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TO 


HIS GRACE 

CHARLES HOWARD, DUKE OF NORFOLK, 

EARL MARSHAL OF ENGLAND, 

#c. #c. 


—— 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 

The Philofophy of Plato, from its native dignity, and 
the noble birth of its author, has a double claim to the 
patronage of nobility. To whom, therefore, can it fo properly 
apply for prote&ion as to a nobleman like your Grace, who 
defervedly ftands at the head of the Peerage, and who can look 
back upon a long feries of anceftors whofe renown is unrivalled 
in the annals of Englifh hiflory. 

It is a remarkable circumftance, my Lord, that the writings 
of Plato were firfl: tranflated into Latin by Ficinus, under the 
aufpices of the illuftrious Cofmo de Medici, and his grandfon 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, and that the firft complete tranflation 
of them into Englifh is under the patronage of your Grace. 
But however great the merit may be of the fupport which was 

given 
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given by the Medici to the firft tranflation of Plato’s Works 
into Latin, it certainly is not equal to that of your Grace in 
the aid which you have afforded to the following tranflation 
of them into Englifh. For your Grace’s patronage commenced 
at that period of the laft very calamitous war, which was of 
all others the moll unfavourable to the encouragement of 
literature, and continued to the prefent eventful period; while 
that of the Medici began and ended in peace. The patron¬ 
age likewife of the Medici was more confined than that of 
your Grace : for, by giving Plato to the public in a Roman 
garb, unattended with his Greek interpreters in the fame garb, 
they may be faid to have aifled like one who gives an invaluable 
calket, but without the only key by which it can be unlocked. 
This key, my Lord, in confequence of the handfome manner 
in which you have enabled me to publifh my tranflation, I have 
prefented to the Englifh Reader; and in this refpedl alfo the 
fupport of your Grace is more noble, becaufe more ample than 
that of Cofmo and Lorenzo. 

Whatever, therefore, my Lord, may be the merit, whatever 
may be the fate of my labours in this arduous work, the aid 
which your Grace has afforded to the publication of thofe 
labours will be applauded as it deferves by every man of intrinfic 
worth of the prefent day, and will be admired and celebrated 
by the latcfi: pofterity. Hence, my Lord, if looking to the 

unparalleled 
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unparalleled excellence of Plato’s writings, and not to my 
tranflation of them, I may be allowed to prophefy, time, while 
he blots from the page of hiftory the names of great potentates, 
who were diftinguifhed for nothing, while living, but the 
magnitude of their fway, will for this patronage infcribe your 
Grace’s name in the archives of Immortality. 

Permit me, therefore, to add, my Lord, that however bright 
and however benign the flar of the Medicean family might 
have fhone on the labours of Ficinus, I confider that of the 
mod noble family of the Howards to have beamed with a 
more fplendid and aufpicious light on thofe of mine. 

I HAVE THE HONOUR TO BE, 

MY LORD DUKE, 

YOUR GRACE’S MOST GRATEFUL 

AND OBEDIENT SERVANT, 


Dec. l, ISOS, 
Manor-Place y Walworth, 


THOMAS TAYLOR. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


“ Philosophy*,” says Hierocles 1 , “is the purification and perfec. 
tion of human life. It is the purification, indeed, from material 
irrationality, and the mortal body ; but the perfection, in conse¬ 
quence of being the resumption of our proper felicity, and a re¬ 
ascent to the divine likeness. To effect these two is the province 
of Virtue and Truth ; the former exterminating the immoderation 
of the passions; and the latter introducing the divine form to those 
who are naturally adapted to its reception.” 

Of philosophy thus defined, which may be compared to a lumi¬ 
nous pyramid, terminating in Deity, and having for its basis the 
rational soul of man and its spontaneous unperverted conceptions,— 
of this philosophy, august, magnificent, and divine, Plato may be 
justly called the primary leader and hierophant, through whom, like the 
mystic light in the inmost recesses of some sacred temple, it first 
shone forth with occult and venerable splendor 1 . It may indeed 
be truly said of the whole of this philosophy, that it is the greatest 
good which man can participate: for if it purifies us from the de_ 
filements of the passions and assimilates us to Divinity, it confers 
on us the proper felicity of our nature. Hence it is easy to collect 

1 QtMirotpia i*ti *vtyw9rtvn{ xxtapns, xeu reXsiornf xa6ap<ri{ pin, etvo tvs vXix vg aXoyta;, xat to*/ 

9woei3cu{ wfiaTOf’ riXciorvs Je, TVS otXEias iu£mocg irpg tvv Snav opioitia iv tvavayouaa. Taura 

h nstpuuEv aptrn xai xtoOtia (MtXtara uirtpyu^evOar v (iiv tvv Ufinpiav tuv -rraOuv tlopi^ouca' v 3* to $uor 
ft3o{ T#t stupvug exeunt TrpoaxTuixcuv. Hierocl. in Aur. Carm. p. 9. edit. Needh. 

2 In the mysteries a light of this kind shone forth from the adytum of the temple in which 
they were exhibited. 
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its preeminence to all other philosophies; to show that where they 
oppose it they are erroneous; that so far as they contain any 
thing scientific they are allied to it; and that at best they are 
but rivulets derived from this vast ocean of truth. 

To evince that the philosophy of Plato possesses this preemi¬ 
nence ; that its dignity and sublimity are unrivalled; that it is the 
parent of all that ennobles man ; and that it is founded on principles, 
which neither time can obliterate, nor sophistry subvert, » tiro prin¬ 
cipal design of this Introduction. 

To effect this design, I shall in the first place present the reader 
with the outlines of the principal dogmas of Plato’s philosophy. 
The undertaking is indeed no less novel than arduous, since the au¬ 
thor of it has to tread in paths which have been untrodden for 
upwards of a thousand years, and to bring to light truths which 
for that extended period have been concealed in Greek. Let not the 
reader, therefore, be surprised at the solitariness of the paths 
through which I shall attempt to conduct him, or at the novelty of 
the objects which will present themselves in the journey : for perhaps 
he may fortunately recollect that he has travelled the same road be¬ 
fore, that the scenes were once familiar to him, and that the country 
through which he is passing is his native land. At least, if his sight 
should be dim, and his memory oblivious, (for the objects which he 
will meet with can only be seen by the most piercing eyes,) and his 
absence from them has been lamentably long, let him implore the 
power of wisdom, 

From mortal mists to purify his eyes, 

That God and man he may distinctly see*. 

1 A^xi/V Vav air of0stX/»c»>v e\ov, r e?mry, 

Off* c v yiytitrntK n/*ev 6roy, x at uvty&. 

Iliad. V. v. 12 7 , &c. 
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Let us also, imploring the assistance of the same illuminating power, 
begin the solitary journey. 

Of all the dogmas of Plato, that concerning the first principle of 
things as far transcends in sublimity the doctrine of other philoso¬ 
phers of a different sect, on this subject, as this supreme cause of all 
transcends other causes. For, according to Plato, the highest God, whom 
in the Republic he calls the good, and in the Parmenides the one, is not 
only above soul and intellect, but is even superior to being itself, 
lienee, since every thing which can in any respect be known, or of 
which any thing can be asserted? must be connected with the univer- 
sality of things, but the first cause is above all things, it is very properly 
said by Plato to be perfectly ineffable. The first hypothesis therefore 
of his Parmenides, in which all things are denied of this immense prin¬ 
ciple, concludes as follows: “ The one therefore is in no respect. So 
it seems. Hence it is not in such a manner as to be one, for thus it 
would be being, and participate of essence : but as it appears, the one 
neither is one, nor is, if it be proper to believe in reasonings of this kind. 
It appears so. But can any thing either belong to, or be affirmed of 
that which is not ? How can it ? Neither therefore docs any name be¬ 
long to it, nor discourse, nor any science, nor sense, nor opinion. It does 
not appear that there can. Hence it can neither be named, nor spoken 
of, nor conceived bp opinion, nor be known, nor perceived by any being. 
So it seems.” And here it must be observed that this conclusion re¬ 
specting the highest principle of things, that he is perfectly ineffable 
and inconceivable, is the result of a most scientific series of negations, 
in which not only all sensible and intellectual beings are denied of him, 
but even natures the most transcendenlly allied to him, his first and 
most divine progeny. For that which so eminently distinguishes the 
philosophy of Plato from others is this, that every part of it is stamped 

with 
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with the character of science. The vulgar indeed proclaim the Deity 
to be ineffable; but as they have no scientific knowledge that he is so, 
this is nothing more than a confused and indistinct perception of the 
most sublime of all truths, like that of a thing seen between sleeping 
and waking, like Phoeacia to Ulysses when sailing to his native land, 

That lay before him indistinct and vast. 

Like a broad shield amid the watr’y waste*. 

In short, an unscientific perception of the ineffable nature of the 
Divinity resembles that of a man, who, on surveying the heavens, 
should assert of the altitude of its highest part, that it surpasses that of 
the loftiest tree, and is therefore immeasurable. But to see this scien¬ 
tifically, is like a survey of this highest part of the heavens by the astro¬ 
nomer : for he, by knowing the height of the media between us and it, 
knows also scientifically that it transcends in altitude not only the loftiest 
tree, but the summits of air and aether, the moon, and even the sun 
itself. 

Let us therefore investigate what is the ascent to the ineffable, and 
after what manner it is accomplished, according to Plato, from the last 
of things, following the profound and most inquisitive 1 Damascius as 
our leader in this arduous investigation. Let our discourse also be 
common to other principles, and to things proceeding from them to 
that which is last; and let us, beginning from that which is perfectly 
effable and known to sense, ascend to the ineffable, and establish in 
silence, as in a port, the parturitions of truth concerning it. Let us then 
assume the following axiom, in which as in a secure vehicle we may 
safely pass from hence thither. I say, therefore, that the unindigent is 

’ Odyss. V. v. 281. 

* This most excellent philosopher, wbofe MS. treatise xip\ is a treasury of divine science 
and erudition, is justly called by Simplicius f«T«»T*rr{, most inquisitive. See a very long and 
beautiful extract from this work in the Additional Notes on the third volume. 
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naturally prior to the indigent. For that which is in- want of another is 
naturally adapted from necessity to be subservient to that of which it 
is indigent. But if they are mutually in want of each other, each 
being indigent of the other in a different respect, neither of them will 
be the principle. For the unindigent is most adapted to that which 
is truly the principle. And if it is in want of any thing, according to 
this it will not be the principle. It is however necessary that the prin¬ 
ciple should be this very thing, the principle alone. The unindigent 
therefore pertains to this, nor must it by any means be acknowledged 
that there is any thing prior to it. This, however, would be acknow¬ 
ledged, if it had any connection with the indigent. 

Let us then consider body, (that is, a triply extended substance,) en¬ 
dued with quality ; for this is the first thing effable by us, and is sen¬ 
sible. Is this then the principle of things ? But it is two things, body, 
and quality which is in body as a subject. Which of these therefore 
is by nature prior ? For both are indigent of their proper parts: and 
that also which is in a subject is indigent of the subject. Shall we say 
then that body itself is the principle and the first essence ? But this 
is impossible. For, in the first place, the principle will not receive any 
thing from that which is posterior to itself. But body, we say, is the 
recipient of quality. Hence quality, and a subsistence in conjunction 
with it, are not derived from body, since quality is present with body 
as something different. And, in the second place, body is every way 
divisible; its several parts are indigent of each other, and the whole is 
indigent of all the parts. As it is indigent, therefore, and receives its 
completion from things which are indigent, it will not be entirely un¬ 
indigent. 

Further still, if it is not one but united, it will require, as Plato says, 
the connecting one. It is likewise something common and formless, 

being 
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being as it were a certain matter. It requires, therefore, ornament and 
the possession of form, that it may not be merely body, but a body 
with a certain particular quality ; as, for instance, a fiery or earthly 
body, and, in short, body adorned and invested with a particular 
quality. Hence the things which accede to it, finish and adorn it. 
Is then that which accedes the principle ? But this is impossible. For 
it does not abide in itself, nor does it subsist alone, but is in a subject, 
of which also it is indigent. If, however, some one should assert that 
body is not a subject, but one of the elements in each, as, for instance, 
animal in horse and man, thus also each will be indigent of the 
other, viz. this subject, and that which is in the subject; or rather 
the common element, animal, and the peculiarities, as the rational 
and irrational, will be indigent. For elements are always indigent of 
each other, and that which is composed from elements is indigent of 
the elements. In short, this sensible nature, and which is so manifest 
to us, is neither body ; for this does not of itself move the senses, nor 
quality ; for this docs not possess an interval commensurate with sense. 
Hence, that which is the object of sight, is neither body nor colour; 
but coloured body, or colour corporalized, is that which is motive of 
the sight. And universally that which is sensible, which is body with 
a particular quality, is motive of sense. From hence, it is evident that 
the thing which excites the sense is something incorporeal. For if it 
was body, it would not yet be the object of sense. Body therefore 
requires that which is incorporeal, and that which is incorporeal, body- 
For an incorporeal nature is not of itself sensible. It is, however, 
different from body, because these two possess prerogatives different 
from each other, and neither of these subsists prior to the other; 
but being elements of one sensible thing, they arc present with each 
other; the one imparting interval to that which is void of interval, 

but 
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but the other introducing to that which is formless, sensible variety ini- 
vested with form. In the third place, neither are both these together 
the principle; since they are not unindigcnt. For they stand in need 
of their proper elements, and of that which conducts them to the 
generation of one form. For body cannot effect this, since it is of itself 
impotent; nor quality, since it is not able to subsist separate from the 
body in which it is, or together with which it has its being. The 
composite therefore either produces itself, which is impossible, for it 
does not converge to itself, but the whole of it is multifariously dis¬ 
persed, or it is not produced by itself, and there is some other 
principle prior to it. 

Let it then be supposed to be that which is called nature, being a 
principle of motion and rest, in that which is moved and at rest, 
essentially and not according to accident. For this is something more 
simple, and is fabricative of composite forms. If, however, it is in the 
tilings fabricated, and does not subsist separate from, nor prior to them, 
but stands in need of them for its being, it will not be unindigent; though 
it possesses something transcendent with respect to them, viz. the power 
of fashioning and fabricating them. For it has its being together with 
tlicm, and has in them an inseparable subsistence; so that when they 
are it is, and is not when they are not, and this in consequence of 
perfectly verging to them, and not being able to sustain that which is 
appropriate. For the power of increasing, nourishing, and generating 
similars, and the one prior to these three, viz. nature, is not wholly in¬ 
corporeal, but is nearly a certain quality of body, from which it alone 
differs, in that it imparts to the composite to be inwardly moved and at 
rest. For the quality of that which is sensible imparts that which is 
apparent in matter, and that which falls on sense. But body imparts 
interval every way extended; and nature, an inwardly proceeding na- 

vol. i. c tural 
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tural energy, whether according to place only, or according to nourish¬ 
ing, increasing, and generating things similar. Nature, however, is in¬ 
separable from a subject, and is indigent, so that it will not be in short 
the principle, since it is indigent of that which is subordinate. For it 
will not be wonderful, if being a certain principle, it is indigent of the 
principle above it; but it would be wonderful, if it were indigent 
of things posterior to itself, and of which it is supposed to be the 
principle. 

By the like arguments we may show that the principle cannot be ir¬ 
rational soul, whether sensitive, or orectic. For if it appears that it 
has something separate, together with impulsive and gnostic energies, 
yet at the same time, it is bound in body, and has something insepara¬ 
ble from it; since it is not able to convert itself to itself, but its energy 
is mingled with its subject. For it is evident that its essence is some¬ 
thing of this kind; since if it were liberated, and in itself free, it 
would also evince a certain independent energy, and would not always 
be converted to body; but sometimes it would be converted to 
itself; or though it were always converted to body, yet it would 
judge and explore itself. The energies, therefore, of the mul¬ 
titude of mankind, though they are conversant with externals, 
yet at the same time they exhibit that which is separate about 
them. For they consult how they should engage in them, and ob¬ 
serve that deliberation is necessary, in order to effect or be pas¬ 
sive to apparent good, or to decline something of the contrary. But 
the impulses of other irrational animals are uniform and spontaneous^ 
are moved together with the sensible organs, and require the senses alone 
that they may obtain from sensibles the pleasurable, and avoid 
the painful. If, therefore, the body communicates in pleasure and 
pain, and is affected in a certain respect by them, it is evident that the 

psychical 
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psychical energies (i. e. energies belonging to the soul) are exerted, 
mingled with bodies, and are not purely psychical, but are also corpo¬ 
real ; for perception is of the animated body, or of the soul cor- 
poralizcd, though in such perception the psychical idiom predominates 
over the corporeal; just as in bodies the corporeal idiom has dominion 
according to interval and subsistence. As the irrational soul, therefore, 
has its being in something different from itselt, so far it is indigent of 
the subordinate: but a thing of this kind will not be the principle. 

Prior then to this essence, we see a certain form separate from a sub¬ 
ject, and converted to itself, such as is the rational nature. Our soul, 
therefore, presides over its proper energies, and corrects itself. This, 
however, would not be the case, unless it was converted to itself; and 
it would not be converted to itself unless it had a separate essence. It is 
not therefore indigent of the subordinate. Shall we then say that it 
js the most perfect principle ? But it does not at once exert all its ener¬ 
gies, but is always indigent of the greater part. The principle, how¬ 
ever, wishes to have nothing indigent: but the rational nature is an es¬ 
sence in want of its own energies. Someone, however, may say that it is 
an eternal essence, and has never-failing essential energies, alwaj’s con¬ 
curring with its essence, according to the self-moved, and ever vital, and 
.that it is therefore unindigent, and will be the principle. To this we 
reply, that the whole soul is one form and one nature, partly unindi¬ 
gent and partly indigent; but the principle is perfectly unindigent. 
Soid therefore, and which exerts mutable energies, will not be the most 
proper principle. Hence it is necessary that there should be something 
prior to this, which is in every respect immutable, according to nature, 
life, and knowledge, and according to all powers and energies, such as 
we assert an eternal and immutable essence to be, and such as is much 
honoured intellect, to which Aristotle having ascended, thought he had 
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discovered the first principle. For what can be wanting to that which 
perfectly comprehends in itself its own plenitudes and of 

which neither addition nor ablation changes any thing belonging to it ? 
Or is not this also, one and many, whole and parts, containing in itself, 
things first, middle, and last? The subordinate plenitudes also stand 
in need of the more excellent, and the more excellent of the subordi¬ 
nate, and the whole of the parts. For the things related are indi¬ 
gent of each other, and what are first of what are fast, through the same 
cause; for it is not of itself that which is first- Besides the one here is 
indigent of the many, because it has its subsistence in the many. Or it 
may be said, that this one is collective of the many, and this not by 
itself, but in conjunction with them- Hence there is much of the in¬ 
digent in this principle. For since intellect generates in itself its proper 
plenitudes from which the whole at once receives its completion, it will 
be itself indigent of itself, not only that which is generated of that 
which generates, but also that which generates of that which is gene¬ 
rated, in order to the whole completion of that which wholly generates 
itself. Further still, intellect understands and is understood, is intel¬ 
lective of and intelligible to itself, and both these. Hence the intellectual 
is indigent of the intelligible, as of its proper object of desire; and the 
intelligible is in want of the intellectual, because it wishes to be the in¬ 
telligible of it. Both also are indigent of either, since the possession is 
always accompanied with indigence, in the same manner as the world 
is always present with matter. Hence a certain indigence is naturally 
cocssentiallized with intellect, so that it cannot be the most proper 
principle. Shall we, therefore, in the next place, direct our attention 
to the most simple of beings, which Plato calls the one being, am? 
For as there is no separation there throughout the whole, nor any mul¬ 
titude, or order, or duplicity, or conversion to itself, what indigence 

will 
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will there appear to be in the perfectly united ? And especially what in¬ 
digence will there be of that which is subordinate? Hence the great Pcr- 
menidcs ascended to this most safe principle, at that which is most un- 
indigent. Is it not, however, here necessary to attend to the conception 
of Plato, that the united is not the one itself, but that which is passive 1 
to it ? And this being the case, it is evident that it ranks after the one ; 
for it is supposed to be the united and not the one itself. If also being 
is composed from the elements bound and infinity, as appears from t{ie 
Philebus of Plato, where he calls it that which is mixt, it will be indi¬ 
gent of its elements. Besides, if the conception of being is different 
from that of being united, and that which is a whole is both united and 
being, these will be indigent of each other, and the w hole which is 
called one being is indigent of the two* And though the one in this is 
better than being, yet this is indigent of being, in order to the sub¬ 
sistence of one being. But if being here supervenes the one, as it were, 
form in that which is- mixt and united, juft as the idiom of man in 
that which is collectively rational-mortal-animal, thus also the one will 
be indigent of being. If, however, to speak more properly, the one is- 
two-fold, this being the cause of the mixture, and subsisting prior to- 
being, but that conferring rectitude on being,—if this be the case, nei¬ 
ther will the indigent perfectly desert this nature. After all these, ii 
may be said that the one will be perfectly unindigent. For neither is it 
indigent of that which is posterior to itself for its subsistence, since the 
truly oue is by itself separated from-all things; nor is it indigent of that 
■which is inferior or more excellent in itself; for there is nothing in it be¬ 
sides itself; nor is it in want of itself- But it is one, because neither 
has it any duplicity with respect to itself. For not even the relation of 


' S«e the Sophiita of Plato, where this is asserted. 
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itself to itself must be asserted of the truly one; since it is perfectly 
simple. This, therefore, is the most unindigent of all things. Hence 
this is tire principle and tire cause of all ; and this is at once the first of 
ail things. If these qualities, however, are present with it, it will not 
be the one. Or may we not say that all things subsist in the one according 
to the one ? And that both these subsist in it, and such other things as 
wc predicate of it, as, for instance, the most simple, the most excellent, 
tiie most powerful, the preserver of all things, and the good itself? 
If these things, however, are thus true of the one, it will thus also be 
indigent of tilings posterior to itself, according to those very things 
which we add to it. For the principle is and is said to be the principle 
of things proceeding from it, and the cause is the cause of things 
caused, and the first is the first of things arranged posterior to 
it 1 . Further still, the simple subsists according to a transcendency of 
other things, the most powerful according to power with relation to the 
subjects of it ; and the good, the desirable, and the preserving, are so 
called with reference to things benefited, preserved, and desiring. And 
if it should be said, to be all things according to the preassumption of 
all things in itself, it will indeed be said to be so according to the one 
alone, and will at the same time be the one cause of all things prior to 
all, and will be this and no other according to the one. So far, there¬ 
fore, as it is the one alone, it will be unindigent; but so far as unindi¬ 
gent, it will be the first principle and stable root of all principles. So far 
however, as it is the principle and the first cause of all things, and is 
preestablishcd as the object of desire to all things, so far it appears to 
be in a certain respect indigent of the things to which it is related. It 

1 For a thing cannot be said to be a principle or cause without the subsistence of the 
things of which it is thejprinciple or cause- Hence, fo far as it is a principle or cause, it will 
he indigent of the subsistence of these. 
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has therefore, if it be lawful so to speak, an ultimate vestige of indi¬ 
gence, just as on the contrary matter has an ultimate echo of the unindi- 
gent, or a most obscure and debile impression of theon'e. And language 
indeed appears to be here subverted. For so far as it is the one, it is 
also unindigent, since the principle has appeared to subsist according 
to the most unindigent and the one. At the same time, however, so 
far as it is the one, it is also the principle ; and so far as it is the one it is 
unindigent, but so far as the principle, indigent. Ilcnce so far as it is 
unindigent, it is also indigent, though not according to the same ; but 
with respect to being that which it is, it is undigent; but as producing 
and comprehending other things in itself, it is indigent. This, however, 
is the peculiarity of the one ; so that it is both unindigent and indigent ac¬ 
cording to the one. Not indeed that it is each of these, in such a man¬ 
ner as wc divide it in speaking of it, but it is one alone ; and according 
to this is both other things, and that which is indigent. For how is it 
possible it should not be indigent also so far as it is the one ? Just as it 
is all other things whicli proceed from it. For the indigent also is some¬ 
thing belonging to all things. Something else, therefore, must be in- 
vistigated which in no respect has any kind of indigence. But of a 
thing of this kind it cannot with truth be asserted that it is the principle, 
nor can it even be said of it that it is most unindigent, though this ap¬ 
pears to be the most venerable of all assertions 1 . For this signifies 
transcendency, and an exemption from the indigent. We do not, how¬ 
ever, think it proper to call this even the perfectly exempt ; but that 
which is in every respect incapable ofbeing apprehended, and about 
which we must be perfectly silent, will be the most just axiom of our 

1 See the extracts from Damascius in the additional notes to the third volume, which contain 
an inestimable treasury of the most profound conceptions concerning the ineffable. 
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conception in the present investigation ; nor yet this as uttering any 
thing, but as rejoicing in not uttering, and by this venerating that im¬ 
mense unknown. This then is the mode of ascent to that which is called 
the first, or rather to that which is beyond every tiring which can be 
conceived, or become the subject of hypothesis. 

There is also another mode, whieh does not place the unindigcnt Ire- 
fore the indigent, but considers that which is indigent of a more 
excellent nature, as subsisting secondary to that which is more excel¬ 
lent. Every where then, that which is in capacity is secondary to that 
which is in energy. For that it may proeed into energy, and that it 
may not r emain in capacity in vain, it requires that which is in energy. 
For the more excellent never blossoms from the subordinate nature. 
Let this then be previously defined by us, according to common unper¬ 
verted conceptions. Matter therefore has prior to itself material form ; 
because all matter is form in capacity, whether it be the first matter 
which is perfectly formless, or the second which subsists according to 
body void of quality, or in other words mere triple extension, to which 
it is likely those directed their attention who first investigated sensibles, 
and which at first appeared to be the only things that had a subsist¬ 
ence. For the existence of that which is common in the different 
elements, persuaded them that there is a certain body void of quality. 
But since, among bodies of this kind, some possess the governing princi¬ 
ple inwardly, and others externally, such as things artificial, it is neces¬ 
sary besides quality to direct our attention to nature, as being some¬ 
thing better than qualities, and which is prearranged in the order of 
cause, as art is of things artificial. Of things, however, which are in¬ 
wardly governed, some appear to possess being alone, but others to 
be nourished and increased, and to generate things similar to themselves- 
There is therefore another certain cause prior to the above-mentioned 

naturei 
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nature, viz. a vegetable power itself. But it is evident that all such 
things as are ingenerated in body as in a subject, are of themselves in- 
corporeal, though they become corporeal by the participation of that 
in which they subsist, so that they are said to be and are material in 
consequence of what they safer frpm matter. Qualities therefore, 
and still more natures, and in a still greater degree the vegetable life, 
preserve the incorporeal in themselves. Since, however, sense exhibits 
another more conspicuous life, pertaining to beings wliich are moved 
according to impulse and place, this must be established prior to that, 
as being a more proper .principle, and as the supplier of a certain better 
form, that of a self-moved animal, and which naturally precedes 
plants rooted in !the earth. The animal, however, is not accurately 
seif-moved. For the whole is pot such throughout the whole ; but a part 
proves, and a part is mowed. This {therefore is the apparent self- 
moved- Jience, prior jto this it is mecessary there should he that 
which is truly self-moved, and which according ho the whole ,of itself 
moves and is moved, that the apparently self-rnovcd may be the image 
of this. And indeed the soul iwhich moves the hody, must be considered 
as a more proper self-moved essence. This, however, is -two-fold, the one 
rational, the other irrational. For that there ;is a rational soul is evident: 
or has not every one a cosensation of himself, -more clear or more ob¬ 
scure, when converted to himself in the attentions to and invesigations of 
himself, and in the vital and gnostic animadversions of himself ? 
For the essence which is capable of -this, and which can collect 
.universale by reasoning, w.ijl very justly ,be rational. The irrational 
soul also, though it does not-appear to investigate these things, and to 
reason with itself, yet at the same time it moves bodies from place to 
place, being itself previously moved from .itself.; for at different times 
it exerts a different impulse. J)oes it therefore move itself from one im¬ 
pulse to another? .or is it jnov.ed by something else, as, for 
V0L - J - d instance, 
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intance, by the whole rationasl soul in the universe ? But it would' 
be absurd to say that the energies of every irrational soul are not the 
energies of that soul, but of one.more divine ;. since they are infinite-,, 

and mingled with much of the base and'imperfect; For this would he 
just: the same as to say that the irrational energies are the energies of the 
rational soul. I. omit to mention, the absurdity of supposing that the 
whole essence k not generative of'its proper energies. For if the imir 
tional soul is a certain essenco, it will .have peculiar, energies of its own, 
not imparted from something eke, Init proceeding from itself. The ir* 
rational soul, therefore, will also move itself at different times to dif¬ 
ferent impulses. But if it moves itself, it will be converted to itself. 
If, however,, this be the case, it will haye a separate subsistence, and wiU 
not be in a subject; It is therefore rational, if it looksto itself: for in being 
converted to, it surveys, itself. For when extended to things external, it 
looks to externals, or rather it looks to coloured body, but dees not see 
itself, bee-iuse sight itself is neither body nor that which is coloured. 
Hence it does not revert to itself. Neither therefore is this the case with 
any other irrational, nature. For neither does the phantasy project a 
type of itself, but of that which is sensible, as for instance of eolfenred 
body.. Nor does irrational appetite desire itself, but aspires after a 
certain object of desire, such as honour, or pleasure, or riches. I-t 
does not therefore move itselft 

But if some one, on seeing that brute* exert" rational energies; should 
apprehend tlmt- these afeo participate of the first self-moved, and on this 
account"possess’ a soul converted to itself, it-may perhaps be granted to 
him that these also are rational natures, except that they are not so es¬ 
sentially, but according to participation, and this most obscure, just as 
the rational soubmay be said to be intellectual according to participa¬ 
tion, as always projecting common conceptions without distortion. It 
must.however be observed, that the extremes are, that which is capable 
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of being perfectly separated, such as the rational form, and that which is 
perfectly inseparable, such as corporeal quality, and that in the middle 
of these nature subsists, which verges to the inseparable, having a small 
representation of ..the separable, and the irrational soul, which verses 
to the separable ; for it appears in a certain respect to subsist by itself, 
separate from a subject; so that it becomes doubtful whether it is self- 
motive, or alter-motive. For it contains an abundant vestige of self, 
motion, but not that which is true, and converted to itself, and on this 
account perfectly separated from a subject And tlic vegetable soul 
has in a certain respect a middle subsistence. On tills account, to 
some of the antients, it appeared to be a certain soul, but to others, 
nature 

Again, therefore, that we may return to the proposed object of in¬ 
vestigation, how can a self-motive nature of this kind, which is mingled 
with the alter-motive, be the first principle of things? For it neither 
subsists from itself, nor does it in reality perfect itself.; but it requires a 
certain other nature both for its subsistence and perfection : and prior 
to it is that which is truly self-moved. Is therefore that which is pro¬ 
perly self-moved the principle, and is it indigent of no form more ex¬ 
cellent than itself? Or is not that which moves always naturally prior 
to that which is moved ; and in short does not every form which is pure 
from its contrary subsist by itself prior to that which is mingled with it? 
And is not the pure the cause of the comingled ? For that which is 
coessentialized with another, has also an energy mingled with that 
other. So that a self-moved nature will indeed make itself; but thus 
subsisting it will be at the same time moving and moved, but will not 
be made a moving nature only. For neither is it this alone. Every 
form however is always alone according to its first subsistence ; so that 
there will be that which moves only without being moved. And indeed 
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if would fee afesurd that there sh ould be that which is moved only, such 
asr body, feat that prior both to that which is self-moved and that which 
is moved Only, there should not be that which moves only. For it is 
evident that there must be, since this will be a more excellent nature, 
and that which is self-moved, so far as it moves kself, is more excellent 
than so far as it is moved. It is necessary therefore that the essence 
which moves unmoved should be first, as that which is moved not being: 
motive, is the third, in the middle of which is the self-moved, which we 
say refprires that which moves in order to its becoming motive. In. 
short, if it is moved, it will not abide, so far as it is moved; and if it 
moves, it is necessary it should remain moving so for as it moves. Whence 
then does it derive the power of abiding ? For from itself it derives the 
power either of being moved only, or of it the same time abiding and 
feeing moved wholly according to the same. Whence then does it sim¬ 
ply obtain tire power of abiding ? Certainly from that which simply 
abides. But this is an immovable cause. We must therefore admit 
that the immovable is prior to the seif-moved. Let us consider then 
if the immovable is the most proper principle ? Bat how is this possi¬ 
ble ? For the immovable contains as numerous a multitude immov¬ 
ably, as the self-moved self-move ably. Besides an immovable separa¬ 
tion must necessarily subsist prior to a Self-moveable separation. The 
unmoved therefore is at the same time one and many,, and is at the 
same time United and separated, and a nature of this kind is denomi¬ 
nated intellect. But it is evident that the united in this is naturally 
prior to and more honourable than the separated. For separation is 
always indigent of union; but not, on the contrary, union of separa¬ 
tion. Intellect, however, has not the united pure from, its opposite. 
For intellectual form is coesSentialized with the separated through the 
•whole of itself. Hence that which- is kv a certain respect united re¬ 
quires 
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quires that which is simply united; and that which subsists with another 
is indigent of that winch subsists by itself; and that which subsists ac¬ 
cording to participation, of that which subsists according to essence. 
For intellect being self-subsistent produces itself as united, and at the 
same time separated. Hence, it subsists according to both these. It 
is produced therefore from that which is simply united and alone united; 
Prior therefore to that which is formal is the uncircumscribed, and un¬ 
distributed into forms. And this is that which we call the united, and 
w hich the wise men of antiquity denominated being, possessing in one 
contraction multitude, subsisting prior to the many. 

Having therefore arrived thus far, let us here rest for a while, and 
consider with ourselves, whether being is the investigated principle of 
all things. For what will there be whichdoes not participate of being? 
May we not say, that this, if if is? the united, will be secondary to 
the one, and that by participating of the one it becomes the united 2 
But in short if we conceive the am to' be something.different from being, 
if being is prior to the one, it will not participate of the one. It will 
therefore be many only, and these will be infinitely infinites. But if 
the one is with being, and being with the one, and they are cither co¬ 
ordinate or divided' from each oilier, there will be two principles, and 
the above-mentioned absurdity wifi happen. Or they will mutually 
participate of each otlier, and there will be two elements. Or they are 
parts of something else consisting from both. And if this be the case, 
what will that be which leads them to union with each other ? For if 
the one unites being to itself (for this may be said), the one also will 
energize prior to being, that it may eall forth and convert being to it¬ 
self. The one, therefore, will subsist from itself sclf-perfect prior to 
being. Further still, the more simple is always prior to the more com¬ 
posite. if therefore they are similarly simple, there will either be two 

principles, 
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principles, or one from the two, ami this will lie a composite. Hence 
the simple and perfectly incomposite is prior to this, which must be 
either one, or not one ; and if not •one, it must either be many, or no¬ 
thing, But with respect to nothing, if it -signifies -that which is per¬ 
fectly void, it will signify something wain. But if it signifies the ar¬ 
cane, this will not even be that which is simple. In short, we cannot 
conceive any principle more simple than the one. The erne therefore is in 
every respect prior to being. Ilencc this is the principle of all things^ 
and Plato recurring to this, did-not require any other principle in his rea¬ 
sonings. For the arcane in which this our ascent terminates is not the 
principle of reasoning, nonof -knowledge, nor of animals, nor of beings^ 
nor of unities, but simply of aft things, -being arranged above every 
conception and suspicion that we can frame. Hence Plato indicates 
nothing concerning it, bat makes his negations of all other things ex¬ 
cept the one, from the one. For that .the me -is he denies in the last 
place, but he does not make a negation of the one. He also, besides 
this, even denies this negation, but not the one. He denies, too, name 
and conception, and all knowledge, and what can be said more, whole 
itself and every being. Bwt let there be the united and the uuical.and, 
if you will, the two principles hound and the infinite. Plat®, however, 
never in any respect makes a-negation of tire one which is beyond all 
these. Hence in the Sophista he considers it as the one prior to being* 
and in the Republic as the good beyond every essence ; but at the same 
time the one alone is left Whether however is it known and effable, or 
unknown and ineffable ? Or is it in a certain respect these, and in a cer¬ 
tain respect-not ? For by a negation of this it may be said the ineffable 
is affirmed. And again, by the simplicity of knowledge it will be known 
or suspected, but by composition perfectly unknown. Hence neither 
jvill it be apprehended by negation. And in short, so far as it is ad¬ 
mitted 
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mitted to be one, so far it will be coarranged with other things which 
are the subject of position. For it is the summit of things which sub¬ 
sist according to position. At the same time there is much in it of. the 
ineffable and unknown, the uncoordinated, and- that which is deprived 
of position, but these are accompanied with a representation of the 
contraries: and- the former are more excellent than the latter.. But 
every where things {Mire subsist prior to their contraries, and such as are 
unmingled-to- the comingled. For either, things more excellent subsist 
in the one essentially, and in a certain respect the contraries of- these 
also will be there at the same time ; or they subsist according to parti¬ 
cipation, and are derived' from that which is first a.thing of this kind* 
Prior to the one, therefore, is- that which is simply and perfectly ineffa- 
ble, without position* uncoordinated, and incapable of being appre¬ 
hended, to which also the ascent of the present discourse hastens through 
the clearest indications, omitting- none of those natures, between the 
first and-the last of things, •' 

Such then is the ascent to-the highest" God' according to the theo«- 
logy of Plato, venerably preserving, his ineffable exemption, from all 
things, and bis transcendency, which cannot be circumscribed by any 
gnostic energy ; and at the same time unfolding the paths which lead 
upwards to him, and enkindling t-hat luminous summit of the soul,-l>y 
which she is conjoined with the incomprehensible one. . 

From this truly ineffable principle, exempt from all essence, power, 
and energy, amultitude of divine natures, according to Plato, immedi¬ 
ately proceeds.. That this must necessarily be the case will be admitted 
by the reader who understands what has been already discussed, and is 
fully demonstrated by Plato in the Parmenides, as will be evident to the 
intelligent from the notes on that Dialogue. In addition therefore to 
what JLhave said on this subject, I shall further observe at present, that 

this 
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this doctrine, which is founded in the suhKmest and most scientific 
conceptions of the human mind, may be clearly shown to be a legiti¬ 
mate dogma of Plato from what is asserted by him in the sixth book of 
his Republic- For he there affirms, in the most clear and unequivocal 
terms, that the good, or the ineffable principle of things, is superessentifff, 
and shows by the analogy of the sun to the .good, that what light and 
sight are in the visible, that truth and intelligent# are in the intelligible 
world. As light therefore immediately proceeds from the sun, and 
wholly subsists according to a solar idiom or property, so truth,, or the 
immediate progeny of ike goad, must subsist according to a super- 
essential idiom. And as the good, according to Plato, is the same with 
the me, as is evident from the Parmenides, the immediate progeny of 
*ke one wild be the same as that af the good. But tire immediate off¬ 
spring /of the one cannot be any tiling else than unities. And hence 
we necessarily infer that, according -to Plato, the immediate offspring of 
the ineffable principle of things are superessential unities. They differ 
however from their immense principle in this, that lie is supauessential 
and ineffable, without any addition ; but this divine multitude is partici¬ 
pated !by the several orders of being, which are suspended from and 
produced by it. Henoe, in consequence of being connected with mul¬ 
titude tlirongh this participation, they ajje necessarily subordinate to 
the one. 

No less admirably, therefore, than Platonicatly, does Simplicius, in 
his Commentary on Epictetus’, xabserve on this sdbjeot .as follows ; 
“ The Fountain and principle off aU things it, i he.good.: for that which all 
things desire, and to which all things are extended, as the principle and 
the end ;of all things- The goad also produces from itself all things, first, 


* Page 9, of the quarto edition. 
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middle, and last. But it produces such as are first and proximate to 
itself, similar to itself; one goodness, many goodnesses, one simplicity and 
unity which transcends all others, many unities, and one principle 
many principles. For the one , the principle, the good, and deity, are the 
same: for deity is the first and the cause of all things. But it is necessary 
that the first should also be most simple; since whatever is a com¬ 
posite and has multitude is posterior to the one. And multitude and 
things which are not good desire the good as being above them : and irt 
short, that which is not itself the principle is from the principle. 

But it is also necessary that the principle of all things should possess 
the highest, and all, power. For the amplitude of power consists in 
producing all things from itself, and in giving subsistence to similars 
prior to things which arc dissimilar. Hence the one principle produces 
many principles, many simplicities, and many goodnesses, proximately 
from itself. For since all things differ from each other, and are multi¬ 
plied with their proper differences, each of these multitudes is suspended 
from its one proper principle. Thus, for instance, all beautiful things* 
whatever and wherever they may be, whether in souls or in bodies, aT6 
suspended from one fountain of beauty. Thus too, whatever possesses 
symmetry, and whatever is true, and all principles, are in a certain 
respect connate with the first principle, so far as they are principles and 
fountains and goodnesses, with an appropriate subjection and analogy. 
For what the one principle is to all beings, that each of the other prin¬ 
ciples is to the multitude comprehended under the idiom of its principle. 
For it is impossible, since each multitude is characterized by a certain 
difference, that it should not be extended to its proper principle, which 
illuminates one and the same form to all the individuals of that multi'- 
tude. For the one is the leader of every multitude; and every pecu¬ 
liarity or idiom in the many, is derived to the many'from the one. All 
vol. i. e partial 
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partial principles therefore are established in that principle which 
r anks as a whole, and are comprehended in it, not with interval 
and multitude, but as parts in the whole, as multitude in the one, 
and number in the monad. For this first principle is all things 
prior to all: and many principles are multiplied about the one 
principle, and in the one goodness, many goodnesses are established. 
This too is not a certain principle like each of the rest: for of these, 
one is the principle of beauty, another of symmetry, another of truth, 
and another of something else, but it is simply principle. Nor is it sim¬ 
ply the principle of beings, but it is the principle of principles. For it 
is necessary that the idiom of principle, after the same manner as other 
things, should not begin from multitude, but should be collected into 
one monad as a summit, and which is the principle of principles. 

Such things therefore as are first produced by the first good, in con¬ 
sequence of being connascent with it, do not recede from essential 
goodness, since they are immovable and unchanged, and are eternally 
established in the same blesseduess. They are likewise not indigent, of 
the good, because they are goodnesses themselves. All other natures 
however, being produced by the one good, and many goodnesses, since 
they fall oil’ from essential goodness, and are not immovably established 
in the liyparxis of divine goodness, on this account they possess the 
good according to participation/’ 

From this sublime theory the meaning of that antient Egyptian 
dogma, that God is all things, is at once apparent. For the first prin¬ 
ciple 1 , as Simplicius in the above passage justly observes, is all things 
prior, to all; i. e. he comprehends all things causally, this being the most 
transcendent mode of comprehension. As all things therefore, consi- 

’ By the first principle here, the one is to be understood: for that arcane nature which is beyond 
tie me, since all language is subverted about it, can only, as we have already observed, be conceived 
*p.d venerated in the most profound silence,. 

dered 
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derpd as subsisting causally in deity, arc transcendently more excellent 
that! they are when considered as effects proceeding from him, hence 
that mighty and all-comprehending whole, the first principle, is said to be 
all things prior to all; priority here denoting exempt transcendency. As 
the monad and the centre of a circle are images from their simplicity 
of this greatest of principles, so likewise do they perspicuously shadow 
forth to us its causal comprehension of all things. For all number may 
be considered as subsisting occultly in the monad, and the circle in the 
centre ; this occult being the same in each with causal subsistence. 

That this conception of causal subsistence is not an hypothesis dc. 
vised by the latter Platonists, but a genuine dogma of Plato, is evident 
from what he says in the Pfiilehus ; for in that Dialogue he expressly as¬ 
serts, that in Jupiter a royal intellect and a royal soul subsist according 
to cause. Pherecydes Syrus too, jn his Hymn to Jupiter, as cited by 
Kcrcher (in Oedip. Egyptiac,), has the following lines : 

'O eitti kuh.^ 0 f, TETpotyuvof yin rpiyuvog, 

Kavig Je ypaptfiy, KEvrpov, xai navr* irpo rrayrm. 

j. e. Jove is a circle, triangle and square, 

(Renter and line, and all things before all , 

From which testimonies the antiquity of this sublime doctrine is suffi¬ 
ciently apparent, 

And here it is necessary to observe that nearly all philosophers prior 
to Jamblichus (as we are informed by Damascius') asserted indeed 
that there is one superessential God, but that the other gods had an 

1 Ti hi oro>X* Mytir, ors xai thus tiovs emu; t/iroTiiiTai to uS mWou;, 01 or po I«ft?»ixo« o%«&» oram; fi*o- 
ff-opoi Eva ptiv aval rov virtpowtov 9eov AEyomj, rtvg aMoug ovtriufotg itvai, raig a?rorov mf i'KKay.-\>tvn txfaov- 
pifvovfj xai ffvai ro ryv vnepoucriuy 7 r\y()og tvatiuv, ouk eturorc^y vxotrratrsuv, a\\K xuv fKKofATrefAtvuv euro 
79V ffovpv owiatg eMoptevuv 0£<u<7-£«v. Damafc. Uepi AMS. 
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essential subsistence, and were deified by illuminations from the one. 
They likewise said that there is a multitude of superessential unities, 
who are not self-perfect subsistences, but illuminated unions with deity* 
imparted to essences by the highest God. That this hypothesis, however, 
is not conformable to the doctrine of Plato is evident from his Parme¬ 
nides, in which he shows that the one does not subsist in itself. (See 
vol. iii. p. 13S.) For as we have observed from Proclus, in the notes on 
that Dialogue, every thing which is the cause of itself and is self-subsistcnt 
is said to be in itself. Hence as producing power always comprehends 
according to cause that which it produces, it is necessary that whatever 
produces itself should comprehend itself so far as it is a cause, and 
should be comprehended by itself so far as it is caused ; and that it 
should be at once both cause and the thing caused, that which com¬ 
prehends, and that which is comprehended. If therefore a subsistence, 
in another signifies, according to Plato, the being produced by another 
more excellent cause (as we have shown in the note to p. 133, vol. iii.) 
a subsistence in itself must signify that which is self-begotten, and pro¬ 
duced by itself. If the one therefore is not self-subsistent as even 
transcending this mode of subsistence, and if it be necessary that there 
should be something self-subsistent, it follows that this must be the 
characteristic property of that which immediately proceeds from the in¬ 
effable. But that there must be something self-subsistent is evident, 
since unless this is. admitted there will not be a true sufficiency in any 
thing. 

Besides, as Damascius well observes, if that which is subordinate by 
nature is self-perfect, such as the human soul, much more will this be the 
case with a divine soul. But if with soul, this also will be true of in¬ 
tellect, And if it be true of intellect, it will also be true of life: if of 
life; of being likewise; and if,of being, of the unities above being. 

Foe 
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For the self-perfect, the self-sufficient, and that which is established in 
itself, will much more subsist in superior than in subordinate natures. 
If therefore these are in the latter, they will also be in the former, I 
mean the subsistence of a thing by itself, and essentialized in itself; and 
such are essence and life, intellect, soul, and body. For body, though 
it does not subsist from, yet subsists by itself; and through this belongs 
to the genus of substance, and is contradistinguished from accident, 
which cannot exist independent of a subject. 

■Self-subsistent superessential natures therefore are the immediate 
progeny of the one, if it be lawful thus to denominate things, which 
ought rather to be called ineffable unfoldings into light from the ineffa¬ 
ble ; for progeny implies a producing cause, and the one must be con¬ 
ceived as something even more excellent than this. From this divine 
self-pcrficl and self-producing multitude, a series of self-perfect na¬ 
tures, viz of beings, lives, intellects, and souls proceeds, according to 
Plato, in the last link of which luminous series he also classes the hu¬ 
man soul ; proximately suspended from the dsemoniacal order: for this 
order, as lie clearly asserts in the Banquet 1 , “ stands in the middle 
rank between the divine and human, fills up the vacant space, and links 
together all intelligent nature.” And here to the reader,who hasnotpene. 
trated the depths of Plato's philosophy, it will doubtless appear paradoxi¬ 
cal in the extreme, that any being should be said to produce itself, and yet 
at the same time proceed from a superior cause. The solution of this diffi • 
culty is as follows:—Essential production, or that energy through which 
any nature produces something else by its very being, is the most perfect 
mode of production, because vestiges of it are seen in the last of. 
things ; thus fire imparts heat by its very essence, and snow coldness. 

1 See vol. iii. page 500. See also a copious account of the nature of daemons in the note at the 
beginning of the First Alcibiades, vol. i. 

And 
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And in short, this is a producing of that kind, in which the effect is that 
secondarily which the cause is primarily. As this mode of production 
therefore, from its being the most perfect of all others, originates from 
the highest natures, it will consequently first belong to those sclf-suIn¬ 
sistent powers, who immediately proceed from the ineffable, and will 
from them be derived to all the following orders of beings. But this 
energy, as being characterized by the essential, will necessarily be diffe¬ 
rent in different producing causes. Hence, from that which subsists at 
the summit of self-subsistent natures, a series of self-subsisting beings 
will indeed proceed, but then this series will be secondarily that which 
its cause is primarily, and the energy by which it produces itself will be 
secondary to that by which it is produced by its cause. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, the rational soul both produces itself (in consequence of being 
a self-motive nature), and is produced by intellect; but it is produced 
by intellect immutably, and by itself transitively ; for all its energies 
subsist in time, and are accompanied with motion. So far therefore as 
soul contains intellect by participation, so far it is produced by intellect, 
but so far as it is self-motive it is produced by itself. In short, with re¬ 
spect to every thing self-subsistent, the summit of its nature is pro¬ 
duced by a superior cause, but the evolution of that summit is its 
own spontaneous energy ; and through this it becoms self-subsistent 
and self-perfect. 

That the rational soul, indeed, so far as it is rational, produces itself, 
may be clearly demonstrated as follows:—That which is able to impart 
any thing superior and more excellent in any genus of things, can easily 
impart that which is subordinate and less excellent in the same genus; 
but well being confessedly ranks higher and is more excellent than mere 
being. The rational soul imparts well being to itself, when it cultivates 
and perfects itself, and recalls and withdraws itself from the contagion 

of 
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of tilt' body. It will therefore also impart being to itself. And this 
with great propriety ; for all divine natures, and sucli things as possess 
the ability of imparting any thing primarily to others, necessarily begin 
this energy from themselves. CM this mighty truth the sun himself is 
an illustrious example ; for he illuminates all things with his light, and 
is himself light, and the fountain and origin of all splendor. Hence, 
since the soul imparts lite and motion toother things, on which account 
Aristotle calls an animal mv»ut>iTcv, self-moved, it will much more, and by 
a much greater priority, impart life and motion to itself. 

From this magnificent, sublime, and most scientific doctrine of Plato, 
respecting the arcane principle of things and his immediate progeny, it 
follows, that this ineffable cause is not the immediate maker of the 
universe, and this, as I have observed in the Introduction to theTirmeus, 
not through any defect, but on the contrary through transcendency of 
power. All things indeed arc ineffably unfolded from him at once, into 
light; but divine media are necessary to the fabrication of the world. 
For if the universe was immediately produced from the ineffable, it 
would, agreeably to what wo have above observed, be ineffable’also in 
a secondary degree. But as this is by no means the case, it principally 
derives its immediate subsistence from a deity of a fabricative charac¬ 
teristic, whom Plato calls Jupiter, conformably to the theology of Or¬ 
pheus. The intelligent reader will readily admit that this dogma is so 
far from being derogatory to the dignity of the Supreme, that on the 
contrary it exalts that dignity, and preserves in a becoming manner the 
exempt transcendency of the ineffable. If therefore we presume to- 
celebrate him, for, as we have already observed, it is more becoming to 
establish in silence those parturitions of the soul which dare anxiously to 
explore him, wo should celebrate him as the principle of principles, 
and the fountain of deity, or, in the reverential language of the Egyp¬ 
tians, 
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tians, as a darkness thrice unknown. Highly laudable indeed, and 
worthy the imitation of all posterity, is the veneration which the great 
antients paid to this immense principle. This I have already no¬ 
ticed in the Introduction to the Parmenides ; and I shall only observ e 
at present in addition, that in consequence of this profound and most 
pious reverence of the first God, they did not even venture to give a 
name to the summit of that highest order of divinities which is denomi¬ 
nated intelligible. Hence, says Proclus, in his MSS. Scholia on the 
Cratylus, “ Not every genus of the gods has an appellation: for with 
respect to the first Deity, who is beyond all things, Parmenides teaches 
us that he is ineffable; and the first genera of the intelligible gods, who 
are united to the one , and are called occult, have much of the unknown 
and ineffable. For that which is perfectly effable cannot be conjoined 
with the perfectly ineffable ; but it is necessary that the progression of 
intelligibles should terminate in this order, in which the first effable 
subsists, and that which is called by proper names. For there the first 
intelligible forms, and the intellectual nature of intelligibles, are un¬ 
folded into light. But the natures prior to this being silent and occult, 
are onty known by intelligence. Hence the whole of the telestic science 
energizing theurgically ascends as far as to this order. Orpheus also 
says, that this is first called by a name by the other gods ; for the light 
proceeding from it is known to and denominated by the intellectual 
gods.” 

With no less magnificence therefore than piety, does Proclus thus speak 
concerning the ineffable principle of things. “ Let 1 us now if ever 

remove 


1 Ayi 3i) Gi/v, amp tote, nai yin t as ttoXweiJii; aTeoXioeeffw/tEfia yvuffiit, nai iron to ttoixiP. oe tus (vn; e£m- 
ftffupuv r.fiur, Mai irarruv ty tipepiia ynopimy, tm varrui ama irpoaiupitv 0770s. Esetoi 0: rn;v pin puvi; 
Jg£*S, pmtit Qana<rias rpipia, wvyia tojv oraOwv wjuiiy tpnro$i£cnuy two GTps to yrpynov avayary ov oppint 
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remove from ourselves multiform knowledge, exterminate all the variety 
of life, and in perfect quiet approach near to the cause of all things. 
For this purpose, let not only opinion and phantasy be at rest, nor the 
passions alone which impede our anagogic impulse to the first be at 
peaec; but let the air, and the universe itself, be still. And let all 
things extend us with a tranquil power to communion with the in¬ 
effable. Let us also standing there, having transcended the intelligi¬ 
ble (if we contain any thing of this kind), and with nearly closed eyes 
adoring as it were the rising sun, since it is not lawful for any being 
whatever intently to behold him,—let us survey the sun whence the light 
of the intelligible gods proceeds, emerging, as the poets say, from the 
bosom of the ocean; and again from this divine tranquillity descending 
into intellect, and from intellect employing the reasonings of the soul, 
let us relate to ourselves what the natures are, from which in this pro¬ 
gression we shall consider the first God as exempt. And let us as it 
were celebrate him, not as establishing the earth and the heavens; nor as 
giving subsistence to souls, and the generations of all animals ; for he 
produced these indeed, but among the last of things. But prior to these, 
let us celebrate him as unfolding into light the whole intelligible and 

otAA* wuyof pttv anp t DcruX'Ov St to Ttav touto’ itavra 3 e arpt/xti rvi 3 i /vctfMi "rrpoi r*jv rouappt\rov fUTOV&UtV nputf 
avcnziviTu. Kai trtctvrtf txtiy xai to voyitov (11 n toioutov itXTtv ev npuv) wxtptipaiMrrv;, xa i oiov h*icv awur- 
yovya 7rpoffxvvri<ravTt$ f pttptuxocn rots o$6xX/xoi( (ov yap Stpiif avruTTtiv ouSt aA*o tuvovtuv ouStv) rov roivvv too 
fuTOf tuv vcriruv Sffljv nktov e| uxtavou, (pcttriv oi TTomraiy vrpoq>atvo/*$u>v tJorrff, xai aofli 5 tx t>j 5 ev6eov raumf 
ya\vv*l( £<5 vouv KccraCccvTSSy xai amo vou tok tvs xp a} f* evot >.oyi<TfAOt( 9 i ittw/aev Kpos r\{AX$ au Tot/f, wr 
ptvov tv TYI Ttoptiat rauTYi rov irpurov 9eov t zQupitQa. K at oiov vuvwoopitv aurov ovy OTiynv, xai oupavov uwitrrwtv 
XeyovTti, ouS 1 au oti Hat (uuv a7ravTc»v ytvt<rtts 9 xai raura ptv yap, aXX* tor* tayaroii' frpo St romuv, 

<05 orav juev to voijtm tmv 9 fcuv y£vof, orav St to votpov t(z<pw e, ora t as St tous onrtp rov xot/a ov, xai t qus tv tm 
hoapup 9«ot/5 aoravra5, xai «5 9eo? eitti 9ewv aoravT'-ov, xai uf tia$ tvaSuv, xai «5 t«v aSuvaTuv (lege aSirruv) 
ISTEXEiva ruv irpuTuv, xat 0)5 oraanj tnynf appmortpovy xai Tratrrif irrrotpZtvt xyvutrTOTtpovy ay 105 tv ayieit, T015 
vohToi5 tvu7roxexpufi[Azvo$ 9eoi{» Procl. in Plat. Iheol. p. 109. 
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intellectual genus of gods, together with all the supermundane and 
mundane divinities,—as the God of all gods, the Unity of all unities, 
and beyond the first adyta,—as more ineffable than all silence, and 
more unknown that all essence,—as holy among the holies, and con¬ 
cealed in the intelligible gods.” Such is the piety, such the sublimity 
and magnificence of conception, with which the Platonic philosophers 
speak of that which is in reality in every respect ineffable, when they 
presume to speak about it, extending the ineffable parturitions of the 
soul to the ineffable cosensation of the incomprehensible one. 

From this sublime veneration of this most awful nature, which, as is 
noticed in the extracts from Damascius, induced the most antient theo- 
logists, philosophers, and poets, to be entirely silent concerning it, arose 
the great reverence which the antients paid to the divinities even of a 
mundane characteristic, or from whom bodies are suspended, consider¬ 
ing them also as partaking of the nature of the ineffable, and as so 
many links of the truly golden chain of deity. Hence we find in the 
Odyssey 1 , when Ulysses and Telemachus are removing the arms from 
the walls of the palace of Ithaca, and Minerva going before them with 
her golden lamp, fills all the place with a divine light, 

— — ■ 7 rapoi 6 e it jraXKuf Afavn. 

Xputrtov^ Xuxvcv sxovaa, Qaot irepixaXXts tnoitt, 

Telemachus having observed that certainly some one of the celestial 
gods was present, 

H fJ.ix.Xa t i; Ssof tviov, ot oupavov eupvv exovn, 

Ulysses says in reply, “ Be silent, restrain your intellect (i. e. even 
cease to energize intellectually), and speak not.” 

2tya, xat xecra <rov voov ioyjxtn y fin? ipum. 

' Lib. xix. v. 40. 

Lastly, 
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Lastly, from all that has been said, it must, I think, be immediately 
obvious to every one whose mental eye is not entirely blinded, that there 
can be no such thing as a trinity in the theology of Plato, in any re¬ 
spect analogous to the Christian Trinity. For the highest God, accord¬ 
ing to Plato, as we have largely shown from irresistible evidence, is so 
far from being a part of a consubsistent triad, that he is not to be con- 
numerated with any thing ; but is so perfectly exempt from all multi¬ 
tude, that he is even beyond being ; and he so ineffably transcends all 
relation and habitude, that language is in reality subverted about him, 
and knowledge refunded into ignorance. What that trinity however is 
in the theology of Plato, which doubtless gave birth to the Christian, 
will be evident to the intelligent from the notes on the Parmenides, and 
the extracts from Damascius'. And thus much for the doctrine of 
Plato concerning the principle of things, and his immediate offspring, 
the great importance of which will, I doubt not, be a sufficient apology 
for the length of this discussion. 

In the next place, following Proclus and OJympiodorus as our guides, 
let us consider the mode according to which Plato teaches us mystic 
conceptions of divine natures: for he appears not to have pursued 
every where the same mode of doctrine about these ; but sometimes ac¬ 
cording to a divinely inspired energy, and at other times dialectically 
he evolves the truth concerning them. And sometimes he symbolically 
announces their ineffable idioms, but at other times he recurs to them 
from images, and discovers in them the primary causes of wholes. For 
in the Phaedrus being evidently inspired, and having exchanged hu¬ 
man intelligence for a better possession, divine mania, he unfolds many 
arcane dogmas concerning the intellectual, liberated, and mundane gods. 

Vol. iii. near the end. See also the notes on the seventh epistle of Plato, vol. v. 

f 2 But 
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But in the Sophista dialectically contending about being, and the sub¬ 
sistence of the one above beings, and doubting against philosophers 
more antient than himself, he shows how all beings arc suspended from 
their cause and the first being, but that being itself participates of that 
unity which is exempt from all things, that it is a passive 1 one, but not 
the one itself, being subject to and united to the one, but not being that 
which is primarily one. In a similar manner too, in the Parmenides, 
he unfolds dialectically the progressions of being from the one, through 
the first hypothesis of that dialogue, and this, as he there asserts, ac¬ 
cording to the most perfect division of this method. And again in the 
Gorgias, he relates the fable concerning the three fabricators, and their 
demiurgic allotment. But in the Banquet he speaks concerning the 
union of love; and in the Protagoras, about the distribution of mortal 
animals from the gods; in a symbolical manner concealing the truth 
concerning divine natures, and as far as to mere indication unfolding 
his mind to the most genuine of his readers. 

Again, if it be necessary to mention the doctrine delivered through 
the mathematical disciplines, and the discussion of divine concerns 
from ethical or physical discourses, of which many may be con¬ 
templated in the Timaeus, many in the dialogue called Politicus, and 
many may be seen scattered in other dialogues ;—here likewise, to those 
who are desirous of knowing divine concerns through images, the me¬ 
thod will be apparent. Thus, for instance, the Politicus shadows forth 
the fabrication in the heavens. But the figures of the five elements, de¬ 
livered in geometrical proportions in the Timaeus, represent in images 
the idioms of the gods who preside over the parts of the universe. And 

1 It is necessary to obferve, that, according to Plato, whatever participates of any thing is said 
to be passive to that which it participates, and the participations themselves are called by him 
passions. 

the 
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the divisions of the essence of the soul in that dialogue shadow forth 
the total orders of the gods. To this we may also add, that Plato com¬ 
poses polities, assimilating them to divine natures, and adorning them 
from the whole world and the powers which it contains. All these, 
therefore, through the similitude of, mortal to divine concerns, exhibit 
to'us in images the progressions, orders, and fabrications of the latter. 
And such are the modes of theologic doctrine employed by Plato. 

“ But those,” says Proclus ‘, “ who treat of divine concerns in an in¬ 
dicative manner, either speak symbolically and fabulously, or through 
images. And of those who openly announce their conceptions, some 
frame their discourses according to science, but others according to in¬ 
spiration from the gods. And he who desires to signify divine concerns 
through symbols is Orphic, and, in short, accords with those who write fa¬ 
bles respecting the gods. But he who does this through images is Pytha- 
goric. For the mathematical disciplines were invented by the Pythago¬ 
reans, in order to a reminiscense of divine concerns, to which, through 
these as images, they endeavour to ascend. For they refer both numbers 
and figures to the gods, according to the testimony of their historians. 
But the entheastic character, or he who is divinely inspired, unfolding 
the truth itself concerning the gods essentially, perspicuously ranks 
among the highest initiators. For these do not think proper to unfold 
the divine orders, or their idioms, to their familiars through veils, but 
announce their powers and their numbers, in consequence of being 
moved by the gods themselves. But the tradition of divine concerns 
according to science, is the illustrious prerogative of the Platonic phi¬ 
losophy. For Plato alone, as it appears to me of all those who are 
known to us, has attempted methodically to divide and reduce into 
order the regular progression of the divine genera, their mutual dif- 


1 In Plat. Theol. lib. i. cap. 4. 
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ference, the common idioms of the total orders, and the distributed 
idioms in each.” 

Again, since Plato employs fables, let us in the first place consider 
whence the antients were induced to devise fables, and in the second 
place, what the difference is between the fables of philosophers and 
those of poets. In answer to the first question then, it is necessary to 
know, that the antients employed fables, looking to two things, viz. na¬ 
ture, and our soul. They employed them by looking to nature, and the 
fabrication of things, as follows. Things unapparent are believed from 
things apparent, and incorporeal natures from bodies. For seeing the 
orderly arrangement of bodies, we understand that a certain incorporeal 
power presides over them; as with respect to the celestial bodies, they 
have a certain presiding motive power. As we therefore see that our 
body is moved, but is no longer so after death, we conceive that it was 
a certain incorporeal power which moved it. Hence, perceiving that 
we believe things incorporeal and unapparent from things apparent and 
corporeal, fables came to be adopted, that we might come from things 
apparent to certain unapparent natures ; as, for instance, that on hearing 
the adulteries, bonds, and lacerations of the gods, castrations of heaven, 
and the like, we may not rest satisfied with the apparent meaning of 
such like particulars, but may proceed to the unapparent, and investi¬ 
gate the true signification. After this manner, therefore, looking to the 
nature of things, were fables employed. 

But from looking to our souls, they originated as follows: While we 
are children we live according to the phantasy ; but the phantastic part 
is conversant with figures, and types, and things of this kind. That the 
phantastic partin us therefore may be preserved, we employ fables, in 
consequence of this part rejoicing in fables. It may also be said, that 
a fable is nothing else titan a false discourse shadowing forth the truth: 

for 
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for a fable is the image of truth. But the soul is the image of the na¬ 
tures prior to herself: and hence the soul very properly rejoices in fables, 
as an image in an image. As we are therefore from our childhood nou¬ 
rished in fables, it is necessary that they should be introduced. And 
thus much for the first problem, concerning the origin of fables. 

In the next place let us consider what the difference is between the 
fables of philosophers 1 and poets. Each therefore has something in 

which 

' The following excellent account of the different species of fables is given by the philosopher 
Sallust, in his book on the Gods and the World, chap. iv. 

“ Of fables, some are theological, others physical, others psychical (or belonging to soul), 
others material, and lastly, others are mixed from these. Fables are theological which employ 
nothing corporeal, but speculate the very essences of the gods; such as the fable which asserts that 
Saturn devoured his children: for it obscurely intimates the nature of an intellectual god, since 
every intellect returns into itself. But we speculate fables physically, when we speak concerning 
the energies of the gods about the world; as when considering Saturn the same as Time and call¬ 
ing the parts of time the children of the universe, we assert that the children are devoured by their 
parents. And we employ fables in a psychical mode, when we contemplate the energies of soul; 
because the intellections of our souls, though by a discursive energy they proceed into other things, 
yet abide in their parents. Lastly, fables are material, such as the Egyptians ignorantly employ, 
considering and calling corporeal natures divinities; such as Isis, earth; Osiris, humidity; Typhon, 
heat: or again, denominating Saturn, water; Adonis, fruits; and Bacchus, wine. And indeed 
to assert that these are dedicated to the gods, in the same manner as herbs, stones, and animals, 
is the part of wise men ; but to call them gods is alone the province of madmen; unless we speak 
in the same manner, as when, from established custom, we call the orb of the sun and its rays the 
sun itself. 

“ But we may perceive the mixed kind of fables, as well in many other particulars, as in the 
fable which relates, that Discord at a banquet of the gods threw a golden apple, and that a dis¬ 
pute about it arising from the goddesses, they were sent by Jupiter to take the judgment of 
Paris, who, charmed with the beauty of Venus, gave her the apple in preference to the rest. For 
in this fable, the banquet denotes the supermundane powers of the gods; and on this account 
they subsist in conjunction with each other: but the golden apple denotes the world, which on 
account of its composition from contrary natures, is not improperly said to be thrown by Dis¬ 
cord, 
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which it abounds more than, and something in which it is deficient 
from, the other. Thus, for instance, the poetic fable abounds in this, 
that we must not rest satisfied with the apparent meaning, but pass on 
to the occult truth. For who, endued with intellect, would believe that 
Jupiter was desirous of having connection with Juno, and on the 
ground, without waiting to go into the bed-chamber. So that 
the poetic fable abounds, in consequence of asserting such things as 
do not suffer us to stop at the apparent, but lead us to explore the 
occult truth. But it is defective in this, that it deceives those of a juve¬ 
nile age. Plato therefore neglects fable of this kind, and banishes 
Homer from his Republic ; because youth, on hearing such fables, will 
not be able to distinguish what is allegorical from what is not. 

Philosophical fables, on the contrary, do not injure those that go no 
further than the apparent meaning. Thus, for instance, they assert that 
there are punishments and rivers under the earth : and if we adhere to 
the literal meaning of these we shall not be injured. But they are de¬ 
ficient in this, that as their apparent signification does not injure, we 
often content ourselves with this, and do not explore the latent truth. 
We may also say that philosophic fables look to the energies of the soul. 
For if we were entirely intellect alone, and had no connection with 
phantasy, we should not require fables, in consequence of always asso¬ 
ciating with intellectual natures. If, again, we were entirely irrational, 

cord, or Strife. But again, since different gifts are imparted to the world by different gods, they 
appear to contend with each other for the apple. And a soul living according to sense (for this 
is Paris), not perceiving other powers in the universe, asserts that the contended apple subsists 
alone through the beauty of Venus. But of these species of fables, such as are theological, belong 
to philosophers; the physical and psychical to poets; and the mixed to the mysteries *; since the 
intention of all mystic ceremonies is to conjoin us with the world and the gods.” 

■ • See mere concerning this species of fables in my Dissertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries.. 

and 
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and lived according to the phantasy, and had no other energy than this, 
it would be requisite that the whole of our life should be fabulous. 
Since, however, we possess intellect, opinion, and phantasy, demonstra¬ 
tions are given with a view to intellect: and hence Plato says, that, if 
you are willing to energize according to intellect, you will have demon¬ 
strations bound with adamantine chains ; if according to opinion, you 
will have the testimony of renowned persons ; and if according to the 
phantasy, you have fables by which it is excited; so that from all these 
you will derive advantage. t 

Plato therefore rejects the more tragical mode of mythologizing of 
the antient poets, who thought proper to establish an arcane theology 
respecting the gods, and on this account devised wanderings, castra¬ 
tions, battles, and lacerations of the gods, and many other such sym¬ 
bols of the truth about divine natures which this theology conceals ;— 
this mode he rejects, and asserts that it is in every respect most foreign 
from erudition. But he considers those mythological discourses about 
the gods, as more persuasive and more adapted to truth, which assert 
that a divine nature is the cause of all good, but of no evil, and that it 
is void of all mutation, comprehending in itself the fountain of truth 
but never becoming the cause of any deception to others. For such types 
of theology Socrates delivers in the Republic. 

All the fables therefore of Plato guarding the truth in concealment^ 
have not even their cxtcrnally-apparent apparatus discordant with our 
undisciplined and unperverted anticipations of divinity. But they 
bring with them an image of the mundane composition, in which both 
the apparent beauty is worthy of divinity, and a beauty more divine 
than this is established in the unapparept lives and powers of its causes. 

In the next place, that the reader may see whence, and front what 
dialogues principally the theological dogmas of Plato may be collected, I 

shall 
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shall present lum with the following translation of what Proclus 1 ha* 
admirably written on this subject. 

“ The truth (says he) concerning the gods pervades, as I may say, 
through all the Platonic dialogues, and in all of them conceptions of 
the-first philosophy, venerable, clear, and supernatural, are dissemi¬ 
nated, in some more obscurely, but in others more conspicuously;—► 
conceptions which excite those that are in any respect able to partake 
of them, to the immaterial and separate essence of the gods. And as 
in each part of the universe and in nature itself, the demiurgus of alt 
■Which the world contains established resemblances of the unknown 
essence of the gods, that all things might be converted to divinity through 
their alliance with it, in like manner I am of opinion, that the divine in¬ 
tellect of Plato weaves conceptions about the gods with all its progeny,, 
and leaves nothing deprived of tlie mention of divinity, that from the 
whole of its offspring, a reminiscence of total natures may be obtained 
and imparted to the genuine lovers of divine concerns, 

“ But if it be requisite to lay before the reader those dialogues out 
©f many, which principally unfold to us the mystic discipline about the 
gods, I shall not err in ranking among this number the Phasdo and Plue- 
drus, the Banquet and the Philebus, and togetlier with these the So- 
pliista and Politicus, the Cratylus and the Timteus. For all these are 
full through the whole of themselves, as I may say, of the divine science 
of Plato. But I should place in the second rank after these, the fable 
in the Gorgias, and that in the Protagoras ; likewise the assertions about 
the providence of the gods in the Laws, and such things as are delivered 
about the Fates, or the mother of the Fates, or the circulations of the 
universe, in the tenth book of the Republic. Again, you may, if you 


' In Plat. Theol. lib, u cap. &c. 
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please, place in the third rank those Epistles, through which we may be 
able to arrive at the science about divine natures. For in these, mention 
is made of the three kings ; and many other divine dogmas worthy the 
Platonic theory arc delivered. It is necessary therefore, regarding these, 
to explore in them each order of the gods. 

“ Thus from the Philebus, we may receive the science respecting die 
one good, and the two first principles of things (bound and infinity) to¬ 
gether with the triad subsisting from these. For you will fi#d all these 
distinctly delivered to us by Plato in that dialogue. But from the Ti- 
mseus you may obtain the theory about intelligibles, a divine narration 
about the demiurgic monad, and the most full truth about the mundane 
gods. From the Phscdrus you may learn all the intelligible and intellec¬ 
tual genera, and the liberated orders of the gods, which are proximately 
established above the celestial circulations. From the Politicus you 
may obtain the theory of the fabrication in the heavens, of the periods 
of the universe, and of the intellectual causes of those periods. But 
from the Sophista you may learn the whole sublunary generation, and 
the idiom of the gods who are allotted the sublunary region, and pre¬ 
side over its generations and corruptions. And with respect to each of 
the gods, we may obtain many sacred conceptions from the Banquet, 
many from the Cratylus, and many from the Phaedo. For in each of 
these dialogues more or less mention is made of divine names, from 
which it is easy for those who are exercised in divine concerns to disco¬ 
ver by a reasoning process the idioms of each. 

“ It is necessary, however, to evince, that each of the dogmas ac¬ 
cords with Platonic principles, and the mystic traditions of theologists. 
For all the Grecian theology is the progeny of the mystic doctrine of Or¬ 
pheus; Pythagoras first of all learning from Aglaophemus the orgies of 
the gods, but Plato in the second place receiving an all-perfect science 

g 2 of 
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of the divinities from the Pythagoric and Orphic writings. For in the 
Philebus, referring the theory about the two forms of principles (bound 
and infinity) to the Pythagoreans, he calls them men dwelling with the 
gods, and truly blessed. Philolaus, therefore, the Pythagorean, has 
left for us in writing many admirable conceptions about these princi¬ 
ples, celebrating their common progression into beings, and their sepa¬ 
rate fabrication. Again, in theTimaeus, endeavouring to teach us about the 
sublunary gods and their order, Plato flies to theologists, calls them the 
sons of the gods, and makes them the fathers of the truth about these 
divinities. And lastly, he delivers the orders of the sublunary gods 
proceeding from wholes, according to the progression delivered by theo¬ 
logists of the intellectual kings. Further still, in the Cratylus, he follows 
the traditions of theologists respecting the order of the divine proces¬ 
sions. But in the Gorgias he adopts the Homeric dogma, respecting 
the triadic hypostases of the demiurgi. And, in short, he every where 
discourses concerning the gods agreeably to the principles of theologists; 
rejecting indeed the tragical part of mythological fiction, but establisb- 
ing first hypotheses in common with the authors of fables. 

“ Perhaps, however, some one may here object to us, that we do not 
in a proper manner exhibit the every where dispersed theology of Plato, 
and that we endeavour to heap together different particulars from dif¬ 
ferent dialogues, as if we were studious of collecting many things into 
one mixture, instead of deriving them all from one and the same foun¬ 
tain. For if this were our intention, we might indeed refer different 
dogmas to different treatises of Plato, but we shall by no means have a 
precedaneous doctrine concerning the gods, nor will there be any dia¬ 
logue which presents us with an all-perfect and entire procession of the 
divine genera, and their coordination with each other. But we shall 
be similar to those who endeavour to obtain a whole from parts, through 
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the want of a whole prior 1 to parts, and to weave together the perfect, 
from things imperfect, when, on the contrary, the imperfect ought to 
have the first cause of its generation in the perfect. For the Timaeus, 
for instance, will teach us the theory of the intelligible genera, and the 
Phaedrus appears to present us with a regular account of the first intel¬ 
lectual orders. But where will be the coordination of intellectuals to 
intelligibles P And what will be the generation of second from first na¬ 
tures P In short, after what manner the progression of the divine orders 
takes place from the one principle of all things, and how in the gene¬ 
rations of the gods, the orders between the one, and all-perfect number, 
are filled up, we shall be unable to evince. 

“ Further still, it may be said, where will be the venerableness of 
your boasted science about divine natures ? For it is absurd to call 
these dogmas, which are collected from many places, Platonic, and 
which, as you acknowledge, are reduced from foreign names to the 
philosophy of Plato; nor are you able to evince the whole entire truth 
about divine natures. Perhaps, indeed, they will say, that certain per¬ 
sons, junior to Plato, have delivered in their writings, and left to their 
disciples, one perfect form of philosophy. You, therefore, are able to 
produce one entire theory about nature from the Timaeus; but from 
the Republic, or Laws, the most beautiful dogmas about morals, and which 
tend to one form of philosophy. Alone, therefore, neglecting the trea¬ 
tise of Plato, which contains all the good of the first philosophy, and 
which may be called the summit of the whole theory, you will be 
deprived of the most perfect knowledge of beings, unless you are so 
much infatuated, as to boast on account of fabulous fictions, though an 

1 A whole prior to parts is that which causally contains parts in itfelf. Such parts too, when 
they proceed from their occult causal subsistence, and have a distinct being of their own, are 
nevertheless comprehended, though in a different manner, in their producing whole. 

analysis 
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analysis of things of this kind abounds with much of the probable, but 
not of the demonstrative. Besides, tilings of this kind are only delivered 
adventitiously in the Platonic dialogues; as the fable in the Protagoras, 
which is inserted for the sake of the political science, and the demon¬ 
strations respecting it. In like manner - the fable in the Republic is 
inserted for the sake of justice; and in the Gorgias for the sake of tem¬ 
perance. For Plato combines fabulous narrations with investigations 
of ethical dogmas, not for the sake of the fables, but for the sake of 
the leading design, that we may not only exercise the intellectual part 
of the soul, through contending reasons, but that the divine part of the 
soul may more perfectly receive the knowledge of beings, through its 
sympathy with more mystic concerns. For from other discourses we 
resemble those who are compelled to the reception of truth; but from 
fables we are affected in an ineffable manner, and call forth our unper¬ 
verted conceptions, venerating the mystic information which they 
contain. 

“ Hence, as it appears to me, Tima;us with great propriety thinks it 
fit that we should produce the divine genera, following the inventors of 
fables as sons of the gods, and subscribe to their always generating 
secondary natures from such as are first, though they should speak 
without demonstration. For this kind of discourse is not demonstrative, 
but entheastic, or the progeny of divine inspiration ; and was invented 
by the antients, not through necessity, but for the sake of persuasion, 
not regarding naked discipline, but sympathy with things themselves. 
But if you are willing to speculate not only the causes of fables, but of 
other theological dogmas, you will find that some of them are scattered 
in the Platonic dialogues for the sake of ethical, and others for the sake 
of physical considerations. For in the Philcbus, Plato discourses con¬ 
cerning bound and infinity, for the sake of pleasure, and a life according 

to 
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to Intellect. For I think the latter are species of the former. In the 
Timaeus the discourse about the intelligible gods is assumed for the sake 
of the proposed physiology. On which account, it is every where ne¬ 
cessary that images should be known from paradigms, but that the 
paradigms of material things should be immaterial, of sensibles intelli¬ 
gible, and of physical forms, separate from nature. But in the Phsedrus, 
Plato celebrates the supercelestial place, the subcelestial profundity, 
and every genus under this for the sake of amatory mania ; the manner 
in which the reminiscence of souls takes place; and the passage to 
these from hence. Every where, however, the leading end, as I may 
say, is either physical or political, while the conceptions about divine 
natures are introduced either for the sake of invention or perfection. 
IIow, therefore, can such a theory as yours be any longer venerable and 
supernatural, and worthy to be studied beyond every thing, when it is 
neither able to evince the whole in itself, nor the perfect, nor that which 
is precedaneous in the writings of Plato, but is destitute of all these, is 
violent and not spontaneous, and does not possess a genuine, but an 
adventitious order, as in a drama ? And such are the particulars which 
may be urged against our design. 

“ To this objection I shall make a just and perspicuous reply. I 
say then that Plato every where discourses about the gods agreeably to 
antient opinions and the nature of things. And sometimes indeed, for 
the sake of the cause of the things proposed, he reduces them to the 
principles of the dogmas, and thence, as from an exalted place of survey, 
contemplates the nature of the thing proposed. But sometimes he 
establishes the theological science as the leading end. For in the Phte- 
drus, his subject respects intelligible beauty, and the participation of 
beauty pervading thence through all things ; and in the Banquet it 
respects the amatory order. 

“ But if it be necessary to consider, in one Platonic dialogue, the all¬ 
perfect. 
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perfect, whole and connected, extending as far as to the complete num¬ 
ber of theology, I shall perhaps assert a paradox, and which will alone 
be apparent to our familiars. Wc ought however to dare, since we have 
begun the assertion, and affirm against our opponents, that the Par¬ 
menides, and the mystic conceptions of this dialogue, will accomplish 
all you desire. For in this dialogue, all the divine genera proceed in 
order from the first cause, and evince their mutual suspension from 
each other. And those indeed which are highest, connate with the one, 
and of a primary nature, are allotted a form of subsistence characterized 
by unity, occult and simple; but such as are last, are multiplied, are 
distributed into many parts, and excel in number, but are inferior in 
power to such as are of a higher order; a id such as are middle, accord¬ 
ing to a convenient proportion, are more composite than their causes, but 
mote simple than their proper progeny. And, in short, all the axioms 
of the theological science appear in perfection in this dialogue; and all 
the divine orders are exhibited subsisting in connexion. So that this is 
nothing else than the celebrated generation of the gods, and the pro¬ 
cession of every kind of being from the ineffable and unknown cause 
of wholes The Parmenides therefore enkindles in the lovers of Plato 
the whole and perfect light of the theological science. But after this, 
the aforementioned dialogues distribute parts of the mystic discipline 
about the gods, and all of them, as I may say, participate of divine 
wisdom, and excite our spontaneous conceptions respecting a divine na¬ 
ture. And it is necessary to refer all the parts of this mystic discipline 
to these dialogues, and these again to the one and all perfect theory of 

* The principle of all things is celebrated by Platonic philosophy as the cause of wholes, because 
through transcendency of power he first produces those powers in the universe which rank as 
wholes, and afterwards those which rank as parts, through thefe. Agreeably to this Jupiter, the 
artificer of the un verse, is almost always called ray the demiurgui of wholes. See 

the Tinjasus, an! the Introduction to it. 
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the Parmenides. For thus, as it appears to me, we shall suspend the 
more imperfect from the perfect, and parts from wholes, and shall ex¬ 
hibit reasons assimilated to things, of which, according to the Platonic 
Timaeus, they are interpreters. Such then is our answer to the objec¬ 
tion which may be urged against us ; and thus we refer the Platonic 
theory to the Parmenides; just as the Timaeus is acknowledged by all 
who have the least degree of intelligence to contain the whole science 
about nature.” 

All that is here asserted by Proclus will be immediately admitted by 
the reader who understands the outlines which we have here given of 
the theology of Plato, and who is besides this a complete master of the 
mystic meaning of the Parmenides ; which I trust he will find suffi¬ 
ciently unfolded, through the assistance of Proclus, in the introduction 
and notes to that dialogue. 

The next important Platonic dogma in order, is that concerning ideas, 
about which the reader will find so much said in the notes on the Par¬ 
menides, that but little remains to be added here. That little however 
is as follows : The divine Pythagoras, and all those who have legiti¬ 
mately received his doctrines, among whom Plato holds the most dis¬ 
tinguished rank, asserted that there are many orders of beings, viz. intel¬ 
ligible, intellectual, dianoetic, physical, or, in short, vital and corporeal 
essences. For the progression of things, the subjection which naturally 
subsists together with such progression, and the power of diversity in 
coordinate genera,* give subsistence to all the multitude of corporeal 
and incorporeal natures. They said, therefore, that there are three or¬ 
ders in the whole extent of beings, viz. the intelligible, the dianoetic, and 
the sensible ; and that iu each of these ideas subsist, characterized by the 
respective essential properties of the natures by which they are con¬ 
tained. And with respect to intelligible ideas, these they placed among 
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divine natures, together with the producing, paradigmatic, and final 
causes of things in a consequent order.' For if these three causes some¬ 
times concur, and are united among themselves (which Aristotle says is 
the case), without doubt this will not happen in the lowest works of na¬ 
ture, but in the first and most excellent causes of all things, which on 
account of their exuberant fecundity have a power generative of all 
things, and from their converting and rendering similar to themselves 
the natures which they have generated, are the paradigms or exemplars 
of all things. But as these divine causes act for their own sake, and on 
account of their own goodness, do they not exhibit the final cause ? 
Since therefore intelligible forms are of this kind, and are the leaders of 
so much good to wholes, they give completion to the divine orders, 
though they largely subsist about the intelligible order contained in tho 
artificer of the universe. But dianoetic forms or ideas imitate the intel¬ 
lectual, which have a prior subsistence, render the order of soul similar 
to the intellectual order, and comprehend all tilings in a secondary 
degree. 

These forms beheld in divine natures possess a fabricative power, but 
with us they are only gnostic, and no longer demiurgic, through the de¬ 
fluxion of our wings, or degradation of our intellectual powers. For, 
as Plato says in the Phaedrus, when the winged powers of the soul are 
perfect and plumed for flight, she dwells on high, and in conjunc¬ 
tion with divine natures governs the world. In the Timaeus, he mani¬ 
festly asserts that the demiurgus implanted thes«t dianoetic forms in 
souls, in geometric, arithmetic, and harmonic proportions: but in his 
Republic (in the section of a line in the 6th book) he calls them images 
of intelligibles; and on this account does not for the most part disdain 
to denominate them intellectual, as being the exemplars of sensible na¬ 
tures. In the Phaedo he says that these are the causes to us of re¬ 
miniscence ; 
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miniscence ; because disciplines are nothing else than reminiscences of 
middle dianoetic forms, from which the productive powers of nature 
being derived, and inspired, give birth to all the mundane phenomena. 

. Plato however did not consider things definable, or in modern lan¬ 
guage abstract ideas, as the only universals, but prior to these he 
established those principles productive of science which essentially reside 
in the soul, as is evident from his Phaedrus and: Phaedo. In the leth 
book of the Republic too, he venerates those separate forms which sub¬ 
sist in a divine intellect. In the Phaedrus, he asserts that souls, elevated 
to the supercelestial place, behold justice herself, temperance herself, 
and science herself; and lastly in the Phaedo he evinces the immortality 
of the soul from the hypothsis of separate forms. 

Syrianus', in his commentary on the 18th book of Aristotle’s Meta¬ 
physics, shows, in defence of Socrates, Plato, the Parmenidaeans, and 
Pythagoreans, that ideas were not introduced by these divine men, ac- 
eerding to the usual meaning of names, as was the opinion of Chrysip- 
jpus, Archedemus, and many of the junior Stoics; for ideas are dis¬ 
tinguished by many differences, from things which are denominated 
fcom custom. Nor do they subsist, says he, together with intellect, 
in the same manner as those slender conceptions which are denominated 
universals abstracted from sensibles, according to the hypothesis of 
Longinus 1 ; for if that which subsists is unsubstantial, it cannot be 
eonsubsistent with intellect. Nor are ideas according to these men 

P 

* See my translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, p. 347. If the reader conjoins what is said 
concerning ideas in the notes on that work, with the introduction and notes to the Parmenides 
in this, he will be in possession of nearly all that is to be found in the. writings of the antients on 
this subject. 

a It appears from this passage of Syrianus that Longinus wasthe original inventor of thje theory 
of abstract ideas; and that Mr. Locke was merely the restorer of.it* . 
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notions, as Cleantlies afterwards asserted them to be. Nor is idea de¬ 
finitive reason, nor material form: for these subsist in composition and 
division, and verge to matter. But ideas are perfect, simple, imma¬ 
terial, and impartible natures. And what wonder is there, says Sy*- 
rianus, if we should separate things which are so much distant from each 
other ? Since neither do we imitate in this particular Plutarch, Atticus, 
and 1 Democritus, who, because universal reasons perpetually subsist in 
the essence of the soul, were of opinion that these reasons are ideas : for 
though they separate them from the universal insensible natures, yet ft 
is not proper to conjoin in one and the samfe, the reasons of soul, and an 
intellect such as ours, with paradigmatic and immaterial forms, and de¬ 
miurgic intellections. But as the divine Plato says, it is the province of 
our soul to collect things into one by a reasoning process, and to possess 
a reminiscence of those transcendent spectacles, which we once beheld 
when governing the universe in conjunction with divinity. Boethus 1 , 
the peripatetic too, with whom it is proper to join Cornutus, thought that 
ideas are the same with universals in sensible natures. However, whe¬ 
ther these universals are prior to particulars, they are not prior in such a 
manner as to be denudated from the habitude which they possess with 
respect to them, nor do they subsist as the causes of particulars ; both 
which are the prerogatives of ideas: or whether they are posterior to 
particulars, as many are accustomed to call them, how can tilings of pos¬ 
terior origin, which have no essential subsistence, but are nothing more 
than slender conceptions, sustain the dignity of fabricative ideas ? 

In what manner then, says Syrianus, do ideas subsist according to the 
contemplative lovers of truth ? We reply, intelligibly and tetradically 
(mpwsnon TirpaSixus ), in animal itself ocv:of r f or the extremity of the 

* This was a Greek philosopher, who is often cited by Simplicius in his Commentary on the 
Predicaments, and must not therefore be confounded with Boetius, the Roman senator and phi¬ 
losopher. 
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intelligible order 1 ; but intellectually and decadically (mtfus not hinHon,s), 
in the intellect of the artificer of the universe: for, according to the 
Pvthagoric Hymn, “ Divine number proceeds from the retreats of the 
undecaving monad, till it arrives at the divine tetrad which produced 
the mother of all things, the universal recipient, venerable, circularly 
investing all things with bound, immovable and unwearied, and which 
is denominated the sacred docad, both by the immortal gods and earth- 
born men.” :: rt yet:, o Sac; o Tlv9ayoeuc: nj ccvtov 

ex Hii/Q/Axvot a*rfaTGb ter’ av txt.rzi 
Tet pu&a rn\ (x9tw f h fa texe pinrepa 7ran~>, 

Tlavfaxia, TrptoCeipav, opoM 7rrpt van rtOtiravy 

Arpjirov, axafxarovy faxaSa xXeiovn fuv ayiw 
AQxvxtci te $ioi ttoti ynyttten avGpuvoi, 

And sucli is the mode of their subsistence according to Orpheus, Py¬ 
thagoras, and Plato. Or if it be requisite to speak in more familiar 
language, an intellect sufficient to itself, and which is a most perfect 
cause, presides over the wholes of the universe, and through these go¬ 
verns all its parts ; but at the same time that it fabricates all mundane 
natures, and benefits them by its providential energies, it preserves its 
own most divine and immaculate purity ; and while it illuminates all 
things, is not mingled with the natures which it illuminates. This intcl- 
lcct, therefore, comprehending in the depths of its essence an ideal 
world, replete with all various forms, excludes privation of cause, and 
casual subsistence, from its energy. Put as it impartsevery good and all 
possible beauty to its fabrications, it converts the universe to itself, 
and renders it similar to its own omniform nature. Its energy, too, is 
such as its intellection; but it understands all things, since it is most 
perfect. Hence there is not any thing which ranks among true beings. 


1 For an account of this order, see the Introduction to the Timseus, and notes on the Parmenides. 
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that is not comprehended in the essence of intellect; but It always esta¬ 
blishes in itself ideas, which are not different from itself and its essence, 
Rut give completion to it, and introduce to the whole of things a cause 
which is at the same time productive, paradigmatic, and final. For it 
energizes as intellect, and the ideas which it contains are paradigmatic, 
as being forms; and they energize from themselves, and according ta 
their own exuberant goodness. And such are the Platonic dogmas con¬ 
cerning idpas, which sophistry and ignorance may indeed oppose, but 
will never be able to confute. 

From this intelligible world, replete with omniform ideas, this sensi¬ 
ble world,, according to. Platq, perpetually flows, depending on its arti¬ 
ficer intellect, in the same manner as shadow on its forming substance. 
For as a deity of an intellectual characteristic is its fabricator, and' 
both the essence and. energy of intellect are established in eternity, 
the sensible universe, which is the effect or production, of such, 
an energy, must be consubsistent with its cause, or, in other words, 
must be a perpetual emanation from it. This will be evident from, 
considering, tlrat every thing which is generated, is either gene¬ 
rated by ast, or. by nature, or. according to power. It is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, that every, thing operating according to nature or art 
should be prior to the things produced; but that tilings operating 
according to power should have their productions coexistent with, 
themselves ; just as the sun produces light coexistent with itself; fire, 
heat; and snow, coldness. If therefore the artificer, of the universe 
produced- it by art, he would not cause it simply to be, but to be in. 
some particular manner ; for aff art produces form. Whence therefore 
does the work!, derive its being ? If he produced it from nature, since 
that which., makes by nature imparts something of itself to its produc¬ 
tions, and the maker of the world is incorporeal, it would be necessary 
that the world,,the offspring of such an energy, should be incorporeal. 

It 
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It remains, therefore, that the demiurgus produced the universe by 
power alone; but every thing generated by power subsists together with 
the cause containing this power: and hence productions of this kind can- 
hot be destroyed, unless the producing cause is deprived of power. The 
divine intellect therefore that produced the Sensible universe caused it 
to be coexistent with himself. 

This world thus depending on its divine artificer, who is himself att 
intelligible world, replete with the archetypal ideas of all things, consi¬ 
dered according to its corporeal nature, is perpetually flowing, and per¬ 
petually advancing to being (» t ? yiyx<r6ai), and compared with its para¬ 
digm, has no stability or reality of being. However, considered as ani¬ 
mated by a divine soul, and as receiving the illuminations of all the 
supermundane gods, and being itself the receptacle of divinities front 
whom bodies are suspended, it is said by Plato in the Tinweus to be a 
blessed god. The great body of this world too, which subsists in a per¬ 
petual dispersion of temporal extension, may be properly called a 
whole with a total subsistence, on account of the perpetuity of its dura¬ 
tion, though this is nothing more than a flowing eternity. And hence 
Plato calls it a whole of wholes; by the other wholes which are com¬ 
prehended in it meaning, the celestial spheres, the sphere of five, 
the whole of air considered as one great orb the whole earth, and 
the whole sea. These spheres, which are called by Platonic writers, 
parts with a total Subsistence, are considered by Plato as aggregately per¬ 
petual. For if the body of t'he world is perpetual, this also must be 
the case with its larger parts, on account of their exquisite alliance to 
it, and m order that wholes with a partial subsistence, such as all indi¬ 
viduals, may rank in the last gradation of things. 

As' the world too, considered as one great comprehending whole, is 
called by Plato a divine animal, so likewise every whole which it 

contains 
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contains is a world, possessing, in the first place, a seif-perfect unity; 
proceeding from the ineffable, by which it becomes a god ; in the 
second place, a divine intellect; in the third place, a divine soul; and 
in the last place, a deified body. Hence each of these wholes is the 
producing cause of all the multitude which it contains, and oo this 
account is said to be a whole prior to parts ; because, considered as 
possessing an eternal form which holds all its parts together, and 
gives to the whole perpetuity of subsistence, it is not indigent of such 
parts to the perfection of its being. That these wholes which rank 
thus high in the universe are animated, must follow by a geometrical 
necessity. For, as Theophrastus well observes, wholes would possess 
less authority than parts, and things eternal than such as are corrup¬ 
tible, if deprived of the possession of soul. 

And now having with venturous, yet unpresumiug wing, ascended to 
the ineffable principle of things, and standing with every eye closed iu 
the vestibules of the adytum, found that we could announce nothing 
concerning him, but only indicate our doubts and disappointment, 
and having thence descended to his occult and most venerable pro¬ 
geny, and passing through the luminous world of ideas, holding fast 
by the golden chain of deity, terminated our downward flight iu the 
material universe, and its undecaying wholes, let us stop awhile and 
contemplate the sublimity and magnificence of the scene which this 
journey presents to our view. Here then we see the vast empire of 
deity, an empire terminated upwards by a principle so ineffable that 
all language is subverted about it, and downwards by the vast body 
of the world. Immediately subsisting after this immense unknown we 
in the next place behold a mighty all-comprehending one, which, as 
being next to that which is in every respect incomprehensible, pos¬ 
sesses much of the ineffable and unknown. From this principle of princi¬ 
ples, 
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pies, in which all things cansally subsist absorbed in superessential 
light and involved in unfathomable depths, we view a beauteous 
progeny of principles, all largely partaking of the ineffable, all stamped 
with the occult characters of deity, all possessing an overflowing ful¬ 
ness of good. From these dazzling summits, these ineffable blossoms, 
these divine propagations, we next see being, life, intellect, soul, na¬ 
ture and body depending; monads suspended from unities , deified na¬ 
tures proceeding from deities. Each of these monads too, is the leader 
of a scries which extends from itself to the last of things, and which 
While it proceeds from, at the same time abides in, and returns to its 
leader. And all these principles and all their progeny are finally cen¬ 
tered and rooted by their summits in the first great all-comprehending 
one. Thus all beings proceed from, and are comprehended in the first 
being; all intellects emanate from one first intellect; all souls from 
one first soul; all natures blossom from one first nature; and all bodies 
proceed from the vital and luminous body of the world. And lastly, all 
these great monads are comprehended in the first one, from which both 
they and all their depending series are unfolded into light. Hence 
this first one is truly the unity of unities, the monad of monads, the 
principle of principles, the God of gods, one and all things, and yet 
one prior to all. 

Such, according to Plato, are the flights of the true philosopher, such 
the august and magnificent scene which presents itself to his view. By 
ascending these luminous heights, the spontaneous tendencies of the 
soul to deity alone find the adequate object of their desire; investiga¬ 
tion here alone finally reposes, doubt expires inv certainty, and know¬ 
ledge loses itself in the incfFable. 

And here perhaps some grave objector, whose little soul is indeed 
acute, but secs nothing with a vision 'healthy and sound, will say 

vol. i. i that 
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that all this is very magnificent, but that it is soaring too high for 
man; that it is merely the effect of spiritual pride; that no truths, either 
in morality or theology, are of any importance which are not adapted 
to the level of the meanest capacity ; and that all that it is necessary 
for man to know concerning either God or himself is so plain, that he 
that runs may read. In answer to such like cant, for it is nothing more,— 
a cant produced by the most profound ignorance, and frequently at¬ 
tended with the most deplorable envy, I ask, is then the Delphic pre¬ 
cept, know thyselt, a trivial mandate ? Can this be accomplished by 
every man ? Or can any one properly know himself without knowing 
the rank he holds in the scale of being ? And can this be effected 
without knowing what are the natures which he surpasses, and what 
those are by which he is surpassed ? And can he know this without 
knowing as much of those natures as it is possible for him to know ? 
And will the objector be hardy enough to say that every man is equal 
to this arduous task ? That he who rushes from the forge, or the mines, 
with a soul distorted, crashed and bruised by base mechanical arts, and 
madly presumes to teach theology to a deluded audience, is master of 
this sublime, this most important science ? For my own part I know of 
no truths which are thus obvious, thus accessible to every man, but 
axioms, those self-evident principles of science which aTe conspicuous 
fey their own light, which are the spontaneous unperverted conceptions 
of the soul, and to which he who does not assent deserves, as Aristotle 
justly remarks, either pity or correction. In short, if this is to be the 
criterion of all moral and theological knowledge, that it must be im¬ 
mediately obvious to -every man, that it is to be apprehended by the 
most careless inspection, what occasion is there for seminaries of learn¬ 
ing ? Education is ridiculous, the toil of investigation is idle. Let us 
at once confine Wisdom in the dungeons of Folly, recall Ignorance from 

her 
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her barbarous wilds, and close the gates of Science with everlasting 
bars. 

Having thus taken a general survey of the great world, and descended 
from the intelligible to the sensible universe, let us still, adhering to 
that golden chain which is bound round the summit of Olympus, and 
from which all things are suspended, descend to the microcosm man. 
for man comprehends in himself partially every thing which the weald 
contains divinely and totally. Hence, according to Plato, he is endued 
with an intellect subsisting in energy, and a rational soul proceeding 
from the same father and vivific goddess as were the causes of the in¬ 
tellect and soul of the universe. He has likewise an ethereal vehicle 
analogous to the heavens, and a terrestrial body composed from the 
four elements, and with which also it is coordinate. \ 

With respect to his rational part, for in this the essence of man con¬ 
sists, we have already shown that it is of a self-motive nature, and that 
it subsists between intellect, which is immovable both in essence and 
energy, and nature, which both moves and is moved. In consequence 
of this middle subsistence, the mundane soul, from which all partial 
souls are derived, is said by Plato, in theTimaeus, to be a medium between 
that which is indivisible and that which is divisible about bodies, i. e. 
the mundane soul is a medium between the mundane intellect, and 
the whole of that corporeal life which the world participates. In like 
manner the human soul is a medium between a demoniacal intellect 
prOximately established above our essence, which it also elevates and 
perfects, and that corporeal life which is distributed about our body, 
and which is the cause of its generation, nutrition, and increase. This 
demoniacal intellect is called by Plato, in the Phaedrus, theoretic and the. 
governor of the soul. The highest part therefore of the human soul is 
the summit of the dianoetic power (r« «xfoT«rw rns Swwiwaf), or that power 
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which reasons scientifically ; and this summit is our intellect. As, how¬ 
ever, our very essence is characterized by reason, this our summit is 
rational, and though it subsists in energy, yet it has a remitted union 
with things themselves. Though too it energizes from itself, and con¬ 
tains intelligibles in its essence, yet from its alliance to the discursive 
nature of soul, and its inclination to that which is divisible, it falls 
short of the perfection of an intellectual essence and energy profoundly 
indivisible and united, and the intelligibles which it contains degenerate 
from the transcendently fulged and self-luminous nature of first intelli¬ 
gibles. Hence, in obtaining a perfectly indivisible knowledge, it 
requires to be perfected by an intellect whose energy is ever vigilant 
and unremitted ; and its intelligibles, that they may become perfect, are 
indigent of the light which proceeds from separate intelligibles. Aris¬ 
totle, therefore, very properly compares the intelligibles of our intellect 
to colours, because these require the splendor of the sun, and denomi¬ 
nates an intellect of this kind, intellect in capacity, both on account of 
its subordination to an essential intellect, and because it is from a 
separate intellect that it receives the full perfection of its nature. The 
middle part of the rational soul is called by Plato dianoia ($(«*««), and 
is that power which, as we have already said, reasons scientifically, de¬ 
riving the principles of its reasoning, which are axioms, from intellect. 
And the extremity of the rational soul is opinion, which in his Sophista 
he defines to be that power which knows the conclusion of dianoia. This 
power also knows the universal in sensible particulars, as that every man 
is a biped, but it knows only the «/, or that a thing is, but is ignorant 
of the or why it is: knowledge of the latter kind being the province 
of the dianoetic power. 

And such is Plato’s division of the rational part of our nature, which 
be very justly considers as the true man; the essence of every thing con¬ 
sisting in its most excellent part. 

After 
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After this follows the irrational nature, the summit of which is the 
phantasy, or that power which perceives every thing accompanied with 
ligure and interval; and on this account it may be called a figured intelli- 
gence n This power, as Jamblichus beautifully observes, 

grows upon, as it were, and fashions all the powers of the soul; exciting 
in opinion the illuminations from the senses, and fixing in that life 
which is extended with body, the impressions which descend from in¬ 
tellect. Hence, says Proclus, it folds itself about the indivisibility of 
true intellect, conforms itself to all formless species, and becomes per¬ 
fectly every thing, from which the dianoetic power, and our indivisible 
reason consists. Hence too, it is all things passively which intellect is 
impassively, and on this account Aristotle calls it passive intellect. 
Under this subsist anger and desire, the former resembling a raging lion, 
and the latter a many-headed beast; and the whole is bounded by 
sense, which is nothing more than a passive perception of things, and 
on this account is justly said by Plato to be rather passion than know¬ 
ledge. ; since the former of these is characterized by inertness, and the 
latter by energy. ■ 

Further still, in order that the union of the soul with this gross ter¬ 
restrial body may be effected in a becoming manner, two vehicles, ac¬ 
cording to Plato, are necessary as media, one of which is ethereal, and 
the other aerial. and of these, the ethereal vehicle is simple and imma¬ 
terial, but the aerial, simple and material; and this dense earthly body is 
composite and material. 

The soul thus subsisting as a medium between natures impartible and 
such as are divided about bodies, it produces and constitutes the latter 
of these ; but establishes in itself the prior causes from which it proc e ds. 
Hence it previously receives, after the manner of an exemplar, the na¬ 
tures to which it is prior as their cause; but it possesses through parti¬ 
cipation. 
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cipatiop, and as the blossoms of first, natures, the causes of its sub¬ 
sistence. Hence it contains in its essence immaterial forms of things 
material, incorporeal of such as sue corporeal, and uncxtended of such 
as are distinguished by interval. But it contains intelligibles after the 
manner of an image, and receives partibly their impartible forms, such 
as are uniform variously, and such as are immovable, according to a self- 
motive condition. Soul therefore is all tilings, and is elegantly said by 
Olympiodorus to be an omniform statue (wKppotfxiv *«): for it contains 
such things as are first through participation, but such as are posterior 
to its nature, after the manner of an exemplar. 

As, too, it is always moved, and this always is not eternal, but term- 
poral, for that which is properly eternal, and such is intellect, is per¬ 
fectly stable, and has no transitive energies,—hence it is necessary that 
its motions should be periodic. For motion is a certain mutation from 
some things into others. And beings are terminated by multitudes and 
magnitudes. These therefore being terminated, there can neither be an in¬ 
finite mutation, according to a right line, nor can that which is always 
moved proceed according to a finished progression. Hence that which is 
always moved will proceed from the same to the same; and will thus 
form a periodic motion. Hence, too, the human, and this also is true 
of every mundane soul, uses periods and restitutions of its proper life. 
For, in consequence of being measured by time, it energizes transitively, 
and possesses a proper motion. But every thing which is moved per¬ 
petually and participates of time, revolves periodically and proceeds 
from the same to the same. And hence the soul, from possessing motion 
and energizing according to time, will both possess periods of motion, 
and restitutions to its pristine state. 

Again, as the human soul, according to Plato, ranks among the num¬ 
ber of those souls that sometime,s follow the mundane divinities, in con¬ 
sequence 
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Sequence of subsisting immediately after daemons and heroes, the Jtetr- 
jielual attendants of the gods, hence it possesses a power of descending 
infinitely into generation, or the sublunary region, and of ascending 
from generation to real being. For since it does not reside with divi¬ 
nity through an infinite time, neither will it be conversant with bodies 
through the whole succeeding time. For that which has no temporal' 
beginning, both according to Plato and Aristotle, cannot have an end ; 
and that which has no end, is necessarily without a beginning. It re¬ 
mains, therefore, that every soul must perform periods, both of ascen¬ 
sions from generation, and of descensions into generation; and that 
this will never fail, through an infinite time. 

From all this it follows that the soul, while an inhabitant of earth, is 
in a fallen condition, an apostate from deity, an exile from the orb of 
light Hence Plato, in the 7th book of his Republic, considering our 
life with reference to erudition and the want of it, assimilates us to men 
in a subterranean cavern, who have been there confined from their child¬ 
hood, and so fettered by cliains as to be only able to look before them 
to the entrance of the cave which expands to the light, but incapable 
through the chain of turning themselves round. He supposes too, that 
they have the light of a fire burning far above and behind them; $bd 
that between the fire and the fettered men, there is a road above, along 
which a low wall is built. On this wall are seen men bearing utensils of 
every kind, and statues in wood and stone of men and other animals. 
And of these men some are speaking and others silent. "With respect 
to the fettered men in this cave, they see nothing of themselves os 
another, or of what is carrying along, but the shadows formed by the fire 
falling on the opposite part of the cave. He supposes too, that tlio 
opposite part of this prison has an echo; and that in consequence of ting 

the 
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the fettered men, when they hear any one speak, will imagine that it'is 
niothing else than the passing shadow. 

Here, in the first place, as we have observed in the notes on that 
book, the road above, between the fire and the fettered men, indicates 
that there is a certain ascent in the cave itself from a more abject to a 
more elevated life. By this ascent therefore Plato signifies the contem¬ 
plation of dianoetic objects, in the mathematical disciplines. For as 
the shadows in the Cave correspond to the shadows of visible objects, 
and visible objects are the immediate images of dianoetic forms, or 
those ideas which the soul essentially participates, it is evident that 
the objects from which these shadows are formed must correspond to 
such as are dianoetic. It is requisite, therefore, that the dianoetic 
power, exercising itself in these, should draw forth the principles of 
these from their latent retreats, and should contemplate them not in 
images, but as subsisting in herself in impartible involution. 

In the next place he says, “ that the man who is to be led from the- 
cave, will more easily see what the heavens contain, and the heavens 
themselves, by looking in the night to the light of the stars, and the 
moon, than by day looking on the sun, and the light of the sun." By 
this he signifies the contemplation of intelligibles: for the stare and 
their light are imitations of intelligibles, so far as all of them partake 
of the form of the sun, in the same manner as intelligibles are charac¬ 
terized by the nature of the good. 

'■ After the contemplation of these, and after the eye is accustomed 
through these to the light, as it is requisite in the visible region to see 
the sun himself in the last place, in like manner, according to Plato, 
the idea of the good must be seen the last in the intelligible region, lie 
likewise divinely adds; that it is scarcely to be seen ; for we can only be 

conjoined 
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conjoined with it through the intelligible, in the vestibule of which it 
is befield by the ascending soul. 

In short, the soul, according to Plato, can only be restored while on 
earth to the divine likeness, which she abandoned by her descent, and 
be able after death to reascend to the intelligible world, by the exercise 
of the cathartic and theoretic 1 virtues ; the former purifying her from 
the defdcments of a mortal nature, and the latter elevating her to the 
vision of true being : for thus, as Plato says in the Timseus, ■“ the soul 
becoming sane and entire, will arrive at the form of her pristine habit *.” 
The cathartic, however, must necessarily precede the theoretic virtues > 
since it is impossible to survey truth while subject to the perturbation 
and tumult of the passions. For the rational soul subsisting as a medium 
between intellect and the irrational nature, can then only without 
divulsion associate with the intellect prior to herself, when she 
becomes pure from copassivity with inferior natures. By the cathartic 
virtues, therefore, we become sane, in consequence of being liberated 
from the passions as diseases ; but we become entire by the reasump- 
tion of intellect and science, as of our proper parts; and this is effected 
by contemplative truth. Plato also clearly teaches us that our apostacy 
from better natures is only to be healed by a flight from hence, when he 
defines in his Thesetetus philosophy to be a flight from terrestrial evils: 
for he evinces by this that passions are connascent with mortals alone. 
He likewise says in the same dialogue, “ that neither can evils be! 
abolished, nor yet do they subsist with the gods, but that they neces¬ 
sarily revolve about this terrene abode, and a mortal nature.” Fof 
those who' are obnoxious to generation and corruption can also be 

In the PhEiIo Plato discourses on the former of these virtues, and in the Theaetetus ori the 

latter, 
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a,Tec ted in a manner contrary to nature, which is the beginning of evils. 
But in the same dialogue he subjoins the mode by which our flight from 
evil is to be accomplished. “ It is necessary,” says he, “ to fly from 
hence thither : but the flight is a similitude to divinity, as far as is pos¬ 
sible to man ; and this similitude consists in becoming just and holy in 
conjunction with intellectual prudenceFor it is necessary that he 
who wishes to run from evils, should in the first place turn away from a 
mortal nature; since it is not possible for those who are mingled with it 
to avoid being filled with its attendant evils. As therefore, through our 
flight from divinity, and the deduction of those wings which elevate us 
on high, we fell into this mortal abode, and thus became connected 
with evils, so by abandoning passivity with a mortal nature, and by the 
germination of the virtues, as of certain wings, we return to the abode 
of pure and true good, and to the possession of divine felicity. 
For the essence of man subsisting as a medium between demoniacal 
natures, who always have an intellectual knowledge of divinity, and 
those beings who are never adapted by nature to understand him, it 
ascends to the former and descends to the latter, through the possession 
and desertion of intellect. For it becomes familiar both with the divine 
and brutal likeness, through the amphibious condition of its nature. 

When the soul therefore has recovered her pristine perfection in as 
great a degree as is possible, while she is an inhabitant of earth by the 
exercise of the cathartic and theoretic virtues, she returns after death, as 
he says in the Timseus, to her kindred star from which she fell, and 
enjoys a blessed life. Then too, as he says in the Phsedrus, being 
winged, she governs the world in conjunction with the gods. And this 
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indeed is tlie most beautiful end of her labours. This is what he calls, 
in the Phaedo, a great contest, and a mighty hope *. This is the most 
perfect fruit of philosophy to familiarize and lead her back to things 
truly beautiful, to liberate her from this terrene abode as from a certain 
subterranean cavern of material life, elevate her to ethereal splendors, 
and place her in the islands of the blessed. 

From this account of the human soul, that most important Platonic 
dogma necessarily follows, that our soul essentially contains all know¬ 
ledge, and that whatever knowledge she acquires in the present life, is 
in reality nothing more than a recovery of what she once possessed. 
This recovery is very properly called by Plato reminiscence, not as 
being attended with actual recollection in the present life, but as being 
an actual repossession of what the soul had lost through her oblivious 
union with the body. Alluding to this essential knowledge of the soul, 
which discipline evocates from its dormant retreats, Plato says, in the 
Sophista, “ that we know all things as in a dream, and are again 
ignorant of them, according to vigilant perception.” Hence too, as 
Proclus 1 well observes, it is evident that the soul does not collect her 
knowledge from scnsibles, nor from things partial and divisible discover 
the whole and the one. For it is not proper to think that things which 
have in no respect a real subsistence, should be the leading causes of 
knowledge to the soul; and that things which oppose each other and 
are ambiguous, should precede science which has a sameness of sub¬ 
sistence ; nor that things which are variously mutable should be gene¬ 
rative of reasons which are established in unity; nor that things 
indefinite should be the causes of definite intelligence. It is not fit, 

’ O ptyac ocyun, uai t\m; n /KyotoI. 
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therefore, that the truth of things eternal should be received from 
the many, nor the discrimination of universals from sensible*, nor a 
judgment respecting what is good from irrational natures; but it is re¬ 
quisite, that the soul entering within herself, should investigate in her¬ 
self the true and the good, and the eternal reasons of things. 

"We have said that discipline awakens the dormant knowledge of the 
soul; and Plato considered this as particularly effected by the mathe¬ 
matical disciplines. Hence he asserts of theoretic arithmetic, that it 
imparts no small aid to our ascent to real being, and that it liberates 
us from the wandering and ignorance about a sensible nature. Geome¬ 
try too is considered by him as most instrumental to the knowledge of 
the good, when it is not pursued for the sake of practical purposes, but 
as the means of ascent to an intelligible essence. Astronomy also 
is useful for the purpose of investigating the fabricator of all things, and 
contemplating as in most splendid images the ideal world, and its inef¬ 
fable cause. And lastly music, when properly studied, is subservient 
to our ascent, viz. when from sensible we betake ourselves to the con¬ 
templation of ideal and divine harmony. Unless, however, we thus em¬ 
ploy the mathematical disciplines, the study of them is justly considered 
by Plato as imperfect and useless, and of no worth. For as the true 
end of man according to his philosophy is an assimilation to divinity, in. 
the greatest perfection of which human nature is capable, whatever 
contributes to this, is to be ardently pursued; but whatever has a dif¬ 
ferent tendency, however necessary it may be to the wants and conveni- 
encies of the mere animal life, is comparatively little and vile. Hence 
it. is necessary to pass rapidly from things visible and audible, to those 
which are alone seen by the eye of intellect. For th.c mathematical 
sciences, when properly studied, move the inherent knowledge of the 
soul; awaken its intelligence; purify its dianoetic power; call forth its 

essential 
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essential forms from their dormant retreats; remove that oblivion and 
ignorance which are congenial with our birth; and dissolve the bonds 
arising from oar union with an irrational nature. It is therefore beauti¬ 
fully said by Plato, in the 7th book of his Republic, “ that the soul 
through these disciplines has an organ purified and enlightened, which is 
blinded and buried by studies of a different kind, an organ better worth 
saving than ten thousand eyes, since truth becomes visible through this 
alone.” 

Dialectic, however, or the vertex of the mathematical sciences, as it is 
called by Plato in his Republic, is that master discipline which particu¬ 
larly leads us up to an intelligible essence. Of this first of sciences, 
which is essentially different from vulgar logic, and is the same with 
what Aristotle calls the first philosophy and wisdom, I have largely- 
spoken in the introduction and notes to the Parmenides. Suffice it 
therefore to observe in this place, that dialectic differs from mathemati¬ 
cal science in this, that tire latter flows from, and the former is void of 
hypothesis. That dialectic has a power of knowing universals; that it 
ascends to good and the supreme cause of all; and that it considers, 
good as the end of its elevation ; but that the mathematical science, 
which previously fabricates for itself definite principles, from which it 
evinces tilings consequent to such principles, does not tend to the prin¬ 
ciple, but to the conclusion, lienee Plato does not expel mathemati¬ 
cal knowledge from the number of the sciences, but asserts it to be the 
next in rank to that one science which is the summit of all; nor does he 
accuse it as ignorant of its own principles, but considers it as receiving 
these from the master science dialectic, and that possessing them without 
any demonstration, it demonstrates from these its consequent propositions. 

Hence Socrates, in the Republic, speaking of the power of dialectic, 
says, that it surrounds all disciplines like a defensive enclosure, and 

elevates 
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elevates those that use it, to the good itself, and the first unities; that it 
purifies the eye of the soul; establishes itself in true beings, and the one 
principle of all things, and ends at last in that which is no longer hypo¬ 
thetical. The power of dialectic, therefore, being thus great, and the 
end of this path so mighty, it must by no means be confounded with ar¬ 
guments which are alone conversant with opinion : for the former is the 
guardian of sciences, and the passage to it is through these, but the latter 
is perfectly destitute of disciplinative science. To which we may add, 
that the method of reasoning, which is founded in opinion, regards only 
that which is apparent; but the dialectic method endeavours to arrive 
at the one itself, always employing for this purpose steps of ascent, and 
at last beautifully ends in the nature of the good. Very different, there¬ 
fore, is it from the merely logical method, which presides over the 
demonstrative phantasy, is of a secondary nature, and is alone pleased 
with contentious discussions. For the dialectic of Plato for the most 
part employs divisions and analyses as primary sciences, and as imitating 
the progression of beings from the one, and their conversion to it again. 
It likewise sometimes uses definitions and demonstrations, and prior to 
these the definitive method, and the divisive prior to this. On the con¬ 
trary, the merely logical method, which is solely conversant with opinion, 
is deprived of the incontrovertible reasonings of demonstration. 

The following is a specimen of the analytical method of Plato’s 
dialectic *. Of analysis there are three species. For one is an ascent 
from sensiblcs to the first intclligibles; a second is an ascent through 
things demonstrated and subdemonstrated, to undemonstrated and im¬ 
mediate propositions; and a third proceeds from hypothesis to unhypo¬ 
thetical principles. Of the first of these species, Plato has given a most 
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admirable specimen in the speech of Diotima in the Banquet. For 
there he ascends from the beauty about bodies to the beauty in souls; 
from this to the beauty in right disciplines; from this again to the beauty 
in laws; from the beauty in laws to the ample sea of beauty (w 
niXayo; nv y.x>m) ; and thus proceeding, he at length arrives at the beautiful 
itself. 

The second species of analysis is as follows: It is necessary to make 
the thing investigated, the subject of hypothesis; to survey such things 
as are prior to it) and to demonstrate these from things posterior, as¬ 
cending to such as are prior, till we arrive at the first thing, and to which 
we give our assent. But beginning from this, we descend synthetically 
to the thing investigated. Of this species, the following is an example, 
from the Phaedrus of Plato. It is inquired if the soul is immortal; 
and this being hypothetically admitted, it is inquired in the next place 
if it is always moved. This being demonstrated, the next inquiry is, if 
that which is always moved, is self-moved; and this again being de¬ 
monstrated, it is considered whether that which is self-moved, is the 
principle of motion; and afterwards if the principle is unbegotten. 
This then being admitted as a thing acknowledged, and likewise that 
what is unbegotten is incorruptible, the demonstration of the thing pro¬ 
posed is thus collected. If there is a principle, it is unbegotten and 
incorruptible. That which is self-moved is the principle of motion. 
Soul is self-moved. Soul therefore (/. e. the rational soul) is incorrup¬ 
tible, unbegotten, and immortal 

Of the third species of analysis, which proceeds from the hypothetical 
to that which is unhypothetic, Plato has given a most beautiful speci¬ 
men in the first hypothesis of his Parmenides. For here, taking for his 
hypothesis that the one is, he proceeds through an orderly scries of 
negations, which are not privative of their subjects, but generative of 

things 
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things which arc as it were their opposites, iilj ho at length, takes away 
the hypothesis, that /Ac one is.. For he denies of it all discourse and 
every appellation.. And thus evidently denies of- it not only that it is, 
but even negation. For all things are posterior U>:the one ; viz. things 
known, knowledge, and the instruments, of knowledge. And thus, be¬ 
ginning from the hypothetical, he ends in that which is unhypothctical, 
and truly ineflable. 

Having taken a general survey, both of the great world and the 
microcosm man, I shall close this account of the principal dogmas of 
Plato, with the outlines of his doctrine concerning Providence and Fate, 
as it is a subject of the greatest importance, and the difficulties in which 
it is involved are happily removed by that prince of philosophers'. 

In the first place, therefore. Providence, according to common con¬ 
ceptions, is the cause of good to the subjects of its care; and Fate is the 
cause of a certain connexion to generated natures. This being admitted, 
let us consider what the things are which are connected. Of beings, 
therefore, some have their essence in eternity,, and others in time. But 
by beings whose essence is in eternity, I mean those whose energy as 
well as their essence is eternal; and by beings essentially temporal, those 
whose essence is alwaj's in generation, or becoming to be, though this 
should take place in an infinite time. The media between these two 
extremes are natures, which, in a certain respect, have an essence per¬ 
manent and better than generation, or a flowing subsistence, but whose 
energy is measured by time. For it is necessary that every procession, 
from things first to last should be effected through media. The medium, 
therefore, between these two extremes, must either be that which has an 
eternal essence, but an energy indigent of time, or, on the contrary, that 

*See the antient Latin version of Proclus on Providence and Fate, in the 8th vol. of the Bib- 
lioth. Graec. of Fabricius. 
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which has a temporal essence, but an eternal energy. It is impossible, 
however, for the latter of these to have any subsistence ; for if this were 
admitted, energy would be prior to essence. The medium, therefore, 
must be that whose essence is eternal, but energy temporal. And the 
three orders which compose this first middle and last are, the intellectual, 
psychical (or that pertaining to soul), and corporeal. For from what 
has been already said by us concerning the gradation of beings, it 
is evident that the intellectual order is established in eternity, both hi 
essence and energy; that the corporeal order is always in generation, or 
advancing to being, and this either in an infinite time, or in a part of 
time; and that the psychical is indeed eternal in essence, but tem¬ 
poral in energy. Where then shall we rank things which, being dis¬ 
tributed either in places or times, have a certain coordination and 
sympathy with each other through connexion? It is evident that they 
must be ranked among altermotive and corporeal natures. For of 
things which subsist beyond the order of bodies, some are better both 
than place and time; and others, though they energize according to 
time, appear to be entirely pure from any connexion with place. 

Hence things which are governed and connected by Fate are entirely 
altermotive and corporeal. If this then is demonstrated, it is manifest, 
that admitting Fate to be a cause of connexion, we must assert that it 
presides over altermotive and corporeal natures. If, therefore, we look 
to that which is the proximate cause of bodies, and through which also 
altermotive beings are moved, breathe, and are held together, we shall 
find that this is nature, the energies of which are to generate, nourish, 
and increase. If, therefore, this power not only subsists in us and all 
other animals and plants, but prior to partial bodies there is, by a much 
greater necessity, one nature of the world which comprehends and is 
motive of all bodies; it follows, that nature must be the cause of things 
von. i. 1 connected, 
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connected, and that in this we must investigate Fate. Hence Fate i» 
nature, or that incorporeal power which is the one life of the world, pre¬ 
siding over bodies, moving all things according to time, and connecting 
the motions of things that, by places and times, are distant from each 
other. It is likewise the cause of the mutual sympathy of mortal na¬ 
tures, and of their conjunction with such as are eternal. For the nature 
which is in us, binds and connects all the parts of our body, of which 
also it is a certain Fate. And as in our body some parts have a principal 
subsistence, and others are less principal, and the latter are consequent 
to the former, so in the universe, the generations of the less principal 
parts are consequent to the motions of the more principal, viz. the sub¬ 
lunary generations to the periods of the celestial bodies; and the circle 
of the former is the image of the latter. 

Hence it is not difficult to see that Providence is deity itself, the 
fountain of all good. For whence can good be imparted to all things, 
but from divinity ? So that no other cause of good but deity is, as Plato 
says, to be assigned. And, in the next place, as this cause is superior 
to all intelligible and sensible natures, it is consequently superior to 
Fate. Whatever too is subject to Fate, is also under the dominion of 
Providence; having its connexion indeed from Fate, but deriving the 
good which it possesses from Providence. But again, not all tilings 
that are under the dominion of Providence are indigent of Fate; for in- 
telligibles are exempt from its sway. Fate therefore is profoundly 
conversant with corporeal natures; since connexion introduces time and 
corporeal motion. Hence Plato, looking to this, says in the Timaeus, 
that the world is mingled from intellect and necessity, the former ruling 
over the latter. For by necessity here he means the motive cause of 
bodies, which in other places he calls Fate. And this with great pro¬ 
priety ; since every body is compelled td do whatever it does, and to 

suffer 
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Buffer whatever it suffers ; to heat or to be heated, to impart or to receive 
cold. But the elective power is unknown to a corporeal nature ; so 
that the necessary and the nonelective may be said to be the peculiarities 
of bodies. 

As there are two genera of things therefore, the intelligible and the 
sensible, so likewise there are two kingdoms of these ; that of Providence 
upwards, which reigns over intelligibles and sensibles, and that of Fate 
downwards, which reigns over sensibles only. Providence likewise 
differs from Fate, in the same manner as deity, from that which is divine 
indeed, but by participation, and not primarily. For in other things 
we see that which has a primary subsistence, and that which subsists ac¬ 
cording to participation. Thus the light which subsists in the orb of 
the sun is primary light, and that which is in the air, according to par¬ 
ticipation ; the latter being derived from the former. And life is pri¬ 
marily in the soul, but secondarily in the body. Thus also, according to 
Plato, Providence is deity, but Fate is something divine, and not a god : 
for it depends upon Providence, of which it is as it were the image. 
As Providence too is to intelligibles, so is Fate to sensibles. And alter- 
nately as Providence is to Fate, so are intelligibles to sensibles. But in¬ 
telligibles are the first of beings, and from these others derive their sub¬ 
sistence. And hence the order of Fate depends on the dominion 
of Providence. 

In the second place, let us look to the rational nature itself, when 
correcting the inaccuracy of sensible information, as when it accuses the 
sight of deception, in seeing the orb of the sun as not larger than a foot 
in diameter; when it represses the ebullitions of anger, and exclaims 
with Ulysses, 

“ Endure my heart;” 

or when it restrains the wanton tendencies off desire to corporeal de- 

12 light. 
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light. For in all such operations it manifestly subdues the irrational 
motions, both gnostic and appetitive, and absolves itself from them, as 
from things foreign to its nature. But it is necessary to investigate the 
essence of every thing, not from its perversion, but from its energies ac¬ 
cording to nature. If therefore reason, when it energizes in us as rea¬ 
son, restrains the shadowy impression of the delights of licentious desire, 
punishes the precipitate motion of fury, and reproves the senses as full 
of deception, asserting that 

“ We nothing accurate, or see, or hear 1 

and if it says this, looking to its internal reasons, none of which it 
knows through the body, or through corporeal cognitions, it is evident 
that, according to this energy, it removes itself far from the senses, con¬ 
trary to the decision of which it becomes separated from those sorrows 
and delights. 

After this, let us direct our attention to another and a better motion 
-of our rational soul, when, during the tranquillity of the inferior parts, 
•by a self-convertive energy, it sees its own essence, the powers which it 
-contains, the harmonic reasons from which it consists, and the many lives 
■of which it is the middle boundary, and thus finds itself to be a rational 
world, the image of prior natures from which it proceeds, but the para¬ 
digm of such as are posterior to itself. To this energy of the soul, theo¬ 
retic arithmetic and geometry greatly contribute; for these remove it 
from the senses, purify the intellect from the irrational forms of life with 
which it is surrounded, and lead it to the incorporeal perception of 
ideas. For if these sciences receive the soul replete with images, and 
knowing nothing subtile, and unattended with material garrulity; and if 
they elucidate reasons possessing an irrefragable necessity of demon- 

* A Hue of Epicliarmus, See the Phsedo; 
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stration, and forms full oF all certainty and immateriality, and which 
by no means call to their aid the inaccuracy of sensibles, do they not 
evidently purify our intellectual life from things which fill us with a pri¬ 
vation of intellect, and which impede our perception of true being? 

After both these operations of the rational soul, let us now survey her 
highest intelligence, through which she sees her sister souls in the uni¬ 
verse, who are allotted a residence in the heavens, and in the whole of 
a visible nature, according to the will of the fabricator of the world* 
But above all souls she sees intellectual essences and orders. For a dei- 
form intellect resides above every soul, and which also imparts to the 
soul an intellectual habit. Prior to these, however, she sees those divine 
monads, from which all intellectual multitudes receive their unions-. 
For'above all things united, there must necessarily be unific causes; 
above things vivified, vivifying causes; above intellectual natures, those 
that impart intellect; and above all participants, imparticipable natures* 
From all these elevating modes of intelligence, it must be obvious to 
.such as are not perfectly blind, how the soul, leaving sense and body be¬ 
hind, surveys through the projecting energies of intellect those beings 
that are entirely exempt from all connexion with a corporeal nature. 

The rational and intellectual soul therefore, in whatever manner it 
may be moved according to nature, is beyond body and sense. And 
hence it must necessarily have an essence separate from both. But 
from this again, it becomes manifest, that when it energizes according 
to its nature, it is superior to 1 ate, and beyond the reach of its attractive 
power; but that, when falling into sense and things irrational and cor- 
poralized, it follows downward natures, and lives with them as with 
inebriated neighbours, then together with them it becomes subject to 
the dominion of Fate. For again, it is necessary that there should be 
an order of beings of such a kind, as to subsist according to essence above 

Fate* 
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Fate, but to be sometimes ranked under it according to habitude. For if 
there are beings, and such are all intellectual natures, which are eter¬ 
nally established above the laws of Fate, and also such which, according 
to the whole of their life, are distributed under the periods of Fate, it is 
necessary that the medium between these should be that nature which 
is sometimes above, and sometimes under the dominion of Fate. For 
the procession of incorporeal natures is much more without a vacuum 
than that of bodies. 

The free will therefore of man, according to Plato, is a rational 
elective power, desiderative of true and apparent good, and leading 
the soul to both, through which it ascends and descends, errs and acts 
with rectitude. And hence the elective will be the same with that which 
characterises our essence. According to this power, we differ from 
divine and mortal natures: for each of these is void of that two-fold 
inclination ; the one on account of its excellence being alone established 
in true good ; but the other in apparent good, on account of its defect. 
Intellect too characterizes the one, but sense the other; and the former, 
as Plotinus says, is our king, but the latter our messenger. We therefore 
are established in the elective power as a medium; and having the 
ability of tending both to true and apparent good, when we tend to the 
former we follow the guidance of intellect, when to the latter, that of 
sense. The power therefore which is in us is not capable of all things. 
For the power which is omnipotent is characterized by unity ; and on 
this account is all-powerful, because it is one, and possesses the form of 
good. But the elective power is two-fold, and on this account is not 
able to effect all things; because by its inclinations to true and apparent 
good, it falls short of that nature which is prior to all things. It would 
however be all-powerful, if it had not an elective impulse, and was 
will alone. For a life subsisting according to will alone subsists accord¬ 
ing 
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ing to good, because the will naturally tends to good, and such a life 
makes that which is characteristic in us most powerful and deiform. 
And hence through this the soul, according to .Plato, becomes divine, 
and in another life, in conjunction with deity, governs the world. And 
thus much for the outlines of the leading dogmas of the philosophy of 
Plato. 

In the beginning of this Introduction, I observed that, in drawingp 
these outlines, I should conduct the reader through novel and solitary 
path; solitary indeed they must be, since they have been unfre¬ 
quented from the reign of the emperor Ju ti ian to the present time - r 
and novel they will doubtless appear to readers of every description* 
and particularly to those who have been nursed as it were in the bosom 
of matter, the pupils of experiment, the darlings of sense* and the 
legitimate descendants of the earth-born race that warred on tlie Olym¬ 
pian gods. To such as these, who have gazed on the dark and defbimedi 
face of their nurse, till they are incapable of beholding the light of 
truth, and who are become so drowsy from drinking immoderately of 
the cup of oblivion, that their whole life is nothing more than a trans¬ 
migration from sleep to sleep, and from dream to dream, like men 
passing from one bed to another,—to such as these, the road through 
which we have been travelling will appear to be a delusive passage* 
and the objects which we have surveyed to be nothing more than 
phantastic visions, seen only by the eye of imagination, and when seen, 
idle and vain as lire dreams of a shadow. 

The following arguments, however, may perhaps awaken some few of 
these who are less lethargic than the rest, from the sleep of sense, and 
enable them to elevate their mental eye from the dark mire in which 
they are plunged, and gain a glimpse of this most weighty truth, that 
there is another world, of w hich this is nothing more than a most 

obscure 
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obscure resemblance, and another life, of which this is but the flying 
mockery. My present discourse therefore is addressed to those who 
consider experiment as the only solid criterion of truth. In the first 
place then, these men appear to be ignorant of the invariable laws of 
demonstration properly so called, and that the necessary requisites of 
all demonstrative 1 propositions arc these ; that they exist as causes, arc 
primary, more excellent, peculiar, true, and known than the conclu¬ 
sions. For cveay demonstration not only consists of principles prior to 
others, but of such as are eminently first; since if the assumed pro¬ 
positions may be demonstrated by other assumptions, such propositions 
may indeed appear prior to the conclusions, but are by no means 
entitled to the appellation of first. Others, on the contrary, which 
require no demonstration, but are of themselves manifest, are deservedly 
esteemed the first, the truest, and the best. Such indemonstrable 
truths were called by the antients axioms from their majesty and autho¬ 
rity, as the assumptions which consitute demonstrative syllogisms 
derive all their force and efficacy from these. 

In the next place, they seem not to be sufficiently aware, that uni¬ 
versal is better than partial demonstration. For that demonstration is 
the more excellent which is derived from the better cause; but a 
universal is more extended and excellent than a. partial cause; since the 
arduous investigation of the why in any subject is only stopped by the. 
arrival at universals. Thus if we desire to know why the outward 
angles of a triangle are equal to four right angles, and it is answered, 
Because the triangle is isosceles; we again ask. But why because 
isosceles < And if it be replied, Because it is a triangle ; we may again 
inquire, But why because a triangle ? To which we finally answer, 


1 .See the Second Au.il) lies of Aristotle. 
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because a triangle is a right-lined figure. Ami here our inquiry rests at 
that universal idea, which embraces every preceding particular one, and 
is contained in no oilier more general and comprehensive than itself. 
Add too, that the demonstration of particulars is almost the demon¬ 
stration of infinites ; of itnivcrsals the demonstration of linite.s; and of 
infinites there can be no science. That demonstration likewise is the 
best which furnishes the mind with the most ample knowledge ; and 
this is alone the province of universals. We may also add, that he 
who knows universals knows particulars likewise in capacity ; but we 
cannot infer that he who has the best knowledge of particulars knows 
any thing of universals. And lastly, that which is universal is the ob¬ 
ject of intellect and reason; but particulars are coordinated to the 
perceptions of sense. 

But here perhaps the experimentalist will say, admitting all this to 
be true, yet we no otherwise obtain a perception of these universals 
than by an induction of particulars, and abstraction from sensible?. 
To this I answer that the universal which is the proper object of science, 
is not by any means the offspring of abstraction; and induction is no 
otherwise subservient to its existence than as an exciting cause. For if 
scientific conclusions arc indubitable, if the truth of demonstration is 
necessary and eternal, this universal is truly all, and not like that gained 
by abstraction, limited to a certain number of particulars. Thus the 
proposition that the angles of every triangle are equal to two right, if it 
is indubitably true, that is, if the term every in it really includes all 
triangles, cannot be the result of any abstraction; for this, however 
extended it may be, is limited, and falls far short of universal compre¬ 
hension. Whence is it then that the dianoetic power concludes tints 
confidently that the proposition is true of all triangles ? For if it be said 
that the mind, after having abstracted triangle from a certain number of 
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particulars, adds from itself what is wanting to complete the all; in the 
first place, no man, I believe, will say that any such operation as this 
took place in his mind when he first learnt this proposition ; and in the 
next place, if this should be granted, it would follow that such propo¬ 
sition is a mere fiction, since it is uncertain whether that which is added 
to complete the all is truly added; and thus the conclusion will no 
longer be indubitably necessary. 

In short, if the words all and every, with which every page of theoretic 
mathematics is full, mean what they arc conceived by all men to mean, 
and if the universals which they signify are the proper objects of 
science, such universals must subsist in the soul prior to the energies 
of sense. Hence it will follow that induction is no otherwise subser¬ 
vient to science, than as it produces credibility in axioms and petitions; 
and this by exciting the universal conception of these latent in the 
soul. The particulars, therefore, of which an induction is made in 
order to produce science, must be so simple, that they may be imme¬ 
diately apprehended, and that the universal may be predicated of 
them without hesitation. The particulars of the experimentalists arc 
not of this kind, and therefore never can be sources of science truly 
so called. 

Of this, however, the man of experiment appears to be totally igno¬ 
rant, and in consequence of this, he is likewise ignorant that parts can 
only be truly known through wholes, and that this is particularly the 
case with parts when they belong to a whole, which, as we have already 
observed, front comprehending in itself the parts which it produces, is 
called a whole prior to parts. As he, therefore, would by no means 
merit the appellation of a physician who should attempt to cure any 
part of the human body without a previous knowledge of the whole ; 
so neither can he know any thing truly of the vegetable life of plants, 

who 
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who lias not a previous knowledge of that vegetable life which subsists 
in the earth as a whole prior to, because the principle and cause of, all 
partial vegetable life, and who still prior to this has not a knowledge of 
that greater whole of this kind which subsists in nature herself; nor, as 
Hippocrates justly observes, can he know any thing truly of tire nature 
of the human body who is ignorant what nature is considered as a great 
comprehending whole. And if this be true, and it is so most indubi¬ 
tably, with all physiological inquiries, how much more must it be the 
case with respect to a knowledge of those incorporeal forms to which 
we ascended in the first part of this Introduction, and which in conse¬ 
quence of proceeding from wholes entirely exempt from body are parti¬ 
cipated by it, with much greater obscurity and imperfection ? Here 
then is the great difference, and a mighty one it is, between the know¬ 
ledge gained by the most elaborate experiments, and that acquired by 
scientific reasoning, founded on the spontaneous, unperverted, and 
self-luminous conceptions of the soul. The former does not even lead 
its votary up to that one nature of the earth from which the natures of 
all the animals and plants on its surface, and of all the minerals and 
metals in its interior parts, blossom as from a perennial root. The latter 
conducts its votary through all the several mundane wholes up to that 
great whole the world itself, and thence leads him through the luminous 
order of incorporeal wholes to that vast whole of wholes, in which all 
other wholes are centered and rooted, and which is no other than the 
principle of all principles, and the fountain of deity itself. No less 
remarkable likewise is the difference between the tendencies of the two 
pursuits ; for the one elevates the soul to the most luminous heights, and 
to that great ineffable which is beyond all altitude ; but the other is the 
cause of a mighty calamity to the soul, since, according to the elegant 
expression of Plutarch, it extinguishes her principal and brightest eye, 
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the knowledge of divinity. In short; the one leads to all that is grand, 
sublime and splendid in the universe; the other to all that is little, 
groveling ' and dark. The one is the parent of the most pure and 
ardent piety; the genuine progeny of the other are impiety and atheism. 
And, in fine, the one confers on its votary the most sincere, permanent, 
and exalted delight; the other continual disappointment, and unceasing 
molestation. 

If such then are the consequences, such the tendencies of experimen¬ 
tal inquiries, when prosecuted as the criterion of truth, and daily ex¬ 
perience 1 unhappily shows that they are, there can be no other remedy 
for this enormous evil than the intellectual philosophy of Plato. So ob¬ 
viously excellent indeed is the tendency of this philosophy, that its 
author, for a period of more than two thousand years, has been univer¬ 
sally celebrated by the epithet of divine. Such too is its preeminence, 
that it may be shown, without much difficulty, that the greatest men of 
antiquity, from the time in which its salutary light first blessed the 
human race, have been more or less imbued with its sacred principles, 
have been more or less the votaries of its divine truths. Thus, to mention 
a few from among a countless multitude. Jn the catalogue of those en- 


1 That this must be the tendency of experiment, when prosecuted as the criterion of truth, is 
evident from what Bacon, the prince of modem philosophy, says in the 104th Aphorism of his 
Novum Organum, that “ baseless fabric of a vision.” For he there sigely observes that wings 
are not to be added to the human intellect, but rather lead and weights; that all its leaps and 
flights may be restrained. That this is not yet done, but that when it is we may entertain better 
hopes respecting the sciences. “ Itaque hoininum intelleclui non plums addends, sed plumbum 
potius, et pondera; ut cohibeant onmem saltum et volatum. Alcpie hoc adhuc factum nonest; 
quum vero factum fuerit, melius de scientiis sperare licebit.” A considerable portion of lead 
must certainly h^ve been added to the intellect of Bacon wh n he wrote this Aphorism. 

a 1 never yet knew a man who made experiment the test of truth, and I have known many such, 
that was not atheistic-ally inclined. 
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clued with sovereign power, it hail for its votaries Dion the Siracusian, 
Julian the Roman, and Chosroes the Persian, emperor; among the lead¬ 
ers of armies, it had Chabrias and Phocion, those brave generals of the 
Athenians; among mathematicians, those leading stars of science, Eu¬ 
doxus, Archimedes 1 and Euclid; among biographers, the inimitable 
Plutarch; among physicians, the admirable Galen; among rhetoricians, 
those unrivalled orators Demosthenes and Cicero ; among critics, that 
prince of philologists, Longinus ; and among poets, the most learned and 
majestic Virgil. Instances, though not equally illustrious, yet approxi¬ 
mating to these in splendour, may doubtless be adduced after the fall of 
the Roman empire ; but then they have been formed on these great an- 
tients as models, and are, consequently, only rivulets from Platonic 
streams. And instances of excellence in philosophic attainments, similar 
to those among the Greeks, might have been enumerated among the 
moderns, if the hand of barbaric despotism had not compelled philoso¬ 
phy to retire into the deepest solitude, by demolishing her schools, and 

1 I have ranked Archimedes among the Pfatonists, because he cultivated the mathematical 
sciences Platonically, as is evident from the testimony of Plutarch in his Life of Marcellus, p. 30; • 
For he there informs us that Archimedes considered the being busied about mechanics, and in 
short every art which is connected with the common purposes of life, as ignoble and illiberal > 
and that those things alone were objects of his ambition with which the beautiful and the excel¬ 
lent were present, uinuingled with the necessary, — aXAa tw s rept ra fgrtxsuika wpay/AaTaav, xai 
7ra<rav rt%iinv X?* 1 *! eQxnTO/Jiwnv, otyi'm xai fiavauaev »ry>jcra/<i£vof, entivx xaraQurSxi /xwot ryv 

avreu piXoTi/uav, oi( to kx\oy xxt orept ttov apuytf tou xvxyxaiou 7rpo<rt<niv. —The great accuracy 
and elegance in the demonstrations of Euclid and Archimedes, which have not been equalled by 
any of our greatest modern mathematicians, were derived from a deep conviction of this important 
Jruth. On the other hand modern mathematicians, through a profound ignorance of this divine 
truth, and looking to nothing but the wants and conveniences of the animal life of man, as if the 
gratification of his senses was his only end, have corrupted pure geometry, by mingling with it 
algebraical calculations, and through eagerness to reduce it as much as possible to practical 
purposes, have more anxiously sought after conciseness than accuracy, facility than elegance of 
geometrical demonstration. 
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involving the human intellect in Cimmerian daikncss. In our own 
country, however, though no one appears to have wholly devoted himself 
to the. study of this philosophy, and he who docs not will never penetrate 
its depths, yet wc have a few bright examples of no common proficiency 
in its more accessible parts. The instances I allude to are Shaftesburv, 
Akenside, Harris, Pctwin, and Sydenham. So splendid is the speci¬ 
men of philosophic abilities displayed by these writers, like the fair 
dawning of some unclouded morning, that we have only deeply to regret 
that the sun of their genius sat, before we were gladdened with its 
effulgence, llad it shone with its toll strength, the writer of this Intro¬ 
duction would not have attempted either to translate the works, or 
elucidate the doctrines of Plato; but though it rose with vigour, it dis¬ 
persed not the clouds in which its light was gradually involved, and the 
eye in vain anxiously waited for its meridian beam. 

In short, the principles of the philosophy of Plato are of all others 
the most friendly to true piety, pure morality, solid learning, and sound 
government. For as it is scientific in all its parts, and in these parts 
comprehends all that can be known by man in theology and ethics, and 
all that is necessary for him to know in physics, it must consequently 
contain in itself the source of all that is great and good both to indi¬ 
viduals and communities, must necessarily exalt while it benefits, and 
deify while it exalts. 

AVe have said that this philosophy at first shone forth through Plato 
with an occult and venerable splendour; and it is owing to the hidden 
manner in which it is delivered by him, that its depth was not fathomed 
till many ages after its promulgation, and when fathomed, was treated 
by superficial readers with ridicule and contempt. Plato indeed is 
not singular in delivering his philosophy occultly : for this was the 
custom of all the great antients; a custom not originating from a wish 

to 
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to become tyrants in knowledge, and keep the multitude in ignorance, 
but from a profound conviction that the sublimest truths arc profaned 
when clearly unfolded to the vulgar. This indeed must necessarily 
follow ; since, as Socrates in Plato justly observes, “ it is not lawful for 
the pure to be touched by the impure;" and the multitude arc neither 
purified from the defilements of vice, nor the darkness of two-fold 
ignorance. Hence, while they arc thus doubly impure, it is as impossi¬ 
ble for them to perceive the splendours of truth, as for an eye buried in 
mire to survey the light of day. 

The depth of this philosophy then does not appear to have been per¬ 
fectly penetrated except by the immediate disciples of Plato, for more 
than five hundred years after its first propagation. For though Cnmtor, 
Atticus, Albinus, Galen, and Plutarch, were men of great genius, and 
made no common proficiency in philosophic attainments, yet they 
appear not to have developed the profundity of Plato’s conceptions; 
they withdrew not the veil which covers his secret meaning, like the 
curtains’ which guarded the adytum of temples from the profane eye ; 
and they saw not that all behind the veil is luminous, and that there 
divine spectacles 2 every where present themselves to the view. This 
task was reserved for men who were born indeed in a baser age, but who 
being allotted a nature similar to their leader, were the true interpreters 
of his mystic speculations. The most conspicuous of these are, the great 
Plotinus, the most learned Porphyry, the divine Jamblichus, the most 
acute Syrianus, Proclus the consummation of philosophic excellence, 
the magnificent Ilicroclcs, the concisely elegant Sallust, and the most 
inquisitive Damascius. Jly these men, who were truly links of the golden 

’ Eti twk ).iycur,uv rtXsTuv, tjc /mv alyra uv, «; t.iAci teal Tovvaax, rrx Se ‘jrx{ictfrrTacf[£xrx % 
TDoSsCxurrai, atcaTX zx iv tcj; asyrsif py*3TT«iai. l’scllus ill Allcg. de Sphitl. 

’ See my Dissertation on the Mysteries. 
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cliiiin of deify, all (hat is sublime, all that is mystic in the doctrines of 
Plato (and they arc replete with both these in a transcendent de_, ee), 
was freed from its obscurity and unfolded into the most pleasing and 
admirable light. Their labours, however, have been ungratefully re¬ 
ceived. The beautiful light which they benevolently disclosed has 
hitherto unnoticed illumined philosophy in her desolate retreats, like a 
lamp shining on some venerable statue amidst dark and solitary 
ruins. The prediction of the master has been unhappily fulfilled in these 
his most excellent disciples. “ For an attempt of this kind," says he ', 
will only be beneficial to a few, who from small vestiges, previously 
demonstrated, are themselves able to discover these abstruse particulars. 
But with respect to the rest of mankind, some it will fill with a con¬ 
tempt by no means elegant, and others with a lofty and arrogant hope, 
that they shall now learn certain excellent things.” Thus with respect 
to these admirable men, the last and the most legitimate of the fol¬ 
lowers of Plato, some from being entirely ignorant of the abstruse 
■dogmas of Plato, and finding these interpreters full of conceptions which 
are by no means obvious to every one in the writings of that philosopher, 
have immediately concluded that such conceptions are mere jargon and 
re very, that they arc not truly Platonic, and that they are nothing more 
than streams which, though originally derived from a pure fountain, have 
become polluted by distance from their source. Others, who pay 
attention to nothing but the most exquisite purity of language, look 
down with contempt upon every writer who lived after the fall of the 
Macedonian empire; as if dignity and weight of sentiment were inse¬ 
parable from splendid and accurate diction; or as if it were im¬ 
possible for elegant writers to exist in a degenerate age. So far is this 


1 See the 7th Epistle of Plato. 
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from being tlie case, that though the style of Plotinus ' and Jambli- 
clms 1 is by no means to be compared with that of Plato, vet this 
inferiority is lost in the depth and sublimity of their conceptions, and 
is as little regarded by the intelligent reader, as motes in a sun-beam 
by the eye that gladly turns itself to the solar light. 

As to the style of Porphyry, when we consider that he was the disci¬ 
ple of Longinus, whom Eunapius elegantly calls “ a certain living 


* It would seem that those intemperate critics who have thought proper to revile Plotinus, the 
leader of the jatter Platonists, have paid no attention to the testimony of Longinus concerning 
this most wonderful man, as preserved by Porphyry in his life of him. For Longinus there 
says, “ that though he does not entirely accede to many of his hypotheses, yet he exceed¬ 
ingly admires and loves the form of his writing, the density of his conceptions, and the philo¬ 
sophic manner in which his questions are disposed And in another place he says, “ Plo¬ 
tinus, as it seems, has explained the Pythagoric and Platonic principles more clearly than those 
that were prior to him j for neither are the writings of Numenius, Cronius, Moderatus, and 
Thrasyllus, to be compared for accuracy with those of Plotinus on this subject f.** After such 
a testimony as this from such a consummate critic as Longinus, the writings of Plotinus have 
nothing to fear from the imbecile censure of modern critics. I shall only further observe, that 
Longinus, in the above testimony, does not give the least hint of his having found any polluted 
streams , or corruption of the doctrines of Plato, in the works of Plotinus. There is not indeed the 
least vestige of his entertaining any such opinion in any part of what he has said about this most 
extraordinary man. This discovery was reserved for the more acute critic of modern times, 
who, by a happiness of conjecture unknown to the antients, and the assistance of a good index, 
can in a few days penetrate the meaning of the profoundest writer of antiquity, and bid defiance 
even to the decision of Longinus. 

2 Of this most divine man, who is justly said by the emperor Julian to have been posterior in¬ 
deed in time, butnot in genius even to Plato himself, see the life which I have given in the His¬ 
tory of the Restoration of the Platonic Theology, in the second vol. of my Proclus on Euclid. 


•nr* Twy fit* unodicsan *u iron/ fxt -raj ttoXXo; »rpw urBrnt WfA+tZnm, m Si tutm rn« T *>» »wo»*» r’ •»$?*( nr 

*fy<voT.;T«, *0.1 TO ^;Xoo-s<f«» T»f rw ^nn/xarnr nnpCoXXovr*; **» <^X*. 

t Oc /-* f » ra ( nvQaytfaiut k«i n^armiHa(, u( lbu>, j-x-fiia-’ripxv trpo «i;m> xa t«o rno-a^tfvo; ifvyijc'**’ o Si yaf »vS’ 

r.yyvt ti T« Nov/xnmi', Kf,r.v, xai Mo^ porct xai 6»pxo-wXX*v to,; ITXi»T«vot> ir:p. T*»r •vrwi nyfayt/Axm ut *xp»Ci.«v. 
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library, and walking museum it is but reasonable to suppose that he 
imbibed some portion of his master’s excellence in writing. That he 
did so is abundantly evident from the testimony of Eunapius, who par¬ 
ticularly commends his style, for its clearness, purity , and grace. 
“ Hence,” says he, “ Porphyry being let down to men like a mercurial 
chain, through his various erudition, unfolded every thing into perspi¬ 
cuity and purity’.” And in another place he speaks of him as abound¬ 
ing with all the graces of diction, and as the only one that exhibited 
and proclaimed the praise of his master*. With respect to the style 
of Proclus, it is pure, clear and elegant, like that of Dionysius Halicar¬ 
nassus, but is much more copious and magnificent; that of Hierocles 
is venerable and majestic, and nearly equals the style of the greatest 
antieuts; that of Sallust possesses an accuracy and a pregnant brevity, 
which cannot easily be distinguished from the composition of the Sta¬ 
gnate ; and lastly, that of Damascius is clear and accurate, and highly 
worthy a most investigating mind. 

Others again have filled themselves with a vain confidence, from 
reading the commentaries of these admirable interpreters, and have in 
a short time considered themselves superior to their masters. This was 
the case with Picinus, Picus, Dr. Henry Moore, and other psucdo 
Platonists, their contemporaries, who, in order to combine Christianity 
with the doctrines of Plato, rejected some of his most important tenets, 
and perverted others, and thus corrupted one of these systems, and 
afforded no real benefit to the other. 

‘ BiCAl oSvxvv rivet xai wtprraTtn nwnn. 

* O re Uop^uptos wxfp 'Epfiaixu tij ct%pa xai wpos axlpwrovs rjrivtvew#, a ttoixiMs rraihiaf 
■nartet tif to tvyvuarov xxt xaQapov sfayyitov. 

3 Flcctyav ptv avrof avarpt^uv x a f^) povoi it afaiuMtvs xai avaxvpurTM rev htairxalov. Eunap, 

in Porphy. vit. 
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But who arc the men by whom these latter interpreters of Plato are 
reviled P When and whence did this defamation originate ? Was it when 
the fierce champions for the trinity lied from Galilee to the groves of 
Academus, and invoked, but in vain, tire assistance of Philosophy ? 
When 

The trembling grove confess’d its fright. 

The wood-nymphs started at the sight ; 

Ilissus backward urg’d his course. 

And rush’d indignant to his source. 

Was it because that mitered sophist, Warburton, thought fit to talk 
of the polluted streams of the Alexandrian school, without knowing 
any thing of the source whence those streams are derived ? Or was it 
because some heavy German critic, who knew nothing beyond a verb 
in w, presumed to grunt 1 at these venerable heroes ? Whatever was 
its source, and whenever it originated, for I have not been able to dis¬ 
cover either, this however is certain, that it owes its being to the most 
profound Ignorance, or the most artful Sophistry, and that its origin is 
no less contemptible than obscure. For let us but for a moment con¬ 
sider the advantages which these latter T’latonists possessed beyond any 
of their modern revilers. In the first place, they had the felicity of 
having the Greek for their native language, and must therefore, as they 
were confessedly learned men, have understood that language incom¬ 
parably better than any man since the time in which the antient Greek 
was a living tongue. In the next place, they had books to consult, 
written by the immediate disciples of Plato, which have been lost for 
upwards of a thousand years, besides many Pytliagoric writings from 
which Plato himself derived most of his more sublime dogmas. Hence 

1 Effti 3f 7ra\i * o} Marat rov /xtAcuJb? AXxouoy, vraXiv avotyxi i cm rov r pa/x/Aarixov touts? 

KfOKu^oti. Simplicius tie Philopono, in. Comment, ad Aristot. de Coelo, p. 35, 6 . 
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we find the works of Parmenides, Empedocles, the Elcatic Zeno, Speu- 
sippus, Xenocrates, and many other illustrious philosophers of the highest 
antiquity, who were either genuine Platonists, or the sources of Pla¬ 
tonism, are continually cited by these most excellent interpreters. And 
in the third place they united the greatest abilities to the most unwearied 
exertions, the greatest purity of life to the most piercing vigour of 
intellect. Now when it is considered that the philosophy to the 
study of which these great men devoted their lives, was professedly 
delivered by its author in obscurity; that Aristotle himself studied it 
for twenty years ; and that it was no uncommon thing, as Plato informs 
us in one of his Epistles, to find students unable to comprehend its sub- 
limest tenets even in a longer period than this,—when all these circum¬ 
stances are considered, what must we think of the arrogance, not to say 
impudence, of men in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies, who have dared to calumniate these great masters of wisdom ? 
Of men, with whom the Greek is no native language ; who have no such 
books to consult as those had whom they revile; who have never 
thought, even in a dream, of jnaking the acquisition of wisdom the 
great object of their life ; and who in short have committed that most 
baneful error of mistaking philology for philosophy, and words for 
things ? When such as these dare to defame men who may be justly 
ranked among the greatest and wisest of the antients, what else can be 
said, than that they are the legitimate descendants of the suitors of 
Penelope, whom, in the animated language of Ulysses, 

Laws or divine or human fail’d to move. 

Or shame of men, or dread of gods above : 

Heedless alike of infamy or praise. 

Or Fame’s eternal voice in future days 1 . 


' Pope’s Odyssey, book xxii. v. 47, &c. 
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But it is now lime to present the reader with a general view of the 
works of Plato, and also to speak of the preambles, digressions, and 
style of their author, and of the following translation. In accomplishing 
the first of these, I shall avail myself of the Synopsis of Mr. Sydenham, 
taking the liberty at the same time of correcting it where it appeal's to 
be erroneous, and of making additions to it where it appears to be 
deficient. 

The dialogues of Plato are of various kinds; not only with regard 
to those different matters, which are the subjects of them ; but in respect 
of the manner also, in which they are composed or framed, and of the 
form under which they make their appearance to the reader. It will 
therefore, as I imagine, be not improper, in pursuance of the admo¬ 
nition given us by Plato himself in his dialogue named 1 2 Pha-drus, and 
in imitation of the example set us by the 1 antient Platonists, to distin¬ 
guish the several kinds; by dividing them, first, into the most gene¬ 
ral ; and then, subdividing into the subordinate; till we come to those 
lower species, that particularly and precisely denote the nature of the 
several dialogues, and from which they ought to take their respective 
denominations. 

1 Eav pr ns Jta t* tixipetirSai ra orra, xot i y.\ct i3ea Xuvcnot n JMtfi* iv inatrrot irtpttecpt- 

Cayeiv, outtox* etrxat rexvtnof Xoywv ntpi f xaO’ otrov Suvaxov xvQpunu. Whoever is unable to divide 
and distinguish things into their several sorts or species; and, on the other hand, referring every 
particular to its proper species, to comprehend them all in one general idea; wilfnever under¬ 
stand any writings, of which those things are the subject, like a true critic, upon those high 
principles of art to which the human understanding reaches. I1x«t. Qaity. We have thought 
proper, here, to paraphrase this passage, for tho*sake of giving to every part of so important a 
sentence its full force, agreeably to the tenor of Plato’s doctrine; and in order to initiate our 
readers into a way of thinking, that probably many of them are as yet unacquainted with. 

2 See A ioy. Aatpr. fitC. y', 
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The most general division of the writings of Plato, is into (hose of 
the Sceptical kind, and those of the Dogmatical. Jn the former sort, 
nothing is expressly either proved or asserted : some philosophical ques¬ 
tion, only is considered and examined ; and the reader is left to himself 
to draw such conclusions, and discover such truths, as the philosopher 
means to insinuate. This is done, either in the way of inquiry, or in 
the way of controversy and dispute. In the way of controversy are 
carried on all such dialogues, as tend to eradicate false opinions; 
and that, either indirectly, by involving them in difficulties, and cm* 
banassing the maintained of them ; or directly, by confuting them. 
In the way of inquiry proceed those, whose tendency is to raise in the 
mind right opinions; and that, either by exciting to the pursuit of 
some part of wisdom, and showing in what manner to investigate it; 
or by leading the way, and helping the mind forward in the search. 
And this is effected by a process through opposing arguments 

The dialogues of the other kind, the Dogmatical or Didactic, teach 
explicitly some point of doctrine: and this they do, either by laying 
it down in the authoritative way, or by proving it in the way of reason 
and argument. In the authoritative way the doctrine is delivered, 
sometimes by the speaker himself magisterially, at other times as de¬ 
rived to him by tradition from wise men. The argumentative or de¬ 
monstrative method of teaching, used by Plato, proceeds in all the 
dialectic ways, dividing, defining, demonstrating, and analysing; and 
the object of it consists in exploring truth alone. 

' It is neceffary to observe, that Plato in tije Parmenides calls all that part of his Dialectic, 
which proceeds through opposite arguments, yu i/waaia xai nstun, an exercise and wandering. 
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According to this division is framed the following scheme, or table : 
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* We have, given us by Diogenes Laertius, another division of the characters, as he calls 
them, of Plato’s writings, different from that exhibited in the scheme above. This we have 
thought proper to subjoin, on account of its antiquity and general reception. 
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The learned reader will observe the latter half of the dialogues, according to this scheme, to 
he described by metaphors taken from the gymnastic art: the dialogues, here termed gymnastic, 
being imagined to hear a similitude to that exercise; the agonistic, to the combat. In the 
lowest subdivision, indeed, the word maieutic is a metaphor of another kind, fully explained in 
Plato’s Thcaetetus: the maieutic dialogues, however, were supposed to resemble giving the rudi¬ 
ments of the art j as the peirastic were, to represent a skirmish, or trial of proficiency: the 
cndeictic were, it seems, likened to the exhibiting a specimen of skill; and the anatreptic, to 
presenting the spectacle of a thorough defeat, or sound drubbing. 

The principal reason why we contented not ourselves with this account of the difference be¬ 
tween the dialogues of Plato, was the capital error there committed in the first subdivision, of 
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The philosopher, in thus varying his manner, and diversifying his 
writings into these several kinds, means not merely to entertain with 
their variety; nor to teach, on different occasions, with more or less 
plainness and perspicuity; nor yet to insinuate different degrees of 
certainty in the doctrines themselves: but he takes this method, as a 
consummate master of the art of composition in the dialogue-way of 
writing, from the different characters of the speakers, as from different 
elements in the frame of these dramatic dialogues, or different ingre¬ 
dients in their mixture, producing some peculiar genius, and turn of 
temper, as it were, in each. 

Socrates indeed is in almost all of them the principal speaker: but 
when he falls into the company of some arrogant sophist; when the 
modest wisdom, and clear science of the one, arc contrasted with the 
confident ignorance, and blind opinionativeness of the other; dispute 
and controversy must of course arise: where the false pretender can¬ 
not fail of being cither puzzled or confuted. To puzzle him only is 
sufficient, if there be no other persons present; because such a man 
can never be confuted in his own opinion : but when there is an au¬ 
dience round them, in danger of being misled by sophistry into error, 
then is the true philosopher to exert his utmost, and the vain sophist 
to be convicted and exposed. 


course extending itself through the latter. This error consists in dividing the Didactic dialogues 
with regard to their subject-matter; while those of the Inquisitive sort are divided with respect 
to the manner of their composition. So that the subdivisions fall not, with any propriety, 
under one and the same general head. Besides, a novice in the works of Plato might hence 
be led naturally to suppose, that the dogmatical or didactic dialogues are, all of them, written 
in the same manner; and that the others, those of the inquisitive kind, by us termed scepti¬ 
cal, have no particular subjects at all; or, if they have, that their subjects are different from 
those of the didactic dialogues, and are consequently unphilosophical. Now every one of the 
suppositions here mentioned is far from being true. 


In 
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In some dialogues Plato represents liis great master mixing in con¬ 
versation with young men of the best families in the commonwealth. 
When these happen to have docile dispositions and fair minds, then 
is occasion given to the philosopher to call forth 1 the latent seeds of 
wisdom, and to cultivate the noble plants with true doctrine, in the 
affable and familiar way of joint inquiry. To this is owing the inquisi¬ 
tive genius of such dialogues: where, by a seeming equality in the con¬ 
versation, the curiosity or zeal of the mere stranger is excited; that of 
the disciple is encouraged; and by proper questions, the mind is aided 
and forwarded in the search of truth. 

At other times, the philosophic hero of these dialogues is introduced 
in a higher character, engaged in discourse with men of more improved 
understandings and enlightened minds. At such seasons he has an 
opportunity of teaching in a more explicit manner, and of discovering 
the reasons of things: for to such an audience truth is due, and all 
1 demonstration possible in the teaching it. Hence, in the dialogues 
composed of these persons, naturally arises the justly argumentative 
or demonstrative genius; and this, as we have before observed, accord¬ 
ing to all the dialectic methods. 

But when the doctrine to be taught admits not of demonstration; of 
which kind is the doctrine of antiquities, being only traditional, and 
a matter of belief; and the doctrine of laws, being injurietionn), and 

* We require exhortation , that \vc may be led to true good; dissuasion, that we may be turned 
from things truly evil; ohstelricalion , that we may draw forth our unperverted conceptions; and 
confuta/ion } that we may be purified from two-fold ignorance. 

The Platonists rightly observe, that Socrates, in these cases, makes use of demonstrative 
and just reasoning, (anroJentTixou ;) whereas to the novice he is contented with arguments only 
probable, (vtOxvoi;;) and against the litigious sophist often employs such as are 
puzzling and contentious. See Aaxiv. Eia-ayuy. Kt<p. r. 
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the matter of obedience; the air of authority is then assumed: in the 
former cases, the doctrine is traditionally handed down to others from 
the authority of antient sages ; in the latter, is magisterially pro¬ 
nounced with the authority of a legislator 

Thus much for the manner, in which the dialogues of Plato are 
severally composed, and the cast of genius given them in their com¬ 
position. The form under which they appear, or the external character 
that marks them, is of three sorts; either purely dramatic, like the 
dialogue of tragedy or comedy; or purely narrative, where a former 
conversation is supposed to be committed to writing, and communi¬ 
cated to some absent friend; or of the mixed kind, like a narration in 
dramatic poems, where is recited, to some person present, the story of 
things past. 

Having thus divided the dialogues of Plato, in respect of that in¬ 
ward form or composition, which creates their genius ; and again, with 
reference to that outward form, which marks them, like flowers and 
other vegetables, with a certain character ; we are further to make a 
division of them, w ith regard to their subject and their design; be¬ 
einning with their design, or end, because for the sake of this arc all 
the subjects chosen. The end of all the writings of Plato is that 
which is the end of all true philosophy or wisdom, the perfection and 
the happiness of man. Man therefore is the general subject; and the 
first business of philosophy must be to inquire, what is that being called 
man, who is to be made happy; and what is his nature, in the perfee- 

1 It is necessary to observe, that in those dialogues, in which Socrates is indeed introduced, 
but sustains an inferior part, he is presented to our view as a learner , and not as a teacher ; and 
this is the case in the Parmenides and 7 imaus. For by the former of these philosophers he is 
instructed in the most abstruse theological dogmas, and by the latter in the whole of physio¬ 
logy. 
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tion of which is placed his happiness. As however, in the preceding 
part of this Introduction, wc have endeavoured to give the outlines of 
Plato’s doctrine concerning man, it is unnecessary in this place to say 
any thing further on that subject. 

The dialogues of Plato, therefore, with respect to their subjects, 
may be divided into the speculative, the practical, and such as are of 
a mixed nature. The subjects of these last are either general, com¬ 
prehending both the others; or differential, distinguishing them. The 
general subjects are either fundamental, or final: those of the funda¬ 
mental kind are philosophy, human nature, the soul of man; of the 
final kind are love, beauty, good. The differential regard knowledge, 
as it stands related to practice; in which are considered two questions: 
one of which is, whether virtue is to be taught; the other is, whether 
error in the will depends on error in the judgment. The subjects of 
the speculative dialogues relate either to words, or to things. Of the 
former sort are etymology, sophistry, rhetoric, poetry: of the latter 
sort are science, true being, the principles of mind, outward nature. 
The practical subjects relate either to private conduct, and the govern-, 
ment of the mind over the whole man; or to his duty towards others in 
his several relations; or to the government of a civil state, and the 
public conduct of a whole people. Under these three heads rank in 
order the particular subjects practical; virtue in general, sanctity, 
temperance, fortitude; justice, friendship, patriotism, piety; the rul¬ 
ing mind in a civil government, the frame and order of a state, law in 
general, and lastly, those rules of government and of public conduct, 
the civil laws. 

Thus, for the sake of giving the reader a scientific, that is, a com¬ 
prehensive, and at the same time a distinct, view of Plato’s writings, 
we have attempted to exhibit to him tlicir -just and natural distinb- 

o 2 tious; 
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tions; whether he chooses to consider them with regard to their inward 
form or essence, their outward form or appearance, their matter, or 
their end: that is, in those more familiar terms, we have used in this 
Synopsis, their genius, their character, their subject, and their design. 

And here it is requisite to observe, that as it is the characteristic of 
the highest good to be universally beneficial, though some things are 
benefitted by it more and others less, in consequence of their greater or 
less aptitude to receive it; in like manner the dialogues of Plato are so 
largely stamped with the characters of sovereign good, that they are 
calculated to benefit in a certain degree even those who are incapable 
of penetrating their profundity. They can tame a savage sophist, like 
Thrasymachus in the Republic; humble the arrogance even of those 
who are ignorant of their ignorance ; make those to become proficients 
in political, who will never arrive at theoretic virtue ; and, in short, like 
the illuminations of deity, wherever there is any portion of aptitude in 
their recipients, they purify, irradiate, and exalt. 

After this general view of the dialogues of Plato, let us in the next 
place consider their preambles, the digressions with which they abound, 
and the character of the style in which they are written. With respect 
to the first of these, the preambles, however superfluous they may at 
first sight appear, they will be found on a closer inspection necessary 
to the design of the dialogues which they accompany. Thus the pre¬ 
fatory part of the Timacus unfolds, in images agreeably to the Pytha- 
goric custom, the theory of the world ; and the first part of the Par¬ 
menides, or the discussion of ideas, is in fact merely a preamble to the 
second part, or the speculation of the one-, to which however it is essen¬ 
tially preparatory. Hence, as Plutarch says, when he speaks of Plato’s 
dialogue on the Atlantic island : These preambles arc superb gates and 
magnificent courts with which he purposely embellishes Iris great 
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edifices, that nothing may be wanting to their beauty, and that all 
may be equally splendid. He acts, as Dacier well observes, like a great 
prince, who. when he builds a sumptuous palace, adorns (in the language 
of Pindar) the vestibule with golden pillars. For it is fit that what is 
first seen should be splendid and magnificent, and should as it were 
perspicuously announce all that grandeur which afterwards presents- 
itself to the view. 

With respect to the frequent digressions in his dialogues, these also, 
when accurately examined, will be found to be no less subservient to the 
leading design of the dialogues in which they are introduced ; at the 
same time that they afford a pleasing relaxation to the mind from the 
labour of severe investigation. Hence Plato, by the most happy and en¬ 
chanting art, contrives to lead the reader to the temple of Truth, through 
the delightful groves and vallies of the Graces. In short, this cir¬ 
cuitous course, when attentively considered, will be found to be the 
shortest road by which he could conduct the reader to the desired end : 
for in accomplishing this it is necessary to regard not that road which 
is most straight in the nature of things, or abstractedly considered, but 
that which is most direct in the progressions of human understanding. 

With respect to the style of Plato, though it forms in reality the most 
inconsiderable part of the merit of his writings, style in all philoso¬ 
phical works being the last thing that should be attended to, yet even 
in this Plato may contend for the palm of excellence with the most 
renowned masters of diction, lienee we find that his style was the 
admiration of the finest writers of antiquity. According to Ammianus, 
Jupiter himself would not speak otherwise, if he were to converse in 
the Attic tongue. Aristotle considered his style as a medium between 
poetry and prose. Cicero no less praises him for the excellence of his 
diction than the profundity of his conceptions ; and Longinus calls him, 
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with respect to his language, the rival of Homer. Hence he is con¬ 
sidered by this prince of critics, as deriving into himself abundant 
streams from the Homeric fountain, and is compared by him, in his 
rivalship of Homer, to a new antagonist, who enters the lists against one 
that is already the object of universal admiration. 

Notwithstanding this praise, however, Plato has been accused, as 
Longinus informs us, of being frequently hurried away as by a certain 
Bacchic fury of words to immoderate and unpleasant metaphors, and 
an allegoric magnificence of diction 1 . Longinus excuses this by saying, 
that whatever naturally excels in magnitude possesses very little of 
purity. For that, says he, which is in every respect accurate is in danger 
of littleness. He adds, “ and may not this also be necessary, that 
those of an abject and moderate genius, because they never encounter 
danger, nor aspire after the summit of excellence, are for the most part 
without error and remain in security; but that great things become inse¬ 
cure through their magnitude ?” Indeed it appears to me, that whenever 
this exuberance, this Bacchic fury, occurs in the diction of Plato, it is 
owing to the magnitude of the inspiring influence of deity with which 
he is then replete. For that he sometimes wrote from divine inspira¬ 
tion is evident from his own confession in the Phaedrus, a great part of 
which is not so much like an orderly discourse as a dithyrambic poem. 
Such a style therefore, as it is the progeny of divine mania, which, 
as Pluto justly observes, is better than all human prudence, sponta¬ 
neously adapts itself to its producing cause, imitates a supernatural 
power as far as this can be effected by words, and thus necessarily 
becomes magnificent, vehement, and exuberant; for such are the 
characteristics of its source. All judges of composition however, both 

1 Em yap tovtois xai tov Ilxaro na oux Murra 3l acrvpovm, Trofosixis u<T7iip vi re Cauxuas Ttvoj tuv 
teyuVy u( a*pa.T:vi Mai X7rt)>tif ptrxQvpm, Mat *if aWrjyopMov aTopQn tMfepofUvot, Longm. Tlepi T4<o«/f. 
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antient and modern, are agreed that his style is in general graceful and 
pure; and that it is sublime without being impetuous and rapid. It 
is indeed no less harmonious than elevated, no less accurate 1 than 
magnificent. It combines the force of the greatest orators with the 
graces of the first of poets; and, in short, is a river to which those justly 
celebrated lines of Denham may be most pertinently applied: 

Tho’ deep, yet clear; tho’ gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 

Having thus considered the philosophy of Plato, given a general 
view of his writings, and made some observations on his style, it only 
now remains to speak of the following arrangement of his dialogues 
and translation of his works, and then, with a few appropriate obser¬ 
vations, to close this Introduction. 

As no accurate and scientific arrangement then of these dialogues 
has been transmitted to us from the antients, I was under the necessity 
of adopting an arrangement of my own, which I trust js not unscientific, 
however inferior it may be to that which rvas doubtless made, though 
unfortunately lost, by the latter interpreters of Plato. In my arrange¬ 
ment, therefore, I have imitated the order of the universe, in which, as 
I have already observed, wholes precede parts, and univcrsals parti¬ 
culars. Hence I have placed those dialogues first which rank as wholes, 
or have the relation of a system, and afterwards those in which these 
systems are branched out into particulars. Thus, after the First Alci- 

, 1 The reader will see, from the notes on Plato’s dialogues, and particularly from the notes on 
the Parmenides and I imarus, that the style of that philosopher possesses an accuracy which is 
not to be found in any modern writer; an accuracy of such a wonderful nature, that the words 
arc exactly commensurate with the sense. Hence the reader who has happily penetrated his 
profundity finds, with astonishment, that another word could not have been added without being 
superfluous, nor one word taken away without injuring the sense. The same observation may 
also be applied to the style of Aristotle. 
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biases, which may be called, and appears to have been generally con¬ 
sidered by the antients, an introduction to the whole of Plato’s philo¬ 
sophy, I have placed the Republic and the Laws, which nmy be said to 
comprehend systematically the morals and politics of Plato. After 
these I have ranked the Timceus, which contains the whole of his phy¬ 
siology, and together with it the Critias, because of its connection with 
the Timajus. The next in order is the Parmenides, which contains a 
system of his theology. Thus far this arrangement is conformable to 
the natural progress of the human mind in the acquisition of the 
sublimest knowledge: the subsequent arrangement principally regards 
the order of things. After the Parmenides then, the Sophista, Pluedrus, 
Greater Ilippias, and Banquet, follow, which may be considered as so 
many lesser wholes subordinate to and comprehended in the Parme¬ 
nides, which, like the universe itself, is a whole of wholes. For in the 
Sophista being itself is investigated, in the Banquet love itself, and in the 
Phaedrus beauty itself; all which are intelligible forms, and are conse¬ 
quently contained in the Parmenides, in which the whole extent of the 
intelligible is unfolded. The Greater Ilippias is classed with the Pha> 
drus, because in the latter the whole scries of the beautiful is discussed, 
and in the former that which subsists in soul. After these follows the 
Thcaetctus, in which science considered as subsisting in soul is investi¬ 
gated ; science itself, according to its first subsistence, having been 
previously celebrated by Socrates in one part of the Phaedrus. The 
Politicos and Minos, which follow next, may be considered as ramifica¬ 
tions from the Laws: and, in short, all the following dialogues either 
consider more particularly the dogmas which are systematically compre¬ 
hended in those already enumerated, or naturally flow from them as 
their original source. As it did not however appear possible to arrange 
these dialogues which rank as parts in the same accurate order as those 
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which wc considered as wholes, it was thought better to class them either 
according to their agreement in one particular circumstance, as the 
Phrcdo, Apology, and Crito, all which relate to the death of Socrates, 
and as the Mono and Protagoras, which relate to the question whether 
virtue can be taught; or according to their agreement in character, as 
the Lesser IJippias and Euthvdemus, which arc anatreptic, and the 
Theagcs, Laches, and Lysis, which are maieutic dialogues. The Cra- 
tvlus is ranked in the last place, not so much because the subject of it is 
etymology, as because a great part of it is deeply theological: for bv 
this arrangement, after having ascended to all the divine orders and 
their ineffable principle in the Parmenides, and thence descended in a 
regular series to the human soul in the subsequent dialogues, the reader 
is again led back to deity in this dialogue, and thus imitates the order 
which all beings observe, that of incessantly returning to the principles 
whence they flow. 

After the dialogues 1 follow the Epistles of Plato, which are in every 
respect worthy that prince of all true philosophers. They arc not only 
written with great elegance, and occasionally with magnificence of 
diction, but with all the becoming dignity of a mind conscious of its 
superior endowments, and all the authority of a master in philosophy. 
They arc likewise replete with many admirable political observations, 
and contain some of his most abstruse dogmas, which though delivered 
enigmatically, yet the manner in which they are delivered, elucidates 
at the same time that it is elucidated by what is said of these dogmas 
in his more theological dialogues. 

With respect to the following translation, it is necessary to observe, 
in the first place, that the number of the legitimate dialogues of Plato 

1 As I profess to give the reader a translation of the genuine works of Plato only, I have not 
translated the Axiochus, Demodocus, Sisyphus, Sec. as these arc evidently spurious dialogues. 
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is fifty-five; for though the Republic forms but one treatise, and the Laws 
another, yet the former consists of ten and the latter of twelve books, 
and each of these books is a dialogue. Hence, as there are thirty- 
three dialogues, besides the Laws and the Republic, fifty-five will, as 
we have said, be the amount of the whole. Of these fifty-five, the uine 
following have been translated by Mr. Sydenham ; viz. tlie First and 
Second Alcibiades, the Greater and Lesser Ilippias, the Banquet (ex¬ 
cept the speech of Alcibiades), the Philebus, the Meno, the Io, and the 
Rivals 1 . I have already observed, and with deep regret, that this 
excellent though unfortunate scholar died before he had made that profi¬ 
ciency in the philosophy of Plato which might have been reasonably 
expected from so fair a beginning. I personally knew him only in the 
decline of life, when his mental powers were not only considerably im¬ 
paired by age, but greatly injured by calamity. His life had been very- 
stormy : his circumstances, for many years preceding his death, were 
indigent; his patrons were by no means liberal; and his real friends 
were neither numerous nor affluent. He began the study of Plato, as 
he himself informed me, when he had considerably passed the meridian of 
life, and with most unfortunate prejudices against his best disciples* 
which I attempted to remove during my acquaintance with him, and 
partly succeeded in the attempt; but infirmity and death prevented its 
completion. Under such circumstances it was not to be expected that 
he would fathom the profundity of Plato’s conceptions, and arrive at 
the summit of philosophic attainments. I saw, however, that his 
talents and his natural disposition were such as might have ranked him 
among the best of Plato’s interpreters, if he had not yielded to the 
pressure of calamity, if he had not nourished such baneful prejudices, 

* In the notes on the above-mentioned nine dialogues, those written by Mr. Sydenham are 
signed S., and those by myself T. 
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and if he had not neglected philosophy in the early part of life. Had 
this happened, my labours would have been considerably lessened, or 
perhaps rendered entirely unnecessary, and his name would have been 
transmitted to posterity with undecaying renown. As this unfortu¬ 
nately did not happen, I have been under the necessity of diligently 
examining and comparing with the original all those parts of the dia¬ 
logues which he translated, that are more deeply philosophical, or that 
contain any thing of the theology of Plato. In these, as might be ex¬ 
pected, I found him greatly deficient; I found him sometimes mistak¬ 
ing the meaning through ignorance of Plato’s more sublime tenets, and 
at other times perverting it, in order to favour some opinions of his 
own. Ilis translation however of other parts which are not so abstruse 
is excellent. In these he not only presents the reader faithfully with 
the matter, but likewise with the genuine manner of Plato. The notes 
too which accompany the translation of these parts generally exhibit 
just criticism and extensive learning, an elegant taste, and a genius 
naturally philosophic. Of these notes I have preserved as much as was 
consistent with the limits and design of the following work. 

Of the translation of the Republic by Dr. Spens, it is necessary to 
observe, that a considerable part of it is very faithfully executed ; but 
that in the more abstruse parts it is inaccurate ; and that it every where 
abounds with Scotticisms which offend an English ear, and vulgarisms 
which arc no less disgraceful to the translator than disgusting to the 
reader. Suffice it therefore to say of this version, that I have adopted 
it wherever I found it could with propriety be adopted, and given my 
own translation where it was otherwise. 

Of the ten dialogues, translated by Dacier, 1 can say nothing with 
accuracy, because I have no knowledge whatever of the French lan¬ 
guage; but if any judgment may be formed of this work, from a 
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translation of it into English, I "ill be bold to say that it is by no 
means literal, and that he very frequently mistakes the sense of the 
original. From this translation therefore I could derive but little assist¬ 
ance ; some however I have derived, and that little I willingly acknow¬ 
ledge. In translating the rest of Plato’s works, and this, as the reader 
may easily see, forms by far the greatest part of them, I have had no 
assistance from any translation except that of Ficinus, the general 
excellency of which is well known to every student of Plato, arising 
not only from his possessing a knowledge of Platonism superior to that 
of any translators that have followed him, but likewise from his having 
made this translation from a very valuable manuscript in the Medicean 
library, which is now no longer to be found. I have, however, availed 
myself of the learned labours of the editors of various dialogues of 
Plato; such as the edition of the Rivals, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 
and Phaedo, by Forster; of the First and Second Alcibiadcs and Hip¬ 
parchus, by Etwall; of the Meno, First Alcibiades, Plisedo and Phfedrus, 
printed at Vienna 1784; of the Cratylus and Theaitetus, by Fischer; 
of the Republic, by Massey ; and of the Euthydcmus and Gorgias, by 
Dr. Routh, president of Magdalen College, Oxford. This last editor 
has enriched his edition of these two dialogues with very valuable and 
copious philological and critical notes, in which he has displayed no 
less learning than judgment, no less acuteness than taste, lie ap¬ 
pears indeed to me to be one of the best and most modest of philo¬ 
logists ; and it is to be hoped that he will be imitated in what he has 
done by succeeding editors of Plato’s text. 

If my translation had been made with an eye to the judgment of 
the many, it would have been necessary to apologize for its literal ex¬ 
actness. Had I been anxious to gratify false taste with respect to com¬ 
position, I should doubtless have attended less to the precise meaning 
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of the original, have omitted almost all connective particles, have di¬ 
vided long periods into a number of short ones, and brauched out the 
strong and deep river of Plato’s language into smooth-gliding, shal¬ 
low, and feeble streams; but as the present work was composed with 
the hope indeed of benefiting all, but with an eye to the criticism 
solely of men of elevated souls, I have endeavoured not to lose a 
word of the original; and yet at the same time have attempted to give 
the translation as much elegance as such verbal accuracy can be sup¬ 
posed capable of admitting. I have also endeavoured to preserve the 
manner as well as the matter of my author, being fully persuaded 
that no translation deserves applause, in which both these are not as 
much as possible preserved. 

My principal object in this arduous undertaking has been to unfold 
all the abstruse and sublime dogmas of Plato, as they arc found dis¬ 
persed in his works. Minutely to unravel the art which he employs in 
the composition of all his dialogues, and to do full justice to his 
meaning in every particular, must be the task of some one who has 
more leisure, and who is able to give the works of Plato to the public 
on a more extensive plan. In accomplishing this great object, I have 
presented the reader in my notes with nearly the substance in English 
of all the following manuscript Greek Commentaries and Scholia on 
Plato; viz. of the Commentaries of Proclus on the Parmenides and 
First Aleibiades, and of his Scholia on the Cratylus ; of the Scholia of 
Olympiodorus on the Plncdo, Corgias, and Philcbus; and of Ilermeas 
on the Phaedrus. To these are added very copious extracts from the 
manuscript of Damascius ilepi and from the published works 

of 

* Patricias was one of the very few in modern times who have been sensible of the great merit 
of these writings, as is evident from the following extract from the preface to his translation of 
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of Proclus on the Timaeus, Republic, and Theology of Plato. Of the 
four first of these manuscripts, three of which are folio volumes, I have 
complete copies taken with my own hand ; and of the copious extracts 
from the others, those from Olympiodorus on the Gorgias were taken 
by me from the copy preserved in the British Museum : those from the 
same philosopher on the Philebus, and those from Ilcnneas on the 
Phaedrus, and Damascius riepi from the copies in the Bodleian 

library. 

And here gratitude demands that I should publicly acknowledge the 
very handsome and liberal manner in which I was received by the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, and by the principal librarian, and sub-librarians of 
the Bodleian library, during the time that I made the above-men¬ 
tioned extracts. In the first place I have to acknowledge the very po¬ 
lite attention which was paid to me by Dr. Jackson 1 , dean of Christ- 

Proclus’s Theological Elements. (Ferrar. 4to. 1583.) “ Extant in hoc Platonic* Philosophise 

genere, etiam H crime qui fuit Ammonii pater, commentaria elegantissima in Phoedrum, nec 
non Olympiodori cujusdam longe doctissimi excerpta quaedam ex eju9 commentariis in Phaedo- 
nem ac Philebum, et integra in Gorgiam. Sed omnium eminentissimae, Damascii Questioner 
De Principiis rerum sunt. Quae omnia si publice viserentur, ardentissimos divinae sapientias 
amores excitarent, in iis pectoribus, quae non argutandi causa, sed modo hoc unum, ut sapiant, 
philosophize operam navant. Quae si aliquando viri alicujus ver6 viri, opere quamvis laborioso, 
glorioso tamcn in lucem prodeant, apparebit tandem, quanta sapientias pars tenebris obruta jaceat, 
dum usitatam hanc in scholis solam sequimur, ct amamus sapientiam. Cui rei manus dare, 
quantum vitae et ocii suppetet, non deeft nobis animus ingens. Utinam vita tranquillior, et for- 
tuna adversa minus nobis contigisset, id jam forte totum confcctum esset.” Patriciu9, prior to 
this, enumerates the writings of Proclus, and they are included in his wish, that all the manu^ 
script Greek commentaries on Plato were made public. 

* I was much pleased to find that this very respectable prelate is a great admirer of Aristotle, 
and that extract* from the Commentaries of Simplicius and Ammonius on the Categories of 
that philosopher, axe read by his orders in the college of which he is the head. 
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church. In the second place, the liberty of attendance at the Bodleian 
library, and the accommodation which was there afforded me by the 
librarians of that excellent collection, demand from me no small tri¬ 
bute of praise. And, above all, the very liberal manner in which I was 
received by the fellows of New College, with whom I resided for three 
weeks, and from whom I experienced even Grecian hospitality, will, I 
trust, be as difficult a task for time to obliterate from my memory, as 
it would be for me to express it as it deserves'. 

With respect to the faults which I may have committed in this 
translation (for I am not vain enough to suppose it is without fault), I 
might plead as an excuse, that the whole of it has been executed amidst 
severe endurance from bodily infirmity and indigent circumstances; 
and that a very considerable part of it was accomplished amidst other 
ills of no common magnitude, and other labours inimical to such an 
undertaking. But whatever may be my errors, I will not fly to cala¬ 
mity for an apology. Let it be my excuse, that the mistakes I may 
have committed in lesser particulars, have arisen from my eagerness to 
seize and promulgate those great truths in the philosophy and theology 
of Plato, which though they have been concealed for ages in oblivion, 
have a subsistence coeval with the universe, and will again be re¬ 
stored, and flourish, for very extended periods, through all the infinite 
revolutions of time. 

In the next place, it is necessary to speak concerning the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite in a legitimate student of the philosophy of Plato, pre¬ 
vious to which I shall just notice the absurdity of supposing, that a mere 
knowledge of the Greek tongue, however great that knowledge may be, 

* Permit me also to mention, with gratitude for their kindness, the names of Dr. Stanley, 
Mr. Heber, the Rev. Mr. Coppieston, and the Rev. Abram Robertson, Savilian professor.of 
geometry, 
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is alone sufficient to the understanding the sublime doctrines of Plato; 
for a man might as well think that he can understand Archimedes with¬ 
out a knowledge of the elements of geometry, merely because he can 
read him in the original. Those who entertain such an idle opinion, 
would do well to meditate on the profound observation of Heraclitus, 
“ that polymathy dues not teach intellect ,” (noAc,u a 6i» voov on Sila.aY.ti). 

By a legitimate student, then, of the Platonic philosophy, I mean 
one who, both from nature and education, is properly qualified for such 
an arduous undertaking: that is, one who possesses a naturally good 
disposition; is sagacious and acute, and is inflamed with an ardent 
desire for the acquisition of wisdom and truth; who from his child¬ 
hood has been well instructed in the mathematical disciplines ; who, 
besides this, has spent whole days, and frequently the greater 
part of the night, in profound meditation; and, like one trium¬ 
phantly sailing over a raging sea, or skilfully piercing through an 
army of foes, has successfully encountered an hostile multitude of 
doubts ;—in short, who has never considered wisdom as.a thing of trifling 
estimation and easy access, but as that which cannot be obtained with¬ 
out the most generous and severe endurance, and the intrinsic worth of 
which surpasses all corporeal good, far more than the ocean the fleeting 
bubble which floats on its surface. To such as are destitute of these 
requisites, who make the study of words their sole employment, and 
the pursuit of wisdom but at best a secondary thing, who expect to be 
wise by desultory application for an hour or two in a day, after the 
fatigues of business, after mixing with the base multitude of mankind, 
laughing with the gay, affecting airs of gravity with the serious, tacitly 
assenting to every man's opinion, however absurd, and winking at folly 
however shameful and base —to such as these—and, alas! the world is 
full of such—the sublimest truths must appear to be nothing more than 
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jargon and reverie, the dreams of a distempered imagination, or the 
ebullitions of fanatical faith. 

But all this is by no means wonderful, if we consider that two-fold 
ignorance is the disease of the many. For they arc not only ignorant 
with respect to the sublimest knowledge, but they are even ignorant of 
their ignorance. Hence they never suspect their want of understanding; 
but immediately reject a doctrine which appears at first sight absurd, 
because it is too splendid for their bat-like eyes to behold. Or if they 
even yield their assent to its truth, their very assent is the result of 
the same most dreadful disease of the soul. For they will fancy, 
says Plato, that they understand the highest truths, when the very 
contrary is really the case. I earnestly therefore entreat men of 
this description, not to meddle with any of the profound specu¬ 
lations of the Platonic philosophy; for it is more dangerous to urge 
them to sucli an employment, than to advise them to follow their 
sordid avocations with unwearied assiduity, and toil for wealth with 
increasing alacrity and vigour; as they will by this mean give free 
scope to the base habits of their soul, and sooner suffer that punish¬ 
ment which in such as these must always precede mental illumination, 
and be the inevitable consequence of guilt. It is well said indeed by 
Lysis 1 , the Pythagorean, that to inculcate liberal speculations and 
discourses to those whose morals are turbid and confused, is just as 
absurd as to pour pure and transparent water into a deep well full of 
mire and clay ; for lie who does this will only disturb the mud, and cause 
the pure water to become defded. The woods of such, as the same 
author beautifully observes (that is the irrational or corporeal life), in 
which these dire passions are nourished, must first be purified with fire 

' In Epist. ad Hipparchnm. 
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and sword, and every kind of instrument (that is through preparatory 
disciplines and the political virtues), and reason must be freed from its 
slavery to the affections, before any thing useful can be planted in these 
savage haunts. 

Let not such then presume to explore the regions of Platonic philo¬ 
sophy. The land is too pure to admit the sordid and the base. The 
road which conducts to it is too intricate to be discovered by the unskil¬ 
ful and stupid, and the journey is too long and laborious to be accom¬ 
plished by the effeminate and the timid, by the slave of passion and the 
dupe of opinion, by the lover of sense and the despiser of truth. The 
dangers and difficulties in the undertaking are such as can be sustained 
by none but the most hardy and accomplished adventurers ; and he who 
begins the journey without the strength of Hercules, or the wisdom and 
patience of Ulysses, must be destroyed by the wild beasts of the forest, 
or perish in the storms of the ocean; must suffer transmutation into a 
beast, through the magic power of Circe, or be exiled for life by the 
detaining charms of Calypso; and in short must descend into Hades, 
and wander in its darkness, without emerging from thence to the bright 
regions of the morning, or be ruined by the deadly melody of the Sy¬ 
ren’s song. To the most skilful traveller, who pursues the right road 
with an ardour which no toils can abate, with a vigilance which no wea¬ 
riness can surprise into negligence, and with virtue which no temptations 
can seduce, it exhibits for many years the appearance of the Ithaca of 
Ulysses, or the flying Italy of /Eneas; for we no sooner gain a glimpse 
of the pleasing land which is to be the end of our journey, than it is 
suddenly ravished from our view, and we still find ourselves at a dis¬ 
tance from the beloved coast, exposed to the fury of a stormy sea of 
doubts. 

Abandon then, ye groveling souls, the fruitless design ! Pursue with 

avidity 
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avidity the beaten road which leads to popular honours and sordid 
gain, but relinquish all thoughts of a voyage for which you arc 
totally unprepared. Do you not perceive what a length of sea sepa¬ 
rates you from the royal coast ? A sea. 

Huge, horrid, V3St, where scarce in safety sails 
The best built ship, though Jove inspire the gales. 

And may we not very justly ask you, similar to the interrogation of 
Calypso, 

What ships have you, what sailors to eonvey, 

What oars to cut the long laborious way? 

I shall only observe further, that the life of Plato, by Olympiodorus, 
was prefixed to this translation, in preference to that by Diogenes 
Laertius, because the former is the production of a most eminent Pla- 
tonist, and the latter of a mere historian, who indiscriminately gave to 
the public whatever anecdotes he found in other authors. If the 
reader combines this short sketch of the life of Plato with what that 
philosopher says of himself in his 7th Epistle, he will be in possession 
of the most important particulars about him that can be obtained at 
present. 
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As some apology may be thought necessary for having introduced, in the course- of 
the following translation, certain unusual words of Greek origin, I shall only observe, 
that as all arts and sciences have certain appropriate terms peculiar to themselves, phi¬ 
losophy, which is the art of arts, and science of sciences, as being the mistress of 
both, has certainly a prior and a far superior claim to this privilege. I have not, how¬ 
ever, introduced, I believe, any of these terms, without at the same time sufficiently 
explaining them; but, lest the contrary should have taken place, the following expla¬ 
nation of all such terms as I have been able to recollect, and also of common words 
used by Platonists in a peculiar sense, is subjoined for the information of the reader. 

Anagogic, avotywyiMS - Leading on high. 

Demiurgus, JijjU/otifyof. Jupiter, the artificer of the universe. 

Dianoetic. This word is derived from hamu, or that power of the soul which 
reasons scientifically, deriving the principles of its reasoning from intellect. Plato is 
so uncommonly accurate in his diction, that this word is very seldom used by him in 
any other than its primary sense. 

The Divine ', to 3cm, is being subsisting in conjunction with the one. For all things 
except the one, viz. essence, life, and intellect, are considered by Plato as suspended 
from and secondary to the gods. For the gods do not subsist in, but prior to, these,, 

1 See Procl. in Plat. Theol. p. 64. 
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which they also produce and connect, but are not characterized by these. In many 
places, however, Plato calls the participants of the gods by the names of the gods. 
For not only the Athenian Guest in the Laws, but also Socrates in the Phaxlrus, calls 
a divine soul a god. “ For,” says he, “ all the horses and charioteers of the gods are 
good,” &c. And afterwards, (till more clearly, he adds, “ And this is the life of the 
gods.” And not only this, but he also denominates those natures gods, that are al¬ 
ways united to the gods, and which, in conjunction with them, give completion to one 
series. He also frequently calls damtons gods, though, according to essence, they 
are secondary to, and subsist about, the gods. For in the Phardrus, Timatus, and 
other dialogues, he extends the appellation of gods as far as to damtons. A nd what 
is still more paradoxical than all this, he does not refuse to call some men gods; as, 
for instance, the Elean Guest in the Sophista. From all this, therefore, we must 
infer, that with respect to the word god, one thing which is thus denominated' is 
simply deity; another is so according to union; a third, according to participation; 
a fourth, according to contact; and a fifth, according to similitude. Thus every su¬ 
peressential nature is primarily a god ; but every intellectual nature is so according to 
union. And again, every divine soul is a god according to participation ; but divine 
daemons are gods, according to contact with the gods : and the souls of men obtain 
this appellation through similitude. Each of these, however, except the first, is, as 
we have said, rather divine than a god : for the Athenian Guest, in the Laws, calls in¬ 
tellect itself divine. But that which is divine is secondary to the first deity, in the 
same manner as the united is to the one ; that which is intellectual , to intellect ; and that 
which is animated , to soul. Indeed, things more uniform and simple always precede ; 
and the series of beings ends in the one itself. 

Doxastic. This word is derived from So|«, opinion, and signifies that which is 
apprehended by opinion, or that power which is the extremity of the rational soul. 
This power knows the universal in particulars, as that every man is a rational animal; 
but it knows not the Swr/, or why a thing is, but only the on, or that it is. 

The Eternal, to oauivim, that which has a never-ending subsistence, without any 
connection with time; or, as Plotinus profoundly defines it, infinite life at once total 
and full. 


That 
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That which is generated, to ysnrtov. That which has not the whole of its 
essence or energy subsisting at once, without temporal dispersion. 

Generation, An essence composite and multiform, and conjoined with 

time. This is the proper signification of the word; but it is used symbolically by 
Plato, and also by theologists more antient than Plato, for the sake of indication. 
For as Proclus beautifully observes ( n MS. Comment, in Parmenidem), “ Fables call 
the ineffable unfolding into light through causes, generation.” “ Hence,” he adds, 
in the Orphic writings, the first cause is denominated time; for where there is gene¬ 
ration, according to its proper signification, there also there is time.” 

A Guest, £{»;. This word, in its more ample signification in the Greek, denotes 
a stranger, but properly implies one who receives another, or is himself received at an 
entertainment. In the following dialogues, therefore, wherever one of the speakers 
is introduced as a %s>os, I have translated this word guest, as being more conformable to 
the genius of Plato’s dialogues, which may be justly called rich mental banquets, and 
consequently the speakers in them may be confidered as so many guests. Hence in the 
Timaeus, the persons of that dialogue are exressly spoken of as guests. 

Hyparxis, The first principle or foundation, as it were, of the essence 

of a thing. Hence, also, it is the summit of essence. 

Idiom, iStujut, The characteriflic peculiarity of a thing. 

The Immortal ', to rw. According to Plato, there are many orders of im¬ 
mortality, pervading from on high to the last of things; and the ultimate echo, as it 
•were, of immortality, is seen in the perpetuity of the mundane wholes, which, ac¬ 
cording to the doctrine of the F.lean Guest in the Politicus, they participate from the 
Father of the universe. For both the being and the life of every body depend on ano¬ 
ther cause; since body is not itself naturally adapted to connect, or adorn, or preserve 
itself. But the immortality of partial souls, such as ours, is more manifest and more 
perfect than this of the perpetual bodies in the universe ; as is evident from the many 
demonstrations which are given of it in the Phxdo, and in the 10th book of the Re- 

1 See Proclus in Plat. Theol. p. 65. 
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public. For the immortality of partial souls has a more principal subsistence, as pos¬ 
sessing in itself the cause of eternal permanency. But prior to both these is the im¬ 
mortality of dromons ; for these neither verge to mortality, nor are they filled with the 
nature of things which are generated and corrupted. More venerable, however, .than 
these, and essentially transcending them, is the immortality of divine souls, which are 
primarily self-motive, and contain the fountains and principles of the life which is at¬ 
tributed about bodies, and through which bodies participate of renewed immortality 
And prior to all these is the immortality of the gods: for Diotima in the Banquet does 
not ascribe an immortality of this kind to daemons. Hence such an immortality as this 
is separate and exempt from wholes. For, together with the immortality of the gods, 
eternity subsists, which is the fountain of all immortality and life, as well that life which 
is perpetual, as that which is dissipated into nonentity. In short, therefore, the divine 
immortal is that which is generative and connective of perpetual life. For it is not im¬ 
mortal, as participating of life, but as supplying divine life, and deifying life itself. 

Imparticipable, to a/wf sktcv. That which is not consubsistent with an inferior 
nature. Thus imparticipable intellect is an intellect which is not consubsistent with 
soul. 

Intellectual Projection, tespee imGofy. As the perception of intellect is im¬ 
mediate, being a darting forth, as it were, directly to its proper objects, this direct in¬ 
tuition is expressed by the term projection. 

The Intelligible, to vow oh. This word in Plato and Platonic writers has a va¬ 
rious signification: for, in the firlt place, whatever is exempt from sensibles, and has 
ks essence separate from them, is said to be intelligible, and in this sense soul is intel¬ 
ligible. In the second place, intellect, which is prior to soul, is intelligible. In the 
third place, that which is more ancient than intellect, which replenishes intelligence, 
and is essentially perfective of it, is called intelligible: and this is the intelligible, which 
Timxus in Plato places in the order of a paradigm, prior to the demiurgic intellect 
and intellectual energy. But beyond these is the divine intelligible, which is defined 
according to divine union and hyparxis. For this is intelligible as the object of desire 
to intellect, as giving perfection to and containing it, and as the completion of being. 
The highest intelligible, therefore, is that which is the hyparxis of the gods; the 
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second, that which is true being, and the first essence; the third, intellect, and all in¬ 
tellectual life; and the fourth, the order belonging to soul. 

Logismos, reasoning. When applied to divinity as by Plato, in the Timxus, signifies 
a distributive cause of things. 

On account of which; with reference to which; through which ; 

ACCORDING TO WHICH; FROM WHICH ; or IN WHICH; viz. Si o, orpos o, up’ OU, Si 0\1, 

xad’ o, ou. By the first of these terms, Plato is accustomed to denominate the final 
cause ; by the second the paradigmatic ; by the third the demiurgic ; by the fourth 
the instrumental; by the fifth form ; and by the sixth matter. 

Orectic. This word is derived from orexis , appetite. 

Paradigm, nupuSsiyput. A pattern, or that with reference to which a thing is 
made. 

The perpetual, to aiSioy . That which subsists forever, but through a connection 
with time. 

A politician, oroXiTiMi. This word, as Mr. Sydenham justly observes in his notes 
on the Rivals, is of a very large and extensive import, as used by Plato, and the other 
antient writers on politics: for it includes all those statesmen or politicians in aristro- 
cracies and democracies who were, either for life, or for a certain time, invested with 
the whole or a part of kingly authority, and the power thereto belonging. See thq 
Politicus. 

Prudence, <ppor/i<n;. This word frequently means in Plato and Platonic writers, the 
habit of discerning what is good in all moral actions, and frequently signifies intelli¬ 
gence, or intellectual perception. The following admirable explanation of this word is 
given by Jamblichus. 

Prudence having a precedaneous subsistence, receives its generation from a pure 
and perfect intellect. Hence it looks to intellect itself, is perfected by it, and has this 
as the measure and most beautiful paradigm of all its energies. If also we have any 
communion with the gods, it is especially effected by this virtue; and through 
this we are in the highest degree assimilated to them. The knowledge too of such 

vol. i. r things 
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things as are good, profitable, a*d beautiful, and of the contraries to these, is obtained 
by this virtue ; and the judgment and correction of works proper to be done are by 
this directed. And in short it is a certain governing leader el men, and of the whole 
arrangement of their nature; and referring cities and houses, and the particular life 
of every one, to a divine paradigm, it forms them according to the best simili¬ 
tude ; obliterating some things and purifying others. So that prudence renders its 
possessors similar to divinity. Jamblic. apud. Stob. p. 141. 

Psychical Pertaining toaouL 

Science. This word is sometimes defined by Plato to be that which assigns the 
causes of things; sometimes to be that the subjects of which have a perfectly stable 
essence; and together with this, he conjoins the assignation of cause from reasoning. 
Sometimes again he defines it to be that the principles of which are not hypotheses; and, 
according to this definition, he asserts that there is one science which ascends as far as 
to the principle of things. For this science considers that which is truly the principle as 
unhypothetic, has for its subject true being, and produces its reasonings from cause. 
According to the second definition, he calls dianoctic knowledge science ; but accord¬ 
ing to the first alone, he assigns to physiology the appellation of science. 

The telestic art. The art pertaining to mystic ceremonies. 

Theurcic. This word is derived from Snuffia , or that religious operation which 
deifies him by whom it is performed as much as is possible to man. 

Truth, ottoflua. Plato, following antient theologists, considers truth multifariously. 
Hence, according to his doctrine, the highest truth is characterized by unity; and is the 
light proceeding from lie good, which imparts purity, as he says in the Philebus, and 
union, as he says in the Republic, to intelligibles. The truth which is next to this in dig¬ 
nity is that which proceeds from intelligibles, and illuminates the intellectual orders, 
and which an essence unfigured, uncoloured, and without contact, first receives, where 
also the plain of truth is situated, as it is written in the Phaedrus. The third kind of truth 
is that which is conn ascent with souls, and which through intelligence comes into 
contact with true being. For the psychical light is the third from the intelligible; intel¬ 
lectual deriving its plenitude from intelligible light, and the psychical from the intel¬ 
lectual. And the last kind of truth is that which is in sensible*, which is full of error and 

inaccuracy 
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inaccuracy through sense, and the instability of its object. For a material nature is 
perpetually flowing, and is not naturally adapted to abide even for a moment. 

The following beautiful description of the third kind of truth, or that which subsists 
in souls, is given by Jamblichus: “ Truth, as the name implies, makes a conversion 
about the gods and their incorporeal energy; but doxastic imitation, which, as Plato 
says, is fabricative of images, wanders about that which is deprived of divinity and is 
dark. And the former indeed receives its perfection in intelligible and divine forms, and 
real beings which have a perpetual sameness of subsistence; but the latter looks to that 
which is formless, and non-being, and which has a various subsistence; and about this its 
visive power is blunted. The former contemplates that which is; but the latter assumes 
such a form as appears to the many. Hence the former associates with intellect, and 
increases the intellectual nature which we contain; but the latter, from looking to that 
which always seems to be, hunts after folly and deceives.” Jamblic. apud Stob. p. 136. 

Thk unical, to mam. That which is characterized by unity. 
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LIFE OF PLATO. 

BY Ol.Y.VTlODDRUS. 


LeT us now fpeak of the race of the philofopher, not for the fake of 
relating many particulars concerning him, but rather with a view to the 
advantage and inftrudtion of his readers; lince he was by no means an 
oblcure man, but one who attradled the attention of many. For it is faid 
that the father of Plato was Arifto, the l'on of Ariftocles, from whom he 
refers his origin to Solon the legiflator. Hence with primitive zeal he 
wrote twelve book of Laws, and eleven books on a Republic. But his 
mother was Peridtione, who defeended from Neleus the foil of Codrus. 

They fay then that an Apolloniacal fpedtre 1 had connexion with his 
mother PeridHone, and that, appearing in the night to Arifto, it commanded 

him 

' The like account of the divine origin of Plato is alfo given by Hefychius, Apuleius on the 
dogmas of Plato, and Plutarch in the eighth book of his Sympofiacs. But however extraordinary 
this circumftancc may appear, it is nothing more than one of thofe mythological relations in 
which heroes are faid to have Gods for their fathers, or Goddeflfes for their mothers; and the 
true meaning of it is as follows: —According to the antient theology, between thofe perpetual 
attendants of a divine nature called ejjintial heroes, who are impaffive and pure, and the hulk 
of human fouls who defeend to earth with paflivity and impurity, it is neceffary there (hould be 
an order of human fouls w ho defeend with impafiivity and purity. For, as there is no vacuum 
either in incorporeal or corporeal natures, it is neceflary that the laft link of a fuperior order 
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him not to fleep with PeritSione during the time of her pregnancy—which 
mandate Ariflo obeyed. 

While he was yet an infant, his parents are laid to have placed him in 
Hymettus, being defirous, on his account, to facrifice to the Gods of that 
mountain, viz. Pan, and the Nymph*, and the paftoral Apollo. In the 
mean time the bees, approaching as he lay, filled his mouth with honey¬ 
combs, as an omen that in future it might be truly laid of him, 

Words from his tongue than honey fweeter flowed 

But Plato calls himfelf a fellow-fervant with fwans, as deriving his origin 
from Apollo; for according to the Greeks that bird is Apolloniacal. 

When he was a young man, he firft betook himfelf to Dionyfius the 
grammarian for the purpofe of acquiring common literature. Of this 

fhould coalefce with the fummit of one proximately inferior. Thefe fouls were called by the 
antients ttrrejlrial heroes, on account of their high degree of proximity and alliance to fuch as 
are ejj'enlially heroes. Hercules, Thefeus, Pythagoras, Plato, &c. were fouls of this kind, who 
defeended into mortality, both to benefit other fouls, and in compliance with that neceflity by 
which all natures inferior to the perpetual attendants of the Gods are at times obliged to defeend. 

But as, according to the arcana of antient theology, every God beginning from on high pro¬ 
duces his proper feries as far as to the laft of things, and this feries comprehends many effences 
different from each other, fuch as Dsemoniacal, Heroical, Nymphical, and the like; the lowed 
powers of thefe orders have a great communion and phyfical fympathy with the human race, and 
contribute to the perfection of all their natural operations, and particularly to their procreations. 
“Hence (fays Proclus in Cratylum) it often appears that heroes are generated from the mixture 
of thefe powers with mankind ; for thofe that poffefs a certain prerogative above human nature 
are properly denominated heroes.” He adds: “Not only a dsemouiacal genus of this kind 
fympathizes phyficaliy with men, but other kinds fympathize with other natures, as nymphs 
with trees, others with fountains, and others with flags or ferpents.” See more on this interefl- 
ing fubjeft in the Notes to my tranflation of Pau facias, vol. iii.p. 2*9, &c. 

Etwall, the editor of this Life, not being acquainted with the philofophical explanation of this 
miraculous conception of Plato, pretends that this flory originated from Plato being 
faid to be bom in the month Thargelion (with us, June), and on the very day in which Latona 
Is reported to have brought forth Apollo and Diana. 

1 Horn. Iliad, lib. i. ver. 949. 
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Dionyfius he makes mention in his dialogue called The Lovers—that even 
Dionyfius the fehool-mafter might not be parted over in filence by Plato. 
After him he employed the argive Arifto, as his inftru&or in gymnaftic*, 
from whom he is faid to have derived the name of Plato; for prior to this 
he was called Ariftocles, from his grandfather: but he was fo called from 
having thofe parts of the body the breaft and forehead broad in the extreme, 
as his rtatucs every where evince. According to others, however, he was 
called Plato from the ample and expanded character of his ftyle; jult as 
they fay Theophraftus was fo called, from his divine eloquence, his firft 
name being Tyrtamus. 

For his preceptor in mufic Plato had Draco, the fon of Damon; and of 
this mafter he makes mention in his Republic. For the Athenians in- 
ftrudted their children in thefe three arts, viz. grammar, mufic, and gym¬ 
naftic—and this, as it feems, with great propriety. They taught them 
grammar, for the purpofe of adorning their reafon ; mufic, that they might 
tame their anger ; and gymnaftic, that they might ftrengthen the weak tone 
of defire. Alcibiades alfo, in Plato, appears to have been inftruffed in 
thefe three difciplines ; aud hence Socrates lays to him, “But you were 
unwilling to play on the pipe,” &c. He was alfo converlant with painters, 
from whom he learned the mixture of colours, of which he makes men¬ 
tion in the Timieus. 

After this he was inftruffed by the Tragedians, who at that time were 
celebrated as the preceptors of Greece : but he betook himfelf to thefe 
writers on account of the fententious and venerable nature of tragic com- 
pofition, and the heroic fublimity of the fubjedts. He was likewife con- 
verfant with Dithyrambic writers, with a view to the honour of Bacchus, 
who was called by the Greeks the infpedtive guardian of generation : for 

■ Some affirm that Plato fo excelled in the gymnaftic art, that he contended in the Pythian 
aud Ifthmian games, j ‘JPj/lbia it IJlhmia it luBa certavit. Apuleius de Dogmate Platonis. 
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the Dithyrambic meafure is facred to Bacchus, from whom alfo It derives 
its name; Bacchus being Dithyrambus, as proceeding into light from two 
avenues—the womb of Semele, and the thigh of Jupiter. For the antients 
were accuftomed to call effedls by the names of their caufes, as in the name 
Dithyrambus given to Bacchus. Hence Proclus obfcrves : 

With their late offspring parents feem to mix. 

But that Plato applied bimfelf to Dithyrambics is evident from his Phse- 
drus, which plainly breathes the Dithyrambic chara&er, and is faid to have 
been the firft dialogue which Plato compofed. 

He was alfo much delighted with the comic Ariftophanes and Sophron ', 
from whom'he learned the imitations of perfons in dialogues. He is faid 
to have been fo much pleafed with the writings of thefe men, that, on his 
death, they were found in his bed. Plato himfelf likewife compofed the 
following epigram on Ariftophanes: 

The Graces, once intent to find 
A temple which might ne’er decay. 

The foul of Ariftophanes 
At length difcover’d.in their way. 

He reproves him, however, in a comic manner in his dialogue called 
The Banquet, in which he gives a fpecimen of his proficiency in comedy : 
for here Plato introduces him celebrating Love, and in the midft of his 
oration feized with a hiccup, fo as to be unable to finifh it. Plato alfo 
compofed Tragic and Dithyrambic poems, and fome other poetical pieces, 
all which he burned as foon as he began to aflociate with Socrates, at the 
fame time repeating this verfe: 

Vulcan! draw near; 'tis Plato afles your aid a . 

1 This Sophron was a Syracufan, and contemporary with Euripides. He was an obfeure 
writer; and his works, none of which are now extant, were in the Doric dialeA. 

* According to the words of Homer, Iliad, lib. xviii. ver. 39a. 
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Anatolius the grammarian, once reciting this verfe, very much pleafed 
Vulcan, at that time the governor of the city. But he thus addrefled him: 

Vulcan f draw near; ’tis Pharos' afks your aid. 

It is faid, that when Socrates firft intended to receive Plato as his difciple, 
he faw in a dream a fwan without wings fitting on his bofom, which foon 
after obtaining wings flew into the air, and with the fweetnefs of its ftirill 
voice allured all thofe that heard it. This was a manifeft token of Plato’s 
future renown. 

After the death of Socrates he had another preceptor, the Heraclitean 
Cratylus, upon whom he alio compofed a dialogue, which is inferibed 
Cratylus, or, Concerning the reditude of names. After he had been fuffi- 
ciently inftru&ed by this mailer, he again went into Italy, where finding 
Archytas relloring a Pythagoric fchool, he again had a Pythagoric pre¬ 
ceptor of this name ; and hence it is that he makes mention of Archytas. 
But fince it is requifite that a philofopher Ihould defire to behold the 
works of nature, he alfo went into Sicily for the purpofe of viewing the 
eruptions of fire in Mount iEtna, and not for the fake of the Sicilian 
table, as you, O noble Ariftides, afiert. 

When he was in Syracufe with Dionyfius the Great, who was a tyrant, 
he endeavoured to change the tyranny into ail anftocracy; and it was for 
this purpofe that he vifited the tyrant. But Dionyfius alking him whom 
among men he confidered as happy ? (for he thought that the philofopher, 
employing flattery, would fpeak of him,) Plato anfwered, Socrates. Again 
the tyrant alked him. What do you think is the bufinefs of a politician ? 

1 Pharos, as is well known, was a large tower near Alexandria, affording light to navigators in 
the night. Anatolius, therefore, in calling himfeif Pharos muff have alluded to the etymology 
of his name. For Anatolius may be confidered as being derived from i, the eaff, whence 
the light of the two great luminaries of heaven emerges, and papej may be faid to be quafi 
t}mo{, becaufe the light of torches appeared from it. 
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Plato anfwered, To make the citizens better. He again aiked him the 
third time, What, then, does it appear to you to be a fmall matter to decide 
rightly in judicial affairs? (for Dionyfius was celebrated for deciding in 
1'uch affairs with reflitude.) Plato anfwered boldly. It is a fmall matter, 
and the laft part of good conduct; for thofe who judge rightly refemble 
fuch as repair lacerated garments. Again Dionyfius aiked him the fourth 
time. Mull not he who is a tyrant be brave? Plato replied. He is of all 
men the moft timid; for he even dreads the razors of his barbers, left 
he fhould be deftroyed by them. With thefe anfwers Dionyfius was lb 
indignant, that he ordered him to depart at fun-rife. 

The following was the caule of his fecond journey to Sicily. When, 
after the death of Dionyfius the tyrant, his fon fucceeded to the throne, 
who by his mother’s fide was the brother of Dion, with whom Plato 
became acquainted in his firft journey, Plato again failed to Sicily, at 
the folicitations of Dion, who told him it might now be hoped that 
through his exertions the tyranny might be changed into an ariftocracy. 
However, as Dionyfius had been told by fome of his attendants that 
Plato defigned to deftroy him, and transfer the government to Dion, he or¬ 
dered him to be taken into cuftody, and delivered to one Pollidis of AEgina, 
a Sicilian merchant, to be fold as a Have. But Pollidis taking Plato to 
j®gina found there the Libyan Anniceris, who was then on the point of 
failing to Elis, for the purpofe of contending with the four-yoked car. 
Anniceris gladly bought Plato of Pollidis, conceiving that he Ihould thence 
procure for himfelf greater glory than by conquering in the race. Hence 
Ariftides obferves, that no one would have known Anniceris^ if he had not 
bought Plato. 

The following circumftance was the occafion of Plato’s third journey to 
Sicily. Dion, being profcribed by Dionyfius, and deprived of his pof- 
fefiions, was at length caft into prifon. He therefore wrote to Plato, that 
Dionyfius had promifed to liberate him, if Plato would again vifit him. 

But 
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But Plato, that he might afford afliftance to his affociate, readily under¬ 
took this third voyage. And thus much for the journeys of the philofopher 
into Sicily. 

Plato likewife went into Egypt for the purpofe of converfing with the 
priefts of that country, and from them learned whatever pertains to facred 
rites. Hence in his Gorgias he fays, “ Not by the dog, who is confidered 
as a God by the Egyptians.” For animals among the Egyptians effefl the 
fame things as ftatues among the Greeks, as being tymbols of the feveral 
deities to which they are dedicated. However, as he wifhed to converfe with 
the Magi, but was prevented by the war which at that time broke out in. 
Perfia, he went to Phoenicia, and, meeting with the Magi of that country, 
was inftruited by them in magic. Hence, from his Timasus, he appears 
to have been fkilful in divination ; for he there Ipeaks of the figns of the 
liver, of the vifeera, and the like. Thefe things, however, ought to have 
been mentioned prior to his journeys to Sicily. 

When he returned to Athens he eftablifhed a fchool in the Academy, 
feparating a part of this Gymnafium into a temple to the Mufes. Here 
Timon the mifanthrope affociated with Plato alone. But Plato allured 
very many to philofophical difeipline, preparing men and alfo women * in a 
virile habit to be his auditors, and evincing that his philofophy deferved the 
greateft voluntary labour: for he avoided the Socratic irony, nor didi he 
converfe in the Forum and in workfhops, nor endeavour to captivate 
young men by his difeourfes. Add too, that he did not adopt the vene¬ 
rable oath of the Pythagoreans, their cuftom of keeping their gates fhut, 
and their ipfe dixit, as he wilhed to conduit himfelf in a more political 
manner towards all men. 

When he was near his death, he appeared to himfelf in a dream to 
be changed into a fwan, who, by parting from tree to tree, caufed much 

1 Two women particularly in a virile habit are faid to have been his auditors, Lathibenia the 
Mantinenfian, and Axiothia the Phliafcnfian. 
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labour to the fowlers. According to the Socratic Simmias, this dream 
fignified that his meaning would be apprehended with difficulty by thofe 
who Ihoukl be dcfirous to unfold it after his death. For interpreters re- 
femble fowlers, in their endeavours to explain the conceptions of the 
antients. But his meaning cannot be apprehended without great difficulty, 
becaufe his writings, like thofe of Homer, are to be confidered phyfically, 
ethically, theologically, and, in ffiort, multifarioufly; for thofe two fouls 
are faid to have been generated all-harmonic : and hence the writings of both 
Homer and Plato demand an all-various conlideration. Plato was fump- 
tuoufly buried ‘ by the Athenians ; and on his fepulchre they infcribed the 
following epitaph : 

From great Apollo Paeon fprung, 

‘ And Plato too we find ; 

The faviour of the body one. 

The other of the mind. 

And thus much concerning the race of the philofopher. 

• Plato was born fix years after Ifocrates, in the 87th Olympiad, and 430 years before Chrift. 
He alfo died on his birth-day, after having lived exaftly 81 years. Hence, fays Seneca, the 
Magi, who then happened to be at Athens, facrificed to him on his deceafe as a being more 
than human, becaufe he had confummatcd a mod perfect number, which 9 nine times mul¬ 
tiplied produces. Nam hoc feis puto, Platoni diligentiae fuse beneficio contigifife, quod natali 
fuo dccefiit, et annum unum atque oftogefimum implevit, fine ulla dcdu&ione. Ideo Magi, 
qui forte Alhenis erant, immolaverunt defuncto, amplioris fuifle fortis, quam lnimanoe, rati, quia 
confummaflet perfeclifiimum numerum, quem novem novies multiplicata componunt. Senec. 
Epill. 63. 
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THE moil peculiar and firm principle, fays Proclus, of all the dialogue* 
of Plato, and of the whole theory of that philofopher, is the knowledge of 
our own nature; for, this being properly eftablifhed as an hypotheiis, wc 
fhall be able accurately to learn the good which is adapted to us, and the 
evil which oppofes this good. For, as the elfences of things are different, 
fo alfo are their proper perfections; and this according to a fubjeCtion of 
elfcnce. For, whether being and the good proceed, as Ariftotle fays, from 
the fame Vefta and fir it fountain, it is certainly neceffary that perfection 
fhould be imparted to every thing according to the meafures of etfence; 
or whether good proceeds from a caufe more antient and more characterized 
by unity, but effence and being are imparted to things from another 
caufe ; ftill, as every thing participates of being more obfeurely and more 
clearly, in the fame degree malt it participate of good ; firft beings, in a 
greater and more perfect manner; but thofe that rank in the middle 
orders, fecondarily; and the laft of things according to an ultimate fub- 
fittence. For, how otherwife can things participate of deity and provi¬ 
dence, and a diftribution according to their defert ? For it mufl not be 
admitted that intellect can lead things into order, and impart to each a 
convenient meafure, but that the good, or the ineffable principle of things 
which is more antient than intellect, fhould make its communications in 
a difordered manner; viz. that it fhould impart to caufes and things caufed 
the fame portion of goodnefs, and diftribute to the fame things according 
to being the perfections of more primary and fubordinate natures. For 
it neither was lawful, fays Timteus, nor is, for the beft of natures to 
effeCt any thing but that which is moft beautiful and mo ft commenfuratc. 
But the fame good is not moft commenfurate to firft and fecondary 

1 The whole of this Introduction is extracted from the MS. Commentary of Proclu* 
on this dialogue; excepting fome occafional elucidations by the tranflator.—T. 
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natures; but, as the Athenian gueft fays, a distribution of inequality to things 
unequal, and of equality to things equal, of the greater to fuel) as are 
greater, and of the leffer to fuch as are leffer, is of all things the moft 
mufical and the heft. 

According to this reafoning, therefore, good is different in different 
beings, and a certain good is paturally co-ordinated to the elfence of every, 
thing. Hence the perfection of intellect is in eternity', but of the rational 
foul in time : and the good of the rational foul confifts in an energy 
according to intellect, but the good of body is in a fubfiftence according 
to nature ; fo that he who thinks that though the nature in thefe is differ¬ 
ent, yet the perfection is the fame, has an erroneous conception of the 
truth of things. 

According to every order of beings, therefore, effence ought to be known- 
prior to perfection ; for perfection is not of itfelf, but of effence, by which 
it is participated. Hence, with refpeCt to the effence of a thing, we muff: 
firft confider whether it belongs to impartible effences, fuch as intellectual 
natures, or to fuch as are divifible about bodies, viz. corporeal forms and 
qualities, or to fuch as fublift between thefe. Likewife, whether it ranks 
among eternal entities, or fuch as fubfift according to the whole of time,, 
or fuch as are generated i:i a ceitain part of time. Again, whether it is 
fimple, and fubfifts prior to compofition, or is indeed a compofite, but 
is always in the aCt of being bound with indiffoluble bonds 2 , or may again 
be refolved into thofe things from which it is compofed. For, by thus 
confidering every thing, we fhall be able to underftand in what its good 
confifts.. For, again, it is evident that the good of thole natures which are 
allotted an impartible effence is eternal, but that the good of partible 
natures is converfant with time and motion ; and that the good of things 
fubfifting between thefe is to be confidered according to the meafures of 
fubfiftence and perfection ; viz. that fuch a nature is indeed indigent of 
time, but of firft time, which is able to meafure incorporeal periods. So 
that the pure and genuine knowledge of ourfelves, circumlcribed in feien- 

’ For, the perceptions of intellea being intuitive, whatever it fees it fees colleftively, at 
once, and without time. 

* This is the cafe with the fenfible univerfe, confidered as a whole 
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tific boundaries, muft, as we have faid, be confidered as the mod proper 
principle of all philofophy, and of the do&rine of Plato. For, where is 
it proper to begin, except from the purification and perfedhon of ourfelves, 
and whence the Delphic god exhorts us to begin ? For, as thofe who enter 
the Eleufinian grove arc ordered by an infcription not to enter into the 
adyta of the temple, if they are uninitiated in the higheft of the myfleries, 
fo the infcription Know Thyself, on the Delphic temple, manifefts, as it 
appears to me, the mode of returning to a divine nature, and the moll 
ufeful path to purification, all but perfpicuouflv afferting to the intelligent, 
that he who knows himfelf beginning from the Veftal hearth may be able to- 
be conjoined with that divinity w ho unfolds into light the whole of truth,- 
and is the leader of a cathartic life ; but that he who is ignorant of himfelf, 
as being uninitiated both in the Idler and greater myfleries, isunadapted to 
participate the providence of Apollo. Hence then let us alfo begin con¬ 
formably to the mandate of the god, and let us inveftigate in w hich of his 
dialogues Pla*-o efpecially makes the fpeculation of our eflence his principal 
defign, that from hence we may alfo make the commencement of the 
Platonic writing . Can w e then adduce any other writing of Plato except 
the Firft AIcil iades, and the conference of Socrates which is delivered in 
this dialogue ? Where clfe fhall we fay our efTence is fo unfolded ? Where, 
befides are man and the nature of man inveftigated ? To which we may 
add, that* it is Socrates who engages in this firft converfation with Alcibiades r 
and that it is he W'ho fays that the beginning of perfection is fufpended 
from the contemplation of ourfelves. For we are ignorant of ourfelves 
in confequence of being involved in oblivion produced by the realms of 
generation, and agitated by the tumult of the irrational forms of life. In 
the mean time, we think that we know many things of which we are 
ignorant, becaufe vve effentially poffefs innate reafons of things. 

This dialogue therefore is the beginning of all philofophy, in the fame 
manner as the knowledge of ourfelves. Hence many logical and ethical 
theorems are fcattered in it, together with fuch as contribute to the entire 
fpeculation of felicity. It likewife contains information with relpeCl to 
many things which contribute to phyfiology, and to thole dogmas which 
kad us to the truth concerning divine natures thcmfelves. Hence too the 

divine 
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divine Iamblichus affigned this dialogue the firfl rank, in the ten dialogues, 
in which he was of opinion the whole philofophy of Plato was contained. 

Of the particulars exhibited in this dialogue, fome precede and others fol¬ 
low the principal defun, which is the knowledge of ourfelves. For the hypo- 
thefis of twofold ignorance', exhortation, and the like precede; but the 
demonflration of virtue and felicity, and the rejedion of the multitude of 
arts, as being ignorant of themfelves, of things pertaining to themfelves, 
and in fhort of all things,—and every thing elfe of this kind, have a con- 
fequent order. But the molt perfect and leading defign of the whole 
converfation is the /peculation of our own efifeiice. So that he will not 
err who eflablifhes the care and knowledge of ourfelves, as the end of the 

dialogue. 

© 

Again, the amatory form of life is particularly indicated by Socrates in 
this dialogue. For the beginning is made from hence ; and he proceeds 
perfeding the young man till he renders him a lover of his providential 
care, which is the leading good of the amatory art. And in fhort, through 
all the divifions of the dialogue, he always preferves that which is adapted 
to an amatory life. As there are three fciences, then, which Socrates 
appears to have teftified that he poffefled, viz. the dialedic, the maieutic, 
(i. e. obftetric,) and the amatory, we fhall find the form of the dialedlic 
and the peculiarity of the maieutic fcience in this dialogue, but the effects 
of the amatory fcience predominate in it. For, when Socrates- is calling 
forth the conceptions of Alcibiades, he ftill ads conformably to the 
amatory charader; and when he employs the dialedic fcience, he does 
not depart from the peculiarity of amatory arguments. Juft as in the 
Theaetetus he is maieutic, is principally charaderized according to this, 
and proceeds as far as to a purification of the falfe opinions of Theaetetus: 
but, having effeded this, he difmiflfes him, as being now able of himfelf 
to know the truth, which is the bufmefs of the maieutic fcience, as he 
himfelf aflerts in that dialogue. Thus alfo he firfl indicates the amatory 
fcience in this dialogue, with which both the dialectic and maieutic are 

* Twofo'd ignorance takes place when a man is ignorant that he is ignorant; and this 
was the calc with Alcibiades in the fir it part of this dialogue, and is theUifeufe of the multitude. 
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mingled. For every where Socrates introduces difcourfes adapted to 
the fubjeft perfons. And as every kind of good pre-fubfifts in a divine 
nature, which is varioufly poffeffed by different beings according to the 
natural aptitude of each, in like manner Socrates, who comprehends all 
fciences in himfelf, employs a different fcience at different times, accord¬ 
ing to the aptitude of the recipients; elevating one through the amatory 
fcience; exciting another to the reminifcence of the eternal reafons of the 
foul through the maieutic fcience ; and conducing another according to- 
the dialedtic method to the fpeculation of beings. Some too he conjoins 
to the beautiful itfelf, others to the firft wifdom, and others to the good 
itfelf. For through the amatory fcience we are led to the beautiful; 
through the maieutic, by calling forth our latent reafons, we become wife, 
in things of which we were ignorant; and through the dialedtic fcience 
we afeend as far as to the good. 

Laflly, it will be found by thofe who are deeply Ikilled in the philofophy 
of Plato, that each of his dialogues contains that which the univerfe con¬ 
tains. Hence, in every dialogue, one thing is analogous to the good, another 
to intellect, another to foul , another to form, and another to matter. In 
this dialogue therefore it muft be faid, that an affimilation to a divine na¬ 
ture is analogous to the good ; the knowledge of ourfelves to intcllett ; the 
multitude of the c.emonflrations leading us to the .conclufion, and in fhort 
every thing fyllogiflic in the dialogue, to foul ; the charadler of the didlion„ 
and whatever elfe pertains to the power of fpecch, to form ; and the- 
perfons, the occafion, and that which is called by rhetoricians the 
bypothefis, to matter. 


THE 
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TERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 
SOCRATES, ALCIBIADES. 
SCENE, (moll probably) THE LYCEUM. 


Socrates. 

Son of Clinias ! you wonder, I fuppofe, that I, who was the earlieft of 
your admirers', now, when all the reft have forfaken you, am the only 
one who ftill retains unalterably the fame fentiments ; and yet, that for 
fo many years I have never fpoken fo much as a word to you, whilft the 
others were prefting through crowds of people to converfe with you. This 
referve and diftance in my behaviour have been owing to no human regards, 
but to an impediment thrown in my way by a dasmoniacal nature’, the 

power 

1 Socrates, we are told by Plutarch, had difcovered in the countenance of Alcibiades, then 
in his puerile age, the figns of an ingenuous and noble difpofition. Having thence conceived 
€xpe£lation$ of the boy’s becoming an extraordinary man, he had from that ti ne, as we are 
told in this dialogue, been a conftnnt obferver of all his motions, fayings and a£lions. When 
Alci-biades was grown up to his full ftature, he was followed and furrounded, wherever he wentj 
by fuch as admired the handfomenefs of his perfon. They flattered his vanity ; but the higher 
opinion they raifed in him of himfelf, the more he thought himfelf above them. His conduct 
towards them was fuitable to his thoughts, was fuch as might become an abfolute lord toward 
his vaflals. See Plutarch’s Life of Jlcibiades. —S. 

% As there is no vacuum in corporeal, fo neither in incorporeal natures. Between divine 
efllnccs, therefore, which are the firft of things, and partial cfT.nces luch as ours, which are 
nothing mere tl an the dregs of the rational nature, there mull necefl'rily be a middle rank 
,>f beings, in order that divinity may be connected with man, and that the progrelT.on of things 
may form an entire whole, fufpended like the golden chain of Homer from the fummit of 

Olympus. 
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power and force of which you (hall by and by be made acquainted with. 
But now, feeing that this power no longer operates to hinder my approach, 

1 am 

Olympus. This middle rank of beings, confidered according to a twofold divifion, confifts 
of daemons and heroes, the latter of which is proximate to partial fouls fuch as ours, and the 
former to divine natures, juft as air and water fubfift between fire and earth. Hence whatever 
is ineffable and occult in the gods, daemons and heroes exprefs and unfold. They lilcewife 
conciliate all things, and are the fources of the harmonic confent and fympathy of all things 
with each other. They tranfmit divine gifts to us, and equally carry back ours to the divinities. 
But the charaflcri flics of divine natures are unity, permanency in themfelves, a fubfiftence 
as an immovable caufe of motion, tranfeendent providence, and which poffeffes nothing in 
common with the fubje&s of their providential energies ; and thefe characleriftics are preferred 
in them according to effence, power and energy. On the other hand, the charadleriftics of 
partial fouls are, a declination to multitude and motion, a conjunction with the gods, an 
aptitude to receive fomething from other natures, and to mingle together all things in itfelf, and 
through itfelf; and thefe charaCteriftics they alfo poffefs according to effence, power and 
energy. Such then being the peculiarities of the two extremes, we (hall find tint thofe 
of demons are, to contain in themfelves the gifts of divine natures, in a more inferior manner 
indeed than the gods, but yet fo as to comprehend the conditions of fubordinate natures, 
under the idea of a divine effence. In other words, the prerogatives of deity chara&erize, 
and abforb as it were by their powerful light, whatever demons poffefs peculiar to inferior 
beings. Hence they are multiplied indeed, but unitedly—mingled, but yet fo that the unmingled 
predominates—and are moved, but with (lability. On the contrary, heroes poffefs unity, 
identity, permanency, and every excellence, under the condition of multitude, motion, and 
mixture ; viz. the prerogatives of fubordinate predominate in thefe over the charaCleriftics 
of fuperior natures. In ihort, daemons and heroes are compofed from the properties of the 
two extremes—gods and partial fouls; but in daemons there is more of the divine, and in 
heroes more of the human nature. 

Having premifed thus much, the Platonic reader will, I doubt not, gratefully accept the 
following admirable account of daemons in general, and alfo of the dxmon of Socrates, from 
the MS. Commentary of Proclus on this dialogue. 

“Let us now fpeak in the firft place concerning dxmons in general; in the next place, 
concerning thofe that are allotted us in common; and, in the third -place, concerning the 
dxmon of Socrates. For it is always requifite that demonftrations fhould begin from things 
more univerfal, and proceed from thefe as far as to individuals. For this mode of proceeding is 
natural, and is more adapted to fcicnce. Dxmor.s therefore, deriving their firft fubfiftence from 
the vivific geddefs 1 , and flowing from thence as from a certain fountain, arc allotted an 
efler.ee chara&erized by foul. This effence in thofe of a fuperior order is more intellectual 
and more perfect according to hyparxis 1 ; in thofe of a middle order, it is more rational; 
and in thofe which rank in the third degree, and which fubfift at the extremity of the dxmoni- 

1 i„ c. Juno. a i. e. the fummit of eflencc. 

acai 
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I am come thus to accoft you ; and am in good hopes too, that for the 
future the daemon will give no oppofition to my defire of converfing 

• with 

acal order, it is various, more irrational and more material. Pofleffing therefore an effence 
of this kind, they are diftributed in conjunftion with the gods, as being allotted a power 
miniftrant to deity. Hence they are in one way fubfervient to the liberated gods 1 (awtoAvtoi 
Sfo<), who aie the leaders of wholes prior to the world; and in another to the mundane 
gods, who proximately prefide over the parts of the univerfe. For there is one divifion of 
daemons, according to the twelve fuperceleftial gods, and another according to all the idiom* 
of the mundane gods. For every mundane god is the leader of a certain daemoniacal order, to 
which he proximately imparts his power ; viz. if he is a demiurgic god, he imparts a demiurgic 
power; if immutable, an undefiled power; if telefiurgic, a perfedive power. And about each 
of the divinities there is an innumerable multitude of daemons, and which are dignified 
with the fame appellations as their leading gods. Hence they rejoice when they are called' 
by the names of Jupiter, Apollo, and Hermes, &c. as expreffmg the idiom or peculiarity 
of their proper deities. And from thefe, mortal natures alfo participate of divine influxions. 
And thus animals and plants are fabricated, bearing the images of different gods; daemon* 
proximately imparting to thefe the representations of their leaders. But the gods in an 
exempt manner fupernally prefide over daemons; and through this, lafl natures fympathize 
with fuch as are firft. For the representations of firft are feen in laft natures; and the 
caufes of things laft are comprehended in primary beings. The middle genera- too of daemons 
give completion to wholes, the communion of which they bind and connect; participating 
indeed of the gods, but participated by mortal natures. He therefore will not err who afferts 
that the mundane artificer eftablithed the centres of the order of the univerfe in demons;, 
fince Diotima alfo affigns them this order, that of binding together divine and mortal natures, 
of deducing fupernal dreams, elevating all fecondary natures to the gods, and giving com¬ 
pletion to wholes through the connexion of a medium. We mud not therefore aflent to 
their do£lrine, who fay that daemons are the fouls of men that have changed the prefent- 
life. For it is not proper to confider a dxmoniacal nature aceorditig to habitude (xara o-xwv) 
as the fame with a nature ejfentially daemoniacal ; nor to affert that the perpetual medium 
of all mundane natures confids from a life eonverfant with multiform mutations. For a 
.daemoniacal guard fubfids always the fame, conne&ing the mundane wholes; but foul 
does not always thus retain its own order, as Socrates fays in the Republic; fince at 
different times it choofes different lives. Nor do we praife thofe who make certain of 
the gods to be dsemons, fuch as the erratic gods, according to Amelius; but we are 
perfuaded by Plato, who calls the gods the rulers of the univerfe, but fubje<fts to them the 
herds of daemons ; and we (hall every where preferve the do£trine of Diotima, who afligns 
the middle order, between all divine and mortal natures, to a daemoniacal cflcnce. Let this 
then be the conception refpe£ling the whole of the demoniacal order in common. 

* i. e. gods who immediately fubfift above the mundane deities, and are therefore called fuperceleftial. 

“ In 
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■with you. All this while, however, being but a fpe&ator, I have been 
able tolerably well to obferve and confider your behaviour with regard 

to 

“In the next place let us fpeak concerning the daemons which are allotted mankind. For 
of thefe daemons, which as we have faid rank in the middle order, the firft: and higheft arc 
divine daemons, and who often appear as gods, through their tranfcendent fimilitude to the 
divinities. For, in fliort, that which is firft in every order preferves the form of the nature 
prior to itfelf. Thus, the firft intellect is a god, and the mod antient of fouls is intellectual: 
and hence of daemons the higheft genus, as being proximate to the gods, is uniform and 
divine. The next to thefe in order are thofe daemons who participate of an intelle&ual idiom, 
and prefide over the afcent and defcent of fouls, and who unfold into light and deliver to all 
things the productions of the gods. The third are thofe who diftribute the productions of divine 
fouls to fecondary natures, and complete the bond of thofe that receive defluxions from 
thence. The fourth are thofe that tranfmit the efficacious powers of whole natures to 
things generated and corrupted, and who infpire partial natures with life, order, rcafons, 
and the all-various perfect operations which things mortal are able to effeCt. The fifth 
are corporeal, and bind together the extremes in bodies. For, how can perpetual accord 
with corruptible bodies, and efficients with effeCts, except through this medium? For it is 
this ultimate middle nature which has dominion over corporeal goods, and provides for 
all natural prerogatives. The fixth in order are thofe that revolve about matter, connect 
the powers which defcend from celeftial to fublunary matter, perpetually guard this matter, 
and defend the fhadowy reprefentation of forms which it contains. 

“ Daemons therefore, as Diotima alfo fays, being many and all-various, the higheft of 
them conjoin fouls proceeding from their father, to their leading gods : for every god, as 
we have faid, is the leader in the firft place of daemons, and in the next of partial fouls. 
For the Demiurgus difleminated thefe, as Timaeus fays, into the fun and moon, and the other 
inftruments of time. Thefe divine daemons, therefore, are thofe which are effentially allotted 
to fouls, and conjoin them to their proper leaders: and every foul, though it revolves together 
with its leading deity, requires a daemon of this kind. But demons of the fecond rank 
prefide over the afcenfions and defcenfions of fouls; and from thefe the fouls of the multitude 
derive their eleCtiohs. For the moft perfect fouls, who are converfant with generation in 
an undefiled manner, as they choofe a life conformable to their prefiding god, fo they live ac¬ 
cording to a divine daemon, who conjoined them to their proper deity when they dwelt on 
high. Hence the Egyptian prieft admired Plotinus, as being governed by a divine daemon. 
To fouls therefore who live as thofe that will (hortly return to the intelligible world whence 
they came, the fupernal is the fame with the daemon which attends them here; but to 
imperfeCk fouls the effential is different from the daemon, that attends them at their 
birth. 

“ If thefe things then are rightly afferted, we muft not affent to thofe who make our 
rational foul a daemon. For a daemon is different from man, as Diotima fays, who places 
demons between gods and men, and as Socrates alfo evinces when he divides a demoniacal 
oppofitely to the human nature : * for,’ fays he, * not a human but a demoniacal obftacle 
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to your adirirers. And I find, that, though they have been numerous* 
and fuch peri’ons too as 1 thought highly of themfelves, there is not one 

whom 

detains me.’ But man is a foul uGng the body as an inftrument. A dtemon, therefore, 
is not the fame with the rational foul. 

“ This alfo is evident from Plato in the Timxus, where he fays that intelleft has in us 
the relation of a dxmon. Put this is only true as far as pertains to analogy. For a daemon 
according to eflence is different from a daemon according to analogy. For in many inflanccs 
that which proximately prefides, fubfifting in the order of a daemon with refpe£t to that 
which is inferior, is called a daemon. Thus Jupiter in Orpheus calls his father Saturn an 
illuftrious daemon; and Plato, in the Timaeus, calls thofe gods who proximately prefide 
over, and orderly diftribute the realms of generation, daemons: ‘for,* fays he, ‘ to fpeak 
concerning other daemons, and to know their generation, exceeds the ability of human 
nature.’ but. a daemon according to analogy is that which proximately prefides over 
any thing, though it fhould be a god, or though it fhould be fome one of the natures 
pofterior to the gods. And the foul that through fimilitude to the daemoniacal genus 
produces energies more wonderful than thofe which belong to human nature, and which 
fufpends the whole of its life from daemons, is a daemon tiara crxenv, according to habitude, 
i. e. proximity or alliance. Thus, as it appears to me, Socrates in the Republic calls thofe, 
daemons, who have lived well, and who in confequcnce of this are transferred to a better 
condition of being, and to more holy places. Put an eflential dxmon is neither called 
a daemon through habitude to fecondary natures, nor through an afTimilation to fomething 
different from itfelf; but is allotted this peculiarity from himfelf, and is defined by a certain 
fummit, or flower of effence, (hyparxis,) by appropriate powers, and by different modes of 
energies. In fhort, the rational foul is called in the Timseus the daemon of the animal. 
But we invefligate the daemon of man, and not of the animal; that which governs the rational 
foul itfelf, and not its inftrument; and that which leads the foul to its judges, after the 
diffolution of the animal, as Socrates fays in the Phasdo. For, when the animal is no more, 
the daemon which the foul was allotted while connected with the body, condu&s it to its 
judge. For, if the foul poffeffes that daemon while living in the body, which is faid to 
lead it to judgment after death, this daemon mult be the daemon of the man, and not of the ani¬ 
mal alone. To which we may add, that, beginning from on high, it governs the whole of our 
compofition. 

“Nor again,difmiffmg the rational foul, muff it be faid that a daemon is that which energizes 
in the foul : as, for inflance, that in thofe who live according to reafon, rcafon is the 
daemon ; in thofe that live according to anger, the irafcible part; and in thofe that live 

according 

1 ^nongft thefe was Anytus, who not long after became a bitter enemy to the great pl.ilo- 
fopher. And probably this was one of the motives of his enmity, fome fufpicion that Socrates 
had fupplanted him in the favour and friendfhip of Alcibiades. For a fufpicion of this fort 
always begets envy in little minds; and from envy always fprings the mofl malicious 
hatred.—S. 
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when you have not driven away from you by your fuperior 1 haugh- 
tiiiuls and imagined elevation. The reafons of your being exalted fo 

highly 

according to defire, the defulerative part. Nor muft it be faid that the nature which 
proximatcly prefides over that which energizes in our life, is a daemon : as, for inftance, 
that reafon is the daemon of the irafcible, and anger of thofe that live according to defire. 
For, in the firft place, to aflert that daemons are parts of our foul, is to admire human life 
in an improper degree, and oppofe the divifion of Socrates in the Republic, who after 
gods and dxmons places the heroic and human race, and blames the poets for intro¬ 
ducing in their poems heroes in no refpett better than men, but fubjecl to fimilar 
paflions. By this accufation, therefore, it is plain that Socrates was very far from thinking 
that daemons, who are of a fublimer order than heroes, are to be ranked among the parts 
and powers cf the foul. For from this doctrine it will follow that things more excellent 
according to eflence give completion to fuch as are fubordinate. And in the fecond place, 
from this hypothefis, mutations of lives would alfo introduce multiform mutations of dxmons. 
For the avaricious character is frequently changed into an ambitious life, this again into 
a life which is formed by right opinion, and this lad into a fcientific life. The dxmon 
therefore will vary according to thefe changes: for the energizing part will be different 
at different times. If, therefore, either this energizing part itfelf is a dxmon, or tha c 
part which has an arrangement prior to it, dxmons will be changed together with the 
mutation of human life, and the fame perfon will have many dxmons in one life; which 
is of all things the moll impofiible. For the foul never changes in one life the government 
of its dxmon; but it is the fame dxmon which prefides over us till we are brought before 
the judges of our conduft, as alfo Socrates aflerts in the Phxdo. 

“ Again, thofe who confider a partial intellecl, or that intellect which fubfifts at the extremity 
of the intellectual order, as the fame with the dxmon which is afiigned to man, appear 
to me to confound the intellectual idiom with the dxmoniacal effence. For all dxmons 
fubfifl in the extent of fouls, and rank as the next in. order to divine fouls; but the 
intellectual order is different from that of foul, and is neither allotted the fame effence, 
nor power, nor energy. 

“ Further flill: this alfo may be faid, that fouls enjoy intellect then only when they convert 
themfelvcs to it, receive its light, and conjoin their own with intellectual energy ; but they 
experience the pt&fiding care of a dxmoniacal nature through the whole of life, and in every 
thing which proceeds from fate and providence. For it is the dxmon that governs the whole 
of our life, and that fulfils the e’ieCtions which we made prior to generation, together with the 
gifts of fate, and of thofe gods that prefide over fate. It is likewife the dxmon that fupplies 
and meafures the illuminations from providence. And as fouls, indeed, we are fufpended from 

intellect, 

1 Here is painted the mofl diftinguifhing feature in the character of Alcibiades. For Plu¬ 
tarch allures us, that the ftrongeft of his paffions, though ail of them were vehement, was a love 
of fuperiority and pre-eminence in all things. And iElian in Var. Hill. 1. 4. c. ib. reprefents 
him as the pattern of arrogance j as if no perion could ever in this quality exceed him.—S. 
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highly in your own opinion, I am defirous of laying before you. They 
are thefe; You prefume, that in no affair whatever you need affiffance 

from 

intelle£t, but as fouls ufing the body w« require the aid of a daemon. Hence Pl.ito, in the 
Phedrus, calls intellect the governor of the foul j but he every where calls a demon the 
infpe&or and guardian of mankind. And no one who 'confiders the affair rightly, will find 
any other one and proximate providence of every thing pertaining to us, befit!es that of a 
daemon. For intellect, as we have faid, is participated by the rational foul, but not by the 
body; and nature is participated by the body, but not by the dianoetic part. And further ftill, 
the rational foul rules over anger and defire, but it has no dominion over fortuitous events. 
But the daemon alone moves, governs, and orderly difpofes, all our affairs. For he gives 
perfection to reafon, meafures the paflions, infpires nature, connects the body, fupplies things 
fortuitous, accomplices the decrees of fate, and imparts the gifts of providence. In fiiort, he 
is the king of every thing in and about us, and is the pilot of the whole of our life. And thus 
much concerning our allotted daemons. 

€i In the next placc^ with rcfpe£t to the daemon of Socrates, thefe three things are to be 
particularly confidered. Firft, that he not only ranks as a daemon, but alfo as a god: for in 
the courfe of this dialogue he clearly fays, ‘ I have long been of opinion that the god did not as 
yet direct me to hold any converfation with you.* 

Ci He calls the fame power, therefore, a daemon and a god. And in the Apology he more 
clearly evinces that this daemon is allotted a divine tranfcendency, confidered as ranking in a 
daemoniacal nature. And this is what we before faid, that the daemons of divine fouls, and who 
mal^e choice of an intellectual and anagogic life, are divine, tranfeending the whole of a 
daemoniacal genus, and being the firft participants of the gods. For, as is a daemon among gods, 
fuch alfo is a god among daemons. But among the divinities the hyparxis is divine; but in 
daemons, on the contrary, the idiom of their efience is demoniacal, but the analogy which they 
bear to divinity evinces their effence to be godlike. For, on account of their tranfcendency with 
refpedt to other demons, they frequently appear as gods. With great propriety, therefore, does 
Socrates call his demon a god: for he belonged to the firft and higheft demons. Hence 
Socrates was moft perfect, being governed by fuch a prefiding power, and conducting himfelf 
by the will of fuch a leader and guardian of his life. This then was one of the illuftrious 
prerogatives of the demon of Socrates. The fecond was this: that Socrates perceived a certain 
voice proceeding from his demon. For this is aflerted by him in the Thesetetus and in the 
Phedrus. And this voice is the fignai from the demon, which he fpeaks of in the Theages: 
and again in the Phedrus, when he was about to pals over the river, he experienced the 
accuftomed fignai from the demon. What, then, does Socrates indicate by thefe affertions, and 
what was the voice through which lie fays the demon fignified to him his will ? 

“ In the first place, we muft fay that Socrates, through his dianoetic power, and his fcience of 
things, enjoyed the infpiration of his demon, who continually recalled him to divine love. In 
the fecoml place, in the affairs of life, Socrates fupernally directed his providential attention to 
more imperfect fouls; and according to the energy of his demon, he received the light 

proceeding 
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as 


from any other party : for that what you have of your own, whether of 
outward advantages or inward accomplifliments, is fo great as to be all- 

fufficient. 

proceeding from thence, neither in his dianoetic part alone, nor in his doxaftic' powers, but 
alfo in his fpirit, the illumination of the dxmon fuddenlv diffufing itfelf through the whole of 
his life, and now moving fenfe itfelf. For it is evident that reafon, imagination, and fenfe, enjoy 
the fame energy differently*, and that each of our inward parts is paffive to, and is moved by» 
the dsemon in a peculiar manner. The voice, therefore, did not a& upon Socrates externally 
with pafhvity ; but the dxmoniacal infpiration, proceeding inwardly through his whole foul, 
and diffufing itfelf as far as to the organs of fenfe, became at laft a voice, which was rather 
recognized by confcioufnefs (o-uvzioSno-is) than by fenfe: for fuch are the illuminations of good 
daemons, and the gods. 

“ In the third place, let us confuler the peculiarity of the dxmon of Socrates: for it never 
exhorted^ but perpetually recalled him. This alfo muft again be referred to the Sacratic life: 
for it is not a property common to our allotted dxmons, but was the chara£leriflic of the 
guardian of Socrates. We muft fay, therefore, that the beneficent and philanthropic difpofition 
of Socrates, and his great promptitude with refpeft to the communication of good, did not 
require the exhortation of the daemon. For he was impelled from himfelf, and was ready at all 
times to impart to all men the moft excellent life. But fince many of thofe that came to him 
were unadapted to the purfuit of virtue and the fcience of wholes, his governing good daemon 
reftrained him from a providential care of fuch as thefe. Juft as a good charioteer alone 
reftrains the impetus of a horfe naturally well adapted for the race, but does not ftimulate him, 
in confequence of his being excited to motion from himfelf, and not requiring the fpur, but the 
bridle. And hence Socrates, from his great readinefs to benefit thofe with whom he comerfedy 
rather required a recalling than an exciting daemon. For the unaptitude of auditors, which is 
for the moft part concealed from human fagacity, requires a dxmoniacal diferimination ; and 
the knowledge of favourable opportunities can by this alone be accurately announced to us. 
Socrates therefore being naturally impelled to good, alone required to be recalled in his 
unfeafonable impulfes. 

“ But further ftill, it may be faid, that of dxmons, fome are allotted a purifying and undefiled 
power ; others a generative; others a perfedlive ; and others a demiurgic power : and, in ftiort, 
they are divided according to the charatferiftic peculiarities of the gods, and the powers under 
which they are arranged. Each, likewife, according to his hyparxis, incites the objedl of his 
providential care to a blefled life ; fome of them moving us to an.attention to inferior concerns; 
and others reftraining us from action, and an energy verging to externals. It appears, therefore, 
that the daemon of Socrates being allotted this peculiarity, viz. cathartic, and the fource of an 
undefiled life, and being arranged under this power of Apollo, and uniformly prefiding over the 
whole of purification, feparated alfo Socrates from too much commerce with the vulgar, and a 
life extending itfelf into multitude. But it led him into the depths of his foul, and an energy 
undefiled by iubordinate natures: and hence it never exhorted, but perpetually recalled him. 

* i. e. the powers belonging to opinion , or that part of the foul which knows that a thing is, but not 
Ki by it is. 4 


For, 
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fufficient. In the firft: place, you think yourfelf excelling in the hand* 
fomenefs 1 of your perfon and in the fineuefs of your figure. And in this 
opinion it is evident to every one who has eyes that you are not mif- 
taken. In the next place, you dwell on thefe thoughts : that you are 
defeended from families the mod illuftrious in the Hate to which you 
belong 3 ; that this date is the greatefl of any in Greece; that you have 
friends here, and relations on your father’s fide, very numerous and very 
powerful, ready to aflift you on every occafion ; and that your relations 
on your mother’s fide are not inferior to them, either in power or in num¬ 
ber. But a greater ftrength than from all thefe whom I have mentioned, 
taken together, you think that you derive from Pericles, the foil of Xan- 
thippus, whom your father left guardian to yourfelf and to your bro¬ 
ther : Pericles, who is able to do what he pleafes ; and that, not only at 
Athens, but throughout all Greece, and with many and great families 
abroad. To all thefe advantages I fhall add the greatnefs of your eftate ; 
though, indeed, on this advantage you feem to value yourfelf lei's 3 than you 

do 

For, what elfe is to recall, than to withdraw him from the multitude to inward energy? And of 
what is this the peculiarity except of purification ? Indeed it appears to me, that, as Orpheus 
places the Apolloniacal monad over king Bacchus, which recalls him from a progreffion into 
Titannic multitude and a defertion of his royal throne, in like manner the diemon of Socrates 
conducted him to an intelleflual place of furvey, and retrained his allocution with the 
multitude. For the daemon is analogous to Apollo, being his attendant, but the intelle£l cf 
Socrates to Bacchus : for our intellefd is the progeny of the power of this divinity."—T. 

1 That Alcibiades, faysProclus in his MS. Commentary on this dialogue, was large and beautiful, 
is evident from his being called the general objefl of the love of all Greece ; and is alfo evident 
from the faying of Antidhenes, that if Achilles was not fuch as Alcibiades, he was not truly 
beautiful ; and from Hermac being falhioned according to his form. 'Oti it ay atyas o Ax*i£ia?nc 
tytvtTO Hat *taXXof, CcXOi faev oat TO aolvov auTov tpu/jttvov icaMicrOai rtts Exoatio; aaao Ms* ixXci it o AvTuQtvns 
illTUV, us u an TCI vtos nv o Ayjxy.tus, nit apa nv onus ttaXos' inXot if Hat TO 7H; 'Ep/xas crXcmevai Kara to 
flics a:.TH r. 

2 For an account of the noble defeent of Alcibiades, fee Paufan. lib. I. Thucyd. lib. 6. 
Ifocrat. rrrfi £cuytts- Andocid. in Orat. 4ta,—T- 

5 Hiftory teftilies that Alcibiades from his childhood paid but little attention to the acquili- 
tion of wealth. Indeed, according to Plato, one of the greateft arguments of being well born 
is a contempt of wcaitii ; and hence, in the Republic, he makes this to be one of the elements 
of the philofophic nature. For an aptitude to virtue is inconfiftent with an attachment to riches. 
Indeed, fir.ee it i. requilite that a genuine lover of virtue fliould defpife the body, is it not much 
more neceflary that he fhould defpife the goods of the body ? 

But, 
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do on any other. Elevated as you are in your own mind on thefe ac¬ 
counts, you have looked down on your admirers : and they, confcious of 
their comparative meannefs, have bowed their heads, and have retired. 

But, afluming a more elevated exordium, let us confider from what conceptions fouls become 
fo much attached to beauty and magnitude of body, to nobility, and power : for thefe are 
images extended to fouls of realities themfelves, which the intelligent defpife, but the ftupid 
embrace with avidity. We mud fay, therefore, that beauty and magnitude appear in the firft 
<of the divine orders ;—the former rendering all divine natures lovely, and dcfirable to Se¬ 
condary beings *, and the latter caufing them to tranfeend mundane wholes, and to be exempt 
from their proper progeny. For magnitude, according to Plato, confidered as a divine idea, is 
that caufe by which every where one thing tranfeends another. Of thofe two great principles 
likewife, bound and infinity , which are next in dignity and power to the ineffable principle of 
things, bound is the fource of beauty, and infinity of magnitude. Hence the alliance of beauty to 
the former* as being the form of forms, and as fwimming on the light of all intelligible forms; 
but of magnitude to the latter, from its incomprehenfibility, from its embracing all things and fub- 
duing all things. From the firft principles, therefore, beauty and magnitude proceed through 
all the middle orders, as far as to the apparent world, which, according to Timaeus, they per¬ 
fectly render the greateft and themoft beautiful of fenfible gods. Souls therefore, according to their 
fpontaneous innate conceptions, pre-afiume that thefe fhine forth in divine natures ; and hence 
they admire beauty and magnitude in mortal bodies, as poflefiing a refemblance of their diving 
originals. However, through their ignorance of the true archetypes, they are detained by, 
and alone admire, the obfeure and fleeting imitations of real beauty and magnitude. 

In the fecond place, with refpeCfc to nobility, this alfo firft fubfifts in divine natures. For 
things which derive their fubfiftence from more elevated caufes tranfeend according to genus thofe 
which are generated in fecondary ranks. This is alfo evident from Homer, who makes Juno 
fay to Jupiter; 

thence is my race derived, whence thine : 

and in confequence of this fhe wiflies to poflefs an equal dominion in the univerfe with Jupiter. 
According to this conception, you may alfo fay that in us the rational is more noble than the 
irrational foul, becaufe, according to Plato in the Timseus, the artificer of the univerfe gave 
fubfiftence to the former—but the junior gods, or thofe powers that prefide over the mundane 
fpheres, to the latter. Natural fucceflion is the image of this nobility ; to which when fouls 
alone direCt their attention, they become filled with vain conceptions, and are ignorant of what 
Plato aflerts in the Thesctetu6, that it is by no means wonderful, in the infinity of time paft, 
if he who is able to enumerate five-and-twenty noble anceftors, Ihould find, by afeending higher 
in antiquity, that thefe progenitors were descended from as many Haves. But the ftable and per¬ 
petual alliance of fouls is fufpended from divine natures, about which they are difleminated, 
and from divine powers under which they arc arranged. For the attendants of more exalted 
deities arc more noble, as likewife are thofe powers which arc fufpended from greater divinities, 
according to an allotment in the univerfe.—T. 

VOL. *. 
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This you are very fenfible of: and therefore I well know that you won¬ 
der what I can have in my thoughts, or what hopes I can entertain, feeing 
that I quit you not, but continue my attachment to you flill, when your 
other admirers have all forfaken you. 

Alc. This however, Socrates, perhaps you do not know, that you have 
been a little beforehand with me. Fori really had it in my mind to addrefs 
you firft, and to alk you tbefe very queftions : What can poffibly be your 
meaning, and with what views or expectations is it, that you continually 
prefs on me, and, wherever I am, are affiduous to be there vourfelf ? for I do 
in truth wonder, what your bufinefs can be with me, and thou Id be very- 
glad to be informed. 

Soc. You will hear me then, ’tis to be fuppofed, with willingnefs and 
attention, if you really are detirous, as you fay you are, of knowing what 
I have in my thoughts. I fpeak therefore as to a perfon difpofed to hear, 
and to flay till he has heard all. 

Alc. I am entirely fo difpofed : it is your part to fpeak. 

Soc. But obferve this : you muftnof wonder, if, as I found it difficult 
to make a beginning, 1 fhould find it no Iefs difficult to make an end. 

Alc. My good man, fay all you have to lay; for I fhall not fail to at¬ 
tend to you. 

Soc. I mull fay it then: and though it is a hard talk for any man to 
addrefs the perfon whom he loves or admires, if that perfon be fuperior to 
flattery, yet I muft adventure boldly to fpeak my mind. If, Alcibiades, I 
had obferved you fatisfied with thole advantages of yours, which I juft now 
enumerated; if you had appeared to indulge the fancy of /pending you-e 
whole life in the enjoyment of them ; I perfuade myfelf, that my love 
and admiration of you would have long fince left me. But that you entertain 
thoughts very different from fuch as thofe, 1 fhall now fhow, and fhall lay 
your own mind open before yourlelf. By thefe means you will alfo plainly 
perceive, how conftantly and clofely my mind has attended to you. My 
opinion of you then is this : That, if any of the gods were to put this quef- 
tion to you,—“Alcibiades!” were he to fay, “ whether do you chooi'e to 
live in the pofleffion of all the things which are at prefent yours ; or do 
you prefer immediate death, if you are not permitted ever to acquire 
things greater ?” in this cafe, it appears to me that you would make 

death 
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death your option. But what kind of expectations you live in, I fhall now 
declare. You think, that, if you fpeedily make your appearance before 
the Athenian people in aflembly, (and this you purpofe to do within a few 
days,) you fhall be able to convince them, that you merit higher honours 
than were ever bellowed on Pericles, or any other perfon in any age : and 
having convinced them of this, you think that you will arrive at the chief 
power in the Hate; and if here at home, that you will then have the greateft 
.weight and influence abroad ; and not only fo with the reft of the Grecian 
Hates, but with the barbarian nations too, as many as inhabit the fame conti¬ 
nent with us. And further: if the deity whom I before fpoke of, allowing you 
larger limits, were to fay to you, that “ you muft be contented with being 
the mailer here in Europe ; for that ’twill not be permitted you to pafs 
over into Afia, nor to concern yourfelf with the adminiftration of any 
affairs there it appears to me, that neither on thefe terms, thus limited, 
would you think life eligible ; nor on any terms, indeed, that fell lhort of 
filling, in a manner, the whole world with your renown, and of being 
every where lord and mailer. I believe you deem no man that ever 
lived, excepting Cyrus and Xerxes, worth the fpeaking of. In fine, that you 
entertain luch hopes as I have mentioned, I know with certainty, and fpeak 
not from mere conjecture. Now you, perhaps, confcious of the truth of 
what I have fpoken, might fay. What is all this to the account you pro- 
mifed to give me, of the reafons for which your attachment to me Hill 
continues ? I will tell you then, dear fon of Clinias and Dinomache ! That 
all thefe thoughts of yours Ihould ever come to an end, is impoflible 
without my help,—fo great power I think myfelf to have with regard to your 
affairs and to yourfelf too. For this reafon, I have long been of opinion, 
that the god 1 did not as yet permit me to hold any converfation with you ; 
and! waited for the time when he would give me leave. For, as you enter¬ 
tain hopes of proving to the people, that your value to them is equal to 
whatever they can give you; and as you expeCt that, having proved this 
.point, you fhall immediately obtain whatever power you delire; in the 
fame manher. do I expeCl to have the greateft power and influence over 

• That is, the themon of Socrates. See the note at the beginning of the dialogue concern¬ 
ing daemons.—'T. 

£ 2 
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you, when I fhall have proved that I am valuable to you * more than any 
other thing is ; and that neither guardian, nor relation, nor any other 
perfon, is able to procure you the power you long for, except myfelf ; 
with the affiflance, however, of the god. So long therefore as you was 
yet too young, and before you had your mind filled with thofe l'welling 
hopes, I believe that the god would not permit me to have difcourfe 
with you, becaufe you would not have regarded me, and I conlequentljr 
Ihould have difcourfed in vain ; but that he has now given me free leave,, 
for that you would now hearken to me. 

Alc. Much more unaccountable and abfurd do you appear to me now, 
Socrates, fince you have begun to open yourfelf, than when you followed 
me every where without fpeaking to me a word : and yet you had all the 
appearance of being a man of that fort then. As to what you have faid, 
whether I entertain thofe thoughts in my mind, or not, you, it feems, 
know with certainty : fo that, were I to lay 1 did not, the denial would 
not avail me, nor perfuade you to believe me. Admitting it then, and 
fuppofing that I indulge the hopes you mentioned ever fo much, how they 
may be accomplilhed by means of you, and that without your help they 
never can, are you able to prove to me ? 

Soc. Do you alk me, whether I am able to prove it to you in a long 
harangue, fuch a one as you are accuftomed to hear ? I have no abilities 
in that way. But yet I Ihould be able, as I think, to prove to you, that thofe 
pretenfions of mine are not vain, if you would be willing but to do me one 
fmall piece of fervice. 

Alc. If that fervice be not difficult to be done, I am willing. 

Soc. Do you think it difficult, or not, to make anfwers to fuch queflions 
as are propofed to you ? 

Alc. Not difficult. 

Soc. Be ready then to anfwer. 

Alc. Do you then propofe your queflions. 

Soc. May I propofe them, with a luppofition that you have thofe thoughts 
in your mind which I attribute to you ? 

’ In the Greek text, as it is printed, the word coi is here omitted, but feems neccflary to be 
inferted, and the paffage to be read thus, on oravros juaMor a {ioj 001 him, x. t. x. fo as to correspond, 
as it ought, with thefe words in the preceding part of the fentence, oti «orn xwros alios «•—S. 

6 
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Alc. Be it fb, if you choofe it ; that I may know what further you have 
to fay. 

Soc. Well then. You have it in your mind, as I faid, to appear in pre- 
fence of the Athenians within a fhort time, with intention to harangue 
them and give them your advice. If therefore, when you are juft ready to 
mount the roftrum, I were to ftop you, and to fa)' thus, “ Since the Atheni¬ 
ans are here met in aflembly, on purpofe to deliberate on fome of their 
affairs, what, l pray you, are to be the fubjeCfs of their deliberation, 
now that you rife up to give them your counfel ? Muft not the fubjedh 
be fuch as you are better acquainted with than they ?” what anfwer would 
you make me i 

Alc. I certainly fhould anfwer, that the fubjedts were fuch as I ktiew 
better than others who were prefent. 

Soc. On thofe fubjedls, then, which you happen to have knowledge in 
you are a good counfellor ? 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. Have you knowledge in thofe things only which you have either 
learnt from others, or found out yourfelf? 

Alc. What things other than thofe is it poflible that I fhould have 
any knowledge in ? 

Soc. And is it poflible that ever you fhould have learnt, or have found 
out, any thing which you was not willing to learn, or to fearch out by 
yourfelf? 

Alc. It is not. 

Soc. And was you ever at any time willing to learn, or did you ever 
at any time feek to know, any things in which you imagined yourfelf to 
be already know ing ? 

Alc. No, certainly. 

Soc. In thofe things which you now happen to know, was there once 
a time when you did not think yourfelf knowing ? 

Alc. That muft have been. 

Soc. Now, what the things are which you have learnt, I tolerably 
well know. But if you have been taught any thing without my know¬ 
ledge, tell me what. To ttie beft of my memory, you have been taught 
grammar, the gymnic exereifes, and to play on ftringed inftruments of 

mufic c 
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mu lie : for on wind-inftruments, beiides-, you refufed to learn x . This is 
the fum total of all your knowledge ; unlefs you have learnt any thing elfe 
in fome place or other, which I have not difcovered : and I think, that 
neither by day nor yet by night did you ever ftir out of doors but I was 
acquainted with all your motions. 

Alc. ’Tis true that 1 have not gone to any other mailers than to fuch 
as taught the arts which you have mentioned. 

Soc. Well then. When the Athenians are confulting together about the 
grammar of their language, how to write or fpeak it with propriety, at 
thefe times is it that you will rife up to give them your advice? 

Alc. By Jove, not I. 

Soc. But is it then when they are in debate about ftriking chords on 
the lyre ? 

Alc. By no means Ihould I make a fpeech on fuch a fubjefh 

Soc. It cannot be on the fubjeft of wreftling neither : becaufc they 
never ufe to deliberate on this fubjeft in their public aflemblies. 

Alc. Certainly not. 

Soc. On what fubjed, then, of their confultations is it that you intend 
the giving them your advice ? It cannot be when building is the fiibjed. 

Alc. No, certainly. 

Soc. Becaufe in this cafe a builder would give them better advice 
than you could. 

Alc. True. 

Soc. Nor yet is it when they confult together concerning divination. 

Alc. It is not. 

Soc. Fora diviner would in this cafe be a better councilor than you. 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. And that, whether he was a tall or a lhort man 1 ; whether his 

perfon 

‘ Alleging, that the performances on fuch inflruments were illiberal, and unbecoming to a 
gentleman ; that they were ungraceful, and diflorting to the face ; and could not, like thofeon 
•ttringed inftruments, fuch as the lyre, be accompanied by the voice of the performer. See 
Plutarch’s Life of Alcibiades; and A. Gejlius, lib. 15. c. 17.—S. 

* Thefe external advantages of perfon and of birth, in any fpeaker, always dazzle the eyes 
and imagination of the vulgar, and divert their attention, as well from the matter of the fpeech 
as from the manner in which it is fpoken. The mod ignorant and barbarian nations too, in 

all 
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perfon was handfome or deformed ; and whether his family was noble or 
ignoble. 

Alc. How (hould it be otherwife ? 

Soc. For to give good advice in any cafe whatever, belongs, I fuppofe, 
only to a perfon (killed in the fubjedl, and not to a fine gentleman. 

Alc. Beyond all queftion. 

Soc. And whether the man who gives them his advice be rich or poor, 
it will make no difference to the Athenians, when they are confulting 
about the health of the city ; but they will always inquire after a phvfician 
onlv to confult with. 

Alc. They will be right in fo doing. 

Soc. Now, on what fubjeft is it, when they are met in confultation to- 
gether, that you will do right in rifing up and giving them your counfel ? 

Alc. ’Tis when they are in confultation, Socrates, about their own 
affairs. 

Soc. About increafing their navy, do you mean ? what fort of veflels 
they fhould provide, and in what manner they fhould have them built ? 

Alc. 1 mean no fuch thing, Socrates. 

Soc. Becaufe you are ignorant, I prefume, in the art of (hipbuildingj 
Is not this the reafon ? Or is there any other, why you would choofe in 
fuch a confultation to fit fvlent r 

Alc. That is the only reafon. 

Soc. What affairs of their own then do you mean ? • 

Alc. I mean, Socrates, when, they are deliberating about the making- 
war, or the making peace ; or concerning any other affairs of (late. - 
• ;Sdc. :Do you mean, when they are deliberating on thefe points, with 
whom ’tis proper for them to make peace, and with whom to engage in 
war, and in what way ’tis proper to carry on that war ? Is this what you 
mean ?' 

all ages, have always been ohfervcd to lay the greatod firefs on thofe circumflances, in choafing. 
a ting, a leader in war, or magiftratcs and coudfellors in lime of peace. Alcibiades was 
now too young and unexperienced to judge of men by better flandards than thofe ufed by 
the vulgar and the ignorant, or to know the fuperior advantages of mental abilities and 
knowledge. The fize of an underltanding, the beauty of a foul, or the. divine origin of the 
human mind, he had no more thought of,, than he would have done had he been bred a plow- 
boy, or born a Hottentot,—S. 


Alc.. 
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Alc. It is. 

Soc. And you will agree, that ’tis proper to make peace or war with 
thofe people with whom ’tis beft: fo to do ? 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. And at that time when ’tis beft ? 

Alc. By all means. 

Soc. And to continue it fe long as ’tis beft to continue it i 

Alc. To be fure. 

Soc. Now, fuppofe that the Athenians were deliberating about the ex- 
ercife of wreftling, with what fort of perfons it is proper to come to clofe 
quarters, and with whom to engage at arm’s length, and in what way, 
would you give the beft counfel in this cafe, or would a mafter of the 
exercifes ? 

Alc. Such a mafter, certainly. 

Soc. Can you tell me now, what end fuch a mafter would have, in his 
view, when he gave his counfel on thefe points, with whom it is proper 
to wreftle clofely, and with whom not fo ? at what times it is proper, and 
in what manner ? My meaning is to aik you thefe queftions : Whether is it 
proper to wreftle clofely with thofe perfons with whom it is beft fo to 
wreftle, or is it not ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. Whether as much alfo as is beft f 

Alc. As much. 

Soc. Whether at thofe times too when ’tis beft ? 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. But further: Ought not a finger fometimes, in finging, to touch 
his lute, and to move his feet ? 

Alc. He ought. 

Soc. Ought he not to do fo at thofe times when ’tis beft lb to do7 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. And to continue the doing fo as long as ’tis beft to continue it ? 

Alc. I agree. 

Soc. Well now. Since you agree with me that there is a beft in both 
thefe a&ions, in fingering the lute whilft finging, and in the exercife of 
clofe wreftling, by what name call you that which is the beft in fingering the 

lute? 
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lute? As that which is the be ft in wreftling I call gymnaftical, what name 
now do you give to that which is beft done in that other aftion ? 

Ai.c. I do not apprehend your meaning. 

Soc. Try to copy after the pattern which I lhall now give you. Sup- 
pofing, then, that I had been afked this queftion, “ In wreftling, how is 
that performed which is performed beft ?” I Ihould anfwer, ’Tis per¬ 
formed in every relpedt rightly. Now, in wreftling, that performance 
is right which is according to the rules of art. Is it not ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. And the art, in this cafe, is it notgymnaftic ? 

Alc. Without difpute. 

Soc. I laid, that that which is the beft in wreftling is gymnaftical. 

Alc. You did. 

Soc. And was it not well laid ? 

Alc. I think it was. 

Soc. Come then. Do you in like manner (for ft would not ill become 
you likewife to difcourfe well) fay, in the firlt place, What is the art, to which 
belong the playing on the harp, the Tinging, and the moving at the fame 
time, rightly all; the whole of this art, by what name is it called ? Are you 
not yet able to tell ? 

Alc. Indeed I am not. 

Soc. Try in this way then. What goddefles are thole who prefide 
over this art ? 

Alc. The mufes mean you, Socrates ? 

Soc. I do. Confider now, what name is given to their art—a name 
derived from them. 

Alc. I fuppofe you mean mafic. 

Soc. The very thing. What then is that which is performed rightly, 
according to this art ? Juft as in the other cafe I told you, that whatever 
was performed rightly according to the rules of that other art, was 
gymnaftical 1 ; in this cafe now, after the feme manner ’, whatever 

is 

’ Tliat is, gymnailically performed, or a gjrmnallic performance. We have thus tranflated 
the Greek in this place, on a fuppofition that the words hi vv/narixn ought to be here read, 

vol. i. r in Read 
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is performed agreeably to the rules of this art, how do you fay it muft be 
performed ? 

Alc. Mufically, I think. 

Soc. You fay well. Let us now proceed further; and tell me, what 
name you give to that which is beft in making war ; and what name to 
that which is beft in making peace: juft as, in the former cafes, the beft 3 
in one of them you called the more mufical, in the other the more gym- 
naftical. Try now in thefe cafes likewife to name that which is the beft. 

Alc. I find myfelf quite unable to tell what it is. 

Soc. ’Tis a fhame to you that you are fo. For, fuppofe you were 
fpeaking and giving your opinion concerning the fuperiority of one kind 
of food to another, and (hould fay, that fuch or Inch a kind of food was 
the beft at this feafon, and fuch or fuch a quantity of it ; and fuppofe a 
man fhould thereupon queftion you thus, “ What do you mean by the beft, 
Alcibiades ?” on thefe fubje&s you would be able to give him an anfwer, and 
to tell him, that by the beft you meant the moft wholefome ; and this you 
would fay, notwithftanding that you do not profefs to be a phyfician. And 
yet, on a fubjeft which you profefs to have the knowledge of, and rife up 
to give your judgment and advice on, as if you had this knowledge, are you 
not alhamed, when you are queftioned, as I think you are, on this very 
lubjedt, to be unable to give an anfwer, and to tell what is that which is the 
beft ? And muft not this inability appear to others fhameful in you ? 

inftead of -ruv yv/xmrixw. I.et the learned reader judge, whether our fuppofltion be well 
founded or not, after he has read a little further on in the original.—S. 

2 The famenefs of manner in thefe two cafes confifts in the fimilitude between the two pa- 
ronymies. For the paronymous terms, mufic, mufical, and mufically, exactly correfpond with 
thofe of gym naflic, gymnaflical, and gymnaltically.—S. 

3 This paffage in the original, as printed feverally by Aldus, Walder, Henry Peters,, and 
Henry Stephens, runs thus:— ujvrsp ixei tp' ixarp rxryrt to auuvovt, oti ixxrixurEpcv xai tar to irepip, 
on yv/xvarixurtpov. But if we conjecture rightly, it (hould be printed thus: utrntp exn tp' Ixxva 
i«ys« TO AMEINON' 'ENI, 5, i’ll pseixairifM' xa\ ta> to tTtfu, 5, t7: yjiv/a rauoTifov. Our conjec¬ 
ture is favoured by the Latin tranflation, which Ficinus made from a MS. copy of Plato. Long 
fince we wrote this, we have found the following emendation of this paffage, made by Cornarius, 
jn his Eclogae, utnri^ exei tp' ‘ETEPOt ixtyt f TO AMEINON, in fjtmrtxuTEpav x. t. a. And this 
way of reading the fentence we {hould prefer to our own conjecture, but that ours is quite 
agreeable to the tranflation of Ficinus, followed herein by Dacier; and alfo that the error i» 
thus more eaflly accounted for, and the alteration of the text lefs.— S. 
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Alc. Certainly it muft. 

Soc. Confider thoughtfully now,"and tell me, What is the end or aim of 
that which is done belt in the making or the continuing of peace, and like- 
wife in the going to war with thofe with whom it is proper ? 

Alc. Well, I do confider; but cannot think of what it is. 

Soc. Know you not, when we go to war, what it is which both the 
parties accufe each other of during their military preparations, and what 
names they give to the caufes of their quarrels ? 

Alc. I do. They accufe each other of deceiving, or of offering violence, 
or of taking away fome of their poffeffions. 

Soc. But obfervc : How do they fay they have been thus treated ? Try 
to tell me what difference there is in the manner of this treatment they 
give to each other. ' ’ 

Alc. Do you mean, whether they .thus treat each.other juftly or unjuftly? 

Soc. This is the very difference I mean. 

Alc. Thefe different manners of ill treatment differ totally and entirely. 

Soc. Well then. With whom would you counfel the Athenians to en¬ 
gage in war ? whether with thofe who treat them ill unjuftly, or with thofe 
who treat them as they deferve ? 

Alc. A queftion, this, of very ferious import. For, if any man fhould 
entertain a thought of the propriety of going to war with fuch as aft up¬ 
rightly, he would not dare to own it. 

Soc. Becaufe it is not lawful, I fuppofe, to engage in fuch a war. 

Alc. By no means is it fo, neither feems it to be beautiful. 

Soc. With a view therefore to thefe things ', and to what is juft, you 
■will make your fpeeches to the people. 


1 Thefe things evidently mean the lawful and the beautiful\ mentioned immediately before. 
The fentence in the original, as printed, is this irqof raur* afa. non <ru to httaiov tss *oy»{ irowt 7 . 
In which the words non au are undoubtedly tranfpofed, and fhould be read au xai. The 
tranfpofition not being difcovered by Stephens obliged him to change the word raurra into 
t»t o, as belonging to to Jixaiov, and therefore made to agree with it. This alteration fuppofes 
wfstfMv and naxov, lawful and beautiful , to be words merely fynonymous with ixaiov, juf, confe- 
quently fuperfluous, and introduced to no purpofe. The tranfpofition muft have been more 
antient than any MS. of Plato now remaining ; for it has corrupted not only the oldefl editions, 
but the oldefl iranflations too *, infe&ing of couife all thofe which came after.—S. 
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Alc. There is a neceffity for bringing my arguments from theft- 
topics. 

Soc. That beft then, concerning which I juft now alked you what it 
was,—the beft on theft fubjecls,—whether it is proper to go to war or not, 
with whom it is proper, and with whom not,—at what times it is proper,, 
and when not,—does the beft on theft fubjedts appear to be any other thing 
than that which is the moft agreeable to juftice ? or does it not ? 

Alc. It appears to be no other thing. 

Soc. How is this, friend Alcibiades ? Is it a fecret to yourfelf, that you 
are ignorant in the fcience of juftice ? or elfe. Is it a ftcret to me, that 
you have learnt it, and have gone to fome mafter, who has taught you to 
diftinguifti between what is the moft agreeable to juftice, and what is the 
moft repugnant to it ? If this which 1 laft mentioned be the cafe, who is 
this mafter? Tell me ; that I too may go and learn of him, through your 
recommendation. ‘ 

Alc. You banter, Socrates. 

Soc. Not fo ; by the guardian-god of friendftiip to both of us, you and 
me, whofe deity I would leaft of all invoke for witnefs to a falfehood! If 
then you have any mafter who teaches you that fcience, let me know 
who he is. 

Alc. And what if I have not ? Do you think that I could by no other 
means have attained the knowledge of what is juft, and what is unjuft ? 

Soc, I think that you would, if you had difcovered it by yourfelf. 

Alc. Are you then of opinion that I could not have difcovered it by 
myfelf ? 

Soc. I am entirely of opinion that you might, if ever you had fought 
for it. 

Alc. Do you prefume, then, that I have never fought for it ? 

Soc. I (hould prefume that you had, if ever you had thought yourfelf 
ignorant of it. 

Alc. Was there not then a time when I fo thought ‘ ? 

Soc. 


■ In the Greek, as printed, the words are thefe,—Eira mmiritx tijjo* ir t>. We here fuppofe 
that the a« immediately before ought to be omitted : and our fuppofition is favoured by 
4 Ficinus’s 
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Soc. Well faid. Can you tell me, then, at what time you did not 
imagine yourfelf to know what things are juft, and what are unjuft ? For, 
come, let me aft you : Was it laft year, when you inquired intothefe fub- 
je£l:s, and did not imagine yourfelf already knowing in them ? or did you 
at that time think that you had fuch knowledge ? Anfwer truly now, that 
our argument may come to fome conclufion. 

Alc. Well then. I did at that time prefume myfelf to be knowing in 
thofe fubje&s, 

Soc. And in all the third year back from this prefent, in all the fourth 
too, and all the fifth, did you not prefume of yourfelf the lame ? 

Alc. I did. 

Soc. And earlier than the time I mentioned laft, you was but a boy. 

Alc. True. 

Soc. And in your days of boyhood I am well allured that you thought 
yourfelf knowing in thofe fubjedts. 

Alc. How are you fo fure of that ? 

Soc. Often in the fchools, when you was a boy, and in other places too 
whenever you was playing at dice, or was a party in any other play, I have 
heard you talking about what things were juft or unjuft—not as if you had 
any doubts on thofe fubjedts, but very ftrenuoufly and boldly pronouncing, 
that 1 fuch or fuch a one of your play-mates was a wicked boy, and a- 
rogue, and was guilty of a piece of injuftice. Is not all this true ? 

Alc. Well. But what elfe was I to do, when any of them injured me ? 

Soc. Right. But if you had happened to be ignorant of this very point. 


Ficinus’s tranflation. But if this latter axis to be retained, we Ihould Tender this fentence into 
Englifh thus : “ Was there not a time when I had no fuch knowledge ?** as if Socrates had 
granted him to have fuch knowledge at prefent. But the flate of mind which Socrates is here 
fpeaking of, is that of a mind, befides being ignorant, confciouj of its ignorance, and not pre- 
fuming ilfelf to have knowledge.—S. 

1 In the Greek it would be better perhaps to read wtp oth ru^oh than <n. o. ruxmf, as it is 
printed. We have in this, as well as in other places where we have made conje&ural emen¬ 
dations of the text, tranflated according to them. We fhould not however give them a place 
among thefe notes, but for the fake of accounting to fuch of our readers as are learned, for the 
turn we have given to thofe paffages, different from that of tnc Greek text as it now (lands, 
and from that of other tranflations.— S. 


whether 
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whether you was injured or not, would you fay, “What in fuch a cafe was 
I to do 1 ?” 

Alc. But, by Jove, I was not ignorant of that point; for I clearly faw 
that I was injured. 

Soc. You thought yourfelf, it feems, therefore, when you was a boy, 
knowing in the fcience of what is juft and what is unjuft ? 

Alc. I did fo ; and knowing in it I was too. 

Soc. At what time was it that you firft difcovered it ? for certainly it 
was not at a time when you thought yourfelf knowing in it. 

Alc. That, ’tis clear, could not be. 

Soc. At what time then was it that you thought yourfelf ignorant in it? 
Coniider : but that time you will never find. 

Alc. By Jove, Socrates, I am not able to tell when. 

Soc. Vou did not acquire that knowledge, then, by any difcovery of 
your own ? 

Alc. That does not at all appear to have been the cafe. 

Soc. And befides, you acknowledged but juft before, that you did not 
acquire it by being taught. If then you neither difcovered it of yourfelf, 
nor was taught it by any other perfon, how or whence have you this know¬ 
ledge ? 

Alc. Well. But I was wrong in my anfwers, when I fuppofed that I had 
found out that knowledge by myfelf. 

Soc. In what way then did you acquire it ? 

Alc. I learnt it, I prefume, in the fame way in which others do. 

Soc. We are now come round again to the fame queftion as before; 
From whom did you learn it ? Inform me. 

Alc. From the people. 

Soc. To no good teachers have you recourfe for the origin of your 
knowledge, in referring it to the people. 

Alc. Why fo ? Arc not they capable of teaching? 

Soc. Not fo much as what movements are proper, and what im¬ 
proper, to make in a game at tables. And yet the knowledge of thefe 


1 We have here followed the teat, as it is printed by Stephens, where we read \sy:i; 
.other editors give us xtyris.—S. 
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things is meaner and more inconfiderable, in my opinion, than the know¬ 
ledge of what things are juft, and what are unjuft. Do not you think, lb 
too? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. Incapable, therefore, as they are of teaching meaner things, can 
they teach things higher and of more importance ? 

Alc. I think they can. Nay, it is certain that they are capable of 
teaching many things of more importance than the movements in a game 
at tables.. 

Soc. What things do you mean ? 

Alc. Such as, for inftance, to fpeak the Greek language : for I myfeif 
learnt it from them. Nor could I name any other teacher of that language 
that 1 ever had ; but muft refer my being able to fpeak it to thofe very per- 
fons who you fay are no good teachers. 

Soc. Well, my noble fir : in this matter, indeed, the people are good 
teachers,, and as fuch may juftly be recommended. 

Alc. Why particularly in this ? 

Soc. Beeaufe in this they pofiefsall the requifites neceffary to every good 
teacher. 

Alc. What requifites do you mean ? 

Soc. Do you not know, that thofe who are to teach any thing muft 
in the firft place have the knowledge of it themfelves ? Muft they not ? 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. And muft not all thofe who have the knowledge of any thing 
agree together on that fubjeft, and not differ in their opinions of it ? 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. But where they differ among themfelves in their opinions, would 
you fay that they have, all of them, knowledge in thofe'fubjeifts ? 

Alc. Certainly not. 

Soc. Of fuch things, then, how can they be good teachers ? 

Arc. By no means can they. 

Soc. Well now, . Do the people feem to you to differ among themfelves 
about the meaning of the words ftoneand wood? Aik whom you will, are 
they not all agreed in the fame opinion ? And when they are bid to take up a 

ftone, 
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Hone, or a -piece of wood, do they not all go to the fame kind of things ? 
And do they not all apprehend alike, what kind of things every other fuch 
word fignifies ? For I prefume this is what you mean by knowledge of the 
Greek language : is it not ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. Now, on thefe fubje&s, as we faid before, do not the people of our 
city agree among themfelves ? And among the feveral cities of Greece is 
there any difference of opinion ? Do the fame words, in different places, 
fignify different things ? 

Alc. They do not. 

Soc. On thefe fubjedls, therefore, agreeably to our argument, the people 
Ihould be good teachers. 

Alc. It is true. 

Soc. If then we had a mind to have any perfon inftru&ed in this matter, 
we Ihould do right in fending him, for fuch iuftru&ion, amongft the mul¬ 
titude of the people ? 

Alc. Quite right. 

Soc. But what if we had a mind to have that perfon taught, not only 
to know men from horfes by the different words denoting them in the Greek 
language, but, befide this, to know what horfes are fit for the race, and 
what are unfit ? is the multitude able to teach this alio ? 

Alc. Certainly, not. 

Soc. And you admit this to be a fufficient proof of their ignorance in this 
matter, and of their inability to teach, that they agree not in their opinions 
on this head? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. And what if we would have him learn, not only by what word 
in our language men are diftinguilhed from other things, but, further, to 
know what men are healthy and who are unhealthy ? whether Ihould we 
.deem the multitude to be the proper teachers for him? 

Alc. By no means. 

Soc. And it would be an evidence to you of their beiug bad teachers on 
this fubjedl, if you faw them difagreeing in their opinions ? 

Alc. It would. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And how is it now on the fubjetft of juftice ? Do you find the mul¬ 
titude agreeing one with another, or even the fame perfon always of the 
fin tie mind, concerning either men or a&ions, who are the honeft, or 
tv hat is juft ? 

Alc. JLcfs than on any Other fubjeft, by Jove, Socrates, are they agreed 
with regard to this. 

Soc. What ? do you then think they differ on this fubjeft more 
than upon any other ? 

Alc. By far do they. 

Soc. You have never, I fuppofe, feen or heard of men, in any age, 
who contended for their feveral opinions concerning the wholefome and 
the unwholefome in food, with fo much zeal as to fight and kill one 
another on that account ? 

Alc. Never. 

Soc. But concerning juft and unjuft in aftions, that their difputes have 
carried them to fuch extremities, I am fure, if you have not feen, you have 
at lead heard from many reports, and particularly from thofe of Homer . 
for you have heard both the Odyfley and the Iliad read to you. 

Alc. Thoroughly well, Socrates, am I verfed in both. 

Soc. And is not the fubjefl of both thefe poems the diverfity of opinions 
with regard to what is juft and what is unjuft ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. And did not this diverfity of opinions produce fighting and (laughter 
between the Greeks and Trojans, and between Ulyffes and the wooers 
of Penelope ? 

Alc. True. 

Soc. And I believe that the deaths of thofe Athenians, Lacedasmonians 
and Boeotians, who perifhed at Tanagra ', and of thofe who afterwards 

' The firft battle of Tanagra, in which the Lacedaemonians prevailed over the Athenians, 
was uncommonly fierce, and very many were (lain, of the victorious army as well as of the 
vanquiflied. For fo we are exprefsly told by Thucydides, in lib. i. § 108 ; by Plutarch, in the 
Life of Cymon ; and by Diodorus Siculus, in lib. 11, ad ann. 3. Olympiad. 8a. r Ihe next year, 
in a fecond battle at the fame place, the Athenians were iuccefsful; and the gallantry of their 
behaviour in it was equal, fays the hiltorian I a it cited, to that of their exploits at Marathon and 
Platsea. But the firjl battle of Tanagra feems to be here meant, and not the fecond, as Meffieurs 
Le Fevre and Dacier imagined. For the purpofe of Plato was to (how, not the valour ex¬ 
hibited, but the blood (hed, in fighting about right and wrongS. 

VOL. I. G died 
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died at 1 Coronea, amongft whom was Clinias your father, were not 
owing to differences on any other fubjeft than this, what was juft and what 
unjuft. 

Alc. You are in the right. 

Soc. Shall we fay then that thefe people had knowledge in that fubjeft 
on which they differed with fo much vehemence, as in fupport of their dif¬ 
ferent opinions to fuffer from each other the utmoft effects of hatred ? 

Alc. It appears they had not. 

Soc. Do you not then refer to fuch a fort of teachers as you yourfelf ac¬ 
knowledge to be ignorant ? 

Alc. I do, it feems. 

Soc. How therefore is it probable that you fhould have the knowledge 
to difcern what is juft from what is unjuft, when your account of them is 
fo vague, and when you appear neither to have been taught that knowledge 
by any other perfoh, nor to have found it out yourfelf? 

Alc. According to what you fay, ’tis not probable. 

Soc. Are you fenfible that what you faid laft was not faid fairly,. Air 
cibiades ?. 

Alc. What was unfair ? 

Soc. Your aflertion that I faid thofe things of you which were faid.. 

Alc. What ? did not you fay that I had not the knowledge to difcerm 
what was juft from what was unjuft ?. 

Soc. Not I, indeed; 

Alc. Who was it then that faid fo ? was it I myfelf ?' 

Soc. It was.. 

Alc. Make that appear.. 

Soc. You will'fee it in this way ''. If I a(k you concerning one and 
two, which is the greater number,, you will.fay that two is. 

Alc. I fhall.. 

’ The battle of Coronea between the Athenians and the Boeotians, irt the 2d year of the 83d 
Olympiad, was not lefs fierce than the firtt battle at Tanagra, and much more unfortunate to 
the Athenians j a great part of their army being ilain, together with Toimidas the commander 
of it in chief; and all who remained alive being taken prifoners ; as we learn from Thucydides, 
an lib. 1. } 113 s and from Diodorus, in lib. 12. ad ann. fupradift.—S. : 

’ In the way of arguing by induftion s that is, by inferring fome univerfa! propofition from 
many particular propofitions acknowledged to be true, and comprehended in that univer- 
fal.—S. 
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Soc. How much greater is it ? 

Alc. Greater by one. 

Soc. Now whether of us is it who fays that two is a greater number or 
more than one by one ? 

Alc. It is I myfelf. 

Soc: Did not I afk the queftion, and did not you give an anfwer to it? 

Alc. True : it was fo. 

Soc. On this fubjeft, then, who appears to have made any aflertion? Do 
I, who only afked a queftion ? or do you, who gave the anfwer ? 

Alc. I. 

Soc. And if I afk you how many letters compofe the name of Socrates, 
and you tell me, which of us is it who declares how many ? 

Alc. I. 

Soc. In a word, whenever any queftion is afked, and an anfwer to it is 
given, fay, who is it that makes an aflertion, the party that afks the 
queftion, or the party that gives the anfwer ? 

Alc. The party that gives the anfwer, in my opinion, Socrates. 

Soc. Through the whole of our paft difcourfe was not I the party that 
afked the queftions ? 

Alc. You was. 

Soc. And was not you the party that gave the anfwers ? 

Alc. I was. 

Soc. Well then. Whether of us two made the aflertions ? 

Alc. From what I have admitted, Socrates, I myfelf appear to have' 
been that perfon. 

Soc. In thofe aflertions was it not faid that Alcibiades, the fine foil of 
Clinias, had not the knowledge to difcern what was juft and what was un¬ 
juft, but imagined that he had; and that he was about going into the aflembly 
to give the Athenians his counfel and advice upon fubjedls which he knew 
nothing of ? Is not this true ? 

Alc. It appears fo to be. 

Soc. That which Euripides 1 fays may therefore well be applied to the 

condition 

1 Monf. Dacier in this place rightly refers ns to the Hippolytus of the poet here cited. For 
in one of the fcenes ef that tragedy, Phtedra, being afhamed to confefs to her old nurfe that 

c a Hippolytus 
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condition you are now in, Alcibiades. You are in danger of being found 
to have heard all this which has been faid of you from yourfelf, and not 
from me. For, not I, but you, was the aflertor of it ; and you lay the 
blame of it on me without reafon. 

Alc. Indeed, Socrates, you are in the right. 

Soc. Mad therefore is the undertaking, my good fir, which you enter¬ 
tain thoughts of attempting, to teach others what you are ignorant of your¬ 
felf from your having neglected to learn it. 

Alc. 1 believe, Socrates, that the Athenians, as well as other Grecian 
Hates, feldom deliberate in council about juftice or injuftice in any affair 
before them; becaufe thefe things they prefume obvious and plain to all 
men. Laying afide therefore the confideration of this point, they cou- 
fider which way it will be mod for their interfefl to take. For 1 fuppofe 
that juftice and interefl are not the fame thing; feeing that many have 
found it their interefl to have done things the mod unjuft, and that others 
have gained no advantage from having adled with honefty. 

Soc. Well. Suppofe interefl to be a thing ever fo different from juftice, 
do you imagine now that you know what is a man’s interefl:, and why this 
or that thing is fo ? 

Alc. What fhould hinder me, Socrates, from knowing it ? unlefs you 
will make a doubt of this too, by afking me, from whom I learned this know- 
ledge, or how I difcovered it myfelf. 

Soc. How flrangely you deal with me in this* ? If you fay any thing 
wrong, when ’tis poffible to prove it wrong by the fame arguments ufed in 

Hippolytus was the obje£l of her love, and yet unwilling to conceal it from her, defcribes him, 
without naming him, in terms fo pointed, that the nurfe could not poflibly miftake the perfon. 
Upon which the nurfe rifting her if ftie means Hippolytus, Phaedra anfwers in verfc 352, 

-•-- crou rad*, cmt tfioUj M\uti f. 

This from yourfelf you hear, and not from me—S. 

3 That is, in evading the proofs of your ignorance, and thus endeavouring to avoid the neceflity 
of your coufefling it.—In our tranllation of this fhort fentence, we have fuppofed that it ought 
to be immediately followed by a mark of interogation, or rather by a mark of admiration ; and 
ought not to lx read as part of a longer fentence, either interrogative, according to the verlion 
ef Serranus, or aflertive, according to that ofFicinus, and all the editions of the Greek original. 
The verfion of Cornariusis herein agreeable to that our fuppofition.—S. 
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confuting what you before faid amifs, you would have new matter intro¬ 
duced, and different arguments made ufe of, to prove you in the wrong 
again : as if the former proofs were worn out like old clothes, and you 
could no longer put them on, but one mull bring you a frefh proof never 
ufed before. But without taking further notice of your evafions, I fhall 
repeat the fame queftion, and afk you from what learning you came to 
know what was a man’s intereft, and who taught you this knowledge; and 
all the other queftions alked before I a(k you again, fumming them up in one. 
It is evident now, that your anfwers will amount to the very fame as they 
did before ; and that you will not be able to Ihow by what means you at¬ 
tained the knowledge of what is advantageous to a many or conducive to- 
his good ; either how you found it out yourfelf, or from whom you learned 
it. However, feeing that you are fqueamilh, and decline the tailing of 
the fame arguments again, I wave the inquiry into this point, whether 
you have or not the knowledge of what is the intereft of the Athenians. 
But this other point, whether the fame actions are juft and advantageous ; 
or whether what ’tis juft to do, differs from what ’tis a man’s intereft to 
do; why (hould not you prove, by putting queftions to me, in the fame 
manner as I did to you ? or, if you had rather, make a dilcourfe upon 
that fubjeCt wholly by yourfelf. 

Alc. But I know not if I Ihould be able, Socrates, to- make fuch a dif- 
courfe to you. 

Soc. Why, my good friend,fuppofe me to be the affembly and the people. 
And, were you addreffing your difcourfe to them, it would be proper for 
you to perfuade every Angle man of them. Would it not ? 

Alc. It would. 

Soc. Does it not belong, then, to the fame perfon to be able to perfuade 
one fingle man by himfclf, and to perfuade many men afiembled together, 
in fpeaking on any fubjedt with which he is well acquainted ? as, for in- 
ftance, a teacher of grammar is equally well able to perfuade one man. and 
many men, when letters are the fubjed of his difcourfe. 

Ax.c. True. 

Soc. And when numbers are the fubjeft, would not the lame perfon, 
who perfuades many, perfuade one as well ? 

Alc. He would. 


Soc. 
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Soc. And muft not this perfon be one who is well acquainted with num¬ 
bers ? muft he not be an arithmetician ? 

Alc. Moll certainly. 

Soc. And would not you alio, in fpeaking on any fubje&s, if you are 
able to perfuade many of the truth of what you fay, be able to perfuade a 
ftngle one i 

Alc. ’Tis probable that I fhould. 

Soc. But thefe fubjedfcs it is plain muft be luch as you are well acquainted 
with. 

Axe. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Is there dhy other difference, then, between a lpeaker in the aflfem- 
bly of the people and a fpeaker in fuch converfation as this of ours, than 
merely lo much as this—the former endeavours to perfuade a collection 
of many men—the latter to perfuade men one by one ? 

Axe. There appears to be no other. 

Soc. Come then. Since it apparently belongs to the fame perlon to 
-perfuade a multitude and to perfuade a lingle man, pradtife your Ikill on me, 
and undertake to prove to me that in fome cafes that which is juft is not a 
man’s intereft. 

Alc. You are very faucy, Socrates. 

Soc. And I am now going to be fo faucy as to convince you of the truth 
of a pofition quite contrary to that which you decline the proving of to 
me. 

Axe. Begin then. 

Soc. Do you but anfwer to the queftions which I lhall put to you. 

Alc. Not fo : but do you yourfelf fay plainly what you have to fay. 

Soc. Why fo ? Would you not choofe to be entirely well perfuaded of 
the truth of it, if it be true ? 

Alc. By all means, certainly. 

Soc. And would you not, if you yourfelf were to alfert it, have the moll 
entire perfuafion of its truth - 

Alc. 1 think fo. 

Soc. Anfwer then to my queftions : and if you do not hear from your 
own mouth, that to a£t juftly is to a<ft for one’s own advantage, believe no 
Other perfon who afferts that pofition. 
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Alc. I fhall not: and I confent to anfwer your queftions. For no 
harm I think will come to me that way. 

Soc. You think as if you had thefpiritof divination. Tell me, then : 
Do you lay that fome juft actions are advantageous to the man who per¬ 
forms them, and that fome are not fo ? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. And do you fay alfo, that fome juft actions are beautiful, and that 
fome are not fo ?' 

Alc. What mean you by this queftion ? 

Soc. Whether did you ever think that a man afted bafely and' yet 
juftly at the fame time ? 

Alc. I never thought fo. 

Soc. You think then that all adfions which are juft are alio beautiful ? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. But what, as to a&ions which are beautiful ? Whether do you 
think that all of thefe are good to the performer, or that fome of them are 
fo, and fome not fo ? 

Alc. For my part, Socrates, I think that fome beautiful actions are 
evil to the performer of them. 

Soc. And that fome bafe aftions are good to the performer? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. Do you mean fuch actions as thefe ?—Many men by aiding in battle' 
fome friend or near relation have been wounded mortally ; whilft others, 
by withholding their aid when they ought to have given it, have eome off 
fefe and found; 

Alc. A juft inftance of what I mean. 

Soc. That aid then of theirs you call beautiful with refpcft to their en¬ 
deavouring to fave thofe whom they ought to defend. Now fuch an aftion. 
proceeds from fortitude, does it not ? 

Alc. It does. 

Soc. But evil you call it alfo with refpefl to the wounds and death which: 
it procured them, do you not ? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. And arenot fortitude and death two different things ? 

Alc.. Certainly., 


Soc.. 
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Soc. To aid a friend, therefore 1 , is not both beautiful and evil in the 
fame relpedt? 

Alc. It appears that ’tis not. 

Sot. Confider now whether it be not good in the fame refpect in which 
it is beautiful ; as in this particular which we mentioned. For, with re- 
Ipeft to fortitude, you agreed with me that ’twas beautiful and handfome 
to give fuch aid. This very thing then, fortitude, confider whether it be 
a good or an evil. And confider it in this way ;—which kind of things 
would you choofe to have your own, whether good things or evil things ? 

Alc. Good things. 

Soc. And would you not choofe the beft things too ? 

Alc. Moil of all things. 

Soc. And would you not choofe to part with them leaft of all ? 

Alc. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. What lay you then of fortitude ? at what price would you choofe 
to part with it ? 

Alc. I would not accept of life, not I, to live a coward. 

Soc. You think, then, that cowardice is evil in the utmoft degree? 

Alc. That do I. 

Soc. On a par, as it leems, with death. 

Alc. It is lo. 

Soc. Are not life and fortitude the molt of all things oppofite to death 
and cowardice ? 

Alc. They are. 

Soc. And would you choofe to have thofe moil of all things, and thefe 
leaft of all things ? 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. Is it becaufe you deem thofe the beft of all things, and thefe the 
worft ? 

Alc. For this very reafon. 

Soc. Viewing then the giving of aid in battle to fuch as are dear to us 
in that light in which it appears beautiful—viewing it with regard to the 


1 This it * concluGve aflertion; and not, as it is printed by Aldus and by Stephens, a 
queftion. Both of the Bafil editions have it right.—S. 
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pradlice of that virtue which you acknowledge to be one of the beft of 
things, you gave it the epithet of beautiful ? 

A lc. It appears I did fo. 

Soc. But with regard to its operating evil, the evil of death, you gave 
it the epithet of evil ? 

Alc. True. 

Soc. Is it not then juft and right to denominate every adlion thus ? If, 
with regard to the evil which it operates, you call it evil, ought it not, 
with regard to the good which it operates, to be alfo called good ? 

Alc. I think it ought. 

Soc. In the fame refpedt, then, in which it is good, is it not beautiful ? 
and in the fame refpedt in which it is evil, is it not bafe ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. In faying, then, that the aiding of our friends in battle is an adtion 
beautiful indeed, but that yet ’tis evil, you fay exadtly the fame thing as 
if you 1 called it an adtion, good indeed, but yet evil, 

Alc. I think you are in the right, Socrates. 

Soc. Nothing therefore which is beautiful, fo far as it is beautiful, is 
evil ; nor is anything which is bafe, fo far as it is bafe, good. 

Alc. Evidently it is not. 

Soc. Further now confider it in this way whoever adfs beautifully, 
does he not adt well too ? 

Alc. He does, 

Soc. And thofe who adt well, are they not happy ? 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. And are they not happy by being poflefled of good things ? 

Alc. Moft certainly, 

Soc. And are they not pofleffed of thefe good things by adling well 
and beautifully f 

Alc. They are. 

Soc. To act well, therefore, is in the tank of good things ? 

Alc. Beyond a doubt. 

' In traaflating this fentence, we have fuppofed that the right reading here is rptriitnr, and 
not, as it is printed, tipi tutor.—S. 
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Soc. And is not a&ing well a beautiful thing alfo ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. Again therefore we have found, that one and the fame thing is. 
both beautiful and good ? 

Alc. We have. 

Soc. Whatever then we Ihould find to be a beautiful thing we (hall 
find it to be a good thing too, according to this realbning ? 

Alc. It mud be fo. 

Soc. And what ? are good things advantageous ? or are they not ? 

Alc. They are. 

Soc. Do you remember, now, what we agreed in concerning things 
which are juft ? 

Alc. I imagine that you mean this,—that thofe perfons who do things 
•which are juft muft of neceffity do things which at the fame time are 
beautiful. 

Soc. And did we not agree in this too,—that thofe who do things 
which are beautiful do things which are alfo good B 

Alc. We did. 

Soc. And good things, you fay, are advantageous ? 

Alc. True. 

Soc. Things therefore which are juft, O Alcibiades! are things which 
are advantageous. 

Alc. It feems they are. 

Soc. Well now ; are not you the perfou who afferts thefe things ? and 
am not I the queftioner concerning them ? 

Alc. So it appears. 

Soc. Whoever then rifes up to fpeak in any council, whether it be 
of Athenians or Peparethians, imagining that he difcerns what is juft and 

* It appears from the tranflations made by Ficinus and Cornarlus, that the Greek of this- 
fentence, in the mantifcripts from which they tranflated, was written thus:—'O, n av apa ti/ptopev 
na\ov 9 hsa uyxh v cupyia-opitv x. r. x. And we hope it will hereafter be fo primed. For the abfur- 
dity of this fentence in the tranfiation by Serranus, was evidently occafioned by his following 
the printed editions, and.his regarding more the language of Cicero than the reafoning or phi- 
lofophy of Flato.— S. 
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what is unjuft, if he fhould fay that he knows juftice to be fometimes evil 
and detrimental, would you not laugh at his pretenfions to knowledge ? 
{nice you yourfelf are found to be the very perfon who afferts that the fame 
things are both juft and advantageous ? 

Alc. Now, by the Gods, Socrates, for my part, I know not what to 
fay to it; but am quite like a man diftra£ted. For fometimes I am of one 
opinion, juft while you are putting your queftions to me, and prefently 
after am of another. 

Soc. Are you ignorant now, my friend, what condition you are in ? 

Alc. Entirely ignorant. 

Soc. Do you imagine, then, that if any perfon were to afk you, how 
many eyes you had, whether two or three,—-or how many hands, whether 
two or four,—or any other fuch queftion,—you would fometimes anfwer 
one thing, and at other times another ? or would you always give the fame 
anfwer ? 

Alc. I confefs that lam now doubtful of myfelf; but I do believe 
that I fhould always give the fame anfwer. 

Soc. And is not your knowledge of the fubjedt the caufe of that con- 
fiftency there would be in your anfwers ? 

Alc. I believe it is. 

Soc. When therefore you give contrary anfwers to one and the fame 
queftion, without choofing to prevaricate, *tis evident that you have no 
knowledge of the fubjeft, 

Alc. Probably fb, 

Soc. Now you fay that, to queftions concerning things juft or unjuft, 
beautiful or bafe, good or evil, advantageous or otherwife, you fhould 
anfwer fometimes one thing and fometimes another, Js it not then 
evident, that your ignorance in thefe fubje&s is the caufe of this incon- 
fiftcncy of yours ? 

Alc. It appears fo to me myfelf, 

Soc, Is not this then the true ftatc of the cafe ? On every fubjefl: which 
a man has not the knowledge of, tnuft not his foul be wavering in her 
opinions ? 

Alc. Moft undoubtedly. 

H 3 SOC, 
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Soc. Well now. Do you know by what means you may mount up ta 
heaven ? 

Alc. By Jupiter, not I, 

Soc. Is your opinion doubtful and wavering on this fubjedl ? 

Alc. Not at all. 

Soc. Do you know the reafon why it is not ? or fhall I tell it you l 

Alc. Do you tell me. 

Soc. ’Tis this, my friend : it is becaufe you neither know nor imagine 
that you know the way up to heaven. 

Alc. How is that the reafon ? Explain yourfelf. 

Soc. Let you and I confider it together. Concerning any affairs which 
you are ignorant of, and are at the fame time convinced that you are fo, 
do you waver in your opinions ? For inftance, in the affair of drefling 
meats and making fauces, you are, I prefume, well acquainted with your 
ignorance 1 . 

Alc. Perfectly well. 

Soc. Do you form any opinions then yourfelf on thefe affairs of cookery, 
and waver in thofe opinions ? or do you leave thofe matters to fuch as are 
fkilled in them ? 

Alc. I do as you mentioned laft. 

So.c. And what if you were in a fhip under fail, would you form any 
opinion, whether the rudder ought to be turned toward the fhip or from it, 
and be unfettled in that opinion for want of knowledge in the affair ? or 
would you leave it to the pilot, and not trouble yourfelf about it ? 

Alc. To the pilot I fhould leave it. 

Soc. Concerning affairs then which you are ignorant of, and are no 
ftranger to your own ignorance in thofe refpedts, you are not wavering in 
your opinions ? 

Alc. I believe I am not. 

Soc. Do you perceive * that errors, committed in the doing of any 

* This fentence is aflertive, and not, as it has hitherto been always printed, interrogative.—S» 

* In fuppofing this fentence to be interrogative, we have followed the two Bafil editions and 
Ticinus’s tranflation, as Le Fevre has alfo done. But Dacier chofe to follow the other edition® 
and transitions, in making it a conclufive affertion.—S* 
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thing, are all to be afcribed to this kind of ignorance in a man,—his ima¬ 
gining that he knows what he knows not J 

Alc. How do you mean ? 

Soc. Whenever we undertake to ad in any affair, it is only when we 
imagine we know what to do. 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. And fuch as have no opinion of their own knowledge in the affair 
refign it up to others to ad for them. 

Alc. How fhould they do otherwife ? 

Soc. Ignorant perfons of this kind live therefore without committing 
errors, becaufe they give up the management of thofe affairs in which they 
are ignorant into the hands of others. 

Alc. True. 

Soc. What kind of perfons, then, are thofe who err and ad amifs ? for 
certainly they are not fuch as know how to aft. 

Alc. By no means. 

Soc. Since then they are neither the knowing, nor thofe of the ignorant 
■who know that they are ignorant, are any other perfons left than of that 
kind who are ignorant, but imagine themfelves knowing ? 

Alc. None other than thefe. 

Soc. This kind of ignorance, therefore, is the caufe of wrong doings, and 
is the only kind which is culpable. 

Alc. Very true. 

Soc. And where it concerns things of greateft moment, is it not in thefe 
cafes the mofl of any mifehievous and fhameful ? 

Alc. By far the mofl; fo r . 

Soc. Well then. Can you name any things of greater moment than 
thofe which are honeft, and beautiful, and good, and advantageous ? 

Alc. Certainly none. 

Soc. Is it not on thefe fubjeds that you acknowledge yourfelf to waver 
in your opinions ? 

Alc. It is. 


’ In the printed original we here read »o*Mr yt. Buk we have made no fcruple of adopting 
the marginal reading of Harry Stephens, mu yt. —S. 
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Soc. And, if you are thus wavering, is it not evident from our paft con- 
clufions, not only that you are ignorant in iubje&s of thegreateft moment, 
but that amidft this ignorance you imagine that you know them ? 

Alc. I fear it is fo. 

Soc. Fie upon it, Alcibiades ! What a condition then are you in ! a con¬ 
dition w hich I am loth to name : but however, fince we are alone, it muft 
be fpoken out. You are involved, my good fir, in that kind of ignorance 
which is the moft fhameful, according to the refult of our joint reafoning, 
and according to your own confeflion. From this kind of ignorance it is, 
that you are eager to engage in politics before you have learnt the 
elements of that fcience. Indeed, you are not the only perfon in this fad 
condition ; for in the fame {late of ignorance are the numerous managers of 
our civil affairs, all of them, except perhaps Pericles, your guardian, and 
a few more. 

Alc. And, Socrates, to confirm this opinion of yours, Pericles is faid to 
have become wife, not fpontaneoufly or of himfelf: on the contrary, ’tis 
reported of him that he had had the advantage of enjoying the con- 
verfation of many wife men, particularly of Pythoelides and Anaxagoras * : 
and even at this time, old as he is, he is intimate with Damon for this 
very purpofe. 

Soc. But what? have you ever feen a man who was wife in any art 
whatever, and yet was unable to make another man wife in the fame art? 

* The character of Anaxagoras, or rather that of his philofophy, is well known to be this j 
That he applied himfelf chiefly, as all of the Ionic fed! did, to the ftudy of aftronomy, and of 
the elements of outward nature. Pythoelides and Damon, both of them, were fuch as the 
old Sophifts in polymathy and extenfive learning *, but neither of them aflumed the chara&er of 
Sophift. Indeed, they were fo far from making a public difplay of their general knowledge, 
like the Sophifts, that, on the contrary, they endeavoured to conceal it under the mafic of fomc 
other character, profefling only (kill in mufic. We learn this, fo far as relates to Damon, from 
Plutarch, in his Life of Pericles; and with regard to Pythoelides, we arc told the fame by 
Tlato himfelf in his Protagoras. But further, Ariflotle, as cied by Plutarch, relates, in fome 
of thofe works of his which are moft unfortunately loft, that Pericles in fad! became accom- 
plifhed in mufic by ftudying it under Pythoelides. And Plutarch tells us, on his own autho¬ 
rity, that Damon was the diredlor and inftrudlor of Pericles in politics, and chat he was ba. 
niftied from Athens by the people, if niyaKirfaynav kai ffrorvfavvo;, as a ferjen who tufted himfelf 
in great affairs y meaning thofe relating to the conflitution of the (late, and as a friend to t)ranny % 
pieaning the arbitrary power of a Angle perfon.—S, 
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as, for inftance, the matter who taught you grammar was himfelf wife 
in that art; and in the fame art he made you wife; as he alfo made every 
other perfon whom he undertook to teach. Did he not? 

Alc. He did. 

Soc. And you,, who have learnt from him that kind of wifdom, wopld 
not you be able to teach it to another perfon ? 

Alc. Certainly I fhould. 

Soc. And is not the fame thing, true of a mufic-mafter and of a matter 
in the exercifes ? 

Alc. Perfectly fo. 

Soc. For this undoubtedly is a fair proof of the knowledge of fuch as 
are knowing in any fubjedt whatever, their being able to produce their 
fcholars, and to (how thefe to be knowing in the fame.. 

Alc. I think fo too. 

Soc. Well then. Can you name to me any one whom Pericles has made- 
a wife man? his own; fons has he? to begin with them. 

Alc. But what if the fons of Pericles were filly fellows, Socrates ? 

Soc. Clinias then, your brother ? 

Alc. Why fhould you mention Clinias, a man out of hisfenfes ? 

Soc. Since Clinias then is out of his fenfes, and fince the fons of Pericles 
were filly fellows, to what defedt in your difpofition (hall we impute.- 
the little care taken by Pericles to improve you.? 

Alc. I prefume that I myfelf am in the fault, that of not giving due 
attention to him. 

Soc. But name any perfon elfe, an Athenian or a foreigner, either, su 
Have or a free man, who is indebted, to the inftrudtions of Pericles for 
becoming wifer than he was: as I can name to you thofe, who from, 
the leffons of Zeno 1 have improved in. wifdom,—Pythodorus 1 the fon. 

* Zeno the Eleatic is here meant, the difciple of Parmenides.—For an account of the wif¬ 
dom meant in the latter part of this fentence, fee the Parmenides, and the introduftion to 
it.—T. 

2 This is the fame Pythodorus at whofe houfc Plato lays the feene of his dialogue- named 
Parmenides.—S. 


of 
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of Ifolochus, and Callias 1 the fon of Calliades; each of whom, at the 
price of a hundred minae 2 , paid to Zeno, became eminent for wifdom. 

Alc. Now, by Jupiter, I cannot. 

Soc. Very well. What then do you think of doing about yourfelf? 
whether to reft fatisfied in the condition which you are now in, or to 
apply yourfelf to fome means of improvement ? 

Alc. Concerning this, Socrates, I would confult with you. For I 
apprehend what you have faid, and admit the truth of it. Thofe who 
have the adminiftration of the ftate, except a few of them, feem indeed 
to me too not to have had a proper education. 

Soc. Well; and what conclufion do you draw from thence? 

Alc. This,—that if they, through their education, were well qualified 
to govern, a man who ftiould undertake to enter the lifts in conteft with 
them, ought to come to the engagement duly prepared by difeipline and 
exercife, as in other combats. But now, feeing that fuch perfons as thefe, 
raw and undifeiplined as they are, have attained to the management 
of ftate-affairs, what need is there for a man to exercife himfelf in fuch 
matters, or to give himfelf the trouble of acquiring knowledge in them ? 
For I well know, that by dint of natural abilities' I (hall excel them by 
far, and get above them. 

Soc. Fie upon it, my fine young gentleman ! What a declaration is 
this w'hich you have made ! how unworthy of your perfonal qualities, 
and of the other advantages you are poffeffed of! 

Alc. I Ihould be glad, Socrates, to know why you think it unworthy 
of me, and in what refpeift. 

Soc. You offer an affront, not only to the regard which I have for you, 
but to the opinion too which you have of yourfelf. 

Alc. How fo ? 

Soc. In that you think of entering the lifts to contend with thefe men 
here at Athens. 

* This Callias had the command of the army fent by the Athenians for the recovery of Po- 
tidaea; but he was flain* in the firft battle, before that city. See Thucydides, lib. i. and 
Diodorus, lib. 12.—S. 

* In Englilh money, 322I. 18s. 4d. the very fame price at which Protagoras and Gorgias 
valued thejr fophiftical inftruclions in polymathy and falfe oratory.—S. 

Alc. 
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Alc. Whom then am I to contend with ? 

Soc. Doe 9 this queftion become a man to a(k who thinks his mind 
to be great and elevated ' ? 

Alc. How do you mean ? Is it not with thefe very perfons that I am- 
to Hand in competition ? 

Soc. Let me afk you this queftion ;—Whether, if you had any thoughts 
of commanding a (hip of war, would you deem it fufficient for you to 
excel the mariners who were to be under your command, in the lkill 
belonging to a commander ? or, prefuming yourfelf qualified with this 
due prae-excellence, would you direft your eye to thofe only whom you 
are in fatft to combat againft,—and not, as you now do, to fuch as are 
to combat together with you? For to thefe men certainly 1 you ought to 
be fo much fuperior, that they (hould never be your alTociates in com¬ 
petition againft any, but your inferior afliftants in combating againft the 
enemy;—if you really think of exhibiting any noble exploits worthy of 
yourlelf and of your country. 

Alc. And fuch a thought I aflure you that I entertain. 

Soc. Is it then at all worthy of you, to be contented with being a better 
man than your fellow-foldiers 3 ,—and not to have your eye directed to¬ 
ward the leaders of thofe whom you have to ftruggle with, ftudying how * 
to become a better man than they, and employing yourfelf in exercifea- 
which are proper with a view to them s ? 

■ Aldus erroneoufly printed this fentence in the Greek original without a mark of interro- 
gallon •, and in this error he was blindly followed by Stephens. The Baftl editions, however,, 
both of them, are here rightly printed, in agreement with the tranflations by Ficinus antfc 
Cornarius, and as the fenfe evidently requires.—S. 

* Here again the two Bad editions are right in giving us Sir rrov; where Aldus and Stephens- 
have been fo rcgardlefs of the fenfe as to print Jit rrov.—S. 

3 In the Greek, as printed, we here read arpstnurm ; but perhaps we ought to read wnparmrar,* 
that the word may correfpond with that juft before, to which it alludes, amarav ivtoj.—S. 

4 In the Greek editions oarorr: but we fuppofe the right reading to be bx —S. 

5 All the Latin tranflators rightly prefume this fentence to be interrogative: though ini- 
ail the editions of the Greek it is carelefsly made aflertive.— i he fecret meaning of Socrates 
in what he here fays, agreeably to the tenor of all his philofophy, we apprehend to be this ;—that 
we ought not to fet before us the characters of any particular men, who are all of them full 
of imperfections like ourfclves, for the (tandards of our moral conduCt ■> but (hould have con- 
ftantly In our view, fo as to copy after, the ideal and peifeCt patterns of moral excellence.—S. 

vol. i. i Alc. 
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Alc. What perfons do you mean, Socrates ? 

Soc. Do you not know, that our city is every now and then at war 
with the Lacedaemonians, and with the Great ' King? 

Alc. True. 

Soc. If then you have it in your mind to be the leader of this city, 
would you not think rightly in thinking that you will have the kings of 
Sparta and of Perfia to contend againft ? 

Alc. I fufpeft that you are in the right. 

Soc. And yet you, my good fir, on the contrary, are * to fix your view 
on Midias, a feeder of quails 3 , and on other fuch perfons, who undertake 

x The Icings of Perfia were fo called by the Grecians, from the time that Cyrus, heir to the 
then fmall kingdom of Perfia, having fucceeded to the kingdom of Media by the death of his 
uncle without iffue, conquered Affyria, fubdued Alia Minor, and acquired the dominion of all 
thofe countries which conftitute the now large monarchy of Perfia.—S. 

a We .entirely agrde in opinion with Monf. Le Fevre, that this is purely ironical, and 
therefore not interrogative.—S. 

3 The Grecian quails, being paxifxoi or fighting-birds, were fitly trained and fed, for the 
purpofe of o(nvycixctj(jLa i fighting one with another , by fuch fort of perfons as took delight in fuch 
fort of fports. The manner of them was this : Matches being made, and wagers laid by thofe 
gentlemen quail-feeders, who were themfelves owners of the birds, a circle was drawn in the 
quail-pit, or gaming-room, within which circle were fet the combatant-birds: and in the battle, 
to which they were provoked by their wife mailers, whichever bird drove his antagonill beyond 
tfoe circle was held to be the conqueror.—Another Grecian fport with the poor quails, a fport 
ftill more boyifli than the ofnvyonaxict, was the opruyonoma, in which the hardinefs of thofe 
birds was tried by the c rrv^oxo/x 7 tia t the fillip of a man’s finger on their heads; and fometimes 
by plucking from it a feather: the birds that endured thefc trials without flinching or retiring 
out .of the circle, won the wager for their cruel mailers.—See Meurfius de Ludis Graecorum, 
pag. 45. Julius Pollux, lib. 9. cap. 7. and Suidas in vocibus opTuyoxoma, and crruipoxo/x7ro ;.~-— 
Midias, here mentioned by Plato, was fo much addi&ed to thefe fports, that in the comedy 
of Arillophanes, named Qpndts, the ambalfador to Athens from the aerial city of the birds 
reports to them on his return, that feveral of the leading men at Athens had taken the names of 
different birds, and amongll them Midias that of quail.—Socrates therefore, in the paffage now 
before us, ridicules Alcibiades, who affefted the fame tafte for thefe quail matches, for thus 
emulating Midias, and fetting up him for a pattern of his imitation.—The Romans, who 
-Copied after the Grecians in all their vices and follies more exactly than they did in their 
arts, fciences, and wifdom, were fo fond of quail-fighting, that the wife and good Marcus 
Antoninus, fenfible how much it was beneath his dignity as a man, an emperor, and a phi- 
lofopher, acknowledges himfeif obliged to Diognetus the painter for diffuading him in his 
youth from giving into this falhionable folly. Lib. 1. § 6.—-This note is intended chiefly for 
(the benefit of our countrymen the Noble Cockers. —S. 
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to manage affairs of ftate, ftill wearing the badge ' of flavery (as the 
women 1 would term it) in their fouls, through their ignorance of the 
Mufes; and not having yet thrown it off, but retaining their old fen- 
timents, and manners ftill barbarian, are come to flatter the people,, not 
to govern them. Ought you now to emulate thefe men whom I am 
Ipeaking of, and difregard yourfelf ? Ought you to negledt the acquiring 
of all fuch knowledge, as only is acquired through learning, when you 
have fo great a combat to fuftain l Or ought you to omit the exercifmg 
yourfelf in all fuch actions as are well performed only through pra&ice ?■ 
Should you not be furnilhed with all the qualifications requifite for the 
government of the ftate before you undertake to govern it ? 

Alc. Indeed, Socrates, I believe you are in the right: but however, I 
imagine the commanders of the Spartan armies, and the Perfian monarch,, 
to be juft fuch men as the others whom you have mentioned. 

Soc. But, my very good fir, confider this imagination of yours, whafr 
evils attend on it. 

Alc. In what refpefls ? 

Soc. In the firft place, What opinion concerning your antagonifts do 
you think would engage you to take moft care about yourfelf ? whether the: 
opinion of their being formidable, or the contrary ? 

1 In the Greek, avftpxi to&j&j JlaviJh hair. It was the diftinguilhing badge of flavery 

m men, amongft the Grecians and the Romans, the wearing their own hair on their heads. 
When they had their freedom given them by their matters, their heads were (haven, and they 
wore from that time a cap, or narrow-brimmed hat, thence called the cap of liberty. For this 
point, fee «m namir Theodor. Marcilius in his Commentary on Perfius, fat. 5. v. 82.—S. 

This feems to be perfe£lly well illuflrated by Olympiodorus, (whofe comment on this 
dialogue is extant in MS. abroad,) in the following paflage, cited by If. Cafaubon in his com¬ 
mentary on Perflus, fat. 5. V. 116. Tlapotpua tart ywautan/ tsri t«v t\tudtpcupttmr 3 bvX«v Hat tiri/AfVtnrruv tv 
TnXouMTrptiriice, (not SbrAtia, as it is abfurdly printed,) oti t%fi; tvv avtytxvo&aZn Tpixatv nj stpaxy, toct 5 
«rnv, trt rriv Jbwwojv (printed rptx*, which is explaining idem per idem) tx,ti(. ** The women 
had a faying, which they ufed to (laves made free, but (till retaining the manners which 
belonged to (laves,—‘You wear your flavi(h hair on your head (till:’ that is. You ftill retain 
your flavifh habits.”—This proverbial faying was it feems, by the Athenian ladies, the authors- 
of it, applied alfo to men whom they faw ill-bred and illiterate.—The application of it was 
afterwards extended further to a mobile multitude, gathered together and governed by their 
paflions: for fo we learn from Suidas, in phraft avipamiaiti apt%a .—See Erafmi Adagia, 
pag.426. and the Greek Proverbs collected by Schattus, with his fcholia thereon, ,pag. 357.—S. 

X. 2. Alc-.- 
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Alc. The opinion without doubt of their being formidable. 

Soc. And do you think it would do you any harm to take care about 
yourfelf ? 

Alc. None at all; but on the contrary great good. 

Soc. The want of this great good, then, is one of the evils which attend 
on that imagination ? 

Alc. It is true. 

Soc. Confider if there be not probably another too ; and that is the 
faliity of it. 

Alc. How do you prove that ? 

Soc. Whether is it probable that perfons, the mod excellent in their 
natural difpofitions *, are to be found among# thofe who defcend from 
anceftors the noble# a ? or is it not ? 

Alc. Undoubtedly it is. 

* We are aflonifhed to find Qvaw here printed in all the editions of Plato. The fenfe 
evidently requires us to read Quant: and it appears alfo from the Latin tranflation made 
by Ficinu6, and from that alfo by Cornarius, that they read Quant in the manuscripts from 
which they made their tranflations.—Had Le Fevre been aware of this, he would have 
fpared himfelf the trouble of writing a long note to prove that hereditary monarchs and 
great lords are not always the beft of men.-—Socrates here is not afking who probably 
are the beft men, (for this would be to anticipate the conclufion of his reafoning, in the very 
beginning of it,) but, who probably have the beft natural difpofitions.—S. 

1 With this agrees the opinion of Ariftotle in his Politics, lib. 3. cap. 8. BeXt teu^ etitaf rous 
tx 0ext tovuv tuytma yap tanv aptrn yevoug. It is likely that from the beft anceftors ftiould fpring 
the beft men. For to be well-born is to be of a good or virtuous family, (that is, nobility is 
family-virtue.) The reafonablenef6 of this opinion the great mafter of all lyric poetry proves 
by analogy from brute animals in thefe verfes of the 4th ode of his 4th book : 

Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis. 

EJl in juvencis , eji in equis pat rum 
Virtus; nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilee columbam : 

Brave men are offsprings of the brave and good. 

Heifers and horfes ftill retain 
The virtue of their fires: in vain 
May one expe£l to find a timorous brood. 

Such as the weak unwarlike dove, 

Sprung from an eagle fierce, the daring bird of Jove.—S. 
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Soc. And is it not probable that fuch as have excellent difpofitions from 
nature, if they meet with a fuitable education, Ihould become accomplilhed 
an virtue ? 

Alc. Of neceflity they muft. 

Soc. Let us confider now, in comparing their advantages with our 
own, whether the kings of Sparta and of Perfia feem to be defcended from 
meaner anceftors than we are. Know we not that thofe are defcendants of 
Hercules, and thefe of Achaemenes ? that the begetting of Hercules is at¬ 
tributed to Jupiter *, and the anceftry of Achatmenes to Perfens the fon 
of Jupiter ? 

Alc. And the family which I am of, O Socrates! delcends from 
Euryfaces ; and the defeent of Euryfaces was from Jupiter. 

Soc. And the family which I am of, my noble Alcibiades ! delcends 
from Daedalus; and the defeent of Daedalus was from Vulcan, the fon of 
Jupiter. But the pedigree of thofe with whom we fet ourfelves in com- 
parifon, beginning from the perfons who now reign, exhibits a race of 
kings, all of them fons of kings, in a direct line quite up to Jupiter ; thole 
whom I firft mentioned, kings of Argos and Lacedaemon ; the others, 
kings of Perfia perpetually, and often of all Afia ’, as they are at prefent : 
whereas we are but private men, ourfelves and our fathers. If you then 
were to boaft of your ancellors, and pompoufly fay that Salamis was the 
hereditary dominion of Euryfaces, or, to afeend higher in your anceftry, 
that /Eacus governed in his native country y£giua J , can you imagine how 
ridiculous you would appear in the eyes of Artaxerxes 1 2 3 4 , the fon of Xerxes! 

1 The Greek, as printed, is in this place evidently deficient. For, immediately after the 
words re Je H panheovg re yeveg t that the words tig tov Ai a are dropt, and ought to be reftored> 
there needs no proof to any who are at all acquainted with the antient fables of the Greeks. 
They well know that Hercules was never fuppofed to be defcended from Perfeus, as he is 
here made to be in the printed Greek text.—S. 

2 Meaning the Lcfler Afia, now called Natolia.—S. 

3 Salamis and iEgina being but fmall iflands in the Saronic bay, oppofite to Attica .—JEacut 
had iEgina in fovereignty by inheritance from his mother. How it came not to defeend to 
turyfaccs from his gTeat-grandfather iEacus, and how his grandfather Telamon came to be 
lord of Salamis, may be accounted for eafily from what we read in the Metamorphofes of 
Antoninus Liberalis, cap. 38. —S. 

4 Artaxerxes, at the fuppofed time of this dialogue, was the reigning king of Perfia.—S. 

4 Conlidcr 
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Confider befides, whether we may not be found inferior to thofe great men, 
not only in the pride of anceflry, but alfo in the care taken of our birth and 
breeding. Are you not fenfible of the fingular advantages which attend 
the progeny of the Spartan kings in this refpeft, that their wives have a 
guard of ftate appointed for them by the Ephori 1 ; to the end that no king 
of theirs may be the iflue of ftolen embraces, or have for his real father any 
other man than a defcendant of Hercules * ? And as to the Perfian king, 
fo greatly is he our fuperior with regard to this point, that none of his 
fubje&s entertain the lead; fufpicion of his having any other father than the 
king his predeceflor. The confort therefore of the king of Perfia is under, 
no reftraint but that of her own dread of the evil confequences, fhould fhe dis¬ 
honour the king’s bed. Further, when the king’s eldeft foq, the heir- 
apparent to the crown,, is born, all the king’s fubjedls in the city of his refi- 
dence keep that day an original feaft-day : and from thenceforward the 
anniverfary of that 1 day is celebrated with facrifices and feafts by all Afia. But; 
when we came firft into the world, alas, Alcibiades ! our very neighbours 
as the comic poet 3 lays,, little knew what happened. After this the child 

is 

1 Thefe were the fupreme judicial magiftrates in Lacedaemon: they were alfo the guardians 
and protestors of the laws, the kingdom, and the common weal.—S. 

4 This Lacedaemonian law, or cuftom, is not, fo far as we can find, recorded by any other 
antient writer. And fuch of the moderns as treat of Grecian antiquities, wherever they? 
mention it, only cite the paflage of Plato now before us. But how careful the Ephori were,, 
not to fuffer any perfon to fit on either of their regal thrones, who was not defcended in the 
male line from either Euryfthenes or,his brother Procles, their firrt kings of the race of Hercules* 
we may conjecture from two remarkable inftances; one of them recorded by Herodotus, the other 
by Plutarch, and both of them by Paufanias in Laconicis.—The firft is the cafe of Demaratus, 
the fon of Ariflo, who was Barred of his hereditary right to the crown, becaufe his mother 
Timca was delivered of him feven months after Her marriage with king Arifto : for it was thence 
concluded by the Ephori, that he was begotten by his mother’s former hufband,/who had parted 
from her about feven months before the birth of her fon.—The other cafe is that of Leotychidas, 
who was by the Ephori excluded from the fucceflion to the crown, hecaufe king Agjs, his 
nominal and legal father, had been abfent from the queen his confort more than ten months 
before fhe was Brought to bed.—It muff, However, be acknowledged, that other concurring 
circumflances were not wanting to induce a reafonable fufpicion of the queen’s unfaithfulnefs 
to the king’s bed in each of theft cafes.—S. 

3 We are no lefs in the dark as to the name of this poet than we are to the verfe of his here 
alluded to.—Monf. Le Fevre, in a note to his tranflation of this paflage, refers to Plutarch’s Life 
of Phocion, where Demades tells his fon, at whofe marriage kings and great lords aflifted, that when 

he 
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is brought up, not by fome infignificant nurfe, but by the bell: 1 eunuchs 
about the king’s perfon. And thefe have it in their charge to take care of 
the royal infant in every refpeft,.but efpecially to contrive the means of 
his becoming as handfomc as poffible in his perfon, by fo fafhioning his 
pliant limbs, and giving fuch a direction to their growth, that they may 
be ftraight : and for executing this office well they are highly honoured. 
When the young princes have attained the age of feven years, they are 
provided with horles and with riding-mafters, and are initiated in the ex- 
ercife of hunting. At fourteen years of age they are put into the hands of 
thofe who are called the royal preceptors. And thefe are chofen out from fuch 
as are deemed the moft excellent of the Perfians, men of mature age, 
four in number; excelling feverally in vvifdom, juftice, temperance, and 
fortitude. By the firft of thefe they are taught the magic ' of Zoro- 

after 

he himfelf was married, not a foul among the neighbours knew any thing of the matter- And 
out of this paflage in Plutarch, where neither verfe nor poet is cited, the ingenious critic has 
made a verfe, to which he fuppofes that Plato here alludes.—S. 

1 That eunuchs were highly valued at the court of Perfia, and purchafed at a great price, 
we learn from Herodotus, in lib. < 5 . where he alhgns this reafon for it, the reputation of their 
fidelity in all things committed to their trull. See other reafons in Rycaut’s Prefent State of 
the Ottoman Empire, b. i. ch. 9. and in L’Efprit des Loix, 1 . ty. c. 18.—S. 

3 T he following account of magic, by Proclus, originally formed, as it appears to me, a part 
of the Commentary written by him on the prefent paflage. For the MS. Commentary of 
Proclus, which is at prefent extant on this Dialogue, does not extend to more than a third part 
of it; and this Diflertation on Magic, which is only extant in Latin, was publiihed by Ficinus, 
the tranllator, immediately after his Excerpta from this Commentary. So that it feems highly 
probable that the manufeript from which Ficinus tranflated his Excerpta, was much more per- 
1 ecl than that which is now extant, in confetjuence of containing this account of the magic 
of the antients. 

“ In the fame manner as lovers gradually advance from that beauty which is apparent in 
fenfibie forms, to that which is divine; fo the antient prieits, when they confidered that there 
was a certain alliance and fympathy in natural things to each other, and of things manifeft ta 
occult powers, and difeovered that all things fubfift in all, they fabricated a facred feience from 
this mutual fympathy and fimilarity. Thus they recognized things fupreme in fuch as are 
fubordinatc, and the fubordinate in the fupreme: in the celeftial regions, terrene properties 
fubfilling in a caufal and celeftial manner; and in earth celeftial properties, but according to a 
terrene condition. For how (hall we account for thofe plants called heliotropes, that is, attend¬ 
ants on the fun, moving in correfpondence with the revolution of its orb; but felenitropes, o r 
attendants on th moon, turning in exaft conformity with her motion? It is becaufe all things 

pray, 
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after * the fon of Oromazes % by which magic is meant the worfhip of the 
Gods: and the fameperfon inftrudb them likewife in the art of government- 

He 

pray, and compofe hymns to the leaders of their refpeflive orders ; but fome intellectually, and 
others rationally ; fome in a natural, and others after a fenfiblc manner. Hence the fun-flower,, 
as far as it is able, moves in a circular dance towards the fun ; fo that, if any one could hear 
the pulfation made by its circuit in the air, he would perceive fomething compofed by a found- 
of this kind, in honour of its king, fuch as a plant is capable of framing. Hence we may 
behold the fun and moon in the earth, but according to a terrene quality; but in the celeftial 
regions, all plants, and ftones, and animals, poflefiing an intellectual life according to a celeftial 
nature. Now the antients, having contemplated this mutual fympathy of things, applied for 
occult purpofes both celeftial and terrene nature*, by means of which through a certain fimili- 
tude they deduced divine virtues into this inferior abode. For indeed fimilitude itfelf is a fuffi- 
cient caufe of binding things together in union and confent. Thus, if a piece of paper is heated, 
and afterwards placed near a lamp, though it does not touch the fire, the paper will be fuddenly 
inflamed, and the flame will defeend from the fuperior to the inferior parts. This heated paper 
wc may compare to a certain relation of inferiors tofuperiors; and its approximation to the 
lamp, to the opportune ul'e of things according to time, place, and matter. But the proceflion 
of fire into the paper aptly reprefents the prefence of divine light, to that nature which is 
capable of its reception. Laftly, the inflammation of the paper may be compared to the deifi¬ 
cation of mortals, and to the illumination of material natures, which are afterwards carried! 
upwards like the enkindled paper, from a certain participation of divine feed.. 

<c Again, the lotus before the rifing of the fun folds its leaves into itfelf, but gradually expands, 
them on its rifing : unfolding them in proportion to the fun’s afeent to the zenith ; but as gra¬ 
dually contra&ing them as that luminary defeends to the weft. Hence this plant, by the expan- 
fion and contraction of its leaves, appears no lefs to honour the fun than men by the gefture of 
their eye-lids and the motion of their lips. But this imitation and certain participation of 
fupernal light is not only vifible in plants, which poffefs but a veftige of life, but likewife in 
particular ftones. Thus the fun-ftone, by its golden rays, imitates thofe of the fun ; but the 

ftone 

1 Who Zoroaftcr was, and in what age he lived, is totally uncertain. A great variety cf. 
different opinions on thefe points is found amongft learned writers ; the probability of any one 
of which opinions above the reft, it is an idle ftudy we think to fearch for ; fo long as it remains 
doubtful whether any one man exifted who was diftinguUhed by that name from other men 
addicted to the fame ftudies. For the learned in the eaftern languages tell us that the name 
Zoroafter fignifies an obferver of the ftars. We have therefore no occafion to be puzzled with 
uncertainties, when wc read of different men living in different ages, and different countries 
of the eaft. all of them called by the fame name Zoroafter, if the name was general, and given 
to every man famous for his knowledge in aftronomy.—S. 

* This was the name given by the Perfians to the fupreme being, the foie author of all good 
to all.—S. 
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He who excels in the fcience of juftice teaches them to follow truth in 
every part of their conduit throughout life. The perfon who excels in 
temperance enures the young prince not to be governed by fenfual pleafure 
of any kind, that he may acquire the habits of a free man, and of a real 

king ; 

ftone called the eye of heaven, or of the fun, has a figure fimilar to the pupil of an eye, and a 
ray (bines from the middle of the pupil. Thus too the lunar Hone, which has a figure fimilar to 
the moon when horned, by a certain change of itfelf, follows the lunar motion. Laftly, the 
ftone called hcliofelenus, i. e. of the fun and moon, imitates after a manner the congrefs of thofc 
luminaries, which it images by its colour. So that all things are full of divine natures ; terreftrial 
natures receiving the plenitude of fuch as are celeftial, but celeflial of fuperceleftial eflences* ; 
while every order of things proceeds gradually in a beautiful defcent from the highefl to the 
loweft. For whatever is collected into one above the order of things, is afterwards dilated in 
defcending, various fouls being diftributed under their various ruling divinities. 

** In the next place, there are igany folar animals, fuch as lions and cocks, which participate, 
according to their nature, of a certain folar divinity ; whence it is wonderful how much infe¬ 
riors yield to fuperiors in the fame order, though they do not yield in magnitude and power. 
Hence, they report that a cock is very much feared, and as it were reverenced, by a lion ; the 
reafon of which we cannot aflign from matter or fenfc, but from the contemplation alone of a 
fupernal order: for thus we fhall find that the prefence of the folar virtue accords more 
with a cock than a lion. This will be evident from confidering that the cock, as it were, with 
certain hymns, applauds and calls to the riling fun, when he bends his courfe to us from the 
antipodes; and that folar angels fometimes appear in forms of this kind, who, though they are 
without ihape, yet prefent themfelves to us who are conne&ed with ftiape, in fome fcnfible 
form. Sometimes too, there are daemons with a leonine front, who, when a cock is placed be¬ 
fore them, unlefs they are of a folar order, fuddenly difappear ; and this, becaufe thofe natures 
which have an inferior rank in the fame order, always reverence their fuperiors: juft as many, 
on beholding the images of divine men, are accuftomed, from the very view, to be fearful of 
perpetrating any thing bafe. 

“ In fine, fome things turn round correfpondent to the revolutions of the fun, as the plants 
which we have mentioned, and others after a manner imitate the folar rays, as the palm and the 
date; fome the fiery nature of the fun, as the laurel; and others a different property. For, 
indeed, we may perceive the properties which are collected in the fun every where dillributed 
to fubfequent natures conflicted in a folar order ; that h, to angels, daemons, fouls, animals, 
plants, and ftones. Hence, the authors of the antient priefthood difeovered from things ap¬ 
parent the worfhip of fuperior powers, while they mingled fome things and purified others. 
They mingled many things indeed together, becaufc they faw that fome fimplc fubflances pof- 
fefled a divine property (though not taken fingly) fufficient to call down that particular power, 
of which they were participants. Hence, by the mingling of many things together, they at- 

* By fupcvceleftial effcnces, underftand natures which are not connc&ed with a body. 
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king; by governing firfl all his own appetites, inftead of being their flavev 
And the fourth, he who excels in fortitude forms his royal pupil to be fear- 
lefs and intrepid ; for that his mind, under the power of fear, would be a 
Have. But, Alcibiades, for your preceptor Pericles appointed one of his 
domeftics, too old to be fit for any other fervice, Zopyrus of Thrace. I 
would recount to you the other articles of the breeding and inftruftioit 

trailed upon us a fupernal influx •, and by the compofitiotr of one thing from many, they 
produced an affimilation to that one which is above many, and compofed ftatues from the mix¬ 
tures of various fubftances confpiring in fympathy and confent. Befides this, they colle&ed 
compofite odours, by a divine art, into one, comprehending a multitude of powers, and fym- 
bolizing with the unity of a divine eflence j confldering, that divifion debilitates each of thefe, 
but that mingling them together, reftores them to the idea of their exemplar, 

“ But fometimes one herb, or one ftone, is fufficient to a divine operation. Thus, a thiftle 
isfufficient to procure the fudden appearance of fome fuperior power-, but a laurel, raceinum, 
or a thorny kind of fprig, the land and fea onion, the coral, j$ie diamond, and the jafper, ope¬ 
rate as a fafeguard. The heart of a mole is fubfervient to divination, but fulphur and marine 
water to purification. Hence, the antient priefts, by the mutual relation and fympathy of 
things to one another, collected their virtues into one, but expelled them by repugnancy 
and antipathy; purifying, when it was requifite, with fulphur and bitumen, and fprinkling 
with marine water. For fulphur purifies from the (harpnefs of its odour j but marine water oi» 
account of its fiery portion. Befides this, in the worihip of the Gods, they offered animals, 
and other fubflances congruous to their nature \ and received, in the firfl place, the powers of 
daemons, as proximate to natural fubftances and operations; and by thefe natural fubftance 
they convoked into their prefence thofe powers to which they approached. Afterwards, they 
proceeded from daemons to the powers and energies of the Gods ; partly, indeed, from 
daemoniacal inftruftion, but partly by thei own induftry, interpreting convenient fymbols, and 
afeending to a proper intelligence of the Gods. And laftly, laying afide natural fubftances and 
their operations, they received themfelves into the communion and fellowfhip of the Gods.” 

Shtfuld it be objected by thofe who difbelieve in the exiftence of magic, that plants, ani¬ 
mals, and ftones, no longer poflefs thofe wonderful fympathetic powers which are mentioned 
by Proclus in the above extradl, the fame anfwer muft be given as to the obje£lors to the an¬ 
tient oracles, and is as follows:—As in the realms of generation, or in other words, the fub- 
lunary region, wholes, viz. the fpheres of the different elements, remain perpetually according 
to nature j but their parts are fometimes according, and fometimes contrary, to nature j this 
muft be true of the parts of the earth. When thofe circulations, therefore, take place, during 
which the parts of the earth fubfift according to nature, and which are juftly called, by Plato» 
fertile periods, the powers of plants, animals, and ftones, magically fympathize with fuperior 
natures-, but during thofe circulations in which the parts of the earth fubfift contrary to na¬ 
ture, as at prefent, and which Plato calls barren periods, thofe powers no longer poffefs a magic 
fympathy, and confequently are no longer capable of producing magical operations.—T. 

4 given 
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given to your antagonifts, if the narration would not be too long ; and 
befides this, the articles already mentioned are fufficient indications of thofe 
others which they infer and draw along with them. But your birth, 
Alcibiades, your breeding and inftitution, or any other circumftances at¬ 
tending you, fcarce any one of the Athenians is at all folicitous about, unlefs 
there be fome man who happens to have an efpecial regard for you. Furth¬ 
er ; if you would confider the treafures of the Perfian kings, the fumptuous 
furniture of their palaces and tables, their wardrobes of apparel, the long 
trains of their garments, and the fragrancy of their unguents, their numerous 
retinue of attendants, and the reft of their magnificence, in comparing all 
this with what you have of the fame kind yourfelf, you would evidently 
perceive how much you fall fhort of them, and would be afhamed at the 
comparifon. If, on the other hand, you would confider the Lacedae¬ 
monians, their fbbriety and modefty, how fimple their way of living, and 
how eafily they are fatisfied, their magnanimity and obfervauce of order, 
their manly endurance of pain and love of labour, their emulation to 
excel, and their love of honour, you would think yourfelf a child to them 
in all thefe excellencies. Befides this, if you make riches any part of your 
confideration, and in this refpe£t imagine yourfelf a perfon of confequence, 
let us not pafs over this point neither unexamined ; if by any means you 
can be made fenfibie in what rank you ftand. If you choofe then to con¬ 
fider the Lacedaemonians with regard to wealth, you will find that what 
we have here in Attica falls far fhort of theirs. For the lands which they 
poflefs in their own country, and in Meflenta, are fuch as that no perfon 
here would difpute their fuperiority in this refpetft, whether he confiders the 
quantity or the value of thofe lands, the number of their other flaves, befides 
fuch as the Helotes ’, or the number of their horfes, and other cattle in the 

pafturo- 

* The Hekrtes, property fo eaSed, were itfcenieA from the antient inhabitants of He!o>, 
a maritime town in Laconia, neatT the mouth of the river Eurcrtas, under the dominion of 
JVfenelwis at the time of the Trojan -war. It was afterwards befceged ami taken by the HeradkUe, 
and their Dorian army, who had before conquered all the reft of Laconia. The Hclotes were 
thus made captives to their conquerors, by whom they were condemned, they and their pofte- 
rity for ever, to till the lands of thefc Dorians (then become proprietors of the territory 
<o( Laconia) as their vaflais, and an.lien of the produce to jiay a -certain and fixed rent to their 

& 2 lords 
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pafturc-grounds of Meflenia. But, fetting afide all this, you will find that, 
as to gold and filver, there is not fo much amongft all the Grecians as there 
is amongft the Lacedaemonians in private hands. For gold and filver have 
now for many generations been flowing into them from all parts of Greece, 
and often too from foreign countries; but there is no reflux any way 1 . 
That therefore which the fox faid to the lion in a fable of JEfop’s, may 

juftly 

lords and mafters j not unlike to tenants in villenage under the feudal laws in after ages. To 
the like hard conditions did thefe Lacedaemonians, long afterward, fubjeft their own kindred and 
neighbours of Meffenia, at the end of many long ftruggles between them; on the Lacedaemonian 
fide, for the conqueft of a country better than their own ; on the other fide for the prefervation 
of their lands and liberties. The Meflenians, being thus reduced to the fame ftate of vaffalage 
•with the Helotes, were often comprehended under this latter name ; as appears from Paufanias, 
in lib. 3, p. 201 ed. Hanov. as alfo appears from Thucydides, in lib. 1, p. 101. The fcholiaft 
to this great hiftorian informs us further, that the Lacedaemonians to an ^a<po^ng uvat nxuraif, 
(for fo this laft word ought to be read, and not allots, as it is abfurdly printed,; becaufc 
of the hatred which they always bore to the Helotes, were ufed to call their flaves by that 
name, in the way of contemptuoufnefs and contumely. But Plato in the paflage now 
before us, ufes more accuracy : for meaning to include all the vaflals, by whofe labour in 
the lands much wealth accrued to the Lacedaemonians, he calls them, not niuras, Helotes, 
but tiXamxas, fuch as the Helotes. Juft as Paufanias, in lib. 4, p. 259, means by to siXunnor, 
fuch a vaflal-ftate as that of the Helotes. Plato, by other flaves, means fuch as were 
acquired by purchafe, or by conqueft unconditional, them and their offspring; and of thefe, 
fuch as were not employed in domeftic fervices, but were fet to work in agriculture and other 
country-labour: for Socrates is here fpeaking only of the value of the Lacedaemonian eftates 
in land arifing from fuch labour.—S. 

* The Lacedaemonians were abundantly fupplied with all the neceflaries of life from their 
own lands ; and being by their laws reftrained from all fplendour and magnificence, from all 
delicacy and luxury, as well in their houfes and the furniture of them, as in their apparel and 
the provifions of their tables, they could have no occafion to purchafe for their own ufe any 
foreign trinkets or commodities. Indeed fumptuary laws were almoft unneceffary in their 
commonwealth, through the force and effedT of another law, by which they were prohibited 
not only from ufing any coined money, whether of gold, filver, or copper, in their home-traffic, 
but even from having any fuch ufelefs treafure in their houfes. The only money permitted to 
pafs current amongft them was of their own making ; it confifted in pieces of iron, of a 
conoidical form, fo peculiarly tempered as to be of no other ufe. Thefe pieces, therefore, 
having no real value, and a nominal value no where but in Laconia, would not be taken by 
any foreigners in exchange for merchandife. On the other hand, all the corn and cattle pro¬ 
duced or bred in the fertile fields and fine paftures of Meffenia, all the copper and iron dug out 
of the rich mountains of Laconia, and manufadlured by the great number of thofe Helotes 

who 
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juftly be applied to them ; the footfteps of money coming into Lacedaemon- 
are eafv to be difcovered, as being all turned towards it; but the tracks of 
money going out of it are no where to be difcerned Thus it may 
eafily be conceived, that of all the Grecians the richeft in gold and filver 
are the Lacedaemonians, and that of all the Lacedaemonians the richeft is 
their king. For of fuch comings-in a larger fliarc, and oftener, is re¬ 
ceived by kings’ than by other men. And betides this 3 , the taxes paid 
by the Lacedaemonians to their kings bring them in a large revenue. But 
whatever wealth the Lacedaemonians have, though great if compared with 
that of any other Grecians, yet in comparifon with the riches of the Perfians, 
and efpecially of their king, ’tis nothing. For I once heard a man of 
credit, who had been at the capital city of Perfia, fay, that in going up 
to it, he travelled almoft a day’s journey through a large and fertile ter¬ 
ritory, which the inhabitants of it called the Queen’s Girdle 4 ; that 
there was another extenftve tradt of land called the Queen’s Veil ; and that 
many other fair and fruitful countries were appropriated to provide the reft 
of the queen’s apparel s ; each of thole countries having its name from 
that part of the apparel which the revenue of it furnilhed. So that, were 
any perfon to tell the queen-mother, Amaftris, the confoit formerly of 
Xerxes, that the lonof Dinomachc had it in his head to lead an army againft 

who lived in the city of Sparta, and laboured not for their own profit, but for that of their 

'inafters,-all this, except the little wanted at home, was fold abroad and paid for in gold 

and filver : which money was by the owners either depofited in the temple at Delphi, or in- 
trufted to the cuftody of their neighbours, the Arcadians •, (fee Athemcus, lib. 6. p. 233.) befides 
much of it, perhaps, buried under ground ; (as filver is faid to be at Pekin, and gold under the 
Stadt-houfe at Amfterdam) or concealed in fecret places*, an inllance of which kind we 
have in the ftory of Gylippus, told by Plutarch in his Life of Lyfandcr.—S. 

1 The fox’s anfwer to the lion, in the well known fable to which this pafiage alludes, is 
cited by Horace, in Epift. 1. lib. 1.—S. 

2 Only meaning here the revenue arifing from their demefne-lands 5 more of which in. 
quantity and better in quality, kings have than other men.—S. 

3 I hat is, befides the profit arifing from their demefne-lands.—S. 

4 See the Lefler Hippias.—S. 

5 The fame cuftom was in antient AEgypt. For we read in Herodotus, lib. 2. p. 123, edit. 
Gronov., that the city of Anthvlla, that is, the revenue of the crown arifing from the taxes 
impofed on it,-was afligned and fet apart for the fupplying of the quccn-confort with fhoes 
and flippers.—S. 
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her fon ;—and were Ihe told at the lame time that Dinomache’s whole at¬ 
tire might be worth perhaps fifty mime 1 ; fuppofing it to be of the moft 
coftly kind ’ ; and that this fon of hers had land in the diftrid of Erchia 3 , 
containing not fb much as three hundred acres 4 ;—fhe I fuppofb would 
wonder in what kind of things this Alcibiades could place fb much con¬ 
fidence as to think of contending with Artaxerxes. And I imagine that 
fhe would fay, it is impoffible that this man fhould undertake fuch an affair 
with any other confidence than what he places in the prudence and fkill 
which he is mafter of : for that the Grecians have nothing elfe worthy of 
account. Becaufe if fhe was to hear further, that this fame Alcibiades in 
the firft place had not completed the twentieth year of his age ; in 
the next place that he was utterly uninftruded; and befides this, that, 
when a friend of his advifed him firft to acquire the knowledge, the pru¬ 
dence, and the habits, neceffary for the execution of his defigns, before he 
offered to attack the king, he refufed to hearken to this advice, and faid, 
that even in his prefent condition he was prepared fufficiently I believe 
Ihe would be aftonifhed, and would afk, What kind of a thing it could be 
then in which the youth put his confidence ? Upon this, were we to tell 
her,—In his handfome and fine perfon, in his birth and family, in his 
riches, and in the natural faculties ofhis mind,—fhe would think us, Alci¬ 
biades, out of our fenfes, when fhe refleded on all the advantages which 
her fon enjoyed of the fame kinds. No lefs do I imagine thatLampido *, 
daughter of Leotychidas, wife of Archidamus, and mother of Agis, who, 
all of them in their turns, fucceeded to the crown of Sparta, fhe too 
would wonder, in refleding on their greatnefs, were fhe told, that you had 
taken it into your head to make war againft her fon, fo ill inftruded as 
you are. And now do you not think it fhameful, if the wives of our 

* Equal to i6tl. QS- 2d. Englilh money.—S. 

* Meaning the moft codly among fuch as were worn by Grecian women.—S. 

3 See Meurfius in his Reliqua Attica, cap. 5.—S. 

* II telpa. A Greek awS pn contained 10,000 (quart feet: an Englilh acre contains 4,840 
fquare feet. So that the land-ehatc of Alcibiades, near Erchia, contained about 619 Englifli 
acres.—S. 

5 This princefs is called Lampidro in the editions we have of Plutarch, probably from an antient 
emit in the wanuferipts, as Meurfius in his treatife de Regno Laconico rightly feems to judge. 
By Herodotus file is called Lampito, lib. 6. p. 354, ed. Gronovii.—S. 
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enemies confider more prudently for us than we do for ourfetves, what 
fort of perfons we ought to be before we venture to attack fuch enemies ? 
Hearken therefore, my good fir, to the advice which I give you, in agree¬ 
ment with the Delphic infcription. Know thyself : fince your antagonifts 
are to be, not thofe whom you imagine, but thefe whom 1 have told you of: 
and thefe you never can excel in any other point than Hull and application ; 
in which articles if you are found deficient, you will fail of that reputation 
and renown, as well with Grecians as Barbarians, which I think you 
long for with more ardour than any other man does for whatever is the 
objedt of his wifhes. 

Alc. Can you teach me then, O Socrates, what fort of application I 
ought to ufe ? for you feem to be entirely right in all which you have 
fpoken. 

Soc. Something I have indeed to fay upon that fubjedl. But let us 
enter into a joint confultation, you and I, about the means of becoming, 
both of us, better men. For when I fay, there is a neceffity for in- 
ftrudlion, I mean it of myfelf as well as of you: fince only one difference 
there is between you and me. 

Alc. What is that ? 

Soc. He who is my guardian is better and wifer than Pericles, who is 
yours. 

Alc. And who is yours, O Socrates ? 

Soc. A GOD, O Alcibiades ! he who permitted me not before this day 
to enter into any difcourfe with you : he it is, on whofe dictates to me I rely, 
when I am bold to fay, that you will acquire the renown you long for, 
by no other means than through me. 

Alc. You are in jeft, Socrates. 

Soc. Perhaps fo : but I fpeak the truth however in good eartieft when 
I fay that we Hand in need of inftru&ion, or rather, that all men want 
it; but that you and I have very efpecial need of it. 

Alc. In faying that I have need of it, you are not miftaken. 

Soc. Neither am I, in faying that I myfelf have. 

Alc. What then muft we do? 

Soc. We muft not defpair, nor give ourfelves up to indolence, my 
friend. 
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Alc. By no means, Socrates, does it become us fo to do, 

Soc. Indeed it does not. We rnuft therefore confider of the affair, 
you and I together. Now then anfwer to my queffions. We profefs to 
■be defirous of becoming as excellent as poffible : do we not? 

Al-c. Wc do. 

•Soc. In what kind of excellence ? 

Alc. In that certainly which belongs to men of merit. 

Soc. Of merit in what refpedt ? 

Alc. In the management of bufinefs and affairs, undoubtedly. 

Soc. But what bufinefs do you mean ? The bufinefs of a jockey ? 

Alc. Clearly not. 

Soc. For then we fhould go for inftru&ion to thofe who utiderftand 
the management of horfes. 

Alc. Certainly we fhould. 

Soc. Do you then mean of a mariner ? 

Alc. I do not. 

Soc. For in that cafe we fhould apply to thofe who underftand naviga¬ 
tion. 

Alc. Certainly fo. 

Soc. But what bufinefs or affairs then? and by what fort of men are 
thefe affairs managed ? 

Alc. I mean fuch affairs as are managed by men of honour and merit 
amongft the Athenians. 

Soc. Men of honour and merit do you call fuch as have underffanding, 
or fuch as are void of underffanding ? 

Alc. Such as have underffanding. 

Soc. In whatever bufinefs a man has underffanding, in that has he not 
met it ? 

Alc. He has. 

Soc. And in whatever bufinefs he is void of underffanding, is he not 
in that void of merit ? 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. Whether hath a fhoemaker underffanding in the bufinefs of 
making fhoes ? 

Alc. He certainly has. 
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Soc. In this refpeft therefore he has merit. 

Alc. He has. 

Soc. Well; but is not a Ihoemaker void of underftanding in the bufmefs- 
of making clothes ? 

Alc. No doubt of it. 

Soc. In . this refpcct therefore he is void of merit. 

Alc. He is fo. 

Soc. The fame man therefore, according to this account,, is at the lame' 
time void of merit and polFelTed of merit.. 

Alc. It appears fo. 

Soc. Would you fay, then, that men poflefled of merit are. at-the fame 
time void of merit ? 

Alc. That cannot be. 

Soc. What kind of men then do you mean by the men of merit ?■ 

Alc. I mean fuch as have abilities to govern at Athens. 

Soc. Not to govern horfes, I prefume. 

Alc. No, certainly.. 

Soc. But to govern men.- 
Alc. That is my meaning.- 

Soc. But what men do you mean ? Men who are lick 
Alc. I do not mean thefe. 

Soc. Men then who are going a voyage ? 

Alc. I mean not fuch men. 

Soc. Men then who arc gathering the harveft ?. 

Alc. Nor fuch neither. 

Soc. But men who do nothing do you mean ? or men who do fomething 
Alc. Men who do fomething, 

Soc. Who do what ? try if you can make me fenfible of your precife 
meaning. 

Alc. Well then. I mean men who have commerce one with another 

1 In the Greek, (ry/*CaXXov tuv eauroif.. But we apprehend that the pronoun eavrots can never 
follow the verb ju^QocK^u y (in connection with it,) in any fenfe ever given to that verb. Prefum¬ 
ing therefore that the right reading is (rv/xSaMovTuv atev\oi{ we have tranflated agreeably to this 
preemption. In confirmation of which we find within a few lines after, vy/xfoxxomiv ^rfo* 

tt —S. 
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and make ufe of one another’s aid and affiftance in that kind of life which 
we lead in cities. 

Soc. You fpeak then of fuch as have abilities to govern men, who make 
ufe of other men to aid and affirt them. 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. Do you mean the governing of men who make ufe of mariners 
in the rowing of galleys, and give them the proper orders ? 

Alc. I mean no fuch thing. 

Soc. For ability to govern fuch men belongs to the commander of a 
galley. 

Alc. True. 

Soc. Do you then mean the governing of men who are muficians, and 
lead the fong to other men, making ufe of chorus-fingers and dancers ? 

Alc. I mean not this neither. 

Soc. For this Ikill belongs to the mafter of the whole choir. 

Alc. Right. 

Soc. In fpeaking then of ability to govern men who make ufe of other 
men, what kind of ufe do you mean ? or in what way ? 

Alc. Fellow-citizens, I mean, partakers of the fame polity, and en¬ 
gaged in mutual commerce for mutual help and benefit. I fpeak of ability 
to govern thefe. 

Soc. What art then is that which gives this ability ? as if I were to afk 
you, on the fubjeft juft now mentioned—the knowing how to govern men 
embarked in the fame voyage—What art is it that gives this knowledge ? 

Alc. The art of commanding Ihips. 

Soc. And what fcience is that which gives the power of governing 
thofe others whom we mentioned,—thofe who have parts in the fame 
fong ? 

Alc. That which belongs, as juft now you faid, to the mafter of the 
whole choir. 

Soc. And by what name do you call that fcience which gives ability 
to govern thofe who partake of the fame polity ? 

Alc. Prudence I call it for my part, Socrates. 

Soc. What ? do you think then that want of prudence is proper for the 
commander of a fhipi 
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Alc. Certainly not fo. 

Soc. But rather that prudence is. 

Alc. I think it is, fo far as it regards the fafety of thofe who are 
failing in the fhip. 

Soc. It is well faid: and that other fcience, that which you call pru¬ 
dence, what end does that regard ? 

Alc. The good government and fafety of the commonwealth. 

Soc. And what is it which the commonwealth enjoys when it is go¬ 
verned beft and preferved in fafety ? and what is it from which it is then 
preferved ? as, if you were to afk me this queftion, What is it which 
the body enjoys when it is be ft taken care of, and preferved in fafety l 
and from what is it then preferved ? I would fay that then it enjoys 
health, and is preferved from difeafe. Are not you of the fame opinion 2 

Alc. I am. 

Soc. And, if you were to afk me further, What do the eyes enjoy when 
the befl care is taken of them ? and from what are they then preferved ? 
I would anfvver in like manner as before, that they enjoyed their fight, 
and were preferved from blindnefs. So likewife of the ears; when they 
are preferved from deafnefs, and have their hearing perfedt, they are- 
then in their beft condition, and are taken the befl care of. 

Alc. Right. 

Soc. Well, now; what does the commonwealth enjoy, and from what 
is it preferved, when ’tis in its beft condition, has the beft care taken of 
it, and is beft preferved ? 

Alc. It feems to me, Socrates, that the members of it then, enjoy mutual 
amity, and are preferved from enmity and fadtions. 

Soc. By amity do you mean their being of the fame mind, or of dif¬ 
ferent minds ? 

Alc. Their being of the fame mind. 

Soc. Now through what fcience is it that different civil ftates are of the 
fame mind concerning numbers ? 

Alc. Through the fcience of arithmetic. 

Soc. Well; and is it not through that very fcience that private perfons are 
of the fame mind one with another ? 
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Ar.c. It is. 

Soc. And that any perfon too, by himfelf, continues always in the lame 
mind, is it not through his poffeffing that fcience ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. And through what ■fcience is it that a {ingle individual is always of 
■the fame mind concerning a fpan and a cubit, whether of the two is the 
greater meafure ? is it not through the fcience of menfuration ? 

Alc. 'Without doubt* 

Soc. And is it not fo too between different private perfons and civil 
flates ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. And how concerning weights ? does not the lame hold true in 
this cafe.? 

Alc. I agree it does. 

Soc. But now the famenefs of mind which you {peak of, what is that ? 
What is the fubjedl-matter of it ? and through what fcience is it procured? 
I alk you likewife whether the fame fcience which procures it for the pub¬ 
lic procures it no lefs for private perfons; and whether it operates that ef¬ 
fect in a man confidered by himfelf as well as between one man and an¬ 
other. 

Alc. Probably it does. 

Soc. What fcience or art then is it ? Do not labour for an anfwer, but 
{peak readily what you think. 

Alc. I think it to be fuch an amity and lamenefs of mind, that which 
■we are fpeaking of, as there is between a father and a mother in loving 
their child, and as there is between brother and brother, and between man 
and wife. 

Soc. Do you then think it poffible, Alcibiades, for a man to be of the 
fame mind with his wife on the fubjeft of weaving, when he is ignorant 
■and fhe is knowing in the art ? 

Alc. By no means. 

Soc. Nor ought he neither. For ’tis a piece of knowledge belonging 
•only to women. 

Alc. Certainly. 
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Soc. Well ; and can a woman be of the fame mind with her hufband 
■on the fubjeft of fighting in battle among the infantry, when fhe has never 
learnt the art ? 

Axe. Certainly fhe cannot. 

Soc. For the knowledge of this you would perhaps fay belonged only 
to men. 

Alc. I fhould fo. 

Soc. Some pieces of knowledge, therefore, properly belong to women; 
others to men according to your account. 

Alc. No doubt can be made of it. 

Soc. On thofe fubjedts therefore which are not common to both the 
fexes there is no famenefs of mind, between hufbands and their wives. 

Alc. There is not any. 

Soc. Neither then is there any friendfhip ; if friendfhip confift in fame¬ 
nefs of mind. 

Alc. It appears there is not. 

Soc. So far therefore as women are attentive to their own bufinefs they 
are not beloved by their hufbands. 

Alc. It feems they are not. 

Soc. Neither are men beloved by their wives,—fo far as their minds are 
engaged in their own bufinefs. 

Alc. It feems they are not. 

Soc. Neither then do citizens live well 1 together in cities, when each 
of them minds only his own bufinefs. 

Alc. Nay, Socrates ; for my part I imagine that they do,—fo far as 
they are thus employed. 

Soc. How fay you ? What, without friendfhip between them, by means 
of which we laid that civil ftates were in a happy condition, and without 
which we faid they could not flourifh ? 

‘ Jn ali the editions of Plato, we here read (imply omoott at. In all the MSS. therefore, from 
which the firft of them were printed, and in thofe alfo whichFic'mus and Cornarius tranflated, 
there feems to have been an omiffion of the word to. We think it an omiffion becaufe the fame 
word is inferted in the very next fcntence of Socrates, which the realbning requires to corre- 
fpond with this. Serranus alone, in his trandation, appears to have feen the necedity of iu 
being here reftored.—S. 
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Alc. But it feems to me that friendfhip is on this very account produced 
between them, becaufe every one gives his whole attention to his own; 
bufinels. 

Soc. It did not feetn fo to you juft now. But how do you explain at pre- 
fent what you faid,—that friendfliip was produced by famenefs of mind ? 
Whether is it poflible that fellow-citizens can be all of the fame mind, 
on fubjefts in which fome of them are knowing, and others ignorant ? 

Alc. It is not poflible. 

Soc. And do they do their duty, and a£t as they ought, or not, when.! 
each of them attends to his own bufinefs ? 

Alc. As they ought, undoubtedly. 

Soc. When the citizens then of any city a<ft as they ought,, and all of 
them do their duty, is not friendlhip produced between them ? 

Alc. It muft be fo I think, Socrates. 

Soc. What kind of friendlhip, or famenefs of mind, do you then mean,, 
in the procuring of which you lay that wifdom and prudence are requifite 
to make us men of virtue and merit ? For I can neither learn from you 
what it is, nor what objects it regards. But fometimes it feems to regard 
the fame obje&s, and fometimes not, according to your account of it. 

Alc. Now by the Gods, Socrates, I know not what I mean, myfelf,. 
But am in danger of appearing to have been, of a long time, in a Ihame- 
ful ftate of mind, without being fenfible of it. 

Soc. Now therefore you ought to take courage. For if fifty years of 
your life had elapfed before you had difcovered the real ftate of your mind,, 
an application of it to the care of yourfelf would have been a difficult talk 
for you. Bui you are now at the very time of life in which fuch a dis¬ 
covery Ihould be made, to be of any advantage to you. 

Alc. What then am I to do, Socrates, now that I am made fenfible of 
my condition ? 

Soc. Only to anfwer to the queftions I lhall put to you, Alcibiades.. 
And if you will lo do, you and I, by the favour of God, if any credit may 
be given to a prophecy of mine, lhall both of us be the better for it, 

Alc. Your prophecy lhall be accomplilhed, as far as the accomplilh- 
ment depends on my anfwering to your queftions.. 
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Soc. Come on then. What is it to take care of onefelf ? That we 
may not falfely imagine, as we often do, that we are taking care of our- 
felves, and know not that all the while we are otherwife employed. And 
when is it that a man is taking that care r Whether when he is taking 
care of what appertains to him, is he then taking care of himfelf ? 

Alc. For my part I muft own I think fo. 

Soc. And when is it, think you, that a man is taking care of hi? feet ? 
whether is it then when he is taking care of the things appertaining to 
his feet ? 

Soc. I do not apprehend your meaning. 

Soc. Do you acknowledge fomething to be appertaining to the hand,— 
a ring, for inftance ? Or 1 does it appertain to any other part of the hu¬ 
man body than a fingerf 

Alc. Certainly not. 

Soc. And does not a (hoe appertain to the foot in like manner ? 

Alc. It does. 

Whether then at the time of our taking care of our (hoes are we 
taking care immediately of our feet ? 

Alc. I do not quite apprehend you, Socrates, 

Soc. Do you acknowledge that whatever be the fubjed of our care, a 
right care of it may be taken ? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. I alk you then, whether you think that a man-takes a right care of 
whatever is the fubjed of his care, when he improves it and makes it 
better ? 

Alc. I anfwer Yes. 

Soc. What art now is that by which our (hoes are improved and made 
better ? 

Alc. The (hoemaker’s art. 

Soc. By the (hoemaker’s art therefore it is that we take a right care of 
our (hoes. 

Alc. True. 

1 If, in the Greek, we here infert the particle « or, there will be no occalion to feparate thefe 
two queftions of Socrates, fo as to infert between them an affirmative anfwer of Alcibiades to 
the firft queftion j as Ficinus does in his tranflation.—-S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And is it alfb by the fhoemaker’s art that we take a right care 
of our feet ? or is it by that art by which we improve our feet and make, 
them better ? 

Alc. It is by this art. 

Soc. And do we not improve and make better our feet by the fame art 
by which we improve and make better the reft of our body ?. 

Alc. I believe we do. 

Soc. And is not. this the gymnaftic art?/ 

Alc. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. By the gymnaftic art therefore we take care of the- foot,, and by 1 
the fhoemaker’s art we take care of what is appertinent to the foot.. 

Alc. Exaitly fo. 

Soc. And in like manner by the gymnaftic art we take care of our. 
hands, and by the art of engraving rings we take care of what is apperti¬ 
nent to the hand.' 

Alc. Certainly. 

■ Soc. By the gymnaftic art alfb we take care of our bodies ; but ’tis by 
the weaver’s art and fome others that we take care of things appertinent; 
to the body. 

Alc. I agree with you entirely. 

Soc. By one kind of knowledge therefore we take care, of things them— 
felves, and by a different kind of knowledge we take care of things only 
appertinent to thofe things which are the principal. 

Alc. It appears fo. 

Soc. You are not therefore taking care of yourfelf when you are taking; 
care only of the appertinences to yourfelf. 

Alc. At that time ’tis very true l am not. 

Soc. For one and the fame art, it feems, doth not take care of a. thing' 
itfelf, and of the appertinences to that thing befides* 

Alc. It appears to be not- the fame art. 

Soc. Now then, by what kind of art might we take care of ourfclves ? 

Alc. I have nothing to anfwer to this queftion. 

Soc. So much, however, we are agreed in, that it is not an art by which 
we improve or better any thing which is ours; but an art by which we 
improve and better our very felves. 

Alc. 
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Alc. I acknowledge it. 

Soc. Could we ever know what art would improve or amend a fhoe, if 
we knew not what a lhoe was ? 

Alc. Impoflible. 

Soc. Neither could we know what art would make better rings for the 
linger, if ignorant what a ring for the finger was. 

Alc. True. 

Soc. Well; and can we ever know what art would improve or make a 
-man’s felf better, fo long as we are ignorant of what we ourfelves are ? 

Alc. Impoflible. 

Soc. Let me alk you, then, whether it happens to be aa eafy thing to 
know onefelf; and whether he was fome perfon of mean attainments 
in knowledge, he who put up this infeription in the temple at Pytho ’ : 
or is it a piece of knowledge difficult to be attained, and not obvious to 
-every one ? 

Alc. To me, Socrates, it has often feemed eafy and obvious to every 
one, and often too, at other times, a thing of the greatefl difficulty. 

Soc. But whether in itfelf it be an eafy thing or not, with refpe& to us, 
Alcibiades, the ftate of the cafe is this ;—had we attained to that piece of 
knowledge, we fhould perhaps know what it is to take care of ourfelves; 
but never can we know this fo long as we remain ignorant of that. 

Alc. Thefe are truths which I acknowledge. 

Soc. Come then. By what means might it be found what is the very 
felf of every thing ? for fo we might perhaps find what we ourfelves are: 
but fo long as we continue in the dark as to that point, it will be no way 
poffible to know ourfelves. 

Alc. You arc certainly in the right. 

x Pytho was another name for the city of Delphi, as we learn from Paufanias: a name 
more antient than the name Delphi, and on that very account retained by Homer and Apollo¬ 
nius of Rhodes. The paflages to which we here refer may be feen cited together by Cella- 
rius, in Geog. vol. i. p. 721, edit. Cantab. An air of antiquity in the di&ion is obferved by 
the beft critics to be one of the fources of the fublime in epic poetry. And Plato treads every 
where in the fteps of Homer while he is fearching out all the fources of fublimity in ftyle, to 
maintain throughout his writings the dignity of true philofophy, and., at the fame time, to 
preferve its fimplicity, and unadulterated beauty. 

VOL. I* M SOC. 
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Soc. Attend now, I conjure you in the name of Jupiter : With whom is- 
it that you are at this prefent time difcourfing ? Is it not' with me ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. And am not I difcourfing with you ? 

Alc. You are* 

Soc. It is Socrates then who is difcourfing and arguing;. 

Alc. Quite true. 

Soc. And AJcibiades is attentive to his arguments. 

Alc. He is. 

Soc. Is it not by reafon that Socrates thus argues in difcourfe ? 

Alc. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And is not to argue in difcourfe the fame thing as to reafon ? 

Alc. Quite the fame. 

Soc. But is not the perfon who ufes a thing, different from the thing, 
which he ufes ? 

Alc. How do you mean f 

Soc. As a flioemaker, for in fiance, cuts his leather with the fheers, and J 
the paring knife, and other tools. 

Alc. Well; he does foi 

Soc. Is not then the flioemaker, who cuts the leather and ufes thole, 
tools in cutting it, different from the tools which he ufes ? 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. Are not, in like manner, the inflruments on which a mufician 
plays, different things from the mufician himfelf?- 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. It was in this fenfe that juft now I afked you whether you thought ' 
that, in all cafes, the perfon who ufed a thing was different from the thing 
which he ufed. 

Alc. I think he is. 

Soc. Now then, to refume the inftance of the fhoemaker; what fay. 
we ? does he cut the leather with his tools only, or alfo with his hands ? 

1 In the Greek we here read,- mui rm n t/ui ; Is it with any other perfon than with me? 

But the anfwer of Alcibiades being in the affirmative is fufficient to (how this reading to be 
wrong. It may be rectified by this fmall alteration; aawn n t/w i; Whether is it not with me ? 

Alc* 
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Ate. With his hands alfo. 

Soc. He therefore ufes alfo thefe. 

Ate. He does. 

Soc. And does he not ufe his eyes alfo when he is cutting the leather ? 
Alc. He does. 

Soc. And we are agreed, that .the perfou who makes ufe of any things 
is different from the things which he makes ufe of. 

Ate. We are. 

Soc. The fhoemaker then, and the mufician, are different from the hands 
and eyes with which they perform their operations. 

Ate. It is apparent. 

Sac. And does not a man ufe alfo his whole body ? 

Alc. Moft certainly. 

Soc. Now the ufer is different from the thing ufed. 

Alc. True. 

Soc. A man therefore is a being different from his body. 

Alc. dt feems fo. 

Soc. What fort of being then is man ? 

Alc. I know not. 

Soc. But you know that man is feme being who makes ufe of the body. 
Alc. True. 

Soc. Does any being make ufe of the body other than the foul ? 

Alc. None other. 

Soc. And does it not fo do by governing the body ? 

Alc. It does. 

Soc. Further. I fuppofe that no man would ever think otherwifc than 
this. 

Alc. Than what ? 

Soc. That a man himfelf was one of thefe three things. 

Alc. What three things? 

Soc. Soul, or body, or a compound of them both, conftituting one whole. 
Alc. What befides could be imagined? 

Soc. Now we agreed that the being which governs tire body is the man. 
Alc. We did. 

Soc. What being then is the man ? Doth the body itfelf govern itfelf? 

m 2 Alc, 
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Alc. By no means. 

Soc. For the body we laid was governed- 

Alc. True. 

Soc. The body then cannot be that being which we are in fearchof- 

Alc. It feems not. 

Soc. But whether does the compound being govern the body ? and; 
whether is this the man ? 

Alc. Perhaps it is. 

Soc. Leaft of any of the three can this be fo. For of two parties, one 
of which is the party governed, there is no poffibility that both of them- 
fhould govern jointly. 

Alc. Right. 

Soc. Since then neither the body, nor the compound of foul and 1 body 
together, is the man, it remains, I think, either that a man’s felf is 
nothing at all, or; if it be any thing, it muft be concluded that the mam 
is no other thing than foul. 

Alc. Clearly fo. 

Soe. Needs it then to be proved to you Hill more clearly, that the: 
foul 1 is the very man ? 

Alc. It needs not, by Jupiter : for the proofs already brought feem 
to me fufficient. 

Soc. If it be proved tolerably well, though not accurately, ’tis fufficient 
for us. For we ffiall then perhaps, and not before,, have an accurate 
knowledge of man’s felf,. when we fliall have difcovered what we juft 
now palled by as a matter which required much confederation- 

* Simplicius rightly undcrftands Plato here to mean the rational foul. For the arguments 
produced in this part of the Dialogue, to fhow that the foul is a man’s proper felf, regard the 
rational foul only. This foul alone ufes fpeech, as the inftrument by which it makes known to 
others its mind and will. This alone ufes argumentative fpeech, as an inftrument to teach art 
and fcience, to correA error, to confute falfehood, and demonftratc truth. This alone ufes 
the organiea! parts of the body, efpecially the hands and eyes, as inftruments by which it 
operates in all the performances of the manual arts. This alone employs the whole body in its 
fervice, as the inftrument of its will and pleafure-, and is the foie governing and leading power 
in man, whether it govern well or ill, and whether it lead in the right way, or in the wrong j 
for the reft of the man muft obey and follow. It governs well, and leads aright, through 
knowledge of itfelf ; if this knowledge infer the knowledge of what is juft, fair, and good, and 
if the knowledge of thefe things bo the fcience of rational, right, and good government.—S. 

Alc. 
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Alc. What is that ? 

Soc. That of which was faid fome fuch thing as this,—that in the fir If 
place we fhould confider what is felf itfelf: whereas, inftead of this, we 
have been confidering what is the proper felf of every man. And this 
indeed for our purpofe will perhaps fuffice. For we could by no means- 
ever fay that any thing was more peculiarly and properly onefelf, than 
is the foul. 

Alc. Certainly, we could not. 

Soc. May we not then fairly thus determine,—that we are converting 
one with another, by means of reafon, you and I, foul with foul ? 

Alc. Quite fairly. 

Soc. This therefore was our meaning when we faid a little before,- 
that Socrates difcourfed with Alcibiades, making ufe of reafon r we meant, 
it feems, that he directed his words and arguments, not to your outward 
perfon, but to Alcibiades himfelf, that is to the foul. 

Alc. It feems fb to me too. 

Soc. He therefore , enjoins a man to recognifc the foul, he who gives- 
kim this injunction,—to know himfelf. 

Alc. That is probably his meaning. 

Soc. Whoever then has a knowledge only of his body ', has indeed 
attained the knowledge of what is his, but not the knowledge of himfelf. 

Alc. Juft fo. 

Soc. None therefore of the phyficians, fo far as he is only a phyfician,- 

1 The Greek of this paflage, in all the editions of Plato, is abfurdly printed thus, oon; a pa 
rwv rou (rupuxTOf yiyvttffMtt, ra aurou , oxx* ou% aurov^ eyvuxtv. The firft member of which fentence 
being ungrammatical, Stephens, in the margin of his edition,, fuppofes may be rectified, either 
by inferting the word rv before tuv, or by changing the ruv into ra. In either of thefe ways 
indeed the grammatical conftru&ion is amended, but not the fenfe : for thus reprefented,. 
(and thus reprefented it is by the Latin verfions of Cornarius and Serranus,) it is inconfiftent 
with the reafoning, which requires that the body itfelf fhould be intended, and not T«(or n ruv) 
rou (rapiaro;, the garments, and other external things, or any of them, which are only apper- 
tinent to the body. Le Fevre and Dacier feem to have been well aware of this, and have 
rightly therefore rendered it into French by thefe words —/on corps . r lhey were led thus aright 
by Ficinus, who, in tranflating this part of the fentence, ufes only the word corpus. Perhaps 
in the manufcript from which he tranflated, he found the right reading, which we conj’edure 
to be this, wns apa to aurou erw/xa yiyvwoxf*, to aurou, ov%’ auror, e yy»#ev.—S. 
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knows himfelf : neither docs any mailer of the exercifes, fo far as he is 
Inch a mailer and nothing more. 

Alc. It feems they do not. 

Soc. Far from knowing themfelves then are hulbandmen, and other 
artificers or workmen. For fuch men as thefe are ignorant it feems of the 
things which are theirs, and kuowing only in fubjedls Hill more remote, 
the mere appertinenccs to thofe things which are theirs, fo far as their 
feveral arts lead them. For they are acquainted only with things apperti- 
nent to the body, to the culture and fervice of which body thefe things ad- 
miniller. 

Alc. What you fay is true. 

Soc. If therefore wifdom con fill in the knowledge of onefelf, none of 
thefe artificers are wife men by their fkili in their refpedlive arts. 

Alc. I think they are not. 

Soc. On this account it is that thefe arts feem mechanical and mean, 
and not the learning lit for a man of a virtuous merit. 

Alc. Entirely true. 

Soc. To return to our fubject whoever then employs his care in the fer¬ 
vice of his body, takes care indeed of what is his, but not of himfelf, 

Alc. There is danger of its being found fo. 

Soc. And whoever is attentive to the improvement of his wealth, is not 
taking care either of himfelf or of what is his, but of things Hill more 
remote, the mere appertinances to what is his 

Alc. It feems fo to me too. 

Soc. The man therefore who is intent on getting money, is fo far not 
ailing for his own advantage, 

Alc. 'Rightly concluded. 

Soc. It follows alfo, that whoever was an admirer of the outward per- 
fon of Alcibiades, did not admire Alcibiades, but fomething which 
belongs to Alcibiades, 

Alc. You fry what is true, 

Soc. But whoever is your admirer is the admirer of your fouL 


■* The two preceding notes are referable to this paflage alfo, where, in the Greek, as 
•printed, the like omiflion is made of .the article rot before twv iaurw. —S. 

Alc. 
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Alc. It appears to follow of neceffity from our reafoning.. 

Soc. And hence it is, that the admirer of your outward perfon, when 
the flower of it is all fallen, departs and forfakes you; 

Alc. So it appears. 

Soc. But the admirer of afoul departs not, fo long as that foul goes on 
to improve itfelf. 

Alc. Probably fo. 

Soc. I am he then who forlakes you not, but abides by you, when; 
the flower of youth having left you *, the reft of your followers have left 
you and are gone. 

Alc. It is kindly done of you, Socrates : and never do you forfake me. 

Soc,. Exert all your endeavours then, to be as excellent a man as poffi- 
ble. 

Alc. I will do my beft. 

Soc. For the ftate of your cafe is this :■—Alcibiades, the fon of Clinias, 
never it feems had any admirer, neither has he now, befides one only, and 
therefore to be cherifhed, this Socrates here, the fon-of Sophronifcus and 
Phaenarete. 

Alc. ’Tis true; 

Soc. Did you not fay that I had been a little beforehand with you 
when I accofted you; for that you had it in your mind to addrefs me firft; 
as you wanted to a(k me, why of all your admirers I was the only one 
who forfook you not.?. 

Alc.. I did fay fo : and that was the very cafe. 

Soc. This then was the reafon : 'twas becaufe I was the only perfotr 
who admired you j the others admired that whioh is yours. That which 
is yours has already dropt its flower ;■ and the fpring-feafon of it is part:: 
whereas you yourfelf are but beginning to flourifh. If therefore the Athe¬ 
nian populace corrupt you not, and make you lefs fair, I never fhall forfake 
you. But this is what I chiefly fear, that you may come to admire and 
court the populace, and be corrupted by them, and we fhould lofe you: 
fince many of the Athenians, men of virtuous merit too, have been thus 

1 In the Greek, toyovros tov ra/unof, where the-word avQovs feems neceiTury to be fupplied. 
The fame metaphor is ufed a few lines further on.—S. 

oorrupted 
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corrupted before now. For the people of magnanimous Ere&heus has an 
outward perfpn fair and engaging to behold. But we ought to ftrip it of all 
its fhowy drefs, and view it naked. Ufe therefore the caution which I give 
you. 

Alc. What caution ? 

Soc. In the firft place, my friend, exercife yourfelf; and acquire the 
knowledge of thofe things which are necefTary to be learnt by every man 
who engages in political affairs : but engage not in them until you are thus 
exercifed and thus inftrucled -. that you may come to them prepared with an 
antidote, and fuffer no harm from the poifon of the populace. 

Alc. What you fay, Socrates, to me feems right. But explain, if you 
can, more clearly, how or in what way we fhould take care of ourfelves. 

Soc. Is not this then fufficiently clear to us from what has been already 
faid ? For what we are, has been tolerably well agreed on. Indeed before 
that point was fettled we feared left we fhould miftake it, and imagine that 
we were taking care of ourfelves, when the objeft of our care all the while 
was fome other thing. 

Alc. This is true. 

Soc. Upon that it was concluded by both of us that we ought to take 
care of the foul, and that to this we fhould direct all our attention and 
regard. 

Alc. It was evident. 

Soc. And that the care of our bodies and our pofieffions fhould be de¬ 
livered over to others. 

Alc. We could not doubt it. 

Soc. In what way then may we attain to know the foul itfelf with the 
greateft clearnefs ? For, when we know this, it feems we fhall know our¬ 
felves. Now, in the name of the Gods, whether are we not ignorant of 
the right meaning of that Delphic infcription juft now mentioned ? 

Alc. What meaning? What have you in your thoughts, O Socrates? 
when you afk this queftion ? 

Sec. I will tell you what 1 fufpeft that this infcription means, and what 
particular thing it advifes us to do. For a juft refemblance of it is, I think, 
not to be found wherever one pleafes; but in one only thing, the fight. 

Alc. How do you mean ? 

Soc. 
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Soc. Conlider it jointly now with me. Were a man to addrefs himfelf 
to the outward human eye, as if it were fome other man ; and were he to 
give it this counfel “ See yourfelfwhat particular thing fhould we fup- 
pofe that he advifed the eye to do ? Should we not fuppofe that ’twas to look 
at fuch a thing, as that the eye, by looking at it, might fee itfelf ? 

Alc. Certainly we (hould. 

Soc. What kind of thing then do we think of, by looking at which 
we fee the thing at which we look, and at the fame time fee our- 
felves ? 

Alc. ’Tis evident, O Socrates, that for this purpofe we mull look at 
mirrors, and other things of the like kind. 

Soc. You are right. And has not the eye itfelf, with which we fee, 
fomething of the fame kind belonging to it ? 

Alc. Mod certainly it has. 

Soc. You have obferved, then, that the face of the perfon who looks in 
the eye of another perfon, appears vilible to himfelf in the eye-fight of the 
perfon oppofite to him, as in a mirror ? And we therefore call this the 
pupil, becaufe it exhibits the image of that perfon who looks in it. 

Alc. What you fay is true. 

Soc. An eye therefore beholding an eye, and looking in the molt 
excellent part of it, in that with which it fees, may thus fee itfelf ? 

Alc. Apparently fo. 

Soc. But if the eye look at any other part of the man, or at any thing 
whatever, except what this part of the eye happens to be like, it will not 
fee itfelf. 

Alc. It is true. 

Soc. If therefore the eye would fee itfelf, it mud look in an eye, and in 
that place of the eye, too, where the virtue of the eye is naturally feated ; 
and the virtue of the eye is fight. 

Alc. Juft fo. 

Soc. Whether then is it not true, my friend Alcibiades, that the foul', 
if {he would know herfelf, mud look at foul, and efpecially at that place 

' That is, the whole rational foul.—T. 

vot. i. N in 
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in the (oul in which wifdom 1 , the virtue of the foul, is ingenerated ; and 
alfo at whatever elfe this virtue of the foul refembles ? 

Alc. To me, O Socrates, it feems true. 

Soc. Do we know of any place in the foul more divine than that which, 
is the feat of knowledge and intelligence ? 

Alc. We do not. 

Soc. This therefore in the foul refembles the divine nature. And a 
man, looking at this, and recognizing all that which is divine 1 , and God 
and wifdom, would thus gain the mod knowledge of himlelf. 

Alc. 

1 According to Diotima, in the Banquet of Plato, the being which is wife defires to be full 
of knowledge, and does not feek nor inveftigate, but pofleflcs the intelligible, or, in other words* 
the proper objeCt of intellectual vifion. But according to Socrates, in the Republic, wifdom is 
generative of truth and intellect: and from the Theastetus it appears to be that which gives 
perfection to things imperfeCt, and calls forth the latent intelleCtions of the foul. From hence, 
it is evident that wifdom, according to Plato, is full of real being and truth, is generative of 
intellectual truth, and is perfeCtive according to energy of intellectual natures. In this place, 
therefore, Plato, with great propriety, and confidently with the above definition, calls wifdom 
the virtue of the foul. For the different virtues are the fources of different perfection to the 
foul, and wifdom, the higheft virtue, is the perfection of our fupreme part, intellect.— T. 

* Proclus on Plato’s Theology, lib. I. cap. 3, p. 7. beautifully obferves as follows on this 
paffage : <c Socrates, in the Alcibiades, rightly obferves that the foul entering into herfelf will 
behold all other things, and deity itfelf. For, verging to her own union, and to the centre of 
all life, laying afide multitude, and the variety of the all manifold powers which {he contains, 
flie afeends to the higheft watch-tower of beings. And as, in the mod holy of myfteriesJ, they 
fay that the my flics at firft meet with the multiform and many.fhapcd genera 4 , which are 
hurled forth before the gods, but on entering the interior parts of the temple, unmoved, and 
guarded by the myflic rites, they genuinely receive in their bofom divine illumination, and di¬ 
verted of their garments, as they fay, participate of a divine nature ; the fame mode, as it 
appears to me, takes place in the fpecuiation of wholes For the foul, when looking at things 
porterior to herfelf, beholds only the fhadows and images of beings ; but when {he turns to her¬ 
felf, flie evolves her own eflence, and the reafons which fhe contains. And at firft, indeed, 

* Viz. in the Eleufinian myfteries ; for thus he elfewhere denominates thefe myflerics. 

* Meaning evil dsemons; for the affuming a variety of fhapes is one of the chara&eriftics of fuch 
daemons. 

3 By the term wholes, in the Platonic philofophy, every incorporeal order of being, and every mundane 
fphere, arc fignifkd. 
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Alc. It is apparent. 

Soc. And to know onefelf, we acknowledge to be wildom. 

Alc. By all means. 

[' Soc. Shall we not fay, therefore, that as mirrors are clearer, purer, 
and more fplendid than that which is analogous to a mirror in the eye, in 
like manner God is purer and more fplendid than that which is befl: in 
our foul ? 

Alc. It is likely, Socrates. 

Soc. Looking therefore at God, we ffiould make ufe of him as the moft 
beautiful mirror, and among human concerns we fhould look at the virtue 
of the foul; and thus, by fo doing, fhall we not efpecially fee and know our 
very felves ? 

Alc. Yes.] 

Soc. If then we are not W'ife, but are ignorant of ourfelves, can we 
know what our good is, and what our evil ? 

Alc. How is it poffible that we Ihould, Socrates ? 

Soc. For perhaps it appears impoffible for a man who knows not Alci- 
biades himfelf, to know any thing which relates to Alcibiades, as having 
that relation. 

Alc. Impoffible it is, by Jupiter. 


(he only, as it were, beholds herfelf \ but when the penetrates more profoundly'in the knowledge 
of herfelf, (he finds in herfelf both intellect and the orders of beings. But when (he proceeds 
into her interior recedes, and into the adytum, as it were, of the foul, (he perceives, with her 
eyes nearly clofed, the genus of the gods, and the unities of beings. For all things refidc in 
us according to the peculiarity of foul; and through this we are naturally capable of knowing 
all things, by exciting the powers and the images of wholes which we contain.”— T. 

1 The words within the brackets are from Stobieus, Serm. 21. p. 183., from whom it 
appears that they ought to be inferted in this place, though this omiflion has not been noticed 
by any of the editors of Plato. The original is as follows : Ap icrntp xartnrxpa voQtartpa tart 
tov tv T« otp9a*fu j evcttt pou xat xaGapartpa te xai XccfiirpoTtpa, ouru xat b @eoj tow tv rvt hpttTtpex 
(3t\TtcrT0u, xaOapurtpov te, xat Xapinportpov rtr/xpnti av ; Eouke ye a XoxpaTi%. Eif rov&tov apa (3xtirorrt( 
txttvu xaXMcrru tvovrpu xpup.t(? av, xai ruv avfyaTiva* etf ryv tuxn{ apemv, xat ot/ruf av ptaXtara oux Ipupjuv 
xat yiyva<rxoi/«v ipuzs aurouf *, Nai. The intelligent reader needs not, I truft, be told, that, 
without this uncommonly beautiful paffage, the dialogue is defective in its moft eflential 
part.—T. 

N 2 SOC. 
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Soc. Neither then can any thing which is our own, be known by us 
|o be our own, any other way than through the knowledge of ourfelves. 

Alc. How Ihould we ? 

Soc. And if we know not that which is ours, neither can we know any 
of the appertinences to what is ours. 

Alc. It appears we cannot. 

Soc. We therefore were not at all right in admitting, as we did juft now, 
that certain perfons there were, who knew not themfelves, but who knew 
what belonged to them, and was theirs. Neither can fuch as know not 
themfelves know the appertinences to what is theirs. For it feems, that 
’tis the province of one and the lame perlon, and is from one and the lame 
fcience, to know himfelf, to know the things which are his, and to 
know the appertinences to thofe things. 

Alc. I believe it will be found lo. 

Soc. And whoever is ignorant of what belongs to himfelf and is his 
own, muft be likewife ignorant of what belongs to other men and is 
theirs. 

Alc. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And if he is ignorant of what belongs to other men, will he not 
be ignorant alio of what belongs to the public, and to other civil ftatea? 

Alc. He muft be lo. 

Soc. Such a man, therefore, cannot be a politician. 

Alc. Certainly he cannot. 

Soc. Neither will he be fit to manage a family. 

Alc. Certainly not. 

Soc. Nor will he have any certain knowledge of any thing which he is 
doing. 

Alc. He will not. 

Soc. And will not the man who knows not what he is doing, do amils ? 

Alc. Certainly lo. 

Soc. And doing amils, will he not ad ill, both as a private perfon, and as 
a member of the public ? 

Alc. No doubt of it. 

Soc. And the man who ads ill, is he not in a bad condition ? 
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Alc. A very bad one. 

Soc. And in what condition will they be who have an intereft in his 
conduct r 

Alc. In a very bad one they too. 

Soc. It is not poffible therefore that any maq fhould be happy if he be 
not wife and good. 

Alc. It is not poffible. 

Soc. Thofe then who are bad men are in a bad condition. 

Alc. A very bad one indeed. 

Soc. Not even by riches therefore is a man delivered out of a mifer- 
able condition ; nor by any other thing than wifdom and virtue. 

Alc. Apparently fo. 

Soc. Fortifications therefore, and (hipping, and harbours, will be of no 
avail to the happinefs of any civil flates; neither will the multitude of 
their people, nor the extent of their territories ; if they want virtue. 

Alc. Of none at all. 

Soc. If then you would manage the affairs of the city well and rightly, 
you mu ft impart virtue to the citizens. 

Alc. Beyond queftion. 

Soc. But can a man impart to others that which he has not himfelf? 

Alc. How fhould he ? 

Soc. You yourfelf therefore in the firft place fhould acquire virtue, as 
fhould alfo every other man who has any thoughts of governing, and manag¬ 
ing, not himfelf only, and his own private affairs, but the people alfo, and 
the affairs of the public. 

Alc. True. 

Soc. Not arbitrary power therefore, nor command, ought you to procure, 
neither for yourfelf nor for the city, but juftice and prudence. 

Alc. It is evident. 

Soc. For, if ye adt juftly and prudently, your own condudl, and that of the 
city too, will be pleafing unto God. 

Alc. ’Tis highly probable. 

Soc. And ye will thus adl, by looking, as we faid before, at that which 
is divine and fplendid. 


Alc. 
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Alc. Evidently fo. 

Soc. And, further, by directing your fight hither, ye will behold and 
know what is your own good. 

Alc. True. 

Soc. Will ye not then a£t both rightly and well? 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. And ailing thus I will infure happinefs both to yourfelf and to the 
city. 

Alc. You will be a fi fe infurer. 

Soc. But ailing unjuftly, as looking to that which is without God, and 
dark, ’tis highly probable that ye will perform actions fimilar to what ye 
behold, actions dark and atheiilical, as being ignorant of yourfelves. 

Alc. In all probability that would be the cafe. 

Soc. For, O my friend Alcibiades ! if a man have the power of doing 
what he pleafes, add at the lame time want intellect, what will be the pro¬ 
bable confequence of fuch arbitrary power, to himfelf, if he is a private per- 
fon, and to the ftate alfo, if he governs it ? As in the cafe of a bodily difi 
eafe, if the fick perfon, without having medical knowledge, had the Dower 
of doing what he pleafed, and if he tyrannized fo as that no perfon would 
dare to reprove him, what would be the confequence? Would it not be, 
in all probability, the definition of his body ? 

Alc. It would indeed. 

Soc. And in the affair of a fiea voyage, if a man, void of the know¬ 
ledge and (kill belonging to a fea commander, had the power of ailing and 
directing in the veffel as he thought proper, do you conceive what would 
be the confequence, both to himfelf and to the companions of his voyage ? 

Alc. 1 do ; that they would all be loft. 

Soc. Is it otherwife then in the adminiftration of the (late, or in any 
offices of command or power ? If virtue be wanting in the perfons who are 
appointed to them, will not the confequence be an evil and deftruitive 
conduit ? 

Alc. It mull. 

Soc. Arbitrary power, then, my noble Alcibiades ! is not the thing 
which you are to aim at procuring,—neither for yourfelf, nor yet for the 

6 common- 
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commonwealth ; but virtue, if you mean either your own private happinefs 
or that of the public. 

Alc. True. 

Soc. And before one acquires virtue, it is better to be under good govern¬ 
ment than it is to govern,—better not only for a child, but for a man. 

Alc. Evidently fo. 

Soc. Is not that which is better, more beautiful alfo ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. And is not that which is more beautiful, more becoming 1 ? 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. It becomes a bad man therefore to be a Have : for it is better for 
him fo to be. 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. Vice therefore is a thing (ervile, and becoming only to the condi¬ 
tion of a flave. 

Alc. Clearly. 

Soc. And virtue is a thing liberal, and becoming to a gentleman. 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. Ought we not, my friend, to fhun every thing which is fervile, and 
becoming only to a flave ? 

Alc. The mod of all things, O Socrates ! 

Soc. Are you fenfible of the prefent ftate of your own mind ? Do you 
find it liberal, and fuch as becomes a gentleman, or not ? 

Alc. I think I am very fully fenfible of what it is. 

Soc. Do you know then, by what means you may efcape from that con¬ 
dition in which you are now,—not to name what it is, when it happens to 
be the cafe of a man of honour ? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. By what ? 

Alc. Through you, Socrates, if you pleafe. 

Soc. That is not well laid, Alcibiades ! 

Alc. What ought I then to fay ? 

Soc. You ought to lay, If God pleafes. 


’ See the Greater Hippias,—S. 


Alc. 
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Ar.C. I adopt thofe words then for my own. And I fhall add to them 
thefe further;—that we (hall be in danger, Socrates, of changing parts,—I 
of alTuming yours,—and you of bearing mine. For it is not poffible for me 
to avoid the following you every where from this day forward, with as 
much affiduity as if I was your guardian,—and you my pupil. 

Soc. My friendfhip then for you, noble Alcibiades ! may be compared 
juftly to a (fork ; if, having hatched in your heart, and there cherifhed, a 
winged love, it is afterwards to be by this love, in return, cherifhed and 
fupported. 

Alc. And this you will find to be tfrfe very cafe : for I (hall begin from 
henceforward to cultivate the fcience of juftice. 

Soc. I wi(h you may perfevere. But I am terribly afraid for you : not 
that I in the lead diftruft the goodnefs of your difpofition ; but perceiving 
the torrent of the times, I fear you may be borne away with it, in fpite of 
your own refinance, and of my endeavours in your aid. 
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THE REPUBLIC. 


JL HE defign of Plato, fays Proclus, in this dialogue, is both concerning a 
polity and true juftice, not as two diftinft things, but as the lame with 
each other. For what juftice is in one foul, that fuch a polity as is 
delineated by Plato is in a well inhabited city. Indeed, the three genera 
from which a polity confifts are analogous to the three parts of the foul : 
the guardian , as that which confults, to reafon; the auxiliary, as en¬ 
gaging in war, to anger; and the mercenary , as fupplying the wants of 
nature, to the defiderative part of the foul. For, according to Plato, it is 
one apd the fame habit, which adorns a city, a houfe, and an individual. 
But if what the people are in a city, that the dpfiderative part is in an 
individual, and that which confults in the former is analogous to reafon 
in the latter, as Plato afferts in his Laws, juftice according to him will be 
the polity of the foul, and the beft polity of a city will be juftice. If thefo 
things then are true, he who teaches concerning juftice, if he does not 
teach it imperfectly, will, from perceiving juftice every where, teach con¬ 
cerning a polity: and he who fpeaks concerning an upright polity, if he 
furveys every, and not fome particular, polity, will alfo fpeak concerning 
juftice, which both fubfifts in one polity, and arranges the people in the 
foul, through our auxiliary part, according to the decifion of our guardian 
reafon. 

That this was the opinion of Plato refpeCting thefe particulars will be 
evident from confidering that, in palling from the inveftigation concerning 
juftice to the difeourfe concerning a polity, he fays the transition is to 
be made, not as from one thing to another naturally different, but as 
from fmall letters to fuch as are large and clear, and which manifeft 
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the fame things. The matter therefore of juftice and a polity is 
different, in the fame manner as that of fmall and large letters, but 
the form is the fame. Hence the tranfition is from polity to polity ; 
—from that which is beheld in one individual, to that which is beheld 
in many: and from juftice to juftice from that which is contradled 
to that which is more apparent. Nor ought we to wonder that Plato 
does not exprefs the thing difcufled in this dialogue by the name of 
juftice, but by that of a polity, in the fame manner as he fignifies 
another fubjedt of difcuffign by the appellation of laws. For it is re- 
quifite that infcriptions fhould be made from things more known; but? 
the name of a polity or republic is more known, as Plato alfo fays, 
than that of juftice. 

With refpedt to the form of the dialogue, it will be requifite to re- 
colledl that Plato himfelf in this treatife fays that there are only three 
forms of didiion, Viz. the dramatic and imitative, fuch as that of comedy 
and tragedy; the narrative and unimitative, fuch as is employed by 
thofe who write dithyrambics, and the hiftories of pad tranl’adions, 
without profopopoeia; and a third fpccies which is mixed from both 
the preceding, fuch as the poetry of Homer; diversifying fome parts of 
the poem by the narration of things, and others by the imitations of 
perfons. Such being the divifion of the forms of didiion according to 
Plato, it is necefiary to refer the prefent treatife to the mixed form of 
didlion, which relates fome things as tranfadiions, and others as dif- 
courfes, and alone preferves an accurate narration of perfons and things; 
fuch as are—defcending to the Piraeum, praying to the goddefs, beholding 
the feftival, and the like. But in the feveral difcourfes it makes the 
mod accurate imitation ; fome things being fpoken in the charadler of 
old men, others fabuloufly, and others fophiftically; and attributes a 
knowledge and life adapted to the different fpeakers. For to preferve 
the becoming in thefe particulars is the province of the higheft imitation. 

With refpedl to juftice, the fubjedt of this dialogue, fuch according to 
Plato is its univerfality and importance, that, if it had no fubfiftence, 
injuftice itfelf would be fluggifli and in vain. Thus, for inftance, if a 
city were full of injuftice, it would neither be able to effedt any thing 
with refpedl to another city, nor with refpedl to itfelf, through the dif- 
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fenfion arifing from thofe that injure and are injured. In a fimilar 
manner too in an army, if it abounded with every kind of injuftice, it 
would be in fedition with itfelf; and being in fedition with itfelf, it 
muft be iubverted, and become inefficacious as to the purpofes of 
war. Thus too, a houfe in which there is no veftige of juftice, as it 
muft neccffarily be full of diflenfion, will be incapable of effecting any 
thing, through the want of concord in its inhabitants. But that which 
is the moft wonderful of all is this, that injuftice, when inherent in one 
perfon only, muft neceflarily fill him with fedition towards himfelf, 
and through this fedition muft render him more imbecil with refpedt to 
various endurance, and incapable of pleafing himfelf. Of neceflity, 
therefore, every one who adts unjuftly, if he is able to effedt any thing 
whatever, muft poflefs fome veftige of juftice; fo infeparable is the 
union between power and juftice. 

From what has been faid, the following fyllogifm arifes. All in¬ 
juftice fep. r. te from juftice is imbecil. Every thing feparate from 
juftice, being imbecil, requires juftice to its poflelfion of power. All inr 
juftice therefore requires juftice in order to its poffeffion of power.—Again, 
we have the following fyllogifm. All injuftice requires juftice,. to be able 
to effedt any thing. Every thing which requires juftice to be able to 
effedt any thing, is more imbecil than juftice. All injuftice, therefore, 
is more imbecil than juftice. And this was the thing propofed to be 
fhown. Hence it follows that, even in the worft habit of the foul, in 
which reafon is blinded and appetite perverted, fuch habit is indeed 
inefficacious, in confequence of juftice being moft obfcure in fuch a 
foul, fo as to appear to have no fubfiftence whatever; yet fuch a habit 
has a being in a certain refpedt, fo far as it is impoflible that common 
conceptions can entirely defert the foul, and efpecially in its defire of 
good. So far therefore as it is impelled towards good, it participates 
of juftice. And if it were poffible that the foul could be perfectly, that 
is in every refpedt, unjuft, it would perhaps perifh: for this is the cafe 
with the body when perfectly difeafed. But that in fuch a habit there 
is a veftige of juftice is evident. For it is unwilling to injure itfelf, 
and to deftroy things pertaining to itfelf. As it therefore preferves 
that which is juft towards itfelf, it is not alone unjuft; but not know- 
9 «ng 
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ing how it fhould preferve itfelf, it is unjuft, attempting to prefervd itfelf 
through fuch things as are not proper. 

From hence we may alfo colled the following porifm, or corollary, which 
was firft perceived by Amelius the fellow difciple with Porphyry of Plo¬ 
tinus, that from a greater injuftice leffer evils are frequently produced, 
but from a leffer injuftice greater evils. For, when injuftice perfe&ly 
fubdues the foul, life is inefficacious; but, when juftice is affociated 
with injuftice, a certain a&ion is the refult. Nor let any one think 
that this affertion is falfe becaufe greater evils are produced from intempe¬ 
rance than incontinence: for intemperance is a vice, but incontinence is 
not yet a complete vice; becaufe, in the incontinent man, reafon in a certain 
refpedt oppofes paffion ; fo that on this account a leffer evil arifes from incon¬ 
tinence, becaufe it is mingled from vice and that which is not vice. 

1 fhall only add further at prefent, that the republic of Plato pre-fubfifts, 
or is contained cSufally, in an intelligible nature,—fubfifts openly in the 
heavens,—and is, in the laft place, to be found in human lives. As it 
therefore harmonizes in every refped with each of thefe, it is a polity 
perfect in all its parts ; and may be confidered as one of the greateft and 
moft beneficial efforts of human intelled that has appeared, or ever will 
appear, in any of the infinite periods of time. 
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THE WHOLEHS A RECITAL BY SOCRATES. 


The SCENE is in the Houfe of CEPHALUS, at the Piratum. 


Socrates. 

I WENT down yefterday to the Pincumwith Glauco, the fon of 
Ariflo, to pay my devotion to the Gocldefs; and defirous, at the fame time, 

to 

* Glauco and Adimantus were the brothers of Plato, whom, as Plutarch juftly obferves in 
his Treatife on Brotherly Love, Plato has rendered famous by introducing them into this 
dialogue. 

a It is neceflary to obferve that this form of a Republic is thrice related, according to Plato ; 
the firft time, in the Piraeum, agorujiically , or with contention •, the third time, in the intro¬ 
duction to the Timzeus, without perfons, fynoptically •, and the fecond time narratively^ with 
the perfons and things pertaining to the narration. This fecond relation was made in the city, 
to Timieus, Critias, Hermocrates, &c., as we learn from Plato in the Timseus. Proclus, 
therefore, obferves as follows rcfpe&ing the Pineum, the place of the firft converfation, that, 
as maritime places are necefTarily full of a tumultuous and various life, the Pirjeum was raoft 
adapted to a difcourfe concerning juftice, attended with tumult, and in which Socrates, not 
without fophiftical contcfts, defended juftice ngainft the many-headed fophiftical life. But the 
city, the place of the fecond relation, is accommodated to a life unattended with tumult, and 
with philofophic tranquillity retiring into itfelf, and quietly contemplating, in conjun£Uon 
with thofe fimilar to itfelf, things which it had furveyed with much trouble in a tumultuous 
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to obferve in what manner they would celebrate the feftival *, as they were 
now to do it for the firft time. The proce/Iion of our own countrymen 
lcemed to me to be indeed beautiful; yet that of the Thracians appeared 
no lefs proper. After we had paid our devotion, and feen the fokmnity, 
we were returning to the city ; when Polemarchus, the fon of Cephalus, 
obferving us at a diftance hurrying home, ordered hrs boy to run and de¬ 
fire us to wait for him : and the boy, taking hold of my robe behind, 
Polemarchus, lays he, defires you to wait. I turned about, and alked 
where he was. He is coming up, faid he, after you ; but do you wait 
for him. We will wait, laid Glauco ; and foon afterwards came Pole¬ 
marchus, and Adimantus the brother of Glauco, and Niceratus the fon 
of Nicias, and fome others as from the proceffion.' Then faid Polemar- 
chu», Socrates! you feem to me to be hurrying to the city. You conjecture, 
faid I, not amifs. Do you not fee, then, laid be, how many there are of 
us ? Undoubtedly! do. Therefore, now, you mull either be ftronger than 
thefe, or you mult ftay here. Is there not, faid I, one way Hill remaining? 
May we not perfuade you that you mult let us go ? Can you be able to 
perfuade fueh as will not hear ? By no means, faid Glauco. Then, as if 
we are not to hear, determine accordingly. But do you not know, faid 
Adimantus, that there is to be an illumination in the evening, on horfe- 
back, to the goddefs ? On horfe-back ? faid-1. That is new. Are they to 
have torches, and give them to one another, contending together with 
their horfes ? or how do you mean ? Juft fo, replied Polemarchus. And 

place. And perhaps, fays he, you may fay that the Pirscum is analogous to the realms of 
generation, (i. e. the fublunary region) but the city to a place pure from generation, and, as- 
Socrates in the Phscdo fays, to the xthereal region. For generation is full of a bitter and 
tempeftuous life, and of mighty waves under which fouls are merged, whence their life is not 
without tumult, though they may live according to reafon. But the sethereal region is the place 
of fouls who are now allotted a pure and blamelefs period of exigence, though they fl.il! 
retain the memory of the tumult in generation, and of the labours which they endured in its 
fluctuating empire. 

1 This feflival, according to Proclus, (in Plat. Polit. p. 353.) was the Bendidian, in which 
Diana was worfhipped agreeably to the law of the Thracians. For Bendis, fays he, is a 
Thracian name. He adds, “The theologifl of Thrace (Orpheus), among many names of the 
Moon, refers that of Bendis alfo to the goddefs : 

Plutonian, joyful goddefs, Bendis ftrong.” 
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befides, they will perform a nodturnal folemnity ’ worth feeing. For 
We (hall rife after (upper, and fee the nocturnal folemnity, and (hall be 
there with many of the youth, and converfe together : But do you (lay, 
and do not do otherwife. It feems proper, then, faid Glauco, that we 
(hould (lay. Nay, if it feem fo, faid I, we ought to do it. We went 
home therefore to Polemarchus’s houfe ; and there we found both Lyfias 
and Euthydemus, brothers of Polemarchus ; likewife Thrafymachus the 
Chalcedonian, and Charmantides the Paoneian, and Clitipho the foil of 
Ariftonimus; Cephalus the father of Polemarchus was likewife in the 
houfe ; he feemed to me to be far advanced in years, for I had not feen 
him for a long time. He was fitting crowned, on a certain couch and 
feat; for he had been offering (acrifice in the hall. So we (at down by 
him ; for fome feats were placed there in a circle. Immediately, then, 
when Cephalus faw me, he faluted me, and faid, Socrates, you do not 
often come down to us to the Piraeum, neverthele(s you ought to do it; 
for, were I dill able eafily to go up to the city, you (hould not need to 
come hither, but we would be with you. But now you (hould come hither 
more frequently : for 1 affure you that, with relation to myfelf, as the 

' This noturnal folemnity was the Idler Panathenaea, which, as the name implies, was 
facred to Minerva. Proclus (in Plat. Polit. p. 353) obferves of this goddefs and Diana, that 
they are both daughters of Jupiter, both virgins, and both light-bearers. The one (Diana) is 
Phofphor, as benevolently leading into light the unapparent reafons (i. e. productive princi¬ 
ples) of nature} the other as enkindling intelle&ual light in the foul— 

His helmet and his (hield fhe gave to blaze 
With fire unweary’d*— 

and #8 removing thofe dark mills, which, when prefent, prevent the foul from feeing what is 
divine, and what is human. Both, therefore, poflelfing idioms of this kind, it is evident that 
the one prefides over generation, and is the midwife of its productive principles; but the other 
elevates fouls, and imparts intellect and true prudence: and in the celeftial regions (he exerts 
a Hill greater power, fupernally perfecting the whole of the lunar order. If thefe things, then, 
be true, the Bendidian feftival, as well as the place in which it was celebrated, will be adapted 
to the firlt converfation, which imitates the foul becoming adorned, but not free from the 
tumult of generation. But the Panathenaea will be adapted to the fecond and third narration 
of a republic, which imitate the foul retiring into herfelf, and withdrawing her life from things 
below, to her own intellect, and, in It end of adorning things dilfimilar, alTociating with fuch as 
are fimilar to herfelf, and communicating in intellectual conceptions, and fpctacles adapted to 
happy (peculators. 

* Axis oc £x xteviog rt xac anti hi axapartr mp. Iliad, lib. 5. 1 . 4. 
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pleafifres relpeding the body languifh, the dcfire and pleafure of conver- 
fation increafe. Do not fail, then to make a party often with thefe 
youths, and come hither to us, as to your friends and intimate acquaint¬ 
ance. fAnd, truly, faid I, Cephahis, I take pleafure in converfing with 
thofe who are very far advanced in years ; for it appears to me proper, 
that we learn from them, as from perfons who have gone before us, what 
the road is which it is likely we have to travel ; whether rough and dif¬ 
ficult, or plain and eafy. And 1 would gladly learn from you, as you are 
now arrived at that time of life which the poets call the threlhold of 
ol -age, what your opinion of it is ; whether you confider it to be a 
grievous part of life, or what you announce it to be ? And I will tell 
you, Socrates, faid he, what is really my opinion ; for we frequently meet 
together in one place, feveral of us who are of the fame age, obferviug 
the old proverb. Moll: of us, therefore, when aflembled, lament their 
Hate, when they feel a want of the pleafures of youth, and call to their 
remembrance the delights of love, of drinking, and feafting, and fome 
others akin to thefe : and they exprefs indignation, as if they were be¬ 
reaved of fome mighty things. In thofe days, they fay, they lived well, 
but now they do not live at all: fome of them, too, bemoan the contempt 
which old-age meets with from their acquaintance : and on this account 
allo they lament old-age, which is to them the caufe of fo many ills. But 
thefe men, Socrates, feem not to me to blame the real caufe ; for, if this 
were the caufe, I likewife Ihould have fuffered the fame things on account 
of old-age ; and all others, even as many as have arrived at thefe years: 
whereas I have met with feveral who are not thus affeded; and particularly 
was once with Sophocles the poet, when he was aiked by fome one. How, 
faid he, Sophocles, are you affeded towards the pleafures of love ? are 
you Hill able to enjoy them ? Softly, friend, replied he, mod: gladly, in¬ 
deed, have I efcaped from thefe pleafures, as from fome furious and favage 
mafterij He feeme^ to me to fpeak well at that time, and no lefs fo now : 
for, certainly, there is in old-age abundance of peace and freedom from fuch 
things ; for, when the appetites ceafe to be vehement, and are become 
eafy, what Sophocles laid certainly happens ; we are delivered from very 
many, and thofe too inlane mailers. But with relation to thefe things, 
and thofe likewife refpeding our acquaintance, there is one and the lame 
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caufe; which is not old age, Socrates, but manners: for, if indeed they 
are difcreet and moderate, even old-age is but moderately burthenfome : 
if not, both old age, Socrates, and youth are grievous to fuch. Being 
delighted to hear him lay thefe things, and wilhing him to difcourfe 
further, I urged him, and faid, I think, Cephal-us, the multitude will not 
agree with you in thofe things ; but will imagine that you bear old-age 
eafily, not from manners, but from poffeffing much wealth; for the rich, 
fny they, have many confolations. You fay true, replied he, they do not 
agree with me ; and there is fomething in what they fay ; but, however, 
not fo much as they imagine. But the faying of Themiftocles was juft ; 
who, when the Seriphian reviled him, and faid that he was honoured r 
not on his own account, but on that of his country, replied That neither 
would himfelf have been renowned had lie been a Seriphian, nor would 
he, had he been an Athenian. The fame faying is juftly applicable to thofe 
who are not rich, and who bear old-age with uneafinefs, That neither 
would the worthy man, were he poor, bear old-age quite eafily ; nor 
would he who is unworthy, though enriched, ever be agreeable to himfelf. 
But, whether, Cephalus, faid I, was the greater part of what you poffefs, 
left you ; or have you acquired it ? Somewhat, Socrates, replied he, I 
have acquired: as to money-getting, I am in a medium between my grand¬ 
father arid my father : for my grandfather, of the fame name with me, 
who was left almoft as much fubftance as I poffefs at prefent, made it 
many times as much again; but my father Lyfanias made it yet lefs than 
it is now : I am fatisfigd if I leave my fons here, no lefs, but fome little 
more than I received. I afked you, faid I, for this reafon, becaufe you 
feem to me to love riches moderately; and thofe generally do fo who 
have not acquired them : but thofe who have acquired them are doubly 
fond of them : for, as poets love their own poems, and as parents 
love their children, in the fame manner, thofe who have enriched 
themfelves value their riches as a work of their own, as well as for the 
utilities they afford, for which riches are valued by others. You fay true, 
replied he. It is entirely fo, faid I. But further, tell me this : What do 
you think is the greateft good derived from the poffefiion of much fub¬ 
ftance ? That, probably, faid he, of which I fhall not perfuade the mul¬ 
titude. For be affured, Socrates, continued he, that after a man begins 1 
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to think he is loon to die, he feels a fear and concern about things which 
before gave him no uneafinefs : for thofe ftories concerning a future 
Hate, which reprefent that the man who has done injuftice here mull: there 
be punilhed, though formerly ridiculed, do then trouble his foul with ap~ 
prehenfions that they may be true ; and the man, either through the infir¬ 
mity of old-age, or as being now more near thofe things, view's them more 
attentively: he becomes therefore full of fufpicion and dread; and con- 
liders, and reviews, whether he has, in any thing, injured any one! 
He then who finds in his life much of iniquity, and is wakened from 
fleep, as children by repeated calls, is afraid, and lives in miferable hope. 
But the man who is not confcious of any iniquity, 

Still pleafing hope, fwect nourilher of age ! 

Attends—• 

as Pindar fays. This, Socrates, he has beautifully expreffed; that, who¬ 
ever lives a life of juftice and holinefs. 

Sweet hope, the nouriftier of age, his heart 

Delighting, with him lives; which molt of all 

Governs the many veering thoughts of man. 

So that he fays well, and very admirably; wherefore, for this purpofe, I 
deem the poffeffion of riches to be chiefly valuable ; not to every man, 
but to the man of worth : for the poffeffion of riches contributes confider- 
ably to free us from being tempted to cheat or deceive; and from being 
obliged to depart thither in a terror, when either indebted in facrifices to 
God, or in money to man. It has many other advantages befides ; but, 
for my part, Socrates, I deem riches to be mod advantageous to a man of 
underftanding, chiefly in this refpe£t. You fpeak moft handfomely, Cepha- 
lus, replied I. But with refpeft to this very thing, juftice : Whether ffiall 
we call it truth, Amply, and the relloring of wdiat one man has received 
from another ? or ffiall we fay that the very fame things may fometimes 
be done juftly, and fometimes unjuftly ? My meaning is this : Every one 
would fomehow own, that if a man ffiould receive arms from his friend 
who was of a found mind, it would not be proper to reftore fuch things 
if he ffiould demand them when mad; nor would the reflorer be juft : 

nor 
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nor again would he be juft, who, to a man in fuch a condition, Ihould 
willingly tell all the truth. You fay right, replied he. This, then, to 
fpeak the truth, and reftore what one hath received, is not the definition- 
of juftice ? It is not, Socrates, replied Polemarchus, if at leaf): we may 
give any credit to Simonides. However that be, I give up, faid Cephalus, 
this converfation to you ; for I muft now go to take care of the facred rites. 
Is not Polemarchus, faid I, your heir ? Certainly, replied he fmiling, and 
at the fame time departed to the facred rites. Tell me, then, faid 
I, you who are heir in the converfation, what is it which, according to you,. 
Simonides fays fo well concerning juftice ? That to give every one his due, 
is juft, replied he ; in laying this, he feems to me to fay welL It is, indeed, 
faid I, not eafy to dilbelieve Simonides, for he is a wife and divine man t 
but what his meaning may be in this, you, Polemarchus, probably know 
it, but I do not; for it is plain he does not mean what we were faying juft 
now ; that, when one depofits with another any thing, it is to be givens 
back to him when he afks for it again in his madnefs t yet what has been 
depofited is in fome refpeft,. at leaft, due ; is it not ? It is. But yet, it is- 
not at all, by any means, then, to be reftored, when any one alks for it in 
his madnefs. It is not, replied he. Simonides then, as it Ihould feem, fays 
fomething different from this, that to deliver up wbat is due, is juft ? Some¬ 
thing different, truly, replied he : for he thinks that friends ought to d» 
their friends fome good, but no ill. I underftand, laid I. He who reltores 
gold depofited with him, if to reftore and receive it be hurtful, and the 
reftorer and receiver be friends, does not give what is due. Is not this what 
you allege Simonides fays i Surely. But what ? are we to give our enemies 
too, what may chance to be due to them ? By all means, replied he, what 
is due to them ; and from an enemy, to an enemy, there is due, I imagine, 
what is fitting, that is, fome evil. Simonides, then, as it Ihould feem, re¬ 
plied I, exprelfed what is juft, enigmatically, and after the manner of the 
poets ; for he well underftood, as it appears, that this was juft, to give 
every one what was fitting for him, and this he called his due. But, 
what, faid he, is your opinion ? Truly, replied I, if any one Ihould alk him 
thus: Simonides, what is the art, which, difpenling to certain perfons 
fomething fitting and due, is called medicine ? what would he anfwer us, 
do you think ? That art, furely, replied he, which difpenfes drugs, and pre- 
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fcribes regimen of meats and drinks to bodies. And what is the art, which, 
difpenfing to certain things fomething fitting and due, is called cookery ? 
The art which gives feafonings to victuals. Be it fo. What then is that 
art, which, difpenfing to certain perfons fomething fitting and due, maybe 
called juftice ? If we ought to be any way dir-edied, Socrates, by what is 
laid above, it is the art which difpenfes good offices to friends, and in¬ 
juries to enemies. To do good, then, to friends, and ill to enemies, he 
calls juftice ? It feems fo. Who, then, is mod able to do good, to 
his friends, when they are difeafed, and ill to his enemies, with refpedt to 
ficknefs and health ? The phyfician. And who, when they fail, with re- 
fpedf to the danger of the fea ? The pilot. But as to the juft man, in what 
bufinefs, and with refpeft to what aftion, is he moft able to ferve his friends, 
and to hurt his enemies? It feems to me, in fighting in alliance with the one, 
and againft the other. Be itfo. But, furely, the phyfician is ufelefs, Po- 
lemarchus, to thofe, at leaft, who are not fick ? It is true. And the pilot, 
to thofe who do not fail ? He is. And is the juft man, in like manner, 
ufelefs to thofe who are not at war ? I can by no means think that he is. 
Juftice, then, is ufeful likewife in time of peace. It is. And fo is agri¬ 
culture, is it not ? It is. Towards the poffeffion of grain ? Certainly. 
And is not fhoemaking likewife ufeful ? It is. Towards the poireffion of 
Ihoes, you will fay, I imagine. Certainly. But what, now ? For the ufe, 
or poffeffion of what, would you fay that juftice were ufeful in time 
of peace ? For co-partnerfhips, Socrates. You call co-partnerfhips, joint 
companies, or what elfe ? Joint companies, certainly. Whether, then, 
is .the juft man, or the dice-player, a good and ufeful co-partner, for play¬ 
ing at dice ? The dice-player. But, in the laying of tiles or ftones, is the 
juft man a more ufeful and a better partner than the mafon ? By no 
means. In what joint company, now, is the juft man a better co-partner 
than the harper, as the harper is better than the juft man for touching 
the firings of a harp ? In a joint company about money, as I imagine. 
And yet it is likely, Polemarchus, that with regard to the making ufe of 
money, when it is neceffary jointly to buy or fell a horfe, the jockey, as I 
imagine, is then the better co-partner. Is he not ? He would appear fo. 
And with refpedt to a ftiip, the fhip-wright, or fhip-mafter ? It wouldTeem 
fo. When then is it, with refpeft to the joint application of money, that 
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the juft man is more ufeful than others ? When it is to be depofited, and be 
fafe, Socrates. Do you not mean, when there is no need to ufe it, but 
to let it lie ? Certainly. When money then is ufelefs, juftice is ufeful 
with regard to it ? It feems fo. And when a pruning-hook is to be kept, 
juftice is ufeful, both for a community, and for a particular perfon : 
but when it is to be ufed, the art of vine-dreffing is ufeful. It appears fo. 
And you will fay that, when a buckler, or a harp, is to be kept, and not 
to be ufed, then juftice is ufeful ; but when they are to be ufed, then the 
military, and the mufical art ? Of neceftity. And with reference to all 
other things, when they are to be ufed, juftice is ufelefs ; but when they 
are not to be ufed, it is ufeful ? It feems fo. Juftice, then, my friend I 
can be no very important matter, if it is ufeful only in refpeft of things, 
which are not to be ufed. But let us confider this matter : Is not he who 
is the moft dexterous at ftriking, whether in battle or in boxing, the 
lame likewife in defending himfelf ? Certainly. And is not he who is 
dexterous in warding off and fhunning a diftemper, moft dexterous too in 
bringing it on ? So I imagine. And he too the'beft guardian of a camp, 
who can fteai the counfels, and the other operations of the enemy ? Cer¬ 
tainly. Of whatever, then, any one is a good guardian, of that likewife 
he is a dexterous thief. It feems fo. If therefore the juft man be dexterous 
in guarding money, he is dexterous likewife in fteafing ? So it W'ould appear, 
laid he, from this reafoning. The juft man, then, has appeared to be a 
fort of thief; and you feem to have learned this from Homer ; for he ad¬ 
mires Autolycus, the grandfather of Ulyflfes by his mother, and fays that 
he was diftinguifhed beyond all men for thefts and oaths. It feems, then, 
according to you, and according to Homer and Simonides, that juftice is 
a fort of thieving, for the profit indeed of friends, and for the hurt of 
enemies. Did not you fay fo ? No, by no means ; nor indeed do I know 
any longer what I laid ; yet I ftill think that juftice profits friends, and 
hurts enemies. But, whether do you pronounce fuch to be friends, as 
feem to be honeft ? or, fuch as are fo, though they do not feem ; and in 
the fame way as to enemies ? It is reafonable, faid he, to love thofe whom 
a man deems to be honeft ; and to hate thofe whom he deems to be wicked. 
But do not men miftake in this; fo as that many who are not honeft appear 
fo to them, and many contrariwife ? They do miftake. To fuch, then^ 
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the good are enemies, and the bad are friends ? Certainly. But, how¬ 
ever, it is then juft for them to profit the bad ; and to hurt the good. 
It appears fo. But the good are likewife juft, and fuch as do no ill. 
True. But, according to your fpeech, it is juft to do ill to thofe who do 
no ill. By no means, Socrates, replied he ; for the fpeech teems to be 
wicked. It is juft, then, find I, to hurt the unjuft, and fo profit the juft. 
This fpeech appears more handfome than the other. Then, it will happen, 
Polemarchus, to many,—to as many indeed of mankind as have mif- 
judged, that it fihall be juft to hurt their friends, who are really bad ; and to 
profit their enemies, who are really good ; and fo we (hall fay the very re- 
verfe of what we affirmed Simonides faid ? It does, indeed, faid he, happen fo. 
But let us define again; for we feem not to have rightly defined a friend 
and an enemy. How were they defined, Polemarchus ? That be who feems 
honeft is a friend. But how (hall we now define, faid I ? That he who 
feems, replied he, 'and likewife is honeft, is a friend ; but he who feems 
honeft, yet is not, feems, yet is not a friend. And we muft admit the 
diftin&ion about an enemy to be the very fame. The good man, ac¬ 
cording to this fpeech, will, as it feems, be the friend; and the wicked 
man, the enemy. Yes. Do you now require us to deferibe what is juft, 
as we did before, when we (aid it was juft to do good to a friend, and ill to 
an enemy r Or (hall we add to the definition, and now fay, that it is juft 
to do good to a friend, when he is good ; and ill to an enemy, when he 
is bad? This laft, faid he, feems to me to be perfectly well expreffed. Is it, 
then, faid I, the part of a juft man to hurt any man ? By all means, faid 
he, he ought to hurt the wicked, and his enemies. But, do horfes, when 
they are hurt, become better or worfe ? Worfe. Whether in the virtue 
of dogs, or of horfes ? In that of horfes. And, do not dogs, when they 
are hurt, become worfe in the virtue of dogs, and not of horfes ? Of ne- 
ceffity. And lhall we not in like manner, my friend, fay that men, 
when they are hurt, become worfe in the virtue of a man ? Certainly. 
But is not juftice the virtue of a man? Of neceflity this likewife. Of 
neceftity then, friend, thofe men who are hurt muft become more unjuft. 
It feems fo. But can muficians, by mufic, make men unrnufical ? It is 
impoflible. Or horfemen, by horfeman(hip, make men unlkilled in horfe- 
manlhip ? It cannot be. Or can the juft, by juftice, make men unjuft? Or 
f> in 
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an general. Can the good, by virtue, make men wicked ? It is impoflible. 
For, it is not, as I imagine, the etFe<ft of heat, to make cold, but of its 
contrary. Yes. Nor is it the effeCt of drought, to make moirt; but its 
contrary. Certainly. Neither is it the part of a good man, to hurt ; 
but of his contrary. It appears fo. But, the juft is good. Certainly. 
Neither, then, is it the part of a juft man, Polemarchus, to hurt either 
friend, or any other, but the part of his contrary, the unjuft man. 

In all relpedls, laid he, you feem to me, Socrates, to fay true. If, 
then, any one lays that it is juft to give every one his due, and thinks 
this with himfelf, that hurt is due to enemies from a juft man, and profit to 
his friend ; he was not wife who laid fo, for he fpoke not the truth. For 
it has no where appeared to us, that any juft man hurts any one. I agree, 
faid he. Let us jointly contend, then, fard I, if any one (hall fay that a 
Simonides, a Bias, a Pittacus, faid fo ; or any other of thofe wife and 
happy men. I am ready, faid he, to join in the fight. But do you know, 
faid I, whofe faying I fancy it is. That it is juft to profit friends, and hurt 
enemies ? Whofe ? faid he. I fancy it is the faying of Periander, or Per- 
diccas, or Xerxes, or Ifmenius the Theban ; or fome other rich man, 
who thought himfelf able to accomplifti great things. You fay mod true, 
faid he. Be it (o, faid I. But as this has not appeared to be juftice, nor 
the juft, what elfe may one aflert it to be ? 

Thrafymachus frequently, during our reafoning, rufhed in the midft, to 
lay hold of the difcourfe ; but was hindered by thofe who fat near him, and 
who wanted to hear the converfation to an end. But, when we paufed, 
'and I had faid thefe things, he was no longer quiet; but, collecting 
himfelf as a wild bead, he came upon us as if he would have torn us in 
pieces. Both Polemarchus and I, being frightened, were thrown into the 
utmoft confternation : but he, roaring out in the midft : What trifling 
faid he, Socrates, is this which long ago poffefles you; and why do you 
thus play the fool together, yielding mutually to one another ? But, if 
you truly want to know what is juft, alk not queftions only, nor value 
yourfelf in confuting, when anyone anfwers you anything; (knowing 
this, that it is eaiier to afk than to anlwer;) but anfwer yourfelf, and tell 
what it is you call juft. And you are not to tell me that it i» what is fit; 
nor what is due, nor what is profitable, nor what is gainful, nor what is 
vol. i. . <J advan- 
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advantageous; but, what you mean tell plainly and accurately; for I 
will not allow it, if you fpeak fuch trifles as thefe. When I heard this, I 
was aftonilhed, and, looking at him, was frightened ; and I fliould have 
become fpeechlefs, I imagine, if I had not perceived him before he 
perceived me. But I had obferved him firft, when he began to grow fierce 
at our reafoning ; fo that I was now able to anfwer him, and faid, 
trembling: Thralymachus 1 be not hard on us; for, if we miftake in 
our inquiries, Polemarchus and I, be well allured that we miftake 
unwittingly : for think not that,' in fearching for gold, we would never 
willingly yield to one another in the fearch, and mar the finding it; but 
that, fearching for juftice, an affair far more valuable than a great deal of 
gold, we ftiould yet foolifhly yield to each other, and not labour, friend, 
with the utmoft ardour, that we may difcover what it really is. But I am 
afraid we are not able to difcover it. It is more reafonable, then, that we 
be pitied, than be' ufed hardly by you who are men of ability. Having 
heard this, he laughed aloud in a very coarfe manner, and faid By 
Hercules! this is Socrates’s wonted irony. This I both knew and 

foretold to thefe, here, that you never incline to anfwer if any one 

alk you any thing. You are a wife man, therefore, Thrafymachus, faid 
I. For you knew well, that if you afked any one. How many is twelve ? 
and, when you alk, Ihould previoufly tell him, You are not, friend, to tell 
me that twelve is twice fix ; nor that it is three times four ; nor that it is 
four times three ; for I will not admit it, if you trifle in fuch a manner;—I 
fancy it is plain to you that no man would anfwer one alking in fuch a 
way. But if he fliould lay to you, Wonderful Thralymachus ! how do 
you mean ? May I anfwer in none of thofe ways you have told me; not 
even though the real and true anfwer happen to be one of them, but I am 
to fay fomething elfe than the truth ? Or, how is it you mean r What would 
you fay to him in anfwer to thele things ? If they were alike, I Ihould 

give an anfwer; but how are they alike ? Nothing hinders it, faid I; 

but, though they were not alike, but fliould appear fo to him who was 
alked, would he the lefs readily anfwer what appeared to him; whether 
we forbade him or not ? And will you do fo now ? faid he. Will you 
fay in anfwer fome of thefe things which I forbid you to fay ? I fliould 
not wonder I did, faid I, if it ftiould appear fo to me on inquiry. 
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What then, faid he, if I (hall (how you another and a better anfwer, 
betides all thefe about juftice ; what will you deferve to differ ? What 
elfe, laid I, but what is proper for the ignorant to fuffer ? And it is 
proper for them to learn fomewhere from a wife man. I (hall there¬ 
fore deferve to differ this. You are pleafant now, faid he, but to¬ 
gether with the learning, do you pay money likewife. Shall it not be 
after I have got it ? faid I. But it is here, faid Glauco ; fo as to money, 
Thrafymachus, fay on; for all of us will advance for Socrates. I 
truly imagine fo, faid he, that Socrates may go on in his wonted 
manner ; not anfwer himfelf, but, when another anfwers, he may take 
up the difcou.rfe, and confute. How, (aid I, mod excellent Thrafy¬ 
machus, can a man anfwer ? In the firft place, when he neither 
knows, nor fays he knows; and, then, if he have any opinion about 
thefe matters, he is forbid by no mean man to advance any of his 
opinions. But it is more reafonable that you fpeak, as you fay you 
know, and can tell us : Do not decline then, but oblige me in anfwer- 
ing, and do not grudge to inftruCt Glauco here, and the reft of 
the company. When I had faid this, both Glauco and the reft of 
the company entreated him not to decline it. And Thralymachus 
appeared plainly defirous to fpeak, in order to gain applaufe; reckoning 
he had a very fine anfwer to make; yet pretended to be earned that 
I (hould be the anfwerer, but at laft he agreed. And then, This, faid he, 
is the wifdom of Socrates: Unwilling himlelf to teach, he goes about 
learning from others, and gives no thanks for it. That, indeed, I learn 
from others, faid I, Thralymachus, is true; but in faying that I do 
not give thanks for it, you are miftaken. I pay as much as I am able; 
and I am only able to commend them ; for money I have not: and 
how readily I do this, when any one appears to me to (peak well, you 
(hall perfectly know this moment, when you make an anfwer; for I 
imagine you are to fpeak well. Hear then, faid he ; for I fay, that 
what is juft, is nothing elfe but the advantage of the more powerful. 
But why do not you commend? You are unwilling. Let me learn 
firft, faid I, what you fay; for as yet I do not underftand it. The 
advantage of the more powerful, you fay, is what is juft. What is 
this which you now fay, Thralymachus? For you certainly do not 
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mean fuch a thing as this: If Polydamus, the wreftler, he more pow¬ 
erful than we; and if beef be beneficial for his body, that this food is 
likewife both juft and advantageous for us, who are weaker than he. 
You are moft impudent, Socrates, and lay hold of my fpeech on that 
fide where you may do it the greateft hurt. By no means, moft 
excellent Thrafymachus laid I, but tell more plainly what is your 
meaning. Do not you then know, faid he, that, with reference to 
ftates, feme are tyrannicalothers democratical; and others ariftocra- 
tical ? Why are they not? And is not the governing pact in each ftate 
the more powerful ? Certainly. And every government makes laws 
for its own advantage; a democracy, democratic laws; a tyranny, ty¬ 
rannic ; and others the fame way. And when they have made them, 
they fhow that to be juft for the governed, which is advantageous for 
themfelves j and they punifh the tranfgreffor of this as one ailing con¬ 
trary both to laVv and juftice. This, then, moft excellent Socrates,, 
is what I fay, that, in all ftates, what is juft, and what is advantageous 
for the eftablifhed government, are the fame; it hath the power. So- 
that it appears to him who realons rightly, that, in all cafes, what is 
the advantage of the more powerful, the fame is juft. Now I have 
learned, faid I, what you fay. But whether it be true, or not, I 
fhall endeavour to learn. What is advantageous, then, Thrafymachus, 
you yourfelf have affirmed to be likewife juft; though you forbid me 
to give this anfwer; but, indeed, you have added to it that of the- 
more powerful. Probably, faid he, but a fmall addition. It is not yet 
manifeft, whether it is fmall or great; but it is manifeft that this is. 
to be confidered, whether you fpeak the truth ; fmee I too acknow¬ 
ledge that what is juft is fomewhat that is advantageous: but you 
add to it, and fay, that it is that of the more powerful. This I do 
not know, but it is to be confidered. Confider then, faid he. That, 
faid I, fhall be done. And tell me, do not you fay that it is juft to 
obey governors ? I fay fo. Whether are the governors in the fevcral 
ftates infallible? or are they capable of erring? Certainly, faid he, they 
are liable to err. Do they not, then, when they attempt to make laws, 
make fome of them right, and fome of them not right ? 1 imagine 
fo. To make them right, is it not to make them advantageous for 
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themfelves; and to make them not right, difadvantageous ? Or what 
is it you mean ? Entirely fo. And what they enadt is to be obferved 
by the governed, and this is what is juft ? Why not ? It is, then, 
according to your reafoning, not only juft to do what is advantageous' 
for the more powerful; but alfo to do the contrary, what is not ad¬ 
vantageous. What do you fay ? replied he. The fame, I imagine, that 
you fay yourfelf. But let us confider better: have we not acknow¬ 
ledged that governors, in enjoining the governed to do certain things, 
may fometimes miftake what is beft for themfelves; and that what 
the governors enjoin is juft for the governed to do? Have not thefe 
things been acknowledged ? I think fo, faid he. Think, alfo, then, 
faid I, that you have acknowledged that it is juft to do what is dis¬ 
advantageous to governors, and the more powerful; fmce governors 
unwillingly enjoin what is ill for themfelves ; and you fay that it is 
juft for the others to do what thefe enjoin. Muft it not then, moft 
wile Thrafymachus, neceffarily happen, that, by this means, it may 
be juft to do the contrary of what you fay ? For that which is the 
difadvantage of the more powerful, is fometimes enjoined the in¬ 
feriors to dor Yes, indeed, Socrates, faid Polemarchus, thefe things 
are moft manifeft. Yes, if you bear him witnefs, faid Clitipho. What 
need, faid I, of a witnefs ? For Thralymachus himfelf acknowledges 
that governors do indeed fometimes enjoin what is ill for themfelves; 
but that it is juft for the governed to do thefe things. For it has, 
Polemarchus, been eftablilhed by Thrafymachus, to be juft to do what 
is enjoined by the governors; and he has likewife, Clitipho, eftablilhed 
that to be juft, which is the advantage of the more powerful; and, 
having eftablilhed both thefe things, he has acknowledged likewife, 
that the more powerful fometimes enjoin the inferiors and govern¬ 
ed to do what is difadvantageous for themfelves; and, from thefe 
conceffions, the advantage of the more powerful can no more be juft 
than the difadvantage. But, faid Clitipho, he faid the advantage of 
the more powerful; that is, what the more powerful judged to be ad¬ 
vantageous to himfelf; that this was to be done by the inferior, and 
this he eftablilhed as juft. But, faid Polemarchus, it was not faid fo. 
There is no difference, Polemarchus, faid I. But, if Thralymachus 
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fays fo now, we {hall allow him to do it. And tell me, Thrafymachus, 
was this what you meant to fay was juft: ? The advantage of the more 
powerful, fuch as appeared fo to the more powerful, whether it is 
advantageous, or is not. Shall we fay that you fpoke thus ? By no 
means, faid he. For, do you imagine 1 call him the more powerful 
who misjudges, at the time he misjudges ? I thought, faid I, you faid 
this, when you acknowledged that governors were not infallible; but 
that in fome things they even erred. You are a fycophant, faid he, 
in reafoning, Socrates. For, do you now call him who miftakes about 
the management of the fick, a phyfician; as to that very thing in 
which he miftakes ? or, him, who miftakes in reafoning, a reafoner, 
when he errs, and with reference to that' very error ? But, I imagine, 
we fav, in common language, that the phyfician erred ; that the re9- 
foner erred, and the grammarian: Thus, however, I imagine, that 
each of thefe, as'far as he is what we call him, errs not at any time: 
■So that, according to accurate difcourfe (fince you difcourfe accurately), 
none of the ai tifts errs: for he who errs, errs by departing from 
fcience; and, in this, he is no artift: So that no artift, or wife man, 
or governor errs; in fo far as he is a governor. Yet any one may fay 
the phyfician erred; the governor erred: Imagine then, it was in 
this way I now anfwered you. But the moft accurate anfwer is this: 
That the governor, in as far as he is governor, errs not; and, as he 
does not err, he ena£ts that which is beft for himfelf; and this is to 
be obferved by the governed : So that what I faid from the beginning, 
I maintain, is juft—To do what is the advantage of the more power¬ 
ful. Be it fo, faid I, Thrafymachus ! Do I appear to you to a61 the 
fycophant ? Certainly, indeed, faid he. For you imagine that I fpoke 
as I did, infidioufly, and to abufe you. I know it well, faid he, but 
you {hall gain nothing by it ; for, whether you abufe me in a 
concealed manner, or otherwife, you {hall not be able to over¬ 
come me by your reafoning. I {hall not attempt it, faid I, happy 
Thrafymachus ! But, that nothing of this kind may happen to us again, 
define, whether you fpeak of a governor, and the more powerful, 
according to common, or according to accurate difcourfe, as you now 
faid, whole advantage, as he is the more powerful, it {hall be juft for the 
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inferior to obferve. I /peak of him, laid he, who, in the mo ft accurate 
difeourfe, is governor. For this, now, abufe me, and aft the fycophaut, 
if you are able. I do not fhun you; but you cannot do it. Do you 
imagine me, faid I, to be fo mad as to attempt to fhave a lion, and aft 
the fycophant with Thrafymachus ? You have now, laid he, attempted 
it, but with no effeft. Enough, faid I, of this. But tell me, with 
reference to him, who, accurately fpeaking, is a phyfician, whom you 
now mentioned, whether is he a gainer of money, or one who takes care 
of the fick ? and fpeak of him who is really a phyfician. He is one who 
takes care, faid he, of the fick. But what of the pilot, who is a pilot, 
truly ? Whether is he the governor of the failors, or a failor ? The 
Governor of the failors. That, I think, is not to be confidered, that he 
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fails in the fhip ; nor that he is called a failor; for it is not for his 
failing that he is called pilot, but for his art, and his governing the 
failors. True, faid he. Is there not then fomething advantageous to 
each of thefe ? Certainly. And does not art, faid I, naturally tend to 
this, to feek out and afford to every thing its advantage ? It tends to this, 
faid he. Is there, now, any thing elfe advantageous to each of the arts, 

but to be the mod perfeft poflible ? How afk you this ? As, if you afked 

me, faid I, whether it fufficed the body to be body, or if it flood in need 
of any thing,—I would fay, that it flood in need of fomething elfe. For 
this reafon is the medicinal art invented, becaufe the body is infirm, and 
is not fufficient for itfelf in fuch a flate; in order therefore to afford it 
things for its advantage, for this purpofe, art has been provided. Do 
I feem to you, laid I, to fay right, or not, in fpeaking in this manner? 
Right, faid he. But what now ? This medicinal art itfelf, or any 
other, is it imperfeft, fo long as it is wanting in a certain virtue ? As 
the eyes, when they want feeing; and the ears, hearing; and, for thefe 
reafons have they need of a certain art, to perceive, and afford them 
what is advantageous for thefe purpofes ? And is there, flill, in art it¬ 
felf, fome imperfeftion ; and does every art Hand in need of another 

art, to perceive what is advantageous to it, and this Hand in need of 

another, in like manner, and fo on, to infinity ? Or (hall each art 
perceive what is advantageous to itfelf; and Hand in need neither of itfelf, 
nor of another, to perceive what is for its advantage, with reference to its 

own 
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own imperfection ? For there is no imperfe&ion, nor error, in any art. 
Nor does it belong to it to feek what is advantageous to any thing, but to 
that of which it is the art. But it is, itl'elf, infallible, and pure, being in 
the right. So long as each art is an accurate whole, whatever it is. And 
confider now, according to that accurate difeourfe, whether it be thus, or 
otherwife. Thus, faid he, it appears. The medicinal art, then, laid I, 
does not confider what is advantageous to the medicinal art, but to the 
body. Yes, faid be. Nor the art of managing horfes, what is advanta¬ 
geous for that art; but what is advantageous for horfes. Nor does any 
other art conlider what is advantageous for itfelf, (for it hath no need,) 
but what is advantageous for that of which it is the art: So, replied he, 
it appears. But, Thraly machus, the arts rule and govern that of which 
they are the arts. He yielded this, but with great difficulty. No fcieuce, 
then, confiders the advantage of the more powerful, nor enjoins it; but 
that of the inferior, and of what is governed. He confented to thefe 
things at laid, though he attempted to contend about them, but afterwards 
he confented. Why, then, faid I, no phyfician, fo far as he is a phyficiau, 
confiders what is advantageous for the phyfician, nor enjoins it; but what 
it advantageous for the fick; for it has been agreed, that the accurate 
phyfician is one who takes care of fick bodies, and not an amaffer of 
wealth. Has it not been agreed ? He alfented. And likewife that the 
accurate pilot is the governor of the failors, and not a failor r It has 
been agreed. Such a pilot, then, and governor will not confider and 
enjoin what is the advantage of the pilot, but what is advantageous to the 
failor, and the governed. He confented, with difficulty. Nor, yet, 
Thrafymachus, faid I, does any other, in any government, as far as he is 
a governor, confider or enjoin his own advantage, but that of the 
governed, and of thofe to whom he miniflers; and, with an eye to this, 
and to what is advantageous and fuitable to this, he both lays what he 
fays, and does what he does. When we were at this part of the dilcourle, 
and it was evident to all that the definition of what was juft, flood now 
on the contrary fie'e, Thrafymachus, inftead of replying. Tell me, laid 
he, Socrates, have you a nurfe ? What, faid I, ought you not rather to 
anfwer, than alk luch things ? Bccaufe, faid he, ffie negledts you when 
your nofe is fluffed, and does not wipe it when it needs it, you who 
4 underfland 
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underftand neither what is meant by fheep, nor by Ihepherd. For 
what now is all this ? faid I. Becaufe you think that fhepherds, and 
neatherds, ought to confider the good of the fheep, or oxen, to fatten 
them, and to minifter to them, having in their eye, fomething be- 
Ades their mafter’s good and their own. And you fancy that thofe 
who govern in cities, thofe who govern truly, are fomehow otherwife 
affected towards the governed than one is towards fheep; and that 
they are attentive, day and night, to fomewhat elfe than tis, how 
they fhall be' gainers themfelves ; and fo far are you from the notion 
of the juft and of juftice, and of the unjuft and injuftice, that you 
do not know that both juftice and the juft are, in reality, a foreign 
good, the advantage of the more powerful, and of the governor; but 
properly, the hurt of the fubject, and the inferior; and injuftice is the 
contrary. And juftice governs fuch as are truly Ample and juft; and 
the governed do what is for the governor’s advantage, he being more 
powerful, and miniftering to him, promote his happinefs, but by no 
means their own. You muft thus confider it, moll Ample Socrates I 
that, on all occafions, the juft man gets lefs than the unjuft. Firft, in 
co-partnerfhips with one another, where the one joins in company 
with the other, you never can And, on the diflolving of the company, 
that the juft man gets more than the unjuft, but lefs: Then, in civil 
affairs, where there are taxes to be paid from equal fubftance; the juft 
man pays, more, the other lefs. But when there is any thing to be gained, 
the one gains nothing, but the gain of the other is great : For, when each of 
them governs in any public magiftracy. this, if no other lols, befals the juft 
man, that his domeftic affairs, at leaft, are in a worfe Atuation through his 
neglect; and that he gains nothing from the public, becaufe he is juft : 
Add to this, that he comes to be hated by his domeftics and acquaint¬ 
ance, when at no time he will ferve them beyond what is juft : But 
all thefe things are quite otherwife with the unjuft; fuch an one, I 
mean, as I now mentioned; one who has it greatly in his power 
to become rich. Confider him, then, if you would judge how much 
more it is for his private advantage to be unjuft than juft, and you 
will moft eafily underftand it if you come to the moll Anifhed in- 
juflice; filch as renders the unjuft man moft happy, but the injured, 
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and thofe who are unwilling to do injuftice, moll wretched ; and that 
is tyranny, which takes away the goods of others, both by fecret fraud, 
and by open violence; both things (acred and holy, both private and 
public, and thefe not by degrees, but all at once. In all particular 
cafes of fuch crimes, when one, committing injuftice, is not con¬ 
cealed, he is punilhed, and fuffers the greateft ignominy. For accord¬ 
ing to the feveral kinds of the wickednefs they commit, they are called 
facrilegious, robbers, houfe-breakers, pilferers, thieves. But when any 
one, befides thefe thefts of the fubftance of his citizens, fliall fteal and 
enflave the citizens themfelves; inftead of thofe difgraceful names, he 
is called happy and bleft; not by his citizens alone, but likewife by 
others, as many as are informed that he has committed the mod con- 
fummate wickednefs. For fuch as revile wickednefs, revile it not 
becaufe thev are afraid of doing, but becaufe they are afraid of fuffer- 
ing, unjuft-things. And thus, Socrates, injuftice, when in fufficient 
meafure, is both more powerful, more free, and hath more abfolute 
command than juftice : and, (as I faid at the beginning,) the advantage 
of the more powerful, is juftice; but injuftice is the profit and advan¬ 
tage of onefelf. Thrafymachus having faid thefe things, inclined to 
go away; like a bath-keeper after he had poured into our ears this 
rapid and long difeourfe. Thefe, however, who were prefent, would 
not fuffer him, but forced him to ftay, and give an account of what he had 
laid. I too myfelf earneftly entreated him, and faid, divine Thrafymachus! 
after throwing in upon us fo ftrange a difeourfe, do you intend to go away 
before you teach us fufficiently, or learn yourfelf, whether the cafe be as 
you fay, or otherwife ? Do you imagine you attempt to determine a fmall 
matter, and not the guide of life, by which, each of us being conduced, 
may lead the moil happy life. But I imagine, faid Thrafymachus, 
that this is otherwife. You feem truly, faid I, to care nothing for 
us ; nor to be any way concerned, whether we (hall live well or ill, 
whilft we are ignorant of what you fay you know : But, good Tbrafy- 
machus, be readily difpofed to fhow it alfo to us, nor will the favour be 
ill placed, whatever you lhall beftow on fo many of us as arc now prefent. 
And I, for my own part, tell you, that I am not perfuaded, nor do 1 
think that injuftice is more profitable than juftice ; not although it ftiould 
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be permitted to exert itfelf, and be noway hindered from doing whatever 
it fhould incline. But, good Thrafymachus, let him be unjuft, let him 
be able to do unjuftly, either in fecret, or bv force, yet will you not 
perfuade me at lcaft that injuftice is more profitable than juftice, and 
probably fome other of us here is of the fame mind, and I am not Angle. 
Convince us then, bleft Thrafymachus ! that we imagine wrong, when 
we value juftice more than injuftice. But how, laid he, (hall 1 convince 
you ? For, if I have not convinced you by what I have faid already, 
what fhall I further do for you ? fhall 1 enter into your foul, and put my 
reafoning within you ? God forbid, faid I, you fhall not do that. But, 
firft of all, whatever you have faid, abide by it: or, if you do change, 
change openly ; and do not deceive us. For now you fee, Thrafymachus, 
(for let us ftill confider what is faid above,) that when you firft defined the 
true phyfician, you did not afterwards think it needful that the true 
fhepherd fhould, ftridlly, upon the like principles, keep his flock ; but you 
fancy that, as a fhepherd, he may feed his flock, not regarding what is 
beft for the fheep, but as fome glutton, who is going to feaft on them at 
fome entertainment; or yet to difpofe of them as a merchant; and not a 
fhepherd. ’ But the fhepherd-art hath certainly no other care, but of that 
for which it is ordained, to afford it what is beftfor its own affairs are 
already fufficiently provided for; fo as to be in the very beft ftate while it 
needs nothing of the fhepherd-art. In the fame manner, I at leaft 
imagined, there was a neceflity for agreeing with us in this, that every 
government, in as far as it is government, confiders what is beft for 
nothing elfe but for the governed, and thofe under its charge; both in 
political and private government. But do you imagine that governors 
in cities, fuch as are truly governors, govern willingly ? Truly, faid he, 
as for that, I not only imagine it, but am quite certain. Why now, laid 
I, Thrafymachus, do you not perceive, as to all other governments, that 
no one undertakes them willingly, but they afk a reward ; as the profit 
arifing from governing is not to be to themfelves, but to the governed ? 
Or, tell me this now ? do not we fay that every particular art is in this 
cliftindl, in having a diftindt power ? And now, bleft Thrafymachus, 
anfwer not differently from your fentiments, that we may make fome 
progrefs. In this, faid he, it is diftinfl. And does not each of them 
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afford us a certain dillinct advantage, and not a common one ? As the 
medicinal affords health, the pilot art, prelervation in failing ; and the 
others in like manner. Certainly. And does not the mercenary art afford 
a reward, for this is its power ? Or, do you call both the medicinal art,, 
and the pilot art, one and the fame ? Or, rather, if you will define them 
accurately, as you propofcd; though one in piloting recover his health, 
becaufc failing agrees with him, you will not the more on this account 
call it the medicinal art ? No, indeed, faid he. Nor will you,, I imagine, 
call the mercenary art the medicinal, though one, in gaining a reward, 
recover his health. No, indeed. What now ? Will you call the medi¬ 
cinal, the mercenary art, if one in performing a cure gain a reward ? 
No, faid he. Have we not acknowledged, then, that there is a diftinbt 
advantage of every art ? Be it fo, faid he. What is that advantage, then,, 
with which all artiffs in common are advantaged ? It is plain it muff; be 
in ufmg fomethiiig common to all that they are advantaged by it. It 
feems lb, laid he. Yet we fay that artifts are profited in receiving a 
reward arifing to them from tire increafe of a lucrative art. He agreed 
with difficulty. Has not, then, every one this advantage in his art, the 
receiving a reward. Yet, if we are to confider accurately, the medicinak 
art produces health, and the mercenary art a reward ; mafonry, a houle,. 
and, the mercenary art accompanying it, a reward. And all the others,, 
in like manner, every one produces its own work, and benefits that for 
which it was ordained ; but, if it meet not with a reward, what is the 
artiff advantaged by his art ? It does not appear, faid he. But does he 
then no fervice when he works without reward ? I think he does. Is not 
this, then, now evident, Thrafymachus, that no art, nor government,, 
provides what is advantageous for itfelf; but, as I faid long ago, provides 
and enjoins what is advantageous for the governed ; having in view the 
profit of the inferior, and not that of the more powerful. And, for thefe 
reafons, friend Thrafymachus, 1 likewife (aid now, that no one is willing 
to govern, and to undertake to reftify the ills of others, but aiks a reward; 
for it; becaufe, whoever will perform the art handlomely, never adts what 
is beff for himfelf, in ruling according to art, but what is beff for the 
governed ; and on this account, it feems, a reward muff be given to thofe 
who Ihall be willing to govern ; either money, or honour ; or puniffiment, 
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if they will not govern. How fay you, Socrates, faid Glauco ; two of the 
rewards I understand ; but this punishment you fpeak of, and here you 
mention it in place of a reward, I know not. You know not,, then, faid 
I, the reward of the beft of men, on account of which the mod worthy 
govern, when they confent to govern. Or, do you not know, that to be 
ambitious and covetous, is both deemed a reproach, and really is fo ? I 
know, faid he. For thofe reafons, then, faid I, good men are not willing 
to govern, neither for money, nor for honour; for they are neither willing 
to be called mercenary, in openly receiving a reward for governing, nor to 
be called thieves, in taking clandestinely from thofe under their govern¬ 
ment ; as little are they willing to govern for honour, for they are not 
ambitious.—Of neccflity then, there muft be laid on them a fine, 
that they may confent to govern. And hence, it feems, it hath, 
been acounted dishonourable to enter on government willingly, and not 
by constraint. And the greatest part of the punishment is to be governed 
by a bafe perfon, if one himfelf is not willing to govern : and the good feem 
to me to govern from a fear of this, when they do govern : and then, they 
enter on the government, not as on any thing good, or as what they are to 
reap advantage by, but as on a necefiary talk, and finding none better than 
themfelves, nor like them to entrult with the government: fince it would 
appear that, if there was a city of good men, the conteft would be, not to 
be in the government, as at prefent it is, to govern : And hence it would be 
manifeft, that he who is indeed the true governor, does not aim at his own 
advantage, but at that of the governed ; fo that every understanding man 
would rather choofe to be ferved, than to have trouble in Serving another. 
This, therefore, I, for my part, will never yield to Thrafymachus ; that 
juStice is the advantage of the more powerful ; but this we Shall confider 
afterwards. What Thrafymachus fays now, leems to me of much more 
importance, when he fays that the life of the unjuSt man is better than 
that of the juft. You, then, Glauco, faid I, which Side do you choofe; 
and which Seems to you moSt agreeable to truth r The life of the juft, Said 
he, 1, for my part, deem to be the more profitable. Have you heard, 
faid 1, how many good things Thrafymachus juft now enumerated in the 
life of tiie unjult ? I heard, faid he, but am not perfuaded. Are you willing, 
then, that we lhould perfuade him, (if we be able any how to find argu¬ 
ments). 
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ments), that there is no truth m what he fays ? Why not, faid he. If then, 
laid I, pulling on the other fide, we advance argument for argument, how 
many good things there are in being juft, and then again, he on the other 
fide, we {hall need a third perfon to compute and eftimate what each (hall 
have faid on either fide ; and we {hall likewife need fome judges to deter¬ 
mine the matter. But, if, as now, aflenting to one another, we con- 
fider thefe things ; we lhall be both judges and pleaders ourfelves. Cer¬ 
tainly, faid he. Which way, then, faid I, do you choofe ? This way, faid 
he. Come then, faid I, Thrafymachus, anfwer us from the beginning. 
Do you fay that complete injuftice is more profitable than complete juftice ? 
Yes, indeed, I lay fo, replied he. And the reafons for it I have enume¬ 
rated. Come now, do you ever affirm any thing of this kind concerning 
them ? Do you fall one of them, virtue ; and the other, vice ? Why not ? 
Is not then, juftice, virtue ; and injuftice, vice ? Very likely, faid he, moft 
pleafa’nt Socrates ! after I fay that injuftice is profitable ; but juftice is not; 
What then ? The contrary, laid he. Is it juftice you call vice ? No, but 
I call it, altogether genuine fimplicity. Do you, then, call injuftice, cun¬ 
ning ? No, faid he, but I call it fagacity. Do the unjuft feem to you, 
Thraiymachus, to be both prudent and good ? Such, at lead, faid he, as 
are able to do injuftice in perfection ; fuch as are able to fubjeft to them- 
felves ftates and nations ; but you probably imagine I fpeak of thofe who 
cut purfes : Even fuch things as thefe, he faid, are profitable if con¬ 
cealed ; but fuch only as I now mentioned are of any worth. I under- 
ftand, {aid I, what you want to fay : But this I have wondered at, that 
you ffiould deem injuftice to be a part of virtue and of wildom and juftice 
among their contraries. But I do deem it altogether fo. Your meaning, 
faid I, is now more determined, friend, and it is no longer eafy for one 
to find what to fay againft it : for, if when you had fet forth injuftice as 
profitable, you had ftill allowed it to be vice or ugly, as fome others do, we 
fhould have had fomething to fay, fiaeaking according to the received opi¬ 
nions : But now, it is plain, you will call it beautiful and powerful; 
.and all thofe other things you will attribute to it which we attribute to 
the juft man, fince you have dared to clafs it with virtue and wifdom. 
You conjedure, faid he, moft true. But, however, I muft not grudge, 
faid I, to purfue our inquiry fo long as I conceive you fpeak as you think; 
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for to me you plainly feem now, Thrafymachus, not to lie in irony, but 
to fpeak what you think concerning the truth. What is the difference to 
you, faicl he, whether I think fo or not, if you do not confute my reafon- 
itig ; None at all, faid I. But endeavour, further, to anfwer me this like- 
wife—Does a juft man feem to you defirous to have more than another juft 
man ? By no means, faid he ; for otherwife he would not be courteous and 
fimple, as we now fuppofed him. But what, will he not defire it in a juft 
adion ? Not even in a juft adion, faid he. But, whether would he deem it 
proper to exceed the unjuft man and count it juft ? or would he not ? He 
would, faid he, both count it juft and deem it proper but would not be 
able to effed it. That, faid I, I do not alk. But, whether a juft man would 
neither deem it proper, nor incline to exceed a juft man, but would deem 
it proper to exceed the unjuft ? This laft, faid he, is what he would incline • 
to do. But what would the unjuft man do? Would he deem it proper 
to exceed the juft man even in a juft adion ? Why not, laid he, he who 
deems it proper to exceed all others. Will not then the unjuft man defire 
to exceed the unjuft man likewife, and in an unjuft adion ; and contend that 
he himfelf receive more than all others ? Certainly. Thus, we lay, then, 
faid I, the juft man does not defire to exceed one like himfelf, but one un¬ 
like. But the unjuft man defires to exceed both one like, and one unlike 
himfelf. You have Ipoken, faid he, perfedly well. But, faid I, the unjuft 
man is both wife and good ; but the juft man is neither. This, too, laid 
he, is well faid. Is not, then, faid 1, the unjuft man like the wife and the 
good, and the juft man unlike ? Muft he not, faid he, be like them, being 
fuch an one as we have fuppofed ; and he who is otherwife, be unlike them? 
Excellently. Each of them is indeed fuch as thofe he refembles. What 
elfe ? faid he. Be it fo, Thrafymachus, Call you one man mufical and 
another unmufical ? I do. Which of the two call you wife and which un¬ 
wife? I call the mufical, wife, and the unmufical, unwife. Is he not good 
in as much a6 he is wife, and ill in as much as he is unwife ? Yes. And 
what as to the phylician? Is not the cafe the fame ? The fame. Do you 
imagine, then, moll excellent Thrafymachus, that any mufician, in 
tuning a harp, wants to exceed, or deems it proper to have more Ikill than 
a man who is a mufician, with reference to the intention or remilfion 
of the firings ? I am not of that opinion. But what fay you of exceeding a 
6 man 
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man who is no mufician? Of neceflity, faid he, he will deem it proper to 
exceed him. And what as to the phyfician ? In prefenting a regimen of 
meats or drinks does he want to exceed another phyfician in medical cafes ? 
No indeed. But to exceed one who is no phyfician ? Yes. And as to all 
Iciencc and ignorance does any one appear to you intelligent who wants to 
grafp at or do or lay more than another intelligent in the art ; and not to 
do the lame things, in the fame affair, which one equally intelligent with 
himfelf doth ? Probably there is a neceffity, faid he, it be fo. But what, 
as to him who is ignorant ; will not he want to exceed the intelligent and 
the ignorant both alike r Probably, But the intelligent is wife ? I fay fo. 
And the wife is good ? I fay fo. But the good and the wife will not want 
to exceed one like himfelf ; but the unlike and contrary ? It feems fo, faid 
he. But the evil and the ignorant wants to exceed both one like himfelf 
and his oppofite : It appears fo. Why, then, Thrafymachus, faid I, the 
■unjufl: defires to exceed both one unlike and one like himfelf. Do not you 
fay fo ? I do, faid he. But the juft man will not defire to exceed one like 
himfelf, but one unlike ? Yes. The juft man, then, faid I, refembles the 
wife and the good ; and the unjuft refembles the evil and the ignorant. It 
appears fo. But we acknowledged that each of them was fuchas that which 
they refembled. We acknowledged fo, indeed. The juft man, then, has 
appeared to us to be good and wile ; and the unjuft to be ignorant and de¬ 
praved. Thrafymachus now confelfed all thefe things not eafily, as I now 
narrate them, but dragged and with difficulty and prodigious fweat, it 
being now the fummer feafon. And I then faw, but never before, Thra- 
lymachus blulh. After we bad acknowledged that juftice was virtue and 
wifdorn, and injuftice was vice and ignorance, well, faid I, let this remain 
fo. But we laid likewife that injuftice was powerful. Do not you remem¬ 
ber, Thrafymachus ? I remember, faid he. But what you now fay does 
not pleafe me ; and I have fomewhat to fay concerning it which I well 
know you would call declaiming if I Ihould advance it; either, then, fuffer 
me to fay what I incline, or if you incline to alk, do it; and I Ihall anfwer 
you “ be it fo,” as to old women telling ftories ; and Ihall aftent and diffent. 
By no means, laid I, contrary to your own opinion. Juft to pleafe you, 
faid he ; fince you will not allow me to fpeak. But do you want any thing 
further ? Nothing, truly, faid I : but if you arc to do thus, do ; I Ihall 
4 alk. 
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afk. Afk then. This, then, I afk, which I did juft now ; (that we 
may in an orderly way fee through our difcourfe,) of what kind is 
juftice, compared with injuftice ; for it was furely faid that injuftice was 
more powerful and ftronger than juftice. It was fo faid juft now, re¬ 
plied he. But, if juftice be both virtue and wifdom, it will eafily, I ima¬ 
gine, appear to be likewife more powerful than injuftice - r fince injuftice 
is ignorance ; of this now none can be ignorant. But I am willing, for 
my own part, Thrafymachus, to confider it not limply in this manner, 
but fome how thus. Might you not fay that a ftate was unjuft, and 
attempted to enflave other ftates unjuftly, and did enflave them ; and 
had many ftates in flavery under itfelf? Why not, faid he: and the 
beft ftate will chiefly do this, and fuch as is mod completely unjuft. I 
underftand, faid I, that this was your fpeech; but I confider this in it;— 
Whether this ftate, which becomes more powerful than the other ftate, 
fliall hold this power without juftice, or muft it of neceffity be with 
juftice? With juftice, faid he, if indeed, as you now faid, juftice be 

wifdom ; but, if as I faid, with injuftice. I am much delighted, faid 

I, Thrafymachus, that you do not merely aflent and diffent, hut that 
you anfwer fo handfomely. I do, it faid he, to gratify you. That is 
obliging in you. But gratify me in this likewife, and tell me; do you 

imagine that a city, or camp, or robbers, or thieves, or any other 

community, fuch as jointly undertakes to do any thing unjuftly, is able 
to effedfuate any thing if they injure one another? No indeed, faid he. 
But what, if they do not injure one another; will they not do better ? 
Certainly. For injuftice, fome how, Thrafymachus, brings feditions, 
and hatreds, and fightings among them ; but juftice affords harmony 
and friendfhip. Does it not ? Be it fo, faid he, that I may not differ 
from you. You are very obliging, moft excellent Thrafymachus ! But 
tell me this. If this be the work of injuftice, wherever it is, to create 
hatred, will it not then, when happening among free men and flaves, 
make them hate one another, and grow feditious, and become impotent 
to do any thing together in company ? Certainly. But what, in the 
cafe of injuftice between any two men, will they not differ, and hate, 
and become enemies to one another, and to juft men ? They will be¬ 
come fo, faid he. If now, wonderful Thrafymachus, injuftice be in 
vol. i. s. one, 
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one, whether does it lofe its power, or will it no lefs retain it? Let it, 
laid he, no lefs retain it. Does it not then appear to have fuch a 
power as this—That wherever it is, whether in a city, or tribe, or 
camp, or wherever elfe, in the firft place, it renders it unable for 
action in itfelf, through feditions and differences ; and, befides, makes 
it an enemy to itfelf, and to every opponent, and to the juft ? Is it not 
thus ? Certainly. And, when injuftice is in one man, it will have, I 
imagine, all thefe effects, which it is natural for it to produce. In the 
firfl place, it will render him unable for aflion whilft he is in feditiou 
and difagreement with himfelf; and next as he is an enemy both to 
himfelf, and to the juft. Is it not fo ? Yes. But the Gods, friend, 
are likewife juft. Let them be fo, faid he. The unjuft man then, 
Thrafymachus, fhall .be an enemy alfo to the Gods; and the juft man, 
a friend. Feaft yourfelf, faid he, with the reafoning boldly ; for I will 
not oppofe you, ‘that I may not render myfelf odious to thefe Gods. 
Come then, faid I, and complete to me this feaft; anfwering as you 
were doing juft now : for the juft already appear to be wil'er, and better, 
and more powerful to aft; but the unjuft are not able to aft any thing, 
with one another: and what we faid with reference to thofe who are 
tinjuft,—that they are ever at any time able ftrenuoufly to aft jointly 
together ; this we fpoke not altogether true, for they would not fpare 
one another; being thoroughly unjuft; but it is plain that there was 
in them juftice, which made them refrain from injuring one another, 
and thofe of their party; and by this juftice they performed what they 
did. And they rufhed on unjuft aftions, through injuftice; being half 
wicked; fmee thofe who are completely wicked, and perfeftly unjuft, 
are likewife perfeftly unable to aft. This then I underftand is the 
cafe with reference to thefe matters, and not as you were eftablifhing 
at firft. But whether the juft live better than the unjuft, and are 
more happy (which we propofed to confider afterwards), is now to 
be confidered; and they appear to do fo even at prefent, as 1 imagine, 
at leaft, from what has been faid. Let us, however, confider it furth¬ 
er. For the difcourle is not about an accidental thing, but about this, 
in what manner we ought to live. 

Confider then, faid he. I am confidering, faid I, and tell me; does 
4 there 
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there any thing feem to you to be the work of a horfe ? Yes. Would 
you not call that the work of a horfe, or of any one elfe, which one 
does with him only, or in the baft manner? I do not understand, faid 
he. Thus then: Do you fee with any thing elfe but the eyes ? No 
indeed. What now, could you hear with any thing but the ears? By 
no means. Do we not juftly then call thefe things the works of 
thefe ? Certainly. But what, could not you with a fword, a knife, 

and many other things, cut oft' a branch of a vine ? Why not ? But 

with nothing, at leaft 1 imagine, fo handfomely, as with a pruning- 
hook, which is made for that purpofe : Shall we not then fettle this to 
be its work? We Shall then Settle it. I imagine, then, you may now 
understand better what I was aSking when I inquired whether the 
work of each thing were not that which it alone performs, or performs 
in the beft manner. I understand you, faid he ; and this does feem to 
me to be the work of each thing. Be it fo, faid I. And is there 
not likewife a virtue belonging to every thing to which there is a 
certain work afligned ? But let us go over again the lame things: We 
Say there is a work belonging to the eyes ? There is. And is there 
not a virtue alfo belonging to the eyes ? A virtue alfo. Well then, 

was there any work of the ears ? Yes. Is there not then a virtue 

alfo ? A virtue alfo. And what as to all other things ? Is it not 
thus ? It is. But come, could the eyes ever handfomely perform their 
work, not having their own proper virtue; but, inftead of virtue, hav¬ 
ing vice ? How could they, faid he, for you probably mean their having 
blindnefs inftead of Sight. Whatever, Said I, be their virtue, for I do 
not alk this ; but, whether it be with their own proper virtue that they 
handfomely perform their own proper work, whatever things are per¬ 
formed, and by their vice, unhandfomely ? In this at leaft, faid he, you 
you fay true. And will not the ears likewife, when deprived of their 
virtue, perform their work ill ? Certainly. And do we fettle all 
other things according to the fame reafoning ? So I imagine. Come, 
then, after thefe things, coufider this. Is there belonging to the 
foul a certain work, which, with no one other being whatever, you 
tan perform ; fuch as this, to care for, to govern, to confult, and all 
fuch things; is there any other than the foul, to whom we may juftly 
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afcribe them, and fay they properly belong to it ? No other. But what 
of this ? To live ; lhall we lay it is the work of the foul ? Moll 
efpecially, faid he. Do not we fay, then, that there is fome virtue of the 
foul, likewile ? We fay fo. And lhall, then, the foul, ever at all, 
Thrafymachus, perform her works handfomely, whilft deprived of her 
proper virtue ? or, is this impoflible ? It is impoffible. Of neceflity, then, 
a depraved foul mull in a bad manner govern, and take care of things ; 
and a good foul perform all thefe things well. Of neceflity. But 
did not we agree that juftice was the virtue of the foul ; and injuftice its 
vice? We did agree. Why, then, the juft foul, and the juft man, lhall 
live well ; and the unjuft, ill. It appears fo, laid he, according to your 
reafoning. But, furely, he who lives well is both blefied and happy, and he 
who does not is the oppofite. Why not ? The juft, then, is happy ; and 
the unjuft, miferable. Let them be fo, faid he. But it is not advan¬ 
tageous to be milerable, but to be happy. Certainly. At no time, then, 
bleft Thrafymachus, is injuftice more advantageous than juftice. Thus, 
now, Socrates, faid he, have you been feafted in Diana’s feftival. By 
you, truly, I have, Thrafymachus, faid I ; fince you are grown meek;' 
and have ceafed to be troublefome : I have not feafted handfomely, owing 
to myfelf, and not to you : But as voracious guefts, fnatching ftiil what is 
bringing before them, tafte of it before they have fufficiently enjoyed what 
went before ; fo I, as I imagine, before I have found what we firft inquired 
into,—what juftice is,—have left this, hurrying to inquire concerning it, 
whether it be vice and ignorance, or wifdom and virtue. And, a difeourfe 
afterwards falling in, that injuftice was more profitable than juftice, I could 
not refrain from coming to this from the other: So that, from the dia¬ 
logue, I have now come to know nothing ; for whilft I do not know what 
juftice is, I lhall hardly know whether it be fome virtue or not, and whether 
he who polTeftfes it be unhappy or happy. 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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SECOND AND THIRD BOOKS OF THE REPUBLIC, 
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AN APOLOGY FOR THE FABLES OF HOMER. 


i\S a very confiderable part both of the fecond and third books of The 
Republic confids in examining and reprobating the affertions of the poets 
and particularly the fables of Homer, concerning divine natures, it 
appeared to me that I could not more effentially benefit the reader than 
by prcfenting him with the following defence of Homer and divine 
fables in general, from the expofition of the more difficult quedions in 
this dialogue, by that coryphaeus of all true philofophers Proclus. For 
in this apology Homer and Plato are fo admirably reconciled, that the 
poetry of the one and the philofophy of the other are in the highdt 
degree honoured by the expulfion of the former from the polity of the 
latter. In ffiort, it will be found, however paradoxical it may appear, 
that the mod: divine of poets ought beyond all others to be ban idled from 
a republic planned by the prince of philofophers. Such readers, too, as 
may fortunately poflefs a genius adapted for thefe fpeculations, will find 
that the fables of Homer are replete with a theory no lefs grand than 
fcientific, no lefs accurate than fublime; that they are truly the progeny 
of divine fury ; are worthy to be afcribed to the Mufes as their origin ; 
are capable of exciting in thofe that underdand them the mod exalted 
conceptions, and of railing the imagination in conjunction with intellect, 
and thus purifying and illuminating its figured eye. 

Though I availed myfelf in this tranflation of the epitome made by 
Gefncr of this apology, who feems to have confulted a more perfect 
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manufcript than that from which the Bafil edition was printed, yet 
I frequently found it neceffary to correCt the Greek text from my own 
conjecture, as the learned reader will readily perceive. Some of thefo 
emendations I have noted in the courfe of the tranflation ; but as they 
are numerous many are omitted. 


I. CONCERNING T1IE MODE OF THE APPARATUS OF DIVINE FABLES WITH 

THEOLOGISTS. — THE CAUSES OF SUCH FABLES ASSIGNED; AND Ar 

SOLUTION OF THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST THEM. 

Since Socrates accufes the mode of fables according to which Homer 
and Hefiod have delivered do&rines concerning the Gods, and prior to 
thefe Orpheus, and any other poets, who with a divine mouth, eiBea 
<rro/u.*Ti, have interpreted things which have a perpetual famenefs of fub- 
fiftence, it is neceffary that we fhould in the firft place fhow that the 
difpofition of the Homeric fables is adapted to the things which it indi¬ 
cates. For it may be faid, How can things which are remote from the 
good and the beautiful, and which deviate from order,—how can bafe and 
illegal names, ever be adapted to thofe natures whofe elfence is charac¬ 
terized by the good, and is confubfiftent with the beautiful, in whom there 
is the firft order, and from whom all things are unfolded into light, in 
conjunction with beauty and undefiled power? How then can things 
which are full of tragical portents and phantafms which fubfift with 
material natures, and are deprived of the whole of juftice and the whole 
of divinity, be adapted to fuch natures as thefe ? For is it not unlawful to 
aferibe to the nature of the Gods, who are exempt from all things through 
tranfeendent excellence, adulteries, and thefts, precipitations from heaven, 
injurious conduCt towards parents, bonds, and caftrations, and fuch 
other particulars as are celebrated by Homer and other antient poets ? 
But, as the Gods are feparated from other things, are united with the good, 
or the ineffable principle of things, and have nothing of the imperfection 
of inferior natures belonging to them, but are unmingled and undefiled 
with refpeCt to all things, prefubfifting uniformly according to one bound 
and order,—in like manner it is requifite to employ the mod excellent 
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language in fpeaking of them, and fuch appellations as are full of 
intellect, and which are able to affimilate us, according to their proper 
order, to their ineffable tranfcendency. It is alfo neceffary to purify the 
notions of the foul from material pbantafms, in the myflic intellectual 
conceptions of a divine nature ; and, rejecting every thing foreign and all 
falfe opinions, to conceive every thing as fmall with refpeCt to the unde¬ 
filed tranfcendency of the Gods, and believe in right opinion alone, and 
the more excellent fpeClacles of intellect in the truth concerning the 
firft of efiences. 

Let no one therefore fay to us that fuch things harmonize with the Gods 
as are adapted to men, nor endeavour to introduce the paffions of material 
irrationality to natures expanded above intellect, and an intellectual 
effence and life : for thefe lymbols do not appear fimilar to the hyparxes 1 
of the Gods. It is therefore requifite that fables, if they do not entirely 
wander from the truth inherent in things, Ihould be in a certain refpeCt 
affimilated to the particulars, the occult theory of which they endeavour 
to conceal by apparent veils. Indeed, as Plato himfelf often myftically 
teaches us divine concerns through certain images, and neither any thing 
bafe, nor any reprefentation of diforder, nor material and turbulent 
phantafm, is inferted in his fables,—but the intellectual conceptions con¬ 
cerning the Gods are concealed with purity, before which the fables are 
placed like confpicuous flatues, and moft fimilar reprefentations of the 
inward arcane theory,—in like manner it is requifite that poets, and Homer 
himfelf, if they devife fables adapted to the Gods, Ihould reject thefe 
multiform compofitions, and which are at the fame time replete with 
names moft contrary to things, but employing fuch as regard the beautiful 
and the good, Ihould, through thefe, exclude the multitude from a know¬ 
ledge concerning the Gods, which does not pertain to them, and at the 
fame time employ in a pious manner fabulous devices refpedting divine 
natures. 

Thefe are the things which, as it appears to me, Socrates objects to the 
fables o'f Homer, and for which perhaps lome one befiJes may accufe 


1 Hypatxis (Ignifies the fummit of efience j and, in all the divinities except the firfi: God, 
ts the one coaGJered as participated by efience. See the Iatrodu&ion to the Parmenides. 
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other poets, in confequence of not admitting the apparently monftrous. 
fignification of names. In anfwer then to thefe objections, we reply 
that fables fabricate all that apparatus pertaining to them, which firft 
prefents itfelf to our view, inftead of the truth which is eftablifhed in the 
arcana, and employ apparent veils of conceptions invifible and unknown 
to the multitude. This indeed is their diftingui thing excellence, that 
they narrate nothing belonging to natures truly good to the profane, but 
only extend certain veftiges of the whole mythic difcipline to fuch as 
are naturally adapted to be led from thefe to a theory inaccettible to the 
vulgar. For thefe, inftead of inveftigating the truth which they contain, 
ufe only the pretext of fabulous devices; and, inftead of the purification of 
intellect, follow phantaftic and figured conceptions. Is it not therefore 
abfurd in thefe men to accufe fables of their own illegitimate conduit, 
and not themfelves for the erroneous manner in which they confides 
them ? 

In the next place, do we not fee that the multitude are injured by fuch 
things as are remarkably venerable and honourable, from among all other 
things, and which are eftablifhed in and produced by the Gods them¬ 
felves ? For who will not acknowledge that the myfteries and perfective 
rites lead fouls upwards from a material and mortal life, and conjoin 
them with the Gods, and tiiat they fupprefs all that tumult which in¬ 
fatuates itfelf from the irrational part into intellectual illuminations, 
and expel whatever is indefinite and dark from thofe that are initiated, 
through the light proceeding from the Gods ? Yet at the fame time 
nothing can reftrain the multitude from fuftaining from thefe all-various 
diftortions, and, in confequence of ufing the good, and the powers proceed¬ 
ing from thefe, according to their perverted habit, departing from the Gods, 
and truly iacred ceremonies, and falling into a paftive and irrational life. 
Thofe indeed that accufe the myfteries for producing thefe effects in the 
multitude, may alfo accufe the fabrication of the univerfe, the order of 
wholes, and the providence of all things, becaufe thofe that receive the gifts 
of thefe, ufe them badly ; but neither is fuch an accufation holy, nor ia 
it fit that fables Ihould be calumniated on account of the perverted con¬ 
ceptions of the multitude. For the virtue and vice of things are not 
to be determined from thofe that ufe them perverfely ; but it is fit that 

every 
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every thing fhould be eftimated from its own proper nature, and the 
re&itude which it contains. Hence the Athenian gueft, in the Laws of 
Plato, is of opinion that even intoxication ought not to be expelled from 
a well-inftituted city, on account of the views of the multitude and its 
corrupt ufe ; for he fays it greatly contributes to education, if it is pro¬ 
perly and prudently employed. And yet it may be faid that intoxication 
corrupts both the bodies and fouls of thofe that are fubject to it; but the 
legiflator does not on this account detradl from its proper worth, and the 
aid it affords to virtue. 

But if any one accufes fables on account of their apparent depravity, 
and the bafe names which they employ,—fince things of this kind are by 
no means fimilar to the divine exemplars of which fables are the images,— 
we reply in the firft place, that there are two kinds of fables, thofe adapted 
to the education of youth, and thofe full of a divine fury, and which 
rather regard the univerfe itfelf than the habit of thofe that hear them. 
In the next place we muft diftinguifh the lives of thofe that ufe fables; 
and we muft confider that fome are juvenile, and converfant with Ample 
habits; but that others are able to be excited to intellect, to the whole- 
genera of the Gods, to their progreflions through all things, their feries, 
and their terminations, which haften to be extended as far as to the laft 
of things. This being premifed, we muft fay that the fables of Homer 
and Hefiod are not adapted to the education of youth, but that they 
follow the nature of wholes, and the order of things, and conjoin with 
true beings fuch as are capable of being led to the elevated furvey of 
divine concerns. For the fathers of fables—perceiving that nature, fabri¬ 
cating images of immaterial and intelligible forms, and diverfifying the 
fenfible world with the imitations of thefe, adumbrated things impartible 
partibly, but exprefled things eternal through fuch as proceed according to 
time, things intelligible through fenfibles, that which is immaterial 
materially, that which is without interval with interval, and through 
mutation that which is firmly eftablifhed, conformably to the nature and 
the progreflion of the phenomena,—they alfo, deviling the refemblances 
and images of things divine in their verles, imitated the tranfcendent 
power of exemplars by contrary and moft remote adumbrations. Hence 
they indicated that which is fupernatural in things divine by things 
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contrary to nature, that which is more divine than all rcafon, by that 
which is contrary to reai'on, and that which is expanded above all partial 
beauty, by things apparently bafe. And thus by an aftimilative method 
they recalled to our memory the exempt fupremacy of divine natures. 

Befides this, according to every order of the Gods, which beginning 
from on high gradually proceeds as far as to the laft of things, and pene¬ 
trates through all the genera of beings, we may perceive the terminations 
of their feries exhibiting fuch idioms as fables attribute to the Gods 
themfelves, and that they give fubfiftence to, and are conne&ive of, fuch 
things as thofe through which fables conceal the arcane theory of firft 
eflences. For the laft of the demoniacal genera, and which revolve 
about matter, prefide over the perverfion of natural powers, the bafenefs 
of material natures, the lapfe into vice, and a diforderly and confufed 
motion. For it is neceflary that thefe things fhould take place in the 
univerfe, and fhobld contribute to fill the variety of the whole order of 
things, and that the caufe of their fhadowy iubfiftence, and of their 
duration, fhould be comprehended in perpetual genera. The leaders of 
facred rites, perceiving thefe things, ordered that laughter and lamen¬ 
tations fhould be confecrated to luch-like genera in certain definite periods 
of time, and that they fhould be allotted a convenient portion of the 
whole of the facred ceremonies pertaining to a divine nature. As there¬ 
fore the art of facred rites, diftributing in a becoming manner the whole 
of piety to the Gods and the attendants of the Gods, that no part of 
worfhip might be omitted adapted to fuch attendants, conciliated die 
divinities by the moft holy myfteries and myftic fymbols, but called 
down the gifts of daemons by apparent paffions, through a certain 
arcane fympathy,—in like manner the fathers of thefe fables, looking, as 
I may fay, to all the progreflions of divine natures, and haftening to 
refer fables to the whole feries proceeding from each, eftablifhed the 
imagery in their fables, and which firft prefents itfelf to the view, 
analogous to the laft genera, and to thofe that prefide over ultimate and 
material paffions ; but to the contemplators of true being they delivered 
the concealed meaning, and which is unknown to the multitude, as 
declarative of the exempt and inacceffible eflence of the Gods. Thus, 
every fable is daemoniacal according to that which is apparent in it, but 
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is divine according to its recondite theory. If thefe things then are 
rightly aflerted, neither is it proper to deprive the fables of Homer of an 
alliance to things which have a true fubfiflence, becaufe they are not 
ferviceable to the education of youth ; for the end of fuch fables is not 
juvenile tuition, nor did the authors of fables devife them looking to this, 
nor are lliofe written by Plato to be referred to the fame idea with thofe 
of a more divinely infpired nature, but each is to be confidered leparately ; 
and the latter are to be eftablifhed as more philofophic, but the former 
as adapted to facred ceremonies and inftitutions. The latter likewife 
are fit to be heard by youth, but the former by thofe who have been 
properly condu&ed through all the other parts of learning. 

Socrates, indeed, fufficiently indicates this to thofe who are able to 
perceive his meaning, and alfo that he only blames the fables of Homer 
fo far as they are neither adapted to education, nor accord with the 
r-eftlefs and fimple manners of youth. He likewife fignifies that the 
recondite and occult good of fables requires a certain mythic and enthe- 
aftic (i. e. divinely infpired) intelligence. But the multitude, not per¬ 
ceiving the meaning of the Socratic affertions, and widely deviating from 
the conceptions of the philofopher, accufe every fuch-like kind of fables. 
But it is worth while to hear the words of Socrates, and through what 
caufe he rejects fuch a mythology: “ The young perfon (fays he) is not 
able to judge what is allegory, and what is not; but whatever opinions he 
receives at fuch an age are with difficulty waffied away, and are generally 
immoveable. On thefe accounts, care fhould be taken, above all things, 
that what they are firft to hear be compofed in the moft handfbme manner 
for exciting them to virtue.” With great propriety, therefore, do we 
fay that the Homeric fables do not well imitate a divine nature ; for they 
are not ufeful to legiflators for the purpofes of virtue and education, nor 
for the proper tuition of youth, but in this retpeft indeed they do not 
appear at all fimilar to things themfeives, nor adapted to thofe that prefide 
over the politic fcience ; but, after another manner, they harmonize with 
the Gods, and lead thofe who pofiefs a naturally good difpofition to the con¬ 
templation of divine natures ; and the good which they contain is not 
difciplinative, but my flic, nor does it regard a juvenile, but an aged habit 
of foul. This alfo Socrates hirnfelf reftifies, when he fays, “ That fuch 
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fables fhould be heard in fecrecy, by as few as poflible, after they had 
facrificed not a hog, but fome great and wonderful facrifice.” Socrates 
therefore is very far from defpifing this kind of fables, according to the 
opinion of the multitude; for he evinces that the hearing of them is 
coordinated with the moft holy initiations, and the moft fubtle myf- 
teries '. For to affert that fuch fables ought to be ufed in fecrel with 
a facrifice the greatejl and mojl Jicrfcfl, manifefts that the contemplation 
of them is myrtic, and that they elevate the fouls of the hearers to 
fublime fpeculations. Whoever therefore has diverted himfelf of every 
puerile and juvenile habit of the foul, and of the indefinite impulfes of 
the phantafy, and who has eftablifhed intellect as the leader of his life, 
fuch a one will moil opportunely participate of the fpe&acles concealed 
in fuch-like fables; but he who ftill requires inftruCtion, and fymmetry 
of manners, cannot with fafety engage in their fpeculation. 

It follows therefore, according to Socrates himfelf, that there is a 
two-fold fpecies of fables, one of which is adapted to the inftru&ion of 
youth, but the other Is myrtic; one is preparatory to moral virtue, but 
the other imparts a conjunction with a divine nature; one is capable of 
benefiting the many, the other is adapted to the few ; the one is common 
and known to mod men, but the other is recondite and unadapted to 
thofe who do not harten to become perfectly eftablifhed in a divine nature; 
and the one is co-ordinate with juvenile habits, but the other fearcely 
unfolds itfelf with facrifices and myrtic tradition. If therefore Socrates 
teaches us thefe things, muft we not fay that he harmonizes with Homer 
refpeCting fables i But he only rejects and reprobates them fo far as they 
appear unadapted to the hypothefis of his difcourfe, and the narration of 
the education of youth. 

But if it be requifite that legiflators fhould in one way be converfant 
with mythical fictions, and thofe who endeavour to cultivate more im¬ 
perfect habits, but in another way thofe who indicate by the divinely- 
infpired intuitive perceptions of intellect the iaefiable effence of the Gods 

* The EleufiniaTi, which Proclus calls the moft hefy of the myfteries, are Iikewife always 
denominated by him tiMtm: and Suidas informs us that Tixrm fignifies a myfterious facrifice, 
the grtatiji and mojl honourable. So that Socrates in the above paflage clearly indicates that 
fuch fables belong to the moft facred of the myfterics. 
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to thofe who are able to follow the moft elevated contemplations, we (hall 
not hefitate to refer the precipitations of Vulcan to the irreprehenfible 
fcience concerning the Gods, nor the Saturnian bonds, nor the caftrations 
of Heaven, which Socrates fays are unadapted to the ears of youth, and 
by no means harmonize with thofe habits which require juvenile tuition. 
For, in fhort, the myftic knowledge of divine natures can never fubfift in 
foreign receptacles. To thofe therefore that are capable of fuch fublime 
fpeculations we muft fay, that the precipitation of Vulcan indicates the 
progreffion of a divine nature from on high, as far as to the la ft fabrica¬ 
tion in fenfibles, and this fo as to be moved and perfected and dire&ed 
by the demiurgus and father of all things. But the Saturnian bonds manifeft 
the union of the whole fabrication of the univerfe 1 , with the intellectual 
and paternal fupremacy of Saturn. The caftrations of Heaven obfcurely fig- 
nifythe feparation of the Titanic* feries from the connective 3 order. By 
thus fpeaking we fhall perhaps aflert things that are known, and refer that 
which is tragical and fictitious in fables to the intellectual theory of the divine 
genera. For whatever among us appears to be of a worfe condition, and to 
belongto the inferior coordination of chings.fables affume according to abetter 
nature and power. Thus, for inftance, a bond with us impedes and reftrains 
energy, but there it is a contact and ineffable union with caufes. A pre¬ 
cipitation here is a violent motion from another ; but with the Gods it 
indicates prolific progreffion, and an unreftrained and free prefence to 
all things, without departing from its proper principle, but in an orderly 
manner proceeding from it through all things. And caftrations in things 
partial and material caufe a diminution of power, but in primary caufes 
they obfcurely fignify the progreffion of fecondary natures into a fubjedt 
order, from their proper caufes ; things firft at the fame time remaining 
eftablilhed in theml'elves undiminifhed, neither moved from themfelves 
through the progreffion of thefe, nor mutilated by their feparation, nor 
divided by their diftribution in things fubordinate. Thefe things, which 
Socrates juftly fays are not fit to be heard by youth, are not on that account 
to be entirely rejeCled. For the fame thing takes place with refpeCt to 

* Hence, according to the fable, Saturn was bound by Jupiter, who is the demiurgus or 
artificer of the univerfe. 

* The Titans are the ultimate artificers of things. 

> See the notes to the Cratylus. 
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thefe fables, which Plato fomewhere fays happens to divine and all-holv 
dogmas : For thefe are ridiculous to the multitude, but to the few who 
are excited to intelle&ual energy they unfold their fympathy with 
things, and through facred operations themfelves procure credibility of 
their poffeffing a power connate with all that is divine. For the 
Gods, hearing thefe fymbols, rejoice, and readily obey thofe that in¬ 
voke them, and proclaim the charadteriflic of their natures through 
thefe, as figns domeftic and efpecially known to them. The 
myfteries likewife and the greateft and moft perfect of facrifices (rtXjra/) 
poffefs their efficacy in thefe, and enable the myftics to perceive through 
thefe, entire, ftable, and fimple vifions, which a youth by his age, and 
much more his manners, is incapable of receiving. We muft not there¬ 
fore fay that fuch-like fables do not inftrudt in virtue, but thofe that 
objeCt to them ffiould ffiow that they do not in the higheft degree accord 
with the laws pertaining to facred rites. Nor muft it be laid that they 
diffimilarly imitate divine natures, through obfeure fymbols, but it muft 
be ffiown that they do not prepare for us an ineffable fympathy to¬ 
wards the participation of the Gods. For fables which are compofed 
with a view to juvenile dil'cipline fhould poffefs much of the probable, 
and much of that which is decorous in the fabulous, in their apparent 
forms, but fhould be entirely pure from contrary appellations, and 
be conjoined with divine natures through a fimilitude of fymbols. But 
thofe fables which regard a more divinely infpired habit, which co¬ 
harmonize things laft with fuch as are firft through analogy alone, 
and which are compofed with a view to the fympathy in the univerfe 
between effects and their generative caufes,—fuch fables, defpifing the 
multitude, employ names in an all-various manner, for the purpole of 
indicating divine concerns. Since alfo, with refpeCt to harmony, we 
fay that one kind is poetic, and which through melodies exciting to 
virtue cultivates the fouls of youth ; but another divine, which moves 
the hearers, and produces a divine mania, and which we denominate 
better than temperance: and we admit the former as completing the 
whole of education, but we rejeft the latter as not adapted to political 
adminiftration. Or does not Socrates expel the Phrygian harmony 
from his Republic as producing eeftafy in the foul, and on this account 
feparate it from other harmonies which are fubfervient to education ? 

6 As, 
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As, therefore, harmony is twofold, and one kind is adapted to erudition, 
but the other is foreign from it;.in a limilar manner, likewif'e, is mytho¬ 
logy divided; into that which contributes to the proper tuition of youth, 
and into that which is fublervient to the lacred and fymbolic invocation of 
a divine nature. And the one, viz. the method through images, is ad¬ 
apted to thofe that philofophize in a genuine manner ; but the other, 
which indicates a divine offence through recondite figns, to the leaders of 
a more myftically-per.fe&ive operation ; from which Plato himlelf alfo 
renders many of his peculiar dogmas more credible and clear. Thus, in 
the Phaedo, he venerates with a becoming filence that recondite affertion, 
that we are confined in body as in a prifon fecured by a guard, and tefti- 
fies, according to the mylleries, the different allotments of the foul, when 
in a pure or impure condition, on its departure to Hades ; and again, its 
habitudes, and the triple paths ariftng from its effence, and this according 
to paternal, facred inftituilons ; all which are full of a fymbolic theory, and 
of the afeent and defeent of fouls celebrated by poets, of Dionyfiacal figns,, 
and what are called Titanic errors, the trivix, and wandering in Hades, 
and every thing elfe of this kind. So that Plato does not. entirely defpife 
this mode of mythologizing, but confiders it as foreign from juvenile 
tuition, and, on this account, delivers types of theology commenfurate 
with the manners of thofe that are inftrufted- 

It likewife appears to me, that whatever is tragical, monftrous, and 
unnatural, in poetical fictions, excites the hearers, in an all-various man¬ 
ner, to the inveftigation of the truth, attracts us to recondite knowledge,, 
and does not fuffer us through apparent probability to reft fatisfied with fu- 
perficial conceptions, but compels us to penetrate into the interior parts o£ 
fables, to explore the obfeure intention of their authors, and Purvey what 
natures and powers they intended to fignify to pofterity by fitch myftical 
fymbols 

Since therefore fables of this kind excite thofe of a naturally more excel¬ 
lent difpofition to a defire of the concealed theory which they contain, and 

’ Such fables, alfo, call forth our unperverted conceptions of divine natures, in which they 
efficacioufly eftablifh us, by untaught facred difeiplines j and, in Ihort, they give peifeftion to 
the vital powers of the foul. 
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to an inveiHgation of the truth eftablilhed in the adyta* through their ap¬ 
parent abfurdity, but prevent the profane from bufying themfelves about 
things which it is not lawful for them to touch, are they not eminently 
adapted to the Gods themfelves, of whofe nature they are the interpreters ? 
For many genera are hurled forth before the Gods ', fome of a demoniacal, 
and others of an angelic order, who terrify thofe that are excited to a parti¬ 
cipation of divinity, who arc exercifed for the reception of divine light, and 
are fublimely elevated to the union of the Gods. But we may efpecially per¬ 
ceive the alliance of thefe fables with the tribe of dsemons, whofe energies 
manifeft many things fymbolically, as thofe know who have met with 
daemons when awake *, or have enjoyed their infpiration in dreams, un¬ 
folding many part or future events. For, in all fuch phantafies, after the 
manner of the authors of fables, fome things are indicated by others. 
Nor, of the things which take place through this, are fome images, but 
others paradigms ; but fome are fymbols, and others fympathize with thefe 
from analogy. If, therefore, this mode of compofing fables is daemoni- 
acal, mull we not fay that it is exempt from every other variety of fables, 
as well that which regards nature, and interprets natural powers, as that 
which prefides over the inftrudlion of the forms of the foul i 

» Aiwariu; is CTroneoufly printed in the original for oJiirstt. 

« Proclus fays this with reference to what took place in the myfteries, as is evident from the 
following extract from his MS. Commentary on the Firft Alcibiades : E» rmt ay unman Tiv 
Tixmuy vpo t»{ tou Sroa vapouciat 3ki pomt x^utrivuyaupSoxot rptymmrrm, xai cf-r; iKTaparrovirai rous 
rcteupimi!, xai aXonruaai rut ajcfsmw ayaSut, not nj na vMiv ixtrpoxaxmpnm' dia ra xm ii 0m trapa- 
tuteuorrai /mi vportpot u; vuivovi 0xextit, trpit rms ava rut nxtruv ppaxOupa Xwapunv' ov xpr unvote m 
£xfxcir trpit aupa Tixwfeis, am &a rovro t a xeyia rpturnfamv, cti t at ^uxat ^txyoirrtt ati Tut tiXstux 
atrayum. i. e. “ In the moft holy of the myfteries, before the God appears, certain tcrreftrial 
daemons prefent themfelves, and fights which diflurb thofe that are to be initiated, tear them 
away from undefiled goods, and cal! forth their attention to matter. Hence the Gods exhort 
us not to look at thefe, till we are fortified by the powers which the myfteries confer. For thus 
they fpeak: It is not proper for you to behold them till your body is initiated. And on this 
account the oracles (i. e. the Chaldaean) add, that fuch demons, alluring fouls, feduce them 
from the myfteries.” Agreeably to this, Proclus, alfo, in Plat. Theol. p. 7 . obferves, Ev rai s 
rut TSMTut ayturarmf facn you; ptirrmt, rnt pa trpurnt wcXvf.'tri xai troXupopfoit tuv Sfai, trpoCiGxxpmtt 
vitira arartra. i. e. “ In the moft holy of the myfteries they fay that the myftics at firft meet 
with the multiform and many-fhapcd genera which are hurled forth before the gods." 

* For inrtp, as in the original, read inrap. 
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II. WHAT THE DIFFERENT MODES O.F THEOMACHY, OR, THE BATTLES 
OF THE GODS, ARE, AMONG THF.OLOGISTS, AND AN INTERPRETATION 
OF THE OCCULT TRUTH WHICH THEY CONTAIN. 

And thus much concerning thofe forms of fables according to which other 
poets and Homer have delivered my flic conceptions refpedting the Gods, 
and which are unapparent to the vulgar. After this, it follows 1 think 
that we fhould diflin&ly confider the feveral fables in the order in'which they 
are mentioned by Socrates, and contemplate according to what conceptions 
of the foul Homer reprefents the Gods fighting, or doing or fuffering any 
thing elfe, in his poems. And in the firfl place let us confider this theo - 
niachy as it is called, or battles of the Gods, which Homer devifes, but 
Socrates thinks worthy of animadverfion, as by no means adapted to the 
education of youth. For, that there is neither fedition, nor diffenfion and 
divifion, as with mortals, among the Gods, but peace and an inoffenfive 
life, the poet himfelf teflifies when he fomewhere fays concerning Olym¬ 
pus, that it is a fubflratum to the Gods, who poffefs every poffiblejoy, and 
ipectacles of immenfe beauty : 

The blefled Gods in joy unceafing live. 

What difcord and war then can find any entrance among thofe who are 
allotted eternal delight, who are perpetually propitious, and rejoicing in 
the goods which they poffefs ? But if it be proper that difcourfes concern¬ 
ing the Gods fhould regard as well their providence as the nature of the 
beings for whom they provide, I think we may interpret as follows their 
■oppofition to each other : 

In the firfl place, the divided progreffions of all things, and their fepara- 
tions according to cffence, fupernally originate from that divifion of firfl 
operating caufes 1 which is unknown to all things ; and fubfifling according 
to thofe principles which are expanded above wholes, they diffent from 
each other; fome being fufpended from the unifying monad bound , and 
about this determining their fubfiflence, but others receiving in themfelves 

1 Viz. hound and infinity, which are the higheft principles after the ineffable caufeof all.— 
See thePhilebus, and the Notes to my Tranflation of Ariftotle’s Metaphyfics. 
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a never-failing power from that inffiuty which is generative of wholes, and 
is a caufe produdlivc of multitude and progreffion, and about this eftablilh- 
ing their proper hyparxis. After the fame manner, therefore, in which 
the firft principles of things are feparated from each other, all the divine 
genera and true beings have a progreffion orderly divided from each other j 
and fome of them are the leaders of union to fccondary natures, but others 
impart the power of feparation ; fome are the caufes of converjion, convolv¬ 
ing the multitude of progreffions to their proper principles ; but others 
hound the Jirogrejfions, and the fubordmate generation from the principles. 
Again, fome fupply a generative abundance to inferior natures, but others 
impart an immutable and undejiledpurity, fome bind to themfelves the caufe 
of feparate goods, but others, of thofe goods that are confubfijlent with the 
beings by whom they are received. And thus in all the orders of being is 
fuch a contrariety of genera diverfified. Hence permanency , which eftablifhes 
things in themfelves, is oppofed to efficacious powers, and which are full 
of life and motion. Hence the kindred communion of famenefs receives a 
divifion according to lpecies, oppofite to the feparations of difference ; but 
the genus of fimilitude is allotted an order contrary to diffimilitude, and that 
of equality to inequality, according to the fame analogy. And the divifions 
of all thefe are l'upernally defined from that duad which fubfifts as a prin¬ 
ciple, according to which all beings are diftinguifhed by their proper boun¬ 
daries, proceed with an oppofite divifion to each other from their generative 
caufes, and from their conneaion with each other generate all the variety 
■of fecondary natures. Is it therefore any longer wonderful, if the authors of 
fables, perceiving filch contrariety in the Gods themfelves and the firft of 
beings, obfcurely fignified this to their pupils, through battles? the divine 
genera indeed being perpetually united to each other, but at the fame time 
containing in themfelves the caufes of the union and feparation of all things. 

We may alfo, 1 think, adduce another mode of folution : that the Gods 
themfelves are impartibly connafcent with each other, and fubfift uni¬ 
formly in each other, but that their progreffions into the univerfe and 
their communications are feparated in their participants, become divi- 
lible, and are thu filled with contrariety; the objedls of their pro¬ 
vidential exertions not being able to receive in an unmingled manner 
the powers proceeding from thence, and without confufion their multi¬ 
form 
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form illuminations. YVe may likewife fay, that the laft orders which 
are fufpended from divine natures, as being generated remote from fir ft 
caufes, and as being proximate to the fubjefls of their government, 
whicli are involved in matter, participate themfelves of all-various 
contrariety and feparation, and partibly prefide over material natures, 
minutely dividing thofe powers which prefubfift uniformly and im- 
partibly in their firft operating caufes. Such then and fo many being 
the modes according to which the myftic rumours of theologifts are 
wont to refer war to the Gods themfelves, other poets, and thofe who 
in explaining divine concerns have been agitated with divine fury, 
have aferibed wars and battles to the Gods, according to the firft of 
thofe modes we related, in which the divine genera are divided con¬ 
formably to the firft principles of wholes. For thofe powers which 
elevate to caufes are after a manner oppofed to thofe that are the fources 
of generation, and the connective to the feparating ; thofe that unite, to 
thofe that multiply the progreftion of things ; total genera, to fuch as 
fabricate partibly, and thofe which arc expanded above, to thofe that 
preftde over partial natures : and hence fables concealing the truth 
aflert that fuch powers fight and war with each other. On this ac¬ 
count, as it appears to me, they aflert that the Titans were the antago- 
nifts of Bacchus, and the Giants of Jupiter ; for union, indivifible ope¬ 
ration, and a w'holenefs prior * to parts, are adapted to thofe artificers 
that have a fubfiftence prior to the world; but the Titans and Giants 
produce the demiurgic powers into multitude, divifibly adminifter the 
affairs of the univerfe, and are the proximate fathers of material concerns. 

We may alfo conceive that the Homeric fables after another man¬ 
ner have devifed the battles of the Gods. For, in the firft place, Homer 
exempts the demiurgic monad from all the multitude of the Gods, and 
neither reprefents him proceeding to the contrariety of generation, nor 
in any refpe£t oppofing it; but, while this is firmly eftablifhed in itfelf, 
the number of the Gods proceeds from it, which number both abides 
and proceeds into the univerfe, and on this account is laid to be divided 

41 The form of a thing confidered according to its caufal fubfiftence, or a fubfiftence in its 
ciufe, is faid to be a whole prior to parts. 
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about the providence of the natures which it governs. In the next 
place, of thele Gods which are diilributed from their father, fume abide 
in him, and have an unproceeding fubfiftcnce in their proper monad, 
which the poetry of Homer lays are eftablifhed in the abode of Jupiter, 
and together with their father providentially prefide in an exempt 
manner over wholes. That thefc war again 11, or oppofe each other, 
the fable does not even according to the apparent defeription admit. 
But it reprefents thofe Gods as warring againft each other, who pro* 
eeeding from the demiurgic monad, fubfide into multiform orders, 
become more partial, and more proximate to the objefts of their govern¬ 
ment, and give completion to the angelic or dasmoniacal armies, through 
their abundant lympathy with fubordinate natures and partial allotment 
of providential energy. For to thele I think the paffions of the fubjedls 
of their providential care are more allied, fuch as wounds, blows, and 
repercuffions ; ail'd, in fhort, the contrariety of generation is not very 
remote from the adminiflration of thele Gods. That which is partial 
likewife in the fabrication of things fecondary, and a minute diftribu- 
tion of providence, are adapted to fuch like powers, but not to thole 
which rank as principles, and are exempt from all the objedls of their 
providential energy, and fubfift as feparate caufes. 

Moreover, fince the angelic orders are fufpended from the govern¬ 
ment of the more excellent genera of Gods, and preferve the charafter- 
iftics of their leaders though in a partial and multiplied manner, they 
are called by their names ; and as they fubfift analogoully to the firft 
Gods, they appear in their progrellions to be the lame with their more 
total caufes. And this not only the fables of the Greeks have occultly 
devifed,—I mean that leading Gods and their attendants fhould be called 
by the fame names,—but this is alfo delivered in the initiatory rites of 
the Barbarians. For they fay that angels fufpended from the Gods, 
when invoked, particularly rejoice to be called by the appellations, 
and to be inverted with the vehicles, of the leaders of their feries, and 
exhibit themfclves to theurgifts in the place of thefe leading deities. 
If therefore we refer Minerva, Juno, and Vulcan when engaged in war 
below about generation, and likewife Latona, Diana, and the river 
Xanthus, to other fecondary orders, and which are proximate to divi- 

fihlc 
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flble and material things, vve ought not to wonder on account of the 
communion of names. For each feries bears the appellation of its 
monad, and partial fpirits love to receive the lame denomination with 
wholes. Hence there are many and all-various Apollos, Neptunes, 
and Vulcans; and fome of thpm are feparate from the univerfe, others 
have an allotment about the heavens, others prefide over the whole 
elements, and to others the government of individuals belongs. It is 
not therefore wonderful if a more partial Vulcan, and who is allotted 
a daemoniacal order, poffelTes a providential dominion over material 
fire, and which fubfifts about the earth, or that he fhould be the in<- 
fpedive guardian of a certain art which operates in brafs. For, if the 
providence of the Gods has a fubjeftion according to-an ultimate divifion, 
being allotted a well-ordered progreffion fupernally from total and uni¬ 
ted caufes, this Vulcanian daemon alfo will rejoice in the fafety of that 
which he is allotted, and will be hoftile to thofe caufes which are cor¬ 
ruptive of its conftitution. War therefore in fuch like genera, a divi¬ 
fion of all-various powers, mutual familiarity and difcord, a divisible 
iympathy with the objects of their government, verbal contentions, 
revenge through mockery, and other things of this kind,, are very pro¬ 
perly conceived to take place about the terminations of the divine orders. 
Hence fables, in reprefenting fuch like powers difeordant with and oppos¬ 
ing each other on account of the fubje&s over which they providentially 
prefide, do not appear to be very remote from the truth. For the palfions 
of the things governed are proximately referred to thefe. 

In fhort, fince we may perceive two conceptions of battles celebrated 
by poets infpired by Phoebus, one of thefe confiders the w^ell-ordered 
divifion of the divine genera about thofe two principles of wholes 
which the one, the exempt caufe of all things, produced, and according 
to the oppofition of thefe principles reprefents the Gods alfo as a&ing 
contrary to each other. For, whether it 'be proper to call thofe firfl: 
natures bound and infinity, or monad and indefinite duad, they will 
entirely appear to be oppofitely divided with refpeft to each other, 
according to which the orders of the Gods are alfo feparated from 
each other. But the other conception arifes from confidering the con¬ 
trariety and variety about the laft of things, and referring a difcord of 

this 
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this kind to the powers that proximately preiide over it, and thus 
feigning that the Gods, proceeding into a material nature, and diftri- 
imted about this, war with each other. Homer, to thofe who confider 
his poems with attention, will appear to fpeak about the former mode 
of divine contention when he fays, 

When Saturn was by Jove all-feeing thrud 
Beneath the earth: 

and in another place * refpeding Typhon, 

Earth groan’d beneath them ; as when angry Jove 
Hurls down the forky lightning from above. 

On Arime when he the thunder throws, 

And fires Typhaeus with redoubled blows. 

Where Typhon, preft beneath the burning load, 

Still feels the fury of th’ avenging God. 

For in thefe verfes he obfcurely fignifies a Titanic war againft Jupiter, 
and what the Orphic writers call precipitations into Tartarus (x.«t xTapra- 
pai<re f). But he particularly introduces the Gods warring with each other, 
and diffenting about human affairs, according to the fecond conception of 
divine battles, in which the divine and intelledual difpofition of the 
figments adopted by the poet is worthy of the greateft admiration. For, 
in defcribing their battles (who though they are allotted a fubfiftence 
at the extremities of the divine progreflions, yet are fufpended from 
the Gods, and are proximate to the fubjcds of their government, and 
are allied to their leaders), he indicates their fympathy with inferior 
natures, referring a divided life, battle, and oppofition from things in 
fubjedion to the powers by which they are governed; juft as Orpheus 
conjoins with Bacchic images compofitions, divifions and lamentations, 
referring all thefe to them from prefiding caufes. But Homer repre¬ 
sents the alliance of thefe divifible fpirits with the feries from which 
they proceed, by the fame names through which he celebrates the 
powers exempt from material natures, and employs numbers and 

1 Iliad, lib. 2. vcr. 288, &c. 
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figures adapted to their whole orders. For thofe who engage in battle 
are eleven in number, imitating the army of the Gods and daemons 
following Jupiter, and diflributed into eleven 1 * 3 parts. Of thefe, thofe 
that prefide over the better coordination are contained in the pentad ; 
for the odd number, the fpheric 1 , and the power of leading all fecond- 
ary natures according to juftice, and of extending from the middle to 
every number, are adapted to thofe who defire to govern more in¬ 
tellectual and perfeCl natures, and fuch as are more allied to the one » 
But thofe of an inferior deftiny, and who are the guardians of material 
natures, proceed according to the hexad, poffeffing indeed a perfective 
power over the fubje&s of their providential care through a proper* 
number; but in confequence of this number being even, and coordinate 
with a worfe nature, they are fubordinate to the other powers. Nor 
is it wonderful if feme one fhould call thcfe genera Gods, through 
their alliance to their leaders, and fhould reprefent them as warring 
through their proximate care of material natures. The oppofition 
therefore of Neptune and Apollo fignifies that thefe powers prefide 
over the apparent contrariety of all fublunary wholes : and hence thefe 
Gods do not fight with each other. For parts are preferved by their con¬ 
taining wholes, as long as they fubfifh But the oppofition of Juno and 
Diana reprefents the oppofite divifion of fouls in the univerfe, whether 
rational or irrational, feparate or infeparable, fupernatural or natural ; 
the former of thefe powers prefiding over the more excellent order of 
fouls, but the latter bringing forth and producing into light thofe of aiv 
inferior condition. Again, the difcord of Minerva and Mars repre¬ 
fents the divifion of the whole of the war in generation into providence 
fubfifting according to intellect, and that which is perfected through 
neceffity; the former power intellectually prefiding over contraries, and 
the latter corroborating their natural powers, and exciting their mutual 
oppofition. But the battle between Hermes and Latona infinuates the 
all-various differences of fouls according to their gnoftic and vital mo- 


1 Sec the Phaedrus. 

1 For five is not only an odd, but alfo a fpheric number: for all its multiplications into itfeif 
terminate in five; and therefore end where they began. 

3 For fix is a perfect number, being equal to the futa of all its parts. 
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tions; Hermes giving perfection to their knowledge, and Latona to 
their lives; which two -often differ from and are contrary to each other. 
JLaftly, the battle between Vulcan and the river Xanthus adorns in a 
becoming manner the contrary principles of the whole corporeal fyfiem; 
the former affifting the powers of heat and dryuefs, and the latter of 
cold and moifture, from which the whole of generation receives its 
completion. But fince it is requifite that all contrarieties fhould end in 
mutual concord, Venus is prefent, producing friendfhip 1 in the adverfe 
parties, but at the fame time affi-fting thofe powers that belong to the 
worfe coordination; becaufe thefe are efpecially adorned, when they 
poffefs lymmetry and familiarity with the better order of contrary natures. 
And thus much concerning the divine battles of Homer. 

III. IN WHAT MANNER AN APOLOGY IS TO BE MADE FOR THOSE DI¬ 
VINE FABLES U'HICH APPEAR TO MAKE THE GODS THE CAUSES OF 
EVIL. 

In the next place let us confider how, fince the Gods in the fummit 
of their effence are particularly characterized by goodnefs, poetry makes 
them to be the authors of both evil and good, though it is proper to refer 
to them the principal caufe of what is good alone. For this, Socrates, de- 
monftrating that divinity gives fubliftence to good alone, but to nothing 
evil, thinks worthy of animadverfion in the poems of Homer. And it 
leems that he reprobates the battles of the Gods, as fubverting divine union, 
but condemns what we now propofe to inveftigate, as diminifhing the 
jgooduefs of the Gods. For, 

Two veflcls on Jove's threfhold ever (land. 

The fource of evil one, and one of good *. 

To this objection, we an liver that there are two coordinations of things in 
the world, which, as we have before obferved, fupernally proceed from 

’ That is to fay, though Venus is not reprefented by Homer as aflually producing friemlfhip 
in the adverfe Gods, yet this is occultly fignified by her being prefent; for (lie is the fourcc of 
aU the harmony, friendfhip, and analogy in the uniyerfc, and of the union of form with matter. 

Iliad, lib. 24 . ver. 527 . 

the 
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the Gods themfelves. For all things are divided by the biformed princi¬ 
ples 1 of things, viz. the orders of the Gods, the natures of beings, the genera 
of fouls, phyfical powers, the circulations of the heavens, and the diverfities 
of material things ; and laflly human affairs, and allotments according to 
juftice, thence receive a twofold generation. For, of thefe, fome are of a 
better, and others of an inferior condition. I mean, for inflance, that 
the natural habits of bodies, viz. beauty, ftrength, health, and alfo fuch 
things as, independent of the corporeal conftitution, pertain to fouls, viz. 
power, and honour, and riches, belong to allotments of a better condition ; 
but thofe habits and circumftances which are oppofite to thefe, belong to 
thofe of an inferior condition. Thefe things then being neceflarily divi¬ 
ded after the above-mentioned manner, thofe which belong to the better 
portion it-was ufual with the antients immediately to denominate good, 
but thofe of the contrary portion they denominated evil ; yet not in the 
fame fignification as when we call an unjufl: and intemperate habit of the 
foul evil ; but as impediments of energies, as darkening our natural difpofi- 
tions, and diffurbing the providence of the foul in its tranquil manage¬ 
ment of human affairs, they admitted them to be evil, and to be fo deno¬ 
minated, but after a different manner from what are called the evils of the 
foul. Thus alfo they were accuftomed to call difeafe, imbecility, and a 
privation of the neceffaries of life, evils. And why is it neceffary to adduce 
■all poetry as a witnefs of the ufe of this name? For the Pythagoraeans alfo, in 
ffablifhing twofold coordinations 1 of things in all orders, did not refufe to 
call one of thefe good, and the other evil. Though, how can any one ad¬ 
mit that the even, the oblong, and motion, are to be enumerated among 
thofe evils which we define as privations of good ? How can we fay that 
the feminine, the genus of difference and of diffimilitude, are contrary to 
nature ? Rut I think this entirely evident, that, according to every pro- 
greffion of things, they called the fubordinate feries of things oppofite, evil, 
as deferting the other feries, and being neither primarily beneficent, nor 

* Viz. I omul and infinity. 

a Thefe twofold coordinations of the Pythagoneans are as follow : Bound, infinity : the 
odd, the even : the one, multitude : right hand, left hand: the mafeuline, the feminine : the 
quiefeent, that which is in motion: the ftraight, the curved : light, darknefs : good, evil : the 
fquare, the oblong. See my Tranflation of Ariftotle’s Metaphyfics,book i. 
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diftant by the fame interval from the one caufe of every thing beautiful and 
good. It is requifite therefore to fufpend thefe twofold coordinations of 
good and evil in the uuiverle from the demiurgic monad. For the divifions 
of the Gods, and of the genera pofterior to the Gods, depend on that firft 
principle. The caufe likewife of the good and evil which happen from 
fate, and which arc allotted to fouls about generation, according to juftice, 
nmft be referred to the difpenfator of the univerfe, who alfo fends fouls 
into the region of mortality. For the effeCts of fate are fufpended from de¬ 
miurgic providence, about which the feries of juftice alfo fublifts, and the 
boundaries of which it follows, being, as the Athenian gueft in Plato ob- 
ferves, the avenger of the divine law. Laftly, the gifts of fortune, and the 
diftribution of all things according to juftice, are determined according to 
the will of the father. The demiurgus and father therefore of the univerfe 
has pre-eftablilhed in himfelf the caufe of every thing good and evil, of 
more excellent and fubordinate gifts, of profperous events, and of fuch as 
are impediments to the energies of the foul in externals ; and he governs- 
all things according to intellect, diftributing to every being fuch things as 
are fit, and referring all things to his own paternal adminiftration. For he 
diflributes to fouls, with a view to good, both things of the better and of the- 
inferior coordination ; looking in his diftribution to the perfection of the 
recipients. 

If thefe things then are rightly afferted,. we muft admit the Homeric ar¬ 
rangement, which places in the demiurgic intellect of Jupiter twofold pri¬ 
mary caufes of the goods and the ills which he imparts to fouls. For, of 
all the intellectual kings, the duad efpecially belongs to the demiurgus- 
of the univerfe: (inee, according to the Oracle, “theduad is feated with him; 
and, by his governing all things, and difpofing every thing in its proper 
place, he (hows virtue to be victorious, and vice to be vanquifhed in the 
univerfe.” For what difference is there between afferting theft things,, 
and comparing the demiurgus to one playing at chefs, and fending fouls in¬ 
to lives adapted to their refpeCtive natures ? Thefe two fountains therefore, 
of a better and worfe condition of things, by which the demiurgus con¬ 
ducts fouls according to juftice, the poet mythologizing denominates tubs 1 ; 

1 For irnfta £ guides peifuafion, and aritoj is a tub. 
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whether indicating that divinity alTigns to every thing its proper boundary 
through intellectual /icrfuajiun (for intellect, faysTimasus, is the principle 
of neceflity, perl'uading it to lead all things to that which is bell:), or the 
capacioufnefs of thefe principles, and their comprehending all-various ef¬ 
fects. For the demiurgus and father of the univerfe contains unitedly in him- 
felf the difperfed multitude of all that he diftributes to fouls. So that, accord¬ 
ing to this reafoning, Plato and the Homeric poetry accord with each other. 
For the former fays that it is not proper to make God the caufe of any evil; 
but the other perpetually produces every thing good from thence : yet, fince 
goods are twofold, and each kind benefits thole by whom it is received, 
hence the Homeric poetry diftributes them into twofold coordinations, 
and, indicating their difference with refpeCt to each other, denominates the 
one as ablolutely good, but places the other feparate, as contrary to good. 
But that what is called evil by Homer is not fuch as that which Plato de¬ 
nies to be given by the Gods, the poet himfelf declares in the following 
vcrfes ■*, 

The Gods on Peleus from his birth bellow’d 

Illuftrious gifts. 

With thefe God alfo evil join’d.. . 

What this evil is he immediately tells us: 

No race fucceedihg to imperial fway; 

An only fon, and he (alas !) ordain’d 
To fall untimely in a foreign land. 

See him in Troy the pious care decline 
Of his weak age, to live the curfe of thine * 

In thefe verfes, it appears that Homer does not make divinity the caufe 
of real evils, fince he calls the lofs of a fon, and the being deprived of his 
attendance in old age, evils. But in what manner thele are evils, we 
have above explained, viz. fo far as they caufe difficulty in the prefent life, 
and forrow in the foul. For, though it is not lawful for thofe who philo- 
fophize in a genuine manner to call thefe evils, yet they appear to be im¬ 
pediments of a life according to virtue, to thofe who make choice of a 

* Iliad, lib. 24 . ver. 534 , Ac. 
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practical life. Hence the Athenian gueft alfo contends that all fuch 
things are, in a certain refpeift, evil to good men, but good to Inch as arc 
depraved ; though he makes God to be the caufc, both of thefe, and of 
every thing imparted from the uaiverfc. So that not only Homer, and 
Achilles in Homer afterb thefe. things, but Plato himfelf,. and the legiflatoi 
according to P la tot. 

rv. trow THE POETR'Y OF HOMER SEEMS TO REFER A VIOLATION OF 

OATHS TO THE GODS -THE TRUTH RESPECTING THIS UNFOLDED. 

Ill- the next place let us'confidcr how leagues and oaths, according to 
the poetry of Homer, are violated with the will of the mighty Jupiter* 
and of Minerva acting in fubfervieiicy to the wiH of her father r for this 
alfo Socrates reprobates, a* referring the principle of evils to the ftrft of 
the Gods. 

And here indeed it is worth while efpecially to doubt, how he who 
makes divinity to be the caufe of thefe things, does not make him to be 
the caufe of the greateft and real evils.. For Homer cannot here be: 
defended by faying, that he reprefents poverty, difeafe, and things of this 
kind, as proceeding from the Gods, but he aferibes to divinity the caufe of 
fhofe things which- are acknowledged By all men to be evils. Timiens', 
indeed,, in Plato, reprefents the demiurgus as entirely preferibing laws to 
fouls prior to their defeent-into generation, that he may not be accufed as- 
the caufe of their eonfequent evils ;■ but thefe verfes of Homer admit that 
the principle of the greateft evils is imparted to them from divinity, when; 
they have defcended, and are converfant with generation. How then Ihall 
we reply to thefe animadverfions, fo as to harmonize the doflrine of Homer 
with the nature of things,- and the narration of Plato l We may reply as 
follows : That fables of this kind are not adapted to the habit of youth, 
as has been alfcrted by us befoie, and we (hall now, and in all that follows, 
repeat the aftertion. For it is not poffible for youth- to diftinguilh the 
nature of things, nor to refer- the apparent figns of truth to an unapparent 
theory, nor to lee how every thing in the univerfe is accomplifhed accord¬ 
ing to the will of divinity, through other intervening caufes. But we lhall- 
Ihow that thefe things are agreeable to- the philofophy of Plato. 


The 
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The Athenian gueft then, in the Laws, fays, “ that God is the beginning, 
the middle, and end of all things, and that juftice follows him, taking 
vengeance on thofe that defert the divine law : but thefe, as he informs us, 
are fuch as through youth and folly have their foul inflamed with info- 
fence, and for a certain time appear to themfelves to govern, but after¬ 
wards fuffer the proper punilhment of their condudl from juftice, and en¬ 
tirely fubvert themfelves, their city, and their family.” Thefe things are af- 
lerted by the Athenian gueft politically ; but Homer ', relating them in a 
divinely infpired manner (eiGsa^iza!,), fays that thofe who have often fin¬ 
ned, and committed the greateft crimes, are punilhed for their offences ac¬ 
cording to the fingle will of Jupiter, and are deprived of life together with' 
their wives and children: He further informs us, that Jupiter firft of all 
accomplifhes this punilhment, and in a manner exempt and utiapparent to 
all; but Minerva itr the fecond place, being fubfervient to and cooperating 
with the paternal providence of Jupiter : for, as Orpheus fays, “ Ihe is the 
powerful queen of the intelledl: of Saturnian Jove The fame poet like- 
wife adds, “ that his brain who violates leagues and oaths flows on the 
ground like wine.” in confequence, therefore, of this violation, fuch 
men fubjedt themfelves to juftice, and render themfelves adapted to punilh¬ 
ment, Hence the violation of leagues and oaths is elpecially perpetrated 
by thofe who, prior to this, have deferved the vengeance of the Gods, who 
juftl-y govern mortal affairs, and thus punifh former crimes. But fuch are 
faid to be moved, and led forth into energy by the Gods themfelves: not 
that the Gods render men who are to be punilhed impious and unjuft, but 
as calling into energy thofe that are adapted to the perpetration of fuch-like 
a&ions, that by once energizing according to their inward habit, and pro¬ 
ducing into light the progeny of depraved adlions with which they are pre¬ 
gnant, they may become worthy of punilhment. For we Ihould rather fay,, 
according to Plato, that vengeance, the attendant of juftice, is perfected in 
fuch, than divine juftice itfelf; fince the juft and juftice are beautiful things. 
But both he on whom vengeance is inflidted, and he on whom it is not, are 
miferable. Men therefore, who have committed many and the greateft: 
crimes, and who have a depraved habit which is parturient with greater and 

f For & Js o/xm;, as in the original, read o 9s O 'pnpos. * Ativn yap Koovdao voou xpavreipa tituxtm, 
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more weighty evils, in the firft place fuflain vengeance, which appears 
indeed to crufh thole that l'uffcr it, leading them to the violation of oaths, 
but in reality brings them to iufter the punifhment of their crimes, elfedt- 
ing that which is limilar to the opening of ulcers by the furgeon’s inftru- 
ment, which produces an increafe of pain at the time, but, by difeharging 
the putridity and the latent humour, becomes the caule of future health. 
But the poetry of Homer fays that this punifhment, beginning fupernally 
from Jupiter (for juftice, as we have before obferved, follows him, taking 
vengeance on thofe that defert the divine law ), is perfected through Mi¬ 
nerva as the medium. F.or the Trojans, feeing into what an evil they had 
brought themfclves, and that their life was obnoxious to deferved punifh¬ 
ment, rendered this inevitable to themfelves, by the violation of oaths and 
leagues. 

Again then, it muft be in the firft place faid that the Gods were not 
the caufes of this Confufed and diforderly condudt to the Trojans, but that 
they through their own depravity rendered themfelves worthy of an energy 
of this kind, and among thefe Pandarus in an eminent degree, as being 
a man ambitious, avaricious, and leading an atheiftical life. Hence 
Minerva, proceeding according to the intelledt of her father, does not 
excite any one cafually to this a&ion, but is faid to feek Pandarus", as 
particularly adapted to an avenging energy. 

She ev’ry where the godlike Pandarus explor'd*. 

For a man who is capable of doing and fuffering any thing, and who 
alfo oppofes himfelf to divinity, through a certain gigantic and audacious 
habit of foul, is rare, and truly difficult to be found. As therefore phy- 
ficians are not the caufes of cuttings and burnings, but the difeafes of 
thofe that are cured, fo neither are the Gods the caules of the impiety 
refpe&ing oaths and leagues, but the habits of thofe by whom it is 
committed. 

In the fecond place, this alfo muft be confidered, that Minerva is not 

1 Pandarus feems to be derived am rw marra tfav, that is, as we commonly fay of a very 
depraved character, he was a man capable of any thing. 

* Iliad, lib. .}. ver. 86. 
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/aid to prepare Pandarus for the deed, but only to try if he gave himfelf 
up to this energy. For divinity does not deftroy the freedom of the will, 
not even in fuch as are confiunmately wicked : 

Lycaon’s warlike fon, what I fuggeft, 

Wilt thou obey ? 

But Pandarus, incited by an immoderate defire of riches and power,, 
leaps to unjuft energies, the poet all but exclaiming in the very words of 
Socrates in the Republic 1 , “ that many things are extended to fouls from 
the univerfe, which aftonifh the ftupid, and caufe them to err refpedting 
the elections of lives.” As therefore the prophet extends a tyranniclife, 
and he who firft choofes this is faid to be ftupid, although he by whom it 
was extended was entirely a divine nature ; fo here, when Minerva offers 
to the choice of Pandarus a more powerful and rich condition with 
impiety, or one entirely contrary to this, he makes choice of the worfe. 
And in this cafe Minerva is not the caufe of the election, but the impro¬ 
bity of him by whom the election is made. For neither is the prophet 
in Plato the caufe of a tyrannic life, but the intemperance of him that 
chofe it. Hence Pandarus, in obeying Minerva, is faid to fuffer this 
through his ftupidity. For indeed (to fpeak accurately) he did not obey 
Minerva, but the avaricious and ftupid habit of his foul. Though, is it 
not wonderful that Minerva, in this inftance, is not the caufe of wifdom, 
bat of folly ? But, fays, Plotinus, “ Craft is produced from a defluxion of 
intelledt ; an illumination of temperance becomes intemperance; and 
audacity is the gift of fortitude.” For fuch as are the forms of life, 
fuch alfo from neceftity muft be the participations from more excellent 
natures. Hence fome participate of intelligibles intellectually, others 
according to opinion, and others phantaftically. Others again participate 
of paflions impaftively, others with mediocrity of pallion, and others with 
perfedt paftivity. But all things are moved by the Gods, according to 
their refpedtive aptitudes. So that the violation of oaths did not proceed 
from Jupiter and Minerva, but from Pandarus and the Trojans. This 
adlion however is fufpended from the Gods, as being the forerunner of 


’ See the joth Book. 
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juftice, and as preparing thofc by whom it was perpetrated for the 
perfedt punifhment of their guilt. 

Nor is a divine nature the caule of true evils to fouls, but the depraved 
habits of thele are the fources to them of their depraved energies. But 
every energy, though it proceeds with depravity into the univerfe, is under 
the direction of prefiding Gods, and of a more total or partial providence. 
For it becomes, fays Plotinus, an unjuft adlion to him who does it, fo 
far as pertains to the doing it, but juft to him who fuffers for it, fo far as 
he fuffers. And fo far as an aftion of this kind is atheiftical, it originates 
from a partial caule, which gives perfection to an action full of paflion; 
but fo far as it is good, it obtains trom prefiding powers its proper end. 
For it is neceffary that the authors of the greateft crimes Ihould fume 
time or other be called to punifhment; but this would never take place, 
unlefs their depravity received its completion. Many habits therefore, 
remaining unenergetic, render thofe by whom they are poffeffed incapable 
of obtaining their proper cure. Hence, on the Gods confulting concerning 
bringing the war to an end, and faving the Trojans, the Goddefs who 
prefides over juftice prevents any energy of this kind, that the Trojans 
may more fwiftly fuffer the punilhment of their crimes; and Minerva, 
who cooperates with this divinity, excites to the violation of the oath, 
that, energizing according to the whole of their depravity, they may 
receive the punifhment of the whole of it. For neither was it good for 
them to remain without a cure, nor that their latent depravity Ihould be 
healed prior to their fecond offences. All their unjuft life therefore being- 
unfolded, punifhment follows, correcting the whole of their impious 
condudt. 

V. THE WHOLE THEORY OF THE FABLE UNFOLDED, IN WHICH 

JUPITER, THROUGH THEMIS, EXCITES THE GODS TO CONTENTION. 

In the next place, ftnee Socrates mentions the judgment of the Gods 
in Homer, and the ftrife to which Jupiter excites the multitude of the 
Gods, through Themis elevating all of them to himfelf, let us alfo fpeak 
concerning thefe things. That Jupiter then is a monad feparated from 
the univerfe, and the multitude of mundane Gods, and that he is able 

to 
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to produce all things from, and again convert them to himfelf, has often 
been faid. But fince his energy proceeding to the multitude of Gods is 
twofold, one of which converts and the other moves the Gods to the 
providence of inferior natures, poetry alfo defcribes twofold fpeeches' 
of Jupiter to the Gods. According to the firft of thefe, the one and 
whole demiurgus of the univerle is reprefented as communicating an 
unmingled purity to the multitude of the Gods, and imparting to them 
powers feparate from all divifion about the world. Hence he orders all 
the Gods to defill from the war and the contrariety of mundane affairs. 
But, according to the fecond of thefe fpeeches, he excites them to the 
providence of fubordinate natures, and permits their divided progreffions 
into the univerfe, that they may not only be contained in one demiurgic 
intelleft, which, as the poet lays. 

None can efcape, or foaring run beyond— 

but may energize in the fubje&s of their providential care, according to 
their own chara&eriftics. Hence Jupiter fays to them, 

Each, as your minds incline, to either holt 
Your fuccour lend *. 

But as the progreffions of the Gods are not divulled from the demi¬ 
urgic monad, Themis firll converts them to this monad. 

But Jove to Themis gives command, to call 
The Gods to council— 

that, afting providentially according to the will of their father, they 
may alfo energize according to the judgment of Themis. And the poet 
indeed delivers to us feparate fpeeches of the one demiurgus of the 
univerfe to the junior Gods; but Timaeus reprefents him in one lpeech 
converting the multitude of thefe Gods to himfelf, and exciting them to 
the providence of mortal affairs, that they may govern all lecondary 

■ For hfuiapyiaf, read hn<tr‘pu*s- 1 Iliad, lib. 20 . 
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natures according to juftice. Bat thefe things in no refpeCt differ from 
exciting them to war, and through Themis converting them to himfelf. 
For thofe who preiide over generation govern the war in matter; and 
thofc who energize according to juftice are fufpended from the whole of 
Themis, of whom Juftice is the daughter, and imitate the one demiurgic 
intellect,' to whom it is not lawful to do any thing but what is moft 
beautiful, as Timatus himfelf aflerts. 

VI. WHAT 'THE JUDGMENT OP THE GODS IS IN THE FABLES OF 

THE POET, AND WHAT DIFFERENCES OF LIVES IT OBSCURELY 

SIGNIFIES. 

Again, it is not proper to think that the celebrated judgment of 
the Gods, which fables fay was accomplifhed by Paris, was in reality 
a ftrife of the Gods with each other, under the judgment of a barba¬ 
rian ; but we ought to confider the elections of lives, which Plato 
delivers in many places, as fubCfting under the Gods who are the- 
infpeCtive guardians of fouls. And this indeed Plato clearly teaches 
us in the Phasdrus, when he fays that a royal life is the gift of Juno, 
a philofophic life of Jupiter, and an amatory life of Venus. Since 
therefore fouls, from among a multitude of lives propofed to them 
from the univerfe, embrace fome according to their own judgment 
and rejeCt others, hence fables, transferring to the Gods themfelves the 
peculiarities of lives, aftert that not the diverfities of living, but the 
Gods that prefide over thefe diverfities, are judged by thofe that choofe 
them. According to this reafoning, Paris alfo is faid to have been 
appointed a judge of Minerva, Juno and Venus; and that of three 
lives which were pr-op-ofed to him, he cbofe the amatory life: and this 
not with prudence, but recurring to apparent beauty, and purfuing the 
image of that beauty which is intelligible. For he who is truly 
amatory, taking intellect and prudence for his guides, and with thefe 
contemplating both true and apparent beauty, is ao lefs the votary of 
Minerva than of Venus. But he who alone purfues the amatory form 
of life by itfelf, and this accompanied with pafiton, delerts true beauty, 

but 
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but through folly and luxury leaps to the image of beauty, lies about 
it in a fallen condition, and does not attain to a perfection adapted to 
an amatory character. For he who is truly amatory and ftudious of 
Venus, is led to divine beauty, and defpifes all that is beautiful in the 
regions of fenfe. Since however there are certain daemons with the 
charadteriftics of Venus, who prefide over apparent beauty, and which 
fubfifts in matter, hence he who embraces the image of beauty, is faid 
to have Venus cooperating with him in all his undertakings, 

VII. WHAT THE MUTATIONS OF THE GODS ARE, WHICH ARE 
INTRODUCED IN FABLES, AND IN HOW MANY WAYS, AND 
THROUGH WHAT CAUSES, THEY ARE DEVISED. 

Since a divine nature is not only beneficent, but likewife immutable, 
without form, fimple, and always fubfifting according to the fame, and 
after the fame manner, Socrates very properly confiders the following 
verfes of Homer worthy of animadverfion, 

The Gods at times, refembling foreign guefts, 

Wander o’er cities in ail-various forms *. 


And again thole refpefting Proteus and Thetis, in which they are 
reprefented as changing their forms, and varioufly appearing. Indeed, 
that fables of this kind ought not to be heard by thole who genuinely 
receive a political education, is perfe&ly evident; fince it is requifite that 
the paradigm of a polity which is to be liable, Ihould be immutable, 
and not obnoxious to all-various mutations. But here alfo it is requifite 
to colled by reafoning the divine dianoetic conceptions of Homer, 
though I am not ignorant that the above verfes are aferibed to one of 
the fuitors, and that on this account the poet is free from blame. For 
neither Ihould we think it right to take the opinion of Plato from what 
is faid by Callicles or Thrafymachus, or any other fophills that are 
introduced in his writings; but when Parmenides or Socrates, or 

' Odyff. lib. 17. ver. 485. 
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Timaeus, or any other of fuch divine men fpeaks, then we think that 

we hear the dogmas of Plato. In like manner we (hould form & 

judgment of the conceptions of Homer, not from what is faid by the 
fuitors, or any other depraved character in his poems, but from what 
the poet himfelf, or Neftor, or UlylTes, appears to fay. 

If any one however is willing to afcribe this dogma concerning the 

mutation of the Gods to Homer himfelf, he will not be deftitute of 

arguments which accord with all facred concerns, with the greatefl: 
facrifkes and myfteries, and with thofe appearances of the Gods 
which both in dreams and true vifions, the rumour of mankind has 
fupernally received. For in all thefe the Gods extend many forms 
of themfelves, and appear palling into many figures. And fometimes 
an unfigured light of them prefents itfelf to the view; at other times 
this light is falhioned in a human form, and at others again afTumes a 
different lhape. Thefe things alfo the difeipline of divine origin per¬ 
taining to facred concerns delivers. For thus the Oracles 1 fpeak: 
“A fimilar fire extending itfelf by leaps through the waves of the air; 
or an unfigured fire whence a voice runs before; or a light beheld 
near, every way fplendid, refounding and convolved. But alfo to behold 
a horfe full of refulgent light; or a boy carried' on the fwift back of a 
horfe,—a boy fiery, or clothed with gold, or, on the contrary, naked ; 
or Ihooting an arrow, and Handing on the back of the horfe.” And 
fuch things as the oracles add after thefe, not at any time attributing 
either internal change, or variety, or any mutation to a divine nature, 
but indicating its various participations. For that which is Ample in- 
the Gods appears various to thofe by whom it is feen, they neither 
being changed, nor wifhing to deceive; but nature herfelf giving a 
determination to the charaCteriftics of the Gods, according to the- 
meafures of the p&rticipants. For that which is participated, being 
one, is varioufly participated by intellect, the rational foul, the phantafy, 
and fenfe. For the firft of thefe participates it impartibly, the fecond 
in an expanded manner, the third accompanied with figure, and the 

' Viz. the Chaldtean Oracles. See my Collection of thefe Oracles in the third volume of 
the Monthly Magazine. 


fourth 
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fourth with paffivity. Hence that which is participated is uniform 
according to the fummit of its fubfiftence, but multiform accord¬ 
ing to participation. It is alfo effentially immutable and firmly 
eftablifhed, but at different times appearing various to its participants 
through the imbecility of their nature. And not only thefe things 
follow, but that which is without weight appears heavy to thofe that 
are filled with it: “The miferable heart by whom I am received cannot 
bear 1 * 3 me,” fays fome one of the Gods. Whence Homer alfo perceiving 
the truth of thefe things through divine infpiration fays concerning 
Minerva : 

Loud crafh’d the beechen axle with the weight, 

For ftrong and dreadful was the power it bore*. 

Though here it may be faid, how can that which is without weight be 
the caufe of weight ? But fuch as is the participant, fuch neceflarily 
muft that which is participated appear*. Whether, therefore, fome 
of the Gods have appeared fimilar to guefts, or have been feen in fome 
other form, it is not proper to attribute the apparent mutation to them, 
but we fhould fay that the phantafy is varied in the different recipients. 
And this is one way in which the poetry of Homer delivers multiform 
mutations of immutable natures. 

But there is another way, when a divine nature itfelf, which is all- 
powerful and full of all-various forms, extends various fpeftacles to 
thofe that behold it. For then, according to the variety of powers 
which it poflTelTes, it is faid to be changed into many forms, at different 
times extending different powers ; always indeed energizing according 
to all its powers, but perpetually appearing various to the tranfitive 
intellections of fouls, through the multitude which it comprehends. 
According to this mode, Proteus alfo is faid to change his proper form 

1 Jdcnce alfo Homer, Iliad, lib. 20 . ver. 131 . fays, xaXtTrw <fe &*oi fcuverOou svapyug, —i.e, O’er- 
powering are the Gods when clearly feen. 

a Iliad, lib. 5 . 

3 A divine nature muft neceflarily produce the fenfation of weight in the body by which it is 
received, from its overpowering energy ; for body lies like non-entity before fuch a nature, and 
fails, and dies away, as it were, under its influence. 

tOr 
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to thofe that behold it, perpetually exhibiting a different appearance. 
For though he is fubordinate to the firft Gods, and immortal indeed, 
but not a God ; the minifter of Neptune, but not allotted a leading 
dignity ; yet he is a certain angelic intellect belonging to the feries of 
Neptune, poffeffing and comprehending in himfelf all the forms of 
generated natures. Idothea has the firft arrangement under him ; fhe 
being a certain daemoniacal foul conjoined to Proteus as to her proper 
divine intclleft, and conne&ing her intellections with his intelligible 
forms. Another number of rational and perpetual fouls follows, which 
the fable denominates Phocas. Hence Proteus is reprefented ss »«/»* 
bering thefe, poetry indicating by this the perpetuity of their nature. 
For the multitude of things which are generated and perifh is indefinite. 
Partial fouls therefore beholding Proteus, who is an intellect poffeffmg 
many powers and full of forms, whilft at different times they convert 
themfelves to the different forms which he contains, fancy that the 
tranfition of their own intelle&ions is a mutation of the intelligible 
objedts. Hence to thofe that retain him he appears to become all 
thiugs— 

Water, and fire divine, and all that creeps 

On earth. 

For fuch forms as he pofleffes and comprehends, or rather fuch as he 
perpetually is, fuch does he appear to become when thefe forms are 
confidered feparately, through the divifible conception of thofe that 
behold them. 

In the third place, therefore, we fay that the Gods appear to bo 
changed, when the fame divinity proceeds according to different orders, 
and fubfides as far as to the laft of things, multiplying himfelf accord¬ 
ing to number, and defeending into fubjeft diftindlions; for then again 
fables fay, that the divinity, which fupernally proceeds into this form, 
is changed to that into which it makes its progreffion. Thus they 
fey that Minerva was aflimilated to Mentor, Mercury to the bird called 
the fea-gull, and Apollo to a hawk ; indicating by this their more daemo- 
■niacal orders, into which they proceed from thofe of a fuperior rank. 
Hence, when they deferibe the divine advents of the Gods, they en- 
6 deavour 
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deavour to preferve them formlefs and unfigured. Thus, when Minerva 
appears to Achilles 1 , and becomes vifible to him alone, the whole camp 
being prefent, there Homer does not even fabuloufly afcribe any form 
and figure to the goddefs, but only fays that fhe was prefent, without 
expreffing the manner in which fhe was prefent. But when they 
intend to fignify angelic appearances, they introduce the Gods under 
various forms, but thefe fuch as are total; as for inftance, a human 
form, or one common to man or woman indefinitely. For thus, again, 
Neptune and Minerva were prefent with Achilles : 

Neptune and Pallas hafle to his relief. 

And thus in human form addrcfs the chief *» 

Laftly, when they relate daemoniacal advents, then they do not think 
it improper to defcribe their mutations into individuals and partial 
natures; whether into particular men, or other animals. For the lafl 
of thofe genera that are the perpetual attendants of the Gods are 
manifefted by thefe figures. And here you may fee how particulars of 
this kind are devifed according to the order of things. For that which 
is fimple is adapted to a divine nature, that which is univerfal to an 
angelic, and the rational nature to both thefe; and that which is par¬ 
tial and irrational accords with a daemoniacal nature r for a life of this 
kind is connected with the daemoniacal order. And thus much con¬ 
cerning the modes according to which the Homeric fables devife 
mutations of things immutable, and introduce various forms to uniform 
natures. 

VIII. CONCERNING THE DREAM SENT TO AGAMEMNON, WHICH 
APPEARS TO ACCUSE THE GODS OF FALSEHOOD, AND HOW IT MAY 
HE SHOWN THAT A DIVINE NATURE IS VOID OF FALSEHOOD. 

It now remains that we fpeak concerning the dream lent by Jupiter 
to Agamemnon; for Socrates, at the end of his theological types, repro- 


l Iliad, iib. i. 


? Iliad. 21. ver-* 8 j(. 


bates 
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bates this, becaufe the w hole of a divine and dasmoniacal nature is with¬ 
out falfehood, as he colleCls by demonftrative arguments. But Homer 
lays that Agamemnon was deceived through this dream. Though, is 
it not abfurd, if this dream is from Jupiter, according to the aftertion 
of the poet, that this alone nearly, of all the particulars which are 
mentioned as deriving their origin from Jupiter, Ihould be attended 
\vith fraud i 

Jn anfwer to this objection, we m a y fay what is ufually alTerted by 
moft of the interpreters, that the fallacy had its fubfillence in the 
phantafy of Agamemnon. For Jupiter in his fpeech to the dream, 
and the dream again in its addrefs to Agamemnon, evidently indicate 
that it would, be requifite to call together all the army, and to attack 
the enemy with all his forces; for this is the meaning of the word 
■xuvcvfiv, which is ufed in both the fpeeches. But Agamemnon, not 
underftanding the mandate, negleCted the greateft part of his army, 
and, engaging in battle without the aid of Achilles, was fruftrated in 
his expectations through his unlkilfuJnefs in judging of divine vifions. 
So that Jupiter is not the caufe of the deception, but he who did not 
properly underftand the mandates of Jupiter. 

•We fhall alfo add the folution given by our preceptor Syrianus, which both 
accedes to the meaning of Homer and the truth of things. For, if Jupiter is 
reprefented as providing for the honour of the hero Achilles, and confulting 
how he may deftroy the greatefl number of the Greeks, is it not neceflary 
that he mull previoufly comprehend in himfelf the caufe of the deception ? 
For, if Achilles had been alfociated with the army, the Greeks would not 
have been deltroyed, nor would they have been punilhed for their unjull 
conduit towards him. It is better therefore to fay that the deception was 
from divinity for the good of the deceived. For good is better than truth. 
And among the Gods, indeed, they are conjoined with each other: for 
neither is intellect without divinity, nor divinity without an intellectual 
effence. But in their participants they are often feparated; and good is pro¬ 
duced through falfehood, and truth is fruftrated of good. Whence alfo So¬ 
crates himielf, when he is framing laws for the guardians of his republic, 
orders falfehood to be employed, through the opinion of the ftupid, who 
are not otherwife able to obtain the good whi.h is adapted to their con¬ 
dition. 
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dition. If therefore it be laid that divinity benefits fome through truth, 
and others through falfehood, and at the fame time leads all of them to 
good, it is by no means wonderful. For, of generated natures, fome 
lubfift without matter, but others with matter, in which fallacy is inherent; 
or, rather, matter is true fallacy itfelf. So that, in the providence of fouls, 
if they are, as we have laid, varioufly benefited by divinity, fome immateri¬ 
ally through truth, but others materially through falfehood, fuch providen¬ 
tial energy will be adapted to the nature of the Gods. 

But, if it be requifite, this alfo may be alferted, that deception and falle- 
hood are generated in the participant, and that this takes place according 
to the will of divinity, that he who has a died erroneoufly may through the 
deception become more worthy : juft as that which is material is gene¬ 
rated in thefe lower regions, but fubfifts according to demiurgic providence, 
that there may be generation and corruption in order to the completion of 
the univerfe. Divinity therefore does not deceive, but he who is deceived 
is deceived by himfelf; and this takes place, according to the will of divinity, 
for the good of him who fuftains the deception. For, God making immate¬ 
rially, that which is generated is generated materially ; and he energizing 
impartibly, that which proceeds from this energy, receives its completion 
partibly; and he fignifying intelledually, falfehood obtains a Ihadowy fub- 
fiftence in the being that receives what is fignified. But the divine poet 
himfelf manifefls, that, truth dwelling with the Gods, deception is generated 
from the opinion of the recipients, when he makes Jupiter commanding 
the dream fay— 

AH that I order tell with ftrftB truth. 

How then is there falfehood in divinity, according to Homer? And how is 
divinity the caufe of deception ? Unlefs it fhould be faid he is the caufe in 
fuch a manner, as that neither is the Ihadowy fubfiftence of deception in 
thefe lower regions contrary to his will. But the habit of youth is incapa¬ 
ble of diftinguilhing and contemplating, how, wholes remaining void of evil, 
in the natures which receive them divifibly evil appears ; how, natures 
more excellent than ours not deceiving, we are often deceived ; and how, 
when deceived, we fuffer this according to the will of providence. Hence 
vol. i. z Socrates 
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Socrates is not willing that young men fliould hear things of this kind, a» 
being incapable of forming properly diftiudt opinions of things. 

IX. A COMMON APOLOGY BOTH FOR THE HOMERIC AND PLATONIC 
FABLES, IN WHICH THEY SPEAK OF THE JUDGMENTS IN HADES, OF 
SOULS, AND THE DIFFERENT ALLOTMENTS WHICH THEY RECEIVE 
ON DEPARTING FROM THEIR BODIES, ACCORDING TO THE IDIOMS OF 
THE LIFE IN THE BODY. 

. Having then difcuffed thefe things, let us examine what is written in the- 
third book of the Republic, and, prior to other things, what the poet either 
himfelf afferts, or introduces another aflerting, mythologically concerning 
Hades; and let us confider whether they contain any thing of truth, and ac¬ 
cord with the narrations of Plato. What then are we to underftand, when 
the poet reprefents Achilles as preferring fervitude in the prefent life to 
the poifelfion of every thing in Hades ? What is the meaning of thofe dread¬ 
ful habitations, which are odious to the Gods, of the image and the foul, of 
fliades wandering without intelledl, of lives compared to fhadows, of the 
lamentations of fouls palling thither, of their being alTimilated to bats, of 
fmoke, a cralhing noife, and l'uch like particulars, which the poems of Ho¬ 
mer contain ? What likewife are the rivers in Hades, and thofe appellations 
which are the moll tragical ? For thefe Socrates reprobates, but at the fame 
time adds, what is common to all fables, “that they contribute to fomething 
elfe; but we (fays he) are afraid for our guardians, left from thefe terrible 
relations, theyjhould think death to be dreadful.” 

However, that Socrates himfelf in many places ufes names and -.enigmas of 
this kind, is obvious to every one. For, that I may omit the rivers mentioned 
in the Pha-do, the wanderings of fouls, their anxieties, the three roads, the 
punifhments, the being carried in rivers, the lamentations and exclamations 
there, and the fupplications of injurers to the injured, of all which Plato 
fays Hades is full;—though thefe things Ihould be omitted, yet does not 
what we find written at the end of the Republic accord with the intention 
of the Homeric poetry, viz. the bellowing mouth, Tartarus, fiery daemons, 
the tearing off the flelh of the tyrant Aridaeus, and fouls full of dull and 
filth? For, what is there in thefe which falls fhort of the tragical in the ex- 

6 treme ? 
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treme ? So that for the fame reafon thefe alfo are to be rejected, or the Ho- ■ 
meric do&rine is not to be reprehended. In defence of both therefore, 
whether fome Epicurean or any other endeavours to accufe fucb-like fables, 
we fay, that the habits of fouls liberated from the body are different, and 
the places of the univerfe are multiform, into which they are introduced. 
Of thefe alfo fome are fo feparated from mortal inftruments, as neither 
to have any habitude to things of a worfe condition, nor to be filled with the 
tumult which they contain, and material inanity. The vehicles of fuch are 
neceffarily pure and luciform, not difturbed by material vapours, nor thick¬ 
ened by a terreftrial nature. But others who are not yet perfedly purified by 
philofophy, but are drawn down to an affeftion towards the teftaceous 
body, and purfue a life conjoined with this,—thefe exhibit fuch like vehicles 
fufpended from their effence to thofe who are capable of beholding them, 
viz. fhadowy, material, drawing downwards by their weight, and attraft-. 
ing much of a mortal condition. Hence Socrates, in the Phaedo, fays that 
fuch fouls, rolling about fepulchres, exhibit fhadowy phantafms ; and the 
poet relates that they are impelled along fimilar to fhadows. 

Further {till, of thofe fouls which yet embrace a corporeal life there are 
many differences. For fome live a more praflic life, and, not yet deferting 
a life of this kind, embrace an organ adapted to practical energies, from 
which when they are feparated they are indignant; as was the cafe with 
the foul of Patroclus, 

Which leaving youth and manhood wail’d its fate. 

And when in Hades, they ftill defire an affociation with this organ, as did 
the foul of Achilles *, becaufe he preferred a life on earth to a feparate life, 
according to which he was not able to energize, but very much excelled in. 
an aflive life. Others again, through the infelicity of their condition, eager- 
,ly embrace the teftaceous body, and think that the life conjoined with it dif¬ 
fers in no refpeift from the proper life of the foul. Such as thefe the 
divine poetry of Homer allimilates to bats, as looking to that which is 

1 Heroes are divided into two kinds: thofe that energize according to pra&ical, and thofe 
that energize according to intellectual virtue. Achilles was a hero of the former clafs, and 
Hercules of the latter. For an ample account of the chara&eriftics of thefe two kinds, 
fee my Paufanias, vol. iii. p. 229. 

Z 2 
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dark in the univerfe, and its very extremity, and which may be denominated 
a ftupendous cavern; and as having the winged nature of the foul grofs and 
terreflrial. Is it therefore wonderful that Achilles, who pofTefTcd pradfical vir¬ 
tue, fhould defire a life in conjunction with body, and which was capable 
of being fubfervient to his actions? For Hercules, being purified through the 
teleflic fcience, and partaking of undefiled fruits, obtained a perfect reftora- 
tion among the Gods ; whence the poet fays of him. 

He with th’ immoital Gods delighted lives, 

And beauteous Hebe crowns hi* joys.- 

But Achilles, fince he embraces re&itude in practical affairs, and the pre- 
fen t life, purfues alfb and defires an inflrument adapted to this life. Plato 
himfelf, therefore, alfo fays that fouls according to the manners to which 
they have been accuftomed, make choice of fecondary lives. Is not this 
likewife worthy of admiration in the divine tradition of Homer—I mean the 
feparation of the foul from its image, and intellect from the foul ? Alfo 
that the foul is faid to ufe the image ', but that intellect is more divine 
than both thefe ? And again, that the image and the foul may in a certain 
refpeCl be known while yet detained in the body ; and that the foul takes 
care of and providentially attends to the teflaceous body, and, when this is not 
effected, defires its accomplifhment; but that intellect is inconaprehenfible 
by our phantaflic and figured motions ? Hence Achilles, on beholding Patro- 
clus fpeaking concerning the burial of his body, was led to believe that the 
foul and its image were in Hades, but that intellect was not there, nor pru¬ 
dence, by which thefe are ufed. For the energies of the irrational life flatt¬ 
ened to adopt this pofition, but could not credit the reception of the intellec¬ 
tual foul in Hades from the vifions of dreams. 

Does it not alfo moft perfe£tly accord with things themfelves to fay, that 
the multitude of fouls depart from their bodies lamenting, and are divulfed 
from them with difficulty, through the alluring life and manifold pleafures 
which they enjoy in them ? For every corporeal pleafure, as Socrates fays 
in the Phaedo, as if armed with a nail, fattens the foul to the body. 

1 The irrational part of the foul is the image of the rational, in the fame manner as the 
rational foul is the image of intellefl. Body alfo is the image of the irrational foul, and 
matter, or the laft of things, is the image of body. 


And 
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And fuch fouls after deferring their bodies ufe fhadowy vehicles, which 
are difturbed by the ponderous and terrene vapours' of the Sirens, and 
utter an uncertain voice, and a material found, which the Homeric 
poetry denominates a crafhing noife. For, as the inflruments of amend¬ 
ing fouls emit a harmonious found, and appear to poffefs an elegant 
and well-meafured motion, fo the found of more irrational fouls defcend- 
ing under the earth is fimilar to a crafhing noife, bearing an image of an 
appetitive and phantaftic life alone. Nor muft we think that the. 
places in Hades, and the tribunals under the earth, and the rivers 
which both Homer and Plato teach us are there, are merely fabulous 
prodigies : but, as many and all-various places are afligned to fouls afoend- 
ing to the heavens, according to the allotments which are there; in 
like manner it is proper to believe that places under the earth are 
prepared for thofe fouls that frill require punifhment and purification* 
Thefe places, as they contain the various defluxions of the elements 
on the earth, are called by poets rivers and ftreams. They likewife 
contain different orders of prefiding daemons; fome of whom are of 
an avenging, others of a punifhing, others of a purifying, and, laftly, 
others of a judicial charadteriftic. But if the Homeric poetry calls 
thefe places 


Horrid and dark, and odious to the Gods, 

neither is it proper to condemn it for this. For fouls are terrified 
through the variety and phantafy of the prefiding daemons which are 
there. The infernal region likewife is extended according to all-various 
allotments, adapted to the different habits of thofe that defcend thither 1 * 
It is alfo mod remote from the Gods, as being the extremity of the 
univerfe, and as poffeffmg much of material diforder, and never enjoy¬ 
ing the fplendor of the folar rays. And thus much concerning thofe 
verfes which Socrates thinks fhould be obliterated, and fhould by no 

1 For ay/jLav here read arpucv. 

a Inftead of reading the latter part of this fentence, and the beginning of the next, as- 
it is crroncoufly printed in the original, viz. ftpoptevuv voppuraTU. T a to £<tti it is necefiarf 
to read, as in the tranflation, <ptpontvuv. Hoppuraru & em &c. 


means 
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means be heard by thofe whom he educates: for through thefe, fays 
he, the love of the foul for the body will be increafed, and a feparation 
from it will appear to be of all things moft dreadful. 

X. WHAT THE CAUSES ARE THROUGH WHICH THE POETRY OF HOMER 
ASCRIBES LAMENTATIONS BOTH TO HEROES AND GODS ; AND LIKE¬ 
WISE TO THE BEST OF HEROES AND THE GREATEST OF THE GODS. 

It now follows that we fhould confider how the poetry of Homer does 
not reprefent one of us weeping and lamenting, when he alfo afcribes 
thefe effedis of forrow to his heroes, but makes the Gods themfelves to 
weep, for the death of mortals whom they loved; though, according 
to Plato, Socrates neither wept, nor fuffered any perturbation of mind, when 
his familiars wept on account of his approaching death; but Apollodorus,who 
wept abundantly, aud any other who was fimilarly affe&ed, were reproved 
by their mafter. But the divine poet reprefents his heroes immoderately 
lamenting the lofs of their familiars. And, though fome one fhould fay 
that fuch things as the following became Priam who was a barbarian, and 
more irrational in his conduct: 

Roll’d in the dull he fuppliant call’d on all. 

And nam’d them one by one *: 

yet is it not abfurd that Achilles, the fon of a goddefs, fhould at one time 
lie fupine, at another prone, and, at another on his fide, and, defiling his 
head with duft, weep in a very puerile manner ? And even if fuch paffions 
were proper in men who are allotted a mortal nature, yet they ought not 
to be afcribed to the Gods themfelves. Why then is it requifite that 
Thetis fhould fay weeping: 

Ah wretched me ! unfortunately brave 
A fon 1 bore *. 

For a divine nature is eflablifhed very remote from pleafure and pain. 
But though fome one fhould dare to introduce the Gods affe&ed in this 

‘ Iliad, aa. * Iliad. I*. 

manner 
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manner yet it is not fit that the greateft of the Gods fhould lament and 
mourn both for HcClor when purfued by Achilles, and for his fon Sarpedon, 
and exclaim refpe&ing both, Ah me ! For fuch an imitation does not 
appear to be in any refpeCt adapted to its paradigms, fince it afcribes tears 
to things without tears, pain to things void of pain, and in fhort paffion to 
things free from paffion. Thefe things Socrates reprobates in Homer, and 
expels from the education of youth, fearful left fome impediment ftiould 
a rife, through fuch-like alfertions, to a right difcipline according to virtue. 
For education is particularly converfant with pleafure and pain ; which be¬ 
ing increafed, the legiflator mart neceffarily be fruftrated of his proper end. 

To thefe objections we reply, that fince the poet introduces heroes 
engaged in practical affairs, and living a life adapted to thefe, he very 
properly reprefents them as affeCted with particular events, and living, 
conformably to fuch affections. For to philofophers, and thofe who 
energize cathartically, pleafures and pains, and the mixtures of thefe, are 
by no means adapted ; fince they are feparated from thefe, lay afide all 
the trifling of mortality, and haften to be divefted of the forms of life 
with which they are furrounded from the elements, rapidly withdrawing 
themfelves from material paffions the offspring of generation. But plea¬ 
fures, pains, fympathies, and a fcene of all-various paffions, are coordi¬ 
nated to thofe engaged in war, and who energize according to the paffive 
part of the foul. And how could the vehement about actions take place, 
without the impulfe of the appetites ? Priam, therefore, and’’'Achilles, 
neither being philofophers, nor willing to feparate themfelves from gene¬ 
ration, nor living after the manner of the guardians of Plato’s republic,—if 
they lament and commiferate their familiars, it is by no means wonderful. 
For the lofs of friends, the being deftitute of children, and the fubverfions 
of cities, appear to warriors to impart a great portion of mifery. The 
accomplifhment of mighty deeds, therefore, is adapted to thefe, as being 
allotted an heroic nature; and in conjunction with this the pathetic, from 
their being converfant with particulars. 

With refpeCt to the Gods, however, when they are faid to weep for or 

1 i. e. Jupiter, who is called the greatrjlol the Gods, with reference to the mundane Gods, 
of whom he is the demiurgus and father. For, that he is not the firft God, is evident front 
the Cratylus, Tim a: us and Parmenides of Plato j which fee. 


lament 
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lament thofe that are moll dear to them, another mode of interpretation 
is to be adopted, and which was formerly admitted by the authors of 
fables, who indicated by tears the providence of the Gods about mortal, 
generated, and perifhable natures. For this objedt of providential energy 
naturally calling for tears afforded a pretext to the inventors of fables ; 
and through thefe they obfcurely fignified providence itfelf. Hence fome 
one, in a hymn to the Sun, fays, 

Phoebus, the much-enduring race of men 
Thy tears excite'.- 

And on this account, in the myfteries alfo, we myflically affume facred 
lamentations, as fymbols of the providence pertaining to us from more 
excellent natures. Thetis therefore, and Jupiter, are faid to lament thofe 
moft dear to them, when in extreme danger—not that they are paflively 
difpofed after the tnanner of men, but becaufe a certain feparate provi¬ 
dence proceeds from them, and gifts to particulars. And when the order 
of the univerfe concurs with this divifible providence, the preferving 
energy of that which provides is unimpeded ; but when this order oppofes, 
and that which is the objedt of a particular providence, as being a part of 
the univerfe, and allotted generation, fuftains that corruption which is 
adapted to its nature, then fables, adducing the idiom or peculiarity of the 
providence which this objedl received according to its order, fay that the 
powers who exert this providential energy lament, but not with excla¬ 
mation : fo that grief with them is a fign of the energy of a particular 
providence about individuals. After this manner, then, we attribute 
lamentations to the firft Gods ; fince the greateft and moft perfedf ’ of 
myftical lacrifices (tsAst ai) deliver in the arcana certain facred lamentations 
of Proferpine and Ceres, and of the greateft 5 goddefs herfelf. 

But it is by no means wonderful if the laft of the genera which are the 
perpetual attendants of the Gods, and which proximately attend to the 
affairs of mortals, in confequence of employing appetites and paffions, and 
having their life in thefe, Ihould rejoice in the fafety of the objedts of 

1 A axpva fuv o-tQev fern (lege vrQkinXnfwv) yevo( a*tyw. 

a viz. the Eleufinian myftcries. 

3 viz. Rhea, who is the mother of the Gods. 

4 their 
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their providence, but be affli&ed and indignant when they are corrupted, 
and fhould fuffer a mutation according to paffions: 

The Nymphs lament when trees are leaflets found ; 

But when the trees through fertilizing rain 
In leaves abound, the Nymphs rejoice again— 

fays a certain poet. For all things fubfift divinely in the Gods, but 
divifibly and demoniacally in the divided guardians of our nature. And 
thus much may fuffice concerning the lamentations of the Gods. 

XI. WHAT THE CAUSE IS OF THE LAUGHTER ASCRIBED TO THE GODS 
IN FABLES, AND WHY THE POETRY OF HOMER MAKES THE GOBS 
TO LAUGH IMMODERATELY AT VULCAN. 

Let us in the next place confider whether fables properly attribute to 
the Gods a paffion contrary to that which we have juft now difeufled, viz. 
immoderate laughter, and which is thought worthy of reprehenfion by 
Socrates. 

Vulcan miniftrant when the Gods beheld, 

Amidft them laughter unextinguilh'd rofe ** 

What then is the laughter of the Gods ? and why do they laugh in 
confequence of Vulcan moving and energizing? Theologifts, therefore, 
fay that Vulcan, as we have elfewhere obferved, is the demiurgus and 
maker of every thing apparent *. Hence he is faid to have conftrudtcd 
habitations for the Gods : 

Then to their proper domes the Gods depart, 

Form’d by lame Vulcan with tranfeendent art. 

And this, in confequence of preparing for them mundane receptacles. 
He is allb faid to be lame in both his feet, becaufe his fabrication is without 


1 Iliad, lib. i. circa finem. 

3 viz. He is the artificer of the whole of a corporeal nature. Proclus alfo, fomewhere in his 
comment on the Timxus, afligns another reafon for the fi&ion of Vulcan’s lamenefs, viz. 
becaufe he is the fabricator of things laft in the progreflions of being (for fuch are bodies), and 
which are not able to proceed into another order. I prefer this explanation to the former. 
VOL. I. Z A legs. 
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legs. For that which is moved with a motion about intellect and prudence 
does not, lays Timaeus, require feet. He is iikewife laid to prefide over 
the brazier’s art, and he himfelf energizes working in brafs. Hence, in 
the poetry of Homer, heaven is often celebrated as brazen ; and many 
other particulars confirm this opinion. But fince every providential 
energy about a fenfible nature, according to which the Gods affift the 
fabrication of Vulcan, is faid to be the fjort of divinity, hence Timaeus 
alfo appears to me to call the mundane Gods junior, as prefiding over things 
which are perpetually in generation, or becoming to be, and which may 
be confidered as ludicrous. The authors of fables are accuftomed to call 
this peculiarity of the providence of the Gods energizing about the world, 
laughter. And when the poet fays that the Gods, being delighted with the 
motion of Vulcan, laughed with inextinguilhable laughter, nothing elie is 
indicated than that they are cooperating artificers ; that they jointly give 
perfedlion to the art of Vulcan, and fupernally impart joy to the univerfe. 
For Vulcan fufpends all their mundane receptacles, and extends to the 
providence of the Gods whole phyfical powers. But the Gods, energizing 
with a facility adapted to their nature, and not departing 1 from their 
proper hilarity, confer on thefe powers alfo their chara£teriftic gifts, and 
move wholes by their perfeflive providence. In Ihort, we mud define the 
laughter of the Gods to be their exuberant energy in the univerfe, and the 
caule of the gladnefs of all mundane natures. But, as fuch a providence 
is incomprehenfible, and the communication of all goods from the Gods is 
never-failing, we mull allow that the poet very properly calls their laughter 
unextinguifhed. And here you may again fee how what we have faid is 
conformable to the nature of things. For fables do notaflert that the Gods 
always weep, but that they laugh without ceafing. For tears are fymbols 
of their providence in mortal and frail concerns, and which now rife into 
exigence, arid then perilh ; but laughter is a fign of their energy in wholes, 
and thofe perfect natures in the univerfe which are perpetually moved with 
undeviating famencfs. On which account I think, when we divide demi¬ 
urgic produftions into Gods and men, we attribute laughter to the gene¬ 
ration of the Gods, but tears to the formation of men and animals ; whence 


’ Inftcad of xai t ns outtctf tmaluas afirraium, read tux: r »s oatiat tmaltixs cv% afurtap cm. 
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the poet whom we have before mentioned, in his hymn to the Sun, fays, 

Mankind’s laborious race thy tears excite. 

But the Gods, laughing, bloffom’d into light. 

"But when we make a divifion into things celeftial and fublunary, again 
after the fame manner we muff aflign laughter to the former, and tears 
to the latter ; and when we reafon concerning the generations and cor¬ 
ruptions of fublunary natures themfelves, we mull refer the former to 
the laughter, and the latter to the tears, of the Gods. Hence, in the 
myfteries alfo, thofe who prefide over lacred inftitutions order both thefe 
to be celebrated at Hated times. And we have elfewhere obferved, that 
the flupid are neither able to underftand things employed by theurgifls 
in fecrecy, nor fi&ions of this kind. For the hearing of both thefe, 
when unaccompanied with fcience, produces dire and abfurd confufion 
in the lives of the multitude, with refpe£t to the reverence pertaining to 
divinity. 

XII. AN APOLOGY FOR THOSE PARTS IN THE POETRY OF HOMER, 

WHICH APPEAR IN ALL-VARIOUS WAYS TO EXCITE THE HEARERS TO 

A contempt of temperance. 

It now follows that we fhould confider whether the poems of Homer 
are inimical to the acquifition of temperance. The greateft fpecies there- ” 
fore of temperance, fays Socrates, is reverence towards governors; the 
next to this is a command over the pleafures and defires of the foul; and 
there is a third confequent to thefe, which we fhall fhortly after contem¬ 
plate. Achilles appears to have erred according to the firft of thefe, when 
he freely fays to the commander of all the Grecian forces. 

Drunkard, dog-eyed, with heart of deer 1 ! 


But Ulyffes according to the third of thefe, when, defining the moll beau- 


’ Iliad, lib. i. 
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tiful life, he fays that he particularly approves that polity of men in which 
there are 


The heav’n-taught poet, and enchanting {train ; 

The well-fill'd palace, the perpetual feaft,. 

A land rejoicing, and a people bleft ! 

The plenteous board high-heap’d with cates divine. 

And o’er the foaming bowl the laughing wine 1 ! 

For in thefe verfes he places the end'of life in nothing elfe than variety of 
pleafure, and the gratification of defire. Such then being the objeftions 
made by Socrates' to the verfes of Homer, in anfwer to the firft we fay, 
that thofe guardians which he places over his- city,, and who are allotted 
fuch a tranfcendency, on account of their erudition and virtue, over thofe 
whom, they govern, demand the mod abundant and the greateft honour, 
both from their aflociates and all others; as they are truly the faviours 
and benefa&ors of the whole polity over which they prefide :■ nor is it tct 
be fuppofed that the governed will ever fuffer any thing unholy or unjuft 
from them, governing as they do according to intelleft. and juftice. But 
the poet neither admits that Agamemnon excells all thofe that are fubjeft 
to-him, in virtue, nor in benefiting others ; but he ranks him among thofe 
that are benefited by others, and particularly by the military fcience of 
Achilles. Very properly, therefore, does he reprefent him as reviled by 
thofe more excellent than himfelf, and confider the general good of the 
" governed, againft which Agamemnon finned, as of more confequence than 
gratify ing the paffions of the chief. The poet therefore introduces the 
heft of the Greeks freely fpeakiag to Agamemnon,, without regarding the 
multitude of foldiers that followed him, or his naval power. For virtue 
is every where honourable, but not the inftruments of virtue. We mull 
not therefore fay, that he who employs fuch difgraceful epithets fins againft 
the rulers and faviours of the whole army, when they are only fuperior by 
, the multitude of thofe that are fubjedl to their command, but are far 
inferior in virtue. For even the commander himfelf of fo great an 
army, and fo difficult to be numbered, acknowledges, a little after, hov/ 


Odyfl". lib. 10. >t the beginning. ■ 


much 
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much Achilles excels him in virtue, laments his own infelicity, and 
fays, 

For I have err’d, nor this win I deny. 

And* 

That happy man whom Jove dill honours moil. 

Is more than armies, and himfelf an hod. 

With refpedl to the words of Ulyffes, we may fay in their defence, 
drat every thing of this kind is interpreted more fymbolically by thofe 
who transfer to other conceptions his wanderings, and who think it pro¬ 
per to rank both the Phxacians and their felicity 1 higher than human 
nature. For. with them the feftival, the dainties, and the enchanting 
drain, have a different fignification from that which is obvious to the 
multitude. It may allb be faid, that even thole who do not depart from 
the apparent meaning of the poet, may neverthelefs reply to fuch ob- 
jeffions, and Ihow, in the firff place, that Ulyffes, the wifeftof the Greeks, 
does not think it fit that pleafure Ihould have dominion in well-inftituted 
polities, but worthy joy (eu<pcoervi’>i). And how much thefe differ from 
each other, we may learn from Plato himfelf. In the fecond place, 
Ulyffes approves of the whole city becoming harmonized and unanimous 
with itfelf through mufic, being an auditor of fuch melodies as lead to 
virtue. For it is of great confequence to the whole polity, and to true 
erudition and virtue, that he who exercifes mufic among the vulgar Ihould 
not be any cafual perfon, but one who derives his knowledge of it fu- 
pemally through divine infpiration, from its prefiding deity. In the third 
place, fuch harmony, to thofe that partake of it, adds an abundance of 
things neceffary, which the multitude in cities very much require. For 
Ulyffes does not remarkably praifc a life filled with things of this kind, 
but that life which is in want of nothing neceffary to mortal exiftence. 
The wifeft of the Greeks, therefore, appears to fpeak conformably to our 
dogmas, and to unperverted preconceptions refpe&ing divine felicity. 
But if Ulyffes thought that he deferves approbation who takes away 
worthy delight, and the diicipline fublifting through divine mufic, alone 

■ See thefe explained in my Hiltory of the Platonic Theology, annexed to my Tranflation of 
Proclus on Euclid. 
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regarding feafting, and immoderate enjoyments, deftitute of the Mute, 
and directs his attention to pleafure, Socrates with great propriety fays 
that tilings of this kind are remote from his polity. For it is by no means 
fit that immoderate pleafure, and a life adapted to gluttony, (hould have 
dominion in a city confiding of the happy. 


XIII. WHAT THE CONNEXION OF JUPITER WITH JUNO OBSCURELY 

signifies; what the ornament of juno is ; and what thl 

PLACE IN WHICH THEY WERE CONNECTED. WHAT THE LOVE OF 

JUPITER SIGNIFIES ; WHAT THE DIVINE SLEEP IS ; AND, IN SHORT, 

THE WHOLE INTERPRETATION OF THAT FABLE. 

To fuch objections therefore of Socrates it is not difficult to reply; but 
a doubt yet remains to be folved by us, greater and more difficult, re- 
fpeeling the connexion of Jupiter with Juno; for this Socrates repre¬ 
hends, as by no means fit to be heard by youth. For, does it not appear 
to be perfectly impious, to fufpeCt of the greateft of the Gods, that through 
his love to Juno he (hould be forgetful of all his former decrees, (hould 
have connexion with the goddefs on the ground, not waiting to enter 
into her bedchamber, and (hould condefcend to fpeak in the language of 
humap lovers ? For thefe in the frit place prefer before all things a 
conjunction with the objeCts of their love; and in the next place fay, 
that they experience the power of love more than in any former time. 
For Jupiter is made to fpeak in this manner in the following verfes; 


Ne’er did my foul fo flrong a paflion prove. 

Or for an earthly, or a heavenly love '. 

And alfo that he loved her more 

Than when, afeending to the nuptial couch. 

In love they mingled, from their parents hid. 

Our preceptor ’ in a molt divinely infpired manner has unfolded the 


1 Iliad, lib. 14. 


* viz. the great Syrianus. 
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occult theory of this fable ; from whole writings extradt'ncr as much as 
is liifficient to the prefent purpofe, we (hall briefly explain the feveral parts 
of the fable, and Ihow that Horner is free from all blafphemy in the pre¬ 
ceding verfes. 

All the divine orders, therefore, proceeding from the one principle of 
wholes, which Plato ufually calls the good ., and from thole biformed 
caufes proximately appearing after this principle, which Socrates in the 
Philebus denominates bound and infinity, but other wife men have vene¬ 
rated ' v other names ; thefe orders likewife being divided and feparated 
from each other, in a manner adapted to the Gods, through thofe lccond 
bifi rmed principles,—the interpreters of the truth concerning the Gods 
ufually oppofe in their divifions the male to the female, the even to the 
odd, and the paternal to the maternal genera. But thefe divine orders 
again haftening to union and a connate communion, through the firftcaufe, 
which is the leader of united goods to all beings, hence 1 think the authors 
of fables took occafion in their fymbolical theory to aferibe marriage to 
the Gods, connexions, and a progeny from thefe, and alfo celebrated the 
connexions and conjunctions of their progeny, till they had perfectly con¬ 
templated the whole extent of a divine nature, diverfified by luch like pro- 
greflions and conjunctions fupernally, as far as to mundane natures. As 
therefore, among the Gods prior to the fabrication of the world, they 
celebrate the connexions of Saturn and Rhea, of Heaven and Earth, and 
their cogenerations, in the fame manner alfo, among the fabricators of 
the univerfc, they inform us that the firll conjunflion is that of Jupiter 
and Juno; Jupiter being allotted a paternal dignity, but Juno being the 
mother of every tiring of which Jupiter is the father. The former like¬ 
wife produces all things in the rank of a monad, but the latter in con¬ 
junction with him gives fubfufence to fecond'ary natures, according to the 
prolific duad : aiid the former is aflimilated to intelligible bound, but the 
latter to intelligible infinity. For, according to every order of Gods, it 
is requifite that there Ihould be primary caufes fubfilling analogcufly to 
thofe two principles. But, to the union of thefe greateft divinities, it is 
neceflTary that there fhoull previoufly fubfift a onenefs of tranfeendtney 
of the monadic and demiurgic God, and a perfedt converfion to him of the 
generative and dyadic caufe. For the connate communion of more ex- 

6 cellent 
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cellent natures i‘s after this manner effe&ed, more elevated caufes being 
eftabliflied in themfelves, and in natures more divine than themfelves, but 
fuch as are fubordinate giving themfelves up to thofe that are fuperior. 
Through thefe caufes, as it appears to me, Juno haftening to a connexion 
with Jupiter, perfects her whole effence, and prepares it with all-various 
powers, the undefiled, the generative, the intellectual, and the unific ; 
but Jupiter excites the divine love in himl'elf, according to which he 
alfb fills his proximate participants with good, and extends to them a caufe 
colledf ive of multitude, and an energy con.vertive of fecondary natures to 
himfelf. But the union and indilfoluble conjunftion of both thefe divi¬ 
nities is effefted feparate from the univerfe, and exempt from the mun¬ 
dane receptacles. For Jupiter elevates to this communion, Juno extending 
to him that which is fubordinate and mundane? the Gods indeed being 
always united, but fables feparating them from each other ; and referring 
a connexion feparate 1 from the univerfe to the will of Jupiter, but the 
common cooperation of thefe divinities proceeding into the world, to the 
providence of Juno. The reafbn of this is, that every where the paternal 
caufe is the leader of exempt and more uniform good, but the maternal of 
that good which is proximate to its participants, and is multiplied ac¬ 
cording to all-various progreffions. With great propriety, therefore, are 
fleep and wakefulnefs ufurped feparately in the fymbols of fables ; wake- 
fulnefs manifefting the providence of the Gods about the world, but 
deep a life feparate from all fubordinate natures ; though the Gods at 
the fame time both providentially energize about the univerfe, and are 
eftabliflied in themfelves. But as Timaeus reprefents the demiurgus of 
wholes, at one time energizing, and giving fubfiftence to the earth, the 
heavens, the planets, the fixed ftars, the circles of the foul, and the 
mundane intellect, but at another time abiding in himfelf, after his ac- 
cuftomed manner, and exempt from all thofe powers that energize 
in the univerfe ; fo, long before Timaeus, fables reprefent the father 
of. all mundane natures, at one time awake, and at another afleep, 
for the purpofe of indicating his twofold life and energy. “ For 
he contains intelligibles in his intelleft, but introduces fenfe to the 

* In the original ficptmirf > but it is neceflary to read x 63 ? 1 *™* as in our tranflation. 
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worlds lavs one of the Gods. According to the former energy, there¬ 
fore, he may be laid to be awake ; for wakefulnets with us is an energy 
•of fenfe; but according to the latter to fleep, as fcparated from fenfijdes, 
and exhibiting a life defined according to a perfedl intellect. It may 
alio be laid, that he confults about human affairs when awake; for ac¬ 
cording to this life he provides for all mundane concerns ; but that when 
afl.ep, and led together with Juno to a fcparate union, he is not for¬ 
getful of the other energy, but, poffcffing and energizing according to it, 
at the fame time contains both. For he docs not, like nature, produce 
fecondary things without intelligence, nor through intelligence is his 
providence in fubordinate natures diminifhed, but at the fame time he 
both governs the objects of his providence according to juftice, and 
aicends to his-intelligible watch-tower. The fable, therefore, indicates this 
exempt tranfcendency, when it fays that his connexion with Juno was 
on mount Ida ; for there Juno arriving gave herfelf to the embraces of 
the mighty Jupiter. What elfe, then, fhall we fay mount Ha oblcurelv 
tigmfies, but the regioy of ideas and an intelligible nature, to which Jupiter 
afeends, and elevates Juno through love ;—not converting himfelf to the 
participant, but through excefs of goodnefs imparting this fecond union 
with himfelf, and with that which is intelligible? For fuch are the 
loves o f more excellent natures,—they are cfmvertive of things fubordi¬ 
nate to things fir ft, give completion to the good which they contain, 
and are perfedtive of fubject natures. The fable, therefore, does not 
diminifh the dignity of the mighty Jupiter, by reprefenting him as hav¬ 
ing connexion on the ground with Juno, and refufing to enter into her 
bed-chamber ; for by this it infinuates that the connexion was fuper- 
mundune, and not mundane. The chamber, therefore, conftrudled by 
Vulcan indicates the orderly compofition of the univerfe, and the fenfible 
region ; for Vulcan, as we have faid before, is the artificer of the uni- 
verfe. 

If you are alio willing to confider the drefs of Juno, through which 
ftic conjoined herfelf to the greateft of the Gods, and called forth the pa- 

' This is a part of one of the Chahlxan Oracles, to my colleftion of which I have already 
referred the reader. 
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ternal providence o& Jupiter to a communion with her own prolific 
powers, you will, I think, in a hill greater degree behold the excefs of 
the feparate union of the Gods, celebrated in this fable. For fhe af- 
limilates herfelf all-varioufly to the mother of the Gods, from whom 
fhe alfo proceeds, and is adorned with the more partial powers of thole 
natures which -prefubfift in her totally, and,- becoming all but another 
Rhea, proceeds to the demiurgus of the univerfe, who had then afcended 
to his proper intelligible. For fhe who is about to be conjoined with him 
who imitates his father, through a life feparate from mundane natures, 
aflimilates alfo her own perfection to the mother of all the divine or¬ 
ders, and thus enters into a connate communion with him. .The hairs 
therefore of the Goddefs, and her ringlets widely fpreading, which fhe 
again binds, are evidently analogous to the hairs of the mother of the 
Gods: “ for her hairs appear fimilar to rays of light ending in a fharp 
point,” fays fome one of the Gods. And the poet calls the hairs of Juno 
Jhining. But her zone, with the fringes depending on and not cut off 
from it, refembles the whole and all-perfe£l girdle of Rhea. For Juno- 
alfo is a vivific Goddefs, and is generative of all the multitude of fouls, 
which the number of the depending fringes fymbolically indicates. Her 
ear-rings and her fandals reprefent the firft and the laft of the partial * 
powers which flow from thence, fome of which fubfift about the. higheft 
powers of the Goddefs, and thence depend, but others are fituated about 
her lowefl progreffions. The ambrofia and the oil are figns of the un¬ 
defiled powers of the Goddefs ; for the inflexible * order of Gods fubfifts 
about her. What therefore that untamed genus of Gods and caufe of 
purity is to Juno, that is here fignified through thefe fymbols. For am¬ 
brofia reprcfents a power fuperior to all impurity and all defilement, and 
oil, as it produces ftrength, and is adapted to gymnaflic exercifes, pro¬ 
perly belongs to Curetic cfeity. For the firft Curetes are in other refpedts 
afcribed to the order of Minerva, and are faid by Orpheus to be crowned 
with a branch of olive. 

The Goddefs, therefore, being perfectly furnifhed with fuch like fym- 

■ viz. Demoniacal powers. The drefs therefore of Juno fignifies her being inrefied with 
powers of this kind. 

* viz. The Curetes. bols, 
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bols, and becoming as it were a partial Rhea, proceeds to the demiurgus 
of the univerfe, that Hie may be conjoined with him according to that 
life by which he particularly imitates Saturn ; not proceeding into the 
univerfe, but being feparate from mundane natures ; nor confulting about 
things which are here, according to the fleeplefs providence of wholes, 
but exempt from l'enlibles, according to divine deep ; and in this refpedt 
■emulating his father, who is reprel'ented as deeping the firft of the Gods. 

When Saturn faded the deceitful food, 

Loud fnoring lay the God. 

Since therefore Jupiter thus imitates his father Saturn, with great pro¬ 
priety does the drefs of Juno regard the whole of Rhea; and hence Ju¬ 
piter, through his fimilitude to Saturn, prefers a connexion on mount Ida to 
that which proceeds into the univerfe. 

The girdle alfo, and the affiftance of Venus, affimilate Juno dill more 
to Rhea. For there alfo was the prefubiifting monad of this Goddefs, 
proceeding fupernally from the connective divinity of Heaven, through 
Saturn as a medium, and illuminating the whole of an intellectual life 
with tlie light of beauty. Venus is laid to carry this girdle in her bo- 
fom, as poflfeffing its powers confpicuoufly extended ; but Juno after a 
manner conceals it in her bofom, as being allotted a different idiom of 
hyparxis, but as poffefling the girdle alfo, to far as (he like wife is filled 
with the whole of Venus. For (he does not externally derive the power 
which conjoins her with the demiurgus, but comprehends it alfo in her- 
felf. But the general opinion of mankind evinces the communion of 
thefe Goddefies : for they honour Juno as Nuptial and Pronuba, as be¬ 
ginning iuch like energies from herfelf. For (he conjoins herfelf with 
the demiurgus through the girdle in herfelf; and hence (he likewife im¬ 
parts to all others a legitimate communion with each other. 

But how are Jupiter and Juno (aid to have been at firft connedled with 
each other, concealed from their parents, but that now they are con- 
nedled in a greater degree, through the exccfs of love with which Ju¬ 
piter then loved Juno? Shall we fay that the peculiarities of other goods are 
alfo twofold ; and that, of union, one kind is connate to thole that arc 
united, but that the other fupernally proceeds to them from more per- 

2 B 2 fed 
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feCt caufes ? According to the former of thefe, therefore, they are faid 
to be concealed from their parents, in confequence of being allotted this- 
union as peculiar to themfelves ; but according to the other they are 
levated to their caufes, and hence this is faid to be a g; eater and more 
perfect union than the former. But both thefe unions eternally fubfifting 
together, with the Gods, fables feparate them, in the fame manner as 
deep and wakefulnefs, progreflion and converfion, a communication of 
proper goods to things fecondary, and a participation of primary caufes: 
for thefe the authors of fables, concealing the truth, feparate, though they 
are confubfiftent with each other. Every thing, therefore, is afierted by 
Homer refpeCting the connexion of the great Jupiter and Juno after a 
theological manner ; which is alfo teftified by Socrates in the Cratylus,. 
who derives the etymology of Juno from nothing elfe than love, as 
being, fays he, lovely to Jupiter. According to an occult theory, there¬ 
fore, we mult not accufe Homer for writing fuch things concerning thefe 
mighty divinities. But if it fhould be objected, that things of this kind 
are not fit to be heard by youth, according to their apparent fignification, 
poets the authors of fuch fables will fey. Our fables are not for youth, nor 
did we write fuch things with a view to juvenile difeipline, but with an 
infane mouth ; for thefe are the productions of the mania of the Mufes, 
of which whoever being deprived arrives at the poetic gates, will be. 
both as to himfelf and his poetry imperfeCt. And thus much may fuffice 
for thefe particulars. 

XIV. WHAT THE MYTHOLOGY OF HOMER OBSCURELY SIGNIFIES CON¬ 
CERNING VENUS AND MARS, AND THE BONDS OF VULCAN, WITH 

WHICH BOTH ARE SAID TO BE BOUND. 

Let us now confider the connexion between Mars and Venus, and the 
bonds of Vulcan. For Socrates fays that neither muft thefe be admitted, 
nor muft fuch fables be delivered to youth. Let us, therefore, concifely 
relate what the poetry of Homer obfeurely fignifies by thefe things. Both 
thefe divinities then, I mean Vulcan and Mars, energize about the whole 
world, the latter feparating the contrarieties of the univerfe, which he 
6 alfo 
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alfo perpetually excites, and immutably preserves, that the world may 
he perfc&, and filled with forms of every kind ; but the former arti¬ 
ficially fabricating the whole fenfible order, and filling it with phyfical 
reafons and powers. He alfo fafhions twenty tripods about the heavens, 
that he may adorn them with the moft perfect of mauy-fided' figures, 
and fabricates various and many-formed fublunary fpecies, 

Clafps, winding bracelets, necklaces, and chains 

Both thefe divinities require the affiftance of Venus to their energies ; the 
one, that he may infert order and harmony in contraries and the other,, 
that he may introduce beauty and fplendour as much as poflible, into 
fenfible fabrications, and render this world the moft beautiful of things 
vifible. But, as Venus is every where, Vulcan always enjoys her accord¬ 
ing to the fuperior, but Mars according to the inferior, orders of things. 
Thus, for inftance, if Vulcan is fupermundane, Mars is mundane; and if 
the former is coeleftial, the latter is fublunary. Hence the one is laid to 
have married Venus according to the will of Jupiter, but the other is- 
fabled to have committed adultery with her. For a communion with the 
caufe of beauty and conciliation is natural to the demiurgus of fenfibles ; 
but is in a certain refpeCt foreign to the power which prefides over 
divifion, and imparts the contrariety of mundane natures ; for the fepa- 
rating are oppofed to the collective genera of Gods. Fables therefore 
denominate this confpiring union of diftimilar caufes adultery. But a 
communion of this kind is neceflary to the univerfe, that contraries may 
be co-harmonized, and the mundane war terminate in peace. Since,, 
however, on high among coeleftial natures, beauty Ihines forth, together 
with forms, elegance, and the fabrications of Vulcan, but beneath, in 
the realms of generation, the oppoiition and war of the elements, contra¬ 
riety of powers, and in fhort the gifts of Mars, are confpicuous, on this- 
account the fun from on high beholds the connexion of Mars and Venus, 
and difclofes it to Vulcan,, in confequence of cooperating with the whole 

* viz. The dodecaedron, which is bounded by twelve equal and equilateral'pentagons, and 
confiftsof twenty folid angles, of which the tripods of Vulcan are images ; for every angle of. 
the dodecaedron is formed from the junction of three lines. 

3 Iliad, lib. 18. ver. 402. 
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productions of this divinity. But Vulcan is faid to throw over them all¬ 
various bonds, unapparent to the other Gods, as adorning the mundane 
genera with artificial reafons, and producing one fyftem from martial 
contrarieties, and the co-harmonizing goods of Venus. For both are 
neceflary -to generation. Since too, of bonds, fome are coeleftial, but 
others fublunary (for fome are indiflbluble, as Timueus fays, but others 
difloluble) ; on this account, Vulcan again diffolves the bonds with which 
he had bound Mars and Venus, and this he particularly accomplifhes in 
compliance with the requeft of Neptune ; who being willing that the 
perpetuity of generation fhould be preferved, and the circle of mutation 
revolve into itfelf, thinks it proper that generated natures fhould be 
corrupted, and things corrupted be fent back again to generation. What 
wonder is it, then, if Homer fays that Mars and Venus were bound by 
the bonds of Vulcan, fince Timseus alfo denominates thofe demiurgic 
reafons bonds, by'which the coeleftial Gods give fubfiftenee to generated 
natures ? And does not Homer fpeak conformably to the nature of things 
when he fays the bonds were diffolved, fince thefe are the bonds of 
generation ? Indeed the demiurgus of wholes, by compofing the world 
from contrary elements, and caufing it through analogy to be in friendfhip 
with itfelf, appears to have collected into union the energies of Vulcan, 
Mars and Venus. In producing the contrarieties of the elements, too, he 
may be faid to have generated them according to the Mars whjch he 
contains in himfelf; but, in devifing friendfhip, to have energized according 
to the power of Venus, And in binding together the productions of 
Venus with thofe of Mars, he appears to have previoufly comprehended 
in himfelf, paradigmatically, the art of Vulcan. He is therefore all things, 
and energizes In conjunction with all the Gods. The junior artificers 
alfo, imitating their father, fabricate mortal animals, and again receive 
them when they are corrupted, generating, in conjunction with Vulcan, 
fublunary bonds, and previoufly containing in themfelves the caufes of their 
folution. For every where, he who comprehends in himfelf a bond, knows 
alfo the neceffity of its folution. 


XV. WHAT 
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XV. WHAT MUST BE SAID TO THE ANIMADVERSIONS OF SOCRATES, 

RESPECTING THE AVARICE ASCRIBED BY HOMER TO HIS HEROES* 

l.et us now confidcr thole places in the poems of Homer, which, 
according to Socrates, increafe the love of riches in our fouls. For why- 
does Phoenix advife Achilles to receive gifts when he lays afide his anger, 
but otherwife not to lay it afide? Why alfo does Achilles receive gifts 
from Agamemnon for his infolence, and refufe to reftore the dead body of 
Heitor, unlefs it was redeemed with money ? For he who becomes an 
auditor of things of this kind is in danger of falling into a dire and 
infatiable avarice. To thefe objections we (hall briefly fay, that Phoenix 
advifes Achilles to lay afide his anger on receiving the gifts, and Achilles, 
on receiving them, did lay it afide, both of them confidering the gifts as 
an argument of the repentance of the giver; but not that they might 
fatisfy the avaricious difpofition of their foul, nor confidering an increafe of 
riches as the boundary of felicity. For they did not from the flrft demand 
thefe prefents, but received them when they were (pontaneoufly offered. 
But if Achilles reftored the dead body of Hedlor to Priam, on its being: 
redeemed by money, perhaps we may fay that it was at that time cuftom- 
ary to receive a ranfom for the bodies of enemies. This alfo muff be 
confidered, that it belongs to the art of commanding an army, to cut off 
the riches of the enemy, but to increafe the property of thofe who are 
compelled to oppofe the enemy in a foreign country. But all thefe and 
fuch-like particulars may be defended as the tranfa&ions of thofe heroes 
who energized according to circumftances, and whofe actions are to be 
eftimated according to other manners than thofe of common men : they 
are, however, entirely unfit to be heard by thofe educated under the legif- 
lator of Socrates, whofe geniuses are philofophic, whofe erudition regards 
a philofophic life, and who are entirely deprived of poffeflions and 
property. 

If you are willing, we may alfo add to what has been faid refpe&ing 
Achilles, that he himfelf accufes Agamemnon of avarice, and reprobates 
this paflion as difgracefuL 

Atrides, w’no in glory art the firft. 

And no lets avaricious than renown’d 


Iliad, lib. i. 


Befides. 
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Befides, he indicates to us his contempt of wealth, when he fays to 
Agamemnon, 

Thine in each contell is the wealthy prey, 

Though mine the fweat and danger of the day. 

Some trivial prefent to my Ihips I bear. 

Or barren praifes pay the wounds of war '. 

Further ftill, neither would he accept the gifts at fir A, when they were 
•offered by Agamemnon, becaufe he dd not think it was then fit to be 
reconciled to him. So that it was not the promife of riches which made 
■him more mild to Agamemnon, by whom he had been treated with info- 
ience ; but, when he thought it was proper to lay afide his anger, he pre¬ 
pared himfelf for battle that he might revenge his friend. And when 
Agamemnon fent him the gifts, he neither looked at them, nor thought 
that any acceffion would thence be made to his own goods, Befides, his 
contempt of thefe things is evident from the multitude of rewards propofed 
by him in the funeral games : for he honoured the feveral champions 
with proper gifts ; and magnificently bellowed upon Neftor, who through 
his age was unable to engage in the games, a golden bowl. How therefore, 
according to Homer, could he be avaricious, who ufed riches in a proper 
manner, who when they were prefent defpifed them, when abfent did not 
anxioufly defire them, and could endure to receive lefs of them than others? 
To which we may add, that he reprobated, in the midft of the Greeks, that 
paffion of the foul as a difeafe, which afpires after immoderate wealth. 

I-fow likewife can it be faid that Phoenix was the teacher of avarice, who 

exhorts Achilles to imitate the antient cuftom of the Greeks ? For he fays. 

Thus antient heroes, when with rage inflam’d,. 

By words were foften’d, and by gifts appeas’d *. 

But thefe things, which are adapted to heroic times, and to the cufloms 
which then fubfifted among heroes, were confidered by Homer as 
deferving the higheft imitation; though they are by no means adapted 
to the youth educated by Socrates, who are affigned no other employ¬ 
ment by the Iegiflator, than difeipline and the ftudy of virtue. But 

an attention to riches, and fuch things as are neceffary to the pre- 

* Iliad lib. I. * Iliad, lib. 9. 

fervation 
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fervation of the life of mortals, is affigned to others who are neceffary 
to the perfeftion of an inferior republic. 

XY T I. I NT WHAT MANNER IT IS REQUISITE TO APOLOGIZE FOR THE 

NEGLIGENCE OF HEROES RESPECTING A DIVINE NATURE, WHICH 

APPEARS TO TAKE PLACE IN THE POETRY OF HOMER. 

It now follows that we fhould confider how we are to anfwer Socrates, 
when he accufes Achilles of negligence refpedting a divine nature. For 
how can he be pious and a worfhipper of the Gods, who dares to 
fay to Apollo, 

Me thou haft injur’d molt pernicious God '? 

who alfo oppofes the river Xanthus though a God, and prefents his locks 
to the dead body of Patroclus, though he had promifed them to the river 
Sperchius ? That Achilles therefore, according to Homer, was remark¬ 
ably cautious refpedling a divine nature, is evident from his advifing 
the Greeks to reverence Apollo, to fend a facrifice to him, and to appeafe 
Chryfes the prieft of Apollo. This alfo follows from his readily obey¬ 
ing the commands of Minerva, when fhe appeared to him, though con¬ 
trary to the impulfe of his wrath. He likewife aiTerts that a fubferviency 
to the Gods, and a compliance with the will of more excellent natures, 
is of all things the moil; ufeful; and offers a libation and prays to 
Jupiter, with fcience adapted to the Gods. For his fir ft purifying the bowl, 
and in an efpecial manner confecrating it to Jupiter alone, and Hand¬ 
ing in the middle of the enclofure, invoking the power that pervades 
every where from the middle of the univerfe, afford a fufficiently con- 
fpicuous argument of his piety to a divine nature, and of his know¬ 
ledge of the ligns adapted to the objedts of worfhip. 

But if he appears to have fpoken to Apollo more boldly than is fit, 
it is requifite to know that the Apolloniacal orders pervade from on 
high, as far as to the laft of things; and fome of them are divine, 
others angelic, and others dicmoniacal, and thefe multiformly divided. 
It muft be confidered, therefore, that thefe words were not addrelfed 

1 Iliad. lib. 22 . 
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to a God, but to a daemoniacal Apollo, and this not the firft in rant, 
and coordinated with thofe that have a total dominion, but one who 
proximately prefides over individuals; and, in fliort, (for why Ihould 
I not fpeak clearly ?) the guardian of Hc&or hirnfelf. For the poet 
perfpicuoufly fays, 

Apollo now before Achilles flood. 

In all things like Agenor — — ■ ■ 

This Apollo, therefore, Achilles calls mod pernicious, fo far as he was at 
hindrance to his a&ions, by preferving his enemy uninjured. Nor 
does he by thus fpeaking fin againft a God, but againft a power who- 
ranks amongft the mod partial of the Apolloniacal feries. For it is 
not proper to refer either all the Ipeeches or energies to that firft Apollo, 
but we Ihould alfo attend to his fecond and third progreffions. Thus, 
for inftance, we; Ihould confider who the Apollo is that fits with 
Jupiter and the Olympian Godsj who, that convolves the folar fphere; 
who the aerial Apollo is; who the terreftrial; who, that prefides over 
Troy; and who, that is the peculiar guardian of He&or, concerning 
whom the poet alfo fays, 

He fled to Hades by Apollo left. 

For, by looking to all thefe orders, we fhall be able to refer the fpeeches 
of Achilles to fome fuch partial power, who was willing to preferve 
the objetft of his care, and impede Achilles in his ftrenuous exertions. 
For the words “thou haft injured me” are very properly addrefted to a 
daemon of this kind, who deprives him of the end of his prefent 
labours; and the epithet “mod pernicious” clearly evinces that this 
power is more adverfe to him than any other God or daemon. For 
he who preferves uninjured a principal enemy, becomes more than 
any one noxious to the perfon injured, by impeding his avenging the 
injury. But, as fuch language even to fuch an inferior power is not 
unattended with puniftiment, it is laid that Achilles fhortly after was 
flain by a certain power of the Apolloniacal order, which Hc&or when 
he was dying thus predi&s to him: 

Paris and Phoebus fhall avenge my fate, 

And ftretch thee here before this Scsean gate. 


Does 
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Does not therefore the poetry of Homer by thefe things make us more 
modeft refpeding a divine nature, fince we learn from it that even the 
moft fubordinate powers cannot be offended with impunity? Though 
I am not ignorant that thofe who are Ikilled in myftic facrifices dare 
many things of this kind refpe&ing dsemons; but perhaps they are 
defended by more divine natures from fuftaining any fuch injury 
from fubordinate powers. In the mean time joffice follows* other 
men, corre&ing the improbity of their fpeech. 

It is alfo not difficult to reply to what is faid in obje&ion to the 
conteft of Achilles with the river Xanthus. For he was not difobe- 
dient to the God himfelf, but he either contended with the apparent 
water which hindered his impulfe againft the enemy, or with fome 
one of the indigenous powers, the alfociate of the Gods in battle : for 
Minerva and Neptune were prefent with him, and afforded him 
afliftance. And it appears to me, indeed, that the poetry of Homer 
devifes contorts according to all portible diverfities; fometimes relating 
the battles of men with men, and fometimes of the more excellent 
genera with each other, as in what is called theomachy, or the battles 
of the Gods; and fometimes, as in the inftance before us, the oppofi- 
tions of heroes to certain daemoniacal natures ; indicating to thofe that 
are able to underrtatid things of this kind, that the firrt of lart natures 
are after a manner equal to the lart: of fuch as are firrt, and par¬ 
ticularly when they are guarded and moved by the Gods. Hence, 
not only Achilles is faid to have contended with Xanthus, but Hercules 
alfo with the river Achelous, of whofe life Achilles being emulous, 
he did not avoid fimilar contefts. 

Laftly, we may fotve the third of the propofed inquiries by faying 
that the firrt and principal defign of Achilles was, on returning to his 
country, to offer to the river Sperchius his locks, as he had promifed ; 
but when he defpaircd of his return, in confequence of hearing from 
his mother, 

Soon after Heffor (hall thy death fucceed, 

was it not then necelfary that he Ihould cut off his hair in honour of 
his friend? For Socrates in Plato received the crowns which Alcibiades 
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was to have offered to a God, and was crowned with them; nor did 
he think that he finned by lb doing, or injured the young man. I omit 
to lay that the hairs of Achilles were not yet l'acred to the river: for 
he who had promifed to confecrate them on his return, when deprived 
of this, was alfo deprived of the confecration of his hairs. 

XVII. AN APOLOGY FOR THE UNWORTHY TREATMENT OP THE 
DEAD BODY OF HECTOR, AND FOR THE TWELVE TROJANS SLAIN. 
AND BURNT ON THE FUNERAL PILE OF PATROCLUS, SINCE THESE 
THINGS EVIDENTLY APPEAR TO BE CRUEL, ABSURD, AND UN¬ 
BECOMING THE CHARACTER OF HEROES. 

It now remains that we confider the conduct of Achilles to Iledtor, 
his dragging him round the tomb of Patroclus, and his facnficing 
twelve Trojan youths on his pile; for thefe things, fays Socrates, can¬ 
not be truly aferibed to Achilles, who was the fon of a Goddels, and of 
the moft temperate Peleus defeended from Jupiter, and who was edu¬ 
cated by the wife Chiron. In the firft place, then, it is faid by the 
antients that this was the cullom of the Theffatians, as the Cyrensan 
poet all'o teftifies, when he informs us, “ that it is an antient Thef- 
falian cuftom, to drag round the tomb of the flain the body of the 
flaughterer.” 

Achilles therefore thus adted conformably to the cuftom of his coun¬ 
try, that all due honours might be paid to the funeral of Patroclus- 
But if Hector dragged Patroclus when a dead body, threatened to cut 
off his head, and caft his corpie to the Trojan dogs, which is alfo. told 
to Achilles by Iris— 

A prey to dogs he dooms the corfe to lie, 

And marks the place to fix his head on high 1 .. 

Rife and prevent (if yet you think of fame) 

Thy friend’s difgrace, tfiy own eternal fhame ! 

does not Achilles, therefore, inflidt a proper punifhment on Hector, in 
dragging him round the tomb of Patroclus ? For thus he both revenges 
the cruelty of Hedlor, tpid openly teftifies his benevolence to his friend. 

? Iliad, lib. 18. 

He 
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He does not, however, accomplifh what he intended ; for he rcftores 
the dead body of Hector to his friends, and fuffers him to be buried. 
He therefore who introduces fuch meafures to his actions energizes 
according to the whole of juftice, and the providence of the Gods. 
Hence the poet alfo fays, that, by complying with the will of more 
excellent natures, he was rendered fo mild with refpetl to Heftor, that 
with his own hands he placed him on the bier. 


Two fplendid mantles, and a carpet fpread. 

They leave, to cover and inwrap the dead; 

Then call the handmaids with afiiftant toil 
To wa(h the body, and anoint with oil. 

This done, the garments o’er thecorfe they fpread ; 

Achilles lifts it to the funeral bed *. 

Achilles, therefore, performed every thing pertaining to the dead in a 
manner adapted to his character. For he illultrioufly honoured his friend 
by the vengeance which he inflifted on his enemy, and, afterwards 
becoming more mild, behaved with great philanthropy to Priam, and 
paid him the utmoft attention and refpeft. 

With refpeft to the Trojan youths that were flaughtered at the funeral 
pile of Patroclus, it may be faid, that by this aftion, according to ap¬ 
pearance, Achilles perfectly honoured his friend, and that he did nothing 
more to thefe Trojans than he was accuftomed to do to other enemies, 
viz. flaying thofe whom he happened to meet. For what difference is 
there between dying at a funeral pyre, or in a river ? Does he not in¬ 
deed aft better by thefe, whofe bodies were totally deftroyed by fire, than 
by thofe whofe bodies were torn in pieces by favage beafts, and who fuffer 
the fame things with Lycaon ? to whom Achilles fays. 


Lie there, Lycaon S let the fifli furround 
Thy bloated corfe, and fuck thy gory wound V 

But if it be requifite to recall to our memory the more occult fpecu- 
lations of our preceptor refpefting thefe particulars, we muft fay that 

‘ Iliad, lib. 24. 2 Iliad, lib. 21. 

the 
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the whole tranfadlion of Achilles concerning the' pyre imitates the im¬ 
mortalizing of the foul (t its 4^; aTo9araTio-|«.os) by thcurgifts, and per¬ 
tains to the feparate foul of Patroclus. Hence, before the pyre was en¬ 
kindled, he is faid to have invoked the winds, the north and the weft, that 
the apparent vehicle of Patroclus, through their vifible motion, might ob¬ 
tain a convenient culture, and that the vehicle, which is more divine than 
this, might be invifibly purified, and reftored to its proper allotment, 
“ being drawn upwards by aerial, lunar and folar fplendors,” as one of 
the Gods fomewhere aflerts. It is alfo related of him, that he made a 
libation all night on the pyre : 

All night Achilles hails Patroclus’ foul 

With large libations from the golden bowl *. 

The poet all but proclaiming to us, in thefe verfes, that Achilles was 
bufily employed about the foul of his friend, and not about his vifible 
body only, and that all things are fymbolicaily ufurped by him. For 
the libation from a golden bowl fignifies the defluxion of fouls from their 
fountain ; which defluxion imparts a more excellent life to a partial foul, 
and is able through undefiled purity to lead it from bodies to an invifible 
and divine condition of being. And, in fliort, many arguments in con¬ 
firmation of this opinion may be derived from the writings of our pre¬ 
ceptor. ‘ * 

Since then it appears that Achilles celebrated the funeral of Patroclus 
mvftically, it may be not improperly faid, that thefe twelve Trojans that 
were flaughtered at the pyre were coordinated as attendants with the 
foul of Patroclus, the ruling nature of which was both known and reve¬ 
renced by Achilles. Hence, he chofe this number as moft adapted to at¬ 
tendants, and as lacred to the all-perfe£t progreftions of the Gods ’. By 
no means, therefore, did Achilles flay thefe Trojans from a certain dire 
and favage cruelty of foul, but performed the whole of this tranfaftion 
in conformity with certain facred laws pertaining to the fouls of thofe 
that die in battle. Nor ought he to be accufed of a proud contempt of 
Gods and men ; nor ought we to deny that he was the foil of a Goddefs 
and Peleus, and the difciple of Chiron, for a&ing in this manner. For 


* Iliad, lib. 23. 


* For 7 ov Btov in the original, read ruv Stay. 
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fome of his adtions he performed as regarding univerfal jtiftice, others 
as a warrior, and others as employing facred methods. But in all thefe 
the poet has perfedtly preferved the meafures of imitation. And fuch is 
the anfwer to all that Socrates objedts to in Homer, as deferving repre- 
henfion. 

But if any one Ihould fay that the fable is not to be admitted, which 
fays that Thefeus and Piritboiis ravilhed Helen, and defcended into 
Hades, perhaps thefe things alfo, which are afferted more mythologically, 
may be properly folved by faying that thefe heroes, being lovers both of unap- 
•parent and vifible beauty, are fabled to have ravilhed Helen, and to have 
defcended into the invilible regions ; and that, when there, one of them 
(Pirithoiis), through the elevation, of his intellect: was led back by Her¬ 
cules, but that the other in a certain relpedt remained in Hades, from 
not being able to raife himfelf to the arduous altitude of contemplation. 
And though fome one fhould contend that this is not the true meaning 
of the fable, it does not affedt the poetry of Homer, which every where 
attributes, according to imitation, that which is adapted to the Gods, to the 
genera more excellent than human nature, and to heroic lives ; indicating 
fome things more occultly, teaching us other particulars about thefe things, 
with intelledl and fcience, and leaving no genus of beings uninveftigated, 
but delivering each as energizing with relpedt to itfelf and other things, 
according to its own order. 
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When i had faid thefe things I imagined that the debate was at an 
end ; but this it feems was only the introduflion : for Glauco, as he is 
on all occafions moft courageous, fo truly at that time did not approve 
of Thrafymachus in giving up the debate; but faid, Socrates, do you 
wifh to feem to have perfuaded us, or to have perfuaded us in reality, 
that in every refpedt it is better to be juft than unjuft ? I would choofe, 
faid I, to do it in reality, if it depended on me. You do not then, 
faid he, do what you defire. For, tell me, does there appear to you any 
good of this kind, fuch as we would choofe to have; not regarding the 
confequences, but embracing it for its own fake ? as joy, and fuch plea-, 
fures as are harmlefs ; though nothing elfe arifes afterwards from thefe 
pleafures, than that the polfe/Tion gives us delight. There feems to me, 
faid I, to be fomething of this kind. But what ? is there fomething too, which 
we both love for its own fake, and alfo for what arifes from it ? as wif- 
dom, light, and health; for we fomehow embrace thefe things on both 
accounts. Yes, faid I. But do you perceive, faid he, a third fpecies of 
good, among which is bodily labour, to be healed when fick, to praflife 
phyfic, or other lucrative employment? for we fay, thofe things are 
troublefome, but that they' profit us ; and we fhould not choofe thefe 
things for their own lake, but on account of the rewards and thofe 
other advantages which arife from them. There is then, indeed, laid I, 
likewife this third kind. But what now ? in which of thefe, faid he, do 
you place juftice ? 1 imagine, faid I, in the moft handfome; which, 

both on its own account, and for the fake of what arifes from it, is defired 
by the man who is in purluit of happinefs. It does not, however, faid 
he, feem fo to them any, but to be of the troublefome kind, which is pur- 
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fued for the take of glory, and on account of rewards and honours; but 
on its own account is to be Ihunned, as being difficult. I know, faid I, 
that it feems fo, and it was in this view that Thrafymachus fometimes fince 
defpifed it, and commended injuftice; but it feems I am one of-thofe who 
are dull in learning. Come then, faid he, hear me likewife, if this be 
agreeable to you ; for Thrafymachus feems to me to have been charmed 
by you, like an adder, fooner than was proper : but, with refpedt to my- 
felf, the proof has not yet been made to my latisfaclion, in reference to 
either of the two; for I defne to hear what each is, and what power it 
has by itfelf, when in the foul—bidding farewel to the rewards, and the 
confequences ariftng from them. I will proceed, therefore, in this manner, 
if it feem proper to you : I will renew the fpeech of Thrafymachus; and, 
firft of all, I will tell you what they fay juftice is, and whence it ariles ; 
and, fecondly, that all thole who purfue it purfue it unwillingly, as ne- 
celfary, but not as good ; thirdly, that they do this reafonably ; for, as 
they fay, the life of an unjuft man is much better than that of the juft. 
Although, for my own part, to me, Socrates, it does not yet appear fo ; I am, 
however, in doubt, having my ears ftunned in hearing Thralymachus and 
innumerable others. But I have never, hitherto, heard from any one fuch 
a difeourfe as I wilh to hear concerning juftice, as being better than in¬ 
juftice : I wilh then to hear it commended, as it is in itfelf, and 1 moft 
efpecially imagine I lhall hear this from you: wherefore, pulling oppo- 
fitely, I lhall fpeak in commendation of an unjuft life; and, in fpeaking, 
lhall Ihow you in what manner I want to hear you condemn injuftice, and 
commend juftice. But fee if what I lay be agreeable to you. Extremely 
fo, faid I ; for what would any man of in telledelight more to Ipeak, 
and to hear of frequently ? 

You fpeak moft handlomely, laid he. And hear what I faid I was 
firft to fpeak of; what juftice is, and whence it arifes ; for they fay that, 
according to nature, to do injuftice is good ; but to fuller injuftice is bad ; 
but that the evil which arifes from fuffering injuftice is greater than the 
good which arifes from doing it: fo that, after men had done one another 
injuftice, and likewife fuffered it, and had experienced both, it feemed 
proper to thofe who were not able to lhun the one, and choofe the other, 
to agree among themfelves, neither to do injuftice, nor to be injured : and 
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that hence laws began to be eftablilhed, and their compacts; and that 
which was enjoined by law they denominated lawful and juft; and that 
this is the origin and efience of juftice t being in the middle between 
what is beft, when he who does injuftice is not punilhed, and of what is 
worft, when the injured perfon is unable to puniftv; and that juftice, being 
thus in the middle of both thefe, is defired, not as good, but is held in 
honour from an imbecility in doing injuftice : for the man who had 
ability to do lo would never, if really a man, agree with any one 
either to injure, or to be injured ; for otherwife he were mad. This then, 
Socrates, and of fuch a kind as this, is the nature of juftice ; and this, 
as they fay, is its origin. And we lhall beft perceive that thefe who pur- 
fue it purfue it unwillingly, and from an impotence to injure if we ima¬ 
gine in our mind fuch a cafe as this : .Let us give liberty to each of them, 
both to the juft and to the unjuft, to do whatever they incline ; and then 
let us follow therti, oblervmg how their inclination will lead each of them. 
We lhould then find the juft man, with full inclination, going the fame 
way with the unjuft, through a delire of having more than others. This, 
every nature is made to purfue as good, but by law is forcibly led to an 
equality. And the liberty which I fpeak of may be chiefly of this kind ; 
if they happened to have fuch a power, as they lay happened once to 
Gyges, the progenitor of Lydus : for they fay that he was the hired (hep- 
herd of the then governor of Lydia ; and that a prodigious rain and earth¬ 
quake happening, part of the earth was rent, and an opening made in the 
place where he paftured her flocks; that when he beheld, and wondered, 
he defcended, and faw many other wonders, which are mythologically trans¬ 
mitted to us, and a brazen horfe likewife, hollow and with doors ; and, 
on looking in, he faw within, a dead body larger in appearance than that 
of a man, which had nothing elfe upon it but a gold ring on its hand; 
which ring he took off, and came up again. That when there was a con¬ 
vention of the Ihepherds, as ufual, for reporting to the king what related 
to their flocks, he alfo came, having the ring: and whilft he fat with the 
others, he happened to turn the ftone of the ring to the inner part of his 
hand; and when this was done he became invilible to thofe who fat by, 
and they talked of him as abfent: that he wondered, and, again handling 
his ring, turned the Hone outward, and on this became vifible; and 
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that, having obferved this, he made trial of the ring whether it had this 
power : and that it happened, that on turning the ftone inward he be¬ 
came invilible, and on turning it outward he became vifible. That, per¬ 
ceiving this, he inftantly managed lb as to be made one of the embaffy to 
the king, and that on his arrival he debauched his wife ; and, with her, 
affaulting the king ', killed him, and poffeffed the kingdom. If now, 
there were two fuch rings, and the juft man had the one,' and. the- unjuft 
the other, none, it feems, would be fo adamantine as to perfevere in 
juftice, and dare to refrain from the things of others, and not to toucht 
them, whilft it was in his power to take, even from the Forum, with-, 
out fear, whatever he pleafed ; to enter into houfes, and embrace any 
one he pleafed ; to kill, and to loofe from chains, whom he pleafed ; and 
to do all other things with the lame power as a God among men 
adliiig in this manner, he is in no refpedt different from the other ; but both 
of them go the fame road. This now, one may lay, is a ftroug proof 
that no one is juft from choice, but by conftraint; as it is not a good 
merely in itfelf, lince every one does injuftice wherever he imagines ho 
is able to do it; for every man thinks that injuftice is, to the particular 
perfon, more profitable than juftice ; and he thinks juftly, according to this 
way of reafoning : lince, if any one with fuch a liberty would never do 
any injuftice, nor touch the things of others, he would be deemed by 
men of fenfe to be moft wretched, and moft void of uuderftanding; 
yet would they commend him before one another, impofing on each 
other from a fear of being injured. Thus much, then, concerning thefe 
tilings. But, with reference to the difference of their lives whom we 
lpeak of, we lhall be able to difcern aright, if we fet apart by themfelves 
the moft juft man, and the moft unjuft, and not otherwife ; and now, 
what is this feparation ? Let us take from the unjuft man nothing of in¬ 
juftice, nor of juftice from the juft man ; but let us make each of them 
perfect in his own profeffion. And firft, as to the unjuft man, let him 
a<ft as the able artifts; as a complete pilot, or phyfician, he comprehends 
the poftible and the impolfible in the art; the one he attempts, and the 
other he relinquilhes ; and, if he fail in any thing, he is able to retftify 

' Gyges flew Candaulcs ia the fecond year of the 16th Olympiad. Yid. Cic. de Offic. 

lib. 3 . 
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it: lo, in like manner, the unjuft man attempting pieces of injuftice in 
a dexterous manner, let him be concealed, if he intend to be exceedingly 
unjuft ; but, if he be caught, let him be deemed worthlefs : for the 
moft complete injuftice is, to feem juft, not being fo. We muft give 
then to the completely unjuft the moft complete injuftice ; and not take 
from him, but allow him, whilft doing the greateft injuftice, to procure 
to himfelf the higheft reputation for juftice ; and, if in any thing he fail, 
let him be able to redlify it: and let him be able to fpeak lo a> to per- 
fuade if any thing of his injuftice be fpread abroad: let him be able to 
do by force, what requires force, through his courage and ftrength, and 
by means of his friends and his wealth : and having fuppofed him to be 
luch an one as this, let us place the juft man befide him, in our reafoning, 
a fimple and ingenuous man, defiring, according to ./Efchylus, not the 
appearance but the reality of goodnefs : let us take from him the appear¬ 
ance of goodnefs for, if he fhall appear to be juft, he fhall have honours 
and rewards ; and thus it may be uncertain whether he be fuch for the 
fake of juftice, or on account of the rewards and honours : let him be 
dripped of every thing but juftice, and be made completely contrary to 
the other; whilft he does no injuftice, let him have the reputation of 
doing the greateft; that he may be tortured for juftice, not yielding 
to reproach, and fuch things as arife from it, but may be immoveable 
till death; appearing indeed to be unjuft through life', yet being really 
juft; that fo both of them arriving at the utmoft pitch, the one of 
juftice, and the other of injuftice, we may judge which of them is the 
happier. Strange! laid I, friend Glauco, how ftrenuoufly you purify 
each of the men, as a ftatue which is to be judged of! As much, faid 
he, as I am able: whilft then they continue to be fuch, there will not, 
as I imagine, be any further difficulty to obferve what kind of life 
remains to each of them. It muft therefore be told. And if poftibly 
it Ihould be told with greater rufticity, imagine not, Socrates, that it is 
I who tell it, but thofe who commend injuftice preferably to juftice; and 
they will fay thefe things: That the juft man, being of this difpofition, 
will be fcourged, tormented, fettered, have his eyes burnt, and laftly, having 
fuffered all manner of evils, will be crucified; and he fhall know, that 
he Ihould not defire the reality but the appearance of juftice: and that 
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it is much more proper to pronounce that faying of ..^fchytus, con¬ 
cerning the unjuft man: for they will in reality fay that the utijuft 
man, as being in purfuit of what is real, and living not according to 
the opinion of men, wants not to have the appearance but the reality 
of injuftice: 

Reaping the hollow furrow of his mind. 

Whence all his glorious councils bloflom forth. 

In the firft place, he holds the magiftracy in the ftate, being thought 
to be juft; next, he marries wherever he inclines, and matches his 
children with whom he pleafes; he joins in partnerfhip and company 
with whom he inclines; and, befides all this, he will fucceed in all his 
projects for gain; as he does not fcruple to do injuftice : when then 
he engages in competitions, he will both in private and in public 
furpafs and exceed his adverfaries; and by this means he will be rich, 
and ferve his friends, and hurt his enemies : and he will amply and 
magnificently render lacrifices and offerings to the Gods, and will 
honour the Gods, and fuch men as he choofes, much better than the 
juft man. From whence they reckon, that it is likely he will be more 
beloved of the Gods than the juft man. Thus, they fay, Socrates, 
that both with Gods and men there is a better life prepared for the 
unjuft man than for the juft. When Glauco had faid thefe things, I had 
a defign to fay fomething in reply. But his brother Adimantus faid— 
Socrates, you do not imagine there is yet enough faid on the argument. 
What further then ? faid I. That has not yet been fpoken, faid he, 
which ought mod efpecially to have been mentioned. Why then, faid I, 
the proverb is, A brother is help at hand. So do you affift, if he has 
failed in any thing. Though what has been faid by him is fufficient 
to throw me down, and make me unable to fuccour juftice. 

You fay nothing, replied he. But hear this further. For we muft 
go through all the arguments oppofite to what he has faid, which com¬ 
mend juftice and condemn injuftice, that what Glauco feems to me to 
intend may be more manifeft. Now, parents furely tell and exhort 
their fons, as do all thole who have the care of any, that it is neceffary 
to be juft; not commending juftice in itfelf, but the honours arifmg 

from 



from it; that whilft a man is reputed to be juft, he may obtain bv 
this reputation magiftracies and marriages, and whatever Glauco juft 
now enumerated as the confequeuce of being reputed juft: but thefe 
men carry this matter of reputation fomewhat further; for, throwing 
in the approbation of the Gods, they have unfpeakable bleflings to 
enumerate to holy perfons; which, they fav, the Gods beftow. As the 
generous Hefiod and Homer fay, the one, that the Gods caufe the 
oaks to produce to juft men 

Acorns at top, and in the middle bees ; 

Their woolly theep are laden with their fleece 1 ; 

.and a great many other good things of the fame nature. Lx like 
manner, the other. 

The blamelefs king, who holds a godlike name. 

Finds his black mould both wheat and barley bear; 

With fruit his trees are laden, and bis flocks 

Bring forth with cafe; the fea affords him fifh *. 

But Mufeeus and his fon tell us that the Gods give juft men more 
fplendid bleflings than thefe; for, carrying them in his poem into 
Hades, and placing them in company with holy men at a feaft pre¬ 
pared for them, they crown them, and make them pats the whole 
of their time in drinking, deeming eternal inebriation 3 the fineft 
reward of virtue. But fome carry the rewards from the Gods ftill 
further; for they fay that the offspring of the holy, and the faithful, 
and their children’s children, ftill remain. With thefe things, and l'uch 
as thefe, they commend juftice. But the unholy and unjuft they bury 
in Hades, in a kind of mud + , and compel them to carry water in a 
fieve; and make them, even whilft alive, to live in infamy. What¬ 
ever pumfhments were afligned by Glauco to the juft, whilft they were 
reputed unjuft, thefe they affign to the unjuft, but mention no others. 
This now is the way in which they commend and difcommend them 
feverally: but befides this, Socrates, confider another kind of reafoning 

1 Hefiod. Oper. et Di. lib. I. 1 Horn. OdylT. lib. 19. 

3 By inebriation, theological poets fignify a deific energy, or an energy fuperior to that 
whicl. is ntellc&ual. 

A S.t the notes to Phxdo. 
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concerning juftice and injuftice, mentioned both privately and by the 
poets: for all of them with one month celebrate temperance and 
juftice as indeed excellent, but yet difficult and laborious ; and intem¬ 
perance and injuftice as indeed pleafant and eafy to attain; but, by 
opinion only, and by law, abominable: and they fay that for the 
mod part unjuft actions are more profitable than juft. And. they are 
gladly willing, both in public and private, to pay honour to wicked 
rich men, and fuch as have power of any kind, and to pronounce them 
happy, but to contemn and overlook thole who- are any how weak and 
poor, even whilft they acknowledge them to be better than the others. 
But, of all thefe fpeeches, the moft marvellous are thofe concerning the Gods, 
and virtue : as if even the Gods gave to many good men. misfortunes 
and an evil life, and to contrary perfons a contrary fate : and mounte¬ 
banks and prophets, frequenting the gates of the rich, perfuade them 
that they have a power granted them by the Gods, of expiating by 
facrifices and fongs, with pleafures and with feaftings, if any injuftice 
has been committed by any one, or his forefathers: and if he wifties to 
blaft any enemy at a fmall expenfe, he lhall injure the juft in the 
fame manner as the unjuft; by certain blandilhments and bonds, as 
they lay, perfuading the Gods to fuccour them: and to all thefe dif- 
courfes they bring the poets as witnefles r who, mentioning the prone- 
nefs to vice, fay, 

How vice at once, and eafily i* gain’d ; 

The way is fmooth, and very nigh it dwells; 

Sweat before virtue ftands, fo Heav’n ordain’d 

and a certain long and fteep way. Others make Homer witnefs how the- 
Gods are prevailed upon by men, becaufe he lays, 

• * * * The Gods themfelves are turn’d 
With facrifices and appeafing vows % 

Fat off’rings and libation them perfuade ; 

And for tranfgreffions fuppliant pray’r atones 3 . 

They Ihow likewife many books of Mufaeus and Orpheus, the offspring; 
as they fay, of the Moon, and of the Mufes ; according to which they 

1 Hefiod. Oper. et Di. Kb. i. 1 Horn. Iliad, lib. 9 . 
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perform their facred rites, perfuading not only private perfons, but ftatcs 
likewife, that there are abfolutions and purgations from iniquities by- 
means of facrifices, fports and pleafures ; and this, for the benefit both of 
the living and of the dead : thefe they call the myfteries 1 which abfolve 
us from evils there; but they affert that dreadful things await thofe who 
do not offer facrifice. All thefe, and fo many things of the kind, friend 
Socrates, being faid of virtue and vice, and their reward both with men 
and Gods ; what do we imagine the fouls of our youth do, when they 
hear them ; fiich of them as are well born, and able as it were to rufh into' 
all thefe things which are faid, and from all to deliberate, in what fort of 
character and in what fort of road one may befl pafs through life? It is 
likely he might fay to himfelf, according to that of Pindar, 

Whether fhall I the lofty wall 
Of juftice try to fcale; 

Or, hedg’d within the guileful maze 
Of vice, encircled dwell > 

For, according to what is faid, though I be juft, if I he not reputed fo, 
there fhall be no profit, but manifeft troubles and punifhments. But the 
unjuft man, who procures to himfelf the character of juftice, is laid to 
have a divine life. Since then the appearance furpafles the reality, as 
wife men demonftrate to me, and is the primary part of happinefs, ought 
I not to turn wholly to it; and to draw round myfelf as a covering, and 
pi&ure, the image of virtue ; but to draw after me the cunning and verfa- 
tile fox of the moft wife Archilochus ? But perhaps feme one will fay. It 
is not eafy, being wicked, always to be concealed. Neither is any thing 
elfe eafy (will we fay) which is great. But, however, if we would be 
happy, thither let us go where the veftiges of the reafonings lead us. 
For, in order to be concealed, we will make conjurations and affociations 
together; and there are mafters of perfuafion, who teach a popular and 
political wifdom; by which means, whilft partly by perfuafion and partly 

■ The word ufed here by Plato is rext-rai: and this word, as we have obferved in the intro¬ 
duction to this book, fignifies the greateft of the myfteries, or the Eleufinian. As therefore 
the Orphic hymns now extant are fo called, there can be no 'oubt but that thefe were ufed in 
the Eleufinian myfteries: and this confirms what I have obferved in my notes to Paufanias. 
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'by force we feize more than our due, we fhall not be punifhed. But, 
furely, to be concealed from the Gods, or to overpower them, is im- 
poflible. 

If then they are not, or care' not about human affairs, we need not have 
any concern about being concealed : but if they really are, and care for us, 
we neither know nor have heard of them otherwife than from traditions, 
and from the poets who write their genealogies ; and thefe very perfons 
tell us, that they are to be moved and perfuaded by facrifices, and appeaf- 
ing vows, and offerings ; both of which we are to believe, or neither. 
If then we are to believe both, we may do injuflice, and of the fruits of 
our injuflice offer facrifice. If we be juft, we (hall indeed be unpunifhed 
by the Gods ; but then we fhall not have the gains of injuflice. But if 
we be unjuft, we fhall make gain; and after" we have tranfgrefTed and 
offended, we fhall appeafe them by offerings, and be liberated from 
punifhment. But we fhall be punifhed in the other world for our unjuft 
doings here ; either we ourfelves, or our children’s children. But, friend, 
will the reafoner fay, the myfteries can do much ; the Gods are exorable, 
as fay the mightieft flates, and the children of the Gods, the poets ; who 
are alfo their prophets, and who declare that thefe things are fo. For 
what reafon, then, fhould we ftill prefer juftice before the greateft injuflice; 
which if we fhall attain to with any deceiving appearance, we fhall fare 
according to our mind, both with reference to Gods and men, both living 
and dying, according to the fpeech now mentioned of many and excel¬ 
lent men ? From all that has been faid, by what means, O Socrates, 
fhall he incline to honour juftice, who has any ability of fortune or of 
wealth, of body or of birth, and not laugh when he hears it com¬ 
mended ? So that, though a man were able even to fhow what we have faid 
to be falfe, and fully underftood that juftice is better, he will, however, 
abundantly pardon and not be angry with the unjuft ; for he knows, 
that unlcfs one from a divine nature abhor to do injuflice, or from ac¬ 
quired knowledge abflain from it, no one of other:; is willingly juft ; but 
either through cowardice, old age, or fome other weaknefs, condemns the 
doing injuflice when unable to do it. That it is fo is plain. For the 
firft of thefe who arrives at power is the lirft to do injuflice, as far as he 
is able. And the reafon of all this is no other than that from whence all 
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this dificourfe proceeded, Socrates, becaufe, O wonderful man ! among all 
thofe of you that call yourfelves the commenders of jullice, beginning 
from thofe anticnt heroes of whom any accounts are left to the men of 
the prefent time, no one hath at any time condemne'd injuftice, nor com¬ 
mended juftice, otherwife than regarding the reputations, honours and 
rewards arifing from them : but no one has hitherto fufficiently examined, 
neither in poetry nor in profe difcourfe, either of them in itfelf, and fub- 
fifting by its own power, in the foul of him who pofTefles it, and concealed 
from both Gods and men : how that the one is the greateft of all the evils 
which the foul hath within it, and juftice the greateft good : for, if it had 
thus from the beginning been fpoken of by you all, and you had fo per- 
fuaded us from our youth, we fhould not need to watch over our neighbour 
left he fhould do us injuftice, but every man would have been the beft 
guardian over himfelf, afraid left in doing injuftice he fliould dwell with 
the greateft evil.' Thefe things now, Socrates, and prohably much 
more than thefe, Thralymachus or fome other might fay of juftice 
and injuftice, inverting their power, difagrecably as l imagine for my 
own part. But I (for 1 want to conceal nothing from you) being defirous 
to hear you on the oppofite fide, fpeak the beft I am able, pulling the 
contrary way. Do not, therefore, only (how us in your reafoning that 
juftice is better than injuftice; butin what manner each of them by 
itfelf, affedfing the mind, is, the one evil, and the other good. And take 
away all opinions, as Glauco likewife enjoined : for, if you do not take 
away the falfe opinions on both fides, and add the true ones, we will fay 
you do not commend juftice, but the appearance ; nor condemn being un¬ 
juft, but the appearance; that you advife the unjuft man to conceal himfelf; 
and that you aflent to Thrafymachus that juftice is a foreign good ; the 
profit of the more powerful ; and that injuftice is the profit and advantage 
of onefelf, but unprofitable to the inferior. Wherefore, now, after you 
have acknowledged that juftice is among the greateft goods, and fuch as 
are worthy to be poftefted for what arifes from them, and much more in 
themfelves, and for their own fake; fuch as fight, hearing, wifdom, 
health, and fuch other goods as are real in their own nature, and not 
merely in opinion ; in the fame manner commend juftice; how, in itfelf, 
it profits the owner, and injuftice hurts him. And leave to others to 
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commend the rewards and opinions ; for I could bear with others in this 
way, commending juftice, and condemning injuftice, celebrating and 
reviling their opinions and rewards ; but not with you (unlefs you defire 
me), becaufe you have puffed the whole of life conlidering nothing 
elfe but this. Show us, then, in your difcourfe, not only that juftice is 
better than injuftice ; but in what manner each of them by itfclf affedt- 
ing the owner, whether he be concealed or not concealed from Gods and 
men, is, the one good, and the other evil. 

On hearing thefc things, as I always indeed was pleafed with the dif- 
pofition of Glauco and Adimantus, fo at that time I was perfeftly de¬ 
lighted, and replied: It was not ill faid concerning you, fons of that worthy 
man, by the lover of Glauco, who wrote the beginning of the Elegies, 
when, celebrating your behaviour at the battle of Megara, he fang, 

Ariflo’s Tons ! of an illuftrious man, 

The race divine. 

This, friend, feems to be well laid ; for you are truly aftecled in a 
divine manner, if you are not perfuaded that injuftice is better than juftice, 
and yet are able to fpeak thus in its defence : and to me you feern, truly, 
not to be perfuaded ; and I reafon from the whole of your other beha¬ 
viour, fince, according to your prefent lpeeches at leaft, I fhould diftruft 
vou. But the more I can truft you, the more I am in doubt what argu¬ 
ment I fhall life. For I can neither think of any afiiftance I have to give 
(for I feem to be unable, and my mark is, that you do not accept of what 
I faid to Thrafymachus when I imagined I (flowed that juftice was 
better than injuftice), nor yet can I think of giving no afiiftance ; for I 
am afraid left it be an unholy thing to delert juftice when I am prefent, 
and fee it accufed, and not affift it whilft I breathe and am able to fpeak. 
It is bell then to fuccour it in fuch a manner as I can. Hereupon Glauco 
and the reft entreated me, by all means, to affilf, and not relinquifh the 
difcourfe; but to fearch thoroughly what each of them is, and which way 
the truth lies, as to their refpedlive advantage. I then faid what appeared 
to me : That the inquiry we were attempting was not contemptible, but 
was that of one who was fliarp-l'ighted, as I imagined. Since then, faid I, 
we are not very expert, it feems proper to make the inquiry concerning 
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this matter, in fitch a manner as if it were ordered thofe who are not 
very lharp-fighted, to read linall letters at a difiance ; and one fhould after¬ 
wards under (land, that the fame letters are greater fomewhere elfe, and in 
a larger field : it would appear eligible, I imagine, fir ft to read thefe, and 
thus come to confider the lefler, if they happen to be the fame. Perfe&ly 
right, faid Adimantus. But what of this kind, Socrates, do you perceive 
in the inquiry concerning juftice ? I (hail tell you, faid I. Do not we fay 
there is juftice in one man, and there is likewife juftice in a whole ftate? It 
is certainly fo, replied he. Is not a ftate a greater objed than one man? 
Greater, faid he. It is likely, then, that juftice fhould be greater in what is 
greater, and be more eafy to be underftood: we fhall firft, then, if you in¬ 
cline, inquire what it is in ftates; and then, after the fame manner, we 
fhall confider it in each individual, contemplating the fimilitude of the 
greater in the idea of the lefler. You feem to me, fail he, to fay right. If 
then, faid I, we contemplate, in our difeourfe, a ftate exifting, fhall we not 
perceive its juftice and injuftice exifting ? Perhaps, faid he. And is there 
not ground to hope, if this exifts, that we fhall more eafily find what we 
feek for ? Moft certainly. It feems, then, we ought to attempt to 
fucceed, for I imagine this to be a work of no fmall importance. Confider 
then. We are confidering, faid Adimantus, and do you no otherwife. A 
city, then, faid I, as I imagine, takes its rife from this, that none of us 
happens to be felf-fufficient, but is indigent of many things ; or, do you 
imagine there is any other origin of building a city ? None other, faid he. 
Thus, then, one taking in one perfon for one indigence, and another for 
another ; as they ftand in need of many things, they affemble into one habita¬ 
tion many companions and affiftants ; and to this joint-habitation we give 
the name city, do we not ? Certainly. And they mutually exchange with 
one another, each judging that, if he either gives or takes in exchange, it 
will be for his advantage. Certainly. Come, then, faid I, let us, in our 
difeourfe, make a city from the beginning. And, it feems, our indigence 
has made it. Why not? But the firft and the greateft of wants is the 
preparation of food, in order to fubfift and live. By all means. The 
fecond is. of lodging. The third of clothing ; and fuch like. It is fo. 
But, come, faid I, how fhall the city be able to make fo great a provifion ? 
Shall notone be a hufbandman, another a mafon, fome other a weaver ? or, 
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{ha!! wc add to thorn a {hoeinaker, or fome other of thofe who minifter to 
the necelfaries of the body ? Certainly. So that the mod indigent city 
might confift of four or five men ? It teems fo. But, what now ? muft 
each of thofe do his work for them all in common? As, the hulbandman, 
being one, {hall he prepare food for four ; and contume quadruple time, 
and labour, in preparing food, and (haring it with others ? or, negleding 
them, (hall he for,himfelf alone make the fourth part of this food, in the 
fourth part of the time ? and, of the other three parts of time, (hall he 
employ one in the preparation of a houle, the other in that of clothing, 
the other of (hoes, and not give himfelf trouble in lharing with others, but 
do his own affairs by himfelf ? 

Adimantus faid—And probably, Socrates, this way is more eafy than 
the other. No, certainly, faid I ; it were abl'urd. For, whilft you 
are (peaking, I conlider that we are born not perfe&ly refembling one 
another, but differing in difpofition; one being fitted for doing one 
thing, and another for doing another: does it not feem fo to you ? 
It does. But, what now ? Whether will a man do better, if, being one, 
he works in many arts, or in one? When in one, laid he. But this, 
I imagine, is alfo plain; that if one mils the feafon of any work, it 
is ruined. That is plain. For, I imagine, the work will not wait 
upon the leifure of the workman; but of neceffity the workman muft 
attend clofe upon the work, and not in the way of a by-job. Of 
neceffity. And hence it appears, that more will be done, and better, 
and with greater eafe, when every one does but one thing, according 
to their genius, and in proper feafon, and freed from other things. 
Moll certainly, laid he. But we need certainly, Adimantus, more 
citizens than four, for thofe provifions we mentioned: for the hulband- 
man, it would feem, will not make a plough for himfelf, if it is to be 
handfome; nor yet a fpade, nor other inftruments of agriculture: .as 
little will the mafon ; for he, likewife, needs many things : and in the 
fame way, the weaver and the llioemaker alfo. Is it not fo ? True. 
Joiners, then, and fmiths, and other fuch workmen, being admitted into 
our little city, make it throng. Certainly. But it would be no very- 
great matter, neither, if we did not give them neatherds likewife, and 
fhepherds, and thofe other herdfmen; in order that both the hufbandmen 
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may have oxen for ploughing, and that the mafons, with the help of 
the hulbandmen, may life the cattle for their carriages ; and that the 
weavers likevvife, and the Ihoemakers, may have hides and wool. Nor 
yet, laid he, would it be a very fmall city, having all thefe. But, ftid 
I, it is aimed: inapoffible to fet down fitch a city in any fuch place as that 
it fhall need no importations. It is impoffible. It will then cer¬ 
tainly want others fhll, who may import from another Hate what it 
needs. It will want them. And finely this lervice would be empty, 
if it carry out nothing which thefe want, from whom they import 
what they need themfelves. It goes out empty in fuch a cafe, does it 
not ? To me it feems fo. But the city ought not only to make what is 
fufficient for itfelt; but inch things, and fo much alio, as may anfwer 
for thofe things which they need. It ought. Our city, then, certainly wants 
a great many more huibandmen and other workmen ? A great many 
more. And other fervants beiides, to import and export the feveral 
things; and thefe are merchants, are they not ? Yes. We ihall then 
want merchants likewiie ? Yes, indeed. And if the merchandife is 
by fea, it will want many others ; inch as are fkilful in fea affairs. 
Many others, truly. But what as to the city within itfelf? Hoiv 
will they exchange with one another the things which they have each 
of them worked; and for the fake of which, making a community, 
they have built a city? It is plain, laid he, in felling and buying. 
Hence we muff have a forum, and money, as a fvmbol, for the fake 
of exchange. Certainly. 

If now the hulbandman, or any other workman, bring any of his 
work to the forum, but come not at the fame time with thofe who want 
to make exchange with him, muft he not, defifting from his work, 
fit idly in the forum r By no means, faid he. But there are lome who, 
obferving this, let themfelves to this lervice; and, in well-regulated 
cities, they are moftly fuch as are weakeft in their body, and unfit to 
do any other work. There they are to attend about the forum, to 
give money in exchange for fuch things as any may want to fell; and 
things in exchange for money to fuch as want to buy. This indigence, 
laid I, procures our city a race of Ihopkeepers ; for, do not we call 
ilhopkeepers, thofe who, fixed in the forum, ferve both in felling and 
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buying ? but fuch as travel to other cities we call merchants. Cer¬ 
tainly. 

There are ftill, as I imagine, certain other minifters, who, though 
unfit to ferve the public in things which require underftanding, have yet 
ftrength of body fufficient for labour, who felling the ufe of their 
flrength, and calling the reward of it hire, are called, as I imagine, 
hirelings: are they not? Yes, indeed. Hirelings then are, it feems, 
the complement of the city ? It feems fo. Has our cityc now, Adi- 
mantus, already fo increafed upon us as to be complete? Perhaps. 
Where now, at all, fhould juflice and injuftice be in it; and, in which 
of the things that we have confidered does it appear to exift ? I do 
not know, laid he, Socrates, if it he not in a certain ufe, fomehow, of 
thefe things with one another. Perhaps, faid I, you fay right. But 
we inuft confider it, and not be weary. Firft, then, let us confider 
after what manner thofc who are thus procured (hall be fupported. 
Is it any other way than by making bread and wine, and clothes, and 
fhoes, and building houfes? In fummer, indeed, they will work for the 
moft part without clothes and fhoes; and, in winter, they will be 
fufficiently furnifhed with clothes and fhoes ; they will be nourifhed, 
partly with barley, making meal of it, and partly with wheat, making 
loaves, boiling part and toafling part, putting fine loaves and cakes 
over a fire of flubblc, or over dried leaves; and refling themfelves on 
couches, flrawed with fmilax and myrtle leaves, they and their children 
will feaft ; drinking wine, and crowned, and tinging to the Gods, they 
will pleafantiy live together, begetting children, not beyond their fub- - 
fiance, guarding againft poverty or war. 

Glauco replying fays. You make the men to feaft, as it appears, 
without meats. You fay true, faid I; for I forget that they fhall have 
meats likewife. They fhall have fait, and olives, and cheefe; and 
they fhall boil bulbous roots, and herbs of the field ; and we let before 
them defterts of figs, and vetches, and beans; and they will toaft at 
the fire myrtle berries, and the berries of the beech-tree; drinking 
in moderation, and thus paffing their life in peace and health; and 
dying, as is likely, in old age, they will leave to their children another 
fuch life. If you had been making, Socrates, faid he, a city of hogs, 
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what elfe would you have fed them with but with thefe things? But 
how fhould we do, Glauco ? faid I. What is ufually done, laid he. 
They mud, as I imagine, have their beds, and tables, and meats, and 
defferts, as we now have, if they are not to be mifcrable. Be it fo, 
laid I ; I underdand you. We confider, it feems, not only how' a city 
may exift, but'how a luxurious city: and perhaps it is not atnifs ; for, 
in confidering fuch an one, we may probably fee how judice and in- 
juftice have-their origin in cities. But the true city feems to me to 
be fuch an one as we have defcribed ; like one who is healthy ; but if 
you incline that we likewife confider a city that is corpulent, nothing 
hinders it. For thefe things will not, it feems, pleafe fome ; nor this 
fort of life fatisfy them ; but there lhall be beds, and tables, and all 
other furniture; feafonings, ointments, and perfumes; midreffes, and 
confections, and various kinds of all thefe. And we mull no longer 
confider as alone'neceffary what we mentioned at the firft; houles, and 
clothes, and Ihoes ; but painting too, and all the curious arts mud; be 
fet a-going, and carving, and gold, and ivory ; and all thefe things mud 
be procured, mud they not? Yes, faid he. Mud not the city, then, 
be larger ? For that healthy one is no longer fufficient, but is already 
full of luxury, and of a crowd of fuch as are no way neceffary to cities; 
fuch as all kinds of fportlmen, and the imitative artids, many of them 
imitating in figures and colours, and others’ in mufic : poets too, and 
their miniders, rhapfodids, a&ors, dancers, undertakers, workmen of 
all forts of indruments ; and w'hat has reference to female ornaments, 
as well as other things. We fhall need likewife many more fervants. 
Do not you think they will require pedagogues, and nurfes, and tutors, 
bair-dreffers, barbers, victuallers too, and cooks ? And further dill, we 
fhall want iwine-berds likewife : of thefe there were none in the other 
city, (for there needed not) but in this we fhall want thefe, and many 
other forts of herds likewife, if any eat the feveral animals, fhall we 
not? Why not? Shall we not then, in this manner of life, be much more 
in need of phyficians than formerly ? Much more. And the country, 
which was then fufficient to lupport the inhabitants, will, inllead of being 
fufficient, become too little ; or how fhall w*e fay ? In this wav, faid he. 
Mud We trot then encroach upon the neighbouring country, if we want 
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to have Sufficient for plough and pafhire, and they, in like manner, on us, 
if they likewife 1 offer tiicmi'eives to accumulate wealth to infinity ; going 
beyond the boundary of necclfane. ? There is great neceflity for it, So¬ 
crates. Shall we afterwards fight, Glauco, or how fhall we do ? We 
lhall certainly, laid he. Rut we lay nothing, laid J, whether war does 
any evil, or any good ; but thus much only, that we have found the origin 
of war: from whence, mod especially, arife the greateft mifehiefs to 
dates, both private and public. Yes, indeed. We fhall need, then, 
friend, dill a larger city ; not for a I mail, but for a large army, who, in 
going out, tnav fi^ht with thole who alluult them, for their whole fub- 
llance, and even thing we have now mentioned. What, faid he, are 
not thole ludicient to light : No ; if you, at lead, faid I, and all of us, 
have rightly agreed, when we formed our city : and we agreed, if you 
remember, that it was impolfible for one to perform many arts hand- 
lotnelv. You lay true, faid he. What, then, faid I, as to that conteft 
of war ; does it not appear to require art? Very much, laid he. Ought 
we then to take more care of the art of Ihoe-making than of the art of 
making war ? By no means. But we charged the fhoe-maker neither 
to undertake at the lame time to be a hufbandman, nor a weaver, nor a 
mafoii, but a fhoe-maker ; that the work of that art may be done for us 
handfomely : and, in like manner, we allotted to every one of the reft 
one thing, to which the genius of each led him, and what each took care 
of, freed from other things, to do it well, applying to it the whole of his 
life, and not neglecting the feafons of working. And now, as to the 
affairs of war, whether is it of the greateft importance, that they be 
well performed ? Or, is this fo ealy a thing, that one may be a hul- 
bandman, and likcwile a foldicr, and fhoe-maker ; or be employed in 
any other art? But not even at chcls, or dice, can one ever play lkilfully, 
unlefs he ftudv this very thing from his childhood, and not make it a 
by-work. Or, lhall one, taking a Ipear, or any other of the warlike 
arms and inftruments, become inftantly an expert combatant, in an en¬ 
counter in arms, or in any other relating to war ? And, lhall the taking 
up of no other inftrument make a workman, or a wreftler, nor be ufeful 
to him who has neither the knowledge of that particular thing, nor has 
vol. i. 2 f bellowed 
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be flowed the ftudy fufficient for its attainment ? Such inftruments, faid 
he, would truly be very valuable. 

By how much then, faid I, this work of guards is one of the greateft 
importance, by fo much it Ihould require the greateft leilure from other 
things, and likewife the greateft art and ftudy. I imagine fo, replied he. 
And fhall it not likewife require a competent genius for this profeffion ? 
Why not ? It Ihould furely be our bufinefs, as it feems, if we be able, to 
choofe who and w hat kind of geniuses are competent for the guardian- 
fliip of the city. Ours, indeed. We have truly, (aid I, undertaken no 
mean bufinefs ; but, how-ever, we are not to dcfpair, fo long at leaft as 
we have any ability. No indeed, faid he. Do you think then, faid I, that 
the genius of a generous whelp differs any thing for guardianlhip, from that 
of a generous youth ? What is it you lay ? It is this. Mud not each of 
them be acute in the perception, fw ift to purfue what they perceive, and 
ftrong likewile if'there is need to conquer what they fhall catch r There 
is need, faid he, of all tliefe. And furely he muft be brave likew'ife, if he 
fight well. Why not ? But will he be brave who is not fpirited, whether 
it is a horfe, a dog, or any other animal ? Or, have you not obferved, that 
the fpirit is fomewhat unfurmountable and invincible ; by the prefence of 
•which every foul is, in refped of all things whatever, unterri/ied and un¬ 
conquerable ? 1 have oblerved it. It is plain then what fort of a guard 

we ought to have, w ith reference to his body. Yes, and w ith reference 
to his foul, that he Ihould be Ipirited. This likewife is plain. How then, 
faid I, Glauco, will they not be favage towards one another and the 
other citizens, being of luch a temper ? No truly, faid he, not eafily. But 
yet it is neceffary, that towards their friends they be meek, and fierce 
towards their enemies; for otherwife they will not wait till others deftroy 
them ; but they will prevent them, doing it themfelves. True, laid he. 
What then, laid I, fhall we do ? Where fhall we find, at once, the 
mild and the magnanimous temper ? For the mild difpofition is fome- 
how oppofitg to the Ipirited. It appears fo. But, however, if he be de¬ 
prived of either of thefe, he cannot be a good guardian ; for it leems to be 
impoflible; and thus it appears, that a good guardian is an impoflible 
$hijig. It Itefns fo, fajd he. After helrtating and confidering what had 
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palled: Judlv, faid I, friend, are we in doubt; for we have departed from 
that image which we fird edablifhed. How fay you ? have we not ob- 
ferved, that there are truly fuch tempers as we were not imagining, who 
have thefe oppofite things ? Where then ? One may fee it in otheF 
animals, and not a little in that one with which we compared our guar¬ 
dian. For this, you know, is the natural temper of generous dogs, to be 
mod: mild towards their domedics and their acquaintance, but the re- 
verfe to thofe they know not. It is fo. This then, faid I, is podible ; and 
it is not againd nature that we require our guardian to be fuch an one. It 
feems not. Are you, further, of this opinion, that he who is to be our 
guardian fhould, befides being fpirited, be a pbilofopher likewife ? How? 
laid he ; for I do not underdand you. This, likewife, faid I, you will 
obfcrve in the dogs ; and it is worthy of admiration in the brute. As 
what ? He is angry at whatever unknown perfon he fees, though he 
hath never differed any ill from him before ; but he is fond of whatever 
acquaintance he fees, though he has never at any time received any good 
from him. Have you not wondered at this ? I never, faid he, much 
attended to it before ; but, that he does this, is plain. But, indeed, this 
affedlion of his nature feems to be an excellent difpofition, and truly philo-* 
fophical. As how ? As, faid I, it didinguifhes between a friendly and 
unfriendly afped, by nothing elfe but this, that it knows the one, but is 
ignorant of the other. How, now, fhould not this be deemed the love of 
learning, which didinguifhes what is friendly and what is foreign, by 
knowledge and ignorance ? It can no way be fhown- why it fhould not. 
But, however, faid I, to be a lover of learning, and a pbilofopher, are 
the fame. The fame, faid he. May we not then boldly fettle it. That 
in man too, if any one is to be of a mild difpofition towards his domedics 
and acquaintance, he mud be a pbilofopher and a lover of learning? 
Let us fettle it, faid he. He then who is to be a good and worthy guar- 
dian for us, of the city, fhall be a philofopher, and fpirited, and fwift, and 
drong in his difpofition. By all means, faid he. Let then our guardian,, 
faid I, be fuch an one. But in what manner fhall thefe be educated for us, 
and indru&ed ? And will the confideration of this be of any aflidance in 
perceiving that for the fake of which we confider every thing elfe ? In 
what manner judice and injudice arife in the city, that we may not*. 
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omit a neceffary part of the difcourfe ; nor confider what is fuperfluous ? 
The brother of Glauco faid : I, for my part, greatly expeft that this in¬ 
quiry will be of affiftance to that. Truly, faid I, friend Adimantus, it is 
not to be omitted, though it Ihould happen to be fomewhat tedious. No, 
truly. Come then, let us, as if we were talking in the way of fable, and at 
our leifure, educate thefe men in our reafoning. It mu ft be done. What 
then is the education ? Or, is it difficult to find a better than that which 
was found long ago, which is, gymnaftic for the body, and mufic for the 
mind ? It is indeed. Shall we not then, firft, begin with inftructing 
them in mufic, rather than in gymnaftic? Why not? When you fay 
mufic, you mean difcourles, do you not? I do : but of difcourfes there 
are two kinds ; the one true, and the other falfe. There are. And they 
muft be educated in them both, and firft: in the falfe. I do not under- 
ftand, faid he, what you mean. Do not you underftand, faid I, that we 
firft of all tell children fables ? And this part of mufic, fomehow, to 
fpeak in the general, is falfe; yet there is truth in them ; and we ac- 
cuftom children to fables before their gymnaftic exercifes. We do fo. 
This then is what I meant, when I faid that children were to begin mufic 
before gvmnaftic. Right, faid he. And do you not know that the be¬ 
ginning of every work is of the greateft importance, efpecially to any one 
young and tender r for then truly, in the eafieft manner, is formed and 
taken on the imprefiion which one inclines to imprint on every individual. 
It is entirely fo. Shall we then furfer the children to hear any kind of 
fables compofed by any kind of perfons ; and to receive, for the moft part, 
into their minds, opinions contrary to thofe we judge they ought to have 
when they are grown up ? We ffiall by no means luffer it. Firft of 
all, then, we muft preiide over the fable-makers. And whatever beautiful 
fable they make muft be cholen ; and what arc othcrwiie muft be rc- 
jeded ; and we ffiall periuade the nurles and mothers to tell the children 
fuch fables as fhall be choftn ; and to falhion their minds by fable;, much 
more than their bodies by their hands. But the moft of what they tell 
them at prefent muft be thrown ou:. As what ? faid he. In the greater 
ones, faid I, we fhall lee the Idler likevvife. For the falhion of them 
muft be u.e lame ; and Loth the greater and the Idler muft have the fame 
kind ol power. Do not you think fo ? 1 do, laid he : but I do not at 
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all underftand which you call the greater one?. Thofe, faid T, which 
Hefiod and Homer tell us, and the other poets. For they compofed 
falfe fables to mankind, and told them as they do Hill. Which, laid he, 
do you mean, and what is it you blame in them ? That, faid I, which 
firft of all and moll efpecially ought to be blamed, when one does not 
falfify handfomely. What is that ? When one, in his compolition, gives 
ill reprelentations of the nature of Gods and heroes 1 as a painter draw¬ 
ing a pifture in no refpcH refembling what he wilhed to paint. It is 
right, faid he, to blame fuch things as thefe. But how have they foiled, 
fay we, and as to what ? Firft of all, with reference to that greateft lie, 
and matters of the greateft importance, he did not lie handlomelv, who 
told how Heaven did what Hefiod fays he did ; and then again how Saturn 
punilhed him, and what Saturn did, and what he fuffered from his foil : 
For though thefe things were true, yet 1 (hould not imagine they ought 
to be fo plainly told to the unwife and the young, but ought much 
rather to be concealed. But if there were a nece/fity to tell them, they 
fliould be heard in fecrecy, by as few as pofiible ; alter they had lacri- 
ficed not a hog, but feme great and wonderful lacrifice, that thus the feweft 
poftible might chance to hear them. 

Thefe fables, faid he, are indeed truly hurtful. And not to be men¬ 
tioned, Adimantus, faid I, in our city. Nor is it to be laid in the hearing 
of a youth, that he who does the moft extreme wickednel's does nothing 
ftrange ; nor he who in every fhape punifties his unjuft father, but that he 
does the fame as the firft and the greateft of the Gods. No truly, faid he, 
thefe things do not feem to me proper to be faid. Nor, univerfaliv, faid 1, 
muft it be told how Gods war with Gods, and plot and fight agaitift one 
another, (for fuch aflertions are not true,)—if, at leaft, thole w ho are 
to guard the city for us ought to account it the moft fhameful tiling to 
hate one another on (light grounds. As little ought wc to tell in fables, 
and embellifh to them, the battles of the giants ; and many other all¬ 
various feuds, both of the Gods and heroes, with their own kindred 
and relations. But if we are at all to perfuade them that at no time 
fhould one citizen hate another, and that it is unholy ; fuch things 
as thefe are rather to be faid to them immediately when they are children, 
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by the old men and women, and by thofe well advanced in life ; and 
the poets are to be obliged to compofe agreeably to thefe things. Bur 
Juno fettered by her fon, and Vulcan hurled from heaven by his father 
for going to aflift his mother when beaten, and all thofe battles of the 
Gods w hich Homer has compofed, muft not be admitted into the city; 
whether they be compofed in the way of allegory, or without allegory; 
for the young perfon is not able to judge what is allegory and what is 
not: but whatever opinions he receives at fuch an age are with difficulty 
wafhed away, and are generally immoveable. On thefe accounts, one 
would imagine, that, of all things, we (hould endeavour that what they 
are firft to hear be compofed in the moft handfome manner for exciting 
them to virtue. There is reafon for it, faidhe. But, if any one now ffiould 
afk us concerning thefe, what they are, and what kind of fables they are, 
which Ihould we name ? And I faid : Adimantus, you and I are not poets 
at prefent, but founders of a city; and it belongs to the founders to 
know the models according to which the poets are to compofe their 
fables; contrary to which if they compofe, they are not to be tolerated 
but it belongs not to us to make fables for them. Right, faid he. But. 
as to this very thing, the models concerning theology, which are they ?. 
Some fuch as thefe, faid I. God is alway to bg reprefented fuch as he 
is, whether one reprefent him in epic, in fong, or in tragedy. This, 
ought to be done. Is not God effentially good, and is he not to be de- 
feribed as fuch ? Without doubt. But nothing which is good is hurt¬ 
ful ; is it ? It does not appear to me that it is. Does, then, that w'hich 
is not hurtful ever do hurt? By no means.- Does that which does, 
no hurt do any evil ? Nor this neither. And what does no evil can¬ 
not be the caufe of any evil. How can it ? But what ? Good is bene¬ 
ficial. Yes. It is, then, the caufe of welfare? Yes. Good, therefore, 
is not the caufe of all things, but the caufe of thofe things which are. 
in a right Rate ; but is not the caufe of thofe things which are in a wrong. 
Entirely fo, faid he. Neither, then, can God, faid I, fince he is good, be.- 
the caufe of all things, as the many fay, but he is the caufe of a few 
things to men ; but of many things he is not the caufe ; for our good 
things are much fewer than our evil: and no other than God is the caufe of 
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our good things; but of our evils we mu ft not make God the caufe, but feek 
for fome other. You feem to me, faid he, to fpeak moft true. We mult 
not, then, faid I, either admit Homer or any other poet trefpalling lb 
foolilhly with reference to the Gods, and faying, how 

Two velTels on Jove’s threflioH ever Hand, 

The fource of evil one, and one of good. 

The man whofe lot Jove mingles out of both, 

By good and ill alternately is rul’d. 

But he whofe portion is unmingled ill, 

O’er facred earth by famine dire is driv'n *. 

Nor that Jupiter is the dilpenfer of our good and evil. Nor, if any one 
fay that the violation of oaths and treaties by Pandarus was effefted by 
Minerva and Jupiter, lhall we commend it. Nor that diffenfion among 
the Gods, and judgment by Themis and Jupiter. Nor yet mult we fuffer 
the youth to hear what .Efchylus fays ; how. 

Whenever God inclines to raze 
A houfe, himfelf contrives a caufe. 

But, if any one make poetical compofitions, in which are thefe iambics, 
the fufferings of Niobe, of the Pelopides, or the Trojans, or others of a like 
nature, we mult either not fuffer them to fay they are the works of God; 
or, if of God, we mud find that realbn for them which we now require, 
aud we muft fay that God did what was juft and good ; and that they were 
benefited by being chadded: but we muft not fuffer a poet to fay, that 
they are miferable who are punilhed ; and that it is God who does thele 
things. But if they lay that the wicked, as being miferable, needed cor¬ 
rection ; and that, in being punilhed, they were profited by God, we may 
differ the affertion. But, to fay that God, who is good, is the caufe of ill 
to any one, this we muft by all means oppofe, nor fuffer any one to lay lo 
in his city ; if he wilhes to have it well regulated. Nor muft we permit 
any one, either young or old, to hear fuch things told in fable, either 
in verfe or profe; as they are neither agreeable to fanftity to be told, nor 
profitable to us, nor confident with themfelves. 

1 vote along with you, faid he, in this law, and it pleafes me. This, 
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then, laid I, may be one of the laws and models with reference to the Gods: 
by which it fhall be necellarv that thofc who fpeak, and who compote, 
(hall compote and lay that God is not the caufe of all things, but of good. 
Yes, indeed, laid he, it is ncceflary. But what as to this fecond law? 
Think you that God is a buffoon, and infidioufly appears, at different times, 
in different thapes ; fometimes like himfelf ; and, at other times, changing 
his appearance into many thapes ; fometimes deceiving us, and making us 
conceive falfe opinions of him ? Or, do you conceive him to be fimple, 
and departing the lead: of all things from his proper form ? I cannot, at 
prefent, at leaft, replied he, fay fo. But what as to this ? If any thing 
be changed from its proper form, is there not a neceflity that it be 
changed by itfelf, or by another ? Undoubtedly. Are not thole tilings 
which are in the bell Hate, lead: of all changed and moved by any other 
thing ? as the body, by meats and drinks, and labours : and every vege¬ 
table by tempells and winds, and fuch like accidents. Is not the moll 
found and vigorous leaft of all changed ? Why not ? And as to the foul 
itfelf, will not any perturbation from without, leaft of all diforder and 
change the moll brave and wife? Yes. And finely, fomehow, all vcffels 
which are made, and buildings, and veflments, according to the fame 
reafoning, fuch as are properly worked, and in a right Hate, are leall 
changed by time, or other accidents ? They are fo, indeed. Every thing 
then which is in a good Hate, either by nature, or art, or both, receives 
the fmallell change from any thing elfe. It feems fo. But God, and 
every thing belonging to divinity, arc in the bell Hate. Why not ? In 
this way, then, God Ihould leaft of all have many fhapes. Leaft of all, 
truly. But Ihould he change and alter himfelf? It is plain, faid he, if 
he be changed at all. Whether then will he change himfelf to the better, 
and to the more handfome, or to the worfe, and the more deformed ? Of 
neceflity, replied he, to the worfe, if he be changed at all ; for we (hall 
never at any time fay, that God is any way deficient with refpefl to beauty 
or excellence. You fay moll right, faid I. And this being fo ; do you 
imagine, Adimantus, that any one, either of Gods or men, would will¬ 
ingly make himfelf any way worfe? It is impoffible, faid he. It is 
impoflible, then, laid I, for a God to defire to change himfelf; but each 
of them, being mod beautiful and excellent, continues always, to the 
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utmoft of his power, invariably in his own form. This appears to me, at 
lealt, faid he, wholly neceffary. Let not, then, laid I, moll excellent 
Adimantus, any of the poets tell us, how the Gods, 

at times refembling foreign guefls, 

Wander o’er cities in all-various forms *. 

Nor let any one belie Proteus and Thetis. Nor bring in Juno, in 
tragedies or other poems, as having transformed herfelf like a priellefs, 
and collefting for the life-fiiftaining fons of Inachus the Argive River. 
Nor let them tell us many other fuch lies. Nor let the mothers, perfuaded 
by them, affright their children, telling the ftories wrong ; as, that certain 
Gods wander by night, 

Refembling various guefts, in various forms, 

that they may not, at one and the fame time, blafpheme againft the Gods, 
and render their children more daftardly. By no means, faid he. But 
are the Gods, faid I, fuch as, though in themfelves they never change, 
yet make us imagine they appear in various forms, deceiving us, and 
playing the mountebanks ? Perhaps, faid he. But what, faid I, can a 
God cheat; holding forth a phantafm, either in word or deed ? I do not 
know, faid he. Do not you know, faid I, that what is truly a cheat, if 
we may be allowed to fay fo, both all the Gods and men abhor ? How do 
you fay ? replied he. Thus, faid I: That to offer a cheat to the moll prin¬ 
cipal part of themfelves, and that about their moll principal interefts, 
is w hat none willingly incline to do; but, of all things, every one is mod 
afraid of poffefling a cheat there. Neither as yet, laid he, do I under- 
ffand you. Becaufe, faid I, you think I am laying fomething venerable : 
but I am faying, that to cheat the foul concerning realities, and to be 
fo cheated, and to be ignorant, and there to have obtained and to keep 
a cheat, is what every one would Ieall of all choofe; and a cheat in the 
foul is what they mod efpecially hate. Moll efpecially, faid he. But 
this, as I was now faying, might moll juftly be called a true cheat,—igno¬ 
rance in the foul of the cheated perlon: fince a cheat in words is but 

1 OdyiT. lib. 17. ver. 48 J. 
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a kind of imitation of what the foul feels ; and an image afterwards 
arifing, and not altogether a pure cheat. Is it not fo ? Entirely. But 
this real lie is not only hated of the Gods, but of men likewife. So it 
appears. But what now ? With refpeft to the cheat in words, when 
has it fomething of utility, fo as not to deferve hatred ? Is it not when 
employed towards our enemies ; and fome even of thofe called our friends ; 
when in madnefs, or other diftemper, they attempt to do fome mifchief? 
In that cafe, for a difluafive, as a drug, it is ufeful. And in thofe fables 
we were now mentioning, as we know not how the truth Hands con¬ 
cerning antient things, making a lie refembling the truth, we render it 
ufeful as much as poffible. It is, laid he, perfeftly fo. In which then 
of thefc cafes is a lie ufeful to God ? Whether does he make a lie refem¬ 
bling the truth, as being ignorant of antient things ? That were ridiculous,, 
faid he. God is not then a lying poet. I do not think it. But fhould 
he make a lie through fear of his enemies ? Far from it. But on account 
of the folly or madnefs of his kindred ? But, faid he, none of the foolifh 
and mad are the friends of God. There is then no oceafion at all for God to- 
make a lie. There is none. The divine and godlike nature is then, in. 
all refpe&s, without a lie ? Altogether, faid he. God then is Ample and. 
true, both in word and deed; neither is he changed himfelf, nor does he 
deceive others; neither by vifions, nor by difcourfe, nor by the pomp of 
figns ; neither when we are awake, nor when we fleep. So it appears, faid 
he, to me, at lead whilft you are fpeaking. You agree then, faid I, that 
this fhall be the fecond model, by which we are to fpeak and to compofe 
concerning the Gods : that they are neither mountebanks, to change therrn- 
felves; nor to miflead us by lies, either in word or deed? I agree. Whilfl 
then we commend many other things in Homer, this we fhall not commend, 
the dream fent by Jupiter to Agamemnon; neither fhall we commend 
yEfchylus, when he makes Thetis fay that Apollo had fung at her mar¬ 
riage, that 

A comely offspring /he fhould raife, 

From ficknefs free, of lengthen’d days: 

Apollo, fmging all my fate. 

And praifing high my Godlike ftate, 

Rejoic'd my heart; and ’twas my hope, 

That all was true Apollo fpokc: 
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But he, who, at my marriage feaft, 

Extoll’d me thus, and was my gueft •, 

He who did thus my fate explain. 

Is he who now my fon hath (lain. 

When any one fays fuch things as thefe of the Gods, we fhall fhow dif- 
pleafure, and not afford the chorus : nor fhall we fuffer teachers to make 
ufe of fuch things in the education of the youth ; if our guardians are to 
be pious, and divine men, as far as it is portable for man to be. I agree 
with you, faid he, perfectly, as to thefe models; and we may ufe them 
as laws. 


THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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These things indeed then, laid I, and fuch as thcfe, are, as it feems, what 
are to be heard, and not heard, concerning the Gods, immediately from 
childhood, by thole who are to honour the Gods and their parents, and 
who are not to defpife friendlhip with one another. And 1 imagine,, 
replied he, that thefe things have appeared right. But, what now ? If 
they are to be brave, mull not thefe things be narrated to them, and 
fuch other likewife as may render them leaf! of all afraid of death ? Or,, 
do you imagine that any one can ever be brave whilft he has this fear 
within him ? Not I, truly, faid he. But what ? do you think that any 
one can be void of a fear of death, whilll: he imagines that there is Hades,, 
and that it is dreadful; and, that in battles he will choole death before 
defeat and llavery ? By no means. 

We ought then, as it feems, to give orders likewife to thofe who under¬ 
take to difcourfe about fables of this kind; and to entreat them not to* 
reproach thus in general the things in Hades, but rather to commend 
them; as they fay neither what is true, nor what is profitable to thofe 
who are to be foldiers. We ought indeed, faid he. Beginning then, laid, 
I, at this verfe, we lhall leave out all of fuch kind, as this ; 


I’d rather, as a ruftic flave, fubmit 

To Come meari man, who had but fcanty fare. 

Than govern all the wretched (hades below *. 

And, that 

The houfe, to mortals and immortals, feems 
Dreadful and fqualid; and what Gods abhor; 

1 Horn. OdylT. lib. II. 
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And, 

O ftrange! in Pluto’s dreary realms to find 

Soul and its image, but no (park of mind. 

And, 

He’s wife alone, the reft are flutt’ring (hades. 

And, 

The foul to Hades from its members fled; 

And, leaving youth and manhood, wail’d its fate. 

And, 

.the. foul, like fmoke, down to the (hades 

Fled howling 

And, 

As, in the hollow of a fpacious cave, 

The owls fly fcreaming; if one chance to fall 

Down from the rock, they all confus’dly fly ; 

So thefe together howling went *.... 

We fhall requeft Homer and the other poets not to be indignant if we 
raze thefe things, and fuch as thefe; not that they are not poetical, and 
pleafant to many to be heard ; but, the more poetical they are, the lefs 
ought they to be heard by children, and men who ought to be free, and more 
afraid of flavery than of death. By all means, truly. Further, are not 
all dreadful and frightful names about thefe things likewife to be rejedled ? 
Cocytus, and Styx, thofe in the infernal regions, and the dead, and fuch 
other appellations,.in this form, fuch as terrify all who hear them. Thefe 
may perhaps, ferve fome other purpofe: but we are afraid for our guardians; 
left, by fuch a terror, they be rendered more effeminate and foft than they 
ought to be. We are rightly afraid of it, faid he. Are thefe then to 
be taken away ? They are. And they mud fpeak and compofe on a 
contrary model. That is plain. We fhall take away likewife the be- 
wailings and lamentations of illuftrious men. This is neceffary, if what 
is above be fo. Confider then, faid I, whether we rightly take away, 
or not. And do not we fay, that the worthy man will imagine that to die 
is not a dreadful thing to the worthy man whofe companion he is ? We fay 
fo. Neither then will he lament over him, at leaft, as if his friend 
fuffered fomething dreadful. No, indeed. And we fay this likewife, that 
fuch an one is moft of all fufficient in himfelf, for the purpofe of living 

1 Horn. II. lib. 22. 2 Horn. Odyff. lib. Vj. 
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happily, and that, in a diftinguiftied manner from others, he is leaft of all 
indigent. True, faid he. It is to him, then, the leaft dreadful to be 
deprived of a fon, a brother, wealth, or any other of fuch-like things, 
Leaft of all, indeed. So that he will leaft of all lament; but endure, in 
the mildeft manner, when any fuch misfortune befalls him. Certainly. 
We (hall rightly then take away the lamentations of famous men, and 
affign them to the women, but not to the better fort, and to fuch of the 
men as are daftardly ; that fo thofe wham we propofe to educate for the 
guardianfhip of the country may difdain to make lamentations of this kind. 
Right, faid he. We (hall again then entreat Homer, and the other poets, 
not to fay in their compofitions, that Achilles, the fon of a Goddefs, 


Lay fometimes on hi» Gde, and then anon 
Supine ; then grov’ling; rifing then again. 
Lamenting wander’d on the barren {hore '. 

Nor how 


.With both his hands 

He pour’d the burning duft upon his head *, 


Nor the reft of his lamentation, and bewailing; fuch and (b great as he has 
compofed. Nor that Priam, fo near to the Gods, (b meanly fupplicated, 
and rolled himfelf in the dirt: “ Calling on every foldier by his name s .” 

But (till much more muft we entreat them not to make the Gods, at 
leaft, to bewail, and fay, 

Ah wretched me ! unfortunately brave 
A fon I bore. 


And if they are not thus to bring in the Gods, far lefs (hould they 
dare to reprefent the greateft of the Gods in fo unbecoming a manner 
as this: 

flow dear a man, around the town purfu’d, 

!Mine eyes behold ! for which my heart is griev’d s 
Ah me ! /tis fated that Patroclus kill 
Sarpedon •, whom, of all men, moftl love 4 . 


* Horn. Iliad, lib, 22. 
3 Horn. Iliad, lib. 22. 
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For, if, friend Adimantus, our youth fhould ferioufly hear fuch things as 
thefe, and not laugh at them as fpoken mod unfuitably, hardly would any 
one think it unworthy of himfelf, of himfelf being a man, or check him- 
felf, if he fhould happen either to fay or to do any thing of the kind ; but,, 
without any lhame or endurance, would, on fmall fufferings, fing many 
lamentations and moans. You lay moll true, replied he. They muft 
not, therefore, do in this manner, as our reafoning now has evinced 
to us ; which we muft believe, till fome one perfuade us by fome better. 
They muft not, indeed. But, furely, neither ought we to be given to 
exceflive laughter ; for, where a man gives himfelf to violent laughter, fuch 
a difpofition commonly requires a violent change. It feems lb, laid he. 
Nor, if any one lhall reprefent worthy men as overcome by laughter, muft 
we allow it, much lefs if he thus reprefent the Gods. Much lefs, indeed,, 
faid he. Neither, then, lhall we receive fuch things as thefe from H6mer 
concerning the Gods : 

Vulcan miniflrant when the Gods beheld, 

Amidft them laughter unextmguilh’d rofe ‘. 

This is not to be admitted, according to your reafoning. If you incline, 
faid he, to call it my reafoning; this, indeed, is not to be admitted. But 
furely the truth is much more to be valued. For, if lately we realbned right, 
and if indeed a lie be unprofitable to the Gods, but ufeful to men, in the 
way of a drug, it is plain that fuch a thing is to be entrufted only to 
the phyficians, but not to be touched by private perfons. It is plain, faid 
he. It belongs then to the governors of the city, if to any others, to make 
a lie, with reference either to enemies or citizens, for the good of the city ; 
but none of the reft muft venture on fuch a thing. But for a private 
perfon to tell a lie to fuch governors ; we will call it the fame, and even 
a greater offence, than for the patient to tell a lie to the phyfician; or for 
the man who learns his exercifes, not to tell his mafter the truth as to the 
indifpofitions of his body : or for one not to tell the pilot the real ftate of 
things, refpefling the (hip and failors, in wbat condition himfelf and the 
other failors are. Moft true, faid he. But if you find in, the city any one 
elfe making a lie. 


...of- 
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.of thofe who artilts are, 

Or prophet, or phyfician,or who make 
The {hafts of fpears. 

you fhall punifh them, as introducing a pradlice fubverfive and dcftruflive 
of the city, as of a (hip. We muft do fo ; if indeed it is upon fpeech that 
aflions are completed. But what ? fhall not our youth have need of 
temperance ? Certainly. And are not fuch things as thefe the principal 
parts of temperance? that they be obedient to their governors; that the 
governors themfelves be temperate in drinking, feafting, and in venereal 
pleafures. And we fhall fay, I imagine, that fuch things as thefe are 
well fpoken, which Diom.ed fays in Homer: 

Sit thou in filcnce, and obey my fpeech *. 

And what follows ; thus. 

The Greeks march’d on in filence, breathing force; 

Revering their commanders; a . 

and fuch like. Well fpoken. But what as to thefe ? “Thou drunkard 
with dog’s eyes, and heart of deer 3 ;” and all of this kind, are thefe, or 
fuch other juvenile things, which any private perfon may fay againft their 
governors, fpoken handfomely ? Not handfomely. For I do not ima¬ 
gine that when they are heard they are fit to promote temperance in youth; 
and though they may afford a pleafure of a different kind, it is no wonder. 
But what do you think? Juft the fame way, faid he. But what of this? 
To make the wifeft man fay, that it appears to him to be the moft beauti¬ 
ful of all things, 

.To fee the tables full 

Of fle(h and dainties, and the butler bear 
The wine in flagons, and fill up the cup 4 : 

is this proper for a youth to hear, in order to obtain a command over 
himfelf? Or yet this? 

.Moft miferable it is. 

To die of famine, and have adverfe fate *. 

1 Horn. Iliad, lib. 4. * Horn. Iliad, lib. 4. 

3 Horn. Iliad, lib. j. 4 Horn. Od. lib. 12. 5 Horn. Iliad, lib. 6 , 
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Or that Jupiter, through defire of venereal pleasures, eafily forgetting all thole 
things which he alone awake revolved in his mind, whilft other Gods and 
men were afleep, was fo ftruck, on feeing Juno, as not even to be willing 
to come into the houfe, but wanted to embrace her on the ground ; and 
at the fame time declaring that he is polfelfed with fuch defire, as exceeded 
what he felt on their firft connexion with each other, 

.Hid from their parents dear 

Nor yet how Mars and Venus were bound by Vulcan, and other fuch 
things. No, by Jupiter, faid he. Thefe things do not feem fit. But if 
any infiances of felf-denial, faid I, with refpedl to all thefe things be told, 
and praflifed by eminent men, thefe are to be beheld and heard. Such 
as this: 

He beat his bread, and thus reprov’d his heart: 

Endure, my heart! thou heavier fate hail borne. 

By all means, faid he, we Ihould do thus. Neither mull we fuffer men 
to receive bribes, nor to be covetous. By no means. Nor muft we 
fing to them, that 

Gifts gain the Gods and venerable kings. 

Nor muft we commend Phoenix, the tutor of Achilles, as if he fpoke with 
moderation, in counfelling him to accept of prefents, and alfill the Greeks ; 
but, without prefents, not to defift from his wrath. Neither lhall we 
commend Achilles, nor approve of his being fo covetous as to receive 
prefents from Agamemnon ; and likewife a ranfom to give up the dead 
body of Ileftor, but not incline to do it otherwife. It is not right, laid 
he, to commend fuch things as thefe. I am unwilling, faid I, for Homer’s 
fake, to fay it, That neither is it lawful that thefe things, at leaft, be laid 
again!! Achilles, nor that they be believed, when faid by others; nor, 
again, that he fpoke thus to Apollo: 

Me thou haft injur’d, thou, far-darting God ! 

Moft baneful of the powers divine! But know. 

Were I polled of power, then vengeance (hould be mine *. 

‘ Horn. Iliad, lib. 13. 1 Horn. Iliad, lib. 22. 
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And how difobedient he was to the river, though a divinity, and was 
ready to fight; and again, he fays to the river Sperchius, with his facred 
locks, 

Thy lock to great Patrocluj I could give, 

Who now i« dead. 

Nor are we to believe he did this. And again, the dragging He£lor 
round the fepulchre of Patroclus, and the flaughtering the captives at his 
funeral pile,—that allthefe things are true, we will not fay; nor will we 
fuffer our people to be perfuaded that Achilles, the fon of a Goddefs, and 
of Peleus the moft temperate of men and the third from Jupiter, and 
educated by the mod wife Chiron was full of fuch diforder as to have 
within him two diftempers oppofite to one another,—the illiberal and covet¬ 
ous difpofition, and a contempt both of Gods and of men. You fay right, 
replied he. Neither, faid I, let us be perfuaded of thefe things ; nor fuffer 
any to fay that Thefeus the fon of Neptune, and Pirithous the fon of 
Jupiter, were impelled to perpetrate fuch dire rapines; nor that any fon of 
another deity, nor any hero, would dare to do horrible and impious deeds ; 
fuch as the lies of the poets afcribe to them : but let us compel the poets 
either to fay that thefe are not the actions of thefe perfons, or that thefe 
perfons are not the children of the Gods ; and not to fay both. 

Nor let us fuffer them to attempt to perfuade our youth that the Gods 
create evil; and that heroes are in no refpe£t better than men. For, as we 
faid formerly, thefe things are neither holy nor true : for we have elfe- 
where fhown, that it is impoffible that evil fliould proceed from the Gods. 
Why not ? And thefe things are truly hurtful, to the hearers, at leaft. 
For every one will pardon his own depravity, when he is perfuaded that 
even the near relations of the Gods do and have done things of the fame 
kind : fuch as are near to Jupiter, 

Who, on the top of Ida, have up-rear'd 

To parent Jupiter an altar ■ 

And, 

Wbofe blood derived from Gods is not extinft. 

On which accounts all fuch fables mud be fuppreffed ; left they create in 
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our youth a powerful habit of wickednefs. We mull do fo, replied he, 
by all means. What other fpecies of difeourfes, laid I, have we flill 
remaining, now whilfl we are determining what ought to be fpoken, 
and what not? We have already mentioned in what manner we ought 
to fpeak of the Gods, and likewife of daemons and heroes; and of what 
relates to Hades. Yes, indeed. Should not, then, what yet remains leem 
to be concerning men? It is plain. But it is impoffible for us, friend, to 
regulate this at prefent. How ? Becaufe, I think, we fhall fay that the 
poets and orators fpeak amifs concerning the greateft affairs of men: 
as. That moll men are unjuft, and, notwithftanding this, are happy ; and 
that the juft are miferable; and that it is profitable for one to do unjuftly, 
when he is concealed; and that jull:ice is gain indeed to others, but the 
lofs of the juft man himfelf: thefe, and innumerable other fuch things, 
we will forbid them to fay; and enjoin them to fing, and compofe in 
fable, the contrary to thefe. Do not you think fo ? I know it well, laid 
he. If then you acknowledge that I fay right, fhall I not fay that you 
have acknowledged what all along we feek for? You judge right, faid he; 
Shall we not then grant that fuch difeourfes are to be fpoken concerning 
men, whenever we fhall have difeovered what juftice is; and how in its 
nature it is profitable to the juft man to be fuch, whether he appear 
to be fuch or not ? Moft true, replied he. Concerning the difeourfes, 
then, let this fuffice. We muft now confider, as I imagine, the manner 
of difeourfe. And then we fhall have completely confidered, both what 
is to be fpoken, and the manner how. Here Adimantus faid, But I do 
not underftand what you fay. But, replied I, it is needful you fhould. 
And perhaps you will rather underftand it in this way. Is not every 
thing told by the mythologifts, or poets, a narrative of the paft, prefent, or 
future ? What elfe ? replied he. And do not they execute it, either by 
fimple narration, or imitation, or by both ? This too, replied he, I want 
to underftand more plainly. I feem, faid I, to be a ridiculous and obfeure 
inftructor. Therefore, like thofe who are unable to fpeak, I will en¬ 
deavour to explain, not the whole, but, taking up a particular part, fhow 
my meaning by this particular. And tell me. Do not you know the be¬ 
ginning of the Iliad ? where the poet fays that Chryfes entreated Aga¬ 
memnon to fet free his daughter ; but that he was difpleafed that Chryfes, 

2 H 2 when 
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when he did not fucceed, prayed againft the Greeks to the God. I know. 
You know, then, that down to thefe verfes, 

--The Grecians all he pray’d ; 

But chief the two commanders, Atreus* Tons— 

the poet himfelf fpeaks, and does not attempt to divert our attention 
elfewhere ; as if any other perfon were fpeaking : but what he fays after 
this, he fays as if he himfelf were Chryfes, and endeavours as much as 
poflible to make us imagine that the fpeaker is not Homer, but the prieft, 
an old man ; and that in this manner he has compofed almoft the whole 
narrative of what happened at Troy, and in Ithaca, and all the adventures 
in the whole Odyfley. It is certainly fo, replied he. Is it not then nar¬ 
ration, when he tells the feveral fpeeches ? and likewife when he tells 
what intervenes between the fpeeches ? Why not ? But when he 
makes any fpeech in the perfon of another, do not we fay that then he 
affimilates his fpeech, as much as poflible, to each perfon whom he intro¬ 
duces as fpeaking ? We fay fo, do we not ? And is not the affimilating one’s 
felf to another, either in voice or figure, the imitating him to whom one 
affimilates himfelf? Why not ? In fuch a manner as this, then, it feems, 
both he and the other poets perform the narrative by means of imitation. 
Certainly. But if the poet did not at all conceal himfelf, his whole 
adlion and narrative would be without imitation. And that you may not 
lav you do not again underhand how this Ihould be, I lhall tell you. If 
Homer, after relating how Chryfes came with his daughter’s ranfom, be- 
feeching the Greeks, but chiefly the kings, had fpoken afterwards, not as 
Chryfes, but ftill as Homer, you know it would not have been imitation, 
but fimple narration. And it would have been fomehow thus : (I lhall 
fpeak without metre, for I am no poet:) The prieft came and prayed, 
that the Gods might grant they Ihould take Troy, and return fafe; and 
begged them to reftore him his daughter, accepting the prefents, and re¬ 
vering the God. When he had faid this, all the reft Ihowed refpe<3, and 
confented ; but Agamemnon was enraged, charging him to depart in- 
ftantly, and not to return again; left his feeptre and the garlands of 
the God Ihould beof no avail; and told him, that before he would re- 
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/lore his daughter fhe fhould grow old with him in Argos ; but ordered 
him to be gone, and not to irritate him, that he might get home in 
fafety. The old man upon hearing this was afraid, and went away in 
filence. And when he was retired from the camp he made many fup- 
plications to Apollo, rehearfing the names of the God, and reminding 
him and befeeching him, that if ever he had made any acceptable dona¬ 
tion in the building of temples, or the offering of facrifices,—for the fake 
of thefe, to avenge his tears upon the Greeks with his arrows. Thus, 
faid I, friend, the narration is fimple, without imitation. I underftand, 
faid he. Underftand then, faid I, that the oppofite of this happens, when 
one, taking away the poet’s part between the fpeeches, leaves the fpeeches 
themfelves. This, faid he, I likewife underftand, that a thing of this 
kind takes place refpefling tragedies. You apprehend perfeflly well, faid 
I. And I think that I now make plain to you what I could not before ; 
that in poetry, and likewife in mythology, one kind is wholly by imitation, 
fuch as you fay tragedy and comedy are ; and another kind by the nar¬ 
ration of the poet himfelf: and you will find this kind moft efpecially in 
the dithyrambus : and another again by both; as in epic poetry, and in 
many other cafes befides, if you underftand me. I underftand now, re¬ 
plied he, what you meant before. And remember too, that before that 
we were faying that we had already mentioned what things were to be 
fpoken ; but that it yet remained to be confidered in what manner they 
were to be fpoken. 1 remember, indeed. This then, is what I was 
faying, that it were neceffary we agreed whether we fhall fuffer the 
poets to make narratives to us in the way of imitation ; or, partly in the 
way of imitation, and partly not; and, what in each way; or, if they 
are not to ufe imitation at all. I conje&ure, faid he, you are to con- 
fider whether we fhall receive tragedy and comedy into our city, or not. 
Perhaps, replied I, and fomething more too; for I do not as yet know, 
indeed ; but wherever our reafoning, as a gale, bears us, there we muft go. 
And truly, faid he, you fay well. Confider this now, Adimantus, whether 
our guardians ought to pra&ife imitation, or not. Or does this follow 
from what is above ? That each one may handfomely perform one bufi— 
nefs, but many he cannot: or, if he fhall attempt it, in grafping at many 
things, he fhall fail in all; fo as to be remarkable in none. Why fhall 
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he not ? And is not the re a foil the fame concerning imitation ? That 
one man is not fo able to imitate many things well, as one. He is not. 
Hardly then Ihall he perform any part of the more eminent employments, 
and at the fame time imitate many things, and be an imitator; fince the 
fame perfons are not able to perform handfomely imitations of two dif¬ 
ferent kinds, which feem to referable each other; as, for indance, they 
cannot fucceed both in comedy and tragedy : or, did you not lately call 
thefe two, imitations ? I did ; and you fay true, that the fame perfons can¬ 
not fucceed in them. Nor can they, at the fame time, be rhapfodids and 
aCtors. True. Nor can the fame perfons be aCtors in comedies and 
hi tragedies. And all thefe are imitations, are they not? Imitations. 
The genius of man feems to me, Adimantus, to be fhut up within Hill 
leffer bounds than thefe; fo that it is unable to imitate handfomely many 
things, or do thefe very things, of which even the imitations are the 
refemblances. Mod true, faid he. If therefore we are to hold to our 
iird reafoning, that our guardians, unoccupied in any manufacture what¬ 
ever, ought to be the mod accurate manufacturers of the liberty of the 
city, and to mind nothing but what has fome reference to this; it were 
furely proper, they neither did nor imitated any thing elfe; but, if they Ihall 
imitate at all, to imitate immediately from their childhood fuch things as are 
correfpondent to thefe; brave, temperate, holy, free men, and all fuch things 
as thefe;—but neither to do, nor to be defirous of imitating, things illiberal 
or bafe, led from imitating they come to be really fuch. Or have you 
not obferved, that imitations, if from earlied youth they be continued on¬ 
wards for a long time, are eftablilhed into the manners and natural temper, 
both with reference to the body and voice, and likewife the dianoetic 
power? Very much fo, replied he. We will not furely allow, faid I, 
thofe we profefs to take care of, and who ought to be good men, to imi¬ 
tate a woman, either young or old, either reviling her hulband, or quar¬ 
relling with the Gods, or fpeaking boadingly when fhe imagines her- 
lelf happy ; nor yet to imitate her in her misfortunes, furrows, and la¬ 
mentations, when fick, or in love, or in child-bed labour. We Ihall be 
far from permitting this. By all means, replied he. Nor to imitate 
man- or maid-fervants in doing what belongs to fervants. Nor this nei¬ 
ther. Nor yet to imitate depraved men, as it feems, fuch as are dadardly, 
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and do the contrary of what we have now been mentioning ; reviling 
and railing at one another ; and fpeaking abominable things, either in¬ 
toxicated or fober, or any other tilings fuch as perfons of this lort are 
guilty of, either in words or aftions, either with refpebl to themfelves 
or one another. Neither mult they acculfom themfelves to refemble 
mad-men, in words or actions. Even the mad and wicket! are to be 
known, both the men and the women ; but none of their actions are to 
be done, or imitated. Mofl true, faid he. But what ? faid I, are they to- 
imitate fuch as work in brafs, or any other handicrafts, or fuch as are 
employed in rowing boats, or fuch as command thefe ; or any thing elfe 
appertaining to thele things ? How can they, faid he, as they are not to 
be allowed to give application to any of thofe things ? But what ? (hall 
they imitate horfes neighing, or bulls lowing, or rivers murmuring, or 
the fea roaring, or thunder, and all fuch like things ? We have for¬ 
bidden them, faid he, to be mad, or to refemble madmen. If then I under¬ 
hand, replied I, what you fay, there is a certain kind of fpeech, and 
of narration, in which he who is truly a good and worthv man ex- 
prefles himfelf when it is neceflary for him to fay any thing ; and an¬ 
other kind again unlike to this, which he who has been born and edu¬ 
cated in an oppofite manner always poffeffes, and in which he expreffes 
himfelf. But of what kind are thefe ? laid he. It appears to me, faid I, 
that the worthy man, when he comes in his narrative to any fpeech or 
aftion of a good man, will willingly tell it as if he were himfelf the man, 
and will not be alhamed of fuch an imitation; moil efpecially when he 
imitates a good man adting prudently and without error, and failing fel- 
dom, and but little, through difeafes, or love, intoxication, or any other 
misfortune. But when he comes to any thing unworthy of himfelf, he 
will not be ftudious to relemble himfelf to that which is worfe, unlels 
for a Ihort time when it produces feme good ; but will be alhamed, both 
as he is unpradtifed in the imitation of luch Charadlera as thele, and like- 
wife as he grudges to degrade himlelf and ftarni among the models of 
bahr characters, dif.ia ning it in his dianoetic 1 part, and doing it only for 
amufeiuent. It is likely, faid he. He will not then make ufe of fuch a 
narrative as we lately mentioned, with reference to the compolitions of 
Homer; but his compofition will participate of both imitation and the 


‘ See the notes at the end of the Sixth Boot 
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other narrative ; and but a fmall part of it will be imitation, in a great 
quantity of plain narrative. Do I feem to fay any thing, or nothing at 
all ? You exprefs, replied he, perfe&ly well what ought to be the model 
of fuch an orator. And, on the other hand, will not the man, faid I, 
who is not fuch an one, the more depraved he is, be the readier to 
rchearfe every thing whatever; and not think any thing unworthy of 
him ? fo that he will undertake to imitate every thing in earneft, and 
likewife in the prefence of many ; and fuch things alfo as we now men¬ 
tioned ; thunderings, and noifes of winds and tempefts, and of axles, and 
wheels, and trumpets, and pipes, and whittles, and founds of all manner of 
inttruments, and voices of dogs too, and of fheep, and of birds. And the 
whole exprettion of all thefe things {hall be by imitation in voices and 
geftures, having but a fmall part of it narration. This too, faid he, mutt 
happen of neceffity. Thefe now, faid I, I called the two kinds of duttion. 
They are fo, replied he. But has not the one of thefe fmall variations ? 
And if the orator afford the becoming harmony and meafure to the di£tion, 
where he fpeaks with propriety, the difcourfe is almoft after one and the 
fame manner, and in one harmony ; for the variations are but fmall, and in 
a meafure which accordingly is fomehow fimilar. It is indeed, replied he, 
entirely fo. But what as to the other kind ? Does it not require the 
contrary, all kinds of harmony, all kinds of meafure, if it is to be na¬ 
turally exprelfed, as it has all forts of variations ? It is perfectly fo. Do 
not now all the poets, and fuch as fpeak in any kind, make ufe of either 
one or other of thefe models of diflion, or of one compounded of both ? 
Of neceffity, replied he. What then {hall we do ? faid I. Whether 
{hall we admit into our city all of thefe ; or one of the unmixed, or the 
one compounded ? If my opinion, replied he, prevail, that uncompounded 
one, which is imitative of what is worthy. But furely, Adimantus, the 
mixed is pleafant, at leaft. And the oppofite of what you choofe is by far 
the mott pleafant to children and pedagogues, and the crowd. It is mott 
pleafant. But you will not, probably, faid I, think it fuitable to our 
government, becaufe with us no man is to attend to two or more employ¬ 
ments, but to be quite Ample, as every one does one thing. It is not indeed 
fuitable. Shall we not then find that in fuch city alone, a {hoe-maker 
is only a {hoemaker, and not a pilot along with {hoe-making, and that 
6 the 
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the huSbandman is only a huSbandman, and not a judge along w ith hus¬ 
bandry ; and that the loldier is a lbldier, and not a money-maker befides : 
and all others in the fame way ? True, replied he. And it would 
appear, that if a man, who, through wifdom, were able to become 
every thing, and to imitate every thing, Should come into our city, and 
Should wiSli to Show us his poems, we lhould revere him as a Sacred, 
admirable, and plealant perfon : but we Should tell him, that there is no 
Such perfon with us, in our city, nor is there any Such allowed to be : and 
we lhould Send him to Some other city, pouring oil on his head, and 
crowning him with wool: but we ufe a more auftere poet, and mytho- 
logift, for our advantage, who may imitate to us the didlionof the worthy 
manner ; and may fay whatever he Says, according to thofe models which 
we eftablifhed by law a firft, when we undertook the education of our 
Soldiers. So we Should do, replied he, if it depended on us. It appears. 
Said I, friend, that we have now thoroughly difcuSTed that part of mufic 
refpeSting oratory and fable ; for we have already told what is to be 
Spoken, and in what manner. It appears So to me likewife. Said 
he. Does it not yet remain, faid I, that we Speak of the manner 
of Song, and of melodies ? It is plain. May not any one dilcover what 
we rnufl fay of thefe things ; and of what kind thel'e ought to be, if we 
are to be conliftent with what is above mentioned ? Here Glauco laughing 
faid: But I appear, Socrates, to be a Stranger to all thefe matters, for I 
am not able at prefent to guefs at what we ought to fay: I fufpedt, 
however. You are certainly, faid I, fully able to fay this in the firft place, 
that melody is compofed of three things ; of Sentiment, harmonv, and 
rhythm. Yes, replied he, this I can fay. And that the part which con- 
lifts in the Sentiment differs in nothing from that Sentiment which is not 
fung, in this refpeft, that it ought to be performed upon the fame models, 
as we juft now faid, and in the fame manner. True, faid he. And furely, 
then, the harmony and rhythm ought to correfpond to the fentiment. 
Why not ? But we obferved there was no occalion for wailings and 
lamentations in compofitions. No occalion, truly. Which then are the 
querulous harmonies ? Tell me, for you are a mufician. The mixed 
Lydian, replied he, and the lharp Lydian ; and Some others of this kind. 
Are not thefe, then, laid I, to be reje&ed ? for they are unprofitable even 
vol. 1 . 21 to 
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to women, luch as are worthy, and much more to men. Certainly. 
But intoxication is moft unbecoming our guardians; and effeminacy and 
idlenefs. Why not ? Which then are the effeminate and convivial har¬ 
monies ? The Ionic, replied he, and the Lydian, which are called relax¬ 
ing. Gan you make any ul'e of thefe, my friend, for military men ? By 
no means, replied he. But, it feems, you have yet remaining the Doric, 
and the Phrygian. 1 do not know, faid 1, the harmonies ; but leave that 
harmony, which may, in a becoming manner, imitate the voice and 
accents of a truly brave man, going on in a military adion, and every 
rough adventure ; and bearing his fortune in a determinate and perfe- 
vering manner, when he fails of fuccefs, rulhes on wounds, or deaths, or 
falls into any other diftrefs : and leave that kind of harmony likewile, 
which is fuited to what is peaceable ; where there is no violence, but 
every thing is voluntary ; where a man either pcrfuades or befeec'nes any 
one, about any thing, either God by prayer, or man by inftrudion and 
admonition : or, on the other hand, where one fubmits himlelf to another, 
who befeeches, inftrucls, and perfuades; and, in all thefe things, ads 
according to intelled, and does not behave haughtily ; demeaning himfelf 
i'oberly and moderately ; gladly embracing whatever may happen : leave 
then thefe two harmonies, the vehement and the voluntary; which, in 
the moft handfome manner, imitate the voice of the unfortunate and of 
the fortunate, of the moderate and of the brave. You delire, replied he, 
to leave no others but thofe I now mentioned. We {hall not then, laid I, 
have any need of a great many firings, nor of the panarmonion in our 
fongs and melodies. It appears tome, replied he, we final 1 not. We (hall 
not nourilh, then, fuch workmen as make harps and fpinets, and all 
thofe inftruments which conlift of many firings, and produce a variety of 
harmony. We fhall not, as it appears. But what ? Will you admit into 
your city fuch workmen as make pipes, or pipers r for, are not the inftru¬ 
ments which conlift of the greateft number of firings, and thofe that pro¬ 
duce all kinds of harmony, imitations of the pipe ? It is plain, replied he. 
There are left you ftill, faid I, the lyre and the harp, as ufeful for your city, 
and there might likewile be fome reed for fhepherds in the fields. Thus 
reafon, laid he, fhows us. We then, replied I, do nothing dire, if we 
prefer Apollo, and Apollo’s inftruments, to Mariyas, and the inftruments 
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of that eminent mufician. Truly, replied he, we do not appear to do it. 
And by the dog, (aid I, we have unawares cleanfed again our city, which 
we (aid was become luxurious. And we have wifely done it, replied he. 
Come then, faid I, and let us cleanfe what remains; for what concerns 
rhythm fliould be l'uitable to our harmonies; that our citizens purfue not 
fuch rhythms as are diverfified, and have a variety of cadences; but obferve 
what are the rhythms of a decent and manly life, and, whilft they obferve 
thefe, make the foot and the melody fubfervient to fentiment of fuch a 
kind; and not the fentiment fubfervient to the foot and melody. But 
what thefe rhythms are, is your bufinefs to tell, as you have done the 
harmonies. But by Jupiter, replied he, 1 cannot tell. That there are 
three fpecies of which the notes are compofed, as there are four in founds, 
whence the whole of harmony, I can (ay, as I have obferved it; but 
which are the imitations of one kind of life, and which of another, l.am 
not able to tell. But thefe things, faid I, we muft conlider with Damon’s 
afliftance: what notes are fuitable to illiberality and infolence, to madnels 
or other ill difpofition ; and what notes are proper for their oppofites. 
And I remember, but not di(hinelly, to have heard him calling a certain 
warrior, compofite, a dactyl, and heroic meafure ; ornamenting him I 
do not know how, making him equal above and below, in breadth and 
length : and he called one, as I imagine, Iambus, and another Trochaeus. 
He adapted, befides, the lengths and (hortneffes ; and, in fome of thefe, 
I believe, he blamed and commended the meafure of the foot, no lefs 
than the numbers themfelves, or fomething compounded of both ; for I 
cannot fpeak of thefe things ; becaufe, as I faid, they are to be thrown 
upon Damon. To fpeak diftin£tly, indeed, on thefe matters, would 
require no finall difeourfe : do not you think fo ? Not a fmall one, truly. 
But can you determine this, that the propriety or impropriety correfponds 
to the good or ill rhythm ? Why not ? But, with refpefi to the good or 
ill rhythm, the one correfponds to handfome expreflion, conforming itfelf 
to it; and the other to the reverfe. And, in the fame way, as to the 
harmonious, and the difeordant: fince the rhythm and harmony are fub¬ 
fervient to the fentiment, as we juft now faid ; and not the fentiment to 
thefe. Thefe, indeed, faid he, are to be fubfervient fo the fentiment. 
But what ? faid I, As to the manner of expreflion, and as to the fentiment 
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itfelf, mull it not correfpond to the temper of the foul? Why not? And all 
other things correfpond to the exprcflion. Yes. So that the beauty of exprel- 
iion, fine confonancy, and propriety, and excellence of numbers, are fubfer- 
vicnt to the good difpofition ; not that ftupidity, which in complaifant lan¬ 
guage we call good temper; but the dianoetic part, truly adorned with excel¬ 
lent and beautiful manners. By all means, replied he. Mud not thefe things 
be always purfued by the youth, if they are to mind their bufinefs ? They 
are indeed to be purfued. But painting too is fomehow full of thele things ; 
and every other workmanfltip of the kind; and weaving is full of thefe, 
and carving, and architecture, and all workmanfhip of every kind of 
veffels: as is moreover the nature of bodies, and of all vegetables: for 
in all thefe there is propriety, and impropriety; and the impropriety, 
difcord, and diffonance, are the fillers of ill cxpreffion, and depraved 
manners ; and their oppofites are the fillers, and imitations, of fober and 
worthy manners. ‘ ’Tis entirely fo, replied he. Are we then to give 
injunctions to the poets alone, and oblige them to work into their poems 
the image of the worthy manners, or not to compofe at all with us ? or 
are we to enjoin all other workmen likewife ; and reltrain this ill, un- 
difciplined, illiberal, indecent manner, that they exhibit it neither in the 
reprefentations of animals, in buildings, nor in any other workmanlhip ? 
or, that he who is not able to do this, be not fuffered to work with us ? 
left our guardians, being educated in the midft of ill reprefentations, as 
in an ill pafture, by every day plucking and eating much of different 
things, by little and little contradl, imperceptibly, l'ome mighty evil 
in their foul. But we mull feek for fuch workmen as are able, by the 
help of a good natural genius, to inveftigate the nature of the beautiful 
and the decent: that our youth, dwelling as it were in a healthful place, 
may be profited on all fides; whence, from the beautiful works, lomething 
will be conveyed to the fight and hearing, as a breeze bringing health from 
falutary places; imperceptibly leading them on dire&ly from childhood, 
to the refemblance, friendfitip, and harmony with right reafon. They 
ftiould thus, faid he, be educated in the moft handfome manner by far. 
On thefe accounts therefore, Glauco, faid I, is not education in mufic of 
the greateft importance, becaufe rhythm and harmony enter in the ftrong- 
elt manner into the inward part of the foul, and moft powerfully affedt 
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it, introducing at the fame time decorum, and making every one decent 
if he is properly educated, and the reverfe if he is not ? And moreover, 
becaufc the man who has here been educated as he ought, perceives in the 
quickeft manner whatever workmanftiip is defective, and whatever execu¬ 
tion is unhandfome, or whatever productions are of that kind; and being 
dilgufted in a proper manner, he will praife what is beautiful, rejoicing 
in it; and, receiving it into his foul, be nourifhed by it, and become a 
worthy and good man: but whatever is bate, lie will in a proper manner 
detpife, and hate, whilft yet he is young, and before he is able to be a 
partaker of reafon; and when reafon comes, fuch an one as has been thus 
educated will embrace it, recognizing it perfectly well, from its intimate 
familiarity with him. It appears to me, replied he, that education in mufie 
is for the fake of fuch things as thefe. Juft as, with reference to letters* 
faid I, we are then fufficiently inftrufted when we are not ignorant of 
the elements, which are but few in number, wherever they are concerned; 
and when we do not defpife them more or lefs as unneceffary to be ob- 
ferved, but by all means endeavour to underftand them thoroughly, as it 
is impoffible for us to be literary men till we do thus. True. And if 
the images of letters appeared any where, either in water or in mirrors, 
ftiould we not know them before we knew the letters themfelves ? or does 
this belong to the fame art and ftudv l By all means. Is it indeed then 
according as I fay ? that we Ihall never become muficians, neither we 
ourfelves, nor thofe guardians we fay we are to educate, before we under¬ 
ftand the images of temperance, fortitude, liberality, and magnificence, 
and the other filler virtues; and, on the other hand again, the contraries of 
thefe, which are every where to be met with; and obferve them wherefo- 
ever they are, both the virtues themfelves, and the images of them, and 
defpife them neither in fmall nor in great inftances; but let us believe 
that this belongs to the lame art and ftudy. There is, faid he, great 
neceffity for it. Muft not then, faid I, the perfon who fhall have in his 
foul beautiful manners, and in his appearance whatever is proportionable, 
and correfponding to thefe, partaking of tire fame impreftion, be the moft 
beautiful fpedtacle to any one who is able to behold it r Exceedingly fo. 
But what is moft beautiful is moft lovely. Why not ? He who is mufical 
ftiould furely love thofe men who are moft eminently of this kind; but if 
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one be unharmonious lie ilu.ll not love him. He (hall not, replied he, if 
the perfon be any May deft dive as to his ioui: if indeed it were in his 
bode, he would bear with it, lo as to be willing to aflbciate with him, 

I underftand, laid I, that your favourites arc or have been of this kind. 
And I agree to it. But tell me this. Is there any communion between 
temperance and exceflive pleafure? How can there? laid he, lor Inch 
pleafure caufes a privation of intellect no lei's than grief. But has it com¬ 
munion with any other virtue ? By no means. But what, has it com¬ 
munion with infolence and intemperance? Mod of all. Can you men¬ 
tion a greater and more acute pleature than that refpe&ing venereal con¬ 
cerns? I cannot, faid he, nor yet one that is more inlane. But the right 
love is of fuch a nature as to love the beautiful, and the handfome, in a 
temperate and a mufical manner. Certainly. Nothing then which is 
infane, or allied to intemperance, is to approach to a right love. Neither 
mull pleafure approach to it; nor mud the lover, and the perfon he loves, 
have communion with it, where thev love and are beloved in a right 
manner. No truly, faid he; they mud not, Socrates, approach to thefe. 
Thus then, as appears, you will eftablifh by law, in the city which is 
to be eftablifhed, that the lover is to love, to converle, and affociate with 
the objects of his love, as with his fon, for the fake of virtue, if he gain 
the conl'ent: and as to every thing befides, that every one fo converle 
with him whofe love he folicits, as never to appear to aflbciate for any 
thing beyond what is now mentioned ; and that otherwife he (hall undergo 
the reproach of being unmufical, and unacquainted with the beautiful. 
It mull: be thus, replied he. Does then, laid I, the difcourfe concerning 
mufic feem to you to be finifhed ? For it has terminated where it ought 
to terminate, as the affairs of mufic ought, fomehow, to terminate in the 
love of the beautiful. I agree, faid he. But, after mufic, our youth are 
to be educated in gymnaftic. But what ? It is finely neceflary that in 
this likewife they be accurately difeiplined, from their infancy through the 
whole of life. For the matter, as I imagine, is fomehow thus : but do 
you alfo confidcr. For it does not appear to me that whatever body is 
found, doth, by its own virtue, render the foul good ; but contrariwile, 
that a good foul, by its virtue, renders the body the beft which is poflible: 
but how does it appear to you ? In the fame manner to me likewife, 
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replied he. If then, when we have fufficiently cultivated the dianoetic 
part, we fhall commit to it the accurate management of the concerns of 
the body; fhall not we, as we are only laying down models, (that we may 
not enlarge) adt in a right manner? Entirely fo. We fay then, that 
they are to abflain from intoxication ; for it is more allowable to anv, than 
to a guardian, to be intoxicated, and not to know where he is. It were 
ridiculous, faid he, that the guardian fhould Hand in need of a guardian. 
But what as to meats ? For thefe men are wreftlers in the nobleft combat: 
are they not ? They are. Would not then the bodily plight of the wreft¬ 
lers be proper for fuch as thefe ? Probably. But, faid I, it is of a drowfy 
kind, and dubious as to health : or, do you not obferve, that they fleep out 
their life ? and, if they depart but a little from their appointed diet, fuch 
wreftlers become greatly and extremely difealed. I perceive it. But fome 
more elegant exercife, laid I, is requifite for our military wreftlers; who, 
as dogs, ought to be wakeful, and to fee, and to hear in the moil acute 
manner; and, in their expeditions, to endure many changes of water and 
of food, of heat and of cold, that fo they may not have a dubious ftate of 
health. To me it appears fo. Is not then the beft gymnaftic a kind of 
lifter to the fimplc mulic, which we a little before deferibed ? How do you 
fay? That the gymnaftic is to be Ample and moderate, and of that kind 
moft efpecially which pertains to war. Of what kind ? Even from Homer, 
faid I, one may learn thefe things : for you know, that in their warlike 
expeditions, at the entertainments of their heroes, he never feafts them 
with fillies, and that even vvhilft they were by the lea at the Hellefpont, 
nor yet with boiled fleih, but only with roaft, as what foldiers can moft 
ealily procure : for, in Ihort, one can every where more eafily make ute of 
fire, than carry veflels about. Yes, indeed. Neither does Homer, as I 
imagine, any where make mention of feafonings : and this is what the 
other wreftlers underftand, that the body which is to be in good habit 
rnuft abftain from all thefe things. They rightly underftand, faid he, and 
abftain. You do not then, friend, as appears, approve of the Syraculian 
table, and the Sicilian variety of meats, lince this other appears to you to 
be right? I do not, as appears. You will iikfwife difapprove of a Corin¬ 
thian girl, as a miftrels, for thofe who are to be of a good habit of body. 
By all means, truly. And likewife of thole delicacies, as they are reckoned, 
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of Attic confections. Of neceflitv. For all feeding and dieting of this 
kind, if we compare it to the melody and long produced in the panar- 
monion, and in all rhythms, (hall not the companion be juft ? Why not ? 
And does not the diversity in that cafe create intemperance, and here 
difeafe ? But fimplicity, as to mulic, creates in the foul temperance ; and, 
as to gymnaftic, health in the body. Molt true, laid he. And when in¬ 
temperance and difeafes multiply in the city, lhall we not have many halls 
of juftice and of medicine opened ? And will not the arts of juftice and of 
medicine be in requeft, when many free perfons flhall earneftly apply to 
them ? Why not ? But can you adduce any greater argument of an ill 
and bafe education in a city, than that there fhould be need of phyficians 
and fupreme magiftrates, and that not only for the contemptible and low 
handicrafts, but for thofe who boaft of having been educated in a liberal 
manner ? Or, does it not appear to be bafe, and a great fign of want of 
education, to be obliged to oblerve juftice pronounced on us by others, as 
our mafters and judges, and to have no fenfe of it in ourfelves r Of all 
things, this, replied he, is the moft bafe. And do you not, laid I, deem this 
to be more bale ftill; when one not only fpends a great part of life in 
courts of juftice, as defendant and plaintiff; but, from his ignorance of 
the beautiful, imagines that he becomes renowned for this very thing ; 
as being dexterous in doing injuftice, and able to turn himfelf through all 
forts of windings, and, ufing every kind of fubterfuge, thinks to efcape fo 
as to evade juftice ; and all this for the fake of fmall and contemptible 
things ; being ignorant how much better and more hnndfome it were 
fo to regulate his life as not to ftand in need of a fleepy judge ? This, 
replied he, is ftill more bafe than the other. And to ftand in need of the 
medicinal art, laid I, not on account of wounds, or feme incidental epi¬ 
demic diftempers, but through floth, and fuch a diet as we mentioned, 
being filled with rheums and wind, like lakes; obliging the lkilful fons 
of ALfculapius to invent new names for difeafes, fuch as dropfies and 
catarrhs. Do not you think this abominable ? Thefe are truly, replied he, 
very new and ftrange names of difeafes. Such, faid I, as were not, I 
imagine, in the days of .-Efculapius : and I conjecture fo from this, that 
when Eurypylus was wounded at Troy, and was getting Pramniau wine 
to drink with much flour in it, with the addition of cheefe; (all which 
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leem to be phlegmatic,) the foils of vEfculapius neither blamed the woman 
who prefented it, nor reprehended Patroclus, who had prefented the cure. 
And liirely the potion, faid he, is abfurd for one in fuch a cafe. No, 
Laid I, if you confidcr, that, as they tell us, the defendants of ./Efculapius 
did not, before the days of Hciolicus, pratflife this method of cure now 
in ufe, which puts the patient on a regimen : but Herodicus being a 
teacher of youth, and at the fame time infirm in his health, mixing gym- 
naftic and medicine together, he made himfelf molt uneafy in the firft 
place, and afterwards many others befides. After what manner? faid he. 
In procuring to himfelf, faid I, a lingering death ; for, whilft he was 
contlantly attentive to his difeafe, which was mortal, he was not able, as 
I imagine, to cure himfelf; though, neglecting every thing befides, he was 
Hill ufmg medicines; and thus he palled his life, fill in the greateft un- 
eafmefs if he departed in the leaf! from his accuftomed diet ; and through 
this wifdom of his, flruggling long with death, he arrived at old age. 
A pnighty rew ard, faid he, he reaped of his art 1 Such as became one, 
faid 1, who did not underfland that it wrns not from ignorance or inex¬ 
perience of this method of cure that j^lfculapius did not difeover it to his 
defendants ; but becaufe he knew that, in all well regulated flates, there 
was fome certain w'ork enjoined every one in the city, which w'as necef- 
lary to be done, and that no one was to be allow'ed to have the leifure of 
being fick through the whole of life, and to be attentive only to the taking 
of medicines. This we may pleafantly obferve in the cafe of labouring peo¬ 
ple ; but we do not obferve it in the cafe of the rich, and fuch as are 
counted happy. How ? faid he. A fmith, replied I, when he falls fick, 
thinks it fit to take from the phyfician fome potion, to throw up his dif¬ 
eafe, or purge it downwards, or, by means of cauftic or amputation, to 
be freed from the trouble : but if any one preferibe for him a long regimen, 
putting caps oil his head, and other fuch things, he quickly tells him 
that he has not leifure to lie fick, nor does it avail him to ljve in this 
manner, attentive to his trouble, and negligent of his proper work; and 
lb, bidding fuch a phyfician farewell, he returns to his ordinary diet; and, 
if he recovers his health, he continues to manage his own affairs ; but if 
his body he not able to fupport the difeafe, he dies, and is freed from 
troubles. If leans proper, laid he, for fuch an one to ufe the medicinal 
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art in this manner. Is it not, fait! I, becaufe he has a certain bufinefi, 
wlich if he does not perform, it is not for his advantage to live? It is 
plain, replied he. But the rich man, as we fay, has no fuch work 
allotted him, from which if he be obliged to refrain, life is not worth 
the having. He is furely faid at leaft to have none. For you do not, 
faid I, attend to what Phocylides fays ; that one ought dill, whilft there 
is life, to praitife virtue. I think, replied he, we attended to that for¬ 
merly. Let tts by no means, faid I, differ from him in this. But let us 
inform ourfelves whether this exceffive attention to one’s difeafe is to be 
the bufmefs of the rich ; and that life is not worth keeping, if he does 
not give this attention ; for that fuch a life is indeed a hinderance of 
the mind’s application to mafonry and other arts ; but, with refpe£t to 
the exhortation of Phocylides, it is no hinderance. Yes, by Jupiter, faid 
he, it is, and that in the greateft degree when this exceffive care of the 
body goes beyond gymnaftic. Neither does it agree with attention to 
private oeconomy, or military expeditions, or fedentary magiftracies in the 
city. But what is of the greateft moment is, that fuch application to 
health is ill fitted for any fort of learning, and inquiry, and ftudy, by one’s 
felf, whilft one is perpetually dreading certain pains and fwimmings of 
the head, and blaming philofophy as occafioning them ; fo that where 
there is this attention to health it is a great obftacle to the pradice of 
virtue and improvement in it; for it makes us always imagine that we 
are ill, and always complain of the body. That is likely, faid he. And 
fhall we not fay that yEfculapius too underftood thefe things, when to 
perfons of a healthful conftitution, and fuch as ufed a wholefome diet, but 
were afflided by fome particular difeafe, to thefe and to fuch a con¬ 
ftitution he prefcribed medicine, repelling their difeafes by drugs and 
incifions, and enjoined them their accuftomed diet, that the public might 
fuffer no damage ? But he did not attempt, by extenuating or nourifhing 
diet, to cure fuch conftitutions as were wholly difeafed within ; as it 
would but afford a long and miferable life to the man himfelf, and the de- 
fcendants which would fpring from him would probably be of the fame 
kind: for he did not imagine the man ought to be cured who could not 
live in the ordinary courfe, as he would be neither profitable to himfelf 
nor to the ftate. You make ./Efculapitts, faid he, a politician. It is plain, 
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faid I. And his fons may <how that he was fo. Or do you not fee, that 
at Troy they excelled in war, and likewife pra£tifed medicine in the way 
1 mention? Or do not you remember, that when Menelaus was wounded 
by Pandarus, they 

WaAi'd off the blood, and foft’ning drugs applied ? 

But, as to what was neceflary for him to eat or drink afterwards, they 
preferibed for him no more than for Eurypylus ; deeming external ap¬ 
plications fufficient to heal men, who, before they were wounded, were 
healthful and moderate in their diet, whatever mixture they happened to 
have drunk at the time. But they judged, that to have a difeafed con- 
llitution, and to live an intemperate life, was neither profitable to the 
men themfelves nor to others ; and that their art ought not to be em¬ 
ployed on thefe, nor to minifter to them, not even though they were 
richer than Midas. You make, faid he, the fons of jEfcuIapius truly in¬ 
genious. It is proper, replied I; though in oppofition to us the writers 
of tragedy, and Pindar, call indeed AEfculapius the foil of Apollo, but fay 
that he was prevailed on by gold to undertake the cure of a rich man, who 
was already in a deadly ftate; for which, truly, he was even ftruck with 
a thunderbolt: but we, agreeably to what has been formerly laid, will not 
believe them as to both thefe things ; but will aver, that if he was the Ion 
of the God, he was not given to filthy lucre ; or, if he were given to 
filthy lucre, he was not a fon of the God. Thefe things, faid he, are 
molt right. But what do you lay, Socrates, as to this ? Is it not neceflary 
to provide good phyficians for the Hate ? and mull: not thefe, molt likely, 
be fuch who have been converlant with the greateft number of healthy 
and of fickly people ? and thele, in like manner, be the bell judges, who 
have been converfant with all forts of difpofitions ? I mean now, faid I, 
thofe who are very good. But do you know whom I deem to be fuch ? 
If you tell me, replied he. I lhall endeavour to do it, faid I ; but you 
inquire in one queftion about two different things. As how ? faid he. 
Phyficians, replied I, would become mod expert, if, beginning from their 
infancy, they would, in learning the art, be converlant with the greateft 
number of bodies, and thefe the moil fickly ; and laboured themfelves 
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under all manner of difeafes, and by natural conftitution were not quite 
healthful ; for it is not by the body, I imagine, that they cure the body ; 
(elfe their own bodies could at no time be admitted to be of an ill con¬ 
ftitution,) but they cure the body by the foul; which, whilft it is of an 
ill conftitution, is not capable to perform well any cure. Right, faid he. 
But the judge, friend, governs the foul by the foul; which, if from its 
childhood it has been educated with depraved fouls, has been converlant 
with them, and has itfelf done all manner of evil, it is not able to come 
out from among them, fo as accurately, by itfelf, to judge of the evils of 
others, as happens in the difeafes of the body ; but it mud in its youth 
be unexperienced and unpolluted with evil manners, if it means to be good 
and beautiful itfelf, and to judge foundly of what is juft. And hence the 
virtuous in their youth appear fimple, and eafily deceived by the unjuft, 
as they have not within themfelves difpofitions fimilar to thofe of the 
wicked. And furely this at leaft, faid he, they do often fulfer extremely. 
For which reafon, faid I, the good judge is not to be a young man, but an 
old, having been late in learning wickednefs, what it is ; perceiving it not 
as a kindred pofleffion, redding in his own foul, but as a foreign one, in 
the fouls of others, which he has for a long time ftudied, and has under- 
ftood what fort of an evil it is, by the help of fcience rather than by pro¬ 
per experience. Such an one, (aid he, is like to be the moft noble judge. 
And likewife a good one, faid I; which was what you required. For he 
who has a good foul is good. But the other notable and fufpicious 
man, who has committed much of iniquity himfelf, when indeed he con- 
verfcs with his like, being thought to be fubtle and wife, he appears a 
notable man, being extremely cautious, having an eye to thofe models 
which he has within himfelf; but when he approaches the good, and the 
more aged, he appears foolifh, fufpicious out of leafon, and ignorant of 
integrity of manners, as having within no models of fuch a kind : but 
however, being more frequently converfant with the wicked than with 
the wife, he appears, both to himielf and others, to be more wife, rather 
thau more ignorant. This, faid he, is perfectly true. We mull not, 
therefore, faid I, look for fuch an one to be a wife and good judge, but 
the former one; for indeed vice can never at ail know both itfelf and 
virtue. But virtue, where the temper is inftrufted by time, -final 1 attain 
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to the knowledge of both itfelf and depravity. This one, then, 
and not the wicked, as it appears to me, is the wife man. A id 
I, replied he, am of the fame opinion. Will you not then eflablifh 
in the city fuch a method of medicine as we have mentioned, along with 
fuch a method of judicature as {hail carefully preferve for you thofe of 
your citizens who are naturally well difpofed both in mind and in body ? 
and with refpeft to thofe who are otherwife, fuch as are fo in their bodies, 
they {hall fuffer to die ; but fuch as are of an evil nature, and incurable 
With refpefl to their foul, thefe they (hall themfelves put to death ? This, 
Faid he, has appeared to be bell:, both for thofe who futfer it and for the 
city. And it is plain, faid I, that your youth will be afraid of needing this 
judiciary, whild they are employed in that fimple mufic, which, we fay,, 
generates temperance. Why will they not ? faid he. And, according to 
the very fame deps of reafoning, the mufician who is willing to purfue 
gymnadic, will choofe to do it (o as not to require any medicine unlefs 
there be neceffity. It appears fo to me. And he will perform his exercifes, 
and his labours, rather looking to the irafcible part of his nature, and 
exciting it by labour, than to drength ; and not as the other wredlers, 
who eat and drink and engage in labours for the fake of bodily drength. 
Mod right, faid he. Why then, faid I, Glauco, they who propole to 
teach mufic and gymnadic, propofe thefe things, not, for what fome 
imagine, to cure the body by the one, and the foul by the other. What 
then ? replied he. They feem, faid I, to propofe them both chiefly on 
the foul’s account. As how ? Do not you perceive, faid I, how thofe are 
affefted as to their diauoetic part, who have all their life been converlant 
with gymnadic, but have never applied to mufic ? or how thofe are 
afleided who have lived in a method the reverie of this ? What, (aid he, 
do you fpeak of ? Of rudicity, faid I, and fiercenefs, and again of foft- 
nefs and mildnefs. I know, faid he, that thofe who apply themfelves 
immoderately to gymnadic, become more ruflic than is proper; and thofe' 
a^ain who attend to mufic alone, are more (oft than is becoming for them, 
to be. And finely, faid I, this rudicity, at lead, may impart an irafcibility 
of nature, and, when rightly difeiplined, may become fortitude; but, when 
carried further than is becoming, may, as is likely, be bothmore fierce and 
troublefome. So it appears to me, faid he. But what ? does not the 
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philosophic temper partake of the mild ? And when this difpofition is carried 
too far, may it not prove more foft than is becoming; but, when rightly 
difciplined, be really mild and comely ? Thefe things are fo. But we fay 
that our guardians ought to have both thefe difpofitions. They ought. 
Ought not then thefe to be adapted to one another ? Why not ? And the 
foul in which they are thus adapted is temperate and brave. Certainly. 
But the foul in which they are not adapted, is cowardly and favage. 
Extremely fo. And when one yields up himfelf to be foothed with 
the charms of mufic, and pours into his foul through his ears, as 
through a pipe, thofe we denominated the foft, effeminate, and plaintive 
harmonies, and fpends the whole of his life chanting and ravifhed 
with melody; fuch an one, at the firft, if he has any thing irafcible, 
foftens it like iron, and, from being ufelefs and fierce, renders it 
profitable. But when flill perfifting he does not defift, but inchants his 
foul, after this, if melts and diffolves him, till it liquefies his anger, and 
cuts out, as it were, the nerves of his foul, and renders him an effeminate 
warrior. It is certainly fo indeed, laid he. But if, laid I, he had from the 
beginning a temper void of ifafcibility, this he quickly effedluates; but, if 
irafcible, it renders the mind weak, and eafily turned, fo as inflantly to be 
enraged at trifles, and again the rage is extinguifhed: fo that, from being 
irafcible, they become outrageous and paflionate, and full of the morofe. 
So indeed it happens. But what now ? If one labour much in gymnaftic, 
and feaft extremely well, but apply not to mufic and philofophy; fhall 
he not, in the firft place, having his body in a good condition, be filled with 
prudence and courage, and become more brave than he was before ? Cer¬ 
tainly fo. But what, when he does nothing elfe; nor participates in any 
thing which is mufic-like, though there were any love of learning in his 
foul, as it neither taftes of any ftudy, nor bears a fhare in any inquiry nor 
reafoning, nor any thing befides which is mufical, muft it not become 
feeble, and deaf, and blind, as his perceptions are neither awakened, nor 
nourifhed, nor refined ? Juft fo. Such an one then becomes, as I imagine, 
a reafon-hater, and unmufical; and by no means can be perfuaded to any 
thing by reafoning, but is carried to every thing by force and favagenefs, 
as a wild beaft; and thus he lives in ignorance and barbarity, out of mea- 
fure, and unpoliflied. It is, faid he, entirely fo. Correfponding then to 
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thefe two tempers, I would fay, that fome God, as appears, has given men 
two arts, thofe of mufic and gymnaftic, in reference to the irafcible and the 
philoi'ophic temper ; not for the foul and body, otherwife than as a by-work, 
but for that other purpofe, that thole two tempers might be adapted to one 
another; being flretched and flackened as far as is fit. So indeed it appears* 
Whoever then lhall in the moft handfome manner mingle gymnaftic with 
mufic, and have thefe in the jufteft meafure in his foul, him we fhall moft 
properly call the moft completely mufical, and of the beft harmony; far 
more than the man who adjufts to one another mufical firings. Moft 
reafonably, faid he, Socrates. Shall we not then, Glauco, always have need 
of fuch a prefident for our ftate, if our government is to be prefcrved ? 
We lhall moft efpecially have need of this. Thofe then may be the 
models of education and dilcipline. For why fhould one go over the 
dances, the huntings of wild beafts, both with dogs and with nets, the 
wreftlings and the horfe-races proper for fuch perfons? for it is nearly 
manifeft that thefe naturally follow of courfe, and it is no difficult matter 
to find them. It is indeed, laid he, not difficult. Be it fo, faid I. But 
what follows next ? What was next to be determined by us. Was it, 
which of thefe lhall govern, and be governed ? What elfe ? Is it not plain 
that the elder ought to be governors, and the younger to be the governed ? 
It is plain. And is it not likewile plain, that the beft of them are to 
govern ? This too is plain. But are not the beft hulbandmen the moft 
affiduous in agriculture ? They are. If now our guardians are the beft, 
will they not be moft vigilant over the city? They will. Muft we not 
for this purpofe make them prudent, and able, and careful likewife of the 
citv ? We muft do lo. But one would feem to be moft careful of that 
which he happens to love. Undoubtedly. And one lhall moft efpecially 
love that to which he thinks the fame things are profitable which are lb 
to himlelf, and with whofe good eftate he thinks his own connected ; and 
where he is of a c intrary opinion, he will be contrariwife aftebted. Juft 
fo. We muft choole t ten from the other guardians fuch men as lhall 
moft of all others appear to us, on oblervation, to do with the greateft 
cheerfulnels, through the whole of life, whatever they think advantageous 
for the fta e, an! whit ; ppears to be diladvantageous tluy will not do by 
any means. Thefe are tuc a oft p;oper fa.J he. Ir truly appears to me, 
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that they ought to be obferved through every ftage of their life, if they be 
tenacious of this opinion, fo as that neither fraud nor force make them 
inconfiderately throw out this opinion, that they ought to do what is beft for 
the ftate. What throwing out do you mean ? faid he. I will tell you, faid 
I. An opinion feems to me to depart from the dianoetic part voluntarily or 
involuntarily. A falfe opinion departs voluntarily from him who unlearns 
it; but every true opinion departs involuntarily. The cafe of the volun¬ 
tary one, replied he, I underftand ; but that of the involuntary I want to 
learn. What now ? Do not you think, faid I, that men are involuntarily 
deprived of good things; but voluntarily of evil things ? Or, is it not an 
evil to deviate from the truth, and a good to form true opinion ? Or, doea 
it not appear to you, that to conceive of things as they really are, is to 
form true opinion? You fay rightly indeed, replied he. They do feem to 
me to be deprived unwillingly of true opinion. Do they not then fuffer 
this, either in the way of theft, enchantment, or force ? 1 do not now, faid 
he, underftand you. I feem, faid 1, to fpeak theatrically. But, I fay, 
thofe have their opinions ftolen away, who are perfuaded to change their 
opinions, and alfo thofe who forget them; in the one cafe, they are imper¬ 
ceptibly taken away by time, and in the other by reafoning. Do you now 
underftand in any meafure ? Yes. And thole, I fay, have their opinions 
forced from them, whom grief or agony obliges to change them. This, 
faid he, I underftand, and you lay l ight. And thole, 1 imagine, vou will 
fay, are inchanted out of their opinions, who change them, being be¬ 
witched by pleafure, or feduced bv fear, being afraid of fomething. It 
feems, faid he, that every thing magically beguiles which deceives u&. 
That then which I was now mentioning muft be lought for : who are the 
beft guardians of this opinion ; that that is to be done which is beft for 
the ftate: and they muft be obferved immediately from their chilc.hood, 
fetting before them fuch pieces of work in which they may mod readily for¬ 
get a thing of this kind, and be deluded ; and he who is mindful, and hard to 
be deluded, is to be chofen, and he who is otherwile is to be rejedted. Is 
it not fo ? Yes. And we muft appoint them trials of labours and of pains, 
ill which we muft obferve the lame things. Right, laid lie. Muft we 
not, faid I, appoint them a third conteft, that of the mountebank kind; 
and obferve them as thofe do, who, when they lead on young horl'es againft 
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noifes and tumults, obferve whether they are frightened ? So muft they, 
whilft: young, be led into dreadful things, and again be thrown into plea- 
fures, trying them more than gold in the fire, w hether one is hard to be 
beguiled with mountebank tricks, and appear compofed amidft all, being a 
good guardian of himfelf, and of that mufic which he learned, fhowing 
himfelf in all thefe things to be in juft meafure and harmony. Being of 
fuch a kind as this, he would truly be of the greateft advantage both to 
himfelf and to the ftate. And the man who in childhood, in youth, and 
in manhood, has been thus tried, and has come out pure, is to be appointed 
governor and guardian of the ftate ; and honours are to be paid him whilft 
alive, and when dead he fhould receive the higheft rew'ards of public fune- 
ralatid other memorials. And he who is not fuch an one is to be rejected. 
Of fuch a kind, Glauco, faid I, as it appears to me, is to be the choice and 
eftablifhmcnt of our governors and guardians, as in a fketch, and not accu¬ 
rately. And I, faid he, am of the fame opinion. Is it not then truly moft 
juft, to call thefe the moft complete guardians, both with reference to 
enemies abroad, and to friends at home ; fo as that the one fhall not have 
the will, nor the other have the power to do any mifehief ? And the youth 
(whom we now called guardians) will be allies and auxiliaries to the decrees 
of the governors. I imagine fo, replied he. What now, laid I, may be 
the contrivance of thofe lies, w'hich are made on occafion, and of which we 
were lately faying that it is a moft generous part, in making lies, to perfuade 
the governors themfelves moft efpecially ; or, if not thefe, the reft of the 
ftate ? What fort do you mean ? Nothing new, faid I, but fomewhat 
Phoenician, which has frequently happened heretofore, as the poets tell us, 
and have perfuaded us, but has not happened in our times, nor do I know 
if ever it fhall happen : to perfuade one of it furely requires a fubtile per- 
luaficn. How like you are, faid he, to one who is averfe to lpeak ! I fhall 
appear, faid I, to be averfe with very good reafon, after I tell it. Speak, 
laid he, and do not fear. I fpeak then, though I know not with what 
courage, and uling what expreflions, I fhall tell it. And I fhall attempt, 
firft of all, to perfuade the governors themfelves, and the foldiers, and after¬ 
wards the reft of the ftate, that, whatever we educated and inftrufted them 
in, all thefe particulars leemed to happen to them and to befall them as 
dreams ; but that they were in truth at that time formed and educated within 
vol. i. at the 
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the earth ; both they themfelves, and their armour and their other uten- 
fils, being there likewife fabricated. And after they were completely 
fafhioned, that the earth, who is their mother, brought them forth; and 
now they ought to be affedted towards the country where they are, as to 
their mother and nurfe; to defend her, if any invade her ; and to confider 
the reft of the citizens as being their brothers, and fprung from their 
mother earth. It was not without reafon, laid he, that tome time fince 
you was alhamed to tell this falfehood. I had truly realon, faid I. But 
hear however the reft of the fable. All of you now in the ftate are 
brothers (as we fhall tell them in way of fable) ; but the God, when he 
formed you, mixed gold m the formation of fuch of you as are able to 
govern ; therefore are they the moft honourable. And filver, in fuch as 
are auxiliaries; and iron and brafs in the hufbandmen and other handi¬ 
crafts. As you are all of the fame kind, you for the moft part refemble 
one another : and it fometimes happens, that of the gold is generated the 
filver, and of the filver there is a golden defeendant; and thus every differ¬ 
ent way are they generated of one another. The God gives in charge, 
firft of all, and chiefly to the governors, that of nothing are they to be fo 
good guardians, nor are they fo ftrongly to keep watch over any thing, as 
over their children ; to know what of thofe principles is mixed in their 
fouls; and if their defeendant fhall be of the brazen or iron kind, they fhall 
by no means have compaftion ; but, afligning him honour proportioned to 
his natural temper, they fhall pufh him down to the craftfmen or hufband- 
men. And if again any from among thefe fhall be born of a golden or 
filver kind, they fhall pay them honour, and prefer them ; thofe to the 
guardianfhip, and thefe to the auxiliary rank : it being pronounced by the 
oracle, that the ftate is then to perifh when iron or brafs fhall have the 
guardianfhip of it. Have you now any contrivance to pcrl'uade them of 
this fable ? None, faid he, to perfuade thefe men themfelves ; but 1 can 
contrive how that their foils and pofterity, and all mankind afterwards 
fhall believe it. Even this, faid I, would do well towards making them 
more concerned about the ftate, and one another; for 1 almoft underftand 
what you fay. And this truly will lead the fame way as the oracle. But 
let us, having armed thefe earth-born foils, lead them forwards under their 
leaders; and when they are come into the city, let them confider where 
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it is beft to place their camp, To as bell to keep in order tliofe who are 
within, if any one Ihould want to difobey the laws; and likewifc defend 
againft thole without, if any enemy, as a wolf, Ihould come upon the fold. 
And when they have marked out their camp, and performed facritices to 
the proper divinities, let them eredt their tents: or, how are they to do ? 
Juft fo, laid he. Shall they not be fuch as may be fufficient to defend them, 
both from winter and fummer ? Why not ? for you feem, laid he, to mean 
houfes. Yes, laid I, but military ones; not fuch as are coftly. What do 
you liiy, replied he, is the difference between the one and the other ? I 
will endeavour, faid I, to tell you; for, of all things, it is the moft dread¬ 
ful, and the moft fhameful to Ihepherds, to breed fuch kind of dogs, and 
in fuch a manner, as auxiliaries of the flocks, as either through intemper¬ 
ance or famine, or fome other ill difpofition, the dogs themfelves Ihould 
attempt to hurt the Iheep; and, inftead of dogs, refemble wolves. That 
is dreadful, faid he, why is it not ? Muft we not then, by all means, take 
care left our allies do fuch a thing towards our citizens, as they are more 
powerful; and, inftead of generous allies, refemble favage lords ? We muft 
take care, faid he. Would they not be prepared, as to the greateft part 
of the care, if they were really well educated? But they are fo at leaft, 
replied he. And I faid ; That is not proper to be confidently affirmed, 
friend Glauco; but that is proper which we were now faying, that they 
ousrht to have good education, whatever it is, if they are to have what is 
of the greateft confequence towards rendering them mild, both among 
themfelves and towards thofe who are guarded by them. Very right, 
faid he. Befides then this education, any one of underftanding would fay, 
that their houfes, and all their other fubftance, ought to be fo contrived, 
as not to hinder their guardians from being the very belt of men, and not 
to ftir them up to injure the other citizens. And he will fav true. If 
then they intend to be fuch, confider, faid I, whether they oueht to live 
and dwell in fome fuch manner as this : Firft, then, let none poffefs any 
fubftance privately, unlefs there be the greateft neceffity for it: next, let 
none have any dwelling, or ftore-houfe, into which whoever inclines may 
not enter: as for neceffaries, let them be fuch as temperate and brave 
warriors may require ; and as they are inftituted by the other citizens, let 
them receive fuch a reward of their guardianfhip, us to have neither over- 
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plus nor deficiency at the year’s end. Let them have public meals, as in 
encampments, and live in common. They muft be told, that they have from 
the Gods a divine gold and filver at all times in their fouls ; and have no 
need of the human. And that it were profane to pollute the polfeffion of 
the divine kind, by mixing it with the polfeffion of this mortal gold; 
becaufe the money of the vulgar has produced many impious deeds, but 
that of thefe men is incorruptible. And of all the men in the city, they alone 
are not allowed to handle or touch gold and filver; nor to bring it under 
their roof; nor carry it about with them; nor to drink out of filver or 
gold : and that thus they are to preferve themfelves and the ftate. But 
whenever they thall pofTefs lands, and houfes, and money, in a private way, 
they lhall become ftewards and farmers inftead of guardians, hateful lords 
inftead of allies to the other citizens : hating and being hated, plotting and 
being plotted againft, they (hall pafs the whole of their life ; much oftener 
and more afraid„of the enemies from within than from without, they and 
the reft of the ftate haftening fpeedily to deftru&ion. For all which 
reafons, faid I, let us affirm, that our guardians are thus to be conftituted 
with reference both to their houfes and to other things. And let us 
fettle thefe things by law. Shall we ? By all means, faid Glauco. 


THE END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 
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A.DIMANTUS hereupon replying. What now, Socrates, laid he, will 
you fay in your own defence, if one lhall fay that you do not make thefe 
men very happy ? for, though it is owing to thefe men that the city really 
exifts, yet they enjoy no advantage in the city, fuch as others do who 
poffeis lands, build beautiful and large houfes, purchafe fuitable furniture, 
offer facrifices at their own expenfe, give public entertainments to Gran¬ 
gers, and poffeis what you was now mentioning, gold and filver, and every 
thing which is reckoned to contribute towards the rendering men happy. 
But one may readily fay, that, like hired auxiliaries, they feem to poffefs 
nothing in the city but the employment of keeping guard. Yes, laid I; 
and that too only for their maintenance, without receiving, as all others 
do, any reward bcfides. So that they are not allowed fo much as to travel 
privately any where abroad, though they Ihould incline to it; nor to 
beftow money on others, nor to fpend it in fuch other methods as thofe do 
who are counted happy. Thefe and many fuch things you leave out of 
the accufation. But let thefe things too, faid he, be charged againft them. 
You alk then, what we fhall fay in our defence? Ido. Whilft we go 
on in the fame road, wc lhall find, as I imagine, what may be faid : for 
we lhall fay, that it were nothing ftrange if thefe men, even in thefe 
circumftances, fhould be the happieft poftible. Yet it was not with an eye 
to this that we eftablifhcd the city ; to have any one tribe in it remarkably 
happy beyond the reft; but that the whole city might be in the happieft 
condition ; for we judged, that in fuch an one we Ihould moft efpecially 
find juftice, and injuftice in the city the worft eftablifhed : and that, upon 
thoroughly examining thefe, we Ihould determine what we have for fome 
time been in fearch of. Now then, as I imagine, we are forming a happy 
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ftate, not fele&ing fome few perfons to make them alone happy; but are 
eftablifhing the univerfal happinefs of the whole : and we fhall next 
confider a ftate which is the reverfe. As if then we were painting human 
figures, and one approaching fhould blame us, faying, that we do not place 
the moft beautiful colours on the moft beautiful parts of the creature ; for 
that the eyes, the moft beautiful part, were not painted with purple, but 
with black ; fhould we not feem to apologize fufficieutly to him, by faying. 
Wonderful critic ! do not imagine that we ought to paint the eyes beau¬ 
tiful, in fuch a way as that they would not appear to be eyes ; and fo with 
reference to all other parts. But confider, whether, in giving each parti¬ 
cular part its due, we make the whole beautiful. And fo now, do not 
oblige us to confer fuch a happinefs on our guardians as fhall make them 
any thing rather than guardians : for we know too, how to array the 
hufbandmen in rich and coftly robes, and to enjoin them to cultivate the 
ground only with a. view to pleafure ; and in like manner, thofe who 
make earthen ware, to lie at their cafe by the fire, to drink and feaft, 
negledting the wheel, and working only fo much as they incline : and we 
know how to confer a felicity of this nature on every individual, in order 
to render the whole ftate happy. But do not advife us to a£t after this 
manner; fince, if we obey you, neither would the hulbandman really be a 
hufbandman, nor the potter be a potter ; nor would any other really be of 
any of thofe profeftions of which the city is compofed. But, as to others, 
it is of lefs confequence ; for, when fhoemakers become bad, and are de¬ 
generate, and profefs to be fhoemakers when they are not, no great mif- 
chief happens to the ftate : but when the guardians of the law and of the 
ftate are not fo in reality,' but only in appearance, you fee how they 
entirely deflroy the whole conftitution ; if they alone fhall have the privi¬ 
lege of an affluent and happy life. If we then are for appointing men who 
fhall be really guardians of the city, the leaft of all hurtful to it; and he 
who makes the objection is for having them rather as certain farmers, and 
as in a feftival-meeting, not in a city, certain public entertainers, indulging 
in jollity, he muft mean fomething cite than a city : we mull then confider 
whether we eftablifh guardians with this view, that they may have the 
greateft happinefs ; or if we eftablifh them with a view to the happinefs of 
the whole city, let us fee whether this takes place; and let us oblige thefe 
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allies and guardians to do this, and we muft perfuade them they {hall thus 
become the beft performers of their own particular work; and we muft 
aft towards all others in the fame manner. And thus the whole city being 
increafed, and well conftituted, let us allow the feveral tribes to participate 
of happinefs as their natures admit. You feem to me, faid he, to fay well. 
Shall I appear to you, faid I, to fpeak right in what is akin to this ? What 
is that ? Confider whether other artificers are corrupted by thefe things, 
fo as to be made bad workmen. What things do you mean ? Riches, 
faid I, and poverty. As how ? Thus : Does the potter, after he becomes 
rich, feem ftill to mind his art? By no means, faid he. But will he not 
become more idle and carelefs than formerly ? Much more fo. Shall he 
not then become a more unlkilful potter ? Much more fo, likewife, laid 
he. And furely, being unable through poverty to furnifh himlelf with tools, 
or any thing elle requifite to his art, his workmanlhip {hall be more imper- 
feftly executed, and his fons, or thofe others whom he inftrufts, {hall be 
inferior artift- . How {hould they not ? Through both thefe, now, poverty 
and riches, the workmanfhip in the arts is rendered lefs perfeft, and the 
artifts themfclves become lets expert. It appears fo. We have then, it 
feems, difcovered other things, which our guardians muft by all means 
watch againft, that they may in no refpeft efcape their notice, and fteal into 
the city. What kind of things are thefe ? Riches, faid I, and poverty : 
as the one is productive of luxury, idlenefs, and a love of novelty; and the 
other, befides a love of novelty, is illiberal, and productive of mifchief. They 
are entirely fo, faid he. But confider this, Socrates. How fhall our city be 
able to engage in war, fince Ihe is poffeffed of no money, efpecially if {lie be 
obliged to wage war againft a great and opulent ftate? It is plain, faid I, that 
to fight againft: one of this kind is fomewhat difficult; but to fight againft 
two is a more eafy matter. How fay you r replied he. Firft of all, now, {aid 
I, if they have at all occafion to fight, will they not, being expert in the 
art of war, fight againft rich men ? They will, faid he. What then, 
faid I, Adimantus, do not you think that one boxer, who is fitted out in 
the bell manner poffible for this exercife, is eafily able to fight againft two 
who are not expert boxers, but, on the contrary, are rich and unwieldy? 
He would not perhaps eafily fight with both at once, faid he. Would he 
not, faid I, though he had it in his power to retire a little, and then turn 
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on the one who Ihould he the furtheft advanced towards him, and ftrike 
him, and by doing this frequently in the fun and heat ? Might not a pcr- 
fon of this kind eafily defeat many fuch as thefe ? Certainly.* faid he ; that 
would be no great wonder. But do not you think that the rich have more 
knowledge and experience of boxing than of the military art ? I do, faid 
he. Eafily then, as it plainly appears, will our athletics combat with 
double and triple their number. I will agree with you, faid he ; for you 
feem to me to fay right. But what if they Ihould fend an embaffy to an¬ 
other flate, informing them of the true fituation of the affair, telling them. 
We make no ufe of gold or filver, neither is it lawful for us to ufe them, 
but with you it is lawful; if then you become our allies in the war, you 
•will receive the fpoils of all the other ftates : do you imagine that any, 
on hearing thefe things, would choofe to fight againft ftrong and refolute 
dogs, rather than in alliance with the dogs to fight againft fat and tender 
Iheep ? I do not think it; but, if the riches of others be amaffed into one 
ftate, fee that it does not endanger that which is poor. You are happy, 
faid I, that you imagine any other deferves to be called a ftate befides fuch 
an one as we have eftablifhed. Why not ? faid he. We muft give others, 
faid I, a more magnificent appellation ; for each of them confifts of many 
ftates, and is not one, as is faid in way of irony : for there are always in 
them two parties at war with each other, the poor and the rich ; and in 
each of thefe again there are very many : to which if you apply as to 
one, you are miftaken entirely ; but if, as to many, you put one part in 
pofteffion of the goods and power of another, or even deliver up the one to 
the other, you (hall always have the many for your allies, and the few for 
enemies ; and, fo long as your ftate (hall continue temperately, as now 
eftablifhed, it ihall be the greateft. I do not fay it (hall be accounted fo, 
but Ihall be really the greateft, though its defenders were no more than 
one thoufand; for one ftate fo great you will not eafily find, cither 
among the Greeks or Barbarians, but many which are accounted many 
times larger than fuch an one as this. Arc you of a different opinion ? No, 
truly, faid he. Might net this, then, faid I, be the beft mark for our 
rulers how large to make the city, and what extent of ground to mark 
off for it in proportion to its bulk, without attending to any thing fur¬ 
ther ? What mark ? faid he. 1 imagine, faid I, this : So long as the city, 
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on its iticreafe, continues to be one, fo long it may be increaled, but not 
beyond it. Very right, laid he. Shall we not then lay this further in¬ 
junction on our guardians, to take care by all means that the city be nei¬ 
ther l'mall nor great, but of moderate extent, and be one city ? We lhall 
probably, faid he, enjoin them a trifling affair. A more trifling affair flill 
than this, faid I, is that we mentioned above, when we obferved, that if 
any defeendant of the guardians be depraved, he ought to be difinilfed to 
the other claffes ; and if any def'cendant of the others be worthy, he is to 
be raifed to the rank of the guardians ; and this was intended to fhow 
that all the other citizens ought to apply themfelves each to that particu¬ 
lar art for which he has a natural genius, that fo every one minding his 
own proper work may not be many, but be one; and fo likewife the 
whole ftate may become one, and not be many. This indeed, faid he, is 
flill a more trifling matter than the other. We do not here, faid 1, good 
Adimantus, as one may imagine, enjoin them many and great matters^ 
but fuch as are all trifling, if they take care of one grand point, as the 
faying is, or rather that which is fufficient in place of the grand. What 
is that ? faid he. Education, faid I, and nurture ; for if, being well edu¬ 
cated, they become temperate men, they will eafily fee through all thefe 
things, and fuch other things as we omit at prefent, refpefling women, 
marriages, and the propagation of the lpecies. For thefe things ought 
all, according to the proverb, to be made entirely common among friends. 
That, faid he, would be moll right. And finely, faid I, if once a re¬ 
public is let a-going, it proceeds happily, increaitng as a circle. And 
whilfl good education and nurture are preferved, they produce good ge¬ 
niuses ; and good geniuses, partaking of fuch education, produce flill 
better than the former, as well in other refpefts as with reference to pro¬ 
pagation, as in the cafe of other animals. It is likely, faid he. To lpeak 
then briefly, this the guardians of the flrite mull oppofe, that it mav not, 
efcaping. their notice, hurt the conftitutioji; nay, above all things, they 
mull guard againll this, not to make any innovations in gvmnaftic and 
mulir, contrary to the eflablifhed order of the (late, but to maintain this 
order as much as pollible ; being afraid left, whilft a man adopts that poetical 
expreflion, 

.Men molt admire that long. 

Which molt partakes of novelty, 
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one fhoulJ frequently imagine, that the poet means not new fongs, hut a 
new method of the fong, and Ihould commend this. Such a thing is nei¬ 
ther to be commended nor admitted ; for, to receive a new kind of raulic 
is to be guarded againft, as endangering the whole of the confutation : 
for never are the meafures of mufic altered without the greatefl politic 
laws, according to Damon, with whom I agree. You may place me 
likewife, faid Adimantus, among thofe who are of that opinion. We 
mud ere£t then, laid I, fome barrier, as would feem, fomewhere here, for 
our guardians themfelves, with regard to mufic. A tranfgreffioti here, 
faid he, eafily indeed fteals in imperceptibly. It does, faid I, in the way 
of diverfion, and as productive of no mifchief. For neither indeed does 
it produce any other, faid he, but that becoming familiar by degrees it in- 
fenfibly runs into the manners and purfuits; and from thence, in inter- 
Courfe of dealings one with another, it becomes greater; and from this 
intercourfe it enters into laws and policies with much impudence, So¬ 
crates, till at laft it overturns all things, both private and public. Well, 
faid I, let it be allowed to be lb. It appears fo to me, replied he. Ought 
not then our children, as I faid at the beginning, to receive dire&ly from 
their infancy an education more agreeable to the laws of the conftitution ? 
becaufe, if their education be fuch as is contrary to law, and the children 
be of fuch a nature themfelves, it is impoflible that they Ihould ever 
grow up to be worthy men, and obfervant of the laws. Why, is it not ? 
faid he. But when handfome amufements are appointed them from their 
infancy, and when, by means of the mufic, they embrace that amufement 
which is according to law (contrariwife to thofe others), this mufic at¬ 
tends them in every thing elfe, and grows with them, and raifes up in 
the city whatever formerly was fallen down. It is true, indeed, faid he. 
And thefe men, faid I, dil'cover thole eftablilhments which appear trifling, 
and which thofe others deftroyed altogether. What eftablilhments? Such 
as thefe : Silence of the younger before the elder, which is proper; and 
the giving them place, and rifing up before them, and reverence of pa¬ 
rents ; likewife what lhaving, what clothes and Ihoes are proper, with the 
whole drefs of the body, and every thing elfe of the kind. Are you not 
of this opinion ? I am. But to eftablilh thefe things by law, would, I 
imagine, be a filly thing, nor is it done any where ; nor would it (land, 
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though ertablifhed both by word and writing. For, how is it poffible ? It 
feems then, faid I, Adimantus, that a man’s chara&er and conduct will 
always be according to his education, let him apply himfelf afterwards to 
what he will: or, does not the like always produce the like? Why not? 
And we may fay, I imagine, that at laft it arrives at fomewhat complete 
and vigorous, either good, or what is the reverfe. Why not ? faid he. I 
would not then, faid I, for thefe reafons, as yet, undertake to fettle by law 
filch things as thefe. Right, faid he. But what now, by the gods, faid I, 
as to thofe laws relative to matters of exchange, and to their traffic one 
with another in the forum, and, if you pleafe, their traffic likewife among 
their handicrafts, their fcandals, bodily hurt, and railing of lawfuits; 
their inflitution of judges, and likewife fuch imports and payments of 
taxes as may be neceffary either in the forum or at fhores ; or in general 
whatever laws are municipal, civil, or marine, or what other laws there 
may be of this kind ; fhall we dare to eftablifh any of thefe ? It is improper, 
faid he, to prefcribe thefe to good and worthy men; for they will eafily 
find out the moft of them, fuch as ought to be ertablifhed by law. Yes, 
faid I, friend, if at leaft God grant them the prefervation of the laws we 
formerly explained. And if not, faid he, they will fpend the whole of 
their life making and amending many fuch laws as thefe, imagining that 
they fhall thus attain to that which is beft. You fay that fuch as thefe 
fhall lead a life, faid I, like thofe who are lick, and at the fame time 
unwilling, through intemperance, to quit an unwholefome diet. Entirely 
fo. And thefe truly mull live very pleafantly ; for, though they deal with 
phyficians, they gain nothing, but render their difeafes greater and more 
complex ; and they rtill hope, that when any one recommends any medi¬ 
cine to them, they fhall, by means of it, be made whole. This is en¬ 
tirely the fituation of fuch difeafed perfons as thefe. But what, faid I, is 
not this pleafant in them ? to count that man the moft hateful of all, 
who tells them the truth ; that, till one give over drunkennefs and glut¬ 
tony, and unchafte pleafure, and lazinefs, neither drugs nor cauftics, nor 
amputations, nor charms, nor applications, nor any other fuch things as 
thefe, will be of any avail. That, faid he, is not quite pleafant; for to be 
enraged at one who tells us what is right, has nothing pleafant in it. You 
are no admirer, find I, as it would feem, of this fort of men. No, truly. 
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Neither then, though the whole of the city (as we were lately faying) 
fliould do fuch a tiling, would you commend them: or, is not the fame 
thing which is done by thefe people, done by all thofe cities, which, be¬ 
ing ill-governed, enjoin their citizens not to alter any part of the conftitu- 
tion, for that whoever fhall do fuch a thing is to be put to death ; but, that 
whoever fhall with the greateft chcerfulnefs reverence thofe who govern in 
this faftiion, and fhall gratify them in the moil oblequious manner; and, 
anticipating their defires, be moft dexterous in fatisfying them, fhall be 
reckoned both worthy and wife in matters of higheft importance; and be 
held by them in the greateft honour ? They feem to me at leaf!:, faid he, 
to do the very fame thing, and by no means do I commend them. But 
what again as to thofe who defire to have the management of fuch ftates, 
and are even fond of it, are you not delighted with their courage and dex¬ 
terity ? I am, faid he ; excepting fuch as are impofed on by them, and 
fancy that they fire really politicians, becaufe they are commended as 
fuch by the multitude. How do you mean ? Do you not pardon thofe 
men ? faid I. Or do you even think it is poflible for a man who cannot 
meafure himfelf, w hen he hears many other fuch men telling him that he 
is four cubits, not to believe this of himfelf? It is impoflible, faid he. 
Then be not angry in this cafe ; for fuch men as thefe are of all the moft 
ridiculous, fuice, always making laws about fuch things as we now men¬ 
tioned, and always amending, they imagine that they (hall find feme period 
of thefe frauds refpe&ing commerce, and thofe other things I now l'poke of, 
being ignorant that they are in reality attempting to deftroy a hydra. They 
are furely, faid he, doing nothing elfe. I imagine then, faid I, that a 
true lawgiver ought not to give himfelf much difturbance about fuch a 
fpecies of law's and police, either in an ill or well-regulated ftate ; in the 
one, becaufe it is unprofitable and of no avail ; in the other, becaufe any 
one can find out feme of the law's, and others of them flow of courfe 
from the habits ariiing from their early education. What part then of 
the inftitutions of law, faid he, have w>e yet remaining ? And I faid, that 
to us indeed there is nothing remaining; but, however, to the Delphian 
Apollo there remains the greateft, nobleft, and moft important of legal 
inftitutions. Of what kind ? faid he. The inftitutions of temples, facri- 
fices, and other worlhip of the Gods, daemons, and heroes; likewife the 
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depofiting the dead, and what other rites ought to be performed to them, 
fo as to make them propitious. For truly fuch things as thefe, we our- 
fclves neither know ; nor, in founding the ftate, will we intruft them to 
any other, if we be wife ; nor will we make ufe of any other interpreter, 
except the God of the country. For this God is the interpreter in every 
country to all men in thefe things, who interprets to them fitting in the 
middle of the earth. And it is well eftablilhed, faid he, and we mull do 
accordingly. 

Thus now, fon of Arifto, faid I, is the city eftablilhed for you. And, 
in the next place, having procured fomehow fufficient light, do you 
yourleif obferve, and call on your brother and on Polemarehus and thefe 
others to affift us, if by any means we may at all perceive where juftice is, 
and where injuftice; and in what refpefl they differ from each other: and 
which of them the man ought to acquire, who propofes to himfelf to be 
happy, whether he be concealed or not concealed both from Gods and 
men. But you fay nothing to the purpofe, replied Glauco ; for you your- 
felf promifed to inquire into this, deeming it impious for you not to aflift 
the caule of juftice by every poflible means. It is true, faid I, what you 
remind me of, and I mull: do accordingly. But it is proper that you too 
(hould aflift in the inquiry. We fhall do fo, faid he. I hope then, faid 
I, to difeover it in this manner. I think that our city, if it be rightly 
eftablilhed, is perfectly good. Of neceflity, faid he. Then it is plain, 
that it is wife, and brave, and temperate, and juft. It manifeftly is fo. 
Whichever then of thefe we lhall find in it, (hall there not remain behind 
that which is not found ? Why not ? For as if we were in queft of one, 
of any other four, in any thing whatever, if We difeovered this one at the 
firft, we would be fatisfied ; but if we fhould firft difeover the other three 
from this itfelf, that which we were inquiring after would be known ; for 
it-is plain it would be no other but that which remained. You fay right, 
laid he. Since then there are in our ftate thofe four above mentioned, 
lhall we not'inquire about them, according to the fame rnanner ? It is 
plain we ought. Firft of all, then, to me at leaft, wifdom appears to be 
confpicuous in it; and concerning it there appears fomething very un¬ 
common. What is that ? faid he. Surely this city which We have de- 
feribed appears to me to be wife, for its councils are wife ; are they riot ? 
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They are. And furely this very thing, the ability of Counfelling well, is 
plainly a certain fcience; for men nowhere counfel well through igno¬ 
rance, but through fcience. It is plain. But there are many and various 
fpecies of fcience in the ftate. Why, are there not ? Is it then from the 
fcience of the carpenters, that the ftate is to be denominated wife and 
well-counfelled ? By no means from this, faid he, is it faid to be wife, 
but to be mechanical. Is then the ftate to be denominated wife, when it 
confults wifely through its knowledge in utenfils of wood, how to have 
thefe in the beft manner poflible ? Nor this neither. But what, is it for 
its knowledge of thefe in brafs, or for any thing elfe of this kind ? For 
none of thefe, faid he. Nor yet for its knowledge of the fruits of the 
earth is it faid to be wife, but to be (killed in agriculture. It feems fo to 
me. But what, faid I, is there any fcience among any of the citizens in 
this city which we have founded, which deliberates, not about any par¬ 
ticular thing in the city, but about the whole, how it may, in the beft 
manner, behave towards itfelf, and towards other cities ? There is truly. 
What is it, faid I, and among whom is it to be found ? This very guar- 
dianfhip, faid he, is it, and it is among thefe governors, whom we lately 
denominated complete guardians. What now do you denominate the 
ftate on account of this knowledge ? Well-counfelled, faid he, and really 
wife. Whether then, faid I, do you imagine the brafs-fmiths, or thefe 
true guardians, will be moft numerous in the ftate ? The brafs-fmiths, 
faid he, will be much more numerous. ,And of all, faid I, as many as, 
having any knowledge, are of any account, will not thefe guardians be 
the feweft in number ? By much. From this fmalleft tribe then, and 
part of the ftate, and from that prefidiug and governing fcience in it, is 
the whole city wifely eftablifhed according to nature ; and this tribe, as it 
appears, is by nature the fmalleft, to whom it belongs to (hare in this 
fcience, which of all others ought alone to be denominated wifdom. You 
fay, replied he, perfe&ly true. This one, then, of the four, we have 
fouud, 1 know not how, both what it is, and in what part of the ftate it 
refides. And it (eems to me, faid he, to be fufficiently defcribed. But 
furely as to fortitude, at lead, it is no difficult matter, both to find out 
itfelf, and the particular part of the city in which it refides, on account 
of which virtue the city is denominated brave. As how ? Doth any 
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one, laid I, call a city brave or cowardly, with reference to any other than 
that particular part of it which makes war and fights in its defence ? No 
one, faid he, calls it fuch, with reference to any other part. For I do not 
think, faid I, that the other tribes who are in it, whether they be cowardly 
or brave, have power to render the city either the one or the other. No, 
indeed. The city then is brave likewife in one particular part of itfelf, 
becaufe it has within it a power of fuch a nature as lhall always prcferve 
their opinions about things which are dreadful, that they are both thefe very 
things, and of the very fame kind which the lawgiver inculcated on them 
in their education ? Do not you call this fortitude ? I have not, faid he, 
entirely comprehended what you fay ; but tell it over again. 1 fall for¬ 
titude, faid I, a certain prefervative. What fort of prefervative ? A prefer- 
vative of opinion formed by law in a courfe of education about things which 
are dreadful, what thefe are, and of what kind: I called it a prefervative at all 
times, becaule they were to retain it in pains and in pleafures, in deftres 
and fears, and never to call it off; and, if you are willing, 1 lhall liken it to 
what in my opinion it bears a near relemblance. I am willing. Do not 
you know then, faid I, that the dyers, when they want to dye their wool, 
fo as to be of a purple colour, out of all the colours they lirft make choice 
of the white ; and then, with no trifling apparatus, they prepare and manage 
it, fo as bell of all to take on the purelt colour, and thus they dye it; and 
whatever is tinged in this manner is of an indelible dye ; and no wafhing, 
either without or with foap, is able to take away the pure colour : but 
fuch wool as is not managed in this manner, you know what fort it proves* 
whether one is dyeing other colours, or this, without the due preparation 
beforehand. I know, faid he, that they are eafily walhen out, and are 
ridiculous. Imagine then, that we too, according to our ability, were 
aiming at fuch a thing as this, when we were choofing out our foldiers, 
and were intruding them in mufic and gymnaftic: and do not imagine 
we had any thing clfe in view, but that, in obedience to us, they Ihould in 
the bell manner imbibe the laws as a colour; in order that their opinion, 
about what is dreadful, and about other things, might be indelible, both, by 
means of natural temper and fuitable education : and that thefe wafbes, 
however powerful in effacing, may not be able to wafh away their dye, 
pleafure, which is more powerful in effecting this than all foap and afhes, 
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pain'and fear, and deHre, which exceed every other cofmetic. Such a 
power now, and perpetual preiervation of right opinion, and fuch as is 
according to law, about things which are dreadful, and which are not, 

1 call and conftitute fortitude, unlefs you offer lomething elfe. But I 
offer, faid he, nothing elfe: for you feem to me to reckon that fuch right 
opinion of thefe things, as arifes without education, is both favage and 
fervile, and not at all according to law, and you call it lomething elfe than 
fortitude. You fay rood true, faid I. I admit then, that this is fortitude. 
Admit it further, faid I, to be political fortitude, and you fhall admit 
rightly : but, if you pleafe, we fhall inquire about it more perfeftly another 
time ; for, at prefent, it is not this, but juftice we were feeking; and with 
regard to the inquiry concerning this, it has, in my opinion, been carried 
far enough. You fpeak very well, faid he. There yet remain, faid I, 
two things in the city which we mull fearch out: both temperance, and 
that for the fake of which we have been fearching after all the reft, to wit, 
juftice. By all means. How now can we find out juftice, that we may 
not be further troubled about temperance ? I truly neither know, faid he, 
nor do I wifh it to appear firft, if we are to difmifs altogether the con- 
fideration of temperance ; but, if you pleafe to gratify me, confider this 
before the other. I am indeed pleafed, faid I, if I be not doing an injury. 
Confider then, faid he. We muft confider, replied I; and as it appears 
from this point of view, it feems to refemble a certain fymphony and 
harmony more than thofe things formerly mentioned. How ? Temper¬ 
ance, faid I, is fomehow a certain ornament, and a government, as they 
fay, of certain pleafures and defires; and to appear fuperior to onelelf, I' 
know not how, and other fuch things, are mentioned as veftiges of it; 
are they not ? Thefe are the principal veftiges of it, faid he. Is not then 
the expreffion, ‘fuperior to onefelf,’ ridiculous? For he who is fuperior to 
himfelf muft fomehow be likewife inferior to himfelf, and the inferior 
be the fuperior; for the fame perfon is fpoken of in all thefe cafes. Why 
not? But’ to me, faid I, the expreffion feems to denote, that in the fame 
man, with refpe£t to his foul, there is one part better, and another worfc ; 
and that when the part more excellent in his nature is that which governs 
the inferior part, this is called being fuperior to himfelf, and expreffes a 
commendation ; but when through ill education, or any kind of convcrfe, 
4 that 
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that better part, which is fmaller, is conquered by the crowd, the worfe 
part; this, by way of reproach, both expreffes blame, and denotes the 
perfon thus affedted to be inferior to himfelf, and altogether licentious. 
So it appears, faid he. Oblerve then, laid I, our new city, and you (hall 
find one of thefe in it: for you will own, it may juftly be faid to be fuperior 
to itfelf, if, where the better part governs the worfe, that (late is faid to be 
temperate, and fuperior to itfelf. I obferve, faid he, and you fay true. 
And furely one may find a great many and various delires and pleafures 
and pains more efpecially among children and women and domeftics, and 
among the greateft and mod: depraved part of thofe who are called free. 
It is perfedlly fo. But the fun pie and the moderate defires, and fuch as are 
led by intellect, and the judgment of -right opinion, you will meet with 
both in the few, and thofe of the bed natural temper, and of the bed edu¬ 
cation. True, faid he. And do not you fee thofe things in our city, that 
there too the defires of the many, and of the bafer part, are governed by 
the defires and by the prudence of the fmaller and more moderate part ? 
I fee it, faid he. If then any city ought to be called fuperior to pleafures 
and defires, and to itfelf, this one is to be called fo. By all means, faid he. 
And is it not on all thefe accounts temperate ? Very much fo, faid he. 
And if, in any other city, there is the fame opinion in the governors and 
the governed about this point, who ought to govern, it is to be found in 
this, do not you think fo ? I am drongly of that opinion. In whom then 
of the citizens will you fay that temperance refides, when they are thus 
affefled, in the governors, or the governed? In both of them fomehow, 
faid he. You fee then, faid I, that we juftly conje&ured of late, that tem¬ 
perance refembles a kind of harmony. For what ? Becaufe not as forti¬ 
tude and wifdom, which refide each of them in a certain part, the one of 
them making the city wife, and the other courageous, not after this 
manner doth it render the city temperate; but it is naturally diffufed 
through the whole, conne&ing the weakeft, and thofe in the middle, all in 
one fymphony, either as to wifdom if you will, or if you will in ftrength, 
or in fubftance, or in any other of thofe things; fo that moft juftly may 
we fay, that this concord is temperance: & (ymphony of that which is 
naturally the worfe and the better part, with reference to this, which of 
them ought to govern in the city, and in every individual. I am entirely,' 
vol. i. 2 a faid 
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laid he, of the feme opinion. Be it fo then, faid I. There are now three 
things in the city, it would feem, clearly difcovered : but with refpedt 
to that other- Ipecies which remains, by which the city partakes of virtue ; 
what at all can it be ? Is it not plain that it is juftice ? It is plain. Ought 
we not now, Glauco, like fome huntsmen, to furround the thicket, care¬ 
fully attending left jullice fomehow efcape, and, difappearing, remain un- 
difcovered ? For it is plain that the is fomewhere here. Look, therefore, 
and be eager to perceive her, if any how you fee her fooner than I, and 
point her out to me. I wifh I could, faid he; but if you employ me as an 
attendant rather, and one who is able to perceive what is pointed out to 
him, you will treat me perfedlly well. Follow, faid I, after you have 
offered prayers along with me. I will do lo; only, faid he, lead you the 
way. To me this feems, faid I, to be a place fomehow of difficult accefs, 
and lhady : It is therefore dark, and difficult to be lerutinized; we mull 
however go on. 'We mull go, laid he. I then perceiving, faid, 16! 16! 
Glauco, we feem to have fomewhat which appears to be a footftep; and I 
imagine that fomething lhall not very long efcape us. You tell good 
news, faid he. We are truly, laid I, of a flow dilpofition. As how ? It 
appears, O bleffed man! to have been long fince rolling at our feet, from 
the beginning, and we perceived it not, but made the moll ridiculous figure, 
like thole who feek lometimes for what they have in their hand ; fo we 
did not perceive it, but were looking fomewhere off at a diftance, and in 
this way perhaps it efcaped us. How do you fay ? replied he. Thus, faid 
I, that we feem to me to have been fpeaking and hearing of it long fince, 
and not to underftand ourfelves, that in fome meafure we exprelfed it. A 
long preamble, laid he, to one who is eager to hear. Hear then, laid I, if I 
fay any thing. For that which we at firft eftablilhed, when we regulated 
the city, as what ought always to be done, that, as it appears to me, 
or a fpecies of it, is juftice. For we fomewhere eftablilhed it, and often 
{poke of it, if you remember ; that every one ought to apply himfelf to one 
thing, relating to the city, to which his genius was naturally molt adapted. 
We did fpeak of it. And that to do one’s own affairs, and not to be prag- 
niatical, is juftice. This we have both heard from many others, and have 
often fpoken of it ourfelves. We have indeed fpoken of it. This then, 
friend, faid I, appears to be in a certain manner juftice; to do one’s own 
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affairs. Do you know whence I conjecture this? No; but tell, faid he. Befides 
thole things we have already confidered in the city, viz. temperance, fortitude, 
and wifdom; this, faid I, feems to remain, which gives power to all thefe, both 
to have a being in the ftate, and, whilft they exift in it, to afford it fafety ; 
and we faid too, that juftice would be that which would remain, if we found 
the other three. There is neceffity for it, faid he. But if, faid I, it be neceflary 
to judge which of thefe, when fubfifting in the city, lhall in the greateft 
meafure render it good ; it would be difficult to determine whether the 
agreement between the governors and the governed, or the maintaining of 
found opinion by the foldiers about what things are dreadful, and what are 
not; or w'ifdom and guardianlhip in the rulers; or whether this, when it 
exifts in the city, renders it in the greateft meafure good, viz. when child 
and woman, bond and free, artificer, magiftrate and lubjedt, when every 
one does their own affairs, and is not pragmatical. It is difficult to deter¬ 
mine, faid he; How (hould it not be fo ? This power then, by which every 
one in the city performs his own office, is co-rival it feems for the per¬ 
fection of the city, along with its wifdom, temperance, and fortitude. 
Extremely fo, faid he. Will you not then conftitute juftice to be this 
co-rival with thefe, for the perfection of the city ? By all means. Confider 
it likewife in this manner, whether it lhall thus appear to you. Will you 
enjoin the rulers to give juft decifions in judgment ? Why not ? But will 
they give juft judgment, if they aim at any thing preferable to this, that no 
one (hall have what belongs to others, nor be deprived of his own? No; 
but they can only give juft judgment, when they aim at this. And do 
they not aim at this as being juft ? Yes. And thus juftice is acknowledged 
to be the habitual practice of one’s own proper and natural work. It is 
fo. See then if you agree with me. If a carpenter take in hand to do 
the work of a Ihoemaker, or a Ihoemaker the work of a carpenter, or 
exchange either their utenfils or prices; or if the fame man take in hand 
to do both, and all elfe be exchanged ; do you imagine the ftate would be 
any way greatly injured ? Not very much, laid he. But I imagine, that 
when one who is a- craftsman, or who is born to any lucrative employment, 
lhall afterwards,, being puffed up by riches, by the mob, or by ftrength, or 
any other fuch thing, attempt to go into the rank of counfellor and guardian, 
when unworthy of if; and when thefe lhall exchange utenfils and rewards 
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with one another; or when the fame ma» fhall take in hand to do all thefe- 
things at once ; then I imagine you wili be of opinion that this interchange 
of thefe things, and this variety of employments praftifed by one, is the- 
deftrudlion of the ftate. By all means. Pragmaticalnefs then in thefe 
three fpecies, and their change into one another, is the greateft hurt to the 
ftate, and may moft juftlv be called its depravity. It may fo truly. But 
will not you fay that injuftice is the greateft ill of the ftate? Why not ?- 
This then is injuftice. But let us again fpeak of it in this manner. When- 
the craftsman, the auxiliary and the guardian-band do their proper work,, 
each of them doing their own work in the city ; this is the contrary of the 
other, that is juftice, and renders the city juft. It feems to me, faid he, to- 
be no otherwife than thus. But let us not, faid I, affirm it very ftrongly :■ 
but if it (hall be allowed us that this fpecies of thefe, when it enters into any 
individual, is likewife juftice in him, we ftiall then be agreed; (for what (hall 
we fay?) if not, we (hall confider fomething elfe. But now let us finifh that 
fpeculadon, whichwe thought proper, when we judged that, if we attempted, 
firft to contemplate juftice in fome of the greater objedls which poffefs it, it 
would more eafily be feeti in one man ; and a city appeared to us to be the 
moft proper objeft of this kind. And fo we eftablifhed the very beft we 
could, well knowing that juftice would be in a good one. Let us now 
transfer and apply to a tingle perfon what has there appeared to us with, 
refpedt to a whole city : and, if the fame things correfpond, it fhall be 
well ; but, if any thing different appear in the individual, going back 
again to the city, we fhall put it to the proof; and, inftantly confidering 
them, when placed by one another, and ftriking them, we fhall make 
juftice fhine out as from flints ; and, when it is become manifeft, we fhall 
firmly eftablifh it among ourfelves. You fay quite in the right way, faid 
he, and we muft do fo. Why then, faid I, when we denominate any 
thing the fame, though different in degrees, is it diffimilar in that refpedl 
in which we call it the fame, or is it fimilar? It is fimilar, faid he. The 
juft man then, faid I, will differ nothing from the juft city, according to 
the idea of juftice, but will be fimilar to it. He will be fimilar to it, faid 
he. But indeed with refpedl to this inquiry, the city at leaft appeared then 
to be juft, when the three fpecies of difpolitions in it did each of them its 
own work, viz. tj>e temperate, the brave, and the wife, by virtue of their 
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own proper natures, and not according to any other affections and habits. 
True, faid he. And {hall we not, friend, judge it proper, that the indi¬ 
vidual, who has in his foul the fame principles (viz. temperance, forti¬ 
tude, wifdom), (hall, from having the fame affedtions with thofe in the 
city, be called by the fame names? By all means,, faid he. We have- 
again, O wonderful matt! fallen into no mean fpeculation concerning the 
bul; whether it contain in itfelf thofe three principles or not. Into no¬ 
mean one, as I imagine, faid he. And it is likely, Socrates, that the 
common faying is true, that things excellent are difficult. It appears fo, 
laid L. But know well, Glauco, that,, according to- my opinion, we {hall 
never comprehend this matter accurately, in the methods we are now ufing 
in thefe reafouings, for the road leading to it is greater and longer: we 
may however, it is likely, fpeak of it in fuch a manner as may be worthy 
of our former difquifitious and {peculations. Is not that defirable? {'aid he. 
This would fatisfy me for my own part, at prefent, at leaff:. This,, {aid I, 
{hall to me too- be quite fufficient. Do not then give over, faid he, but 
purfue your inquiry. Are we not, then, under a, neceffity, faid I, of 
acknowledging that there are in every one of us the fame forms and 
manners which are in the city ? for from no where elfe did they arrive 
thither. For it were ridicubus if one fhould imagine that the irafcible 
difpofition did not arife from the individuals in cities, who have this 
blemifh, as thofe of Thrace, Scythia, and, in fome meafure,. almoft all 
the higher region r and the fame thing may be faid with refpect to the love 
of learning, which one may chiefly afcribe to this country t or with 
reference to the lore of riches, which we may fay prevailed elpecially 
among the Phoenicians and the inhabitants of Egy$)t- Very much fo, faid' 
he. This then is fo, faid I; nor is it difficult to be known. No, indeed. 
But this is difficult to determine, whether we perform each of thefe by the 
fame power; or, as they are three, we perform one by one power, and 
another by another; that is, we learn by one, we are angry by another, 
and by a certain third we defire thofe pleafures relating to nutrition and 
propagation, and the other pleafures of affinity to thefe. Or do we, in. 
each of thefe, when we apply to them, adt with the whole foul ? Thefe 
things are difficult to be determined in a manner worthy of the fubjedt. So 
it feems to me, faid he. Let us then, in this manner, attempt to deter- 
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tnine thefe things, whether they are the time with one another, or 
different. How are we to do it ? It is plain, that one and the fame thing 
cannot, at one and the lame time, do or fuffer contrary things in the fame 
refpeft, and with reference to the fame object; fo that, if we any where 
find thefe circumftances exifting among them, we fhall know that it was 
not one and the fame thing, but feveral. Be it fo. Contider then what t 
am faying. Proceed, replied he. Is it pofiible for the fame thing to Hand 
and to be moved at once in the lame refpe& ? By no means. Let us 
determine this more accurately Hill; left, as we proceed, we be any way 
uncertain about it. For, if one fhould fay that when a man Hands, yet 
moves his hands and his head, that the fame perfon at once Hands and is 
moved, we fhould not, I imagine, think it proper to fpeak in this manner; 
but that one part of him ftood, and another part was moved. Should we 
not fpeaking this manner ? In this manner. But if one who fays thefe 
things Ihould, in a more jocofe humour ftill, and facetioufly cavilling, 
allege that tops Hand wholly, and are at the fame time moved, when 
their centre is fixed on one point, and they are whirled about,—or that 
any thing elfe going round in a circle in the fame pofition doth this,—we 
fhould not admit it, as it is not in the fame refpeft that they ftand ftill and' 
are moved : but we Ihould fay, that they have in them the ftraight line 
and the periphery; and that, with relation to the ftraight line, they ftood ; 
(for towards no fide they declined); but with relation to the periphery, 
they moved in a circle. But, when its perpendicularity declines either to 
the right or left hand, forwards or backwards, whilft it is at the fame time 
whirling round ; then in no refpedt doth it ftand. Very right, faid he. 
Nothing then of this kind fhall move us, when it is faid : nor fhall any¬ 
one perfuade us, as if any thing, being one and the fame thing, could do ! 
and fufter contraries at one and the fame time, with reference to the famo 
obje£t, and in the fame refpeft. He fhall not perfuade me, faid he. But? 
however, faid I, that we may not be obliged to be tedious in going over 
all thefe quibbles, and in evincing them to be felfe, let us proceed on this 
fiippofition, that fo it is ; after we have agreed that, if at any time thefe 
things appear otherwife than as we now fettle them, we fhall yield up* 
again all we fhall gain by it. It is neceflary, faid he, to do fo. Would! 
not you then, faid I, deem thefe things among thofe which are oppofite to 
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one another ; whether they be a£lions or paflions, for in this there is no 
difference ; to affent, to wit, and to difTent, to defire to obtain a thing, 
and to rejeft it; to bring towards onefelf, and to pufh away ? I would 
deem thefe, faid he, among the things which are oppofite to each other. 
What then, faid I, with refpedl to thirfting, to hungering, and in general 
with refpeft to all the paflions ; and farther, to defire, to will, and all 
thefe, may they not fomehow be placed among thofe fpecies which have 
now been mentioned ? As for example, will you not always fay that the 
foul of one who has defire goes out after that which it defires, or brings 
near to it that which it wifhes to have ? Or again, in fo far as it wants 
fomething to be afforded it, like one who only fees an objebt, that it 
intimates by figns, to have it brought near, defiring the a£tual pofTeffion of 
it ? I would fay fo. But what, to be unwilling, not to wifh, nor to defire, 
fhall we not deem thefe of the fame kind, as to pufh away from the foul, 
and drive off, and every thing elfe which is oppofite to the former? Why 
not ? This being the cafe, fhall we fay there is a certain fpecies of the 
defires? and that the raoft confpicuous are thofe which we call thirft 
and hunger? We fhall fay fo, replied he. Is not the one the defire of 
drinking, and the other of eating? Yes. Is it then, when confidered as 
thirft, a defire in the foul of fomething further than of drink ? It' is 
according to the nature of the thirft. Is there then a thirft of a hot drink, 
or of a cold, of much or of little, or in fhort of fome particular kind of 
drink ? for, if there be any heat accompanying the thirft, it readily 
occafions a defire of a cold drink; but if cold accompanies it, then there is 
excited a defire of a warm drink: if the thirft be great, through many 
circumftances, it occafions a defire of much drink, but if final), a defire of 
a little drink : but the defire itfelf to thirft never creates the defire of any 
thing elfe, but of drink itfelf, as its nature prompts ; and in like manner of 
the appetite of hunger with relation to meat. Thus every defire, faid he, in 
itfelf, is of that alone of which it is the defire ; but to be a defire of fuch or 
l'uch a particular fpecies,are adventitious circumftances. Let not then any one, 
faid l, create us any trouble, as if we were inadvertent; that no one defired 
drink, but good drink ; or meat, but good meat: for indeed all men defire 
that which is good. If then thirft be a defire, it is of what is good; whether 
it be of drink, or of whatever elfe it is the defire. And in the fame way o£ 
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all the other, defiles. Perhaps, replied he, the man who fliould mention 
thelc things would Teem to fay i’omething material. But however, faid I, 
whatever things are of fuch a nature as to belong to any genus, have a 
general reference to the genus ; but each particular of thefe refers to a 
particular fpecies of that genus. I have not underftood you, laid he. Have 
you not underftood, faid I, that greater is of fuch a kind as to be greater 
than fomewhat ? Yes, indeed. Is it not greater than the lefler? Yes. 
And that which is confiderably greater than that which is confiderably 
lefler; is it not? Yes. And that which was formerly greater than that 
which was formerly lefler; and that which is to be greater than that which 
is to be lefler ? What elfe ? faid he. And after the fame manner, what 
is more numerous with refped to what is lefs numerous, and what is double 
with reference to what is half, and all fuch like things ; and further, what 
is heavier with refped to lighter, and fwifter to flower, and further ftill, 
hot to cold; and all fuch like things, are they not after this manner? 
Entirely fo. But what as to the fciences ? Is not the cafe the fame ? For, 
fcience itfelf is the fcience of learning itfelf, or of whatever elfe you think 
proper to make it the fcience : but a certain particular fcieuce, aud of fuch a 
particular kind, refers to a certain particular objedb, and of fuch a kind. 
What I mean is this. After the fcience of building houles arofe, did it not 
feparate from other fciences, fo as to be called architedure? What elfe? Was 
it not from its being of fuch a kind as none of others were? Yes. Was it 
not then from its being the art of fuch a particular thing, that itfelf became 
fuch a particular art ? And all other arts and fciences in like manner ? They 
are fo. Allow then, faid I, that this is what I wanted to exprefs, if you 
have now underftood it; where things are confidered as having reference to 
other things, generals alone refer to generals, and particulars to particulars. 
I do not however lay that the fcience altogether refembles that of which it 
is the fcience ; (as if, for example, the fcience of healthy and fickly were 
itfelf healthy and fickly; or that'the fcience of good and evil were it¬ 
felf good and evil.) But as fcience is not conftituted the fcience of 
that thing in general of which it is the fcience, but only of a certain 
quality of it (to wit, of its healthy and fickly ftate), fo itfelf comes to be 
a certain particular fcience ; and this caufes it to be called no longer 
fijnply a fcience, but the medicinal fcience; the particular fpecies to which 
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it belongs being fuperadded. I have underdood you, laid he, and it ap¬ 
pears to me to be lo. But will not you, faid I, make third, now, what¬ 
ever it be, to be one of thofe things which relpeft fomewhat elle, confi- 
dered as what it is, and it is furely third ? I will, faid he, and it refpebls 
drink. And does not a particular third defire a particular drink ? But 
third in general is neither of much nor of little, nor of good nor bad, 
nor, in one word, of any particular kind ; but of drink in general alone 
is third in general naturally the defile. Entirely fo, indeed. The foul of 
the man then who thirds, lb far as he thirds, inclines for nothing further 
than to drink ; this he defires, to this he hadens. It is plain. If then at 
any time any thing draw back the thirding foul, it mud be fome dif¬ 
ferent part of it from that which thirds, and leads it as a wild bead to 
drink : for, have we not faid that it is impoflible for the fame thing, in 
the fame refpe&s, and with the fame parts of it, to do at once contrary 
things ? It is indeed impoffible. In the fame manner, I imagine, as it is not 
proper to fay of an archer, that his hands at oncepulh out and likewifepull 
in the bow; but that the one hand is that which pulhes out, and the other that 
which pulls in. Entirely fo, faid he. But whether may we fay, that there are- 
fome who when athird are not willing to drink ? Yes, indeed, faid he, there 
are many, and many times that is the cafe. What now, faid I, may one 
fay of thefe perfons ? Might it not be faid, that there was in their foul 
fomewhat prompting them to drink, and likewife fomething hindering 
them, different from the other, and fuperior to the prompting principle ? 
It feems fo to me, laid he. Does not then the redraining principle arife 
from reafon when it arifes; but thofe which pulh, and drive forwards*' 
proceed from paffions and difeafes ? It appears fo. We lhall then, faid I, 
not unreafonably account thefe to be two, and different from one another; 
calling the one part which reafons, the rational part of the foul; but 
that part with which it loves, and hungers, and thirds, and thofe other 
appetites, the irrational and concupifcible part, the friend of certain gra¬ 
tifications and pleafures. We lhall not, faid he ; but we may mod reason¬ 
ably confider them in this light. Let thefe then, faid I, be allowed to be 
didinfl fpecies in the foul. But as to that of anger, is it a third princi¬ 
ple, or has it affinity to one of thofe two ? Perhaps it has, faid he, to the 
concupifcible part. But 1 believe, faid I, what I have lomewhere heard, 
vol. i. ao how 
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how that Leontius, the Ion of Aglaion, as he returned from the Pyrasum, 
perceived fome dead bodies lying in the fewer, below the outfide of the 
north wall, and had both a defire to look at them, and at the fame time 
was averfe from it, and turned himfelf away ; and for a while he ftrug- 
gled with his defire, and covered his eyes ; but, at laft, being overcome 
by his appetite, with eager eyes, running towards the dead bodies, Lo 
now, faid he, you wretched eyes 1 glut yourfelves with this fine fpeftacle- 
1 too, faid he, have heard it. This fpeech now, faid I, Shows that anger 
fometimes oppofes the appetites, as being different one from another. It 
fhows it, indeed, faid he. And do not we often perceive, faid I, when, 
the appetites compel any one contrary to reafon, that he reproaches- 
himfelf, and is angry at the compelling principle within him ? And when 
the rational and concupifcible are in a ftate of fedition, anger in fuch a 
perfon becomes as it were an ally to reafon: but when the appetite goes 
along with reafon,' then anger gives no oppofition. You will fay, I ima¬ 
gine, that you have perceived nothing of this kind in yourfelf at any time, 
nor yet in another. No, by Jupiter, faid he. What now, faid I,, when 
one imagines he does an injury, the more generous he is, is he not fo 
much the lefs apt to be angry, when he fuffers hunger and cold, or any- 
other fuch things, from one who infli&s, as he imagines, thefe things with 
juftice ? And, as I have faid, his anger will not incline him to rife up 
agaiuft fuch an one. True, faid he. But what? when a man imagines 
he is injured, does not anger in fuch an one burn? is he not indignant? and- 
does he not fight, as an ally, on the fide of what appears to he juft ? and* 
under all the Sufferings of hunger, cold, and fuch like, does he not bear up; 
and conquer; and ceafe not from his generous toils, till either he accomplish, 
them, or die, or be reftrained by the rational principle within him, like a. 
dog hy the Shepherd, and is rendered mild ? It perfeflly refembles, faid 
he, what you fay ; for, in our city, we appointed the auxiliaries to be 
obedient, as dogs, to the rulers of the city, as to Shepherds.. You rightly 
Underftand, Said I, what I would fay. But have you befides confidered this ? 
As what ? That here the reverfe appears concerning the irafcible from that, 
in the former caSe: for there we were: deeming it the fame with the con¬ 
cupifcible ; but now we Say it is far from it; or that, in the Sedition of 
the foul, it much rather joins its arms with {he rational part. Entirely fo, 
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faid he. Is it then as fomething different from it, or as a fpecies of the 
rational ? fo as that there are not three fpecies, but only two in the foul, 
the rational and concupifcible. Or, as there were three fpecies which 
completed the city, the lucrative, the auxiliary, the legiflative; fa, in the 
foul, this irafcible is a third thing, naturally an auxiliary to the rational, 
if it be not corrupted by bad education ? Of neceffity it is, faid he, a 
third. Yes, faid 1, if at leaft it appear to be any way different from the 
rational, as it appeared to be diftindt from the concupifcible. But that is 
not difficult, faid he, to be feen. For one may fee this, even in little 
children, that immediately from their infancy they are full of anger; but 
fome appear, to me at leaft, never at all to participate of reafon ; and the 
moft arrive at it but late. Yes, truly, faid I, you fay right. And one 
may yet further obferve in the brute creatures, that what you fay is really 
the cafe: and befides this, it is likewife attefted by what we formerly 
mentioned from Homer ', 

His breaft he (truck, and thus his heart reproved. 

For, in that pafTage, Homer has plainly made one part reprehend another; 
the part which reafons about good and evil, reprehend the part which i$ 
unrealonably angry. You fay perfectly right, faid he. Thefe things, faid 
I, we have with difficulty agreed to ; and it is now Efficiently acknow¬ 
ledged, that the fame fpecies of principles as are in a city are in every 
individual, and in the fame number. They are fo. Muft: it not there¬ 
fore of neceffity follow, that after what manner the city was wife, and in 
what refpeft, after the fame manner, and in the fame refpeft, is the indivi¬ 
dual wife alfo. Why not ? And in what refpedls, and after what manner, 
the individual is brave, in the fame refpeft, and after the fame manner, is acity 
brave. And fo in all other refpefts, both of them are the fame as to virtue. 
Of neceffity. And I think, Glauco, we fhall fay that a man is juft in the fame 
way as we faid a city was fo? This likewife is quite neceffary. But have we 
not fomehow forgot this, that the city was juft, when every one of the three 
fpecies in it did each its own work ? We do not appear to me, faid he, 
to-jiave forgot it. We muft then remember likewife, that each one of 
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us will be juft, and do his own work, when he doth his own aflaiis 
within himfelf. We muft, faid he, carefully remember it. Is it not then 
proper that the rational part (hould govern, as it is wife, and hath the 
care of the whole foul ? and that the irafcible part thould be obedient, and 
an auxiliary of the other ? Certainly. Shall not then the mixture, as 
we obferved, of mufic and gymnaftic make thefe two harmonious, railing 
and nourilhing the one with beautiful reafonings and difciplines, and un¬ 
bending the other, foothing and rendering it mild by harmony and rhythm ? 
Moll perfectly, faid he. And when thofe two are in this manner nou- 
rilhed, and have been truly taught, and inftrufted in their own affairs, 
let them be fet over the concupilcible part, which in every one is the 
greater part of the foul, and in its nature moll jnlatiably defirous of being 
gratified: and let them take care of this part, left, being filled with thefe 
bodily pleafures, as they are called, it become great and vigorous, and do 
not its own work, but attempt to enflave and rule over thofe it ought 
not, and overturn the whole life of all in general. Entirely fo, faid he. 
And might he not, faid I, by this principle, guard likewife in the bell 
manner againft enemies from without, by its influence both over the whole 
foul and body likewife, the one deliberating, and the other fighting in 
obedience to its leader, and executing with fortitude the things deliberated? 
It is fo. And I think that we call a man brave, when, through all the 
pains and pleafures of life, the irafcible part preferves the opinion 
didlated by reafon concerning what is terrible, and what is not. Right, 
faid he. And we call him wife, from that fmall part which governs in 
him, and dilates thefe things, having in it the knowledge of what is 
advantageous for each one, and for the whole community of the three 
themfelves. PerfedUy fo. But what, do we not call him temperate, 
moreover, from the friendlhip. and harmony of thefe very things, when 
the governing and governed agree in one, that reafon ought to govern, 
and when they do not raile fedition ? Temperance, faid he, is no other 
than this, both as to the city and the individual. But, as we have often 
faid, he Ihall be juft, by thefe things, and in this manner. It is quite 
necefiary. What then, faid I,, has any thing blunted us, that we ftiould 
think j. ftice to be any thing elfe than what it has appeared to be 
in a city ? Nothing appears to me at leaft, faid he, to have done it.. 
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But in this manner, let us, by all means, confirm ourfelves, if there yet 
remain any doubt in the foul, that can be an obje&ion to this principle, 
by bringing the man into difficult circumftances. As what ? Such as 
this: if we were obliged to declare toneeroing fuch a city, and concern¬ 
ing a man born and educated conformably to it, whether we thought fuch 
a one, when intruded with gold or filver, would embezzle it; do you 
imagine that any one would think fuch a one would do it fooner than 
thofe who are not of fuch a kind ? No one, faid he. Will not fuch a 
one then be free of facrileges, thefts, treacheries, againft companions in 
private, or the city in public ? He will be free. Nor will he ever, in 
any lhape, be faithlefs, either as to his oaths, or other declarations. How- 
can he ? Adulteries, and negleft of parents, impiety againfl; the Gods, 
will belong to every one elfe, fooner than to fuch an one. They will be¬ 
long to every one elfe, truly, faid he. And is not this the caufe of all 
thefe things, that, of all the parts within him, each one thing does its own 
work, as to governing and being governed ?. This is it, and nothing elfe. 
•Do you defire juftice to be any thing elle, but fuch a power as produces 
fuch men and cities ? Not I, truly, faid he, for my part. Our dream 
then which we conjectured is at laft accomplithed; that when we firft 
began to build our city, we feemed, by fome God’s affiftance, to have got 
to a beginning and pattern of juftice. Entirely fo» And that, GJauco, 
was a certain image of juftice, according to which, it behoved the man 
who was fitted by nature for the office of a (hoe-maker, to perform pro¬ 
perly that office, and to do nothing elfe, and he who is a carpenter to 
perform that office, and all others in the lame way. It appears fo. 
>And of fuch a kind truly was juftice, as it appeared to us, I do not mean 
as to external aClion, but concerning that which is really internal, .re- 
kiting to the man himfelf,. and thofe things which are properly his own ; 
not allowing any principle in himfelf to attempt to do what belongs to 
others, nor the principles to be pragmatical, engaging in one. another’s 
affairs ; but in reality well eftabliffiing his own proper affairs, and holding 
the government of himfelf, adorning himfelf, and becoming his own friend, 
and attuning thofe three principles in the moft natural manner, as three mu- 
fical firings, bafe, tenor, and treble, or whatever others may chance to inter¬ 
vene. Thus he will be led to combine, all thefe together, and become of many 
. 3 an 
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an entire one, temperate and attuned, and in that manner to perforrfi 
■whatever is done, either in the way of acquiring wealth, or concerning 
the management of the body, or any public affair or private bargain; and 
in all thefe cafes to account and call that a&ion juft and handfome, which 
always fuftains and promotes this habit; and to call the knowledge which 
prefides over this action, wifdom : but to call that an unjuft ad ion which 
•diffolves this habit, and the opinion which prefides over this, folly. You 
fay perfectly true, Socrates, faid he. Be it fo, faid I. If then we fhould 
fay that we have found out a juft man and city, and what juftice is ia 
them, I do not think we fhould feem to be altogether telling a lie. No, 
by Jupiter, faid he. May we fay fo ? We may fay it. Be it fo, faid I. 
But we were next, I think, to confider injuftice. That is plain. Muft 
it not then be fome fedition among the three principles, fome pragmati- 
calnefs and intermeddling in things foreign to their proper bufinefs, and an 
infurreflion of fome one principle againft the whole foul, to govern in it 
when it does not belong to it, but which is of fuch a nature, as what 
really ought to be in fubjebtion to the governing principle ? I imagine then 
we fhall call their tumult and miftake by fuch names as thefe, injuftice, 
intemperance, cowardice and folly, and in general all vice. Thefe things, 
laid he, are fb. To do injuftice then, faid I, and to be injurious, and like- 
wife to do juftly, all thefe muft be very manifeft, if, to wit, injuftice and 
juftice are fo. As how ? Becaufe they are no way different from what is 
fakitary or noxious : as thefe are in the body, fo are the others in the foul. 
How ? faid he. Such things as are healthy conftilute health, and fuch as 
are noxious produce difeafe. Yes. And muft not the doing juftly pro¬ 
duce juftice, and doing unjuftly produce injuftice ? Of neceffity. But to 
produce health, is to eftablifh all in the body according to nature; to 
govern and to be governed of one another; and to produce difeafe, is to 
govern and be governed, one part by another, contrary to nature. It 
is indeed. Then again, to produce juftice, is it not to eftablifh all in the 
foul according to nature, to govern and be governed by one another ? 
And injuftice is to govern apd be governed by one another, contrary to 
nature. Plainly fo, faid he. Virtue then, it feems, is a fort, of health, 
and beauty, and good habit of the foul; and vice the difeafe, and defor¬ 
mity, and infirmity. It is fo. Do net then honourable purfuits lead to 
a the 
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the acquifition of virtue? but difhonourable ones to that of vice ? Of ne- 
ceffity. What remains then for us, as feems, to confider, is, whether 
it be profitable to do juftly, and to purfue what is honourable, and to be 
Juft; whether a man under fuch a charadler be unknown or not ? Or to 
do unjuftly, and to be unjuft, though one be never punifhed, nor by 
chaftifement become better ? But, faid he, Socrates, this fpeculation 
feems now, to me at leaft, to be ridiculous. For if, when the nature of 
the body is corrupted, it be thought that life is not worth having, not 
even though one had all kinds of meats and drinks, all kind of wealth, 
all kind of dominion; when the nature of that by which we live is dis¬ 
ordered, and thoroughly corrupted, fliall life then be worth having, though 
one can do every thing elfe which he inclines, except afcertaining, how he 
fliall be liberated from vice and injuftice, and acquire juftice and virtue, fince, 
to wit, both thefe things have appeared as we have reprefented them ? It 
would be truly ridiculous, faid I. But, however, as we have arrived at 
fuch a point as enables us moft diftiinftly to perceive that thefe things are 
fo, we muft not be weary. We muft, by Jupiter, faid he, the leaft of 
all things defift. Come then, faid I, that you may likewife fee how many 
principles vice pofieffes, principles which, as I imagine,-are worthy of 
attention. I attend, faid he, only tell me. And truly now, faid I, fince 
we have reached this part of our difcourfe, it appears to me as from a lofty 
place of furvey, that there is one principle of virtue, but thofe of vice are 
infinite. Of which there are four, which deServe to be mentioned. How 
do you fay ? replied he. There feem to be as many fpecies of foul as 
there are of republics. How many then ? Tliere are five, faid I, of re¬ 
publics, and five of the foul. Tell, faid he, what thefe are. I fay, replied 
I, that this, which we have gone through, is one fpecies of a republic ; 
and it may have a two-fold appellation ; for, if among the rulers there 
be one furpafling the reft, it may be called a Monarchy ; if there be feve- 
ral, an Ariftocracy. True, faid he. I call this then, faid I, one fpecies ; 
for, whether they be feveral, or but one, who govern, they will never alter 
the principal laws of the city; obferving the nurture and education we 
have defcribed. It is not likely, faid he. 

THE END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 
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I DENOMINATE then indeed both fuch a city and republic, and fuch 
a man as we have defcribed, good and upright; and if this republic be an’ 
upright one, I deem the others bad and erroneous, both as to the regula¬ 
tions in cities, and the eftablilhing the temper of foul of individuals, and 
that in four fpecies of depravity. Of what kind are thefe ? laid he. I 
was then proceeding to mention them in order, as they appeared to me 
to rife out of one another: but Polemarchus firetching out his hand (for 
he lat a little further off than Adimantus) caught him by the robe at 
hislhoulder, and drew him near ; and, bending himfelf towards him, fpoke 
lomething in a whifper, of which we heard nothing but this: Shall we 
let pafs then ? faid he, or what lhall we do ? Not at all, faid Adimantus, 
fpeaking now aloud. And I replied, What then will not you let pafs ? 
You, faid he, for it was to you I alluded. You feem to us to be growing 
negligent, and to Heal a whole branch of the difcourfe, and that not the leaft 
confiderable, that you may not have the trouble of going through it; and 
you imagine that you elcaped our notice, when you made this fpeech lo 
limply, viz. that, both as to. wives and children, it is manifeft to every 
one that thefe things will be common among friends. Did not I fay 
right, Adimantus? Yes, faid he: but this, which was rightly faid, like 
other parts of your difcourfe, requires explanation : to lhow what is the 
manner of their being common ; for there may be many kinds of it. Do 
not omit then to tell which is the method you fpoke of; for we have been 
in expectation for fome time pall, imagining you would, on fome occa- 
fion, make mention of the propagation of children, in w hat way they 
Ihould be propagated ; and, when they are born, how they Ihould be nur¬ 
tured ; and every thing relative to what you fpoke concerning wives and 
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children being in common ; for we imagine, that it is of confiderable, 
nay, of the utmoft importance to the ftate, when this is rightly performed, 
or otherwife. But now when you are entering on the confideration of 
another conftitution, before you have fufficiently difcuffed thefe things, it 
fecmed proper to us what you now heard, not to let you pafs, before you 
went over all thefe things, as you did the others. And you may count me 
too, faid Glauco, as joining in this vote. You may eafily judge, Socrates, 
laid Thralymachus, that this is the opinion of us all. What is this, faid 
I, vou have done, laying hold of me : What a mighty difcourle do you 
again raife, as you did at the beginning, about a republic, in which I was 
rejoicing as having now completed it, being pleafed if any one would 
have let thefe things pafs, and been content with what was then faid! 
But you know not what a fwarm of reafonings you raife by what you now 
challenge, w'hich I forefeeing palled by at that time, left it fhould occafion 
great difturbance. What then, faid Thrafymachus, do you imagine that 
thefe are now come hither to melt gold, and not to hear reafonings ? 
Yes, faid I, but in meafure. The whole of life, Socrates, faid Glauco, is 
with the wife, the meafure of hearing fuch reafonings as thefe. But pafs 
what relates to us, and do not at all grudge to explain your opinion con¬ 
cerning the obje£t of our inquiry,—What fort of community of wives and 
children is to be obferved by our guardians, and concerning the nurture of 
the latter while very young, in the period between their generation and 
their education, which feems to be the moft troublefome of all. Endea¬ 
vour then to tell us in what manner it Ihould be done. It is not ealy, 
happy Glauco, faid I, lo go through thefe things ; for there are many of 
them hard to be believed, whether the things we fay be poftible; and 
though they could eafily be effedled, whether they would be for the beft 
might ftill be doubted : wherefore, dear companion, 1 grudge fomewhat 
to touch on thefe things, left our reafonings appear to be rather what were 
to be wilhed for, than what could take place. Do not at all grudge, laid 
he ; for your hearers are neither ftupid, nor incredulous, nor ill-afTefted 
towards you. Then I laid, Do you lay this, moft excellent Glauco, with 
a defire to encourage me ? I do, laid he. Then your difcourle has a quite 
contrary elfeift, faid I; for, if I trufted to myfelf, that 1 underftood what 
I am to lay, your encouragement would do well. For one who under- 
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■{lands the truth,about the greateft and the moft interefting affairs,fpeaks with 
fafety and confidence among the wife and friendly; but to be diffident of one- 
felf, and doubtful of the truth, and at the fame time to be haranguing as I do 
now, is both dreadful and dangerous; not only left he fhould be expofedto 
ridicule (for that is but a trifling thing), but left that, miftaking the truth, 
I not only fall myfelf, but draw my friends along with me into an error 
about things in which we ought leaft of all to be miftaken. I adore there¬ 
fore Adraftia, for the fake of what, Glauco, I am going to fay. For 1 truft 
it is a fmaller offence to be a man-flayer without intention, than to be an 
impoftor with regard to what is good and excellent, juft and lawful: and 
it were better to hazard fuch a thing among enemies than friends; fo that 
you muft give me better encouragement. Then Glauco, laughing: But, 
Socrates, laid he, if we fuffer any thing amifs from your difcourfe, we fhall 
acquit you as clear of any man-flaughter, and as no impoftor: fo proceed 
boldly. JBut indeed, faid I, he who is acquitted at a court of juftice is deemed 
clear of the crime, as the law fays ; and if it be fo in that cafe, ’tis reafon- 
able it fhould be fo in this. For this reafon then, faid he, proceed. We 
muft now, faid I, return again to what it teems fhould, according to method, 
have been recited before; and perhaps it is right to proceed in this manner, 
that, after having entirely finifhed the drama refpefting the men, we go over 
that which concerns the women ; efpecially fince you challenge me to pro¬ 
ceed in this manner. For, in my opinion, men who have been born and 
educated in fuch a manner as we have defcribed, can have no right poffeffion 
and enjoyment of children and wives, but in purfuing the fame track in which 
we have proceeded from the beginning.: for we have endeavoured, in our 
reafoning, to form fomehow men as the guardians of a flock. We have. 
Let us proceed then, having eftablifhed likewife affairs relating to propaga¬ 
tion and education in a manner fimilar to that of the males; and let us confider 
whether it be proper for us to do fb or not. How do you mean ? replied he. 
Thus : Whether fhall we judge it proper for the females of our guardian 
■dogs, to watch like ife in the fame manner as the males do, and to hunt 
along with them, and do every thing elfe in common ? Or fhall we judge it 
proper for them to manage domeftic affairs within doors, as being unable 
for the Other exercites, becaufe of the bringing forth and the nurfrng the 
whelps; and the males to labour, and to have the whole care of the flocks i 
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They are to do all, fa id he, in common. Only we are to employ the 
females as the weaker, Aid the males as the ftronger. Is it ppfiible then, 
laid I, to employ any creature for the fame purpoles with another, unlefs 
you give it the fame nurture and education as you give the other ? It is not 
poffible. If then we Ihall employ the women for the fame purpofes as we 
do the men, mull we not likewife teach them the lame things ? We mult. 
Were not both mufic and gymnaftic bellowed on the males ? They were. 
Thefe two arts therefore, and thofe likewife refeting to war, muft be 
bellowed alfo on the women, and they muft be employed about the fame 
things.. It is reafonable, faid he, from what you fay. Yet as thefe things, 
faid I, are contrary perhaps to cuftom, many of thefe things we are how 
fpeaking of may appear ridiculous, if pradlifed in the way we mention. 
Extremely fo, replied he. What, faid I, do you perceive as the moft ridi¬ 
culous part ? Or is it plainly becaufe that you fee the women naked in 
the Palaeftra wreftling with the men, and not only the young women, but 
even the more advanced in years, in the feme manner as old men in the 
wreftling-fchools, when they are wrinkled, and not at all hatidfome to the 
eye, yet ftill fond of the exercifes? Yes, by Jupiter, faid he. Becaufe it 
might indeed appear ridiculous, at leaft as matters Hand at prefent. Muft 
we not therefore, faid I, fince we have entered upon this difcourfe, be afraid 
of the railleries of the men of pleafentry, whatever things they may fey with 
regard to fuch a revolution being introduced, as well in gymnaftic as in 
mufic, and particularly in the ufe'of arms, and the management of horfes? 
You fay right, replied he. But fince we have entered on this difcourfe, we 
muft go to the rigour of the law, and beg thefe men not to follow their own 
cuftoms, but to think ferioufly, and remember, that it is not long ago fince 
thefe things appeared bafe and ridiculous to the Greeks, which are only fo' 
now to the moft of the barbarians : fuch as to fee naked men. And when 
firft the Cretans, and afterwards the Lacedaemonians, began their exercifes, 
it was in the power of the men of humour of that time to turn all thefe 
things into ridicule. Do not you think fo? I do. But I imagine, that 
when upon experience it appeared better to ftrip themfelves of all thefe 
things, than to be wrapped in them, what was ridiculous indeed to the eye, 
was removed by the idea of the beft, mentioned in our reafoniwg ; and this 
too Ihowed manifeftly, that he is a fool who deems any thing ridiculous 
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but what is bad, and attempts to rally upon any other idea of the ridiculous 
but that of the foolifh and the vicious, or to be fefious in any other purfuit 
but that of the good. By all means, faid he. Is not this then iirft of all to- 
be agreed on, whether thefe things be pofiible or not? And we muft allow 
it to be a matter of difpute, if any one, either in jed or earned:, incline to 
doubt, whether the human nature in the female fex be able, in every thing, 
to bear a lhare with the male ? or if it be not in any one thing ? or if it be 
able in fome things, but not in others ? and among which of thefe are the 
affairs of war ? WoulcLnot the man who thus fets out in the mod: handfome 
manner conclude too, as it feems, mod handlbmely ? By far, faid he. Are- 
you willing, then, faid I, that we ourfelves, indead of others, difpute about 
thefe things, that the oppofite fide may not be deditute of a defence ? No¬ 
thing hinders, faid he. Let us then fay this for them : That there is no 
need, Socrates and Glauco, of others to difpute with you about this matter ? 
for yourfelves in the beginning of your edablifhment, when you edablifhed 
your city, agreed, that it was neceflary for each individual to pra&ife one 
budnefs, according to their feveral genius. I think we acknowledged it; 
for why fhould they not ? Does not then the genius of the male differ 
widely from that of the female ? Why does it not differ ? And is it not fit 
to enjoin each a different work, according to their genius? Why not? 
Are not you then in the wrong now, and contradict yourfelves, when voir 
fay that men and women ought to do the fame things, whild their nature is 
extremely different ? Can you in anfwer to thefe objedtions, admirable 
Glauco, make any defence ? It is not quite an eafy matter, faid he, to do it 
immediately ; but I will entreat you, and do now entreat you, to go through' 
the arguments on our fide, whatever they may be. Thefe are the things, 
Glauco, replied I, and many other fuch like, which I long ago forefeeing, 
was both afraid and backward to touch on the law concerning the pof- 
feffion of wives, and the education of children. It is not eafy, by Jupiter, 
replied he. It is not, faid I. But the cafe is thus: If a man fall into a 
fmaJl fifh-pond, or into the middle of the greated fea, he mud dill fwim 
in the one no lefs than in the other. Entirely fo. Mud not we fwim 
then, and endeavour to elcape from this reafoning, expe&ing that either 
fome dolphin is to carry us out, or that we fhall have fome other remark¬ 
able deliverance ? It feems we mud do fo, replied he. Come then, faid I, 
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Tbt us fee if we can any where find an out-gate ; for we did acknowledge 
that different natures ought to ftudy different things ; but the nature of mail 
and woman is different; yet now we fay that different natures ought to 
fludy the fame things : thefe are the things which you accufe us of. Cer¬ 
tainly. How generous, Glauco, faid I, is the power of the art of contra- 
diding ! How ? Becaufe, replied I, many feem to fall into it unwillingly, 
and imagine that they are not cavilling, but reafoning truly, becaufe they are 
not able to underftand the fubjed, by dividing it into its proper parts; 
and under this arguing will purfue the oppofite of their fubjed, ufing 
cavilling inftead of reafoning. This is indeed, faid he, the cafe with many; 
but does it at prefent extend likewife to us ? Entirely fo, faid I. We feem 
then unwillingly to have fallen into a contradiction. How ? Becaufe we 
have very ftrenuoufly and very keenly afferted, that when the nature is not 
the fame, they ought not to have the fame employments; but we have 
not in any refped confidered what is the charaderiftic of the famenefs or 
diverfity of nature, nor to what it points: we flopped then, when we had 
afligned different purfuits to different natures, and to t^iefame natures the 
fame purfuits. We have never indeed, faid he, confidered it. It is there¬ 
fore, replied I, ftill in our power, as appears, to queftion ourfelves, whether 
the nature of the bald, or of thofe who wear their hair, be the fame, and 
not different ? And after we fhould agree that it was different, whether, if 
the bald made fhoes, we fhould allow thofe who wear hair to make them ? 
or, if thofe who wear hair made them, whether we fhould allow the 
others ? That were ridiculous, replied he. Is it in any other refped, faid 
I, ridiculous then, that we did not wholly determine the famenefs and 
diverfity of nature, but attended only to that fpeciesof diverfity and fame-_ 
nefs which refpedts the employments themfelves; juft as we fay that the 
phyfician, and the man who has a medical foul, have one and the fame 
nature ? Do not you think fo ? I do. But that the phyfician and architect 
have a different nature. Entirely. And fo, replied I, of the nature of men and 
of women, if it appear different, in refped to any art, or other employment, , 
we fhall fay, that this different employment-is to be afligned to each fepa- 
rately. But if their nature appear different only in this, that the female brings 
forth, and the male begets, we fhall not fay that this has at all fhown the 
m: n to be different from the woman in the refpect we fpeak of. But we 
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fl.all {till be of opinion, that both our guardians and their wives ought to 
purfue the fame employments. And with reafon, faid he. Shall we not 
then henceforth defire any one who fays the contrary, to inftrutt us in 
this point, what is that art or ftudy refpedting the eftablilhment of a city, 
where the nature of the man and woman is not the fame, but different ? 
It is reafonable, truly. Poffibly fome one may fay, as you was faying 
fome time fince, that it is not eafy to tell this fufficiently on the fudden, but 
that it is not difficult to one who has confidered it. One might indeed fay 
fo. Are you willing then that we defire fuch an opponent to liflen to us, 
if by any means we fhall (how him that there is in the adminiftration of 
the city no employment peculiar to the women ? By all means. Come on 
then, ((hall we fay to him 1 ) anfwer us. Is not this your meaning ? That 
one man has a good genius for any thing, and another a bad, in this re- 
fpeft, that the one learns any thing eafily, and the other with difficulty ; 
and the one with a' little inftrudfion difeovers much in what he learns; but the 
other, when he obtains much inftrudlion and care, does not retain even what 
he has learned : with the one, the body is duly fubfervient to the mind; with 
the other, it oppofes its improvement: are there any other marks than thefe 
by which you would determine one to have a good genius for any thing, and 
another to have a bad one ? No one, faid he, would mention any other. 
Know you then of any thing which is managed by mankind, with reference 
to which the men have not all thefe marks in a more excellent degree than 
the women ? Or, (hould we not be tedious, if we mentioned particularly 
the weaving art, and the dreffing pot-herbs and vi&uals, in which the fe¬ 
male genius feems to be fomewhat confiderable, and is mod ridiculous 
where it is furpaffed ? You fay true, faid he, that in the general, in every 
thing the one genius is fuperior to the other, yet there are many women 
who in many things excel many men : but, on the whole, it is as you 
fay. There is not then, my friend, any office among the whole inhabit¬ 
ants of the city peculiar to the woman, confidered as woman, nor to the 
man, confidered as man; but the geniuses are indifcriminately diffufed 
through both : the woman is naturally fitted for (haring in all offices, and 
fo is the man ; but in all the woman is weaker than the man. Perfe&ly 
fo. Shall we then commit every thing to the care of the men, and no¬ 
thing to the care of the women ? How fhall we do fo ? It is therefore, I 
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imagine, as we fay, that one woman too is fitted by natural genius for 
being a phyfician, and another is not; one is naturally a mufician, and 
another is not ? What elfe ? And one is naturally fitted for gymnaflic, and 
another is not; one is fitted for war, and another is not. 1 at leaf! am of 
this opinion. And is not one likewile a lover of philofophy, and another 
averfe to it; one of high fpirits, and another of low ? This likewife is 
true. And has not one woman a natural genius for being a guardian, and 
another not ? And have not we made choice of fuch a genius as this for 
our guardian men ? Of fuch a genius as this. The nature then of the 
woman and of the man for the guardianfhip of the city is the fame, only 
that the one is weaker, and the other ftronger. It appears fo. And fuch 
women as thefe are to be chofen to dwell with thefe men, and be guar¬ 
dians along with them, as they are naturally fit for them, and of a kindred 
genius. Entirely fo. And mull: not the fame employments be affigned 
to the fame natures ? The fame. We are now arrived by a circular 
progreflion at what we formerly mentioned ; and, we allow that it is not 
contrary to nature, to appoint for the wives of our guardians mufic and 
gymnaflic. By all means. We are not then eftablifhing things impofli- 
ble, or fuch as can only be wifhed for, fince we eftablifh the law according 
to nature; and what is at prefent contrary to thefe things, is contrary to 
nature rather, as appears. It feems fo. Was not our inquiry to hear of 
what was poflible and beft ? It was. And we have agreed, that thefe 
things are poflible. We have. 1 And we mufl next agree, that they are 
beft. It is plain we muft. In order therefore to make a guardian woman, 
at leaft the education will not be different from that of the men, efpecially 
as fhe has received the fame natural genius. It will not be different. 
What do you think then of fuch an opinion as this ? Of what r That of 
imagining with yourfelf one man to be better, and another vvorfe,—or do 
you deem them to be all alike ? By no means. In the city now which we 
eftablifh, whether do you judge, that our guardians with this education we 
have dcfcribcd, or fhoe-makers with education iu their art, will be render¬ 
ed the better men ? The queftion, replied he, is ridiculous. I uuderftand 
you, faid I. But what? Of all the other citizens, are not they the beft? 
By far. But what ? Will not thefe women too be the beft of women? They 
will be fo, replied he, by far.. Is there any thing better in a city tlian 
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that both the women and the men be rendered the very beft ? There is not. 
This then will be effected by muiic and gymnaftic, being afforded them ac¬ 
cording as we have deferibed. Why will it not r We have then eftablifhed 
a law which is not only poffible, but moreover beft for the ftate. We, 
have. The wives, then, of our guardians muft be unclothed, fince they 
are to-put on virtue for clothes ; and they muft bear a part in war, and the 
other guardianfhip of the city, and do nothing elfe. But the lighteft part 
of thefe fervices is to be allotted to the women rather than to the men, 
on account of the weaknefs of their fex. And the man who laughs at 
naked women, whilft performing the exercifes for the lake of what is beft, 
reaps the empty' fruit of a ridiculous wifdom, and in no refped knows, as 
appears, at what he laughs, nor why he does it. For that ever was and 
will be deemed a noble faying. That what is profitable is beautiful, and 
what is hurtful is bafe. By all means. Let us fay then, that we have 
efcaped one wave,' as it were, having thus fettled the law with refpetft to 
the women, without being wholly overwhelmed, ordaining that our male 
and female guardians are to manage all things in common : but ourreafon- 
ing has been confiftent with itfelf, as it refpe&s both what is poffible and 
likewife advantageous. 

It is truly no fmall wave you have efcaped, faid he. You will not, re¬ 
plied I, call it a great one, when you fee what follows. Mention it, faid 
he, that I may fee. That law, replied I, and thofe others formerly 
mentioned, are adopted, as I imagine, by the following. Which? That 
thefe women muft all be common to all thefe men, and that no one wo¬ 
man dwell wdth any man privately, and that their children likewife be 
common ; that neither the parent know his own children, nor the chil¬ 
dren their parent. This is much greater than the other, as to the incre¬ 
dibility, both of its being poffible, and at the fame time advantageous. I 
do not believe, replied I, that any one will doubt of its utility, at leaft, 
as if it were not the greateft good to have the women and children in 
common, if it were but poffible. But I think the, greateft queftion will 
be, whether it be poffible or not ? One may very readily, faid he, dis¬ 
pute as to both. You mention, replied I, a crowd of difputes. But I 
thought that I fhould at leaft have efcaped from the one, if its utility had 
been agreed on, and that it fhould have only remained to confider its pof- 
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libility. But you have not, faid be, eleaped unobferved ; give then an ac¬ 
count of both. I mud then, faid I, fubmit to a trial. But, however, in¬ 
dulge me thus far : allow me to fead myfelf, as thofe are wont to fead 
themfelves who are fluggilh in their dianoetic part, when they walk alone. 
For men of this fort, fometimes before they find out how they (hall attain 
what they defire; waving that inquiry, that they may not fatigue them¬ 
felves in deliberating about the poffibility or impoflibility of it, fuppofe 
they have obtained what they defire, and then go through what remains. 
And they delight in running over what they will do when their defirc is 
obtained, rendering their foul, otherwife indolent, more indolent fill. I 
am now effeminate after this manner, and wifli to defer thofe debates, and 
to inquire afterwards whether thefe things be poflible. But at prefent, 
holding them poflible, if you allow me, I will confider in what manner 
our rulers fhall regulate thefe things, when they take place, that they 
may be done in the mod advantageous manner, both to the date and the 
guardians. Thefe things I fhall endeavour, in the fird place, to go over 
with your affiftance, and the others afterwards, if you allow me. I allow, 
faid he, and inquire accordingly. I imagine then, faid I, that if our 
rulers are worthy of that name, and in like manner thefe who are their 
auxiliaries, their miniders in the government, the latter will be difpofed 
to do whatever is injoined them, and the former will be ready to command; 
enjoining them fome things in direft obedience to the law, and imitating 
the law in whatever things are intruded to them. It is likely, faid he. 
Do you now, faid I, who are their lawgiver, in the fame manner as you 
have chofen out the men, choofe out likewife the women, making their 
genius as fimilar as poflible: and as they dwell and eat together in com¬ 
mon ; and as no one poflefles any of thefe things privately, they will 
meet together ; and being mingled in their exercifes and other converfa- 
tion, they will be led from an innate neceflity, as I imagine, to mutual 
embraces. Do not I feem to fay what will neceflarily happen ? Not, 
replied he, by any geometrical, but amatory neceflity, which feems to be 
more pungent than the other, to perfuade and draw the bulk of mankind. 
Much more, faid I, But after this, Glauco, to mix together in a difor- 
derly manner, or to do any thing elfe, is neither holy in a city of happy 
perfons, nor will the rulers permit it. It were not jufl, laid he. It is 
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plain then, that after this we mud make marriages as much as poffible 
facred ; but the mod: advantageous would be facred. By all means. How 
then fhall they be mod: advantageous ? Tell me that, Glauco, for I fee 
in your houfes dogs of chace, and a great many excellent birds. Have 
you then indeed ever attended at all, in any refpedl, to their marriages, 
and the propagation of their fpecies ? How ? faid he. Firft of all, that 
among thefe, although they be excellent themlelves, are there not feme 
who are mod excellent ? There are. Whether then do you breed from 
all of them alike? or are you careful to breed chiefly from the beft? 
From the beft. But how ? From the youngeft or from the oldeft, or 
from thole who are moft in their prime ? From thofe in their prime. 
And if the breed be not of this kind, you reckon that the race of birds 
and dogs greatly degenerates. 1 reckon fo, replied he. And what think 
you as to horfes, faid I, and other animals? is the cafe any otherwife 
with refpeft to thefe ? That, faid he, were abfurd. Strange, faid I, my 
friend ! What extremely perfefl: governors muft we have, if the cafe be 
the fame with refpedl to the human race ! However, it is fo, replied he; 
but what then ? Becaufe there is a neceffity, faid I, for their uling many 
medicines: for where bodies have no occafion for medicines, but are 
ready to fubjedt themfelves to a regimen of diet, we reckon that a weaker 
phyfician may fuffice; but when there is a neceflity for medicines, we 
know that a more able phyfician is then requifite. True ; but with what 
view do you lay this ? With this view, replied I. It appears that our 
rulers are obliged to ufe much fidtion and deceit for the advantage of the 
governed; and we laid lomewhere, that all thefe things were ufeful in the 
way of medicines. And rightly, faid he. This piece of right now feems 
not to be the moft inconfiderable in marriages, and the propagation of 
children. How now? It is proper, faid I, from what we have acknow¬ 
ledged, that the beft men embrace for the moft part the beft women; 
and the moft depraved men, on the contrary, the moft depraved women; 
and the offspring of the former is to be educated, but not that of the lat¬ 
ter, if you delire to have the flock of the moft perfedt kind ; and this 
muft be performed in fuch a manner as to efcape the notice of all but the 
governors themfelves, if you would have the whole herd of the guar¬ 
dians to be as free from fedition as poffible. Moft right, faid he. Shall 
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there not then be fbme feftivals by law eftablifhed, in which we fhali 
draw together the brides and bridegrooms ? Sacrifices too muft be per¬ 
formed, and hymns compofed by our poets fuitable to the marriages which 
are making. But the number of the marriages we fhali commit to the 
rulers, that as much as poflible they may preferve the fame number of 
men, having an eye to the wars, difeafes, and every thing elfe of this 
kind, and that as far as poflible our city may be neither too great nor too 
little. Right, faid he. And certain lots too, I imagine, (hould be made 
fo artificial, that the depraved man may, on every embrace, accufe his 
fortune, and not the governors. By all means, faid he. And thofe of 
the youth who diftinguifli themfelves, whether in war or any where 
elfe, ought to have rewards and prizes given them, and the molt ample 
liberty of embracing women, that fo, under this pretext likewife, the 
greateft number of children may be generated of fuch perfons. Right. 
And fhali the children always as they are born be received by magiflrates 
appointed for thefe purpofes, whether men or women, or both ? for the 
magiftracies are in common to women as to men. They are fo. And 
when they receive the children of worthy perfons, they will carry them* 
I imagine, to the nurfery, to certain nurfes dwelling apart in a certain 
place of the city. But the children of the more depraved, and fuch others 
as are any way lame, they will hide in fome fecret and obfeure place, as is 
proper. If they want, laid he, the race of guardians to be pure. And 
fhali not thefe take care likewife of their nurfing, in bringing to the nur¬ 
fery the mothers when their breafts are full, praftifing every art, that no 
one know her own child, and in providing others who have milk, if thefe 
fhali prove infufficient ? And they fhali likewife take care of thefe nurfes, 
that they fuckle a competent time : and they fhali appoint the nurfes and 
keepers to be wakeful, and to take every other neceffary toil. You fpeak, 
faid he, of great eafe to the wives of our guardians, in the breeding of 
children. It is fit, replied I. But let us in the next place difeufs that 
which we chiefly intended. We faid that true offspring ought to be ge¬ 
nerated of perfons in their prime. Are you then of opinion with me, that 
the proper feafon of vigour is twenty years to a woman, and thirty to a 
man ? Of what continuance are thefe feafons ? faid he. The woman, 
replied I, beginning at twenty, is to bear children to the ftate until the 
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age of forty ; and the man, after he has palled the moft raging part of his 
courfe, from that period, is to beget children to the (date until the age of 
fifty-five. This indeed is the acme, replied he, in both fexes, both of body 
and of mind. If then any one who is older or younger than thefe fhall 
meddle in generating for the public, we fhall fay the trefpafs is neither 
holy nor juft, as he begets to the flate a child, which, if it be concealed, is 
born and grows up not from facrifices and prayers, (which, upon every 
marriage, the priefteffes and priefts, and the whole of the city, fhall offer, 
that the defendants of the good may be ftill more good, and from ufeful 
defendants fill more ufeful may arife); but is born from darknefs, and with 
a dreadful intemperance. Right, laid he. And the law, laid I, mufi be 
the fame. If any of thofe men, who are yet of the age for generating, fhall 
touch women of a proper age, without the concurrence of the magifrate, 
we fhall confider him as having raifed to the fate a baftardly, illegitimate 
and unhallowed child. Mod right, faid he. And I imagine, that when 
the women and men exceed the age of generating, we fhall permit the men 
to cohabit with any woman they incline, befides their daughter and mother, 
and thofe who are the children of their daughters, or thofe upwards from- 
their mother: and fo likewife the women to embrace any but a fon and 
father, and the children of thefe, either downwards or upwards: all this 
liberty we will allow them, after we have enjoined them to attend care¬ 
fully, in the firf place, if any thing fhould be conceived, not to bring it to 
the light; but if, by any accident, it fhould be brought forth, to expofe it 
as a creature for which no provifion is made. All thefe things, faid he* 
are reafonably laid. But how fhall fathers and daughters, and thofe other 
relations you now mentioned, be known of one another ? They fhall not 
be known at all, faid I. But from the day on which any one is a bride¬ 
groom, whatever children are born in the tenth or in the feventh month, 
after it, all thefe he fhall call, the male his foils, and the female his daughters,, 
and they fhall call him father. And in the fame way again, he fhall call the 
children of thefe grandchildren, and they again fhall call them grandfathers. 
aud grandmothers: and thofe who were born in that period in which their 
fathers and mothers were begetting children, they fhall call fillers and. 
brothers, fo as not to touch each other, as I juft now faid. But the law 
fhall allow brothers and filters to live together, if their lot fo fall out, and 
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the Pythian oracle give confent. Molt right, faid he. This, Glauco, and 
fuch as this, is the community of women and children, among your city 
guardians: and that it is both confonant to the other parts of our polity, 
and bv far the belt, we mull, in the next place, eftablilh from reafon ; or 
how fhall we do? Juft fo, by Jupiter, laid he. Did not we then agree on 
this at the beginning? to inquire what we can mention as the greateft 
good with relation to the eftablilhment of a ftate, with an eye to which 
the lawgiver ought to ena£t the laws, and what is the greateft evil; and 
then to inquire, whether what we have hitherto gone over contributes 
towards leading us in the fteps of this good, and away from that evil? 
By all means, laid he. Is there, then, any greater ill to a city than that 
which lacerates it; and, inftead of one, makes it many ? Or, is there any 
greater good than that which binds it together, and makes it one ? There 
is not. Does not then the communion of pleafure and pain bind them 
together, when the whole of the citizens as much as polfible rejoice and 
mourn in the fame manner, for the fame things when they are obtained, 
and when they are loft ? By all means fo, replied he. But a foparate 
feeling of thefe things deftroys it, when fome of the citizens are extremely 
grieved, and others extremely glad, at the fame fufferings of the city, or of 
thofe who are in it. Why not ? Does not then fuch an evil as the following 
arife from this, when they do not all jointly in the ftate pronounce thefe 
words, mine, and not mine? And will not that city be bell regulated, when 
every individual, with regard to the concerns of another, in the lame way 
with him, pronounces thefe words, mine, and not mine ? By far. And it 
is fuch as comes neareft to one man. As when our finger is any how hurt ; 
the whole common feeling fpread through the body to the foul, with one 
co-ordination of its governing part, perceives it, and the entire whole 
mourns along with the diftrefted part: and fo we fay that the man is 
diftrefted in his finger : and the reafoning is the fame as to any Other part 
of a man, both with refpedt to grief, when any part is in pain; or with 
refpeci to pleafure, when any part is at eafe. It is the fame, laid he. And 
to return to your queftion, the city which comes neareft to this is governed 
in the belt manner; and when any one of the citizens receives any good or 
ill, fuch a city, I imagine, will mod efpecially lay, that (he herfelf receives it, 
and the whole city rejoice or mourn together. Of necefiitv, faid he, this 
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mult prevail in a city governed by good laws. It may be time for us to go 
back to our city, and confider how thofe things are in it which we have 
agreed on in our reafoning, whether they prevail molt in our city, or more 
in fome other. We mull do fo, replied he. What now ? Are there not, 
in other cities, governors and people? And are there not likewife in this? 
There are. And will not all thefe call one another citizens? Why not? 
But befides this of citizens, what does the people call their governors in 
other Hates ? Matters or lords in molt Hates, and, in democracies, this 
very name, governors. But in our city, befides that of citizens, what 
does the people call their governors? Their prefervers, faid he, and helpers. 
And what do they call the people ? Rewarders, replied he, and nourilhers. 
And in other cities, what do the governors call their people ? Slaves, replied 
he. And what do the governors call one another ? Fellow rulers, faid he. 
And ours, what ? Fellow guardians. Can you tell, whether any one of the 
governors in other cities can addrefs one of their fellow governors as his 
kinfman, and another as a flranger ? Very many fo. Does he not then’ 
reckon and call the kindred one his own, and the flranger one as not his 
own ? Jufl fo. But how is it with your guardians ? Is there fo much as 
any one of them, who can deem and call any one of their fellow guardians 
a flranger? By no means, replied he; for, with whomfoever any one meets, 
he reckons he meets with a brother or After, a father or mother, a foil or 
daughter, or the defendants or anceftors of thefe. You fpeak mofl beau¬ 
tifully, replied I. But further, tell me this likewife, whether will you 
only eftablilh among them, by law, thefe kindred names ? or will you alfo 
enjoin them to perform all their actions in conformity to thefe names? With 
refpect to parents, whatever the law enjoins to be performed to parents, 
fuch as reverence, and care, and obedience. And that otherwife it will 
not be for his advantage, neither in the fight of Gods nor of men, as he 
afis what is neither holy nor juft, if he do other things than thefe. Shall 
thefe, or any other fpeeches from all our citizens, refound dircflly in the 
ears of our children, both concerning their parents, whom any one Ihall 
point out to them, and concerning other relations ? Thefe things fhall be 
faid, replied he ; for it were ridiculous, if friendly names alone refounded, 
without any adlions accompanying them. Of all cities, then, there will be 
the greateft harmony in it, when any one individual is either well or ill, 
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as to the expreffion we lately mentioned, viz. mine is well, or mine is. 
ill. Moll true, faid he. Did not we fay too, that their common plea- 
fures and pains will accompany this opinion and expreffion ? And we faid 
rightly. Will not then our citizens moll efpecially have this in common 
which they call my own; and, having this in common, they will of all 
others mod efpecially have in common pleafure and pain ? Extremely fo. 
And along with the other parts of the conditution, is not the community 
of women and children among the guardians the caufe of thefe things? 
This is it mod efpecially, replied he. But we agreed, that this was the 
greated good of a city, likening a well edablilhed city to a body, in its being 
affe£ted with the pleafure and pain of any part. And we rightly, faid he, 
agreed, on this. This community, then, of women and children among our 
auxiliaries, has appeared to us to be the caufe of the greated good to the city. 
Extremely fo, replied he. And furely we agree at lead with what went 
before ; for we fomewhere faid, that they ought neither to have houfes of 
their own, nor land, nor any poffeffion ; but, receiving their fubfidence 
from others, as a reward for their guardianlhip, they Ihould all fpend it 
in common, if they intended really to be guardians. Right, faid he. Do 
not therefore, as I fay, both thefe things which were formerly mentioned, 
and dill more what we now fpeak of, render them real guardians, and 
prevent the city from being lacerated, by their not at all calling one and 
the fame thing their own; but one one thing, and another another; 
one drawing to his own houfe whatever he can poflefs, feparate from 
others, and another to his, which is different from the other; and having 
both wives and children different, which occafion different pleafures and 
pains, which are private, as belonging to private perfons : but being of onS 
opinion concerning their home, and all of them pointing towards the 
fame thing, as far as poffible, to have one common feeling of pleafure 
and pain ? Extremely fo, replied he. But what ? fhall law-fuits and 
accufations againd one another be banidied from among them, fo to fpeak, 
by their poffeffing nothing as private property but their body, and every 
thing elfe being common, from whence they (hall be liberated from all thole 
disturbances which men raife about money, children or relations ? They will 
of neceffity be liberated from thefe. Neither indeed can there be reafonably 
among them any a&ions raifed for violence or unfeemly treatment. For, 
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making the protefiion of their perfons a neceffary thing, we will own it 
to be handfome and juft for thofe of equal age to help one another. Right, 
laid he. And this law, faid I, hath this right in it likewife: that if any 
one be in a paflion, gratifying his paftion in this manner, he is lefs apt to 
rail'e greater leditions. It is entirely fo. The elder fhall be enjoined both 
to govern and to chaftife the younger. That is plain. And furely the 
younger, as becomes them, fhall never attempt to beat the elder, or in 
any other way to offer violence to him, unlefs appointed by the gover¬ 
nors ; nor will they, I imagine, in any fort, diflionour them ; for there 
are fufficient guardians to hinder it, both fear and reverence reverence 
on the one hand reftrainiug them from affaulting, as it were, their parents, 
and fear on the other; left-others fhall affift the fufferer; fome as fons, 
others as brothers, and others as fathers. It happens fo, faid he. In every 
refpe<ft then, as far as relates to the laws, the men fhall live peaceably 
with one another. 1 Very much fo. And while thefe have no feditions 
among themfelves, there is no danger of any other city railing difturbance 
againft thefe, or that they fhall fplit into factions. There is not. As for 
the lefler evils, from which furely they will be freed, I do not choofe, 
becaufe of the impropriety of it, fo much as to mention them. That 
flattery of the rich ; that indigence and folicitude in the education of their 
children, and in procuring money for the neceffary fupport of their family, 
which is the portion of the poor; fometimes borrowing, and fometimes 
being defpiled, and fometimes ufmg all manner of fhifts, in procuring 
provifions, which they give to the management of their wives and do- 
meftics: how many flavifh and mean things, my friend, they luffer in all 
thefe refpe£ts, are not even worthy" to be mentioned. And they are 
manifeft, faid he, to one blind. They will be delivered from all thefe 
things, and will live more bleffedlv than that moft bleffed life which thofe 
live who gain the prize in the Olympic games. How? Thole are efteemed 
happy, on account of a fmall part of what thefe enjoy. But the vi&ory of 
thefe is more noble, and their maintenance from the public is more com¬ 
plete ; for the vi&ory they gain is the fafety of the whole city ; and both 
they and their children are crowned with their maintenance, and all the 
other neceffaries of life, as laurels, and receive honour from their city 
while alive, and at their death an honourable funeral. The moft noble 
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rewards ! faid he. Do you remember then, faid I, that in our former 
reafonings, I do not know who it was objedted to us, that we were not 
making our guardians happy, who, though they had it in their power to’ 
have the whole wealth of their citizens, had neverthclefs nothing at all ? 
and we propofed to confider of this afterwards, if it fell in our way ; but 
that at the prelent we were making our guardians only guardians, and the 
city itfclf as happy as poflible, but without regarding one particular tribe 
in it, with a view to make it happy. I remember it, faid he. What 
think you now of the life of our auxiliaries, which appears far more 
noble and happy than that of thofe who gain the prize at the Olympic 
games ? It does not at all appear to refemble the life of the leather-cutter, 
the handicraft, or farmer. I do not think it, laid he. But however, it is 
proper that I mention here what I likewife faid on a former occafion, that 
if the guardian fhall attempt to be happy in fuch a way as to be no longer, 
a guardian, nor be content with this moderate, and Heady, and, as we 
fay, belt: life ; but, being feized with a foolilh and youthful opinion about 
happinefs, fhall, becaufe he has it in his power, be driven to make him- 
felf the mailer of every thing in the city, he fhall know that Hefiod was 
truly wife, in faying that the half is fomehow more than the whole. If 
he take me, faid he, for his counfellor, he will remain in fuch a life. You 
allow then, faid I, that the women a6l in common with the men, as we 
have explained, with refpeft to education and the breeding of children, 
and the guardianfhip of the other citizens ; both in remaining in the city, 
and in going forth to war; and that along with the men they ought to 
keep guard, and to hunt like dogs, and in every cafe to take a lhare in all 
things as far as they can; and that while they do thefe things they will 
do what is bell:, and no way contrary to the nature of the female, with 
refpedt to the male, by which nature they are made to aft jointly with one 
another. I agree, faid he. Does not then this, faid I, remain to be dif- 
euffed, whether It be poflible that this community take place among men 
likewife, as among other animals? and how far.it is poflible. You have 
prevented me, faid he, in mentioning what I was going to alk. For, with 
relation to warlike affairs, it is plain, I imagine, faid I, how they will 
light. Flow ? faid he. That they will jointly go out on their military 
expeditions, and befides will carry along with them fuch of their children 
vol. i. 2 a as 
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as are grown up, that, like thofe of other artifts, they may fee what if 
will be neceflary for them to pra&ife when they are grown up ; and, be- 
fides feeing, that they may ferve and adminifter in every thing with rela¬ 
tion to the war, and aflift both their fathers and mothers. Or, have you 
hot obferved what happens in the common arts ? as for inflance, that the 
children of the potters, miniffering to them for a long time, look on be¬ 
fore they apply themfelves to the making earthen ware ? Yes, indeed. 
Whether now are thefe or our guardians to inflrudt their children with 
greater care, by the practice and view of what belongs to their office ? 
To fuppofe thofe, replied he, fhould take greater care than our guardians, 
were ridiculous. But every creature fights more remarkably in the prefence 
of its offspring. The cafe is fo ; but there is no fmall danger, Socrates, 
when they are defeated, as is often the cafe in war, that when their chil¬ 
dren, as well as themfelves, are cut off, it fhall be impoffible to raife an¬ 
other city. You fay true, replied I; but you imagine we ought, firfl of all, 
to take care never to run any rifk. No, by no means. What then, if 
they are at all to hazard themfelves in any cafe, is it not where, if they 
fucceed, they fhall become better men ? That is plain. But do you ima¬ 
gine it a fmall matter, and not worthy of the rifk, whether children, who 
are deflined to be military men, fee affairs relating to war, or not ? No ; it is 
a matter of confequence with refpe£t to what you mention. We muff, 
then, firfl endeavour to make our children fpectators of the war, but con¬ 
trive for them a place of fafety—and then it fhall do well, fhall it not ? 
Yes. And fhall not then, faid I, otvr parents, in the firfl place, as being 
men, not be ignorant, but underfland which of the camps are, and which 
are not dangerous ? It is likely, laid he. And they fhall bring them into 
the one, but with refpedl to the other they will be on their guard. Right. 
And they will probably fet governors over them, faid I; not fuch as are 
the molt depraved, but fuch as by experience and years are able leaders 
and pedagogues. It is very proper. But we will fay many things have 
happened contrary to expeftation. Very many. With reference there¬ 
fore to fuch events as thefe, it is proper that whilft they are children 
they procure wings, that fo, in any neceffity, they may efcape by flight. How 
do you mean ? faid he. They muff, when extremely young, be mounted 
on horfes, and taught to ride on horfeback, and brought to fee the battle, 
4 not 
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not on high-mettled and warlike horfes, but on the fleeteft, and thofe that 
are the mod obedient to the rein; for thus they lhall, in the beft manner, 
obferve their proper work, and, on any necefiity, lhall efcajie with the 
greateft fafety, following the aged leaders. You feem to me, faid he, to 
fay right. But what, faid I, as to the affairs of war ? how are you to ma¬ 
nage your foldiers, both with refpedt to one another and their enemies ? 
have I imagined rightly or not ? As to what ? faid he. That whoever of 
them, faid I, leaves his rank, throws away his arms, or does any fuch 
thing from cowardice, muff he not be made a handicraft, or land-labourer? 
By all means. And (hall not the man who is taken alive by the enemy 
be given gratis to any who incline to employ him in the country juft 
as they pleafe ? By all means. And are you of opinion, that he who 
gains a character, and excels, ought, in the firft place, in the expedition 
itfelf, to be crowned in fome meafure by every one of the youths and boys 
who are his fellow foldiers? or think you otherwife ? I am of opinion, 
for my part, they ought to be crowned. But what, and get the right 
hand likewife ? This likewife. But this further, I imagine, faid I, you 
are not yet fatisfied about. What ? That they embrace and be embraced 
by every one. They fhould moft of all others, faid he : and I will add 
to this law, that whilft they are upon this expedition no one (hall be 
allowed to refufe them, whoever they incline to embrace, that if any 
happen to be in love with any one, male or female, he may be the more 
animated to win the prizes. Very well, (aid I; for we have already faid 
that there are more marriages provided for the good citizen than for 
others, and more frequent choice in fuch matters allowed them than 
others, that the defcendants of fuch an one may be as numerous as pof- 
lible. We have already faid fo, replied he. But furely, even according 
to Homer’s opinion, it is juft that fuch of the youth as are brave be 
honoured in this way. For Homer fays that Ajax, who excelled in war, 
was rewarded with a large lhare at the entertainments, this being the 
moft natural reward to a brave man in the bloom of youth, by which 
he at the fame time acquired honour and ftrength. Moft right, laid he. 
We lhall then obey Homer, faid I, at leaft, in thefe things And we 
lhall honour the good, both at our facrifices, and on all fuch occafions, in as 
far as they appear to be deferving, with hymns likewife, and with thofe 
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things we lately mentioned; and belides thefe things, with feats, and dilhes, 
and full cup ; that at the lame time we may both honour and exercife 
the virtue of worthy men and women. You lay mod admirably well, re¬ 
plied he. Be it fo. If any one of thofe who die in the army lhall have 
diftinguilhed himfelf, lhall we not, in the firft place, fay that he is of 
the golden . race ? Moll efpeciallv. And lhall we not believe Hefiod, 
telling us, that when any of thefe die, 

Good, holy, earthly daemons, they become. 

Expelling evils, guardians of mankind ■ i 


We lhall believe him. And we lhall alk the oracle in what manner we 
ought to burv dxmoniacal and divine men, and with what marks of di- 
llin&ion ; and thus lhall we bury them in that very manner which lhall be 
explained. Why lhall we not ? And we lhall in all after time reverence 
and woi lhip their tombs as thofe of daemons. And we lhall enatfl by 
law, that the fame things be performed, and in the fame manner, to any 
\vho lhall have been deemed to have remarkably diflinguilhed themfelves 
in life, when they die of old age, or any thing elfe? It is right, faid ho. 
But what now ? How lhall our foldiers behave towards enemies ? As to 
what ? Firft, as to bringing into flavery. Do you think it juft that 
Greeks Ihould enflave Greek cities ? or rather, as far as they are able, not 
fuffer any other to do it, and accuftom themfelves to this, to be fparing 
of the Grecian tribe, being greatly on their guard againft being enflaved 
by the Barbarians ? It is, faid he, in general, and in every particular caley 
beft to be fparing. Are they not to acquire any Grecian Have themfelves, 
and to counfel the other Greeks to a <3 in the fame manner ? By all means, 
faid he. They will the more, atleaft, by fuch a conduit, turn themfelves 
againft the Barbarians, and abftain from one another. But what ? To 
ftrip the dead, faid I, of any thing but their arms after they conquer 
them, is it handfome or not? It gives a pretence to cowards not to go 
againft the enemy who is alive, as being neceflarily occupied when they 
are thus employed about the one who is dead ; and many armies have been 
loft by this plundering. Very many. And does it not appear to you to 
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be illiberal and fordid, and the part of a womanifh and little mind, to drip 
the dead body, and deem the body of the deceafed an enemy, when the enemy 
is fled off, and there is only left behind that with which he fought? Or, do you 
imagine that they who a<51 in this manner do any way different from dogs, 
who are in a rage at the ffones which are thrown at them, not touching the 
mau who throws them? Not in the lead, faid he. We muff let alone then 
this dripping the dead, and thefe hinderances arifing from the carrying 
off booty. Truly, laid he, thefe mull be banilhed. Nor fhall we at any 
time bring the arms into the temples, as if we were to dedicate them, at 
leaff not the arms of Grecians, if we have any concern to obtain the bene¬ 
volence of the other Greeks: but we (hall rather be afraid, left it Ihould 
be a kind of profanation to bring into the temple fuch things as thefe from 
our own kinfman, unlefs the oracle fhall lay otherwile. Molt tight, 
replied he. But what, with reference to the laying wade Grecian lands, 
and burning of houfes, how fhall your foldiers behave towards their 
enemies ? I Ihould be glad, faid he, to hear you fignifying your opinion. 
Truly then, faid I, in my opinion, neither of thefe ought to be done, but 
only one year’s produce to be carried off. And would you have me tell 
you the reafon why this Ihould be done ? By all means. It appears to me, 
that as thefe two words, war and fedition, are different, fo they are two 
different things which are fignified by them : I call them two different 
things, becaufc the one is domedic and akin, the other foreign and ftranae. 
When hatred is among ourfelves, it is called fedition ; when it refpedls 
foreigners, it is called war. What you fay, replied he, is no way unreafon- 
able. But conlider now, if I fay this likewile reafonably : for I aver that 
the Greek nation is friendly and akin to itl'elf, but is foreign and ftrange 
to the Barbarian. This too is right. When then the Greeks fight with 
the Barbarians, and the Barbarians with the Greeks, we fhall fay they wage 
war, and are naturally enemies; and this hatred is to be called war. But 
when Greeks do any fuch thing to Greeks, we fhall fay that they are friends 
by nature, and that Greece in fuch a cafe is didempered, and in fedition ; 
and fuch a hatred is to be called a fedition. 1 agree, faid he, to account 
for it in the fame manner. Confider then, faid I, that in the fedition now 
mentioned, wherever fuch a thing happens, and the city is disjointed, if 
they fequefler the lands, and burn the houfes of one another, how de- 
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ftrudlive the fedition appears, and neither of them feem to be lovers of 
their country : for otherwile they would never dare to lay wade their 
nurle and mother; but it would fuffice the vigors to carry off the fruits 
of the vauquilhed, and to confider they are to be reconciled, and not 
perpetually to be at war. This indeed is by much a more mild fentiment 
than the other. But what now ? faid I. Is not this city you are eftablilh- 
ing a Greek one? It Ihould be fo, replied he. And (hall not they be good 
and mild ? By all means. And (hall they not be lovers of Greeks ? And 
(hall they not account Greece akin to them ? And (hall they not have the 
fame religious rites with the reft of the Greeks ? By all means. A differ¬ 
ence then with Greeks, as with kinfmen, will they not denominate a fedi¬ 
tion, and not a war ? They will. And they will behave as thofe who are 
to be reconciled. By all means. They (hall then be mild and moderate, 
not punifhing fo far as to enflave or deftroy, fince they are moderate, and 
not hoftile. Juft'fo, faid he. Neither then, as they are Greeks, will they 
fequefter Grecian lands, nor burn their houfes; nor will they allow that in 
every city all are their enemies, men, women, and children; but that 
always a few only are enemies, the authors of the quarrel: and on all 
thefe accounts they will neither choofe to lay wafte lands, as the greateft 
number are their friends; nor will they overturn the houfes, but will carry 
on the war fo far as till the guilty be obliged by the innocent, whom they 
diftrefs, to make reparation. I agree, faid he, that we ought to behave fo 
towards our own citizens when we are fet againft one another; and to 
behave lb towards the Barbarians as the Greeks at prefent do to one 
another. Let us then likewife eftablilh this law for our guardians,—neither 
to lay wafte the lands, nor burn the houfes. Let us eftablilh it, faid he, 
and this further, that thefe things, and thofe too you mentioned formerly, 
are right: but it appears to me, Socrates, if one is to allow you to fpeak in 
this manner, that you will never remember what you formerly paffed by, 
when you entered, on all that you have now faid; viz. how far fuch a 
government is poffible ? and in what way it is at all poffible ? For, if it be 
at all poffible, I will allow that all thefe good things will belong to that city, 
and the following likewife which you have omitted;—that they will, in the 
beft manner, fight againft their enemies, and of all others leaft abandon one 
another, recognizing thefe names,and calling one another by thefe,—fathers, 
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fons, and brothers; and if the female fhall encamp along with them, whe¬ 
ther in the fame rank, or drawn up behind them, that they will ftrike terror 
into the enemies, and at the fame time affift if ever there be neceffity for it, 
I know that in this way they will entirely be invincible. And I plainly fee 
too what advantages they have at home, which we have omitted. But 
fpeak no more about this government, as I allow that all thefe, and ten 
thoufand other things, w ill belong to it, if it actually- exift. But let us 
endeavour to perfuade one another of this itfelf, whether it be poflible, 
and in what refpedt it is fo ; and let us omit thofe other things. You have 
fuddenly, faid I, made an affault on my real'oning, and make no allowance 
for one who is fighting; for perhaps you do not advert, that, with difficulty, 
I am efcaped from two waves, and now you are bringing upon me the 
greateft and moll dangerous of the three. After you have feen and heard 
this, you will entirely forgive me; allowing, that I with realon grudged, 
and was afraid to mention fo great a paradox, and undertake to examine 
it. The more, faid he, you mention thefe things, the lefs will you be freed 
from explaining in what refpebt this government is poflible. Proceed then, 
and do not delay. Muft not this then, faid I, in the firft place, be re¬ 
membered, that we are come hither in fearch of juflice, what it is ? and 
what injuflice is ? It muft, faid he. But what is this to the purpofe ? 
Nothing. But if we difcover what juftice is, fhall we then judge that the 
juft man ought in no refpeft to differ from it, but in every refpefl to be 
foch as juftice is ? and fhall we be fatisfied if he approach the neareft to 
it, and, of all others, partake of it the moll? We fhall, faid he, be thus 
fatisfied. As a model then, faid I, we were inquiring into this, what kind 
of thing juftice is ; and we likewife were in queft of a juft man ; and con- 
fidered what fort of man he fhould be, if he did exift. We likewife in¬ 
quired what injuftice is, and what too the mod unjuft men—in order that, 
looking into thefe two models, what kind of men they appeared with 
refpedt to happinefs and its oppofite, we might be obliged to acknowledge 
concerning ourfelves, that whoever fhould moll refemble them in character 
fhall have a fortune the mod refembling theirs ; and not for this end, to 
fhow that thefe things are poflible or not. In this, faid he, you fay true. 
Do you imagine then that the painter is in any degree the lefs excellent, 
who having painted a model of the moil beautiful man, and brought every 
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thing fully into his piece, is yet unable to fhow that fucli a man does really 
exift ? By Jupiter, laid he, I do not. What then, have \vc not made in our 
reafonings (lhall we fay) a model of a good city ? Yes, indeed. Have we 
then fpoken any thing the worfe, do you imagine, on this account, that we 
are not able to fhow, that it is polfible for a city to be eftablifhed fuch as we 
have defcribed ? No, indeed, faid he. This then, faid I, is the truth of the 
cafe. But if truly I muft now likewife, on your account, haften to this, 
to fhow how especially, and in what refpeds, it is molt poftible, in order 
to this difcovery, you muft again grant the fame things as formerly. 
What things? Is it poftible for any thing to be executed lb perfeflly as 
it is defcribed ? or, is fuch the nature of praflice, that it approaches not fo 
near the truth as theory, though fome may think otherwife ? But whether 
will you allow this or not ? I allow it, faid he. Do not then oblige me 
to fhow you all thefe things, and in every refpedl, exifting in faft, fo 
perfedtly as we have defcribed in our reafoning ; but if we be able to find 
out how a city may be eftablifhed the neareft polfible to what we have 
mentioned, you will fay we have difcovered that thefe things which you 
require are poftible ? Or will you not even be fatisfied if this be obtained? 
For my own part, I fhould be fatisfied. And I too, faid he. We are now, 
it feems, in the next place, to endeavour to find out and to fhow what, at 
all, is the evil which is now pra&ifed in cities through which they are not 
eftablifhed in this manner we have defcribed ; and what is that fmalleft 
change, which, if made, would bring the city to this model of government; 
and let us chiefly fee, if this can be effected by the change of one thing, if 
not by the change of two, if not that, by the change of the feweft things 
in number, and the fmalleft in power. By all means, faid be. Upon the 
change then of one thing, faid I, I am able I think to fhow that the ftate 
can fall into this model of government. But the change is not indeed ftnall 
nor eafy, yet it is poftible. What is it ? faid he. I am now come, faid 
I, to what I compared to the greateft wave: and it fhall now be 
mentioned, though, like a breaking wave, it fhould overwhelm us with 
Cxceffive laughter and unbelief. But confider what J am going to fay. 
Proceed, replied he. Unlefs either philofophers, laid I, govern in cities, 
or thofe who are at prefent called kings and governors philofophize 
genuinely and fufficiently, and thefe two, the political power and phi- 
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lofophv, unite in one ; and till the bulk of thofe who at prefent purfue each 
of thefe feparately are of neceffity excluded, there /hall be no end, Glauco, 
to the miferies of cities, nor yet, as I imagine, to thofe of the human race ; 
nor till then /hall ever this republic, which we have gone over in our rea- 
fonings, fpring up to a po/Tibility, and behold the light of the fun. But 
this is that which all along made me grudge to mention it, that I faw what 
a paradox I was to utter: for it is difficult to be convinced that no other 
but this republic can enjoy happinefs, whether public or private. You 
have thrown out, Socrates, faid he, fuch an expreffion and argument, as 
you may imagine will bring on you a great many, and thefe courageous to 
fuch a degree as to put off their clothes, and naked to fnatch whatever 
weapon fortune affords each of them; and, as if they were to perform 
prodigies, ruffi upon you in battle array. And unlefs, mowing them down 
with argument, you make your efcape, you will pay for it by fuffering 
mo/t fevere ridicule. And are not you the caufe of all this ? faid I. But 
in a&ing handfomely at lea/1, replied he. However, in this affair, I will 
not betray you, but defend you with fuch things as I am able. And I am 
able both by my good-will and by encouraging you, and probably 1 will 
anfwer your que/lions more carefully than any other ; only do you endea¬ 
vour, with the help of fuch an affi/lant, to Ihow thofe who are backward 
to believe thefe things, that the cafe really is as you reprel'ent it. 1 muft en¬ 
deavour, faid I, fince even you afford fo great an alliance. And here it 
feems to me to be neceffarv, if we are any how to make our efcape from 
thofe you mention, accurately to define to them what kind of men thefe 
are whom we call philofophers, when we dare to affert that they alone ought 
to govern, in order that, when they are made perfectly manifell, any one may 
be able to defend himfelf, when he afferts that to the/e it naturally belongs 
both to apply thcmfelves to philofophy, and likewife to take upon them the 
government of the /late : but others are to apply themielves neither to 
philofophy nor government, but to obey their leader. It is proper, faid he, 
to define them. Come then, follow me this way, if together any how we 
fhall /efficiently explain this matter. Lead on then, laid he. Will it then 
be needful, faid I, to remind you, or do you remember it, that when we 
fay of any one, that he loves any thing, when we fpeak with propriety, he 
muft not appear to love one part of it, and not another, but to have 
an affedion for the whole ? I need, it feems, replied he, to be put in mind ; 
von. i. 2 s for 
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for I do not underftand it perfectly. It might become another, Gtauco, 
replied I, to fay what you fay; but it does not become a man who is a 
lover, to forget that all thole who are in their bloom fling fomehow, and 
give emotion to one who is amorous, and a lover, as they are deemed 
Worthy both of refpedt and of being faluted. Or do you not behave in 
this manner towards tht beautiful ? One, becaufe flat-nofed, fhall be called 
agreeable, and be commended by you ; and the hook-nofe of the other, you 
fay, is prince y ; and that which is in the middle of thefe is according to 
the fcxailefl fymmetry: the black are faid to be manly to behold ; and the 
fair to be the children of the Gods;—but this appellation of pale green, do 
you imagine it is the invention of any other than of a flattering lover, and 
one who eafily bears with the palenefs, provided it is in the bloom of youth ? 
And, in one word, you make all kinds of pretences, and fay every thing fo 
as never to reject any one who is of a blooming age? If you incline, faid lie, 
to judge by me of other lovers, that they act in-this manner, I agTee to it for 
the feke of the argument. And what, feid I, with refpeil to the lovers of 
wine ; do you not obferve them a fling in the fame manner, cheerfully 
drinking every kind of wine upon every pretext ? Yes, indeed. And yoo 
perceive, as I imagine, that the ambitious likewife, if they cannot obtain 
the command of a whole army, will take the third command; and, if they 
cannot be honoured by greater and better men, are content if they be 
honoured by the lower and more contemptible, being defirous of honour at 
any rate ? It is perfectly fo. Agree to this or not: if we fay, one is 
delirous of any thing, lhall we fay that he defires the whole fpecies, or that 
he defires one part of it, but not another ? The whole, replied he. Shall 
We not then likewife fay, that the philofopher is defirous of wifdom, and 
that not of one part only, but of the whole ? True. He then who is averfe 
to dtfeiplines, efpecially if he be young, and has not at all underftanding to 
difeern what is good, and what is otherwife, lhall not he called a lover of 
learning, nor a philofopher; in the fame manner as we fay of one who is 
difgufted with meats, that he neither hungers after nor deftres meats, nor 
is a lover but a hater of them. And we lhall fey light. But the man who 
readily inclines to tafte of every difeipline, and with pleafure enters on 
the ftudy of it, and is infatiable of it, this man we lhall with juftice call a 
philofopher: lhall we not ? On this Glauco faid. There will be many fuch 
philolophers as thofe very abfurd : for all your lovers of Ihows appear to 
3 me 
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me to be of this kind, from their taking a pleafure in learning; and your 
flory lovers are the mod ftupid.of all to be reckoned among philofophers 
rat lead. Thefe indeed would not willingly attend on fuch reafonings, and 
fuch a dilquifition as this. But yet, as if they had hired out their ears to 
Jiften to every chorus, they run about to the Bacchanalia, omitting neither 
thofe of cities nor villages. Shall all thefe then, and others ftudious of 
fuch things, and thofe who apply to the inferior arts, be called by us phi¬ 
lofophers ? By no means, faid I, but rel'embling philofophers. But whom, 
faid he, do you call the true ones ? Thofe, faid I, who are defirous of 
dilcerning the truth. This likewife, faid he, is right. But how do you 
mean ? It is not ealy, faid I, to tell it to another ; but you, I imagine, 
will agree with me in this. In what ? That fince the beautiful is oppo- 
iite to the deformed, thefe arc two things. Why are they not ? And if 
they are two, then each of them is one. This alfo is granted. And the 
reafoning is the fame concerning jufticc and injuftice, good and evil. And 
concerning every other fpecies of things the argument is the fame—that 
each of them is one in itfelf, but appears to be many, being every where 
diverfified by their communication with a&ion and body, and with one 
another. You fay right, faid he. In this manner then, faid I, I feparate 
thefe, and fet apart thofe you now mentioned, the lovers of public fhows, 
of handicrafts, and mechanics ; and then apart from thefe I fet thole qf 
whom we dil’courfc at prelent, whom alone we may properly call philofo¬ 
phers. How do you lay ? replied he. The lovers of common ftories and 
of lpedlacles delight in fine founds, colours, and figures, and every thing 
which is compounded of thefe; but the nature of beauty itfelf their dia- 
noetic part is unable to difcern and admire. Indeed the cafe is fo, faid he. 
But as to thofe then who are able to approach this beauty itfelf, and to 
behold it as it is in itfelf, mull: they not be few’ in nun}her ? Extremely 
fo. He then who accounts fome things beautiful, but neither knows 
beauty itfelf, nor is able to follow if one were to lead him to the know¬ 
ledge of it, does he feem to you to live in a dream, or to be awake? Con-, 
fider now, what is it to dream ? Is it not this, when a man, whether 
afleep or awake, imagines the fimilitude of a thing is not the fimilitude, 
but really the thing itfelf which it refemtles ? I for my part would aver, 
replied he, that fuch a perfon is really in a dream. But what now as to 
him who judges oppofite to this, who underlbutds what, beauty is' it - 
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felf, and is able to dilcern both it and fuch things as participate of it, and 
neither deems the participants to be beauty, nor beauty to be the parti¬ 
cipants ? whether does fuch an one feem to you to live awake, or in 
a dream ? Perfectly awake, laid he. May we not then properly call 
this man’s dianoetic perception, as he really knows, knowledge, but that 
of the other, opinion, as he only opines ? By all means. But what if 
the perfon who we fay only opines things, but does not really know them, 
be enraged at us, and difpute with us, alleging that what we fay is not 
true ; fhall we have any method of foothing and perfuading him, in a 
gentle manner, by concealing that he is not in a found flate ? At leaft 
there is need of it, replied he. Come now, confider what we fhall fay to 
him. Or do you incline we fhaLl thus interrogate him? telling him, that 
if he knows any thing, no one envies him for it, but we fhall gladly fee 
him pofleffed of fome knowledge; but only tell us this, does the man who 
has knowledge, know fomething or nothing ? Do you now anfwer me 
for him ? I will anfwer, faid he, that he knows fomething. Whether 
fomething which really exifts, or which does not ? What does really 
exift: for how can that be known which has no real exiftence ? We have 
then examined this fufficiently, though we might have eonfidered it more 
fully ; that what really is, may be really known ; but what does not at all 
exift, cannot at all be known. We have examined it moll: fufficiently. 
Be it fo. But if there be any thing of fuch a kind, as both to be and not 
to be, mull it not lie between that which perfe£tly is, and that which is 
not at all ? Between them. As to what really is, then, is there not know¬ 
ledge ? and as to that which is not at all, is there not of neceffity igno¬ 
rance ? And for that which is between thefe, we muft feek for fomething 
between ignorance and l'cience, if there be any fuch thing. By all means. 
Do we fay then that opinion is any thing ? Why not ? Whether is it a 
different power from fcience, or the fame ? Different. Is opinion then 
converfant about one thing, and fcience about another, by virtue of the 
fame power, or each of them by virtue of a power of its own? This faff. 
Is not the power of fcience converfant about what really exifts, to know 
that it is ? Or rather it feems to me to be neceffary to diftinguiffi in this 
manner. How? We fhall fay, that powers are a certain fpecies of real 
exiftences, by which we can both do whatever we can do, and every 
being elfe whatever it can do. Thus, 1 fay, that feeing and hearing are 
4 among 
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among thefc powers, if you underftand what I mean to call a fpecies. I 
underftand, faid he. Hear then what appears to me concerning them. 
For 1 do not Ice any colour of a power, nor figure, nor any of fuch qualities, 
as of many other things, with reference to which 1 diftinguilh fume things 
with myfelf, that they are different from one another. But as to power, 
I regard that alone about which it is converfant, and what it effedls ; and 
on this account I have called each of thefe a power. And the power 
which is converfant about and effects one and the fame thing, 1 call the lame 
power, but that convcrtant about and eftefting a different thing, I call a dif¬ 
ferent power : but what lay you ? In what manner do you call it ? Juft fo, 
replied he. But come again, excellent Glauco, whether do you fay that 
fcience is itfelf a certain power, or to what clafs do you refer it ? I refer it to 
this clafs of power, faid he, as it is of all powers the moft ftrong. But 
what now ? Shall we refer opinion to power, or to fome other fpecies ? 
By no means to power, faid he ; for that by which we form opinions is 
nothing elfe but opinion. But you owned fome time fince, that Icience 
and opinion were not the fame. How, faid he, can ever any one who 
pofleffes intellect reduce under one, that which is infallible, and that which 
is not infallible ? You fay right, laid I. And it is plain that we have 
allowed opinion to be a different thing from fcience. We have. Each of 
them then has naturally a different power over a different thing. Of ne- 
ceffity. Science has a power over being itfelf, in knowing real exiftence, 
how it exifts. Yes. But we fay that opinion opines. Yes. Whether 
docs it know the fame thing which fcience knows ? and Ihall that which is 
known, and that which is opined, be the fame ? or is this impollible ? 
Impoflible, laid he, from what wc have allowed : fince they are naturally 
powers of different things, and both of them are powers, opinion and 
fcience, and each of them different from the other, as we have faid ; from 
thefe things it cannot be, that what is opined is the fame with that which 
is known. If then being itfelf be known, muff it not be different from the 
being which is perceived by opinion r Different. Does he then who opines, 
opine that which has no exiftence ? Or is it impollible to opine that which 
doth not exift at all ? Coniider now, does not the man who opines, refer his 
opinion to lomewhat? Or is it poiiible to opine, and yet opine nothing at 
all ? Impoflible. But whoever opines, opines fome one thing. Yes. But 
finely that which does not exift, cannot be called any one thing, but moft 
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properly nothing at all. Certainly fo. But we neceflarily referred ig¬ 
norance to that which does not ex ill, but knowledge to real exigence. 
Right, faid he. Neither therefore does he opine being, nor yet that which 
is not. He does not. Opinion then is neither knowledge, nor is it 
ignorance. It appears it is not. Docs it then exceed thele, either 
knowledge in perlpicuity, or ignorance in oblcurity ? It does neither. 
But does opinion, laid I, feem to you to be more obfcure than know¬ 
ledge, but more perfpicuous than ignorance l By much, laid he. But 
does it lie between them both then ? It does. Opinion then is in the 
middle of thele two. Entirely fo. And have we hot already faid, that if 
any thing appeared of fuch a - kind, as at the lame time to be, and yet not 
to be, fuch a thing would lie between that which has really an exiftence, 
and that which does not at all exift, and that neither fcience nor igno¬ 
rance would be converfant about it, but that which appeared to be be¬ 
tween ignorance and fcience ? Right. And now that which we call opi¬ 
nion, has appeared to be between them. It has appeared. It yet remains 
for us, as it fetms, to dilcover that which participates. of both thele, of 
being, and of non-being, and which with propriety can be called neither 
of them perfeclly, that if it appear to be that' which is' opined, we may 
juftly call it fo, aligning to the extremes what is extreme, and to the 
middle what is in the middle. Shall we not do Thus ? Thus. Thefe 
things being determined, let this worthy man, I will lay, tell and anfwer 
me, he who reckons that beauty, and a certain idea of beauty there is 
none, always the lame, and in the fame refpe£ts ; but this lover of beau¬ 
tiful objects reckons there are many beautiful things, but can never endure 
to be told that there is one beautiful, and one juft, and fo of others. 
Of all thefe many things, excellent man! lhall we lay to him, is there 
any (which will not appear deformed, and of thofe juft which will not 
appear unjuft, of thofe holy which will not appear profane ? No; but of ne- 
ceftitv, faid he, the beautiful things themfelves muft in fomc refpech 
appear even deformed, and others in like manner. But what ? many 
things which are double, or twofold, do they lefs really appear to be halves 
than doubles ? No left. And things great and l’niall, light and heavy, 
lhall they be denominated wbat we call them, any more than the oppofite? 
No; but each of them, faid he, always participates of both. Whether 
then is each of thefe many things that which it is faid to be, or is it not ? 
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It is like their riddles at feafts, laid he, and the riddle of children about 
the eunuch’s linking the bat, puzzling one another in what manner and 
how far he ftrikes it. For all thefc things have a double meaning, and it 
is impoflible to know accurately that they are, or are not, that they are 
both, or neither of the two. How can you do with them then ? faid I, or 
have you a better clafs for them than a medium between being and non- 
being ? For nothing feems more obicure than non-being in refpeft of 
having no being at all, nor more perlpicuous than being in refpeft of real 
being. Moll true, laid he. We have then dilcovered, it feems, that mod 
of the maxims of the multitude concerning the beautiful, and thofe other 
things, roll fomchow between being and non-being, We have accurately 
dilcovered it. But we formerly agreed, that if any fuch thing Ihould 
appear, it ought to be called that which is opined, and not what is known; 
and that which fluctuates between the two is to be perceived by the power 
between the two. We agreed. Thole then who contemplate many 
beautiful things, but who never perceive beauty itfelf, nor are able to fol¬ 
low another leading them to it; and many jufl things, but never jufticc 
itfelf, and all other things in like manner, we will fay that they opine all 
things, but know none of the things which they opine. Of neceflity, 
laid he. But what now ? Thofe who perceive each of the things them- 
l'elvcs, always cxilliug in the lame manner, and in the fame refpeft, lhall 
we not lav that they know, and do not opine ? Of neceflity this likewife. 
And lhall we not fay, that thele embrace and love the things of which 
they have knowledge, and the others the things of which they have opi¬ 
nion? Or do we not remember, that wc faid they beheld and loved fine 
founds and colours, and luch things ; but that beauty itfelf they do not 
admit of as any real being? We remember. Shall we then aft wrong 
in calling them lovers of opinion, rather than philofophers ? And yet they 
will be greatly enraged at us if we call them fo. Not, if they be per- 
fuaded by me, laid he ; for it is not lawful to be enraged at the truth,. 
Thofe then who admire every thing which has a real being, are to be called 
philofophers, and not lovers of opinion. By all means. 
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Those now who are philofophers, faid I, Glauco, and thofe who are 
not, have, through a long compafs of difcourfe, with difficulty difcovered 
themfelves what they feverally are. Becaufe, perhaps, it was not ealy, 
faid jie, in a ffiort one. So it appears, faid I. But I Bill think they would 
have better difcovered themfelves, if it had been requifite to fpeak con¬ 
cerning this alone, and not to have difcuffed that multitude of other things, 
when we were to conlider what difference there is between a juft life and 
an unjuft. What then, faid he, are we to treat of next? What elfe, faid 
I, but of that which is next in order ? Since thofe are philofophers who 
are able to pals into contadl with that which always fublifts fimilarly ac¬ 
cording to the fame * ; but thofe who are not able to accomplilh this, but 
who w'ander amidft many things, and fuch as are every way Ihifting, are 
not philofophers ; which of thefe Ought to be the. governors of the city ? 
Which way, faid he, fhall we determine in this, and determine reafon- 
ably ? Whichever of them, laid ' I, appear capable of preferving the 
laws and inftitutions of cities, thele' are'to be made guardians. Right, 
faid he. This now, faid I, is certainly plain ; whether a blind or quick- 
fighted guardian be proper for guarding any thing. Why is it not 
plain ? faid he. Whether then do thofe appear to you to differ from 
the blind, who are in reality deprived of the knowledge of each 
particular being, and have neither a clear paradigm in their foul, 
nor are able, as painters looking up to the trueft paradigm, and always 
referring themfelves thither, and contemplating it in the moft accurate 
manner poffible, to eftablilh here too in like manner juft maxims of the 
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beautiful, and juft, and good, if there be occafion to eftablifti them, and to 
guard and preferve fuch as are already eftabliftied ? No, by Jupiter, faid 
he. They do not differ much. Shall we then appoint thofe to be guar¬ 
dians, or thofe who know each being, and who in experience are nothing 
behind thofe others, nor inferior to them in any other part of virtue ? It 
were abfurd, faid he, to choofe others, at leaft if thefe are not deficient in 
other things ; for in this, which is almoft the greateft, they excel. Shall 
we not then fpeak to this point,—In what manner the fame perfons lhall 
be able to have both the one and the other of thole things ? By all means. 
It is then firft of all neceflary, as we obferved in the beginning of this dif- 
courfe, thoroughly to underftand their genius; and I think if we flifficiently 
agree refpedting it, we lhall likewife agree that the fame perlons be able 
to pofiefs both thefe things, and that no others but thefe ought to be the 
governors of cities. How fo ? Let this now be agreed among us con¬ 
cerning the philofophic geniuses, that they are always defirous of fuch 
learning as may difeover to them that eflence which always is, and is not 
changed by generation or corruption. Let it be agreed. And likewife, 
faid I, that they are defirous of the whole of fuch learning, and that they 
will not willingly omit any part of it, neither fmall nor great, more 
honourable or more dilhonourable, as we formerly obferved concerning 
the ambitious, and concerning lovers. You lay right, faid he. Confider 
then, in the next place, if, befides what we have mentioned, it be neceflary 
that this alfo fliould fubfift in the genius of thofe who are to be fuch as we 
have deferibed. What ? That they be void of falfehood, nor willingly 
at any time receive a lie ; but hate it, and love the truth. It is likely, 
faid he. It is not only likely, my friend, but is perfectly neceflary, that 
one who is naturally in love with any thing fhould love every thing allied 
and belonging to the objedls of his affe&ion. Right, faid he. Can you 
then find any thing more allied to wifdom than truth? How can we? laid 
he. Is it poflible then that the fame genius can be philofophic, and at 
the fame time a lover of falfehood ? By no means. He then who is in 
reality a lover of learning, ought immediately from his infancy to be in 
the greateft meafure defirous of all truth. By all means. But we know 
fomehow, that whoever has his delires vehemently verging to one thing, 
has them upon this very account weaker as to other things, as a current 
vol. i. 2 t diverted 
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diverted from its channel. Why are they not ? But whofoever hath his 
defires running out after learning, and every thing of this kind, would .be 
converfant, 1 think, about the pleafure of the foul itfelf, and would for* 
fake thofe pleafures which arife from the body, provided he be not a coun* 
terfeit, but fome real philofopher. This follows by a mighty neceflity. 
And fuch an one is moderate, and by no means a lover of money. For 
the reafons why money is with fo much trouble anxioufly fought after, 
have weight with any other than fuch an one to make him felicitous. 
Certainly. And furely fomehow you muft likewife confider this when 
you are to judge what is a philofophic genius, and what is not. What ? 
That it do not without your knowledge partake of an illiberal turn : for 
pufillanimity is moft oppofite to a foul which is always to purfue earueftly 
the whole and every thing of that which is divine and human. Moft 
true, faid he. Do you then fuppofe that he who poflefles magnificent 
conceptions in his dianoetic part, and a contemplation of the whole of 
time, and the whole of being, can poffibly confider human life as a thing 
of great confequence. It is impofllble, faid he. Such an one then will 
not account death any thing terrible. Leaft of all. A cowardly and 
illiberal genius, then, will not, it feems, readily participate of true philofo- 
phy. It does not appear to me that it will. What now, can. the moderate 
man, and one who is not a lover of money, nor illiberal, nor arrogant, 
nor cowardly, ever poffibly be an ill co-partner, or unjuft ? It is im- 
poffible. And you will likewife confider this, when you are viewing 
from its infancy what is the philofophic foul, and what is not, whether it 
be juft and mild, or unfocial and favage. By all means. Neither indeed* 
as I think, will you omit this. What ? Whether it learn with facility or 
difficulty. Or do you expeft that ever any one will love any thing fuf- 
ficiently, in performing which he performs with uneafmefs and with 
difficulty, making fmall progrefs ? It cannot be. But what if he can re¬ 
tain nothing of what he learns, being quite forgetful, is it poffible for 
him not to be void of fcience ? How is it poffible? And when he labours 
tmprofitably, do you not imagine he will be obliged at laft to hate both 
himfelf and fuch pra&ice ? Why muft he not ? We fhall never then 
reckon a forgetful foul among thofe who are thoroughly philofophic, but 
•we fhall require it to be of a good memory. By all means. But never 
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ftiall we fay this at lead, that an unmufical and indecent genius leads any¬ 
where elfe but towards intemperance. Where elfe ? But whether do you 
reckon truth allied to intemperance or to temperance ? To temperance. 
Let us require then among other things a dianoetic part naturally tem¬ 
perate and graceful, as a proper guide towards fpontaneoufly attaining the 
idea of each particular being. Why not ? What now ? Do we not 
in fome meafure feem to you to have difeuffed the neceffary qualifications, 
and fuch as are confequent to each other, in a foul which is to apprehend 
being fufficiently, and in perfection ? The mod neceffary, faid he. Is it 
poffible then for you in any meafure to blame fuch a ftudy as this, which 
a man can never be able fufficiently to apply to, unlefs he be naturally 
poffeffed of a good memory, learn with facility, be magnificent, graceful, 
and the friend and ally of truth, juftice, fortitude and temperance ? Not 
even Momus himfelf, faid he, could find fault with fuch a ftudy. But, 
faid I, will it not be to thefe alone, when they are perfected by education 
and age, that you will entruft the city ? Here Adimantus faid. Indeed, 
Socrates, no one is able to contradict you as to thefe things; but all who 
hear you at any time advancing what you do at prefent, are fomehow af¬ 
fected in this manner. Being led off a little by your reafoning on each 
queftion, through their inexperience in this method of queftion and anfwer, 
when all thefe littles are collected together, at the clofe of your reafon- 
ings, they reckon that the miftake appears confiderable, and the contrary 
of their firft conceflions ; and like thefe who play at talus with fuch as are 
dexterous, but are themfelves unfkilful, they are in the end fhut up, and 
can do no more ; fo your hearers have nothing to fay, being fhut up by this 
other kind of game, not with pieces, but with your reafonings. Though 
the truth at leaft is not by this any way advanced : I fay this with refer¬ 
ence to the prefent inquiry ; for one may tell you that he has nothing 
to oppofe to each of your queftions by way of argument, but that in fa£t 
he fees that all thofe who plunge into philofophy, applying to it not with 
this view, that being early inftruCtcd they may be liberated from it when 
in their prime, but that they may continue in it much longer, become 
the moft of them quite awkward, not to fay altogether depraved; and 
thofe of them who appear the moft worthy, do yet fuffer thus much 
from this ftudy you fo much commend, that they become ufelefs to the 
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public. When 1 had heard this, Do you imagine then, faid I, that fuch as 
fay thcfe things are telling a falfehood ? 1 do not know, faid he, but 

would gladly hear your opinion. You would then hear that they appear 
to *ne to fay true. How then, replied he, is it right to fay that the 
miferies of cities fhall never have an end till they be governed by philo- 
fophers, whom we are now acknowledging to be ufelefs to them ? You alk 
a queftion, laid I, which needs an anfwer through an image. And you, 
faid I, are not wont, 1 think, to fpeak through images. Be it fo, faid I. 
You jell: now, when you have brought me on a fubjefl which is fo dif¬ 
ficult to be explained. But attend to the image, that you may fee 
further with what difficulty 1 aflimilate ; for the fu fie rings of the moft 
worthy philofophers in the management of public affairs are fo grievous, that 
there is not any one other fuffering fo fevere: but in making our fimile, 
and in apologizing for them, we mull collect from many particulars, in 
the fame manner' as painters mix the figures of two different animals 
together, and paint a creature which is both goat and flag in one, and 
others of this kind. Conceive now that fuch an one as this is the pilot of 
a fleet, or of a fingle Ihip, one who exceeds all in the Ihip, both in bulk 
and in ftrength, but is fomewhat deaf, and fees in like manner but a Ihort 
way, and whofe lkill in fea affairs is much of the fame kind. Conceive 
likewife that the lailors are all in fedition among themfelves, contending 
for the pilotffiip, each imagining he ought to be pilot, though he never 
learned the art, nor is able to Ihow who was his mailer, nor at what 
time he learned it. That befides this, all of them fay that the art itfelf 
cannot be taught, and are ready to cut in pieces any one who fays that it 
can. Imagine further, that they continually furround the pilot himfelf, 
begging, and doing every thing that he may put the helm into their 
hands; and that even fometimes when they are not fo fuccefsful in per- 
fuading him as others are, they either kill thefe others, or throw them 
overboard ; and after they have by mandragora, or wine, or fome other 
thing, rendered the noble pilot incapable, they manage the Ihip with the 
affiftance of the crew, and whilft they drink and feaft in this manner, 
they fail as it may be expected of fuch people. And befides thefe things, 
if any one be dexterous in aflifting them to get the government into their 
oWn hands, and in fetting afide the pilot, either by perfuafion or force, 
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they commend filch an one, calling him failor and pilot, and intelligent 
in navigation; but they contemn as ufelels every one who is not of this 
kind, whilft they never in the leaft think that the true pilot mull: ne- 
cefiarily pay attention to the year, the feafons, the heavens, and flars, 
and winds, and every thing belonging to the art, if he intends to be a 
governor of a fhip in reality : but the art and practice of governing men, 
whether fome be willing or not, they think impoflible for a man to 
attain in conjundlion with the art of navigation. Whilft affairs are in 
this fituation with regard to the fhips, do you not think that the true pilot 
will be called by the failors aboard of fhips fitted out in this manner, a 
ftar-gazer, infignificant, and unprofitable to them ? Undoubtedly, laid 
Adimantus. I think then, laid I, that you will not want any explana¬ 
tion of the image, to fee that it reprefents how they are affedied in 
cities towards true philofophers, but that you underftand what I fay. 
Perfectly, faid he. Firft of all then with refpedt to this, if any one won¬ 
ders that philofophers are not honoured in cities, teach him our image, 
and endeavour to perfuade him that it would be much more wonderful 
if they were honoured. I will teach him fo, replied he. And further, 
that it is indeed true, what you now was obferving, that the beft of thofe 
who apply to philofophy are ufelefs to the bulk of mankind ; but how¬ 
ever, for this, bid them blame fuch as make no ufe of thefe philofophers, 
and not thefe philofophers themfelves. For it is not natural for the pilot 
to entreat the failors to allow him to govern them, nor for the wife to 
be reforting to the gates of the rich. But whoever pleafantly faid this was 
miftaken; for this is truly the natural method, that whoever is fick, whether 
rich or poor, muft of neceflity go to the gates of the phyfician, and who¬ 
ever wants to be governed muft wait on him who is able to govern } 
for it is not natural that the governor who is really of any value thould 
entreat the governed to fubjedt themfelves to his government. But you 
will not greatly err, when you compare our prefent political governors 
to thofe failors we now mentioned, and thofe who are called by them in¬ 
fignificant and ftar-gazers to thofe who are truly pilots. Moft right, 
faid he. From hence then it would feem that the beft purfuit is not 
likely to be held in efteem among thofe who purfue ftudies of an op- 
pofite nature ; but by far the greateft and moft violent accufation of phi¬ 
lofophy 
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lofophy is occafioned by means of thole who profefs to ftudy it ; the moft 
of whom, you fay, your accufer of philofophy calls altogether depraved, 
and the very bell of them of no advantage to the Hate ; and I agreed that 
you fay the truth, did I not ? You did. And have we not fully ex¬ 
plained the caufe why the heft of them are of no advantage ? We have. 
Would you choofe then, that we fhould in the next place explain the 
reafon whv the moft of them mull of neceflity be depraved, and that we 
endeavour to demonftrate, that of this, philofophy is by no means the 
caufe. Entirely fo. Let us attend then, and begin our reafoning, calling 
to mind what we formerly obferved concerning the natural genius which 
neceftarily belongs to the good and worthy.—And what was a leading part 
in it, if you remember, was truth, which he muft by all means wholly 
purfue, or elfe be a vain boafter, and never partake of true philofophy. 
It was fo faid. Is not this one part of his character perfectly contrary to 
the prefent opinions of him ? It is very much fo, replied he. Will it 
not then be no fmall defence, if we be able to fhow that the true lover of 
learning is naturally made to afpire to the knowledge of real being, and 
not to reft in the many particular things which are the objedts of opinion, 
but goes on, and is not blunted, nor ceafes from his love of truth till he 
comes into contact with the nature of every thing which is, by that part 
of the foul whole office it is to come into contadt with a thing of this kind. 
But it is the office of that part of the foul which is allied to real being ; 
to which when this true lover of learning approaches, and is mingled 
with it, having generated intelleA and truth, he will then have true 
knowledge, and truly live and be nourilhed, and then he becomes liberated 
from the pains of parturition, but not before. This, faid be, will be a 
moft reafonable defence. What now, will it be the part of fuch an one 
to love falfehood, or, entirely the contrary, to hate it ? To hate it, faid 
he. But whilft truth indeed leads the way, we can never, I think, lay 
that any band of evils follows in her train. How can we ? But, on the 
contrary, we may aver that Ihe is followed by found and moderate man¬ 
ners, and fuch as are accompanied with temperance. Right, faid he. Why, 
now, need we go over again and range in order the whole qualities of 
the philofophic genius r for you no doubt remember that there belong 
to men of this character fortitude, magnanimity, facility of learning, and 
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memory r and when you replied that every one would be obliged to agree 
to what we faid, we quitted that fubjedt, and turned to that which is the 
fubjeft of dii'courfe at prefent, on your faying that you obferved foroe of 
the philofophers were infignificant, and many of them altogether depraved. 
And while we were examining into the caufe of that calumny, we are 
now come to this, whence it is that many of them are depraved. And on 
this account we have gone over again the genius of true philofophers, and 
have neceffarily defined what it is. It is fo, faid he. It is neceflary 
now, faid I, that we confider the corruptions of this genius, and in 
what manner it is deftroyed in the mod ; but one fmall particular 
efcapes us : who thofe are that they call not depraved, but ufe- 
lefs. And next, what thofe geniuses are which counterfeit the philo- 
fophic nature, and pretend to its purfuit: and what is the nature of 
thofe fouls who afpire to a purfuit which does not belong to them, and is 
above their reach: for thefe, by their manifold errors, have every where,, 
and among all men, introduced this opinion of philofophy which you 
mention. What fort of corruptions, faid he, do you mean ? I fhall en- 
deavour to rehearfe them, faid I, if I be able. And this now, I thinkj 
every one will allow us, that fuch a genius, with all thole qualifications 
we have enjoined one who is to be a perfect philolopher, rarely ariles among 
men, and that there are but few of them : do not you think fo ? Entirely 
fo. And of thofe few, confider how many and how great are the caufesof' 
corruption. What are they? That which is moft of all wonderful to 
hear, that each of thofe things we commended in the genius of a philo- 
fopher, corrupts the foul which polfelfes them, and withdraws it from phi¬ 
lofophy fortitude, I mean, and temperance, and all thofe other qualifica¬ 
tions which we have dilculfed. That is flrange to hear, faid he. And further 
Hill, faid I, befides thefe things, all thofe which are commonly called 
good, fuch as beauty, riches, ftrength of body', a powerful alliance in the 
city, and every thing akin to thefe, corrupt and withdraw it from philofo¬ 
phy ; for you have now a fpecimen of what I mean. I have, replied hej 
and would gladly underfhuid more accurately wbat you fay. Underftand 
then, faid I, the whole of it aright, and it will appear manifeft, and what 
we formerly faid will not feem to be abfurd. How then, faid he, do you 
bid me aft? With refpeft to every kind of feed, or plant, faid I,, whether 
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of vegetables or animals, we know, that whatever does not meet with the 
proper nourifhment, nor feafon, nor place belonging to it, the more vigo¬ 
rous it is by nature, the more it ts defective in the excellencies of its kind; 
for evil is more contrary to good, than to that which is not good. Why 
is it not ? It is then reafonable, I think, that the beft genius, when 
meeting with nourifhment foreign to it, (hall be more changed to what is 
evil, than a bad genius. It is. And (hall we not, Adimantus, faid I, in 
the fame manner, lay that fouls naturally the bell, when they meet with 
bad education, become remarkably depraved ? Or do you think that great 
iniquity, and the extremell wickedneis, arife from a weak genius, and not 
from a vigorous one ruined in its education ; but that an imbecil genius 
will never be the caufe either of mighty good or evil ? I do not think it 
will, faid he, but the cafe is as you fay. If then this philofophic genius, 
which we have eftablifhed, meet with fuitable inftrudion, it will, I think, 
necefTarily grow up, and attain to every virtue; but if, when fown in an 
improper foil, it grow up and be nourilhed accordingly, it will on the 
other hand become perfectly the reverfe, unlefs fome one of the Gods 
afford it affiftance. Or do you think, with the multitude, that certain 
of the youth are corrupted by the fophifts, and that the corruptors are 
certain private fophifts, which is worthy of our notice r Or think you 
rather, that the perfons who fay thefe things are themfelves the greateft 
fophifts, conveying their inftruftion in the moft powerful manner, and 
rendering young and old, men and women, fuch as they wifh to be ? 
When do they effeft this ? replied he. When many of them, faid I, are 
fet down, crowded together in an affembly, in their courts of juftice, the 
theatre, or the camp, or any other public meeting of the people, with 
much tumult they blame fome of the fpeeches and actions, and commend 
others, roaring and vociferating the one and the other beyond meafure. 
And belides this, the rocks and the place where they are refounding, the 
tumult is redoubled, whilft they thus blame and applaud. In fuch a 
fituation now, what kind of heart, as we fay, do you think the youth are 
to have ? Or what private inftrufliou can make him withftand, fo as not 
to be perfeftly overwhelmed by fuch blame or applaufe, and, giving way, 
be borne along the ftream wherever it carries him, and fay that things are 
beautiful and bafe, according as thefe people fay, and purfue the things 
4 they 
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they purfue, and become of the very fame kind himfelf r This, faid he, 
mud by an abundant neceffity happen, Socrates. But, faid I, we have 
not yet mentioned, what mad of the greated neceffity be the cafe. What 
is that ? faid he. That which thefe indrudlors and fophids fuperadd by 
aidion, not being able to perfuade by fpcech : or, do you not know, that 
they punith with difgraces, and fines, and deaths, the man whom they 
cannot perfuade ? I know that, faid he, extremely well. What other 
fophid then, or what private reafonings do you think capable, drawing 
oppofite to thefe, to overpower them ? I know none, faid he. But is it 
not befides, faid I, great folly even to attempt it ? For there neither is, 
nor was, nor ever can be, a different method of attaining virtue, befides 
this education by thefe fophids. I mean a human method, my friend; for 
a divine one, according to the proverb, I keep out of the quedion: for 
vou mud know well, with refpedt to whatever temper is preferved, and 
becomes fuch as it ought to be in fuch a conditution of politics, that you 
will not fay amifs when you fay that it is preferved by a divine dediny. 
Noram.I, faid he, of a different opinion. But further now, befides thefe 
things, faid I, you mud likewife be of this opinion. Of what ? That 
each of thefe private hirelings, which thefe men call fophids, and deem 
the rivals of their art, teach no other things but thofe dogmas of the vul¬ 
gar, which they approve when they are affembled together, and call it 
wifdom. Jud as if a man had learned what were the wrathful emotions 
and defires of a great and drong animal he were nourilhing, how it mud 
be approached, how touched, and when it is mod fierce or mod mild; 
and from what caufes, and the founds which on thefe feveral occaiions it 
was wont to utter, and at what founds uttered by another, the animal is 
rendered both mild and favage ; and, having learned all thefe things by 
affociating with the animal for a long time, Ihould call this wifilom ; and, 
as if he had edablifhed an art, Ihould apply himfelf to the teaching it ; 
whild yet, with reference to thefe dogmas and defines, he knows not in 
reality what is beautiful, or bafe, or good, or ill, or jud, or unjud, but 
ihould pronounce all thefe according to the opinions of the great animal, 
calling thole things good in which it delighted, and that ev il with which 
it was vexed, and fhould have no other meafure as to thele things. Let 
us likewife fuppofe that he calls thofe things which arc neceffary, beauti- 
vol. r. 2 v ful 
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ful and juft, but that he hath never difcovered himfelf, nor is able to fhow 
(o another, the nature of the neceftfary and the good, how much they really 
differ from each other. Whilft he is fuch an one, does he not, by Jupiter, 
appear to you an abfurd teacher ? To roe he appears fo, faid he. And from 
this man, think you, does he. any way differ, who deems it wifdom to have 
underftood the auger and the pleafures of the multitude, and of aflemblies 
of all kinds of men, whether with relation to painting, mufic, or poli¬ 
tics ? For, if any one converfes with thefe, and (hows them either a poem, 
or any other production of art, or piece of adminiftration refpe&ing the 
pity, and makes the multitude the judges of it, he i 9 under what is called 
a Diomedtean 1 neceflity, which is above all other neceflities, of doing 
whatever they commend. But to (how that thefe things are in reality 
good and beautiful, have you at any time heard any of them advance a 
reafon that was not quite ridiculous ? Nor do I think, faid he, I ever 
(hall. Whilft yoti attend then to all thefe things, bear this in mind, that, 
the multitude never will admit or reckon that there is the one beautiful 
itfelf, and not many beautifuls, one thing itfelf which has a ftngle fub- 
JiJietice , and not many fuch things. They will be the laft to do fo, replied 
he. It is impoflible then for the multitude to be philofophers. Impofli- 
ble. And thofe who philofophize muft of neceflity be reproached by 
them. Of neceflity. And likewife by thofe private perfons, who, in 
converting with the multitude, defire to pleafe them. It is plain. From, 
this ftate of things, now, what fafety do you lee for the philofophic genius- 
tp continue in its purfuit, and arrive at perfection ? And confider from 

’ A Diomedsean neceflity is a proverbial expreflion applied to thofe who do any thing from 
neceflity; and originated from the following hiflory : Diomed and Ulyfles, having ftoien the 
Palladium from Ilium, returned by night to their (hips. But Ulyfles, being ambitious that the 
glory of the deed might be given to him alone, endeavoured to flay Diomed, who walked be¬ 
fore him with the Palladium. Diomed, however, by the light of the moon, beholding the 
fliadow of the fword raifed over him, caught hold of Ulyfles, bound his hands, ordered him 
to walk before him, and, (hiking him on the back with the broad part of his fword, arrived 
among the Greeks. This note is extra&ed from the Greek Scholia on Plato, collefted from 
many manuferipts by Ruhnkenius, and publiflied at Lyons 1800. As this work is but juft 
come to my hands, I could not avail myfelf of it before ; but I fliall endeavour to fupply this 
deficiency in the additional notes at the end of this volume, and (hall felefl what appears to me 
to be moft important, as notes to this and the fubfequent books and dialogues. Unfortunately, 
thefe Scholia are moftly grammatical. 
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what was formerly faid, for we have allowed that facility in learning, 
memory, fortitude, and magnanimity belong to this genius. We have. 
And (hall not fuel) an one, of all men, immediately be the firft in every 
thing, efpecially if he has a body naturally adapted to the (bul ? Why 
(hall he not ? faid he. And when he becomes more advanced in age, 
his kindred and citizens, I think, will incline to employ him in their af¬ 
fairs. Why will they hot ? And making (applications to him, and paying 
hiih homage, they will fubmit to him, and anticipate and flatter before¬ 
hand his growing power. Thus, faid he, it ufually happens. What now, 
faid I, do you think fuch an one will do, in fuch a cafe, efpecially if he 
happen to belong to a great city, and be rich, and 6f a noble defeent, and 
withal beautiful and of a large ftature ? Will he not be filled with Extra¬ 
vagant hopes, deeming himfelf capable of managing both the affairs of Greeks 
and Barbarians, and on thefe accounts carry himfelf loftily, without any fi> 
lid judgment, full of oftentation and vain conceit ? Extremely (b, replied He. 
If one (hould gently approach a rrian of this difpofition, and tell him th'e 
truth, that he has no judgment, yet needs it; but that it is not to be acquired 
but by one who fubjefls himfelf to this acquifition, do you think that, with all 
these evils about him, he would* be ready to hearken ? Fat from it, (aid 
he. If now, faid I, through a good natural temper, and ail innate di£- 
pofition to reafon, any one (hould fomehow be made (enfible, and be betit 
and drawn towards philofophy, what do we imagine thofe others will do, 
when they reckon they (hall lofe his company, and the benefit which they 
received from him ? Will they not by every action, and every lpeech, (ay 
and do every thing to the man not to fuffer himfelf to be perfuaded; and 
to his advifer, to render him incapable by infnaring him in private, and 
bringing him to public trial ? This, faid he, muft of neceflity happen. 
Is it likely now fuch an one will philofophize ? Not altogether. You fee 
then, faid I, that we were not wrong when we faid that even the very 
parts of the philofophic genius, when they meet with bad education, are 
in fome meafure the caufe of a falling off from this purfuit, as well as 
thofe vulgarly reputed goods, riches, and all furniture of this kind. We 
Were not, replied he, but it was rightly faid. Such then, faid I, admirable 
friend! is the ruin, (iich and fo great the corruption' of the bed ge¬ 
nius for the nobleft purfuit, and which befides but rarely happens, as we 
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obferved; and from among fuch as thefe are the men \\ ho do the greatell 
mifchicfs to cities, and to private perfons, and likewife they who do the 
greatell good, fuch as happen to be drawn to this fide. But a little genius 
never did any thing remarkable to any one, neither to a private perlon nor 
to a city. Moll true, faid he. Thefe indeed, then, whofe bufinels it chiefly 
was to apply to philofophy, having thus fallen off, leaving her defolate and 
imperfedl, lead themfelves a life neither becoming nor genuine ; whilft 
other unworthy perfons, intruding themfelves on philofophy, abandoned 
in a manner by her kindred, have difgraced her, and loaded her with re¬ 
proaches, fuch as thefe you fay her reproachers reproach her with: viz. 
that of thofe who converfe with her, fome are of no value, and moll of 
them worthy of the greatell punifhments. Thefe things, replied he, are 
commonly faid. And with reafon, replied I, they are faid. For other 
contemptible men feeing the field unoccupied, and that the polTelfion of it is 
attended with dignities and honourable names, like perfons who make their 
efcape from prifons to temples, thefe likewife gladly leap from their handi¬ 
crafts to philofophy; I mean fuch of them as are of the greatell addrefs in 
their own little art. For, even in this fituation of philofophy, her remain¬ 
ing dignity, in comparifon with all the ojher arts, Hill furpafifes in magni¬ 
ficence; of which dignity many are defirous, who by natural difpofition 
are unfit for it, and whofe bodies are not only deformed by their arts and 
handicrafts, but whofe fouls alfo are in like manner confufed, and crulhed 
by their lervile works. Mull it not of necelfity be fo ? Undoubtedly, 
faid he. Does it then appear to you, faid I, that they are any way dif¬ 
ferent in appearance from a blackl'mith, who has made a little money, bald 
and puny, recently liberated from chains, and walhed in the bath, with a 
new robe on him, juft decked out as a bridegroom, prefuming to marry 
the daughter of his mailer, encouraged by the poverty and forlorn cir- 
cumllances with which he lees him opprefl'ed? There is, faid he, no great 
difference. What fort of a race mull fuch as thefe produce ? Mull it not 
be ballardly and abje£t ? By an abundant necelfity. But what now ? 
When men who are unworthy of inflrudfion apply to it, and are conver- 
(ant in it, in an unworthy manner, what kind of fentiments and opinions 
(hall we lay are produced ? Mull they not be fuch as ought properly to be 
termed fophifms, and which polfefs nothing genuine, or worthy of true pru¬ 
dence ? 
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deuce? By all means To, replied he. Avery fmall number now, faid I, 
Adimantus, remains of thofe who worthily are converfant in philofophy, 
who happen either to be detained fomehow in banifhment, and whofe ge¬ 
nerous and well cultivated difpofition perfifts in the ftudy of philofophy, 
being removed from every thing which tends to corrupt it; or elle when* 
in a fmall city, a mighty foul arifes, who defpifing the honours of the 
ftate entirely negle&s them, and likewife with juftice defpifing any fmall 
thing arifing from the other arts, his well-born foul returns to philofophy. 
Thefe the bridle of our friend Theagis will be fufficient to reftrain ; for 
all other things confpire to withdraw Theagis from philofophy, but the 
care of his health excluding him from politics makes him attentive to 
that alone. For as to my genius, it is not worth while to mention the 
dasmoniacal fign ; for certainly it has happened heretofore to but one other, 
or to none at all. And even of thefe few, fuch as are tailing, and have 
tailed, how fweet and bleffed the acquificion of philofophy is, and have 
withal fufficiently feen the madnefs of the multitude, and how none of 
them, as I may fay, effedls any thing lalutary in the affairs of cities, and 
that there is no ally with whom a man might go to the affillance of the 
juft and be fafe; but that he is like one falling among wild beafts, being 
neither willing to join them in injuftice, nor able, as he is but one, to 
oppofe the whole favage crew; but, before he can benefit the city or his 
friends, is deftroyed, and is unprofitable both to himfelf and others : rea- 
foning on all thefe things, lying quiet, and attending to his own affairs, as 
in a tempeft, when the dull is driven, and the fea agitated by winds. 
Handing under a wall, beholding others overwhelmed in iniquity, he is 
fatisfied if he fhall himfelf anyhow pafs his life here pure from injuftice 
and unholy deeds, and make his exit he»ce in good hopes cheerful and 
benignant. And he Ihall make his exit, faid he, after having done non# 
of the fmalleft matters. Nor the greateil neither, laid I, whilll he has 
not met with a republic that is fuitable to him ; for, in a fuitable one, he 
Ihall both make a greater proficiency himfelf, and Ihall preferve the affairs 
of private perfons as well as of the public. It appears then, to me, that 
we have now fufficiently told whence it happens that philofophy is accufed, 
and that it is fo unjuftly, unlefs you have fomething elfe to offer. But, 
faid he, I fay nothing further about this point. But which of the prefent 
republics do you fay is adapted to philofophy ? Not one indeed, faid I; but 
3 this 
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this is what I complain of, that there is no conftitution of a city at prefent 
worthy of the philofophic genius, which is therefore turned and altered, as 
a foreign feed fown in an improper foil, which degenerates to what is 
ufually produced in that foil. After the fame manner this race, as it has 
not at prefent its proper power, degenerates to a foreign fpecies: but fhould 
it meet with the beft republic, as it is the beft in itfelf, then (hall it indeed 
difcover that it is really divine, and that all befides are human, both as to 
their genius and their purfuits. But now you feem plainly to be going to 
alk which is this republic. You are miftaken, faid he ; for this I was not 
soins to afk: but whether it was this which we have defcribed in eftablifh- 
ing our city, or another. As to other things, laid I, it is this one, and this 
very thing was then mentioned, that there mud always be in the city fome- 
thing which fhall have the fame regard for the republic which you the 
legiflator have when you eftablifh the laws. It was mentioned, faid he. 
But it was not, find I, made fufficiently plain, through fears which pre¬ 
occupied you, when you fignified that the iliuftration of the thing would be 
both tedious and difficult; and it is not indeed altogether eafy to difcufs 
what remains. What is that ? In what manner a city fhall attempt phi- 
lofophy and not be deftroyed; for all grand things are dangerous, and, as the 
faying is, fine things are truly difficult. But however, faid he, let our dif- 
quifition be completed in making this evident. Want of inclination, faid 
I, fhall not hinder, though want of ability may. And being prefent, you 
fhall know my alacrity, and confider now how readily and adventuroufly 
I am going to fay,' that a city ought to attempt this ftudy in a way oppofit'e 
to that at prefent. How ? At prefent, faid I, thofe who engage in it are 
flriplings, who immediately from their childhood, amidft their domeftic 
affairs and lucrative employments, apply themfelves to the mod abftrufe 
parts of philolophy, and then they depart moft confummate philofophers. 
I call the moft difficult part, that refpe&ing the art of reafoning. And in all 
after time, if, when they are invited by others who practife this art, they are 
pleafed to become hearers, they think it a great condefcenfion, reckoning 
they ought to do it as a by-work:—but when they approach to old age, 
befides fome few, they are extinguifhed much more than the Heraclitean 1 

’ Hferaclitus the EpheGan faid that the fun defcending to the weltern fea, and fetting in it, 
was extinguifhed; and that afterwards, afcending above the earth, arriving at the eaft, it was 
again enkindled,^ and that this took place perpetually. See the Introduction to the Titnzus. 
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fun, becaufe they are never again rekindled. But how fhould they aft ? 
faid he. Quite the reverfe. Whilft they are lads and boys they fhould 
apply to juvenile inftrudtion and philofophy 1 , and, in taking proper care of 
their body, whilft it {hoots and grows to firm nets, provide for philofophy a 
proper afliftaut: and then, as that age advances in which the foul- begins 
to be perfe&ed, they ought vigoroufly to apply to her exercifes; and when 
ftrength decays, and is’no longer adapted for civil and military employments, 
they fhould then be difmifled, and live at pleafure, and, excepting a by-work, 
do nothing elfe but philofophize, if they % propofe to live happy, and, wheu they 
die, to poftefs in the other world a deftiny adapted to the life they have led in 
this. How truly, faid he, Socrates, do you feem to me to fpeak witlr 
zeal! Yet, I think, the greater part of your hearers will flill more zeal- 
oufly oppofe you, and by no means be perfuaded, and that Thrafymachus 
will be the firft of them. Do not divide, faid I, Thrafymachus and me, 
who are now become friends ; nor were we enemies heretofore. For w» 
fha.ll no way defift from our attempts, till we either perfuade both him anil 
the reft, or make fome advances towards that life at which wheu they arriva 
they fhall again meet with luch difcourfes as thefe. You have fpoken, faid 
he, but a fhort time. None at all, faid I, with refpeft at leaft to the whole 
of time: but that the multitude are not perfuaded by what is laid, is not 
wonderful; for they have never at any time feen exifting what has now been, 
mentioned, but rather fuch difcourfes as have been induftrioufly compofed, 
and have not fallen in fpontaneoufly * as thefe do at prefent, But as for 1 
the man who has arrived at the model of virtue, and is rendered fimilar 
to it in the moft perfedt manner poflible both in word and in deed, they 
have never at any time feen fuch a man, neither one nor more of the kind. 
Or do you think thej have ? By no means. Neither yet, O blefled man ! 
have they fufficiently attended to beautiful and liberal reafonings, fo as 
ardently to inveftigate the truth, by every method, for the fake of know- 

1 Socrates by philofophy here means the mathematics; and agreeably to this Plotinus alfo- 
fays, that youth (houid be taught the mathematical difciplines, in order to become accuftomed 
to an incorporeal nature. 

* This is faid ironically. For truth comes fpontaneoufly ■, fince the foul does not refemble 
an unwritten, but an ever-written tablet j herfelf, at Proclus well obferves, infcribing the cha¬ 
racters in herfelf, of which (he derives an eternal plenitude from intellect. 
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ing it, faluting only at a diftance fuch intricate and contentious debates, as 
tend to nothing elfe but to opinion and ftrife, both in their courts of 
juftice and in their private meetings. The cafe is juft fo, replied he. 
On thefe accounts then, laid I, and forefeeing thefe things, we were for- 
merly afraid. However, being compelled by the truth, we did aflert, that 
neither city nor republic, nor even a man in the lame way, would ever 
become perfect, till ferae neceffity of fortune oblige tfiefe few philofophers, 
who are at prefent called not depraved, but ufelefs, to take the govern¬ 
ment of the city whether they will or not, and compel the city to be 
obedient to them ; or till the fons of thole who are now in the offices of 
power and magiftracies, or they themfclves, by fome divine inlpiration, be 
poflefled with a genuine love of genuine philofophy : and I aver that no 
one has reafon to think that either of thefe, or both, are impoffible; for 
thus might we juftly be laughed at, as faying things which are other- 
wife only limilar to wilhes. Is it not fo ? It is. If then, in the infinite 
feries of paft ages, the great eft neceffity has obliged men that have 
arrived at the fummit of philofophy to take the government of a ftate, or 
fuch men now govern in fome barbarous region, remote from our obfer- 
vation, or (hall hereafter, we are ready in that cafe to contend in our reafon- 
ing, that this republic we have deferibed has exifted and fubfifts, and Ihall 
arife at leaft when this our mufe Ihall obtain the government of the ftate: 
for this is neither impoffible to happen, nor do we fpeak of impoffibilities, 
though we ourfelves confefs that they are difficult. I am likewife, faid he, 
of the lame opinion. But you will fay, replied I, that the multitude do 
not think fo too. It is likely, faid he. O blefted man ! laid I, do not 
thus altogether accufe the multitude ; but, whatever opinion they may have, 
without upbraiding them, but rather encouraging them, and removing the 
reproach thrown on philofophy, point out to them the perfons you call 
philofophers, and define diftindlly, as at prefent, both their genius and their 
purfuits, that they may not think you fpeak ot fuch as they call philofo¬ 
phers ; or, if they mean the fame men, you will tell them they have con¬ 
ceived a different opinion of the men from what you have, and give very 
ditferent anfwers about them from yours. Or, do you think that one man 
can be enraged at another, who is not in a paffion ? or, that a man Ihall envy 
the envious, who is himfelf both void of envy, and is of a mild dif- 
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pofition ?—I will prevent you, and lay that I think there is in feme few 
fuch a naturally bad temper, but not in the greater part of mankind. I 
likewife, faid he, think fo. Are you not then of the lame opinion with me 
in this ? That thefe men are the caufe of the multitude being ill affc&ed 
towards philofophy, who openly revile what is no way becoming them, 
behaving in a fcoffing and diftaffeful manner towards the multitude, always 
making dilcourfes about particular men, and doing what is leaft of all 
becoming philofophy. Certainly, faid he. For fomehow, Adimantus, the 
man at leaft who really applies his dianoetic part to true being, has not 
leifure to look down to the little affairs of mankind, and, in fighting with 
them, to be filled with envy and ill nature; but, beholding and con¬ 
templating fuch objedls as are orderly, and always fubfift in the lame 
manner, fuch as neither injure nor are injured by each other, but are in all 
refpedls beautiful, and according to reafon, thefe he imitates and refembles 
as far as poflible ; or, do you think it poflible by any contrivance that a man 
ffiould not imitate that, in converting with which he is filled with admira¬ 
tion ? It is impoffible, replied he. The philofopher then who converfes 
with that which is decorous and divine, as far as is poflible for man, becomes 
himfelf decorous and divine. But calumny is powerful in every thing. 
It is entirely fo. If then, faid I, he be under any neceffity, not merely of 
forming himfelf alone, but likewife of endeavouring to introduce any 
thing he beholds there among mankind, in order to form their manners, 
both in private and in public life, would he prove, think you, a bad artift 
of temperance and of juftice, and of every focial virtue ? Not at all, faid 
he. But if now the multitude perceive that we fay the truth of fuch an 
one, will they be angry at philofophers, and dilbelieve us when we fay, that 
the city can never otherwife be happy unlefs it be drawn by thofe painters 
who follow a divine original ? They will not be angry, laid he, if they per¬ 
ceive fo: but what method of painting do you mean ? When they have 
obtained, faid I, the city and the manners of men as their canvafs, they 
would firft make it pure ; which is not altogether an ealy matter. But in 
this, you know, they differ from others, that they are unwilling to meddle 
either with a private man or city, or to prelcribe laws, till once they either 
receive thefe pure, or purify them themfelves. And rightly, laid he. And 
after this, do not you think they will draw a fketch of the republic ? Why 
vox., x. 2 x not ? 
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not ? Afterwards, I think, as they proceed in their work, they will fre¬ 
quently look both ways, both to what is naturally juft and beautiful, 
and temperate and the like ; and likewife again to that which they 
can eftablifti among mankind, blending and compounding their human 
form from different human chara&ers and purfuits, drawing from this 
which Homer calls the divine likenefs, and the divine refemblance fub- 
ftfting among men. Right, faid he. They will then, I think, ftrike out 
one thing and infert another, till they have rendered human manners, as 
far as is poffible, dear to the Gods. It will thus, faid he, be the mod 
beautiful pidure. Do we now then, laid I, any way perfuade thefe men, 
who, you faid, were coming upon us in battle array, that fuch a painter 
of republics is the man we then recommended to them, and on whofe ac¬ 
count they were enraged at us, that we committed cities to him, and will 
they now be more mild when they hear us mentioning it ? Certainly, 
laid he, if they be wife : for what is there now they can further queftion ? 
Will they fay that philofophers are not lovers of real being and of truth ?. 
That, faid he, were abfurd. Or that their genius, as we deferibed it, is 
not allied to that which is beft ? Nor this neither. What then ? Whilft 
their genius is fuch as this, and meets with fuitable exercifes, fhall it not 
become perfectly good and philofophic, if any other be fo ? or, will you 
fay thofe will be more fo whom we fet afide ? Not at all. Will they 
ftill then be enraged at us when we fay that till the philofophic race have 
the government of the city, neither the miferies of the city nor of the 
citizens fhall have an end, nor fhall this republic, which we fpeak of in the 
way of fable, arrive in reality at perfe&ion ? Perhaps, faid he, they will 
be lefs enraged. Are you willing then, faid I, that we fay not of them 
they are lefs enraged at us, but that they are altogether appeafed, and per- 
fuaded, that if we make no more of them, they may at leaf! confent by 
their blufliing ? By all means, faid he. Let them then, faid I, be per- 
l'uaded of this. But is there any one who will call this into queftion, 
that thofe of the philofophic genius do not ufually fpring from kings and 
fovereigns ? Not one, faid he, would allege that. And though they 
were born with a philofophic genius, one may fay they are under a great 
neceffity of being corrupted ; for indeed that it is a difficult matter for 
thefe geniuses to be preferred untainted, even we ourfelves agree. But 
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that in the infinite feries of time, of the whole of the human race, there 
fhould never be fo much as a fingle one preferred pure and untainted, is 
there any who will contend ? How can there be any one ? But furely, 
faid I, a fingle one is fufficient, if he exifts, and has a city fubjedrt to him, 
to accomplilh every thing now fo much dilbelieved. He is fufficient, 
faid he. And when the governor, faid I, has eftablifhed the laws and 
cuftoms we have recited, it is not at all impoffible that the citizens fhould 
be willing to obey him. Not at all. But is it wonderful or impoffible, 
that what appears to us fhould alfo appear to others ? I do not think it, 
faid he. And that thefe things are beft, if they be poffible, we have 
fufficiently, as I think, explained in the preceding part of our difcourfe. 
Sufficiently indeed. Now then it feems we are agreed about our legifi. 
lation ; that the laws we mention are the beft, if they could exift ; but 
that it is difficult to eftablifh them, not, however, impoffible. We are 
agreed, faid he. After this has with difficulty been brought to a con- 
clufion, fhall we not in the next place confider what follows ? In what 
manner, and from what dilciplines and ftudies, they fhall become the pre- 
fervers of our republic ? and in what periods of life they fhall each of 
them apply to the feveral branches of education ? We muft indeed con¬ 
fider that, faid he. I adled not wifely, faid I, when in the former part of 
our difcourfe I left untouched the difficulty attending the pofieffion of 
women, and the propagation of the fpecies, and the eftablifhing governors, 
knowing with what envy and difficulty they muft be introduced, or be 
carried no further than theory. For now we are under no lefs a neceffity 
■of difeuffing thefe things at prefent. What relates to women and children 
is already finifhed; and we muft now go over again, as from the begin¬ 
ning, what refers to governors. We faid, if you remember, that they 
■fhould appear to be lovers of the city, and be tried both by pleafures and 
by pains, and appear to quit this dogma neither through toils nor fears, 
nor any other change ; and that he who was not able to do this was to 
be rejefled; but he who came forth altogether pure, as gold tried in the 
fire, was to be appointed ruler, and to have honours and rewards paid 
him both alive and dead. Such were the things we laid whilft our rea- 
foning parted over, and concealed itfelf, as afraid to roufe the prefent 
argument. You fay moft truly, faid he, for I remember it. For I was 
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averfe, my friend, to fay, what I mud now venture to affert; but now 
we mufl even dare to affert this : that the mod complete guardians muft 
be made philofophers. Let this be agreed upon, replied he. But confider 
that you will probably have but few of them : for fuch a genius as we faid 
they mufl of ueceffity have, is wont but feldom in all its parts to meet in 
one man ; but its different parts generally fpring up in different perfons. 
How do you fay ? replied he. That fuch as learn with facility, have a 
good memory, are fagacious and acute, and endued with whatever quali¬ 
fications are allied to thefe, are not at the fame time flrenuous and mag¬ 
nificent in their dianoetic part, fo as to live orderly, with quietnefs and 
liability, but that fuch are carried by their acutenefs wherever it happens, 
and every thing that is liable departs from them. You fay true, replied 
he. With regard then to thefe firm habits of the mind, which are not at 
all verfatile, and which one might rather employ as trufly, and which are 
difficult to be moved at dangers in war, are they not of the fame temper 
with reference to learning? They move heavily, and with difficulty learn, 
as if they were benumbed, and are oppreffcd with fleep and yawning, 
when they are obliged to labour at any thing of this kind. It is fo, replied 
he. But we faid that he mufl partake of both thefe well and handfomely, 
or elfe he ought not to fhare in the moft accurate education, nor ma- 
giflracy, nor honours of the flate. Right, faid he. Do not you think 
this will but rarely happen ? How fhould it not ? They mufl be 
tried then both in the things we formerly mentioned, in labours, in 
fears, and in plealures; and likewife in what we then paffed over, and are 
now mentioning; we mufl exercife them in various kinds of learning, 
whilfl we confider whether their genius be capable of fuflaining the great- 
eft difeiplines, or whether it fails, as thofe who fail in the other things. 
It is proper now, faid he, to confider this queftion at leaft in this manner. 
But what do you call the greateft difeiplines? You remember in fome 
meafure, faid I, that when we had diftinguiftied the foul into three parts, 
we determined concerning juftice, temperance, fortitude, and wifdom, 
what each of them is. If 1 did not re member, faid he, it were juft I 
fhould not hear what remains. Do you likewife remember what was faid 
before that ? What was it ? We fomewhere faid, that it was poffible to 
behold thefe in their moft beautiful forms, but that the journey would be 
a tedious 
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tedious which he mu ft make, who would fee them confpicuoufly; that 
it was poffible, however, to approach towards them in the way of our de- 
monftrations above mentioned; and you faid that thefe were fufficient; 
to what was then advanced came to be fpoken far Ihort, in my own 
opinion, of accuracy; but, if agreeably to you, you may fay fo. Tome 
at leaft, faid he, they feemed to be difcuffed. in meafure; and the reft 
feemed to think fo too. But, friend, faid I, in fpeaking of things of this 
kind, fuch a meafure as leaves out any part whatever of the truth is 
not altogether in meafure. For nothing that is imperfedt is the meafure 
of any thing. Though fome at times are of opinion, that things are 
fufficiently well when thus circumftanced, and that there is no neceflity 
for further inquiry. Very many, faid he, are thus affedted through in¬ 
dolence. But the guardian of the city and of the law's, faid I, has leaft 
of all need of that paffion. It appears fo, replied he. Such an one, then, 
my friend, faid I, muft make the more ample circuit, and labour no lefs in 
learning than in the exercifes : otherwife, as we were now laying, he 
will never arrive at the perfedlion of the greateft and moft fuitable learn¬ 
ing. But are not thefe, faid he, the. great-eft ? Or is there yet any thing 
greater than juftice, and thofe virtues which we difcuffed ? There is 
fomething greater, faid I. And even of thefe we muft not contemplate 
only the rude defcription, but we muft not omit the higheft finilhing. Or 
is it not ridiculous in other things of fmall account to employ our 
whole labour, and ftrive to have them the moft accurate and perfc£f, and 
not deem the higheft and moft important affairs worthy of our higheft 
attention, in order to render them the moft perfedl ? The fentiment, faid 
he, is very juft. But, however, do you think, laid he, that any one will 
dilmils you without alking you, what indeed is this greateft difcipliue, and 
about what is it converfant, when you call it fo ? Not at all, faid I, but 
do you yourfelf alk me; for affuredly you have not leldom heard it, and 
at prefent you either do not attend, or you intend to occalion me trouble 
in raifing oppofition. This I rather think, fince you have often heard at leaft, 
that the idea of the good is the greateft difcipline : which idea when juf> 
tice and the other virtues employ, they become ufeful and advantageous. 
You now almoft know that this is what I mean to fay, and befides this, 
that we do not fufficiently know that idea, and that without this know¬ 
ledge, 
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ledge, though we underftood every thing elfe in the bigheft degree, you 
know that it is of no advantage to us : in the lame manner as it would 
avail us nothing though we poffefled any thing whatever without the pof- 
felfion of the good: or do you think there is any greater profit in pof- 
felling all things without the pofieflion of the good, than in knowing all 
things without the knowledge of the good, knowing nothing at all that is 
beautiful and good ? By Jupiter, not I, faid he. But furely this too at 
leaft you know, that to the multitude pleafure feems to be the good ; and 
to the more elegant it feems to be prudence. And very ridiculoufly, faid 
he. How indeed can it be otherwife ? replied I, if, when they upbraid us 
that we know not what is the good, they tell us that they know, and call 
it the prudence of what is good, as if we underftood what they fay when 
they pronounce the word good. Moft true, faid he. But what ? thofe 
who define pleafure to be good, do they lefs err than the others ? or are not 
thefe too obliged to confefs that pleafures are evil ? Extremely fo. It 
happens then, I think, that they acknowledge the fame things are both 
good and evil, do they not ? Undoubtedly. Is it not evident, then, that 
there are great and manifold doubts about it ? Why are there not ? But 
what ? is it not alfo evident, that with reference to things juft and beau¬ 
tiful, the multitude choofe the apparent, even though they be not really 
fo? yet they aift, and poflefs, and appear to poflefs them ; but the acquifi- 
tion of goods, that were only the apparent, never yet l'atisfied any one ; 
but in this they feek what is real, and here every one defpifes what is only 
the apparent. Extremely fo, faid he. This then is that which every 
foul purfues, and for the fake of this it does every thing, prophefying that 
it is fomething, but being dubious, and unable to comprehend fufficiently 
what it is, and to poflefs the fame liable belief refpedling it as of other 
things; and thus are they unfuccefsful alfo in other things, if there be in 
them any profit. About a thing now of fuch a kind, and of fuch mighty 
confequence, fhall we fay that even thefe our beft men in the city, and to 
whom we commit the management of every thing, fhall be thus in the 
dark ? As little at leaft as poflible, faid he. I think then, faid I, that 
whilft it is unknown in what manner the juft and beautiful are good, they 
are not of any great value to a guardian to poflefs, if it be likely he fhall 
know thefe, whilft he is ignorant of this ; but I prophefy that no one will 
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arrive at the knowledge of thefe before he fufficiently knows what the 
good is. You prophefy well, laid he. Shall not then our republic be 
completely adorned, if flich a guardian be placed over it as is fcientifically 
know ing in thefe things ? It mull of neceffity, faid he. But with 
refpedt to yourfelf, whether, Socrates, do you fay that the good is fcience, 
or pleafure, or lomething elfe befides thefe? You was ever, faid I, a 
worthy man, and manifeftly fhowed of old lhat you was not to be fatisfied 
with the opinions of others about thefe things. Nor does it appear to me 
juft, Socrates, faid he, that a man fhould be able to relate the dogmas of 
others, but not his own, after having l'pent fo much time in inquiring 
about thefe particulars. But what, faid I, does it then appear to you juft: 
for a man to fpeak of things of which he is ignorant, as if he knew them? 
By no means, faid he, as if he knew them ; yet however, according a» 
he thinks, thofe things which he thinks he fhould be willing to tell us. 
But what, faid I, have you not obferved of opinions void of fcience how- 
deformed they all are, and that the beft of them are blind ? Or do thofe 
who without intelledl form right opinion feem to you, in any refpedl, to- 
differ from thofe who are blind, and at the fame time W'alk ftraight on the 
road? In no refpedl, faid he. Are you willing, then, that we fhould 
examine things deformed, blind, and crooked, having it in our power to 
bear from others 1 what is clear and beautiful ? Do not, by Jupiter, 
Socrates, faid Glauco, defift at the end ; for it will fuffice us, if in the 
fame way as you have fpoken of juftice and temperance, and thofe other 
virtues, you likewife difeourfe concerning the good. And I.too fhall be 
very well fatisfied, my friend, faid I; but I am afraid I fhall not be able; 
and, by appearing readily difpofed,. I fhall incur the ridicule of the un¬ 
mannerly. But, Obleffedman! let us at prefent difmifs 1 this inquiry, 
u hat the good is ; (for it appears to me a greater thing than we can arrive 
at, according to our prefent impulfe,) but I am willing to tell you what the 
offspring of the good appears to be, and what moft refembles it, if this be 
agreeable to you; and if not, Ifhalldifmils.it. But tell us, faid he; for 

■ Vi2. From the genera of beings more excellent than human nature, fuch as daemons and heroes. 

s Socrates fays this in confequencc of the inability of his auditors to underftand the nature of 
the good: for, as it is well obferved in the Greek Scholia on this part of the Republic, through 
the inaptitude of fubordinate natures, fuch as are more excellent are unable to energize, llapa 
yap tuv KaTahiOTtpuv a'jtnmhmn'tct la xputtova a^arevenv tvtpynv. 
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you (hall afterwards explain to us what the father is. I could wilh, faid I, 
both that I were able to give that explanation, and you to receive it, and 
not as now the offspring only. Receive now then this child and offspring 
of the good itfelf. Yet take care however that unwillingly I deceive you 
not, in any relpeft, giving an adulterate account of this offspring. We 
lhall take care, faid he, to the befi of our ability ; only tell us. 1 fhall tell, 
then, faid I, after we have thoroughly afTented, and I have reminded you 
of what was mentioned in our preceding dilcourfe, and has been frequently 
faid on other occafions. What is it ? faid he. That there are many things, 
faid I, beautiful, and many good, and each of thefe we fay is fo, and we 
diflinguifh them in our reafoning. We fay fo. But as to the beautiful 
itfelf, and the good itfelf, and in like manner concerning all thofe things 
which we then confidered as many, now again eftablifhiug them according 
to one idea of each particular, as being one, we affign to each that appel¬ 
lation which belo'ngs to it; and thefe indeed we fay are feen by the eye, 
but are not obje&s of intellectual perception; but that the ideas are per¬ 
ceived by the intellect, but are not feen by the eye. Perfectly fo. By 
what part then of ourfelves do we fee things vifible ? By the fight, faid he. 
And is it not, faid I, by hearing, that we perceive what is heard; and by 
the other fenfes, all the other objeCts of fenfe ? Why not ? But have you not 
obferved, faid 1, with regard to the artificer of the fenfes, how he has 
formed the power of fight, and of being vifible, in the mod perfeCl manner ? 
I have not entirely perceived it, replied he. But confider it in this manner. 
Is there any other fpecies, which hearing and found require, in order that 
the one may hear, and the other be heard, which third thing if it be not 
prefent, the one fhall not hear, and- the other not be heard ? There is 
nothing, (aid he. Imagine then, faid I, that neither do many others (that 
I may not fay none) require any fuch thing: or can you mention any one 
that does require it ? Not I, replied he. But with reference to the fenfe 
of feeing, and the objedt of fight, do not you perceive that they require 
fomething ? How ? When there is fight in the eyes, and when he who 
has it attempts to ufe it, and when there is colour in the obje&s before him, 
unlefs there concur fome third genus, naturally formed for the purpofe, 
you know that the fight will fee nothing, and the colours will be invifible. 
What is that you fpeak of? laid he. What you call light, faid I. You fay 
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true, replied he. This fpecies then is not defpicable ; and by no fmall idea 
are the fenfe of feeing, and the power of being feen, connedted together ; 
but by a bond the moll honourable of all bonds, if light be not difhonour- 
able. But it is far, faid he, from being difhonourable. Whom then of 
the Gods in heaven can you affign as the caufe of this, that light makes our 
fight to fee, and vifible objects to be feen, in the beft manner ? The fame as 
you, faid he, and others do; for it is evident that you mean the fun. Is 
not the fight then naturally formed in this manner with reference to this 
God ? How ? The fight is not the fun, nor is that the fun in which fight 
is ingenerated, which we call the eve. It is not. But yet I think that 
of all the organs of fenfe it is mold folar-form. Very much fo. And the 
power which it poflefles, does it not poflefs as difpenfed and flowing from 
hence ? Perfectly fo. Is not then the fun, which indeed is not fight itfelf, 
yet as it is the caufe of it, feen by fight itfelf? It is fo, faid he. Conceive 
then, faid I, that this is what I called the offspring of the good, which the 
good generates, analogous to itfelf; and that what this is in the intelligible 
place, with refpeft to intelledt, and the objedts of intelledt, that the fun is 
in the vifible place with refpedt to fight and vifible things. How is it ? laid 
he : explain to me yet further. You know that the eyes, faid I, when they 
are no longer directed towards objedts whofe colours are fhone upon by the 
light of day, but by the fplendour of the night, grow dim, and appear 
almoft blind, as if they had in them no pure fight. Juft fo, faid he. But 
when they turn to objedts which the fun illuminates, then I think they fee 
clearly, and in thofe very eyes there appears now to be fight. There does. 
Underftand then, in the fame manner, with reference to the foul. When it 
firmly adheres to that which truth and real being enlighten, then it under- 
ftands and knows it, and appears to poflefs intelledt: but when it adheres 
to that which is blended with darknefs, which is generated, and which 
perifhes, it is then converfant with opinion, its vifion becomes blunted, it 
wanders from one opinion to another, and refembles one without in¬ 
telledt. It has fuch a refemblance. That therefore which imparts truth 
to what is known, and difpenfes the power to him who knows, vou 
may call the idea of the good, being the caufe of fcience and of truth, as 
being known through intelledt. And as both thefe two, knowledge and 
truth, are fo beautiful, when you think that the good is fomething different, 
yoL. i. 2 y and 
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and ftill more beautiful than thefe, you fhall think aright. Science and 
truth here are as light and fight there, which we rightly judged to be 
folar-form, but that we were not to think they were the fun. So here 
it is right to judge, that both thefe partake of the form of the good ; 
but to fuppofe that either of' them is the good, is not right, but the 
good itfelf is worthy of ftill greater honour. You fpeak, faid he, of an 
ineftimable beauty, fince it affords fcience and truth, but is itfelf fuperior 
to thefe fn beauty. And you never any where faid that it was pleafure. 
1 ’rediiS better things, faid I, and in this manner rather confider its image 
yet further. How? You will fay, I think, that the fun imparts to things 
which are feen, not only their vifibility, but likewife their generation, 
growth and nourifhment, not being itfelf generation 1 . Why not? We 
may fay, therefore, that things which are known have not only this from 
the good, that they are known, but likewife that their being and efilnce 
are thence derived 1 , whilft the good itfelf is not efience, but beyond elfence, 
tranfcending it both in dignity and in power’. Here Glauco, iaugh- 

ing 

1 When wc confider the generation of things illuminated by the fun, we (hall find that it is 
perfe&ly unbegotten. For, according to the Platonic philofophy, the fun alone of all things in 
the univerfe which are conne&ed with a body is without generation, neither receiving any 
acceflion nor diminution. But every thing elfe which it illuminates receives light from a different 
part of it, through the motion of the folar fphere about its proper centre, which at different 
times fends different rays in a circle to the celeftial and fublunary bodies. The fun however has 
generation and corruption fo far as it is illuminated, juft as the moon alfo receives augmen¬ 
tations and diminutions of light. So far therefore as the fun illuminates, it is unbegotten j and 
according to this it is affimilated to the good , and not fo far as it is a body. See more concerning 
the fun in the Notes to the Cratylus. 

a The goody which is here celebrated by Socrates as that which reigns in the intelligible place, 
is neither the fame with that which fubfifts in our nature, (for we rank in an order far below 
intelligibles) nor with that form of things good, which is coordinate with the juft and the 
beautiful. For, forms being twofold, fome alone diftinguifhing the effences of the things 
f^fhioned by form, but others their pcrfeEliotiSy the genus of efTence, fame and different, and the 
form of animal, horfe and man, and every thing of this kind, give diftin&ion to efTence and 
fubje£ts; but the form of the goody the beautiful and the juft, and in like manner the form 
of virtue, health, ftiength, and every thing of a fimilar nrrure, are perfc&ive of the beings to 
which they belong : and of fome, efience is the leader of every thing, but of others the good . 
For, as Plato fays, every thing muft neceflarily participate of efience-, and whatever preferves, 
gives perfection to, or defends any being muft be good. Hence, fince thefe two are leaders, 
the one of form* which give fubfiftence to things, and the other of fuch as are the fources of 
n their 
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ing r very much, faid, By Apollo this is a divine tranfcendency indeed! You 
yourfelf, replied I, are the caufe, having obliged me to relate what appears 

to 

1 The Greek Scholiaft on the laughter of Glauco obferves, “That this laughter is through 
tranfcendency; for the good is uncomparable with refpeft to all things. Or this laughter may 
be confidered according to a mundane fignification; for the junior and mundane Gods are ob- 
fcurely fignified by it; fince every thing corporeal is a jed when compared with intelligibles. 
Eut to jed and laugh belong to youth. And 

Amidft them laughter unextinguifh’d rofe 

is faid concerning the mundane Gods. Glauco therefore being analogous to a mundane perfort 
very properly fpeaks laughing. TeXoiuf Ji a tw uorspGoXyv' aouyttpnov yap raya&ov a7r\uf orpos 7r<xrra' 
ctxxu; to ytho iwf, nroi tyxoapaut' hi yap veot xat tyxotrpuoi 0foi touto (lege tovtw) cuvnrorrar orsuyviov 
yap to aufjuxTiKOV orav roif voijtoij 7rapaGaXXx>{jievov’ to $£ oraifeiv xax yeXav tuv vtuv outsiov' km to, 

Aff€e<rTO( d’ap ivupTO yexu; ptaxapicrci Seem. 

irtpt tuv eyxoo/xtuv etpvTai $euV o y* ouv yXauxuv avaXoyuf tyx.oaix.iu arpoaurieu eikotu; yiXo tug ley it- 

their perfe&ion; it is neceffary that one of thefe (hould be fubordinate to the other ; I mean 
that the good which is allotted a coordination among forms that are the fources of perfection 
fliould be fubordinate to ejfcnce , which ranks among caufts whence fubfidencc originates, if the 
good is being and a certain being. For it is either the fame with or different from effence $ 
which the hleatean gued in the Sophida (hows to be the genus of being. And if the good is the 
fame with effence, an abfurdity mud enfue: for being and well-being are not the fame. But if 
the good is fomething different from effence, it muff neceffarily participate of effence, in con- 
fcquence of that being the genus of all forms. But if genera are more anticnt than forms, the 
good which ranks among forms, and is pofterior to their genus, will not be the good which reigns 
over intelligibles; but this muff be afferted of that good under which this and every form is 
arranged which poffeffes being, and which is the leader of the other genera of being. Wheu 
therefore Plato fays that the good reigns over intelligibles, he means that good which is fuperior 
to effence. 

But to lead us up to this fupreme good, he appears to employ three orders of good as fo many 
fleps in this arduous afeent; vU. that which is imparticipable and fupercffen.ial, that which is 
imparticipablc and cflential, and that which is effential and participab! • Or thete the lad is 
fuch as our nature contains; the good which ranks among forms is effential; and that which is 
beyond effence is fupcreffential. Or we may fay that the good which fubkfts in us may be con- 
fidered as a habit, in confequence of its fubfiding in a fubjeCl ; the next to this ranks as effence, 
and a part of effence, I mean the good which ranks among forms ; and the lad as that which is 
neither a habit nor a part. When therefore Socrates fays, “That to the multitude pleafurc 
feems to be the good, and to the more elegant it feems to be prudence,” he fignifies that good 
which is refident in our nature, and which, from its being an impreffion of the ineffable principle 
of things, may be called the fummit or flower of our efience. And when he alfo lays that t!.e 
idea of the good is the gieated difeipline, which renders bodi fuch things as are jud, and other 

2 t 2 things 
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to me refpc&ing it. And by no means, laid he, flop, if fomething does not 
hinder you, but again difculs the refemblance relating to the fun, if you 

have 

things which employ it, ufeful and profitable, and that we do not fufliciently know it,—tlrefe 
afiertions accord with the good which is in us, with that which is in forms, and with that which 
is underftood to be before all things. For the idea of the good fignifies a participated form, a 
feparate intelligible, and that which has a feparate fubfiftence prior to intelligibles ; fince the 
term idea, according to Plato, indicates that obje& of defire which is eftabliftred prior to all 
things, viz. prior to all things belonging to a certain ferics. Thus, for inltancc, the good in our 
nature is prior to every thing elfe pertaining to the foul ; the good which ranks among forms is 
prior to every thing which is the fource of efiential perfection; and the good which reigns inf 
the intelligible world is prior to every feries, and to all things. 

Again, when Socrates fays, “Let us at prefent difmifs this inquiry what the good is, for it 
appears to me a greater thing than we can arrive at according to our prefent impulfe,” it may 
be inferred, that though he appears to fay fomething concerning the good from an image, and to 
unveil fomething pertaining to things occult, yet he does not unfold the whole truth concerning 
it; and this perhaps in* confequence of Thrafymachus and Clitopho being prefent, and not 
thinking it fit to difclofe the mod myftical truths to fophills. Hence, on his averting after¬ 
wards that the good is fupereflential, he appeared to Glauco to fpeak ridiculoufly ; and in con¬ 
fequence of Glauco in vain attempting the vifion of that which is beyond all things, he again 
fays that he willingly omits many things, and alone unfolds the analogy refpedting the fun. 
But if his hearers had been adapted to fuch difcourfe 3 , he would have difclofed to us many and 
truly theological particulars refpe£ting it; and fuch as he difclofes to us in the Parmenides 
concerning the one. 

As we have faid, therefore, Plato, transferring the inveftigation from the good which is in us, 
and concerning which thofe inquire who fay that it is prudence or pleafure, to the good itfelf, 
and beginning the image refpe£ting the fun, in the firft place, he exhorts his hearers to take 
care that he does not give them an adulterate account of the offspring of the good ; calling the 
fun the offspring, and transferring the term adulterate from the imprefiions in coin. He alfo 
indicates that the mode of teaching by analogy is not fafe. For there is danger of introducing 
fophiftry into the demonftration, by confidering things beyond what the analogy will admit. 
Thus, in the prefent inftance, if in confequence of Plato afTerting that the fun is analogous to 
the good, fo far as the former is the caufe of light, as the latter is of truth, fome one fhould con- 
fider the fun, no longer as the caufe alone of light, but fo far as it is moved, and lhould invefti- 
gate that which is fimilar to this motion, in the good, he would no longer preferve the proper 
analogy. For the fun is not analogoufly affumed, fo far as he is a thing caufed, but fo far as he 
is a caufe alone; fince it is impoflible to affume any thing which is in all refpe&s fimilar to the 
good. For every thing poftcrior to the good, by the affumption of fomething becomes worfe than 
the good ; one thing by affirming intelligence, as intellect; another by affirming motion, as foul; 
and another by the affirmption of generation, as body. If therefore, in intelle&s, in fouls, and 
in bodies, you confrder that which is firft in each, as analogous to the good, you muft confider it 
fo far only as it is fimilar to the good, viz. fo far as it is the leader of its fubjeft feries, and is 

imparticipable 
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have omitted any thing. But I omit, faid I, many things. Do not omit, 
replied he, the imalleil particular. I think, laid I, that much will Ire 

omitted: 

imparticipable with rcfpeCt to a fubordinate nature, and not fo far as it is feparated from the 
good. For every thing which is aflumed analogoufly to the good , mull neceflarily poflefs diflimili- 
tude in conjun&ion with fimilitude. Analogies however and ratios are not aflumed according 
to the diflimilar, but on the contrary according to the fimilar. 

Again, when in the beginning of this difeourfe about the good, and wiftiing to determine that 
fome forms are intelligible and others fenfible, he makes mention of the beautiful itfelf and the 
good itfelf, and, placing thefe as the forms of many things beautiful and good, he fays that 
fenfible forms are feen indeed, but are not the obje&s of intellect, but that ideas are the objeCU 
of intellect, and not of the fenfible eye,—it is evident that he refers us to ideas, and the uni- 
verfal prior to the many. If therefore Plato had added nothing further, we (hould not have 
had any authority from the Republic for conceiving any other good than this, which is the 
firft among forms that give perfection to things; but flnee he touches on the analogy refpeCting 
the fun, fight and light, he in a wonderful manner aflerts that all intelligible ideas, the beautiful 
itfelf, the good itfelf, the juft itfelf, and not thefe only, but thofe of a&ions alfo, are illuminated 
by the good. Here therefore he afeends to the firft caufe of wholes, which he is unable to call 
by a better name than the good: lor the good is the moft venerable of all things, and is that which 
all things defire*, and that which all things defire is the caufe of all. Fearful however left we 
fliould apprehend a firft of fuch a kind as that good which is the caufe of perfection alone in 
ideas, he (hows in the firft place that the good is beyond fcience and truth, in the fame manner 
as the fun is beyond fight and light; and afterwards he evinces that it is the primary caufe of 
intelligibles, and is fupereflential, in the fame manner as the fun is above generation *, and thus 
he fhows that the good itfelf is the firft caufe of the good and the beautiful in forms, and of all 
intelligible efiences. 

But that we may not deviate from the doClrine through analogy, he firys that the fun is 
analogous to the good , not according to any thing elfe than his being the caufe of light, through 
which all vifible things are feen : I mean, not fo far as the fun has a body, and a corporeal place, 
and is moveable. And again, fuch a light is analogous to truth, not fo far as it poflefles interval, 
or all-various refraCtions, but fo far only as it imparts the power of being feen to things vifible, 
and fight to things that fee in the fame manner as truth imparts to intelligibles the power 
of being intellectually apprehended, and to intelligent natures the power of intellectual per¬ 
ception *, and vifible objeCts are analogous to intelligibles, not as fubfifting in place and being 
moved, but as vifible alone. 

Thefe things being premifed, it is lhown by Socrates that the good is beyond truth, in the 
fame manner as the fun is beyond light: and hence it follows that the good docs not participate 
of truth. For that which is above truth neither is truly , nor can truly be any thing elfe: fo that 
if the good is, but is not truly , it will be that which is not truly being. But this is impoflible. 
For, according to Plato, that which is not truly being fubfifts after true being. But the (rood is 
not true being, fince it generates truth; and it mull be entirely unreceptive of that which it 
generates. But all true being neceflarily participates of truth. Hence it follows tint the good 
4 is 
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omitted : however, as far I am able at prefent, I (hall not willingly omit 
any thing. Do not, faid he. Underhand then, laid I, that we lay thefe 

are 

is above being. For, if being is truly being, but the good gives fubfiflence to truth, which is in- 
fcparable from and characterizes being, it muft alfo be above being. 

Again, when Socrates fays, “ You know that the eyes, when they are no longer directed 
towards objects whofe colours are (hone upon by the light of day, but by the fplendour of the 
night, grow dim, and appear almoft blind, as if they had in them no pure fight. Hut when 
they turn to objeCts w'hich the fun illuminates, then I think they fee clearly, and in thofe very 
eyes there appears now to be fight: ” he here makes a divifion in things vifible into colours, 
light, eyes, and the fun. Afterwards he adduces things analogous to thofe in the objeCts of 
intellect, as follows : “ Underftand then in the fame manner with reference to the foul: when 
it firmly adheres to that which truth and real being enlighten, then it undeTftands and knows 
it, and appears to poflefs intellect : but when it adheres to that which is blended with dark- 
nefs, which is generated, and which perifties, it is then convcrfant with opinion, its vifion 
becomes blunted, it wanders from one opinion to another, and refembles one without intel¬ 
lect.” Socrates, therefore, aflumes being analogous to colour, truth to light, and the good to 
the fun. He alfo places being after truth, in the fame manner as colour after light and the 
fun. The good therefore is beyond being. For he does not fay that which beings enlighten, 
but that which being enlightens. If therefore the good is above being, it will al.'o necefiarjly be 
above eflence. 

Having afierted thefe things through analogy, he adds what is (till greater, that the good is 
the caufe of intelligibles, not of their being underftood only, but alfo of their eflence, in the 
fame manner as the fun is the caufe to things vifibie, not only of their being feen, but of 
their generation, nourifliment and increafe; and, as he is not generation, in like manner the 
good is not eflence. It is evident, therefore, that the good , being the caufe of an intelligible 
eflence, will be in the moft eminent degree fupereflenlial \ for thefe, as will appear from the 
Parmenides, are fupereflential eflences, or, in other words, beings abforbed in the fupereflential. 
It likewife follows from this analogy that truth alfo is fupereflential : for Socrates fays rhat this 
illuminates all things that are known, in the fame manner as the light of the fun irradiates vifi¬ 
ble objeCfcs. Truth indeed appears to be an illumination from the fupereflential principle of 
wholes, which both intelligible and intellectual natures participate, and which unites them to 
themfelves, and to each other. Ilence it is faid to impart the power of being intellectually 
apprehended to the former, and of intellectual vifion to the latter: for thefe could not be con¬ 
joined without a certain common bond. As light therefore illuminates vifible and vifive na¬ 
tures, but conjoins both through fimilitude, imparting to both a greater light than they con¬ 
tained before—in the fame manner that which is intellective and that which is intelligible, 
being united by truth, coalefce with each other. 

From hence alfo it will follow that the good cannot be known either by opinion or fcience* 
That it cannot indeed be known by opinion may be eafily proved. For Plato, with great pro¬ 
priety, confiders the objeCt of opinion as that which is partly being, and partly non-being. It 
is alfo evident that the good is not the dbjeCt of fcience. For, if every objcCt of fcience is known 

from 
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arc two; and that the one reigns over the intelligible genus and place, and 
the other over the vifible, not to fay the heavens, left I fttould feem to you 

to 

from a caufe, that of which there is no caufe cannot be fcientifically known. And if the good 
is above truth, it will not be fo known as intelligibles are known to intelle&ual natures. It 
can therefore only be known by a divine projedlion of the fummit of the foul, a proje&ion 
of that which is better than intellect, and which Plato * calls the ray of the foul. According to 
Plato, the foul inclining this ray (hould project herfelf to the good through an ablation of all 
things pofterior to it. For he clearly fays that it is necefiary to take away the idea of the good from 
all things, and thus to incline towards it the ray of the foul, if we intend to perceive it, itfelf 
by itfelf. From thefe things therefore it is evident, by what kind of knowledge the goodis 
known, how it is known, and how it is the lad difeipline, and what the dialeflic method con¬ 
tributes to the vifion of it, by leading the intelle£l of the foul up to it, through a fcientific 
feries of ablations. 

Again, fince Socrates aflerts that the good is not only beyond efience, but likewife above that 
which is (evrsxtiva rou avai), it follows that it is not proper to fay the good is : and hence neither is 
it proper to fay that it is not; for again this aflertion that it is not is common to other things, 
to which non being is adapted. Both therefore mud be faid, that it is neither being nor non- 
being; and in confequence of this, it is called by fome unknown and ineffable; fince every 
thing is either being or non being. Nor mud we fuppofe, when Plato calls the good known, 
and the lad difeipline, and every thing of this kind, that he removes us from an indefinite 
energy about it, and apprehends it to be known in fuch a manner as beings : for thefe are known r 
and are the objects of fcientific knowledge, according to that mod accurate mode of fcience 
which he defines, and according to which he defpifes the fciences which originate from hypo- 
thefis. For thus he fpeaks, teaching us his conceptions about thefe particulars : that other 
fciences, or which appear to be fuch, make hypoihefes their principles; but diale&ic alone 
being impelled to the principle, takes away hypothefes, till it difeovers that which is truly the 
principle, not as an hypothetic, but truly unhypothetical. But fuch a principle is the one , in 
which every fubfidence of things known terminates. From thefe things, therefore, it is evi¬ 
dent, that calling diale£lic the defenfive enclofure of things which appear to be fciences, and 
defining that which is truly fcience, he fays that diale&ic, beginning from an unhypothetic prin¬ 
ciple, confiders the nature of every thing. If therefore beholding alfo the idiom of the goody 
and in what refpeft it differs from other things, this fcience 1'peculates from an unhypothetic 
principle, this perhaps will be a certain fcience, and a fcience of the good, what it truly is, or 
is not. But if this is the principle of all things, and a principle cannot be aflumed of a princi. 
pie, by what contrivance can it be faid that there is a certain fcience of the good ? For every 
fcientific objed* is apprehended from an unhypothetic principle; and that which is fo appre- 

* la the 7th book of this Dialogue, near the end : A» man is a microcofm, this ray of his foul will, 
evidently be analogous to truth, or fupereffential light, in the intelligible world . will be the fummit of 
the foul, and that which the Platonifts very properly call Me one and the flower of our nature : for it is an 
illumination from the ineffable principle of all things.. 
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to employ fophiftry in the expreflion : you underftand then thefe two fpe- 
cies, the vifible and the intelligible ? I do. As if then you took a 
line, cut into two unequal parts, and cut over again each feftion according 
to the fame ratio, both that of the vifible fpecies, and that of the intelligi¬ 
ble, you will then have perfpicuity and obfeurity placed by each other. In 
the vifible Ipecies you will have in one feftion images : but I call images, 
in the firft place, thadows, in the next, the appearances in water, and 
Inch as fubfift in bodies which are denfe, polifhed and bright, and every 
thing of this kind, if you underttand me. I do. Suppofe now the other 
feftion of the vifible which this refemblcs, fuch as the animals around us, 
and every kind of plant, and whatever has a compofite nature. 1 fup- 
pofe it, faid he. Are you willing then that this feftion appear to be 
divided into true and untrue ? And that the fame proportion, which 
the objeft of opinion has to the objeft of knowledge, the very fame 

hended is properly a fcientific objeft : but the good is not apprehended from an unhypothetic 
principle, becaufe it has not any principle whatever. So that, if this is the definition of fcience, 
the good is by no means an objeft of fcientific knowledge. From hence alfo it again follows that 
the good is not being, fince Plato moil clearly afferts that fciencc is of being; but that faith per** 
tains to that which appears and is fenfible, the dianoetic power to dianoetic objefts, aflimilation 
to things affimilated, opinion to fenfibles and things affimilated, and intelligence to intelligibles. 
And this he not only afierts here, but in the Tiraseus alfo he fays, “ That what e(fence is to 
generation, that faith is to truth, and attributes arguments which cannot be confuted to beings, 
but aflimilative arguments to generated natures, fignifying that fcience is fpeculative of true 
beings, if therefore being is the objeft of fcientific knowledge, but the good cannot be feien- 
tifically known, the good is not being. 

Hence we muft conclude that the good is only to be known by an ablation of all things from 
its ineffable nature j and this is what Socrates infinuates when in the 7th book he fpeaks of fe- 
parating the idea of the good from all others, and as in a battle piercing through all arguments. It 
ts not therefore either fcience, or truth, or being : and if employing thefe things as principles 
vrft are willing to confider the confequences, we {hall find that if the good is not being, it is nei¬ 
ther fame nor different, neither moved nor at reft, neither poffeftcs figure nor number, is nei¬ 
ther fimilar nor diffimilar, is neither equal nor unequal, nor participates of time *, all which 
Parmenides collefts in the firft hypothefis, and, having collefted, adds, that there is neither 
fcience nor opinion of the one , for it is beyond generation and eflence. So that whatever is 
afierted of the one , in the Parmenides of Plato, muft alfo neceffarily be afierted of the goody 
from what is here delivered by Plato concerning it; and hence the goody according to Plato, is 
the fame with the one. We not only therefore have this information from the afiertions of So* 
prates, that the good is not the objeft of fcientific knowledge, but that it may after another man. 
per be known through arguments and ablations. 
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proportion has the refemblance to that of which it is the refemblance ? 
I am, indeed, faid he, extremely willing. But confider now again the 
fe&ion of the intelligible, how it was divided. How ? That with re- 
fped to one part of it, the foul ufes the former fedions as images ; and is 
obliged to inveftigate from hypothefes, not proceeding to the beginning, 
but to the conclufion: and the other part, again, is that where the foul 
proceeds from hypothefis to an unhypothetical principle, and without thofe 
images about it, by the fpecies themfelves, makes its way through them. 
I have not, faid he, fufficiently uuderftood you in thefe things. But again, 
faid I, for you will more eafily underftand me, thefe things having been 
premifed. For I think you arc not ignorant, that thofe who are conver- 
fant in geometry, and computations, and fuch like, after they have laid 
down hypothefes of the odd and the even, and figures, and three fpecies 
of angles, and other things the fillers of thefe, according to each method, 
they then proceed upon thefe things as known, having laid down all thefe 
as hypothefes, and do not give any further reafon about them, neither to 
themfelves nor others, as being things obvious to all. But, beginning 
from thefe, they dire&ly difcufs the reft, and with full confent end at that 
which their inquiry purfued. I know this, faid he, perfe&ly well. And 
do you not likewife know, that when they ufe the viiible fpecies, and rea- 
fon about them, their dianoetic power * is not employed about thefe 

fpecies, 

1 The rational and gnoftic powers of the foul receive a triple divifion : for one of thefe is 
opinion, another the dianoetic power, and another intelle&. Opinion therefore is converfant 
■with the univerfal in fenfiblcs, which alfo it knows, as that every man is a biped, and that all 
colour is the object of fight. It likewife knows the conclufions of the dianoetic energy ; but 
it docs not know them fcicntifically. For it knows that the foul is immortal, but is ignorant 
t vhy it is fo, bccaufe this is the province of the dianoetic power. Hence the Eleatean gueft in 
the Sophifta very properly defines opinion to be the termination of the dianoetic power. For 
the dianoetic power, having colle&ed by a fyllogiftic procefs that the foul is immortal, opinion 
receiving the conclufion knows this alone that it is immortal. But the dianoetic power is that 
which palfes through as it were a certain way (odor riva S'lavua) by making a tranfition from pro- 
pofitions to conclufions, from which alfo it derives its appellation. Thus, for inllance, the dia- 
noetic power inve(ligates whence it is that the foul is immortal. Afterwards, beginning from thing6 
mod clear, it paffes on to the objeft of inveftigation, faying that the foul is felf-moved; that 
which is fclf-moved is alfo perpetually moved; and this is immortal. The foul therefore is immor¬ 
tal. And this is the employment of the dianoetic power. But the province of intelUft is to dart 
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fpecies, but about thofe of which they are the refemblances, employing 
their reaionings about the fquare itfelf, and the diameter itfelf, and not 
about that which they deferibe ? And, in the fame manner, with refe¬ 
rence to other particulars, thofe very things which they form and deferibe, 
in which number, Ihadows and images in water are to be reckoned, thefe 
they ufe as images, feeking to behold thofe very tilings, which a man can 
no otherwife fee than by his dianoetic part. You fay true, replied he. 
This then I called a fpecies of the intelligiblebut obferved that the foul 
was obliged to ufe hypothefes in the inveftigation of it, not going back to 
the principle, as not being able to afeend higher than hypothefes, but made 
ufe of images formed from things below, to lead to thofe above, as per- 
fpicuous, as objects of opinion, and diftmet from the things themfelves. 
I underftand, faid he, that you fpeak of things pertaining to the geome¬ 
trical, and other filler arts. Underhand now, that by the other feftion of 
the intelligible, I mean that which reafon itfelf attains, making hypothefes 
by its own reafoning power, not as principles, but really hypothefes, as 
Heps and handles, that, proceeding as far as to that which is unhypothetical, 
viz. the principle of the univerfe, and coming into contadl with it, again 
adhering to thofe things which adhere to the principle, .it may thus de- 
feend to the end; uling no where any thing which is fenfible, but forms 
themfelves, proceeding through lome to.others, and at length in forms termi¬ 
nating its progreffion Y I underftand, faid he, but not fufficiently. For you 

feem: 

itfelf as it were to things themfelves, by fimple proje<fUons>Jike the emiflion of the vifual rays, 
and by an energy fuperior to demonftration. And in this refpeft intellect is fimilar to the 
fenfe of fight, which by fimple intuition knows the objects which prefent themfelves to its 
view. That we a£lually poflefs all thefe gnoftic powers, thus diftinguilhed from each other, is 
evident from our poflefling thefe different kinds of knowledge ; for it is impoffible that one and 
the fame power could know things demonftratively, and in a manner fuperior and inferior to 
demonftration ; fince diverfity of knowledge mull arife from a diverfity of gnoftic energy. 

It may alfo be proper to obferve that opinion is the boundary of the rational part of the foul.} 
and that the phaniafy, or that power which, apprehends things inverted with figure, is the fum- 
mit of the irrational part, under which anger like a raging lion, and defire like a many-headed 
beaft, fubfift. 

1 With refpeft to the manner in which Plato reprefents the diftribution of all things by the 
fe&ion of a line, it is neceflary to obferve, that as the progreftion of all things from the one is 
continued and united, Plato prefents us with an image of this continuity in one line, through 

the 
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feem to me to fpeak of an arduous undertaking: but you want, however, 
to determine that the perception of real being, and that which is intelligi¬ 
ble, by the fcience of reafoning, are more confpicuous than the difcoveries 
made by the arts, as they are called, which have hypothefes for their firft 
principles ; and that thofe who behold thefe are obliged to behold them 
with their dianoetic power, and not with their fenfes. But as they are not 
able to perceive, by afeending to the principle, but from hypothefes, they 
appear to you not to poffefs intellect refpe&ing them, though they are 
intelligible in conjunction with the principle. You alfo appear to me to 
call the habit of geometrical and fuch like concerns, the dianoetic part, and 

the fimilitude and coherence of fecondary natures always proceeding from fuch as are firft, no 
vacuum by its intervention feparating them from each other. For, as the one produces all 
things, it is neceffary that their procefiion from him Ihould be continued : for the continued is 
allied to the one. And the caufe of this continuity is the fimilitude of thofe fe£tions which are 
in a confequent to thofe which are in a precedent order : for fimilitude is onenefs. On this 
account he aflumes one line, but this he cuts into two parts, and thefe not equal but unequal: 
the parts are however two. For in the Philebus he exhorts thofe that fpeculate things, after the 
one, to confider two things, if they have a fubfiftence, if not, the number which is allied to 
the duad. The divifion therefore of all things into unequal parts, indicates the rank of the 
divided natures, the inequality according to continuity exhibiting an image of inequality ac¬ 
cording to hyparxis. But each of thefe unequal fedlions he cuts analogous to the firft divifion 
of the line-, this analogy again clearly manifefting the fubjeflion through famenefs of fecon- 
dary from primary natures. For analogy is identity of ratio, and the moll beautiful of bonds, 
as we learn in the Timseus, and is the judgment of Jupiter, as we are informed in the Laws. As 
therefore the univerfe was fabricated according to analogy, all things receiving an indiffolublc 
friendlhip with each other, fo all things proceed bound, and in mutual confent through analogy. 

But as there are four fe&ions of one line, two of thefe, which complete its larger feclion, 
Plato eftablilhes as the genus of the intelligible, but the other two, which form the lefier divi¬ 
fion, as the genus of that which is vifible. For it was necefiary to alfign the larger feclion to 
the intelligible, as being more excellent, and comprehending the other, but the lefier to that 
which is vifible •, for it is comprehended in the intelligible order according to caufe. And that 
which is comprehended is every where lefs than that which comprehend', whether the com- 
prehenfion is confidered according to efiencc, or according to power, or according to energy ; 
as is feen in all continued and divided natures. 

I only add that Plato in this reprefentation of the feries of things, by the feclion' of a line, 
follows the Pythagoreans, Brontinus and Archytas; but his explanation is both more elegant 
and more extended, as the learned reader may be convinced by confulting that part of the Anec- 
dota Grseca of Villoifon, which contains the Treatife of Jamblichus on the common Mathe¬ 
matical Science. 
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not intellect ‘ ; the dianoetic part fulfilling between opinion and intelfeiSP, 
You have comprehended, laid I, molt fufficiently : and conceive now, that 
correlponding to the four le&ions there are thefe four paffions in the foul; 
intelligence anfwering to the higheft, the dianoetic part to the fecond % 
and affign faith to the third ; and to the laft affimilation. Arrange then* 
likewife analogoufly ; conceiving that as their objects participate of truth, 
fo thefe participate of perfpicuity. I underftand, laid he, and I aflent, 
and I arrange them as you fay. 

’ The original here is su’ cm ; but from the verGoa of Ficinus, it appears that we Ihoukt 
read om' on yon. And the fenfe indeed requires this emendation. 
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After thefe things now, fa id I, aflimilate, with reference to erudi¬ 
tion, and the want of erudition, our nature to fuch a condition as fol¬ 
lows. Confider men as in a fubterraneous habitation, refembling a cave, 
with its entrance expanding to the light, and anfwering to the whole ex¬ 
tent of the cave. Suppofe them to have been in this cave from their 
childhood, with chains both on their legs and necks, fo as to remain 
there, and only be able to look before them, but by the chain incapable 
to turn their heads round. Suppofe them likewife to have the light of a 
fire, burning far above and behind them ; and that between the fire and 
the fettered men there is a road above. Along this road, obferve a low 
wall built, like that which hedges in the flage of mountebanks on which 
they exhibit their wonderful tricks. I obferve it, laid he. Behold now, 
along this wall, men bearing all forts of utenfils, raifed above the wall, 
and human flatues, and other animals, in wood and tlone, and furniture 
of every kind. And, as is likely, fome of thofe who are carrying thefe 
are fpeaking, and others filent. You mention, laid he, a wonderful com- 
parifon, and wonderful fettered men. But fuch, however, as refemble 
us, faid I; for, in the firft place, do you think that fuch as thefe fee 
any thing of themfelves, or of one another, but the fhadows formed 
by the fire, falling on the oppofite part of the cave ? How can they, 
faid he, if through the whole of life they be under a necefiity, at Ieaft, 
of having their heads unmoved? But what do they fee of what is car¬ 
rying along ? Is it not the very fame ? Why not ? If then they were 
able to converfe with one another, do not vou think they would deem it 
proper to give names to thofe very things which they faw before them ? Of 
necefiity they mull. And what if the oppofite part of this prifon had an 
4 echOj 
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echo, when any of thofe who palled along fpake, do you imagine they 
would reckon that what fpake was any thing elfe than the palling 
fhadow ? Not I, by Jupiter ! faid he. Such as thefe then, faid I, will 
entirely judge that there is nothing true but the fhadows of ntenftls. By an 
abundant neceftity, replied he. With reference then, both to their free¬ 
dom from thefe chains, and their cure of this ignorance, confider the 
nature of it, if fuch a thing fhould happen to them. When any one 
fhould be loofed, and obliged on a fudden to rife up, turn round his neck, 
and walk and look up towards the light; and in doing all thefe things 
fhould be pained, and unable, from the fplendours, to behold the things of 
which he formerly law the fhadows, what do you think he would lay, if 
one fhould tell him that formerly he had feen trifles, but now, being fome- 
what nearer to reality, and turned toward what was more real, he faw 
with more rgQitude; and fo, pointing out to him each of the things 
falling along, fhould queftion him, and oblige him to tell what it were; 
do not you think he would be both in doubt, and would deem what he 
had formerly feen to be more true than what was now pointed out to 
him ? By far, faid he. And if he fhould oblige him to look to the light 
jtfelf, would not he find pain in his eyes, and fhun it; and, turning to fuch 
things as he is able to behold, reckon that thefe are really more clear than 
thofe pointed out ? Juft fo, replied he. But if one, faid I, fhould drag 
him from thence violently through a rough and fteep afcent, and never 
flop till he drew him up to the light of the fun, would he not, whilft he 
was thus drawn, both be in torment, and be filled with indignation ? And 
after he had even come to the light, having his eyes filled with fplendour, 
he would be able to fee none of thefe things now called true. He would 
not, faid he, fuddenly at leaft. But he would require, I think, to be ac- 
cuftomed to it fome time, if he were to perceive things above. And, firft 
of all, he would moft eafily perceive fhadows, afterwards the images of 
men and of other things in water, and after that the things themfelves. 
And, with reference to thefe, he would more eafily fee the things in the 
heavens, and the heavens themfelves, by looking in the night to the 
light of the ftars, and the moon, than by day looking on the fun, and the 
light of the fun. How can it be other wife? And, laft of all, he may be able, 
J think, to perceive and contemplate the fqn himfelf, not in water, nor re- 
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femblances of him, in a foreign feat, but himfelf by bimfelf, in his own 
proper region. Of neceflity, faid he. And after this, he would now 
reafon with himfelf concerning him, that it is he who gives the feafons, 
and years, and governs all things in the vifible place ; and that of all thofe 
things which he formerly faw, he is in a certain manner the caufe. It is 
evident, faid he, that after thefe things he may arrive at fuch reafonings 
as thefe. But what ? when he remembers his firft habitation, and the 
wifdom which was there, and thofe w'ho were then his companions in 
bonds, do you not think he will efteem himfelf happy by the change, and 
pity them ? And that greatly. And if there w'ere there any honours and 
encomiums and rewards among themfelves, for him who moft acutely 
perceived what palled along, and beft remembered which of them were 
wont to pafs fore moft, which lateft, and which of them went together t 
and from thefe obfervations were moft able to prefage what was to 
happen; does it appear to you that he will be defirous of fuch honours, 
or envy thofe who among thefe are honoured, and in power ? Or, will 
he not rather wilh to fufFer that of Homer, and vehemently defire 

As labourer to fome ignoble man 

To work for hire . ... 

and rather fufFer any thing than to polTefs fuch opinions, and live after 
fuch a manner ? I think fo, replied he, that he would lufFer, and embrace 
any thing rather than live in that manner. But confider this further, faid 
1: If fuch an one fhould defcend, and fit down again in the fame feat, 
would not his eyes be filled with darknefs, in confequence of coming fud- 
denly from the fun ? Very much fo, replied he. And fhould he now 
again be obliged to give his opinion of thofe fhadows, and to difpute about 
them with thofe who are there eternally chained, whilft yet his eyes were 
dazzled, and before they recovered their former ftate, (which would not 
be efFefted in a fhort time) would he not afford them laughter ? and would 
it not be faid of him, that, having afcended, he was returned with vitiated 
eyes, and that it was not proper even to attempt to go above, and that 
whoever fhould attempt to liberate them, and lead them up, if ever they 
were able to get him into their hands, fhould be put to death ? They 

would 
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would by all means, faid he, put him to death. The whole of this image 
now, faid I, friend Glauco, is to be applied to our preceding difcourfe ; 
for, if you compare this region, which is feen by the fight, to the habitation 
of the prifon ; and the light of the fire in it, to the power of the fun ; and 
the afcent above, and the vifion of things above, to the foul’s afcent into 
the intelligible place ; you will apprehend my meaning, fince you want to 
hear it. But God knows whether it be true. Appearances then prefent 
themfelves to my view as follows. In the intelligible place, the idea of the 
good is the laft object of vifion, and is fcarcely to be feen ; but if it be feen, 
we muft collect by reafoning that it is the caufe to all of every thing right 
and beautiful, generating in the vifible place, light, and its lord the fun ; 
and in the intelligible place, it is itfelf the lord, producing truth and intel¬ 
lect 1 ; and this muft bei^eheld by him who is to aft wifely, either privately 

or 

1 Every thing in this cave is analogous to things vifible \ the men, animals and furniture of 
every kind in it correfponding to the third, and the fhadows in it, and the images appearing in 
mirrors, to the fourth feClion in the divifion of a line at the end of the preceding book. Things 
fenfiblc alfo are imitations of things dianoetic, or, in other words, of the objects of fcientific 
energy, which form the fecond fefiion of Plato’s line. For the circle and triangle which are 
deferibed upon paper are imitations of thofe which geometry confiders i and the numbers which 
are beheld in things vifible, of thofe which the arithmetician contemplates j and fo with refpeft 
to every thing elfe. But obferve that Plato here does not confider human life fo far as it is 
eflence, and is allotted a particular power, but merely with reference to erudition and the want 
of erudition. For in the ninth book he affimilatcs our eflence to an animal whofe nature is 
mingled from a man and a lion, and a certain many-headed beaft. But the prefent image in the 
farft place (hows what human life is without erudition, and what it will be when educated con¬ 
formably to the abovementioned fe&ions, and acquiring knowledge correfponding to that 
arrangement, jin the next place, when Plato fays that we muft conceive a road above between 
the fire and the fettered men, and that the fire from on high illuminates the men bearing uten- 
fils, and the fettered men who fee nothing but the fhadows formed by the fire, it is evident that 
there is a certain afcent in the cave itfelf from a more abjeft to a more elevated life. By this 
afcent, he fignifies the contemplation of dianoetic obje&s, (which form the fecond feftion of his 
line,) in the mathematical difeiplines. [Vor as the (liadows in the cave correfpond to the fhadows 
of vifible obje&s, and vifible obje&s are the immediate images of dianoetic forms, or the eflen- 
tial reafons of the foul, it is evident that the obje&s from which thefe fhadows are formed muft 
correfpond to fuch as are dianoetic. It is requifite therefore, that the dianoetic power, excr- 
cifing itfelf in thefe, fhould draw forth from their latent retreats the reafons of thefe which fhe 
contains, and fhould contemplate thefe, not in images, but as fubfifting inherfelf in impartible invo¬ 
lution-, which when fhe evolves, fhe produces fuch a beautiful multitude of mathematical theorems. 

After 
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or in public. I-agree w ith you, find he, as far as I am able. Come now, 
faid I, and agree with me like wile in this. And do not wonder that fuch as 

arrive 

After thefe things, he fays <c that the man who is to be led from the cave will more 
eafily fee what the heavens contain, and the heavens themfelves, by looking in the 
flight to the light of the ftar?, and the moon, than by day looking on the fun, and the light 
of the fun.’* By this he fignifies the contemplation of intelligibles : for the ftars and their light 
are imitations of intelligibles, fo far as all of them partake of the form of the fun, in the fame 
manner as intelligibles are chara&crized by the nature of the good. Thefe then fuch a one mud 
contemplate, that he may underftand their efience, and thofe fummits of their nature by 
which they are dciform proceffions from the ineffable principle of things. But if as prior to the 
vifion of the fun it is requifite to behold the whole heaven, and all that the heavens contain ; in 
the fame manner prior to the vifion of the goody it is neceflary to behold the whole intelligible 
order and all that it comprehends, we may from hence collect that fome things in intelligibles 
are analogous to the whole ftarry fpheres*, but others to the ftars which thofe fpheres compre¬ 
hend, and others again to the circles in them. Hence too, the fpheres themfelves, confidered 
as wholes, may be faid to be images of thofe Gods that are celebrated as total f ; but the circles, 
of thofe that are called total, and at the fame time partial {\ and the ftars, of thofe that arc 
properly denominated partial § Gods. 

After the contemplation of thefe, and after the eye is through thefe accuftomed to the light, 
as it is requifite in the vifible region to fee the fun himfelf in the laft place, in like manner, accord¬ 
ing to Plato, the idea of the good mull be fecn the laft in the intelligible region. He likewife 
adds, in a truly divine manner, that it is fcarcely to be feen ; for we can only be conjoined with it 
through the intelligible, in the veftibule of which it is beheld by afeending fouls. The intelli¬ 
gible indeed is the firft participant of the good, and indicates from itfelf to thofe that are able to 
behold it, what that nature is, if it be lawful fo to fpeak, which is the fuperintelligible caufe of 
the light it contains. For the light in an intelligible eiTence is more divine than that in intellec¬ 
tual natures, in the fame manner as the light in the ftars is more divine than that which is in the 
eyes that behold them. Thus alfo Socrates, in the Philebus, fays, that the good is apprehended with 
difficulty, and is fcarcely to be feen, and that it is found with three monads, and thefe intelligi¬ 
ble, arranged in its veftibule, truth, beauty, and fymmetry. For thefe three produce the firft 
being, or being itfelf, and through thefe the whole intelligible order is unfolded into light. 
'With great propriety, therefore, does Plato aflert, that the idea of the good is to be feen the laft 
thing in the intelligible : for the intelligible is the feat of its vifion. Hence it is feen in this, as 
in its firft participant, though it is beyond every intelligible. And in the laft place Plato exhorts 
him who knows tie good, “ to collect by reafoning that it is the caufe to all of. every thing right 
and beautiful, in the vifible place generating light, and its lord the fun, and in the intelligible 

* For an account of thefe fee the lntrodu&ion to the Timieua, 

f That is to fay, all the Gods denominated intelligible and intellectual. Sec the Introduction to the 
Parmenides. 

4 ; That is to fay, the fupermi ndane Gods. $ Thefe are of a raund; nc charaCtcriftic. 
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arrive hither are unwilling to aft in human affairs, but their fouls always 
haften to converfe with things above ; for it is fomehow reafonable it fhouid 
be fo, if thefe things take place according to our abovementioned image. 
It is indeed reafonable, replied he. But what ? do you think that this is any 
thing wonderful, that when a man comes from divine contemplations to 
human evils, he fhouid behave awkwardly and appear extremely ridiculous, 
Whilft he is yet dazzled, and is obliged, before he is fufficiently accuftomed to 
the prefent darknefs, to contend in courts of juftice, or elfewhere, about 
the (hadows of juftice, or thofe ftatues which occafion the fhadows ; and 
to difpute about this point, how thefe things are apprehended by thofe 
who have never at any time beheld juflice itfelf ? This is not at all 
wonderful, faid he. But if a man poffeffes intelleft, faid I, he muft 
remember, that there is a twofold difturbance of the fight, and arifing 
from two caufes, wbert we betake ourfelves from light to darknefs, 
and from darknefs to light: and when a man confiders that thefe very 
things happen with reference alfo to the foul, whenever he fees any one 
difturbed, and unable to perceive any thing, he will not laugh in an un- 
reafonable manner, but will confider, whether the foul, coming from a 
more fplendid life, be darkened by ignorance, or, going from abundant 
ignorance to one more luminous, be filled with the dazzling fplendour, 
and fo will congratulate the one on its fate and life, and compaftionate 
the life and fate of the other. And if he wifhes to laugh at the foul that 
goes from darknefs to light, his laughter would be lefs improper, than if 
he were to laugh at the foul which defcends from the light to darknefs. 
You fay very reafonably, replied he. It is proper then, faid I, that we 
judge of them after fuch a manner as this, if thofe things be true. That 
education is not fuch a thing as fome announce it to be; for they fome¬ 
how fay, that whilft there is no fcience in the foul, they will infert it, as 
if they were inferting fight in blind eyes. They fay fo, replied he. But 
our prefent reafoning, faid I, now fhows, that this power being in the 
foul of every one, and the organ by which every one learns, and being in 

place being itfelf the lord of all things, producing intelleft and truth.” For, if it generates the 
fun, it mult by a much greater priority be the caufe of thofe things which originate from the fun; 
and if it is the caufe of efl'ence to intelligible*, it mult be celebrated as in a greater degree the 
caufe of things of which thefe are the taufts. 

the 
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the fame condition as the eye, if it were unable otherwise, than with the 
whole body, to turn from darknefs to light, muft, in like manner, with 
the whole foul, be turned from generation, till it be able to endure the 
contemplation of being itfelf, and the moil fplendid of being ; and this 
we call the good. Do we not ? We do. This then, faid I, would ap¬ 
pear to be the art of his converfion, in what manner he fhall, with 
greateft eafe and advantage, be turned. Not to implant in him the power 
of feeing, but confidering him as pofieffed of it, only improperly fituated, 
and not looking at what he ought, to contrive fome method by which 
this may be accomplilhed. It feems fo, replied he. The other virtues now 
then of the foul, as they are called, feem to be fomcwbat refembling thole 
of the body (for when, in reality, they were not in it formerly, they are 
afterwards produced in it by habits and exercifes); but that of wildom, 
as it feems, happens to be of a nature fomewhat more divine than any 
other ; as it never lofes its power, but, according as it is turned, is ufeful 
and advantageous, or ufelefs and hurtful. Or have you not obferved of 
thofe who are faid to be wicked, yet wife, how fharply the little foul fees, 
and how acutely it comprehends every thing to which it is turned, as hav¬ 
ing no contemptible fight, but compelled to be fubfervient to wickednefs: 
fo that the more acutely it fees, fo much the more productive is it of 
wickednefs ? Entirely fo, replied he. But however, faid I, with reference 
to this part of fuch a genius; if, immediately from childhood, it fhould 
be ftripped of every thing allied to generation, as leaden weights, and of 
all thofe pleafures and lulls which relate to feaftings and fuch like, which 
turn the fight of the foul to things downwards ; from all thefe, if the foul, 
being freed, lhould turn itfelf towards truth, the very lame principle in 
the lame men would moil acutely fee thofe things as it now does thefe 
to which it is turned. It is likely, replied he. But what ? is not this 
likely, laid I, and neceflarily deduced from what has been mentioned ? 
that neither thofe who are uninftrufted and unacquainted with truth can 
ever fufficiently take care of the city ; nor yet thofe who allow themfelves 
to fpend the whole of their time in learning. The former, becaufe they 
have no one fcope in life, aiming at which they ought to do whatever 
they do, both in private and in public; and the latter, becaufe they are 
not willing to manage civil affairs, thinking that whilft they are yet alive, 
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they inhabit the iflands of the blelTed. True, faid he. It is our bufmefi 
then, faid I, to oblige thofe of the inhabitants who have the beft geniuses r 
to apply to that learning which we formerly faid was the greateft, both to 
view the good, and to alcend that afcent; and when they have afcended-, 
and fufficiently viewed it, we are not to allow them what is now allowed 
them. What is that ? To continue there, faid I, and be unwilling to 
defcend again to thole fettered men, or (hare with them in their toils- and 
honours, whether more trifling or more important. Shall we then, faid 
he, a£k unjuftly towards them, and make them live a worfe life when they 
have it in their power to live a better ? You have again forgot, friend* 
faid I, that this is not the legiflator’s concern, in what manner any one 
tribe in the city lhall live remarkably happy ; but this he endeavours to 
effectuate in the whole city, connecting the citizens together; and by 
neceflity, and by perluafion, making them fhare the advantage with one 
another with whkh they are feverally able to benefit the community: and 
the legiflator, when he makes fuch men in the city, does it not that he 
may permit them to go where each may incline, but that himfelf may 
employ them for connecting the city together. True, faid he, I forgot, 
indeed. Conlider then, faid I, Glaueo, that we (halt no way injure the 
philofophers who arife among us, but tell them what is juft, when we 
oblige them to take care of others-, and to be guardians. We will allow, 
indeed, that thofe who in other cities become philofophers, with reafon do 
not participate of the toils of public offices in the ftate (for - they fpring 
up of themfelves, the policy of each city oppofing them, and it is juft, 
that what fprings of itfelf, owing its growth to- none, fhould not be 
forward to pay for its nurture to any one); but you have we generated 
both for yoorfelves, and for the reft of the ftate, as the leaders and kings 
in a hive, and have educated you better, and in a more perfect manner 
than they, and made you more capable of fharing both in the rewards and 
labours attending public offices. Every one then mtift, in part, defcend 
to the dwelling of the others, and accuftom himfelf to behold obfcure 
objeCis : for, when you are accuftomed to them, you will infinitely better 
perceive things there, and will fully know the feveral images what they 
are, and of what, from your having perceived the truth concerning things 
beautiful, and juft, and good. And thus, as a real vifion, both to us and 
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yon, fhail the city he inhabited, and not as a dream, as moft cities are at 
prefent inhabited by fuch as both fight with one another about fhadows, 
and raife fedition about governing, as if k were fome mighty good. But 
the truth is as follows : In whatever city thofe who are to govern, are the 
moft averfe to undertake government, that city, of neceffity, will be the 
heft eftablifhed, and the moft free from fedition ;• and that city, whofe 
governors are of a contrary character, will be in a contrary condition. 
Entirely fi>, replied he. Do you think then that our pupils will difobey 
us, when they hear thefe injunctions, and be unwilling to labour jointly in 
the city, each bearing a part, but fpend the moft of their time with one 
another, free from public affairs ? Impoftible, faid he. For we prefcribe 
juft things to juft men. And each of them enters on magiftracy from 
this confideration beyond all others, that they are under a neceffity of 
governing after a manner contrary to all the prefent governors of all other 
cities. For thus it is, my companion, faid I,, if you difcover a life for 
thofe who are to be our governors, better than that of governing, then it 
will be poffible for you to have the city well eftablifhed ; for in it alone 
fhail thofe govern who are truly rich, not in gold, but in that in which a 
happy man ought to be rich, in a good and prudent life. But if, whilft 
they are poor, and deftitute of goods of their own, they come to the pub¬ 
lic, thinking they ought thence to pillage good, it is not poffible to 
have the city rightly eftablifhed. For the conteft being who fhail govern, 
fuch a war being domeftic, and within them, it deftroys both themfelves, 
and the reft of the city. Moft true, faid he. Have you then,, faid I, 
any other kind of life which defpifes public magiftracies, but that of true 
philofophy ? No, by Jupiter !• faid he. But, however, they ought at leaft 
not to be fond of governing who enter on it, otherwife the rivals will 
fight about it. How can it be otherwife? Whom elfe then will you 
oblige to enter on the guardianfhip of the city, but fuch as are mod intel¬ 
ligent in thofe things by which the city is beft eftablifhed, and who have 
other honours, and a life better than the political one ? No others, faid 
he. Are you willing then, that we now confider this, by what means 
fuch men fhail be produced, and how one fhail bring them into the light, 
as fome are faid, from Hades, to have afcended to the Gods ? Why fhould 
I not be willing ? replied he. This now, as it feems, is not the turning 
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of a fhell * ; but the converfion of the foul coming from fome benighted 
day, to the true re-afcent to real being, which we fay is true philofophy. 
Entirely fo. Ought we not then to confider which of the difciplines pol- 
feffes fuch a power ? Why not ? What now, Glauco, may that difci- 
pline of the foul be, which draws her from that which is generated to¬ 
wards being itfelf? But this I confider whilft I am fpeaking. Did not 
we indeed lay, that it was neceflary for them, whilft young, to be wreft- 
lers in war? We faid fo. It is proper then, that this difcipline likewife 
be added to that which is now the objeift of our inquiry. Which ? Not 
to be ufelefs to military men. It mull indeed, faid he, be added if poffi- 
ble. They were fomewhere in our former difcourfe inftrudted by us in 
gymnaftic and mafic. They were, replied he. Gymnaftic indeed fome- 
how refpcfts what is generated and deflroyed, for it prefides over the in- 
creafe and corruption of body. It feems fo. This then cannot be the dif¬ 
cipline which we inveftigate. It cannot. Is it mufic then, fuch as wc 
formerly defcribed ? But it was, faid he, as a counterpart of gymnaftic, 
if you remember, by habits inftru&ing our guardians, imparting no 
fcience, but only with refpedt to harmony, a certain propriety, and with 
regard to rhythm, a certain propriety of rhythm, and in difcourfes, certain 
other habits the lifters of thefe, both in fuch difcourfes as are fabulous, and 
in fuch a3 are nearer to truth. But as to a difcipline refpediing fuch a 
good as you now inveftigate, there was nothing of this in that mufic. You 
have, molt accurately, faid I, reminded me ; for it treated, in reality, of no 
fuch thing. But, divine Glauco, what may this difcipline be ? For all 
the arts have lomehow appeared to be mechanical and illiberal. How 
lhould they not ? And what other difcipline remains diftindt from mufic, 
gymnaftic, and the arts? Come, faid I, if we have nothing yet further 
befides thefe to take, let us take fomething in thefe which extends over 
them all. What is that ? Such as this general thing, which all arts, and 
dianoetic powers, and fciences employ, and which every one ought, in the 
firft place, necefiarily to learn. What is that ? faid he. This trifling 
thing, faid I, to know completely one, and two, and three : I call this 

* The Greek Scholia inform us that this is a proverb, faid of thofc who do any thing quickly. 
It is alfo the name of a fport. It is likewife applied to thofe who rapidly betake themfelves to 
Bight, or to thofe who are eafily changed. 
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fummarily number, and computation. Or is it not thus with reference 
to thefe, that every art, and likewife every fcience, mull of neceffity par¬ 
ticipate of thefe ? They muft of neceffity, replied he. And muft not the 
art of war likewife participate of them ? Of neceffity, faid he. Pala- 
medes then, in the tragedies, (hows every where Agamemnon to have 
been at lead: a mod ridiculous general; or have you not obferved how he 
fays, that having invented numeration, he adjuded the ranks in the camp at 
Troy, and numbered up both the ffiips, and all the other forces which were 
not numbered before ; and Agamemnon, as it feems, did not even know 
how many foot he had, as he underdood not how to number them: but 
what kind of general do you imagine him to be ? Some abfurd one, for my 
part, replied he, if this were true. Is there any other difcipliue then, faid 
I, which we (hall edabliffi as more necefiary to a military man, than to be 
able to compute and to number ? This mod of all, faid he, if he would any 
way underdand how to range his troops, and dill more if he is to be a 
man. Do you perceive then, faid I, with regard to this difcipline the fame 
thing as I do ? What is that ? It leems to belong to thole things which we 
are invedigatiug, which naturally lead to intelligence, but that no one ufes 
it aright, being entirely a conductor towards real being. How do you fay? 
replied he. I fhail endeavour, faid I, to explain at lead my own opinion. 
With reference to thofe things which I didinguilh with myfelf into fuch 
as lead towards intelligence, and fuch as do not, do you confider them 
along with me, and either agree or diflent, in order that we may more 
didincily fee, whether this be fuch as I conje&ure refpecting it.—Show 
me, faid he. I ffiow you then, faid I, if you perceive fome things with 
relation to the fenfes, which call not intelligence to the inquiry, as they 
are fufficiently determined by fenfe, but other things which by all means 
call upon it to inquire, as fenfe does nothing fane. You plainly mean, faid 
he, fuch things as appear at a didance, and fuch as are painted. You have 
not altogether, faid 1 , apprehended my meaning. Which then, faid he, 
do you mean ? Thofe things, faid I, call not upon intelligence, which do 
not iffue in a contrary fenfation at one and the fame time ; but fuch as iflue 
in this manner, 1 edabliffi to be thofe which call upon intelligence : fince 
here fenfe manifeds the one fenfation no more than its contrary, whether 
it meet with it near, or at a didance. But you will underdand ray mean¬ 
ing 
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ing rrore plain'y in this manner. Thefe, we fav, are three fingers, the 
Httle fing:r, the next to it, and the middle finger. Plainly fo, replied he. 
Confider me then as fpeaking of them when feen near, and take notice of 
this concerning them. What ? Each of them alike appears to be a finger, 
and in this there is no difference, whether it be feen in the middle or in 
the end; whether it be white or black, thick or (lender, or any thing 
elfe of this kind ; for in all thefe, the foul of the multitude is under no 
neceffity to queftion their intellect what is a finger; for never does fight 
itfelf at the fame time intimate finger to be finger, and its contrary. It 
does not, replied he. Is it not likely then, faid I, that fuch a cafe as this at 
lead (hall neither call upon nor excite intelligence? It is likely. But 
what ? with reference to their being great and final!, does the fight 
fufticiently perceive this, and makes it no difference to it, that one of them 
is fituated in the middle, or at the end; and in like manner with reference 
to their thicknefs and fiendemefs, their foftnefs and hardnefs, does the 
touch fufficiently perceive thefe things; and in like manner the other 
fenfe^, do they no way defectively manifeft fuch things? Or does each of 
them a£t in this manner ? Firft of all, muft not that fenfe which relates to 
hard, of neceffity relate likewife to foft; and feeling thefe, it reports to 
the foul, as if both hard and foft were one and the fame ? It does. And 
muft not then the foul again, faid I, in fuch cafes, of neceffity be in doubt, 
what the fenfe points out to it as hard, fince it calls the fame thing foft 
likewife; and fo with reference to the fenfe relating to light and heavy; 
the foul muft be in doubt what is light and what is heavy ; if the fenfe 
intimates that heavy is light, and that light is heavy ? Thefe at leaft, (aid 
he, are truly abford reports to the foul, and ftand in need of examination. 
It is likely then, faid I, that firft of all, in fuch cafes as thefe, the foul, 
calling in reafon and intelligence, endeavours to difcover, whether the 
things reported be one, or whether they be two. Why not ? And if they 
appear to be two, each of them appears to be one, and diftinCt from the 
other. It does. And if each of them be one, and both of them two, he 
will by intelligence perceive two diftinCt; for, if they were not diftinft, he 
could not perceive two, but only one. Right. The fight in like manner, 
we fav, perceives great and fmall, but not as diftinft from each other, but 
Sis fomething confufed. Does it not ? It does. In order to obtain per- 
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fpicuity in this affair, intelligence is obliged again to confider great and 
fmall, not as confufed, but diftindf, after a manner contrary to the fenfe 
of fight. True. And is it not from hence, fomehow, that it begins to 
queftion us, What then is great, and v hat is fmall ? By all means. And 
fo we have called the one intelligible, and the other vitible. Very right, 
faid he. This then is what I was juft now endeavouring to exprels, when 
I faid, that fome things call on the dianoetic part, and others do not: and 
fuch as fall on the fenfe at the fame time with their contraries, I define to 
be fuch as require intelligence, but fuch as do not, do not excite intelli¬ 
gence. I underfland now, faid he, and it appears fo to me. What now ? 
with reference to number and unity, to which of the two clafles do you 
think they belong ? I do not underftand, replied he. But reafon by 
analogy, faid I, from what we have already faid: for, if Unity be of itfelf 
fufficiently feen, or be apprehended by any other fenfe, it will not lead 
towards real being, as we faid concerning finger. But if there be always 
feen at the fame time fomething contrary to it, fo as that it fhall no more 
appear unity than the contrary, it would then require fome one to judge of 
it: and the foul would be under a neceffity to doubt within itfelf, and to 
inquire, exciting the conception within itfelf, and to interrogate it what 
this unity is. And thus the difeipline which relates to unity would be of 
the clafs of thofe which lead, and turn the foul to the contemplation of 
real being. But indeed this at leaft, faid he, is what the very fight of it 
effe&s in no fmall degree: for we behold the fame thing, at one and the 
lame time, as one and as an infinite multitude. And if this be the cafe 
with reference to unity, faid I, will not every number be affedled in the 
fame manner ? Why not? But furely both computation and arithmetic 
wholly relate to number. Very much fo. Thefe then feem to lead to 
truth. Tranfcendently fo. They belong then, as it feems, to thofe 
difeiplines which we are inveftigating. For the foldier muft neceflarily 
learn thefe things, for the difpofing of his ranks; and the philofopher for 
the attaining to real being, emerging from generation, or he can never 
become a reafoner. It is fo, replied he. But our guardian at leaft hap¬ 
pens to be both a loldier and a philofopher. Undoubtedly. It were proper 
then, Glauco, to eftablifh by law this difeipline, and to perfuade thofe who 
are to manage the greateft affairs of the city to apply to computation, and 
vol. 1. 3 a ftudy 
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ftudy it, not in a common way, but till by intelligence itfelf they arrive 
at the contemplation of the nature of numbers, not for the fake of buying, 
nor of felling, as merchants and retailers, but both for war, and for facility 
in the energies of the foul itfelf, and its converfion from generation to 
truth and effence. Moll: beautifully faid, replied he. And furely now, 
I perceive likewife, faid I, at prel'ent whilft this difeipline rcfpe&ing com¬ 
putations is mentioned, how elegant it is, and every way advantageous 
towards our purpofe, if one applies to it for the hike of knowledge, and 
not with a view to traffic ! Which way ? replied he. This very thing 
which we now mentioned, how vehemently does it fomehow lead up 
the foul, and compel it to reafon about numbers themfelves, by no means 
admitting, if a man in reafoning with it ffiall produce numbers which have 
vilible and tangible bodies ! For you know of fome who are lkilled in 
thefe things, and who, if a mail in reafoning ffiould attempt to divide 
unity itfelf, would both ridicule him, and not admit it; but if you divide it 
into parts, they multiply them, afraid left anyhow unity Ihould appear 
not to be unity, but many parts. You fay, replied he, moft true. What 
think you now, Glauco, if one fhould afk them: O admirable men ! about 
what kind of numbers are you reafoning ? in which there is unity, fuch as 
you think fit to approve, each whole equal to each whole, and not differ¬ 
ing in the fmalleft degree, having no partin itfelf, what do you thinknhey 
would anfwer ? This, as I fuppofe; that they mean fuch numbers as can 
be conceived by the dianoetic part alone, but cannot be comprehended in 
any other way. You fee then, my friend, faid I, that in reality this 
difeipline appears to be neceflary for us, fince it feems to compel the foul 
to employ intelligence itfelf in the perception of truth itfelf. And furely 
now, faid he it effects this in a very powerful degree. But what ? have 
you hitherto confidered this ? that thofe who are naturally lkilled in com¬ 
putation appear to be acute in all difciplines ; and fuch as are naturally 
flow, if they be inftrudted and exercifed in this, though they derive no 
other advantage, yet at the fame time all of them proceed fo far as to 
become more acute than they were before. It is fo, replied he. And 
furely, as I think, you will not eafily find any thing, and not at all many, 
which occafion greater labour to the learner and ftudent than this. No, 
indeed. On all thefe accounts, then, this difeipline is not to be omitted, 
9 but 
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but the beft geniuses are to be inftrufled in it. I agree, faid he. Let this 
one thing then, faid I, be eftablilhed among us; and, in the next place, 
let us confider if that which is confequent to this in any refped pertains 
to us. What is it ? faid he : or, do you mean geometry ? That very thing, 
faid I. As far, faid he, as it relates to warlike affairs, it is plain that it 
belongs to us ; for, as to encampments, and the occupying of ground, con¬ 
trafling and extending an army, and all thofe figures into which they form 
armies, both in battles and in marches, the fame man would differ from 
himfelf when he is a geometrician, and when he is not. But furely now, 
faid I, for fuch purpofes as thefe, fome little geometry and fome portion 
of computation might fuffice : but we muff inquire, whether much of it, 
and great advances in it, would contribute any thing to this great end, to 
make us mote eafilv perceive the idea of the good. And we fay that every 
thing contributes to this, that obliges the foul to turn itfelf towards that 
l egion in which is the moft divine of being, which it muff by all means 
perceive. You fay right, replied he. If therefore it compel the foul to 
contemplate effence, it belongs to us; but if it oblige it to contemplate 
generation, it does not belong to us. We fay fo indeed. Thofe then 
w'ho are but a little converfaut in geometry, faid I, will not dilpute with 
us this point at leaff, that this fcience is perfeflly contrary to the common 
modes of fpeech, employed in it by thofe who praftife it. How ? faid he. 
They fpeak fomehow very ridiculoufly, and through neceffity: for all the 
difcourfe they employ in it appears to be with a view to operation, and to 
praftice. Thus they fpeak of making a lquare, of prolonging, of adjoining, 
and the like. But yet the whole of this diicipline is fomehow ftudied 
for the fake of knowledge. By all means indeed, faid he. Muff not this 
further be affenicd to? What? That it is the knowledge of that which 
always is, and not of ‘■hat winch is lometimes generated and deftroycd. 
This, faid he, muff be granted ; for geometrical knowledge is of that which 
always is. It would (eem then, generous Glauco, to draw the foul tow’ards 
truth, and to be prodo^'ve of a disnoetic energy adapted to a philofopher, 
fo as to raile this power of the loul to things above, inftead of caufing it 
improperly, as at prefent, to contemplate things below. As much as 
pofhble, replied he. As much as poilible then, laid I, muff we give orders, 
that thofe in this moft beautiful cuy of yours by no means omit geometry; 
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for even its by-works are not inconfiderable. What by-works? faid he. 
Thofe, faid I, which you mentioned relating to war; and indeed with 
reference to all difciplines, as to the underftanding of them more hand- 
fomely, we know fomehow, that the having learned geometry or not, 
makes every way an entire difference. Everyway, by Jupiter! faid he. 
Let us then eftablifh this fecond dilcipline for the youth. Let us eftablifh 
it, replied he. But what ? fhall we, in the third place, efhiblifh aftronomy ? 
or are you of a different opinion ? I am, faid he, of the fame: for to be 
well fkilled in the feafons of months and years, belongs not only to agri¬ 
culture and navigation, but equally to the military art. You are pleafant, 
faid I, as you feem to be afraid of the multitude, left you ftiould appear to 
enjoin ufelefs difciplines : but this is not altogether a contemptible thing, 
though it is difficult to perfuade them, that by each of thefe difciplines a 
certain organ of the foul is both purified and exfufcitated, which is blinded 
and buried by ftudies of another kind; an organ better worth laving than 
ten thoufand eyes, fince truth is perceived by this alone. To fuch there¬ 
fore as are of the fame opinion, you will very readily appear to reaf'on 
admirably well: but fuch as have never obferved this will probably think 
you fay nothing at all: for they perceive no other advantage in thefe things 
worthy of attention. Confider now from this point, with which of thefe 
two you will realon ; or carry on the reafonings with neither of them, but 
principally for your own fake, yet envy not another, if any one fhall be 
able to be benefited by them. In this manner, replied he, I choofe, on my 
own account principally both to reafon, and to queftion and anfwer. Come 
then, faid I, let us go back again : for we have not rightly taken that which 
is confequent to geometry. How have we taken? replied he. After a 
plain furface, faid I, we have taken a folid, moving in a circle, before we 
confidered it by itl'elf: but if we had proceeded rightly we fhould have 
taken the third argument immediately after the fecond, and that is fome- 
how' the argument of cubes, and what participates of depth. It is fo, 
replied he. But thefe things, Socrates, feem not yet to be dilcovered. 
The reafon of it, faid I, is twofold. Becaufe there is no city which 
fufficiently honours them, they are flightly inveftigated, being difficult; and 
jbefides, thofe who doinveftigate them w'ant a leader, without which they 
cannot difeover them. And this leader is in the firft place hard to be 
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obtained; and when he is obtained, as things are at prefent, thofe who 
inveftigate thefe particulars, as they conceive magnificently of thcmfelves, 
will not obey him. But if the whole city prefided over thefe things, and 
held them in eftcem, fuch as inquired into them would be obedient, and 
their inquiries, being carried on with affiduity and vigour, would difcover 
thcmfelves what they were: fince even now, whilft they are on the one 
hand defpifed and mutilated by the multitude, and on the other by thofe 
who ftudy them without being able to give any account of their utility, 
they yet forcibly, under all thefe difadvantages, increafe through their 
native grace: nor is it wonderful that they do fo. Becaufe truly, faid he, 
this grace is very remarkable. But tell me more plainly what you were 
juft now faying; for fomehow that ftudy which refpeds a plain furface 
you called geometry. I did, faid I. And then, faid he, you mentioned 
aftronomy in the firft place after it. But afterwards you drew back. 
Becaufe, whilft I am haftening, faid I, to difcufs all things rapidly, I advance 
more (lowly. For that augment by depth which was next according to 
method we parted over, becaufe the inveftigation of it is ridiculous; and 
after geometry we mentioned aftronomy, which is the circular motion of 
a ft)lid. You fay right, replied he. We eftablifh then, faid I, aftronomy 
as the fourth difeipline, luppofing that to fubfift which we have now 
omitted, if the city (hall enter upon it. It is reafonable, faid he. And 
now that you agree with me, Socrates, I proceed in my commendation 
of aftronomy, which you formerly reproved as unfeafonable. For it is 
evident, I conceive, to every one, that this difeipline compels the foul to 
look to that which is above, and from the things here conducts it thither. 
It is probable, faid I, that it is evident to every one but to me. For to 
me it does not appear fo. How then do you think of it ? replied he. In 
the way it is now purfued by thofe who introduce it into philofophy, it 
entirely makes the foul to look downwards. How do you fay ? replied he. 
You feem to me, faid I, to have formed with yourfelf no ignoble opinion 
of the difeipline refpefling things above, what it is : for you feem to think, 
that if any one contemplates the various bodies in the firmament, and, by 
earneftly looking up, apprehends every thing, you think that he has in¬ 
telligence of thefe things ; and does not merely fee them with his eyes ; 
and perhaps you judge right, and 1 foolifhly. For I, on the other hand, 
3 am 
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am not able to conceive, that any other difcipline can make the foul look 
upwards, but that which refpe&s being, and that which is invifible ; and 
if a man undertakes to learn any thing of fenfible objefts, whether he gape 
upwards, or bellow downwards, never fhall I fay that he learns ; for I aver 
he has no fcience of thefe things, nor fhall I fay that his foul looks upwards, 
but downwards, even though he fhould learn lying on his back, either at 
land or at fea. 1 am punifhed, faid he; for you have juftly reproved me. But 
which was the proper way, faid you, of learning aftronomy different from 
the methods adopted at prefent, if they mean to learn it with advantage 
for the purpofes we fpeak of? In this manner, faid I, that thefe varie¬ 
gated bodies in the heavens, as they are varied in a vifible fubje£t, be 
deemed the moft beautiful and the mod accurate of the kind, but far in¬ 
ferior to real beings, according to thofe orbits in which real velocity, and 
real flownefs, in true number, and in all true figures, are carried with 
refpedt to one another, and carry all things that are within them. Which 
things truly are to be comprehended by reafon and the dianoetic power, but 
not by fight ; or do you think they can ? By no means, replied he. Is 
not then, faid I, that variety in the heavens to be made ufe of as a para¬ 
digm for learning thofe real things, in the fame manner as if one fhould 
meet with geometrical figures, drawn remarkably well and elaborately by 
Daedalus, or fome other artift or painter ? For a man who was fkilled 
in geometry, on feeing thefe, would truly think the workmanfhip moft 
excellent, yet would efteem it ridiculous to confider thefe things ferioufly, 
as if from thence he were to learn the truth, as to what were in equal, 
in duplicate, or in any other proportion. Why would it not be ridicu¬ 
lous r replied he. And do not you then think, that he who is truly an 
aftronomer is affefted in the fame manner, when he looks up to the 
orbits of the planets ? And that he reckons that the heavens and all in 
them are indeed eftablifhed by the demiurgus of the heavens, in the moft 
beautiful manner poffible for fuch works to be eftablifhed ; but would not 
he deem him abfurd, who fhould imagine that this proportion of night 
with day, and of both thefe to a month, and of a month to a year, and 
of other ftars to fuch like things, and towards one another, exifted always 
in the fame manuer, and in no way l^ftered any change, though they have 
a body, and are vifible; and fearch by every method to apprehend the 
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truth of thefe things ? So it appears to me, replied he, whilft I am hear¬ 
ing you. Let us then make ufe of problems, faid I, in the ftudy of aftro- 
nomy, as in geometry. And let us difmils the heavenly bodies, if we 
intend truly to apprehend aftronomy, and render profitable inftead of un¬ 
profitable that part of the foul which is naturally wife. You truly enjoin 
a much harder talk on aflronomers, faid he, than is enjoined them at pre- 
fent. And I think, replied I, that we mufl likewife enjoin other things, 
in the fame manner, if we are to be of any l'ervice as law-givers. But 
can you fuggeft any of the proper difciplines ? I can fuggeft none, re¬ 
plied he, at prefent at leaf. Lation, faid I, as it appears to me, affords 
us not one indeed, but many fpecies of difcipline. All of which any wife 
man can probably tell; but thofe which occur to me are two. What are 
they ? Together with this, faid I, there is its counter-part. Which ? 
As the eyes, faid 1 , feem to be fitted to aftronomy, fo the ears feern to be 
fitted to harmonious lation. And thefe feem to be fitter fciences to one 
another, both as the Pythagoreans fay, and we, Glauco, agree with them, 
or how fhall we do ? Juft fo, replied he. Shall we not, faid I, fince 
this is their great work, inquire how they fpeak concerning them—and, if 
there be any other thing befides thefe, inquire into it likewife? But above 
all thefe things, we will ftill guard that which is our own. What is that? 
That thofe we educate never attempt at any time to learn any of thole 
things in an imperfe£t manner, and not pointing always at that mark to 
which all ought to be direfted : as we now mentioned with reference to 
aftronomy. Or do not you know that they do the fame thing with re¬ 
gard to harmony, as in aftronomy ? For, whilft they meafure one with 
another the fymphonies and founds which are heard, they labour like the 
aflronomers unprofitably. Nay, by the gods, faid he, and ridiculoufly 
too, whilft they frequently repeat certain notes, and liften with their ears 
to catch the found as from a neighbouring place ; and fome of them fay 
they hear fome middle note, but that the interval which meafures them 
is the fmalleft ; and others again doubt this, and fay that the notes are the 
fame as were founded before ; and both parties fubjeft the intelledl to the 
ears. But you fpeak, faid I, of the lucrative muficians, who perpetually 
harafs and torment their firings, and turn them on the pegs. But that 
the comparifon may not be too tedious, I fhall fay nothing of their com¬ 
plaints 
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plaints of the firings, their refufals and ftubbornnefs, but bring the image 
to an end. But I lay we ought not to choofe thefe to fpeak of harmony, 
but thofe true muficians whom we mentioned. For thefe do the fame 
things here as the others did in aftronomy ; for in thefe lymphonies which 
are heard, they fearch for numbers, but they pafs not thence to the pro¬ 
blems, to inquire what numbers are lymphonious, and what are not, and 
the reafon why they are either the one or the other. You fpeak, faid he, 
of a divine work. It is then indeed profitable, faid I, in the fearch of the 
beautiful and good, but if purfued in another manner it is unprofitable. 
It is likely, faid he. But 1 think, faid I, that the proper method of in¬ 
quiry into all thefe things, if it reach their communion and alliance with 
each other, and reafon in what refpeefts they arc akin to one another, will 
contribute fomething to what we want, and our labour will not be unpro¬ 
fitable ; otherwife it will. I likewile, faid he, prophefy the fame thing. 
But you fpeak, Socrates, of a very mighty work. Do you mean the in¬ 
troduction, or what elfe ? faid I. Or do we not know that all thefe things 
are introductory to the law itfelf? which we ought to learn ; for even thofe 
that are Ikilled in dialectic do not appear expert as to thefe things. No, 
by Jupiter, faid he, unlefs a very few of all I have met with. But whilft 
they are not able, faid I, to impart and receive reafon, will they ever be 
able to know any thing of what we fay is neceffary to be known ? Never 
will they be able to do this, replied he. Is not this itfelf then, Glauco, 
faid I, the law? To give perfeflion to dialectic ; which being intelligible, 
may be faid to be imitated by the power of fight; which power endea¬ 
vours, as we obferved, firft to look at animals, then at the fiars, and laft of 
all at the fun himl'elf. So when any one attempts to difeufs a fubjeft 
without any of the fenfes, by reafoning he is impelled to that which each 
particular is ; and if he does not defift till he apprehends by intelligence 
what is the good itfelf, he then arrives at the end of the intelligible, as 
the other does at the end of the vifible. Entirely fo, faid he. What 
now ? Do not you call this progrefiion dialectic ? What elfe ? And now, 
faid I, as in our former comparifon you had the liberation from chains, 
and turning from fhadows towards images, and the light, and an afeent 
from the cavern to the fun ; and when there, the looking at images in 
water, from an inability at firft to behold animals and plants, and the 
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light of the fun; fo here you have the contemplation of divine phantafms, 
and the fhndows of real beings, and not the fhadows of images fhadowed 
out by another light of a fumlar kind, as by the fun. And all thisbufinefs 
reflecting the arts which, we have difeufled, has this power, to lead back 
again that which is befb in the foul, to the contemplation of that which is 
bell in beings ; as in the former calc, that which is brightc.it in the body 
is led to that which is mold fplendid in the corporeal and vifible place. I 
admit, faid he, of thefc things ; though truly it appears to me extremely 
difficult to admit of them, and in another refixct it is difficult not to admit 
of them. But however (for we ihall hear thefc things not only now at 
prefent, but often again difcufs them), eftablifhing thefe things as now 
exprelfed, let us go to the law itfelf, and difcuis it as we have finilhed the 
introduction. Say then what is the mode of the power of dialectic and 
into what fpecies is it divided, and what are the paths leading to it ? For 
thefe, it is likely, conduCt us to that place, at which when we are arrived, 
we fhall find a refting-place, and the end of the journey. You will 
not as yet, friend Glauco, laid I, be able to follow ; for otherwile no 
zeal fhould be wanting on my part; nor fhould you any longer only 
fee the image of that of which we are fpeaking, but the truth itfelf. But 
this is what to me at leaf! it appears ; whether it be fo in reality or not, 
this it is not proper flrenuoufly to affirm ; but that indeed it is fomewhat 
of this kind may be flrenuoufly affirmed. May it not ? Why not ? And 
further that it is the power of dialectic alone, which can difcover this to 
one who is fkilled in the things we have difeufled, and that by no other 
power it is poffible. This alfo, faid he, we may flrenuoufly affirm. This 
at leaf! no one, faid I, will difpute with us : That no other method can 
attempt to comprehend, in any orderly wav, what each particular being 
is ; for all the other arts relpefct either the opinions and defires of men, or 
generations, and compofitious, or are all employed in the culture of things 
generated and compounded. Thofe others, which we faid participated 
l’omewhat of being, geometry, and fuch as are connected with her, we 
fee as dreaming indeed about being; but it is impoflible for them to have a 

1 For a copious account of the dialectic of Plato, which is the fame with the metaphyfics of 
Ariftotle, fee the Introduction ami Notes to the Parmenides. 
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true vilion, to long as employing hvpothefes they preferve 1 thefe immove¬ 
able, without being able to affign a reafon for their fubfillence. For where the 
principle is that which is unknown, and the conclulion and intermediate 
Heps arc conne< 5 ted with that'unknown principle, by what contrivance 
can an affent of fuch a kind ever become fcience ? By none, replied he. 
Does not then, faid I, the dialectic method proceed in this way alone, to 
the principle itfelf, removing all hvpothefes, that it may firmly eftablilh 
it, and gradually drawing and leading upwards the eye of the foul, which 
was truly buried in a certain barbaric mire, ufing as afliftants and circular 
leaders thofe arts we have mentioned, which through cuftom we fre¬ 
quently call fciences, but which require another appellation more clear 
than opinion, but more obfeure than fcience ? We have fomewhere in the 
former part of our difeourfe termed it the dianoetic power. But the con- 
troverfy is not, as it appears to me, about a name, with thofe who inquire 
into things of fuch great importance as thofe now before us. It is not, 
faid he. Do you agree then, faid I, as formerly, to call the lirft part 
fcience, the fecond the dianoetic power, the third faith, and the fourth 
affimilation ? and both thefe laft opinion ? and the two former intelli¬ 
gence? And that opinion is employed about generation, and intelligence 
about eflence ? Likewife, that as elfence is to generation, lb is intelligence 
to opinion, fcience to faith, and the dianoetic power to affimilation ? But 
as for the analogy of the things which thefe powers refpedt, and the twofold 
divifion of each, viz. of the objedl of opinion, and of intellect, thefe we omit, 
Glauco, that we may not be more prolix here than in our former reafon- 
ings. As for me, laid he, with reference to thofe other things, as far as 
I am able to follow, I am of the fame opinion. But do not you call him 
{killed in dialectic, who apprehends the reafon of the elfence of each 
particul.it. r And as for the man who is not able to give a reafon to himfelf,. 
and to another, fu far as he is not able, fo far will you not fay he wants 
intelligence of the thing ? Why ffiould I not fay fo ? replied he. And is 
not the cafe the fame with reference to the good? Whofoever cannot 
define it by reafon, feparating the idea of the good from all others, and 
as in. a battle piercing through all arguments, eagerly ftriving to confute,. 
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not according to opinion, but according to offence, and in all thefe march¬ 
ing forward with undcviating reafon,— inch an one knows nothing of the 
good itfelf, nor of any good whatever-: but if he has attained to any image 
of the good, we muft lay lie has attained to it by opinion, not by Science; 
that in the prefent life he is fleeping, and converlant with dreams ; and 
that before he is roufed he will defeend to Hades, and there be profoundly 
and perfectly laid afleep. By Jupiter, laid he, 1 will ilrongly aver all 
thefe things. But furely you will not, I think, allow your own children 
at leald whom you nourished and educated in realbntng, if ever in reality 
you educate them, to have the Supreme government of the mold import¬ 
ant affairs in the ldate, whilfl they are void of reafon, as letters of the 
alphabet. By no means, replied he. You will then lay down this to 
them as a law: That in a moll elpecial manner they attain to that part 
of education, bv which they may become able to quedio 1 and anfwer in 
the mold feientific manner. I will fettle it by law, faid he, with your 
affiftance at leaft. Does it then appear to you, faid I, that dialectic is to 
be placed on high as a bulwark to disciplines? and that no other discipline 
can with propriety be raifed higher than this ; but that every thing refpedt- 
ing difeiplines is now finished ? I agree, faid he. There now remains for 
you, faid I, the distribution : To whom Shall we affign thefe disciplines, and 
after what manner ? That is evident, faid he. Do you remember then 
our former eledtion of rulers, what kind we chofe ? How Should 1 not ? 
faid he. As to other things then, conceive, faid 1 , that fuch geniuses as 
thefe ought to be Selected. For the moft firm and brave are to be pre¬ 
ferred, and, as far as poffible, the moSt graceful; and befides, we mull 
not only feck for thofe whole manners are generous and Stern, but they 
muft be poffcffed of every other natural difpofition conducive to this edu¬ 
cation. Which difpofmens do you recommend ? They mult have, faid I, 
O bleffed man 1 acutenefs with relpeft to difeiplines, that they may not 
learn with difficulty. For Souls are much more intimidated in robult dif¬ 
eiplines, than in Strenuous exercifes of the body ; for their proper labour, 
and which is not in common with the body, is more domestic to them. 
True, faid he. And we muft feek for one of good memory, untainted, 
and every way laborious : or how elfe do you think any one will be willing 
to endure the fatigue of the body, and to accomplish at the Same time fuch 
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teaming and finely ? No one, laid he, unlcfs he be in all refpects of a 
naturally good difpolition. The miftake then about philofophy, and the 
contempt of it, have been occalioned through thefe things, becaufe, as I 
formerly laid, it is not applied to in a manner fuitable to its dignity : for 
it ought not to be applied to by the baflardly, but the legitimate. How? 
fa id he. In the full place, he who is to apply to philofophy ought not, 
faid I, to be lame as to his love of labour, being laborious in fome things, 
and averfe to labour in others. But this takes place when a man loves 
wreftling and hunting, and all exercifes of the body, but is not a lover of 
learning, and loves neither to hear nor to inquire, but in all thefe relpeils 
has an averfion to labour. He likewife is lame, in a different manner 
from this man, who diflikes all bodily exercife. You fay mold true, re¬ 
plied he. And fhall we not, faid I, in like manner account that foul lame 
as to truth, which hates indeed a voluntary falfehood, and bears it ill in itfclf, 
and is beyond meafure enraged when others tell a lie ; but eafily admits the 
involuntary lie; and, though at any time it be found ignorant, is not 
difpleafed, but like a favage fow willingly wallows in ignorance ? By all 
means, .faid he. And in like manner, faid I, as to temperance and forti¬ 
tude, and magnanimity, and all the parts of virtue, we mull: no lefs care¬ 
fully attend to what is ballardlv, and what is legitimate ; for when either 
any private perfott or city underftands not how to attend to all thefe 
things, they unawares employ the lame and the baftardly for whatever 
they have occafion; private perfons employ them as friends, and cities as 
governors. The cafe is entirely lb, faid he. But wc, laid I, mull be¬ 
ware of all feich things ; for, if we take fuel) as are entire in body and in 
mind for fetch extenfive learning, and exercife and inftnfel them, juliice 
Jterfelf will not blame us, and we lhall preferve both the city and its con- 
ftitution : but if we introduce perlbns of a different delcription into thefe 
affairs, we fhall do every thing the reverie, and bring philofophy under 
frill greater ridicule.. That indeed were Ihamefnl, faid he. Certainly, 
laid I. But I myfelf loam at prelent to be lomcwhat ridiculous. How 
fo? faid he. I forgot, faid I, that we were amufing.ourlelves, and fpoke 
with too great keennefs ; for, whilft 1 was fpeaking, I looked towards phi- 
Iplophy ; and feeing her moll unworthily abufed, I feem to have been filled 
with indignation, and, as being enraged at thole who are the caufe of it, 
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to have fpoken more carneftly what I faid. No truly, Hi id he, not to me 
your hearer at lead. Hut for me, laid I, the lpeaker. But let us not forget 
this, that in our former eledtion we made choice of old men ; but in this 
ele&ion it will not be allowed us. For we muft not believe Solon, that 
one who is old is able to learn many things ; but he is lefs able to elfcdt this 
than to run. All mighty and numerous labours belong to the young. Of 
tieceflity, faid he. Every thing then relating to arithmetic and geometry', 
and all that previous inftmftion which they fhould be taught before they 
learn dialedtic, ought to be fet before them whilft they are children, 
and that method of teaching obferved, which will make them learn without 
compulfion. Why fo ? Becaufe, faid I, a free man ought to learn no 
difeipline with fiavery : for the labours of the body when endured through 
compulfion render the body nothing vvorfe: but no compelled difeipline is 
lading in the foul. True, laid he. Do not then, faid I, O bed of men! 
compel boys in their learning; but train them up, amufing themfelves, 
that you may be better able to dilccrn to what the genius of each naturally 
tends. What you fay, replied he, is reafonable. Do not you remember 
then, faid I, that wc laid the boys are even to be carried to war, as fpeda- 
tors, on horfeback, and that they are to be brought nearer, if they can 
with fafetv, and like young bounds tafle the blood ? I remember, laid he. 
Whoever then, faid 1, fliall appear the mod forward in all thefe labours, 
difeiplines, and terrors, are to beftledfed into a certain number. At what 
age? faid he. When they have, faid 1, fmithed their neceffary cxercifts; 
for during this time, whilft it continues, for two or three years, it is im- 
pollible to accomplifh any thing elfe ; for fatigue and fleep are enemies to 
learning; and this too is none of the lead of their trials, what each of. 
them appears to be in bis exercifes. Certainly, faid he. And after this 
period, faid I, let fuch as formerly have been fclefled of the age of twenty 
receive greater honours than others, and let thofe difeiplines which in. 
their youth they learned feparatelv, be brought before them in one view,, 
that they may fee the alliance of the difeiplines with each other, and with, 
the nature of real being. This difeipline indeed will alone, faid he, remain 
firm in thofe in whom it is ingenerated. And this, laid 1, is the greatelt 
trial for diftinguifhing between thofe geniuses which are naturally fitted for 
dialcdtic, and thofe which are not. He who. perceives this alliance is. 
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Billed in dialectic ; he who does not, is not. I am of the fame opinion, 
laid he. It will then be neceffary for you, laid I, after you have obferved 
tbefe things, and fecn who are moil approved in thefe, being fable in 
difciplines, and liable in war, and in the other things cfhblifhed by law, to 
make choice of luch after they exceed thirty years, feleding from thofe 
cholen formerly, and advance them to gi cater honours. You mull like- 
wife obferve them, trying them by the power of diale&ic fo as to alcertain 
whic: of them without the affiflance of Ids eyes, or any other lenfe, is able 
to proceed with truth to being itlelf. And here, my companion, is a work 
of great caution. In what principally ? laid he. Do not you perceive,- faid 
I, the evil which at prefent attends dialectic, how great it is ? What is it, 
faid he, you mean ! Ilow it is fomchow, laid I, full of what is contrary to 
law. Greatly lo, replied he. Do you think then, faid I, they luffer fome 
wonderful thing, and will vou not forgive them ? How do you mean? faij 
he. Juft as if, laid I, a certain fuppofititious child were educated in great 
opulence in a rich and noble family, and amidit many flatterers, and 
fhi'vh! p- rc ive, when grown up to manhood, that he is not ddeended of 
thofe who are laid to be his parents, but yet Ihould not dilcover his real 
parents ; can you divine how luch an one would be alto died both towards 
his fl-ttsrers, and towards his fuppofed parents, both at the time when, 
he knew n thing of the cheat, and at that time again when he came 
to perceive it ? Or are you willing to hear me while I prefige it ? 
Iam willing, faid he. I prophefy then, faid I, that he will pay more 
honour to his father and mother, and his other fuppofed relations, 
than to the flatterers, and that he will k-fs neglefl them when they are in 
any want, and be Ids apt to do or lav anything amifs to them, and in 
matters of conlcquence be lefs difobcuient to them than to thofe flatterers, 
during that period in which he knows not the truth. It is likely, faid he. 
But when he perceives the real Hate of the affair, I again prophefy, he 
will then flacken in his honour and refped for them, and attend to the 
flatterers, and be remarkably more perfuaded by them now than formerly, 
and truly live according to their manner, converfing with them openly. 
But for that father, and thole fuppofed relations, if he be not of an entirely 
good natural difpofition, he will have no regard. You fay every thing, laid 
he, as it would happen. But in what manner does this comparifon refpect 
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thofe who arc converfant with dialedfic ? In this. We have certain dog¬ 
mas from our childhood concerning things juft and beautiful, in which we 
have been nourifhed as by parents, obeying and honouring them. We 
have, faid he. Arc there not likevifc other purfuits oppofite to thefe, 
with pleafures Mattering our fouls, and drawing them towards thefe? 
They do not however perfuade thofe who are in any degree moderate, but 
they honour thofe their relations, and obey them. Thefe things are 
fo. What now, faid I, when to one who is thus afreffed the queftion is 
propofed, What is the beautiful? and w hen he, anfwering what he has heard 
from the lawgiver, is refuted by reafon ; and real'on frequently and every 
way convincing him, reduces him to the opinion, that this is no more 
beautiful than it is deformed ; and in the fame manner, as to what is juft 
and good, and whatever elfe he held in higheftefteem, what do you think 
fuch an one will after this do, with regard to thefe things, as to honouring 
and obeying them ? Of neceffitv, faid he, he will neither honour nor obey 
them any longer in the fame manner as formerly. When then he no 
longer deems, faid I, thefe things honourable, and allied to him as formerly, 
and cannot difeover thofe which really are fo, is it poffible he can readily join 
himfelf to any other life than the flattering one ? It is not poffible, faid he. 
And from being an obferver of the law, he fhall, I think, appear to be a 
tranfgreffor. Of neceflity. Is it not likely then, faid I, that thofe ftiall 
be thus affedled who in this fituation apply to reafoning, and that thev 
fhould deferve, as I was juft now' faying, great forgivenefs? And pity too, 
laid he. Whilft you take care then, left this compaffionable cafe befall 
thefe of the age of thirty, ought they not by every method to apply them- 
felvcs to reafoning ? Certainly, faid he. And is not this one prudent 
caution ? that they tafte not reafonings, whilft they are young : for you. 
have not forgot, I fuppofe, that the youth, when they firft tafte of reafon¬ 
ings, abufe them in the way of amufement, whilft they employ them 
always for the purpofe of contradiction. And imitating thofe who are 
refuters, they themfelves refute others, delighting like whelps in dragging 
and tearing to pieces, in their reafonings, thofe always who are near them. 
Extremely fo, faid he. And after they have confuted many, and beeni 
themfelves confuted by many, do they not vehemently and fpeedily lay afide- 
all the opinions they formerly poffelled ? And by thele means they them¬ 
felves,, 
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felves, and the whole of philolopln, are calumniated by others. Mofl true, 
laid he. But he who is ot a riper age, laid I, will not be difpoied to (hare 
in fuch a madnefs, but will rather imitate him who inclines to rcafon and 
inquire after truth, than one who, for the lake of diverfion, amul'es him- 
felf, and contradiils. He will likewifebe more moded himlelf, and render 
the practice of dilputing more honourable inliead of being more uilhonour- 
able. Right, faid he. Were net then all our former remarks rightly made, 
in the way of precaution, as to this point, that thofe geniuses ought to be 
decent and liable, to whom dialectic is to be imparted, and not as at pre- 
feut, when every common genius, and Inch as is not at all proper, is 
admitted to it ? Certainly, laid he. Will not then the double of the 
former period fuffice a man to remain in acquiring the art of dialectic with 
perfeverance and application, and doing nothing die but in way of counter¬ 
part exercifing himfelf in all bodily exercifes ? Do you mean fix years, faid 
he, or four? 'Tte of no conlequence, faid I, make it five. After this you 
mull compel them to deicend to that cave again, and oblige them to govern 
both in things relating to war, and fuch other magillracies as require youth, 
that the, may not fall Ihort of others in experience. And they mud be 
Hill further tried among thefe, whether, being drawn to every different 
quarter, they will continue firm, or whether they will in any meaiure be 
drawn afide. And for how long a time, faid he, do you appoint this? 
For fifteen years, faid I. And when they are of the age of fifty, fuch of 
them as are preferved, and as have excelled in all thele things, in actions, 
and in the lciences, are now' to be led to the end, and are to be obliged, 
inclining the ray of their foul, to look towards that which imparts light to 
all things, and, when they have viewed the good itfef, to ufe it as a para¬ 
digm, each of them, in their turn, in adorning both the city and private 
perfons, and themfelves, during the remainder of their life. For the mod part 
indeed they muff be occupied in philofophy ; and when it is their turn, they 
mull: toil in political affairs, and take the government, each for the good of 
the city, performing this office, not as any thing honourable, but as a thing 
neceflary. And after they have educated others in the fame manner dill, 
and left fuch as relemble themlelves to be the guardians of the city, 
they depart to inhabit the iflands of the bled. But the city will publicly 
ere& for them monuments, and offer facrifices, if the oracle affent, as to 
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fupvrior beings ; and if it do not, as to happy and divine men. You have, 
Socrates, laid he, like a ftatuary, made our governors all-beautiful. And 
our governefles likewife, Glauco, laid 1. For do not luppole that 1 have 
ipoken what I have laid any more concerning the men than concerning 
the women,—fuch of them as are of a fufficient genius. Right, laid he, if 
at leaft they are to Ihare in all things equally with the men, as we related. 
What then, faid I, do you agree, that with reference to the city and re¬ 
public, we have not altogether fpoketi what can only be cotifidered as 
willies; but l’uch things as are indeed difficult, yet poflible in a certain 
refpefi, and in no other way than what has been mentioned, viz. when 
thofe who are truly philofophers, whether more of them or a iingle one, 
becoming governors in a city, lhall delpife tbofe prefent honours, confider- 
ing them as illiberal and of no value; but efteeming re&itude and the 
honours which are derived from it above all things; accounting the juft 
as a thing of all others the greateft, and moft ablolutely neceffary; and 
miniftering to it, and, increafing it, thoroughly regulate the conftitution of 
their own city ? How ? faid he. As many, laid I, of the more advanced 
in life as have lived ten years in the city they will fend into the country, 
and, removing their children away from thofe habits which the domeftics 
poffefs at prefent, they will educate them in their own manners and laws, 
which are what we formerly mentioned: and the city and republic we 
have delcribed being thus eftablilhed in the fpeedieft and eafieft manner, it 
will both be happy itielf, and be of the greateft advantage to that people 
among whom it is eftablilhed. Very much fo indeed, laid he. And you 
feem to me, Socrates, to have told very well how this city lhall arile, if it 
arife at all. Are not now then, laid I, our difeourfes fufficient both con¬ 
cerning luch a city as this, and concerning a man fimilar to it ? For it is 
alfo now evident what kind of a man we lhall lay he ought to be. It is 
evident, replied he; and your inquiry feems to me to be at an end. 

THE END OF THE SEVENTH BOOK. 
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Be it lo. Thefe things, Glauco, we have now affented to ; that in this 
city, w hich is to be eftablilhed in a perfect manner, the women are to be 
common, the children common, and likewife the whole of education. In 
like manner, their employments both in peace and war are to be common; 
and their kings are to be fuch as excel all others both in philofophy and 
in the arts of war. Thefe things, faid he, have been affented to. And 
furely we likewife granted, that when the governors are marching with 
the foldiers, and fettle themfelves, they lhall dwell in fuch habitations as 
we formerly mentioned, which have nothing peculiar to any one, but are 
common to all; and befides thefe houfes, we likewife, if you remember, 
agreed what fort of poffeffions they lhall have. I remember, faid he, that 
we were of opinion, none of them ought to poffefs any thing as others do 
at prefent ; but, as wreftlers in war and guardians, they were to receive a 
reward for their guardianlhip from others, or a yearly maintenance on 
thefe accounts, and were to take care of themfelves and the reft of the 
city. You fay right, laid I. But fmce we have finifhed this, let us re¬ 
coiled! whence we made this digreffion ; that we may now proceed again 
in the fame wav. That is not difficult, faid he : for you were mention¬ 
ing much the fame tilings of the city with thofe you have done at prefent; 
laying that you confrdered fuch a city to be good, as it was at that time 
deferibed, and the man to be good who refembles it; whilft yet it leans 
you are able to deferibe a better city, and a better man. And you faid 
moreover, that all the others were wrong, if this was right. Of the other 
republics, you faid, as I remember, there were four fpccies, which de- 
ferved to be coniidered, and to have the errors in them, and the law Ids 
people in them, obferved; in order that when we have beheld the whole 
3 of 
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of them, and when wc have agreed which is the held, and which is the 
w ord man, we may inquire whether the Left man be the happieft, and 
the word the mold milerablc, or otherwife. And when I alked you, which 
you call the four republics, Polemarchus and Adimantus hereupon inter¬ 
rupted ; and you, in this manner having refumed the fuhietl, are come to 
this part of the reafoning. You have recolleded, faid I, moft accurately. 
Again therefore afford me the fame opportunity, and, whilft I afk you the 
fume queftion, endeavour to lay what you then intended to affert. If in¬ 
deed I am able, faid I. And I am truly defirous, faid he, for my part, to 
hear which you call the four republics. You fhall hear that, faid I, with¬ 
out difficulty. For they are thefe I mention, and they have names too. 
There is that which is commended by many, the Cretan and the Spartan. 
There is, fccondly, that which has a lecondary praile, called Oligarchy, a 
republic full of many evils; that which is different from this, and follows 
next in order, a Democracy ; and then genuine Tyranny, different from all 
thefe, the fourth and laft difeafe of a city. Or have you any other form, 
of a republic belonging to any diftincl fpecies ? For your little principali¬ 
ties and venal kingdoms, and fuch like republics, are fomehow of a mid¬ 
dle kind between thefe, and one may find of them as many among the 
barbarians as among the Greeks. They are indeed, faid he, faid to be 
very many, and very ft range ones. Do you know now, laid I, that there 
is fomehow a neceffity that there be as many fpecies of men as of repub¬ 
lics ? Or do you imagine that republics are generated fomehow of an 
oak 1 , or a rock, and not of the manners of thofe who are in the city, to 
which, as into a current, every thing elfe likewile is drawn ? By no 
means do I imagine, faid he, they are generated from any thing but from 
hence. If then there be five fpecies of cities, the fpecies of fouls in indi¬ 
viduals fhall be likewife five. Why not? We have already difcufTed 
that which refembles an Ariftocracy, which we have rightly pronounced 
to be both good and juft. We have fb. Are we now, in the next place, 
to go over the worfe fpecies, the contentious and the ambitious man, who 

■ The Greek Scholiaft on this paflage obferves, that the antients apprehended their anceftors 
were generated from oaks and rocks, becaufe mothers ufed to place their infants in caverns and 
the trunks of trees. For men, in times of remote antiquity, were accultomed to have con¬ 
nexion with women near oaks or rocks. 

is 
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is formed according to the Spartan republic ; then him refembling an 
Oligarchy; and then the Democratic and the Tyrannic, that we may 
contemplate the molt unjuft, and oppofe him to the moft juft, that our 
inquiry may be completed? viz. how the moft finiftied juftice is in eom- 
parifon of the moft finifhed injuftice, as to the happinefs or nailery of 
the poffeffor r that fo we may either follow injuftice, being periuadcd by 
Thra/ymachus, or juftice, yielding to the prefent reafoning? By all means, 
laid he, we muft do fo. Shall we then, in the fame manner as we began, 
confider the manners in republics, before we confuler them in private per- 
fons, as being there more confpicuous ? And according to this method 
the ambitious republic is fit ft to be confidered (for I have no other name 
to call it bv, but it may be denominated either a Timocracy ', or a Timar- 
chy), and together with it we ftiall confider a man refembling it; after¬ 
wards we ftiall confider an Oligarchy, and a man refembling Oligarchy ; 
then again, when’we have viewed a Democracy, we ftiall contemplate a 
Democratic man ; and then in the fourth place, when we come to Ty¬ 
ranny, and contemplate it, and likewife a tyrannic foul, we ftiall endea¬ 
vour to become competent judges of what w ; e propofed. Both our con¬ 
templation and judgment, faid he, would in this manner at leaft be agree¬ 
able to reafon. Come then, laid I, let us endeavour to relate in what 
manner a Timocracy arifes out of an Ariftocracy. Or is not this plain, 
that every republic changes, by means of that part which poftefies the 
magiftracies, when in this itfelf there arifes fedition ; hut wbilft this 
agrees with itfelf, though the ftatc be extremely fmall, it is impoffible to 
be .changed ? It a fo, indeed. How then, Glauco, /hall our citv be 
changed ? Or in what ftiape ftiall our allies and rulers fall into fedition 
with one another, and among themfelves ? Or are you willing, that, like 
Homer, we invoke the Mules to tell us, “ How firft fedition rofe 
And ftiall vve fay, that whilft they talk tragically, playing with us, and 
rallying us as children, they yet talk feriouftv and fubtimely ? In what 
manner r Somehow thus. It is indeed difficult for a city thus conftitutcd 

* A government in which honours fubfift with a view to pofieflions was called by the 
antients a Timocracy. It was oppofed tu a Democracy, becaufe the mod wealthy and not the 
pdor were the julers in this government. Juft as an Oligarchy was oppofed to an Ariftocracy, 
bccauCe iu the former not the beft, but a few onlv, and thofe the woift, governed the city. 
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to be changed. But as every thing which is generated is obnoxious to 
corruption, neither will fuch a conftitution as this remain for ever, but be 
difl'olved. And its dilTolution is this. Not only with refpedt to terreftrial 
plants, but likewife in terreftrial animals, a fertility ‘ and fterility of foul 
as well as of body takes place, when the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies complete the periphery of their refpt&ivc orbits; which are 
fhorter to the Ihorter lived, and contrariwife to fuch as are the contrary: 
and with reference to the fertility and fterility of our race, although thole 
are wife that you have educated to be governors of cities, yet will they 
never, by realbn in conjunction with fenfe, oblerve the proper leafons, but 
overlook them, and fometimes generate children when they ought not. But 
the period to that which is divinely generated * is that which the perfect 

number 

1 All the parts of the univerfe are unable to participate of the providence of divinity in a 
funilar manner, but fomc of its parts enjoy this eternally, and others temporally; fome in a 
primary and others in a fecotuhry degree. For the univerfe, being a pcrfe£l whole, mud have 
a firft, a middle, and a laft part. But its firft parts, as having the moll excellent fubfiftence, 
mud always exift according to nature ; and its lad parts mud fometimes fubfift according to, 
and fometimes contrary to, nature. Hence the celeftial bodies, which are the tirll parts of the 
univerfe, perpetually fubfift according to nature, both the whole fpheres and the multitude co¬ 
ordinate to thefe wholes; (fee the Introduction to the Timacus) and the only alteration which 
they experience is a mutation of figure, and variation of light at different periods : but in the 
fublunary region, while the fpheres of the dements remain on account of their fubfiftence as 
wholes, always according to nature ; the parts of thefe wholes have fometimes a natural and 
fometimes an unnatural fubfiftence : for thus alone can the circle of generation unfold all the 
variety which it contains. 

The different periods in which thefe mutations happen, are called by Plato, with great pro¬ 
priety, periods of fertility and Jhrility: for in thefe periods a fertility or fterility of men, ani¬ 
mals, and plants takes place ; fo that in fertile periods mankind will be both more numerous., 
and upon the whole fuperior in mental and bodily endowments to the men of a barren period. 
And a fimilar reafoning muft be extended to animals and plants. The fo much celebrated heroic 
age w'as the rcfult of one of thefe fertile periods, in which men tranfeending the herd of man¬ 
kind both in pra£lical and intelle&ual virtue abounded on the earth. 

2 The Greek ocholiaft on this place well obferves, that Plato, by that w-hich is divinely ge¬ 
nerated, does not mean cilher the whole world, though the epithet is primarily applicable to 
this, nor the celeftial regions only, nor the fublunary world, but every thing which is perpetually 
and circularly moved> whether in the heavens or under the moon ; fo far as it is corporeal, calling 
it generated; (for no body is felf-fhbfillent) but fo far as it is perpetually moved, divine: for it 
imitates the molt divine of things, which poflefs an ever-vigilant life. But with refpeft to the 
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number comprehends; and to that which is generated by man, that in 
which the augmentations furpaffing and furpaffed, when they (hall have 
received three reftitutions and four boundaries of things aflimilating and 
diflimilating, increafing and decreafing, fhall raider all things correfpondent 
and effable; of which the fefquitsrtian progeny, when conjoined with the 
pentad, and thrice increafed, affords tw o harmonies. One of thefe, the 
equally equal, a hundred times a hundred ; but the other, of equal length 
indeed, but more oblong, is of a hundred numbers from effable diameters 
of pentads, each being deficient by unity, and from two numbers that are 
ineffable ; and from a hundred cubes of the triad. But the whole geome¬ 
tric number of this kind is the author of better and worfe generations 

Of 

perfeCl number mentioned here by Plato, we mud not only direCl our attention to a perfect 
number in .vulgar arithmetic, for this is rather numbered than number, tends to perfection, and 
is never perfect, as being always in generation ; but we mull furvey the caufe of this number, 
which is indeed intellectual, but comprehends the definite boundary of every period of the world. 
Oeiov yevniTov ou rov oXov fyen hgv/aov, si xai Trpoyyou/AEvuf toutop, oute tov ev oupavu piovov } cute to utto ffE\r,vw t 
aX^a ttuv to aetMvnTov xai TTEpi^EpopiEvovy eit* ev cupava , rifl’ utto fftXwyv' /xev itouxtikqv yEvvyTov xa'kovfXEVor 
wfov yap < 7 U{xa auGunoGTaTor &){ fr’ asixtvyTov, Seiov* fiipisnai yap to. SeioraTav (lege §eiotutcc tuv) ovtuv 
aypunvov txovTa £aijv* tov teMiov apiO/xov ou (iovov xpn voeiv etti $oktu\uv TiOsvras' 01/T05 yap egtiv apiO/tyrev 
piateov, » apifaos, xai TE\EiovpMQV t xai ouhvoTE TE\stO{ aEi ytyvofXEVo;’ c£K\a rwv a.Tiav toutou vospav fitv 
oucrav, mEpii%pv?av tov TrvTtzpaGfXEvov opov tyi$ tod hocixou Gravy; WEpiodcv. 

* The obfeurity of thefe numbers, which is fo great as to have become proverbial among the 
antients, is not elucidated in any of thofe invaluable remains of Grecian philofophy which have 
furvived to the prefent time. And yet it may be fairly concluded that this myfterious pafiage 
was molt fatisfaCtorily unfolded by the commentaries of fuch men as Jamblichus, Syrianus-and 
Proclus, on this part of the Republic, though they have unfortunately perifhed in the wreck of 
ages. The following attempt, however, may perhaps (how that it is not impoflible to penetrate 
this my fiery, though deprived of fuch mighty aid, fince it is only to be folved by the afliflance 
of Mathcfis, who at all times willingly aCls miniftrant to Infpiration. 

In the firfl place then, let us confider what Plato means by augmentations furpafiing and fur- 
pafled ; things aflimilating and diflimilating, increafingand decreafing, correfpondent and eflablc. 

Augmentations furpaffing, arc ratios of greater inequality, viz. when the greater is com¬ 
pared to the lefTer, and are multiples *, fupcrparticulars, fuperpartients, multiple-fuperpar- 

* Multiplex ratio is when a greater quantity contains a lefTer many times. Superparticular ratio is 
when the greater contains the lefTer quantity once, and fome part of it befides j and fuperpartient ratio, 
13 when the greater oontains the lefTer quantity once, and certain parts of it likewife. Again, multiple 
fuper particular ratio is when the greater contains the lefTer many fimes and fome part of it befides; and 
multiple fuperpartient ratio is when the greater contains the lefTer many times, and alfo fome of its parts. 
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Of which when our governors being ignorant, join our couples toge¬ 
ther unfeufonably, the children fhall neither be of a good genius, nor for¬ 
tunate, 

ticulars and muhiple-fuperpartients. But augmentations furpafTed are, ratios of lefler in¬ 
equality, viz. when the lefler is compared with the greater quantity, as for inftance, fub- 
multiples, fubfuperparticulars, fubfuperpartients, and thofe which are compofed from thefe three. 
Thofe numbers are called by Plato aJfimiLtitig and ciijjimilating , which are denominated by 
arithmeticians ftmilar * and dijfimilar: but he calls thofe increnfxng and decreafng> which they 
denominate abounding + and dimini/bed. , or more than perfeB and imperfect. Things correfpondent 
and effable, are boundaries which cortefpond in ratio with each other, and can be exprefled in 
numbers either integral or fractional, fuch as are thefe four terms or boundaries, 27, 18, 12, 8, 
which are in fefquialter and fubfefquialter ratios ; fince thefe mutually correfpond in ratio, and 
are effable. For effable quantities are thofe which can be exprefled in whole numbers, or 
fractions; and, in like manner, ineffable quantities are fuch as cannot be exprefled in either of 
thefe, and are called by modern mathematicians furds. 

In the next place, let us confider what we are to underftand by the fcfquitertian progeny when 
conjoined with the pentad and thrice increafd, affording two harmonies. By the fefquitertian progeny 
then Plato means the number 95 : for this number is compofed from the addition of the fquares 
of the numbers 4 and 3, which form the flrft fcfquitertian ratio, (viz. 25) and the number 70, 
which is compofed from 40 and 30, and therefore confiffs of two numbers in a fefquitertian ratio. 
Hence, as 95 is compofed from 25 and 70, it may with great propriety be called a fcfquitertian 
progeny. This number conjoined with 5 and thrice increafed produces ten thoufand and a 
million: for loo X 100 = icooo, and 10000 X iOO = 1000000. But it muff, here be 
obferved that thefe two numbers, as will fhortly be feen, appear to be confldered by Plato as 
analogous to two parallelopipedons, the former, viz. ten thoufand, being formed from 10 X 
10 X 100, and the latter from icoo X 10 X too. Thefe two numbers are called by Plato 
two harmonies, for the following reafon : Simplicius, in his Commentary on Ariflotle’s books 
De Coclo, informs us that a cube was denominated by the Pythagoreans harmony, , becaufe it 
conflfts of 12 bounding lines, 8 angles, and 6 fides j and 12, 8, C, are in harmonic proportion : 
for the difference between 12 and 8 is to the difference between 8 and 6, i. e. 4 is to 2 as the 
firff term to the third, i. e. as 12 to 6, which, as is well known, is the law of harmonic pro¬ 
portion. As a parallelopipedon therefore has the fame number of Tides, angles, and bounding 
lines as a cube, the reafon is obvious why the numbers 10000 and 1000000 are called by Plato 
harmonies. Hence alfo it is evident why he fays “that the other of thefe harmonies, viz. a 

* Similar numbers are thofe whofc fides are proportional, i. e. which have the fame ratio; but diflimi- 
lar numbers thofe whofc fides arc not proportional. 

■f As perfect numbers are thofe which are equal to their paTts collected into one, fuch as 6 and 28,. 
(for the parts of the former are !, 2, 3, which are equal to 6, and the parts of the latter are 14, 7, 4, a, 1, 
the aggregate cf which is 28) fo a diminiflitd number is that which is greater than the fum of its 
parts, as 8, whofc parts are 4, 2, 1, the aggregate of which is 7 ; and an abounding number is that which 
is exceeded by the fum of its parts, as 12, whofc parts are t, q, 3, 2, i, the fum of which is 16. 
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tunate. And though the former governors fliall inftall the bed of them 
in the office, they neverthcleis being unworthy of it, and coming to have 

the 

million, is of equal length indeed, but more oblong:” for, if we call ic.o the breadth and jothe depth 
both of ten thoufand and a million, it is evident that the latter number, when confidcred as pro¬ 
duced by icoo X io X loo, will be analogous to a more oblong parallelopipedon than the former. 

Again, when lie fays “that the number ioooooo con fids of a hundred numbcis from effable 
diameters of pentads, each being deficient by unity, and from two that are ineffable, and from a 
hundred cubes of the triad,” his meaning is as follows : The number ioooooo confifts of a hundred 
numbers, i. e. of a hundred fuch numbers as ioooo, each of which is compofed from cffable 
diameters of pentads, &c. But in order to underftand the truth of this affertion, it is neceflary 
to obferve that there are certain numbers which are called by arithmeticians cffablc diameters. 
Thcfe alfo are twofold; for fome are the diameters of even fquares, and others of odd fquares. 
And the diameters of effable even fquares, when multiplied into themfelves, produce fquare 
numbers double of the fquares of which they are the diameters, with an excefs of unity : Thus, 
for inftance, the number 3 multiplied into itfelf produces 9, which is double of the fquare num¬ 
ber 4, with an cxcefs of unity; and therefore 3 will be the diameter of the even fquare 4. But 
the diameters of effable odd fquare numbers are in power double of the fquares of which they 
are the diameters, by a deficiency of unity. Thus, the number 7 multiplied into itfelf produces 
49, which is double of the odd fquare number 25 by a deficiency of unity. This being pre- 
mifed, it follows that the number 10000 will confift of a certain number of heptads; for 7 is 
the effable diameter of the fquare number 25 : and from what follows it will be found that this 
number is 1386. 

But the number 10000 not only confifts of 1386 heptads, but Plato alfo adds, “from two 
numbers that are ineffableviz. from two numbers the roots of which cannot be exa&ly ob¬ 
tained, nor expreffed cither in whole numbers or fractions, fuch as the roots of the numbers 2 
and 3. The numbers 15 and 13 are alfo of this kind ; and, as we (ball fee, appear to be the 
numbers fignified by Plato. In the laft place he adds, “and from a hundred cubes of the 
triad,” viz. from the number 270 ; for this is equal to a hundred times 27, the cube of 3. The 
numbers therefore that form icooo are as below: 

1386 

7 

9702 
*5 
>3 
270 

10000 

viz. 1386 heptads, two ineffable numbers 15 and 13, and a hundred times the cube of 3, i. 
and the whole geometric number is a million. 

* As every number maybe meafured by unity, nonumber is properly fpeaking ineffable; 
truly ineffable belongs to continued quantity. 
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the power their fathers had, will begin to be negligent of us in their 
guardianfhip, in the firft place efteeming mufic lefs than they ought, and 
in the next place the gymnic exercifes. Hence our youth will become 
lcls acquainted with mufic. And the guardians which fhiftl be appointed 
from among thefe will not be altogether expert guardians, to diftinguilh, 
according to Hefiod and us, the feveral fpecies of geniuses, the golden, 
the filver, the brazen, and the iron : but whilft iron is mixed with (liver 
and brafs with gold, dirtimilitude ariles, and unharmonious inequality. 
And when thefe arife, wherever they prevail, they perpetually generate 
war and enmity. To Inch a race of men as this, we mud fuppofe them 
to fay, that fedition belongs whenever it happens to rife. And we fhall 
liny that they have anfwered juftly, replied he. And of tieceffitv, faid I, 
for they are Mufes. What then, faid he, do the Mules fay next ? When 
fedition is rifen, faid I, two of the fpecies of geniuses, the iron and the 
brazen, will be drawn to gain, and the acquifition of lands and houfes, 
of gold and filver. But the golden and the filver geniuses, as they are not 
in want, but naturally rich, will lead fouls towards virtue and the original 
conftitution ; yet as they live in a violent manner, and raw contrary 
to one another, they will make an agreement to divide their lands 
and houfes between them, and to dwell apart from one another: 
and then enflaving thofe who were formerly kept by them as free¬ 
men, as friends, and tutors, they will keep them as domeftics and 
Haves, for fervice in war and for their own protection. This revolu¬ 
tion, laid he, feerns to me thus to arife. Shall not then this republic, 
laid I, be fomewhat in the middle between an Ariliocracy and Oligarchy ? 
Certainly. And the change fhall happen in this manner, and on this 
change what fort of life fhall it lead ? Or is it not plain, that in fome 
things it lhall imitate the former republic, and in others Oligarchy, as 
being in the middle of the two, and fhall likewile have fomewhat peculiar 
to itfelf r Juft fo, replied he. Shall they not then, in honouring their 

One Maffey, who publiffied a Greek and Latin edition of the Republic, at Cambridge, in the 
year 1713, obferves refpefting this mod obfeure paffage, “that what Plato di(lin£Uy means by 
it, he neither knows nor cares; fince it appears to him that what affords fo much difficulty has 
but little weight.” “ Quid in hoc loco did in tie velit Plato profeclo nefcio, nec euro. Quod 
enim tantum difficultatis praibet minimum ponderis habere fufpicor.” This is in the true fpirit 
of a verbal critic : and the rcafon which he affigns for this careleflnefs is admirable ; fince oil 
the fame account the higher parts of the mathematics ought to be rejected. 
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rulers, and in this that their military abftain from agriculture, from 
mechanical and other gainful employments, in their eftablilhing common 
meals, and in ftudying both gymnaftic exercifes and contefts of war, in 
all thefe things fhall they not imitate the former republic? Yes. But in 
this, that they are afraid to bring wife men into the magiftracy, as having 
no longer any fuch as are truly fimple and inflexible, but fuch as are of 
a mixed kind; and in that they incline for thofe who are more forward and 
rough, whofe natural genius is rather fitted for war than peace, and in 
that they efteem tricks and ftratagems, and fpend the whole of their time 
in continual war, in all thefe refpe&s fhall it not have many things pecu¬ 
liar to itfelf ? Yes. And fuch as thefe, faid I, fhall be defirous of wealth, 
as thofe who live in Oligarchies, and in an illiberal manner, value gold 
and filver concealed in darkneis, as having repofitories of their own, and 
domeftic treafuries, where they hoard and hide them, and have their houfes 
circularly enclofed, where, as in nefts altogether peculiar, they fquander 
every thing profufely, together with their wives and fuch others as they 
fancy. Moft true, faid he. And will they not likewife be fparing of their 
fubflance, as valuing it highly, and acquiring it not in an open manner, 
but love to fquander the fubflance of others, through their diffolutenefs, 
and fecretly indulging their pleafures? They will likewife fly from the 
law, as children from their father, who have been educated not by per- 
fuafion but by force, having negledled the true mufe, which is accompa¬ 
nied with reafon and philofophy, and honoured gymnaflic more than 
mufic. You deferibe entirely, faid he, a mixed republic, compounded of 
good and ill. It is indeed mixed, faid I. One thing is moft remarkable 
in it, from the prevalence of the irafcible temper, contention, and ambi¬ 
tion. Exceedingly, faid he. Does not then, faid I, this republic arile in 
this manner ? And is it not of fuch a kind as this, as far as the form of a 
republic can be deferibed in words where there is not perfedl accuracy; as 
it fuffices us to contemplate in defeription likewife the moft juft and the 
moft unjuft man ; and it were a work of prodigious length to difeufs all 
republics, and all the various manners of men, without omitting any 
thing ? Very right, faid he. What now will the man be who correfponds 
to this republic ? how fhall be be formed, and of what kind ? I think, faid 
Adimantus, he will be fomewhat like Glauco here, at leaft in a love of 
contention. Perhaps, faid I, as to this particular. But in other refpefls 
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he does not feem to me to have a natural relemblance of hi.n. In what ?- 
He mud neceffarily, faid I, be more arrogant, and unapt to mufic, but 
fond of it: and fond of hearing, but by no means a rhetorician: and fuch 
an one will be rough towards certain (laves, without defpifing them, as he 
does who is fufficiently educated. He will be mild towards fuch as are 
free, and extremely fubmilfive to governors ; a lover of dominion, and a 
lover of honour, not thinking it proper to govern by eloquence, nor any 
thing of the kind, but by political management and military performances, 
being a lover of gymnadic and hunting. This indeed, laid he, is the 
temper of that republic. And (hall not fuch an one, faid I, defpife money, 
whi 1 ft he is young? But the older he grows, the more he will always value 
it, becaufe he partakes of the covetous genius, and is not fincerely affetded 
towards virtue, becaufe deftitute of the bed: guardian. Of what guardian? 
faid Adimantus. Reafon, faid I, accompanied with mufic, which being 
the only inbred prefervative of virtue, dwells with the poffeffor through 
the whole of life. You fay well, replied he. And furely at lead fuch 
a timocratic youth, faid I, refembles fuch a city. Certainly. And 
fuch an one, faid I, is formed fomehow in this manner. He happens 
fometimes to be the young foil of a worthy father, who dwells in an ill 
regulated city, and who diuns honours and magidracies, and law-fuits, 
and all fuch public bufinefs, and is willing to live neglefted in obfeurity, 
that he may have no trouble. In what manner then, faid he, is he 
formed ? When fird of all, faid I, he hears his mother venting her indig¬ 
nation, becaufe her hufband is not in the magidracy, and complaining that 
die is on this account neglected among other women, and that (he obferves 
him not extremely attentive to the acquifition of wealth, not fighting and 
reviling privately and publicly in courts of judice ; but behaving on all thefe 
occafions indolently, and perceiving him always attentive to himfelf, and 
treating her neither with extreme refpedt nor contempt; on all thefe 
accounts, being filled with indignation, (he tells her fon that his father is 
unmanly, and extremely remifs, and fuch other things as wives are 
wont to cant over concerning fuch hufbands. They are very many, truly, 
faid Adimantus, and very much in their fpirit. And you know, faid I, that 
the domedics likewife of fuch families, fuch of them as appear good-natured, 
fometimes privately (ay the fame things to the fons; and if they fee any one 
either owing money whom the father does not (ue at law, or in any other 
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way doing injuftice, they exhort him to punifti all fuch perfons when he 
comes to be a man, and to be more of a man than his father. And 
when he goes abroad, he hears other fuch like things. And he fees that 
fuch in the city as attend to their own affairs are called fimple, and held in 
little efteem, and that fuch as do not attend to their affairs are both honoured 
and commended. The young man now hearing and feeing all thefe 
things, and then again hearing the fpeeches of his father, and obferving 
his purfuits in a near view, in comparifon with thofe of others; being 
drawn by both thefe, his father watering and increafing the rational part in 
his foul, and thefe others the concupifcible and irafcible ; and being natu¬ 
rally no bad man, but fpoiled by the bad converfations of others, he is 
brought to a mean between the two, and delivers up the government 
within himfelf to a middle power, that which is fond of contention and 
irafcible, and fo he becomes a haughty and ambitious man. You feem, 
faid he, to have accurately explained the formation of fuch an one. We 
have now then, faid I, the fecond republic and the lecond man. We have, 
faid he. Shall we not after this fay with JEfchylus ? 


“ With diff’rent cities diff’rent men accord.” 

Or, rather, according to our plan, fhall we firff effablifh the cities ? By 
all means fo, replied he. It would be an Oligarchy then, I think, which 
fucceeds this republic. But what conftitution, faid he, is it you call an 
Oligarchy ? That republic, faid I, which is founded on men’s valuations, 
in which the rich bear rule, and the poor have no fhare in the govern¬ 
ment. I underftand, faid he. Muff we not relate, firff, how the change 
is made from a Timocracy to an Oligarchy ? We muff. And furcly at 
leaft how this change is made, faid I, is manifeft even to the blind. How ? 
That treafury, faid I, which every one has filled with gold deftroys fuch a 
republic; for, firff of all, they find out for themfelves methods of expenfe, 
and to this purpofe ffrain the laws, both they and their wives difobeying 
them. That is likely, faid he. And afterwards, I think, one obferving 
another, and coming to rival one another, the multitude of them are ren¬ 
dered of this kind. It is likely. And from hence then, faid 1, pro¬ 
ceeding ffill to a greater defire of acquiring wealth, the more honour¬ 
able they account this to be, the more will virtue be thought diflionour- 
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able : or is not virtue fo different from wealth, that, if each of them be 
placed in the oppofite arm of a balance, they always weigh oppofite to 
each other ? Entirely fo, replied he. But whilft wealth and the wealthy 
are honoured in the city, both virtue and the good muft be more difho- 
noured. It is plain. And what is honoured is always purfued, and what is 
dilhonoured is negle&ed. Juft fo. Inftead then of contentious and am¬ 
bitious men, they will at laft become lovers of gain and of wealth: and 
they will praife and admire the rich, and bring them into the magiftracy, 
but the poor man they will defpile. Certainly. And do they not then 
make laws, marking out the boundary of the Oligarchic conftitution, and 
regulating the quantity of Oligarchic power according to the quantity of 
wealth, more to the more wealthy, and lefs to the lefs, intimating that he 
who has not the valuation fettled by law is to have no fhare in the 
government ? And do they not tranfadb thefe things violently, by force 
of arms, or eftablifh fuch a republic after they have previoufly terrified 
them? Is it not thus? Thus indeed. This then in fhort is the conftitu¬ 
tion. It is, replied he. But what now is the nature of the republic, 
and what are the faults we aferibed to it ? Firft of all, faid I, this very 
thing, the conftitution itfelf, what think you of this ? For confider, if a 
man flrould in this manner appoint pilots of fhips, according to their 
valuations, but never infruft one with a poor man, though better (killed 
in piloting, what would be the confequence ? They would, faid he, make 
very bad navigation. And is it not in the fame manner with reference to 
any other thing, or any government whatever ? I think fo. Is it fo in 
all cafes but in a city ? faid I, or is it fo with reference to a city likewife? 
There 1110ft efpecially, faid he, in as much as it is the mod difficult, and 
the greateft government. Oligarchy then would leem to have this, which 
is fo great a fault. It appears fo. But what ? Is this fault any thing 
lefs? What? That fuch a city is not one, but of neceffity two; one 
jaonfiiling of the poor, and the other of the rich, dwelling in one place r 
and always plotting againft one another. By Jupiter, faid he, it is in no 
refpeft lefs. But furely neither is this a handfome tiling, to be incapable 
to wage any war, becaufe of the neceffity they are under, either of em¬ 
ploying the armed multitude, and of dreading them more than the enemy 
thcmlelves; or not employing them, to appear in battle itfelf truly Oli¬ 
garchic, 
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garchic, and at the fame time to be unwilling to advance money for the 
public fervice, through a natural difpofition of covetoufnefs. This is not 
handfome. But what ? with reference to what we long ago condemned, 
the engaging in a multiplicity of different things, the fame perfons, at the 
fame time, attending in fuch a republic to agriculture, lucrative employ¬ 
ments, and military affairs, does this appear to be right ? Not in anv 
degree. But fee now whether this form of republic be the firft which 
introduces this greateft of all evils. What is that ? That one fhall be allowed 
to difpofe of the whole of his effects, and another to purchafe them from 
him, and the feller be allowed to dwell in the city, whilft he belongs to 
no one clafs in the city, and is neither called a maker of money, nor me¬ 
chanic, nor horfe-man, nor foot-foldier, but poor and deftitute. It is the 
fir ft, laid he. But yet fuch an one fhall not be prohibited in Oligarchic 
governments ; for otherwife fome of them would not be over-rich, and 
others altogether poor. Right. But confider this likewife. When fuch 
a rich man as this is fpends of his fubftance, was it of any more advan¬ 
tage to the city with reference to the purpofes we now mentioned? or did 
he appear to be indeed one of the magiftrates, but was in truth neither 
magiftrate of the city, nor fervant to it, but a waiter of fubftance ? So 
lie appeared, replied he. He was nothing but a waller. Are you willing 
then, faid I, that we fay of him, that as when a drone is in a bee-hive, it 
is the difeafe of the fwann ; in like manner fuch an one, when a drone in 
his houfe, is the difeafe of the city ? Entirely fo, Socrates, replied he. 
And has not God, Adimantus, made all the winged drones without any 
fling ; but thele with feet, fome of them without flings, and fome of 
them with dreadful flings? And of thofe who are without flings, are 
they who continue poor to old age; ajid of thofe who have flings, are all 
tbefe who are called mifehievous. Moft true, faid he. It is plain then, 
laid 1, that in a city where you obferve there are poor, there are fome- 
vvhere in that place concealed thieves and purfe-cutters, and facrile-. 
gious perfons, and workers of all other fuch evils. It is plain, faid he. 
What then ? Do not you perceive poor people in cities under Oligarchic 
government ? They are almoft all fo, faid he, except the governors. 
And do we not think, faid I, that there are many mifehievous per- 
fo»s it) them with flings, whom the magiftracy by diligence and by 
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force retrains ? We think fo indeed, faid he. And jfhall we not fay, that 
through want of education, through bad nurture, and a corrupt confti- 
tution of ftate, fuch fort of pcrfons are there produced ? We fhall fay fo. 
Is not then the city which is under Oligarchy of fuch a kind as this, and 
hath it not fuch evils as thefe, and probably more too? It is nearly fo, faid 
he. We have now fmifhed, faid I, this republic likewife, which they call 
Oligarchy, having its governors according to valuation. And let us now 
confider the man who refembles it, in what manner he arifes, and what 
fort of man he is. By all means, faid he. And is not the change from 
the Timocratic to the Oligarchic chiefly in this manner ? How ? When 
fuch a one has a fon, firft of all, he both emulates his father, and follows 
his fteps; afterwards he fees him, on a fudden, dallied on the city, as on a 
rock, and wafting both his fubftance and himfelf, either in the office of a 
general, or fome other principal magiftracy; then falling into courts of 
juftice, deftroyed by lycophants, and either put to death, or dripped of his 
dignities, difgraced, and loling all his fubftance. It is likely, faid he. 
When he has feen and fuffered thofe things, friend, and has loft his fub¬ 
ftance, he inftantly in a terror pulhes headlong from the throne of his foul 
that ambitious and animated difpofition, and, being humbled by his poverty, 
turns his attention to gain, lives meanly and fparingly, and, applying to 
work, collects wealth. Or do you not think that fuch a man will then feat 
in that throne the covetous and avaricious difpofition, and make it a mighty 
king within himfelf, begirt with tiaras', and bracelets, and feeptres ? I 
think fo, faid he. But he, I imagine, having placed both the rational and 
the ambitious difpofition low on the ground on either fide, and having 
enflaved them under it, the one he allows to reafon on nothing, nor ever 
to inquire, but in what way Idler fubftance fliall be made greater ; and 
the other again he permits to admire and honour nothing but riches and 
the rich, and to receive honour on no other account but the acquifition of 
money, or whatever contributes towards it. There is no other change, 
faid he, of an ambitious youth to a covetous one fo fudden and fo powerful 

1 The tiara, fays the Greek Scholiaft on this place, is that which is called kurbijia. It is an 
ornament for the head, which the Perfian kings alone wore in an upright, hut the commanders 
of the army in an inclined pofition. Some alfo call it kilarit , as Theophraftus in his treatiOe 
concerning the kingdom of the Cyprians. 
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as this. Is not this, then, laid I, the Oligarchic man? And the change 
into fiich an one is from a man refembling that republic from which the 
Oligarchic republic arifes. Let us conlider, now, if he any way refcmbles 
it. Let us conlider. Does he not, in the firR place, referable it in valu¬ 
ing money above all things? Why does he not? And furcly at leaf! in 
being fparing and laborious, fatisfying only his neceffary defires, and not 
allowing of any other expenfes, but lubduing the other defires as foolilh. 
Certainly. And being, fa id I, an emaciated man, and making gain of 
every thing, a man intent on hoarding, fuch as the multitude extols—will 
not this be the man who rcfembles fuch a republic ? It appears fo to me, 
replied he. Riches then mull be moft valued both by the city and by 
fuch a man. For I do not think, faid I, that fuch a man has attended to 
education. I do not think he has, faid he; for he would not have taken a 
blind one 1 to be the leader of his life. But further Rill, confider this 
attentively, faid I,' Shall we not fay that there are in him, from the want of 
education, the defires of the drone, fome of them beggarly, and fome of 
them milchievous, forcibly kept in by fome other purfuit ? Entirely fo, 
laid he. Do you know then, faid I, where you will beR obferve their 
wickednefs ? Where ? laid he. In their tutelages of orphans, or in what¬ 
ever die of this kind comes in their way, where they have it much in 
their power to do injufiiec. True. And is not this now manifell, that in 
every other commerce of life, wherever Rich an one afbs fo as to be ap¬ 
proved, appearing to be juR, and, by a certain moderate behaviour, 
reRrains the other wrong defires within him, lie does fo, not from any 
perluafion 3 that it is not better to indulge them, nor from fober reafon, 
but from necelTity and fear, trembling for the reR of his fubRance. En¬ 
tirely fo, faid he. And truly, faid I, friend, you lhall find in moR of them 
defires partaking of the nature of the drone, where there is occafion to 
fpend the property of others. Very much fo, faid he. Such a one as this, 
then, will not be without fedition within himfelf; nor be one, but a kind 
of double man; he will, however, have for the moft part defires governing 
other defires, the better governing the worfe. It is fo. And on thefe 

1 Viz. wealth. 

% Viz. as the Greek Scholiaft well oljferves, not perfuading himfelf, nor giving an orderly 
motion to the parts of his foul, and lludying virtue on account of that which is more excellent, 
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accounts fuch a' one, as I imagine, will be more decent than many others, 
but the true virtue of a harmonized and confident foul would far efcapc 
him. It appears fo to me. And the parfimonious man will, in private 
life, be hut a poor rival for any victory, or in any conteft of the honour¬ 
able kind. And being unwilling, for the fake of good reputation, or for 
any fuch contefts, to fpend his fubftance, being afraid to waken up ex¬ 
pensive defires, or any alliance or conteft of this kind, fighting with a 
fmall part of his forces in an Oligarchic manner, he is generally defeated, 
and increafes his wealth. Very true, laid he. Do we then yet hefitate, 
laid I, to rank the covetous and parfimonious man as molt of all 
rcfembling the city under Oligarchic government ? By no means, laid he. 
Democracy now, as feems, is next to be confidered, in what manner it 
arifes, and what kind of man it produces when arifen ; that, underltand- 
ing the nature of fuch a man, we may bring him to a trial. We lhall 
in this method, faid he, proceed confidently with ourfelves. Is not, faid 
I, the change from Oligarchy to Democracy produced in fome fuch way 
as this, through the infatiable delire of the propofed good, viz. the defire 
of becoming as rich as poffible ? How ? As thofe who are its governors 
govern on account of their polfelfing great riches, they will be unwilling, 
I think, to rellrain by law fuch of the youth as are diffolute from having 
the liberty of fquandering and wafting their fubftance ; that fo, by pur- 
chafing the fubftance of fuch perfons, and lending them on ufury, they 
may ftill become both richer, and be held in greater honour. They will 
be more unwilling than any other. And is not this already manifeft in the 
city, that it is impoflible for the citizens to efteem riches, and at the 
fame time fufficiently poffefs temperance, but either the one or the other 
muft of neceffity be neglected ? It is abundantly plain, faid he. But 
whilft in Oligarchies they negledt education, and fuffer the youth to grow 
licentious, they are fometimes under a neceffity of becoming poor, and 
thefe fuch as are of no ungenerous difpofition. Very much lb. And 
thefe, I imagine, fit in the city, fitted both with flings and with armour, 
fome of them in debt, others in contempt, others in both, hating and 
confpiring againft thole who poffefs their fubftance, and others likewife, 
being defirous of a change. Thefe things are fo. But the money-catchers 
ftill brooding over it, and not iteming to obferve thefe; wherever they 
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fee any of the reft giving way, they wound them by throwing money 
into their hands, and, drawing to themfelves exorbitant ufury, fill the city 
with drones, and the poor. How is it poflible they fhould not ? faid he. 
Nor yet, faid I, when fo great an evil is burning in the city, are they 
willing to extinguifh it, not even by that method, reftraining any one 
from (pending his fubftance at pleafure ; nor yet to take that method, by 
which, according to the fecond law, fuch diforder might be removed. 
According to which ? According to that, which after the other is fecon- 
dary, obliging the citizens to pay attention to virtue; for, if one fhould 
enjoin them to traffic much in the way of voluntary commerce, and upon 
their own hazard, they would in a lefs fhameful way make money in the 
city, and likewife lefs of thofe evils we have now mentioned would a rife 
in it. Much lefs, faid he. But at prefent, faid I, by means of all thefe 
things, the governors render the governed of this kind. And do they 
not render both themfelves and all belonging to them, and the youth 
likewife, luxurious and idle with refpedt to all the exercifes of body and 
of mind, and effeminate in bearing both pleafures and pains, and likewife 
indolent ? What elfe ? As to themfelves, they neglefl every thing 
ljut the acquifition of wealth, and pay no more attention to virtue than 
the poor do. They do not indeed. After they are trained up in this 
manner, when thefe governors and their fubje&s meet together either on 
the road in their journeying, or in any other meetings, either at public 
fpedlacles *, or military marches, either. when fellow-failors or fellovv- 
loldiers, or when they fee one another in common dangers, by no means 
are the poor in thefe cafes contemned by the rich ; but very often a robufl 
fellow poor and fun-burnt, when he has his rank in battle befide a rich 
man bred up in the (hade, and fwoln with a great deal of adventitious 
fleffi, and fees him panting for breath and in agony, do not you imagine 
that he thinks it is through their own fault that fuch fellows grow rich, 
and that they fay to one another, when they meet in private, that our 
rich men are good for nothing at all? 1 know very well, faid he, 

1 By public fpe£tacles here, Plato means folemn fediaals, which, as the Greek Scholia?! on 
this place informs us, were called fptdadrs, from the concourfe of thofe that came to hthdd the 
celebration of them. For the tranfa&ions on thefe occafions were entirely different from thofe 
at any other period of life. 
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that they do fo. For, as a difeafed body needs but the fmalleft (hock 
from without to render it fickly, and fometimes without any im- 
predion from without is in fedition with itfelf, will not in like 
manner a city refembling it in thele things, on the fmallefl occasion 
from without, when either the one party forms an alliance with the 
Oligarchic, or the other with the Democratic, be fickly, and fight with it- 
itfelf, and, fometimes without thefe things from abroad, be in fedition ? 
And extremely fo. A Democracy then, I think, arifes when the poor 
prevailing over the rich kill fome, and banifh others, and (hare the places 
in the republic, and the magiftracies equally among the remainder, and for 
the mod part the magiftracies are difpofed in it by lot. This truly, laid 
he, is the eftablifhment of a Democracy, whether it arife by force of arms, 
or from others withdrawing themfelves through fear. In what manner 
now, faid I, do thefe live, and what fort of a republic is thisd for it is plain 
that a man of this kind will appear fome Democratic man. It is plain, 
faid he. Is not then the city, in the firft place, full of all freedom of aftion, 
and of fpeech, and of liberty, to do in it what any one inclines ? So truly 
it is faid at leaft, replied he. And wherever there is liberty, it is plain that 
every one will regulate his own method of life in whatever way he pleales. 
It is plain. And I think that in fuch a republic moft efpecially there 
would arife men of all kinds. How can it be otherwile? This, laid I, 
feems to be the fineft of all republics. As a variegated robe diverfified with 
all kinds of flowers, fo this republic, variegated with all forts of manners, 
appears the fineft. What elfe ? laid he. And it is likely, faid I, that the 
multitude judge this republic to be the bell, like children and women 
gazing at variegated things. Very likely, faid he. And it is very proper 
at leaft, O blelfed man ! faid I, to fearch for a republic in fuch a ftate as 
this. How now ? Becaule it contains all kinds of republics on account of 
liberty; and it appears neceflfary for any one who wants to conftitute a 
city, as we do at prelent, to come to a Democratic city, as to a general 
fair of republics, and choofe that form which he fancies. It is likely in¬ 
deed, faid he, he would not be in want of models. But what now, laid I, 
is not this a divine and fweet manner of life for the prefent: To be under 
no neccflity in fuch a city to govern, not though you were able to govern, 
nor yet to be fubjeft unlefs you incline, nor to be engaged in war when 
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others are, nor to li\e in peace when others do fo unlefs you be defirous of 
peace; and though there be a law retraining you from governing or ad¬ 
ministering justice, to govern neverthelcfs, and administer juStice, if you 
incline ? It is likely, laid he; it is pleafant for the prefent at leaf!. But 
what now, is not the meeknefs of fume of thofe who are condemned very 
curious ? Or have you not as yet obferved, in fitch a republic, men con¬ 
demned to death or banishment, yet neverthelels continuing till, and walk¬ 
ing up and down openly ; and as if no one attended to or obferved him, 
the condemned man returns like a hero ? I have obferved very many, faid 
he. But is not this indulgence of the city very generous, not to mention 
the fmall regard, and even contempt, it Shows for ail thofe things we cele¬ 
brated fo much when we fettled our city, as that unlefs a man had an extra¬ 
ordinary genius, he never would become a good man, unlefs when a child 
he were inftantjy educated in things handfome, and Should diligently apply 
to all thefe things 1 how magnanimously does it defpife all thefe things, 
and not regard from what kind of purfuits a man comes to a£l in political 
affairs, but honours him if he only fays he is well affected towards the mul¬ 
titude ? This contempt, faid he, is very generous indeed. Thefe now, faid 
I, and fuch things as are akin to thefe, are to be found in a Democracy; 
and it will be, as it appears, a pleafant fort of republic, anarchical, and 
variegated, distributing a certain equality to all alike without distinction. 
What you fay, replied he, is perfectly manifest. Confider now, faid I, 
what kind of man fuch an one is in private; or, firft, mult we not confider, 
as we did with reSpeCt to the republic, in what manner he arifes ? Yes, faid 
he. And does he not in this manner arife, viz. from that parfimonious 
one, who was under the Oligarchy as a fon, I think, trained up by his 
father in his manners? Why not r Such a one by force governs his own 
pleafures, thofe of them which are expensive, and tend not to the acquisition 
of wealth, and which are called unneceSTary. It is plain, faid he. Are 
you willing then, faid I, that we may not reafon in the dark, firSt to deter¬ 
mine what defn es are neceffary, and what are not ? I am willing, find he. 
May not fuch be jultly called neceSTary, which we arc not able to remove,'and 
fuch as when gratified are of advantage to us? For both thefe kinds our 
nature is under a neceflity to purSiie ; is it not ? Very Strongly. This then 
we Shall juftly fay makes the neceffary part in our defires. Jufflv. But 
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what now ? Such defires as a man may bani(h, if he ftudy it from his youth, 
and fuch as whilft they remain do no good, if wc fay of thefe that they are 
not neceffary, (hall wc not fay«right? Right indeed. Let us feledl a 
paradigm of each of them, that we may underftand by an example what 
they are. It is proper. Is not the defire of eating, fo far as is conducive 
to health and a good habit of body ; and the defire of food and vidtuals, of 
the neceffary kind ? 1 think lb. The defire of food at leaf): is indeed 
neceffary on both accounts, as meat is advantageous, and as the want of it 
muff bring life to an end altogether. It is. And the defire of victuals 
is likewife neceffary, if it anyhow contribute anything towards the good 
habit of the body. Certainly. But what ? Such defire even of thefe 
things as goes beyond thefe purpofes, or fuch defire as refpefts other meats 
than thefe, and yet is capable of being curbed in youth, and, by being dis¬ 
ciplined, to be removed from many things, and which is hurtful both to 
the body, and hurtful to the foul with reference to her attaining wifdom 
and temperance, may not fuch defire be rightly called unneceffary ? Moft 
rightly, indeed. And may we not call thefe expenfive likewife, and the 
others frugal, as they are conducive towards the adfions of life ? Why not ? 
In the fame manner, furely, fhall we fay of venereal defires, and the others. 
In the fame manner. And did we not, by him whom we juft now denomi¬ 
nated the drone, mean one who was full of fuch defires and pleafures, and was 
governed by fuch as are unneceffary ? but that he who was under the 
neceffary ones was the parfimonious and Oligarchic ? Without doubt. 
Let us again mention, faid I, how the Democratic arifes from the Oligar¬ 
chic ; and to me he appears to arife in great meafure thus. How ? When 
a young man nurtured, as we now mentioned, without proper inftrudtion, 
and it) a parfimonious manner, comes to tafte the honey of the drones, and 
affociates with thofe vehement and terrible creatures who are able to pro¬ 
cure all forts of pleafures, and every way diverfified, and from every quar¬ 
ter ;—thence conceive there is fomehow the beginning of a change in him 
from the Oligarchic to the Democratic. There is great neceflity for it, 
faid he. And as the city was changed by the afliftance of an alliance from 
without with one party of it with which it was akin, will not the youth 
be changed in the feme manner, by the afliftance of one fpecies of defires 
from without, to another within him which refembles it, and is allied to 
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it ? By all means. And 1 imagine at leaft, if by any alliance there be 
given counter-afMance to the Oligarchic party within him, either any 
how by his father, or ^y others of the family, both admonilhing and up¬ 
braiding him, then truly arifes fedition, and oppreflion, and a fight within 
him with himfelf. Undoubtedly. And fometimes indeed, I think, the 
Democratic party yields to the Oligarchic, and lome of the defires are 
deftroyed, but others retire, on a certain modefty being ingenerated in the 
foul of the youth, and he again becomes cultivated. This fometimes takes 
place, faid he. And again, I conceive, that when fome defires retire, there 
are others allied to them which grow up, and, through inattention to the 
father’s inftruftion, become both many and powerful. This is ufually the 
cafe, faid he. And do they not draw towards intimacies among them- 
felves, and, meeting privately together, generate a multitude ? What elfe ? 
And at length, 1 think, they feize the citadel of the foul of the youth, 
finding it evacuated both of beautiful difeiplines and purfuits, and of true rea- 
foning, which are the beft guardians and prefervers in the dianoetic part of 
men beloved of the Gods. Very much fo, faid he. And then indeed falfe 
and arrogant reafonings and opinions, rufhing up in their ftead, poffefs the 
fame place in fuch a one. Vehemently fo, faid he. And does he not 
now again, on coming among thofe Lotophagi', dwell « ith them openly ? 
And if any afliflance comes from his friends to the parfimonious part of his 
foul, thofe arrogant reafonings, (hutting the gates of the royal wall againft 
it, neither give entrance to this alliance, nor to the ambaffadorial admo¬ 
nitions of private old men; but, fighting againft thefe, hold the govern¬ 
ment themfelves. And denominating modefty ftupidity, they thruft it out 
difgracefully as a fugitive, and temperance they call unmanlinefs, and, 
abufing it moft (hamefully, expel it. Perfuading themfelves likewife that 
moderation, and decent expenfe, are no other than rufticity and illiberality, 
they banifh them from their territories, with many other and unprofitable 
defires. Vehemently fo. Having emptied and purified from all thefe 
defires the foul that is detained by them, and is initiated in the great my- 
fteries, they next lead in, with encomiums and applaufes, infolence and 
anarchy, luxury and impudence, fhining with a great retinue, and crowned. 


* By the Lotophagi we mull underftand, fays the Greek Scholiaft, that falfe and arrogant 
reafons and opinions ate allegorically Egnified. 
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And infolence, indeed, they denominate education; anarchy they call 
liberty ; luxury, magnificence ; and impudence, manhood. Is it not, faid 
I, fomehow in this manner, that a youth changes from one bred up with 
the neceflary defires into the licentioufnefs and remiffnefs of the unne- 
ceflfary and unprofitable plealures ? And very plainly fo, replied he. And 
fuch a one, I think, after this leads his life, expending his fubftance, his 
labour, and his time, no more on the neceflary than the unneceffary plea- 
fures: and if he be fortunate, and not exceflively debauched, when he is 
fomewhat more advanced in years, aud when the great crowd of defires is 
over, he admits a part of thofe which were expelled, and does not deliver 
himfelf wholly up to fuch as had intruded, but regulates his pleafures by 
a fort of equality, and fo lives delivering up the government of himfelf to 
every incidental defire as it may happen, till it be fatisfied, and then to 
another, undervaluing none of them, but indulging them all alike. En¬ 
tirely fo. And fuch a one, faid I, does not liften to true reafoning, nor 
admit it into the citadel, if any fhould tell him that there are fome plea¬ 
fures of the worthy and the good defires, and others of the depraved, 
and that he ought to purfue and honour thofe, but' to chaftife and enflave 
thefe. But, in all thefe cafes, he diffents, and fays that they are all alike, 
and ought to be held in equal honour. Whoever is thus affe&ed, faid he, 
vehemently acts in this manner. And does he not live, faid I, from day 
to day, gratifying after this manner every incidental defire, fometimes 
indulging himfelf in intoxication, and in mufic, fometimes drinking water, 
and extenuating himfelf bv abftinence; and then agayi attending to the 
gymnic exercifes? Sometimes too he is quite indolent and carelefs about 
every thing; then again he applies as it were to philofophy; many times 
he a£Is the part of a politician, and in a defultory manner fays and does 
whatever happens. If at any time he affe&s to imitate any of the military 
tribe, thither he is carried; or of the mercantile, then again hither; nor 
is his life regulated by any order, or any necefiity, but, deeming this kind 
of life pleafant, and free, and bleffed, he follows it throughout. You 1 
have entirely, faid he, difeuffed the life of one who places all laws what¬ 
ever on a level. I imagine at lead, faid I, that he is multiform, and full 
of very different manners ; and that, like the city, he is fine, and variegated,, 
and that very many men and women would defire to imitate his life, as he 
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contains in himfelf a great many patterns of republics and of manners. He 
does, faid he. What now ? Shall fuch a man as this be arranged as refem- 
bling a Democracy, as he may truly be called Democratic ? Let him be fo 
arranged, faid he. But it yet remains that we difcufs, faid I, the mod: ex¬ 
cellent republic., and the mod excellent man, viz. Tyranny, and the Tyrant. 
It does, faid he. Come then, my dear companion ! in what manner does 
Tyranny arife ? for it is almod plain that the change is from Democracy. 
It is plain. Does not Tyranny arife in the fame manner from Democracy, 
as Democracy does from Oligarchy ? How ? What did Oligarchy, faid 
I, propofe as its good, and according to what was it condituted ? It was 
with a view to become extremely rich, was it not ? Yes. An infatiable 
defire then of riches, and a negleft of other things, through attention to 
the acquifition of wealth, dedroys it. True, laid he. And with reference 
to that which Democracy denominates good, an infatiable third of it de- 
ftroys it likewife ?' But what is it you fay it denominates good? Liberty, 
faid I. For this you are told is mod beautiful in a city which is under a 
Democracy, and that for the fake of liberty any one who is naturally free 
choofes to live in it alone. This word Liberty, laid he, is indeed often 
mentioned. Does not then, faid I, as I was going to fay, the infatiable 
defire of this, and the neglect of other things, change even this republic, 
and prepare it to dand in need of a tvraut ? How ? faid he. When a 
city, laid I, is under a Democracy, and is thirding after liberty, and 
happens to have bad cup-bearers appointed it, and becomes intoxicated 
with an unmixed draught of it beyond what is neceffary, it punilhes even 
the governors if they will not be entirely tame, and afford abundant li¬ 
berty, accufing them as corrupted, and Oligarchic. They do this, faid he. 
But fuch as are obedient to magidrates they abufe, faid I, as willing 
flaves, and good for nothing, and, both in private and in public, commend 
and honour magidrates who refemble fubjedls, and fubjefts who referable 
magidrates; mud they not therefore neceffarily in fuch a city arrive at the 
fummit of liberty? How is it poffible they Ihould not ? And mud not this 
inbred anarchy, my friend, defeend into private families, and in the end reach 
even the brutes? How, faid he, do we affert fuch a thing as this? Juft as 
if, faid I, a father Ihould accuftom himfelf to refemble a child, and to be 
afraid of his foils, and the foil accuftom himfelf to refemble his father, and 
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neither to revere nor to {land in awe of his parents, that fo indeed he may 
be free, as if a ftranger were to be equalled with a citizen, and a citizen 
with a ftranger, and, in like manner, a foreigner. It is juft fo, faid he. 
Thefe things, laid I, and other little things of a like nature happen. The 
teacher in fuch a city fears and flatters the fcholars, and the fcholars 
defpife their teachers and their tutors in like manner : and in general 
the youth refemble the more advanced in years, and contend with them 
both in words and deeds: and the old men, titling down with the young, 
are full of merriment and pleafantry, mimicking the youth, that they may 
not appear to be morofe and defpotic. It is entirely fo, replied he. But 
that extreme liberty of the multitude, faid I, how great it is in fuch a city 
as this, when the men and women (laves are no lefs free than thofe who 
purchafe them, and how great an equality and liberty the wives have with 
their hv.(bands, and hulbands with their wives, we have almoft forgotten 
to mention. Shall we not then, according to iElchylus, lard he, lay 
■whatever now comes into our mouth ? By all means, lard I; and accord¬ 
ingly I do fpeak thus : With reference even to brutes, fuch of them as are 
under the care of men, how much more free they are in fuch a city, he 
who has not experienced it will not ealily believe : for indeed even the 
puppies, according to the proverb, refemble their miftrefles; and the 
horles and afies are accuftomed to go freely and gracefully, marching up 
againft any one they meet on the road, unlefs he give way ; and many other 
fuch things thus happen full of liberty. You tell me, faid he, my dream; 
for 1 have often met with this when going into the country. But do you 
obferve, lliid 1, what is the fum of all thefe things colledled together? how 
delicate it makes the foul of the citizens, fo that, if any one bring near to 
them any thing pertaining to flavery, they are filled with indignation, and 
cannot endure it. And do you know, that at length they regard not even 
the laws, written or unwritten, that no one by any means whatever may 
become their mailers ? I know it well, faid he. This now, friend, laid I, 
is that government fo beautiful and youthful, whence Tyranny fprings, as 
itappears tome. Youthful truly, replied he; but what follows this? The 
fame thing, faid I, which, fpringing up as a difeafe in an Oligarchy, de- 
ftroved it; the fame ariling here in a greater and more powerful manner, 
through its licentioufnels, enflaves the Democracy: and in reality, the 
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doing any thing to excefs ufually occafions a mighty change to the reverfe: 
for thus it is in feafons, in vegetable and in animal bodies, and in re¬ 
publics as much as in any thing. It is probable, faid he. And exceffive 
liberty feems to change into nothing elfe but exceffive flavery, both with 
a private perfon and a city. It is probable, indeed. It is probable then, 
laid I, that out of no other republic is Tyranny conftituted than a Demo¬ 
cracy ; out of the molt exceffive liberty I conceive the greateft and moft 
favage flavery. It is reafonable, faid he, to think fo. But this I think, 
faid I, was not what you was alking; but what that difeale is which 
enflaves Democracy, refembling that which deftroys Oligarchy? You fay 
true, replied he. That then, faid I, I called the race of idle and profule 
men, one part of which was more brave, and were leaders, the other more 
-cowardly, and followed. And we compared them to drones; lome to 
fuch as have flings, others to fuch as have none. And rightly, faid he. 
Thefe two now, faid I, fpringing up in any republic, raife difturbance, as 
phlegm and bile in a natural body. And it behoves a wife phyfician and 
law-giver of a city, no lels than a wile bee-mafter, to be afraid of thefe, at 
a great diftance principally, that they never get in; but, if they have entered, 
that they be in the fpeedieft manner poffible cut off, together with their 
very cells. Yes, by Jupiter, faid he, by all means. Let us take it then, 
faid I, in this manner, that we may fee more diflinftly what we want. In 
what manner? Let us divide in our reafoning a Democratic city into 
three parts, as it really is; for one fuch fpecies as the above grows 
through licentioufnefs in it no left than in the Oligarchic. It does fo. 
But it is much more fierce at leaft in this than in that. How ? In an 
Oligarchy, becaufe it is not in places of honour, but is debarred from the 
magiftracies, it is unexercifed, and does not become flrong. But in a 
Democracy this, excepting a few, is fomehow the prefiding party, and 
now it fays and does the moft outrageous things, and then again approach¬ 
ing courts of juftice, it makes a humming noife, and cannot endure any 
other to fpeak different from it; fo that all things, fome few excepted, in 
fuch a republic, are adminiftered by fuch a party. Extremely fo, faid he. 
Some other party now, fuch as this, is always feparated from the multi¬ 
tude. Which? Whilft the whole are fomehow engaged'in the purfuit 
of gain, fuch as are naturally the moft temperate become for the moft 
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part the wealthied. It is likely. And hence, I think, the greated quan¬ 
tity of honey, and what comes with the greated eafe, is pieded out of 
thefe by the drones. For how, laid he, can any one prefs out of thofe 
who have but little ? Such wealthy people, I think, are called the padure 
of the drones. Nearly fo, replied he. And the people will be a fort of 
third fpecies, fuch of them as mind their own affairs, and meddle not with 
any others, who have not much fubftance, but yet are the mod numerous, 
and the mod prevalent in a Democracy, whenever it is fully adembled. 
It is fo; but this it will not wilh to do often, if it does not obtain fome 
lhare of the honey. Does it not always obtain a lhare, faid 1 , as far as 
their leaders are able, robbing thofe that have property, and giving to the 
people that they may have the mod themfelves ? They are indeed, laid 
he, lharers in this manner. Thefe then who are thus defpoiled are 
obliged to defend themfelves, faying and doing all they can among the 
people. Why not ? Others then give them occafion to form deiign? 
againd the people, though they Ihould have no inclination to introduce a 
change of government, and fo they are Oligarchic. Why not? But at 
length, after they fee that the people, not of their own accord, but being 
ignorant and impofed on by thofe flanderers, attempt to injure them,—do 
they not then indeed, whether they will or not, become truly Oligarchic? 
yet not fpontaneoufly, but this mifehief likewife is generated by that drone 
dinging them. Extremely fo, indeed. And fo they have accufations, 
law-fuits, and conteds one with another. Very much lb. And are not 
the people accudomed always to place fome one, in a confpicuous manner, 
over themfelves, and to cherilh him, and greatly increafe his power? 
They are. And this, faid I, is plain, that whenever a tyrant arifes it is 
from this prefiding root, and from nothing elfe, that he bloffoms. This is 
extremely manifed. What is the beginning then of the change from a 
prefident into a tyrant? Or is it plain, that it is after the prefident begins 
to do the fame thing with that in the fable, which is told in relation to 
the temple of Lyctean Jupiter, to whom was dedicated the wolf in Arcadia? 
What is that? faid he. That whoever taded human entrails which were 
mixed with thofe of other facrifices, necelfarily became a wolf. Have you 
not heard the dory ? I have. And mud not he in the fame manner, 
who being preddent of the people, and receiving an extremely fub- 
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miffive multitude, abftains not from kindred blood, but unjuftly ac- 
cufing them, (of fuch things as they are wont) and bringing them 
into courts of juftice, ftains himfelf with bloodlhed, taking away the 
life of a man, and, with unhallowed tongue and mouth, tailing kindred 
blood, and befides this, banilhes and flays, and propofes the abolition of 
debts, and divilion of lands,—mull not fuch an one, of neceflity, and as 
it is dellined, be either deftroyed by his enemies, or exercife tyranny, and, 
from being a man, become a wolf ? Of great neceflity, faid he. This is 
he now, faid I, who becomes feditious towards thofe who have property, 
and, when he fails, he goes againft his enemies with open force, and 
becomes an accomplilhed tyrant. It is plain. And if they be unable to 
expel him, or to put him to death, on an accufation before the city, they 
truly confpire to cut him off privately by a violent death. It is wont in¬ 
deed, faid he, to happen fo. And, on this account, all thofe who mount 
up to tyranny invent this celebrated tyrannical demand', to demand of the 
people certain guards for their perfon, that the afliftance of the people may 
be fecured to them. Of this, faid he, they take lpecial care. And they 
grant them, I imagine, being afraid of his fafety, but fecure as to their 
own. Extremely fo. And when a man who has property, and who along 
with his property has the crime of hating the people, obferves this,—he 
then, my friend, according to the anfwer of the oracle to Croefus, 

.... To craggy Hermus flies, 

Nor flays, nor fears to be a coward deemed .... 

Becaufe he would not, faid he, be in fear again a fecond time. But he at 
leaft, I imagine, laid 1 , who is caught, is put to death. Of neceflity. It 
is plain, then, that this prefident of the city does not himfelf behave like a 
truly great man, in a manner truly great, but, hurling down many others, 
fits in his chair a confummate tyrant of the city, inllead of a prefident. 
Why is he not? faid he. Shall we confider now, faid I, the happinefs of 

1 This, fays the Greek Scholiaft, is faid of l’ififlratus, who, infulioufly endeavouring to 
tyrannize over the citizens, gave himfelf many and dangetous wounds, and then prefented 
himfelf to the Greeks as if he had been thus wounded by his enemies. He alfo vcquefted guards 
for his body, and received three hundred fpearmen from the city ; which introducing into his 
houfe, and rendering lubfervient to his purpofc, he tyrannized over the Athenians. 
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the man, aiul of the city in which fuch a mortal arifes ? By all means, 
laid he, let us confider it. Does he not then, laid I, in the firft days, and 
for the firft feafon, fmile, and falute every one he meets; fays he is no tyrant, 
and promifes many things,both in private and inpublic ;and frees from debts, 
and diftributes land both to the people in general, and to thole about him, 
and affe£ts to be mild and patriotic towards all ? Of neceflitv, faid he. But 
when, I think, he has reconciled to himfelf lome of his foreign enemies, 
and deftroyed others, and there is tranquillity with reference to thefe, he in 
the firft place always raifes fome wars, in order that the people may be in 
need of a leader. It is likely. And is it not likewife with this view, that, 
being rendered poor by payment of taxes, they may be under a neceftity of 
becoming intent on daily fuftenance, and may be lefs ready to confpire 
againft him? It is plain. And, I think, if he fufpetts that any of thofe 
who are of a free fpirit will not allow him to govern,—in order to have fome 
pretext for deftroying them, he expofes them to the enemy; on all thefe 
accounts a tyrant is always under a neceftity of railing war. Of neceftity. 
And, whilft he is doing thefe things, he muft readily become more hateful 
to his citizens. Why not ? And muft not fome of thofe who have been 
promoted along with him, and who are in power, fpeak out freely both 
towards him, and among themfelves, finding fault with the tranfadlions, 
fuch of them as are of a more manly fpirit? It is likely. It behoves the 
tyrant, then, to cut off all thefe, if he means to govern, till he leave no 
one, either of friends or foes, worth any thing. It is plain. He muft 
then carefully obferve who is courageous, who is magnanimous, who wife, 
who rich; and in this manner is he happy, that willing, or not willing, he is 
under a neceffity of being an enemy to all fuch as thefe ; and to lay fnares 
till he purify the city. A beautiful purification, faid he. Yes, faid I, the 
reverfe of what phyficians do with refpect to animal bodies ; for they, 
taking away what is vvorft, leave the beft ; but he does the contrary. 
Becaufc it feems, faid he, he muft of necdfity do fo, if he is to govern. 
In a bleftfed neceftity, then, truly, is he bound, faid I, which obliges him 
either to live with many depraved people, and to be hated too by them, or 
not to live at all. In fuch neceftity he is, replied he. And the more he is 
hated by his citizens whilft he does thefe things, (hall he not fo much the 
more want a greater number of guards, and more faithful ones ? IIow is 
it poflible he fhould not ? Who then are the faithful, and from whence 
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fhall he fend for them ? Many, faid he, of their own accord, will come 
flying, if he give them hire. You feem, by the dog, faid I, again to 
mention certain drones foreign and multiform. You imagine right, re¬ 
plied he. But thofe at home, would he not incline to have them alfo as 
guards ? How ? After he has taken away the citizens, to give the (laves 
their liberty, and make of them guards about his pcrfon. By all means, 
faid he ; for thefe are the mod faithful to him. What a bleffed pofleffion, 
faid I, is this which you mention belonging to the tyrant, if he employ 
fuch friends and faithful men, after having deftroyed thofe former ones ! 
But furely fuch at lead, faid he, he does employ. And fuch companions, 
faid I, admire him, and the new citizens accompany him: but the worthy 
men both hate and fly from him. Why (hould they not ? It is not with¬ 
out reafon, faid I, that tragedy in the general is thought a wife thing, and 
that Euripides is thought to excel in it. For what ? Becaufe he uttered 
this, which is the 'mark of a condenfed conception, “ That tyrants are 
wife, by the converfation of the wife and he plainly faid thofe were wife 
with whom they hold converfe. And he commends too, laid he. Tyranny as 
a divine thing, and fays a great many other things of it, as do likewife the 
other poets. Thofe compofers then of tragedy, faid I, as they are wife, 
will forgive us, and fuch as eftablifh the government of cities in a man¬ 
ner nearly refembling ours, in not admitting them into our republic as 
being panegyrifts of Tyranny. I think, faid he, fuch of them at lead as 
are more polite will forgive us. But going about among other cities, 
I think, and drawing together the crowds, and putting to (ale their fine, 
magnificent and perfuafive words, they will draw over the republics to 
Tyrannies and Democracies. Extremely fo. And do they not further re¬ 
ceive rewards, and are they not honoured chiefly by Tyrants, as is natural, 
and in the next place by Democracy ? But the further on they advance 
towards the republics, the reverfe of thefe, their honour forfakes them the 
more, as if it were difabled by an afthma to advance. Entirely fo. Thus 
far, faid I, we have digrefled : but now again let us mention in what 
manner that army of the Tyrant, which is fo beautiful, fo numerous and 
multiform, and no way the fame, (hall be maintained. It is plain, faid 

1 This, fays the Greek Scholiaft, is from the Ajax of Sophocles, but here it is faid to be an 
iambic of Euripides. He adds, there is nothing wonderful in poets according with each other. 
This iambic is in the Antigone of Euripides. 
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he, that if at any time there be any facred things in the city, thefe they 
will fpend, that fo what they fell for may ft ill anfwer their demands, and 
the people be obliged to pay in the lighter taxes. But what will they do 
when thefe fail them ? It is plain, faid he, that he and his intoxicated 
companions, and his affociates, male and female, will be maintained out 
of the paternal inheritance. I underltand, faid I, that the people who 
have made the Tyrant will nourilh him and his companions. They are 
under great neceffity, laid he. How do you lay ? replied I. What if the 
people be enraged, and fay that it is not juft, that the fon who is arrived 
at maturity be maintained by the father, but contrariwife that the father 
be maintained by the fon ; and that they did not make and eftablilh him 
for this purpofe, to be a Have to his {laves when he fhould be grown up, 
and to maintain him and his flaves with their other turbulent attendants ; 
but in order that they might be fet at liberty from the rich in the city, 
who are alfo called the good and worthy, by having placed him over 
them ? And now they order him and his companions to leave the city, as 
a father drives out of the houfe his fon with his turbulent drunken com¬ 
panions. Then, by Jupiter, {hall the people, faid he, know what a beaft 
they are themfelves, and what a beaft they have generated, and embraced, 
and nurtured, and that whilft they are the weaker they attempt to drive 
out the ftronger. How do you lay ? replied I. Will the Tyrant dare to- 
offer violence to his father, and, if he cannot perfuade him, will he ftrike 
him ? Yes, faid he, even ftripping him of his armour. You call, faid I, 
the Tyrant a parricide and a miferable nouriftier of old age : and yet, as it is 
probable. Tyranny would really feem to be of this kind ; and according 
to the faying, the people defending themfelves againft the fmoke of flavery 
amid free men, have fallen into the flavifh fire of defpotifm; inftead of 
that exceffive and unfeafonable liberty, embracing the moft rigorous and 
the moft wretched flavery of bond-men. Thefe things, faid he, happen 
very much fo. What then, faid I, {hall we not fpeak modeftly, if we 
fay that we have fufficiently {hown how Tyranny arifes out of Democracy, 
aud what it is when it does arife ? Very fufficiently, replied he. 


THE END OF THE EIGHTH BOOK. 
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_L HE tyrannical man himfelf, faid I, remains yet to be confidered, in 
what manner he arifes out of the Democratic, and, when he does arife, 
what kind of man he is, and what kind of life he leads, whether mifer- 
able or bleffed. He indeed yet remains, faid he. Do you know, faid I, 
what I jftill want ?, What is it ? We do not appear to me to have fuffi- 
ciently diilinguilhed with refpecl to the defires; of what kind they are, 
and how many; and whilft this is defedtive, the inquiry we make will be 
lefs evident. May it not be done opportunely yet ? laid he. Certainly. 
And confider what it is I wifh to know about them; for it is this: Of 
thofe pleafures and defires which are not neceffary, fome appear to me to be 
repugnant to law : thefe indeed feem to be ingenerated in every one ; but 
being punilhed by the laws, and the better defires, in conjundlion with 
reafon, they either forfake fome men altogether, or are lefs numerous 
and feeble ; in others they are more powerful, and more numerous. 
Will you inform me what thefe are ? faid he. Such, faid I, as are 
excited in deep ; when the other part of the foul, fuch as is rational and 
mild, and which governs in it, is aflcep, and the part which is favage and 
ruftic, being filled with meats or intoxication, frifks about, and, driving 
away deep, feeks to go and acccmpliflt its pradlices. In fuch a one you 
know it dares to do every thing, as being loofed, and dilengagcd from all 
moderty and prudence : for it fcruples not the embraces, as it imagines, of 
a mother, or of any one elfe, whether of Gods, ot men, or of beads; 
nor to kill any one, nor to abftain from any fort of meat,—and, in one 
word, is wanting in no folly nor impudence. You fay mod true, replied 
he. But I imagine, when a man is in health, and lives temperately, and 
goes to deep, having excited the rational part, and feaded it with worthy 
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reafonings and inquirks, coming to an unanimity with himfelf; and 
allowing that part of the foul which is defiderative neither to be ftarved 
nor glutted, that it may lie quiet, and give no difturbance to the part 
which is bell, either by its joy or grief, but fuffer it by itfelf alone and 
pure to inquire, and deftre to apprehend what it knows not, either fome- 
thing of what has exifted, or of what now exifts, or what will exift here¬ 
after ; and having likewife foofhed the irafcible part, not futfering it to 
be hurried by any thing, to tranlports of anger, and to fall afleep with 
agitated palhon : but having quieted thefe two parts of the foul, and ex¬ 
cited the third part, in which wifdom reftdes, fhall in this manner take 
reft ;—by fuch an one you know the truth is chiefly apprehended, and the 
vifions of his dreams are then leaft of all repugnant to law. I am alto¬ 
gether, faid he, of this opinion. We have, indeed, been carried a little too 
far in mentioning thefe things. But what we want to be known is this, 
that there is in every one a certain fpeeies of defires which is terrible, fa- 
vage, and irregular, even in fame who entirely feem to us to be mode¬ 
rate. And this fpeeies becomes indeed manifeft in deep. But confider if 
there appear to be any thing in what I fay, and if you agree with me. 
But I agree. Recoiled! now what kind of man we faid the Democratic 
one was : for he was fomehow educated from his infancy under a parli- 
monious father, who valued the avaricious deftres alone; but fuch as were 
not neceffary, but rofe only through a love of amufement and finery, he 
defpifed. Was he not ? Yes. But, being converfant with thofe who 
are more refined, and fuch as are full of thofe defires we now mentioned, 
running into their manner, and all fort of infolence, from a deteftation 
of his father’s parfimony ;—however, having a better natural temper than 
thofe who corrupt him, and being drawn oppofite ways, he fettles into a 
manner which is fituated in the middle of both ; and participating mode¬ 
rately, as he imagines, of each of them, he leads a life neither illiberal nor 
licentious, becoming a Democratic from an Oligarchic man. This was, 
faid he, and is our opinion of fuch an one. Suppofe now again, that when 
fuch a one is become old, his young foil is educated in his manners. I 
fuppofe it. And fuppofe, too, the fame things happening to him as to his 
father ; that he is drawn into all kinds of licentioufnefs, which is termed 
however by fuch as draw him off the moft complete liberty; arid that his 
vol. i. 3 a father 
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father and all the domeftics arc aiding to thofe defires which are in the 
middle, and others alfo lend their affiftance. But when thofe dire ma¬ 
gicians and tyrant-makers have no hopes of retaining the youth in their 
power any other way, they contrive to excite in him a certain love which 
prefidcs over the indolent defires, and fuch as minifter readily to their 
pleafures, which love is a certain winged and large drone; or do you 
think that the love of thcfe things is any thing elfe? I think, faid he, it 
is no other than this. And when other defires make a humming noife 
about him, full of their odours and perfumes, and crowns, and wines, and 
thofe pleafures of the mod dilfolutc kind which belong to fuch copartner- 
lhips; and, being increafed and chcrifhed, add a fling of defire to the drone, 
then truly he is furrounded with madnefs as a life-guard, and that piefident 
of the foul rages with phrenfy; and if he find in himfelf any opinions or 
defires which feem to be good, and which yet retain modefty, he kills them, 
and pufhes them from him, till he be cleanfed of temperance, and is filled 
with additional madnefs. You deferibe perfectly, faid he, the formation of 
a tyrannical man. Is it not, faid I, on fuch an account as this, that, of old. 
Love is faid to be a tyrant ? It appears fo, replied he. And, my friend, faid 
I, has not a drunken man likewil'e fomewhat of a tyrannical fpirit ? He 
has indeed. And furely at leafi: he who is mad, and is difturbed in his 
mind, undertakes and hopes to be able to govern not only men, but like- 
wife the Gods. Entirely fo, faid he. The tyrannical character then, O 
divine man! becomes fo in perfection, when either by temper, or by his pur- 
fuits, or by both, he becomes intoxicated, and in love, and melancholy. Per¬ 
fectly fb, indeed. Such a one, it feems, then, arifes in this manner. But in 
what manner does he live ? As they fay in their plays, replied he, that you 
will tell me likewife. 1 tell then, faid 1. For I think that after this there are 
feaftings among them, and revellings, and banquetings, and miftreffes, and all 
fuch things as may be expeCted among thofe where Love the tyrant dwelling 
within governs all in the foul. Of neceffity, faid he. Every day and night, 
therefore, do there not bloflom forth many and dreadful defires, indigent of 
many things ? Many indeed. And if they have any fupplies, they are foon 
fpent. What elfe ? And after this there is borrowing and pillaging of fub- 
ftauce. What elfe ? And w'hen every thing fails them, is there not a neceffity 
that the defires, on the one ha,nd, nefiling in the mind, fhall give frequent 
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and powerful cries; dnd the men, on the other hand, being driven as by- 
flings, both by the other defires, and more efpecially by love 1 itlelf, com¬ 
manding all the others as its life-guards’, fliall rage with phrenfy, and 
fearch what any one pofiefles which they are able, by deceit or violence, to 
carry away ? Extremely fo, faid he. They mufl of necellitv therefore be 
plundering from every quarter, or be tormented with great agonies and 
pains. Of neceflity. And as with fuch a man his new plealures poflefs 
more than his antient ones, and take away what belonged to them, fliall 
not he deem it proper in the lame manner, that himfclf, being young, Ihould 
have more than his lather and mother, and take away from them, and, if 
he has fpent his own portion, encroach on that of his parents ? Why will 
he not ? laid he. And if they do not allow him, will he not firft endeavour 
to pilfer from and beguile his parents ? By all means. And where he is 
not able to do this, will he not in the next place ufe rapine and violence? 
I think fo, replied he. But, O wonderful man ! when the old man and 
the old woman oppofe and fight, will he not revere them, and beware of' 
doing any thing tyrannical ? I, for my part, am not quite fecure, faid he, 
with reference to the fafety of the parents of luch an one. But by Jupiter, 
Adimantus,do you think that, for the fake of a newly beloved and unneceflary 
miftrefs, fuch a one would give up his antiently beloved and neceflary 
mother ; or, for the fake of a blooming youth newly beloved, and not necef- 
fary, give up his decayed, his necefliiry and aged father, the mod antient 
of all his friends, to flripes, and futfer thefe to be enflaved by thofe others, 
if he Ihould bring them into the fame houfe ? Yes, by Jupiter, I do, faid 
he. It feems, faid I, to be an extremely blefled thing to beget a tyrannical 
fon. Not altogether fo, faid he. But what, when the fubftance of his 
father and mother fails fuch an one, and when no\v there is the greateft 
fwarm of pleafures aflembled in him, fliall he not firft break into fome 
houfe, or late at night ftrip fome one of his coat, and after this (hall he 
not rifle fome temple; and in all thefe actions, thofe defires newly loofed 
from flavery, and become as the guards of love, fliall along with him rule 

over thofe antient opinions he had from his infancy, the eftablifhed decifions 

• 

* Viz. the love of evil, when it fafliions evil images in the phantafy. Schol. Graec. p. 189. 

a Viz. evil defires, a&ing as life-guards to love, vanquifh the good opinions which fuch men 
formerly poflefled. Idem. 
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concerning good and evil; thefe defires which heretofore were only loofe 
from their flavery in fleep, when he Was as yet under the laws, and his 
father when under Democratic government, now when he is tyrannized 
over by love, luch as he rarely w'as when afleep, fuch fhall he be always 
when awake ; and from no horrid {laughter, or food, or deed of any kind, 
fhall he abftain. But that tyrannical love within him, living without any 
reftraint of law or government, as being foie monarch itfelf, will lead on 
the man it poffeffes, as a city, to every mad attempt, whence he may fupport 
himfelf, and the crowd about him ; which partly enters from without, 
from ill company, and, partly through their manners and his own, is be¬ 
come unreftrained and licentious. Or is not this the life of fuch a one ? 
It is this truly, faid he. And if there be, faid I, but a few fuch in the 
city, and the reft of the multitude be fober, they go out and ferve as guards 
to fome other tyrant, or affift him for hire, if there be any war ; but if they 
rfemain in peace and quiet, they commit at home in the city a great many 
{mall milchiefs. Which do you mean ? Such as thefe: they fteal, break 
open houfes, cut purfes, ftrip people of their clothes, rifle temples, make 
people {laves; and where they cgn fpeak they fometimes turn falfe in¬ 
formers, and give falfe teftimony, and take gifts. You call thefe, faid he, 
fmall milchiefs, if there be but a few fuch perfons. What is fmall, faid I, 
is fmall in comparifon of great. And all thofe things, with regard to the 
tyrant, when compared with the wickednefs and mifery of the city, do not, 
as the faying is, come near the mark; for when there are-many fuch in 
the city-, and others accompanying them, and when they perceive their 
own number, then thefe are they who, through the fooliftinefs of the 
people, eftablilh as tyrant the man who among them has himfelf moft of 
the tyrant, and in the greateft ftrength, within his foul. It is probable 
indeed, faid he; for he will be moft tyrannical. Will he not be fo, if they 
voluntarily fubmit to him ? But if the city will not allow him, in the fame 
manner as he formerly ufed violence to his father and mother, fo now 
again will'he chaftife his country if he be able; and bringing in other young 
people, he will keep and nourilh under fubje£tion to thefe, his formerly 
beloved mother- and father-country, as the Cretans fay ? And this will be 
the ifTue of fuch a man’s defire. It will be entirely this, faid he. But do 
not thefe, faid I, become fuch as this, firft in private, and before they 
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govern ? In the fir ft place, by the company they keep* either converting 
with their own flatterers, and fuch as are ready to minifter to them in 
every thing; or, if they need any thing themfelves, falling down to thofe 
they converfe with, they dare to affume every appearance as friends ; but, 
after they have gained their purpofe, they ait as enemies. Extremely fo. 
Thus they pafs the whole of their life, never friends to any one, but always 
either domineering, or enflaved to another. But liberty and true friend/hip 
the tyrannic difpofition never taftes. Entirely fo. May we not then 
rightly call thefe men faithlefs ? Why not ? And furely we may call them 
mod of all unjuft, if we have rightly agreed about juftice, in our former 
reafouings, what it is. But we did rightly agree, faid he. Let us flni/h 
then, faid I, our worft man. He would then feem fuch a one awake, as 
we defcribed as afleep. Entirely fo. And does not that man become fuch 
a one, who being moft tyrannical by natural temper, is in pofleflion of 
fupreme power, and the longer time he lives in tyranny, the more he 
becomes fuch a one ? Of neceftity, replied Glauco, taking up the difcourfe. 
And will not the man, faid I, who appears the moft wicked, appear like- 
wife the moft wretched ; and he who fhall tyrannize for the longeft time, 
and in the greateft meafure, fhall he not in reality, in the greateft mealure, 
and for the longeft time, be fuch a one ? But as many men as many minds. 
Of neceftity, faid he, thele things at leaft muft be fo. And would this 
Tyrannic man differ any thing, faid I, as to fimilitude, when compared with 
the city under tyranny, and the Democratic man when compared with the 
city under democracy, and after the fame manner with rel'peft toothers? 
How fhould they ? As city then is to city, as to virtue and happinefs, will 
not man be to man in the fame way ? Why not ? What then ? How is 
the city which is tyrannized over, in refpedl of that under kingly govern¬ 
ment, fuch as we at the firft defcribed ? Quite the reverfe, laid he ; for the 
one is the beft, and the other is the worft. I will not afk, laid I, which 
you mean, for it is plain ; but do you judge in the fame way, or otherwife, 
as to their happinefs and mifery ? And let us not be ftruck with admira¬ 
tion, whilft we regard the tyrant alone, or fome few about him; but let us, 
as we ought to do, enter into the whole of the city, and confider it ; and 
going through every part, and viewing it, let us declare our opinion. You 
propole rightly, faid he. And it is evident to every one that there is no. 
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citv more wretched than that which is under Tyranny, nor any more 
happy than that under regal power. If now, faid I, I (hould propofe the 
fame things with refpeft to the men, (hould I rightly propofe, whild 1 
account him worthy to judge auout them, who is able, by his dianoetic 
power, to enter within, and fee through the temper of the man, and who 
may not, as a child beholding the outfide, be druck with admiration of 
tyrannical pomp, which he makes a fhow of to tliofe without, but may 
fufficiently fee through him ? If then I (hould be of opinion, that all of us 
ought to hear fuch a one, who, having dwelt with the man in the fame 
houfe, and having been along with him in his aflions in his family, is able 
to judge in what manner he behaves to each of his domeflics, (in which 
mofl efpecially a man appears dripped of theatrical (hows,) and likcwife in 
public dangers; after he has obferved all thefe things, wc (hall bid him 
declare, how the Tyrant ps as to happinefs and mifery, in companion 
of others. You‘would advife to thefe things, (aid he, mod properly. 
Are you willing then, faid I, that we pretend to be ourfelves of the num¬ 
ber of thofe who are thus able to judge, and that we have already met 
with fuch men, that we may have one who lhall anfwer our quedions ? 
By all means.' Come then, faid 1, confider in this manner. Recoiled! 
the refemblance of the city, and the man, to one another, and, thus con- 
(idering each of them apart, relate the paflions of each. Which paflions ? 
faid he. To begin fird, faid I, with the city. Do you call the one 
under Tyranny, either free or enflaved? Slavifli, faid he, in the greateft 
degree polJible. And yet, furely, at lead, you fee in it maders and free¬ 
men . I lee, (aid he, feme fmall part fo. But the whole in it, in the 
general, and the mod excellent part, is difgracefully and miferably flavilh. 
If then the man, faid I, refembles the city, is it not necedary that there 
be the fame regulation in him likewife ; and that his foul be full of the 
greated flavery and illiberality ; and that thefe parts of his foul, which are 
the nobled, be enflaved, and that feme fmall part, which is mod wicked 
and frantic, is matter ? Of neceflity, faid he. What now? will you fay 
that fuch a foul is flavidi, or free ? Slavifh fomehow, I fay. But does 
not then the city which is flavifh, and tyrannized over, lead of all do 
what it inclines? Very much fo. And will not the foul too, which is 
tyrannized over, lead of all do what it (hall incline, to (peak of the whole 
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foul 1 ; but, hurried violently by fome flinging paffion, be full of tumult 
and inconflancy ? How fhould not it be fo ? But whether will the city 
which is tyrannized over be neceflarily rich or poor? Poor. And the 
foul under Tyranny be of neceflity likewife indigent and infatiable ? Juft 
fo, faid he. But what ? Muft not fuch a city, and fuch a man, of ne- 
ceffity be full of fear? Very much fo. Do you think you will find more 
lamentations, and groans, and weepings, aud torments, in any other city? 
By no means. But with reference to a man, do you think that thefe things 
are greater in any other than in this tyrannical one, who madly rages by 
his defires and kills ? How can they ? faid he. It is then on confidera- 
tion of all thefe things, and other fuch as thefe, I think, that you have 
deemed this city the moft wretched of cities ? And have I not deemed 
right? faid he. Extremely fo, faid I. But what fay you again with 
reference to the tyrannical man, when you confider thefe things ? That 
he is by far, faid he, the moft wretched of all others. You do not as yet 
fay this rightly, replied I. How ? faid he. 1 do not as yet think, faid I, 
that he is fuch in the greatefl degree. But who then is fo ? The follow¬ 
ing will probably appear to you to be yet more miferable than the other. 
Which ? He, laid I, who, being naturally tyrannical, leads not a private 
life, but is unfortunate, and through fome misfortune is led to become a 
Tyrant. I conje&ure, faid he, from what was formerly mentioned, that 
you fay true. It is fo, laid I. But we ought not merely to conjedure 
about matters of fuch importance as thefe, but moft thoroughly to inquire 
into them by reafoning of this kind: for the inquiry is concerning a thing 
of the greatefl confequence, a good life and a bad. Moft right, faid he. 
Confider then whether there be any thing in what 1 fay; for, in confidering 
this queftion, I am of opinion that we ought to perceive it from thefe 
things. From what? From every individual of private men, viz. fuch 
of them as are rich, and pofTefs many Haves ; for thofe have this refem- 
blance at leaft of Tyrants, that they rule over many, with this difference, 
that the Tyrant has a ,great multitude. There is this difference. You 

1 The reafoning power of the foul of a tyrant, fays the Greek Scholiaft, p. 190, being van- 
quillied by anger and defire, the foul does not accomplilh that which it wilhcs; but not -lifting 
according to its better part, it is faid, as fpeaking of the whole foul, to do what it wilhes in 
the fmalleft degree: for the whole foul does not then ad. 
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know then that thefe live fecurelv, and are not afraid of their domeftics. 
What fhould they be afraid of? Nothing, faid I; but do you confider the 
reafon? Yes. It is becaufe the whole city gives affiftance to each parti¬ 
cular private mat). You fay right, replied I. But what now ? If fome 
God fhould lift a man who had fifty flaves or upwards out of the city, both 
him, a»d his wife and children, and let him down in a defert, with his 
other fubftance, and his domeftics, where no freeman was to give him 
aififtance,—in what kind of fear, and in how great, do you imagine he 
would be about himfelf, his children and wife, left they fhould be de- 
ftroyed by the domeftics? In the greateft poffible, faid he, I imagine. 
Would he not be obliged even to flatter fome of the very flaves, and pro- 
mife them many things, to fet them at liberty when there was no occafion 
for it; and appear to be himfelf a flatterer of fervants ? He is under great 
neceflity, faid be, to do fo, or be deftroyed. But what, faid I, if the 
God fhould fettle'round him many other neighbours, who could not endure 
if any one fhould pretend to lord it over another; but, if they any where 
found fuch a one, fhould punifh him with the extremeft rigour? I ima¬ 
gine, faid he, that he would be ftill more diftreffed, thus befet by every 
kind of enemies. And in fuch a prifon-houfe is not the Tyrant bound, 
being fuch by difpofition, as we have mentioned, full of many and moft 
various fears and loves of all kinds? And whilft he has in his foul the 
greateft define, he alone of all in the city is neither allowed to go any 
where abroad, nor to fee fuch things as other men are defirous of; but, 
creeping into his houfe, lives moftly as a woman, envying the other citi¬ 
zens if any of them go abroad, and fee any good. It is entirely fo, faid 
he. And befides fuch evils as thefe, does not the man reap ftill more of 
them, who, being under ill policy within himfelf, (which you juft now 
deemed to be the moft wretched Tyranny,) lives not as a private perfon, 
but through fome fortune is obliged to a£l the tyrant, and, without holding 
the government of himfelf, attempts to govern others, as if one with a 
body difealed, and unable to fupport itfelf, were obliged to live not 
in a private way, but in wreftliug and fighting againft other bodies ? 
You fay, Socrates, replied he, what is altogether moft likely and true. 
Is not then, friend Glauco, faid I, this condition altogether miferable ? 
and does not the Tyrant live more raiferably ftill, than the man deemed by 
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you to live moft: milerably ? Very much fo, laid he. True - it is then, 1 
though one may fancy otherwise, that the trOly tyrannical man is truly 
flavilh With refpeCt to the greateft flatteries and flaveries, and is a flatterer 
of the moft abandoned meh; not'does he ever in the fmalleft degree obtain 
the gratification of his deli res, but is of all the moft indigent of moft things, 
and appears poor indeed, if a man knows how to contemplate his whole' 
foul; and full of fear through the Whole of life, being filled with anxieties 
and griefs, if indeed he refembles the conftitution of that city which he 
governs. But he does refefnble it; Ddes he not ? Extremely, faid .he. 
And lhall we not, btfides thefe things, likewife afcribe to this man what 
we formerly mentioned, that he mull neceflafily be, and, by governing 
ftill, become more than formerly envious, faithlefs, unjuflr, Unfriendly, 
unholy, and a general recipient and nourifher 6f all wickednefs; and from 
all thefe things be moft efpecially unhappy himfelf, and then render all 
about him unhappy likewife ? No one, fald he, Who hath underftaiiding 
will contradict you. Carrie iibw, fald I, as a judge who pronounces, after 
confidering all, fo do you tell me, Who, according td your opinion. Is the 
firft as to happinefs, and Who fecond, and the reft irl drdet, they being' 
five in all ? The Regal, the Timocratic, the Oligarchic, the Democratic, 
and the Tyrannic. But the judgment, faid he,'is eafy; for, as if I had 
entered among them, I judge of them as of public performers, by their 
virtue and vice, and by their happitiefs, and its contrary. Shall we then 
hire a Herald? faid I. Or lhall I myfelf declare that the fon of Arifton 
hath judged the beft and jufteft man to be the happieft; (and that this is 
the man who hath moft of the regal fpirit, and rules himfelf with a kingly 
power;) and that the Worft and the moft .unjuft is the moft wretched ; and 
that he again happens to be the man who is moft tyrannical, who in the 
greateft degree tyrannizes over himfelf, and the city ? Let it be publifhed 
by you, faid he. Shall I add, faid I, whether they be unknown to be fucH 
or not both to all men and Gods ? Add it, laid he. Be it fo, faid I: this' 
would fecm to be one proof of ours. And this, if you are of the fame 
opinion, muft be the fecond. Which is it? Since the foul, laid I, of 
every individual it divided into three parts, in the fame manner as the city 
was divided, it will, in my opinion, afford a fecond proof; What is that? 
It is this. Of the three parts of the foul, there appear to me to be three 
vol. x. 31 pleafures. 
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pleafures, one peculiar to each. And the defires and governments are in 
the fame manner. How do you fay ? replied he. There is one part, we 
faid, by which a man learns, and another by which he is irafcible; the 
third is fo multiform, we are unable to exprefs it by one word peculiar to 
itfelf, but we denominated it from that which is greateft and mod impe¬ 
tuous in it; for we called it the defiderative, on account of the impetu- 
ofity of the defires relative to meat, drink, and venereal pleafures, and 
■whatever others belong to thefe ; and we called it avaricious likewife, be- 
caufe it is by means of wealth moft efpecially that fuch defires are ac- 
complifhed. And we faid rightly, replied he. If then we fay that its 
pleafure and delight are in gain, fliall we not bell of all reduce it under 
one head in our difcourfe, fo as to exprefs fomething to ourfelves, when 
we make mention of this part of the foul ? and, calling it the covetous, 
and the defirous of gain, fhall we not term it properly ? So it appears to 

me, faid he. But what ? Do not we fay that the irafcible ought to be; 

wholly impelled to fuperiority, vidlory, andapplaufe? Extremely fo. If- 
then we term it the contentious and ambitious, will it not be accurately 
exprefTed ? Moft accurately. But it is evident to every one, that the part 
of the foul, by which we learn, is wholly intent always to know the truth ; 
and as to wealth and glory, it cares for thefe leaft of all. Extremely fo. 
When we call it then the defirous of learning, and the philofophic, we fhall 
call it according to propriety. How fhould we not ? And do not thefe, 
faid I, govern in fouls, one of them in fome, and in.others another, as it 
happens ? Juft lb, faid he. On this account then, we faid there were 
three original fpecies of men; the philofophic, the ambitious, and the 
avaricious. Entirely fo. And that there were likewife three fpecies of 
pleafures, one fubjeS to each of thefe. Certainly. You know then, faid 
I, that if you were to afk thefe three men, each of them apart, which of 

thefe lives is the moft pleafaift, each would moft of all commend his own. 

And the avaricious will fay, that in comparifon with the pleafure of ac¬ 
quiring wealth, thatarifing from honour, or from learning, is of no value, 
unlefs'one make money, by them. True, faid he. And what fays the 
ambitious ? faid I. Does not he deem the pleafure arifing from making 
money a fort of burthen ? And likewife that arifing from learning, unlefs 
learning bring him honour, does he not deem it fmoke and trifling ? If 
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is fo, faid he. And we fhall fuppofe the philofopher, faid I, to deem the 
other pleafures as nothing in comparifon of that of knowing the truth, how 
it is, and that whilft he is always employed in learning fomething of this 
kind, he is not very remote from pleafure; but that he calls the other 
pleafures truly necelfary, as wanting nothing of the others, but where 
there is a neceftity for it. This, faid he, we mull well underftand. When 
therefore, faid 1 , thefe feveral lives, and the refpedtive pleafure of each, 
difpute among thcmfelves, not with reference to living more worthily or 
more bafely, or worfe or better - ; but merely with reference to this of liv¬ 
ing more pleafantly, or on the contrary more painfully,—how can we know 
W'hich of them fpeaks moft conformably to truth ? I am ndt quite able, 
faid he, to tell. But confider it thus. By what ought we to judge of 
whatever is to be rightly judged of? Is it not by experience, by pru¬ 
dence, and by reafon ? Or has any one a better criterion than thele ? 
How can he ? faid he. Confider now; of the three men, who is the 
moft experienced in all the pleafures? Whether does it appear to you that 
the avaricious man, in learning truth itfelf, what it is, is more experi¬ 
enced in the pleafure arifing from knowledge, than the philofopher is in 
that arifing from the acquifition of wealth ? There is, faid he, a great 
difference: for the philofopher, beginning from his childhood, mull, of 
neceftity, tafte the other pleafures; but what it is to know real beings, 
and how fweet this pleafure is, the lucrative man has no neceftity of tafte- 
ing, or of becoming experienced in ; but rather, when he earneftly endea¬ 
vours to effe£t this, it is no eafy matter. The philofopher then, laid I, 
far furpaftfes the lucrative man, at leaft in experience of both the pleafures. 
Far indeed. But what with reference to the ambitious man ? Is he more 
experienced in the pleafure arifing from honour, than the philofopher is 
in that arifing from intelle&ual energy ? Honour, faid he, attends ail of 
them, if they obtain each of them what they aim at: for the rich man is 
honoured by many, and fo is the brave, and the wife ; fo, as to that of 
honour, what fort of pleafure it is, all of them have the experience. But 
in the contemplation of being itfelf, what pleafure there is, it is impoffible 
for any other than the philofopher to have tailed. O 11 account of expe¬ 
rience then, faid I, he of all men - judges the bell. By far. And furely, 
along with prudence at leaft, he alone becomes experienced. Whylhould 
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he not? But even the organ by which thefe pleafures muft be judged is 
not the organ of the lucrative, nor of the ambitious, but of the philo- 
fopher. Which is it ? We laid fomewhere, that they mull be judged of 
by reafon, did we not ? Yes* But realoning is chiefly the organ of the 
philofopher. How Ihould it not ? If theu the things to be determined, 
were beft determined by riches and gain, what the lucrative matt com-, 
mended, or delpiled, • would of neceffity be moll agreeable to truth. En-. 
tirely. And if by honour, and victory and bravery, muft it not be as the. 
ambitious and contentious man determined? It is evident. But fince it is, 
by experience, and prudence, and reafon,—of neceffity, faid he, what the : 
philofopher and the lover of reafon commends muft be the moft true., 
Of the three pleafures, then, that is the moft pleafant which belongs to. 
that part of the foul by which we learn moft, and he among us in 
whom this part governs lives the moft pleafant life. How can it, faid 
he, be otherwife ? For the wife man, being the fovereign commender,, 
commends his own life. But which life, faid I, does our judge pronounce 
the fecond, and which the fecond pleafure ? It is plain, that of the war¬ 
like and ambitious man; for this is nearer to his own than that of the 
lucrative. And that of the covetous, as it appears, is laft of all. Why 
not ? faid he. Thefe things now have ‘thus fucceeded one another in 
order. And the juft man has twice now overcome the unjuft. The third 
victory now, a? at the Olympic games, is facred to Olympic Jupiter, the 
laviot|r; for conlider, that the pleafure of the others is not every way 
genuine, but that of the wife man is: nor are they pure, but fomehow 
lhadpw,ed. over, as I appear to, myfelf to have, heard from one of the 
wife men. And this truly would be the greateft and moft complete 
downfall of the unjuft. Extremely fo. But how do you mean ? 1 fliall 

thus trace it out, faid I, whilft in fearching you anfwer my queftions. Aik 
theu, he. Tell me then, replied I, do we not fay that pain is oppo- 
lite to pleafurp ? Eutirelv lb. And do we not lay likewife, that to feel 
neither pleafure nor pain is fomewhat ? We lay it is. That being in the 
middle of both, thefe, it is a certain tranquillity of the foul with reference 
to.them. Do you not thus underftand it ? Thus, replied he. Do you not 
remember, faid I, the fpeeches of the difeafed, which they utter in their 
lieknefs ? Which ? How that nothing is more pleafant than health, but 
2 that 
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that it efcaped their notice before they hecame fick, that it was the mod 
pleafant. I remember it, faid he. And are you not wont to hear thofe 
who are under any acute pain fay, that there is nothing more pleafant 
than a ceffation from pain ? I am wont to hear them. And you may 
perceive in men, I imagine, the fame thing, when they are in many other 
fuch like circurnftances, where, when in pain, they extol a freedom from 
pain, and the tranquillity of fuch a date, as being the mod pleafant, and 
do not extol that of feeling joy. Becaufe this, it is likely, faid he, be¬ 
comes at that time pleafant and defirable tranquillity. And when any one 
ceafeth, laid I, to feel joy, this tranquillity from pleafure will be painful. 
It is likely, faid he. This tranquillity, then, which we jud now faid was 
between the two, will at times become each of thefe, pain and pleafure. 
It appears fo. But is it truly poffible, that what is neither of the two. 
lhould become both ? It does not appear to me that it is. And furely at 
lead, when any thing pleafant or any thing painful is in the foul, both 
fenfatious are a certain motion; are they not? Yes. But did not that 
which is neither painful nor pleafant appear jud now to be tranquillity, 
and in the middle of thefe two ? It appears fo, indeed. How is it right, 
then, to deem it pleafant not to be in pain, or painful not to enjoy plea¬ 
fure ? It is by no means right. In thefe cafes, then, tranquillity is not 
really fo, faid I, but it appears plealimt in refpeft of the painful, and 
painful in refpedl of the pleafant. And there is nothing, genuine in thefe 
appearances as to the truth of pleafure, but a certain magical delufion. As 
our realbning Ihows, faid he. Confider then, faid I, the pleafures which 
do not arife from the ceffation of pains, that you may not frequently in 
the prefent difcourfe fuppofe that thefe two naturally thus fubfid, viz.- 
that pleafure is the ceffation of pain, and pain the ceffation of pleafure. 
How, faid he, and which pleafures do you mean? There are many 
others, faid I, but chiefly if you wife to confider the pleafures from 
f'mells ; for thefe, without any preceding pain, are on a fudden itnmenfely 
great, and, when they ceafe, they leave no pain behind them. Mod true; 
faid he. Let us not then be perfuaded that pure pleafure is the removal 
of pain, or pain the removal of pleafure. Let us not. But yet, faid I, 
thofe which extend through the body to the foul, and which are called! 
pleafures, the greated part of them almod, and the mod confiderable, are 
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of this fpecies, certain ceffations of pain. They are fo. And are not the 
preconceptions of pleafure and pain, which arife in the mind from the 
expectation of thefe things, of the fame kind ? Of the fame. Do you 
know then, faid I, what kind they are of, and what they chiefly refem- 
ble ? What ? faid he. Do you reckon, faid 1, there is any fuch thing in 
nature as this, the above, the below, and the middle? I do. Do you 
think then that any one, when he is brought from the below to the mid¬ 
dle, imagines any thing elfe than that he is brought to the above ? and when 
he ftands in the middle, and looks down whence he was brought, will he 
imagine he is any where elfe than above, whilft yet he has not feen the true 
above? By Jupiter, laid he, I do not think that fuch an one will imagine 
otherwife. But if he fhould again, faid I, be carried to the below, he would 
conj'efture he was carried to the below, and would conjecture according to 
truth. How fhould he not? Would he not be affeCted in all thefe refpeCts, 
from his not havirtg experience in what is really above, and in the middle, 
and below ? It is plain. Would you wonder then, that whilft men are inex¬ 
perienced in the truth, they have unfound opinions about many other things, 
—and that as to pleafure and pain,and what is between thefe, they are likewife 
affe&ed in this fame manner? So that, even when they are brought to what 
is painful, they imagine truly, and are truly pained ; but when from pain 
they are brought to the middle, they ftrongly imagine that they are arrived 
at fulnefs of pleafure. In the fame manner as thofe who along with the 
black colour look at the gray, through inexperience of the white, are de¬ 
ceived ; fo thofe who confider pain along with a freedom from pain, are 
deceived through inexperience of pleafure. By Jupiter, faid he, I fhould 
not wonder, but much rather if it were not fo. But confider it, faid I, 
in this manner. Are not hunger and thirfl, and fuch like, certain empti- 
neffes in the bodily habit ? What elfe ? And are not ignorance and folly 
an emptinefs in the habit of the foul ? Extremely fo. And is not the. 
one filled when it receives food, and the other when it poffefres intellect? 
Why ngt ? But which is the more real repletion, that of the lefs, or that 
of the more real being ? It is plain, that of the more real. Which fpe¬ 
cies, then, do you think, participates molt of a more pure cflence ; whether 
thefe which participate of bread and drink, and meat, and all fuch fort of 
nourifhment; or that fpecies which participates of true opinion and fcience, 
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and intelle£l, and', in Ihort, of all virtue? But judge o^.t in this manner. 
That which adheres to what is always fimilar, and immortal, and true, and 
is fo itfelf, and arifes in what is fuch, does it appear to you to have more 
of the reality of being, than that which adheres to what is never fimilar, 
and is mortal, which is fo itfelf, and is generated in a thing of this kind ? 
This, faid he, differs much from that which is always fimilar. Does then 
the effence of that which is always fimilar participate more of eflence than 
of fcience ? By no means. But what with relation to truth ? Nor of this 
neither. If it participate lefs of truth, does it not likewife do fo of effence? 
Of neceffity. In fhort, then, do not the genera relating to the care of the 
body participate lefs of truth and eflence, than thofe relating to the care of 
the foul ? By far. And the body lefs than the foul; do you not think fo ? 
1 do. Is not that which is filled with more real beings, and is itfelf a more 
real being, in reality more truly filled than that which is filled with lefs 
real beings, and is itfelf a lefs real being ? How fhould it not ? If then it 
be pleafant to be filled with what is fuitable to nature, that which is in 
reality filled, and with more real being, mull be made both more really 
and more truly to enjoy true pleafure ; but that which participates of left 
real being, mull be lefs truly and firmly filled, and participates of a more 
uncertain and lefs genuine pleafure. Moil neceffarily, laid he. Such then 
as are unacquainted with wifdom and virtue, and are always converfant 
in leadings and fuch like, are carried as it appears to the below, and back 
again to the middle, and there they wander for life. But never, pafling 
beyond this, do they look towards t.he true above, nor are carried to it; nor 
are they ever really filled with real being; nor have they ever tailed folid and 
pure pleafure; but, after the manner of brutes looking always downwards,and 
bowed towards earth and their tables, they live feeding and coupling; and 
from a lull of thefe things, kicking and pulhing at one another with iron 
horns and hoofs, they perilh through their unfatiablenels, as thofe who are 
filling with unreal being that which is no real being, nor friendly to them- 
felves. You pronounce mod perfeSly, Socrates, as from au oracle, laid 
Glauco, the life of thp multitude. Mull they not then, of neceffity, be 
converfant with pleafures mixed with pains, images of .the true pleafure, 
lhadowed over, and coloured by their pofition befide each other ? fo that 
both their pleafures and pains will appear vehement, and engender their 
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mad paffions in the foolifh. Hence alfo they muft fight about thefe things, 
as Stefichorus fays thofe at Troy fought about the image of Helen, through 
ignorance of the true one, Of neceffity, faid he, fomething of this kind 
muft take place. And what as to the irafcible part of the foul ? Muft 
not other fuch like things happen, wherever any one gratifies it, either in 
the way of envy, through ambition, or in the way of violence, through 
contentioufnefs, or in the way of anger, through morofenefs, purfuing a 
glut of honour, of conqueft, and of anger, both without reafon, and with¬ 
out intelligence ? Such things as thefe, faid he, muft neceflarily happen 
with reference to this part of the foul. What then, faid I, fhall we boldly 
fay concerning all the pleafures, both refpe&ing the avaricious and the 
ambitious part, that fuch of them as are obedient to fcience and reafon, 
and, in conjunction with thefe, purfue and obtain the pleafures of which the 
prudent part of the foul is the leader, fhall obtain the trueft pleafures, as 
far as it is pofliblefor them to attain true pleafure, and in as much as they 
follow truth, pleafures which are properly their own; if indeed what is 
beft for every one be moft properly his own ? But furely it is moft properly, 
faid he, his own. When then the whole foul is obedient to the philofo- 
phic part, and there is no fedition in it, then every part in other refpefts 
performs its proper bufinefs, and is juft, and alfo reaps its own pleafures, 
and fuch as are the beft, and as far as is poftible the moft true. Certainly, 
indeed. But when any of the others governs, it happens that it neither 
attains its own pleafures, and it compels the other parts to purfue a plea- 
furc foreign to them, and not at all true. It does fo, faid he. Do not then 
the parts which are the moft remote from philofophy and reafon moft 
efpecially effectuate fuch things ? Very much fo. And is not that which 
is moft remote from law and order, likewife moft remote from reafon ? 
It plainly is. And have not the amorous and the tyrannical defires ap¬ 
peared to be moft remote from law and order ? Extremely fo. And the 
royal and the moderate ones, the leaft remote ? Yes. The tyrant then, I 
think, fhall be the moft remote from true pleafure, and fuch as is moft 
properly his own, and the other fhall be the leaft. Of neceffity. And 
the tyrant, faid I, fhall lead a life the moft unpleafant, and the king the 
moft pleafant. Of great neceffity. Do you know then, faid I, how much 
more unpleafant a life the tyrant leads than the king ? If you tell me, faid 
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he. As there are three pleafures, as it appears, One genuine, and two 
illegitimate; the Tyrant in carrying the illegitimate to extremity, and 
flying from law and reafon, dwells with flavifh pleafures as his life-guards, 
and how far he is inferior is not eafily to be told, unlefs it may be done in 
this manner. How? faid he. The Tyrant is fomehaw the third 1 remote 
from the Oligarchic character; for the Democratic was in the middle 
between them. Yes. Does he not then dwell with the third image of 
pleafure, diftant from him with reference to truth, if our former reafbn- 
ings be true ? Juft fo. But the Oligarchic is the third again from the 
Royal, if we fuppofe the Ariftocratic and the Royal the fame. He is the 
third. The Tyrant then, faid I, is remote from true pleafure, the third 
from the third. It appears fo. A plain furface then, faid I, may be the 
image of tyrannical pleafure, as to the computation of length. Certainly. 
But as to power, and the third augment, it is mdtiifeft by how great a 
diftance it is remote. It is manifeft, faid he, to the computer at leaft. If 
now, converfely, any one fhall fay the King is diftant from the Tyrant as 
to truth of pleafure, as much as is the diftance of 9, and 20, and 700, fhall 
he not, on completing tire multiplication, find him leading the more 
pleafant life, and the Tyrant the more wretched one, by this fame diftance? 
You have heaped up, faid he, a prodigious account of the difference be¬ 
tween thefe two men, the juft and the unjuft, with reference to pleafure 
and pain. Yet the numbers are true, faid 1 , and correfponding to their 
lives, if indeed days, and nights, and months, and years, correfpond to them. 
But thefe, faid he, do correfpond to them. If then the good and juft 
man furpafTes fo far the evil and unjuft man in pleafure, in what a pro¬ 
digious degree further fhall he furpafs him in decorum of life, in beauty 

1 The following numbers are employed by Plato in this place. He conliders the Royal cha- 
rafter as analogous to unity, the Oligarchic to the number 3, and the Tyrannic to the number 
9. As 3 therefore is triple of unity, the Oligarchic is the third from the Royal character; and 
in a fimilar manner the Tyrant is diftant from the Oligarchift by the triple in number; for 
9 is the triple of 3, juft as 3 is the triple of I. But 9 is a plane number, the length of which 
is 3, and alfo its breadth. And a tyrannic, fays Plato, is the laft image of a royal life. He 
alfo calls 3 a power, becaufe unity being multiplied by it, and itfelf by itfelf, and 9 by it, there 
will be produced 3, 9, 27. But he calls the third augment 27, arifing from the multiplication 
of the power 3, and producing depth or a fulid number. Laftlv, 27 multiplied into itfelf pro¬ 
duces 729, which may be confidercd as a perfect multiplication, this number being the 6th 
power of 3; and 6 as is well known is a perfect number. Hence, as the King is analogous to 
1, he is faid, by Plato, to be 729 times diftant from the Tyrant. 
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and in virtue ! In a prodigious degree, by Jupiter, faid he. Be it fo, 
faid I. Since now we are come to this part of our argument, let us reca¬ 
pitulate what we firft faid, on account of which we have come hither : and 
it was fomewhere faid, that it was advantageous to do injustice, if one 
■were completely unjuft, but were reputed juft. Was it not fo faid? It 
was indeed. Now then, faid I, let us fettle this point, fince we have now 
fettled the other, with reference to ailing juftly and unjuftly, what power 
each of thefe poftfcftes in itfelf. How? faid he. Let us in our reafoning 
falhion an image of the foul, that the man who faid thofe things may know 
what he faid. Whit kind of image ? faid he. One of thofe creatures, 
faid I, -which are fabled to have been of old, as that of Chimtera, of Scylla, 
of Cerberus; and many others are fpoken of, where many particular na¬ 
tures exifted together in one. They are fpoken of indeed, faid he. Form 
now one figure of a®creature, various, and many-headed ' , having all 
around heads of -tame creatures, and of wild, and having power in itfelf 
of changing all thefe heads, and of breeding them out of itfelf. This is the 
work, faid he, of a Ikilful former: however, as the formation is eafier in 
reafoning, than in wax and fuch like, let it be formed. .Let there be now 
one other figure of a lion * and one of a man; but let the firft be by far the 
greateft, and the fecond be the fecond in bulk. Thefe are eafy, faid he, 
and they are formed. Conjoin now thefe three in one, fo as to exift fome- 
how with one another. They are conjoined, faid he. Form now around 
them the external appearance of one of them, that of the man; fo that to 
one who is not able to fee what is within, but who perceives only the ex¬ 
ternal covering, the man may appear one creature. This is formed around, 
faid he. Let us now tell him, who afierts that it is profitable to this man 
to do injuftice, but to do juftice is unprofitable, that he aflerts nothing 
elfe, than that it is profitable for him to feaft the multiform creature, and 
to make it ftrong ; and likewife the lion, and what refpe&s the lion, 
whilft the man he kills with famine, and renders weak, fo as to be dragged 
whichever way either of thole drag him; and that he will alfofind it advan¬ 
tageous never to accuftom the one to live in harmony with the other, nor 
to make them friends, but fuffer them to be biting one another, and to 

1 By this many-headed beaft, dejire is fignificd. 

a The lion fignifies anger , and the figure of a man reafott; for the whole foul is divided into 
reafon, anger, ai d defirc. 
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fight and devour each other. He, fa id he, who commendeth the doing 
injuftice, undoubtedly aflerts thefe things. And does not he again, who 
fays it is profitable to do juftice, fay that he ought to do and to fay fuch 
things by which the inner man (hall come to have the mod entire com¬ 
mand of the man, and, as a tiller of the ground, Ihall take care of the 
many-headed creature, cherilhitig the mild ones, and' nourilhing them, 
and hindering the wild ones from growing up, taking the nature of the 
Hon as his ally, and, having a common care for all, make them friendly 
to one another, and to himfelf, and fo nourilh them ? He who commends 
juftice undoubtedly fays fuch things as thefe. In all refpedls, then, he who 
commends juftice would feem to Ipeak the truth, but he who commends 
injuftice, to fpeak what is falfe ; for, with regard to pleafure, and ap- 
plaule, and profit, he who commends juftice fpeaks the truth, and he who 
difcommends it fpeaks nothing genuine. Nor does he difcommend with 
underftanding what he difcommends. Not at all, faid he, as appears to 
me at leaft. Let us then in a mild manner perfuade him (for it is not wil¬ 
lingly he errs), afking him, O blefted man! do not we lay that the 
maxims of things beautiful and bafe become fo, upon fuch accounts as 
thefe ? Thofe are good which fubjedt the brutal part of our nature moft 
to the man, or rather perhaps to that which is divine: but thofe are evil 
which enllave the mild part of our nature to the brutal. Will he agree 
with us ? or how ? He will, if he be advifed by me, faid he. Is there 
then any one, faid I, whom it avails, from this reafoning, to take gold 
unjuftlv, if lorfiething of this kind happens, if, whilft he takes the money, 
he at the fame time fubjedts the beft part of himfelf to the worft ? Or, if,> 
taking gold, he Ihould enllave a fon or daughter, and that even to favage and 
wicked men, fhall we not fay this would not avail him, not though he Ihould 
receive for it a prodigious fum ? But if he enflaves the moft divine part of 
himfelf to the moft impious and moft polluted part, without any pity, is he 
not wretched ? and does he not take a gift of gold to his far more dreadful 
ruin, than Euriphyle did when lhe received the necklace for her hulband’s 
life ? By far, faid Glauco; for I will anlwer you for the man. And do 
you not think that to be intemperate, has of old been difcommended on 
fuch accounts as thefe, becaule that in fuch a one that terrible, great and 
multiform beaft was indulged more than was meet ? It is plain, laid be. 
And are not arrogance and morofenefs blamed, when the lion and the 
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Terpentine difpofition increafes and ftretches beyond moafurei Entirely lo. 
And are not luxury and effeminacy blamed becaufe of the remiffnefs and 
loofenefs of this difpofition, when it engenders in the man cowardice ? 
What elfe ? Are not flattery and illiberality blamed, when any one makes 
this irafcible part itfelf fubjeft to the brutal crew, and, for the fake of 
wealth and its infatiable luff, accuftoms the irafcible to be affronted from 
its youth, and inftead of a lion to become an ape ? Entirely fo, faid he. 
But why is it, do you think, that mechanical arts and handicrafts are de- 
fpicable r Shall we fay it is on any other account than this, that when a man 
has the form of that which is belt in his foul naturally weak, fo as not toi 
be able to govern the creatures within himfelf, but to minifter to them, 
he is able only to learn what flatters them ? It is likely, faid he. In order 
then that fuch a one may be governed in the fame manner as the bell man, 
is, do we not fay that he muff be the fervant of one who is the beft, and 
who has within h'im the divine governor ?■ not at all conceiving that he 
Ihould be governed to the hurt of the fubjefl (as Thralymachus imagined)!, 
but, as it is beft for every one to be governed, by one divine and wife, moft 
efpecially poffefling it as his own within him, if not fubjedfing himfelf to 
it externally ; that as far as poflible we may all referable one another and 
befriends, governed by one and the fame ? Rightly, indeed, laid he. And 
law at leaft, faid I, plainly fhows it intends fuch a thing, being an ally to 
all in the city; as does likewife the government of children, in not allow¬ 
ing them to be free till we eftabliih in them a proper government, as in 
a city ; and having cultivated that in them which is bell, by that which 
is beft in ourfelves, we eftablilh a fimilar guardian and governor for 
youth, and then truly we fet it free. It Ihows indeed, faid he. In what 
way then Ihall we fay, Glauco, and according to what reafoning, that it is 
profitable to do injuftice, to be intemperate, or to do any thing bafe, by 
which a man Ihall indeed become more wicked, but yet (hall acquire 
more wealth, or any kind of power ? In no way, faid he. But how (hall 
we fay it is profitable for the unjuft to be concealed, and not to buffer 
punilhment ? or does he not indeed, who is concealed, ftill become more 
wicked ? but he who is not concealed, and is punifhed, has the brutal 
part quieted, and made mild, and the mild part fet at liberty. And the 
whole foul being fettled in the beft temper, in poffefling temperance and 
juftice, with wifdom, acquires a more valuable habit than the body does, 
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in acquiring vigour and beauty, with a found conftitution; in as far as the 
foul is more valuable than the body. Entirely fo, faid he. Shall not every 
one then, who poffefies intelleft, regulate his life in extending the whole 
of his powers hither, in the firft place, honouring thole difciplines which 
will render his foul of this kind, and defpifing all other things r It is plain, 
faid he. And next, faid I, with reference to a good habit of body and its 
nourilhment, he will fpend his life in attention to thefe, not that he may 
indulge the brutal and irrational pleafure ; nor yet with a view to health, 
nor, principally regarding this, to become ftrong and healthy, and beauti¬ 
ful, unlefs by means of thefe he is to become temperate like wife : but h* 
always appears to adjuft the harmony of the body for the fafce of the fym~ 
phony which is in the foul. By all means, laid he, if indeed he is to be 
truly mufical. That arrangement then, faid I, and fymphony ariling from 
the poffelTion of wealth, and that vulgar magnificence, he will not, in con- 
fequence of being allonilhed with the felicity of the multitude, increale 
to infinity, and bring on himfelf infinite evils. 1 do not think it, laid he. 
But looking, faid I, to that polity within himfelf, and taking care that 
nothing there be moved out of its place, through the greatnefs or finall- 
nefs of his property, governing in this manner as far as he is able, he 
will add to his fubftance, and fpend out of it. Entirely lo, faid he. 
He will regard honours likewife in the fame manner; fome he will 
willingly partake of, and tafte, which he judges will render him a 
better man, but thofe which he thinks would diffolve that habit of foul 
which fubfills within him, he will fly from both in private and in public. 
He will not then, faid he, be willing to aft in polities, if he takes care 
of this. Yes truly, faid I, in his own city, and greatly too. But not 
probably in his country, unlefs fome divine fortune befall him. I under- 
ftand, faid he. You mean in the city we have now eftablifhed, which 
exifts in our reafoning, fince it is nowhere on earth, at leaf!, as I imagine. 
But in heaven, probably, there is a model of it, laid 1 , for any one who 
inclines to contemplate it, and on contemplating to regulate himfelf accord¬ 
ingly ; and it is of no confequence to him, whether it does exift any where,, 
or fhall ever exift here. He does the duties of this city alone, and of no- 
other. It is reafonable, faid he. 


THE END OF THE NINTH BOOK. 
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I OBSERVE, faid I, with reference to many other things, that we have 
eftablifhed a city in a right manner, beyond what all others have done, and 
among thefe eftablilhments, I mean that refpe&ing poetry 1 as none of the 

leaft. 

1 The following admirable account of poetry, from the Explanation of the more difficult 
queftions in the Republic, by Proclus, will I doubt not be highly acceptable to the reader, as 
it both contains a mod accurate and fcientific divifion of poetry, and perfectly reconciles the 
prince of philofophers with the firft: of poets. 

“ There are three lives in the foul, of which the bed and mod perfect is that according to 
which it is conjoined with the Gods, and lives a life mod allied, and through the highed fimili- 
tude united to them; no longer fubfiding from itfelf but from them, running under its own 
intellect, exciting the ineffable impreffion of the one which it contains, and conne&ing like with 
like, its own light with that of the Gods, and that which is mod uniform in its own effence and 
life, with the one which is above all effence and life. That which is fecond to this in dignity 
and power, has a middle arrangement in the middle of the foul, according to which indeed it is 
converted to itfelf, defcending from a divinely infpired life •, and placing intelleft and fcience as 
the principles of its energy, it evolves the multitude of its reafons, furveys the all-various muta¬ 
tions of forms, colle£ts into famenefs intellect, and that which is the obje& of intelleift, and 
expreffes in images an intellectual and intelligible .effence. The third life of the foul is that 
which accords with its inferior powers, and energizes together with them, employing phantafies 
and irrational fenfes, and being entirely filled with things of a fubordinate nature. 

“ As there are therefore thefe three forms of life in fouls, the poetic divifion alfo fupcrnally 
proceeds together with the multiform lives of the foul, and is diverfified into firft, middle, and 
laft genera of energy. For, of poetry alfo, one kind has the higheft fubfiftence, is full of divine 
goods, and eftablifhes the foul in the caufes themfelves of things, according to a certain ineffable 
union, leading that which is filled, into famenefs with its replenifhing fourcc; the former im¬ 
materially fubje£ting itfelf to illumination, but the latter being incited to a communication of 
light; thus according to the Oracle ‘ perfecting works, by mingling the rivers of incorruptible 
fire.* It alfo produces one divine bond and a unifying mixture of that which is participated 
and the participant, eftabliftiing the whole of that which is fubordinate in that which is more 
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leaft. .Which ? faid he. That no part of it which is imitative be by any 
means admitted. For it appears, now moft of all, and with greateft per- 

fpicuity, 

excellent, and preparing that which is more divine alone to energize, the inferior nature being 
withdrawn, and concealing its own idiom in that which is fupcrior. This then, in fhort, is a 
mania better than temperance, and is diftinguifhed by a divine chara&eriftic. And as every 
different kind of poetry fubfifts according to a different hvparxis, or fummit of divine cffencc, fo 
this fills the foul energizing from divine infpiration, with fymmetry; and hence it adorns it 
lafl energies with meafures and rhythms. As therefore we fay that prophetic fury fubfifts 
according to truth, and the amatory according to beauty, in like manner we fay, that the 
poetic mania is defined according to divine fymmetry. 

“ The fecond kind of poetry which is fubordinate to this firft and divinely infpired fpecies, and 
which has a middle fuhfift ncc in the foul, is allotted its effence, according to a fcientific and 
intellc&ual habit. Hence it knows the effence of things, and loves to contemplate beautiful 
works and reafonings, and leads forth every thing into a mcafured and rhythmical interpretation. 
For you will find many progeny of good poets to be of this kind, emulous of thofe that 4re truly 
wife, full of admonition, the belt counfels, and intellc&ual fymmetry. It likewife extends the 
communication of prudence and every other virtue to thofe of a naturally good difpofition, and 
affords a reminifcence of the periods of the foul, of its eternal reafons, and various powers. 

“The third fpecies of poetry fubfcquent to thcfe, is mingled with opinions and phar.tafies, 
receives its completion through imitation, and is faid to be, and is nothing elfe than imitative 
poetry. At one time, it alone ufes affiniilation, and at another time defends apparent and not 
real affimilation. It confiderably raifes very moderate paffions, aftonifhes the hearers ; together 
with appropriate appellations and words, mutations of harmonies and varieties of rhythms, changes 
the difpofitions of fouls; and indicates the nature of things not fuch as they are, but fuch as 
they appear to the many; being a certain adumbration, and not an accurate knowledge of things. 
It alfo eftablifhes as its end the delight of the hearers; and particularly looks to the paflive part 
of the foul, which is naturally adapted to rejoice and be affli&ed. But of this fpecies of poetry,, 
as we have faid, one divifion is ajjimilative , which is extended to re£litude of imitation, but the 
other is yhatitajlic, and affords apparent imitation alone. 

“ Such then in fhort are the genera of poetry. It now remains to (how that thefe are alfo men¬ 
tioned hy Plato, and to relate fuch particulars as are conformable to his dogmas refpe&ing each. 
And in the firft place we (hall difeufs thofe wonderful conceptions refpe£ling divine poetry 
which may be colledled by him who does not negligently perufehis writings. For, thefe things 
being previoufly determined, it will 1 think be eafy to aflign apt reafons refpe&ing the fubfequent 
fpecies. In the Phsedrus, then, he denominates this divine poetry, ‘a poffeffion from the 
Mufes, and a mania, and fays, that it is fupernally imparted to a tender and Solitary foul; but 
that its employment is to excite and infpire with Bacchic fury, according to odes, and the reft 
of poetry, and its end, to inftrud pofterity in celebrating the infinite tranfaftions of the antients.*' 
From thefe words, it is perfectly evident that he calls the original and firft-operating caufe of 
poetry, the gift of the Mufes. For, as they fill all the other fabrications of the father of the 
univerfe, both the apparent and unapparent, with harmony and rhythmical motion, in like 
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fpicuity, that it is not to be admitted, fince the feveral forms of the foul 
have been diftinguifhed apart from one another. How do you mean ? 

That 

manner in the fouls which are poflefled by them they produce a veftige of divine fymmetry 
which illuminates divinely infpired poetry. But fince the whole energy of the illuminating 
power is in divine advents, and that which is illuminated gives itfelf up to the motions pro¬ 
ceeding from thence, and, abandoning its own habits, fpreads itfelf under the energies of that 
which is divine and uniform ; on this account, I think, he denominates fuch an illumination 
a pojfejfton and mania. He calls it a poJfeJfion y becaufe the whole illuminated foul gives itfelf up 
to the prefent effect of illuminating deity; and a mania , becaufe fuch a foul abandons its own 
proper energies for the idioms of the illuminating powers. 

“ In the next place, he deferibes the habit of the foul poflefled by the Mufes; and fays it 
ought to be tender and Jolitary. For a foul hard a^d refilling, and inobedient to divine illumi¬ 
nation, is difpofed contrary to the energy of divinely infpired pofleflion ; fince it thus rather 
fubfifts from itfelf than from that which illuminates, and is incapable of being properly im- 
preffed with its gifts. But a foul which is poflefled by other all-various opinions, and is filled 
with reafonings foreign from a divine nature, obfeures divine infpiration, mingling with the 
motions thence derived its own lives and energies. It is requifite therefore that the foul 
which is to be poflefled by the Mufes Ihould be tender and folitary, that it may be properly 
paflive to, and perfedlly fympathize with, divinity, and that it may be impaflive, unreceptiye, 
and unmingled with refpeft to other things. 

“ In the third place, therefore, he adds the common employment of fuch an aptitude, and of 
pofleflion and mania from the Mufes. For to excite and infpire with Bacchic fury, is the pro¬ 
vince both of that which illuminates and that which is illuminated, and which gives completion 
to the fame thing; the former moving fupernally, and the latter fpreading itfelf under the 
moving caufe. Excitation is indeed a refutre£lion and unperverted energy of the foul, and a 
converfion to divinity from a lapfe into generation. But Bacchic fury is a divinely infpired 
motion, and an unwearied dance, as it were, towards a divine nature, giving perfe£lion to the 
poflefled. But again, both thefe are requifite, that the poflefled may not incline to that which 
is worfe, but may be eafily moved to a more excellent nature. 

“In the fourth place he adds, that the end of this divine poetry is to inflru£l pofterity in 
celebrating the infinite deeds of the antients. Hence, he evidently teftifies that human affairs 
become more perfe£l and fplendid when they are delivered from a divine mouth, and that true 
erudition is produced in the auditors of fuch poetry. Not that it is adapted to juvenile tuition, 
but pertains to thofe that are already perfe£l in politic difeipline, and lequire a more myftic 
tradition refpe£ling divine concerns. Such poetry, therefore, inftrucls the hearers more than 
any other, when it is divine, and when its divine nature becomes manifefl to its auditors. 
Hence Plato very properly prefers this poetry which fubfifts from the Mufes in tender and foli¬ 
tary fouls, to every other human art. ‘ For the poet, lays he, who approaches to the poetic 
gates without fuch a mania, will be imperfe£l, and his poetry, fo far as it is di£lated by pru¬ 
dence, will vanifh before that which is the progeny of fury.* In this manner, therefore, dees 
Socrate* in the Phjedrus inftrud us in the peculiarities of divine poetry, which differs 
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That I may tell it as to yon, (for you will not accufc me to the compofers 
of tragedy, and the reft of the imitative kind) all fuch things as thefe feem 

tor 

both from divine prophecy, and the teleftic art, and refer its firft unfolding into light, to 
the Gods. 

“ With thefe things alfo, what he fays in the Io accords, when he is difcourfing with tflbc 
Thapfodift about this fpecies of poetry; for here he moil clearly evinces that the poetry of 
Homer is divine, and, to others that are converfant with it, is the caufe of entbufiaftic energy. 
For when the rhapfodift fays, that he can fpeak copiouily on the poems of Homer, but by no 
means on the writings of other poets, Socrattes affigning the reafon of this fays, 1 It is not 
from art, that you fpeak well concerning Homer, but becaufe you arc moved by a divirur 
power/ And that this is true is indeed perfe£Uy evident. For thofe who do any thing by art, 
are able to produce the fame effedl in all fimilars •, but thofe that operate by a certain divine 
power about any thing which fubfiils with fymmetry, can no longer thus operate with refpedk 
to other things which neceflarily have the fame power. Whence then a power of this kind is 
derived to the rhapfodift, which particularly conne£ls him with Homer, but no longer with 
other poets, Socrates afterwards teaches us, ufing the ftone which is vulgarly called Hercu- 
laean, as a moft perfpicuous example of the moll perfect pofleflion from the Mufes. ‘ This 
ftone then/ fays he, ‘not only draws to itfelf iron rings, but inferts in them a power attra&ive 
of things fimilar, fo as to enable them to draw other rings, and form a chain of rings, or pieces 
of iron, depending one from another.* 

“ Let us in the next place hear what Socrates adds fimilar to thefe things, refpe&ing divine 
poetry. ‘ Thus then/ fays he, ‘ the Mufe makes men divine ; and from thefe men thus infpired, 
others catching the facred power form a chain of divine enthufiafts.’ Here, in the firft place, 
be fpeaks of the divine caufe in the fingular number, calling it the Mufe, and not, as in the 
Phaedrus, a potTefiion from the Mufes, and a mania pertaining to their whole multitude, that 
he may refer all the number of thofe that are moved enthufiaftically to one monad, as it weTe, 
the primary principle of poetry. For poetry fubfifts uniformly and occultly in the firft mover; 
but fecondarily, and in a revolved manner, in poets moved by that monad ; and laftly, and in a 
miniftrant degree, in the rhapfodifts, who are led back to this caufe through poets as the media. 
In the next place, by extending divine infpiration fupernally, as far as to the laft mixtures, he 
evidently, at the fame time, celebrates the fecundity of the firft moving principle, and moft 
clearly evinces the participation of the firft participants. For that poets ihould be able to 
excite others by their poems to a divinely infpired energy, indicates that there is a moft confpi- 
cuous prefence in them of a divine nature. Confequent to thefe things, therefore, he alfo adds 
what follows refpetting the pofleflion of poets. “ The beft epic poets/ fays he, * and all fuch as 
excel in compofing any kind of verfes to be recited, frame not thofe their admirable poems 
from the rules of art, but, pofiefled by the Mufe, they write from divine infpiration. Nor is it 
otherwife with the beft lyric poets, and all other fine writers of verfes to be fung.* And 
again, afterwards, he fays, ‘ For a poet is a thing light and volatile, and facred, nor is he able 
to write poetry till he becomes divine, and has no longer the command of his intelleft.* And 
laftly, he adds: ‘ Hence it is that the poets indeed fay many fine things, whatever their fub- 
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to be the ruin of the dianoctic part of the hearers, viz. of fuch of them 
as have not a medicine to enable them to difcern their peculiar nature. 

From 

]e& be, juft as you clo concerning Homer *, but, not doing it through any rules of art, each of 
them is able to fucceed from a divine delliny in that fpecies of poetry only to which he is im¬ 
pelled by the Mufe/ 

“In all thefe citations, therefore, Plato evidently eftablilhes divine poetry in a divine caufe, 
which he calls a Mufe *, in this emulating Homer, who at one time looks to the multitude, and 
at another to the union of the feries of the Mufes; as when he fays, * O Mufes, fing,’ and 
4 Sing me the man, O Mufe/ In the middle of this principle of enthufiaftic motions, and of 
the laft echoes* of infpiration, beheld in rhapfodifts according to fympathy, Plato eftablilhes 
poetic mania, moving and being moved, fupernally filled, and transferring to others the illu¬ 
mination which originates from thence, and which imparts one conjunction to the laft partici¬ 
pants with the participated monad. 

“ With thefe things alfo we may coharmonize what is faid by the Athenian gueft in the third 
book of the Laws concerning poetry, and whatTimjeus fays refpeCting poets. For the former fays* 
* That the poetic genus is divinely infpired, that it compofcs facred hymns, and, with certain 
Graces and Mufes, relates many things that have been truly tranfaCted and the latter ex¬ 
horts us to follow poets infpired by Phoebus, as ‘being the foils of Gods, and knowing the con¬ 
cerns of their progenitors, though their aflertions are not probable, and are unaccompanied 
with demonftrations/ From all which it is eafy to underftand what the opinion of Plato was 
concerning divine poetry, and the poets characterized according to it ; and that thefe are efpe- 
cially meflengers of divine names, and are in an eminent manner acquainted with the affairs of 
their fathers. When, therefore, he takes notice of mythical fictions, and corrects the more 
ferious part of the writings of poets, fuch as thofe refpeCting bonds, caftrations, loves, venereal 
connections, tears and laughter, we mult fay that he alfo efpecially teftifies that thefe things 
arc properly introduced, according to the theory, which is concealed in thefe fymbols, as under 
veils. For he who thinks that poets are particularly worthy of belief in affairs refpeCting the 
Gods, though they fpeak without demonftration from divine information, mult certainly admire 
divine fables +, through which they deliver the truth concerning divine natures. And he who 
calls the poetic genus divine, cannot alfo aferibe to it an impious and gigantic opinion refpeCt¬ 
ing divine concerns. He likewife who evinces that the aflertions of poets are attended with 
certain Graces and Mufes, mult entirely confidcr an inelegant, unharmonious, and ungraceful 
phantafy, as very remote from the theory of divine poets. When therefore in his Republic he 
eftablifhes by law, that poetry, and the indication through fables, are not adapted to the ears of 
youth, he is very far from defpifing poetry itfelf, but removes the juvenile habit, as unexcrcifed 
in the hearing of fuch things} from fnflion of this kind. For, as he fays in the Second Alci- 
biades, 4 The whole of poetry is naturally enigmatical, and is not obvious to the under- 
llanding of every one/ And hence, in the Republic, he clearly fay?> 4 That a youth is not 

* For aro%i}[j,aruir in the original read a^y/r^T.rwv. 

f luftead of reading roif ey tqi$ [wSus after ^a^uacrsrai I read revs tv9ew< ftvhvf, 
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From what confideration, faid he, do you fay fo ? It mu ft he fpoken, 
laid I, although a certain friendfhip, at leaft, and reverence for Homer, 

which 

able to diftinguifh what is allegory, and what is not.* We mull fay, therefore, that he en¬ 
tirely admits infpired poetry, which he calls divine, and thinks it proper that thofe by whom it 
is poflefied (hould be venerated in filence. And thus much concerning the fir ft kind of poetry, 
which fubfifts, from a divine origin, in tender and folitary fouls. 

“ In the next place, let us contemplate that fpecies of poetry, which has a fcientific knowledge 
of things, and which energizes according to intellect and prudence ; which unfolds to men 
many names concerning an incorporeal nature, and leads forth into light many probable 
dogmas refpe&ing a corporeal fubfiftence ; inveftigates the mod beautiful fymmetry in manners, 
and the difpolition contrary to this; and adorns all thefe with proper meafures and rhythms. 
The Athenian gueft fays, that the poetry of Theognis is of this kind, which he praifes beyond 
that of Tyrtseus, becaufe Theognis is a teacher of the whole of virtue, and which extends to 
the whole political life. For the one admits a fidelity which receives its completion from all 
the virtues, expels from politics that moft true vice fedition, and leads into confent the lives 
of thofe that are perfuaded. But the other praifes the habit of fortitude by itfelf alone, and 
exhorts to this thofe that negle£t the other virtues. It will however be better to hear the 
words themfelves of Plato*: ‘ We have, too, the poet Theognis a witnefs in our favour, who 
was a citizen of the Megarenfians in Sicily. For he fays, 

Who faithful in infane fedition keeps, 

With filver and with ruddy gold may vie. 

We fay therefore that fuch a one will conduct himfelf in the moft difficult war, in a manner 
nearly as much fuperior to the other, asjuftice, temperance, and prudence, when conjoined 
with fortitude, are fuperior to fortitude alone. For no one can be found faithful and found 
in feditions without the whole of virtue.* Here, therefore, he admits Theognis as partaking 
Of political fcience, and all the virtues. 

“ But in the Second Alcibiades, defining the moft right and fafe mode of prayer, he refers it 
to a certain wife poet: ‘ To me,’ fays he, ‘Alcibiades, it feems probable that fome wife man 
or other, happening to be connected with certain perfons void of underftanding, and obferving 
them to purfue and pray for things which it were better for them ftill to be without, but which 
appeared to them good, compofed for their ufe a common prayer; the words of which are 
nearly thefe : King Jupiter, grant us what is good, be it or not the fubje£l of our prayers, 
and avert from us what is evil, though we ftiould pray for it.* For the fcientific man alone 
knows how to diftinguifh the reparation of good and evil, and a converfe with a divine nature 
adapted to the middle habits of men. And on this account Socrates calls the poet that com¬ 
pofed this prayer a wife man, as forming a judgment of the natures of thofe that prayed, nei¬ 
ther through divine infpiration, nor right opinion, but through fcience alone, as regarding 
their habits, and preferving that which becomes the beneficent powers of the Gods. For, to 
convert all of them through prayer to the one royal providence of Jupiter, to fufpend the fub- 


* See the ill book of the Laws. 
3 L 2 
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which I have had from my childhood, retrains me from telling it; for he 
feems truly both to have been the firft teacher and leader of all 'thefe good 

compofers 

iiftence of good from the power of divinity, to obliterate the generation of true evils through 
the benevolence of a more excellent nature, and, in fhort, to aflert that thefe things are unknown 
to thofe that pray, but are feparated by divinity according to proper boundaries, is the work 
of wifdom and fcience, and not of any thing cafual. Very properly therefore do we fay that 
fuch poetry is wife and fcientific. For the poetry which is able to aflign right opinions to mid¬ 
dle habits, muft itfelf fubfift according to perfect fcience, 

“ In the third place, therefore, let us fpeak concerning imitative poetry, which, we have already 
faid, at one time affimilates things, and at another expreffes them according to appearance.— 
The Athenian gueft clearly delivers to us the affimilative part of this poetry; but Socrates, in 
the Republic, deferibes its phantaftic part: and how thefe differ from each other, I mean the 
-affimilative and phantaftic fpecies of imitation ; the Eleatean gueft fufficiently informs us: ‘ For 
I appear,* fays he, ‘ to perceive two fpecies of imitation, one, the conje£lural or affimilative art, 
which then efpecially takes place when fome one gives birth to imitation by imparting to every 
particular fuch things as are fit, in length, breadth, and depth, according to the fymmetries of 
its exemplar, and befides thefe things colours alfo.— The^. Do not all imitators endeavour to 
effeft this ?— Guest. Not thofe who perform or paint any great work. For, if they were to im¬ 
part to them the true fymmetry of things beautiful, you know that the parts above would appear 
fmaller, and thofe below larger than is fit; through the one being feen by us afar oft', and the other 
near.—T he^e. Entirely fo. Artifts therefore, bidding farewell to truth, do not produce in 
images truly beautiful fymmetries, but thofe which appear to be fo.’ Very properly there¬ 
fore, I think, does the Eleatean gueft at the end of the dialogue, wifhing to bind the fophift by 
the definitive method, eftablifh one part of the art effe£live of images to be affimilative, and the 
other phantaftic; the one fabricating the image fuch as is the exemplar; the other preparing 
that which it produces to appear like that which it imitates. However, of affimilative poetry^ 
the Athenian gueft fpeaks feparately in the fccond book of the Laws, where he treats of mufic 
which does not make pleafure its end, but a true and fimilar imitation of its exemplar, to which 
place we refer the reader. 

“ But Socrates fpeaking in this book of phantaftic poetry, and having fhown that a poet of 
this kind is the third from truth, and imitative, compares fuch poetry to a pi&ure, which repre- 
fents not the works of nature but of artificers, and thefe not fuch as they are, but fuch as they 
appear. Hence, he clearly evinces that the phantaftic fpecies of poetry regards pleafure 
a'one, and the delight of thofe that hear it. For, of imitative poetry, the phantaftic falls fhort 
of the affimilative, fo far as the latter regards re&itude of imitation, but the former thff plea¬ 
fure produced in the multitude from the energies of the phantafy. Such then are the genera of 
poetry which are thought worthy of diftin£tion by Plato; one, as better than fcience, an¬ 
other as fcientific, a third as converfant with, and a fourth as falling off from, right opinion. 

«* Thefe things then being determined, let us return to the poetry of Homer, and contem¬ 
plate rcfplendent in it every poetic habit, and particularly thofe which regard re&itude and 
beauty. For when he energizes enthufiaftically, is poffeffed by the Mufes, and narrates myftic 
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compofers of tragedy : but the man mull not be honoured preferably to the 
truth. But what I mean mult be fpoken. By all means, laid he. Hear 

me 

conceptions about the Gods themfelves, then he energizes according to the firft and divinely 
infpired fpecies of poetry. But when he relates the life of the foul, the diverfities in its nature, 
and fuch political concerns as pertain to it, then he efpecially fpeaks fcientifically. Again, 
when he prefents us with forms of imitation adapted to things and perfons themfelves, then he 
employs aflimilative imitation. But when he diredls his attention to that which appears to the 
multitude, and not to the truth of things, and thus feduces the fouls of his hearers, then he is a 
poet according to the phantaflic fpecies. To illuftrate what I mean, that I may begin from the 
lad imitation of the poet, he fometimes defcribes the rifing and fetting of the fun, not as each) 
of thefe is, nor as each is eftedled, nor imitating this in his verfes, but as it appears to us through 
diftance. This then, and every thing of this kind may be called the phantaflic part of his 
poetry. But when he imitates heroes warring, or confulting, or fpeaking according to the forma 
of life, fome as prudent, others a 3 brave, and others as ambitious, then I fhould fay that this ia 
the work of aflimilative poetry Again, when in confequence of knowing either the diverfity of 
fubfiflence in the parts of the foul, he unfolds and teaches it, or the difference between the 
image and the foul by which it is ufed, or the order of the elements in the univerfe, viz. of 
earth, water, tether, heaven, or any thing elfe of this kind, then I fhould confidently aflert that 
this originated from the feientifle power of poetry. And after all thefe, when he teaches ua 
concerning the demiurgic mouad, and the triple diflribution of wholes, or concerning the 
bonds of Vulcan, or the connexion of the paternal intelle£lion of Jupiter with the prolific 
divinity of Juno, then I fhould fay that he is clearly enthuflaflic, and that fuch like fables are 
devifed by him, in confequence of his being pofleffed by the Mufes. But Homer himfelf alfb 
manifefts in the bard Demodocus, an energy originating from the Gods, when Ulyflesfays of 
his fong, that he began it impelled by a God, that he was divinely infpired, and that the Mufe 
loved him, or the God that is the leader of the Mufes: 

The Mufe, Jove’s daughter, or Apollo, taught 
Thee aptly thus the fate of Greece to fing, 

And all the Grecians, hardy deeds and toils*. 

And that Homer by Demodocus intended after a manner to reprefent himfelf, and introduced 
him as a pattern of his own calamities, is an opinion fufhciently celebrated. And the verfes. 
With clouds of darknefs quench’d his vifual ray r 
But gave him fkill to raife the lofty lay, ' 

appear dire&ly to refer to the fabled blindnefs of Homer. He therefore clearly contends, that 
Demodocus fays what he does fay from divine infpiration. But it is well that we have men¬ 
tioned Demodocus, and his divinely infpired fong. For it appears to me that the mufician* 
who are thought worthy of being mentioned by Homer, unfold the abovementioned genera- 
of poetry. For Demodocus, as we have faid, was divinely inlpired, both in narrating divine 


and 


Odyff. lib. viii. ver. 488 .. 
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me then, or rather anfwer me. Afk. Can you tell me perfe6Hy, what 
at all imitation is ? for I do not myfelf altogether underftaud what it 

means. 

and human concerns, and is (aid to have fufpended his mufic from divinity. But Fhcmius, the 
Ithacenfian bard, is principally characterized according to a mere knowledge of divine and 
human affairs. For Penelope fays to him, 

Alluring arts thou know'll, and what of old 
Of Gods and Heroes facred bards have told *. 

The third is the lyrift of Clytcmneftra, who was as it feems an imitative poet, employed right 
opinion, and extended the melodies of temperance to that female. Hence, as long as he 
remained with her, (lie perpetrated no unholy deed, in confequence of her irrational life being 
charmed to temperance by difeiplinative fong. The fourth mufician may be placed as ana¬ 
logous to the phantaftic fpecies of poetry; and this is that Thamyris with whole fong the 
Mufes being indignant, are faid to have caufed it to ceafe. For he was converfant with a mufic 
much more diverfified and fenfible, and calculated to plcafe the vulgar. Hence he is faid to have 
contended with the Mpfcs, as preferring a more various mufic to that which is more fimple and 
more adapted to thofe divinities, and as falling from the benevolence of the Goddeffes. For 
the anger of the Mufes does not refer any paffion to them, but indicates the inaptitude of 
Thamyris to their participation. This then is the fong which ismoft remote from truth, which 
calls forth the paflions of the foul, and is phantaftic, and neither poffeffes with refpe£t to imita¬ 
tion, right opinion, or fcience. We may therefore behold all the kinds of poetry in Homer, 
but particularly the enthufiaftic, according to which, we have faid, he is principally chara£le- 
rifed. Nor are we fingular in this opinion ; but, as we have before obferved, Plato himfelf, 
in many places, calls him a divine poet, the molt divine of poets, and in the higheft: de¬ 
gree worthy of imitation. But the imitative and at the fame time phantaftic poetry 
has a molt obfeure fubfiftence in Homer; fince he never ufes it but for the purpofe of 
procuring credibility from the vulgar, and when it is perfectly unavoidable. As there¬ 
fore, if a man entering into a well regulated city, and beholding intoxication there em¬ 
ployed for a certain ufeful purpofe, fhould neither imitate the prudence in the city, nor its 
whole order, but intoxication itfelf alone,—as in this cafe the city is not to be blamed as the 
caufe of his conduft, but the peculiar imbecility of his judgment; in like manner, 1 think, tra¬ 
gic poets, being emulous of the laft fpecics of Homeric poetry, fhould refer the principle of their 
error not to Homer, but to their own impotency. Homer therefore may be called the leader 
of tragedy, fo far as tragic poets emulate him in other refpe&s, and diftribute the different 
parts of his poetry; imitating phantafiically what he afferts njpmilatively , and adapting to the 
ear3 of the vulgar what he compofes fcientifically. Homer, however, is not only the teacher 
pf tragedy (for he is this according to the laft fpecies of his poetry), but likewife of the whole 
of that which is imitative in Plato, and of the whole theory of that philofopher.” 

Proclus concludes his apology for Homer with obferving as follows: “ The reafon,” fays he, 
** as it appears to me, that impelled Plato to write with fuel) feverity againft Homer, and the 

* Odyff, lib. i. 
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means. And fliall I then any how underftand it ? faid he. That would 
be no way flrange, faid I; fince thole who are dim-fighted perceive many 
things fooner than thofe who fee more clearly. The cafe is fo, faid he ; 
but whilft you are prefent, I fhould not be able to adventure to tell, even 
though fomething did appear to me. But confider it yourfelf. Are you 
willing then, that we hence begin our inquiry in our ufual method ? for 
we were wont to fuppofe a certain fpecies with refpedt to many individuals, 
to which we give the fame name ; or do you not underftand me ? I un~ 
derltand. Let us fuppofe now fuch among the many, as you pleafe ; as r 
for example, there are many beds and tables, if you pleafe. Why are 
there not ? But the ideas ', at leaf refpediing thefe pieces of.furniture, 

are 

imitative fpecies of poetry, was the corruption of the times in which he lived: for philofophy 
was then defpifed, being accufed by fome as ufelefs, and by others entirely condemned. On the 
contrary, poetry was then held in immoderate admiration ; its imitative power was the fubjedt 
of emulation ; it was confidered as adequate alone to difeiplinative purpofes; and poets, becaufe 
they imitated every thing, perfuaded themfelves that they knew all things, as is evident from-, 
what Socrates fays in this dialogue. Hence Plato, indignant at the prevalence of fuch an 
opinion, ihows that the poetic and imitative genus wanders far from the truth, which philofo- 
phy, the faviour of fouls, imparts. For,from the fame benevolent wifli through which he accufes 
the fophifts and popular orators, as unable to contribute any thing to virtue, he alfo blames the 
poets, and particularly the compofers of tragedy, and fuch imitators as devife that which may- 
charm their hearers, and not that which may promote virtue ; and who inchant, but do not 
inftrudf, the multitude. But he confiders Homer as deferving a fimilar reprehenfion, becaufe 
he is the leader of this fpecies of poetry, and affords to tragedians the feeds of imitation. For 
thus it was requifite to recall the men of his age from aftonilhment refpecling poetry, through; 
an immoderate attachment to which, they negledted true difeipline. With a view therefore to 
the inftrudtion of the multitude, to correct an abfurd phantafy, and exhort to a philofophic life,, 
he reprobates the tragedians, who were then called public preceptors, as dire£ling their attention 
to nothing fane; and, at the fame time, remits his reverence for Homer, and, ranking him in 
the fame clafs with tragic poets, blames him as an imitator. 

“ Nor is it wonderful, that the fame poet fhould be called by him, both divine, and the third- 
from the truth. For, fo far as he is pofTefTed by the Mufes, he is divine; but, fo far as he is- 
an imitator, he is the third from the truth.” 

1 We muff not fuppofe that Plato, in fpeaking of the idea of a bed and table, mean to fignify 
that there is an idea of each of thefe i:i the intelledl of the demiurgus of the univerfe; or, in 
fhort, that there arc ideas of things artificial; but he calls by the name of idea, the reafon or 
produdtive principle which fubfifts in the dianoetic power of the artificer: and this reafon, he 
fays, is the offspring of deity, becaufe he is of opinion, that this very artificial principle itfelf 

is» 
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are two ; one of bed, and one of table. Yes. And are we not wont to 
fay, that the workmen of each of thefe fpecies of furniture, looking to¬ 
wards the idea, make in this manner, the one the beds, and the other 
the tables which we ufe ? and all other things after the fame manner. 
For no one of the artifts makes, at leaft, the idea itfelf; for how can he ? 
By no means. But fee now whether you call fuch a one as this an artift ? 
Which ? One who does all fuch things, as each manual artificer does. 
You mention fome fkilful and wonderful man. Not yet, at leaft; but 
you will much more fay fo prefently ; for this fame mechanic is not only 
able to make all forts of utenfils, but he makes alfo every thing which 
lprings from the earth, and he makes all forts of animals, himfelf as well as 
others : and befides thefe things, he makes the earth, and heaven, and the 
Gods, and all things in heaven, and in Hades under the earth. You mention, 
faid he, a perfectly wonderful fophift. You do not believe me; but tell 
me, does it appear to you that there is not any fuch artifl ? or that, in 
one refpedt, he is the maker of all thefe things, and in another he is not? 
or do you not perceive that even you yourfelf might be able to make all 
thefe things, in a certain manner at leaft? And what, faid he, is this 
manner? It is not difficult, faid I, but is performed in many ways, and 
quickly; but in the quickeft manner of all, if you choofe to take a mirror, 
and carry it round every where; for then you will quickly make the fun, 
and the things in the heavens, quickly the earth, quickly yourfelf, and 
the other animals, and utenfils, and vegetables, and all that was now 
mentioned. Yes, faid he, the appearances, but not however the real 
things. You come well, faid I, and feafonably, with your remark; for 
I imagine that the painter too is one of thefe artifts. Is he not? How is 
it poffible he fhould not? But you will fay, I think, that he does not 
make what he makes, true, although the painter too, in a certain man¬ 
ner, at leaft, makes a bed, does he not ? Yes, faid he, he too makes only 

is imparted to fouls from divinity. Proclus, on the Parmenides, well obferves, that 3n argument 
of the truth of this may be derived from hence,— that Plato calls a poet the third from, or with 
refpeft to, the truth, placing him analogous to a painter, who dees not make a bed, but the 
image of it. The form of bed, therefore, in the dianoetic part of the artificer, ranks as firft 
with refpeil to truth ; the bed which he makes as fecond s and that which is painted as the third. 
But if there was an idea of bed in the intellefl of divinity, the painter would be the fourth and 
not the third from the truth. 
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the appearance. But what with reference to the bed-maker ? Did you 
not indeed fay, juft now, that he does not make the form which we lav 
exit's, which is bed, but a particular bed? I laid lb indeed. If then he 
docs not make that which is, he does not make real being, but fomc fuch 
tiling as being, but not being itfelf: but if any one Ihould lay, that the 
work of a bed-maker, or of any other handicraft, were real being, he would 
feem not to fay true. He would, faid he, as it muft appear to thofc who 
arc convcrfant in luch kind of reafonings. Let us not then at all wonder 
if this likewife happen to be fomewhat obfeure with reference to the truth. 
Let us not. Are yon willing then, faid I, that, with reference to thefe 
very things, we inquire concerning the imitator, who he really is? If you are 
willing, laid he. Are there not then thefe three forts of beds? One which 
exifts in nature, and which vve may fay, as I imagine, God made, or who 
elfe ? None, I think. And one which the joiner makes. Yes, faid he. 
And one which the painter makes. Is it not fo ? Be it fo. Now the 
painter, the'bed-maker, God, thefe three prefide over three fpecies of beds. 
They are three, indeed. But God, whether it were that he was not willing, 
or whether there was fome neceflity for it, that he Ihould not make but 
one bed in nature, made this one only, which is really bed; but two 
fuch, or more, have never been produced by God, nor ever will be pro¬ 
duced. How fo ? laid he. Becaufe, faid I, if he had made but two, again' 
one would have appeared, the form of which both thefe two would have 
poftefled, and that form would be, that which is bed, and not thofe two. 
Right, faid he. God then, I think, knowing thefe things, and willing to 
be the maker of bed, really, and really exifting, but not of any particular 
bed, nor to be any particular bed-maker, produced but one in nature. It 
appears fo. Are you willing, then, that we call him the planter of this, or 
ibmething of this kind? It is juft, faid he, fince he has, in tiieir nature, 
made both this, and all other things. But what as to the joiner? Is not 
he the workman of a bed? Yes. And is the painter, too, the workman 
and maker of fuch a work ? By no means. But what will you fay he is 
with relation to bed? This, faid he, as it appears to me, we may moft 
reafonably call him, the imitator of what thefe are the workmen of. Be it 
Jo, faid I; you call him then the imitator who makes what is generated 
the third from nature? Entirely fo, faid he. And this the compofer of 
vol. i. 3 m tragedy 
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tragedy (hall be likewifc, flnce he is an imitator, rifing as a fort of third 
from the King and the truth ; and in like manner all other imitators. It 
feems fo. We have agreed then as to the imitator; but tell me this con¬ 
cerning the painter, whether do you think he undertakes to imitate each 
particular thing in nature, or the works of artifts ? The works of artifts, 
laid he. Whether, fuch as they really are, or fuch as they appear ? Deter¬ 
mine this further. How do you fay ? replied he. Thus. Does a bed 
differ any thing from itfelf, whether he view it obliquely, or dire&ly 
oppofite, or in any particular pofition ? or, does it differ nothing, but 
only appears different, and in the fame way as to other things ? Thus, 
faid he, it appears, but differs nothing. Confider this too, with reference 
to which of the two does painting work, in each particular work; whether 
with reference to real being, to imitate it as it really is, or with re¬ 
ference to what is apparent, as it appears; and whether is it the imi¬ 
tation of appearance, or of truth ? Of appearance, faid he. The 
imitative art, then, is far from the truth : and on this account, it feems, 
he is able to make thefe things, becaufe he is able to attain but to 
fome fmall part of each particular, and that but an image. Thus 
we lay that a painter will paint us a fhoemaker, a joiner, and other 
artifts, though he be Ikilled in none of thofe arts; yet he will be able to 
deceive children and ignorant people, if he be a good painter, when he 
paints a joiner, and ftiows him at a diftance, fo far as to make them ima¬ 
gine he is a real joiner. Why not ? But this, I think, my friend, we 
muft conlider with reference to all thefe things; that when any one tells 
us of fuch a painter, that he has met with a man who is Ikilled in all 
manner of workmanlhip, and every thing elfe which every feveral artift 
underftands, and that there is nothing which he does not know more accu¬ 
rately than any other perlbn, we ought to reply to fuch an one, that he is 
a iimple man, and that it feems, having met with fome magician, and 
mimic, he has been deceived ; fo that he has appeared to him to know 
every thing, from his own incapacity to diftinguilh between Icieuce, and 
ignorance, and imitation. Moft true, faid he. Ought we not then, faid 
I, in the next place, to confider tragedy, and its leader, Homer? lince we 
hear from fome, that thefe poets underftand all arts, and all human affairs, 
refpefling virtue and vice, and likewife all divine things ; for a good poet 
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mull neceflarily compofe with knowledge, if he means to compofc well 
what he compofes, elfe he is not able to compofe. It behoves us then 
to confider whether thefe who have met with thofe imitators have been 
deceived, and on viewing their works have not perceived that they are the 
third diftant from real being, and that their works are fuch as can eafiiy 
be made by one who knows not the truth (for they make phantafms, and 
not real beings) ; or whether they do fay fomething to the purpofe, and that 
the good poets in reality have knowledge in thofe things which they feem 
to the multitude to exprefs with elegance. By all means, laid he, this is 
to be inquired into. Do you think then, that if any one were able to 
make both of thefe, that which is imitated, and likewife the image, he 
would allow himfelf ferioufly to apply to the workmanlhip of the images, 
and propofe this to himfelf as the beft thing in life ? I do not. But if he 
were in reality intelligent in thefe things which he imitates, he would far 
rather, I think, ferioufly apply himfelf to the things than to the imita¬ 
tions, and would endeavour to leave behind him many and beautiful 
actions, as monuments of himfelf, and would ftudy rather to be himfelf 
the perfon commended than the encomiaft. I think fo, faid he ; for nei¬ 
ther is the honour nor the profit equal. As to other things, then, let us not 
call them to account, alking Homer or any other of the poets,' whether 
any of them were any way {killed in medicine, and not an imitator only 
of medical difcourfes, for which of the antient or latter poets is faid to 
have reftored any to health, as iEfculapius did? or what ftudents in medi¬ 
cine has any left behind him, as he did his defcendants ? Nor let us a(k 
them concerning the other arts, but difmifs them : but with reference to 
thofe greatefl and mod beautiful things which Homer attempts to fpeak 
of, concerning wars and armies, and conftitutions of cities, and the edu¬ 
cation belonging to men, it is juft, fomehow, to queftion him, whilft 
we demand of him : Friend Homer, if you be not the third from the 
truth with regard to virtue, being the workman of an image (which we 
have defined an imitator to be), but the fecond, and are able to difcerri 
what purfuits render men better or worfe, both in private and public, tell 
us which of the cities has been by you better conftituted, as Lacedaemon 
was by Lycurgus, and many other both great and fmall cities by many 
others, but what city acknowledges you to have been a good lawgiver, 
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and to have been of advantage to them. Italy and Sicily acknowledge 
Charondas, and we Solon ; but will any one acknowledge you as the be¬ 
nefactor of any city ? I think not, laid Glauco. It is not then preteuded 
even by the Homerics theml'elves. But what war in Homer’s days is 
recorded to have been well conduced by him as leader, or counfellor? 
Not one. But what are his difcoveries ? as among the works of a wife 
man there are many difcoveries and inventions fpoken of, refpefting the 
arts, and other affairs ; as of Thales the Milefian, and of Anacharfis the 
Scythian. By no means is there any fuch thing. But if not in a public 
manner, is Homer faid to have lived as a private tutor to any who de¬ 
lighted in his converfation, and have delivered down to pofterity a certain 
Homeric manner of life ? in like manner as Pythagoras was remark¬ 
ably beloved on this account, and, even to this day, fuch as denomi-* 
nate tbemfelves from the Pythagorean manner of life appear to be 
fomehow eminent beyond others. Neither is there, faid he, any thing of 
this kind related of Homer. For Creophilus J , Socrates, the companion 
of Homer, may probably appear more ridiculous Hill in his education, than 
in his name, if what is faid of Homer be true. For it is faid that he was 
greatly negleCled when he lived under Homer’s tuition. It is faid indeed, 
replied I. But do you think, Glauco, that if Homer had been able to edu¬ 
cate men, and to render them better, as being capable not only to imitate 
with refpeCI to thefe things, but to underftand them, would he not then 
have procured himfelf many companions, and have been honoured and 
beloved by them ? But Protagoras the Abderite, and Prodicus the Chian, 
and many others, are able to perfuade the men of their times, converfing 
with them privately, that they will neither be able to govern their family, 
nor vet their city, unlefs they tbemfelves prefide over their education ; and 
for this w'ifdom of theirs, they are fo exceedingly beloved, that their com¬ 
panions almoft carry them about on their heads. Would then the men 
of Homer’s time have left him or Hefiod to go about linging their fongs, if 
he had been able to profit men in the way of virtue ; and not rather have 

1 According to the Greek Scholiaft on this place, Creophilus was an epic poet of Chios. 
Some relate of him that Homer married his daughter, and that Homer dwelling in his houfe, he 
had from him the poem of the Iliad. His name, to which Socrates alludes, fignifies a lover 
of flefh. 
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retained him with gold, and obliged him to ftay with them ? or, if they 
could not perfuade him, would they not as fcholnrs have followed him every 
where, till they had obtained fufficient education ? You l'ccm to me, laid 
he, Socrates, to fay what is in every refpedt true. Shall we not then 
effablifh this point,—That all the poetical men, beginning with Homer, 
are imitators of the images of virtue, and of other things about which 
they compote, but that they do not attain to the truth : but as we juft 
now laid, a painter who himfelf knows nothing about the making of ftioes, 
will draw a (hoemaker, who fhall appear to be real to fuch as are not in¬ 
telligent, but who view according to the colour and figures? Entirely fo. 
In the fame manner, I think, we fhall fay that the poet colours over with 
his names and .words certain colours of the feveral arts, whilft he under- 
ftands nothing himfelf, but merely imitates, fo as to others fuch as himfelf 
who view things in his compofitions, he appears to have knowledge : and 
if he fays any thing about fhoemaking in meafure, rhythm and harmony, 
he feems to fpeak perfectly well, and in like manner if of an expedition, 
or of any thing elfe : fo great an inchantment have thefe things naturally, 
fmee you know, 1 think, in what manner poetical things appear when 
ftript of mufical colouring, and expreffed apart by themfelves, for you 
have fomewhere beheld it. I have, faid he. Do they not, fa id I, re¬ 
ferable the faces of people who are in their prime, but who are not beau¬ 
tiful, fuch as they appear when their bloom forfakes them ? Entirely, 
faid he. Come now, and confider this. The maker of the image, whom 
we call the imitator, knows nothing of real being, but only of that which 
is apparent. Is it not fo ? "Yes. Let us not then leave it exprefled by 
halves, but let us fufficiently perceive it. Say on, replied he. A painter, 
we fay, will paint reins, and a bridle. Yes. And the leather-cutter, and 
the fmith, will make them. Certainly. Does then the painter uuder- 
ftand what kind of reins and bridle there ought to be ? or not even he who. 
makes them, the fmith, nor the leather-cutter, but he who knows how to 
ufe them, the horfeman alone ? Moft true. Shall we not fay it is fo in 
every thing elfe ? How? That with reference to each particular thing, 
there are thefe three arts. That which is to ufe it, that which is to make 
it, and that which is to imitate it. Yes. Are then the virtue, and the 
beauty, and the redditude of every utenfil, and animal, and adtion, for 
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nothing elfe but for the ufe for which each particular was made, or gene¬ 
rated ? Juft fo. By a great neccffity, then, he who ufes each particular 
ir.uft be the moft ikilful, and be able to tell the maker what he makes good 
or bad, with reference to the ufe for which he ufes it: thus, for exam¬ 
ple, a player on the pipe tells the pipe-maker concerning pipes, what 
things are of fervice towards the playing on the pipe, and he will give 
orders how he ought to make them, but the workman does not fo. How 
ihould it be otherwile? Does not the one then, being intelligent, pronounce 
concerning good and bad pipes, and the other, believing him, make ac¬ 
cordingly ? Yes. With reference then to one and the fame inftrument, 
the maker fhall have right opinion concerning its beauty or deformity, 
wbilft he is converfant with one who is intelligent, and is obliged to hear 
from the intelligent; but he who ufes it fhall have fcience. Entirely fo. 
But whether fhall the imitator have fcience from ufing the things he paints, 
whether they be Kandfome and right, or otherwife ? or fhall he have right 
opinion from his being neceffarily converfant with the intelligent, and from 
being enjoined in w'hat manner he ought to paint ? Neither of the two. 
The imitator then fhall have neither knowledge, nor right opinion about 
what he imitates with reference to beauty or deformity. It appears not. 
The imitator then fhould be very agreeable in his imitation, with regard 
to wifdom, concerning what he paints. Not entirely. But however he 
will imitate at leaft, without knowing concerning each particular in what 
refpeft it is ill or good; but it is likely that he will imitate fuch as ap¬ 
pears to be beautiful to the multitude, and thofe who know nothing. What 
elfe ? We have now, indeed, fufficiently, as it appears, at leaft, fettled 
thefe things : That the imitator knows nothing worth mentioning in 
thofe things which he imitates, but that imitation is a fort of amufement, 
and not a ferious affair. And likewife that thofe who apply to tragic 
poetry in iambics and heroics, are all imitators in the higheft degree. 
Entirely fo. But, by Jupiter, faid I, this of imitation is fomehow 
in the third degree from the truth. Is it not? Yes. To what part then 
of man does it belong, having the power it poffeffes? What part do you 
fpeak of? Of fuch as this. The fame magnitude perceived by fight, does 
not appear in the fame manner, near, and at a diftance. It does not. 
And the fame things appear crooked and ftraight, when we look at them 
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in water, and out of water, and concave and convex, through the error 
of the fight, as to colours. All this difturbance is manifeft in the foul; 
and this infirmity of our nature painting attacks, and leaves nothing of 
magical fedudlion unattempted, together with the wonder-working art, 
and many other fuch-like devices. True. And have not the arts of mea- 
furing, numbering, and weighing, appeared to be molt ingenious helps in 
thefe things, that fo the apparent greater or lefs, the apparent more or 
heavier, may not govern us, but the numbered, the meafured, and the 
weighed ? How fhould it be otherwife ? But this again is, at leaf!:, the 
work of the rational part in the foul. It is fo, indeed. But whilft reafon 
often meafures and declares fome things to be greater or lefs than other 
things, or equal, the contrary appears at the fame time with reference to 
thefe things. Yes. But did not we fay that it was impoffible for the fame 
perfon to have contrary opinions about the fame things at the fame time ? 
And thus far we faid rightly. That part of the foul, then, which judges 
contrary to the meafure, would feem not to be the fame with that which 
judges according to the meafure. It would not. But furely, at leaft, that 
which trufts to meafure and computation would feem to be the beft part 
of the foul. Why not? That then which oppofes itfelf to this will be 
fome one of the depraved parts of us. Of neceffity. It was this then I 
wifhed fhould be agreed upon, when I faid that painting, and in fhort imi¬ 
tation, being far from the truth, delight in their own work, converfmg 
with that part in us which is far from wifdom, and are its companion and 
friend, to no found nor genuine purpofe. Entirely fo, faid he. Imitation 
then, being depraved in itfelf, and joining with that which is depraved, 
generates depraved things. It feems fo. Whether, faid I, is the cafe 
thus, with reference to the imitation which is by the fight only, or is it 
likewife fo with reference to that by hearing, which we call poetry ? Likely 
as to this alfo, faid he. We fihall not therefore, faid I, trull to the appear¬ 
ance in painting, but we fhall proceed to the confideration of the dianoetic 
part with which the imitation through poetry is converfant, and fee whether 
it is depraved or worthy. It mull be done. Let us proceed then thus : 
Poetic imitation, we fay, imitates men adling either voluntarily or invo¬ 
luntarily; and imagining that in their adling they have done-either well 
or ill, and in all thefe cafes receiving either pain or pleafure: Does it 
6 any 
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any more than this ? No more. In all tin fe, now, does the man agree 
with himl'elf? or, as he difagreed with reference to fight, and had con¬ 
trary opinions in himlclf of' the fame things at one and the lame time, 
docs he, in the lame manner, dilagrcc likewife in his adieus, and light 
with himl'elf? But I recoiled that there is no oecafion for us to fettle 
this at lealf ; for, in our rcafonings above, we fufficiently determined all 
thefe things, that our foul is full of a thouland llich contrarieties exiffing 
in it. Right, laid he. Right indeed, faid I ; but it appears to me necef- 
fary to difeufs now, what was then omitted. As what ? faid he. We laid 
lomewhere formerly, laid I, that a good man, when he meets with fuch a 
fortune as the lofs of a Ion, or of any thing elfe which he values the 
moll, will bear it of all men the ealiell. Certainly. But let us now 
eonfider this further,—whether will he not grieve at all, or is this indeed 
impoffible, but he will, however, moderate his grief? The truth, faid 
he, is rather this l'aft. But tell me this now concerning him, whether do 
you think that he will llruggic more with grief and oppofe it, when he is 
obferved by his equals, or when he is in folitude, alone by himfclf? Much 
more, faid he, when he is obferved. But when alone, he will venture, I 
think, to utter many things, which, if any one heard him, he would be 
alhamed of, and he will do many things which he would not wifh any one 
faw him doing. It is fo, faid he. Is it not then reafon and law which 
command him to reftrain his grief,—but what drags him to grief is the 
paffion itfelf ? True. As then there is in the man an oppoiite condufl, 
with regard to the lame thing, at one and the fame time, we mull neccffa- 
rily fay that he has two conductors. What elfe? And lhall we not lay 
that one of them is ready to obey the law wherever law leads him? How? 
Law in a-manner lavs that it is bell in misfortunes to have the ereatell 
tranquillity poliible, and not to bear them ill ; lince the good and evil of 
fuch things as thefe is not manifell, and lince no advantage follows the 
bearing thele things ill; and as nothing of human affairs is worthy of great 
concern; and, befides, their grief proves a hinderance to that in them which 
we ought to have moll at hand. What is it, faid he, you fpeak of? To 
deliberate, laid 1, on the event; and^as on a throw of the dice, to regulate 
his affairs according to what calls up, in whatever way realon lhall declare 
to be bell: and not as children when they fall, to lie Hill, and walle the 
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time in crying; but always to accuftom the foul to apply in the fpeedieft 
manner to heal and redtify what was fallen and fick, difmiffing lamenta¬ 
tion. One would thus, faid he, behave in the beft manner in every con¬ 
dition. And did not we fay that the beft part is willing to follow this 
which is rational? It is plain. And (hall not we fay that the part which 
leads to the remembrance of the afflidlion, and to wailings, and is infa- 
tiably given to thefe, is irrational, and idle, and a friend to cowardice ? 
We fhall fay fo truly. Is not then the grieving part that which admits of 
much and of various imitation ? But the prudent and tranquil part, which 
is always uniform with itfelf, is neither eafily imitated, nor, when imitated, 
eafily underftood, efpecially by a popular aflembly, where all forts of men 
are aflembled together in a theatre. For it is the imitation of a dilpofition 
which is foreign to them. Entirely fo. It is plain, then, that the imita¬ 
tive poet is not made for fuch a part of the foul as this. Nor is his fk.il! 
fitted to pleafe it, if he means to gain the applaufe of the multitude. But 
he applies to the paflionate and the multiform part, as it is eafily imitated. 
It is plain. May we not then, with juftice, lay hold of the imitative poet, 
and place him as correfpondent to the painter ? for he refembles him, both 
becaufe, as to truth, he effects but depraved things, and in this too he 
refembles him, in being converfant with a different part of the foul 
from that which is beft. And thus we may, with juftice, not admit 
him into our city which is to be well regulated, becaufe he excites and 
nourifhes this part of the foul, and, ftrengthening it, deftroys the rational. 
And as he who in a city makes the wicked powerful, betrays the city, and 
deftroys the beft men, in the fame manner we (hall fay that the imitative 
poet eftablilhes a bad republic in the foul of each individual, gratifying the 
foolifh part of it, which neither difcerns what is great, nor what is little, 
but deems the fame things fometimes great, and fometiqaes fmall, forming 
little images in its own imagination, altogether remote from the truth. 
Entirely fo. But we have not however as yet brought the greateft accula- 
tion againft it: for that is, fomehow, a very dreadful one, that it is able 
to corrupt even the good, if it be not a very few excepted. How (hould 
it not, fince it a£ls in this manner? But hear now, and confider; for 
fomehow, the beft of us, when we hear Homer, or any of the tcagic 
writers, imitating fome of the heroes when in grief, pouring forth long 
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fpeeches in their forrow, bewailing and beating their breafts, you know 
we are delighted; and, yielding ourfelves, we follow along, and, fympathiz- 
ing with them, ferioufly commend him as an able poet whoever moft 
affects us in this manner. I know it. But when any doir.eftic grief befalls 
any of us, you perceive, on the other hand, that we value ourfelves on 
the oppofite behaviour, if we can be quiet, and endure, this being the 
part of a man, but that of a woman, which in the bther cafe we com¬ 
mended. I perceive it, faid he. Is this commendation then, faid I, a 
handfome one, when we fee fuch a man as one would not deign to be 
onefelf, but would be afhamed of, not to abominate but to delight in 
him, and commend .him ? No, by Jupiter, faid he ; it appears unreafon- 
able. Certainly, faid I, if you confider it, in this manner. How ? If 
you confider that the part of us, which in our private misfortunes is forci¬ 
bly reftrained, and is kept from weeping and bewailing to the full, being 
by nature of fuch a kind as is defirous of thefe, is the very part which is 
by the poets filled and gratified : but that part in us, which is naturally the 
beft, being not fufficicntly inftrudled, either by reafon or habit, grows 
remifs in its guardianfhip over the bewailing part, by attending to the 
fufferings of others, and deems it no way difgraceful to itfelf, to commend 
and pity one who grieves immoderately, whilft he profeffes to be a good 
man. But this it thinks it gains, even pleafure, which it would not choofe 
to be deprived of, by defpifing the whole of the poem. For, I think, it 
falls to the Ihare of few to be able to confider, that what we feel with 
refpedl to the fortunes of others, mull neceflarily be felt with refpedt to 
our own. Since it is not eafy for a man to bear up under his own misfor¬ 
tunes, who ftrongly cherifhes the bewailing difpofition over thofe of others. 
Moft true, faid he, And is not the reafoning the fame with reference to 
the ridiculous ? For when you hear, in imitation by comedy, or in private 
converfation, what you would be afhamed to do yourfelf to excite laughter, 
and are delighted with it, and imitate it, you do the fame thing here as in 
the tragic : for that part, which, when it wanted to excite laughter, was for¬ 
merly reftrained by reafon from a fear of incurring the chara&er of feurrility, 
by now letting loofe, and allowing there to grow vigorous, you are often 
imperceptibly brought to be in your own behaviour a buffoon. Extremely 
fo, faid be. And the cafe is the fame as to venereal pleafiu es, and anger, and 
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the whole of the paftions, as well the forrowful as the joyful, which truly, we 
have faid, attend us in every a&ion; that the poetical imitation of thefe has 
the fame efFedt up&n us; for it nourilhes and waters thofe things which 
ought to be parched, and conftitutes as our governor, thofe which ought 
to be governed, in order to our becoming better and happier, inftead of 
•being worfe and more miferable. I can fay no otherwife, faid-he. When 
therefore, Glauco, faid I, you meet with the encomiafts of Horner, who 
tell how this poet inftrudted Greece, and that he deferves to be taken as a 
mafter to teach a man both the management and the knowledge of human 
affairs, and that a man Ihould regulate the whole of Kis life according to 
this poet, we ftiould indeed love and embrace fuch people, as being the 
bell: they are able; and agree with them that Homer is moft poetical, and 
the firft of tragic writers: but they mull know, that hymns to the Gods, 
and the praifes of worthy adions, are alone to be admitted into the city. 
But if it lhould admit the pleafurable mule likewife, in fongs, or verfes, 
you would have pleafure and pain reigning in the city, inftead of law, and 
that rcal'on which alway appears beft to the community. Molt true, faid 
he. Let thefe things now, faid I, be our apology, when we recoiled* what 
we have faid with reference to poetry, that we then very properly dilmilfed 
it From our republic, fince it is fuch as is now defcribed: for reafon obliged 
us. And let us tell it further, left it accufe us of a certain roughnefs, and 
rufticity, that there is an antient variance between philofophy and poetry; 
for fuch verfes as thefe, 


And 

And 


That bawling bitch, which at her miflrefs barks, 


He’s great in empty eloquence of fools, 


On trifles (till they plod, bccaufe they ’re poor; 


and a thoufand fuch like, are marks of an antient oppofition between them. 
But neverthelefs let it be faid, that if any one can aflign a reafon why the 
poetry and the imitation which are calculated for pleafure ought to be in 
a well regulated city, we, for our part, lhall gladly admit them, as we are 
at leaft confcious to ourfelves that we are charmed by them. But to betray 
what appears to be truth, were an unholy thing. For are not you yourfelf, 
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my friend, charmed by this imitation, and moil efpecially when you fee it 
performed by Homer ? Very much fo. Is it not juft, then, that we intro¬ 
duce it apologizing for itfelf, either in fong, or in any other meafure ? By 
all means. And W’e may at leaft grant, fomehow, even to its defenders, 
fuch as are not poets, but lovers of poetry, to fpeak in its behalf, without 
verfe, and lhow that it is not only pleafant, but profitable for republics, 
and for human life ; and we ftiall hear with pleafure, for we ftiall gain lome- 
what if it ftiall appear not only pleafant but alfo profitable. How is it 
poftible we ftiould not gain ? faid he. And if it happen otherwife, my friend, 
we ftiall do as thofe who have been in love when they deem their love 
unprofitable,—they defift, though with violence: fo we in like manner, 
through this inborn love of fuch poetry that prevails in our beft republics, 
ftiall be well pleafed to fee it appear to be the beft and trueft: and we 
^hall hear it till it is able to make no further apology. But we ftiall take 
along with us this difcourfe which we have held, as a counter-charm, and 
incantation, being afraid to fall back again into a childilh and vulgar love. 
We may perceive then that we are not to be much in earneft about fuch 
poetry as this, as if it were a ferious affair, and approached to the truth ; 
but the hearer is to beware of it, and to be afraid for the republic within 
himfelf, and to entertain thole opinions of poetry which we mentioned’. I 
entirely agree, faid he. For great, friend Glauco, faid I, mighty is the con- 
teft, and not fuch as it appears, to become a good or a bad man : fo as not 
to be moved, either through honour, or riches, or any magiftracy, or poetic 
imitation, ever to negledl juftice, and the other virtues. I agree with you, 
from what we have difcuffed, and fo I think will any other. But we have 
not yet, faid I, difcuffed the greateft prize of virtue, and the rewards laid 
up for her. You fpeak of fome prodigious greatnefs, faid he, if there be 
other greater than thofe mentioned. But what is there, faid I, can be 
great in a little time ? for all this period from infancy to old age is but 
little in refpeft of the whole. Nothing at all indeed, faid he. What then ? 
Do you think an immortal being ought to be much concerned about fuch 
a period, and not about the whole of time ? 1 think, faid he, about the 
whole. But why do you mention this ? Have you not perceived, faid I, 
that our foul is immortal, and never perilhes ? On which he, looking at 
me, and wondering, faid, By Jupiter, not I indeed. But are you able to 
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fhow this ? I fhould otherwife aft unjuftly, faid I. And I think you your- 
felf can fhow it, for it is in no refpeft difficult. To me at leaft, faid he, 
it is difficult; but I would willingly hear from you this which is not difficult. 
You fhall hear then, faid I. Only fpeak, replied he. Is there not fome- 
thing, faid I, which you call good, and fomething which you call evil ? I 
own it. Do you then conceive of them in the fame manner as I do ? 
How ? That which deftroys and corrupts every thing is the evil, and 
what preferves and profits it is the good. I do, faid he. But what ? Do 
you not fay, there is fomething which is good, and fomething which is 
bad, to each particular ? as blindnefs to the eyes, and difeafe to every 
animal body, blafting to corns, rottennefs to wood, ruft to brafs and iron, 
and, as I am faying, almoft every thing has its connate evil, and difeafe ? 
I think fo, replied he. And when any thing of this kind befalls any thing, 
does it not render that which it befalls bafe, and in the end diffolves and 
deftroys it ? How fhould it not ? Its own connate evil then and bafenefs 
deftroys each particular; or, if this does not deftroy it, nothing elfe can ever 
deftroy it. For that which is good can never deftroy any thing, nor yet 
that which is neither good nor evil. How can they ? faid he. If then we 
fhall be able to find, among beings, any one which has indeed fome evil 
which renders it bafe, but is not however able to diffolve and deftroy it, 
fhall we not then know that a being thus conftituted cannot be deftroyed 
at all ? So, replied he, it appears. What then: faid I. Is there not 
fomething which renders the foul evil ? Certainly, replied he ; all thefe 
things which we have now mentioned, injuftice, intemperance, cowardice, 
ignorance. But does then any of thefe diffolve and deftroy it ? And 
attend now, that we may not be impofed on, in thinking that an unjuft and 
foolifh man, when he is detefted afting unjuftly, is then deftroyed through 
his injuftice, which is the bafenefs of his foul: but confider it thus. As 
difeafe, which is the bafenefs of animal body, diffolves and deftroys body, 
and reduces it to be no longer that body; fo all thofe things we mentioned, 
being deftroyed by their own proper evil adhering to them and pofieffing 
them, are reduced to a non-exiftence. Is it not fo? Yes. Confider now 
the foul in the fame manner. Does injuftice, or other vice, poffeffing it, by 
poffeffing, and adhering to it, corrupt and deface it, till, bringing it to death, 
it feparates it from the body ? By no means, faid he. But it were abfurd, 
6 faid 
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faid I, that any thing Ihould be deftroyed by the bafenefs of another, but 
not by its own, Abfurd. For confider, Cilaucc, laid I, tliat neither by the 
bafenels of vidluals, whether it be their mouldiuels, or rottennefs, or what¬ 
ever clfc, do we imagine our body can be dcftroy cd; but if this bafenefs 
in them create in the body a depravity of the body, we will fay that, 
through their means, the body is deftroyed by its own evil, which is difeafe. 
But we will never allow that by the bafenels of food, which is one thing, 
the body, which is another thing, can ever by this foreign evil, without 
creating in it its own peculiar evil, be at any time deftroyed. You fay moft 
right, replied he. According to the fame reafoning, then, faid I, unlcfs the 
bafenefs of the body create a bafenefs of the foul, let us never allow that 
the foul can be deftroyed by an evil which is foreign, without its own 
peculiar evil, one thing by the evil of another. There is reafon for it, faid 
he. Let us then either refute thele things as not good reafoning; or, fo 
long as they are unrefuted, let us at no time fay, that the foul lhall be ever 
in any degree the more deftroyed, either by burning fever, or by any 
other difeafe, or by (laughter, not even though a man ihould cut the whole 
body into the fmalleft parts poflible, till fome one lliow that, through thefe 
fufferings of the body, the foul herfelf becomes more unjuft and unholy. 
But we will never allow it to be laid, that when a foreign evil befalls any 
thing, whilft its own proper evil is not within it, either the foul or any 
thing elfe is deftroyed. But this at leaft, faid he, no one can ever Ihow, 
that the fouls of thofe who die are by death rendered more unjuft. But if 
any one, replied I, lhall dare to contend with us in reafoning; and, in 
order that he may not be obliged to own that fouls are immortal, Ihould 
fay, that when a man dies he becomes more wicked and unjuft, we lhall 
fomehow juftly demand of him to lliow, if he fays true in telling us this, 
that injuftice is deadly to the pofleftor, as a difeafe ; and that thofe who 
embrace it are deftroyed by it as by a difeafe deftru&ive in its own nature 
—thofe moft fpeedily who embrace it moft, and thofe more flowly who 
embrace it.lefs. And not as at prefent, where the unjuft die having this 
punilhment inflifled on them by others. By Jupiter, faid he, injuftice 
would not appear perfectly dreadful, if it were deadly to him who praflifes 
it (for that were a deliverance from evil) ; but I rather think it will appear 
to be altogether the reverfc, deftroving others as far as it can, but render¬ 
ing 
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jng the unjuft extremely alive, and, in conjunction with being alive, wake¬ 
ful likewife; fo far, as it feems, does it dwell from being deadly. You 
fay well, replied I; for, when a man’s own wickednefs and peculiar evil is 
infufficient to kill and deftroy the foul, hardly can that evil, which aims at 
the deftruCtion of another, deftroy a foul, or any thing elfe but what it 
is aimed againft. Hardly indeed, laid he, as appears to me at leaft. Since 
therefore it is deftroyed by no one evil, neither peculiar nor foreign, is 
it not plain that, of neceflity, it always is ? and, if it always is, it is 
immortal ? Of neceftity, replied he. Let this then, faid I, be fixed 
in this manner. And if it be, you will perceive that the fame fouls 
will always remain, for their number will never become lefs, none being 
deftroyed, nor will it become greater; for if, anyhow, the number 
of immortals was made greater, you know it would take from the mor¬ 
tal, and in the end all would be immortal. You fay true. But let 
us not, faid I, think that this will be the cafe, (for reafon will not al¬ 
low of it) nor yet that the foul in its trueft nature is of fuch a kind as 
to be full of much variety, difiimilitude, and difference, confidered in itfelf. 
How do you fay ? replied he. That cannot eafily, faid I, be eternal which 
is compounded of many things, and which has not the moil beautiful com- 
pofition, as hath now appeared to us to be the cafe with reference to the 
foul. It is not likely. That the foul then is fomething immortal, both 
our prefent reafonings, and others too, may oblige us to own : but in order 
to know what kind of being the foul is, in truth, one ought not to con¬ 
template it as it is damaged both by its conjunction with the body, and by 
other evils, as we now behold it, but fuch as it is when become pure, fuch 
it mail by reafoning be fully contemplated; and he (who does this) will 
find it far more beautiful at leaft, and will more plainly fee through juftice* 
and injuftice, and every thing which we have now difeufled. We are 
now telling the truth concerning it, fuch as it appears at prefent. We 
have feen it, indeed, in the lame condition in which they fee the marine 
Glaucus ' , where they cannot eafily perceive his antient nature, becaufe 

1 According to the Greek Scholiaft, Glaucus is faid to have been the fon of Sifyphus and 
Merope, and to have become a marine daemon. For, meeting with an immortal fountain, and 
defeending into it, he became immortal. Not being able however to point out this fountain to. 
certain perfons, he threw h'.mfclf into the fea; and once every year courfcd round all fhores. 
and ifiands in coniun£Uon with whales. 
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the antient members of his body are partly broken off, and others are worn 
away; and he is altogether damaged by the waves: and, befidesthis, other 
things are grown to him, fuch as (hell fifh, fea weed, and ftones: fo that 
he in every refpedt refembles a beaft, rather than what he naturally was. 
In fuch a condition do we behold the foul under a thoufand evils. But we 
ought, Glauco, to behold it there. Where? faid he. In its philofophy; 
and to obferve to what it applies, and what intimacies it affects, as being 
allied to that which is divine, immortal, and eternal; and what it would 
become, if it purfued wholly a thing of this kind, and were by this purfult 
brought out of that fea in which it now is, and had the ftones and fhell fifh 
fhaken off from it, which, at prefent, as it is fed on earth, render its na^ 
ture, in a great meafure, earthy, ftony, and favage, through thofe aliments, 
which are faid to procure felicity. And then might one behold its true 
nature, whether multiform, or uniform, and every thing concerning it. 
But we have, 1 'think, fufficiently difeufled its pafiions, and forms in 
human life. Entirely fo, replied he. Have we not now, faid I, dif- 
cuffed every thing elfe in our reafonings, though we have not produced 
thofe rewards and honours of juftice (as you fay Hefiod and Homer do) ? 
but we find juftice itfelf to be the beft reward to the foul; and that it 
ought to do what is juft, whether it have or have not Gyges’ ring, and, 
together with fuch a ring, the helmet 1 likewife of Pluto. You fay moft 
true, faid he. Will it not now then, Glauco, faid I, be attended with 
no envy, if, befides thefe, we add thofe rewards to juftice and the other vir¬ 
tues, which are beftowed on the foul by men and Gods, both whilft the 
man is alive, and after he is dead ? By all means, faid he. Will you then 
reftore me what you borrowed in the reafoning ? What, chiefly ? I 
granted you, that the juft man (hould be deemed unjuft, and the unjuft be 
deemed to be juft. For you were of opinion, that though it were not 
poflible that thefe things fttould be concealed from Gods and men, it fhould 
however be granted, for the lake of the argument, that juftice in itfclf 
might be compared with injuftice in itfelf; or do you not remember it ? 


1 The helmet of Pluto is faid to be an immortal and invifible cloud, with which the Gods are 
invefted when they with not to be known to each other. And it is applied as a proverb to thofe 
that do any thing fecretly.—Schol. Grace, in Plat. p. 197. 


I (hould, 
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J ftiould, indeed, be unjuft, faid he, if I did not. Now after the judgment 
is over, I demand again, in behalf of juftice, that as you allow it to be 
indeed efteemed both by Gods and men, you likewile allow it to have the 
fame good reputation, that it may alio receive thole prizes of victory, 
which it acquires from the reputation of juftice, and bellows on thofe who 
pofTefs it; fmee it has already appeared to beftow thofe good things which 
arife from really being juft, and that it does not deceive thofe who truly 
embrace it. You demand what is juft, faid he. Will you not then, laid 
I, in the firft place, reftore me this ? That it is not concealed from the 
Gods, what kind of man each of the two is. We will grant it, faid he. 
And if they be- not concealed, one of them will be beloved of the Gods, 
and one of them hated * , as we agreed in the beginning. We did fo. 
And lhall we not agree, that as to the man who is beloved of the Gods, 
whatever comes to him from the Gods will all be the bell polftble, unlefs 
he has fome neceffary ill from former mifearriage. Entirely fo. We are 
then to think in this manner of the juft: man. That if he happen to be in 
poverty, or in difeafes, or in any other of thofe feeming evils, thefe things 
to him ilfue in fomething good, either whilft alive, or dead. For never 
at any time is he negledled by the Gods who inclines earneftly to endeavour 
to become juft, and pra£tifes virtue as far as it is poflible for man to refera¬ 
ble God. It is reafonable, replied he, that fuch an one Ihould not be neg- 
ledled by him whom he refembles. And are we not to think the reverie 
of thefe things concerning the unjuft man ? Entirely. Such, then, would 
feem to be the prizes which the juft man receives from the Gods. Such 
they are indeed in my opinion, faid he. But what, faid 1, do they receive 
from men ? Is not the cafe thus ? (if we are to fuppofe the truth) Do 
not cunning and unjuft men do the fame thing as thofe racers, who run well 
at the beginning, but not fo at the end ? for at the firft they brilkly leap 
forward, but in the end they become ridiculous, and, with their ears on 
their neck, they run off without any reward. But fuch as are true racers, 
arriving at the end, both receive the prizes, and are crowned. Does it 
not happen thus for the moft part as to juft men ? that at the end of every 
adtion and intercourfe of life they are both held in efteem, and receive 

1 That is to fay, one of thefe through aptitude will receive the illuminations of divinity, and 
the other through inaptitude will fubjeft himfelf to the power of avenging daemons. 
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rewards from men. Entirely fo. You will then fuffer me to (ay of theft 
what you yourfelf faid of the unjuft. For I will aver now, that the juft. 
When they are grown up, (hall arrive at power if they defire magiftra- 
cies, they (hall marry where they incline, and (hall fettle their chil¬ 
dren in marriage agreeably to their wilhes ; and every thing elfe you men¬ 
tioned concerning the others, I now fay concerning theft. And on 
the other hand I will (ay of the unjuft, that the mod of them, though 
they may be concealed whilft they are young, yet being caught at 
the end of the race, are ridiculous, and, when they become old, are 
wretched and ridiculed, and (hall be (courged both by foreigners and citi¬ 
zens, and they (hall afterwards be tortured, and burnt; which you (aid 
were terrible things, and you fpoke the truth. Imagine you hear from 
me that they fuffer all theft things. But fee if you will admit of what I 
fay. Entirely, faid he, for you fay what is juft. Such as thefe now, faid 
I, are the prizes, the rewards and gifts, which a juft man receives in his 
life-time, both from Gods and men ; be (ides thofe good things which jus¬ 
tice contains in itfelf. And they are extremely beautiful, faid he, and 
likewife permanent. But theft now, faid I, are nothing in number or 
magnitude, when compared with thofe which await each of the two at 
death. And thefe things muft likewift be heard, that each of them may 
completely have what is their due in the reafoning. You may (ay on, re¬ 
plied he, not as to a hearer who has heard much, but as to one who hears 
with pleafure. But, however, I will not, faid I, tell you the apologue of 
AJcinus ; but that, indeed, of a brave man, Erus the fon of Armenius, 
by defeent a Pamphylian ; who happening on a time to die in battle, when 
the dead were on the tenth day carried off, already Corrupted, he was 
taken up found ; and being carried home, as he was about to be buried on 
the twelfth day, when laid on the funeral pile, he revived * ; and being re¬ 
vived, 

1 In the manufeript Commentary of Proclus on this book of the Republic, five examples are 
given of perfons that have revived after they have been for many days dead. That part of the 
Commentary containing thefe examples is preferved by Alexander Morus, in his “ Notse ad 
quaedam Loca Novi Foederis,” which, as the book is fcarce, I fhaU prefent to the public, for 
the fake both of the learned and unlearned Englilh reader. 

Proclus then, after having obferved that fome in his time have been feen fitting or Handing 
on the fepulcbres in which they had been buried, which, fays he, is alfo related by the antients 
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vived, he told what he law in the other ftate, and laid: That after his foul 
left the body, it went with many others, and that they came to a certain 

demoniacal 

©F Arifteas, Hermodorus, and Epimenides, fubjoins the following example, taken from the 
Hiftory of Clearchus, the difciple of Ariftotle: “ Cleonymus, the Athenian, who was a man 
fond of hearing phtlofophic difeourfes, on the death of one of his afiociates, becoming very 
forrowful, and giving himfelf up to dcfpair, apparently died, and was laid out according to 
cuftom. His mother, as flic was folding him in her embraces, taking off his garment, and 
killing him, perceived in him a gentle breathing, and, being extremely joyful on the occafion, 
delayed his burial. Cleonymus in a (hort time after was reftored to life, and told all that he 
faw and heard when he was in a feparate ftate. He faid that his foul appeared, as if liberated 
from certain bonds, to foar from its body, and that, having afeended above the earth, he faw in 
it places all-various, both for their figure and colour, and ftreams of rivers unknown to men. 
And that at laft he came to a certain region facred to Vefta, which was under the dlreftion of 
dxmoniacal powers in indefcribable female forms.” Kteumptog o A favaiogy Qixwoog amp rsn n 
$i\o<ropix Xoy»v, et aipov tmg awep r£\EWn<ravTog t Ttpitkyvg ytvopavos xai aOvunsagy i\tTofax*wv te, *tat 
ti bavcu iotag, rpimg npitpag ovi mf, tea net toy vopuv xpowtOx’ ntpiGccKkouira J* avren * /xvrnp> xai TaYvatarov 
*erTa{opitvn tov xpofuTov Soiputnoy afEtouta, text tearcvpitovtra tov YtxpoYy yvfcto Ppaxtiag avamorK awm 
Xivo g tyxtipuvng. vipix*p*i i* avmv ytvopuvnv sTi<rx tlv T0V raptr toy is Kxi xvvpioY avaffpovTa tiara puxpov 
tyE^nvai, teat tixuv o<ra te extiin x u P l S * v *** T0U l $ ot axovaeav. tup puv ow avtov fax * 9 

favat ora pa toy Savarov otov ex ieaftcoY iotas t non afu/xsvxY, tov ret/juxTog xapaStYtog finempoY apOwKii, xos 
apOuaav imp yng lit iv to:rovg tv awn xavroiaxovg, xai rotg axw^h Kai T0 ‘f XP^pao-i, tcai pivpuxta xotapimv 
axpoaaxta avdpuxoig' xai tiXoj aftxsffOui tt( ti va x u P°v icpw tijj Eattag, ov xtpitxtiY iaipioviav ivvapaig tv 
yitYOiXtim puptpaig aTtpwwiTOig-. 

The fecond example is from the hiftorian Naumachius, <l who flourifhed (fays Proclus) in 
the time of our anoeftors, and is of one Polycritus, who was an illuftrious and principal man 
among the -iKtolians. This Polycritus died, and returned to life in the ninth moRth after his 
death ; came to the general aflembly of the iEtolians, and joined with them in their confu¬ 
tations about what meafures were belt to be adopted. Hiero the Ephefian, and other hifto- 
rians, teftify the truth of this, in that account of tranfa&ions which they fent to king 
Antigonus, and their other abfent friends.” Top tTifavivtatav AitwXmp xai Aireotecpxiag rvxovra % 
xai axoOaveiv , xai avaCiuaai iwi (xtv para toy Bovutov EVpaTw, xai aQtXEffOat tig txxMaiav xoivvy tuv Aitx\xv 9 
xai <rvpiCov\tv<rat ra apiara Ttpi uv eCovXevovto* xai rowoo eivai puxptvpag 'ispuva toy E^evjop, xai aXXovf 
itrtopixovgy Amyopw t« tu fiaciXa, xai aXXo»j taw my qnXoig axovai ra avpiCavra ypafavta. 

The third is as follows : “ In Nicopolis alfo (fays Proclus), not long fince, the fame thing 
happened to one Eurynous. This man, who was buried before the city, revived fifteen days 
after, and faid that he faw and heard many wonderful things under the earth, which he was 
ordered not to relate. He lived fome time after this, and his condu& was more juft after his 
revival than before.” Kai ov rovro popov, axxa xai n rti Nuwxoxti, t«v ov xpo xo\Xou ysyopoTtfp, 
Evpwovy to OYOfta ravroY xaBtiYy xai raftvra vpo ti g WoXruf uto thy xpccny<0PT«p, avaCivaai pitta tiyts 
xai itxan iv n/xepav Tvg ra^vsy Xiysir hi xoXXa pa p iioi xai axovrutv uto ytif Bauptaara’ xetevfavai is 
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demoniacal place, where there were two chafms in the earth, near to 
each other, and two other openings in the heavens oppofite to them, and 

that 

rravra ctppnra futetTreiv, xat emCiuvai xpovov oux oMyov, xai of>9nvai Sixatorepov piera mv avaCtutrtv 
V Trporepov. 

The fourth is of Rufus, a prieft of the Theffalonians, who lived near the time of the hifto- 
rian Naumachius. This man was reftored to life the third day after his death, for the purpofe 
of performing certain facred ceremonies, which he had promifed to perform, and, having ful¬ 
filled his promife, again died. XQtg , us Qwn, yeyovora Poupov, rov ex <bi\nrnuv ruv ex Maxttiovta, ms 
h tv OeatraXovtxy /xiytffrvis apxtepuavvris a£iu6tvra‘ rourov yap anoQavovra rptratov avaCtuvat , xai avaCtuvra 
tmeiv on Inro ruv %9oviuv birens/ApSti Ssuv, iva ras Seas emreXem ru J»j y.u as bitiirxfifitvos eruyxave , xai fuxp* 
rig txeivuv tru/xnXrpa<rsus tnt&uvra av9ts anoOavttv. 

The fifth and Iaft is of one Philonaea, who lived under the reign of Philip. “ She was the 
daughter (fays Proclus) of Demoftratus and Charite, who lived in Amphipolis, and died foon 
after her marriage to one Craterus. She revived, however, in the fixth month after her death, 
and, through her love of a youth named Machates, who came to Demoftratus from his own coun¬ 
try Pelle, had connexion with him privately for many nights fucceftively. This amour, how¬ 
ever, being at length dete&ed, fhe again died ; previous to which {he declared, that (he a&ed 
in this manner according to the will of terreftrial daemons. Her dead body was feen by every 
one, lying in her father's houfe j and on digging the place, which prior to this had contained 
her body, it was feen to be empty, by thofe of her kindred who came thither, through unbe¬ 
lief of what had happened to her. The truth of this relation is teftified both by the epiftles of 
Hipparchus and thofe of Arridaeus, to Philip, in which they give an account of the affairs of 
Amphipolis:" Kai rov xo*o$uva rourou unapxtiv <fri\ovaiov Kara rous &t?u7rirou (3a<7i\eu<ravTos xpinov? 
tivai 3e uvtw Buyartpa An/xoarparou xat Xaptrous ruv A/xpinoXtruv veoyaftov rtXturwaaav, eysya/Miro 3e 
Kpartpar raumv 3e txru fim fiisra rov Zavarov avaGuovat , xai ru vtavtcrxu Ma^axji, na^a rov Anpiorrparov 
aptxo/xtvu ex flEXAn; ms rrarptfros, kaQpa truvtivat $ia rov npos aurov ipura noXXas e^e|e{ vvxras' xai pupaQti- 
can aud ij aTO&miv, npoemoucav xara @ou\naiv ruv tmx^viuv daiptovuv aum raura nenpax^at, xai opaabat 
vtavi vexpav tv m narpua npoxti/xtvnv otxia, xai rov nportpov $t£afitvov aums to eru/xa roorov avopuxGtvra xevov- 
effavat rois oixttois tn* avmv txOoucri fiia mv amartccv ruv ytyovorur xai raura 3> jXoi/v eirirroXas Tag fxtv 
nap 'innapxou, ras tie nap’ Appibam yqatptiaas, rous tx npay/xara ms apapmoMus tyxexetpicrpitvous npos 

*t>lXl7T7T0V. 

Proclus then with his ufual fagacity obferves, concerning the caufe of this phsenomenon, as 
follows : “ Many other of the antients have colle&ed a hiftory of thofe that have apparently 
died, and afterwards revived j and among thefe are, the natural philofopher Democritus, in 
his writings concerning Hades, and that wonderful Conotes, the familiar of Plato. * * # For 
the death was not, as it feemed, an entire defertion of the whole life of the body, but a ceffa- 
tion, caufed by fome blow, or perhaps a wound. But the bonds of the foul yet remained rooted 
about the marrow, and the heart contained in its profundity the empyreuma of life; and this 
remaining, it again acquired the life which had been extinguiflied, becoming adapted to anima¬ 
tion.” T«v fxev irtpi ruv anoQaviiv $o£avruv, tntira avaGtouvruv> Irroptav a^Xoi re no^Xoi ruv naxatut 
vGpoiaavj xat Anfioxotros b fuffixos tv rots ntpt rou afrou ypu/xpiacn, xat rov $aupta?rov txttvov K ovumv, rov 
3 Tfoaruvos 
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that the judges fat between thefe. That when they gave judgment, they 
Commanded the juft to go to the right hand, and upwards through the 
heaven, fixing before them the accounts of the judgment pronounced ; 
but the unjuft they commanded to the left, and downwards, and thefe 
likewife had behind them the accounts of all they had done. But on his 
coming before the judges, they faid, it behoved him to be a melTenger to 
men concerning things there, and they commanded him to hear, and to 
contemplate every thing in the place. And that he faw here, through 
two openings, one of the heaven, and one of the earth, the fouls depart¬ 
ing, after they were there judged ; and through the other two openings he 
faw, rifing through the one out of the earth, fouls full of fqualiduefs and 
duft; and through the other, he faw other fouls defcending pure from 
heaven ; and that always on their arrival they feemed as if they came 1 
from a long journey, and that they gladly went to reft themfelves in the 
meadow, as in a public aflembly, and faluted one another, fuch as were- 
acquainted, and that thofe who rofe out of the earth aiked the others 
concerning the things above, and thofe from heaven aiked them concern- 

ITXarwvof noupov , * * * *\ oufo yap 6 Savarof vv aToaaXEuais, ug toutc, tvs auptoraarif {uvs tov tra/xarOg, 
aX\’ I710 pitv orXvyvg nvo( f uug tov Tpau/xaTog, iraptno' tvs & 4 ,V X*S 01 ittpi Toy poexov E(jlevov eti Jfecrftoi 
kaTEppi^u/zEvv, xai v xaptiia to EfX7rupEvpux tvs (uvg hjcsv EyxeifJiEvov t m 0a8er xai , toutox /xevovtos, auQig 
avExrvtraTo tvv anEoGvxuiav {aw EiriTvfrsiav orpog tvv +vxu<riv yevopum, 

Laftly, Proclus adds : u That it is poflible for the foul to depart from, and enter into the 
body, is evident from him, who, according to Clearchus, ufed a foul-attratting wand, on a fleeping 
lad, and who perfuaded the daemoniacal Ariftotlc, as Clearchus relates in his Treatife on Sleep* 
that the foul may be feparated from the body, and that it enters into the body, and ufes it as a 
lodging. For, ftriking the lad with the wand, he drew out, and as it were led his foul, for the 
purpofe of evincing that the body was immoveable when the foul was at a diftance from it, and 
that it was preferved uninjured. The foul being again led into the body, by means of the 
wand, after its entrance related every particular. From this circumftance, therefore, both 
other fpeQators; and Ariftotle, were perfuaded that the foul is feparate from the body.”— 
Oti tit xai e&evai tvv tyX*b * al tmevat ouvarov eif to trupiz, 3>jXoi km 0 orapa toi K XEapxy tv 4'Vx.iouXxm 
pa&a xpM a IA £V( % rev lAtipocxiou tou xadsu^ovTos, xai mtiaag tov taipiovioi ApurTOTEtoy xaOantp 0 KXEapxog', 
tv Tots irepi v7rvou f>v<ri 'vre, 1 ivg avaxppi^ETM tov aaptXTosy xai ug eiveutiv eig to aupux t xai uf 

Xpvrai auT’p otov xaTayayiu’ tv yap paGtico orXvtas tov oraida, tvv 'J't'xnv e^eXxv<teiev, xai oiov ayvv, or* 
au tvs noppa tou g-u/Aarog, axivvTov eve$ei |« to <ru/xa } xai a£\a*v <■ Tu^opiEvov. —A urvg ayoptEn iv oraXiv tvs paGtiou- 
pitTa tvv taotov a'nayyiXEiv ixa<JTa' Toiyap ouv, ex toutou ori(TTEu<rai Toug te aXXou{ tvs toioutvs iaropiag Searxsi 
xai tov ApirTCTEhv xu>pi<TTr,v aval tou aupunog tvv ^uxvv. 

t There is an unfortunate chafm here in the manufeript, of two or three lines. 
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ing the things below, and that they told one another: thole wailing and 
weeping whilft they called to mind, what and how many things they fuf- 
fered and faw in their journey under the earth ; (for it was a journey of 
a thoufand years) and that thefe again from heaven explained (heir en¬ 
joyments, and fpe&acles of immenle beauty. To narrate many of them, 
Glauco, would take much time ; but this, he faid, was the fum, that 
whatever unjuft actions any had committed, and how many loever any 
one had injured, they were punilhed for all thefe feparately tenfold, and 
that it was in each, according to the rate of an hundred years, the life of 
man being confidered as fo long, that they might fuffer tenfold punilhment 
for the injuftice they had done. So that if any had been the caufe of many 
deaths, either by betraying cities or armies, or bringing men into flavery, 
or being confederates in any other wickednefs, for each of all thefe they 
reaped tenfold fufferings; and if, again, they had benefited any by good 
deeds, and had been juft and holy, they were rewarded according to their 
deferts. Of thofe who died very young, and lived but a little time, he told 
what was not worth relating in refpedt of other things. But of impiety 
and piety towards the Gods and parents, and of fuicide, he told the more 
remarkable retributions. For he faid he was prefent.when one was alked 
by another, where the great Aridaeus was ? This Aridseus had been ty¬ 
rant in a certain city of Pamphylia a thoufand years before that time, and 
had killed his aged father, and his elder brother, and had done many 
other unhallowed deeds, as it was reported : and he faid, the one who was 
aiked, replied : He neither comes, faid he, nor ever will come hither. For 
we then furely faw this likewife among other dreadful fpe&acles : When 
we were near the mouth of the opening, and were about to afeeud after 
having fuffered every thing elfe, we beheld both him on a fudden, and 
others likewife, moft of whom were tyrants, and feme private per- 
fons who had committed great iniquity, whom, when they imagined they 
were to afeend, the mouth of the opening did not admit, but bellowed 
when any of thofe who were fe polluted with wickednefs, or who had 
not been fefficiently punifhed, attempted to afeend. And then, laid he, 
fierce men, and fiery to the view', ftanding by, and underftanding the 

‘ By thefe, daemons of a punching chara&eriftie are Ggnified. 
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bellowing, took them and led them apart, Aridfceus and the left, binding 
their hands and their feet, and, thrufting down their head, and pulling off 
their (kin, dragged them to an outer road, tearing theta on thorns; de¬ 
claring always to thofe who palled by, on what accounts they fuffered 
thefe things, and that they were carrying them to be thrown into Tar¬ 
tarus. And hence, he faid, that amidft all their various terrors, this terror 
furpafied, left the mouth ftiould bellow, and that when it was filent 
every one moft gladly afcended. And that the punifhments and torments 
were fuch as thefe, and their rewards were the reverfe of thefe. He alfb 
added, that every one, after they had been feven days in the meadow, 
arifing thence, it was requifite for them to depart on the eighth day, and 
arrive at another place on the fourth day after, whence they perceived from 
above through the whole heaven and earth, a light extended as a pillar, 
moftly refembling the rainbow, but more fplendid and pure; at which 
they arrived in one day’s journey ; and thence they perceived, through the 
middle of the light from heaven, the extremities of its ligatures extended i 
as this light was the belt of heaven, like the tranfverfe beams of Ihips 
keeping the whole circumference united. That from the extremities the 
diftafF of neceffity is extended, by which all the revolutions were turned 
round, whofe fpindle and point were both of adamant, but its whirl 
mixed of this and of other things ; and that the nature of the whirl was of 
fuch a kind, as to its figure, as is any one we fee here. But you muft 
conceive it, from what he faid, to be of fuch a kind as this : as if in fome 
great hollow whirl, carved throughout, there was fuch another, but lefler, 
within it, adapted to it, like calks fitted one within another ; and in the 
fame manner a third, and a fourth, and four others, for that the whirls 
were eight 1 in all, as circles one within another, having their lips ap¬ 
pearing upwards, and forming round the fpindle one united convexity of 
one whirl; that the fpindle was driven through the middle of the eight; 
and that the firft and outmoft whirl had the wideft circumference in the 
lip, that the fixth had the lecond wide, and that of the fourth is the third 
wide, and the fourth wide that of the eighth, and the fifth wide that of the 


1 By the eight whirls, we mull underBand the eight Barry fpheres, viz. the fpherc Of the 
fixed Bars, and the fpheres of the feven planets. 
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feventh, the fixth wide that of the fifth, and the feventh wide that of the 
third, and the eighth wide that of the fecond. Likewile that the circle of 
the largeft is variegated, that of the feventh is the brightcft, and that of the 
eighth hath its colour from the (hilling of the feventh ; that of the fecond 
and fifth referable each other, but are more yellow than the reft. But the 
third hath the whiteft colour, the fourth is reddifh; the fecond in white* 
nefs furpaffes the fixth ; and that the dillaff muft turn round in a circle 
with the whole it carries ; and whilft the whole is turning round, the feven 
inner circles are gently turned round in a contrary motion to the whole. 
Again, that of thefe, the eighth moves the fwifteft ; and next to it, and 
equal to one another, the feventh, the fixth, and the fifth; and that the 
third went in a motion which as appeared to them completed its circle in 
the fame way as the fourth. The fourth in fwiftnefs was the third, and 
the fifth was the fecond, and it was turned round on the knees of neceftity. 
And that on each of its circles there was feated a Syren on the upper fide, 
carried round, and uttering one voice variegated by diverfe modulations. 
But that the whole of them, being eight, compofed one harmony. That 
there were other three fitting round at equal diftance one from another, 
each on a throne, the daughters of Neceffity, the Fates', in white veft- 

ments, 

* In order to underftand what is here delivered by Plato refpe&ing the Fates, it is neceffary 
to obferve that there is an order of Gods immediately above thofe of a mundane charafleriftic, 
which was denominated by antient theologifts liberated, and fuperceleftial. The peculiarity of 
this order is reprefented to us by Plato, in what he now fays concerning the Fates. “ In this 
place, therefore (fays Proclus), Plato infirufting us in the order of the univerfe, which fuper- 
nally pervades through the whole of mundane natures, from the inerratic fphere, and in that 
order which governs human life, at different times propofing ele£lions of different lives, and 
varying the meafure of juftice adapted to them, he refers the primary caufe of this order to a 
monad and triad exempt from mundane wholes. And to the monad he aferibes an infpcdlive 
government, extending its dominion at the fame time to all heaven, and reprefents it as being 
impartibly prefent with all things, as governing all things iudivifibly, and according to one 
energy, and as moving wholes with its moll fubordinate powers. But to the triad he afligns a 
progrefiion from the monad, an energy proceeding into the univerfe, and a divifible fabrication. 
For that which is fimple and united in the exempt providence of the monad is produced into 
multitude, through the fecondary infpedlionof the triad. 

“ The one caufe, therefore, (i. e. the monad) poffeffes more authority than the triadic multi¬ 
tude. For all the variety of powers in the world, the infinity of motions, and the multiform 
difference of reafons, is convolved by the triad of the Fates, and this triad is again extended to 

one 
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mentis, and having crowns on their heads; Lachefis, and Clotho, and 
Atropos, Tinging to the harmony of the Sirens; Lachefis Tinging the paft, 
Clotho the prefent, and Atropos the future. And that Clotho, at cer¬ 
tain 

one monad prior to the three, which Socrates calls ncceflity, not as governing wholes by vio¬ 
lence, nor as obliterating the felf-motive nature of our life, nor as deprived of intellect and the 
mod excellent knowledge, but as comprehending all things intelle£lually, and introducing bound 
to things indefinite, and order to things difordered. It is likewifc fo called by Socrates, as 
caufing all things to be obedient to its government, and extending them to the good, as fub- 
je&ing them to demiurgic laws, and guarding all things within the world, and as circularly 
comprehending every thing in the univerfe, and leaving nothing void of the juftice which per* 
tains to it, nor fuffering it to efcape the divine law. 

,c With refpeft to the order in which the Fates are arranged, it appears from Plato in the Laws, 
that the firft is Lachefis, the fecond Clotho, and the third Atropos. And here it mull be di¬ 
ligently obferved, that Socrates ufes the parts of time as fymbols of comprehenfion according to 
caufe. For that which was , was once future and the prefenr, and that which now * 7 , was once 
future; but the future is not yet the paft, but has the whole of its eflencc in becoming the fu¬ 
ture. Thefe three caufes, therefore, or the three Fates, are analogous to thefe three portions 
of time : and of thefe, the mod perfeft, and which comprehends the others, is that which 
fings the paft ; for the paft, having once been both the prefent and the future, may be confidered 
as comprehending thefe. The next to this in perfe&ion is the prefent , which partly compre¬ 
hends, and is partly comprehended ; for it comprehends the future, and is comprehended in 
ihe paft. But the third is the future, which is comprehended both in the paft and the prefent; 
the latter unfolding, and the former bounding, its progreflion. Hence Lachefis is the primary 
caufe, comprehending in herfelf the others; and Clotho is allotted a fuperior, but Atropos an 
inferior order. And ©n this account Lachefis moves with both her hands, as in a greater and 
more total degree, giving completion to the more partial energies of the other two. But Clotho 
turns the fpindlc with her right hand, and Atropos with her left, fo far as the former precedes 
with refpecl to energy, but the latter follows, and, in conjun&ion with the former, governs all 
things. For in mortal animals the right hand is the principle of motion ; and in the wholes of 
the univerfe the motion to the right hand comprehends that to the left. 

“ Obferve too, that as it was before faid that the whole fpindlc is turned on the knees, of Ne- 
cefiity, fo the fable fufpends the providence about partial fouls from the knees of Lachefis, who, 
with her hands, as with her more elevated powers, perpetually moves the univerfe, but poflefles 
with fubjeftion in her knees the caufes of the periods of fouls. 

“In the next place, let us confider the fymbols with which the fable celebrates their dominion. 
Their walking then in the celeftial circles fignifics their exempt and feparate government. But 
their being feated on thrones, and not in the circles themfelves, like the Sirens, indicates that 
the receptacles which are firft illuminated by them are eftablifhed above the celeftial orbs. For 
a throne is the vehicle and receptacle of thofe that are feated on it: and this perfpicuoufly fig- 
nifies that thefe divinities are proximately placed above the mundane Gods. Their being feated 
at equal diftances manifefts their orderly reparation, their fubje&ion proceeding according to 
tol. i. 3 p analogy. 
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tain intervals, with her right hand laid hold of the fpindle, and along 
with her mother turned about the outer circle. And Atropos, in like manner, 
turned the inner ones with her left hand. And that Lachefis touched 
both of thefe, feverally, with either hand. After they arrive here, it is 
necefiary for them to go diredtly to Lachefis. That then a certain pro¬ 
phet firft of all ranges them in order, and afterwards taking the lots, and 
the models of lives, from the knees of Lachefis, and afcending a lofty 
tribunal, he fays :—The fpeech of the virgin Lachefis, the daughter of Ne- 
ceflity : Souls of a day ! The beginning of another period of men of mor¬ 
tal race. The daemon fliall not receive you as his lot, but you fhall choofe 
the dtemon: He who draws the firft, let him firft make choice of a life, 
to which he muft of necefiity adhere : Virtue is independent, which every 
one thall partake of, more or lefs, according as he honours or diftionours 
her: the caufe is in him who makes the choice, and God is blamelefs. 
That when he had'laid thefe things, he threw on all of them the lots, and that 
each took up the one which fell befide him, and that he was allowed to take 
no other. And that when he had taken it, he knew what number he 
had drawn. That after this he placed on the ground before them the 
models of lives, many more than thofe we fee at prefent. And that they 
were all-various. For there were liyes of all forts of animals, and human 
lives of every kind. And that among thefe there were tyrannies alfo, 
fome of them perpetual, and others deftroyed in the midft of their great- 


analogy, and their diftribution fupernally derived from their mother : for that which is orderly 
in progreffion, and according to dignity in energies, is thence imparted to the Fates. The 
crowns on their heads indicate the purity * of their intelle&ual fummits. Their white garments 
fignify that the efiences which participate of thefe divinities are intelleflual, luciform, and full 
of divine fplendour. And as it is faid that one of thefe fings the pad, the fecond the prefent, 
and the third the future, this indicates that all their externally proceeding energies are elegant, 
intellectual, and full of harmony. 

“ Laflly, the Sirens fignify the divine fouls of the celellial fpheres, who incline all things 
through harmonic motion to their ruling Gods. The fong of thefe, and the well-meafured mo¬ 
tion of the heavens, are perfected by the Fates, who call forth the fabricative energy of Neceflity 
into the univerfe through intellectual hymns, and convert all things to themfelves through the 
harmonious and elegant motion of wholes. 

* For crowns are of gold; and gold, from its incorraptibiHty, and never admitting rud, is an image of 
intellectual and divine purity. 
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nefs, and ending in poverty, baniftiment, and want. That there were 
alfo lives of renowned men, fome for their appearance as to beauty, 
ftrength, and agility; and others for their defcent, and the virtues of their 
anceftors. There were the lives of renowned women in the fame man¬ 
ner. But that there was no difpofition of l'oul among thefe models, be- 
caufe of neceffity, on choofing a different life, it becomes different itfelf. 
As to other things, riches and poverty, ficknefs and health, they were 
mixed with one another, and fome were in a middle ftation between thefe. 

There then, as appears, friend Glauco, is the whole danger of man. 
And hence this of all things is molt to be ftudied, in what manner 
every one of us, omitting other difciplines, (hall become an inquirer and 
learner in this ftudy, if, by any means, he be able to learn and find out 
who will make him expert and intelligent to difcern a good life, and a 
bad ; and to choofe every where, and at all times, the beft of what is 
poffible, confidering all the things now mentioned, both compounded and 
feparated from one another, what they are with relpedl to the virtue of 
life. And to underhand what good or evil beauty operates when mixed 
with poverty, or riches, and with this or the other habit of foul; and what 
is effected by noble and ignoble defcent, by privacy, and by public ftation, 
by ftrength and weaknefs, docility and indocility, and every thing elfe of 
the kind which naturally pertains to the loul, and likewife of what is acquir¬ 
ed, when blended one with another; fo as to be able from all thele things 
to compute, and, having an eye to the nature of the foul, to comprehend 
both the worfe and the better life, pronouncing that to be the worfe which 
{hall lead the foul to become more unjuft, and that to be the better life 
which (hall lead it to become more juft, and to difmifs every other 
confideration. For we have feen, that ii> life, and in death, this is the 
beft choice. But it is neceflary that a man fhould have this opinion 
firm as an adamant in him, when he departs to Hades, that there alfo 
he may be unmoved by riches, or any fuch evils, and may not, falling 
into tyrannies, and other fuch pradtices, do many and incurable mifchiefs, and 
himfelf fuffer ftill greater : but may know how to choofe always the middle 
life, as to thefe things, and to fhuu the extremes on either hand, both in 
this life as far as is poffible, and in the whole of hereafter. For thus man 
becomes moft happy.—That then the meflenger from the other world 
further told, how that the prophet fpoke thus: Even to him who comes 
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laft, choofing with judgment, and living confiftently, there is prepared 3 
defirable life ; not bad. Let neither him who is firft be negligent in his 
choice, nor let him who is laft defpair. He faid, that when the prophet 
had fpoken thefe things, the firft who drew a lot ran inftantly and 
chofe the greateft tyranny, but through folly and infatiablenefs had not 
fufficiently examined all things on making his choice, but was ignorant 
that in this life there was this deftiny, the devouring of his own children, 
and other evils ; and that afterwards, when be had confidered it at leifure 
he wailed and lamented his choice, not having obferved the admonitions 
of the prophet above mentioned. For that he did not accufe himfelf, 
as the author of his misfortunes, but fortune and the daemons, and every 
thing inftead of himfelf. He added, that he was one of thofe who came 
from heaven, who had in his former life lived in a regulated republic, 
and had been virtuous by cuftom without philofophy. And that, in 
fhort, among thefe there were not a few who came from heaven, as 
being unexercifed in trials. But that the moft of thofe who came from 
earth, as they had endured hardfhips themfelves, and had feen others in 
hardfhips, did not precipitantly make their choice. And hence, and through 
the fortune of the lot, to moft fouls there was an exchange of good and 
evil things. Since, if one fhould always, whenever he comes into this life, 
foundly philofophize, and the lot of eleftion fhould not fall on him the 
very taft, it would feem, from what has been told us from thence, that he 
fhall be happy not only here, but when he goes hence, and his journey 
hither back again fhall not be earthy, and rugged, but fmooth and heavenly. 
.This fpeftacle, he faid, was worthy to behold, in what manner the feveral 
fouls made choice of their lives. For it was pitiful and ridiculous and 
wonderful to behold, as each for the moft part chofe according to the 
habit of their former life. For he told, that he faw the foul which was 
formerly the foul of Orpheus making choice of the life of a fwan, through 
hatred of woman-kind, being unwilling to be born of woman on account 
of the death he fuffered from them. He faw likewife the foul of Tha- 
myris making choice of the life of a nightingale. And he faw alfo a 
fwan turning to the choice of human life ; and other mufical animals in a 
limilar manner, as is likely. And that he faw one foul, in making its choice, 
choofing the life of a lion; and that it was the foul of Telamonian Ajax, fhun- 
ning to becomea man, remembering the judgment given withreference tothe 
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armour. That after this he faw the foul of Agamemnon, which, in hatred 
alfo of the human kind, on account of his misfortunes, exchanged it for 
the life of an eagle. And that he faw the foul of Atalante choofing her 
lot amidft the reft, and, having attentively obferved the great honours paid 
an athletic man, was unable to pafs by this lot, but took it. Next to this, 
he faw the foul of Epseus the Panopean going into the nature of a Ikilful 
workwoman. And that far off, among the laft, he faw the foul of the 
buffoon Therfites affirming 1 the ape. And that by chance he faw the 
foul of Ulyfles, who had drawn its lot laft of ail, going to make its choice : 
that in remembrance of its former toils, and tired of ambition, it went about 
a long time feeking the life of a private man of no bufinefs, and with 
difficulty found it lying fomewhere, neglected by the reft. And that on 
feeing this life, it laid, that it would have made the fame choice even if it 
had obtained the firft lot,—and joyfully chofe it. That in like manner the 
fouls of wild beafts went into men, and men again into beafts : the unjuft 
Changing into wild beafts, and the juft into tame; and that they were 
blended by all forts of mixtures. After therefore all the fouls had chofen 
their lives according as they drew their lots, they all went in order to 
Lachefis, and that Ihe gave to every one the daemon 1 he chofo, and font 
him along with him to be the guardian of his life, and the accomplilher of 
what ne had chofen.—That firft of all he condubls the foul to Clotho, to 
ratify under her hand, and by the whirl of the vortex of her fpindle, the 
deftiny it had chofen by lot: and after being with her, he leads it back 
again to the {pinning of Atropos, who makes the deftinies irreverfible. 
And that from hence they proceed dire&ly under the throne of Neceffity; 
and that after he had parted by it, as all the others parted, they all of them 
marched into the plain of Lethe 3 amidft dreadful heat and fcorching, for 

he 

' The foul of a man never becomes the foul of a brute, though it may be bound to it, and 
as it were carried in it by way of puniftiment. Hence Plato fays, that the foul of Therfitc3 
ajfumed the ape; fignifying that it entered into the body of an ape when it was animated, and 
not before. 

* See the note concerning dsemons at the beginning of the Firft Alcibiades. 

3 By Lethe we muft underftand the whole of a vifible nature, or, in other words, the realm® 
of generation, which contain, according to Empedocles, oblivion and the meadow of Ate j and, 
according to the Chaldzean Oracles, the light-hating world, and the winding ftreams, under 
which many are drawn. By the dreadful heat and fcorching , Plato appears to fignify th£ fpherc 
of fire, through which defending fouls pafs. And as, through an anxious attention to mortal 
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he faid that it is void of trees and every thing that the earth produces. 
That when night came on, they encamped befide the river Amelete, whofe 
water no veflel contains. Of this water ail of them mull neceflarily drink 
a certain meafure, and fuch of them as are not preferved by prudence 
drink more than the meafure, and that he who drinks always forgets 
every thing. But after they were laid afleep, and it became midnight, 
there was thunder, and an earthquake, and they were thence on a fudden 
carried upwards, feme one way, and lome another, approaching to genera¬ 
tion like liars. But that he himfelf was forbidden to drink of the water. 
Where, however, and in what manner, he came into his body, he was 
entirely ignorant; but fuddenly looking up in the morning, he faw himfelf 
already laid on the funeral pile. And this fable, Glauco, hath been pre¬ 
ferred, and is not loft, and it may preferve us, if we are perfuaded by it; 
for thus we fhall happily pafs over the river Lethe, and fhali not contami¬ 
nate the foul. 

But if the company will be perfuaded by me ; confidering the foul to be 
immortal, and able to bear all evil, and all good, we fliall always per- 
fevere in the road which leads above ; and (hall by all means purfue juftice 
in conjunction with prudence, in order that we may be friends both to our- 
felves, and to the Gods, both whilft we remain here, and when we receive 
its rewards, like victors affembled together; and we fhall, both here, and 
in that journey of a thoufand years which we have defcribed, enjoy a 
happy life. 

concerns, things eternal are neglected, hence he fays that fouls defeending into the plain of 
Lethe encamp befide the river Amelete, i. e. through a connexion with body they pafs into 
extreme negligence; and there fall afleep; fignifying by this their being merged in a corporeal 
nature, no longer poflefling vigilant energies, and being alone convcrfant with things analogous 
to the delufions of dreams. But when he fays that no veflel contains the water of Amelete, 
this fignifies that nothing can reftrain the ever-flowing nature of body. This, however, it mull 
be obferved, is the condition of the foul while connected with a grofs aerial body, and before its 
perfeCt defeent to the earth: for the defeent from celeitial bodies to fuch as are terrene is 
effected through an aerial body. Souls therefore being laid afleep in this body, at midnight fall 
to the earth ; i. e. when they enter into a terrene body they become involved in profound night. 


THE END QV THE TENTH AND LAST BOOK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
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THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE FIRST ALCIBIADES ARE 
EXTRACTED FROM THE MS. COMMENTARY OF PROCLUS ON THAT 
DIALOGUE. 


Page 16. Son of Clttuas ! you wonder, I fuppofe, iSc. . 

Th E prefaces (t« irfooijjjct) of Plato’s dialogues accord with the whole fcope of 
them ; and are neither devifed by Plato for the fake of dramatic allurement, fince 
this mode of writing is very remote from the magnitude of the philofbpher’s con¬ 
ceptions, nor are they merely hiftorical; but each is fufpended from the defign of 
the dialogue to which it belongs. 

Every thing in the dialogues of Plato, in the fame manner as in the myfteries, 
is referred to the whole perfection of the particulars which are inveftigated. Agree¬ 
ably to this, Plato in the very beginning of this dialogue appears to me to indicate 
in a beautiful manner the fcope of the whole compofition. For his defign, as we 
have faid, was to unfold our nature, and the whole eflence according to which each 
of us is defined ; and to unveil the Delphic mandate Know thyself through de- 
monftrative methods. But the preface itfelf converts the young man to himfclf, 
and reprefents him as exploring his own pre-fubfifling conceptions; and, at the 
fame time that it converts him to himfelf, leads him to a furvey, as from a watch- 
tower, of Socratic fcience. For an inveftigation of the caufe through which 
Socrates alone, of all his lovers, does not change his love, but began to love him 
prior to others, and is not altered when the reft no longer love, evinces him to be 
a fpectator of the whole life of Socrates. The forms of converfion therefore are 
triple. For every thing which is converted, is either converted to that which is 
worfe than itfelf, through apoftatizing from its proper perfection, oris led back to 
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that which is better than itfelf, through its own life, and an energy according to na¬ 
ture, or it is converted to itfelf, according to a knowledge co-ordinate to itfelf, and a 
middle form of motion. A converfion indeed to that which is worfe, is a paffion of 
the foul whofe wings fuffer a defluxion, and that is now placed in oblivion both of 
herfelf, and of natures prior to herfelf. But a converfion both to itfelf and to a 
more excellent nature, takes place not in fouls only, but in divine natures them- 
felves, as Parmenides teaches us, when he eftablifhes two fpecics of converfion, and 
fhows how a divine nature is converted to itfelf, and is in itfelf, and how it is con¬ 
verted to that which is prior to itfelf, fo far as it is comprehended in another, and is 
united with a better nature. On Ibis account Socrates at the end of this dialogue- 
fays, that he who is converted to and becomes a fpeftator of himfelf, will by this 
mean behold the whole of a divine nature, and through a converfion to himfelf will' 
be led to an elevated furvey of divinity, and to a converfion to that which is better 
than himfelf. Thefe things, therefore, the preface indicates. For it leads Alcibia- 
des from a life tending to externals to a furvey of himfelf and recalls him through- 
a knowledge of himfelf to a love of Socratic lcience; fince a defire to learn the 
caufe of the conduit of Socrates is to become a lover of the pre-fubfifting fciencc 
which he contains. 

Again, Plato fignifies in the preface, befides other things,- that a worthy man> 
will always employ his knowledge on objects properly eo-ordinated to that know¬ 
ledge ; and that he will never attempt to pofiefe a liable, definite and immutable- 
knowledge of things contingent and mutable, nor a dubious, indefinite, and dis¬ 
ordered apprehenfion of things neceflary, and which always poflefs a famenefs of 
fubfiflence. But, according to the diflindtion adopted by Socrates in the Republic,, 
he will conjointly contemplate all intelligibles with Ample, uniform, and intellec¬ 
tual knowledge; but will furvey the middle reafons of things with a fcientific and 
dianoetic evolution and compofition. Again, with the fenfitive power which is the 
third from truth, he will touch upon proper objecls of knowledge, through mftru- 
ments of fenfe, diftinguifhing in a becoming manner every objeCt of fenfe. And 
lafily, by an affimilative power he will apprehend the images of fcnfiblcs. And 
indeed Timreus, diftinguifhing cognitions analogoufly to the objedts of knowledge, 
exhorts us to judge of true beings by intelligence in conjunction with reafon; but 
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fitch things as are not beings, but are perpetually converfant with generation and 
corruption, by opinion and fenfe. He alfo adds, that the reafons pertaining to true 
beings cannot be confuted, and are indubitable j but thofe which belong to things 
borne along in the rapid flux of generation, are conjectural and contingent. For 
every where reafons imitate the things of which they are the interpreters. 

In the third place, Socrates in the Cratylus fays that the names of things eternal 
have a certain alliance with the things themfelves ; but that the names of things 
generated and corrupted are multiforndy changed, and partake much of pofltion, 
.through the unftable lation of their fubjedts. If therefore the knowledge of things 
which fubfift perpetually the fame, differs from that of things contingent, and 
reafons are allotted an all-various mutation, and different names accord with different 
things, is it wonderful that Socrates, who is here difeourfing concerning an unftable 
nature, fhould ufe the word oijuu, I opine, or fuppofe? which fignifies that the nature 
of the thing known is mutable, but does not accufe the knowledge of Socrates as 
indefinite, mingled with ignorance, and dubious. 

P. 25. You lave looled down on your admirers. 

Alcibiades, by defpifing thofe that were unworthy of his love, and admiring thofe 
that were worthy of it, teftifies his great alliance to the beautiful, and that he was 
abundantly prepared for the reception of virtue. But perhaps fome one may be 
defirous to learn why elevated and grand conceptions move divine lovers, and ap¬ 
pear to deferve diligent attention. We reply, that fuch manners feem to pofiefs an 
alliance with divine beauty. For to defpife things prefent as thadowy reprefenta- 
tions, and of no worth, and to inveftigate tomething prior to thefe, which is great 
and wonderful and tranfeends the conceptions of the multitude, is an evident argu¬ 
ment of the parturicncy of the foul about the beautiful. Hence Socrates in the 
Republic reprefents fouls which are about to defeend from the heavens, as choofing 
a commanding and magnificent life. For they ftill retain the echo, as it were, of 
the life which is there, and, in confequcnce of this, convert themfelves to power and 
dominion, and defpife every thing elfe as trifling and of no worth. But this affec¬ 
tion is the principle of fafety to fouls. For to confider human concerns as fmall, 
and vile, and not worthy of ferious attention, and to inveftigate that form of life 
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which is exempt from multitude and inacceflible to the vulgar, is a fufficient viati¬ 
cum for the purfoit of virtue. 

P. 27. You think that if you fpeedily make your appearance before the Athenian 

people, &c. 

The defign of all that has been proximately (aid is to purify our dianoetic part? 
from two-fold ignorance, and to remove all that impedes our refurnption of true 
fcience. For it is impoffible for things imperfect to obtain their proper perfection 
in any other way than by a purification of impediments; for that which purifies 
every where poflefles this power. But the true purification of the foul is triple; 
one kind proceeding through the teleftic art *, concerning which Socrates fpeaks 
in the Phaedrus; another through pbilofophy, concerning which much is faid in 
the Phaedo; for there prudence and each of the other virtues is denominated a 
certain purification ; but the purification through this dialectic fcience leads to con¬ 
tradiction, confutes the inequality of dogmas, and liberates us from two-fold igno¬ 
rance. Purification therefore being triple, Socrates here employs the third of thefo 
on Alcibiades: for thofe that labour under two-fold ignorance are benefited by 
this purification. Hence Socrates does not aflert any thing of truth, till he has- 
removed thofe opinions which impede the foul in her apprehenfion of truth. Simple 
ignorance indeed fubfifts between fcience and two-fold ignorance; and the firft' 
tranfition is from fcience to Ample ignorance,, and the proximate afeent is from* 
Ample ignorance to fcience. At the fame time likewife this afeent feparates us 
from opinion tending to externals, converts the foul to herfelf, makes her explore 
her own proper dogmas, remove that which impedes her knowledge, and fill up 
what is deficient For, as the body when difturbed by foreign humours oflcn corrupts 
its aliment, and changes the benefit arifing from it into a noxious property, fo the 
foul being difturbed through falfe opinion, and receiving the alliftance imparted 
from fcience in a manner adapted to her own habit, produces a principle of greater 
falfe opinion and deception. The purification therefore which precedes all the ar¬ 
guments of Socrates is comprehended in thefe words; and it may be faid to refcm- 
ble the teleftic purifications which take place previous to the operations of the 


* Viz. The art pertaining to my (lie ritt9. 
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myfterics, which liberate us from all the defilements we became connected with 
from generation, and prepare us for the participation of a divine nature. But this 
purification takes place according to the dialectic method, which leads us to contra- 
diftion, confutes that deception which darkens our dianoetic part, and proceeds 
through more known and univerfal aflumptions to indubitable conclufions, receiving 
the major propofitions from common conceptions, and the minor from the confent 
of him with whom we converfc. It alto conjoins the extremes with each other 
through media ; denies of the minor whatever is denied of the major terms; and 
thinks fit that fuch things as are prefent with things predicated fhould alfo be 
prefent with the fubjefts of its difeuffiom 

P. 27- In f ne > that you enter lain fuch hopes as 1 have mentioned, I know with certainty. 

From hence we may rightly underfland who it is that indrafts, and who is in- 
flrufted. For it is fit that he who indrafts fhould accurately know the aptitudes of 
thofe that are indrufted, and conformably to thefe fhould direft his attention; 
fince every one is not to be difeiplined in a fimilar manner. But he who is natu¬ 
rally a philofopher is to be led back to an incorporeal eflencc in one way, he who is 
a lover in another, and the mufician in a dill different way. And again, he whd 
through the imagination of that facility of energy which belongs to a divine nature 
is adonifhed about pleafure, is to be led back in one way; he who through the defire 
of being fufficient to himfelf defires the pofTefTion of riches, in another way ; and in 
a ftill different way, be who through the conception of divine power is bufily em¬ 
ployed about apparent power. For, images every where affuming the appearance of 
their principles draw afide unintelligent fouls; but it is requifite, departing from 
thefe, to pafs on to thofe true and real beings. A nd this was the mode of the Socratic 
doftrine, to lead up every one to the proper objeft of his defire. Hence, to the' 
lover of pleafure he pointed out that which is pltafurable with purity, and unmin-- 
glcd with pain ; for it is evident that this will be more eligible to him who purfues 
pleafure, than that which is mingled with its contrary. To the lover of riches he 
indicated where that which is truly fufficient to itfelf abides, and which is in no 
refpeft filled with indigence; for this mull be more ardently purfued by him who- 
afpires after felf-perfeftion, and avoids indigence. But to the lover of dominion 
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he fhowed where that which is powerful and governs is to be >found, and what the 
nature is of the ruling form of life which is free from all fubjedlion ; for this will be 
confidered as more honourable to the ambitious man than what is mingled with that 
which is to be avoided. Power therefore, fclf-fufficiency, and pleafure are not to 
be found in material things. For matter is imbecility and poverty, and is the canfe 
of corruption and pain. But it is evident that thefe, if they are any where to be 
found, are in immaterial and feparatc natures. Thefe natures therefore arc the 
proper objects of love, and to thefe an afeent is to be made. After this manner, 
therefore, he who inflrudls ought to introduce difeipline from the phyfical aptitudes 
in each, to each imparting fafety ; but he who is inflrudted fhould fubmit him- 
fclf to his inftrudlor, and gradually be led to the truth, departing from images and 
a fubterranean cavern * to the light and true etlence, on every fide extending 
himfelf to that which is unmingled with its contrary, and difmiding that which is 
divifible and fhadow'y, but afpiring after that which is univerfal and impartible. For 
total good, as Socrates fays in the Philebus, is neither defirable only, nor alone 
perfedl, and fufficicnt and able to fill other things, but comprehends at once all 
thefe, the perfedl, the fufficicnt, the defirable. For it extends all things to itfelf, 
and imparts to all well-being; but it is regarded by the multitude partially. Hence 
fome of them, looking only to the defirable which it contains, purfue the pleafurable, 
which is the image of it; but others, furveying the perfedl alone, are bufily employed 
about riches; for in thefe the image of perfedhon fubfifis; and others tending to 
the fufficicnt are aftonifbed about power; for power carries with it a phantafm of 
fufficiency. To difmifs therefore thefe partial apprehenfions of the good, to look to 
its whole nature, and to be led back to its all-perfedl plenitude, feparates in a be¬ 
coming manner thofe that are inftrudled from an afibciation with images. 

P. 29. Have you knowledge in thofe things only which you have either learnt from 
others, or found out yourfelf? 

Plato confiders Mathefis and Invention as paths of knowledge adapted to our 
fouls. For the genera fuperior to our foul do not acquire their proper perfedlion 
through either of thefe ; fince they are always prefent, and never depart from the 

* Alluding to Plato’s cave in the feventh book of the Republic. 
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objects of their knowledge. Nor are natures fubordinate to the human, and which 
are called irrational, adapted to learn any dianoetic difeipline, or to difeover any 
thing by themfelves. But the human foul containing in itfelf all reafons, and pre- 
a (Turning all feiences, is indeed darkened from generation, refpecting the theory of 
what it pofiefies, and requires difeipline and invention; that through difeipline it 
may excite its intellcdtions, and through invention may difeover itfelf, and the 
plenitude of reafons which it contains. And thefe are the gifts of the Gods, bene* 
fiting it in its fallen condition, and recalling it to an intelleftual life. For both, 
indeed, are derived from the Mercurial order; but Invention fo far as Mercury is 
the fon of Maia the daughter of Atlas j and Mathefis, fo far as he is the mefienger 
of Jupiter. For, unfolding the will of his father, he imparts to fouls Mathefis; but 
lb far as he proceeds from Maia, with whom Inquiry occultly refides, he beftows 
on his pupils Invention. But when Mathefis proceeds fupernally to fouls from mors 
excellent natures, it is better than Invention ; but when from co-ordinate natures, 
as from men exciting our gnofiic power, it is then fubordinate to Invention. Hence 
Invention has a middle fubfiftence adapted to the folf-motive nature of the foul : 
for our felf-vital and felf-energetic powers become efpecially apparent through this. 
But Mathefis, according to that which is more excellent than human nature, fills 
the foul from the more divine caufes of it; but, according fo that which is fubordi- 
natc to our nature, from things external to our efience, excites in an alter motive 
manner our vital power. Indeed, that a certain knowledge of things is produced in 
us from more excellent natures, divine vifions fufficiently indicate, in which the 
Gods unfold the order of wholes fo fouls, becoming the leaders of a progreflion to 
an intelligible efience, and enkindling thofo flames which conduit the foul on high. 
And thus much concerning Mathefis and Invention, 

But inveftigations and doctrines are necefiarily preceded by fimple ignorance. 
For the fcientific no longer inveftigate the truth, in confequence of having ob¬ 
tained the boundary of knowledge, according to foience ; nor yet thofo that are 
involved in twofold ignorance. For this very thing is two-fold ignorance, to con- 
fider that as fufficieut which is neither beautiful, nor good, nor prudent, fays 
Diotima, in the Banquet. This arifes from fouls defeending into generation, and 
being eflentially full of feiences, but receiving oblivion from generation, or the 
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regions of fenfe. And in confeqnencc of pofieffing the reafons of things, they have 
as it were agitated conceptions concerning them ; but being vanquifhed by the po¬ 
tion of oblivion, they arc incapable of exprefling their conceptions, and referring 
them to fcience. Hence they contain them indigefled and fcarcely refpiring, and 
on this account they are vanquifhed by two-fold ignorance. For they think 
that they know through thefe innate conceptions, but they are ignorant through 
oblivion ; and hence arife deception, and an appearance of knowledge without the 
reality (Somj< rtf). He therefore who is involved in two-fold ignorance is remote from 
an inveftigation of things, in the fame manner as he is who poflefles fcientific 
knowledge. For neither is it the province of a wife man to philofophize, nor of 
him who labours under the difeafe of two-fold ignorance; but this evidently be¬ 
longs to him who is eftablifhed according to Ample ignorance. For he who is ig¬ 
norant in a two-fold refpedl, is according to this fimilar to the wife man ; juft as 
matter, as fome one rightly obferves, poflefles a diflimilar fimilitude to divinity. 
For, as Blatter is without form, fo altb is divinity. Each likewife is infinite and 
unknown ; though this is true of the one according to that which is better, and of 
the other according to that which is worfe than all things. Thus therefore the man 
of fcience, and the ignorant in a two-fold refpedl, do not inveftigate any thing; the 
one in confequencc of being wile, and as it were full of knowledge; and the other in 
confequence of not even afiuming the principles of inveftigation, through the falfe- 
hood with which he is furrounded. But he who poffcftes Ample ignorance fubfifts 
in a certain refpedl between the man of fcience and him who doubles his deception. 
For he in thort who knows himfelf, and is converted tohimfelf, is fuperior to him 
who is perfedtiy ignorant of hirrffelf; but he who on beholding himfelf does not per¬ 
ceive knowledge but ignorance, is inferior to the man of fcience. For, of thefe 
three charadlers, the man of two-fold ignorance is entirely unconverted to himfelf; 
the wife man is converted to himfelf, and through this converfion finds within him¬ 
felf the virtues and fciences, Jhining forth to the view like divine Jlatues * ; (own 
ce’/otX[uxTct Btm vpoKa/JiTronix) but the man of fimple ignorance is converted indeed, 

* As I have thown in my Dilfertation on the Myfteries, from indubitable authority, that a tkill in magic 
formed the laft part of the facerdotal office, it is by no means wonderful that, through this theurgic art, 
the itatues in the temples where the myfteries were celebrated Ihould have been rendered refplendent 
with divine light. 
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Lut beholds v.ithin ignorance, and a privation of aCtnal feience; and thus he is 
confiilutcd at the beginning of mathefis and invention ; either exploring himfclf 
and his own wealth, which he did not know that he patlefl'ed, or betaking himfclf to 
teachers, and by them being led to knowledge. In fhort, the foul according, to 
feience is affimilated to intellect, comprehending the objeCt of knowledge in energy 
in the fame manner as intellect comprehends the intelligible; but according to two¬ 
fold ignorance, it is affimilated to matter. For, as matter podefies all things accord¬ 
ing to mere appearance, but in reality contains nothing, and is thought to be 
adorned, but is not exempt from a privation of ornament; fo he who pofiefles two¬ 
fold ignorance thinks that he knows what he does not know, and carries about with 
him an appearance of wifdom in things of which he is ignorant. But Socrates, when 
he admits that there was a time in which we did not think ourfelves knowing m 
what we now know, is thought by fome to contradict what he fays in the Pbasdo, in 
which difeourfing about drfcipline being remmifcence, he (hows that poffeffing a 
knowledge of the equal, the juft, the beautiful, and of every form, we cannot relate 
the time when we received this knowledge. To this objection wc reply, that the 
knowledge of our fouls is two-fold; the oneindiffinCt, and fubfifting according to 
mere conjecture, but the other diftinCt, fcientific and indubitable. For, as he ibme- 
where fays, we appear to know all things as in a dream, but are ignorant of them 
according to vigilant perception ; containing indeed the reafons of things eflentially, 
and as it were breathing forth the knowledges of thefe, but not pofleffing them in 
energy and vigour. Of the conception therefore of forms fubfifting in us eflentially, 
there is no preceding time; for we perpetually poflefs it; but we can relate the time 
in which we acquired a knowledge of forms according to energy and a diftinCt 
fubfiftence. 

P. 29. Now what the things are which you have learnt 1 tolerably well know, Idc. 

That thefe three difeiplines, fays Proclus, viz. mathefis, mufic, and gymnaftic, 
contribute to the whole of political virtue, is evident. For gymnaftic ftrengthens 
the foftnefs of defire, and recalls its diffipated nature to a firm tone; this defiderative 
part of the foul being proximate to bodies. For anger is the tone of the foul, and, 
being opprefled with a death-like fleep through matter, requires to be ftrengthened and 
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excited. But through mufic the robuft and favage nature of anger is foftened, and 
rendered elegant and harmonious. But neither is gymnaftic alone fufficient to eru¬ 
dition. For when immoderately purfued, and unaccompanied with mufic, it renders 
the manners ruftic, contentious, and vehement. Nor is mufic alone fufficient with¬ 
out gymnaftic: for the life of thofe who alone ufe mufic without the gymnic 
exercifes becomes effeminate and foft. It is requifite therefore, as in a lyre, that 
there thould neither be vehemence alone, nor remiflion, but that the whole foul 
ffiould be harmonized with refpeCt to itfelffrom difeiplinative intenfion and remiflion. 
But the mathematics and dialectic excite and lead upwards our rational part: for 
the eye of the foul, which is blinded and buried by many other ftudies, is refufei- 
tated by thefe, and is converted to its own eflence and to the knowledge of itfelf. 
And all thefe are Mercurial difeiplines. For this God is the infpe&ive guardian of 
gymnaftic eScercifes s and hence herma, or carved ftatues of Mercury, were placed in 
the Palaeftrae: of mufic, and hence he is honoured as the lyrift (Aupawj) among the 
celeftial conftellations: and of difeiplines, bccaufe the invention of geometry, reafon- 
ing, and difeourfe is referred to this God. He prefides therefore over every fpecies 
of erudition, leading us to an intelligible effence from this mortal abode, governing 
the different herds of fouls, and difperfing the fleep and oblivion with which they 
are opprefled. He is likewife the fupplier of recolle&ion, the end of which is a 
genuine intellectual apprehenfion of divine natures. In well inflituted polities, 
therefore, youth are inftruCtcd by the guardians in thefe difeiplines: and among the 
Athenians certain images of thefe were preferved; grammar having a reference to 
dialectic difeipline; playing on the harp pertaining to mufic, and wreftling to gym¬ 
naftic; in which thofe youths that were well-born were inflruCled. And hence 
Socrates fays that Alcibiades had learnt thefe, as having had an education adapted to 
a well-born youth. 

This alfo accords with the order of the univerfe. For our firfl: age partakes in an 
eminent degree of the lunar operations; as we then live according to a nutritive and 
natural * power. But our fecond age participates of Mercurial prerogatives; becaufe 
we then apply ourfelves to letters, mufic, and wreftling. The third age is governed 

* For the whole of nature, according to the ancient theology, ia under the gorernment of the moon; 
from the deity of which it alfo proceeds. 
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by Venus i becaufe then we begin to produce Iced, and the generative powers of 
nature are put in motion. The fourth age is folar; for then our youth is in its 
vigour and full perfection, fubfifting as a medium between generation and decay ; 
for fuch is the order which vigour is allotted. The fifth age is governed by Mars; 
in which we principally afpire after power and fuperiority over others. The fixth 
age is governed by Jupiter j for in this we give ourfelves up to prudence, and purfuc 
an active and political life. And the feventh age is Saturnian, in which it is natu¬ 
ral to feparate ourfelves from generation, and transfer ourfelves to an incorporeal life. 
And thus much we have difeufied, in order to procure belief that letters and the 
whole of education are fufpended from the Mercurial feries. 

But it is worth while to confider on what account Alcibiades refufed to learn to 
play on wind-infiruments, though this art pertains to mufic. It has then been (aid 
by fome, that being vain of his pertbn from his youth, he avoided that deformity of 
the face which is occafioned by blowing the pipe or flute. But it is better to fay, 
that well-inftituted polities are averfe to the art of playing on wind-inftruments; and 
therefore neither does Plato admit it. The caufe of this is the variety of this inftru- 
ment, the pipe, which thows that the art which ufes it thould be avoided. For 
inftruments called Panarmonia, and thofe confiding of many firings, are imitations of 
pipes. For every hole of the pipe emits, as they fay, three founds at leaft ; but if 
the cavity above the holes be opened, then each hole will emit more than three 
founds. It is however requifite not to admit all mufic in education, but that part of 
it only which is Ample. Further ftill: of thefe mufical inftruments, fome are re- 
preflive, and others motive ; fome are adapted to reft,, and others to motion. The 
repreffive therefore are moft ufeful for education, leading our manners into order, 
reprefling the turbulcncy of youth, and bringing its agitated nature to quictnefs and 
temperance. But the motive inftruments are adapted to enthufiaftic energy: and 
hence, in the myfteries and myftic facrifices, the pipe is ufeful; for the motive power 
of it is employed for the purpofe of exciting the dianoetic power to a divine nature. 
For here it, is requifite that the irrational part fhould be laid afleep, and the rational 
excited. Hence, thofe that inftrudl youth ufe repreffive inftruments, but initiators 
fuch as are motive: for that which is difeiplined is the irrational part; but it is reafon 
which is initiated, and which energizes enthufiafiically. 

P. 36 
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P. 36. How is this, friend Alcibiades, &c. 

The defcent of the foul into body feparates it from divine fouls, from whom it is 
filled with intelligence, power, and purity, and conjoins it with generation, and 
nature, and material things, from which it is filled with oblivion, wandering, and 
ignorance. For, in its defcent, multiform lives and various veftments grow upon it, 
which draw it down into a mortal competition, and darken its vifion of real being. 
It is requifite therefore that the foul which is about to be led properly from hence to 
that ever-vigilant nature, fhould amputate lliofe fecond and third powers which are 
fufpended from its cflcnce, in the fame manner as weeds, (tones and (hells, from the 
marine Glaucus; fhould refrain its externally proceeding impulfes, and recoiled! 
true beings and a divine e(fence, from which it defeended, and to which it is fit that 
the whole of our life fhould haften. But the parts or powers which are in want of 
perfedlion in us, are : the irrational life, which is naturally adapted to be adorned 
and difeiplined through manners; the proceretic * part, which requires to be with¬ 
drawn from irrational appetites, and a conned!ion with them; and befides thefe our 
gnoflic power, which requires a reminifcence of true beings. For the part which 
recolledts is different from that which is elegantly arranged through manners; and 
different from both thefe is the part which by admonitions and inftrudtions becomes 
more commenfurate. It is requifite, therefore, that difeipline fhould accord with 
thefe three parts: and, in the firft place, that it fhould perfedt us through redlitude 
of manners ; in the next place, through admonition and precepts; and, in the third 
place, that it fhould excite our innate reafons, and purify the knowledge which 
effentially fubfifis in our fouls, through reminifcence. Such then are the genera, 
and fuch the order of perfedlion adapted to fouls falling into bodies. 

Thefe things then being admitted, the third of thefe parts, viz. the rational 
nature, acquires perfedlion through difeipline and invention. For the foul is efien- 
tially felf-moiive, but, in confequence of communicating with the body, participates 
in a certain refpect of alter-motion. For, as it imparts to the body the laft image of 
felf-motion, fo it receives the reprefentation of alter-motion, through its habitude 
about the body. Through the power of felf-motion therefore the foul acquires, and 

* Proterejii (rpoatpstns) is a deliberative tendency to things within the reach of our ability to effect. 
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is inventive and prolific of rcafons and fciences; but, through its rcprefentation of 
alter-motion, it requires to be excited by others. More perfedt fouls, however, are 
more inventive; but the more irnperfect are indigent of external affiftance. For, 
fome are more felf-motive, and are lets replete with a fubordinate nature; but others 
are left felf-motive, and are more pafiive from a corporeal nature. As they advance 
however in perfection, are excited from body, and colled! their powers from 
matter, they become more prolific, and more inventive of the things about which 
they were before unprolific and dubious, through the fluggifhnefs and privation of 
life proceeding from matter, and the fleep of generation. We therefore, thus pre- 
lerving the medium of a rational efience, can aftign the caufes of the more imperfedt 
and perfedt habits in the foul j and we fay, that fuch are the paths of the perfection 
of fouls. But thofc who do not preferve this medium, but either rife to that which 
is better, or decline to that which is worfe, fall off from the truth refpedting thefe 
particulars. For we do not admit their arguments who fay, that the foul coming 
into a moift body, and being thence darkened, is ftupid from the beginning * ; but 
that, this moifiure becoming exhaled, through the innate heat, and pofleffing greater 
tymmetry, the power of intclledlual prudence in the foul is rejuvenized. For this 
mode of pcrfcdlion is corporeal and material, and fuppofes that the perfcdlion of the 
foul is confequent to the temperament of the body ; though prior to the elements, 
and prior to the whole of generation, the foul had a fubfiftence, and was a life un¬ 
mingled with body and nature. Nor, again, do we aftent to thofe who fay that the 
foul is a portion of the_ divine efience f ; that this portion is fimilar to the whole, and 
is always perfect ; and that tumult and paffions fubfift about the animal. For thofe 
who afiert thefe things make the foul ever-perfedt, and ever-fcientific, at no time 
requiring reminifccnce, and always impaffive, and free from the defilement of evil. 
Timaaus, however, fays, that our efience does not fubfift entirely from the firft 
genera, in the fame manner as the fouls fuperior to ours, but from fuch as are 
fecond and third. And Socrates, in the Pheedrus, fays that our powers are mingled 
with that which is contrary to good, and are filled with oppofition to each other; 
and that, through this, fometimes the better and fometimes the worfe parts are 
victorious. But what occafion is there to fay more on this fubjedl, fince Socrates 


* This appears to have been the opinion of Heraclitus, 
f This was the opinion of the Stoics. 
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himfelf fays, in that dialogue, that the charioteer * becomes depraved, and that 
through his depravity many fouls become lame, and many lofe their wings, though 
the charioteering power (yrngfimiai Iwiapij) is one of the more venerable powers of 
the foul ? For it is this which has a rcminifccnce of divine natures, and which 
ufes fecond and third powers as miniftrant to reminifcence. Thefc things, therefore, 
are clearly aflerted in the Phsdrus. 

As we have (aid, then, the mcafures of the foul are to be preferved ; and the rca- 
fons concerning its perfection are neither to be referred to it from corporeal natures, 
nor from fuch as are divine; that thus we may be fit interpreters of Plato, and not 
diftort the words of the philofopher by forcing them to a coincidence with our own 
opinion. Since, therefore, the foul is at one time imperfed), and is again perfcdlcd, 
and becomes oblivious of divine natures, and again remembers them, it is evident 
that time contributes to its perfection. For how could it change from folly to 
wifdom, and in fhort to virtue from vice, unlefs it made thefe mutations in time ? 
For all mutation fubfifts in time. And thus much concerning the perfection of the 
foul in general. 

From what has been faid, then, we may col left that he who knows what is juft 
pafies from ignorance to a knowledge of it; and that he neither has the reafon of the 
juft always at hand, in the fame manner as the natures fuperior to man (for we are 
born at firft imperfedt), nor again that the knowledge of it arrives to us through the 
mutation of the body. For our eflence is not corporeal, nor compofcd from material 
genera. It remains, therefore, that either difciplinc or invention muft precede 
knowledge ; and Alcibiades is very properly requefted to tell who was the caufe of 
his acquiring difeipline, and whence he knows what the juft is, if he does know. 
For it is necefliiry, as we have often faid, that difeipline fhould be the leader of 
knowledge imparted by another; and a teacher, of difeipline. For difeipline is a 
motion ; but all motion requires a moving caufe. It requires therefore a teacher, 
for he is the caufe of difeipline. 

P. 37. Can you tell me, then, at what time you did not imagine yourfelf to know what 
things are juft and what are unjuft ? 

Proclus, in commenting on this paflage, having remarked that invertigation which 
* That i«, the dianoetic power of the foul, or that power which reafsnt fcientihcally. 
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precedes invention, excites the eye of the foul, and exercifes it for the perception of 
truth, further obferves as follows : “ Again, the difcourfc proceeds from invention to 
fimple ignorance; for no one would attempt to invefligate that which he thinks he 
knows. It is necelTary, therefore, that fimple ignorance (hould be the beginning of 
inveftigation. For invcfiigafion is a defire of knowledge in things of which we 
fufpect that wc are ignorant. This being the cafe, it is neceflary that the time 
fhould be known in which we fufpedted that we did not know: and hence Socrates 
dcfires Alcibiades to tell him the time in which he fufpedted his want of knowledge. 
For, as we have before obferved, it is neceflary that all fuch mutations thould be 
meafured by time. Hence the dasmoniacal Ariftotle, alfo, here admits motion in 
the foul, and a mutation according to time. But that an aflociation with the body, 
and a tranfition from vice to virtue, require time, is manifeft to every one. As 
fome however have faid, that the foul when fubfifting by itfelf does not require 
time for its energies, but that on the contrary it generates time; this aflertion I 
think requires fome confideration. For time is two-fold ; one kind being that which 
is confubfiftcnt with the natural life and corporeal motion of the univerfe, and an¬ 
other kind that which pervades through the life of an incorporeal nature. This latter 
time, therefore, meafures the periods of divine fouls, and perfects the feparatc ener¬ 
gies of ours. But the former, which is extended with a life according to nature, mea¬ 
fures that life of our fouls which fubfifts with body, but by no means that life of the 
foul which lives itfdf by itfelf.” 

P. 38. But, by Jove, 1 was not ignorant of that point; for I clearly faw that 

I was injured. 

The young man here acknowledges that he has a fufpicion of the knowledge of 
things juft; and hence Socrates again alks him whether he learnt or dilcovered 
this knowledge. In confequence of this, Alcibiades confefles, that his knowledge 
was not acquired cither by learning or invention, becaufe he cannot mention any 
time of his ignorance, after which he either inveftigated or was taught juftice. 
And it appears to me to be clearly fhown by this, what that fcience is which wc 
poflefs prior to all time, and what that is which is produced in time. For Socrates, 
looking to fcience in energy, inquires what was the time prior to this; but Alcibi¬ 
ades, 
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adcs, poflcfling fcience efientially, through which he thinks that he knows what 
he does not know, cannot tell the time of its participation ; for we pofiefs 
it perpetually. So that, if Socrates fpcaks about one feicnce, and Alcibiades 
about another, both thefe aftertions are true, viz. that time precedes fcience, 
and that the time prior to its prefence cannot be told: for of imperfedt fcience 
there is no preceding time, but of that which fubfifts in energy and is perfcdl, 
there is. 

P. 38. Well. But 1 was wrong in my anfwers when I fuppofed that I bad found out 
that knowledge by myfelf, 

Difcipline being two-fold, and at one time proceeding from more excellent 
caufes to fuch as are fubordinate, according to which the demiurgus in the Tim sens 
fays to the junior Gods, “ Learn what I now fay to you indicating my defire 
but at another time proceeding from a caufe externally moving, according to 
which we are accuflomed to inferibe certain perfons as teachers; and invention 
ranking between thefe; for it is fubordinate to the knowledge imparted to the foul 
from the Gods, but is more perfect than reminifcence externally derived ;—this 
being the cafe, Alcibiades had not any conception of difcipline from a more excel¬ 
lent caufe, except fo far as looking to the fcience efientially inherent in us, in a 
dormant ftate, which is imparted from the Gods, and by which he was led to con- 
jedlure that he accurately knew the nature of the juft. But coming to invention, 
which has a middle fubfiftence in the foul which alfo ranks as a medium, and 
being likewife thaken by reafoning, and thown that he had neither inveftigated nor 
could tell the time of his ignorance, which muft neceflarily fubfift previous to in¬ 
quiry, he now again comes to the fecond kind of difcipline, and, being dubious 
with refpedl to the truly fcientific teacher of things juft, flics to the multitude, and 
their unftable life, and confiders thefe as the leader of the knowledge of what is 
juft. Here therefore Socrates, like another Hercules, cutting off the Hydra’s 
heads, (hows that every multitude is unworthy to be believed rcfpedling the know¬ 
ledge of things juft and unjuft. The reafoning, indeed, appears to contribute but 
little to the purification of the young man; but, when accurately confidered, it 
will be found to be direclcd to the fame end. For, in the firft place, Alcibiades, 
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being ambitious, fufpended his opinion from the multitude, and about tins was filled' 
with aftonithment. Socrates therefore fhows him, firfl, that the opinion of the 
multitude potletles no authority in the judgment and knowledge of things; and 
that it is not proper for him to adhere to it, whole view is directed to the beau¬ 
tiful : and, in the fecond place, that the multitude is the caufc of falfe opinion, 
producing in us from our youth depraved imaginations and various pafiions. Sci¬ 
entific reafoning therefore is neceflary, in order to give a right direction to that 
part of us which is perverted by an atlociation with the multitude ; to apply a re¬ 
medy to our paffive part, and to purify that which is filled with impurity ; for thus 
we (hall become adapted to a rcminifccnce * of foience. In the third place, So¬ 
crates fhows, that in each of us, as he fays, there is a many-headed wild beaft, 
which is analogous to the multitude; for this is what the people is in a city, viz. 
the various and material form of the foul, which is our lowed part. The prefent 
reafoning therefore exhorts us to depart from boundlefs defire, and to lay afide the 
multitude of life, and our inward people, as not being a judge worthy of belief 
refpe&ing the-nature of things, nor a recipient of any whole fcience ; for nothing, 
irrational is naturally adapted to partake of fcience. In the fourth place, there¬ 
fore, we fay, that the prefent reafoning does not think fit to admit into fcience 
and an intcllcdlual life an apoftacy and flight from the one, together with diverfity, 
and all-various divifion; but indicates that all thefe fhould be rejected as foreign 
from intelledl and divine union. For it is requifite not only to fly from external, 
but alfo from the multitude in the foul; nor this alone, but alfo to abandon multi¬ 
tude of every kind. 

In the firfl place, therefore, we muft fly from “ the multitude of men going 
along in a herd,” as the oracle f fays, and muft neither communicate with their 
lives, nor with their opinions. In the next place we muft fly from multiform ap¬ 
petites, which divide 11s about body, and make 11s to be at different times impelled 
to different externals ; at one time to irrational pleafures, and at another to actions 
indefinite, and which war op each other : for thefe fill us with penitence and evils. 
We muft alfo fly from the fenfes which arc nourithed with us, and which deceive 

* In the original amv.r'ijcriv; but the fenfe requires we Ihould read ccvccfivyriv. 

f That is, one of the Chaldsean oracles 5 to my cohesion of which I refer the reader. 
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our dianoetic part : for they are multiform, at different times are converfant with 
different fenfibles, and affert nothing fane, nothing accurate, as Socrates bimfelf 
fays*. We muft Iikewife fly from imaginations, as figured, and divifible, and 
thus introducing infinite variety, and not fuffering us to return to that which is 
impartible and immaterial; but, when we are hastening to apprehend an eflence of 
this kind, drawing us down to pafTive intelligence. We muft fly too from opi¬ 
nions ; for thefe are various and infinite, tend to that which is external, are min¬ 
gled with phantafy andfenfe, and are not free from contrariety ; fince our opinions 
alfo contend with each other, in the fame manner as imaginations with imagina¬ 
tions, and one fenfe with another. But, flying from all thefe divifible and various 
forms of life, we fhould run back to fcience, and there colieCt in union the multi¬ 
tude of theorems, and comprehend all the fciences in one according bond. For 
there is neither fedition nor contrariety in the fciences with each other } but fuch 
as are fecondary are fubfervient to thofe that are prior, and derive from them their 
proper principles. At the fame time it is requifite here to betake ourfelves from 
many fciences to one fcience, which is unhypothetical f, and the firft, and to extend to 
this all the reft. But after fcience and the exercife pertaining to it, we muft lay afide 
compofitions, divifions, and multiform tranfitions, and transfer the foul to an intel¬ 
lectual life, and Ample projections J. For fcience is not the fummit of know¬ 
ledge, but prior to this is intellect; I do not only mean that intellect which is ex¬ 
empt from foul, but an illumination § from thence, which is infufed info the foul, 
and concerning which Ariftotle fays, “ that it is intellect by which we know 
terms ||,” and Timseus, “ that it is ingenerated in nothing elfe than foul.” Amend¬ 
ing therefore to this intellect, we muft contemplate together with it an intelligi¬ 
ble eflcnce; with Ample and indivifible projections furveying the Ample, accurate, 
and indivifible genera of beings. But, after venerable intellect, it is neceflary to 

* In the Pbsedo. , 

f By this firft of fciences Prochit means the dialectic of Plato, concerning which fee the Parmenides. 

X Intellectual vifion is intuitive j and hence intellect, by an immediate projeftion of its vifive power, ap¬ 
prehends the objeCts of its knowledge. Hence too the vifive energies of intellect are called by the Platoniftt 
yoipai ciriCoAai, i. e. mteUcBud!projlBiow. 

$ This illumination is the fummit of the dianoetic part. 

H That is, fimplc, indcmonflrable propofitions- 
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excite the fupreme hyparxis or fummit of the foul, according to which we are one, 
and under which the multitude wc contain is united. For as by our intellect we 
pafs into contaCl with a divine intellect, fo by our unity, and as it were the flower 
of our eflence, it is lawful to touch the firjl one, the fource of union to all things. 
For the 'fimilar is every where to be comprehended by the fimitar; ob cCls of 
fcience by fcience; intelligibles by intellect:; and the mod united meafures of 
beings, by the one of the foul. And this is the very fummit of our energies. Ac¬ 
cording to this we become divine, flying from all multitude, verging to our own 
union, becoming one, and energizing uniformly. And thus proceeding through 
the gradations of knowledge, you may fee the reCtitude of the Socratic exhor¬ 
tation. 

But if you are willing alfo to confider the admonition according to the objects 
of knowledge, fly from all fenfible things; for they are divulfed from each other, 
are divifible, and perfectly mutable, and therefore cannot be apprehended by ge¬ 
nuine knowledge. From thefe, therefore, transfer yourfelf to an incorporal eflence: 
for every thing fenfible has an adventitious union, and is of itfelf diffipated, and 
full of infinity. Hence alto its good is divifible and adventitious, is diftant from 
itfelf and difcordanl, and poflefles its hypoftafis in a foreign feat. Having therefore 
afeended thither, and being eftablifhed among incorporcals, you will behold-the 
order pertaining to foul above bodies, fclf-motive and felf-energetic, and fubfifting 
in and from itfelf, but at the tame time multiplied, and anticipating in itfelf a cer¬ 
tain reprefenlation of an eflence divifible about bodies. There likewife you will fee 
an all-various multitude of habitudes of reafons, analogies, bonds, wholes, and 
parts, circles characterized by the nature of foul, a variety of powers, and a per¬ 
fection neither eternal nor at once wholly ftable, but evolved according to time, 
and fubfifting in difeurfive energies : for fucb is the nature of foul. After the 
multitude in fouls, extend yourfelf to intellect, and the intellectual kingdoms, that 
you may apprehend the union of things, and become a fpeCtator of the nature of 
intellect. There behold an eflence abiding in eternity, a fervid life and fleeplets 
intelleCtion, to which nothing of life is wanting, and which docs not defire the 
chariot of time to the perfection of its nature. When you have furveyed thefe, and 
have alfo feen by how great an interval they are fuperior to fouls, inquire whether 
there is any multitude there, and if intellect, fince it is one, is likewife all-perfeCt, 
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and if multiform as well as uniform : for you will find that it thus fubfills. Having 
therefore learnt this, and beheld intelledlual multitude, indiviftble and united, betake 
yourfelf again to another principle, and prior to intelledlual effences furvey the 
unities* of intelledls, and an union exempt from wholes. Here abiding, relinquifh 
all multitude, and you will arrive at the fountain of the good. You fee then that the 
prefent reafoning affords us no fmall affifiancc, in exhorting us to fly from the 
multitude ; and how it contributes to ail the falvation f of the foul, if we diredt our 
attention to the multitude which pervades through all things. The mod beautiful 
principle therefore of our perfection is to feparate ourfelves from external multitude, 
and from the multitude in the appetites of the foul, and in the indefinite motions of 
opinion. 

From hence alfo it is evident that fouls do not colled their knowledge from fenfi- 
bles, nor from things partial and divifible difeover the whole and the one ; but that 
they call forth difcip'line inwardly, and corred the imperfedion of the phenomena. 
For it is not fit to think that things which have in no refped a real fubfiflcnce fhould 
be the leading caufes of knowledge in the foul; and that things which oppofe each 
other, which require the rcafonings of the foul, and are ambiguous, fhould precede 
fcience, which has a famenefs of fubfiftence; nor that things which are varioufly 
mutable fhould be generative of reafons which are eflablifhed in unity j nor that 
things indefinite fhould be the caufes of definite intelligence. It is not proper, 
therefore, that the truth of things eternal fhould be received from the many , nor 
the diferimination of univerfals from fenfibles, nor a judgment refpeding what is 
good from irrational natures; but it is requifite that the foul entering within herfelf 
fhould invefligate in herfel i the true and the good, and the eternal reafons of things. 
For the eflence of the foul is full of thefe, but they are concealed in the oblivion pro¬ 
duced by generation |. Hence the foul in inveftigating truth looks to externals, 
though fhe effentially contains it in herfelf, and, deferting her own offence, explores 
the good in things foreign to its nature. From hence, then, the beginning of the 
knowledge of ourfelves is derived. For, if we look to the multitude of men, we fhall 

' For an account of thefe unities fee the Parmenides, and the Introduction to it. 

f ZwTr,cm. The term falvation is not peculiar to the Chriftian religion, (ince long before its eilabliih- 
ment the Heathens had their faviour gods. 

^ Gnu ration fignifies, according to Plato and his beft difciples, the whole of a fcnfible natuie. 
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tievcr fee the one form of them, in confequence of its being thadowed over by the 
multitude, divifion, difcord, and all-various mutation of its participants; but if we 
convert ourfelves to our own efleuce, we fhall there furvey without moleftation the 
one rcafon and nature of men. Very properly, therefore, does Socrates feparate far 
from a furvey of the multitude the foul that is about to know what man truly is, 
and previous to a fpcculation of this kind purifies from impeding opinions. For 
multitude is an impediment to a converfion of the foul into herfelf, and to a know¬ 
ledge of the one form of things. For, in material concerns, variety obfoures unity, 
difference famenefs, and diflimilitudo (imilitude; tince forms here do not fubfift 
without confufion, nor arc the more excellent unminglcd with the bafer natures. 

P. 38. To no good teachers have you recourfe for the origin of your knowledge, &c. 

Proclus in commenting on this part obferves : “ No one ought to wonder, if, when 
we fay that what is natural is more abundant than what is contrary to nature, and 
that the latter is contradted into a narrow fpace, but the former has dominion in the 
univerfc, yet at the fame time we aflert that the greater part of mankind is deftitute 
of fcicnce, and vicious, and that but a few are fcientific. For a life in conjundliorf 
with body and generation is not natural to fouls; but on the contrary a feparate, 
immaterial, and incorporeal life is properly adapted to them. When therefore they 
are converfant with generation, they refemble thofe that inhabit a peftilent region; 
but when they live beyond generation, they refemble, as Plato fays, thofe that dwell 
in meadows. Hence, as it is not wonderful that in peflilential places the difeafed 
fhould be more numerous than the healthy ; in like manner we ought not to wonder 
that in generation fouls obnoxious to paflions and full of depravity abound more than 
thofe of a contrary defeription. But, it will be wonderful if fome fouls inverted with 
thefe bodies, confined in thefc bonds, and furrounded with fuch mutation, fhould be 
found fober, pure, and free from perturbation. For, is it not aftonifhing that the 
foul fhould live immaterially in things material, and preferve itfelf undefiled amidft 
mortal natures? and that, having drunk from the envenomed cup, it fhould not be 
laid aflecp by the oblivious draught ? For oblivion, error, and ignorance refemble 
an envenomed potion, which draws down fouls into the region of diflimilitude. 
Why therefore fhould you wonder that many according to life are wolves, .many are 
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Twine, and many are inverted with fome other form of irrational animals ? For the 
region about the earth is in reality the abode of Circe; and many fouls through 
immoderate defire are enfnared by her enchanted bowl.” 

P. 39. slnd muft not all thofe who have the knowledge of any thing agree together on 

thatfubjeft, £sV. 

Proclus on this part having obferved that it is rcquifite to confidcr diflenfion as an 
argument of ignorance, and concord as an argument of knowledge, for all thofe 
that know the truth do not difagree with each other, after this adds as follows: 

“ But this to fome may appear to be falfc; fince thofe that accord with each other 
do not all of them poflefs a feientific knowledge of that refpeeiing which they agree. 
For, in the prefent time, the multitude* through the want of feience accord with 
each other in denying the exiflence of the Gods. In anfwer to this doubt, wc reply 
in the firft place, that the depraved man cannot accord with himfclf; for it is 
neceflary, being vicious, that he ftiould be in fedition with his own life; perceiving 
indeed the truth through his rational nature, but through paffionsand material phan- 
tafies being led to ignorance and contention with himlelf. The atheift therefore and 
intemperate man, according to their dianoetic part, which is adapted to a divine nature, 
and which is of a beneficent dertiny, aflert things temperate and divine; but, accord¬ 
ing to their defires and phantafies, they are atheitlically and intemperately affected -j-. 
And, in fhort, according to the irrational foul, they introduce war in themfclvcs, and 
all-various perturbation. Every vicious man therefore is difeordant with himfelf; and 
this being the cafe, he is much more fo with others. For, how can he confent with 
thofe external to himfelf, who is feditioufly afTefied towards himfelf? All athciftical, 
intemperate, and unjuft men, therefore, diflent with each other, and we can never 
be harmonioufly difpofed while wc arc unfcicntific. 

“ This however is attended with much doubt: for, if diflenfion is an argument of the 
want of fcience, we muft fay that philofopbers are unfcientific, fince they alfo difagree 
with each other,fubvert the hypothefes of each other, and patronize different fyftems. 

* Vi*, the Chriftians. 

+ Hence the unfcintific do not truly accord with each other: for the rational part in them fecrctljr 
difTenta to what the irrational part admita. 

This 
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This doubt may be diflolved by faying that diftenfion is two-fold , one kind being the 
diflbnance of the ignorant, both with themfelves and with each other, and the other 
of the ignorant with the fcientific; for both thefe belong to the ignorant, but by no 
means to the fcientific, fincc they accord with themfelves*. Nor do the fcientific 
difagree with the unfcientific; for, on the contrary, they perfedt and adorn them, and 
call them upwards to their own order; but it is the unfcientific who feparate them¬ 
felves from the fcientific. For through the diflbnance in themfelves they diflent 
from thofe that are better than themfelves. Thofe that are endued with knowledge, 
therefore, and thofe that arc deprived of it, do not difagree with each other; nor, in 
fhort, muft it be faid that the fcientific differ. Hence the doubt is very far from affect¬ 
ing true philofophcrs: for thefe through fimilitude and famenefs are united to each, 
other; and being allotted a knowledge entirely exempt from the unfcientific, neither 
are they difeordant with them. 

“ But the caufe of the concord of the fcientific is, firfi, the definite nature of things, 
and the criteria of knowledge, being the fame with all men; and fecondiy, becaufe, 
in the firft principles of things, intclledt is united to itfelf^ and hence every thing 
which participates of intellect participates of unity. Science therefore is an illumi¬ 
nation of intellect, but concord of the one: for it is a union of things different. And 
hence it is neceffary that thofe which participate of the fame fcience fhould accord 
with each other; for diflenfion and difeord fall off from the one." 

P. 42. Are you fenfihle that what you faidlajl was not fairly/aid, Alcibiades? l£c. 

If the principal end of this dialogue is to lead us to the knowledge of ourfelves, 
and to fhow that our eflence confifts in forms and reafons, that it produces all 
fciences from itfelf, and knows in itfelf every thing divine, and the forms of nature ; 
the prefent paflage, which evinces that the caufe of all the preceding anfwers and 
conclufions is in Alcibiades, muft greatly contribute to this end. For the foul does 
not poflefs an adventitious knowledge of things, nor, like an unwritten tablet, does 
it externally receive the images of divine ideas. Now, therefore, Alcibiades begins 
to know himfelf, and alfo to know that he is converted to himfelf; and knowing his 

* Philofophcrs accord with each other in proportion to thair pofleffion of fcience, and difient in pro¬ 
portion to their privation of it. With intellectual philofophcrs, therefore, there is more concord than with 
others, becaufe they have more of genuine fcience. 
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own energy and knowledge, he becomes one with the thing known. This mode of 
converfion, therefore, leads the foul to the contemplation of its efience. Hence it 
isnccefiary, that the foul fhould firft receive a knowledge ofherfelf; in the fecond 
place, that the fhould confider the powers which fhe is allotted; and, in the third 
place, how fhe is impelled to afoend from things more imperfect as far as to firft 
caufes. Alcibiades, therefore, is now converted through energy to energy, and, 
through this, to that which energizes. For, at the fame time, the fubjetft becomes 
Apparent, which is generative of its proper energies. But, again, through energy 
he is converted to power, and through this again to eflcnce : for powers are nearer 
to efience, and finally connect energy with offence. Hence, all thefe become one 
and concur with each other, cft'cnce being in energy, and energy becoming efien- 
tial; for effcnce becomes intellectual in energy, and energy becomes connate to 
cffence according to its perfection. 

Again : fince ignorance is involuntary to all men, and efpecially an ignorance of 
themfelves and of things the moft honourable; hence, to antient and wife men, the 
method through arguments, which places falfe opinions parallel to fuch as are true *, 
appeared to be moft ufeful for the purpofe of liberating the foul from this ignorance 
fince it unfolds the difeord of falfe, and the concord of true opinions with each other. 
For, when the paffions are fhown to be in oppofition with opinions, and, again, the 
pafiions with each other, and after the fame manner opinions, then the depravity of 
ignorance becomes moft confpicuous ; and he who is ignorant perceives his own 
calamity, and rejoices to be liberated from fb great an evil. When therefore any 
one is not only convinced by arguments that he is ignorant in things of the greateft 
confcquence, but is alfo confuted by himfelf, then he in a ftill greater degree rejoices 
in and embraces the confutation, and multiplies the remedy produced by it. If, 
therefore, Socrates in his dialectic conventions evinces that it is the fame perfon 
who anfwers and is interrogated, and that the anfwers do not proceed from the inter¬ 
rogator who appears to confute ; it is perfectly evident that he who is thus confuted 
is confuted by himfelf, and does not fuffer this externally; fo that this mode of 
cure is moft appropriate. For by how much the more familiar it appears, by fo 

* This method forms an important part of the diakftic of Plato; for a full account of which, fee the 
Introduction to the Parmenides. 
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much the more is the weight and pain of it diminifhed, and its gentlenefs and bene¬ 
fit extended ; fince every thing familiar or domeftic is more efficacious as a remedy. 

In the third place, we again fay that irrational animals are governed by external 
impulfe, being deprived of the power of governing and preferving themfelves ; but 
the human foul through its felf-motivc and felf-energetic peculiarity is naturally 
adapted to energize about itfelf, to move itfelf, and to impart to itfelf good. The 
confutation therefore which originates from ourfelves is adapted to the eflence of the 
foul; and the reafoning which evinces that he who anfwcrs is the fame with the 
fpeaker, evidently accords with our eflence and energies. For our purification is 
not effected externally, but originates inwardly from the foul herfeif. For all evil 
is external and adventitious to the foul; but good is internal, as the foul is naturally 
boniform; and by how much the more perfect the becomes, by fo much the more 
does fhe receive a felf-moved life, fince flic becomes externally moved through body 
being fufpended from her nature, and through a corporeal (ympathy. Hence, 
whatever fhe receives externally remains fituated out of her, as a phantafm, and an 
object of fenfe ; but thofe things alone refide in her which operate from hcrfelf in 
herfeif, and which are produced by her. She is therefore purified by herfeif; fince 
rcafon alfo beginning from itfelf ends in itfelf. But, if he who anfwers is confuted, 
he who is confuted is purified; and he who is purified purifies himfclf according to 
the idiom of the cficnce of the foul; he who anfwers, certainly purifies himfelf, and 
is liberated from ignorance, applying confutation to himfclf, which accords with the 
felf-motivc nature of the foul. 

Further (till : this reafoning fufficiently confirms the doeffrine, that disciplines are 
rcminifccnccs j for this is a great argument in favour of foch a dogma, that thofe 
who anfwcr, aflert all things from themfelves; and fufficiently proves that fouls 
draw forth reafons from themfelves, only require an exciting caufe, and are not 
unwritten tablets receiving figures externally, but are ever written, the writer fub- 
fifting in the recedes of the foul. All men, however, cannot read what is written, 
their inward eye being buried in the oblivion ofgeneration, through which alfo they 
become defiled with the paffions. An ablation therefore of that which darkens is 
alone requifite; but there is no occafion for external and adventitious knowledge. 
For, the foul contains in herfeif the gates of truth, but they are barred by terrene 
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and material forms. If therefore any one fhall accurately demonfirate that fouls are 
indeed moved by other things, but that they draw forth from thcmfclvcs feientifie 
anfwers, he will from this evince the truth of the. Platonic aflertion, that the foul 
knows all things, and only requires to be externally excited in order to anfvver 
fcientifically. 

After another manner, likewife, the propofed theorem is adapted to Socrates. For, 
to purify one who requires fuch affiftance, himfelf through himfelf, is the work of 
a demoniacal power; fince demons do not aft upon us externally, but govern us 
inwardly, as from the ftern of a fhip. Nor do they purify us as bodies, which are 
allotted an alter-motive nature, but they take care of us as fclf-motive beings. For 
thus they extend to us communications of good, and purifications from the paffions. 
Socrates therefore, who with refpeft to Alcibiades ranks in the order of a good 
demon, {hows him that he is confuted by no other than himfelf. 

P. 43. In thofe ajferlmis, was it not J,aid that Mcibiades, &V. 

It is rightly faid by the Stoics, that the man who is void of erudition accufes 
others, and not himfelf, as the caufes of his infelicity ; but that he who has made 
fome advances in knowledge refers to himfelf the caufe of all that he does or fays 
badly ; and that he who is properly difeiplined, neither accufes himfelf nor others; 
fince he does not ncgleft any thing that is requifite, but is himfelf the leader of 
appropriate invention. For thefe things are now clearly indicated to us in Alci¬ 
biades ; fince, labouring under two-fold ignorance, he docs not accufe himfelf, but 
Socrates: but afterwards, when he is transferred to fimple ignorance, he accufes him¬ 
felf of diflenfion, and not his leader; and if he ever became feientifie, he would 
neither accufe himfelf nor another; for then nothing in him would be diflonant 
and unharmonized, but all the motions of his foul would be clear, all would be 
cffable, all intellectual. For difeord in the multitude with themfelvcs very properly 
happens, becaufe they receive fome things from fenfe, others from the phantafy, 
and others from opinion; tome things from anger, and others from defirc. For 
fuch like paffions in men are not only excited from dogmas, as the Stoics fay ; but, 
on the contrary, on account of fuch paffions and appetites, they change their opi¬ 
nions, and receive fuch as arc depraved in the place of fuch as arc worthy. Thefe 

therefore, 
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therefore, from many principles and powers of a worfe condition, receiving in them- 
fclves multiform motions, poffefs a foul diflentient and unharmonized. But the 
feientific from one principle prior to thcmfelves receive the whole of knowledge : 
for intellcdl imparts to them principles; and true dogmas are the progeny of intel¬ 
lect, fubfiding in conjunction with fimplicity. From fuch a uniform principle, 
therefore, all things accord with each other. 

Indeed, what is now faid by Socrates very fealbnably follows what has been 
demondrated, and is referred to Alcibiades himfelf, reprefenting him as accufing 
himfelf. For, in order to produce the mod ftriking confutations, the antienls 
aferibed to other pertbns the mod fevere adertions; and this method they adopted in 
common. Thus Homer refers the reproving of Achilles to Pelcus *, and Demo- 
dhenes the reprehending of the Athenians to the Greeks in common: and in like 
manner Plato refers to laws and philofophy the reproving of his hearers. For con¬ 
futations arc diminilhed when they are transferred to others who are abfent from us. 
But when he who confutes is not another, but a man confutes himfelf, then the 
confutation appears, to the confuted, to be much lefs painful. This therefore 
Socrates effeCls. For he reprefents Alcibiades confuted by Alcibiades; mitigating 
by this method the vehemence of the reproof, and unfolding the alliance of the re¬ 
prover to the reproved. 

Proclus concludes his comment on this paflage, as follows: “ That ignorance is 
a mania of an extended duration, and efpecially two-fold ignorance, is a paradox, 
but is at the fame time mod true, For, as he who is infane is ignorant both of 


Proclus here alludes to the following lines in the fpeech of Ulyfles to Achilles, Iliad, lib. ix. I. 253. 


”11 TttTt'jv, ij pev <rot ye itertyp eitersWero llekev; 
II pctri tip, ore <r ex Ayap.sp.vovi irep.re’ 
Texvov epov, xapro; pev Afyvanj ?e xai Hsij 
Aw<rovs\ ost x* e^e\(u<ri‘ <ru Se peyaXr^opa Supov 
layeiv ev a-rr/jererr <pi\o<ppo<rvvv) yap apeivw 
Ay/epsvai S’ epiooj xaxopijya/ou, o$pa tre paMiv 
Tirwr A pyetuv r,pev veoi rfy yspovre;. 

Which are thus elegantly paraphrafed by Pope : 


When Peleus in his aged arms embrac’d 
His parting fon, thefe accents were his laft : 

“ My child ! with ftrength, with glory and fuccefs. 
Thy aims may Juno and Minerva blcfs ! 

Trull that to heaven : but thou thy cares engage 
To calm thy pafiions, and fubdue thy rage : 

From gentler manners let thy glory grow. 

And Ihun contention, the fure fource of woe: 

That young and old may in thy praife combine. 
The virtues of humanity be thine. 
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himfelf and others, this alfo is the cafe with him who labours under two-fold igno¬ 
rance. And, as to the infane a phyfician is of no ufe though prcfent, fo neither is 
the man of fcience, when prefent, beneficial to the doubly ignorant. For thefe 
think that they are no lefs knowing than the truly fcientific ; and as the Athenian 
gueft fays, they inflame their foul with infolence, in confcquencc of thinking that 
they do not want the aflifiance of any one, and that they may aft in every refpeft in 
the fame manner as the fcientific.” 

P. 44. For I fuppofe that juftice and interejl are not the fame thing, £sV. 

The dogma, that the juft is the fame with the profitable, contains the whole of 
moral philofophy. For thofe who fuppofe thefe to be different, muft neceflarily 
admit, that felicity receives its completion from externals ; fince, in thefe, the pro¬ 
fitable appears very often to be feparated from the juft. But thofe who confider both 
to be the fame, and acknowledge that the true good of man is in the foul, muft 
neceflarily refer each of us to foul. Hence Socrates thinks, that this is the begin¬ 
ning of the whole of the philofophy concerning the end of man, and of the know¬ 
ledge of ourfelves. But the Epicureans and Stoics, who place the end of man in a 
life according to nature, and thofe who give completion to our good from things 
neceflary, as the Peripatetics, cannot genuinely preferve the famenefs of the juft 
and the profitable. And, in like manner, this cannot be effefted by thofe who 
make man to be an animated body, or a compoftte from body and foul. For fome 
fly from wounds and death unjuftly, that the animal may be faved; fince the good 
of every animal confifts in a fubfiftence according to nature; fo that, in this cafe, 
the profitable differs from the juft. But thofe who place the end of man in foul 
unindigent of corporeal pofieflions, and who aflert that man is a foul ufing the body 
as an inftrument, thefe admit that the juft is the fame with the profitable : for they 
place both in the foul, and feparate the paflions of the inftruments from thofe by 
whom they are employed. 

P. 44. Sujgoje interejl to he a thing ever Jo different fromjuftice, &c.. 

Proelus in commenting on this part obferves, that fouls exprefs the forms of 
thofe things to which they conjoin themfclves. “ Hence (fays he), when they are 

aflimilated 
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affimilated to intellect, they vindicate to themfclves famenefs and immutability, both 
in their dogmas and in their life; but when they become agglutinated to genera¬ 
tion, they always purfue what is novel and puerile, at different times are led to 
different opinions, and have no perception of the (table reafons of the foul. But 
when Socrates fays, ‘ One mutt bring you a pure and immaculate proof * ; ’ this, 
which is a metaphor taken from garments, indicates, that fouls of a naturally more 
excellent difpofition pofleffing a conception of the immaculate purity of the gods, 
and carrying this about them in images, are ftudious of apparent purity; fince the 
efience of divine veftments is undefiled, and an immaterial purity, in which it is 
requifite fouls fhould be inftrudted, purifying their connate vehicles, and preferring 
their garments uncontaminated by generation, and not being wholly attentive to 
the purity of their external veftments. 

P. 45. JVhy, my good friend, fuppofe me to be the affembly and the people, &c. 

Proclus here obferves, that it is the province of the fame fcience to perfuade one 
perfon and many; which aflertion is, as it were, a certain hymn and encomium of 
foience. For the great excellence of fcience is evident in this, that according to an 
imitation of intellect the fame fcience fills an individual, and, at the fame time, all 
that receive it; that it is indivifible, and, being eftablifhed in itfelf, perfects all its par¬ 
ticipants; and that, like intellect, it communicates itfelf to all, and is feparate from 
each. Thefe things evince that our efience is feparate from body, and abides in 
itfelf, fince fcience, which is our perfection, is allotted fuch a power. For corporeal 
powers diininifti themfclves in their communications; but fcience, remaining one 
and the fame, fufficient to itfelf and undiminifiicd, imparts itfelf, in a fimilar manner, 
to one and to many. Thus, too, the foul is prefent to the whole body and all its 
parts, though one part participates it in a different manner from another. 

This is faid, becaufe Alcibiadcs had faid, juft before “ No harm, I think, will 
come to me that way, ” according to opinion, and not according to fcience. For the 
ei pant* cm, or the prophetic, are doxaftic f, and not fcientific ; but thofe that are not 

* In the original xa 3 a/?ov xai a^ayroy. The reader is requeued to adopt the tranflation of 

thefe words given above, inftead of the tranflation of Sydenham, “ a frc(h proof never ufed before,” aa 
being more accurate. 

t Viz. they are influenced by opinion. Only 
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only pmrwici but fxetniis, prophets, are fcienlific, and pofttfs fomething bctfer than 
human fcience. It alfo indicates, that the impulfes of more naturally excellent fouls 
are excited in a certain refpeft by more excellent natures. Hence they accomplifh 
much good contrary to expectation, though energizing without fcience. 

P.47. Tell me then, do you fay, thatfamejujl actions are advantageous, &c. 

' The propofed inquiry concerning things juft and profitable, whether they ore the 
fame, or are divided from each other according to the diverfity of fubjeets, contri¬ 
butes to the whole of philofophy, and adheres to the whole truth of things. For all 
ethical difeuffion and the invention of the end of man depend on this dogma, and 
the fpeculation of our eflencc becomes through this efpecially apparent. For, if the 
juft is, in reality, the fame with the profitable, and thefe arc not feparated from each 
other, our good will confift in virtue alone; and neither will the particulars which 
are beheld about the body contribute any thing as goods to the felicity of human 
life; nor, by a much greater rcatbn, will things external to the body procure the 
full perfection of good ; but one only good is eftablithcd in fouls themfelves, unmin¬ 
gled, pure, immaterial, and is neither filled with corporeal nor dith external goods 
or evils. But if there is fomething juft, as according to Alcibiades there is, but 
unprofitable, and again fomething profitable but unjuft, then apparent goods, fuch 
as health and riches, muft neceflarily give completion to a happy life. For mankind 
perform many things for the fake of thefe, and, furveying the good which they 
contain, abandon the love of jufticc. And to thefe, indeed, thofe who for the 
fake of what is juft defpifclhe flourifhing condition of the body, and the aequifition 
of wealth, appear to aft juflly, and in a manner laudable, to the multitude, but by 
no means profitably, becaufe they do not perceive that the profitable is ftably feated 
in the foul herfelf, but confider it as fitualed in things feattered, and which have 
an external fubfiftencc, and are nccefiary rather than good. But thefe men give 
phantaty and fenfe the precedency to intellect and fcience. 

Again : if the juft is the fame with the profitable, according to the aflertion of 
Socrates, then the eflence of man will be defined according to the foul herfelf; but 
the body will neither be a part of us, nor will give completion to our nature. For, 
if the body gives completion to the man, the good of the body will be human good, 

and 
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and the beautiful will be ufelefs not only to the body, but to the man; but the 
prerogatives of the parts, and fuch things as are contrary, will pervade to the nature 
of the whole, fincc the whole will be allotted its being in the parts. The pafiions 
of the infiruments, however, do not change the habits of thofe that ufe them, though 
they are often impediments to their energies. So that, if the juft is the fame with 
the profitable, where the juft is, there alfo will the profitable be. But the juft fub- 
fifts in the foul, fo that the profitable alfo will be in the foul. But where our good 
particularly refidcs, there alfo we pofiTefs our being. For our eflence is not in one 
thing, and our perfection according to another, but where the form of man is, there 
alfo is the perfection of man. In foul therefore is the man. For every being 
poflefles the good conjoined with its eflence ; fince the firft being* is for the take 
of the good , and fnbfifts about the good. Where being therefore is to all things, 
there alfo well-being refides. But it is impoflible for man to be body, and to 
poflefs his perfection in fomething clfe external to body. It is likewife impof¬ 
fible that man fhould be both body and foul, and that human good fliould at the fame 
time be defined according to foul alone. 

Further ftill : the defire of good preferves thofe by whom it is defired : for, as 
Socrates fays in the Republic, good preferves, and evil corrupts every thing. If 
therefore, pofle fling good in the foul, we alfo in foul poflefs our being, the defire 
of good will be natural to us; but if our good is in foul, but our being confifts 
from body and foul conjoined, it muft neceflarily happen that we fhall defire the 
corruption of ourfelves, if good is immaterial and external to the body. However, 
as nothing, fo neither does he who doubts the truth of this pofition defire his own 
deftruCtion. That the propofed inquiry therefore contributes to moral philofopby, 
and to the invention of the nature of man, is, I think, perfectly apparent. 

That it alfo affords wonderful auxiliaries to theology we (hall learn, if we call to 
mind that the juft contains the whole eflence of fouls; for, thefe having their fub- 
fiftcncc according to all analogies-)- conformably to juftice, it is evident that thefe 
diftinguilh its eflence and powers. But, again, the beautiful characterizes an in- 

* Being, confidered according to its higheft fubfiftence, is the immediate progeny of the gwd, or the 
ineffable principle of things. This is evident from the fccond h rpothefis in the Parmenides. 

t This will be evident from the Timeus. 
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telledlual efiencc. Hence, as Ariftotle* fays, interteft is lovely and dcfirublc ; for all 
things that participate of intellect are beautiful; and matter, which of itfclf is void of 
beauty, becatife it is formlefs, at the fame time that it is inverted with figures and 
forms, receives alfo the reprefentations of the power of beauty. Laftly, the good 
characterizes the whole of a divine eflence. For every thing divine according to a 
divine hyparxis is good ; fince the Gods arc the caufes of being ; and if they caufe 
all things to fubfift about themfelves, they are eflentially good, and illuminate all 
things with good. The good therefore is bound in fouls according to thejujl, through 
the beautiful ; and every order of fouls is united to the Gods through intellectual 
eflences as media; fo that an incorporeal nature is one and uniform, and the whole 
of it verges to the good ; but divifion is in the images of this nature, which are not 
able to exprefs primary caufcs according to their indivifible ertence. From theft 
things therefore it is evident that the prefent demonftration contributes in no fmall 
degree to theology, and, as I may fay, to the whole of pbilofophy. 

But the whole tyilogifm which colledts that the juft is profitable is as follows: 
Every thing juft is beautiful; Every thing beautiful is good: Every thing juft, 
therefore, is good. But the good is the fame with the profitable : Every thing jufi, 
therefore, is profitable. This fyllogifm is primarily in the firft figure, comprehend¬ 
ing the minor in the major terms, and evincing the major terms reciprocating with 
the minor. For, again, beginning from the good, we fhall be able to form the fame 
conclufion. Every thing good is beautiful: Every thing beautiful is juft : Every 
thing good, therefore, is juft. But the profitable is the fame with the good: The 
juft, therefore, is the fame with the profitable. 

In the firft principles of things, indeed, the good is exempt from the beautiful, and 
the beautiful is placed above jujlice. For the firft of thefc is prior fo intelligibles, 
eftabliftied in inacceflible retreats: the fecond fubfifts occultly in the firft of in- 
telligibles j-, and more clearly in the extremity of that order J: and the third ofthefe 
fubfifts uniformly in the firft order of intellectuals §, and fecondarily at the extremity 
of the intellectual progreflion of Gods. And, again, the'good fubfifts in the Gods, 

* In the twelfth book of hit Metaphyfics, to my tranilation of which I refer the Ergl.'th reader. 

f i. e. In bang, the fummit of the intelligible order. J i. e. In intelligible intelleA. 

§ viz. In the fummit of the intelligible and at the fame time intclle&ual order. See the Introdudl ion to 
the Parmenides. the 
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the beautiful in ir,tellers, and the jujl in fouls. Whence the jujl is indeed beautiful, 
but not every thing beautiful is jujl. And every thing beautiful is good, but the foun¬ 
tain of all good is expanded above all beauty. And the jujl indeed is good, being 
conjoined with the good through beauty as the medium; but the good is beyond 
both. Thus alto you will find, by looking to the lad: of things, that the material 
caufe, although it is good, is bafe, and void of beauty : for it participates indeed of 
the one, but is defiitute of form. And a fenfible nature poffetlcs indeed a repre- 
fentation of beauty, but not of juftice. For, as Socrates fays in the Ph-edrus, “there 
is no fplcndour of juftice and temperance in thefe fenfible fimilitudes; but beauty 
has alone this privilege, that it is the moft apparent, and the moil lovely of all 
things.” ITence where the jujl is, there alfo is the beautiful; and where the beauti¬ 
ful, there alfo is the good, whether you are willing to look to the firft principles, or 
to the illuminations of them as far as to the laft of things. For all things partici¬ 
pate of the good; for it is the principle of all : but the beautiful is alone received by 
the participants of form ; and the jujl by thofe natures alone that participate of foul. 
But in the middle centre of all things, fucb as the foul is, all thefe arc conneded 
with each other, the good, the beautiful, the jujl. And the good of it is beautiful, and 
the jujl is at the fame time beautiful and good. 

Nor is the abortion true in this triad only, but alfo in many other particulars. 
Thus, for inftance, in the principles of things being is beyond life, and life is beyond 
intellect *. And again,in the effcdts of thefe, not every thing which participates of being 
participates alfo of life, nor every thing which participates of life participates alfo of in¬ 
tellect; but,on the contrary, all intellectual natures live, and are, and vital natures par¬ 
take of being. All thefe however are united with each other in the foul. Hence, being in 
it is life and intellect; life is intellect and ejf,.uee; and intellect is ejj'ence and life. For 

* Being, life , and intellefl, confidered according to their higheft fubfiftcncc, form the intelligible tiiad, or 
the firft all-perfc& proceffion from the ineffable caufe of all, as is beautifully fliown by Proclus in hie thi-.d 
book On the Theology of Plato. But that being is beyond life, and life beyond ‘.ntfllefl, is evident fiom 
this confideration, that the progrefiions of fuperior are more extended than thofe of inferior caufes. 
Hence, though whatever lives has a being, and whatever pofleffes intellect lives, yet fume things have being 
without life or intellect, and others have being and life without intellect. And hence, as the progrefiions of 
leing are more extended than thofe of life, and of life than thofe of inie'lecl, we conclude that lemg i» 
fuperior to life, and Ife to intelleB. 
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there is one fimplicity in it, and one fnbfiftence; nor are life and intelligence there 
adventitious ; but its intelleil is vital and ejfenlial, its life is cjjintially intelledual, 
and its effence is vital and intellettual. Ali things therefore are every where in it, 
and it is one from all tilings. According to the fame reufoning, therefore, its 
good is replete with beauty and juftice ; its beauty is perfect and good, and entirely 
jujl ; and the jujl in it is mingled with beauty and good. The fubjeft indeed is 
one, but the reafons * arc different. And again, neither mud we confiderthe 
identity of thofe three according to reafons, nor their difference according to the 
fubjeft ; but w : c mutt preferve the reafons of them different from each other, and 
the fubject one, bccaufe every where thefe three arc confubfiflent with each other, 
according to the energies of the foul. For, as the reafons of the virtues are different, 
but it is one thing which partakes of them all, and it is not poffible to participate of 
juftice and be deftitute of temperance, or to participate of thefe without the other 
virtues ; in like manner this triad is united with itfelf, and every thing good is at the 
fame time full of the beautiful, and the jujl, and each of the latter is introduced in con¬ 
junction with the former. Hence Socrates conjoins the jujl with the good, through the 
beautiful: for this is their medium and bond. But the moft beautiful bond, fays Ti- 
maeus, is that which makes itfelf and the things bound eminently one. The beauti¬ 
ful, therefore, much more than any other bond collects and unites thofe two, the 
jujl and the good. And thus much concerning the whole demonftration. 

If, however, other demonftrations are requifite of this propofition, which fays. 
Every thing juft is beautiful, let us make it more evident through many argu¬ 
ments. Since therefore the foul is a multitude, and one part of it is firft, another 
middle, and another laft, when do we fay that juftice is produced in the foul ? Is 
it when the middle, or the laft part, endeavours to rule over the better part, or 
when the firft governs the middle, and the middle the laft ? But, if when the 
worfe rule over the more excellent, the worfe will not be naturally fuch : for that 
to which dominion belongs is naturally more excellent, and more honourable. If, 
therefore, it is impoffible that the fame thing can be naturally better and worth, it 
is ncceflary that the juft fhould then be beheld in fouls thcmfelves, when that 
which is beft in them governs the whole life, and the middle being in fubjection to 

* By reafons here pmiufti ve principles are fignified. 
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the better part, has dominion over the I a ft part. For then each of the parts ranks 
according to its defert, the one governing with royal authority,-another adling as 
a fatdlitc, and another miniftcring to the powers of the more excellent. The juft 
therefore is naturally diftributive of that which is adapted to each of the parts of 
the foul. It is alfo the caufe to each of performing its proper duty, and of pof- 
ft-ffing its proper rank, and thus preferves good order about the whole foul. But 
order and fymmetry are naturally beautiful. Jufticc, therefore, is the fource of 
beauty to the foul, and is itfelf beautiful. 

The juft however is two-fold ; one confiding in contracts, and which regards 
arithmetical equality, and the other in diftributions, and which entirely requires 
geometric equality. In contracts, therefore, it obferves arithmetical equality, that 
we may not a£t unjuftly by our aflociatc, receiving from him more than is proper; 
but by fitly diftributing unequal things to fuch as are unequal, it obferves geome¬ 
tric equality, fo that fuch as is the difference of perfons with refpeft to each other, 
fuch alfb may be the difference as to worth of the things diftributed, to each 
other. Every thing juft, therefore, is, as we have faid, equal; but every thing 
equal is beautiful. For the unequal is bafe, and void of fymmetry, fince it is alfo 
incongruous. Every thing juft, therefore, is beautiful. 

In the third place, beauty no otherwife fubfifls in bodies, than when form rules 
over matter ; for matter is void of beauty and bafe ; and when form is vanquifhed 
by matter, it is filled with bafenefs, and a privation of form in confequence of 
becoming fimilar to the fubjedt nature. If, therefore, in the foul our intellectual 
part ranks in the order of form, but our irrational part, of matter (for intellect 
and reafon belong to the coordination of bound *, but the irrational nature to that 
of infinity, fince it is naturally without mcafurc and indefinite)—this being the 
cafe, it ncceflitrily follows that beauty mud be perceived in the foul when reafon 
has dominion, and the irrational forms of life are vanquifhed by reafon and pru¬ 
dence. The juji, indeed, gives empire to reafon, and fervitude to the irrational 
nature. For it diftributes to each what is fit; dominion to the ruling power, and 
fervilc obedience to the miniftrant part; fince the artificer of the univerfe fubjeclcd 

* Bound and infinite, as will be evident from the Philcbus, are the two higheft principles, after fhc 
ineffable principle of all. 
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to us the irrational nature, and prepared it as a vehicle to our reafon. The juft 
therefore is naturally beautiful, and is the caufe of beauty to the foul. 

In the fourth place, the juft is perfect and definite; finee the unjutl is imperfect 
and indefinite, wanders infinitely and never flops, and fecretly withdraws itfelf 
from the boundary of juftice. The juft, therefore, introduces meafure and bound to 
whatever it is prefent to, and renders all things perfect. Hence it is the fource of 
beauty to the foul: for the beautiful is connate with the perfect and the meafured, 
becaufc deformity fubfifts with the unmeafured and the indefinite. The juft, there¬ 
fore, is at one and the fame time perfedt, moderate, bounded, and beautiful ; and 
thefe are not naturally feparnted from each other. 

In the fifth place, the demiurgus adorned this univerfc by juftice; for he bound 
it with the molt beautiful of bonds, and rendered it indifloluble through the power 
of this analogy, which holds all its parts together, and makes it every where 
friendly to itfelf. But that which is fimilar to the univerfe, the moll beautiful of 
tilings vifible, is certainly itfelf beautiful. The juft, therefore, is alfo according to 
this reafoning beautiful, from the nature of which it is by no means disjoined.— 
That every thing juft, therefore, is beautiful, is from hence apparent. 

The propolition coiifequcnt to this, that every thing beautiful is good, Socrates 
extends, but Alcibiadcs does not admit. This was owing to his confidering the 
beautiful to be beautiful by pofition, and not by nature. Hence he alfo grants 
that the juft is beautiful ; for it is thus confidercd by the multitude, and feparates 
the beautiful from the good. For to the former of thefe he gives a fubfiftence 
merely from opinion, atierting that the beautiful is the becoming, and what is gene¬ 
rally admitted : but to the latter he gives a fubfiftence according to truth ; for he 
does not fay that the good is from pofition. This propofilion, therefore, that every 
thing beautiful is good, we (hall ftiow to be in every refpedt true. This then is 
apparent to every one, that the beautiful is naturally lovely, finee lad beauty which 
is borne along in images is lovely, and agitates fouls at the firft view of it, in confe- 
quence of retaining a veftige of divine beauty. For this privilege, fays Socrates in 
the Pha:drus, beauty alone poflefles, to be the moft apparent and the moft lovely of 
all things. Indeed, the beautiful (to xbAov) is naturally lovely, whether it is fo deno¬ 
minated Stas to xofostv, becaufe it calls others to itfelf, or 5 m to xqt.uv, becaufc it 
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charms tliofi: (hat arc able to behold it. Hence alfo love is faid to lead the lover to 
beauty. But every thing lovely is defirable ; for love is a robuft and vehement defire 
of foincthing. And whatever loves defires fomething of which it is indigent. But 
every thing dcfirable is good, whether it is truly or only apparently good. For 
many things which are not good are defirable, becaufe they appear as good to 
thofe that defire them. It is clearly therefore fliown by Socrates, in the Meno, 
that he who knows evil, fuch as it is in its own nature, cannot defire it. Every 
thing defirable therefore is good ; and if it be principally defirable, it will alfo be 
principally good. But if it be only apparently defirable, fuch alfo will be its good. 
In tbort, in each of the terms this is to be added, viz. the apparent, or the true. 
For, if a thing is apparently beautiful, it is alto apparently lovely and defirable, and 
its good is conjoined with beauty of fuch a kind. But if it is naturally beautiful, it 
is alfo naturally lovely and defirable. What then in this cafe will the defirable be ? 
Shall we fay, evil? But it is impofiible when known that it fhould be defirable by 
any being; for all beings defire good. But there is no defire of evil, nor yet of 
that which is neither good nor evil ; for every thing of this kind is performed for 
the fake of fomething cite, and is not the end of any thing. But every thing de¬ 
firable is an end ; and, if any thing evil is defirable, it malt be fo bccadfe it 
appears to be good. In like manner, if any thing not beautiful is beloved, it is 
loved becaufe it appears to be beautiful. If, therefore, every thing beautiful is 
lovely, but every thing lovely is defirable, and every thing defirable is good, hence 
every thing beautiful is good. And, reciprocally, every thing good is defirable.—■ 
This then is immediately evident. Every thing defirable is lovely : for love and 
defire are dircdlcd to the fame objedt; but they differ from each other according to 
the rcmilfion or vehemence of the defire ; fince Socrates, alfo, in the Banquet, leads 
love to the good through the beautiful, and fays that the good is lovely, as well as 
the beautiful. If therefore every good is defirable, every thing dcfirable is lovely, 
and every thing lovely is beautiful (for love is proximate to beauty), hence every 
thing good is beautiful. Let no one therefore fay that the good is above beauty 
nor that the lovely is two-fold; for we do not now difeourfe concerning the firft 
principles of things but concerning the beautiful and the good which are in us. The 
good, therefore, which is in us, is at the fame time both defirable and lovely.— 

Hence 
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Ilencc we obtain the go-.J through love, and a vehement purfuit of it. And if 

any one diredls his attention to himfelf, he will perfectly perceive that this good 

excites in us a more efTicacious love than fenfiblc beauty. 7 be good therefore is 
beautiful. Hence Diotima, in the Banquet, advifes lovers to betake thcmfelvcs, 
after fenfiblc beauty, to the beauty in actions and (Indies, in the faiences and vir¬ 
tues, and, having exercifed the amatory eye of the foul in thefe, to afeend from 
thence to intellect, and the primary and divine beauty which is there. Hence too 

we lay that in thefe the good of the foul confifts. For what is there in us more 

beautiful than virtue or fcience ? Or what more bafethan the contraries to thefe ? 

P. 47. But what as to ailions which are beautiful , &c. 

The multitude falfely think that wounds and death are evils. For what among 
thefe can be an evil to us whofe eflence confifts in foul ? fince neither do the 
paffions of inflruments change the virtues of thofe that ufe them. Neither, there¬ 
fore, docs the carpenter, if his law happens to be blunted, lofe his art; nor, if our 
felicity confifted in the carpenter’s art, Ihould we call any one unhappy who was 
deprived of his law ; fince, as the find has an inftrument, fo alfo we may perceive 
other inftruments of the body, through which the body moves things external to it, 
the defedts of which do not injure the good habit of the body. After the fame man¬ 
ner, therefore, the pafiions of the body do not pervade to the foul; fo that death, 
though it is an evil of the body, yet is not an evil of the foul. Hence, if the beauty 
of adlion is in the foul, and the evil of it in fomething elfe, it has not yet been 
fhown that the fame thing is beautiful and evil. 

Again, we may alfo logically prove that the effential is one thing, and the acciden¬ 
tal another; and Socrates choofes this mode of folution as more known to the young 
man. For a brave adlion is eflcntially beautiful, but evil, if it is fo, accidentally, 
becaufe it happens to him who acts bravely to die. For let death, if you will, be 
among the number of evils; yet a brave adlion, fo far as it is brave and therefore 
beautiful, is not evil, but it is evil only accidentally. The beautiful, therefore, is 
one thing, and evil another; nor is a thing fo far as beautiful thown to be evil, but 
only accidentally on account of death. We may alfo (ay that he is ignorant of the 
cflence of man who feparates the good from tie beautiful, and places the former in 
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one thing, and the latter in another, referring the good to body, and the beautiful to 
the energy of the foul. Socrates, however, does not adopt this fohition, becaufe he 
has not yet dcmonflratcd that our offence is feparate from body. To a man therefore 
fuch as Alcibiadcs, who thought that the body gives completion to our efienee, it 
was not yet poffiblc to fay that death, whether it is an evil or not, ought to be defined 
as one of the things accidental to man, and that he ought not to confound the good 
of the body with the good of man, nor refer the evil of the inftrument to him by 
whom it is ufed. 

And thus much from the invaluable commentary of Proclus on this dialogue. 
The intelligent reader will doubtlefs regret with me that this Manufcript Commen¬ 
tary is nothing more than a fragment, as it fearcely extends to more than a third 
part of the Dialogue. From the indefatigable genius of Proclus, there can be no 
doubt but that he left it entire ; but, like moil of his other writings which are ex¬ 
tant, it has been dreadfully mutilated either by the barbarous fraud of monks, or 
the ravages of time. The reader will not, I truft, hefitate to pronounce that the 
former of thefe may have been the caufe of this mutilation, when he is informed 
that an impoftor, who calls himfelf Dionyfius the Areopagite, and who for many 
centuries was believed to have been contemporary with St. Paul, has in his Treatifc 
on the Divine Names ftolen entire chapters from one of the works of Proclus, one 
copy of which only is fortunately preferved in manufcript. This affertion I am able 
to prove. 
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THE REPUBLIC. 


BOOK I. 

P. 104. Are they to have torches, and give them to one another ? 

In the Panathenaean, Hephaeflian, and Promethean feftivals, it was cuftomary 
for young men to run with torches or lamps : and in this conteft he alone was 
vi&orious, whofe lamp remained unextinguifhed in the race. As a lamp or torch, 
therefore, from the naturally afeending nature of fire, may be confidered as a proper 
image of our rational part, this cuftom perhaps was intended to fignify that he is 
the true conqueror in the race of life, whofe rational part is not extinguifhed, or, 
in other words, does not become dormant in the career. 

P. 105. Note. This nofiurnalfolemnity was the lejfer Vanathencea. 

As in the greater Panathenaea the veil of Minerva was carried about in which 
the Giants were reprefented vanquifhed by the Olympian Gods, fo in the leffer 
Panathensea another veil was exhibited, in which the Athenians, who were the 
pupils of Minerva, were reprefented victorious in the battle againft the inhabitants of 
the Atlantic ifland *. Thcfe feftivals fignified the beautiful order which proceeds 
into the world from intellect, and the unconfufed diftinftion of mundane contrarie¬ 
ties. The veil of Minerva is an emblem of that one life or nature of the univerle, 
which the Goddefs weaves by thofe intellectual vital powers which the contains. 
The battle of the Giants againft the Olympian Gods fignifics the oppofition between 
the laft demiurgic powers of the univerfe (or thofe powers which partially fabricate 
and proximately prefide over mundane natures) and fuch as are firtt. Minerva is 
faid to have vanquifticd the Giants, bccaufe flie rules over thefe ultimate artit.ee.s 


* See the Timxus and Allanticus. 
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of things by her unifying powers. And the battle of the Atlantics again ft the 
Athenians reprefents the diftribution of the world according to the two coordinate 
oppofitions of things. And as in this battle the Athenians were vidorious, fo in 
the univerfc the better coordination fubdues the worfe. See Proc!. in Tim. p. 26, 
and Schol. Gr*c. in Plat. p. 143. 

P. 107. The Seriphiati. 

Seriphus, one of the iftands of the Cyclades, and a city in it; whence its inha¬ 
bitants were called Seripbians. Schol. Graec. in Plat. p. 144. 

P. 108. As Pindar Jays. 

Thefe verfes of Pindar arc only to be found in the fragments aferibed to him. 

P. 113. Thrafymachus. 

This Thrafymachus was a fophift, and is mentioned by Ariftotle in the lad book 
of his Soph jUcal Arguments. Nothing can more clearly fhow the Herculean ftrength 
of the reafoning which Socrates here employs, than that it was able to tame this 
favage fophift. The ability of effeding this renders Socrates truly great. 

BOOK If. 

P. 22a. Is not God ejfentially good? 

It is well obferved by Proclus (in Plat. Polit. p. 335A, that when Plato fays in 
this place, God is eflcntially good, he means every God •, for the addition of the 
article cither alone fignifies tranfcendency, as when we fay the poet (o' oro/ijnjf), 
Aligning this prerogative to the chief of poets, or the whole multitude, as when 
we fay the rational man, adding the article as a fubflitute for every. Since Plato 
therefore fays 0 fej «y« 5 oj, he either means the firft, or every God. But that he 
does not means the firfl only, is evident from his concluding after this, that every 
God is as much as poflible mod beautiful and excellent. This alfo (hows the igno¬ 
rance of modern fcribblers, who pretend that Plato (ecrctly ridiculed the dodrine of 

von. 1. 3 x polytheifm ; 
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polytheifin ; which the reader mud always remember fignifics the cxiflcnce of di¬ 
vine natures, the progeny of, and confcqucntly fubordinate to, one fupreme deity. 

BOOK III. 

P. 341. And we Jbould fend him to forne other city, pouring oil on his head, ami 
crowning him with wool. 

The Greek Scholium on this part is as follows : rrapoipra ski tuv ano t/j; yyaas 
atpapevur nat yap eon ra v eopruv eottoxviv 01 avQpimroi [so :., tiara re,s KCpxteos toarayyiv^ai, 
ds av cyjtXalfns; a-rro ruv epyuv, tout povov <ryusha<fone$ Svptjha’ vmi oraTuv, Ten; airro oov?.ua; 
psrayopsm < eor' (XivStpiav, iptov tueraypa Kara rtjs x:-<pa\r,s, ('jhvp.ovp.emv to eonv^pov. 
pvpov Ka.Tx.yyec: ruv sv rot; xyturxrois Upot; ayaXparuv Sept; nv, ( slot re vritpav avra, teat 
touts tiara nva iepanucv vopov, us 0 peyas fl^c xAoj tptjviv. i. e. “ This is a proverb applied 
to thofe who are difmiflcd from bnfinefs. For in fcftivals men poured oil on their 
head, as then reding from their ufual avocations, and being alone at Icifure for 
delight. Slaves alio, when manumitted, wore wool rolled round their head, as a fign 
of their manumiflion. Or thus : It was lawful to pour oil on the ftatues in the mod: 
holy temples, and to crown thein with wool, and this according to a certain tiicrcd 
law, as the great Proclns fays.” 

I’. 25S. But the God when he formed you, mixed gold in the formation of fuch of 
you as are able to govern, Idc. 

Plato here alludes to the different ages of mankind, which arc celebrated by 
I lcfiod, in his Works and Days, and which fignify the different lives palled through 
by the individuals of the human fpecics. Among thefc, the golden age indicates 
an intellectual life. For fuch a life is pure, impaffive, and free from forrow; and 
of this impaffivily and purity gold is an image, from never being fubjcCt to 
rufl or putrefaction. Such a life, too, is very properly faid to be under Saturn, be- 
caufc Saturn, as w ill be fhown in the notes to the Cratylus, is an intellectual God. 
By the fiver age a rullic and natural life is implied, in which the attention of the 
rational foul is entirely directed to the care of the body, but without proceeding to 
the extremity of vice. And by the brazen age, a dire, tyrannic, and cruel life, is 
implied, which is entirely palfivc, and proceeds to the very extremity of vice. 

BOOK 
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V, O O K IV. 

The following cxtradl from the cxpolition of the more dillieull quefiions in the 
Republic, by Proclus, (p. 40;) will, I doubt not, from its great excellence be very 
acceptable to the reader. It is concerning the denionftralions in the fourth book of 
the Republic, that there are three parts of the human foul, and four virtues in it. 
The fcientific accuracy of divifion, folidity of judgment, and profundity of conception 
which Proclus has difplayed in this difcutlion can never be fufficiently admired ; and 
it was not without rcafon, though doubtlefs without much acquaintance with the 
works of this wonderful man, that a certain fcurrilous writer *, who appears to be a 
man of no fciencc, moderately learned, and an indifferent poet, calls him the ani¬ 
mated rival of Plato. 

“ I here con lid cr virtue not ambiguoufly, and in the fame manner as when we 
aferibe virtues to things inanimate, but that which is properly fo denominated. 
This therefore we fay is vital, is the perfection of life, and is the caufc of well-being, 
and not of being to thofe by whom it is pofledcd. But iincc life is two fold, one 
kind being gnoftic, and the other orectic, or appetitive, virtue will be a certain 
perfection both of the orciRic and of the gnoftic form of life. Hence it is requifite 
that there fhould not be one virtue only, nor yet more than one of the fame fpccies, 
the one not being fo divided as funilar parts are divided from each other, differing 
only in quantity ; but it is neccflary that there fhould be many and diflimilar virtues. 
For fiich as is the condition of fuhjcdls, fuch alfo muft be their perfeflions. Hence 
the virtues of tilings differing in fpccies muft alfo be fpecifically different; blit of 
things poflcffmg the fame fpccies, there is one fpecifie virtue: for there is one 
perfection of one eflenco, whether the caufc of being is the fame with that of well- 
being to tilings, fincc fuch as is the being which it imparts, fueh alto is the well-being, 
or whether it is different. lienee Socrates in his Republic makes a difhibution into 
three genera, viz. into guardians, auxiliaries, and mercenaries, before he indicates 
what the different kinds of virtue arc in the befl polity ; and before he diflributes the 
\ irtnes analogonfly in 011c foul, lie (hows that there are three parts of the tbul eflenti- 

y A man unhw<wn t Author of a work called The Purfuits of Literature. 
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ally different, viz. rcafon, anger, and defire, knowing that perfections themfclves arc 
changed together with the diverfitics of fubjecls, and on this account that there are 
many virtues diffimilar in fpecies. 

“ To thefe things alto it isrequifite to add, for the ptirpofc of facilitating the objects 
of diffusion, that there is one perfection and energy of a thing confidcred by itfelf, 
and another according to its habitude to fomething elfe; fo that the hyparxis of a 
thing (or the fummit of its cOcnce) is different from the proximity or alliance which 
it has with another. For there is not the fame perfection of man, and of a man who 
is a defpot, as neither is man the fame with a defpot; nor is it the fame thing to 
behold the foul limply, and the foul as governing the body. Hence it is not the 
fame thing to confidcr the efiential and the relative perfedtion of a thing. Neither, 
therefore, mud wc confidcr the energy of a thing eflcntially originating from itfelf, 
and folely diredted to itfelf in the fame manner as the energy of that which governs 
or is governed; for government, and the being governed, arc certain habitudes. 
Nothing indeed hinders but that the fame thing may perform a certain adlion, not 
as governing or as governed, but as poflcffing a certain efience by itfelf, and an 
energy which it is allotted confcquent to its cffcnce. Thus for inftance, the rational 
power in us when it lives cathartically *, performs its proper work theoretically, 
being naturally adapted thus to live according to itseffence; but in this cafe it does 
not perform the office of a governor, as the irrational parts contribute nothing to 
that energy which is diredled to itfelf. Rightly, therefore, does Socrates (how that 
every governing art imparts good to the governed; fo that when the rational part 
extends good to itfelf alone, purifying and invefligating itfelf, it docs not then poflefs 
the life of a governor. Thus alfo when anger adls conformably to its nature, being 
alone moved as an appetite avenging incidental molefiations, it does not then 
preferve the habitude of that which is governed, with refpeCl to rcafon, but alone 
aCts as anger: for the defire of vengeance is the work of anger, and not to energize 
in obedience to reafqn. In like manner the defiderative part of the foul, w hen it 
immoderately afpires affc> plcafure, then lives according to its own nature : for this 
is the work of defire, to lov'e pleSfore, not fome particular, but every, plcafure, and 
this not as governed by reafon, vvhofe province it is to meafure its appetite. So that 

* For an account of the virtues fuperior to the political, fee the Phsedo, Thesetetue, and Phsedrus. 
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end' of thefe three may be faid to ad after this manner, when each performs its 
proper work, without any reference to a governing principle. 

“ Since however all the parts are conjoined with each other, and give completion to 
one life, it is ncceflary to confider them according to their relative energy, and thus 
to perceive the virtue and the vice of each. Hence we mult define political virtue 
to be a habit perfective of the relative life of the parts of the foul; and its contrary, 
political vice, to be a habit corruptive of the vital habitude of the parts to each other. 
Beginning from hence alfo, it is requifile to fee that, in the different kinds of polities, 
the life of every individual is two-fold, one pertaining to himfelf, and the other 
relative ; and again, that in thefe virtue and vice have a funilar fubfiltence. For let 
the guardian be one who contemplates real beings, and afeends by intelledual energy 
as far as to the good iifelf. He therefore fo far as man performs an energy adapted to 
himfelf, but abandons a governing life. Hence Socrates does not permit him to 
abide in fuch an energy, but brings him down again to a providential care of the 
city, that he may be a true guardian, leaving a life according to intclled as his laft 
energy. Again, let the auxiliary, becaufe he is the lord of all in the city, pay no 
attention to the governors, but ad in every thing according to cafual impulfe, and 
ufe his power immoderately. This man indeed, as a fqldicr, will accomplith the 
energy which is adapted to him ; for this confifts in fighting; but he will no longer 
ad as one governed. For it is requifite that the governed fliould look to the con¬ 
ceptions of the governor. Hence the toldicr when obedient to the governor, pre- 
ferves the virtue proper to one governed, but when he oppofes the governor, he 
corrupts his own relative virtue. Lafliy, let the mercenary bo one who only lives for 
himfelf, and who is alone bufily employed in the acquisition of wealth. This man 
therefore performs his proper work, fo far as he is what he is faid to be, a mercenary, 
but he has not yet the vice or the virtue of one governed. But if he becomes a mem¬ 
ber of political fociety, and ranks as one who is governed, he wilt now live with 
habitude to this : and when he is obedient to the governors according to this habitude, 
anil accumulates wealth conformably to their will, and after the manner which they 
define, he will pofiefs virtue adapted to a governed mercenary ; but when he deviates 
from the will of the governors, and does not obferve their mandates, he is, fo far as 
one governed, a depraved mercenary. In the political genera, therefore, there is a 
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two-fold proper work, one cfiential, and tiie other relative, as in the parts of the foul. 
But, if in both there arc, governors and the governed, virtues and vice*, it is requi- 
fite to confider how the virtues and vices in the one fiibfiti with relation to thole in 
the other, and to fhow that the virtues and vices of the foul prcfuhtitl as the para¬ 
digms of thofc in the political genera. For, the parts of the foul energizing inter¬ 
nally, render the foul better or worfc; but proceeding externally, and terminating 
in actions, they adorn the political genera, or (ill them with dilordcr. Hence 
Socrates very properly makes a tranfition from the parts in one foul to thofc in whole 
polities, as proceeding to things more known. For it is not poffiblc to know in a 
proper manner all the inward habits of fouls, and all their inward abiding energies, 
in any other way than by their externally proceeding energies. This then is evi¬ 
dent. For, the guardian governing the auxiliaries, energizes externally, imitating 
inward reaton governing anger. And, in a fimilar manner, the auxiliary governs the 
mercenary tribe, imitating in his external energy, the inward dominion of anger 
over defire. All dominions therefore arc habitudes, botli thofc belonging to the 
foul, and thofc that are political j but the external are imitations of the internal; 
and the former arc fecondary energies of the latter, which arc primary. The true 
political fcicnce, therefore, fubfifts about the habitudes of the foul, this being that 
which adorns both the governors and the governed; or rather it is one habit pof- 
feffing two-fold energies, the inward governing and being governed, and the exter¬ 
nal adorning political affairs. 

“ Thefe things being determined, let us now confider how we fhall introduce all 
the four virtues; and let us endeavour to make it apparent to the learner that they 
are four. Since, therefore, there are three parts of the foul (for from hence we mull 
begin) ; but thefe have not an equal order, one being allied to intellect, another 
being naturally adapted to body, and another being arranged in the middle of both; 
hence, that alone governs which is naturally allied to intellect, viz. reaton, and, 
which itfelf fpontancoufly knows, intellect; and that is alone governed, which, 
according to its proper order, is allied to body. This is the defiderative part of the 
foul, which afpires after corporeal pofieffions, juft as reafon defires intellectual good. 
But the irafcible part is that which both governs and is governed. This part, 
becaufe it is irrational, is prefont alfo with irrational animals, like the defiderative 
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part, is (leiTitule of knowledge, and naturally requires to be governed by that which 
is allied to intellect ; but, becaufe it is always pref'cnl with, when dtfirc oppofes 
realbn, it is more allied to the rational part than detire, which is more remote from 
renfon, and remarkably tyinpathizes with the body. For this always adheres to the 
body, and never abandons its life; but anger often defpifes the body and a life in 
conjunction with it, afpiring after another objeft of defirc, which docs not pertain 
to the body'. Thole then, being three, one of which, realbn, ought to govern only', 
but another, as body, to be governed only, and another to govern, anil at the fame 
time to be governed, according to an order in the middle of the extremes,—hence, 
the governors are two, the one primary, and the other fecondary, and the things 
governed according to the tame reafoning are alto two. It is requifite, therefore, 
that the part which alone and primarily governs thould pofiefs one virtue perfedlivc 
of governing habitude; but that the part which governs fecondarily, and is governed 
primarily, Ihould pofiefs two-fold virtues perfective of two habitudes. For, as the 
perfections of different hyparxes are different, fo alfo the perfections of different 
habitudes. But it is ncceflary that the part which is alone governed (liould pofiefs 
one pevfcCtive virtue. Realbn, therefore, which, as we have fliown, ought only to 
govern, has for its ruling virtue prudence, according to which it bounds both for 
itfelf and others the mcafurcs of aCtions. Defire, which ought only to be governed, 
has for its virtue temperance, according to which it meafures its appetites, convert¬ 
ing itfelf to reafon, from which it receives a rational impulle, through cuftom and 
difeiplinc. But anger, which naturally governs and is governed, pofiefles, fo far as it 
governs, fortitude, through which it humiliates the cicfidcrative part, and preferves 
itfelf invulnerable from its attacks; but, fo far as it is governed, it poffefles temperance, 
through which it alfo dcfircs to be ditciplined by the mcafurcs of reafon. If reafon, 
however, as governing both, and as (he caufe of converfion to itfelf, and of their 
fubmitting to meafure, comprehends the principle which it imparts to them, this 
principle will be temperance, beginning indeed from reafon, but ending in defirc 
through anger as a medium ; and thus the harmony diapafon * will be produced from 
the three, viz. from reafon, anger, and defirc. But of thefe, anger being the middle. 


* The harmony diapafon includes all tones, and is the fame as what is called in modem mufic an 
o&arc or eighth. It is alfo a duple proportion, or that of 4 to 2, 
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in one part produces the fymphony called diateflaron *, and in another that which is 
denominated diapente the fymphony of reafon to anger forming the diapente, and 
that of anger to defire the diateflaron. This latter the Pythagoreans denominate 
a fyllable, as not being a perfect fymphony ; but they afl'ert that the diapente ought 
rather to be called a fymphony than this ; juft as we muft afl'ert that anger has a 
greater fymphony with reafon, than delire has with anger, though the interval 
between the latter is lefs than that which fuhflfts between the former : for both tlicfc 
arc appetites, hut the other two are reafon and appetite. There is more (y mphony, 
therefore, between anger and reafon, though the interval is greater, than between 
defire and anger, though the interval is letter. For, as we have before obferved, 
anger naturally co-arranges itfclf with reafon, and is more difpofed to league with it 
in battle than with defire, when reafon and defire war on each other. And hence, 
a greater fymphony muft be afligned to anger and reafon, than to defire and anger. 
But from all thefe if muft be faid that a diapafon is produced, which the Pythago¬ 
reans denominate by far the fwcctcft and the pureft of all fymphonies. For this, 
indeed, is truly a fymphony, finee among all others it alone poft’eft’es the peculiarity 
of which Timaeus fpeaks, viz. that the motions of the fliarper founds ccafing, embrace 
thofe that are more flat, and embracing them conjoin the beginning with the end, 
and produce one motion gradually terminating from the fbarp in the flat. Since, 
therefore, of all fymphonies the diapafon is alone allotted this perogativc, it will be 
adapted to the harmony of the foul, pervading through all the parts, conjoining 
the fuperior with the inferior motions, connafccntly harmonizing the intenfions of 
the one with the remiftions of the other, and truly producing one life from many. 
And thus in the way of digreffion we have fhown how Socrates denominates tempe¬ 
rance the harmony diapafon. 

“ But if prudence is alone the virtue of the governor, hut temperance is the virtue 
of the governed, and both temperance and fortitude form the virtue of that which 
governs and is at the fame time governed, it is evident that the remaining virtue, 
juftice, muft belong to ail the parts, to one as governing, to another as that which 

* This is ail interval which is called in modern mufic a perfect fourth, and is a fefqmtcrtian proportion, 
or that of 4 to 3. 

f This is the 1’econd of the concords, and is now called a perfect fifth. It is alfo a fcfquialter propor¬ 
tion, or that of 3 to 2. 
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Is governed, and to another as that which both governs and is governed; to that 
through this each part energizes according to its proper order, the one as governing, 
the other as governed, and a third as both. And here it may be inquired how anger, 
fince it both governs and is governed, has the virtue of temperance in common with 
defire fo far as it is governed, but has not any virtue in common with rcatbn fo far 
as it governs, but pofleffes fortitude as its proper virtue. To this it may be replied, 
that there is, as we have faid, a greater interval betw'een anger and reafbn, according 
to effence, than between defire and anger, though when reafon and defire oppofie 
each other, anger is by no means the ally of the latter, but takes the part of the 
former. But it does this through the pertinacity of defire, through which it often con- 
tumacioufly excites reafon againft defire, and not through any alliance with reafon. 
So that on this account it has a common virtue with defire, fo far as it is governed, 
but a different virtue from reafon, fo far as governing. For the governing power of 
anger is perfectly different from that of reafon, which begins its government from 
itfelf. For reafon firfl: governs itfelf, and adorns itfelf, prior to other things, and 
does not differ its proper appetite to remain dubious, and to tend to that which is 
worfe. After this, it mcafures the appetites of the irrational parts, and recalls them 
to its own judgment and appetite. But anger is not governed by itfelf, but fuper- 
nally iffucs its mandates to the worft part alone. For, that which is irrational is 
never at any time able to govern itfelf, nor to bound and be converted to itfelf. 
That anger, however, is more allied to defire than to reafon, according to Plato, is 
evident: for both thefe are from the fame fathers *, but reafon is the offspring of a 
different father; both are mortal, and rife and perifh in conjunction, but reafon 
is immortal; both are deftitute of knowledge, but reafon is naturally gnoftic. 
As therefore to be governed is common both to anger and defire, for fo far as 
both are irrational, and require to be adorned by another, they arc governed, 
hence they poflefs a common virtue which converts them to a defire of that 
w hich governs. But as the government of reafon is different from that of defire 

* Viz. Anger and defire, as being irrational parts, are both of them, according to Plato in the Timteus, 
■.he offspring of the junior Gods, but the rational part is alone the offspring of the one demiurgns of all 
things. 
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in the manner above mentioned, as governors they poffefs a different ruling 
virtue ; the one gnofiic, for it is reafon; the other vital, for it is appetite. When, 
therefore, appetite governs appetite, there is need of fortitude in order to pre- 
ferve appetite uninjured ; but when reafon rules over appetite, there is need of 
prudence, preparing reafon to judge rightly. And on this account prudence 
is the ruling virtue of reafon, whofc province it is to know and to judge 
rightly, and to govern natures which poflefs the power of judging. Fortitude is 
the ruling virtue of anger, which is alone vital, and is defiitute of judgment, but is 
an appetite wifhing to have dominion over a worfe appetite, the oppofition of which 
it cannot endure. But if, as we have before obferved, there is a greater interval 
between the higher than between the lower of thefe, and a greater harmony arifes 
from the former than the latter, it is by no means wonderful: for the brevity of 
life obfeures the harmony; fince in natures whofe life is more extended it is greater, 
and in thofe whofe life is lefs extended it is evidently lefs. We have therefore 
fhown that the virtues are only four, and what is the work of each. It will now, 
therefore, be manifeft how they are to be arranged in republics. For it is evident 
that prudence mud be efpecially placed in the governor who confults for the good 
of the city. For, of what can he who confults be in greater need than of prudence, 
the province of which is to perceive the good and ill in every adlion ? But in the 
warring and guardian genus fortitude is requifite. For fame calls thofe men brave 
who intrepidly endure dangers, refill adverfaries, and defpifc death. That they may 
fubdue, therefore, all thofe that endeavour to fubvert the republic, it is fit that they 
fhould be brave j but they ought to receive the meafures of their energies from thofe 
that are the true governors, and in this be temperate, looking to their will. And 
in him who ranks in the lad place, and provides all that is nccefiiiry, temperance is 
requifite, left, being inflated by affluence, he fliould arrogate to himfclf dominion, 
thinking that he is fufficient to himfclf with refpedt to felicity, and fliould thusdefpife 
the governors, in confequcnce of an abundance in things neccflary imparting a 
reprefentation of good. Temperance, therefore, is requifite to this character, that 
he may be obedient to the governors, and may fubmit to them ; as in the univerfe, 
according to Timaeus, neceffity follows intclledl. But, all of them thus receiving 
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their proper virtue, the one afting prudently, the other temperately, and the other 
bravely, the employment of juftice will now be known. For it prepares each, in 
the coordination with each other, to do its own work alone, and not, by engaging 
in employments foreign to its nature, to ufurp the prerogatives of others, but to 
live in fucli a manner as the political feience enjoins. So that the guardian may not 
attempt to engage in war or in agriculture, thus falling into a life unworthy of him- 
felf; nor the auxiliary to undertake the province of the merchant or the governor; nor 
the mercenary to occupy the place of the auxiliary or the guardian, becaufe he provides 
arms for the former and neceflaries for the latter. So that in the political genera 
all the virtues have the fame relation to each other as thofe in the parts of the foul. 

Thefe things, therefore, being admitted, let us confider how Socrates again 
transfers his difeourte to the virtues in the political genera, and lays, that he is 
willing to behold, as it were, in larger, what is written in fmaller letters: for virtue 
in the habitation of one foul is more impartible than in cities, and the virtues of a 
whole city are images of thofe in one foul; and reafon, as he lays, requires that things 
more impartible in power fhould have dominion over thofe which are extended into a 
numerous divifion, and that things lefs according to number fhould yield to the 
power of things more according to quantity. In the political genera, therefore, 
Socrates wilhing to behold all the virtues, in the firft place orderly arranges the poli¬ 
tical genera,—I fay orderly, becaufe he firft confiders men folely employed about 
neceflaries, without war, unlkilled in difeipline, living according to nature, fatisfied 
with as little as poflible, and conducting themfelves temperately: and, in the fecond 
place, he (hows that when their poffeflions are increafed, they are neceflarily led 
through their external enemies to direct their attention to military affairs. In con- 
fequence of this, he (hows that difeipline then becomes necelfary, men palling 
from a phvfical to a defenfive life, as they could not otherwife defend themfelves 
when unjnflly injured by their neighbours. It is requifite, therefore, that there 
fhould be thofe who may light in defence of the hufbandmen; for the fame perfon 
cannot accomplifh both thefe, lince an aptitude for agriculture is different from an 
aptitude for war. But as aptitudes differ, fo alfo perfections, and it is requifite that 
every one fhould be perfected according to his own nature, if he is not to poflefs an 
adulterated and unnatural life. To which we may add, that if one and the fame 
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perfon were a foldier and a hufbandman, he could not .attend to the lea tons of his 
proper works, being compelled to take up arms when he ought to cultivate the 
land, to plough or plant when he Ihould engage in war, to carry rural inftead of 
warlike implements, the fpade for the (hicld, and to be in want of neceffaries by 
negledling the concerns of agriculture. If, therefore, the auxiliary is one perfon, 
and he who attends to the neceflaries of life another, two political genera mull be 
cftabliftied, the auxiliary and the mercenary, the latter fupplying things neccffary, 
and the former defending both himfelf and the other. But each of thefe requires 
a different difciplinc, for the manners of each arc different. Socrates, therefore, 
inftrucls us in a two-fold kind of difciplinc, one pertaining to the foul, and the other 
to the body. For foldiers require a robuft body, in order to endure the nccefliiry 
labours of war. And as there are two kinds of difeipline, one according to mufic 
and the other according to gymnaftic, it appears to me that Socrates confidcrs thofe 
to be moft adapted to univerfal government, whofe nature is more adapted to mufic, 
and who are better {killed in it than others. For it makes us more prudent, teach¬ 
ing us concerning gods, daemons, heroes, and illuftrious men ; but this gymnaflic 
is unable to effect. Of the truth of which I confider this to be an argument, that 
the whole polity, as Socrates fays, is diffolved, not through a negleft of gymnaftic, 
but of mufic. So that we {hall not err in aflerting, that thofe who arc naturally 
adapted, and are more propenfe to mufic than others, are chofcn as guardians by 
Socrates, though he alone fays that the moft excellent characters arc to be chofen as 
governors, but does not add in what it is that they are moft excellent. 

Socrates, therefore, having eflablifhcd thefe three genera, in order to give comple¬ 
tion to the city, indicates whence we may call the city wife, whence hrave, tem¬ 
perate, and juft. And the guardian genus, indeed, on account of its being moft 
mufical, poflefles the fcience of good and ill; for, as we before obferved, it has 
learnt fromdhe difeipline of mufic in what manner it is requifite to be wife refpefl- 
ing fuperior natures, and refpedling human felicity. Hence, he fays, poets alfo 
are to be compelled to compofe fuch verfes as have a tendency to thefe types. And 
if it alfo learns the mathematical difeiplines and diale6tic, it will be in a ftill greater 
degree wife and feientific. The auxiliary genus, on account of its living in arms, 
and in the exercife and ftudy of warlike affairs, efpecially pofleffes fortitude. And 
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the mercenary genus requires temperance: for an affluence of things neceflary is 
efpeciaiiy in want of tiiis virtue, fince an abundance of thefe leads to an intemperate 
life. Thefe three genera therefore mutually according with each other, and pre¬ 
ferring their own energy with refpect to governing and being governed, juftice 
is the refult of fuch a fubfiftence. For all men, as well thofe that praife as 
thofe that revile juftice, fay that juft condufl confifts in not defiring the pofiefi- 
fions of others. Hence its enemies reprobate it, becaufe it is content with its 
own property, when at the fame time it ought to poflefs all things. And thus far, 
indeed, Socrates, confidcring juftice as the founder of cities, does not reprobate its 
accufers : for they fay that juftice is that which is beautiful by law; and they 
honour it as a thing neceflary; fince no one is willing to be injured contrary to the 
laws, bccaufe this is the extremity of evils. But, according to thefe men, to a<£t 
unjuftly is the greateft good; and juftice, having a middle fubfiftence, is neither 
good nor evil, but neceflary. As we have faid, therefore, though Socrates confi- 
ders juftice as a plenitude of good, yet he does not reprobate its accufers : for it is 
admitted to be that which is beautiful by law. Now, therefore, inculcating that it 
is truly good, and that it is beautiful by nature, he adds, that it alfo imparts ftrength 
to the other virtues : for each through this performs its own proper work, and none- 
of the reft preferves a city fo much as this. It is (hown therefore by Socrates, that 
a permutation of the put fuitsof the guardian, the auxiliary, and the mercenary, is the 
moft perfeft definition of a polity. 

If, therefore, juftice is a ftandard to each of the other virtues, which the ac¬ 
cufers of juftice acknowledge to be naturally beautiful, as, for inftance, to prudence, 
for all men naturally defire its jrofleffion, and thofe that blame prudence either 
blame it prudently, and in this cafe prudence is not to be blamed, rightly blaming 
itfelf, or they blame it imprudently, and in this cafe prudence is not blamcable, 
not being rightly blamed,—this being admitted, it neccflarily follows that juftice is 
naturally good in the fame manner as prudence, and that it is not beautiful only by 
Jaw. Socrates, having indicated thefe particulars refpedting the virtues in the politi¬ 
cal genera, pafics on to the virtues of the parts of the foul, which we have faid are 
prior to thefe, and difeourfes in a three-fold refpect concerning them. For, in the 
firft place, he fhovvs that the diverfities of men arife from no other caufe than the dif¬ 
ference 
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ferenee in their lives ; and that neither does the difference in one city, nor in whole 
nations, originate from any thing elfe than from a divcrfity in the life pertaining to 
the foul : for it is not, fays he, either from an oak, or a rock, viz. it is not from 
the lowed: nature, of which an oak is the image *, nor from an inanimate and folid 
body, to far as body, for this is indicated by a rock. And the Greeks indeed have 
a greater aptitude to wifdom (when we fpeak of the whole nation), the Thracians 
are more irafoible, and the Phoenicians more mercenary than either of thefe. But 
this arifes from the foul, through which in fome nations reafon has dominion, in 
others anger, and in others defire. For the character of individuals arifes from 
their life, and a whole nation is denominated rational or irafcible from that part of 
the foul which principally flouriflies in it. They poflefs theft diverfities, therefore, 
either from the body or from the foul. They cannot, however, poflefs them from 
the body: for men become hot or cold, white or black, from the body, but not pru¬ 
dent, or brave, or temperate, or the contraries of thefe. It is from the foul, 
therefore, that they derive thefe diflinguithing charadleriftics. And this is what 
Socrates firft demonftrates. 

Some one however, perhaps, may fay that the differences in fouls are corporeal; 
for they follow the temperaments of the body, though thefe different powers are in 
the foul. It is evident, however, that he who makes this aflertion grants that 
thefe diverfities are in fouls, though they bloflom forth in confequence of the foul 
following the temperaments of bodies. The reafoning of Socrates therefore re¬ 
mains, and thefe lives originate from the foul, though they fhould be rooted in the 
temperament of the body. We fhould however be careful not to fubjecl the 
foul to the nature of the body : for, in the undifeiplined f, the powers of the 
foul follow the temperaments; bat nature, as Plato fays in the Phaedo, formed the 
foul to govern, and the body to be governed, in order that the whole of the de- 

* An oak may be faid to be au image of the lowed nature, or natural life, from the great imbecility 
of this life, which is evident in the How growth of the oak. 

f Jf Pricftley, Hartley, and other modem metaphyfical writcra, had but known that the undifeiplined 
are governed by the corporeal temperaments, aodthatmenoftrue fcience govern thofe temperaments, they 
certainly would not have polio Bed the minds of the unfcientific with fuch pernicious and puerile conv 
eepiiow about necefiity. 


federative 
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fiderative or iralcible part might not be co-paffive with the temperaments. But, in 
thofe that are well difciplined, the powers of the foul govern the temperament, to 
that it either is not moved by it from the beginning, or, if moved, it renders the 
excitation inefficacious. Socrates, therefore, as I have faid, fhow;, in the firft place, 
that in fouls themfelvcs there are diverfities with refpect to thefe forms of life ; and, 
in the fecond place, he demonftrates as neceftary to the propofed object of inquiry, 
that in the foul the rational, the irafciblc, and the defiderativc parts arc not one 
thing. But this was necctTiiry that he might fhow that thofe three political cha¬ 
racters are analogous to thefe three parts of the foul, and that both differ from 
each other by the fume boundaries of life. This therefore he demonftrates in the 
fecond place, previonfly affirming as a thing univcrfally acknowledged, that it is 
impotfiblc. for the fame thing, according to the fame, and with reference to the fame, 
to do or fuffer contraries; but that this may be accompliflicd by the fame thing in 
a different refpect:. Thus, the fame tiling may be heated and refrigerated, be at reft 
and be moved, impart heat and cold, according to different parts. And the fame 
thing, not with reference to the fame but to different things, may be able to do 
and fuffer contraries. Thus, the fame thing may be capable of being illuminated 
and darkened with reference to other things, being illuminated by one thing and 
darkened by another. Thus, too, the fame tiling may be the caufe of increafe and 
diminution, according to the fame, i. c. fb far as it is the fame, with reference to 
different things; as nutriment, which, at the fame time that it nourishes the mem¬ 
bers of the body, is itfclf duninifbed. 

This being granted, Socrates confiders the lives of (he continent and inconti¬ 
nent, in which either reafon and anger, or realon and defire, oppofe each other. 
For thefe things take place in thofe who gencroufly contend in battle through a love 
of honour, though defirc is averfe to the undertaking, and from the impulfe of 
hunger urges to flight, but reafon at the fame time perfuadcs to endurance. But, 
prior to thefe, this oppofition is feen in the difeafed, reafon adinonifhing them not 
to drink if the body is hot with a fever, but defire calling on them to drink, and the 
t wo parts thus oppofing each other. Prior to both thefe, however, it is feen in thofe 
•lint are injured, but do not revenge the injury, though they arc incited to venge¬ 
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ance by anger, as in the inftance which Homer prefents us with in Ulvffos, when 
he fays, 

Endure, my heart! thou heavier ills hail borne. 

In Ihort, reafon and anger may at the fame time fuffer contraries with refpedt to 
the fame, when, in confequence of an injury being fuftained, the latter perfuades 
to vengeance, and the former to endurance. Reafon therefore and anger are not 
the fame : for it is impoffible that the fame thing can do or fuffer contraries, ac¬ 
cording to the fame with relation to the fame. Again, reafon and defirc exclaim 
contraries, as in the infiance above mentioned, with rcfpect to drinking in a fever; 
but it is impoffible for the fame thing to do or fuffer contraries according to the 
fame with reference to the fame. Reafon therefore and defire are not the lame. 
Again, anger and defire, with refpe<£t to the fame thing, fpeak oppofitely in thofe 
engaged in battle, and opprefled with hunger; but as the fame thing cannot be 
contrarily affedted with refpedt to the fame, anger and defire are not tire fame. 
Hence thefe three differ from each other efientially. 

Perhaps, however, fome one may fay that the irrational motions arc energies, and 
another perhaps may fay that they are paffions; and I have heard tome aflerting 
that thefe motions when moderately moved are energies, but, when immoderately 
moved, paffions. The pofition, however, which we have eftablilhed as univerfally 
adopted, comprehends the motions of thefe. So that, if it fhould be faid, one of 
thefe acts, and the other fuffers, and that action and palfion oppofe each other, it is 
evident that the motions themfelves mult much mere differ from each other: for a 
contrary effedt is the canfc of a contrary paffion. So that, if any paffion has an effect 
contrary to that of any other, the paffion of the one will be contrary to that of the 
other. But what (hall we fay concerning the love of riches, and the love of plea- 
furc ? Whether do thefe efientially differ, or have they the fame effence, but arc 
different oreftive powers? For that thefe oppofe each other, is tcfiified by the 
avaricious man and the glutton ; for the latter is continually gratifying himfelf with 
whatever may fatisfy his appetite, and the former lives fparingly, and fuffers the 
pain of hunger, that he may not diminith his wealth. If therefore thefe efientially 
differ, why do we not make four parts of the foul r But if thefe, though they 
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oppofe each other, and fufFer contraries, do not e(Tenti.illy differ, neither will the 
others neceffitrily differ, becaufe they are pafiive to contraries. 

In thus doubting, however, we forget that defire is called by Socrates a many- 
headed bead, becaufe the irrational life is both one and many, as being proximate 
to the body, which is entirely manifold and divifible; juft as that which is allied to 
the rational * intelle«fl is more impartible than any other of the parts belonging to 
the foul. The defiderativc part, therefore, is eflcnfially one and many, and on this 
account poflertes warring powers proceeding from different cffcnccs, that through 
this it may be connafcent with body: for this alfo confifts from contraries. Hence 
this part is one, fo far as it pofiefles one appetite, the love of body, according to 
which it alfo differs from the rational parts. For the irafeible part is adverfe to 
body, in confequencc of afpiring after viftory and honour, and through thefe often 
carting afide the body, and defpifing a life in conjunction with it. Nor is the rational 
part a lover of body, becaufe the objedt of its appetite is true good. It remains 
therefore that the dcfidcrative part alone is attached to body, whether it afpires after 
pleafures or riches: for both thefe are corporeal. For we are compelled, as Socrates 
fays in the Phxdo, to accquire riches, in confequence of being lubfervient to the 
body and the defircs of the body ; and the lover of riches never defpifes the body, 
though it may fometimes happen that he may die through his attention to wealth. 
So that the defiderative part, fo far as it is Amply a lover of body, is one; but, fo far as 
it is a lover of riches and pleafure, is not one. Hence Plato does not fay that it is 
many animals, but calls it one animal having many heads, and living at different 
times according to its different heads, but being always a lover of body. The 
defiderative part therefore is, as we have faid, the third, as the rational part which af¬ 
pires after intclledt is the firft, and the irafeible which defires power ranks as a medium. 
For power fubfifts between intellect and the lummit of eftence ; and a reprefentation 
of this fummit proceeds into the third part of the foul ; whence lie who alone partici¬ 
pates ofthis is a lover of body. A reprefentalion of power is feen in the part prior to 
this; and hence this part defires power : but the image of intellect is apparent in the 
firft part; and hence reafon afpires after intelleftion. The laft part of the foul there¬ 
fore is a lover of body, and is folcly intent to the prefervation of the body. 

* Proclus here means tire dunoiVe power of the fcul» of which «*♦.?!»•: $ is tV fummit. 
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Since, however, body is two-fold, one being that in which the foul fubfifts, and the 
other that by which it is prefcrved, as the foul is incapable in its prcfenl date of 
being preferved by itfclf, hence it has two-fold appetites, one of leading into a 
natural condition the body in which it refidcs, and according to this appetite it 
becomes a lover of pleafure, all pleafure being an introduction to nature; but the 
other of thefe appetites leads it to procure that of which its containing body is indi¬ 
gent ; and according to this appetite it becomes a lover of riches, the acquifition of 
wealth being defired for the fake of paying attention to the body. It is neccflary, 
therefore, that thefe powers fhould always accord with each other,—I mean that the 
one fhould defire the prefervation of the body in which it refides, and that the other 
fhould defire things nccefiary to its fafety. But fince one of thefe appetites afpires 
after that path which is natural to the body, infiead of preferring it, hence through 
a love of pleafure it deftroys it, and defiles it with ten thoufand flains ; but the other 
defires riches, not fbr the purpofe of fatisfying the neccflary wants of the body, but 
as a principal good. This being the cafe, thefe appetites purfuc different ends, 
which oppofe each other bccaufe they arc material. Hence the one by its own 
deftruClion contributes to the increafe of the other. For the infinite appetite of 
pleafure is attended with a confumption of wealth, and an increafe of wealth 
requires a diminution of things which contribute to the pleafures of the body. 
Here, therefore, in a contention concerning ends as principal goods, thefe appetites 
differ from each other. For the appetite of defire is not directed to one thing, 
viz. that the body may fubfift according to nature, but to two things, the affluence 
of one of which is accomplifhed through the indigence of the other. Since then 
the end of thefe appetites is one according to nature, hence Socrates eftablifhes one 
part of the foul in defire, though it is many-headed, which is not the cafe, as we 
have fhown, with reafon and anger. 

Having therefore given an efi'ential divifion to the parts of the foul, let us, in the 
third place, confider how Socrates here difpofes the four virtues. If then he had 
been willing to (peak in a manner more known to the multitude, he would have faid, 
that prudence is the virtue of reafon, fortitude of anger, juftice of the defire of riches, 
and temperance of the love of pleafure. But now, as he thought proper to diftribute 
them in a manner inacceffible to the multitude, and to fhow the analogy in the 

political 
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political genera to the virtues, lie evinces that prudence is a habit perfective of that 
which alone ought to govern the other parts of the fml; and that fortitude is a 
habit perfective of that which fliould govern feeondarily in it. And having efia- 
hliflicd thefc two principal virtues, lie fays that the other virtues belong to the two 
ruling parts. Hence, he afll-rts that temperance is a habit which leads the governed 
into concord with the governors, with rcfpcct to governing; fo that the lath part 
mav content with the other two, and the middle with the one part prior to it. But 
he fays that jufticc is a habit which preferibes to each of the parts, both the govern¬ 
ing and governed, its proper work. For it is ncccflary that they fliould accord with 
each other, fome in governing, and others in being governed ; and that the adtions 
of fomc fliould be adapted to governors, and of others to the governed. For to 
govern and to be governed, arc beheld in a certain form of life which juflice imparts, 
diftributing to the governor that which is alone adapted to him, to confult for the 
governed, and to the governed to be obedient to the governor. After this manner 
Socrates difeourfes concerning the virtues, and it is evident that they nnift neccffarily 
be fuch and fo many. 

One tiling therefore only remains to be confidercd, viz. whence it becomes 
manifeft, that there are only three parts of the foul which arc the recipients of thefe 
virtues. For that thefe cfleutially differ from each other, Socrates has fhown ; but 
that there are thefc parts only, and neither more nor lefs, requires fomc conlideration; 
fmcc, if there are more than three, we (hall alfo be in want of other virtues. It is 
admitted then, that if there arc two things which pofiefs contrary properties, there 
will be three media, as is proved to be the cafe in the elements’*, two of thefc being 
received from that which has a more proximate iituation, and one from the remain¬ 
ing element which is more remote. This being afl'umcd, let us fee what are the 
peculiarities of reafon and body. Reafou therefore is impartible, but body partible; 
rcafon is intellcclivc, but body is deftitutc of intelligence. And thefe things are 
affumed, one from the ctlcnce of reafon, another from life, and another from know¬ 
ledge. Hence anger is impartible indeed ; for it is fimple in its nature, and on this 

* This ii fhown in the Timxtis, where it is proved that the three elements, fiie, air, and water, are the 
connecting media of the two contrary extremes, heaven and earth. 
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aceount exhibits one polity. It alfo poflefles an appetite of power, yet is not in¬ 
tellective; but through the privation of intelligence is affimilated to body. But 
defire confifts of many parts as well as body, and is multiform ; and hence it is called 
a many-headed beaft, and contributes to many polities. It is alfo oreCtive, but 
not of the fame things with anger, and is defiitute of knowledge. It is ncceffary, 
therefore, that anger Ihould be proximate to reafon, but communicating in two 
peculiarities, in one with reafon, and in the other with body; but that defire ftiould 
be proximate to body. There are betides three things in thefe; two in which 
they agree,—appetite, and a privation of intellect; and one in which they differ,— 
the impartible, and the pofieffion of many parts. Hence there is not any other 
part between the body and foul befidcs thefe. 

It may however appear, that Socrates does not leave thefo parts only when he fays, 
“ Each of us is well affeCted when each of thefe three parts performs its proper 
office, and they are’coharmonized with each other through temperance, and when 
this is the cafe with any other parts which may fubfift between thefe.” For by 
this he may feem, as I have faid, not to leave thefe parts only, but to admit that 
there is fomething in us which neither afpires after honour nor riches, but fubfifts 
between thefe. However, Socrates, when he indicates this, does not mean to affert 
that the lives of the foul are unmingled; as, for inftance, that a life according to 
reafon is unmingled with the other parts; that a life according to anger has no 
communion with the extremes; and that a life according to defire alone is not 
mingled with thofe prior to it; but that there are certain lives between thefe.— 
Thus, fome lead a life both according to reafon and anger, being lovers of learning, 
and at the fame time ambitious. Others live according to anger and defire, being 
both lovers of honours and riches ; and cither purfue honours that they may become 
rich, or lcatter abroad their riches that through thefe they may be honoured by thofe 
that admire wealth : juft as thofe prior to thefe either purfue difeiplines that they 
may be honoured for their learning,—or honour, that, being honoured by thofe that 
poffefs difeipline#, they alfo may partake of them. Thefe then arc the forms of life 
between reafon and anger, and anger and defire; and are not other parts of the 
foul, but become, from the mixture of thefe, various inficad of fimplc. For each of 
4 thofe 
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tbofe three parts is itfeif hy ilfclf fimple ; one part being alone a lover of discipline, 
dcl'pifing all honour, and every thing corporeal, and being coordinated to one thing, 
the knowledge of truth ; but another part is ambitious and favage, defptfcR body as 
a fliadow, and is infatiable of one thing alone, honour ; and tne third part, defire, 
is alone attentive to body, and the things pertaining to body, but confiders thofe 
honours and difciplines to be nothing more than trifles. Thcfe, therefore, being 
Simple and unmingled, Socrates fays that the lives of the foul which arc mingled 
from thcfe fubfift between them, all which, together with the unmingled, ought to 
be harmonized through the bed harmony, that it may be the mcafure of the appe¬ 
tite of difciplines, of honours, and of the care of the body ; and that the appetite 
alfo of the other parts may become confonant, and may not difient from realon. 
Wc muft not therefore think that Socrates indicates the natures of other parts 
which contribute to the perfeition of political virtue, but the mixture of thefe, and 
the generation of more various forms adapted to jMolitical characters. 

From what has been demonftrated, therefore, it is evident that the foul is neither 
one, nor divided into more than the above-mentioned parts, except that the fenfitivc 
nature is different from all thcfe. It is different from reafon, becaufe it is irrational, 
and is prefent with irrational animals; and it differs from the two irrational parts, 
becaufe thefe arc oredtivc, but the fenfitive nature is gnoftic. Senfe, indeed, is pre¬ 
fent with beings to whom appetite is unknown, as, for inftance, to ccleffial natures : 
but the oreftive part neeeffarily requires fenfe ; for appetites arc accompanied with 
the fenfes. Hence an animal is ebarailerized by the fenfitive, and not by the orec- 
tive nature. For fenfe is prefent with all animals. And hence, too, Timaeus fays 
that plants have a fenfation of what is pleafant and painful, and therefore he thinks 
proper to call them animals : for every thing which partakes of life is an animal. 
Senfe, therefore, as I have laid, being different from the three parts of the foul, is 
placed under all of them *. 

Again : let us now confider whether the imaginative is entirely the fame with the 

* It is placed under reafon, to which it is fubfervient in exciting its energies j and it is alfo placed 
under anger and defire, to the motion* of which it is fubfervient, fo far as thefe motions fubfift in con- 
jundlion with fenfe. 
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fenfitive power. So far, therefore, as this power is diredled in its energies to ex¬ 
ternals, it is fenfitive ; but (o far as it pofleffes in itfclf what it has feen or heard, or 
the types which it has received from any other fenfe, it exerts the power of memory. 
Such then is imagination. Socrates alfo in the Philebus, when he fiiys that the 
painter in us is different from the feribc, who through the fenfes writes in the foul 
imitations of the paffions which the fenfes announce, no longer energizing after 
the fame manner with fenfe, but itfclf by itfclf exciting the types received from 
them,—when he aflerts this, he indicates, by arranging the painter according to the 
phantaftic power, but the feribc according to the common fenfe, that thefe are 
effentially different from each other. In the Thcaetctus, alfo, he clearly feparates 
that which judges concerning fenfibie imprefiions, from fenfe in which the fcals of 
fenfibles are exprefled. But whether thefe effentially (lifter from each other or 
not, this is evident, that memory and fenfe are different, though the cflence of 
thefe is divided about one fubjcdl which poffcfles an efiential multitude; and that 
memory is nearer to reafon than fenfe, becaufc it receives types from the former as 
well as from the latter; fenfe receiving no impreflions from reafon. And thus much 
concerning things uleful to political virtue, and to thofe that arc inllrudted in it. 

As I know, however, that Porphyry in his mixt Problems relates a certain con- 
verfation between Medius the Stoic and Longinus rcfpciSling the parts of the 
foul, I do not think it proper to let it pal's unnoticed. Medius therefore having 
made the foul to confift of eight parts, and having divided it into that which 
governs, into the five fenfes, into that which is fpermatic, and lafily into that 
which is vocal, Longinus afked him, why he divided the foul, being one, into eight 
parts? And Medius, in reply, afked Longinus, why, according to Plato, he made 
the foul, which is one, to be triple ? This then deferves to be confidercd. For it is 
evident that the inquiry is not the fame with the Stoics, who make the foul to 
confift of eight, as with Plato, who diftributes it into three parts. For the Stoics 
make corporeal differences of parts ; and hence it may be reafonably objected to 
them, how the foul is one, fince it is divided into eight parts, without any con- 
pedting bond ? But Plato, fince he aflerts that the foul is incorporeal, and incor¬ 
poreal natures are united to each other without confufion, is not involved in the 
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fame doubt rofpecling the union of its three parts. Plato may alio be defended 
after another manner by faying that, according to him, rcufon is of a more divine 
efienee, but the irrational part of a much inferior nature; and that the former con¬ 
nects and adorns, but that the latter is connected and adorned ; juft as form when 
conjoined with matter introduces unity, and we do not require any thing elfe which 
may unite thefe to each other. Reafon, therefore, poffcffing the order of form, 
unites the irrational life, and no other third conjoining nature is required. If, 
likewife, according to Plato*, the junior Gods produce the irrational part, and the 
demiurgus the rational, there can no longer be any doubt refpeefting the fource of 
union to reafon and the irrational nature. And thus much in defence of Plato, in 
anfwer to the noble Mcdius. 

In the Lift place, appetite and knowledge arc contained in the rational foul. And 
its appetite is either direfled to being, or to generation, through which it afeends 
to real being, and falls again into tbe regions of fenfe. The former appetite, there¬ 
fore, is philofophic, and the latter is enamoured with generation. In like manner, 
with rcfpedl to its knowledge, that which pertains to the circle of fatnenefs j- is the 
knowledge of intelligiblcs, but that which pertains to the circle of difference is the 
knowledge of fcnfiblcs. Hence, through thefe the foul elevates hcrfclf to the 
vifion of the former, and inveftigates the nature of the latter. The irrational 
powers, therefore, are images of thefe, the ore&ive of the rational appetites, and 
the gnoftic of rational knowledges. Imaginative or phantaftic is indeed the image 
of intelligible, and fenfitive of doxaftic knowledge. Thus, too, the appetite of the 
irafcible part is an image of rc-clcvating appetite, and of the dcfidcrafive part, of that 
appetite which produces generation; for this fupervenes body, in the fame manner 
as the former embraces generation. And anger defpifes bodv, but looks to honour, 
the good of incorporeal natures. The phantafy being a figured intcllcclion of 
intelligible?, wills to be the knowledge of certain things; but fenfe is converfant 
with the fame object as opinion, viz. a generated nature. 

* See the Timaeus. 

t That part of the foul which energize* dianoetically and fcientifically is called by Plato, in the 
Timaeus, the circle of fame i.efi ; and that which energizes according to opinion, the circle of difference. 
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BOOK V. 

P. 319 . The riddle of children about the Eunuch Jh iking the bat. 

This, according to the Greek Scholiaft on this part, was the riddle of Clearchus, 
and is as follows: A man and not a man, feeing and yet not feeing, ftruck and yet 
<Jid not ftrike, a bird and not a bird, fitting and not fitting, on a tree and yet not on 
a tree. That is, a Eunuch blind of one eye ftruck with a pumice ftone the wing of 
a bat perched on a reed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1 LATO, iu compofing the following books of Laws after his Republic, 
appears to have ailed in perfect conformity to the genius of his philol'ophy, 
which every where afcends to things more univerfal and thence dcicends to 
things more particular, and contends that the latter can only be accurately 
known by contemplating the former. As, therefore, in his Republic, or, 
the great polity, he afiigned all things in common, fo here he diftributes 
land and a habitation, a wife and children, to every individual. 

The Athenian guefl, the chief fpeaker in this Dialogue, is Plato himfelf, 
as is well obferved by the Greek Scholiaft, whom we have frequently cited 
in the Notes to the Republic. For this gueft obferves, in the courfe of the 
Laws, that he had already completed two polities; fo that either thefe 
mull be the polities of Plato, or, if this is not admitted, Plato will be the 
fame with the Athenian gueft. Plato, therefore, travelling to Crete, met 
near Cnofius with Megillus the Lacedemonian, and Clinias the Cretan, 
whom, together with nine others, the Cnoflians had invited to their country 
that they might there eftablilh a colony, build a city, and give it laws. 
Megillus then and Clinias, fays the Scholiaft, betook themfelves to the 
liicred cavern of Jupiter, which was the moft holy of all others, and in 
which the moft venerable and arcane of the myfteries were performed '. 
The Athenian gueft meeting with thefe two, and having alked them in 
what defign they were engaged, they replied, In the eftabliftiment of laws. 
However, as they had been alked many things concerning laws by the 
gueft, and had by no means fatisfadorily anfwered his queftions, and as 
he appeared to them to be well (killed in the fubjed, they requeft him to 
affift them in framing laws for the city. 

The genius of Plato in compofiug thefe laws is truly admirable; for, 
prompted by a philanthropy of which a refemblance has from time imme- 


1 TrpojExuf d* appwpLMit em to tou Atej avrpov lepcv y touto ysvo/xevov aytuTcx,Tov > vj u rx <rt7rtoTcna km 
ttpprnoTccTa tuv (xwTvpiuv z7Trt$teiTo.~~ Schol. Graec. in Plat, p, 214. 
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rnorial been rarely feen, he has devifed certain exhortatory introductions, 
which he calls prefaces, to the feveral laws, that the citizens may be led by 
perfuafion, and not by terror, to a<ft legally, and that they may fpontaneoufly 
obey the laws as paternal injunctions, and not unwillingly fubmit to them as 
the mandates of a tyrant. The obfervation, therefore, of Seneca 1 , that 
‘ nothing can be more trifling, nothing more frigid, than a law with a pro¬ 
logue,’ is frigid and trifling in the extreme, when applied, as Seneca does 
apply it, to Plato’s prefaces to his Laws. But Seneca was ignorant of the 
benevolent intention of thedivine philofopher, in this inftance, and perfectly 
unfkilled in his doctrines. Can the objections, therefore, of fuch a Roman 
be of any weight againft fuch a Greek ? 

In fhort, Plato, in this work, appears to have mofl happily blended the 
Socratic philanthropy with the Pythagoric intellectual elevation. Hence, 
befides an eafy accommodation'to familiar djfcourfe, and the ethical peculi¬ 
arity, in the tenth book, in perfect conformity to the dogmas of the Pytha- 
•goraeans, he demonflratCs the exigence of the Gods and Providence, and 
fhows that the divinities pofTefs immutable perfection. This book, indeed, 
may be confidered as forming one of the molt important parts of the 
writings of Plato, as it indifputably proves that he was a firm believer in 
the religion of his country, and that, when properly underflood, the theology 
of the Pagans is the ne plus ultra of fublimity. An introduction - , therefore, 
of confiderable extent will be prefixed to that book, which I earneflly 
recommend to the diligent perufal of the liberal reader. 


1 Senec. Epift. 94 . 
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BOOK I. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

An ATHENIAN GUEST, 

CLINIAS the Cretan, and 
MEGILLUS the Lacedsemonian. 


Do you think, O guefts, that a God, or fome man, was the caufe of the 
eftablilhment of laws ? 

Clin. A God, O gueft, a God, as it is moll juft toaflert: with us, 
indeed, Jupiter; but, with the Lacedaemonians (whence originated this our 
gueft), I think, Apollo di&ated the laws. Is it not lb? 

Megil. It is. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, do you Ipeak according to Homer, viz. 
that Minos 1 every year, for the fpace of nine years, went to converfe 
with his father, and eftablilhed laws for your cities, according to his 
conceptions? 

Clin. It is fo faidby us; and, likewife, that his brother Rhadamanthus 
(you have heard the name) was moft juft. We Cretans, therefore, fay 
that he obtained this praife, from his diftributing, at that time, things 
pertaining to juftice in a proper manner. 

1 Minos was an intelleflual hero, or, in other words, a hero who energized according to 
intellcftral virtue; and, as he was illuminated by Jupiter, from whom he proceeded, he is on 
this account faid to have converted with his father. For an ample account of heroes, fee the 
Notes to the Cralylus. 


Guest. 
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Guest. His renown is indeed beautiful, and highly becoming the fon 
of Jupiter. But fince both you and this other have been educated in legal 
inftitutions of this kind, I perfuade myfclf, it will not be unpleafant to us 
to fpeak and hear about the eftablifhment of cities and laws, at the fame 
time that we are proceeding on our journey. But the way from Cnolfus 
to the cavern 1 and temple of Jupiter is, as we have heard, fufficiently long; 
and the refting-places along the road are, as it is proper they fhould be 
during the prefent hot weather, fhady, from their pofition under lofty 
trees. It will likewife be fuitable to our age, to reft in them frequently; 
and thus, by the allurements of difeourfe, render the whole of our journey 
eafy. 

Clin. Indeed, O gueft, in the courfe of our journey, we fhall meet in 
the groves with cyprefs trees of an admirable height and beauty, and 
meadows in which while we rdl we may difeourfe. 

Guest. You fpeak rightly. 

Clin. Entirely fo. We fhall however fpeak with more confidence 
when we become fpeftators of thefe. But let us now proceed on our 
journey with good fortune. 

Guest. Let it be fo. But inform me, why the law inftituted for you 
public feafts, gymnaftic exercifes, and the cuftom of ufing arms. 

Clin. I think, O gueft, that thefe particulars refpecling us may be 
apprehended with perfetl eafe. For you fee that the nature of the whole 
region of Crete is not plain, like that of Thefialy. On this account, 
with them, horfes are more ufed, and, with us, courfes on foot. For this, 
irregularity of the ground is more adapted to the exercife of pedeftrial 
races. Hence, for this purpofe, it is neceflary that the arms fhould be 
lighter, that they may not hinder the race by their weight. But lightnefs 
of bows and arrow's feems to be adapted to this purpofe. All thefe 
particulars, therefore, are fubfervient to our ufe in war; and the legiflator, 
as it appears to me, looking to this, eftablifhed every thing. For be 
feems to have inftituted public banquets, in confequence of perceiving 
that all men, when they engaged in war, were compelled by the thing 
itfelf, for the fake of their own defence, to feaft at that time together. 

* According to the Greek Scholiaft, not only the greateft myfteries of Jupiter but alfo thofe 
of the Curetes were performed in this cavern. 

6 But 
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But he appears to me to be charged with folly by the multitude, in con- 
fequence of their not having learnt that cities are perpetually at war with 
each other. But if during the time of war it is neceffary to feaft together 
for the fake of defence, and that certain governors and men governed 
(hould be the armed defenders of them, this alfo fhould be done in the 
time of peace. For that which mofl men call peace, is only a name; but, 
in reality, war is perpetually proclaimed according to nature, by all cities,, 
againft all. And thus confidering, you will nearly find that the Cretan 
legiflator eftablifhed for us all the laws, both public and private, as if 
looking to war; and ordered them to defend thefe laws in fuch a manner 
as if nothing elfe was ufeful, either of poffeflions or ftudies, unlefs a man 
became victorious in war; and as confidering that all the goods of the 
vanquilhed become the property of the victors. 

Guest. You appear to me, O gueft, to be well exercifed for the pur- 
pofe of explaining the Cretan laws. But explain this yet more clearly to 
me. For you feem to me to fav that a city is then well eftablilheA 
when it is fo conftituted as to be able to vanquilh other cities in war. Is 
it not fo? 

Clin. It is perfectly fo; and I think that this our other guefk will be 
of the fame opinion. 

Megil. How can a Lacedaemonian,. O divine man, anfwer otherwife? 

Guest. Whether, therefore, is this right from cities towards cities, but 
not from one village towards another ?. 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. Is it therefore die fame?. 

Clin. It is. 

Guest. But what then? Is it likewife the fame from one houfc to- 
another in the fame village, and from one man to another? 

Clin. The fame. 

Guest. But what {hall we fay of one man towards himfelf? Shall we 
coniider the relation as that of an enemy to an enemy? Or, how (hall we fay ? 

Clin. O Athenian gueft! for I am not willing to call you Attic, becaul'e 
you appear to me rather to deferve to be called by the furname of the 
Goddefs Minerva ". For, rightly reducing the difeourfe to its principle,, 

1 Alluding to Minerva being called the Goddefs of Wifdom. 

you 
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you render it more clear; and, by this mean, are able to find with facility 
that which has now been rightly alTerted,—I mean, that all men are enemies 
to all, both publicly and privately, and likewife, that each individual is an 
enemy to himfelf. 

Guest. How do you fay, O wonderful man? 

Clin. This, O gueft-; that for a man to vanquilh himfelf is the firft 
and beft of all vi&ories, but to be vanquilTied by himfelf is a thing the moft 
ihameful and vile. For thefe things fignify that there is war in each of us 
againft ourfelves. 

Guest. Again, therefore, let us refume the difcourfe. For, fincc each 
of us is either better or worfe than himfelf, whether (hall we fay that a 
houfe, a village, and a city, have this fame thing in them, or not? 

Clin. Do you mean that one is better, and the other worfe than itfelf? 

Guest. I do. 

Clin. Concerning this allb you have rightly inquired. For this does 
not lels happen to cities, but in the higheft degree. For, in thofe in which 
the better vanquilh the multitude and the worfe, fuch a city is with pro¬ 
priety laid to be better than itfelf, and may with the greateft juftice be 
praifed for fuch a victory. But the contrary mull; be the cafe with a con¬ 
trary city. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, here, the worfe is at any time more excel¬ 
lent than the better, mull be left uninvefligated; (for it would require a 
prolix difeuflion;) but I underltand what is at prefent alTerted by you, thus : 
That fometimes citizens who are allied to each other, and of the fame city, 
being unjuft and numerous, will forcibly attack the juft, being fewer in 
number, that they may fubjeft them to (lavery; and that, when they con¬ 
quer, the city may be juftly faid to be inferior to itfelf, and at the fame 
time depraved, but, when they are conquered, better than itfelf, and good. 

Clin. What is now faid, O gueft, is wonderful in the extreme ; but, at 
the fame time, thus to confefs is moft neceftary. 

Guest. Come then, let us again confider this. Many brothers may be 
born from one father, and from one mother. Nor is it at all wonderful that 
the greater part of them fhould be unjuft, and the lefterjuft. 

Clin. It is not wonderful. 

Guest. Nor will it be proper for me and you to inveftigate this, that 

when 
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when the bafe vanquish, both the houfe and every kind of alliance may be 
called inferior to thcmfelvcs, but better than themfelves when the bafe are 
vanquifhed. For we do not invedigatc thefe things at prelent for the fake 
of an elegant or inelegant arrangement of words, according to the man¬ 
ner of many, but for the lake of difeovering what is natural re&itudc and 
error concerning laws. 

Clin. You fpcak mod: truly, O gued. 

Meoil. It appears to me, too, that what has hitherto been faid is beau¬ 
tiful. 

Guest. Let us betides confider this : Can any one become a judge of 
fuch brothers as tve have juft fpoken of? 

Clin. Doubtlefs. 

Guest. Which therefore will be the better judge ? he who cuts off 
thofe that are unworthy, and orders the w'orthy ta govern themfelves? or 
he who caufes the worthy to govern, but fuffers the unworthy to live, when 
they are willing to be governed ? But we will fay that a third is a judge 
with refpeft to virtue, if fuch a one can be found, who, receiving one dil- 
cordant alliance, will not dedroy any one, but, reconciling the difagreeing 
parties, will edablidi for them laws by which they may be enabled to pre- 
ferve friendlhip towards each other. 

Clin. Such a judge and legiflator will be by far the bed. 

Guest. And be will frame laws for them, by aiding in a manner con¬ 
trary to looking at war. 

Clin. This indeed is true. 

Guest. But what—Whether does he who aptly conditutes a city look 
to external war, and by this mean principally adorn the lives of the citizens, 
or to the war produced within the city, which is called fedition, which 
every one would particularly wilh not to arife in his city ; and that, when, 
it arilcs, the city may be liberated from it with the utmod celerity ? 

Clin. It is evident that he would look to the latter. 

Guest. Whether would any one choofe that peace fhould be the refult 
of fedition, in confequcnce of one part of the citizens being dedroyed, 
and the other part being victorious, or rather that peace and friendlhip 
fhould be the coufequence of reconciliation, and thus the mind of the citi¬ 
zens be nccedarilv directed to external wars ? 


VOL. II. 
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Clin. Every one would rather wifh that the latter fhould happen to his 
city, than the former. 

Guest. Would not a legiflator in a fimilar manner? 

Clin. He would. 

Guest. Does not every one eftablifh all laws for the fake of that 
which is beft ? 

Clin. How fhould he not ? 

Guest. But neither war nor fedition is the beft of things (for to be in want 
of thefe is execrable), but mutual peace and benevolence. Nor is that 
vi&ory by which a city vanquifhes itfelf, one of the beft of things, but it 
ranks among things neceffary. But to think that the beft ftate of a city 
confifts in fighting and conquering, is juft as if any one fhould think that 
a wearied body, when undergoing medicinal purification, then atfted in the 
beft manner, but fhould pay no attention to a body which was not at all 
indigent of medical affiftance. And if any one thinks in a fimilar manner, 
either of the felicity of a city or of a private man, he will never become 
a politician, while he thus alone and primarily looks to external war; nor 
will he be an accurate legiflator, unlefs he eftablifhes laws refpe&ing war 
for the fake of peace, rather than laws refpe&ing peace for the fake of war. 

Clin. Thefe things, O gueft, appear in a certain refpedt to be rightly 
faid. But I fhould wonder to fit f/ any one contending that our laws, and 
likewife thofe of the Lacedaemonians, were not with all poflible attention 
framed for the fake of war. 

Guest. Perhaps this is the cafe.. We ought not, however, to inveftigate 
theprefent affair in a contentious but in a quiet manner; the greateft diligence 
being employed, both by us and them, about things of this kind. Attend 
therefore to my difeourfe. In the firft place, we fhall adduce Tyrtaeus ', who 
was by birth an Athenian, but afterwards a citizen of Lacedaemonia, and 
who moft of all men applied himfelf to thefe particulars : “ I fhall not 
then (fays he) confider that man as worthy of being mentioned, or of any 

■ Tyrteus was an elegiac poet, lame, and defpifed by the Athenians. The Oracle of Apollo, 
however, ordered the Lacedemonians to ufe him as their general, in the war in which they 
were then engaged with the Meflenians. Tyrteus therefore coming to Lacedemon, and being 
infpired by the God, fo animated the Lacedemonians that they vanquiflied the Meflenians. He 
flourifhed 684 years before Chrift. 

6 confequence, 
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oonfequencc, though he fhould he the mod wealthy of all men, and fhould 
polTefs abundance of goods (and he enumerates almoft all goods), who does 
not always conduit himfelf in the moft excellent manner in warlike 
affairs.” Thefe poems perhaps you alfo have heard. For this other alfo- 
ciate of ours is, I think, fatiated with them. 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Clin. And thefe alfo have readied us, being brought from Laceda;- 
monia. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, in common interrogate this poet thus: O 
moft divine poet, Tyrttuus ! for you appear to us to be wife and good, 
becaufe you have in the highefl degree celebrated thofe who in the higheft 
degree excel in war. I, therefore, and this Clinias the Cnoffian, appear 
very much to agree with you in this particular. But we wifli clearly to 
know, whether or not we fpcak about the fame men. Inform us, there¬ 
fore, whether you alfo as well as we are clearly of opinion, that there 
are two kinds of war ? Or how do you fay ? For I think that a man much 
worfe than Tyrtasus would anfwer that there are two kinds ; one, which 
we all denominate fedition, and which we confider as the moft grievous 
of all wars; but the other kind, I think, is that which we all confider as 
milder than the former, and which we employ againft thofe who do not 
belong to the city, and who are of a different tribe. 

Clin. How is it poffible he fhould anfwer otherwife ? 

Guest. Inform us, therefore, who were the men, and what the kind 
of war, in which you have fo tranfcendently praifed fome, and blamed 
others. For you appear to have praifed thofe that fought in external wara. 
Thus, you fay in your poems, that you can by no means endure thole 
who are not hardy enough to behold bloody (laughter, and to afpire after 
fierce battle, hand to hand. From this, O Tyrtaeus, we fhould infer, that 
you praife thofe who have been eminently illuftrious in waging external 
war. Shall we fay that Tyrtaius would grant this ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But we, fince thefe are good, {hall aflert that thofe are far better 
who evidently excel in thegreateft war. We have too the poetTheognis * 

1 This poet flouriflied about 549 years before Chrift, 
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a witneis in our favour, who was a citizen of the Mcgarenfians in Sicily. 
For he lavs: 

Who faithful in infane (edition keeps. 

With filver anti with ruddy gold may vie. 

We fay, therefore, that fuch a one will conduct himfelf in the moft 
difficult war in a manner nearly as much fuperior to the other, as juffice, 
temperance, and prudence, when conjoined with fortitude, are fuperior to 
fortitude alone. For no one can be found faithful and found in feditions, 
without the whole of virtue. But, as Tyrtseus fays, there are a great num¬ 
ber of mercenaries who fight intrepidly and die willingly in battle, moft 
of whom are ferocious, injurious, reproachful, and, with a very few ex¬ 
ceptions, are the mod flupid of all men. But to what does all this tend ? 
And what did he perfpicuoufly intend to fignify by thefe aflertions ? It is 
evidently this, that both he who framed laws here from Jupiter, and every 
other legiflator who profits cities in the f.nalleft degree, eftablifhes laws 
by always looking as much as poffible to the greateft virtue. But it is, as 
Theognis fays, confidence in dire events, which may be denominated per¬ 
fect juftice. But that which Tyrtseus fo highly praifes is indeed beauti¬ 
ful, and opportunely celebrated by the poet; yet it may moft rightly be 
laid to be honourable, the fourth in number, and in power. 

Clin. Shall we, therefore, O gueft, rank our legiflator among remote 
legiflators ? 

Guest. Not him indeed, moft excellent man, but ourfelves, fince we 
are of opinion, that both Lycurgus and Minos eftablifhed all the laws in 
Lacedaemon, and here, in confequence of efpecially dire&ing their atten¬ 
tion to war. 

Clin. In what manner then ought we to fpeak ? 

Guest. As truth and juftice, 1 think, require thofe fhould fpeak who 
difeourfe about a divine republic ; for fuch ought not to be confidered' as 
looking to a certain part of virtue, and that the moft abjeift, but as regard¬ 
ing the whole of virtue, and inquiring after laws, according to the fpecies 
of virtue ;—not, indeed, inveftigating thofe fpecies which many at prefent 
propole; for, at prefent, every one propofes to inquire after that which 
he is principally in want of. Thus, one inquires about an inheritance, 
another about women who are left the only heirs, another about ail injury, 

and 
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and others about ten thoufand things of a fimilar kind. But we fay that 
inquiries about laws rank among good inquiries, when they are fuch as we 
have juft now begun. And, indeed, I in every refpedl approve of the 
manner in which you have entered on the difcuflion of laws. For you are 
certainly right in beginning from virtue, and aflerting that for its fake 
laws are framed. But you do not appear to me to be right in faying, that 
the legiflator framed all his laws by regarding a part of virtue, and this 
he leaft ; and this has been the caufe of all that was afterwards faid by 
me. Are you, however, willing I fhould tell you in what manner I wifh 
you to diftinguifh in this affair? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. It is proper, O gueft, to affert that the laws of the Cretans are 
not rafhly approved by all men, and particularly by all the Greeks. For 
they are rightly framed, fince they render thofe who ufe them happy ; and 
this becaufe they impart eyery good. But there are two kinds of goods, 
one human, and the other divine; and the former is fufpended from the 
latter. And if any city receives the greater goods, it alfo pofteffes the 
letter ; but if not, it is deprived of both. But the lelfer goods are thofe of 
which health is the leader, beauty the fecond in order, and ftrength for 
the courfe, and all the other motions pertaining to the body, the third. 
But riches rank in the fourth place, which are not blind*, but perceive 
acutely, if they follow prudence. However, that which is the firft leader 
of all divine goods is prudence *. That which ranks in the fecond place 

1 u Theophraftus (fays the Greek Scholiaft) obferves, that if wealth had life, it would come 
only to the good. For every thing defircs its proper good ; but this is the good of wealth, to 
become an inftrument to the worthy : fince that which is the good of any thing is the objeft of 
defire to that thing, and this alfo is according to nature to it. But all things afpire after a drf- 
pofition according to nature. However, fince wealth is without life, it now alfo fails among 
the evil.” 'O ®to<Pfacrrof pncrir ct (aw f»%fv 6 frtovTOf, wpos povous av aornxfli to** ayatkvs' exarrov yap 
rev oiKitov itpmai ayaQou* tovto fo ru ttMutu ternv ayaQov , to toi; ayaOois opyavov yiyvt<r9ai: to yap txauru 
ayaBov, rovTo xai eipsrov uTrapxti' rovro b* aura xat Kara tpunv' rravra fo ms xara <pu<riv optytrai 3 ia- 
f£7fa>{* vvv fo eireifoi o irtourosoux ex £I eiMrimrtixai etf rovs xaxovs. —Schol. Gr.ee.-in Plat. p. 227. 

2 Meaning intelle&ual prudence, through which we obtain a knowledge of things good and 
advantageous, of things beautiful and the contrary v and which, in (hort, is the governor of 
man, referring cities and houfes, and the life of every individual, to a divine paradigm. Plata 
immediately after this calls it intellc&, bccaufe it is generated from a pure and perfe& in- 
tel left. 
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after intelleft is a temperate habit of the foul. From thefe mingled with 
fortitude, the third in order will he juft ice. And the fourth will be forti¬ 
tude. All which are to be placed, according to nature before thofe human 
goods. A legiflator, therefore, ought to follow this order, and fhould com¬ 
mand the citizens to look to thefe divine goods in all their adtions. But, of 
thefe, human Ihould be . referred to divine goods, and all divine goods to 
their leader intelledh After thefe things he ought to pay attention to the 
marriages of the citizens, and to the procreation and education of children, 
both male and female, and likewife to the young, and thofe who are ad¬ 
vancing to old age. Such too, among thefe, as behave well, he Ihould 
honour as they deferve, but fhould reprobate in all the converfations of 
thele, their pains, pleafures, and defires. He Ihould likewife confider, and 
aft as a guardian over, the ftudies of all lovers; and, through the laws, 
praife luch as are worthy, and blame the contraries to thefe. With refpeft 
to anger and fear, too, he will fhow what in each of thefe is laudable, and 
what to be avoided; likewife what perturbations are produced in the foul 
through misfortune, and what the means by which thefe are avoided in 
profperity. Laftly, he will fhow what paffions men are fubjeft to, through 
difeafe, war, poverty, or the contraries to thefe ; and in all fuch things he 
will teach and define what is beautiful, or otberwife, in the difpofition of 
each. After this, it is neceffary that the legiflator fhould pay attention to the 
poffeffions and expenfes of the citizens, lb as to know how they are con¬ 
duced, together with focieties, and their diffolutions, whether voluntarily or 
involuntarily inftituted ; where juftice is found among thefe, and where it is 
wanting; that by thefe means he may diftribute honours to thofe that obey the 
laws,and punifli thofe who cannot, be perfuaded to obey them. In the laftplace, 
having inftituted every thing as far as to the end of every polity, it is necefi- 
fary he fhould eftablifh the manner in which the monuments of the dead 
fhould be railed,'and what honours are to be paid to them. The legiflator, hav¬ 
ing eflablifhed all thefe particulars, fhould place over them guardians, feme 
of whom conduft public affairs according to prudence, but others according 
to true opinion ; fo that intellect, binding all thefe together, may evince that 
the city follows temperance and juftice, and not riches or ambition. After 
this manner, O guefts, I have wifhed, and am now defirous, you would 
explain how all thefe particulars are to be found in thofe laws which are 
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called the laws of Jupiter, in thofe of Pythian Apollo, and in thofe which 
Minos and Lycurgus cftablifhed ; and how', being aflumed in a certain 
order, they may become evident to one who is {killed in the legiflative 
fcience, either by art or from certain cufloms, though to us they are by no 
means apparent. 

Clin. How then, O gueft, ought we to difeufs what follows? 

Guest. It appears to me that we ought to commence our difeuffion 
from the beginning (as we began to do); confidering in the firfl place the 
purfuits of fortitude, and afterwards difeufling another and another fpe- 
cies of virtue, if you are willing : and that we may difeufs the firft obje£t 
of our inquiry, we will endeavour to eftablifh a paradigm, and refer to it 
the other particulars, that by mutual converfe of this kind we may beguile 
the tedioufnefs of the way. But afterwards we will confider the purfuits 
of the whole of virtue, and evince that our prefent difeuffion, if divinity 
is willing, looks thitherward. 

Clin. You fpeak well. Endeavour therefore,- in the firfl place, to judge 
for us refpe&ing this praifer of Jupiter. 

Guest. I will endeavour to do this, both for you and myfelf. For the 
difeourfe is common. Speak therefore. Shall w'e fay that common ban¬ 
quets and gymnaflic exercifes were invented by the legiflator, for the pur- 
pofes of war ? 

Clin. They were. 

Guest. And is this the cafe with a third or fourth thing? For, perhaps, if 
is proper thus to enumerate in the things pertaining to another virtue, whe-* 
tber it is right to call them parts, or any thing elfe, for the fake of perfpicuitv. 

Megil. I, therefore, as well as every Lacedaemonian, fhould fay that 
hunting was invented as the third thing. But we fhould endeavour, if 
poflible, to difeover the fourth or fifth thing. I therefore fhall endeavour 
to evince that the fourth thing conlifls in the endurance of pain. For we 
are much exercifcd in this, in fighting with each other with our hands, and 
m certain violent feizure% each of thefe being attended with a multitude 
of wounds. Bcfides this we have an exercife, which is called a certain 
concealment ', which is wonderfully laborious, and is undertaken for the 

purpofe 

1 A young man was lent from the city, in order that he might not be feen for a certain 
time. He was therefore compelled to wander round the mountains, and could neither ileep 

without 
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purpofe of ftrengthcning our endurance. Befides, in winter, without 
fhoes, without any covering to our body, and without fervants, waiting 
indeed on ourielves, we wander both night and day through every region. 
Further A ill: in the exerciles of naked young men, fevere endurances take 
place among us, when we contend with the flrength of fuffocating heat,; 
and there are many other things of this kind among us, which it would not 
be eafy to enumerate. 

Guest. You fpeak well, O Lacedaemonian gueft. But whether or not 
fhall we place fortitude as limply confifting in a conteft alone with fears 
and pains? or, fhall we fay that it likewife confifts in oppofing defires 
and pleafures, and certain vehement flatteries, which foften the minds of 
thofe who are confidered as venerable perfons, and befides this render them 
like wax? 

Megil. I think it likewife-confifls in oppofing all thefe. 

Guest. If, therefore, we call to mind what was advanced above, this 
our other gueft faid, that fome city was inferior to itfelf, and fome man to 
himfelf. Was it not fo, O Cnoffian gueft? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Now, then, which ought we to call the inferior,—he who is 
fubdued by pain, or he who is fubdued by pleafure ? 

Clin. It appears to me, he who is fubdued by pleafure. And, in every 
refpefl, we fhould rather fay that he who is vanquifhed by pleafures is 
difgracefully inferior to himfelf, and, prior to this, to him who is van¬ 
quifhed by pains. 

<Juest. Did therefore the legiflators of Jupiter and Apollo eftablifh by. 
law fortitude as lame, and confider it as alone able to oppofe things on its 
left hand, but incapable of relifting elegancies and flatteries on its right 
band ? or, did they confider it as able to oppofe both ? 

Clin. Both, I think. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, again relate what thofe purfuits are, in both 
your cities, which tafte of pleafures, and do not avoid them, in the fame 

without fear, left he fhould be detefled, nor employ fervants, nor carry food for his fubfiftence. 
There was alfo another form of exercife for the purpofe of war: for, dripping every one of the 
young men naked, they ordered them to wander for a whole year Out of the city, among the 
mountains, and to fupport themfelves by theft, and other ftratagems, but in fuch a manner that 
no one might deteft them. Hence this was called xyvTTciat, a concealment: for they were pu- 
niftied if they were at any time difeovered.— Schol. Gr. in Plat. p. 225. 
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manner as they do not avoid pain, but bring them into the midft, and 
caufe the citizens to vanquifh them, partly by force, and partly by the 
allurements of honour. But, inform me where the fame thing is ordained 
in your laws refpefting pleal'ures, as refpe&ing pains; and what that is 
which renders you fimilarly brave both with refpeCt to pain and pleal'ures; 
which renders you victorious over thofe things which you ought to van- 
quilh, and by no means fuffers you to be inferior to your neighbouring 
and moll grievous enemies? 

Megil. I cannot, O gueft, fo eafily adduce a multitude of laws oppo- 
fite to pleafures, as I can a multitude oppofite to pains. Nor perhaps is it 
ealy to (peak of pleafures according to great and apparent parts, but only 
according to fuch as are fmall. 

Clin. Nor am I able in a fimilar manner to render the lame apparent in 
the Cretan laws. 

Guest. This, O belt of guefts, is by no means wonderful. If any 
one, therefore, who is defirous of perceiving that which is true and at th« 
fame time mod excellent, Should find fomething to reprehend in the laws 
of our refpedlivc countries, we fliould behave towards each other with 
mildnefs, and not \vith feverity. 

Clin. You fpeak well, O Athenian gueft; and therefore we ought 
to follow your advice. 

Guest. Indeed, Clinias, a conduit of this kind becomes men of your age. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. The next queftion, therefore, will be, whether or not the La¬ 
conian and Cretan polity is reprehenfible. Perhaps, indeed, I can better 
relate what is faid by the multitude on this occafion, than either of you. 
As to your laws, though they fhould be but of a moderate degree of excel¬ 
lence, yet you certainly have one moft beautiful law, which forbids any 
youth from inquiring whether the laws are well or ill eftablifhed, but 
orders them all to accord, with one voice, and with one mouth, that they 
are all beautifully conftituted, as if they had been eftablifhed by the Gods; 
and that, if any young man aliens the contrary, no one lhall by any 
means liften to his difeourfe: but that an old man, if he has any thing 
to urge again ft them, Lhall relate his objections to the rulers, and his equals 
iu age, yet not in the prefence of any young man. 

VOL. n. D 
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Clin. You fpeak moft properly, Ogueft: and though at the time this 
law was eftablifhed you was abfent from the thought of the founder, yet 
you appear to me to conjecture his intention fufficiently, as if you were 
a prophet, and to fpeak the truth iu the moft eminent degree. 

Guest. At prefcnt, therefore, let us be free from young men, but we, 
on account of our old age, are permitted by the legiflator to fpeak about 
the laws among ourfelves, without committing any offence. 

Clin. We are fo. Do not fpare, therefore, but freely reprove our 
laws. For it is not difhonourable to know if any thing is not beautifully 
eftablifhed; but, by this mean, a remedy is applied, when what is aflerted 
is received with a benevolent, and not an envious mind. 

Guest. You fpeak well. I fhall not, however, reprehend the laws till I 
have diligently confidered them to the utrnoft ofmy ability; or rather, 1 fhall 
proceed in this affair by doubting. For you alone, of all the Greeks and 
Barbarians with whom we are acquainted, the legiflator has ordered to 
abftain from the greateft pleafures and fports, and not to tafte them.. But 
with refpedt to pains and fears, which we have lately difcuffed, he was of 
opinion, that if any one avoided them from his infancy, when he came 
to endure neceflary pains, fears, and labours, he would avoid thofe who 
are exercifed in them, and would become their flave. This legiflator 
ought, in my opinion, to have thought the fame refpeCting pleafures, and 
to have faid to himfelf: If the citizens fhould from childhood be unexpe¬ 
rienced in the greateft pleafures, and never be taught how to fuftain the 
attacks of pleafure, or informed that they fhould never be compelled to do 
any thing bafe for the fake of the fweetnefs with which pleafure is 
attended, they would be induced to act in the fame manner as thofe who 
are vanquifhed by fear, and would become fervile in a different and yet 
bafer manner than thofe who are able to endure the affaults of pleafure, 
'but yet procure pleafures for themfelves, and are fometimes the worft of 
men. The foul of fuch, likewife, is partly a flave, and partly free; and 
they do not deferve to be called Amply brave, and free. Confider, there¬ 
fore, whether any thing that has been now faid appears to you to be proper. 

Clin. It does. But immediately and readily to aflent to things of fuch great 
importance would be the province of young men, or rather of ftupid men. 

Guest. Shall we then, O Clinias and Lacedaemonian gueft, after this, 
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difeufs what we at firft propofed; (for after fortitude we (hall fpeak of 
temperance,) I mean, what difference there is between thefe polities and 
thofe which are governed by chance, in the fame manner as we have now 
lpoken about war ? 

Megil. This is not very eafy to accomplilh. 

Clin. Yet it appears that the common banquets, and gymnaftic exer- 
cifes, were beautifully invented bv both polities. 

Guest. It appears, O guefts, to be a difficult undertaking to introduce, 
in reality as well as in difeourfe, the indubitable, refpefting polities. For 
it feems that, as in bodies it is not poffible to accommodate any one pur- 
fult to any one body, becaufe the fame thing is feen to injure fome and 
benefit others, the like takes place in cities. For gymnaftic exercifes, 
public banquets, and a multitude of other things, at one time are benefi¬ 
cial to cities, but in feditions they are hurtful. The truth of this is evinced 
by the Milefians, Boeotians, and Thurians. But this antient, legal, and 
natural purfuit appears to have perverted the venereal pleafures, not only 
of men, but of beads. And your cities may be firft accufed of this, and 
fuch others as have particularly applied themfelves to gymnaftic exercifes. 
And whether things of this kind ought to be confidered jocofely, or feri- 
oufly, ftill we muft be convinced that, when the male and female unite 
for the purpofe of producing offspring, the pleafure attending fuch a con¬ 
junction appears to be imparted according to nature; but, that the con¬ 
junction of males with males, or of females with females, is contrary to 
nature. We muft likewife aftfert, that he who firft dared to adt in this 
manner was induced by the incontinence of pleafure. We all of us, 
indeed, blame the fable of the Cretans about Ganymedes, as difeourfmg 
about thefe particulars. For, as they believe that their laws were given by 
Jupiter, they have devifed this fable againft Jupiter, that they may give 
themfelves up to this pleafure, following the example of the God. But 
let us bid farewell to the fable. Again, with refpedt to thofe who make 
the laws the fubjed of their fpeculation, almoft all their attention fhould 
be direded to pleafures and pains, both in the manners of cities and of 
individuals. For thefe two fountains are permitted to flow by nature; of 
which, he who draws whence, when, and as much as he ought, is happy; 
and this is equally true of a city, an individual, and of every animal: but 
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he who draws unfcientifically, and at an improper time, will, on the con¬ 
trary, live unhappy. 

Megil. Thefe things, O gueft, are fo beautifully faid, as to render us 
incapable of urging any thing againft them. But, at the fame time, the 
Lacedaemonian legiflator appears to me to have very properly forbidden the 
avoiding of pleafure. But this our other gueft can, if he pleafes, aflift us 
with reipett to the Cnoffian laws. For it appears to me that the inftitu- 
tions in Sparta about pleafures are the mod beautiful of all inftitutions; 
fince that through which men principally fall into the greateft pleafures, 
the moft injurious conduft, and every kind of folly, our law exterminates 
from the whole of our country: nor will you fee in the fields, nor in any 
of the Spartan cities, banquets, nor fuch other particulars attendant on 
thefe, as excite, according to their power, every kind of pleafure. Nor is 
there any one who, happening- to meet with a perfon wanton through in¬ 
toxication, would not immediately inflirft on him the greateft punifhment. 
Nor would the pretext of celebrating the feftival of Bacchus ablolve him 
from chaftifement, as I once faw was the cafe with- your people in car¬ 
riages. And in Tarentum, with thofe of our colony, I have feen all the city- 
intoxicated during the Bacchic feftival. With us, however, there is 
nothing of the kind,. 

Guest. O Lacedaemonian gueft, all fuch things as thefe are laudable 
where they are attended with certain endurances; but, where they are 
permitted, they are of a moft flothful nature. For fome one, defending 
our inftitutions, would very readily reprove you by Blowing the licen- 
tioufnefs of your women. But one anfvver appears to liberate all fuch 
particulars, in Tarentum, with us, and with you, from not being bafe, 
but upright. For every one who anfwers may fav to an admiring ftranger,. 
on his beholding things unufual in his own country: Wonder not, Ogueft, 
that this law is eftablifhed among us, but with you a different law, perhaps 
about the fame things. At prefent, however, O friends, our difeourfe is 
not about different men, but about the vice and virtue of the legiflators. 
But let us fpeak more fully about all intoxication. For it is not a thing 
of a trifling nature; nor is the knowledge of it the province of a depraved 
legiflator. I do not mean to inquire, whether wine ought to be drunk or 
not, but about intoxication itfelf,—whether it is to be uled, as the Scythians 
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and Perfians ufe it, ancf befides thefe the Carthaginians, Celtse, Iberians, 
and Thracians, who all of them are warlike nations; or, as it is ufed by 
you; for you (as you fay) entirely abftain from it. But the Scythians and 
Thracians ufc it unmingled with water, women as well as men, and pour 
it on their garments, thinking that thus they are engaged in a beautiful and 
bleffed purfuit. But the Perfians are very much given to other luxuries, 
which you rejedl ; yet, O bell of men, they are more orderly in thefe than 
the Scythians and Thracians. 

Megil. All thefe, however, we fhall put to flight, when we take up 
arms. 

Guest. O belt of men, do not fpeak in this manner. For many flights 
and purfuings have taken place, and will take place, of which it is im» 
poflible to form any conjecture ; on which account, we cannot at any 
time give an evident definition, but are involved in doubts about beautiful 
and bafe purfuits, when we fpeak of vidlory and flight in war; efpecially 
fince the greater vanquifh in battle, and enflave the leffer cities. Thus, 
the Locrians were vanquilhed and enflaved by the Syracufans, who appear 
to have poireffed the belt laws of all the neighbouring nations; and the Cei 
by the Athenians; and innumerable inftances of the fame kind may be 
found. Ncgledling, therefore, the confideration of vidlory and being vau-- 
quifhed, we will endeavour to fpeak and perfuade ourfelves about every 
purfuit; and to fhow how this thing is beautiful, and that is not fo. But, 
firftof all, hear me, how we ought to confider what is good or bad in things, 
of this kind. 

Megil. How do you fay? 

Guest. All thofe who introduce any difpute in their difeourfe, and im¬ 
mediately propofe to praife or blame it, appear to me to adl by no means 
in a proper manuer, but to do juft: the fame as if, any one praifing a piece 
of bread as good, another fliould immediately diicommend it, without 
either utiderftanding its operation or utility, and. without knowing after 
what manner, by whom, and with whom it was prepared, and the paft and 
prefent habit of the bodies to whom it ought to be offered. But we 
appear to adt in the very fame manner, at prefent, in our difcourfes. For, 
upon only hearing intoxication mentioned, fome of us immediately blamed, 
and others praifed it; and this very abfurdly. For, employing witnefles 
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and thofe who praife, we likewife praifed; and Tome of us thought that 
we advanced fomething feafonable, becaufe we adduced a multitude of 
witnefles ; but others, becaufe thole who make no ufe of wine conquer 
in battle. This, however, is to us ambiguous. If then we proceed in this 
manner in the dilcuffion of other particulars pertaining to laws, we fhall 
not in my opinion proceed ■ rationally. But adducing intoxication as an 
inftance, I will endeavour to the utmoft of my ability to point out a right 
method for us, about all fuch fubjedts of inquiry; lince innumerable 
nations, who are doubtful about thefe particulars, will verbally contend with 
your two cities. 

Megil. We mull not through fluggifhnefs refufe to hear, whether we 
poflefs any right confideration about thefe affairs. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, thus confider. If any one fhould praife the 
employment of nurturing goats, and the pofTeflion of that fpecies of animals, 
as a beautiful thing, but another fhould blame it, in confequence of feeing 
that goats are fed in cultivated places without a fhepherd, and that every 
kind of cattle is either without a fhepherd, or is under the direftion of bad 
fhepherds; fhould we confider the accufation of fuch a one as fane, or 
not ? 

Megil. How is it poflible we could? 

Guest. But, whether will a pilot be ufeful in a fhip, if he alone poflefles 
the nautical fcience, whether he is troubled with fea ficknefs or not ? or 
how fhall we fay ? 

Megil. This paffion which you fpeak of is not in any refpeff connedfed 
with the nautical art. 

Guest. But what fhall we fay of the general of an army ? Is he to be 
confidered as fufficient to the purpofes of commanding, if he pofTeffes the 
warlike fcience, though, being timid in dangers, yet through intoxication he 
fhould loath fear ? 

Megil. How can he ? 

Guest. But what fhall we fay, if he does not poflefs art, and is timid ? 

Megil. You fpeak of one in every refpedt depraved, and who is by no 
means a ruler of men, but of fome extremely weak women. 

Guest. But he who praifes or blames a community, which is naturally 
capable of being governed, and which with a proper governor is a ufeful 
, fociety 
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fociety, but, at the fame time, has either never feen it well governed, or has 
always beheld it without governors, can he with propriety ever praife or 
blame fuch a community? 

Megil. How is it poffible he can, who has never beheld a fociety well 
governed ? 

Guest. Attend then : Do we not confider guefts and banquets as one 
certain affociation out of many communities ? 

Megil. We do in the higheft degree. 

Guest. Has no one, therefore, ever beheld this fubfifling in a proper 
manner ? But it is eafy for you to anfwer, that this has never in any 
refpeft been beheld (for this is neither according to the manner of your 
country nor your laws). But I have met with many, and in many places, 
and have diligently inquired, as I may fay, about all of them. And, indeed, 
1 have fcarcely feen or heard of one whole community that has been 
eftablifhed in a proper manner ; but I have feen that this has been the cafe 
with certain few and fmall parts, while many have, as I may fay, been 
entirely faulty. 

Clin. How do you fay, O gueft ? Speak Bill more perfpicuoufly. For 
we, as you fay, being unfkilled in fuch things, and perhaps not having met 
with them, cannot immediately know what in them is right or wrong. 

Guest. You fpcak probably : but, while 1 fpeak, endeavour to learn. Do 
you then acknowledge, that, in all alTociations and communions of actions 
whatever, it is proper for each to have a governor ? 

Clin. How is it poffible I fhould not ? 

Guest. But we have already faid, that the governor of warlike affairs 
ought to be brave. 

Clin. We have. 

Guest. But the brave will be lefs difturbed by fear than the timid man. 

Clin. And this alio will be the cafe. 

Guest. If any method dould be devifed by which a general of an army 
might be rendered neither timid, nor fubjedt to perturbation, fhould we not 
accomplifh this by all poffible means r 

Clin. In the greateft degree. 

Guest. But now we do not fpeak of an army which is governed in the 
inimical alTociations of inimical men, in W'ar, but of the benevolence of 
friends communicating with each other in peace. 


Clin. 
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Clin. Right. 

Guest. But an aflbciation of this kind, if it is attended with intoxication, 
will not be without perturbation. Or, do you think it will ? 

Clin. How fhould it be without? 

Guest. In the firft place, therefore, thefe have need of a governor. 

•Clin. Moft of alL 

Guest. Whether, therefore, is it proper to choofe for them, if poffible, 
a governor who is free from perturbation ? 

Clin. How can it be otherwife ? 

Guest. And, indeed, as it appears, he ought to be prudent with refpcift: 
to alTociation. For he fhould be the guardian of their friCndfhip, and fhould 
take care that it may be increafed through this their aflbciation. 

Clin. You fpeak mod truly. 

Guest. It is proper, therefore, to place over the intoxicated a fober 
and wife governor, and not the contrary. For, if the governor of the 
intoxicated is himfelf intoxicated, young, and not wife, he mud be abun¬ 
dantly fortunate if he does not accomplifh fome mighty evil. 

Clin. Abundantly indeed. 

Guest. If, therefore, any one fhould blame drinking aflociations, though 
they fhould be as well inftituted as poflible in cities, while he accufes the 
thing itfelf, he will perhaps very properly blame them. But if he fhould 
blame all drinking aflociatious, merely becaufe he had feen one defective ; 
in the firft place, it is evident he is ignorant that this was not well in¬ 
ftituted ; and, in the next place, every thing after this manner will appear 
bafe, although the mafter and governor fhould be fober. Or, do you not per¬ 
ceive, that when the pilot is intoxicated, or any other governor, he will 
fubvert every thing, whether it is a fhip, or a chariot, or an army, or any 
thing elfe that is governed by him ? 

Clin. You fpeak, O gueft, in every refpebi, true. But inform me what 
advantage can be derived from jdrinking aflociations when they are well 
conduced. As that which we juft now afierted, that an army well com¬ 
manded would procure victory in war, which is no fmall good: and in the 
fame manner we muft judge of other things. But what great advantage 
will accrue either to individuals, or cities, from drinking aflociations being 
properly inftituted? 

Guest. What great advantage can a city derive from one boy, or one 
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company being properly educated ? or ffiall we not reply to him who a Iks 
this queftion, that the city derives but very little advantage from the edu¬ 
cation of an individual, or a company ? But, if you inquire univerfallv 
about the education of youth, of what great advantage it is to a city, it 
is not difficult to reply, that, when boys are well educated, they will be¬ 
come good men ; and that, in confequence of becoming good men, they' 
vvill both a& in other refpe£ts in a beautiful manner, and will vanquiffi 
their enemies in battle. Difcipline, therefore, will give victory, but vic¬ 
tory fometimcs produces ignorance. For many becoming infolent through 
victory in war are filled, in confequence of their infolence, with a thou- 
fand other evils. And difcipline indeed has never at any time been Cad- 
meian; but there have been, and will be, many vi&ories of this kind among' 
men. 

Clin. You feem to fay, O friend, that affociations for the purpofe o£ 
drinking wine form a great part of difcipline, if they are properly conduced. 

Guest. Certainly. 

Clin. Will you after this be able to prove that your affiertion is true? 

Guest. To contend, O gueft, that thefe things are true, fince many 
doubt about them, is alone the province of divinity; but, if it be requifite 
to affert what appears to me, I think no one will be envious, fmee our in¬ 
tention, at prefent, is to dilcourfe about laws and a polity. 

Clin. We will therefore endeavour to learn what is your opinion with 
refpe£t to thefe ambiguities. 

Guest. It is proper to do fo; and, befides this, that you ffiould endea¬ 
vour to learn, and I to teach, and that this ffiould be the whole bufinefs of 
our dilcourfe. But, fir ft of all, hear what follows. All the Greeks con- 
tider this city of ours as philological, and abounding in words. But with 
refpeft to Lacedaemon and Crete, the former is confidered as fparing of 
words, but the latter, as more remarkable for abundance of fagacity than 
abundance of words. But I am afraid I ffiall appear to you to fpeak 
much about a final! affair,—I mean intoxication. An emendation of it, 
indeed, according to nature cannot be accompliffied with perfpicuity, with¬ 
out mufical re&ilude, nor be fufficicntly handled in difeourfe. But mufic 
cannot be difeuffed without the whole of erudition. And all this requires 
a multitude of words. Confider, therefore, what we ffiall do: whether 
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we fhall omit thefe things at prelent, and pals on to fome other queftion 
about laws. 

Megil. Perhaps you do not know, O Athenian gueft, that our family 
is the public gueft of your city. Perhaps, therefore, a certain benevolence 
will immediately enter into the minds of all boys towards a city, when 
they hear that they are the public guefts of that city; and they will con- 
fider it as another native country, which ranks in the fecond place after 
their own. And this is the cafe with myfelf at prefent. For I have 
heard the Lacedaemonian youth, as often as they praifed or blamed any 
thing belonging to the Athenians, fay, Your city, O Megillus, has been 
the caufe of this evil, or that good. But, on hearing this, I have fought 
againft thofe who blamed your city, in confequence of poffeffing all poffible 
benevolence towards it. And now, indeed, your voice is grateful to me; 
and that which is faid by many, that fuch of the Athenians as are good 
are fo in a remarkable degree, appears to beraoft truly aflerted. For they 
alone, without neceflity, fpontaneoufly, and from a divine allotment, are 
truly and not ficlitioufly good. Therefore, for my fake, my friend, you 
may boldly fay whatever you pleafe. 

Clin. And hearing and receiving, O gueft, what I have to advance, 
you may confidently {peak what you pleafe. For you have perhaps heard, 
that Epimenides was a divine man, who was of our family, and who ten 
years prior to the Perlian war came to your city through the admonition 
of an oracle, and performed certain facrifices which the God had enjoined. 
And befides this, he told the Athenians, who were terrified at the Perfian 
expedition, that the Perfians w ould not come for the fpace of ten years ; 
and that, when they came, they would depart without accomplifhing any 
thing which they hoped to accomplifh, and would fuffer greater evils than 
they caufed. At that time our anceftors hofpitably received yours; and, 
in confequence of this, both myfelf and our parents are benevolently dif- 
pofed towards you. 

Guest. You therefore, as it appears, are prepared to hear; but I am 
indeed prepared fo far as relates to my will, but not altogether with refpefl 
to my ability. I {hall however endeavour to gratify yotir requeft. In the 
firft place then, as preparatory to our difeourfe, let us define what difei- 
pline is, and what power it polfe/Tes. For we fay that through this the 
4 difeourfe 
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difcourfe propofcd by us at prefcnt muft proceed, until it arrives at divi¬ 
nity. 

Clin. We ought entirely to a£l in this manner, if agreeable to you. 

Guest. While, therefore, I affert what it is proper to fay difcipline is, 
do you confider whether my affertion accords with your opinion. 

Clin. You may begin when you pleafe. 

Guest. I fay, then, that thofe who are hereafter to become great men 
ought from their very childhood to meditate both in fport, and when a6l- 
ing ferioufly, things accommodated to the objects of their purfuit. Thus, 
if any one is to become a good hufbandman or architedf, he ought from 
childhood, even in play, either to till the ground, or build certain puerile 
houfes. And he who is intruded with the education of both thefe fhould 
provide each of them with fmall inftruments, which are imitations of the 
true ones. And befides this, he fhould learn fuch difciplines as are necef- 
fary to be previoufly learned. Thus, a workman fhould learn how to mea- 
fure, or ufe a rule. He who is deftiued to be a warrior fhould in fport ride 
on horfeback, or do fomething elfe of a fimilar kind. And the mafter of 
the children fhould endeavour, by fports, to turn the pleafures and defires 
of the children thither, where when arrived, it is proper they fhould receive 
their confummation. But we fay that the head or fummit of difcipline 
is a right education, which efpecially leads the foul of him who fports to 
a love of that which it will be requifite for him to dp when he has ar¬ 
rived at manhood, and has acquired perfection in the virtue of his art. 
Confider therefore, now, whether (as I faid) what has been thus far 
afferted pleafes you. 

Clin. How is it poffible it fhould not? 

Guest. Neither, therefore, fhould that which we have faid difcipline is, 
be left indefinite. For now, when we blame or praife the education of 
particular perfons, we lay that fuch a one is endued with dilcipline, but 
another is undifciplined, although he may poffefs the greatefT (kill in cook¬ 
ing, or navigation, and other things of this kind. For we do not, as it 
appears, confider thefe to be difcipline, but that which caufes a citizen 
from his childhood to defirc and love virtue, and through which acquiring 
perfection, he may know how to govern and be governed with juftice. 
This is what our difcourfe defines to be education ; from which it appears, 
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that this alone ought to be called difcipline, according to our Sentiments ; 
but that the education which tends to the acquisition of wealth, or bodily 
Strength, or any other particular wifdom, without intellect and juftice, is 
mechanical and illiberal, and does not in any refpedt deferve to be called, 
difcipline. We Shall not, however, contend about a word. But let what 
we have juft now affented to remain, that thofe who are properly disci¬ 
plined become nearly all of them good. So that it is by no means proper 
to defpife difcipline, becaufe it is prefent to the moft excellent men, the 
firft of all beautiful things. And if at any time one properly difeiplined 
Should depart from right condudi, he is capable of being put in the right 
-way ; and this he may always accomplish according to his ability, through 
the whole of life. 

Clin. Right: and weaSTent to what you Say. 

Guest. But we formerly granted, that thofe are good who are capa¬ 
ble of governing themfelves, but thofe bad, who do not polfefs this 
ability. 

Clin. You Speak moft rightly. 

Guest. We will therefore refume this affection, that what we fay may 
become more clear. And receive me through an image, if in any refpcdfc 
I may be able to manifeft to you a thing of this kind. 

Clin. Only fpeak. 

Guest. Do we not conlider each of us as one ? 

Clin. We do. 

Guest. But that we contain in ourfelves two counfellors, contrary to 
each other, and foolifh, which we denominate pleafure and pain ? 

Clin. This alfo we admit. 

Guest. With thefc are connefted the opinions of things future, the 
common name of which is hope. But, properly Speaking, the hope prior 
to pain is fear, but that which is prior to its contrary is confidence. But 
in all thefc there is a reafoning proceSs, determining which of them is 
better or worfe ; and which, when it becomes the common dogma of the 
city, is denominated law. 

Clin. 1 can Scarcely follow you. However, proceed with what remains, 
as if 1 were able to follow you. 

Megil. I likewife am affedled in the fame manner. 


Guest. 
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Guest. But we fhould thus think about thefe things. We fhould con- 
fider that each of us is reckoned a prodigy by divine animals *, whether we 
were produced as their fport, or as the refult of a ferious operation : for 
of this we are ignorant. This however we know, that thefe paffions are 
inherent in our nature like nerves or ropes, that they draw contrary to each 
other, being themfclves contrary, and that they draw us to contrary adtions, 
where virtue and vice are fituated apart from each other. For reafon fays, 
that we ought always to follow one of the drawings, and fhould never 
abandon it, but through this draw in a contrary direction to the other 
nerves ; and that this is the golden and facred guidance of the reafoning 
energy, which is called the common law of the city. It adds, that the 
other drawings are hard, and of an iron nature ; but that this is- foft, as 
being golden. That it is befides uniform, but that the others are fimilar 
to all-various forms. It is neceffary, therefore, that we fhould always 
follow the mod beautiful guidance of law. For, fince the energy of rea¬ 
foning is beautiful and gentle, but not violent, fervants have need of its 
guidance, that the golden race * in us may vanquifh the genera of a. 
different kind. And thus the fable, fince we are beings of a wonderful 
nature, will be prefervative of virtue ; and we (hall be able to underdand 
more clearly how any one may be find to be ftiperior and inferior to him- 
lelf: and both cities and individuals, apprehending the true reafon refpedl- 
ing thefe drawings, ought to live conformable to it. We fliall likewife 
be convinced that a city, whether it receives reafon from fome one of the 
Gods, or from him who knows thefe particulars, will edablifh it as law, 
and employ it in its own tranfadlions, and in its tranfadlions with other 
cities. For thus vice and virtue will appear to us more clearly didindi ; 
and this didindtiou becoming more confpicuous, both difeipline and other 
dudies will perhaps be rendered more apparent. This will likewife be the 
cafe with refpedt to the* cudom of drinking focieties, about which it might 
appear defpicable to difeourfe any further. 

Clin. Perhaps it will appear not to be unworthy of a long difeourfe. 

’ Plato, by divine animals, means the mundane, or, as he calls them in the Timxus, the 
junior Gods. 

a Viz. the intellectual form of life, or a life according to intellect. See the Additional 
Notes to the Republic for an account of the different ages. 

6 Guest. 
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Guest. You {peak well. We will therefore endeavour to relate what 
appears to be praife-worthy in a cuftom of this kind. 

Clin. Speak then. 

Guest. If to this wonderful thing we (hould add intoxication, what 
fort of a thing {hall we fafliion him ? 

Clin. What thing do you look to in afking this queftion ? 

Guest, To nothing particular. But if this prodigy or wonderful thing 
fhould become conneited with intoxication, what would happen to be the 
refult ? But I will endeavour to explain more clearly what I mean. For 
this is what 1 a(k: Does the drinking of wine more vehemently excite 
pleafure, pain, anger, and love? 

Clin. It does very much fo. 

Guest. Does it in a fimilar manner render the lenfes, memory, opi¬ 
nion, and prudence, more vehement ? or does it entirely extinguifh thefe, 
when any one has drunk of it to intoxication ? 

Clin It entirely extinguifhes thefe. 

Guest. Such a one, therefore, returns to that habit of foul which he 
poffefled when he was a boy. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Hence fuch a one has at that time the leaft poflible command 
of himfelf. 

Clin. The leaf!. 

Guest. Shall we, therefore, call fuch a one mod depraved? 

Clin. Very much fo.- 

Guest. Not only then, as it appears, does an old man become twice 
a boy, but this is likewife the cafe with a man when intoxicated. 

Clin. You fpeak, O gueft, in a mod excellent manner. 

Guest. Is there any reafon which can perfuade us that we ought to 
tafte this liquor, and not to the utmoft of our power avoid it ? 

Clin, It appears that there is; and you juft now faid you was prepared 
to Ihow it. 

Guest. You have very properly reminded me; and I am now prepared, 
fincc you have both faid that you are willing to hear me with alacrity. 

Clin. How is it poflible we {hould not hear you, if on no other ac¬ 
count, yet for the fake of the wonderful and the abfurd which it contains, 
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if it is neceflary that a man Ihould at any time voluntarily hurl himfelf 
into every kind of depravity? 

Guest. Do you fpeak of the foul ? 

Cun. I do. 

Guest. But what? Shall we wonder, my friend, if at any time fome 
one Ihould voluntarily arrive at depravity of body,—I mean leannefs, defor¬ 
mity, and imbecility ? 

Clin. How is it poffible we Ihould not? 

Guest. Shall we, therefore, think that thofe who go to a difpenfary for 
the fake of obtaining medicines, are ignorant that, in a (hort-time after they 
have taken the medicines, their body will for many days be fo affe<3ed, that, 
if they were to remain in that condition to the end of life, they would not 
with to live? or, Do we not know that thofe who undergo gymnaftic 
exercifes and labours are immediately rendered weak? 

Clin. All this we know. 

Guest. And that they willingly tend to thefe things, for the fake of con- 
lequent utility? 

Clin. Moll beautifully faid. 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, neceflary to think after, the lame manner 
about other purfuits ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In the lame manner, therefore, we ought to think about the 
employment of drinking wine, if it is admitted that this among other em¬ 
ployments may be confidered in a proper light. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. If it Ihould, therefore, appear to ns to poflels any utility, whicfe 
is not inferior to corporeal exercife,—in the firft place, it will vanquilh this, 
becaufe corporeal exercife is attended with pain, but the employment of 
drinking wine is without pain. 

Clin. You fpeak very properly. But I Ihould wonder if we were able 
to perceive any fuch thing in it. 

Guest. This, therefore, as it appears, I muft now endeavour to explain 
to you. Tell me then, are we able to underftand two fpecies of fear, 
which are nearly contrary to each other? 

Clin. Of what kind are they? 


Guest. 
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Guest. They are iuch as thefe. We are afraid of things evil, when 
we exped they will arrive. 

Clin. We are. 

Guest. And we are often afraid of opinion, thinking we fhall be con- 
fidered by others as depraved charaders, when we do or fay any thing 
which is not becoming; which fear, I think, both we and all others de¬ 
nominate lhame. 

Clin. Doubtlefs. 

Guest. Thefe are the two fears I fpoke of,—one of which is contrary 
to pain, and other fears, and is alio contrary to the greater part and the 
greateft of pleafures. 

Clin. You fpeak moil rightly. 

Guest. Will not therefore a legiflator, and every one who is in the 
leaft degree ufeful, reverence this fear with the greateft honour, and call 
it lhame,—but denominate confidence the contrary to this, impudence, and 
confider it as the greateft evil that can befall men, both in public and 
private ? 

Clin. You fpeak rightly. 

Guest. This fear, therefore, will prelerve us in many other and great 
concerns, and nothing will fo much procure for us victory and fafety in 
war, one being oppofed to one, as this. For there are two things which 
procure vidory, confidence of the enemy, and the dread of friends with 
refped to bale infamy. 

Clin. It is fo. 

Guest. It is neceflary, therefore, that each of us Ihould become intre¬ 
pid, and, at the lame time, timid. But we lhall Ihow, by divifion, on 
what account we ought to become each of thele. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. When we wilh to render any one intrepid, we lhall accomplilh 
this by leading him, according to law, to the dread of many terrible things. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. But, what,—when we endeavour to render any one juftly terri¬ 
fied, ought we not, by exercifing him in impudence, to caufe him to be 
vidorious in contending with pleafures ? Or, by contending with and van- 
quifliing his ufual mode of living, ought he not thus to obtain perfediou 
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in fortitude ? And will not he who is unexperienced and imexereik-d in 
contefts of this kind remain, its to one half of himfclf, deflitute of virtue? 
But how can anv one be perfectly temperate, who has not contended with 
and vanquifhed, by reafon, labour and art, in fport and in earned, many 
pleafures and defires, which urge him toad impudently and unjuftly; but 
who is impaflive with refped to all Inch things? 

Clin. It is by no means probable that he can. 

Guest. But what,—has divinity given men anv medicine of fear, fo that 
by how much more deiirous any one is of drinking it, by fo much the 
more unhappy will he think himfclf from every draught; fo that he will 
dread every thing, both prelent and future, and will at length, though he 
Ihould be the bravefl of men, be filled with every kind of dread; and, after 
having flept, and being freed from the potion, will again every day be 
equally terrified ? 

Clin. And what potion of this kind, fhall we fay, O guefl, is found 
among men? 

Guest. None. Yet if fuch a potion fhould be found, would it be ufeful 
to the legiflator with refped to fortitude, fo that we might thus fpeak to 
him refpeding it: O legiflator, whether you have given laws to the Cre¬ 
tans, or to any other nation, are you willing to make trial of your citizens 
with refped to fortitude and timidity ? 

Clin. He would doubtlefs fay, that he was willing. 

Guest. But what,—are you willing to do this with fafety, and without 
great danger ; or the contrary ? 

Clin. Every one muff acknowledge, he would wifh to do this with 
fecurity. 

Guest. Would you ufe this potion, leading them to terrors, and accufing 
them during their perturbation, fo as to compel them to become intre¬ 
pid, by exhortations and honours; difgracing him who will not be per- 
fuaded to become in all things fuch a one as you wifh; and difmiffing him 
with impunity who exercifes himfclf in a proper and valiant manner, but 
punifhing him who ads otherwile? or, Would you by no means ufe this 
potion, though you could find nothing elfe in it to accufe ? 

Clin. Why fhould he not ufe it, O guefl? 

Guest. An exercifc, therefore, O friend, different from thofe at pre- 
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lent, will pofTefs a wonderful facility, both with rcfpedt to one perfon and 
a few, and as many as you fhall always wi(h to be exercifed. And whe¬ 
ther any one, being alone in folitude, (hould place ignominy before his eyes, 
thinking that he ought not to be feen till he has made fufficient advances 
in virtue, and (hould thus exercife himfelf againft fear, preparing this potion 
alone, in preference to ten thoufand other things, he would do fomething 
proper: or whether fome one, confiding in his own nature, and being pro¬ 
perly prepared by meditation, (hould not refufe to exercife himfelf with 
many drinking alTociates, and fhould evince, in the neceflary confumptioni 
of the liquor, a power fo tranfcendcnt and ftrong, as neither greatly to err 
through impudence, nor to be changed through virtue, but towards the 
end of the liquor (hould depart without being intoxicated, fearing any hu¬ 
man potion the lead of all things ;—in this cafe, he would do fomething well. 

Cun. Certainly. For fuch a-one, by thus a&ing, would conduit himfelf 
with temperance and modelty. 

Guest. Again, let us thus addrefs the legiflator : Neither, O legiflator, 
has any God given to mankind fuch a medicine, nor have we devifed fuch a 
one: (for I do not confider witches at a banquet) but whether or not, is 
there a potion capable of producing intrepidity, together with vehement 
and unfeafonable confidence ? Or how (hall we fay ? 

Clin. There is, and he would fay that it is wine. 

Guest. But this produces contrary effedls to the potion of which we 
have juft now fpoken. For, when a man drinks of it, it makes him at flrft 
immediately more cheerful than he was before ; and by how much more 
he drinks of it, by fo much more is he filled with good hope, and an opi¬ 
nion of his own power; till at length, as if he were a wife man, he be¬ 
comes replete with all poflible freedom of fpeech and behaviour, and intre¬ 
pidly both (ays and does whatever he pleafes. 

Clin. I think every one will admit this. 

Megil. Certainly. 

Guest. But do we recoiled! that we faid there were two things in our 
fouls which ought to be cultivated ;—the one, that we may poffels confi¬ 
dence in the higheft degree; but the other, which is the very contrary,, 
that we may be afraid in the higheft degree ? 

Clin. 1 think you faid this of (harae. 


Guest. 
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Guest. You verv properly remember. But fmcc it i, neccfiary that for¬ 
titude and intrepidity in fear fhould be the lubjcdls of meditation, let us 
confider whether it will be proper that the contrary foould be cultivated in 
the contrary to fear. 

Clin. It is probable. 

Guest. In thole things, therefore, in which, naturally buffering, we are 
remarkably confident and audacious, in thefc it will be proper, as it appears, 
to meditate how we may become in the leaf! degree impudent and auda¬ 
cious, but timid with relped to daring to fpeak, or buffer, or do any 
thing babe. 

Cun. It appears bo. 

Guest. Are not all thele, therefore, the things in which we are thus af- 
fedted, viz. anger, love, petulance, ignorance, the love of gain, and timi¬ 
dity ; and belides thebe, riches, beauty, ftrength, and all buch things as, 
intoxicating men through pleabure, render them delirious? In order to make 
an eaby and innocent trial of all thebe, and afterwards meditate upon them, 
what pleabure have we more convenient than that which explores the dif. 
pofition of men by means of wine, when it is attended with prudent caution ? 
For, let us coniider : whether ought we to make trial of a morobe and ruftic 
foul, from which a thouband injuries germinate, in his contra&s with others, 
or from his being prebent at the fhows of Bacchus, or from his foul being 
vanquifhed in venereal affairs, bo as to behold the manners of his foul when 
his bons, daughter, and wife, are expobed to danger ? In fhort, among ten 
thouband things, you will not find any thing in which in jeff, and without 
any danger, you can bo well contemplate the dibpobition of any one, as by 
wine. We ought, therefore, to think that neither the Cretans, nor any 
other nation, would ever doubt but that this trial of the dibpobition of each 
other is convenient, and above all others bafe and eaby. 

Clin. You bpcak truly. 

Guest. This, then, will be one of the mod ubeful things, to know the 
natures and habits of fouls by that art whobe province it is to procure a 
remedy for thebe. But this, as I think, is the province of the politic art. 
Or is it not ? 

Clin. It is entirely bo. 

THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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After this, as it appears, we fhould confider refpedling thefe particu¬ 
lars, whether this alone is beneficial, to contemplate after what manner we 
poffefs certain natures, or whether alfo fome great advantage which deferves 
much attention is inherent in the proper ufe of drinking wine in conjunc¬ 
tion with others. What then (hall we fay ? Our difcourfe would feem to 
infinuate that it is inherent. But when, and after what manner, let us at¬ 
tentively hear, left; we fhould be impeded in our inquiry by this affair. 

Clin. Speak then. 

Guest. I am defirous, therefore, of again recalling to our memory our 
definition of proper difeipline. For the fafety of this, as I conjedure at 
prefent, confifts in the employment we are now fpeaking of, when well 
conducted. 

Clin. You fpcak largely. 

Guest. I fay then, that the firft puerile fenfe of boys is pleafure and 
pain ; and that thefe arc firft inherent in the l'oul, in w hich vice and virtue 
fubfift. But he is happy who in old age acquires the firm poffeftion of pru¬ 
dence 1 and true opinions. And that man is perfeft who pofteffes thefe, and 
all the goods they contain. But I call difeipline that virtue which firft ac¬ 
cedes to boys. When pleafure, love, pain, and hatred, are properly produced 
in the foul, before it is able to receive thefe attended with reafon; if, when 
they are attended with reafon, they accord with it in confequence of being 
properly accuftomed by well adapted manners, then this confent is the 


1 The prudence of which Plato fpeaks in this place is intellectual \ for this is peculiarly 
adapted to old age, or the Saturnian period of life. 

whole 
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whole of virtue. But the proper nurture of the foul, with refped to plea- 
fure and pain, fo as that it may hate what it ought to hate, immediately 
from the beginning to the end, and love what it ought to love,—this, if it 
is confidered feparately, and is denominated difcipline, will, according to my 
opinion, be properly denominated. 

Clin. What you have faid, O gueft, formerly and at prefent, about di£ 
cipline, appears to be well laid. 

Guest. It is well, therefore. For thefe pleafures and pains, which when* 
properly nurtured are difciplines, are often loofened and corrupted by men 
in the bulinefs of life. But the Gods, commiferating the naturally laborious 
race of men, ordained for them remillions of labours, and gave them the 
viciflitudes of feftivals 1 in honour of the Gods, together with the Mules, 

Apollo 

1 The following account of the feftivals of the antients, from the Defcriptions of Libanius, fully 
proves the truth of what is here aflerted by Plato reprefents to us the liberal, philanthropic, and 
hofpitable fpirit of Paganifm in the moft amiable point of view, and naturally leads the truly 
benevolent mind to regret that fuch philanthropy has been for fo long a period baniftied from 
the earth; that the prefence of divinity is no longer confidered as eflentially neceftary to the 
fplcndour of feftivity, and that a feftival at prefent is every thing but a folemnity ! 

“Solemn feftivals when approaching produce defire in the human race, when prefent they are 
attended with plcafure, and when paft with recolle&ion: for remembrance places men very near 
the tranfacUons thcmfelves. The recollection alfo poftefics a certain advantage. For, in fpeaking 
of folemn feftivals, it is alfo neceftary to fpeak concerning the Gods in whofe honour they are 
inftituted. Men prepare themfelves for thefe feftivals, when they approach, with joy. The mul¬ 
titude indeed procure fuch things as may furnifti them with a fplendid entertainment, but the 
worthy, thofe things by which they may reverence the Gods. Cattle and wine, and whatever 
elfe is the produce of the fields, are brought from the country. Garments alfo arc purified ; and 
every one is anxious to celebrate the feftival in perfection. Thofe that are in want of garments 
are permitted to borrow fuch as arc requifite to adorn themfelves on this occafion, from thofe 
that have abundance. When the appointed day arrives, the priefts open the temples, pay diligent 
attention to the ftatucs; and nothing is neglected which contributes to the public convenience. 
The cities too are crowded with a conflux of the neighbouring inhabitants, aftembled to celebrate 
the feftival •, fome coming on foot, and others in (hips* 

“ At funrife they enter the temples in fplendid garments, worftiipping that divinity to whom, 
the feftival is facrcd. Every mailer of a houfe therefore precedes, bearing frankincenfe : a fervant 
follows him, carrying a viClim ; and children walk by the fide of their parents, fome very young,, 
and others of a more advanced age, already perceiving the ftrong influence of the Gods. One 
having performed his facrifice departs i another approaches to perform it. Numerous prayers are 
every where poured forth ; and words of good omen are mutually fpoken. With refpeCl to the 

women. 
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Apollo the leader of the Mules, and Bacchus, as their affociates in thefe ce¬ 
lebrations; that in thcle fctUvals they might rectify the education of youth, 

in 

xvomen, fonic offer facrifices in the temples ; and others are fatisfied with beholding the crowd of 
thofe that facrifice. When fuch things as pertain to the divinities are properly accomplilhed, the 
tables follow, at which hymns are fung in praife of the God who is honoured in the feftival. 
Social drinking fucceeds, with fongs which are partly ferious and partly jocofe, according to the 
different difpofmons of the company. Some likewife feaft in the temples, and others at home; 
and citizens requeft ftrnngers to partake with them of the banquet. In the courfe of drinking, 
antient friendfliips are rendered more firm, and others receive their commencement. After they 
have feafted, rifing from table, fome take the flrangers and fliow them whatever is worthy to be 
feen in the city ; and others fitting in the Forum gaily converfe. No one is forrowful, but every 
countenance is relaxed with joy. The exaction of debts gives place to feftivity; and whatever 
might caufe aftli&ion is deferred to another time. Accufations are filent, and the judge does not 
pafs fentence ; but fuch things as produce pleafure alone flourifli. The flave is not afraid of blows 
from his mailer, and pedagogues are mild to youth. 

“In the evening they fup fplendidly, at which time there are fo many torches that the city is 
full of light. There are alfo many revellers, and various flutes, and the found of pipes is heard in 
the narrow ftreets, accompanied with fometimes the fame, and fometimes different fongs. Then to 
.drink even to intoxication is not perfe£Uy difgraceful; for the occafion in a certain refpeft appears 
to take away the opprobrium. On the following day the divinity is not neglecled ; but many of 
thofe that worfliipped on the preceding day do not again come to the fliows. Thofe that contend 
in the compofition of verfes attend on this, but thofe with whom the conteft is in the feenes, on the 
preceding day. The third day alfo is not far Ihort of thefe ; and pleafure and hilarity are extend¬ 
ed with the time of the feftival. When the folemnity ends, prayers are offered for futurity, that 
they, their children and families may again be fpe&ators of it ; after which the flrangers depart, 
and the citizens accompany them/* 

The fame author likewife in his account of the Calends obferves as follows: l< This feflival is 
extended as far as the dominion of the Romans ; and fuch is the joy it occafions, that if it were 
poilible time could be hallened for mortals, which according to Homer was effected by Juno 
refpc£ling the fun, this feftival alfo would be haftened by every nation, city, houfe, and indivi¬ 
dual of mankind. The feftival flouriftics in every plain, on every hill and mountain, and in 
every lake and navigable river. It alfo flourilhes in the fea, if at that time it happens to be un- 
dillurbed by tempeft ; for then both Ihips and merchants cut through its waves and celebrate the 
feftival. Joy and feafting every where abound. The earth is then full of honours; in confe- 
quer.ee of men honouring each other by gifts and hofpitality. The foot-paths and the public 
roads are crowded with men, and four-footed animals bearing burthens, fubfervient to the occa¬ 
fion; and the ways in the city are covered, and the narrow ftreets are full. Some are equally 
delighted with giving and receiving ; but others, though they do not receive any thing, are pleafed 
with giving, merely becaufe they are able to give. And the fpring by its flowers, indeed, renders 
the earth beautiful; but the feftival by its gifts, which pouring in from every place are every where 

diffufed. 
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in conjun&ion with the Gods. Confider, therefore, whether it is proper to 
fay, that our difcourfe at prefent is celebrated as true according to nature, or 

how 

diflufed. He therefore who aflerts that this is the moil pleafant part of the year, will not err ; 
fo that, if the whole time of life could be palled in the fame manner, the iflands of the bleft 
would not be fo much celebrated by mankind as they are at prefent. The firft appearance of the 
fwallow is indeed pleafant, yet does not prevent labour \ but this feflival thinks proper to remove 
from the days of its celebration every thing laborious, and permits us to enjoy minds free from 
moleftation. Thefe days free the youth from two-fold fears, one arifing from their preceptors, 
the other from their pedagogues. They alfo make Haves as much as poftible free, and exhibit 
their power even in thofe in chains, removing forrow from their countenances, and exciting 
fome of them to mirth. They can atfo perfuade a father who expe&s the death of his fon, and 
through forrow is wafting away, and averfe to nourilhment, to be reconciled to his condition, to 
abandon darknefs, lay afide his fqualid appearance, and betake himfelf to the bath : and what 
the moft fkilful in perfuafion are unable to accompliih, that the power of the feftival eftefb. It 
alfo conciliates citizen with citizen, ftranger with ftranger, one boy with another, and woman 
with woman. It like wife inftru&s men not to be avaricious, but to bring forth their gold, an d 
depofit it in the right hands of others.” He concludes with obferving, u that the altars of the Gods 
in his time did not poflefs all that they did formerly, this being forbidden by the law of the 
Chriftians ; but that, before this prohibition, much fire, blood, and fume of facrifice afeended to 
heaven from every region, fo that the banquets in honour of the Gods were then fplendid dur¬ 
ing the feftival.” 

The moft remarkable circumftance in thefe feftivals was the caufe of this univerfal joy, which 
was no other than the firm perfuafion that divinity was then prefent and propitious, as is evident 
from the following beautiful paflage from Plutarch, in the Trcatife in which he (hows that plea- 
fure is not attainable according to Epicurus: “ Neither the difeourfes (fays he) of thofe that wait 
in the temples, nor the feafons of folemn feftivals, nor any other a&ions, or fpe&acles, delight 
us more than thofe things which we ourfclves do concerning the Gods, when we celebrate orgies, 
or join in the dance, or are prefent at facrificcs, or the greateft of the myfteries. For then the 
foul is not forrowful, abjeft, and languid, as if converfing with certain tyrants, or dire avengers,, 
which it is reafonable to fuppofe (lie then would be ; but where (lie efpecially thinks and rationally 
conceives divinity is prefent, there {he efpecially banifhes forrow, and fear, and care, and lets 
herfelf loofe even to intoxication, frolic and laughter. Tn amorous concerns, indeed, as the poet' 
once faid, 

Remembrance of the joys that Venus gave. 

Will fire the bofom of the aged pair. 

But in public proceffions and facrifices, not only the old man and the old woman, not only the 
poor and the plebeian, but alfo 

The dufty thick-legg’d drab that turns the mill, 

and household flaves and hirelings, are elevated with joy and gladnefs. Banquets and public en¬ 
tertainments 
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how lhall we lay ? But it afterts, in fhort, that every youth is incapable of 
being at reft, either in body or voice, but that he always leeks to be moved 
and to fpeak ; fometimes exulting and leaping, dancing and {porting as it 
were with pleafurc, but at other times uttering founds with every kind of 
voice. Other animals, indeed, have no fenfation either of order or diforder 
in motions, which order is denominated rhythm and harmony ; but thole Gods 
whom we call affociates in the choir have bellowed upon us a rhythmical 
and harmonic fenfe, which might agitate us with plealure, by connecting us 
with each other through tinging and dancing. But the word choir was de¬ 
nominated from joy, as its natural name. In the firft place, however, it is 
ntceflary to alk, whether we admit that difeipline lirft fubfifts through the 
Mules and Apollo ? or how lhall we fay ? 

tertainments are given both by the wealthy and kings ; but thofe which take place at facrifices 
and folenmities, when through infpiration we appear to approach very near to a divine nature, are 
attended with much greater joy and pleafure, in conjun&ion with honour and veneration. Of this, 
the man who denies a Providence has no portion. For it is not the abundance of wine, nor the 
roafting of meat, which gives delight in folemn feftivals, but the good hope and belief that divi¬ 
nity is propitioufly prefent, and gratefully receives what is done. From fome of our feftivals we 
exclude the flute and the crown ; but when divinity is not prefent at the facrifice, as the folemnity 
of the banquet, the reft is impious, is void of feftivity, and poflefles nothing of divine fury j or, 
rather, the whole is unpleafant, and even painful.” 

O ute ^larpiCai ruv tv ispois, cut . xaipoi rav iopTav/xuv, omt irpa£ti{, ourc o^itf euppaivoucrtv irspstt fxaXXov 
gj epu/xtv n fyupi'v auroi irtpi Seav, opyia£ovTt( y y xoptuovrtty n $urtai( vcapovrts f y TtXsraif. « yap w$ Tupawoif 
rurivy hivoif xoXxraui opuXou7a TyvixauTa y fax* ntpiXunos tn xat Tamtivy xai ^uaQu/xog, oirtp tixofyr aXX f orrrou 
txa\icna oo£o£ei xat tiiavotnai iraptivai rov Stov, txti fxaXurTa Xuvac, xai poGoug xai to ppovTi{tiv anucrafxtm, ra 
yoofxtvu [xtxp 1 km Tcaitiia' km ythuTog aQincriv iauTyv. Ev roi( tpaiTixoig ug o Trotyryg tipyxt f 

Kat re ytpw xai ypyug y vnyv xpu7>K ^ Ppotinyg 

M vnruvraty xai tktiv t7rytpQy pihov yrop. 

ev 5e nopuraig xai %7tatg ou fxovov yspav xm ypyug y outit icevyg xat iSiwrwf, axxa xai 7rax.u7xt\yg aXtTpig npog 
fxuXnv xivou/xtvy xai oixorpiGtg xai rtf u7rcyyQoug xai %ofluocn/v>i{ avaptpovTai. 7T\ou<rioig r t xai @a<rixtuaiv tern- 
ao-eis xai orav^aunai rive; vraptinv at 3" tip' itpotg xai SuyiroXiais, xai orav tyyiara t ou $£tot/ tv tnivota ^aueiv 
Zoxuai) fxtra nptyg xat atGacrpou 7To\u tiiaptpovvav vjSovnv xat x a F ,v tX oucr,v • ^auTyg oufcv avfyi /xertaTiv a7Ttyva- 
uoti Tyg irpovoiag. ou yap otvou vrXyGog, ouh oTTTyjig xptav to tuppaivov tmv tv ratf topraig, aXXa xai etorig aya(h j 
xat 3o|a too rrraptivai rov $eov tv/xtvy, xai fo%t<rOat t a yivopttva xe%api7fxsms' auxov /xtv yap ertpuv iopTuv xat 
CTtpavcv apatpoufxtv, §tou 3e Sucrix /xy ffapovros , oxrirtp Upov 3 io%n$, aflfov fern xai aviopTxOTOv xai avtv9ou<ria<TTOV 
ro \ti7rofxtvov, /xaxxov oXov aTtpntg aurv xai Xunypov. The fame author alfo obferves, in his Treatife 
on Superftition, ** that holy days, temple feafts, the being initiated in myfteries, proceflions, with 
public prayers and folemn devotions, were conCdered as the mod agreeable things in human life.” 

6 Clin. 
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Clin. That it does. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is void of difcipline, is with us one who has 
never joined a choir; but he who is difciplined is to be confidered as one 
who has fufficiently engaged in a choir. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But the whole of a choir confifts in dancing and finging. 

Clin. It is necclfary it fhould. v 

Guest. He, therefore, who is properly difciplined will be able to fing 

and dance in a becoming manner. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. But let us confider what it is that we have now afferted. 

Clin. What is that ? 

Guest. We have fpoken of finging and dancing in a becoming manner. 
But whether or not is it proper to add, that things beautiful ought to be the 
fubjefts of finging and dancing ? 

Clin. This ought to be added. 

Guest. But what,—will he who confiders things beautiful, as beautiful, 
and things bafe, as bafe, and who ufes them as fuch,—will fuch a one be 
better difciplined for us, with refpedt to the choir and mufic, than he who 
is fufficiently able to become fubfervient to that which he confiders as beau¬ 
tiful in body and voice, but yet docs not rejoice in things beautiful, nor 
hate fuch as are void of beauty ? Or he, who, though he is not altogether 
able to a£t or think rightly, with refpedt to his voice and body, yet a£is 
rightly with refpedt to pleafure and pain; embracing fuch things as are beau¬ 
tiful, and hating fuch as are bafe ? 

Clin. You fpeak, O gueft, of a mighty difference of difcipline. 

Guest. If, therefore, we three poffefs a knowledge of the beautiful in 
finging and dancing, we alfo know when any one is properly or impro¬ 
perly difciplined : but, if we are ignorant of this, we fhall not be able to know 
what is the defence of difcipline, and where it is to be found. Is not this 
the cafe ? 

Clin. It is. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, in the next place, like dogs on the feent, invefi. 
tigate beautiful figure, melody, finging and dancing. For, if thefe elude our 

vol. ii. g purfuit. 
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purfuit, our difcourfe about proper difcipline, whether Grecian or Barbarian, 
will be in vain. 

Clin. It will. 

Guest. What figure, therefore, or melody, is it proper to call beautiful ? 
Shall we fay, that in the fame and equal labours the figures and voices of a 
brave and timid foul are fifnilar ? 

Clin. How can they, fmce neither are their colours fimilar ? 

Guest. Well obferved, my companion. But in mufic there are both 
figures and melody, fince mufic is converfant with rhythm and harmony. 
So that melody or figure may poflefs proper rhythm or harmony, but not a 
proper colour, that we may fpeak in the aflimilative way, as the mailers of 
the choir are accuftomed to affimilate. But there is a certain figure or me¬ 
lody of a timid, and of a brave man ; and it will be proper to call thefe 
things in brave men, beautiful, 'but in the timid, bafe. And that’ we may 
not be prolix about thefe particulars, all the figures and melodies which 
limply adhere to the virtue of the foul or body, or to a certain image of it, 
are beautiful; but the contrary mull be aliened with relpedt to the vice of 
the foul or body. 

Clin. You are right; and we judge that thefe particulars fubfilt in this 
manner. 

Guest. But we mull Hill further confider, whether all of us are fimilarly 
delighted with all choirs, or whether this is far from being the cafe ? 

Clin. It is far from being the cafe. 

Guest. What then lhall wc fay is the caufe of our error? Is it becaule 
not the fame things are beautiful to all ? Or lhall we lay that they are the 
fame things, but do not appear to be the fame ? For no one will fay that a 
vicious is better than a virtuous choir ; or that he is delighted with depraved 
figures, but others with a mufe contrary to this. Though, indeed, moll: 
men affert, that the re&itude of mufic confills in a power which imparts 
pleafure to the foul. This, however, is neither to be endured, nor is it holy 
by any means to make fuch an aflertion. But this is more probably the 
caufe of our error. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. Since the particulars refpefling choirs are imitations of manners 

and 
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and of actions which take place in all-various fortunes and habits, tbofe by 
whom the imitations of manners, whether exprelTed by difcourfe, or melodv, 
or dancing, are approved, either from nature or cuftom, or from both, mull 
neceffarily rejoice in and praife thefe, and denominate them beautiful. But 
thole to whom they appear contrary to nature, or manners, or cuftom, can 
neither rejoice in nor praife them, but mull neceffarily denominate them 
bafe. And thofe, again, to whom thefe particulars happen right by nature, 
but the contrary from cuftom ; or right from cuftom, but the contrary from 
nature ;—thefe will denominate things contrary to pleafures, laudable. For 
they will affert that each of thefe is pleafant, but at the fame time bafe. 
Hence, before others, whom they confider as intelligent perfons, they will 
be afhamed that their body fhould be moved after that manner, and will blufh 
to fing, and to call fuch things beautiful, or delerving ferious attention ; but, 
by themfelves, they will be delighted with them. 

Clin. You fpeak with the utmoft redlitude. 

Guest. Does he then fufter any injury who is delighted with bafe 
figures or melodies; or do they receive any advantage who are pleafed with 
the contraries to thefe ? 

Clin. Jt is probable. 

Guest. Is it only probable, or alfo neceflary, that the fame thing fhould 
happen as takes place when any one, being converfant with the depraved 
habits of depraved men, does not hate, but rejoices in and admits them ; 
and yet blames them in jeft, having a dreaming perception of his own de¬ 
pravity ? For, in this cafe, it is neceflary that he fhould be aflimilated to the 
things in which he rejoices, although he fhould be afhamed to praife them. 
But what greater good, or evil, fhall we fay, can pofiibly happen to us than 
a thing of this kind ? 

Clin. I think, none. 

Guest. But where laws are beautifully eftablifhed, or will be in fome 
future period of time, can we think it will be lawful for poets, in difeipline 
and fport refpefting the Mufes, to teach in their poetical compolitions 
whatever delights them, by rhythm, or melody, or verfe, and to form in 
choirs the boys and young men of well inflituted polities, either to virtue 
or vice ? 

Clin. It is contrary to reafon to fuppofe this would be allowed. 

g 2 


Mlcjil. 
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Megil. For how is it poflible it fhould be ? 

Guest. But, in Ihort, it is lawful to adt in this manner at prefent in all 
cities, except Egypt. 

Ci-in. But how do you fay a thing of this kind is eftabliftied by law in 
Egypt ? 

Guest. It is wonderful to hear. For, as it appears, they formerly knew 
what we have now faid, that young men in cities Ihould be accuftomed to 
beautiful figures and beautiful melodies ; and it is one of their inftitutions to 
exhibit in their temples what thefe are, and what the qualities which they 
polfefs ; and befides thefe, it is not lawful, either for painters or other arti¬ 
ficers of figures, to introduce any that are new, or even to think of any 
other than thofe belonging to their country: nor is it lawful at prefent to 
do this, either in thefe particulars or in the whole of mufic. If you ob- 
lerve, therefore, you will find that paintings and fculptures there, which 
were executed ten thousand years ago, as if they were not of fuch great 
antiquity, are neither more beautiful, nor more deformed, than paintings 
or carvings of the prefent day, but are falhioned by juft the fame art. 

Clin. You fpeak of a wonderful circumftance. 

Guest. It is, however, a circumftance pertaining to law and politics in 
a tranfeendent degree. You will likewife find other things there of a tri¬ 
fling nature. But this refpedting mufic is true, and deferves attention, be- 
caufe the legiflator could firmly give laws about things of this kind, and with 
confidence introduce fuch melodies as poflefied a natural redtitude. But this 
inuft be the work of a God,, or of fome divine perfon. Juft as they fay 
there, that their melodies, which have been preferved for fuch a length of 
time, are the poems of Ills. So that, as I laid, if any one is able to appre¬ 
hend the redtitude of them, he ought to have the courage to reduce them to 
law and order. For the fearch of plealure and pain, which is always di¬ 
rected to the ufe of new mufic, perhaps pofieflfes no great power of corrupt¬ 
ing the confecrated choir by an accufation of its antiquity. It appears, there¬ 
fore, that the choir of the Egyptians was by no means capable of being cor¬ 
rupted, but that the contrary was entirely the cafe. 

Clin. From what you have now faid, it appears that it muftbe fo. 

Guest. May we not, therefore, confidently fay, that a choir is after a 
certain manner properly connected with lports and mufic; and, that wc re¬ 
joice 
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joice as often as we think that we do well, and, when we rejoice, think we 
do well ? Is it not fo ? 

Clin. It is. 

Guest. But, rejoicing in a thing of this kind, we are incapable of being at 
reft. 

Clin. We are fo. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, thofe among us that are young men prompt 
to dance ? And do not we who are old men think that we conduct our- 
fclves in a becoming manner in beholding thefe, while we rejoice in their 
fports, and in their celebration of facred feftivals, fince lightnefs of body 
fails us at our time of life,—through the defire of which, we thus eftablilh 
games for thofe who are able in the higheft degree to excite in us the 
memory of our juvenile period ? 

Clin. Moft true. 

Guest. Shall we therefore confider that which is faid by many of thofe 
who celebrate facred feftivals, as faid in vain, that it is proper to reckon him 
moft wife, and to judge that he will conquer who caufes us to be delighted 
and to rejoice in the greateft degree ? For it is proper, fince we permit fport 
in things of this kind, that we Ihould particularly honour him who caufes 
the greateft number and in the greateft degree to rejoice; and, as I juft now 
faid, that we fhould pronounce him vidlor. Is this, therefore, rightly faid, 
and will a condndt of this kind be right ? 

Clin. Perhaps fo.. 

Guest. But, O blefled man, we Ihould not haftily judge a thing of this 
kind, but, dividing it into parts, confider after this manner : If any one Ihould 
at any time limply eftablilh a certain game, but without defining whether 
it is gymnaftic, or equeftrian, or mufieal; and, collefting together all the 
inhabitants of the city, Ihould proclaim, that he was going to eftablilh a 
conteft for the fake of pleafurc alone, in which (without exprelfing the mode 
of conteft) rewards would be alfigncd for him who gave the fpedlators the 
greateft delight, and that for this he would be confidered as vi&or, and as 
the beftof all thofe engaged in the conteft,—what do we think would be the. 
confequence of this proclamation ? 

Clin. Of what arc you fpeaking ? 

Guest. It is proper that one Ihould exhibit, like Homer, a rhapfody,, 
6 another. 
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another the modulation of the harp, another tragedy, and another comedy. 
Nor will it be wonderful, if lome one, by exhibiting prodigies, fhould think 
that he is efpecially vidlorious. But, thefe and an innumerable multitude of 
other champions affcmbling together, can we fay which of them is juftly the 
vidlor ? 

Clin. You afk an abfurd thing. For, who can give you an anfwerto this 
queftion, unlefs he has bimfelf been an auditor of each of the champions ? 

Guest. Are you therefore willing that I myfelf fhould reply to this 
abfurd queftion ? 

Clin. How is it poffible I fhould not ? 

Guest. If, therefore, very little children were to judge in this affair, they 
would give the palm of vidlory to him who exhibited prodigies: or would 
they not ? 

Clin. How fhould they do otherwife ? 

Guest. The greater boys, however, would give the preference to thofe that 
exhibited comedies; but fuch women as are better educated than others, 
young men, and perhaps almoft the whole multitude, would prefer the 
tragedians. 

Clin. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. But perhaps we old men fhould hear with the moft pleafure the 
rbapfodift when properly handling the Iliad and Odyffey, or fome of the 
works of Hefiod, and fhould by far proclaim him the vidtor of all the others. 
Ought we not, therefore, after this to fhow who is properly the vidfor in 
thefe contefls ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. It is evident that both I and you ought neceffarily to confefs, that 
he will be properly the vidtor whom thofe of our age judge to be fo: for the 
(kill which we derive from age appears to be every where by far the belt of 
all political concerns. 

Clin. Doubtlefs. 

Guest. I therefore grant thus much to the multitude, that mufic ought 
to be judged by pleafure, yet not by the pleafure it imparts to every man,—but 
that, nearly, that is the moft beautiful mufe which delights the bell of men, 
and fuch as are fufficiently difciplined ; but efpecially when it delights a man 
who excells in virtue and difcipline. On this account we fay that judges of 
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thefe things require virtue, becaufe they ought to participate of prudence and 
fortitude. For a true judge ought not to learn how to judge from another, 
and thus become as it were ftupefied by the clamours of the multitude, and 
his own ignorance. But he ought to p ffefs fortitude, becaufe, though he 
fliould be endued with knowledge, he ought not, through (loth and timidity, 
to give an unjuft decifion from the fame mouth with which when about to 
judge he invoked the Gods. For a judge does not fit as a difciple, but 
rather, as it is juft he fliould, as a mafter of the fpedlators, and as one who 
is averfe to things which do not afford the fpedlators a fit and proper pleafure. 
For it was allowed by the antient and Grecian law, as by that of Sicily and 
Italy at prefent, that the multitude of fpedlators fliould decide who was 
vidfor, by holding up their hands : but this corrupted the poets themfelves, 
who wrote according to the depraved pleafure of vulgar judges ; fo that 
the fpedlators both difeiplined themfelves and the poets. It Jikewife cor¬ 
rupted the pleafures of the theatre. For, as it is here proper that the fpedlators 
fliould always hear of manners better than their own, and thus obtain a more 
excellent pleafure, the ver^ contrary to this takes place at prefent. What 
then does the prefent difeourfe wifh to fignify ? Confider whether it is this. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. My difeourfe appears to me to have thrice or four times revolved 
to the fame thing, that difeipline is the drawing and leading of youth to 
that which is called by the law, right reafon, and which the moft worthy 
and antient men have found by experience to be truly right. That the foul 
of a youth, therefore, may be accuftomed by law, and by tbofe who are 
perfuaded by law, not to rejoice in things contrary, but to be delighted or 
afflidted with the fame things as an old man ; for the fake of this, thofe po¬ 
etical compofitions called odes, and which are truly epodes, or incantations 
to the foul, are compofed at prefent, and which haftily tend to that kind of 
fymphony of which we are fpeaking. But fmee the fouls of boys are inca¬ 
pable of engaging in ferious purfuits, fports and odes were inftituted by the 
legiflator. Juft as, in curing difeafed and imbecil bodies, phyficians endea¬ 
vour to introduce uftful food in pleafant meats and drinks, but noxious food 
in fuch as are bitter, that they may be rightly accuftomed to embrace the 
one, and hale the other. A proper legiflator will perfuade the poet to do 
the fame in beautiful and laudable words; and will compel him, if he cannot 
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be perfuaded, that when he produces figures of temperate, brave, and, in 
fhort, of all good men, in rhythms, and melodies in harmonies, he fhall 
produce them properly. 

Clin. By Jupiter, O gueft, does it appear to you that this is done at 
prefent in other cities? For I do not know of any city in which what you 
fpeak of takes place, except ours, and that of the Lacedatmonians. But 
in other cities there are always fomc new regulations about dancing, and 
the reft of the rnulic; and this not from any mutation in the laws, but 
from certain inordinate pleafures, which are very far from remaining per¬ 
petually the fame, like thofe Egyptian regulations which you related, but 
continually vary. 

Guest. Moft excellent, O Clinias ! But if I have appeared to you, as 
you fay, to afiert thefe things as exifting at prefent, I fhall not wonder that 
I have done this in confequence ‘of not clearly unfolding my meaning. But 
having fpoken about certain particulars, which I wifhed to take place, re- 
fpedting mufic, I perhaps appeared to you to fpeak as if they aftually exifted 
at prefent. For, to blame a thing which is incurable, and which is very far 
advanced in error, is by no means pleafant, though fometimes neceflary. 
But, as we are thus far agreed, will you not fay that thefe things fubfift 
among us, and thofe, more than among the other Greeks? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But if they fhould alfo take place among others, would they not 
be better conduced than at prefent ? 

Clin. By far better, if they fubfifted as you juft now faid they ought to 
fubfift, and as they fubfift among thofe and with us. 

Guest. Shall we then agree at prefent, that the things afierted by you, 
in every kind of difeipline and mufic, are thefe : that poets fhould be com¬ 
pelled to afiert that a good man, being temperate and juft, is happy and 
blefled, whether he is large and robuft, fmall and weak, rich or poor; but 
that an unjuft man is miferable, and pafies his days in forrow, though he 
fhould be richer than Cinyras or Midas ? A poet, therefore, if he fpeaks 
rightly, will fay to us: I fhall never mention rtor confider him as a man, 
who does not perform with juftice, and poflefs every thing which is denomi¬ 
nated beautiful in conduit. Such a one too, being juft, will defire to con¬ 
tend with his enemies in clofe engagement. But he who is unjuft will 
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neither dare to behold bloody (laughter, nor to vanquilh, running, the Thra¬ 
cian Boreas, nor will he acquire any of thofe things which are denominated 
good. For the things which are called by the many good, are not rightly 
denominated. For it is (aid that health is the bed: thing ; beauty the next; 
drength the third ; and riches the fourth. And an innumerable multitude 
of other things are called good. Thus, to lee and hear acutely, and to 
podefs in a proper manner all fuch things as belong to the fenfes; likewife 
to do in a tyrannical manner whatever you pleafe, appears to be good. And 
befides this, it is confidered as the end-of all bleffednefs to become in the 
mod rapid manner immortal, while podeding all thefe. But you and I lay 
that all thefe are the bed of pofleffions to jud and holy men, but that to 
unjud men they are the word of all things, beginning the enumeration 
from health. For to be well, to fee, hear, and podefs the other fenfes, and, 
in Ihort, to live, is the greated evil, though a man fhould be immortal 
through the whole of time, and podefs every thing that is called good, if all 
thefe are not attended with judice and every virtue. But it is a lefs evil to 
live in this manner for the Ihorted time. I think that your poets fhould 
fpeak in this manner, and that you diould perfuade and compel them to do 
fo, and to indrufl the youth, through rhythms and harmonies, confequent 
to thefe affertions. Do you perceive this ? For I clearly affert, that the 
things which are called evil are good to the unjud, but evil to the jud ; 
but that things good are truly good to the good, but evil to the wicked. 
Do, therefore, you and I agree in what is faid, or not r 

Clin. We appear partly to agree, and partly not. 

Guest. Perhaps 1 have not perfuaded you that he is not happy, but 
clearly wretched, who alone poOedes in himfelf injudice and infolence, 
though he lhould be healthy and rich, and a tyrant to the end of life ; and, 
befides all thefe, diould be endued with uncommon drength of body, in 
conjun&ion with immortality, and diould never experience any of thole 
things which are called evils. 

O 

Clin. You fpeak mod truly. 

Guest. Be it fo then. But what ought we to fey after this? If he is 
valiant, and drong, and beautiful, and rich, and accomplilhes through the 
whole of life whatever he defires,—will he not necedarily appear to you, 
if he is unjud and infolent, to live in a Ihameful manner ? 
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Clin. Entirely Co. 

Guest. Will he not alfo appear to you to live badly ? 

Clin. This will not in a fimilar manner appear to me. 

Guest. Bat will you not admit that he muft live unplealantly, and in a 
manner contrary to his intereft ? 

Clin. How can I admit this ? 

Guest. How? If a God, my friends, ftiould caufe us to agree in fenti- 
ment, as we now nearly diffent from each other. For thefe things appear 
to me fo neceffary, that Crete, O friend Clinias, does not more clearly ap¬ 
pear to be an ifland. And if I were a legiflator, I would endeavour to 
compel the poets, and all the other inhabitants of the city, to fpeak in this 
manner: and I would ordain, that nearly the greateft of all punilhments 
ftiould be inflicted on him who ftiould affert, in the country to which he be¬ 
longed, that there are certain men of a bafe charafter who lead a pleafant life ^ 
or that fome things are advantageous and lucrative, but others more juft. 
And I would perluade my citizens to affert many other things, contrary to 
what are now advanced by the Cretans and Lacedaemonians, as it appears, 
and, indeed, by the reft of mankind. For, by Jupiter and Apollo, O beft 
of men ! if we ftiould alk thofe Gods who gave us laws, whether the mod 
juft is the moft pleafant life, or whether there are two certain lives, one of 
which is moft plealant, and the other moft juft:—if, in anfwer to our inquiry, 
they ftiould fay there are two lives, we might, perhaps, again alk them (if 
we inquire properly) which we ought to call moft happy ; thofe who lead 
the moft juft, or thofe who lead the moft plealant life. If they Ihould fay, 
thofe who lead the moft pleafant life, their anfwer would be abfurd. But I 
am defirous that a thing of this kind ftiould not be faid by the Gods, but ra¬ 
ther by our fathers and legiflators. I ftiall therefore put the fame queftion 
to my father and legiflator, and I fliall fuppofe him to reply, that he who lives 
the moft pleafant life is the moft bleffed. After this, 1 fhall thus inter¬ 
rogate him : O father, do you not wilh me to live moft happily ? But you 
never ceafe exhorting me to live moft juftly. He, therefore, who afls in this 
manner, whether he is a legiflator or a father, adds I think abfurdly, and 
fpeaks inconfiftently. But if he fliould evince that the moft juft life is the 
moft bleffed, every one w'ho hears him may, I think, inquire what it is 
which the law prailes in that life as good and beautiful, and better than 
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pleal'uie. For, what good feparatc from pleafure can be prefent to the juft 
man ? Can it be laid that renown and pniii'e, both from men and Gods, are 
good and beautiful, but at the fame time unpleafant ? and that the contrary 
is true with refped to infamy ? We ftiall fay. By no means, O legiflator. 
But is neither to do an injury, nor to fuller one, unpleafant indeed, but at the 
fame time good, or beautiful ? And are other things pleafant, but fhamefu! 
and bafe ? 

Clin. How can they ? 

Guest. The reafon, therefore, which neither feparatcs the pleafant and 
the juft, nor the good and the beautiful, is perfuaftve, if to nothing elfe, yet 
at leaft to the wifh to live a holy and juft life. So that the difcourfe of the 
legiflator will be mod fhameful and difcordant, if he denies that thefe things 
are fo. For no one will voluntarily wifh to be perfuaded to do that which is 
not attended with more joy than forrow. But that which is beheld afar off 
affeds every one, as I may fay, and even boys, with a dark vertigo. The 
legiflator, therefore, difperfmg the darknefs, fhall eftablifh for us an opinion 
the contrary to this; and fhall perfuade the citizens, by cuftom, and praife, 
and arguments, that both things juft and unjuft are involved in fhade ; and 
that things unjuft, which appear contrary to the juft, being furveyed by the 
unjuft and depraved man, feem to be pleafant, but things juft, moft unplea- 
lant: but when they are furveyed by the juft man, they appear to be en¬ 
tirely the contrary. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. But which of thefe dccifions, fhall we fay, is molt true? Whe¬ 
ther is it that of the worfe, or of the better foul ? 

Clin, Neceffarily, that of the better foul. 

Guest. It is neceffary, therefore, that an unjuft life fhould not only be 
more bale and depraved, but, in reality, more unpleafant, than a juft and 
holy life. 

Clin. It appears fo, my friend, according to the prefent reafoning. 

Guest. A legiflator, therefore, who is in the leaft degree uleful, though 
what we have now aflerted Ihould not fubfift in this manner,—yet, as there 
is not any thing clfe which can be more advantageous to youth, he will ven¬ 
ture to allert it, though falfe, for their good; becaufe he will thus be 
enabled to lead them to ad juftlv, not by force, but willingly. 
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CiiM. Truth, indeed, O gueft, is beautiful and liable: but it does not 
appear ealy to perfuade. 

Guest. Be it fo. But that fable of the Sidonian, though improbable, 
yet ealily perfuades, as well as an innumerable multitude of others. 

Clin. What fable ? 

Guest. That, teeth being once fown, armed men were produced from 
them. For this may ferve as a great example to a legiflator, that any one 
may perfuade the fouls of young men to whatever he pleafes. So that he 
ought, by confidering, to find out nothing elfe than by what means he 
may confer, through perfuafion, the greateft good on the city ; and Ihould, 
by every poflible contrivance, difcover after what manner the whole of fuch 
an affociation may always fpeak one and the lame thing about thefe par¬ 
ticulars, through the whole of life, in odes, fables, and difcourfes. But if 
it appears to you to be otherwife, no difcord will arife from this difference 
in opinion. 

Clin. It does not appear to me that either of us can doubt about thefe 
particulars. 

Guest. I will, therefore, continue my dilcourfe. I fay then, that it is 
neceffary to inlinuate, as by enchantment, all the choirs, which are three, 
into the young and tender fouls of boys, together with all fuch other beau¬ 
tiful things as we have fpoken of, and which yet remain for us to difculs. 
But the principal thing among them is this : that if the life which is pro¬ 
nounced by the Gods to be the mod pleafant, and the bell, appears to be the 
fame with that which we have defcribed, we lhall have fpoken moll truly, 
and (hall more perfuade thole whom we ought to perfuade, than if we had 
afferted any thing clfe. 

Clin. What you fay mud be granted. 

Guest. In the firlt place, therefore, the puerile choir of Mufes Ihould 
enter, being about to fing things of this kind, with all polfible earnellnefs 
to the whole city. In the fecond place, that choir which confills of men 
thirty years old lhall invoke the God Paean as a witnefs of the truth of what 
is faid, and lhall befeech him, together with the divinity Perfuafion, to be 
propitious to the youth. But it is neceffary that there Ihould be a third choir, 
confiding of thofe who are between thirty and lixty years old. But the my- 
thologifts about the fame odes, who are more advanced in years than thefe, 
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as they will no longer be able to fing to the harp, ought agreeably to a 
divine oracle to be difmifled. 

Coin. Who do you mean, O gueft, by thefe third choirs? for I do not 
clearly underftand what you wifli to fay about them. 

Gues-t. Thefe are nearly thofc for whofe lake moll of the above afler- 
tions were made. 

Clin. We do not yet underftand: endeavour therefore to fpeak yet 
clearer. 

Guest. We laid, if I remember, in the beginning of this difeourfe, that 
the nature of every youth was fo ardent, that it could not be at reft either 
in body or voice, but that it was always fpeaking and leaping without order; 
and that no other animal poflefled a fenfe of the order of both thefe, but 
that this was alone the province of the nature of man. We likewife laid, 
that rhythm was the name given to the order of motion, but harmony to 
that of the voice, when the lharp and the flat are mingled together; and 
that both together are denominated a choir. We ftill further aflerted, that 
the Gods, commiferating our nature, gave us Apollo and the Mufes as our 
aflociates in and leaders of the choir; and Bacchus (if we recoiled) as the 
third. 

Cun. How is it poffible we (hould not remember ? 

Guest. We have therefore fpoken concerning the choir of Apollo and 
the Mufes: and hence it is neceflary that we fhould fpeak relpeding the 
third and remaining choir, or that of Bacchus. 

Clin. Inform me how you mean: for a Bacchic choir of old men ap¬ 
pears, on the firft hearing, to be very abfurd ; if thofe who form this choir 
exceed thirty, fo as to be from fifty to fixty years old. 

Guest. You fpeak moll truly. But I think reafon is requifite, that it 
may appear how this may be opportunely accomplifhed. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. Do we therefore agree in what has been previoufly laid? 

Clin. Refpefting what ? 

Guest. That every man and boy, thofe who are free, and thofe who are 
{laves, the male and the female, and in fhort the whole city, fhould fing 
thefe things to the whole city without ceafmg, according to all the varieties 
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of harmony, fo as that thole who fing the hymns may experience an infa- 
tiable pleafure. 

Clin. How is it poflible not to acknowledge that thefe things ought to be 
fo ? 

Guest. But by what means will the beft part of the city, and which is 
moft capable of perfuading by age, in conjunftion with prudence, be able, 
by Tinging the moft beautiful things, to be the caufe of the greateft good ? 
or (hall we foolifhly omit that which will be the moft principal thing in the 
moft beautiful and moft ufeful odes ? 

Clin. In confequence of what has been juft now faid, it is impoflible to 
omit it. 

Guest. How then will it be accomplifhed in a becoming manner? Con¬ 
sider, if in this way. 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. Every one who is more advanced in age, being full of fluggifh- 
nefs with refpefl; to odes, will be lefs delighted with thefe; and by how 
much the older and more modeft he is, by fo much the more will he necef- 
farily be afhamed to fing. Will it not be fo ? 

Clin. It will. 

Guest. He will therefore be ftill more afhamed to fing, Handing up¬ 
right m the theatres, before an all-various multitude of men ; efpecially if 
the choir, like thofe that contend for vidiory when exercifing their voice, 
Ihould be compelled to fing though lean and fading; for, thus circum¬ 
stanced, they will not fing without moleftation and fhame, and, when they' 
do, it will be without alacrity. 

Clin. You ftpeak of things moft neceflary. 

Guest. How then fhall we render them difpofed to engage in odes with 
alacrity ? Shall we not ordain by law, in the firft place, that boys fhall not 
by any means tafte wine till they are eighteen years old ? For we ought to 
teach them, that it is not proper to deduce like a river, fire to fire, into the 
body and foul, before they begin to engage in manly labours ; but that we 
Ihould dread the furious habit of youth. In the next place, we fhould in¬ 
form them that wine is to be moderately ufed till they are thirty years old, 
and that young men fhould by all means avoid intoxication and abundance 
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of wine. But when they have attained the fortieth year, then they may be 
allowed to attend feafts, to invoke the other Gods, and befeech Bacchus to 
be prefent at the myftic ceremonies and {ports of the old men; for this 
divinity bellowed wine upon men as a remedy againft the aufterity of old 
age, that through this we might acquire a fecond youth, forget forrow, and 
render the manners of our foul fofter,—juft as iron is foftened by the adliou 
of fire. In the firft place, therefore, will not every one who is thus affedt- 
ed, be willing, with more alacrity and lefs fhame, not indeed in a great 
but in a moderate multitude, nor among ftrangers, but his familiars, to ling, 
and, as we have often faid, to enchant ?- 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. This mode then will not be altogether improper to induce them- 
to join with us in finging. 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. But with what voice, and with what mufe, will thefe men ling? 
or is it not evident that it will be with fuch a one as is adapted to them ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But which will be adapted to divine men ? Will it not be that 
of choirs ? 

Clin. We indeed, O gueft, and thefe, are not able to fing any thing 
elfe than that which we have learnt in the choirs, having been accuftomed 
thus to fing. 

Guest, It isreafonable it fhould be fo. For you have not in reality been 
partakers of the moft beautiful finging; and this becaufe your government 
is rather military than civil. Hence your young men are like a compaft 
multitude of colts feeding together in herds. And no one of your people, 
taking to himfelf his own offspring, commits him as it were to a groom, 
that his fiercenefs may be tamed, and that he may be gently and mildly 
educated, and from whom he may receive every thing proper to the difci- 
pline of youth ; whence he may not only become a good foldier, but an able 
governor of a city, and one who, in the beginning we faid, would be more 
warlike than the foldiers of Tyrtaeus, and would always and every where, 
both in private and public, honour the poffeffion of fortitude, as ranking in 
the fourth, and not in the firft place among the virtues. 
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Clin. I do not know, O gueft of ours, for what reafon you again de¬ 
grade our Icgiflators. 

Guest. It is not my intention, excellent man, to do fo, if I do it; but 
where reafon leads, there, if you are willing, we will direCt ourcourfe. For 
if we polfefs a rr.ufe more beautiful than that of the choirs, and the com¬ 
mon theatres, we will endeavour to impart this to fuch as we faid were 
afhamed of that mufe, and endeavoured to participate of one more beautiful. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In the firft place, then, it is proper that this fhould be prefent to 
all whom a certain grace follows, that either the grace itfelf alone Ihould be 
the mod approved, or a certain reditude, or, in the third place, advantage. 
Thus, for example, a grace follows food and drink, and every kind of ali¬ 
ment, and this grace we call pleafure: but if it contributes to health, we 
denominate it redlitude and utility. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Thus, too, a grace follows dilcipline, which is alfo called plea¬ 
fure ; and the truth refulting from difcipline is denominated re&itude and 
advantage, the beneficial and the becoming. 

Clin. It is fo. 

Guest. But what ? In the artificial production of fimilitudes, when 
pleafure is the refult of fuch productions, may not fuch pleafure be mod 
juflly denominated a grace ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But, in Ihort, the equality of fuch things, rather than pleafure, 
rendeis them fuch and fo great. 

Clin. It is well faid. 

Guest. Hence that alone can be rightly judged by pleafure, which nei¬ 
ther affords a certain advantage, nor truth, nor fimilitude ; nor yet again is 
the caufe of any injury, but which alone fubfifts for the fake of that grace 
which follows other things, and which may be mod beautifully denominated 
pleafure, when none of thefe attend it. 

Cun. Do you alone fpeak of innoxious pleafure ? 

Guest. I do; I fay that this is fport, when it is neither the caufe of any 
thing detr'tnental or advantageous, which deferves ferious confideration. 

Clin. 
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Clin. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. Shall we not then aflert, from what has been now laid, that it 14 
fit all imitations lhould be judged in the leaft degree by pleafure and falfe 
opinion, and in like manner, all equality ? For it does not follow, that be- 
caufe this thing appears to fome one to be equal, or fome one is delighted 
with that, that therefore this thing is equal, or that pofleffes lymmetry; 
but it is fo from truth, the moll; of all things. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Do we not therefore fay, that all mufic is aflimilative and imita¬ 
tive ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. In the fmalleft degree, therefore, when any one lays that mufic 
is to be judged by pleafure, is fuch an alfertion to be admitted, and in the 
fmalleft degree is fuch a mufic to be inquired after as a ferious thing, if it is 
any where to be found ; but that mufic alone is to be explored which pof- 
feflfes fimiiitude by its imitation of the beautiful. 

Clin. Moft true. 

Guest. Thofe, therefore, that inquire after the moft beautiful finging, 
and the moft beautiful mufe, ought, as it appears, to explore not that which 
is pleafant in each of thefe, but that which is right. For the re&itude of 
imitation, as we have faid, confifts in exprefling the magnitude and quality 
of that which it reprefents, fuch as they are. 

Clin. How lhould it not be fo ? 

Guest. But every one will acknowledge this with refpefl to mufic, that 
all poems are an aflimilation and imitation of it. Or, do you think that all 
poets, auditors, and players, will not alfent to this ? 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. But it is proper, as it appears, to know refpefting every poem, 
what kind of a thing it is, if any one withes not to err in deciding upon it. 
For he who does not know what the cflence of it means, nor of what it is 
the image, will never underftand the reftitude or erroneoufnefs of its inten¬ 
tion. 

Clin. It is impoflible he lhould. 

Guest. But can he who does not know the reflitude of a performance 
ever be able to know whether it is well or iil accomplilhed ? I do not indeed 
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fpeak in a manner perfectly clear; but, perhaps, I fhall thus fpeak with 
more perfpicuity. 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. There are ten thoufand fimilitudes which have reference to the 
fight. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. What then ? If any one is ignorant what each of the imitated 
bodies is, can he ever know whether it is properlyre prefented ? as, for in- 
fiance, whether the reprefentation poffeffes the joints and refpedtive mem¬ 
bers of the body, their pofitions, number, and quality, fuch as they ought 
to be, and befides all thefe, the proper colours and figures; or, on the con¬ 
trary, whether all thefe are exhibited in a difordered manner. Do you 
think that any one can at all know thefe particulars who is unacquainted 
with the animal which is imitatfed ? 

Clin. How fhould he ? 

Guest. But if any one knows that it is a man who is painted, or other- 
wife reprefented, and that he has received all his parts, colours and figures, 
from art, would it be neceffary that he who knows this fhould likewife 
readily know whether the reprefentation is beautiful, or whether it is in 
any refpedt defedlive in beauty ? 

Clin. We fhould ail of us, O guefl, as I may fay, know the beautiful 
parts of animals. 

Guest. You fpeak with perfedt propriety. Is it not therefore neceffary, 
that a prudent judge fhould poflefs thefe three things about every image, 
both in painting and mufic ? In the firft place, that he fhould know what 
the thing is ; in the fecond place, that it pofTeffes redlitude ; and, in the 
third place, that the image is properly executed in words, melodies, and. 
rhythms ? 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. We fhould not, therefore, omit to fpeak concerning the difficulty 
which is in mufic. For, fince it is more celebrated than other images, it re¬ 
quires more caution than the reft. For he who errs in this will be injured 
in the greateft degree, fince he will thus conciliate to himfelf depraved man¬ 
ners. But it is moft difficult to be known, becaufe poets are more depraved 
than the Mufes. For thefe are incapable of erring to fo great a degree as, 

in 
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in fafhioning the words of men, to give the figure and melody of women; 
or, in compofing the melody and figures of thofe who are free, to harmo¬ 
nize together the rhythms of flavcs and the free-born; or, in exhibiting 
rhythms and liberal figures, to affign a melody or difcourfe contrary to the 
rhythms. Befides this, they will never place together the voices of hearts, 
and men, and inftruments, and every kind of noife, as imitating one cer¬ 
tain thing. But human poets combine things of this kind together in the 
greateft degree, and irrationally mingle them with each other, exciting fuch 
men by thefe means to laugh, who, as Orpheus fays, “ are allotted the ele¬ 
gance of delight.” For they perceive all thefe particulars mingled toge¬ 
ther : and, befides this, the poets dilacerate rhythm and figures feparate from 
melody, arranging naked words in meafure ; producing melody and rhythm 
without words ; and employing the naked found of the harp and the pipe. 
Among which particulars, it is very difficult to know the intention of the 
rhythm and harmony which fubfift without words, and to which of the imi¬ 
tations deferving to be mentioned they are fimilar. But it is neceflary to 
confider every thing of this kind as replete with rufticity ; as immoderately 
loving fwiftnefs without falling, and the voice of wild hearts, and on this 
account ufing the melody of the harp and the pipe for other purpofes than 
dancing and finging. But to ufe either of thefe inftruments unaccompanied 
with words, is full of all unikilfulnels and legerdemain. But the reafon of 
this is as follows: We do not confider that we ought not to employ our Mufes 
when we are fifty, or thirty, years old, but we ought to find out when it is 
proper. Our difcourfe, however, appears to me, from what has been faid, 
to fignify thus much concerning the mufe belonging to choirs, that it is ne- 
ceffary thofe who are fifty years old fhould be better inrtrudled than others 
in the particulars belonging to finging. For they muft neceffarily poffefs a 
proper fenfation and knowledge of rhythms and harmonies. Or how can 
they know the re&itude of melodies; to what the Doric harmony is proper 
or improper; and whether the rhythm which the poet has united to it is 
right, or not ? 

Clin. It is evident that they cannot by any means. 

Guest. But the numerous vulgar are ridiculous in thinking that they fuf- 
ficiently know what is well harmonized, and poffefies proper rhythm, and 
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what is not fo: for thefe have been compelled to fing and walk in rhythm. 
But in confequence of doing each of thefe ignorantly, they would not fyl- 
logize as follows : Every melody, when it polfelfes things which accord, 
fubfifts in a proper manner j but when it does not poffefs things which ac¬ 
cord, it is defective. 

Clin. Mod neceflarily fo. 

Guest. What then t Can he who does not underftand what it polfelfes, 
and what its definition is, know, as we have laid, how it properly fubfifts at 
any time in any one ? 

Clin. How is it poflible he Ihould ? 

Guest. This then, as it appears, we have now difcovered, that thofe 
fingers which we have now called upon, and have after a manner compelled 
to fing voluntarily, ought from necelfity to be difciplined thus far, as to be 
able each of them to follow the ‘progreffions of the rhythms, and the chords 
of the melodies, that, perceiving the harmonies and the rhythms, they may 
choofe fuch as are fit to be fung by fo many, and by fuch particular perfons ; 
and, thus finging, may themfelves immediately be innocently delighted, and 
thus induce young men to embrace worthy manners. But, being thus far in- 
ftru&ed, they will participate of a more accurate dilcipline than that which 
is directed to the multitude, and to poets themfelves. For, in the third place, 
it is by no means neceflary that a poet Ihould know whether the imitation 
is beautiful or not; but it is nearly neceflary that he Ihould know this of 
harmony and rhythm. But all the three ought to be known for the fake of 
choofing the moft beautiful, and the fecond ; for otherwife they will never 
become a fuflicient enchantment to youth to the acquifition of virtue. And 
thus, that which our difcourl'e intended in the beginning, viz. that it might 
afford proper afliftance to the choir of Bacchus, has been accomplifhed by 
us to the utmoft of our ability. But let us confider whether this fhould be 
accomplifhed in this manner. For fuch an affembly muft neceflarily be tu • 
multuous, in confequence of the compotation proceeding to a greater degree, 
which we fuppofed in the beginning of our difeourfe muft neceflarily happen 
to drinking aflbeiations of the prefeut day. 

Clin. It is neceflary it Ihould. 

Guest. But every one becoming lighter than himfelf will be elevated 
5 and 
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and delighted; will be filled with freedom of fpeech; and in this condition 
will not hear him who is near him, but will confider himfelf fufficient both 
to govern himfelf and others. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. Have we not faid, that, when thefe things take place, the fouls 
of the drinkers, being rendered fervid, will become more foft and juvenile, 
like iron heated in the fire ? fo that they may be eafily led, as when 
they were young, by thofe who are able and know how to inftrudt and 
fafhion them : but that he who is able to fafhion them is the fame as he who 
was then faid to be a good legiflator, by whofe laws refpefting compotation 
he may be retrained who is confident and audacious, and more impudent 
than is proper, and who is unwilling to endure order with refpeef to filence, 
difeourfe, drinking, and the mufe; and may be willing to a£t in a contrary 
manner in every refpe& ; fending out againft advancing and bafe confi¬ 
dence, the mod beautiful oppofing fear, in conjunftion with juftice ; which 
divine fear wc have denominated lhame and modefty. 

Cltn. It is fo. 

Guest. But the guardians and fabricators of thefe laws ought, as leaders 
of thofe that are not fober, to be themfelves free from perturbation and 
ebriety ; without which it is more difficult to fight againft intoxication than 
to contend with enemies without unterrified leaders. But he who is un¬ 
willing to be perfuaded by thefe, and by the leaders of Bacchus who arc 
more than fixty years old, fuftains an equal, and indeed a greater difgraca 
than he who is unperfuaded by the leaders of Mars. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. If fuch ebriety and fuch fport were adopted, would not fuch 
drinking affociates derive great utility from thence, and be more conjoined 
In friendffiip than before, and not be enemies as at prefent ? Would not 
likewife the whole of their afibciation be according to law, in confequence 
of the fober being the leaders of the intoxicated ? 

Clin. Certainly, if the ebriety was condu&ed in the manner you now 
fpeak of. 

Guest. We ought not, therefore, to blame the gift of Bacchus (imply, 
as if it were evil, and not worthy to be received into the city. For much 
more might yet be faid to this purpofe; though I (hould be fearful to difc 
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clofe to the multitude the greateft good which-this divinity imparts, becaufc 
men when they hear it will not receive and underftand it as they ought. 

Clin. What is that good ? 

Guest. A certain narration and rumour has devolved to us, that this God 
was once difordered in his mind by his mother Juno, and that on this ac¬ 
count he introduced the Bacchic rites, and the whole of the infane choir, 
that he might take vengeance on the Goddefs. It is further reported, that 
for this purpofe he bellowed wine upon mankind. But I leave things of this 
kind to be laid by thofe who think that they can alfert them with fafety re- 
fpecling the Gods. Thus much, however, 1 know, that no animal is born 
with fuch, and fo much, intelligence as is proper to it, when it acquires a 
perfe&ion of intellect. But every animal, during the time in which it has not 
yet obtained its proper prudence, rages and vociferates in a difordered man¬ 
ner ; and when any one flays it Vapidly, it again leaps without order '. But 
we may recoiled! that we faid thefe were the principles of mufic and gym- 
naftic. 

Clin. We do recoiled!. 

Guest. Did we not alfo fay, that this principle imparted to us the fcnfe 
•of rhythm and harmonyi and that Apollo, the Mufes, and Bacchus, were 
the caufes of thefe ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But wine, according to the aflertions of fome, was given to men 
as a punilhment, that they might be rendered, through it, infane. Agree¬ 
ably, however, to what has now been alferted by us, it is on the contrary a 
medicine; and was imparted that the foul might acquire lhame, but the 
body health and ftrength. 

Cun. You have very beautifully, O gueft, reminded us of what has been 
faid. 

Guest. But now the half of the particulars pertaining -to the choir is 
complete. Shall we fmifli or omit the remaining part ? 

•Clin. What parts do you lpeak of; and how do you divide each of them ? 

Guest. According to us, the whole of the choir is the whole of difci- 
pline. But, of this, one part confifts in vocal rhythms and harmonies. 

• Viz. in another life: for the foul carries with it into another tire habits and manners 
which it poflefled in the prefent life. 

Clin, 
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Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But the other in the motion of the body, which has rhythm in 
common with the motion of the voice, but figure peculiar to itfelf: but, 
in the former part, melody is the motion of the voice. 

Clin. Moll true. 

Guest. I know not, therefore, after what manner we have denomi¬ 
nated things pertaining to the voice, which extend as far as to the foul, 
and contribute to the difcipline of virtue, mufjc. 

Clin. They were rightly called fo. 

Guest. But things pertaining to the body, which we have called dan¬ 
cing in fport, if fuch a motion Ihould extend as far as to the virtue of the 
body, we Ihould denominate the artificial leading of it to this purpofe, 
gymnaftic. 

Cr.tN. Moll right. 

Guest. But we appear to have fpoken fufficiently of that part of raufic, 
which we have faid is the half of the choir. Shall we, therefore, fpeak of 
the remaining half, or how lhall we do ? 

Clin. O moll excellent man, who art difcourfing with Cretans and La¬ 
cedaemonians, as you have fpoken fufficiently about mufic, but gymnaftic 
remains yet to be difcuffed, what do you think each of us ought to reply 
to your interrogation ? 

Guest. I (hall fry that you have perfpicuoufly anfwered by your queftion. 
For I underftand that your prefent interrogation is, as 1 have laid, an anfwer, 
and, bolides this, a mandate to difcufs the particulars about gymnaftic. 

Clin. You apprehend my meaning excellently well; and therefore dif¬ 
cufs thefe particulars. 

Guest. Wc lhall do fo: for it is not very difficult to fpeak about things 
known to both of you. And befides, you are far more Ikiiled in this art 
than in that of mulic. 

Clin. You nearly fpeak the truth. 

Guest. Is not, therefore, the principle of this fport, every animal beiiw 
naturally accuftomed to leap ? But man, as we have faid, receiving a fenfo 
of rhythm, generated and brought forth dancing. And melody, recalling, to 
mind, and exciting rhythm, thefe two, communicating with each other,, 
brought forth the choir and fport, 

Clin. Moll true. 
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Guest. One part of this we have faid we have already difeufied, and 
that we fhould in the next place endeavour to difcufs the remaining part. 
• Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We will, therefore, firft of all bring to a conclufion the choir 
of intoxication, if it is agreeable to you. 

Clin. Of what are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. If any city Ihould ufe drinking aflbciations as a ferious concern, 
with law and order, and as an exercife to the acquifition of temperance, 
and fhould not at the lame time avoid other pleafures, but in a fimilar 
manner Ihould engage in them for the fake of fubduing them, after this 
manner it may be allowed to ufe all thefe. But if it ufes drinking affo- 
ciations as fport, and gives pemiiffion to any one to drink when he pleafes, 
and with whom he pleafes, and to engage in any other purfuit without 
reftraint, I fhould not be of this opinion, that this city, or any individual in 
it, ought, at any time, to make ufe of intoxication. But I fhould much 
prefer the law of the Carthaginians to the cuflom of the Cretans and Lace¬ 
daemonians. For their law forbids any one belonging to the camp to tafle 
of wine, but orders water to be drunk during all this period. I likewife 
would not permit it to be drunk in the city by either male or female Haves; 
nor by magiftrates during the year of their office; nor by pilots, nor 
judges, when engaged in their refpedlive employments; nor, in fhort, by 
any -one when deliberating about things of importance. Again, I would 
jiot permit it to be drunk by anyone in the day-time, unlefs for the fake of 
Bodily exercife or difeafe ; nor by a man and woman at night, when they 
intend to beget children. And many other circumftances might be adduced, 
in which thofe who poffefs a found mind, and conform to good laws, will 
abftain from wine. So that, according to this reafoning, no city has occa- 
fion for a multitude of vineyards. But other concerns of agriculture, and 
every thing refpeffitig diet, fhould be orderly difpofed: and wine fhould be 
nearly ufed in the mod moderate and lead degree of all things. And this, 
if it is agreeable to you, O guefts, fhall be the conclufion of my difcourfe 
jefpefiing wine. 

Cun. Beautifully faid: and it is agreeable to us it fhould be fo. 
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And thus much concerning thefe particulars. But Ihall we fay that civil 
government had a certain beginning ? And may not any one behold it hence 
with eafe, and in the moll beautiful manner ? 

Clin. Whence ? 

Guest. Whence any one may behold tlje progrefs of cities to virtue, and 
at the fame time to vice. 

Ci.in. Whence do you fay ? 

Guest. I think, indeed, from a length and infinity of time, and from 
the mutations in it. 

Clin. How do you fay? 

Guest. Do you appear to have ever underftood what a multitude of time 
has elapfed fince cities and the politic inftitutions of men commenced ? 

Clin. This is by no means eafy to underftand. 

Guest. It is indeed infinite ", and impoffible to be expreffed. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Will not myriads upon myriads of cities have fubfifted in this 
time? and, in confcquence of the fame temporal infinity, have not as many 
been deftroyed ? and will they not every where have been governed accord¬ 
ing to every kind of polity; and at one time pafs from the Idler to the 
greater, and at another from the greater to the Idler; and have become 
worfe from the better, and better from the worle ? 

Clin. It is needfary. 

Guest. Let us therefore affign, if we are able, the caufe of this muta- 


1 From hence it is evident that they arc not genuine Platonifts, who contend that according to 
Plato the world had a beginning. See the Timreus. 
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tion : for perhaps it may exhibit to us the firft generation and mutation 
of polities. 

Clin. You fpeak well. It is therefore necefTary that you fhould readily 
unfold what you conceive to be the truth concerning them, and that we 
fhould at the fame time follow you. 

Guest. Do antient difeourfes then appear to you to poffefs any truth? 

Clin. Of what kind ? 

Guest. That there have been many deftrudtions of the human race, 
through deluges, difeafes, and many other things, in which a very fmall part 
of mankind was left. 

Clin. Every thing of this kind mud be very probable to every one. 

Guest. Let us then confider one of thefe deftru&ions out of many,—I 
mean that which was caufed by a deluge. 

Clin. What ought we to think about this? 

Guest. That thofe who then efcaped the deftru&ion were nearly moun¬ 
tain fhepherds, a few dormant fparks of the human race, preferved on the 
fummits of mountains. 

Clin. Evidently fo. 

Guest. But fuch as thefe mud neceffarily have been ignorant of other 
arts, and of thofe artifices in cities of men towards each other, with a view to 
prerogative and contention, and other bafe ends. 

Clin. It is likely. 

Guest. But we fhall all'o fuppofe that the cities which were fituated in 
plains, and thofe bordering on the fea, entirely perifhed at that time. 

Clin. We will fuppofe fo. 

Guest. We mud affert, therefore, that all inftruments were deftroyed at 
that time, together with every invention pertaining to art, politic dilcipliue, 
or any other certain wifdom. 

Clin. For how, O mod excellent man, if thefe particulars remained 
through the whole of time in the fame perfection as at prefent, could any 
thing new have ever been invented ? It is becaufe an innumerable multitude 
of years was unknown to the inventors. But one or two thoufand years have 
elapfed fince fome things were invented by Daedalus, others by Orpheus, and 
others by Palamedes. The particulars indeed refpeCting mufic were dis¬ 
covered by Marfyas and Olympus; but thofe relating to the lyre by Amphion. 

And 
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And a multitude of other things were, as I may fay, invented by others but 
yefterday. 

Guest. Do you not perceive, O Clinias, that you have omitted to 
mention the friend who was yefterday prefent ? 

Clin. Do you mean Epimenides? 

Guest. I do. For he far excelled all among you in inventions ; and, 
as you fay, brought to perfection in reality what Hefiod had formerly 
divined in his writings. 

Clin. We do fay lo. 

Guest. We mull affert, therefore, that when that devaflation by a 
deluge took place, human affairs were in a Bate of infinite and dreadful 
folitude; that a prodigious part of the earth was unprolific ; and other 
animals having perifhed, fome herds of oxen, and a few goats, which were 
rarely found, fupplied thofe men with food that efcaped the devaflation. 

Clin. Doubtlefs. 

Guest. But are we of opinion that there was then any memory of a 
city, politic difcipline, and legiflation, which is the fubje£t of our prefent 
difcourle ? 

Cun. By no means. 

Guest. From thefe people, therefore, thus circumftanced, all the par¬ 
ticulars which cxift at prefent derived their fubfiflence ; viz. cities and 
politics, arts and laws, many vices and many virtues. 

Clin. How do you fay ? . ■ 

Guest. Can we be of opinion, O wonderful man, that as thofe who 
then exilled were ignorant of many beautiful things pertaining to citizens, 
and many of a contrary nature, they could ever become perfect either in 
virtue or vice ? 

Clin. You fpeak well; and I underflund what you fay. 

Guest. In confequence, therefore, of the progreffion of time, and the 
increafe of the human race, all things advanced to the condition of all 
things at prefent. 

Clin. Mod right. 

Guest. But this was probably not eftefted fuddenly, and in a fhort, but 
in a very extended period of time. 

Cun. It is very proper it fhould be fo. 
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Guest. For I think that fear would prevent all the inhabitants from 
defcending from their elevated abodes to the plains. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. Would not likewife thofe who lived at that time be delighted 
in beholding each other, on account of their paucity ? And would they not 
have nearly loft, as I may fay, all the artificial means of pafting over to each 
other, either by land or fea? I do not therefore think it would be very 
poflible for them to mingle with each other. For iron and brafs and all 
metals would have perilhed, confufed together; fo that it would be im- 
poflible to feparate and bring them into light. Hence trees would be but 
rarely cut down. For, if any inftrument Ihould happen to be left on the 
mountains, thefe rapidly wearing away would vanifh; and no other could 
be made, till the metallic art fhould again be difeovered by men. 

Clin. How indeed could it ? 

Guest. But in how many generations afterwards do we think this 
would take place ? 

Clin. It is evident, in a great many. 

Guest. The arts therefore which are employed about iron and brafs, 
and all fuch things, rnuft at the fame time be involved in darknefs, and 
indeed in a ftill greater degree. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Sedition, therefore, together with war, muft at that time be 
every where extirpated. 

Clin. How fo ? 

Guest. In the firft place, they will be benevolent towards and love each 
other, on account of their folitude. In the next place, food will not be 
the caufe of war to them : for paftures will be rare; a few only perhaps 
remaining from the firft, in which the inhabitants of that time will for the 
moft part live. For they will not by any means be in want of milk and 
animal food. Further ftill, hunting will l'upply them with food, neither of 
a bad kind nor in a fmall quantity. They will likewife poftefs abundance 
of clothing, beds and habitations, together with apparatus pertaining to fire, 
and fuch as has no occafion for fire. The plaftic too and weaving arts 
will not be indigent of iron. But divinity imparted all thefe together with 
thefe arts to men, that, if at any time they Ihould fall into fo great a cala¬ 
mity, 
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miry, they might be able to propagate the human race. On this account, 
at that time they were not very poor, nor were they compelled by poverty 
to quarrel with each other. But neither could they ever become rich, 
becaufe they were without filver and gold. But in any affociation where 
neither riches nor poverty take up their abode, in this the moll juft manners 
will nearly be found. For neither infblence nor injuftice, neither emula¬ 
tion nor envy, can fubfift in fuch a focicty. From thefe caufes, and through 
their innocence which we have fpoken of, they were good. For, when¬ 
ever they heard that any thing was beautiful or bafe, they thought, in con- 
fequence of their innocence, that it was mod truly faid to be fo, and were 
perfuaded. For no one was fufpedted of lying, through his wifdom, as is 
the cafe at prefent; but, believing all that was afferted about Gods and men 
to be true, they lived conformably to what they heard ; on which account 
they were altogether fuch as we a little before reprefented them to be. 

Clin. Thefe things appear both to me and this other to be fo. 

Guest. We fay moreover, that many generations living in this manner, 
both of thofe prior to the deluge and of thofe at prefent, they muft be lefs 
fkilful and lefs learned both in warlike and other arts, which at prefent 
are exercifed by land and lea ; likewife in judicial affairs and feditions, 
which men have devifed both in words and works, with every poftible fub- 
tilty of contrivance, in order to injure and aft unjuftly towards each other. 
That betides this they muft be more innocent, brave, and at the fame time 
modeft, and in every refpeft more juft. But of thefe things we have 
already affigned the caufc. 

Clin. You fpeak with rcdlitude. 

Guest. Thefe things, therefore, have been afferted by us ; and we (hall 
fpeak of every thing confequent to thefe particulars, for the fake of under- 
ftanding what occafion they had at that time for laws, and who was their 
legiflator. 

Clin. You have fpokcu well. 

Guest. Were they, therefore, neither indigent of laws, nor was any 
fuch thing adopted at that time ? For men of that period were un¬ 
acquainted with letters, but lived following the manners and laws, as they 
were called, of their anceftors. 

Clin. It is probable. 
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Guest. But the manner of their polity was this. 

Clin. What? 

■Guest. All of that period appear to me to have called a polity, a dy- 
nafty, which even at prefent fubfifts in many places, both among the 
Greeks and Barbarians. And Homer fays that it was adopted in the 
habitation of the Cyclops; for he thus fpeaks : 

4( By thefe no flatutes and no rights are known. 

No council held, no monarch fills the throne \ 

But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell, 

Or deep in caves whofe entrance leads to hell. 

Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 

HeedleXs of others, to his own fevere 

Clin. Homer appears to you to have been an elegant poet. We have 
alfo met with other pieces, though not many, of his compofing, extremely 
elegant. For we Cretans do not very much make ufe of foreign poems. 

Megil. We however do make ufe of them. And Homer appears to 
me to excell poets of this kind, though he does not deferibe a Laconic, but 
rather throughout his poems an Ionic life. At prefent, indeed, he appears 
to give a good teftimony to your difeourfe, mythologically referring the 
antient condition of mankind to rufticity. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. For he teftifies the truth of our affertion : and we fhall therefore 
admit him as one who indicates that polities of this kind once fublifted. 

Clin. It is well faid. 

Guest. Were not polities of this kind formed from families and kindred 
difperfed through the want ariting from thefe devaftations,—polities, in 
which the oldeft perfon rules over the reft, on account of their origin 
being derived from father and mother; and who following thefe like birds 
produce one herd, are obedient to paternal mandates, and are governed in 
a kingdom, the moft juft of all ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But after this, more of them collecting together into one body, 
they will form larger cities: and firft of all betaking themfelves to agri- 
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culture, at the roots of mountains they will make certain enclofures from 
hedges, as defenfive walls againft the attacks of wild beads, and thus pro¬ 
duce one common and mighty habitation. 

Clin. It is probable that this would be the cafe. 

Guest. But is not this alfo probable ? 

Clin. What? 

Guest. That fince thefe more increafed habitations are compofed from 
fuch as are lefTer and fir ft, each of the fmall ones fhould be prefent, hav¬ 
ing at the fame time its mod anticnt governor, according to alliance, to¬ 
gether with its own proper manners ; and this on account of their living 
fcparate from each other, and having had different parents and preceptors ) 
by whom they have been accuftomed to reverence the Gods, and attend to 
themfelves, the more modeft by the more modeft, the braver by the more 
brave, and fo in all the reft, according as each has fafhioned their fons 
and grandfons, who, as we have faid, will bring with them to this greater 
habitation the peculiar laws under which they have lived. 

Clin. How is it poffible this fhould not be probable ? 

Guest. It is likewife neceflary that every one fhould be pleafed with his 
own laws in the firft place, and with thofe of others in the fecond place. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But we appear to be ignorant that we are entering as it were 
on the beginning of legiflation. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. After thefe things, therefore, it is neceffary that thofe who thus 
affemble together fhould choofe among themfelves in common feme who 
know the legal inftitutions of all of them, and that they fhould openly 
fhow fuch of thefe as they moft approve of, to the common rulers and 
guides of the people,- as to kings, who themfelves approving thefe inftitu¬ 
tions will be called legiflators. But, having appointed their rulers, they 
will form in this mutation of their polity a certain ariftocracy, compofed 
from dynafties, or a certain kingdom. 

Clin. This will doubtlefs afterwards be the cafe. 

Guest. In the next place, therefore, let us fpeak of a third form of 
polity, in which all the forms and pafftons of polities, and at the fame time 
of cities, happen to be found. 


Clin. 
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Clin. Of what kind is this ? That which Homer fignifies, aflferting 
that the third was thus produced after the fecond: 

“ Dardania’s walls he rais’d ; for Ilion then 
(The city fince of many-languag’d men) 

Was not. The natives were content to till 
The fhady foot of Ida*s fount-full hill V’ 

Thefc verfes, and thofe above, about the Cyclops, are in a certain refpedt 
divinely written, and are conformable to nature. For the poetic genus is 
divine, being agitated with facred fury, celebrating many things which 
have happened according to truth, and handling each of them with certain 
graces and mufes. 

Clin. And this very much fo. 

Guest. We will therefore now proceed to confider the preceding fable : 
for, perhaps, fomething of our intention may be fignified by it. Will it 
not be proper to do fo ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We fay then that Troy was built from elevated places, in a 
large and beautiful plain, upon a hill not very lofty, and having many 
rivers which rufh from mount Ida. 

Clin. So it is faid. 

Guest. Muft not we think that this happened a long time after the 
deluge ? 

Clin. How could it be otherwife ? 

Guest. A dreadful oblivion, therefore, of the devaftation we are now 
fpeaking of, muft, as it appears, have been then prefent with them, as 
they thus built their city under many rivers, and which defeended from 
lofty places, and were not afraid to truft themfelves to hills of no great 
altitude. 

Clin. It is perfectly evident, therefore, that they exifted a long time 
after this devaftation. 

Guest. And I am of opinion that many other cities were at that time 
inhabited, in confequence of the increafe of mankind. 

Clin. Certainly. 
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Guest. And tliefe indeed fought againft Troy ; and perhaps by lea, 
all of them now intrepidly ufing that element. 

Clin. It appears lb. 

Guest. But the Achaians, who warred on Troy, fubverted it in the 
tenth year. 

Megil. Entirely l’o. 

Guest. In this time, therefore, or the fpace of ten years, in which Troy 
was befiegfed, many evils happened to the beliegers through the feditions 
of the young men, who received the commanders, when returning to their 
cities and houfes, neither in a becoming nor juft manner, but fo that many 
were flain, and many were exiled. Thofe that were exiled, however, re¬ 
turned, changing their names, and being called Doriens inftead of Acha¬ 
ians, through one Dorieus, who at that time collebled together the exiles. 
And hence you Lacedaemonians mythologize about, and thoroughly difcufs, 
all thefe particulars. 

Megil. Certainly. 

Guest. Hence, as, while difeourfing about laws in the beginning of this 
converfation, we made a digreflion to mufic and intoxication, fo now we 
are led to the fame thing as it were by divinity ; and our difeourfe prefents 
us as it were with a handle for this purpofe. For it has brought us to that 
politic difeipline which you faid was properly inftituted both in Lacedaemon 
and Crete, as by fraternal laws. But now we obtain this prerogative from 
the wandering of our difeourfe, that, while we pafs through certain polities 
and habitations, we behold a firft, fecund, and third city, following each 
other, according to our opinion, in immenfe extenfions of a certain time. 
But now this fourth city, or if you pleafe nation, prefents itfelf to us, 
which was once inhabited, and is fo at prefent; from all which, if we are 
able to underftand what is beautiful or the contrary, refpecling its being 
inhabited, and what laws of the inhabitants preferve what is preferved, or 
corrupt what is corrupted among them, and what change of political infti- 
tutions renders the city happy, we lhall think, O Megillus and Clinias, that 
we have done enough. But all thefe particulars muft be difeuffed by us 
from the beginning, unlefs we call to account what has been faid. 

Megil. If, O gueft, any God will promife us that, if we enter a fecond 
time on the bufinefs of legiflation, we lhall hear neither worfe nor fewer 
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things than what have now been fait), I would make a long journey, and 
the prefent day would appear to me to be fhort, though the God is now- 
turning from the fummer to the winter lolflice. 

Guest. It is proper, as it appears, to contider thefc things. 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Let us then be prefent in thought at that time when Lacedae¬ 
mon, and Argos, and Melfene, and the cities which were in alliance with 
them, were, O Megillus, in lubjeftion to your anceflors. For'then, as it 
is faid in the fable, they thought proper, having triply divided their army, 
to inhabit three cities, Argos, Mellette, and Lacedatmon. 

Megil. Entirely lb. 

Guest. And Temenus, indeed, was made king of Argos, but Cref- 
phontes of MelTcnc, and Eurylthenes in conjunction with Patrocles of 
Lacedaemon. . 

Clin. They were lo. 

Guest. But all thefe took an oath that they would give affiftance, if any 
one Ihould deflroy any of thele dominions. 

Megil. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But inform me, by Jupiter, whether their kingdom or government 
was ever deftroyed by any one ; or whether it was not fubverted by others* 
but by themfelves ? or lhall we lay, that a little before, when we entered 
on this difeourfe, we thought it was fo, but have now forgotten it ? 

Megil. By no means. 

Guest. Now, therefore, we lhall be more able to eftablilh a thing of 
this kind ; for we are led to the fame conclufion, as it appears, by the hif- 
tory of paft tranfaiflions ; fo that we do not purfue in our difeourfe any 
vain thing, but that which has happened and is true. But the following 
particulars have taken place : Three kingdoms, and three cities, having a 
kingly government, mutually fwore, refpefting the laws which they had 
ef ablilhed about governing and being governed, that kings Ihould not reign 
by violence as time and race continued to advance, and that the people, while 
the kings obferved their oath, Ihould not at any time deflroy the king¬ 
doms, nor endeavour that they might be lubverted by others ; but that 
kings Ihould defend both kings and the people when injured, and the 
people, both kings and the people. Was it not lb ? 
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Megil. It was. 

Guest. That therefore which is of the greatef! importance in the efta- 
blifhments of polities was prefent with the legiflators in theie three cities, 
whether the kings themfelves gave laws, or any other perfons. 

Megil. What was this ? 

Guest. That two cities fhould always rife up again!! one which would 
not be perfuaded to obey the eftablifhed laws. 

Megil. It is evident. 

Guest. This alfo many advife legiflators, that they fhould eflablifh 
fuch laws as the people and the multitude will willingly admit; which is 
juft as if fome one fhould advife the maflers of gymnaffic exercifes, or 
phyficians, to take care of and cure the bodies under their direction in an 
agreeable manner. 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. It is, however, often a dcfirable circumftance, when with no 
great degree of pain any one is able to procure for bodies a good habit 
and health. 

Megil. Certainly. 

Guest. This alfo was at that time prefent with them, and contributed 
in no fmall degree to the facility of eflablifhing laws. 

Megil. What was that ? 

Guest. The legiflators had not to procure an equality of pofTefflons, 
which caufes the greatef! of all accufations, and which takes place in other 
cities eftablifhed by laws, when any one endeavours to difturb the poflef- 
fion of land, or to diffolve what is due ; perceiving that equality can never 
fufficiently fubiifl utilefs thefe things take place. For againft him who 
endeavours to difturb every thing of this kind, all men exclaim, that he 
muft not move things which are immoveable. Imprecations likewile are 
uttered again!! him who introduces divifions of land, and the cancelling of 
debts; fo that every man is involved in difficulty on this account. This, 
however, was not the cafe with the Doriens. For land was diftributed to 
them, without envy or controverfy ; and they had no large and antienl 
debts. 

Megil. True. 
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Guest. How therefore came it to pafs, O moft excellent men, that 
their fettlenient in houfes and legiflation came to be lb bad ? 

Megil. How do you mean ? and of what is it you accufe them ? 

Guest. That three houfe-eftablifhments taking place, two of them 
fwiftly corrupted the polity and the laws, and one alone, which was your 
city, remained. 

Megil. You alk a queftion which it is not very eafy to anfwer. 

Guest. But it is proper that, confidering and exploring this at prefent, 
concerning laws, with aged and prudent fport, we Ihould accomplifli the 
journey we have undertaken without moleftation. 

Megil. We ought certainly to do as you fay. 

Guest. Can we therefore fpeculate concerning laws in a more beauti¬ 
ful manner, than by confidering the laws which adorned cities of this- 
kind? or can we think of any-cities and habitations more illuftrious and 
larger than thefe ? 

Megil. It is not eafy to fpeak of others that are preferable to thefe. 

Guest. It is nearly evident, therefore, that, thus prepared, they would 
not only be able fufficiently to defend Peloponnefus, but all Greece, if it 
Ihould be injured by any of the Barbarians; in the fame manner as thofe 
that dwelt about Uion, who, trufting to the power of the Affyrians de¬ 
fended from Ninus, dared to excite war againft Troy. For the form of 
that government, which was Hill prei'erved, was by no means defpicable. 
And as we at prefent fear a mighty king ’, in like manner all at that time 
feared that collected coordination of people. For the deftru&ion of Troy 
a fecond time raifed a great accufation againft them ; becaufe the Trojan 
power was a portion of the Aflyrian government. Againft all thefe, there¬ 
fore, the army at that time was divided into three cities, under the brother 
kings, the offspring of Hercules, and appeared to be beautifully regulated, 
and far more fo than that which came againft Troy. For, in the firft 
place, they were of opinion that the commanders who defeended from 
Hercules were better than thofe that derived their origin from Pelops; 
and in the next place, that this army far furpaffed in virtue that which 
came againft Troy. For thefe conquered, but thofe were vanquilhed by 
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thele, the Achaians by the Doriens. Ought we not thus to think, and that 
at that time they prepared themfelves for battle with this intention ? 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. It is probable, therefore, that they would confider this their 
conftitution to be firmly eftablilhed, and that it would endure for a long 
time, in confequence of their mutually undergoing many dangers and la¬ 
bours, and being under the orderly government of one race, their kings 
being brothers. And bolides this, it is further probable that they ufed many 
prophets, and among thcfe the Delphic Apollo. 

Megil. It is highly probable. 

Guest. But thefe particulars, which appear to be thus great, glided 
away, as it feems, at that time rapidly, except, as we juft now faid, a fmall 
part fituated about the place of your abode; and this part has not ever ceafed 
warring on the two other parts even to the prefent day. For, if the feveral 
parts of the conftitution at that time had unanimoufly confpired to one end* 
they would have pofleffed an irrefiftible power in war.- 

Megil. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. How, therefore, and on what account, was it diffolved ? Does it 
not deferve to be confidered what fortune fubverted a conftitution fo great, 
and of fuch a kind ? 

Megil. Indeed, he who confiders any thing elle will not be able to un- 
derftand either other laws or polities, which preferve beautiful and great 
concerns, or on the contrary deftroy them, if he neglefts thefe things. 

Guest. It feems, therefore, that we have been fortunately led to this 
eonfideration, which is lb well adapted to ourpurpofe. 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, all men ignorant, and at prefent we our- 
felves, while each of us thinks that he beholds a certain beautiful thing, and 
which will produce admirable effefls, when any one is not ignorant how it 
fhould be properly ufed ? But we ourfelves, perhaps, neither think rightly 
about this, nor according to nature. And fhall we not fay, that all men 
err refpefting all other things about which they think in a fimilar manner ? 

Megil. How do you fay? And about what efpecially are you now 
fpeaking ? 

Guest. O, good man, I now laugh at myfelf. For, looking to that army 
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about which we have been fpeaking, it appeared to me to be very beautiful, 
and that a wonderful poffeffion would fall to the lot of the Greeks, as T 
have laid, if any one fhould at that time have ufed it in a proper manner. 

Megil. Did you not fay all thefc things well and prudently ; and, did not 
we properly praiie them ? 

Guest. Perhaps fo. But I think that every one who perceives any thing 
great, and which is endued with much power and ftrength, will be imme¬ 
diately convinced, that if he knows it to be ufed by its pofleiTor, -being fuch 
and fo great, its poffeffor will be happy through accomplilhiug many and 
admirable things. 

Megil. Is not this therefore right? or, how do you fay ? 

Guest. Confider now to what he looks, who, in praifing every thing of 
this kind, fpeaks rightly. And in the firfi place concerning that of which 
we are now lpeaking, how .will ‘thofe commanders of that time, who knew 
properly how to marfhal an army, fortunately make ufe of occalion ? Will 
it not be from their eftablifhing it in fafety, and preferving it perpetually, 
fo that they themfclves may be free, and that they may rule over others 
whom they pleafe ? And, in fhort, that both they and their progeny may 
obtain from all men, both Greeks and Barbarians, whatever they defire ? 
Will they not defire it for the fake of thele things ? 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. He, therefore, who beholding either great wealth, or the illuftrious 
honours of a family, or any thing elle of this kind, fays the very fame things, 
will he not fay fo looking to this, as if through this kind he fhould obtain all 
thath e delires, or the greater part, and fuch as are of the mod confequence ? 

Megil. It appears fo. 

Guest. But there is one common defire of all men, which is fignified by 
our prefent difcourle. 

Megil. What is that ? 

Guest. That all things fhould efpecially happen according to every one’s 
mandate ; but, if not all, at leaf! human affairs. 

Megil. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Since, therefore, all of us perpetually wifh a thing of this kind, 
both when we are adults and advanced in years, we necefTarily pray for this 
to the ead of life. 
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Megil. Certainly. 

Guest. But we alio pray that our friends may obtain the fame things as 
ourfelves. 

Megil. Certainly. 

Guest. But the foil is a friend to the father, viz. the boy to the man. 

Megil. How can it be otherwife ? 

Guest. But many of thofe things which the boy prays may happen to 
himfelf, the father will befeech the Gods to grant that they may not happen 
according to the prayers of his foil. 

Megil. Do you fay that this will be the cafe when he who prays is fool- 
i(h, and while he is yet a youth ? 

Guest. Yes ; and when he is a father, either very old or very young, 
while he knows nothing of things beautiful and juft, but, being atfeded like 
Thefeus to the unfortunate Hippolytus, when dying, will pray with great 
alacrity. But if the foil knows what is beautiful and juft at the fame time, 
does it appear to you that he will join in prayer with the father ? 

Megil. I underftand what you fay. For you appear to me to aflert, that 
we ought not to pray, nor endeavour that all things may be conformable to 
our wilh, but that our will rather may be obedient to our prudence ; and 
that both cities and each of us ought to pray for, and endeavour to obtain, 
the pofTeffion of intellect. 

Guest. Certainly. And that the politician who is a legiflator ought al¬ 
ways to eftablilh legal orders, looking to this, as I remember to have faid 
before, and as I now remind you. For, in the beginning of this converfation, 
you gave it as your opinion, that a good legiflator ought to eftablilh all laws 
for the fake of war ; but I laid that this was to exhort him to compofe laws 
according to one virtue only, when, at the fame time, there are four’virtues; 
and that he ought to look to every virtue, but efpecially towards the lirft, 
which is the leader of them all, and which is prudence, intclled and opinion, 
with love and defire attendant on tliefe. But our dilcourfe returns again to 
the fame thing ; and what I then faid, I now again fay, either if you pleale 
jelling or ferioufly—I aflert then, that it is dangerous to pray without the 
polI'eHion of intellect, but that in this cafe it is better the contrary to what 
we alk Ihould come to pals. If you are of opinion that thele things are 
afferted by me ferioufly, conlider them to be fo. For I now' entirely expedt 

to 



to find you confenting to what wc a little before advanced, that timidity was 
not the caufe of the deftru&ion of kings, and of the whole of that confti- 
tution, nor yet the ignorance in warlike concerns of the governors and go¬ 
verned, but the whole of depravity, and efpecially ignorance about the great- 
eft of human affairs. That thefe things thus happened at that time, and 
mult to happen now, if they any where fublift, and that in following times 
they will no otherwise happen, I w ill endeavour, if you pleafe, to difcover, 
taking reafon for our guide, and unfold it to you as friends to the utmofl of 
my ability. 

Clin. To praife you, O gueft, in words, would be troublefome, but we 
fhall vehemently praife you in the thing itfelf. For we fhall cheerfully fol¬ 
low you in what you have to fay, and in fo doing a liberal and true enco- 
miaft is particularly apparent. 

Guest. You fpeak mofl excellently, O Clinias! and we fhall do as you fay. 

Clin. Thefe things will be fo, if God pleafes. Only fpeak. 

Guest. We fay then, proceeding according to the remaining road of our 
difeourfe, that the greateft ignorance deftroyed that power at that time, and 
that at prefent the fame thing is naturally capable of effecting this. So that, 
if this be the cafe, the legiflator ought to endeavour as far as he is able 
to impart prudence to cities, and exterminate in the higheft degree igno¬ 
rance. 

Clin. It is evident. 

Guest. What then may be juftly called the greateft ignorance ? Confider 
■whether you agree with me in w'hat I am going to fay. For I eftablifh it 
to be fuch as this. 

Clin. What ? 

Guest. When any one does not love, but hates that which appears to 
him to be beautiful, or good; but loves and embraces that which appears to 
him to be bafe and unjuft. I affert that this diffonance of pain and pleafure, 
with rational opinion, is extreme ignorance. But it is the greatejl, becaufe it 
belongs to the multitude of the foul. For that part of the foul which is con- 
verfant with pain and pleafure correfponds to the common people and the 
multitude in a city. When, therefore, the foul oppofes fciences or opinions, 
or reafon, all which naturally govern, this I call ignorance : and it then 
takes place in a city when the multitude will not be perfuaded by the rulers 
6 and 
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and the laws. The fame tiling happens to one man, when though beau¬ 
tiful reafons rcfide in his foul, yet he does not at all a<d conformably, but 
does every thing contrary to them. I Ihould edablifh all thefe mod: inordi¬ 
nate ignorances as belonging to a city, and to every citizen, but not as be¬ 
longing to the artificers, if, O gueft, you underftand what I fay. 

Clin. We underdand you, my friend, and affent to what you fay. 

Guest. Let this then be thus fixed, that to citizens who are after this 
manner ignorant, nothing pertaining to government is to be committed, but 
that they are to be reproached as ignorant, though they Ihould be very Ikilful 
in argument, and pofiefs every thing pertaining to the elegance and celerity 
of the foul. On the other hand, that thofe who are affeifled in a contrary 
manner are to be called wife, though, as it is faid, they Ihould neither know 
their letters, nor how to l'wim, and dominion Ihould be given to thefe as to 
prudent perfons. For how, O friends, can the lead form of prudence fub- 
fid without content ? 

Clin. It cannot. 

Guest. But the mod beautiful and greated of mutual agreements may 
be mod judly called the greated vvifdom; of which he participates who lives 
according to reafon. But he who is void of this, who dedroys his own 
houfe, and is in no rcfpefl a faviour to the city, but every thing of a con¬ 
trary nature,—fuch a one appears to be ignorant with refpedl to thefe parti-, 
culars. Thefe things, therefore, as I jud now faid, mud fubfid in this 
manner. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But ought there not, neceffarily, to be in cities governors and the 
governed ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Be it fo. But of what kind, and how many, are the axioms re- 
fpeSing governing and being governed in great and fmall cities, and in a 
fimilar manner in families? Is not this one of them, that father and mo¬ 
ther, and utiiverfally a begetter Ihould rule over the thing begotten ? Will 
not this be every where a right axiom ? 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. But the next in order is this, that the ingenious Ihould rule over 
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the ignoble. The third, that the more aged ought to govern, and the younger 
to be governed. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But the fourth will be, that (laves fhould be governed, and mailers 
govern. 

Clin. How can it be otherwife ? 

Guest. The fifth will be, I think, that the better character (hould rule 
over the worfe. 

Clin. Youl'peak of a dominion which is extremely neceftary. 

Guest. And of a dominion, which for the moil part fubfifts in all ani¬ 
mals, and is according to nature, as the Theban Pindar fays. But the great- 
eft axiom, as it appears, will be the fixth, which orders the unfcientific to 
follow, but the prudent to lead and govern. And this government, O raoft 
wife Pindar, I (hould nearly fay' was not contrary but according to the na¬ 
ture of law, fubfifting fpontaneoufly and not by violence. 

Ci.in. You fpeak moft rightly. 

Guest. The feventh government we (hall produce to a certain allotment, 
fpeaking of a thing grateful to divinity, and fubfifting with good fortune. 
And we (hall fay it is moft juft, that he who is chofen by lot (hould govern, 
but that he who is rejedted (hould be governed. 

Clin. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. We (hall fay then jocofely to fome one of thofe who proceed with 
great facility to the eftabliftiment of laws, Do you fee, O legifiator, how 
many axioms there are refpefting governors, and how they are naturally 
contrary to each other ? For now we have difeovered a certain fountain of 
feditions, which, it is neceftary you (hould cure. But, in the firft place, con- 
fider with us how, and in what refpeft, the kings of Argos and Melfcne, 
a fling contrary to thefe axioms, deftroyed the power of the Greeks, which 
at that time was wonderful. Was it not becaufe they were ignorant of that 
which is moft rightly laid by Hefiod, That the half is often more than the 
whole ? That is to fay, when the pofteftion of the whole is noxious, but 
lhat of the half is moderate : for, in this cafe, he confidered the moderate as 
more than the immoderate, as being better than the worie. 

Clin. Moft right. 
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Guest. But will this, when happening to kings, deftroy each of them, 
prior to its happening to the people ? 

Clin. It is probable that this is moilly the difeafe of kings, who live 
proudly through luxuries. 

Guest. It is evident, therefore, in the firft place, that the kings at that 
time arrogated to thcmfclves authority over the eftablilhed laws, and that 
their adlions did not accord with what they had celebrated both in difeourfe 
and by an oath. But diflbnancc, as we have laid, being the greateft igno¬ 
rance, though appearing to be wifdom, fubverted all thole particulars through 
confulion and bitter unlkilfulnels. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. Be it fo then. But why is it necellary that the legiflator of that 
time Ihould be fearful refpefling the generation of this palfion ? Shall we 
fay, by the Gods, that to know this is a thing of no great wifdom, and that 
it is not difficult to affert; but that, if any one at that time had forefeen it, 
he would have been more wife than we are ? 

Megil. How do you lay ? 

Guest. We may now, O Megillus, underftand that which was formerly 
tranfafted by you, and, in confequence of knowing this, eafily relate what 
ought then to have been accomplilhed. 

Megil. Speak yet more clearly. 

Guest. This then will be moft clear. 

Megil. What ? 

Guest. If any one gives a greater power to Idler things, fo as to negledt 
mediocrity,—as, for indance, fails to fhips, food to bodies, and dominion to 
fouls,—he would fubvert all things. For, becoming infolent, fome of thel'e 
would rulh to difeafes, and others to injuftice, the offspring of infolence. 
What then do we mean to fay ? It is this, my friends, that the nature of a 
mortal foul is fuch, that no one of thefe can, when young and unreftrained, 
bear the greateft dominion without having its dianoetic pow'er filled with 
folly, which is the greateft difeafe; and that, belides this, it will hate its 
neareft friends; which circumftance, when happening, will fwiftly deftroy 
it, and obfeure the whole of its power. To be afraid of this, in confe¬ 
quence of knowing the moderate, is the province of great legiflators. Hence, 
that which it is eafy to Ice was at that time tranfafted appears to be this. 
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Megil. What? 

Guest. Some God, as it feems, took care of you ; who, forefeeing fu¬ 
ture events, planted for you a twofold generation of kings, from one, and 
by this mean more contra&ed you to the moderate. And further Hill, after 
this a certain human nature, mingling with a certain divine power, and per¬ 
ceiving the effervcfcence of your government, conjoined the prudent power 
of old age with the proud ftrength of noble birth, equalling the decilion 
of men eighty years old, in affairs of the grcatefl concern, with the power 
of kings. But your third faviour, perceiving your diflended and raging go¬ 
vernment, hurled upon it, as a bridle, the power of the Ephori, and led it 
near the power which is determined by lot. Hence, your kingdom being 
mingled from fuch things as are proper, and poffeffing meafure, was both 
preferved itfelf, and became the caufe of fafety to others. For the faction 
of Ariftodemus had never taken place under the government of Temenua 
and Crefphontes, and other legiflators of that time ;-for they were not then 
fufficiently fkilled in iegiflation. For, had they been fo, they never would 
have thought that a juvenile foul, when receiving a dominion from which it 
might be poffible to become a tyrant, fhould be kept within the bounds of 
moderation by oaths. But now a God has fhown you what kind of govern¬ 
ment is necelfary ; and fuch a one ought efpecially to fubiift. But that 
thefe things fhould be known by us, (as I laid before) now they have been 
accomplifhed, is not a thing replete with wifdom. For it is not difficult to 
fee from a paradigm a thing which has been tranfa&ed. But if any one 
could then have forefecn thefe particulars, and had been able to moderate 
the governments, and to form one from the three, he would have preferved 
all the beautiful conceptions of that time, and neither the Pcrfian fleet, nor 
any other which has been defpifed by us as of no account, would have failed 
with hofiile intentions into Greece. 

Clin. You fpeak the truth. 

Guest. Hence, O Clinias, they made a fhameful refiftanee. I fay fhame- 
ful, not becaufe thofe who at that time vanquifhed by fca and land did not 
conquer in a becoming manner, but what I call fhameful at that time is 
this : in the firft place, becaufe one of thofe three cities only fought in defence 
of Greece, but the other two were fb bafely corrupted, that one of them 
hindered Lacedxmon from affifting Greece, by warring againfl it with all 
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its ftrength; and the other obtaining the chief authority in thofe times, 
refpe&ing diftribution, or about Argos, would neither hear, nor give any 
alii ft ante when called upon to repell the Barbarian. But many things 
might be adduced relative to the tranfaflions of thofe times, about that war, 
by which the conduft of the two cities towards Greece might be accufed 
as ftiameful, For thofe who affert that they defended Greece do not fpeak 
rightly ; lince, unlcfs the common opinion of the Athenians and Lacedaemo¬ 
nians had refilled the approaching flavery, all things would nearly have been 
mingled together, the race of Greeks with Greeks, the Barbarians with 
Greeks, and the Greeks with Barbarians; juft as at prefent, in confequence 
of the Perlians tyrannizing, Greece being feparated in a diforderly manner 
is badly inhabited. 7 hefe are the things, O Ciinias and Megillus, which we 
have to urge againft antient politicians and legiflators, and likewife thofe 
of the prefent day, that, exploring the caufes of thefe, we may difeover 
what elie ought to be done. Such as is that which we now affert, that it is 
not proper to eftabhfh great nor unmingled governments; conftdering this, 
that a city ought to be free and prudent, and a friend to itfelf; and that a 
legiflator ought to give laws looking to thefe particulars. But we rnuft not 
wonder, if we often propofe other things, and affert that the legiflator ought 
to regard thefe in giving laws, though they are not the fame with what 
we have previoufly delivered. But it is proper to infer, that when we lav 
the legiflator ought to look to temperance, or prudence, or friendlhip, our 
defign is not different, but the fame : and you muft not be difturbed on finding 
us ufing many other words of this kind. 

Clin. We (hall endeavour to do l'o by repeating your difcourle. But 
now inform us what you meant by laying that a legiflator ought to look to 
friendlhip, liberty, and prudence. 

Guest. You lhall now hear. There are as it were two mothers of p.oli- 
ties, from which he who fays that others are produced will fpeak rightly.. 
It is neceflary to call one of thefe a monarchy, but the other a democracy. The 
race of the Perfians polfeffes the fumtnit of the one, but that of the other is pol- 
feffed by us. But all other forms of polities are nearly, as I have laid, varioufly 
compoled from thefe. It is proper, therefore, and neceflary, that a city 
Ihould participate of both thefe, if it is to be free, and friendly in con- 
jumflion with prudence. But this our dilcourfe willies to ordain, when 
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it fays, that a city can never be beautifully governed while it is deflitutc 
of thefe. 

Clin. For how can it ? 

Guest. When, therefore, the one embraces monarchy, but the other 
liberty, more than is proper, neither will preferve the mediocrity of thefe. 
Your cities however, Laconia and Crete, poffefs it more than others. And 
this was the cafe with the Athenians and Perfians formerly, but now they 
poffefs lefs of this mediocrity. But fliall we difcufs the caufes of this, or 
not ? 

Clin. Entirely fo, if we wifh to accomplilh our propofed defign. 

Guest. Let us hear therefore. The Perfians under the reign of Cvrus, 
poffefling more of the mediocrity of flavery and freedom, were in the fir/l 
place themfelves free; and in the next place they were the lords of many 
others. For the governors imparted liberty to the governed, and by leading 
them to equality the foldiers had a greater friendthip for the commanders, 
and conduced themfelves with alacrity in dangers. And if any one among 
them was prudent, and able to give advice, as the king was not envious, but 
permitted liberty of fpeech, and honoured thofe who were able to advife, he 
openly exhibited the common power of prudence. And at that time he 
gave them all things, through liberty, friendfhip, and a communion of 
intellect. 

Clin. It appears that the particulars which you have now mentioned 
thus fubfifted at that time. 

Guest. How then came that government to be almoft deftroyed under 
the reign of Cambyfes, and again nearly reftored under that of Darius? 
Are vou willing that we (liould fpeak as it we ufed divination ? 

Clin. Certainly; for this will contribute to our defign. 

Guest. Refpedling Cyrus, therefore, I thus divine; that in other par¬ 
ticulars he was a good commander, and a lover of his country, but that he 
did not at all apply himfelf to right difeipline, nor attend to ceconomy. 

Clin. But why muff we fay fo ? 

Guest. He appears from his youth to have paffed his life in the army, 
and to have committed the education of his fons to women. But thele 
educated them as perfons happy and bleffed from their childhood, and as 
indigent of nothing. Hence, as being fufficiently happy, they forbade any 
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one to oppofe them in any refpeft, and compelled every one to praife all 
their words and actions. After this manner were they educated by certain 
women. 

Clin. You fpeak, as it feems, of a fine education. 

Guest. Of a feminine one indeed, introduced by royal women, who 
became fuddenly rich ; and which took place during a fcarcity of men, who 
through wars, and a multitude of dangers, had not leifure to attend to the 
education of youth. 

Cun'. It is probable that this was the cafe. 

Guest. But the father of thefe children poffeflfed cattle and fheep, and 
herds of men, and of many other animals; but he was ignorant that thofe 
to whom he was to leave all thefe, were not inftruCted in their paternal or 
Perfian art (the Perfians being fhepherds, the offspring of a rough country,, 
and the methods being hard by which they rendered the fhepherds' very 
■ftrong, able to pais the night out of doors, to be vigilant, and to fight if 
there was occafion). But he fullered women and Median eunuchs to 
educate his fons, who corrupted difeipline through what is called felicity. 
Hence they came to be fuch as it is likely thofe muft be who are educated 
without reproof. The foils, therefore, on the death' of Cyrus taking 
pofleflion of the government, and being full of luxury and unacquainted 
with reproof, in the firft place, one flew the other in confequence of in¬ 
dignantly bearing equality : and in the next place, Cambyfes, raging through 
intoxication and ignorance, deftroyed the kingdom through the Medes, and 
a certain perfon who was then called the eunuch, and who defpifed his folly. 

Clin. Thefe things alfo are reported; and it appears that they nearly 
happened in this manner. 

Guest. And it is likewife laid, that the government came again to the. 
Perfians through Darius and feven others.. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But let us behold, following the order of difeourfe. For Darius 
was neither the fon of a king, nor educated in a luxurious manner. But 
coming to the government, and receiving it as the feventh, he divided it 
into feven parts, of which at prefent fome fmall dreams remain. He like¬ 
wife was of opinion that men fhould live under laws which contribute to a 
certain common equality ; and made that diflribution legitimate, which 
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Cyrus had promifed the Perfians; thus imparting friendftiip and communion 
to all the Perfians, and alluring the vulgar among them by money and gifts. 
Being thus beloved by his loldiers, he fubdued regions not lets in number 
than Cyrus had left. After Darius, Xerxes reigned, who was again edu¬ 
cated in a royal and luxurious manner. But, O Darius ! we may, perhaps, 
molt juftly fay you was not warned by the evil conduit of Cyrus, but edu¬ 
cated Xerxes in the fame manners in which Cyrus educated Cambyfes. He, 
therefore, as being the offspring of the fame difripline, acted in a manner 
timilar to Cambyfes. And, indeed, from this time fcarcely any of the Perfian 
kings were truly great, except in name. But the caut'e of this, according 
to my reafoning, was not fortune, but a vicious life, which the ions of 
thofe who were remarkably rich and tyrannical for the moil part lived. 
For neither boy, nor man, nor old man, can ever become illuftrious in virtue 
from fuch an education. And thefe are the things which we fay fhould be 
confidered by a legiflator, and by us at prefent. But it is juft, O Lacede¬ 
monians, to confer this praife upon your city, that you never diftribute any 
remarkable honour or nutriment to either a poor or rich man, to a king or 
a private perfon, which the oracle of fome God has not from the firft or¬ 
dered you to diftribute. For it is not proper that he who excels in riches, 
or fwiftnefs, or beauty, or ftrengtb, without the pofleftion of fome virtue, 
ftiould obtain the higheft honours in a city; nor even if he poffefles fome 
virtue, if it is- not attended with temperance. 

Clin. What do you mean by aflerting this, O gueft ? 

Guest. Is not fortitude one part of virtue? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Do you, therefore, judge, on hearing what 1 fhall advanc?. Would 
you be pleafed with any domeftic or neighbour who was exceffively brave, 
yet not temperate, but the contrary ? 

Clin. Predict better things of me. 

Guest. But what? Would you be pleafed with one who was an artift, 
and wife in things of this kind, but at the fame time unjuft ? 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. But juftice is never produced without temperance. 

Clin. How can it be otherwife ? 

Guest. But neither did lie who was juft now confidered by us as wife, be- 
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caufe he poffefled pleafures and pains, according with and following right 
reafon, become fo without temperance. 

Clin. Certainly not. 

Guest. But, further Hill, we fhould alfo cotifider this, that we may be¬ 
hold how honours are properly or improperly diftributed in cities. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. Whether temperance, if it fubfifts alone in the foul without 
every other virtue, can with juftice become either honourable or dilhonour- 
able ? 

Clin. I know not what to anfwcr. 

Guest. You fpeak modeftly. And I think you would reply, that in this 
cafe it would fubfift inharmonioufly. 

Clin. You have very properly anfwered for me. 

Guest. Be it fo then. But the addition which we made ufe of, of ho¬ 
nourable and dilhonourable, did not deferve a reply, but ought rather to 
have been palled over in irrational (ilence. 

Clin. You appear to me to fpeak concerning temperance. 

Guest. I do. But that which is of more advantage to us than other 
things, if it is efpecially honoured with an addition, it will be moll rightly 
honoured ; that which is fecond in utility, when honoured in a fecondary 
manner ; and thus every thing will be properly honoured when it receives 
confequent honours in the order of fucceffion. 

Clin. This will be the cafe. 

Guest. What then ? Shall we not fay that it is the province of the legis¬ 
lator to dillribute thefe ? 

Clin. And very much fo. 

Guest. Are you willing that we fhould invert him with the power of 
diftributing all things, both pertaining to every work, and to trifling parti¬ 
culars ? And lhall we not endeavour to give a triple divifion, fince we alfo 
are in a certain refpett defirous of laws; dividing things greateft, fecond, 
and third, apart from each other? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We fay then that a city, in order that it may be preferved, and 
may he happy to the utmoft of human power, ought neceflfarily to dillribute 
honours and dilhonours in a proper manner. 
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Cl ib. Right, 

Guest. Proper diftribution, therefore, is this, to eftablifh the goods per¬ 
taining to the foul, as the moft excellent and firft in rank, temperance at the 
fame time being prefent with the foul: but as feeond in rank, things beau¬ 
tiful and good pertaining to the body ; and in the third place, things per¬ 
taining to poffeffions and riches. If any legiflator or city proceeds without 
tbefe, and either caufes riches to be honoured, or through honours renders 
fomething which is pofterior, prior, they will ad neither in a holy nor in a 
political manner. Shall thefe things be faid by us, or how ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. A confideration of the Periian polity caufed us to fpeak more co- 
pioufly about thefe particulars. But we found that they became Bill worfe ; 
and we fay that this was owing to their depriving the people of liberty in 
an immoderate degree. Likewife, by introducing the defpotic more than 
was proper, they deftroyed friendfhip and fociety in the city. But, thefe 
being corrupted, the deliberation of the rulers is not directed to the governed 
and the people, but to the advantage of their own government. Indeed, 
for the fake of a trifling benefit which might accrue to themfelves, cities 
have been entirely fubverted, and friendly nations deftroyed by fire. Hence, 
hating in an hoflile manner, and without pity, they are alfo hated. And 
w hen there is occafion for the people to fight for them, and they aflemble 
for this purpofe, they do not find in them a general confent to undergo dan¬ 
ger, and fight with alacrity. But though they poffefs myriads, and indeed 
innumerable fubjeds, yet they are all ufelefs for the purpofes of war. 
Hence, as if they were in want of men, they procure fome for hire; and 
thus think they fhall be fafe under the protedion of mercenary and foreign 
foldiers. Befides all this, they are compelled to be unlearned, afferting fe- 
rioufly, that whatever is called honourable or beautiful in the city is a mere 
trifle w hen compared to filver and gold. 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But we have fpoken fufficiently concerning the affairs of the 
Perfians, which do not fubfift in a proper manner, through exceffive flavery 
and defpotifrn. 

MSgil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But, after this, it is proper in a fimilar manner to difeufs the Attic 
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polity, tliat it mav appear how perfed liberty, exempt from all government, 
is in no fmnll degree worfe than that which is moderately in fubjediion to 
others. For at that time in which the Perfians invaded Greece, and perhaps 
nearly all Europe, our polity was antient, and we had certain governments 
compofed of four divilions. A certain Ihame, too, at that time w as a del'pot, 
through which we were then defirous to live in lubjeciion to the laws. Be- 
fides this, the magnitude of that military force, which Ipread itlelt over the 
land and fea, produced an immenfe fear, and caufed us to be in ftill greater 
fubjedtion to the governors and laws then cxifting. And from thefe caufes 
the higheft degree of friendfhip fubfifted between us. For nearly ten years 
before the naval battle in Salamis, Datrs, being fent by Darius, led a Perfian 
army againft the Athenians and Eretrienfes in order to reduce them to 
flavery; Darius at the fame time threatening him with death unlefs he en- 
flaved thefe nations. Datis, therefore, in a very Ihort time entirely fubdued 
them with an innumerable multitude of forces ; and a certain dreadful ru¬ 
mour reached our city, that not one of the Eretrienfes had efcaped, but that 
the foldiers of Datis had bound the hands of the Eretrienfes together, and 
plundered all their city. This rumour, whether true or not, terrified both 
the other Greeks, and alfo the Athenians, who in confequence of this fend¬ 
ing ambafladors to every part of Greece for the purpofe of procuring affift- 
ance, no one aided them except the Lacedaemonians. And even they, in¬ 
deed, whether they were hindered by being engaged in a war at that time 
againft Mefiene, or by fome other circumftance (for we are unacquainted 
with the true reafon), did not come till one day after the battle at Marathon. 
After this, mighty preparations and innumerable threats of the king are faid 
to have taken place. In the mean time Darius is faid to have died, who 
was fucceeded in the government by his ton, at that time extremely young, 
and who in no refpedt abandoned his father’s undertaking. But the Athe¬ 
nians were of opinion, that the whole of his preparation would be diredted 
againft them, on account of the battle at Marathon. And hearing that 
mount Athos was dug through, the Ifcllefpont joined, and a great multi, 
tude of ftlips collected, they thought that there was no lafety for them by 
land or by fea. For they were unwilling to confide in the aftiftance of any 
one, reeolledling that, when on the firft invafion of the Perlians the Eretri¬ 
enfes were \anqudhcd, no one gave them affiftance, or expoled themlelves 
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to danger by fighting in their defence. But it appeared to them that the 
fame thing would then take place by land. And again, when they looked 
to the fea, they faw that all fafety was excluded there, fmee more than a 
thoufand (hips were coming againft them. They perceived, therefore, only 
one mean of fafety, and that was (lender and dubious. For, looking back 
upon former tranfadlions, and confidering how they had fought without any 
profpeCl of fuccets,—being borne along by this hope, they found their only 
refuge was in themfelves and the Gods. This, therefore, united all of them 
in friendfhip with each other. I mean the fear which was then prefent, to¬ 
gether with that which before this the laws had produced in thole that were 
obedient to them. This in our former dilcourfe we have frequently called 
fhame, and to which we have faid all thofe mud be lubfervient who defire 
to become worthy characters. For he who is a (lave to this is free and in¬ 
trepid. Unlefs this fear, thereforfe, had been then prefent, they would never, 
collecting themfelves together, have defended their temples, their tombs, 
and their country, together with their other familiars and friends, as at that 
time they defended them, but we (hould have been widely feparated from 
each other. 

Megii,. And very much fo, O gueft. You likewife fpeak very properly, 
and in a manner becoming both yourfelf and your country. 

Guest. Be it fo, O Megillus ! For it is juft to difeourfe with you about 
the particulars which happened at that time, becaufe you retain the nature 
of your parents. But do you and Clinias contider whether we fay any thing 
accommodated to legiflation. For I do not difeufs thefe things for the fake 
of fables : but behold on what account I fpeak. For, in a certain refpeift, 
the fame thing happens to us which happened to the Perfians : for they led 
the people to every kind of flavery ; but we, on the contrary, invite the 
multitude to every kind of freedom. But how and what we (ball fpeak re- 
fpeCting this affair, our former difeourfes after a manner beautifully de- 
monftrate. 

Megil. You fpeak well. But endeavour to fignify to us in a (fill clearer 
manner what you have now faid. 

Guest. Be it fo. The people, O friends, with us, according to an- 
tient laws, were not the lords of any thing, but after a manner they were 
voluntarily fubfervient to the laws. 
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Megil. What laws do you fpeak of? 

Guest. Thole which were then eftablilhed about mufic, that we may 
fhow from the beginning how liberty came to be bellowed in an extreme 
degree. For then mufic was divided by us into certain l'pecies and figures; 
and one fpeciesof the ode confitled in prayers to the Gods, which are called 
by the name of hymns. But another fpecies of the ode, contrary to this, 
may be faid efpecially to conlift in lamentations. Again, another fpecies 
confifts in paeons: another celebrates the generation of Bacchus, and is, I 
think, called dithyrambos : and another fpecies is denominated laws per¬ 
taining to the harp. Thcfie, and fome others, being eflablifhed, it was not 
lawful to ufe one fpecies of melody inftead of another. But the authority 
of knowing thefe, and, at the fame time, judging refpecting them, and con¬ 
demning them when improper, was not inverted in the pipe, nor in the 
ignorant clamours of the multitude, as at prefect, nor yet in thofe who ex- 
prefs their applaufe by clapping their hands,—but in men illuftrious for their 
erudition, and who were permitted to hear to the end in filence. But boys, 
pedagogues, and the numerous vulgar, were admonifhed to behave orderly 
by a rod. Thefe things being eftablifhed in fo orderly a manner, the multi¬ 
tude of citizens willingly l'ubmitted to be governed, and did not dare to 
judge in a tumultuous manner. But after this, in the courle of time, the 
poets themfelves became the leaders of this unlawful privation of the mule. 
Thefe, indeed, naturally pofTerted the poetic genius, but were unlkilled to 
a degree of folly in what is juft and lawful refpefting mufic. They like- 
wife celebrated the orgies of Bacchus, and purfued pleafure more than was 
becoming. Befides this, they mingled lamentations with hymns, and pasons 
with dithyrambic compolitions. They imitated with harps the found of the 
pipe, and mingled all things with all, involuntarily deceiving through their 
ignorance of mufic. For they aliened that it did not poffefs any rectitude 
whatever; but that any one, whether he was a worthy or a worthlefs man, 
might judge with the greateft rectitude from the pleafure which it produced 
in the hearer. Compofing, therefore, poems of this kind, and thus fpeaking 
publicly, they caufed the multitude to adt in an unlawful and daring man¬ 
ner with refpedt to mufic, by perfuading them that they were fufficient 
judges of harmony. Hence theatres, from being filent, came to be noify, 
as if capable of hearing what in the mufes was beautiful, or the contrary : 

and 
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and thus, inftead of an ariftocracv, a certain depraved theatrical dominion was 
produced. For, if only a democracy of free men had fubfifted, nothing 
very dire would have taken place: but now, through mufic, an opinion 
came to us of the wifdom of all men in all things, and a tranfgreffion of 
law in conjunction with liberty followed. For they became intrepid, as if 
endued with knowledge; and this privation of fear produced impudence. 
For when the opinion of a more excellent perfon, through confidence, is not 
dreaded, this is nearly bafe impudence, and is produced from a certain 
liberty vehemently daring. 

Megil. You fpeak moil true. 

Guest. An unwillingnefs to become fubfervieut to governors is the con- 
fequence of this liberty : and this is attended with a defertion of the fervice 
and admonitions of father, mother, and elders. After this follows, as now 
being near the confummation of the whole, difobedience to the laws. When 
arrived at this extremity, oaths and faith, and the cultivation of the divi¬ 
nities, are neglected. Hence they exhibit and imitate that antient Titanic 
nature, which is celebrated by poets ; and again returning to the manners of 
that period, they lead a life involved in difficulties, and find no end to their 
evils. But ou what account have thefe things been faid by us ? It appears 
to me that difeourfe, like a horfe, fhould be reftrained on every fide, left, 
having its mouth unbridled, and ruftiing onward, we fhould at length, ac¬ 
cording to the proverb, fall from an afs. It is proper therefore to alk, on 
what account thefe things have been faid. 

Megil. It is fo. 

Guest. On what account, therefore, have we afferted thefe things ? 

Megil. On what account ? 

Guest. We have faid that a legiflator ought to give laws regarding three 
things ; that the city which receives his laws be free, friendly to itfelf, and 
endued with intellect. Was not this what we faid ? 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. For the fake of thefe things we adduced two fpecies of govern¬ 
ment, one moft defpotic, and the other mod free; and we have confidered 
which of thefe was rightly adminiftered. But, receiving a certain mediocrity 
in each, in the one of defpotifm, and in the other of liberty, we have feen 
that a profperous condition of affairs will by thefe means be produced ; but 
4 that 
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that the contrary will be the cafe when each is carried to an extreme, the 
one of llavery, and the other of liberty. 

Megil. You fpeak mod: true. 

Guest. But, for the fake of thefe things, we confidered the nature of the 
Doric army, the roots of the Dardan mountains, and the maritime habita¬ 
tion. We likewife confidered, on the fame account, thofe firft men who 
efcaped the devaluation of the deluge ; and difeourfed about malic and in¬ 
toxication, and things yet prior to thefe. For all thefe particulars have 
been difculfed, for the purpofe of perceiving how a city may be inhabited 
in the bed: manner, and how every private individual in it may lead the mod 
excellent life. But if by all this we have accomplifhed any thing of con- 
fequence, what can be faid againft us, O Megillus and Clinias ? 

Clin. I feem to myfelf, O gueft, to perceive fomething. For it appears 
that wc have fortunately difculfed all thefe particulars. For I nearly am at 
prefent in want of them ; and both you and Megillus here have very oppor¬ 
tunely met with me. For I will not conceal from you that which has now 
happened to me, but I will make it ferve as an omen. The greateft part 
of Crete, then, endeavours at prefent to eftablifh a certain colony, and com¬ 
mits the management of it to the Cnoffians. But the city of the Cnoflians 
appoints me and nine others to manage this affair ; and at the fame time 
orders us to eftablifh thofe laws which pleafe us Cretans, and which may be 
collected from other nations. And if thofe of other nations fhall appear to be 
better than our own, it enjoins us not to reject them becaufe they are foreign. 
We fhall now, therefore, beftow this favour both upon ourfelves and you. 
For, making a feleflion out of what has been faid, we fhall eftablifh a city in 
our difeourfe, and conlider it from the firft time of its being inhabited. For 
thus a confideration of the objcdl of our inquiry will take place, and which 
at the fame time may be uleful to me in the eftablifhment of my future city* 

Guest. You do not announce war, O gueft. Unlefs, therefore, it fhould 
not be agreeable to Megillus, be perfuaded that I fhall give you every aflift- 
ance in my power. 

Clin. You fpeak well. 

Megil. You may likewife depend on my affiftance, 

. Guest. You both fpeak in the moft becoming manner. Let us therefore 
endeavour, in the firft place, to built a city in difeourfe. 

THE END OK THE THIRD BOOK. 
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Come then, what kind of a city is it proper to think this Ihould be ? I 
do not now alk about its prefent or future name (for this, perhaps, may 
be owing to its colonization, qr fome particular place; or, perhaps, the 
furname of fome river or fountain, or of the Gods there refident, may have 
given a denomination to the new city by its celebrity) ; but this is rather 
what I wilh to alk concerning it, whether it is fituated near the lea, or on the 
main land ? 


Clin. The city, of which we are now fpeaking, O gueit, is diftant 
from the fea about eighty ftadia. 

Guest. Are there any ports near it, or is it entirely without a port? 

Clin. It is furnilhed with ports, O gueft, in the greateft polfible degree. 

Guest. Strange ! What do you fay r But is this region likewife all-pro¬ 
lific, or is it indigent of fome things ? ’ 

Clin. It is nearly indigent of nothing. 

Guest. Is any city fituated near it? 

Clin. Not very much fo; on which account it became colonized. For, 
an antient expulfion of the inhabitants having taken place in this city, the 
country was rendered defolate for an immenfe fpace of time. 

Guest. But how is it circumftanced with refpcfl to plains, mountains, 
and woods ? 


Clin. It is (imilar to the whole of the reft of Crete. 

Guest. Do you mean to lay that it is more rough than plain ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

. Guest. It is not therefore incurably unfit for the acquifition of virtue. 
For, if it was fituated near the lea, and abounded with ports, but was not 
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all-prolific, but indigent of many things, it would require for itfelf fome 
mighty faviour, and certain divine legiflators, that it might be preferved from 
many various and depraved manners to which it would be naturally difpofed. 
But now its diftance of eighty ftadia becomes its confolation. It is indeed 
fituated nearer the lea than is becoming, on which account it abounds as 
you fay with ports ; but, at the fame time, this is a defirable circumftance. 
For the vicinity of the fea to this region renders it every day pleafant, though 
this proximity is in reality extremely lalt and bitter. For, filling it with the 
defire of gain, through merchandize, it produces in the fouls of the inhabit¬ 
ants craft and unfaithfulnefs ; and thus renders the city both unfaithful and 
unfriendly to itfelf, and in a fimilar manner to other nations. As a confo¬ 
lation, however, under thefe diladvantages, it pollfeires an all-prolific foil ; 
but, being rough, it is evident that it will not be abundantly, though it is all- 
prolific. For, if this were the cafe, in confequence of great exportation, it 
would again polfefs gold and filver coin in abundance; a greater evil than 
which cannot, as I may fay, exift, if one thing is compared with another, 
nor can any thing in a city be more adverfe to the polTeffion of generous 
and juft manners, as, if we recoiled, we faid before. 

Clin. We do recoiled; and we allow that what was then and is now 
faid is right. 

Guest. But what? Does this region poftefs materialsproperforbuildinglhips? 

Clin. It has not any fir-trees which deferve to be mentioned, nor yet 
any pines. It likewife has not many cyprefs trees ; and very few plane- or 
pitch-producing trees are to be found in it, which fhipwrights neceflarily 
ufe in conftruding the interior parts of Ihips. 

Guest. In this refped likewife the nature of the country is not badly 
difpofed. 

Clin. How fo ? 

Guest. Becaufe it is good for a city to be incapable of eafily imitating its 
enemies in bale imitations. 

Clin. On account of which of the things that have been advanced do 
you fpeak in this manner ? 

Guest. Obferve me, O divine man ! I am looking to that which was 
afterted in the beginning about the Cretan laws, which you faid regarded one 
particular, viz. war; but I laid that fuch laws, becaufe they were efta- 
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blilhed with a view to virtue, were well eftablilhed ; but becaule they re¬ 
garded only a part, and not the whole of virtue, I did not altogether approve 
ot them. Do you therefore oblerve me in the prefent bufinels of legillation, 
and confider .whether I legally eftablilh any thing tending to virtue, or to any 
part of virtue. For it is with me a fundamental pofttion, that he only efta- 
blilhes laws in a proper manner, who, like an archer, always direfts his 
attention thither where alone fomething of the beautiful in conduct will 
always follow, but who leaves all other things, whether riches or any thing 
clle of this kind, when they fubfift without beautiful manners. But I call 
the imitation of enemies then vicious, when any one redding near the fea is 
injured by enemies, as in the following inftance, For I will relate a cir- 
eumftance to you, though not with any intention of calling to mind a pall 
injury. Minos, in confequence of poffeffing great power by lea, impofed a 
heavy tribute on the Attic regioh. But the Athenians at that time had not 
fhips of war as at prefent; nor did their country abound in wood well 
adapted for building Ihips. Hence they could not, through nautical imita¬ 
tion, becoming themfelves failors, immediately at that time defend them- 
felves againft their enemies. And they would have done better if they had 
often loft feven young men, inftead of fuffering that which happened to 
them. For, inftead ol lighting on land, and in a legal manner, in confe¬ 
quence of becoming failors they were accuftomed to leap running in clofe 
array into the Ihips, and again rapidly to abandon them ; and appeared to 
themfelves to adt in no refpedl bafe, in not daring to die, and wait for the 
attacks of the enemy. But they had a plaufible pretext at hand, afferting 
that, by throwing away their arms, they could not be accufed of lhameful 
flight. They fay, that language of this kind came to be adopted in confe¬ 
quence of naval engagements; language by no means worthy of infinite 
praife, but the contrary. For it is never proper to be accuftomed to bafe 
manners, and efpecially for the bell part of the citizens. But it appears 
from Homer, that a conduft of this kind is not beautiful. For Ulylfes re¬ 
proves Agamemnon for exhorting the Greeks, who at that time were en¬ 
gaged in fight againft the Trojans, to draw their Ihips to the fea. But Ulylfes 
thus reproves him : 

“ Is this a general’s voice, that calls to flight 

While war hangs doubtful, while bis foldiers fight ? 


What 
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What more could Troy ? What yet their fate denies 
Thou giv’fi; the foe: all Greece becomes their prize. 

No more the troops (our hoi (led fails in view, 

Themfelves abandon’d) (hall the fight purfue ; 

But thy (hips flying, with defpair (hall fee. 

And owe deflru&ion to a prince like thee 

Homer therefore knew that three-banked galleys prepared for flight were 
bad in naval engagements. For lions, by tiling manners of this kind, might 
be accuftomed to fly from flags. Befides this, the naval powers of cities 
do not together with lafety bellow honours on the mod beautiful of war¬ 
like concerns. For, in confequence of naval affairs fubfifting through pilot¬ 
ing, the government of fifty men, and rowing, men of all-various deferiptions 
and of no great worth being employed for thefe purpofes, no one can bellow 
honours upon individuals in a proper manner. Though deprived of this, 
how can a polity he in a good condition ? 

Clin. It is nearly impoffible. But, O guefl, we Cretans fay that the naval 
battle at Salamis of the Greeks againfl the Barbarians preferved Greece. 

Guest. And, indeed, many both of the Greeks and Barbarians affert the 
fame thing. But we, my friend, viz. I and Megilius here, fay, that the 
pedeftrious battle at Marathon and Plataea; was the one the beginning, and 
the other the end, of fafety to the Greeks. And, in fhort, that we may fpeak of 
the battles which at that time preferved us, fome of them were advantageous, 
but others not fo, to the Greeks. For to the battle at Salamis I add that at 
Artemifium. But now, looking to the virtue of a polity, let us confider the 
nature of the region, and the order of the laws ; not thinking, with the 
vulgar, that to be preferved, and to exift, is alone to mankind the moft 
honourable of all things, but to become and continue to be the moft excellent 
characters during the whole period of their exiftence. And this I think has 
been faid by us in the former part of our difeourfe. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We will therefore alone confider this, if we are in that path 
which is beft for a city, refpe&ing habitations, and the eftablifhment of laws. 

Clin. And vve are very much lb. 

Guest. Inform me, therefore, as that which is confequent to thefe things. 


1 Iliad, lib. xiv. 
O 2 
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who the people are that are to inhabit your colony; whether fuch as are 
willing from every-part of Crete, fo as that a great multitude will be 
collected from its feveral cities; or whether they are fuch as are chofen for 
the purpol'e of cultivating the land ? For you do not coliedl fuch of the 
Greeks as are willing ; though I fee that fome of you from Argos, and 
yEgina, and other parts of Greece, inhabit this region. But inform me at 
prefent whence you will derive this army of citizens. 

Clin. I think it will be procured from the whole of Crete. And it appears 
to me that thofe from Peloponnefus will be received for inhabitants, in pre¬ 
ference to the other Greeks. For, what you faid juft now you faid truly : I 
mean, that thefe are from Argos : for the race which is moft celebrated here 
at prefent is Gortynic, becaufe it migrated hither from the Peloponnefian 
Gortyna. 

Guest. This eftablifhment ofia colony, therefore, is not fimilarly eafy to 
cities, fince it does not take place after the manner of a fwarm of bees, one race 
of friends proceeding from one region, and from friends, in order to form a 
fettlement, being as it were befieged by a certain narrownefs of land, or 
forced by other inconveniences of a fimilar nature. But it fometimes 
happens that a part of a city, being violently urged by feditions, is com¬ 
pelled to fettle in fome other place. And fometimes a whole city is 
forced to fly, in confequence of being vanquifhed in war. It is, there¬ 
fore, partly eafy for thefe to be colonized, and governed by laws, and partly 
difficult. For, when a colony is of one race, fpeaking the fame language, 
and obeying the fame laws, it is united by a certain friendfhip, and has a 
communion of priefts, and every thing elle of a fimilar kind ; but it will not 
eafily endure different laws, and a polity foreign to its own. But fuch a 
colony, having been forced to {"edition through the badnefs of its laws, and 
ftill defiring through cuftom thofe priftine manners by which it was cor¬ 
rupted, becomes, in confequence of this, refradtory and difobedient to its 
colonizer and legiflator. But when a colony is compofed of all-various 
tribes, it will perhaps be more willingly obedient to certain new laws ; but 
to confpire together, and, like horfes under one yoke, to blow as it is laid 
the fame blaft, requires a long time, and is extremely difficult. But legifla- 
tion and the eftablifhment of cities are the moft perfedt of all things with 
refpe& to the virtue of men. 


Clin. 
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Clin. It is probable ; but inform me in a vet clearer manner why you 
aflerted this. 

Guest. O good man, I appear to myfelf, while praifing and fpeculating 
about legiflators, to have faid fomething vile. But, if we have fpoken op¬ 
portunely, there will be no difficulty in the affair. Though, indeed, why 
ffiould I be difturbed ? for nearly all human affairs appear to fubfift in this 
manner. 

Clin. Of what are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. I was about to fay, that no man ever at any time eftabliffied 
laws, but that fortunes and all-various events, taking place in an all-various 
manner, gave us all our laws. For either war by its violence has fubverted 
polities and changed laws, or tire anxiety of fevere poverty. Difeafes alfo 
have caufed many innovations ; and thefe have often been produced through 
peftilences, and unfeafonable times enduring for many years. He who 
confiders all thefe things will think it fit to exclaim, as I juft now did, that no- 
mortal ever eftabliffied any laws, but that all human affairs are nearly governed 
by fortune. But he who afferts all this refpedting navigation, piloting, 
medicine, and military command, will appear to fpeak well. This alfo 
may be properly aflerted refpeiling thefe things. 

Clin. What ? 

Guest. That divinity, and, together with divinity, fortune and oppor¬ 
tunity, govern all human affairs. But a third of a milder nature mull be 
admitted,—I mean, that art ought to follow thefe. For I am of opinion, 
that it would make a great difference, during a ftorm, whether you poflefTed 
the pilot’s art, or not. Or how do you fay ? 

Clin, That it would. 

Guf.st. Will not the fame confequence enfue in other things ? But, 
indeed, we muft attribute the fame thing to legiflation; that, other things 
concurring which are requifite to the living happily in a country, a legifla- 
tor endued with truth ought not to be wanting to fuch a city, 

Clin. You fpeak mod true. 

Guest. Ought not, therefore, he who poffeffes art in. each of the above- 
mentioned particulars, to pray that fomething may be properly prefent with 
him through fortune, that he may not wholly trull to art ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 
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Guest. And would not all the reft that we have juft now mentioned 
fpeak in this manner, if any one ftiould call upon them to difclofe their 
prayer ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And I think that a legiflator alfo will do the fame. 

Clin. So I think. 

Guest. Come then, legiflator (for we will now addrefs him), What, and 
after what manner, fhall we give you a city, fo that from the things which 
are left in it you may be able iufficiently to govern the city ? What will he 
rightly aflert after this ? Shall we not fay, that the legiflator will thus fpeak ? 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. Thus. Give me a city governed by a tyrant, he will lay. But 
let the tyrant be a young man, of a good memory, docile, brave, and naturally 
magnificent. And let that which, we faid before, ought to follow all the 
parts of virtue, take place in the foul of the tyrant, in order that lome 
advantage may be derived from other things being prelent. 

Clin. Our gueft, O Megillus, appears to me to fay that temperance 
Ihould follow the other virtues. Is it not fo ? 

Guest. 1 fpeak, O Clinias, of popular temperance ', and not of that which 
any one extolling would call prudence; but I mean that temperance which 
immediately and naturally blolfoms forth in boys and favage animals, fothat 
lome are incontinent with refpefl to pleafures, but others continent. And 
this temperance, when fubfifting feparate from the multitude of things which 
are called good, I do not conlider as worthy to be mentioned. Do you 
underftand me ? 

Clin. PerfeQly. 

Guest. This nature, therefore, our tyrant muft poflefs in addition to the 
other natures we have mentioned, if the city is to receive a polity, through 
which it may live moft happily in the fwifteft and belt manner poflible. 
For no difpofition of a polity can ever be more rapid or more excellent 
than this. 

1 Plato here means that temperance which belongs to the phvfical virtues, or thofe virtues which 
we poflefs from our birth, and may be faid to be the forerunners of the moral, political, cathartic, 
and theoretic virtues; for an account of which fee the Notes to the Phtedo. 
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Clin. But how, O gueft, and by what arguments, may any one who 
aflcrts this perfuade himfelf that he fpeaks properly ? 

Guest. It is eafy to underftand, O Clinias, that this is naturally fo. 

Clin. How do you fey ? Do you not mean to affert, if thg tyrant is a 
young man, temperate, docile, of a good memory, brave, magnificent, and 
fortunate ? 

Guest. Add nothing elfe, except that he proves to be a legiflator worthy 
of praife, and that a certain fortune leads him to this. For, this taking 
place, every thing will nearly be accomplifhed by a divine nature, which it 
brings to pafs when it is willing that any city Ihould be eminently pro- 
fperous. But this will happen in the fecond degree, when two fuch characters 
are the governors : in the third degree, when three: and the difficulty of 
a profperous government will be increafed in proportion to the number of 
fuch governors. But, on the contrary, the facility will be increafed in pro¬ 
portion to the paucity of fuch governors. 

Clin. You appear to affert that the beft city is produced from a tyranny, 
in conjunction with a moft excellent legiflator and a modeft tyrant ; 
and that it is eafily and rapidly changed into the former from the latter : 
that the beft city in the fecond degree is produced from an oligarchy ; and 
in the third degree, from a democracy. Or how do you fay ? 

Guest. Not this, by any means. But that the firft is produced from a 
tyranny ; the fecond, from a royal polity 1 ; the third, from a certain demo¬ 
cracy; and in the fourth place, an oligarchy’ will be able to receive a 
generation of this kind with the utmoft difficulty. For, in this mode of 
government, the powerful are very numerous. But we fey that thefe things 
will then take place, when a true legiflator, and who is naturally luch, (hall 
be found ; and when a certain ftrength fhall happen to him in common with 
thofe in the city, who are able to accomplifh that which is of the greateft 
confequence. But where the governors are the feweft in number, and at 
the feme time the moft ftrong, as in a tyranny, there this mutation is 
accuftomed to take place in a rapid and eafy manner. 

1 According to Plato, a royal polity is produced when every thing is adminiltered according to 
reafon, and the fupreme governor is the belt of men. 

4 An oligarchy takes place when a few only, and thofe the worft, govern the city. See the 
Republic. 
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Clin. How do you mean ? For I do not understand you. 

Guest. And yet I think you have heard this, not once, but often. But 
perhaps you never faw a city under the dominion of a tyrant. 

Clin. Nor am I defirous of Such a Spectacle. 

Guest. But you may fee that in it which we have juft now fpoken of. 

Clin. What ? 

Guest. That a tyrant who wishes to change the manners of a city has 
no occafion either of great labour, or a long time, for the accompliftiment 
of his purpofe. For, if he wifties to exhort the citizens to the ftudy of 
virtue, it is neceflfary that he Should be the firft who proceeds in the road 
leading to it; but if to the contrary, he Should firft fet them the example. 
For he ought to exprefs all things in himfelfby ailing; praifingand honour¬ 
ing fome things, but blaming others, and difgracing thofe who in their fe- 
veral aflions are difobedient to his commands. 

Clin. How is it poSfible not to be of opinion that the other citizens will 
rapidly follow him who is endued with fuch perfuafion and force ? 

Guest. No one will be able to perfuade us, O friends, that a city will 
change its laws Swiftly and eafily by any thing elfe than the command of its 
governors. For this does not happen at prefent by any other means, nor 
ever will. Indeed, this is neither difficult for us, nor impoflible to be accom¬ 
plished. But another thing is difficult to be accomplished, and rarely takes 
place in a long time ; though, when it happens, it produces in the city in 
which it is found ten thoul’and advantages, and, indeed, every good. 

Clin. Of what are you Speaking ? 

Guest. When a divine love of temperate and juft purfuits is inherent in 
certain mighty authorities, whether they govern according to a monarchy, 
according to tranfcendencv in wealth, or nobility of race. Or when any 
one reftores the nature of Neftor, who is Said to have excelled all men in 
Strength of Speaking, and Still more in the temperance of his life. This 
man, therefore, they Say, was born in the Trojan times, but by no means in 
ours. If, then. Such a man either formerly was, or will be, or at prefent 
fubfifts among us, he mufl himfelf live in a blefted manner, and thofe muft 
be bleSTed who hear the words proceeding from his temperate mouth. In a 
Similar manner we muft reafon refpe&ing all power; as that, when the 
greateft power in a man falls into the fame with afting prudently and tempe¬ 
rately. 
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ratcly, then the generation of the heft polity and the bed laws is pro¬ 
duced, but never otherwise. Thefe things, therefore, which are fpoken as 
if they were a certain fable, have been uttered in an oracular manner : and 
it has been fhown, that it is partly difficult for a city to have good laws ; and 
that partly, if what we have fpoken of fhould take place, it would happen 
the mod: rapidly of all things, and in the fhorted time. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Let us therefore now endeavour, adapting thefe things to your 
city, like old men to boys, to faffiion laws in difeourfe. 

Clin. Let us endeavour to do this, and no longer delay. 

Guest. But let us invoke Divinity in conftituting the city. And may he 
hear, and hearing be prefent with us, in a propitious and benevolent manner, 
adorning, in conjun&ion with us, the city and the laws ! 

Clin. May he, therefore, come ! 

Guest. But what kind of polity have we in our mind to impart to the city ? 

Cun. Inform me yet more clearly what you wiffi to fay ; whether it is a 
certain democracy, or oligarchy, or aridocracy, or a royal government. 
For we do not think that you will fpeak of a tyranny. 

Guest. Come, then, which of you is willing fird to anfwer me, and de¬ 
clare which of thefe is the government of his country ? 

Megil. Is it more jud that I, who am the elder, fhould fpeak fird ? 

Clin. Perhaps fo. 

Megil. When I confider then, O gued, the polity in Lacedatmon, I can¬ 
not tell you what it ought to be called ; for it appears to me to be fimilar to a 
tyranny. For the power of the ephori in it is wonderfully tyrannical. 
1 hough fometimes it appears to me to be the mod fimilar of all cities to a 
democracy. But yet, again, not to fay that it is an aridocracy is perfe&ly 
abfurd. There is alfo a kingdom for life in it, and which is faid to be the 
mod antient of all kingdoms, both by all men and by us. I therefore, 
being thus fuddenly afked, cannot, as I have faid, definitely inform you 
which of thefe polities it is. 

Clin. 1 too, O Mcgillus, appear to be affeded in the fame manner as 
yourfelf. For I am per fed! y doubtful which of thefe I fhould call the po¬ 
lity in Cnoffjs. 

vol. n. P Guest. 
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Guest. For you, O'moft excellent men, truly participate of polities ; but 
thofe which are now fo called are not polities, but habitations of cities, in 
which one part is fubjeft to the dominion of another, and each is denomi¬ 
nated from the power of the defpot. But if a city ought to be denominated 
after this manner, it is fit that it fhouldbe called by the name of a divinity, 
who is the true ruler of thofe that are endued with intelleft. 

Clin. But who is this God ? 

Guest. Shall we then for a little while make ufe of a fable, in order 
that we may unfold in a becoming manner the object of our inquiry? 
Will it not be proper to do fo? 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. A long time then prior to thofe habitations of cities which we 
have before difcuffed, a certain government and habitation is faid to have 
fubfifted under Saturn 1 ; a government extremely happy, and of which the 
prefent ariflocracies are an imitation. 

Megil. It is proper, as it appears, to attend to this vehemently. 

Guest. It appears fo to me ; and on this account I have introduced it into 
our difeourfe. 

Megil. It is well done : and you will aft very properly by proceeding 
with the fable as far as is neceffary to your deftgn. 

Guest. I fhall do as you fay. We learn, then, from the report of the 
bleffed life of the inhabitants of that time, that they polfelTed all things in 
abundance, and fpontaneoufly produced ; of which the following is faid to be 
the caufe: Saturn, well knowing (as we have already obferved) that no 
human nature, when endued with abfolute dominion, is fo fufficient to it- 
felf as not to be filled with infolence and injuftice, in confequence of un- 
derftanding this, placed over our cities, as kings and governors, not men, but 
daemons of a more divine and excellent kind ; juft as we do at prefent with 
flocks of lheep and herds of tame cattle. For we do not make oxen go¬ 
vernors of oxen, nor goats of goats ; but we ourfelves rule over them, as 
being of a better race. In a fimilar manner this God, who is a lover of 
mankind, placed over us the race of daemons, as being more excellent than 
our fpecies. But thefe taking care of our concerns, with great facility both 

1 Saturn is a deity with an intelle&ual chara£teriftic.—See the Notes to the Cratylus. 
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to themfelves and us, imparted to us peace and lhame, liberty and abundance 
of juftice, and rendered the human race exempt from fedition, and happy. 
This our prefent difeourfe, therefore, employing truth, aflerts, that fuch cities 
as are not governed by a divinity, but by fome mortal, will never be exempt 
from evils and labours: but it is of opinion that we ought, by aM poffiblc 
means, to imitate the life which is faid to have been under Saturn; and that, 
being obedient to as much of immortality as is inherent in our nature, we 
lhould govern both publicly and privately ourhoufes and cities, calling law 
the distribution 0 f intellect. For, if one man, or a certain oligarchy, or de¬ 
mocracy, polfefling a foul afpiring after pleafures and defires, and requiring 
to be filled with thefe, but not being able to retain them, lhould be tor¬ 
mented with an infatiable vicious difeafe ;—fuch a one, when governing 
either a city or an individual, would trample on the laws ; and, as we juft now 
faid, under fuch a dominion there could be no poflibility of obtaining fafety. 
But it is neceftary to confider, O Clinias, whether we ought to be perfuaded 
by this difeourfe, or not. 

Clin. It is neceffary that we fhould be perfuaded. 

Guest. You underftand, therefore, that they lay there are as many fpecies 
of laws as of polities. But we have already related how many fpecies of 
polities there are faid to be by the multitude. Nor lhould you think that 
our prefent inquiry is about fomething vile, but that it is about a thing of 
the greateft moment. For, to what the juft and the unjuft ought to look, 
again becomes to us a thing of an ambiguous nature. For they fay that the 
laws ought not to look either to war, or to the whole of virtue, but rathe.r 
to that which is advantageous to the fubliftence of a polity, fo that it may 
always govern, and never be dilfolved: and they lay that the definition of 
the juft will thus be naturally beautiful. 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. Becaufe it is advantageous to that which is more excellent. 

Clin. Speak yet more clearly. 

Guest. That which has dominion, fay they, always eftablilhes the laws 
in a city. Is not this what they fay ? 

Clin. You fpeak truly. 

Guest. Do you think, therefore, fay they, that ever at any time, whe¬ 
ther the people are vi£torious, or any other polity, or a tyranny, he who 

p 2 eftablilhes 
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eftablifhes the laws will voluntarily eftablilh them, looking to any thing 
elfe in the firft place than his own advantage, viz. the liability of his 
dominion ? 

Clin. For how Ihould he ? 

Guest. He, therefore, who tranfgrefles thefe laws when eftablifhed, 
will be punifhed by the legiflator (who will denominate his laws juft) as 
afting unjuftly. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. This, therefore, will always be the cafe, and in this manner the 
juft will fubfift. 

Clin. According to this doftrine it will be fo. 

Guest. For this is one of thofe iniquities which take place about govern¬ 
ment. 

Clin. What iniquities ? 

Guest. It is one of thofe which we then confidered when we difeourfed 
about governors and the governed. And we then laid, that parents ought 
to rule over their progeny, the older over the younger, the noble over the 
ignoble ; and other things, in ftiort, fome of which, if you remember, were a 
hindrance to others, among which this was one. We likewife mentioned 
that Pindar faid, it was both according to nature and juft that the moll 
powerful fhould lead. 

Clin. Thefe things, indeed, were then faid. 

Guest. But confider to what perfons our city ought to be committed. 
'For a circumftance of this kind takes place ten thouland times in certain 
cities. 

Clin. Of what kind ? 

Guest. When a conteft about dominion happens, thofe who are viifto- 
rious fo vehemently ufurp the affairs of the city, as not to communicate 
any part of the government to the vanquifhed, nor to their progeny; 
always being careful left any one of thefe, if inverted with authority, fhould 
caufe an infurre<51ion, through a remembrance of the evils which he had 
formerly fuffered. At prefent, we doubtlels fay, thofe are neither poli¬ 
ties, nor upright laws, which are not eftablifhed in common for the fake of 
the whole city. But thofe who eftablifh thefe for the fake of any parts of 
the city, we denominate feditious, but not citizens; and we fay that the 
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things which they call juft arc called fo by them in vain. But thefe things 
are afterted by us on this account, bccaule we fhall not give your city any 
magiftrate who is rich, or who poftefles any thing elfc of this kind, fuch as 
ftrength or magnitude, or illuftrious birth ; but we fhall give it one who will 
be moft obedient to the legiflator, and who will furpafs all in the city in this 
refpedt. We likewife fay that the greateft attention to the worfhip of the 
Gods muft be attributed to the firft in power ; the fecond degree of atten¬ 
tion to him who is fecond in authority ; and that every thing confequent to 
this muft be diftributed in an orderly manner. But thofe that are called 
governors I have now denominated fervants to the laws, not for the fake of 
innovation with refpeft to names, but becaufe I think that the city will ob¬ 
tain fafety from this more than from any thing; and that by neglecting it 
the contrary will take place. For I fee that deftrudtion hangs over that 
city in which law does not govern the magiftrates, but magiftrates the law. 
But in that city in which the law poftefles abfolute dominion over the 
governors, and the governors are flaves to the law, I behold fafety, and 
fuch other goods as the Gods impart to cities. 

Clin. By Jupiter, it is fo, O gueft! For, through your age, you per¬ 
ceive acutely. 

Megil. For every man, while he is young, perceives thefe things ob- 
tufely ; but, when old, moft acutely. 

Clin. Moft true. 

Guest. But what is next to be done ? Ought we not after this to cotv- 
fider the inhabitants of our city as having arrived, and being prefent, and to 
finifti the remaining part of our difeourfe to them ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, thus addrefs them : Divinity', O men, ac¬ 
cording 

1 Plato here, as it is well obferved in the Greek Scholium on this place, by Divinity, means 
the Demiurgus of the univerfc j and, by the antient faying, appears to allude to thefe Orphic 
verfes: 

Z£vs ap%n, Zeus p’.t JTx, J’fM TravTct tetuxtcu. 

Ztus TTuOfiw yxnjs te xai oupxvou afrefoevTOs* 

i. e. w Jupiter is the beginning and the middle; and all things were fabricated from Jupiter. 
Jupiter is the profundity of the earth, and of the ftarry heavens.” He is the beginning, indeed, 
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cording to an antient faying, containing in bimfelf the beginning, end, and 
middle of all things, bounds by a circular progreflion that which is dire£t 
according to nature. But juftice always follows him, the punifher of thofe 
•who defert the divine law, and which will be followed in a humble and 
compofed manner by him who intends to be happy in future. But he who 
is elevated by arrogance, either becaufe he excells in riches or honours, or in 
the form of his body, having his foul inflamed with infolence in addition to his 
youthfulneft and privation of iutelledf, as one who is not in want either of 
a governor or a leader, but is hitnfelf fufficiently able to lead others,—fuch 
a one is left deftitute of divinity. But being thus left deftitute, and meet¬ 
ing with others fimilar to himfelf, he exults, at the lame time caufing a 
general confufion. And to many, indeed, he appears to be a perfon of con- 
fequence ; but in no long time afterwards, fuffering an unblameable pu- 
nilhment from juftice, he entirely fubverts himfelf, his houfe, and his 
country. Since thefe things, therefore, are thus difpofed, what ought a 
prudent man to do, or to think, and from what ought he to abftain, both 
in a£tion and thought ? 

Clin. It is evident, that every man ought to think how he may be of 
the number of thofe who follow divinity. 

Guest. What aftion, therefore, is friendly to and attendant on divi¬ 
nity ? One indeed, and which poflefles an antient reafon, is this, that the 
limilar will be friendly to the fimilar which is moderate; but that the im¬ 
moderate are neither friendly to each other nor to the moderate. But 
divinity, indeed, is in the moft eminent degree the meafure to us of all 
things, and much more, as it is laid, thau any man. He, therefore, who 
becomes friendly to a nature of this kind muft neceflfarily become fuch to 
the utmoft of his power. But, according to this reafoning, every temperate 
man is a friend to divinity, for he is fimilar to him. But the intemperate 
man is diffimilar, different, and unjuft; and other things from the fame 

as the producing caufe ; but the end, as the final caufe of the univerfe. He is the middle, as 
being equally prefent to all things, though all things participate him differently. But by that 
•which is direfl according to nature^ Plato fignifies defert according to juftice, and undeviating 
energy, and as it were by ooe rule. And by a circular progrejjion , he fignifies the eternal, and 
that which is perpetually after the fame manner, and according to the fame ; for circulation in 
fenfibles poflefles this.property. See the Notes on the Cratylus, for a further account of Jupiter. 
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/eafoning will take place in a fimilar manner. But we Ihould utiderfland 
that which is confequent to thefe things, and which in my opinion is the 
mo ft beautiful, and the most true 1 of all aflertions, that for a good man 
to facrifice to and be converfant with the gods, is of all things the moft 
beautiful, the heft, and the moft ufeful to the pofteftion of a happy life; and 
that, befides this, it is in the highejl degree becoming ; but the contraries of 
thefe things naturally happen to the vicious man. For the vicious man is 
unpurified in his foul, but the contrary chara&er is pure. But to receive 
gifts from one who is defiled, can never become either a good man or a 
God. In vain, therefore, do the unholy beftow much labour about the 
Gods; but fuch labour is moft opportune to all holy men. Such then is the 
fcope which we ought to regard. What therefore fhall we fay the arrows 
are, and what the impulfe by which they will be moft properly directed? 
In the firft place we muft fay, that he who after the Olympian Gods, and 
thofe who prefide over the city, honours the terreftrial Gods, by attributing 
to them things even, fecondary, and on the left hand, will in the moft 
proper manner reach the mark of piety. But to the Gods fnperior to thefe 
he will attribute things according to the odd number, and diflonant to the 
particulars we have juft now mentioned. But after thefe Gods a wife man 
will celebrate the orgies of daemons, and after thefe of heroes. In the next 
place, ftatues muft follow of the houfehold Gods, which muft be feverally 
l'acrificed to according to law. After thefe things, fuch honours as are law¬ 
ful muft be paid to living parents. For to thefe the firft, greateft, and 
moft antient of all debts are to be paid. For every one ought to think, 
that the whole of his poffeffions belongs to thofe by whom he was begotten 
and educated, and that he ought to fupply their wants from thefe to the 
utmoft of his power; beginning in the firft place from his external poffef- 
iions ; in the fecond place, fupplying them from thofe of his body ; and, 
in the third place, from thofe of his foul: imparting all thefe, in order to 
difcharge the debt which he owes his parents for the care they have be- 

* This paflage, among many others in the writings of Plato, fufficiently proves that philofopher 
to have been a firm believer in the religion of his country ; and that he did not fecretly defpife 
it, as has been aflerted with. no lefs impudence than ignorance by certain fophiftical pricfts, 
whofe little foul (in the language of Julian) was indeed acute, but faw nothing with a vifion 
healthy and found. 
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flowed upon \ im, and the pangs of labour which his mother formerly 
endured on his account. lie muff fupport them too in old age, when they 
want afliffance in the higheff degree. It is likewife requifite through the 
whole of life to fpeak of our parents in the moff honourable manner, be- 
caufe there is a moff heavy punifhment for light and winged words. For 
Nemefis, the angel of juffice, is the infpeftor of all men in things of this 
kind. It is neceffary, therefore, to be f'ubmiflive to them when they are 
angry and full of rage, whether their anger fhows itfelf in words or in 
deeds, as not being ignorant that a father may very properly he angry with 
his fon, when he thinks that he has been injured by him. But, on the 
death of parents, the moff decent and beautiful monuments are to be raifed 
to them ; not exceeding the ulual magnitude, nor yet lefs than thofe which 
our anceffors eredted for their parents. Every year, too, attention ought to 
be paid to the decoration of their tombs. They ought likewife to be con¬ 
tinually remembered and reverenced—and this with a moderate expenfe, 
adapted to the condition of. our fortune. By always adting, therefore, 
and living in this manner, wc fhall each of us be rewarded according to 
our deferts, both by the Gods and thole natures fuperior to our own, and 
fhall pals the greateff part of our life in good hope. But the courfe of the 
laws themfelves will fhow in what manner we ought to behave towards our 
offspring, relations, friends, fellow-citizens, and flrangers, fo as to conduct 
ourfelves pioufly towards all thefe, and render our life pleafant, and 
adorned according to law ; and this it will accomplifh, partly by perfuading, 
and partly by punifhing through violence and juftice, fuch manners as will 
not l'ubmit to perfuafioh; and thus, through the favouring will of the Gods, 
will render our city blefled and happy. But what a legiflator whofe con¬ 
ceptions are the fame as mine ought neceflarily to fay of thefe things, but 
which cannot be adapted to (he form of law, it appears to me an example 
fhould be prefented, both to the legiflator and thofe to whom he gives 
laws ; and that, having difeuffed what remains to the utmolf of our ability, 
we fhould after this commence the thefis of laws. Such tilings, indeed, cannot 
be eafily comprehended in one defeription, fo as to explain the manner in 
which they fubfifl; but we may thus be able to affert fomething liable 
reipeciing them. 

Clin. Inform me how. 
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Guest. I fhould wifh them to be obedient to virtue : and it is evident 
that the legiflator fhould endeavour to accomplifh this in the whole of legif- 
lation. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. What has been faid, therefore, appears to me to contribute 
fomething to that end ; fb that, if the foul of the hearer is not pei fc-ftly 
lavage, it will attend with greater mildnels and benevolence : hence, though 
we Ihould not accomplifh any great but a (mall matter,.by rendering the 
hearer more benevolent, and by this means more docile, we ought to be 
perfectly fatisfied. For facility is rare, nor is there an abundance of thofe 
who endeavour to become the moll: worthy characters in the greateft degree, 
and in the fhorteft time. But many proclaim Heliod to be wife for aflert- 
ing that the road to vice was fmooth, and ealy to be parted through, as 
being very Ihort: “ but (fays he) the immortal Gods have placed l’weat 
before virtue, and the road which leads to it is long and arduous, and, at firft, 
rough ; but, when we arrive at the fummit, the path which before was diffi¬ 
cult becomes eafy 

Clin. And it appears to be well faid. 

Guest. Entirely fo. But I am willing to explain to you the intention of 
my difeourfe. 

Clin. Explain it then. 

Guest. We will thus therefore direft our difeourfe to the legiflator. 
Inform us, O legiflator, whether, if you knew what we ought to do and 
fay, you would not fay fo ? 

Clin. He neceflarily would. 

Guest. Did we not a little before hear you faying, that a legiflator ought 
not to fuffer poets to fay juft what they pleafed ? For they are ignorant that, 
when they aflert any thing contrary to the laws, it will injure the city. 

Clin. You (peak truly. 

Guest. But if we fhould thus fpeak to him refpedting the poets, fhall 
we have fpoken moderately ? 

Clin. On what account do you afk this queftion ? 

Guest. There is an antient faying, O legiflator, which is common among 

1 He God. Op. et Di. lib. i. 
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us, and is confirmed by all other nations, that a poet, when he fits on the 
tripod of the mufe, is not in his right fenfes, but, like a fountain, readily 
pours forth the influx which he has received: and that, his art being imita¬ 
tive, he is often compelled, when reprefenting men that are contrary to each 
other, to contradift himfelf; and does not know whether thefe things, or 
thofe, are true. But a legiflator muft not aft in this manner in law, viz. 
he muft not aflert two different things about one thing, but always make 
one affertion about one thing. And you may perceive the truth of this from 
what you have juft now faid. For, fince of fepulchres fome exceed, others 
are deficient, and others are moderate, you, having chofen the laft of thefe, 
have ordered them to be adopted, and have limply praifed them. But I, if 
my wife was remarkably rich, and fhould order me to bury her, I would 
celebrate in a poem her magnificent fepulchre : but a parfimonious and poor 
man would praife a tomb which was, in fome refpeft or other, deficient; 
and he who is moderately rich would praife a moderate fepulchre. But it 
is not proper that you fhould only fpeak of the moderate as you did juft 
now, but that you fhould inform us what the moderate is, and how far it 
extends; for otherwife you will not as yet underftand that a difcourfe of 
this kind is a law. 

Clin. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, will he who prefides for us over the laws 
order nothing of this kind in the beginning of the laws, but immediately 
inform us what ought to be done, and what not, and, having appointed a 
fine, will turn himfelf to the eftablifhing of another law, adding nothing of 
exhortation and perfuafion to the promulgators of the laws ? Juft as different 
phyficians cure in a different manner. But we will recall to our mind the 
methods which they employ ; that, as boys entreat the phyfician to cure them 
in the gentleft manner, fo we may implore the legiflator to cure us by the 
mildeft means. That I may explain, however, what I mean—we fay that 
fome are phyficians, and others the fervants of phyficians ; and thefe laft we 
likewife call, in a certain refpeft, phyficians. Do we not ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And do we call them fo, whether they are free, or fervants, 
who, through the orders of their mafters, have acquired the art of medi¬ 
cine, both according to theory and experience, but are not naturally phyfi- 
6 cians 
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clans like thofe who are free, who have both learnt the art from themfelves, 
and inftruded their children in it r Or do you confider thefc as forming 
two kinds of phyficians ? 

Clin. Why fhould I not ? 

Guest. Do you, therefore, underfland, that when in a city both lervants 
and thofe who arc free are fick, fervants are for the mofi part cured by fer- 
vants, who vifit the multitude of the (ick, and are diligently employed in 
the difpenfatories ; and this without cither aligning or receiving any reafon 
refpefting the feveral difeafes of the fervants, but what they have found by 
experience to be efficacious they tyrannically preferibe for their patients, as 
if they poffeffed accurate knowledge ; and thus, in an arrogant manner, 
hurry from one difeafed fervant to another; by this mean facilitating their 
mailer’s attention to the fick ? But the freeborn phyfician, for the mod part, 
heals and confiders the difeafes of thofe who are freeborn; and this, by ex¬ 
ploring the difeafe from the beginning, and proceeding according to nature ; 
convcrfmg both with the fick man and his friends, and, at the fame time, 
learning fomething himfelf from the fick, and teaching him fomething, fo as 
not to order him to do any thing till he has perfuaded him of its propriety. 
But after this he always endeavours, in conjunction with perfuafion, to lead 
him in a gentle manner to health. Which of thefe appears to be the better 
phyfician and exercifer, he who in this manner heals and exercifes, or he who 
in that ? He who accompliffies one power in a twofold manner, or he who 
accompliffies it in one way, and this the worfe and more ruflic of the two ? 

Clin. The twofold method, O guefl, is by far the more excellent. 

Guest. Are you willing, therefore, that we fhould confider this twofold 
and fimple method as taking place in the eflablifhment of laws ? 

Clin. IIow is it poffible I fhould not be willing ? 

Guest. Inform me then, by the Gods, what the firfl law will be which 
the legiflator will eflablifh. Will he not firfl of all adorn by his mandates 
the principle of the generation of cities ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But are not the mutual mixture and communion of marriages 
the principle of generation to all cities ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 
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Guest. Nuptial laws, therefore, being firft of all eftablifhed, they will 
appear to be well eftablifhed with refpeft to the re&itudc of every city. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We will, therefore, firft of all fpeak of the fimple law, which, 
perhaps, will fubfift in the following manner. Every one fhould marry 
from thirty to thirty-five years of age; but he who did not fhould be fined 
both with money and difgrace ; with money to a certain amount, and with 
difgrace of this or that particular kind. Eet this then be the fimple law re- 
lpedting marriages; but let the following be the twofold law. Every one 
fhould marry from thirty to thirty-five, confidering, at the fame time, that 
the human race participates from a certain nature of immortality, of which 
every one is naturally defirous in the extreme. For the endeavour of man¬ 
kind not to remain after death without a name is a defire of this kind. The 
human race, therefore, is fomething connate with the whole of time, follow¬ 
ing and being conjoined with it to the end, becoming immortal by leaving 
children of children, and participating of immortality through being one 
and the fame by generation. For a man willingly to deprive himfelf of this, 
is by no means holy. But he intentionally deprives himfelf of this who neg- 
leifts children and wife. He, therefore, who is perfuaded by this law fhall 
be liberated from the punifhment of a fine. But he who is not obedient to 
it, and who is not married when he is thirty-five years of age, fhall be fined 
every year a certain fum of money, that his folitary life may not appear to 
be profitable and pleafant to him ; and that he may not partake of thofe 
honours which the younger in a city pay to the elder. Thefe laws being 
compared with each other, it will be poflible to judge of every particular law, 
whether it ought to be double, and of the fmalleft extenfion, on account of 
mingling threats with perfuafions ; or whether, alone employing threats, it 
fhould become iimple in length. 

Megil. Agreeably to the Laconic mode, O gueft, the fhorter ought 
always to be preferred. But if any one fhould order me to become a judge of 
thefe writings, I fhould, if it were left to my choice, adopt the longer law 
for a city. And according to this paradigm, if thefe two law's were pro- 
pofed, I fhould choole the lame rclpedting every law. It is, however, pro¬ 
per that the laws which we have now inftituted fhould be approved by 
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as we now fay. With refpeCt to what remains, you appear to me to order 
that it fhould be led forth into light. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But, after thefe things, it is proper to difeourfe in common about 
our fouls, bodies, and pofleflions, together with ferious purfuits and re- 
miflions of labour, in fiich a manner that both the fpeaker and the hearers 
may, to the utmofl: of their power, be partakers of difeipline. After what 
has been faid, therefore, thefe things are to be truly fpoken and heard by us. 
Clin. You fpeak with the utmoft rectitude. 


END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 
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LeT every one then hear who has already heard what vve have laid re- 
fpedting the Gods, and our dear progenitors. For, after the Gods, a man’s foul 
is the moft divine of all his pofleflions, as being his mod: intimate property. 
But a man’s polfellions are in every refpedt twofold. And the more excellent, 
and the better, poflefs dominion, but the inferior, and worfe, are fubjedt to 
command. The former, therefore, are always to be honoured before the 
latter. Hence, I properly exhort every man, when 1 fay that he ought to 
honour his own foul in the fecond place, after our lords, the Gods, and their 
attendants. But, in fhort, no one honours his foul properly, though he 
appears to do fo. For honour is, in a certain refpedt, a divine good : but 
nothing evil is honourable. He, therefore, who thinks that he enlarges his 
foul by certain difeourfes or gifts, when, at the fame time, he does not render 
it better than it was before, appears indeed to honour it, but by no means does 
fo. For every man, from his very childhood, thinks himfelf fufficicnt to 
know all things, and that he honours his foul by praiiing it, and by freely 
permitting it to do whatever it pleafes. But we now lay that he who adts 
in this manner injures, and does not honour, his foul. And yet it is ncceflary, 
as we have faid, that it fhould be honoured in the fecond place after the 
Gods. Nor does he honour it who does not conlider himfelf as the caule 
of his own errors, and of his numerous and mighty vices, but lays the blame 
upon others, and is always careful to exonerate himfelf. Such a one appears, 
indeed, to honour it, though this is far from being the cafe: for he injures 
it. Nor does he in any refpedt honour his foul who gratifies himfelf with 
pleafures contrary to realbn, and the praife of the legiflator: for he dif- 
honours it, by filling it with vice and repentance. Nor yet does a man 
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honour his foul, when he does not ftrenuoufly endure labours that are 
praifed, fear and pain, but finks under them : for by doing all thefe things 
he difhonours his foul. Nor, again, does he honour his foul, who thinks 
that to live is a thing in every refpedt good : for by fuch a conception he 
difhonours it. For he affents to him who thinks that every thing in Hades 
pertaining to the fowl is bad ; nor does he oppofe and teach him, that he is 
ignorant whether, on the contrary, the things about the Gods that dwell 
there are not the grcateft of all goods. Nor yet, when any one honours a 
certain corporeal beauty before virtue, is it at all different from truly and 
entirely difhonouring the foul. For fuch a one felfely afTerts, that the body 
is more honourable than the foul. For nothing earth-born is more honour¬ 
able than things Olympian. But he who entertains an opinion different 
from this, refpefling the foul, is ignorant that he neglefts this admirable 
poffefiion. Nor, again, does he adorn his foul with gifts, who defires to 
poffefs riches in an unbecoming manner, or who is not grieved when he 
pofTeffes them unjuftly ; but fuch a one entirely fails of accomplifhing this. 
For he gives up that which is honourable, and at the fame time beautiful, 
in his foul, for the fake of a little gold ; when at the fame time all the gold, 
which is both upon and under the earth, is in no refpedl of equal worth 
with virtue. In Ihort, he who is not willing, by all poffible means, to 
abftain from fuch things as the legiflator rank? among the bafe and vicious, 
and to purfue to the utmoft of his power fuch things as he places among 
the good and beautiful, does not perceive that, in all thefe things, he renders 
his foul, which is a mod divine pofleftion," in the higheft degree dishonour¬ 
able and bafe. For, in fliort, no one confiders what is the greateft punifh- 
ment of evil condudl; which is the becoming fimilar to vicious men. But 
he who becomes fimilar to them avoids good men and good affertions, 
feparates himfclf from the good, becomes agglutinated to the vicious, and 
earneftly defires their converfation. But, in confequence of intimately 
affociating with thefe, he mud neceffarily do and fuffer fuch things as 
they naturally do and fay to each other. Such a pnfiion, therefore, is not 
juftice (for the juft and juftice are beautiful), but punifhment; this being a 
paffion attendant on injuftice, of which both he who is a partaker, and he who 
does not partake, are miferable :—the one, becaufe he is not cured ; but 
the other, becaufe, while many are faved, he perifhes. But, that I may fum 
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up the whole, our honour confifts in following things of a more excellent 
nature, and in rendering fuch things as are worfe, but yet are capable of 
being made better, as good as poffible. No poffeffion, therefore, belonging 
to a man is more naturally adapted to fly from evil, and to invefligate and 
choofe that which is the belt of all things, than foul; nor, when it has 
chofen, to affociate with it in common for the remainder of life. On this 
account, it muff be honoured in the fecond degree. But every one will 
underfland, that the third honour according to nature is that of the body. 
It is however requifite to contemplate thefe honours, and to confider which 
of them are true, and which adulterated. And this is the bufinefs of 
a legiflator. But he appears to me to announce, what, and what kind of 
honours thefe are ; as, that the body is honourable, not when it is beautiful, 
or ftrong, or fwift, nor yet when it is large or healthy, (though under thefe 
circumftances i appears to be-fo to many,) nor when it has the contraries 
of thefe. But thofe things which, being in the middle, touch upon the 
whole of this habit, are by far more moderate and (afe. For the formei 
render the foul arrogant and confident, but the latter humble and fervile. 
The like takes place with refpefl to the poffefTion of riches and property 
of every kind. For the poffefTion of each of thefe, in a tranfcendent degree, 
produces hatred and fedition, both among cities and individuals. But 
flavery is for the mod part the confequence of a deficiency of thefe. No 
one, therefore, fhould apply himfelf to the acquifition of wealth for the fake 
of his children, that he may leave them rich in the extreme : for this will 
neither be better for them, nor for the city. For the property of young 
men, which is neither attended with adulation, nor indigent of things 
neceffary, is the moft harmonious, and the bed of all. For, fymphonizing 
and harmonizing with us in all things, it renders our life free from pain. 
It is proper, therefore, to leave children, not abundance of gold, but of 
modefty. But we think that we (hall accomplilh this by reproving impu¬ 
dent young men. This, however, is not to be accomplifhed by exhorting 
young men in the manner adopted at prefent,—I mean, by'telling them that 
they ought to'be modeft in every thing; but a prudent legiflator will rather 
advife old men to behave modefUy before youth, and above all things to take 
care that no young man, at any time, either fees or hears them doing or 
faying any thing bate. For, where old men are void of (hame, there young 
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Clinias; for the city belongs to hitn for whofe ufe thefe laws have been 
conceived by us. 

Clin. You fpeak well, O Megillus. 

Guest. To pay great attention, therefore, either to prolixity or brevity 
of writing is foolilh in the extreme. For I think that the beft writings, 
and not the longeft or the lhorteft, are to be preferred. But, in the laws 
which vve have juft now fpoken of, the one is not by the double alone more 
conducive to virtue than the other ; but that which we faid refpefling the 
twofold kind of phyficians was moft properly adduced. This, however, 
no legiflator appears at any time to have confidered. For, as it is pol- 
fible to ufe two things in the eftabliftiment of laws, viz. perfuafion and force, 
they alone employ one of thefe in managing the crowd who are void of 
erudition. For they do not mingle perfuafion with force, but alone employ 
unmingled violence. But 1, O blefted man, perceive that a third thing alio 
fhould take place refpefting laws, but which is not at prefent adopted, 

Clin. Of what are you fpeaking? 

Guest. Of fomething arifing, through a certain divinity, out of things 
which we have now dilcufled. For we began to fpeak about laws in the 
morning, and it is now noon; and, repofing in this all-beautiful retreat, we 
have difeourfed of nothing elfe than laws. And we appear to me to have 
entered juft now on the bufiuefs of legiflation ; but all that has been faid 
before by us was nothing more than a preface to laws. But to what pur- 
pofe do we fay this ? It is becaufe I wifti to fay, that of all difeourfes, and 
other things which participate of found, that is the preface, and, as it were, 
prelude, which pofiefles any artificial argumentation, and is ufeful to the in¬ 
tended difeuflion. And, indeed, of the laws, as they are called, of the ode 
belonging to the harp, and of every mufe, prefaces precede which are won¬ 
derfully elaborate. But of true laws, wiiich we fay are political, no one has 
ever at any time led forth into light a preface either'fpoken or written; 
as if there were not naturally any fuch thing. But our prefent converfation 
appears to me to fignify that there is one. The laws, however, which we 
juft now called twofold, are not Amply fo ; but the law, and the preface of the 
law, are a certain two. However, that which we aftimilated to a tyrannic 
mandate, and to the mandates of fcrvile phyficians, is mere, or unmingled, 
law. But that which was laid prior to this, and was called perfuafive, was 
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ia reality perfuafive, but, with refpedl to difcourfe, had the power of a preface. 
For, that the mandate of the legiflator, which is law, might be received more 
benignantly, and, through this, in a more docile manner, the whole of that 
difcourfe, which was calculated to perluade, was introduced by me. Hence, 
according to my decificn, that difcourfe is a preface, and cannot properly be 
called a difcuffion of law. But, after this, w'hat is it I am defirous Should be 
laid by me ? It is this : that a legiflator ought to introduce prefaces prior to 
all laws, and prior to each particular law, lo far as they differ from each 
other, in the fame refpedt as the two which we have juft now mentioned. 

Clin. For my part, I fhould never exhort a man Hulled in thefe things to 
eftablifh laws in any other manner. 

Guest. You appear, therefore, to me, O Clinias, to fpcak well, fo far as 
you fay there fhould be a preface to all laws; and that, on commencing the 
bufmefs of legiflation, it is requifite to prefer to every difcourfe an exordium 
naturally accommodated to the feveral laws. For that which is to be faid 
after this is not a thing of fmall importance, nor is the difference trifling, 
whether fuch things are commemorated in a clear, or in an obfeure, manner. 
If, therefore, we fhould order legiflators to preface in a fimilar manner about 
great and fmall laws, we fhould not a<Et properly. For this is not to be done 
either in every fong or in every difcourfe; becaufe, though it may natu¬ 
rally belong to all, yet it is not ufeful to all. A thing of this kind, however, 
is to be allowed the rhetorician, the finger, and the legiflator. 

Clin. You appear to me to fpeak mod true. But let us make no longer 
delay, but return to our piopoled difcourfe, and begin, if it is agreeable to 
you, from thefe things which, not as prefacing, were afierted by you above. 
Again, therefore, as tbofc that are engaged in Iports fay, let ns revolve bet¬ 
ter things from a lecond beginning, as imithing a preface, and not a cafual 
difcourfe, as was the cafe juft now. Let us begin, then, acknowledging 
that we preface. And the particulars, indeed, reflecting the honour of the 
Gods, and reverence of our anceftors, have been fufficiently difcuffed. Let 
us, therefore, endeavour to fpeak about what follows, till it fhall appear to 
you that our preface is complete. And after this you may enter on the bu- 
finefs of laws. 

Guest. About the Gods, therefore, and the attendants on the Gods, toge¬ 
ther with parents both when living and dead, we ihcn fufficiently prefaced, 
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men mud necefiai ilv be molt impudent; fince the mod excellent difcipline, 
both of young and old, confids, not in admonilhing, but in acting through 
the whole of life agreeably to the admonitions of others. But he who ho¬ 
nours and venerates the whole of his kindred, who participate of the fame 
blood, and the fame houfehold Gods, will defervedly find thole Gods propi¬ 
tious to him in the procreation of children. And befides this, he will obtain 
the benevolence of his friends and afl’oeiates through life, who eonfiders the 
attention which they pay him greater and more venerable than they do, but 
his own kindnefs towards them lets than they do. But he will by far behave 
in the bed: manner, both towards his country and fellow citizens, who pre¬ 
fers the glory of being fubl'ervient to the laws of his country, to conqueft 
in the Olympian games, and to all warlike and peaceful contefls; and who 
is fubfervient to them in the molb becoming manner through the whole of 
life. The adociations, too, withdrangers fhould be confidered as things mod 
holy. For nearly all the crimes of drangers towards drangers are more no¬ 
ticed by avenging Deity than thofe of citizens towards each other. For, fji 
dranger being deditute both of companions and kindred is an objedt of 
greater commiferation both to men and Gods. He, therefore, who is more 
capable of taking vengeance is more readily difpofed to give affidance. But the 
hofpitable daemon and divinity of every one, being the attendants of hofpitable 
Jupiter, are capable of taking vengeance in the mod eminent degree. Every 
one, therefore, who is endued with the lead portion of confuleration, fhould 
he very fearful through the whole of life of aCting in an inhofpitable manner. 
But, of all crimes which are committed both towards drangers and natives, 
thofe are the greatelf which are committed towards fuppliants. For the Di¬ 
vinity with whom the fuppliant forms a covenant, becomes eminently the 
guardian of him in his affliction. So that no one who injures fuppliants 
will go unpunidied. 'And thus far we have nearly difeufled the duties of 
children towards their parents, of a man towards himfelf, and the things 
belonging to himfelf; likewife of his duty towards his country, friends, kin¬ 
dred, drangers, and fellow citizens. It now follows that we fhow what 
qualities a man ought to poffefs fo as that he may pals through life in the 
mod becoming manner; and fo that, not law, but praife and blame, indruCt- 
ing every one, they may by thefe means be rendered more benevolent and 
obedient to thole who are about to edablilh law's. And thefe ar? the things 
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which after this muft be fubje&s of our difeourfe. But truth is the leader of 
every good both to Gods and men: of which he who in futurity will be bleffed 
and happy, muft participate from the beginning, that for the greateft part 
of time he may pafs through life in truth. For fuch a one is faithful. But 
he is unfaithful who is a friend to voluntary falfehood. And he who is a 
friend to involuntary falfehood is deprived of intellect: neither of which is 
an objefl of emulation. For he who is unfaithful and void of difeipline is 
unfriendly. And in progrefs of time, his character being known, near the 
end of life there is prepared for him the grievous folitude of old age. So 
that, whether his affociates and children live or not, he nearly leads, in either 
cafe, an orphan life. Indeed, he is honourable who a&s in no refpebf un- 
juftly : but he who does not buffer the unjull to aft unjuftly, deferves more 
than double the honour of the former character. For the former is of equal 
worth with one man, but the ‘latter, with many men; fince he announces 
to the governors the injuftice of others. But he who punifhes injuftice, in 
conjunction with the governors, to the utmoft of his power, fuch a one will 
be proclaimed a great and perfect man in the city; for he will be victorious 
in virtue. It is proper alfo to give the fame praife to temperance and pru¬ 
dence. And he who poffeffes other goods, and is not only able to poffefs 
them himfelf, but to impart them to others, is to be honoured as one who 
has attained the fummit of excellence. But he who is not able to accomplifh 
this, and yet is willing, is to be ranked in the fecond place: and the envious 
man, and he who will not impart any good for the fake of friendfhip, are to 
be blamed. We ought not, however, to difhonour the pofleflion on account 
of the poffeflor, but fhould endeavour to obtain it with all our might. Every 
one too fhould contend with us for virtue, without envy. For every cha¬ 
racter of this kind enlarges cities, in confequence of ftriving himfelf, and 
not impeding others through calumny. But the envious man, while he 
thinks to furpafs ethers by detraction, tends lefs himfelf to true virtue, and 
renders thofe who mutually tend to it defpondent, by blaming them unjuftly. 
Hence, depriving the city of ftrenuous exertions in the acquifition of virtue, 
he, at the fame time, lefFens its renown. It is proper, befides, that a man 
fhould be ardent in every thing, and particularly that he fhould be mild. 
For it is impoffible to avoid the unjuft a&ions of others, which are either 
difficult to be cured, or are entirely incurable by any other means than con- 
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tcft, defence, vidlory, and by fufFering no remilfion in punilhment. But 
it is impolfible for any foul to accomplifh this without generous ardour. 

With refpedt to fuch unjuft aftions as are curable, it is requifite to know, 
in the firft place, that no unjuft man is voluntarily unjuft. For no one 
would, at any time, willingly poflefs any of the greateft evils, and much 
lefs in thole things refpedling himfelf which are mod honourable. But foul, 
as we have faid, is in reality in all things the moft honourable. No one, 
therefore, would at any time voluntarily receive the greateft evil in that 
which is moft honourable, and live through the whole of life poflefting 
it. But the unjuft man, and he who is vicious, are in every refpedt mile- 
rable. It is proper, however, to pity him who is capable of being cured, 
and to reftrain our anger againft him, left, by an effeminate effervefcence of 
anger, we lhould exhibit all the bitternefs of wrath. But it is requifite to 
employ anger againft thofe who are incontinently and incurably bad. Hence, 
we have faid that every good man ought to be ardent, and at the fame time 
mild. But an evil, which is the greateft of all evils, is implanted in the 
fouls of many men, which (every one pardoning himfelf) they do not de- 
vife any means of avoiding. And this is what is ufually faid, that every 
man is naturally a friend to himfelf, and that it is proper a thing of this- 
kind ought to be. But, in reality, a vehement love of felf is to every man 
the caufe of all his errors. For he who loves is blind with refpedl to the 
objedt of his love. So that he who thinks he ought always to be honoured 
in preference to truth, judges of things juft, good, and beautiful, in a de¬ 
praved manner. For it is proper that he who is deftined to be a great man 
lhould neither love himfelf, nor the things pertaining to himfelf, but that he 
lhould love juft adlions, whether they are accomplilhed by himfelf or by an¬ 
other. In confequcnce of this error, every man’s ignorance appears to 
himfelf to be wifdom. Hence, in Ihort, though we do not know any thing, 
we are of opinion that we know all things. But, not permitting others to 
do that of which we ourfelves ate ignorant, we are compelled to err from 
their condudt. On this account every man ought to avoid the vehement 
love of himfelf, and to follow one better than himfelf, without paying any 
attention to lhame. There are alfo certain leffer things, which are often faid, 
and which, as they are not lefs ufeful than what has been already alferted, 
it is proper, recollecting ourfelves, to mention. For, as if fomething was 
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always flowing away from us, it is neceflary that, on the contrary, there 
Ihould be a perpetual influx of fomething. But recoiled!ion is an influx of 
prudence which had defertcd us. It is proper, therefore, to reftrain unbe¬ 
coming laughter, and that every man Ihould announce to every man the 
propriety of concealing all joy and forrow, and of keeping the body in a 
becoming habit, whether the dtemon of any one eftablifhes him in felicity, 
or whether his fortune is fuch that he is obliged, with damans oppofing him, 
to engage in aSlions of an elevated and arduous nature. But it is proper always 
to hope for thofe things which divinity imparts to the good ; and when we 
are opprefled with heavy labours, we Ihould hope that Divinity will diminilh 
their weight, and change the prefent condition of our circumftances into 
one more favourable ; and with refpedt to good things, the contraries of thefe, 
that they will always be prefent with us, with good fortune. With thefe 
hopes every one ought to live, and with the recollection of all thefe things; 
not with a parfimonious recollection, but always, both ferioufly and in fport, 
perfpicuoufly reminding each other and ourfelves of thefe particulars. And 
now we have nearly faid all that is proper refpeCting thofe divine duties 
which every one ought to perform, but we have not yet fpoken concerning 
human duties. It is, however, neceflary fo to do: for we fpeak to men, 
and not to Gods. But pleafures, pains, and defires, are naturally in the 
highefl: degree human, from which it is neceflary that the whole mortal ani¬ 
mal Ihould, with the greateft earneftnefs, be fufpended. And it is requifite 
to praife the moll becoming life, not only becaufe in its form it excels in 
glory, but becaufe, if any one is willing to tafte of it, and not when a youth 
to fly from it, he will alfo excel in that which we all are in learch of, I mean 
the pofleflion of more joy than forrow through the whole of life. That this 
will clearly be the cafe, if any one taftes of it in a proper manner, will readily 
and vehemently be apparent; but how this may be accomplilhed, and whe¬ 
ther it is inherent in us naturally, or contrary to nature, it is requifite now to 
confider. We ought, however, to confider one life compared with another, 
the more pleafant and the more calamitous, in this manner. We with that 
pleafure may be prefent with us, but we neither choofe nor wilh for pain. 
And we never wifh fora middle condition inftead of pleafure, but we delire 
it in preference to pain. We alio wilh for lefs pain with more pleafure, but 
we do not delire lefs pleafure with greater pain. But we can clearly Ihow 
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that we are unwilling to pofiefs each of thefe in an equal maimer. All thefe 
both differ and at the fame time do not differ in multitude and magnitude, 
in intenfity, equality, and fuch things as are contrary to all thefe, with re- 
fpe£t to the choice of each. And as thefe particulars are thus circumftanccd, 
we wifh for that life in which many of both thefe greatly and vehemently 
fubfift, but in which pleafures tranfeend; but we do not defire that life in 
which the contraries to thefe are inherent. Nor, again, do we wifh for that 
life in which a few of thefe, of a trifling and folitary nature, fubfift, and in 
which afflidive circumftances tranfeend ; but we defire that life in which 
the contraries to thefe are found. However, as we have faid before, we 
ought to confider that life as fubfifting in an equilibrium, in which thefe pofi- 
fefs equal power. For we defire the life which furpaflfes in the things with 
which we are pleafed; and we are unwilling to poflefs that which exceeds 
in the contraries to thefe. But it is neceffary to confider all our lives as na¬ 
turally bound in thefe; and befides this, what the things are which we na¬ 
turally defire. If, therefore, we fhould fay that we wifh for any thing be- 
fides thefe, we muft fay that it is through an ignorance and unfkilfulnefs in 
lives. What then, and of what kind are thofe lives, in preferring which 
it is neceflary that he who perceives what is the object of defire, and volun¬ 
tary, and what are the contraries to thefe, fhould preferibe a law to him- 
felf, that thus having chofen that which is friendly, pleafant, the beft, and 
the 1110ft beautiful, he may lead the moil bleffed life poflible to man ? We 
call then one life temperate, another prudent, another brave ; and we rank 
in the fourth place a healthy life. We likewife eftablifh four other lives 
contrary to thefe, viz. the imprudent, the timid, the intemperate, and the 
difeafed. He, therefore, who knows what a temperate life is, will affert 
that it is mild in all things, and that it imparts quiet pains, quiet pleafures, 
placid defires, and loves not infane; but that an intemperate life is impe¬ 
tuous in all things, fo that it imparts vehement pains, vehement pleafures, 
ftrenuous and furious deiircs, and the moft infane loves. But in a temperate 
life the pleafures furpafs the pains, and in an intemperate life the plea¬ 
fures arc fur palled by the pains, in magnitude, multitude, and denfity. Hence, 
the one of thefe lives is neceffarily more pleafant to us, according to nature, 
but the other is more painful. And nature does not permit him, who wifhes 
to live pleafantly, to live voluntarily in an intemperate manner. But it is 
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evident, if what we have now afferted is right, that every intemperate man 
is neceffarily unwillingly fo. For the vulgar every where live indigent of 
temperance, either through the privation of difeipline, or through incon¬ 
tinence, or through both. The fame things are to be confidered refpefting 
a difeafed and healthy life : as, that they poffefs pleafures and pains, but that 
the pleafures furpafs the pains in a healthy life, but the pains the pleafures 
in difeafes. Our will, however, in the choice of lives, does not confent 
that pain may tranfeend pleafure ; but we judge the life in which it is fur- 
paffed to be more pleafant. And we fay that the temperate man pofleftes 
in every refpedl things fewer, lefs, and more attenuated than the intempe¬ 
rate, the prudent than the imprudent, the brave than the timid ; and that 
the one furpaffes in pleafures, but the other in pains; fo that the brave man 
furpaffes the timid in pleafures, and the prudent the imprudent. And, in 
fhort, the life which participates of virtue, either pertaining to the body or 
the foul, is more pleafant than the life which participates of depravity ; and 
befides this, it tranfeends other lives in beauty and reflitude, in virtue and 
glory ; fo that he who poffefles it lives more happily than he who polFelTes 
the contrary life, in every refpedl, and totally. Here then let the preface to 
laws end. 

But, after the preface, it is neceflary that law fhould follow ; or. rather, 
according to truth, the law s of a polity are to be written. As, therefore, 
things which are woven are not all woven from the fame threads, but there 
is a difference in the quality of the threads, for fome are more firm and 
flrong, but others fofter and of a more yielding nature ; in like manner it is 
neceffary to judge of thofe that have great dominion in cities, and thofe that 
a£l only in every thing from trifling difeipline. There are, however, two 
forms of a polity : the one, the eflablifhment of governors ; the other, that 
which gives laws to the governors themfelves. But prior to all thefe things 
it is neceffary to confider as follows : When a fliepherd and herdfman, one 
who takes care of horfes, and others of this kind, engage in their refpeftive 
offices, they never attempt to take an^ care of them till they have firfl admi- 
niftered a purification adapted to each of them. And, befides this, choofing out 
the healthy and the fick, the noble and the ignoble, they fend the former to 
other herds, but take care of the latter; confidering that otherwife their 
labour would be vain about thofe bodies and fouls which a depraved nature 
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and aliment have corrupted; iince, without feparating in each of thefe 

herds the healthy and difeafed manners and bodies from each other, they 

would perifh by contagion. The attention, however, which is paid to 

other animals is indeed lels, and is alone worthy to be mentioned for the 

fake of an example. But the legiflator ought to pay the greateft attention 

to men, and fhould inveftiaiate and alfert that which is accommodated to 
0 . _ . \ • _ 

every one, both refpefting purification and all other adlions. For that 
which concerns the purification of a city Ihould fubiift as follows : As there 
are many purifications, foine of them are eafy, but others difficult; and he 
who is both a tyrant and a legiflator may be able to ufe fuch purifications 
as are difficult, and fuch as are the beft. But the legiflator who eflablifhes 
a new polity and laws without the affiflance of a tyrant, may rejoice, if he 
is able to purify with the mildeft of purifications. The heft purification is 
however painful; juft as thofe medicines which unite juftice with punifh- 
ment, produce at length in the offending party either exile or death. For 
it is cuftomary to free the city from thofe men who have perpetrated the 
greateft crimes, when they are found to be incurable, and have in the 
greateft degree injured the city ; but with us the following is a milder puri¬ 
fication. For thofe that through want of food readily offer themfclves to 
certain leaders, in order to affault thofe that are not in want, thefe, as being 
naturally the difeafe of a city,' fhould be benignantly feat away ’, under the 
honourable appellation of a colony. Every legiflator, therefore, fhould do 
this in the beginning of his legiflation. But more difficult things than 
thefe happen to us at prefent. For it is not neceffary to devife at prefent 
either a colony or any felcft purification : but as if there was a conflux of 
water, partly from fountains and partly from torrents, into one lake, it is 
neceffary to obferve how the confluent water will be mod pure; partly by 
drawing, partly by deducing it into another channel, and partly by divert¬ 
ing its courfe. But labour and danger, .as it appears, are to be found in 
every political eftablifhment. However, fince we are now engaged in dil- 
courfe, and not in action, our feleftion is accomplifhed, and purification 

1 The hues of Plato, being perfectly equitable, conftder the good of the offender in the puniih- 
incuts which they enjoin, and not the good of the community alone; hut our laws, efpecialiy in 
crimes pertaining to' money, alone confider the good of the community. This is oneamong 
many of the banefu! e the Os of commerce. 
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takes place according to our defire. For, having by every kind of perfua- 
fion, and for a fuffictent length of time, examined thofe evil men who en¬ 
deavour to enter our city in order to govern it, we lhall forbid their entrance. 
But we (hall admit the good, rendering them benevolent and propitious to 
the utmod of our power. The felicity, however, which has happened to us 
ought not to be concealed. For, as we lay that the colony of the Heraclidae 
was happy, becaufe it efcaped the dire and dangerous drife refpe&ing the 
divifion of land and the difcharge of debts, about which a city of the antients 
being compelled to give laws, it did not permit any thing to be immove¬ 
able, nor yet after a manner was it poffible for any thing to be moved ; in 
•like manner, the fame thing appears nearly to have happened to us. But, 
in (hort, prayer alone remains, and a trifling mutation cautioufly and (lowly 
■made in a great length of time ; fo that, in thefe mutations, the citizens, 
together with many debtors, will poflefs abundance of land, with which 
they will give afliftance to many, humanely imparting their land to the indi¬ 
gent, and contenting themfelves with moderate pofleflions. They will 
like wife confider poverty as confiding, not in a diminution of property, but 
in an infatiable defire of acquiring more. For this is the greated beginning 
of fafety to a city ; and upon this, as a dable foundation, every politic orna¬ 
ment, which is accommodated to an edablilhment of this kind, may be 
railed. But when this mutation is debile, no political action will after¬ 
wards be eafily accomplilhed by the city. This, indeed, as we have faid, we 
(hould avoid ; but, at the fame time, it may more properly be faid, that, if 
we do not avoid it, we (hould (how by what means this flight may be ac- 
complifhed. We fay then, that it is to be accomplifhed by cultivating juftice, 
and bani(hing the defire of gain: but, befides this, there is no other, either 
broad or narrow, paflage for flight. Let this then be eftabliflied by us as a 
prop of the city. For it is neceflary that the pofleflions which the citizens 
prepare for themfelves (hould be blamelefs ; or, that thofe (hould defid from 
advancing any further in the acquifition of property, who have an antient 
enmity towards each other, and who participate but a fmall degree of intel- 
led. But thofe to whom Divinity imparts, as it does to us at prefent, the 
eflablifhment of a new city, in which the inhabitants have no enmity to¬ 
wards each other,—if through the didribution of land and habitations hatred 
(hould arife among them, -in this cafe it will not be human ignorance, but 
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ignorance accompanied with every vice. What then will be the mode of 
proper diftribution ? In the iirft place, the quantity of the number ought to 
be determined. In the next place, it Ihould be agreed into how many 
and what kind of parts the diftribution to the citizens fhould be made. In 
the third place, the land and habitations Ihould be diftributed equally, in the 
moft eminent degree. But the quantity of the multitude cannot otherwile 
be properly affigned than by paying attention to the land and cities of the 
neighbouring inhabitants. And the land, indeed, Ihould be as much as is 
fufficient to afford nutriment for fo many moderate men ; but of more than 
this there is no occafiou. But the number of thefe moderate perfons ihould 
be fufficient to defend themfelves again!!: the incurfions of their unjuft neigh¬ 
bours, and likewife to give affiftance to their neighbours when injured. 
Having then confidered thefe things, we may be able to define both aftually 
and verbally the land and the neighbouring inhabitants. But now, for the 
fake of a fcheme and defeription, that the thing itfelf may be accomplilhed, 
our difeourfe proceeds to legiflation. The number of the hulbandmen, and 
thofe that defend the diftribution of the land, Ihould be five thouland and 
forty, this being a number adapted for the purpofe. In like manner the land 
and the habitation Ihould be diftributed into the fame parts, fo that the 
man and his portion of land may accord in diftribution. And in the firflt 
place, indeed, the whole number Ihould be divided into two parts, and 
afterwards into three. It is likewife naturally capable of a divifion into 
four, five, and fo in fucceffion as far as to ten. Thus much, indeed, ought 
to be underftood by every legiflator refpefting numbers ; I mean, that he 
Ihould underftand what, and what kind of number will be moft ufeful to 
all cities. But we fay that that number is beft adapted for this purpofe, 
which pofTdTes in itfelf many diftributions, and thefe orderly difpofed. For 
every number is not allotted feftions into all things. But the number five 
thoufand and forty, both for the purpofes of war and peace, for all con¬ 
ventions and communions, for tributes and diftributions, cannot be cut into 
more than one of fixty parts ; but you may continue the divifion of it from one 
as far as to ten. Thefe things, however, ought to be more firmly con¬ 
fidered at leifure, by thole to whom they are committed by the law ; for 
they cannot fubfift otherwile than in this manner. But it is neceffary that 
they Ihould be mentioned to the founder of a city, for the lake of what 
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follows. For, whether any one eftablilhes a new city from the beginning, 
or whether he reftores an antient one that has perilhed,—if he is endued with 
intelledl, he will not attempt to make any alterations in any thing which 
ought to.be performed refpedling the Gods, their temples, and their facred 
concerns, or the names of certain Gods or daemons, which ou°ht to be 
given to temples ; whether thefe ceremonies are derived from Delphi, or 
Dodona, or Ammon, or from certain antient difcourfes, by which fome 
perfons have been perfuaded ; or whether they have been the refult of di¬ 
vine vifions and infpiration. For, in conlequence of being perfuaded of their 
truth, the antients eftablifhed facrifices mixed with myftic ceremonies; 
whether thefe originated from the natives themfeives, or whether they are 
of Tyrrhene, or Cyprian, or of any other origin. But, from thefe antient 
difcourfes and rumours, they confecrated ftatues, altars and temples, and 
placed each in a lac red grove. ‘ In all thefe the legiflator fhould not make 
the fmalleft innovation; but Ihould attribute to each of the parts, a God, a 
daemon, or a certain hero. And in the diftribution of the land, he Ihould 
in the firft place feledl a portion for illuftrious groves and other facred pur- 
pofes, fo that the inhabitants of each of the parts, affembling at Hated times, 
may with facility prepare themfeives for their refpeftive employments, fo 
as during the facrifices to affociate benevolently with and recognize each 
other. For nothing is more advantageous to a city than for the citizens 
to be known to each other ; face, where each has no light in the manners of 
each, but darknefs 1 , there neither honours nor governors are properly appoint- 
ed, nor can any one obtain , in a becoming manner , the juflice which is due 
to him. But every man, one towards one, ought earneflly to endeavour in 
all cities, that he may never appear infincere to any one, but may be always 
artlefs and true, and that, being l'uch, no other perlon may deceive him. But 
the throw which follows this, in the eflablilhment of laws, like that of 
chefs-men, according to the proverb, from a temple, fince it isunufual, may 
perhaps caufe him who hears it at firft to wonder. But to him who has rea- 
loned upon, and tried it, it will appear that the city will thus, in the fecond 
place, be inhabited in the bell manner. Some one, however, perhaps, will 
not approve of this citv, becaule it does not employ a tyrannic legiflator. It 


’ As in London, and all great modern cities. 
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will, indeed, be mod proper to fpeak of the bed polity, and likewife of a 
fecond and third, and then leave it to every one’s option to choole that 
which pleafes him the mod. We therefore diail adt in this manner; and, 
after we have fpoken of a polity which is fird, of one which is fecond, and 
of another which is the third in virtue, we fhall leave it to the option of 
Clinias, and any other who may be pretent at the feledtion of thefe, to at¬ 
tribute to his country whichever of them he pleafes. The fird city and 
polity, therefore, and the bed laws, fubfid there where through the whole 
city that antient proverb takes place in the mod eminent degree, that all 
things are common among friends. This then mud be aflerted, whether it 
now is or ever was adopted, that women, children, and all poffedions 
diould be common ; and that private property diould by all pofiible means 
be exterminated from life. Things too which are private by nature fhould 
every where, as much as pofiible, become common ; fuch as the eyes, the 
ears, and the hands. For feeing, hearing, and adling, diould be employed 
for common advantage. In like manner, all men diould praile and blame 
the fame things, rejoice in and be afflidled with the fame circumdances, 
and as much as poffible adopt fuch laws as will unite the city in the mod 
eminent degree. No one can edablifh any bound of virtue more tranfeen- 
dcntly proper than this. The inhabitants of fuch a city, whether they are 
Gods 1 or Ions of the Gods, by living together in this manner, will lead a 
joyful life. On this account it is not proper to confider any other paradigm 
of a polity, but, infpefting this, we ought to explore fuch a one to the ut- 
mod of our power. But this, which is the fubjefl of our prefent difeuflion, 
if it fhould fubfid, would mod nearly approach to immortality. And if it 
does not rank in the fird, it certainly will in the fecond place. However, if 
Divinity is willing, we will after this difeufs the polity, which is the third 
in order. Let us now then confider the nature of this polity, and how it 
may be edablifhed. In the fird place, land and houfes diould be didributed 
to them, and they diould not be differed to cultivate the ground in common; 
fmee a thing of this kind is greater than their generation, nutrition, and 
education will admit. Land, however, and houfes, diould be didributed to 

1 Viz Gods according to fimilitude. For, as intellect is called a God by Plato, according to 
union, and foul according to participation, fo the moil exalted characters among men are called 
by him Gods according to fimilitude. 
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them with this intention, that each may confider the portion allotted him, 
as common to the whole city. But, this region being their country, they 
ought to reverence it in a greater degree than children their mother; for, 
being a goddefs, fhe is the fovereign miftrcfs of mortals. The fame fiiould 
be our conceptions of the indigenous Gods and daemons. But that thefe 
things may fubfift in this manner, through the whole time, the following 
particulars are to be confidered : As many Veftal hearths as are diftributed 
to us at prefent, fo many ought always to be diftributed, and neither more 
nor fewer in number. But a thing of this kind will be firmly eftablifhed in 
every city, if every one always leaves that child to whom he is moll attach¬ 
ed, the only heir of his allotted portion, his fucceffor, and cultivator of the 
Gods, of his race, his country, of the living, and the dead. But thofe who 
have more children than one Ihould for this purpofe portion the females 
according to the eftablifhed law; but commit the males to the care of thofe 
citizens that have no children of their own, and this in a very benevolent 
manner. However, if benevolence is wanting, or each of the citizens has 
a numerous progeny of male or female children, or on the contrary but a 
few' children, owing to the barrennefs of the women, then that greateft and 
molt honourable governor whom we have eftablifhed, muft confider what is 
proper to be done in either of thefe cafes, and, whether there is an abun¬ 
dance or a defe£t of children, muft devife fome method by which five thoufand 
and forty habitations alone may always remain. But there are many 
methods by which this may be accompliftied. For procreation may be re- 
ftrained, which is the caufe of this abundance ; and, on the contrary, by 
diligent attention, an increafe of offspring may be obtained, when it is re- 
quifite. For what we are fpeaking of may be accompliftied by honour and 
dilgrace, and by the admonitory difeouries of the old to the young. Laftly, 
every defeft arifes from the number of five thoufand and forty houfes not 
being preferved. But, if our city fhould have a fuperabundance of citi¬ 
zens, through the familiarity of thofe that dwell together, and by this 
means it Ihould be oppreffed with poverty, that antient device muft be 
adopted which we have often mentioned, that a friendly colony Ihould be 
fent from friends; for it appears that this will be advantageous to the city. 
But if, on the contrary, at any time an inundation of difeafes, or the ravages 
of war, Ihould reduce the citizens to a lefs than the eftablifhed number, fuch 
6 citizens 
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citizens as have been educated in an adulterated manner are not to be volun¬ 
tarily admitted to fupply the place of thofe that are wanting. But it is faid 
that even Divinity is not able to force necellity. We fhould fay, therefore, 
that our prefent difcourfe fpeaks in an exhortatory manner as follows : O 
belt of all men, who honour according to nature fimilitude and equality, 
famenefs, and general confent, never relax in honouring thefe, both accord¬ 
ing to the number, and all the power of things beautiful and good. And, in 
the firfh place, preferve through the whole of life the above-mentioned 
number. In the next place, do not defpife the moderate elevation and mag¬ 
nitude of the, pofleflions which were firft dillributed to you, by buying and 
felling with each other. For, if you a£t in this manner, neither Divinity, 
the diftributor of your allotted portion, nor the legiflator will be your affo- 
ciate in war. For now the law announces in the firft place, that he who is 
willing to receive the allotted portion fhall receive it, but that he who is un¬ 
willing fhall be deprived of it: and this, becaufe in the firft place the land 
is facred to all the Gods; and in the next place, becaufe tbe priefts and 
prieftefies pray during the firft, fecond, and third facrifices, that both the buyers 
and fellers of allotted houfes and lands may be properly difpofed in fuch 
tranfaflions. But they fhould write on cyprefs monuments in temples, for 
the benefit of pofterity. And befides this, for the purpofe of preferving 
thefe, they fhould commit them to the care of that magiftrate who appears 
to have the mod acute vifion, that thofe may be dete&ed who a£I fraudu¬ 
lently, and that he who is difobedient both to law and divinity may be 
punifhed. But, according to the proverb, no vicious man will ever under- 
ftand how much all cities will be benefited by afting in the manner we 
have preferibed, but he only who is fkilful and of equitable manners. In 
this city there is no ardent purfuit of gain; nor is it lawful for any one to 
apply himfelf to the acquifition of illiberal wealth, becaufe the difgraceful 
mechanic art, as it is called, which is employed for this purpofe, fubverts 
liberal manners. Riches, therefore, are not to be accumulated by any fuch. 
means. Befides this, another law follows all thefe, which forbids any pri¬ 
vate perfon the poftefTion of either filver or gold. But becaufe there is daily 
occafion for money for the fake of commutation, which is nearly neceffary 
to artificers, and to all thofe that have fimilar wants, in order to pay the 
wages pf mercenaries, fervants, and hufbandmeu—for the fake of thefe 

things 
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tilings we permit the ufe of money in the city, but order it to be fuch as 
may be honoured by our citizens, but defpiled by other men. For the fake 
of war, indeed, and travelling toother countries, as when ambafladors arc fent 
to foreign nations, or for fome other neceffary purpofe, the city fhould poffels 
a quantity of the common coin of Greece. But when any neceflity obliges 
a private perfon to leave the city, having begged permiffion of the magif- 
trates, he fhall be buffered to depart ; but the foreign coin, which be poi- 
feffTes on his return, he fhall change for that of his own country. And if 
any one is dete<£ted converting the money of another city to his own private 
ufe, fuch money fhall become public property. lie who has been an eye 
witnefs of fuch condu&, but has not divulged it, fhall be difgraccd, and pay 
the fame fine as he who endeavoured to enrich himfelf with foreign coin. 
Befides, no one fhall be permitted to give or receive a marriage portion, nor 
t-o depofit money with a man who cannot he trufted, nor to put money out 
to ufe. And it fhall be lawful for him with whom money is depofited at 
intereft, to pay neither interefl nor principal. That a conduct of this kind 
is beft for a city, will be rightly judged by him who always refers thefe par¬ 
ticulars to the intention of the legiflator. But we fay that the intention of 
a politician who is endued with intellect, is not that which the multitude 
fay is the intention of a good legiflator,—I mean, that the city may be greater 
and richer than others, and that it may for the mod part have dominion 
over the land and lea. To which they add, that he who eflablifhes laws 
properly, ought to wifh that the city may be the beft, and the moll happy. 
But of thefe, fome are capable of taking place, but others not. The lcgil- 
lator, therefore, will wifh that the poffible, but he will not wifh that the 
impoflible, may take place. For in the latter cafe his wifh would be vain; 
neither, therefore, would he attempt it. For it is nearly neceffary that they 
fhould be happy, and at the fame time worthy. This then will be the ob¬ 
ject of his wifh. But it is impoflible that they fhould be rich in the extreme, 
and at the fame time good; 1 mean rich in the vulgar acceptation of the 
word. For the vulgar cmll thole rich, who being few in number pofl'els 
a great quantity of money, which even a bad man may poffefs. If this be 
the cafe, I fhould never grant them, that a rich man, who is not at the 
fame time worthy, can be truly happy. But I affert that it is impoffible a 
man can be at the fame time eminently good, and eminently rich. Some 
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one, however, may perhaps (ay. Why not? Becaufe we fay. The pofteffion 
which is obtained both from juft and unjuft conduct is more tlian double of 
that which is alone juftly obtained ; and that the expenfes which are neither 
becoming nor bale are doubly lefs than thofe which are becoming, 
and which are performed in a becoming manner. He, therefore, who 
adls in a contrary manner will never be richer than him who acquires more 
than double, and fpends lets than half. But of thefe, the one is worthy, 
but the other not worthy, becaufe he is parfimonious. Sometimes, indeed, 
this latter character is perfectly vicious; but, as we have juft now (aid, is 
never good. For be who receives both juftly and unjuftly, and fpends nei¬ 
ther juftly nor unjuftly, is indeed rich, becaufe he is parfimonious: but he 
who is perfefily vicious, as being for the moft part prodigal, is extremely 
poor. And he who fpends in a becoming manner, and alone acquires juftly, 
will never at any time become remarkably rich, nor ret exceflivelv poor; 
fo that our aftertion is right, that very rich are not good men. But, if they 
are not good, they are not happy. With us, however, the eftablfthment of 
law's looks to this, that the citizens may become moft happy, and in the 
higheft degree friends to each other. But the citizens will never be friends 
where there is much judicial controverfv and unjuft: tranfaftions with each 
other, hut where the leaft of thefe is found. We have (aid too, that there 
ought to be neither gold nor (ilver in the city, nor yet an anxious purfuit of 
gain through mechanical arts and ufury, or bafe cattle, but that wealth 
ftiould he acquired from fuch things as agriculture imparts and affords ; yet 
in fuch a manner, as that it may not compel the citizens to negleft thole 
things for the lake of which i idles are delired : but thcle are the foul and 
bodv, which without gvinnaftic and the other difeiplines will never be of any 
worth. On this account, w'e have laid more than once, that an attention to 
money ought to he honoured in the lull place. For, (nice all the concerns in 
which every man is ferion(ly engaged are three, an attention to riches properly 
ranks in the lull and third place: but the concerns of the body pofteis the mid¬ 
dle; and thole ot the foul the firft place. And, indeed,the polity w hich w'e are 
now conlidering wijl he governed by proper laws, it it difti ibutes honours in 
this manner. But if any one of the laws which are eftablifhed in it (hall appear 
to prefer the health of the body to temperance, or riches to both health and 
temperance, it will appear to be improperly eftablifhed. A legiflator, therefore, 
vol. u. T ought 
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ought often to fignify his intention to the people in this manner: I am de- 
lirous that this particular thing fhould take place, which if it does, my in¬ 
tentions will fucceed ; but if it does not, they will be rendered fiuflrate. And 
thus, perhaps, he might both liberate himfelf and others from the burthen 
of legiflation ; but never by any other means. He, therefore, who receives 
an allotted portion fhould' poffefs it on the conditions we have mentioned. 
But this will take place in a becoming manner, when each perfon who be¬ 
comes an inhabitant of the colony poflefles every thing elfe equally. Since, 
however, this is not pofiible, but one coming to fettle in it will poflefs more 
money, and another lefs, it is requilite, for the fake of many advantages, 
and of equality in the city, that property fhould be unequally pofTefTed: 
that, in confequence of each receiving magiflracies, tributes, and diflribu- 
tions, according to the honour annexed to each, and not according to his 
own virtue only, and that of his anceflors, nor yet according to the flrength 
or beauty of his body, but receiving thefe equalized as much as poffible, viz. 
unequally, but commenfurably djftributed, they may not difagree with each 
other. For the fake of thefe things, it is requitite that there thould be four 
divifions in magnitude of pofleffions; and that thefe Ihould be called firft, 
fecond, third, and fourth divifions, or fhould receive fome other appellations : 
fo that, both when they remain in poffeflion of the fame property, and when 
they become moft rich from being poor, or poor from being rich, each may 
pafs to the poffeflion of property accommodated to each. For this purpofe, 
1 fhall lay down the following fcheme of law : 

We fay, that in a city which in future is to be void of that greatefl dif- 
eafe, which may be more properly called difcord, or fedition, none of the 
citizens fhould either be extremely poor, or extremely rich : for both thefe 
produce both. It is therefore now requilite that a legifiator fhould fay what 
is the bound of each. Let, then, the bound of poverty be the honour of the 
allotted diftribution, which ought to be liable, and which no magiflrate, nor 
any one who loves honour for the fake of virtue, will ever fuffer to become lefs 
to any one. The legifiator, eflablifhing the meafure of thefe diflributions, 
will permit the double, triple, and quadruple of this to be pofTefTed. But, 
if any one pofleflfes more than thefe, whether they are found, or bellowed, or 
procured by mechanical arts, or pofTefTed by any other fuch like fortune,— 
if he imparts what remains to the city, and to the Gods, the guardians of the 
4 city. 
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city, he will aft in a blamelefs and laudable manner. But he who accufes 
one that is not obedient to this law fhall obtain the half of his poflfeffions; 
and, at the fame time, the half of the accufer’s property fhall be dedicated 
to the Gods. An account too fhall be openly given, in writing, of all fuch 
property as furpafies the allotted portion, to the magiftrates who are ap¬ 
pointed guardians by law, that all the judgments refpe&ing riches maybe 
eafy and extremely clear. In the next place, the city ought to be built as 
much as poffible in the middle of the country, and in a place poffeffing other 
things accommodated to the city, which it is not difficult to underftand and 
relate. After this, it fhould be divided into twelve' parts, the temple of 
Vefta, Jupiter, and Minerva, being firftof all raifed under the appellation of 
the Acropolis, or tower of the city. This temple fhould be circularly eti- 
clofed; and from this enclofure, the city and all the region fhould be divided 
into twelve parts. But the twelve parts ought to be equalized in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that the portion of the prolific land may be fmall, but that of the un- 
prolific great: and the allotted portions fhould be five thoufand and forty. 
Again, each of thefe fhould receive a twofold divilion. The two divifions, 
likewife, fhould be affociated allotments, and each fhould participate of the 
near and remote diftributions, viz. the divifion near the city fhould commu¬ 
nicate with that which is fituated in its extremity ; that which is at the lecond 
diftance from the city, with that which is the fecond from its extremity ; and 
after this manner with all the reft. It fhould likewife be fo contrived in the 
twofold divifions of which we are now fpeaking, refpefting the fecundity 
and barrennefs of the region, that there fhould be an equality of diftribution 
in multitude and paucity. It is likewife neceflary that the ftreets fhould be 
divided into twelve parts, and, indeed, every other poflfeffion, equality being 
preferved in the greateft degree, and a defcription made of every particular. 
After this, the twelve allotments fhould be attributed to the twelve Gods ; 
each allotted portion being denominated after, and confecrated to, its pre- 
fiding deity, and called a tribe. The twelve feftions too of the city ought 
to be divided in the fame manner as the reft of the region, viz. fo that each 
feftion (hall have two habitations, one near the middle, and the other near 

■ The re-.ifon why Plato adopts this divifion is, becaufe the number 12 is an image of all-per- 
feft progrefiion, being competed from the multiplication of 3 by 4, both which numbers, accord¬ 
ing to the Pythagoreans, are images of perfection. 
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the extremity. And thus much refpedting the habitations. This, however, 
we ought by all means to confider, that all the particulars which we have 
juft now fpoken of will never fo opportunely concur as they have happened 
to do in our difcourfe ; and that the inhabitants will not be indignant at living 
together in this manner, but will be fatisfied with their allotted and moderate 
portion of wealth through the whole of life. The procreation too of chil¬ 
dren will take place with each in the manner we have mentioned : and they 
will be deprived of filver and gold, and other things, which it is evident, 
from what has been faid, the legiflator will forbid, Befides this, the habi¬ 
tations will be circularly enclol'ed in the middle of the city and the region, as 
we have mentioned above. All which particulars have nearly been aflerted- 
by us as dreams : and we have fafhioned, as it were, from wax a certain city 
and citizens. But thefe particulars in a certain refpeft have not been badly 
aflerted. It is now proper, therefore, to attend to the legiflator, addreffing 
us in the following manner:—You rauft not confider me, O friends, as ig¬ 
norant that what has been now faid has been after a manner truly aflerted. 
But I think it will be moft juft in each of the following particulars, that he 
who exhibits a paradigm, according to whofe fimilitude that which he wifhes 
to accomplifti fhould be formed, ought not to omit any thing which is moft 
beautiful and true. And he to whom it is impoflible fomething of thefe 
lhould happen, ftiould defift from attempting to accomplifti this ; but he 
fhould devife fome means by which he may produce that which is moft 
proximate and allied to thefe ; and fhould permit the legiflator to bring his 
wifh to an end. This being done, he fhould confider, in common with him, 
which of the abovementioned particulars contributes, and which is adverfe, 
to legiflation. For even an artificer of the moft trifling thing ought every 
where to produce a work in content with itfelf, if he withes to obtain praife 
for its execution. But now, after the diftribution of the twelve parts, we 
fhould confider, that fince thefe twelve parts contain in themfelves many 
diftributions, and things confequcnt to, and produced from, thefe, as far 
as to five thoufand and forty ; whence they polfefs tribes, and towns, and 
ftreets, warlike orders and difcipline, money, dry and wet mealures, and 
weights;—all thefe the law fhould eftablifh commenfurate and according 
with each other. Befides this, we ought not to fear left we fhould be thought 
to beftow too much attention on things of a trifling nature, when we order 
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that uo one (hall poflefs furniture of any kind which is deftitute of the pro¬ 
per meafure, and confider the divifions and varieties of the numbers as ufeful 
to all things ; to fuch particulars as are various in themfelves, and fuch as 
receive a variety in length and depth, or in founds and motions, whether the 
motions are upwards and downwards, in a right line,or circular. For the legifla- 
tor, looking to all thefe, (hould enjoin all the citizens to preferve this order to 
the utmoft of their power. For no one difeipline belonging to youth pofTefTes- 
fuch a mighty power, in oeconomies, polities, and all arts, as the ftudy of 
numbers. And that which is greateft of all is, that this difeipline excites even 
the flcepy, and thofe that are naturally ruftic, and renders them docile, of a good 
memory, and fagacious ; benefiting them, by a divine art, beyond what their 
own nature is able to accomplifh. All which things, when they are po(Te(Tcd 
fufficiently and ufefully, illiberality and avarice being extirpated from the- 
mind of their poffelfor, become beautiful and properly adapted ftudies : but, 
when thefe are not extirpated, in (lead of wifdom they fecretly produce that 
which is called craft; as we fee at prefent is the cafe with the Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, and many other nations, through the illiberality of their pur- 
fuits and poflefiions; whether things of this kind were occafioned by 
a depraved legiflator, or by adverfe fortune, or by any other fimilar nature. 
For, O Mcgillus and Clinias, this ought not to be concealed from us, 
that there is a great difference in places “, with refpedl to producing men of a 
more or lefs excellent character; and that laws fhould be eflablifhed accom¬ 
modated to fuch places. For fome places, through all-various winds and 

1 It is well obferved by Proclus, “ that a change is produced in different nations from the places 
themfelves which each inhabits; from the temperament of the air, and from habitude to the 
heavens} and dill more partially from fpermatic reafons. But they molt efpecially differ accord¬ 
ing to the greg irious government of the Gods, and the diverfities of infpe£tive guardians ; through 
which (fays he) you will find colours, figures, voices, and motions changed in different places. 
Hence emigrants often change their colour and their voice, when they fettle in other countries j 
juft: as plants are changed with the quality of the region, if they happen to be tranfplanted into a 
foreign land.” Act yivz/rxctv on rots hatpopoif tGvenv b t^aXXayrt ytvsrai //.tv xai orxpx rcuf tcttovs aurouf 
buf txatxra xarcixu, xat orapa ’rac, ruv atpuv xoarti^ xai %apa twv npo; rov cupavov xai en fxtpixuTtpov y 

u @ou\et) Trap* tow* <T7itpfxanxoui koyouf tto\u av iaxMttcc dicupepeiv tioroii aura, xara tuv aytXaioxo/xixnv 
tuv $£&iv emerratnav, xai ra$ ruv ttpspuv $ia<popcrtiTxs, Tap 1 cv; xai xpafAXTa, xat <Tx*/xxra, xat puvaf, xai 
xivwti ( cia^XarTO/xcvaf cupoii av tv rot; dtatpopoi; rOTroij, coj te xai roug airotxoui oroMaxif fxtTaCaMeiv, to t e 
X pu/Mx xai tuv paivuv, cot av 1 1{ aXAovj a$inuvTai tokoo? xaQantp r a <pma ru woiotuti tu; X u P a i au/x/xcTaSa\- 
honai) xav £($ atoorptav ynv (xtraGtoGevra r uyxavn' Procl. in Tim. p. 3 1. 



ftorms, are inhabited with difficulty ; others through water; others through 
nutriment from the earth, which not only imparts to bodies food of a more 
and lefs excellent nature, but is no lefs able to accomplifh this, with refpeft 
to fouls. But thofe places in a country pofiefs the greateft difference, in 
which there are a certain divine infpiration, and allotments of daemons who 
are either always propitious to the inhabitants, or the contrary. Which 
things the legiflator, who is endued with intelleff, confidering as much as it 
is poffible for man to fpeculate things of this kind, will thus endeavour to 
eftabliih laws. And this muft be done by you, O Clinias ! for, before you 
caufe the city to be inhabited, you muft direct your attention to thefe par¬ 
ticulars. 

Clin. But, O Athenian gueft! you fpeak in an all-beautiful manner: and, 
therefore, this muft be done by me. 


END OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 
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After all that has 


now been laid, the next thing that remains for you 


to do will be the eftabliffiment of magiftrates in the city. 
Clw. It will fo. 


Guest. Thefe two fpecies are found to fubfift refpe&ing the ornament 
of a polity. In the firfb place, the eftabliffiment of magiftrates, how many 
there ought to be, and in what manner they ought to be appointed. In the 
next place with refpedl to the laws, which are to be given to the leveral 
magiftrates, what, how many, and what kind will be accommodated to each. 
But, previous to choofing the magiftrates, let us mention fome particulars 
pertaining to the eleflion of them. 

Ci.in. What particulars are thefe? 

Guest. Thefe. It muft be perfedly evident that, fince Iegiflation is a 
great work, he who does not appoint proper magiftrates in a well regulated 
city, though the laws are well eftablifhed, will find no advantage derived 
from them, but abundance of ridicule ; and fuch a one will be the mean of 
oppreffing the city with the moft weighty injuries and calamities.. 

Cr.iN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We will therefore confider this, as now happening to you. O' 
friend, refpefting this polity and city. For you fee it is neceflary, that thole 
who undertake in a proper manner the office of magiftrates ffiould from 
their youth have been Efficiently tried, as likevvife their race, till the time 
of cledtion. In the next place, that thofe who are to choofe the magiftrates 
ffiould be educated in legitimate manners, fo that they may be able to judge 
in a proper manner, who fliould be admitted, and who-rejedled. But with 

refpeft 
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refpe& to thofe that have recently met together, as they are unacquainted 
with each other, and, betides this, are void of erudition, how can they ever 
be able to choofe magiftrates in a blamelefs manner ? 

Clin. They nearly never will be able. 

Guest. But the conteft, as they fay, does not eafily admit of excufes. 
This then mull now be accompliffied both by you and me ; fince you have 
willingly undertaken the office of eftablifhing a city for the Cretans, 
and are, as you fay, the tenth in this employment ; and I have promifed to 
affifl you in the prefent fabulous narration. I ffiall not therefore willingly 
leave this difcourfe without a head. For, wandering every where in this 
condition, it would appear deformed. 

Clin. You have fpoken moil excellently, O gueft. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, accomplilh this to the utmofl of our power. 

Clin. Let us, indeed, do by .all means as we have faid. 

Guest. Be it fo, if Divinity is willing, that in this refpefl we may 
vanquiffi old age. 

Clin. But it is reafonuble to fuppofe that he is willing. 

Guest. It is reafonable. Following him, therefore, let us attend to 
this. 

Clin. To what? 

Guest. In how bold, and at the fame time dangerous, a manner our 
city will at prefent be eftablifhed. 

Clin. To what circumflance adverting do you thus fpeak ? 

Guest. To the eafy and intrepid manner in which we have given laws 
to unfkilfi.il men, and have ordered them to receive fuch laws. Thus much, 
indeed, O Clinias, is nearly perfectly evident, even to one who is not very 
wife, that no one will eafilv admit thefe laws at firft. But if we wait fo 
long till boys tailing of, and being fufficiently difciplined in, the laws, and 
accuftomed to them, are able to give their votes in conjunction with the 
whole city, and this by a certain manner and device is properly accom- 
pliffied, I then fhould think that a city fo difciplined would remain after the 
prefent time abundantly fecure. 

Clin. It is reafonable to fuppofe this will be the cafe. 

Guest. Let us confider, therefore, whether we can afford affillance fuf- 
ficicnt for this purpofe. For I fay, O Clinias, that the Cnoffians, far more 
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than the other Cretans, ought not only to make an expiation about the 
region which you have now caufed to be inhabited, but fhould be ftrenu- 
oufly careful that the firft magiftrates may be appointed as much as poffible 
in the moll fecure and bell manner. In appointing others, indeed, there 
will be lefs labour; but it will be moll neceftary that the guardians of the 
laws fhould be chofen with the utmoll attention. 

Clin. What method then lhall we adopt in order to accomplilh this ? 

Guest. 7 he following. I fay, O Ions of Crete, that the Cnoffians, fmee 
they are the moll antient of many cities, ought to choofe in comrrftm from 
themfelves, and thofe that fettle with them in the fame habitation, thirty— 
feven men in all; nineteen indeed of thefe from the inhabitants, but the 
reft from Cnoflus itfelf. The Cnoffians Ihould give thefe to your city, and 
Ihould caufe you to be a citizen of this colony, and one of the eighteen 
men ; and this, either by employing perfuafion or moderate force. 

Clin. But what? Will not you, O gueft, and Megillus, partake with 
us of this polity ? 

Guest. The Athenians, O Clinias, are men of lofty thought, and fo 
alfo are the Spartans, and each dwell at a great diftance. But, both bv you 
and the other inhabitants, every thing will be elegantly poftefled, conform¬ 
ably to what you have juft now laid. However, in the courfe of time, and 
the polity remaining, the magiftrates Ihould be chofen in the following 
manner : All fuch as are capable of bearing arms, whether horfemen or 
footmen, and when age has given them fufficient ftrength to engage in war, 
all thefe Ihould give their vote; and the cledtion fhould be made in that tem¬ 
ple which is conlidered by the city as the moll honourable. But every one, 
from whatever part of the country he may come, Ihould place the name 
which he derived from his father, and that of his tribe and nation, written 
on a fmall table on the altar of the God. He fhould likewife, in a timilar 
manner, write on it his own name. But it lhall be lawful for every one to 
take away that table which does not appear to him to be properly written, 
and place it in the forum, where it lhall remain for not lefs than thirty 
days. After this, the magiftrates lhall expofe to the view of the whole city- 
three hundred approved tables ; and in a fimilar manner the city lhall ap¬ 
prove out of thefe whichever it plcafes. In the fecond place, they lhall 
again Ihow to every one a hundred chofen out of thefe : and, in the third 
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place, every one fhall name out of the hundred men that perfon whom he 
moft approves. But the thirty-feven men fliall declare thofe to be the ma- 
giftrates who are chofen by the greateft number of votes. Who, therefore, 
O Clinias and Meg'llus, will eftablifh all thcfe things for us in the city, 
refpefting magiftrates, and the examination of them ? Do we, therefore, 
underftand, that in cities fo conftituted from the firft, there ought to be 
fuch perfons, but that they will never be found among thofe that are chofen 
for magiftrates ? It is however necefiary that thefe fhould not be men of a 
depraved* chara&er, but of the moft exalted virtue. For the beginning, 
according to the proverb, is the half of the whole Work ; and all men praife 
him who begins a thing well. But, as it appears to me, the beginning is 
more than the half, and that no one has fufficiently praifed it when pro¬ 
perly accomplifhed. 

Clin. You fpeak moft properly. 

Guest. Since, therefore, we know this, we fhould not pals over it in 
filence, and leave it involved in obfcurity. Indeed, at prefent, I have 
nothing to fay refpe&ing it, except this one neceffary and advantageous 
thing. 

Clin. What is it ? 

Guest. I fay, that no one is the father or mother of this city which we 
are about to eftablifh, except the city which gives it inhabitants. Nor am 
1 ignorant that there often has been, and will be, ftrife between colonies 
and their parent countries. At prefent, therefore, as a child, who, though 
he fometimes oppofes his parents, yet, through his indigence of education, 
loves and is beloved by them, and, always flying to his own, finds in them alone 
protection ; in like manner, 1 lay, the Cnoflians will be readily difpofed to 
give afliftance to the new city, and the new city to the Cnoflians. I repeat 
then what I have juft now laid (for there is no harm in twice faying that 
which is well laid), that the Cnoflians ought carefully to attend to 
all thefe particulars, and choofe no fewer than a hundred of the oldeft and 
heft men out of the colony, and another hundred from the Cnoflians them- 
felves. I fay too, that thele coming to the new city fhould be careful that 
the magiftrates are eftablifhed according to the laws, and that they are ap¬ 
proved of when eftablifhed. When thefe things are accomplifhed, the 
Cnoflians fhould return to Cnoffus, but the new city fhould endeavour to 
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preferve and render itfelf profperous. But the thirty-feven men, whom we 
have chofen, fhould both at prefent and in futurity attend to the following 
particulars : In the firft place, they fhould eftablifh guardians of the laws ; 
and, in the next place, of thofe writings in which every one muft give an 
account to the magiftrates of the multitude of his poffeffions. The greateft 
eftate fhould be that of four minte; the fecond, of three ; and the third of 
two minae; but the fourth fhould confift of one mina, But if any one fhall 
be found to poflefs more than he has given an account of in writing, all 
fuch overplus fhall become public property ; and, befides this, it fhall be 
lawful for any one to accule him as acting in neither a becoming nor legal 
manner,, when he is found to defpife the laws, through the love of gain. 
He likewife who is defirous of accufmg fuch a one fhall accufe him to the 
guardians of the laws, under the appellation of one addidfed to bafe gain. 
And he who happens to be condemned fhall not partake of the public pro¬ 
perty ; but, when any diflribution is made in the city, he fhall poflefs nothing 
but his firft allotment. It fhall likewife be fignified in writing, that fuch a 
one is condemned as long as he lives; and the writing fhall be placed where 
any one who is willing may read it. The guardian of the laws fhall not 
govern more than twenty years, and fhall not hold this office if he is lefs 
than fifty years of age. But, if he is fixty years old when he enters on this 
employment, he fhall only govern for ten years. It fhall likewife be efta- 
blifhed, that he who has lived more than feventy years fhall not hold an 
office of fuch great importance. Thefe three mandates, therefore, are to 
be attended to, refpe&ing the guardians of the laws. But, as the laws ad¬ 
vance, any one may order thefe men what they ought to attend to, in addi¬ 
tion to what we have already faid. 

Let us now, therefore, fpeak about the eleffion of other magiftrates. 
For, after thefe, it is neceflary that the commanders in chief of the army 
fhould be chofen, and fuch as are miniftrant to thefe in war, as, for inftance, 
the mafters of the horfe, the military tribunes, and thofe who orderly ar¬ 
range the foot; and who may very properly be called, as they are in 
common, governors of tribes. The guardians of the laws, therefore, fhould 
draw out of the city the commanders of all thefe, and fhould approve all 
fuch as, being of a proper age, either have been, or now are, engaged in war. 
But if it fhall appear that any one of thole who are not drawn out is bettor 
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than fome one of thofe that are, it fhall be lawful to choofe the former in 
preference to the latter, on condition that this preference is confirmed by 
an oath ; and the choice, when he is named, fhall be determined by the 
greater number of votes. Three arnongft thefe, who are found to have 
the mod: votes, fhall be chofen as the commanders of the army, and as 
thofe that are to take care of warlike concerns, juft in the fame manner as 
the guardians of the laws were chofen. Thefe fhall appoint twelve prsefedfs 
of the military orders, and aftign one to each tribe. It fhall likewife be 
here lawful to prefer one who is not nominated, to one who is, in the fame 
manner as was obferved refpeflitig the cleft ion of the commanders in chief. 
But this aflcmbly, before the praefefts are deliberately chofen, fhall be held 
by the guardians of the laws in a place the moft holy and beft adapted for 
the purpofe. Here the foot and the horfe fhall be feated feparate from 
each other; and in the third pl!tce, after thefe, the reft of thofe who are 
employed in warlike concerns. And every one, indeed, fhall give his vote 
in the choice of commanders in chief and mafters of the horfe. The prse- 
fefts of the bands fhall be chofen by thofe alone that carry (hields, but the 
commanders of tribes by all the horfe. The commanders in chief fhall 
choofe for themfelves the light-armed foldiers, the archers, and the reft of 
this kind. In the next place there remains for us the eftablifhment of the 
mafters of the horfe. Thefe, therefore, muft be appointed by thofe who 
appoint the commanders in chief; and the eleftion muft be conducted in a 
fimilar manner. But the horfe fhall give their vote, the foot being placed 
oppofite to them ; and thofe two that have the moft votes fhall be the 
commanders of all the horfe. Difputes about votes fhall be allowed to 
take place twice ; but, if any one doubts about them a third time, the votes 
(hall be determined by thofe whole province it is to fix the meafure of voting. 
The council fhall confift of thirty twelves; for the number three hundred 
and fixty will be found accommodated to the diftributions. And it is capa¬ 
ble of being diftributed into four parts by ninety, fio that ninety counfcllors 
may be obtained from each of thedivifions of land. And in the firft place 
all the counfellors will neceflarily be obtained from the largeft pofteftions ; 
and he who is unwilling to be chofen fhall be fined ; and after information 
has been given refpefting him, he fhall be noted. On the following day 
the fame method fhall be adopted with pofTefTions of the fecond rank. And 
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on the third day, whoever is willing (hall be obtained from pofleflions of 
the third order. This mode with refpeft to three orders of pofleflions is 
neceflary ; but the fourth and fmallefl pofleflion fhould be exempt from 
fine, if any one whofe property is of this order is unwilling to aft as a 
counfellor. On the fourth day all ihall be obtained from the fourth and 
fmallefl order of pofleflions ; but lie who is unwilling to be chofen from 
third and fourth polfcflions fhall be exempt from fine. But he who refufes 
from pofleflions of the fecond and firft order fhall be fined, fo as that he who 
belongs to the fecond rank fliall undergo a fine triple of the firft fine, and he 
who belongs to the firft quadruple. On the fifth day the magiftrates fha.ll 
exhibit to the view of all the citizens the names of the counfellors. Every 
man belonging to thefe fhall aft as a counfellor ; or, if any one refufes to aft 
in that capacity, he fhall be fined the firft fine. But the half of thofe that 
are elefted out of all the pofleflions, viz. one hundred and eighty, fhall be 
chofen by lot as counfellors for a year. The eleftion, therefore, fublifting 
in this manner, will be a medium between a monarchical and democratic 
polity, which medium a polity ought always to preferve. For flaves anddef- 
pots can never become friends, nor the depraved and worthy, when they are 
equally honoured. For, by unequal things, fuch as are equal will become 
unequal, unlefs they partake of meafure; becaufe, through both thefe, po¬ 
lities are filled with feditions. That antieut faying, indeed, being true, that 
equality produces friendfhip, is aflerted with the greateft propriety and ele¬ 
gance. But, as it is not very evident what the equality is which is able 
to accomplifh this, we are on this account vehemently difturbed. For, as 
there are two equalities which have the fame appellation, but are in reality 
nearly contrary to each other in many refpefts, every city and every legiflator 
may diffidently employ one of thefe in the diftnbution of honours by lot, viz. 
the equality confifting in meafure, weight, and number 1 ; but it is not 
eafy for every one to perceive the mod true and the heft equality. For it 
is the judgment of Jupiter, and but little of it is at all times employed by 
men ; though as much of it as is employed either by cities or private per- 
fons produces every good. For it diftributes more to the greater, and 

’ Viz. arithmetical equality, which takes place when a feries of numbers have the fame com¬ 
mon difference; .as i, 2, 3, ,|, &c, or i, 3, 5, 7, &c. 
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things fmaller to the lefs '; imparting to each that which is moderate accord¬ 
ing to the nature of each. It likewife always attributes greater honours to 
thofe who are greater in virtue, but lels to fuch as are lefs in virtue and difci- 
pline; and imparts to each the becoming according to reafon. For this is, doubt- 
lefs, always with us the politically juft itfelf; which we ought at prelent to 
afpire after, and, looking to this equality, O Clinias, eftablilh our now riling 
city. Whoever, likewife, eftabliffies any other city ought to give laws with 
his eve directed to this, and not to a few tyrants, or to one, or to any 
ftrength of the people, but always to the juft itfelf. And this is what has- 
juft now been laid by us, viz. a diftribution of the equal, according to 
nature, to unequal particulars. But it is, indeed, neceflary, that every 
city fhould make ufe of thefc two equalities, which are fimilar in de¬ 
nomination, if it wifhes to continue entirely free from fedition. For 
the equitable and the lenient judgment of the perfedt and accurate, when it 
takes place contrary to upright judgment, is broken. On this account it 
is, perhaps, neceflary to ufe election by lot, for the fake of avoiding the 
morofenefs of the multitude, and to invoke on this occafion divinity and 
good fortune, and befeech them to direct the lot to that which is moft juft- 
In this manner, then, it is neceflary to ufe both the equalities ; but that equa¬ 
lity which is indigent of fortune ought to be ufed on very few occafions. 
Thefe things, O friends, muft be accomplilhed by the city which is to be 
eftablifhed on a furq foundation. But as a lhip, while lading on the fea, re¬ 
quires a perpetual guard both night and day; in like manner a city, while 
fituated in the tempeft of other cities, fubjedl to all-various ftratagems, and 
in danger of captivity, is continually indigent of protedlion. Hence, the 
magiftrates and guardians of a city ought mutually to fucceed each other 
from night to day, and from day to night, fo as that this interchange of office 
may never ceale. But the multitude is not able to accomplifti any of thefe 
things with celerity. It is, however, neceflary that the multitude of the 
counfellors ffiould be permitted to employ the greateft part of their time in 
properly managing their own private affairs; but that a twelfth part of them, 

J The true equality which Plato here fpeaks of is geometric equality, which is identity of 
ratio, and according to which the merits of individuals are to be eftimated ; fo that as merit is to 
merit, fo fhould gift be to gift. The equality, therefore, here is that of ratio, and not of num¬ 
ber j as, for inftance, in the numbers 2, 4, 6 , 1 2, which form a geometric proportion. 
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& diff ribution being made into twelve months, fhould fucceed each other, one 
by one, in the office of guardians. Thefe fhould readily attend to every 
one, whether coming from the city or elfewhere, whether he wifhes to give 
any information, or to afk refpedfing thofe particulars about which a city 
ought either to afk or anfwer other cities, or receive anfwers from them. 
And this, for the fake of thofe all-various innovations which are always ac- 
cuftomed to happen ; fo as to prevent them, as much as poffible, from not 
happening ; and that, when they do happen, the city may perceive them with 
the utmoff celerity, and apply a remedy. This ought always to be accom- 
plifhed by an affcmbly of the governors of the city, together with a difTolu- 
tion of the difficulties which fuddenly happen'to the city and the laws. All 
thefe particulars muff be under the diredion of the twelfth part of the coun¬ 
cil, who are to ceafe from their office eleven parts of the year. But this 
part of the council ought always to defend the city in common with the 
other magiffrates. And the particulars, indeed, refpeding the city, when 
fubfiffing in this manner, will be orderly difpofed. But what care, and 
what order, muff there be of all the reft of the region ? Will it not be ne- 
ceflfary, fuice all the city, and the whole region, is diffributed into twelve 
parts, that there fhould be infpedors of the roads, habitations, edifices, 
ports, forum, fountains, facred groves, and temples, and other things of this 
kind belonging to the city ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We muff fay, then, that there ought to be purifiers of the temples, 
and pricfls and prieflefTes. But that three fpecies of magiffrates ought to be 
chofen for the purpofc of taking care of the roads and buildings, and the or¬ 
naments belonging to things of this kind, and of preventing men from being 
injured by each other, of by wild beafts ; and that, both within the walls and 
in the fuburbsof the city, every thing maybe conducted in a proper manner. 
And thofe that cake care of the above-mentioned particulars fhould be called 
aediles ; but thofe that attend to the ornament of the forum, praefeds of the 
market; and thofe that take care of the ornament of the temples, priefts. 
But the prieffhood which is paternal, whether fuffained by men or women, 
is by no means to be moved. If nothing of this kind happens to none, or 
but to a few, which is likely to be the cafe with the inhabitants of a new 
city, then pricfls, prieftelTes, and the purifiers of temples are to be appointed. 

But 
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But all thel’e things are to be iudituted partly by election, and partly by lot. 
In every region too, and city, the common people,, and thofe that are not 
common, fhould mingle in a friendly manner with each other, that thev 
may be concordant in the higheft degree. The particulars, therefore, per¬ 
taining to the priefts are to be committed to the care of Divinity, that, as it 
pleafes him, fo the lot may be referred to a divine fortune. But he who is 
allotted the priedhood ought always to be examined, and proved to be in 
the firft place a man of integrity, and legitimately begotten ; in the next 
places, one from a pure habitation, and who is free from (laughter, and all 
crimes of this kind againft divine natures, and whofe father and mother have 
lived with fimilar purity. The laws too relative to divine concerns ought 
to be procured from Delphi; and, interpreters of them being appointed, 
thefe (hould be ufed. But the priedhood fhould not be of longer continu¬ 
ance than a year; nor (hould he be lefs than fixtv years of age who is to 
attend to divine concerns for us, fufficiently, according to facred laws. The 
fame things are to be cdablilhed refpefling priedelTes. The four tribes 
fhould appoint thrice four interpreters ; three being taken from each tribe : 
and three being approved, that are cholen by the greatefl number of votes, 
the other nine mud be lent to Delphi, that one may be chofen out of each 
triad. But the examination and approbation of thefe, and their age, mud 
be fuch as that of the prieds which was mentioned above. Thefe fhould be 
edablifhed as interpreters for life ; and, on the deceafe of any one of them, 
the four tribes to which he belonged mud choofe another in his place. 
There ought likewife to be, in each of the temples,, difpenfators of the fa¬ 
cred money, who fhould poflefs abfolute authority over the facred groves, 
and their fruits, and over things let out to hire : and three fhould be chofen 
for the greated temples out of the three larged podeflions ; but two for the 
fmaller temples, and one for fuch as are the mod elegant. The choice, too, 
and examination of thefe fhould be made in the fame manner as in the election 
of the leaders of the army. And fuch are the particulars which fhould 
take place refpedting facred concerns. But the utmod care fhould be taken 
that nothing is left without a guard. The guards of the city, too, fhould be 
thefe : the commanders in chief of the army, the prsefeCts of the military 
orders, the maders of the horfe, the governors of tribes, the difpenfators, 
the infpectors of roads and buildings, and the magidrates who prefide over 
4 the 
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the markets, when all thefe are properly chofen. The reft of the region 
fhould be defended as follows :—The whole region was divided by us, as 
much as poflible, into twelve parts. But one tribe being allotted to each 
divifion, it ftiould choofe every year five, as it were, infpedfors of the lands, 
and governors of tribes. Each of thefe ftiould choofe out of his own tribe 
twelve young men, not lefs than five-and-twenty years of age, and not more 
than thirty. Each of thefe fhould be allotted each part of the region for the 
fpace of a month, that all of them may be fkilful and knowing in every 
part of the region. But the guardians and governors fhould defend and 
govern the city for the fpace of two years. And when firft they are al¬ 
lotted their refpedtive divifions,'they fhould change their places every month, 
and the governors of the guard fhould lead them to the places next in order, 
and to the right hand parts in a circular progreftion. But I mean by the 
right hand parts, thofe which are towards the eaft. Afterwards, in the fe- 
cond year, they ftiould change to the left hand parts, that they may not only 
be lkillcd in the nature of the country for one part of the year, but may 
know, for the mod part, what happens in every feafon, to every part of the 
country. In the third year, five other infpedtors of the land, and governors 
of the guard, ftiould be chofen, as curators of the twelve young men. But 
the following care fhould be beftowed in the feveral occupations in each 
place. Firft, that the region may be, in the higheft degree, well fortified 
againft the incurfions of the enemy; trenches being dug where they are re- 
quilite, and buildings raifed for the purpofe of reftraining thofe 'who may 
endeavour to injure the country and its pofifeffions. Animals f’ubjedt to the 
yoke, and the fervants belonging to each place, ftiould be employed for this 
purpofe, when they arc not engaged in their ufual refpedtive employments ; 
thofe that prelido over thefe dil'pofing every part of the country in f’uch a man¬ 
ner, that it may be difficult of accefs to the enemy, but ealy to friends, ani¬ 
mals fubjedt to the yoke, and cattle. They fhould likewile take care that the 
waters from Jupiter* do not injure the country, but that they may rather be 
nfeful to it, when defending from lofty mountains into hollow valleys ; and 
this by reftraining their courfe in edifices and ditches ; f'o that, being received 
and imbibed by thefe places, they may produce ftreams and fountains for all the 
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fubjedt lands and places, and may thus render the moft dry parts of the 
country moift, and abounding with water. They fhould likewife adorn foun¬ 
tains and rivers with trees and edifices; and, conducing ftreams through 
metal pipes, fhould caufe them to be diftributed in great abundance. In like 
manner, they fhould lend tbefe ftreams into thickets and facred c-roves. as an 
ornament to the temples of the Gods. But every where, in tilings of this 
kind, young men ought to procure gymnaftic exercifes, both for themfelves 
and the aged, preparing fenile hot baths, and placing dry wood in abundance; 
that an eafy remedy may by tbefe means be obtained for the difeafed, and the 
bodies of hufbandmen, when wearied w ith labour, may be refrefhed ; which 
remedy is, indeed, far better than any which can be adopted by a phyfician 
who is not very fkilful in his art. Thefe things, therefore, and every thing 
of this kind, fhould be introduced into thefe places, as both ornamental and 
ufeful, in conjundtion with fport by no means unpleafant. But let the at¬ 
tention which is to be paid to things of this kind be as follows :—Sixty men 
fhould each of them defend their own place, not only on account of ene¬ 
mies, but for the fake of thofe who call themfelves friends. And if any 
one, whether he is a fervant or free, injures his neighbour, or any other 
citizen, if the offence is fmall, he fhall be judged by tbofe five governors, 
but if great, by feventeen men, together with the twelve, and fhall be fined 
as far as to three mince. But no judge or magiflrate ought to be exempt 
from giving an account of his condudt when called upon, except fuch as like 
kings bring things to a conclufion. Befides this, the prsefedts of the land, 
if they behave infolently towards the fubjedls of their care, by enjoining 
them unequal talks, or taking any thing by force from the hufbandmen, or 
if they receive any thing which is given through flattery, or diftribute juflice 
unjuflly, in confequence of yielding to adulation ;—in any of thefe cafes, 
thev fhall be difgraced by the whole city. But for other injuries which they 
may commit in their office, they fhall voluntarily be fined by the inhabit¬ 
ants of the fame village, and by their neighbours, as far as to one mina. 
If, however, they are unwilling, cither for greater or fmaller injuries, to 
pay the proper fine, in confequence of believing that, during their tranfi- 
tions from place to place every month, they fhall efcapc punifhment,—in this 
cafe, they fhall be fentenced by a common judgment to pay the injured per- 
fea the double of his lofs. But both the governors and the praefedls of the 
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land {hall live for the fpacc of two years in the following manner'. In the 
firft place, the convivial affociations in the different places {hall be in com¬ 
mon. But he who is abfent from thefe for one day or night, without orders 
from the governors, and without being compelled by any neceflitv,—if the 
five men condemn him, and write in the forum that he has abandoned his 
guard, he {hall be difgraced, as betraying his part of the polity. He fliall 
likewife be chaftiled with ftripes by any one who/nay meet him ; and who¬ 
ever is willing to puniih him fliall do it with impunity. All the fixty men, 
likewife, fhould carefully obferve whether any one of the governors a£ts in 
this manner : and he who perceives or hears that any one of thefe does fo, 
but yet does not accufe him, {hall be fubjeft to the fame punifliment as the 
offending governor; and, being more feverely punifhed by the young men, 
(hall be defpifed by all their magiftrates. The guardians of the laws too 
fhould diligently attend to all thefe particulars, either that they may not take 
place, or that, when they do, the offenders may be properly punifhed. But 
every man ought to think refpefling all men, that he who has never been 
a fervant will never be a mafter worthy of praife. So that he who has 
afted in a liecoming manner as a fervant, ought to glory in his condufl more 
than he w'ho has properly exercifed the authority of a mafter:—in the firft 
place, as having been properly fubfervient to the laws, which is the fame as 
being a fervant to the C-ods; and in the next place, to old men who have 
conduced themfelves in an honourable manner towards youth. After this, 
the pr«fe£ts of the la ds {hould, during the fpace of thefe two years, live 
on humble and poor ft>od. For, when the twelve magiftrates think proper 
to affemble together with the five, they {hould not join with themfelves the 
other fervants and (laves, nor employ hulbandmen, and the inhabitants of the 
fame village, for their own private concerns, but alone for public utility. In 
other particulars, they may attend to their own advantage. Befides this, 
they (hould explore every part of the region in fummer and winter, armed, 
for the fake of perpetually defending and becoming acquainted with every 
place. For it appears, that for all men to have an accurate knowledge of 
every place is a difeipline inferior to no ftudy. And for the fake of this, 
young men ought to apply themfelves to hunting with dogs, and the capture 
of wild hearts, no lefs than for the fake of any other pleafure or advantage 
which is derived from purfuits of this kind. Every man too fhould, to the 
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utmoft of his power, apply himfelf to that ftudy, which may either be called 
concealments, orinfpeffion of the lands, or by any other name at pleafure, if 
he is defirous that the city Ihould be fufficiently fecure. 

After this, it follows that we Ihould fpeak concerning the ele&ion of the 
governors of the markets, and the prtefe&s of cities. Three prsefefls of 
cities, therefore, Ihould follow the governors of markets, who are to be 
fixty in number ; and Ihould prefide over the twelve parts of the city accord¬ 
ing to a triple diftribution, in imitation of thofe twelve parts. Thefe Ihould in- 
fpe£l the roads about the city, and the public ways which lead from the coun¬ 
try to the city : likewife the buildings, taking care that all of them are raifed 
according to law ; and the ftreams of water which are fent by the guardians 
into the city, that they may be deduced into pure fountains, and fuch as are 
fufficient for ufe, and may become both an ornament and advantage to the 
city. Thefe too ought, to be ftich as are capable, when at leilure, of em¬ 
ploying their attention on public affairs. On this account, every man Ihould 
nominate from the largefl eftate him whom he wifhes to be a proefedl of the 
city. And out of fix that have the moft votes, three (hall obtain this 
office by lot. Laflly, w hen they have been examined and approved, they 
fhall difeharge the duties of their office according to the laws which are 
preferibed to them. After this, the governors of markets fhall be chofen, 
live in number, from poffeffions of the fecond and firft order ; and they fhall 
be elefted in the fame manner as the praefedls of the city. For out of ten 
that have the moft votes, five fhall be chofen by lot, and, when they are 
approved, fhall be declared to be governors. But every individual fhall 
give his vote. And he who is unwilling to vote, if he is brought before the 
magiftrates, fhall be fined fifty drachms, and fhall, betides this, be contidered 
as a bad man. Likewife, every one fhall be permitted to enter into the 
affembly and common convention ; and all thofe fhall be compelled to do 
this whole poffeffions are of the firft and fecond order. And he who is ab- 
lent from thefe fhall be fined ten drachms. But thofe wdiofe poffeffions are 
of the third and fourth order fhall not be compelled to be prefect at the com¬ 
mon convention. Hence, if any one is abfent from thefe, he fhall not be 
fined, unlefs the governors fhall find it neceffary to order all the citizens to 
affemble. But the office of the governors of markets confifts in preferving 
the forum in that order which is eftabliflied by law; and in taking care of 
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the temples and fountains about the forum, and that no one a&s unjuftly 
with refpedt to them : likewife in punching him who adts unjuftly, with 
ftripes and bonds if he is a flave and a Granger; but if it is a native who 
ads in a diforderly manner, with refped to things of this kind, he (hall be 
condemned by thefe governors to a fine of one hundred drachms: but they 
(hall not be allowed to condemn him to a greater fine, as far as to the dou¬ 
ble of this, unlefs the governors of the city are prefent on the occafion. The 
governors of the city too fhould adopt the fame mode of fining and punfthing 
in their department; fining offenders as far as to a mina by their own au¬ 
thority, but the double of this in conjundion with the governors of markets. 
After this it will be proper that the governors of mufic and gymnaftic fhould 
be eftablfthed, fo as that there may be a twofold order of each of thefe; fome 
of them being appointed for the fake of difeipline, and others for the fake 
of exercife. And the law is defirous of afferting with refped to thofe who 
prefide over difeipline, that they fhould be careful of the ornament per¬ 
taining to exercifes and dodrincs, erudition, and the attention requifite to 
things of this kind ; and likewife of the condud of males and females, both 
at home and abroad. Thofe who reward the athletic fhould have the care of 
gymnaftic exercifes and mufic. And thefe fhould be twofold; one kind 
being employed about mufic, and the other about gymnaftic exercife. The 
fame perfons (hould prefide over the agoniftic exercifes of both men and 
horfes. But, with refped to mufic, fome fhould prefide over the monody., 
and the imitative art, viz. over the rhapfodifts, harpers, pipers, and all of this 
kind, but others over the finging of the choir. And in the firft place, with re¬ 
fped to the (port of the choir, where men, boys, and girls are exerciled in the 
dance, and in the whole order of mufic, the governors of this ought to be pro¬ 
perly eholen. But one governor will be (efficient for thele, who is not lets 
than forty years of age. One alfo will be fufficient for the monody, who is not 
lefs than thirty years old, and who muft perform the office of an introducer,, 
and be able to judge (efficiently the merits of the contending parties. But 
the governor and moderator of tlie choir ought to be chofen in the follow¬ 
ing manner : Thofe who are attached to things of this kind (hould go to 
the aftcmbly, and, if they did not go, fhould be fined : and the guardians of 
the law (hould be the judges in this cafe. No one, however, (hould compel 
others to join this afiembly if they are not willing. The candidates (hould 
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be chofen from among (kilful perfous ; and the -fkilfulnefs or unfkilfuluofs of 
the candidate fhould be the only thing attended to in his examination. But 
he who, out of ten that have the mod votes, is approved of on being exa¬ 
mined, lhall, according to law, prelulc for one year over the choir. The 
ele&ion and approbation refpedting the monody, and the melody of the 
pipe, fhould be accomplished in a fimilar manner ; and he who is finally 
chofen fhould prefide over thel'e for a year ; his election at the fame time 
beiog confirmed by the judges. After thefe things, it is proper that the 
difpenfators of rewards to the gymnaftic exercifes, both of horfes and men, 
fhould be chofen in the following manner from poffeflions of the third and 
f'econd order. Three eftates fhould be compelled to the election of thefe, 
but the fmalleft eflate fhould be exempt from fine; and three being felected 
out of twenty that have the mod votes, are after examination to be chofen 
as difpenfators. But if any onfc happens to be rejected, according to any 
election by lot, and judgment of the magiftrate, another fhall be chofen in 
his place, and the examination of him performed in a fimilar manner. 
There now remains the governor, who is to take care of the whole of the 
above-mentioned difeipline, both of males and females. Let there then be 
but one governor of this kind eflablifhed by law. Let him be not lefs than fifty 
years of age ; one who is the father of lawful children of both fexes, but, if 
not of both, at leaft of one fex. Bjut both he who choofes and he who is 
chofen ought to think that this magiftrate is by far the greateft of the chief 
magiftrates in the city. For the firft bloffom of every plant, when it tends 
in a becoming manner to the virtue of its nature, pofteifes the higheft power 
of arriving at its proper end ; and this is true, both with refpeCi to other 
plants, and to tame and favage animals. But we fay that man is a tame 
animal; who, when he partakes of proper difeipline, in conjunction with 
a profperous nature, is wont to become a mod divine and mild animal: 
but when he is not fufficiently or not properly educated, he is the moft fa¬ 
vage of all the animals which the earth produces. On this account the 
legiflator ought not to fuffer the education of youth to be a fecondary thing, 
or to be attended to in a carelefs manner. But, in the firft place, he who is 
defirous of beftowing a proper attention upon youth, ought to choofe out of 
the citizens him who is the moft excellent in all things, and eftablifh him 
as one who is to educate children with the utmoft attention and care. All 
6 the 
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the magiftrates, therefore, except the councilors and praefe&s, coming into 
the temple of Apollo (the guardians of the laws privately receiving the 
votes), (hall each of them choofe him whom they confider as calculated to 
educate youth in the belt manner. And he who has mod votes, after he 
has been approved of by the magiflrates that choofe him (the guardians of 
the laws being excepted), fhall a£t in this capacity for five years. And in 
the fixth year another fhall be chofen to fucceed him in a fimilar manner. 
But if any public magiftrate dies before he has governed more than thirty 
days, another fhall be fimilarly chofen by thofe to whom this province be¬ 
longs. And, when any one who is the guardian of orphans dies, the kin¬ 
dred of both father and mother, as far as to coufins, who may at that time 
be prefent, fhall appoint another within the fpace of ten days, or each fhall 
be fined every day a drachma till they have appointed another guardian. But 
every city will become a privation of a city, in which courts of juftice are 
not properly eftahlifhed; and a mute judge, and who in his interrogations 
does not fpeak more than the litigants, will never be fufficient to us for the 
purpofe of deciding juftly. On this account, neither can judges when they 
are many judge vvc.ll, nor when they are few and of a depraved charadler. 
But it is proper that the objeft of inquiry fhould be clearly enunciated by 
both parties. Time however, delay, and frequent interrogation contribute 
to the refolution of doubts. On this account litigants ought firft of all 
betake themfelves to their neighbours and friends, and difeufs with them the 
fubjedt of their complaints. But, if they are not able to determine their 
caufe fufficiently by the afliftance of thefe, they fhould go to another court 
of juftice. And, if they cannot be reconciled by the two former, a third 
fhall bring the affair to a conclufion. In a certain refpedl, indeed, the efta- 
blifhments of courts of juftice arc the eleftions of magiftrates; for every 
magiftrate is neceflarily a judge of certain things. But every judge is not a 
magiftrate ; though, in a certain refpedl, a judge on the day in which he 
adts as a judge, is no contemptible magiftrate. Cotifidering, therefore, the 
judges as magiftrates, let us fhow which of them will be adapted to our pur¬ 
pofe, of what things they are to be judges, and how many for every parti¬ 
cular. Let then the moft principal court of juftice be that which they 
exhibit among themfelves, when they choofe certain judges by common 
confent. But let there be two criteria of the reft : the one, when, any pri¬ 
vate 
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vate perfon accufing another of afting unjuftly, and leading him to juftice, 
he is willing that he Ihould be judged ; the other, when anv one thinks that 
the public minifter has been injured by l'ome one of the citizens, and is 
willing to aflift the community at large. Let us fay then who are the judges, 
and what kind of men they ought to be. In the firft place, there Ihould be a 
common court of juftice for all thofe that contend the third time with each 
other ; and this Ihould fubfift in the following manner : All the magiftrates, 
as well thofe that govern for a year as thofe that govern for a longer time, 
ought to aflemble into one temple, on the day before the firft day of that 
month in which after the fummer folftice the new year begins. Here 
taking an oath, and making a firft-fruit offering as it were, out of every 
order of magiftrates, they Ihould choofe one judge, who appears likely to 
be the beft in every magiftraev, and to judge the citizens on the following 
year in the beft and moft holy manner. When the judges are chofen, the 
examination and approbation Ihould be made by thofe that chofe them. 
And if any one is reje&ed, another Ihall be chofen in a fimilar manner. 
But the perfons approved Ihall judge thofe that fled from other courts of 
j.uftice, and give their decifion openly. The counfellors, however, and the 
other magiftrates that chofe thefe, mud neceflarily be hearers and fpefla- 
tors of thefe decifions. With refpeft to men of another defcription, any one 
of thefe who is willing may be prelent. But, if any perfon accules any one 
of thefe judges, as voluntarily judging unjuftly, he Ihall accufe him before 
the guardians of the law; and he who is condemned in confequence of fuch 
acculation Ihall pay the half of the fine to the injured party. But if he Ihall 
appear to deferve a greater fine, the judges by whom he is condemned Ihall 
determine what he ought to fuffer, or to reftore, either to the community, or 
to the perfon who lias fuifered the injury. With refpeft to public accula- 
tions, it is necelfary in the firft place that the multitude Ihould participate of 
the decifion. For, when any one afts unjuftly towards a city, all the citi¬ 
zens are injured ; and hence the multitude will juftly be indignant, when 
they are excluded from fuch judgments. The beginning likewile and end of 
fuch a decifion ought to be referred to the people, but the examination of the 
particulars in which the litigants accord, to the three greateft magiftrates. But 
if they cannot agree, the council itfelf Ihall judge the eledlion of each of them. 
It is requifite likewife that all men Ihould participate to the utmoft of their 
4 power 
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power of private judgments. For he who is deprived of the power of 
judging with others muft be confidcred as in no refpedt participating of the 
city. On this account courts of juftice muft neceflfarily fubfift in the tribes, 
and the judges ftiould immediately give fentence by lot, uncorrupted by en¬ 
treaties. And, finally, that court of juftice fhould judge of all thefe parti¬ 
culars which we have faid fhould be eftablifhed incorrupt to the utmoft of 
human power, for the purpofe of determining thofe difputes which can nei¬ 
ther be decided by neighbours nor by the courts of juftice belonging to the 
tribes. And thus, concerning courts of juftice, which we fay can neither 
eafily be indubitably called magiftrates, nor yet denied to be fuch, this de- 
feription, which is as it were externally induced, has aflerted forne things, 
and nearly left others undifeufled. For, towards the end of legiflation, the 
accurate pofition, and at the fame time divifion of judicial laws, will be by 
far moft properly difeuflfed. We fliall, therefore, till then defer the confi- 
deration of thefe. But the eftablifhment of other magiftrates has nearly 
taken up the greateft part of legiflation. The accurate, however, refpefl- 
ing all civil and politic adminiftrations will not become perfpicuous, till the 
dilcufiion, receiving from the beginning things fecondary, middle, and all 
its parts, has arrived at the end. For at prefent, indeed, proceeding as far 
as to the eleiftion of magiftrates, it becomes a fufficient end of what has been 
previoufly delivered, fo that the beginning of the pofition of laws is no 
longer indigent of fluggifhnefs and delay. 

Clin. All that you have aflerted above is entirely, O gueft, agreeable to 
my l'entimcnts ; but your difeourfe will be ftill more plcafmg to me, when 
you have conjoined the beginning of what is now to be faid, with the end 
of what has been already aflerted. 

Guest. Thus far then we have played in a becoming manner the game 
of prudent old men. 

Clin. You appear to have evinced a beautiful purl’uit of men. 

Guest. It is probable. But do we underftand whether this appears to 
you as it does to me ? 

Clin. What do you allude to ? 

Guest. Do you know that the art of painting has no boundary with re- 
ipedl to the feveral animals, but never ceafes adorning, either by inumbrat- 
ing or deumbrating, or by whatever name a thing of this kind may be 
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called by painters, that the picture may continually become more beautiful 
and confpicuous ? 

Clin. I fcarcely underfland what you fay, fmee I am by no means con- 
verfant with this art. 

Guest. This will be no detriment to you. But we will employ this 
fimilitude which fortune has prefented to us. If then fome one fhould de- 
fign to paint a mod beautiful animal, and which might not become worfe 
but better by length of time, do you not perceive that in confequence of 
fuch a one being a mortal, unlefs he leaves behind him a fucceflor who may 
prevent the damages which the pifture might fuftain from time, by fre¬ 
quently retouching the piece, or who may fupply what was omitted by the 
artift, through the imbecility of his art, and thus daily render the pifture 
more fplendid, the laboured piece will laft but a fhort time ? 

Clin. True. 

Guest. What then ? Does not this appear to you to be the wifh of the 
legiflator ? In the firft place, that laws may be written for him as accurate 
as poflible ? In the next place, can you think that in the courfe of time, and 
after having made an aftual trial of the thing, any legiflator can be fo infane 
as not to know that many things muft neceffarily be left, which will require 
amendment from fome fucceflor ; that a polity may by no means become 
worfe, but always better and more adorned ? 

Clin. It is probable. F'or how is it poflible he fhould not wifh a thing 
of this kind ? 

Guest. If then any legiflator poflefles any method by which both in 
words and in reality he can teach another, whether he is a man of greater or 
oflefs confequence, how laws ought to be preferved and correfted, he will 
not ceafe fpeaking about a thing of this kind till he has accomplifhed his 
purpofe. 

Clin. For how is it poflible he fhould ? 

Guest. Ought not this, therefore, to be done, both by you and me, at 
prefent r 

Clin. Of what are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. As we are about to eftablifh laws of which we have chofen the 
guardians, but we ourfelves are in the decline of life, and the guardians are 
with refpeft to us young men, it will, as we have faid, be necefiary that at 
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fame time we fhould both eflablifh laws, and endeavour to make thefe very 
men, as much as poffible, both legiflators and guardians of the laws. 

Clin. Undoubtedly, lince we are fufficietit for the purpofe. 

Guest. Let us then cheerfully endeavour to efFeft this. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. We will, therefore, thus addreis them : O friends, faviours of 
the laws, we have necdfarily left many things unfinifhed, refpe&ing the 
feveral particulars of which we have eftablifhed laws, and which are not 
indeed inconfiderable; and we have endeavoured to the utrnofl of our power 
not to leave the whole unexplained by a certain circumfcription. This de¬ 
ficiency it is your bufinefs to fupply. But it is proper you fhould hear where 
you ought to look in order to accomplifh a thing of this kind. For Megillus, 
I, and Clinias, have often (aid the fame things to each other, and we are 
agreed among ourfclves that we have fpoken in a becoming manner. We 
are likewile defirous that you fhould both be favourable to our undertaking, 
and become our difciples ; at the fame time looking to thofe things which, 
we have agreed among ourfelves, a guardian of the laws and a legis¬ 
lator ought to make the objefls of his confideration. But this agreement, 
which has one head or fummit, is this : That we fhould endeavour to find 
the means by which a man may become a worthy character, pofieffing that 
virtue of the foul which is accommodated to his nature, either from a cer¬ 
tain ftudy, or certain manners, or from feme kind of pofleffion or defire, or 
opinion ; or, laflly, from certain difciplines ; and this, whether the nature 
of the inhabitant of our city is male or female, youthful or aged. Likewife, 
that every one, through the whole of life, fhould tend with all poffible 
earneftnels to this of which we are now fpeaking ; neglecting at the fame 
time every thing which may become an impediment to this acquifition. Be- 
fides this, too, he fhould be difpofed to die for his country if it is neceflary, 
rather than either to fee it entirely fubverted, and becoming fubjeft to the 
yoke of bondage, governed by bad men, or defert it by flight. For every 
thing of this kind is to be endured rather than the polity fhould be changed, 
which men of a worfe charafter are naturally difpofed to effeft. Thefe 
tilings have been already mutually aflented to by us, and do you now, look¬ 
ing to both thefe, praile and blame the laws ; blaming fuch as are not able 
to accomplifh thefe particulars, but, embracing and receiving in a benevolent 
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manner fuch as are, live in them. But it is proper that you fhould bid fare¬ 
well to other {Indies which tend to other things that are called good. Let 
this, then, be the beginning to us of the fubfequent laws, commencing from 
facred concerns. For we ought in the firft place to refume the number 
five thoufand and forty, becaufe it had, and now has, convenient diftribu- 
tions, both the whole number, and that which was afligned to the tribes ; 
which we eftablilhed as the twelfth part of the whole, this producing with 
the greatefl reilitude the number four hundred and twenty. And as the 
whole number has twelve diftributions, fo alfo that of the tribes. But it is 
proper to confider each divifion as a (acred gift of divinity, as following bo'th 
the order of months and the period of the univerfe. On this account, that 
which is connate (hould lead every city, rendering them facred. Some, in¬ 
deed, are perhaps more properly diftributed than others, and more profper- 
oufly dedicate their diftributions to the Gods. But we now fay, that the 
number five thoufand and forty is mod properly chofen, as that which has 
all diftributions as far as to twelve, beginning from one, except that into 
eleven parts. This, however, has the eafieft remedy. For it will be re- 
ftored to health, if two houfes are diftributed to the other part. But that 
thefe things are true, may be evinced with facility when at leiliire. Believ¬ 
ing, therefore, in the prefent conception and difeourfe, let us diftribute this 
number; and aferibing a God, ora foil of the Gods, to each part, likewife 
dedicating altars, and things pertaining to thefe, let us make two conven¬ 
tions for the purpofe of (acrificing every month; accommodating twelve to 
the diftribution of the tribes, and twelve to the divifion of the city. But all 
this {hould be done, in the firft place, for the fake of the Gods, and things 
pertaining to the Gods ; in the fecond place, for the fake of our familiarity 
with, and knowledge of, each other ; and likewife for the fake of every 
kind of affociation. For it is neceffary, in the communion and mixture of 
marriages, that ignorance {hould be taken away, fo as that every one may 
know with whom he is conne&ed, and that all deception in things of this 
kind may, as much as poflible, be taken away. For the fake of this, there¬ 
fore, it is neceffary that fports (hould be inftituted, boys and girls together 
forming a choir, mutually beholding and being beheld by each other, being 
properly paired, as to their age, and having as much of their bodies naked 
as modefty will permit. AH thefe (hould be taken care of, and properly or¬ 
namented 
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namented by the governors of choirs, and likewife by the legiflators, in 
conjun&ion with the guardians of the laws, that they may fupply what we 
have left deficient. But it is neceflary, as we have laid, refpe&ing all fuch 
things as are (Vriall and numerous, that fome particulars lhould be omitted by 
the legiflator, in which the magiftrates becoming every year Ikilful, and 
being admonifhed by experience, they may be able every year to fupply 
what is deficient; till it (hall appear that thefe difeuffions and legal inflitutes 
have obtained a fufficient bound. The fpace of ten years, therefore, will 
be a length of time both moderate and fufficient for obtaining an experience 
in lacrifices and choirs, and every other particular. But in order to accom- 
plifh this, he who fupplies thefe deficiencies lhould live in common with the 
legiflator : and on his death, the feveral magiftrates having informed the 
guardians of the laws of his deceale, muft fupply his place in correcting 
what is amifs, till every thing (hall appear to have attained the confumma- 
tion of excellence. When this period arrives, having given liability to thele 
inflitutes, they are to be ufed in conjunction with other laws which the le¬ 
giflator has ordained from the beginning; refpeCting which, nothing lhould 
ever be voluntarily changed. But if any neceffity lhall, at any time, appear 
to urge a mutation, all the magiftrates ought to confult together on this oc- 
cafion, all the people lhould be aflembled, and all the oracles of the Gods 
explored. If all thefe accord, then a change in the laws may be made, but 
by no means unlefs this is the cafe; but that which impedes, lhall always 
obtain dominion according to law. Whenever, therefore, any one who has 
arrived at five-and-twenty years of age, beholding and being beheld by 
others, believes that he has found one of his own difpofition, and adapted 
for the communion and procreation of children, he fhall marry within 
thirty-five years of age. But, in the (irft place, let him hear how the be¬ 
coming and adapted are to be inveftigated. For it is requifite, as Clinias 
favs, prior to the laws, to give a preface accommodated to each. 

Cun. You very properly remind us, O gueft ; and your difeourfe appears 
to me to be both feafonable and highly fitting. 

Guest. You l’pcak well. Let us, therefore, fpeak as follows: O young 
man, born of good parents, it is proper to contraCl thofe marriages which 
appear honourable to prudent men. But thefe exhort neither to avoid mar¬ 
riage with the poor, nor to purfue with avidity marriage with the rich, but, 
exteris paribus, always honouring the inferior, to enter into communion with 
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it. For, both to the city and the families which are united, this will be ad¬ 
vantageous. For the equable and commenfurate infinitely furpaffes the im¬ 
moderate with refpeft to virtue. He, therefore, who in all his actions is 
more rafli and hafly than is becoming, fhould defire that the daughter of 
parents of more compofed manners may be united to him in marriage : but 
he who is naturally of a contrary difpofition fhould enter into alliance with 
a contrary charadler. And in every marriage this one thing (hould be ob- 
ferved, that every one fhould enter into fuch a matrimonial connexion as is 
advantageous to the city, and not fuch a one as is mod pieafant to himfelf. 
For every one always naturally tends to that which is moft fimilar to him¬ 
felf ; whence the whole city becomes anomalous both in wealth and man¬ 
ners, when it partakes in the higheft degree of thofe things which we are 
unwilling fhould happen to ourfelves. If, then, in our difeourfe we fhould 
order by law that the rich fhould not marry with the rich, nor the powerful 
with the powerful, but fhould compel thofe whofe manners are more hafly 
to marry thofe whofe manners are more flow, and the more flow to marry 
with the more hafly, we fhould not only appear ridiculous to, but excite 
the anger of, the multitude. For it is not eafy to underftand that a city 
ought to be like a cup, in which the mad wine, when firft poured forth, 
effervefees ; but, being corrected by another deity 1 , who is a fober God, and 
thus obtaining a beautiful conjundtion, it becomes a good and moderate 
drink. But no one, as I may fay, is able to fee this taking place in the 
formation of children by the mingling of the fexes. On this account, there¬ 
fore, we fhould not compel the citizens to things of this kind by law, but 
endeavour to charm them into the pcrfualion, that they ought to prefer 
equability in the natural difpofition of their children to the equality of the 
mod; opulent alliance ; and that vve ought to deter, by ditgrace, him who 
makes riches the objedl of his purf'uit in marriage, and not compel him to 
a contrary mode of condud by a written law. Let thefe, then, be the ex¬ 
hortations refpediug marriages, together with what we have previoufly al- 
ferted,—1 mean, that we ought to afpire after perpetuity of nature, by always 
leaving behind us children of children, as l'ervants of divinity, inflcad of 
ourfelves. All thefe particulars, therefore, and fill more than thefe, fomc 
one may with propriety preface, re (peeling the manner in which marriages 
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ought to be concluded. Bui he who cannot willingly be perfuaded to act 
in this manner, but lives in the city alienated, without connexion, and un¬ 
married, for five-and-thirty years, Inch a one {hall be fined every year. And 
if he pofifefles the largeft eftate, he (hall be fined one hundred drachms; if 
that which is fecond in order, feventy ; if that v.'hich is third, fixty ; and if 
that which is fourth in order, thirty drachms. Let all thefe fines be facred 
to Juno. And let him who does not pay his fine every year be made a 
debtor of ten times that fum. Let this money too be exacted by the difpen- 
fator of the Goddefs ; which unlefs he exads, he himfelf fhall be the debtor. 
‘He, therefore, who is unwilling to marry, fhall be thus punifhed with re- 
fped to a fine ; but wjth refped to honour as follows: In the firft place, let' 
him be deprived of all honour from his juniors, nor let any young man vo¬ 
luntarily obey him in any thing. In the next place, if he fhould attempt to 
chaftil'e any one, every one fhall be permitted to affift and defend the injured 
perfon. And he who does not in this cafe give aftiftance, fhall be confidered 
by the law as a timid and vicious citizen. Concerning the marriage portion 
we have fpoken before, and we again fay, that equal things are- to be given 
for equal things, fince neither he who receives, nor he who bellows, will 
grow old in the want of money. For in this city every one is fupplied with 
neccffaries. Betides, women will be lefs infolent, and men will have lets of 
humble and illiberal flavcry, through riches. And he who is obedient to this 
law will accomplifh one among the number of things beautiful; but he- 
who is difobedient to it, and either gives or receives more than the woith 
of fifty drachms for the fake of a garment, fhall either pay one mina, or 
three half mince, or two minae, according to the magnitude of his pofTef- 
fions. He who pofTcffes the largeft eftate fhall pay another fucti fum to the 
public treafury: and whatever is given or received fhall be facred to Juno 
and Jupiter. But the exa&ors of this money fhould be the difpenfators of 
thefe divinities, juft as we faid, when we fpoke of thofe that refufed to marry, 
that their fine fhould be exacted by the difpenfators of Juno, who, if they 
ncglefted to exaft it, fhould pay it themfelves. With refpedt to furetifhip, 
the firft fhall be that of a father, the fecond, that of a grandfather, and the 
third, that of brothers by the fame father. If no one of thefe furvives, 
the furetifhip fhall, in a fimilar manner, be equally valid on the mother’s 
fide. But if, through an unufual fortune, none of thefe fhould furvive, the 
6 authority 
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authority in this affair muff always he verted in the neareff kindred, in con¬ 
junction with the guardians. If any thing preparatory to initiation, or other 
lacred operation, fhn.ll be found necelfary for things future, prefent, or paft, 
pertaining to marriage, it will be proper to interrogate the interpreters of 
facred concerns; and each perfon, being perfuaded by thefe, (hould think 
that he has accomplifhed every thing fufficiently. With refpedl to nuptial 
feafts, not more than five male and five female friends fhould be invited ; 
and as many of both fexes of kindred aiid familiars. But the expenfes on 
this occafion fhould not exceed the poffcffions. He, therefore, who has the 
largeft eftate fhall fpend one mina, another half a mina, and fo on in fuc- 
ceffion, according to every one’s refpedtive property. ^And he who is obe¬ 
dient to the law in this refpedl ought to be praifed by all men ; but he who 
is difobedient fhall be chaftifed by the guardians of the laws, as one who is 
ignorant of the becoming, and’ unfkilled in the laws refpedling the fponfal 
mufes. To drink, however, to intoxication, is never at any time becom¬ 
ing, nor fafe, except in the feffivals of that God who is the giver of wine. 
Neither, therefore, is it proper that this fhould take place at the nuptial 
feaft, when the bride and bridegroom ought particularly to be in a found 
ffate of mind, as having changed the former condition of their life in no 
fmall degree ; and in order, at the fame time, that offspring may always be 
produced as much as poffible from prudent parents. For it is nearly imma- 
nifeft what night or day may generate offspring in conjundlion with divi¬ 
nity. Children, therefore, ought not to be begotten when the body is in a 
relaxed and diffluent ffate through ebriety, but when it is compadl, liable, 
and quiet. But he who is filled with wine hurries and is hurried away every 
where, being agitated with infane fury both in body and foul. Hence, he 
who is intoxicated, as being delirious, muff diffeminate in a vicious man¬ 
ner. So that it is probable fuch a one will beget offspring anomalous, un¬ 
faithful, and void of redlitude, both in their manners and corporeal frame. 
Hence, it is requifite to guard againft intoxication, both through the whole 
year, and through the whole of life, but efpecially at the time of procreation, 
and neither to do fuch things as fpontaneoully introduce difeafe, nor fuch as 
participate of infolence or injuftice. For, thefe being neceffarilv imprefled 
in the fouls and bodies of the offspring in a fatal ffate, the impreffions be¬ 
come worfe than their originals. But efpecially on the wedding day and 
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night it is requifite to abftain from all fuch things. For the principle and 
divinity 1 eftablilhed in men prefcrves all things, when he is allotted that 
honour which is accommodated to his nature by the refpeftive individuals by 
whom he is employed. But it is proper that the bridegroom thou Id confider 
one of the two houfes affigned by lot as fet apart for the procreation and edu¬ 
cation of children ; and that he (hould celebrate his nuptials in that houfe, 
and refide there with his children feparate from his father and mother. For, 
where there is a certain defire in friendfhip, it agglutinates and binds toge¬ 
ther all the manners ; but where affociation is attended with fatiety, and has 
not any delire through time, it caufes a mutual reparation through transcend¬ 
ency of repletion. Hence, leaving his parents and kindred, the bridegroom 
ffiould depart as it were to a colony, obferving, and being at the fame time 
obferved by, them; procreating and educating children ; tranfmitting to 
others, like a lamp, the life which he received from others, and always ho¬ 
nouring the Gods according to law. In the next place, it is requilite to con¬ 
fider which among the number of poffeffions is the mod elegant. With re- 
fpeft to many of thefe, therefore, it is neither difficult to underfland nor to 
poflefs them ; but with refpeft to fen ants the difficulty is extreme. But 
we may affign the caufe of this in a certain refpeft properly, and in a cer¬ 
tain refpeft not properly. For our affertions concerning Haves are contrary 
to, and yet conformable to, ufe. 

Megil. How do you mean ? For we do not, O gueft, underftand what 
you alfert at prefent. 

Guest. And it is very reafonable, O Megillus, to fuppofe you do not. 
For that fervitude of the Lacedaemonians which is called Hilotia is nearly 
the fource of the greateft doubt and contention to all Greece ; becaufe it 
appears to fome to be well inftituted, and to others not. But the flavery of 
the Heraclids is a fubje£l of lefs contention than that of the Mariandyni 
And betides this, the nation of the Theflalians is fervile. However, looking 
to thefe, and all fuch particulars as thefe, what ought we to do refpefting 

1 Plato, by the divinity in men, means intelle&j for this is the divine part of our nature. 

* Mariandynum was a place near Bithynia, where, according to the poets, Hercules dragged 
Cerberus out of Hades. Perhaps, therefore, the contention which Plato alludes to, was that of 
the inhabitants of Mariandynum refpe&ing the particular fpot where Hercules performed this 
achievement. 
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the poffeffion of fervants ? As the fubjeft, therefore, is fo ambiguous, you 
very properly afked me what I meant. But my meaning is this:—We know 
that we all fay that it is requifite to poffefs flaves of the mod benevolent and 
be ft difpofitions. For many flaves, conducing themfelves in every refpetft 
with more virtue towards certain perfons than brothers and fons, have pre- 
ferved their mafters, together with their poffeffions and the whole of their 
habitations. We know that thcfe things are faid of certain flaves. 

Megil. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. The contrary to this, likewife, is aflerted, viz. that nothing in 
the foul of a Have is in a healthy condition, and that the race of flaves is 
not to be believed in any particular. The wifeft of the poets too fcems to 
be of this opinion, when he fays relpe&ing Jupiter : 

w Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 

Makes man a flavc takes half his mind away *.* 


In confequence of thcfe different conceptions, fome place no confidence 
in flaves, but with fpurs and whips, as if they had to manage wild beads, 
not thrice but often, enflave the fouls of their fervants ; but others a£t en¬ 
tirely contrary to thefe. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. Since, then, the opinions refpe&ing flaves are fo 
different, how fhall we act in our region as to the poffeffion and correction 
of them ? 

Guest. It appears to me, O Clinias, fmee man is an animal difficult to 
be managed, and one that by no means patiently endures that the neceffary 
diftinflion between a flave and one who is free and a mafter fhould be made 
in reality,—that on this account he is a difficult poffeffion. The truth of this 
is actually evinced in the frequent rebellions of the Meflcnians, and by the 
mighty evils which happen to thofe cities that poffefs many fervants of the 
fame language ; and further ftill, by the all-various thefts which are com¬ 
mitted by pirates about Italy. All which particulars, when they are conli- 
dered, may render it doubtful what ought to be done in things of this kind. 
Two methods, therefore, alone remain to be adopted, namely, that thofe 
who are to a& with eafe in the capacity of flaves lhould not be of the fame 

1 OdylT. lib. ii. 
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country, and that as much as poffible they fhould be difcordant with each 
other. And in the fecond place, that they fhould be properly educated, 
not only for their own fakes, but much more for the fake of their maf- 
ters. But the proper education of thefe confifts in not behaving info- 
lently, but in afting lefs unjuftiy towards them, if poffible, than towards 
our equals. For he is perfectly manifeft who' reverences juftice natu¬ 
rally and not fi&itioufly, and who truly hates to adt unjuftiy towards 
thole men whom he might eafily injure. He, therefore, who is never 
defiled by adding in an unjuft and unholy manner, with refpedt to the 
manners and adlions of flaves, will be moft fufficient to fow the feeds 
of virtue. The fame thing may with redlitude be aflerted of a defpot, 
and a tyrant, and of all authority, when exercifed by the more power¬ 
ful over the more imbecil. But (laves ought juftly to be always punifhed, 
and not to be made effeminate by admonifhitig them like thofe that are free. 
Every thing too that is faid to a flave fhould nearly be a command, nor fhould 
they ever in any refpedt be jefted with, whether they are of the male or of 
the female fc-x. Many, however, very foolifhlvjail with their flaves; and, 
thus making them effeminate, render it more difficult to their flaves to be 
governed, and to themfelves to govern. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. After this manner, therefore, fervants may be acquired as much 
as poffible fufficient both in multitude and aptitude to affift in the neceflary 
employments of life. But, after this, it is requifite to defcribe the habitations. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In a new city, therefore, and which had never before been in¬ 
habited, edifices are in the firft place to be attended to, and particularly the 
temples and walls of the city. The buildings too of the city, O Clinias, 
ought to precede the marriages. But, now fince the city is railed in difeourfe, 
we may very properly admit thefe particulars to fublift in the manner wc 
have delivered them. When, indeed, the city is raifed in reality, we (hall 
attend to the buildings prior to the marriages, if divinity is willing, and 
afterwards accomplifh every thing pertaining to matrimonial conne&ions. 
We (ball now, therefore, in a curfory manner, difeufs thefe particulars. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. The temples, therefore, ought to be built round all the forum, 
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and the city lhould be built in a circle, in elevated places, for the fake of 
defence and purity. The houfes of the governors and judges fhould be fitu- 
ated near the temples; and in thcl'e, as molt holy places, fentence lhould 
be given and received ; partly, as about holy concerns, and partly becaufe 
the temples of the judicial Gods are there fituated. Courts of judgment 
too lhould be built in this place, in which proper fentence Ihall be palled on 
murder and other crimes which deferve death. With refpeft to the walls, 
O Megillus, 1 agree with the Spartans, that they lhould be permitted to lie 
fleeping on the earth, and not be railed. For that poetical alfertion refpeft- 
ing them is defervedly praifcd, that walls ought to be of brafs and iron, 
rather than of earth. With us, indeed, the cuftom of fending young men 
every year into the fields to dig trenches and raife buildings, for the purpofe 
of retraining the incurfions of the enemy, may jufUy be confidered as ex¬ 
tremely ridiculous. We likewife inclofe our city with walls, which in the 
firft place by no means contributes to the health of the citizens ; and, in the 
next place, it ufually produces an effeminate difpofition in the fouls of the 
inhabitants. For it incites them to fly within thefe for (helter, and not repel 
the enemy ; and leads them to think that the fafety of the city does not 
confift in guarding it perpetually both night and day, but that, fleeping under 
the protedlion of walls and gates, they Ihall be truly l'afe ; as if they were 
bom for floth, and not to labour. They are, indeed, ignorant that eale is 
truly produced from labour ; and, as it appears to me, labour is again the 
natural refult of bafe eale. But, if there is any occalion of walls for men, 
the houfes of individuals lhould be fo raifed from the firft, that the whole 
citv, by its equality and fimilitude, may be one wall, and that all the houfes 
may have a lufficiently fecure palfage to the different roads of the city. And 
in this cafe, indeed, the city, having the form of one houfe, will be no uii- 
plealant fpe&acle, and will be in every refpedi adapted to the eafe of its 
guards and the fafety of the whole. The citizens who are to inhabit this 
region lhould be particularly careful that thefe things are conftrudled in this 
manner from the firft. They fliould alfo take care that aediles are provided, 
compelling them to be chofen, and punilh with fines thole that negledl this 
office. Attention too lhould be paid to the purity of every thing in the 
city ; and that no private perfon occupies any public property, either by 
building or digging. They lhould likewife take care that the waters from 
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Jupiter may be imparted with facility to the inhabitants; and that every part, 
both within and without the city, may be fit to be inhabited. But all thefe 
particulars the guardians of the law, becoming (killed in by experience, muft 
legally eftablifh, together with fuch others as the law omits, through its 
incapacity of providing for all things. But fiuce thefe things, the buildings 
about the forum, the particulars refpe&ing gymnafia, theatres, and all that 
pertains to difcipline, are inftituted, let us now proceed to marriages, as 
following next in the bufinefs of iegiflation. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. Marriages, therefore, O Clinias, muft be inftituted for us in the 
manner we have defcribed above. But, after this, the mode of living which 
fhould be adopted prior to the procreation of children muft not continue a 
lefs time than a year. However, it is by no means eafy to fay, after what 
manner a bride and bridegroom ought to live in a city which tranfcends the 
multitude of cities. But, as many things that have been already advanced 
are difficult, this will appear to the vulgar ftill more difficult to determine. 
Neverthelels, O Clinias, that which appears to be right and true muft be 
afferted. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is of opinion that things public and common 
only, in a city, fhould be eftabliffied by law, but does not think it requifite 
that the neceffary concerns of private perfons fhould be attended to, but that 
they fhould be permitted to live as they pleafe ; and that it is not neceffary 
every thing fhould fubfift in an orderly manner; but that, private affairs 
being negle&ed by the law, men fhould only live legally in public and com¬ 
mon concerns.;—he who thinks in this manner does not think rightly. But 
on what account are thefe things afferted by us ? On this : Becaufe we fav 
that the bridegrooms in our city ought to live at public tables, at other 
times no lefs than prior to their nuptials. And, indeed, when firft eating in 
public was inftituted by you, Lacedaemonians, it appeared a wonderful 
thing; being legally eftablifhed, in confequence of a certain war, or fome- 
thing elfe endued with the fame power, and which the paucity of men ren¬ 
dered neceffary. But this mode of eating in public having been adopted by 
neceffity, when it was found to contribute greatly to the fafety of the city 
it was eftablifhed by law. 
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Clin. It appears that this was the cafe. 

Guest. As I faid, therefore, this was at firft a thing of a wonderful 
nature, and dreadful to enjoin ; but, at prelent, the legal eftablilhrnent of 
it would not be attended with the like difficulty. But that which follows 
this is both arduous to relate and accomplilh. It is a thing which is natu¬ 
rally capable of taking place in a proper manner, but which by no means 
fubfifts at prefent, and in eftablilhing which the legiflator would appear like 
jugglers to pluck fire, and to accomplilh ten thouland other impoffible things. 

Clin. What is this, O gueft, which you appear to be fo vehemently 
afraid of mentioning ? 

Guest. You lhall hear, that I may not any longer needlefsly detain you. 

' For every thing in the city that participates of order and law produces every 
good. But fuch things as are deprived of order, or are badly dilpofed, dilfolve 
the multitude of thofe things which are orderly difpofed. And this happens 
with refpetft to the fubjedt of our prelent difeuffion. For, O Clinias and 
Megillus, the public banquets of the men are inftituted for you in a beau¬ 
tiful, and, as I faid, wonderful manner, from a certain divine neceffity; but 
thofe of the women are by no means properly left uneftablilhed by law, and not 
led forth into light. For the female fex is another kind of men, more occult 
and fraudulent than we are, through the imbecility of its nature. But the 
legiflator did not adt rightly in omitting it, on account of the difficulty of 
managing it in an orderly manner. For, this being negledled, many things 
in your city will be diflolved, which would fubfift far better than at prefent 
if it was regulated by law. For the particulars relative to women are not 
only the half (as they may appear to be) of human concerns, if they are left 
in a difordered manner ; but, by how much the feminine is worfe than the 
mafeuline nature with refpedl to virtue, by fo much it furpafles in multitude 
the double. This, therefore, mod be refumed and corrected ; and all em¬ 
ployments and ftudies fhould be eftablilhed as common, both to men and 
women, as that which will more contribute to the felicity of the city. But 
at prefent mankind are fo unhappily circumftanced in this refpedl, that no 
prudent man would even mention a thing of this kind, in other places 
where eating in common is by no means approved. IIow then can any 
one attempt, without rendering himlelf ridiculous, to force women to eat 
and drink openly ? For there is not any thing which the fex would more 
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difficultly endure than this. For, being accuftomed to live timoroufly, and 
obfcurely, when forced into light they will make every poftible refinance, 
and greatly overpower the legiflator. Women, therefore, as I have faid, 
will not elfewhere endure even the mod rational difcourfe, without extreme 
vociferation ; but here perhaps they will. If then it is agreeable to you, for 
the fake of converfation, left our difcourfe about every kind of polity fhould 
be incomplete, I am defirous of informing you, how good and becoming a 
thing this is,—if, as 1 faid, it is agreeable to you to hear it:— if not, I fhall 
difmifs it. 

Cun. But, O gueft, we are wonderfully defirous of hearing it. 

Guest. Let us then hear it. But you muft not wonder if I appear to 
you to derive what I fhall fay from an elevated fource. For we are now 
at leifurc, and there is nothing to prevent us from confidering every thing, 
pertaining to laws. 

Clin. Rightly faid. 

Guest. Again, therefore, we will recur to what was lirft afierted by us. 
For it is highly proper that every man fhould know, that the generation of 
men either never had any beginning, nor ever will have an end, but always 
was and alwa s will be 5 or that, if it had a beginning, the length of time 
from its commencement is immenfe. 

Cun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. What then ? Should not we think that there have been all-various, 
eftablifhments and fubverfions of cities, ftudies and employments of every 
kind, fomc attended with and others without order, and all-various defires of 
food and drink, in every part of the earth ; likewife all-various revolutions 
of feafons, in which animals have undergone a prodigious number of muta¬ 
tions ? 

Clin. It is reafonable to think fo. 

Guest. What then? Shall we believe that vines at a certain.period rofc 
into exiftence, and in a fimilar manner olives, and the gifts of Ceres and 
Proferpine ; and that a certain Triptolemus iupplied things of this kind ? 
And fhall we not think that during the time in which thel'e had no exift¬ 
ence animals devoured each other, as at prefent ? 

Clin. We ought doubtlcfs to think fo. 

Guest. But we fee at prefent that men facrifice each other in many 
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places; and we hear, on the contrary, that there was a time" when we did 
not dare to tafte the flefh of oxen, and when we did not facrifice animals to 
the Gods, but cakes, and fruits moiitened with honey, and other pure 
offerings of a Similar kind: but we entirely abstained from flefh ; confider- 
ing it as neither holy to feed on it, nor to defile the altars of the Gods with 
blood. But we then lived an Orphic' life, feeding on all inanimate fub- 
ftances, but on the contrary abstaining from all animals. 

Clin. Thefe things, as you fay, are every where reported, and perfuade 
belief. 

Guest. But fome one may fay, What is the meaning of all this? 

Clin. You very properly conjecture what is likely to be the cafe, O gueft. 

Guest. 1 Shall endeavour, therefore, if I am able, O Clinias, to unfold 
what is confequent to this. 

Clin. Speak then. 

Guest. I behold all things fufpended to men, from a triple indigence and 
defire, through which virtue is produced if they are properly conducted, but the 
contrary if they are improperly burdened. Thefe are, from the very period of 
their birth, meat and drink, of which every animal having an innate love, it is 
full of fury, and refufes to liften to him who fays that fomething elfe is to 
be done befides replenishing the pleafures and defires, with which all fuch 
things as thefe are converfant, and perpetually avoiding every kind of pain. 
But a third, and this the greateft indigence, and the mofl acute defire, after¬ 
wards excites us, producing in mankind the mofl fiery furies. This is 
the defire of propagating the lpecies, which burns with unbounded infolence. 
Thefe three difeafes Should be turned from that which is called mofl 
pleafant, to that which is beSl, by three the greateft of all things; viz .fear, 
law , and true reafon; at the fame time employing the mufes, and the ago- 
liiftic Gods, in order to extinguifh this influx and increafe. But after mar¬ 
riages we Should place the procreation of children, and, after this, education 
and difcipline. For, our difcourfe proceeding in this manner, the law will 
perhaps at length lead us to public banquets, when we have arrived at 
affociations of this kind; and then perhaps we Shall See more clearly than 
before, whether this mode of eating in public ought to be adopted by women 

• The Orphic facrifices were unbloody, as the hymns of Orpheus which are now extant abun¬ 
dantly tcftify. 
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alone, or by men, together with the particulars preceding this mode, and 
which are not yet legally eftablifhed. Thefe things, as I juft now faid, we 
fhali then behold more accurately, and eftablifh refpedting them more becom¬ 
ing and convenient laws. 

Cun. You fpeak with thegreateft reftitude. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, preferve in our memory what we have juft 
now faid : for perhaps we fhali have occafion for it hereafter. 

Clin. What are the things which you exhort us to remember ? 

Guest. Thofe which we defined by three words; viz. meat, drink, and 
the aftonifhment about venereal concerns. 

Cun. We (hall by all means, O gueft, be careful to remember thefe 
things. 

Guest. It is well. But let us proceed to matrimonial concerns, and 
inftrinft the bride and bridegroom in what manner children ought to be 
procreated; and if we cannot perfuade them to comply with our inftruftions, 
we will threaten them with certain laws. 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. It is proper that the bride and bridegroom fhould confider, that 
children are to be exhibited to the city, as much as poffible, the moft 
beautiful and the beft. But all men who produce any thing in common, 
when they attend both to themfelves and the work, produce the whole 
beautiful and good: but when they do not attend, or are not endued with 
intelletft, the contrary takes place. The bridegroom, however, fhould 
attend both to the bride and to the procreation of children : and in a fimilar 
manner the bride fhould attend to the bridegroom, efpecially at that time 
when children are not yet begotten by them. Certain women chofen by 
us fhali be infpe£lors of this particular, whether many or few, juft as it 
may feem fit to the governors. Thefe fhali affemble every day in the 
temple of Lucina, and continue there for the third part of an hour. Here 
they fhali inform each other, if they have feen any married man or woman 
looking to any thing elfe than what the facrifices and facred ceremonies 
pertaining to marriage order to be done. Let the procreation of children 
and the iiifpedion of the women above mentioned continue for ten years, 
but not for a longer time, when there is an eafy flux of generation. But 
if fome continue unnrolific for this fpace of time, after having confulted 
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with their kindred, and the women that fuperintend them, they fhall be 
divorced in fiich a manner as is advantageous to both. However, if any 
altercation enfues refpefting what is proper and advantageous to each, ten 
guardians of the law, choien by the contending parties, fhall take cogni¬ 
zance of and determine the affair. After this, the infpedting women fhall 
enter into the houfes of the young men, and, partly by admonitions and 
partly by threats, liberate them from their error and ignorance. But if they 
are unable to accomphfh this, they (hall fpeak to the guardians of the law, 
who fhall then take the affair into confideration. If they too are incapable of 
applying a remedy, they fhall make the people acquainted with the caie ; 
at the fame time giving in the offenders’ natnes in writing, and affirming 
by an oath that they are unable to render them better. But let him whofe 
name is committed to writing be difgraccd, utilel's he can confute his 
accufers in the court of judgment. If he is unable to do this, he fhall 
neither engage in a matrimonial connexion, nor in the procreation of 
children. And in cafe he attempts it, any one that pleafes fhall puniffi him 
with impunity. The fame laws too muff be eftabliffied refpe Cling women. 
For inch fhall not participate of female egreffions and honours, and fhall 
not be permitted to go to weddings, and labours, if they are in a fimilar 
manner condemned in a court of juflice. But when children are begotten 
according to law, if any one has connection with another man’s wife^ or a 
woman with any man but her hufband, while children are begotten by 
them, let them be punifhed in the manner mentioned above when they did 
not beget children. In the next place, let the married men and women 
that live temperately with refpeCf to all fuch things as tbefe, be honoured, 
but thofe that live in a contrary manner be difgraccd. And if the greater 
part of the citizens conduct themfelves with moderation in things of this 
kind, let tbefe particulars be paffed over in ftlence, without being eftabliffied 
by law. But if the conduit of the greater part is difordered in things of 
this kind, let them be legally eftabliffied, and a judgment made of fuch 
conduct according to the eftabliffied laws. The firft year is the beginning 
of the whole of life to every one. This ought to be written in paternal 
temples, as the beginning of life, both to boys and girls. In every tribe, 
too, the number of th? governors that are reckoned by years ffiould be 
written on a white wall. Next to thefe, the names of thofe that are living 
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in the tribe fhould always be wiitten ; and on their deceafe their names 
fhould be blotted out. The boundary of marriage for girls fhould be from 
fixtecu to twenty years of age ; and this fhould be the longeft definite time : 
but for boys, from thirty to thirty-five. The time for a£ting in the 
capacity of magiftrates fhould be limited : for women, to forty years of 
age ; but for men, to thirty. With rcfpcift to war, men fhould engage in 
it from twenty to fixty years of age ; but women, when it (hall appear 
ncceffary to employ them for warlike purpofes, and after they have brought 
forth children, to the fiftieth year of their age : at the fame time being 
mindful to preferibe the poffible and the becoming to each. 
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CHILDREN, therefore, both male and female, being begotten, we fhall 
a£k with the greateft propriety in fpeaking in the next place about their edu¬ 
cation and difeipline; for to pafs this over in filence is perfectly impoffible. 
However, when it is difeuffed, it will appear to us to be rather fimilar to a 
certain dodlrine and admonition than to laws. For the numerous fmall 
and unapparent circumflances which happen privately, and in every houfe, 
fince they eafily take place through the pain, pleafure and defire of the re- 
i'pedlive individuals, contrary to the intention of the legiflator, render the 
manners of the citizens all-various, and not fimilar to each other. But 
this is an evil to cities. For, on account of their fmallnefis and frequency, 
to punifh them by a legal fine would be unbecoming, and at the fame time 
unleemly. It would likewife be the means of deftroying written laws, in 
confequence of men being accuftomed to adt contrary to law in things fmall 
and numerous. So, that it is difficult indeed to eftablifh laws concerning 
them, and impoffible to pafs them over in filence. But I will endeavour to 
render what I fay manifeft, leading forth an example, as it were, into light; 
for what is laid at prelent teems to be involved in obfeurity. 

Clin. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. That a proper education, therefore, appears to be capable of ren¬ 
dering both fouls and bodies moft beautiful and excellent, has been rightly 
alferted by us. 

Clin. Undoubedly. 

Guest. But I think that the moft beautiful bodies are fimply thofe which 
immediately from infancy grow in the moft proper manner. 


Clin. 
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Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But what ? Do we not undcrftand this, that the firft bloflbm ot 
every animal is by far the greateft and moft abundant; fo that it is the l'ource 
of contention to many, that human bodies at twenty do not receive twice the 
increafe in length which they had at five years of age ? 

Clin. True. 

Guest. What then ? When there is an influx of abundant increafe with¬ 
out many and moderate labours, do we not know that it produces ten thou- 
land maladies in bodies r 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Many labours, therefore, are then neceflary, when abundant nu¬ 
triment is introduced into bodies. 

Clin. What do you lay, O guelt? Shall we order thofe who are but 
juft born, and the youngeft, to undergo the greateft labours ? 

Guest. By no means: but fttll prior to thefe, thofe that are nourilhed in 
their mother’s womb. 

Clin. How do you lay, O beft of men ? Do you really fpeak of thole 
that are yet carried in the womb of their mother r 

Guest. I do. But it is not at all wonderful that you Ihould be ignorant 
of the exercife of fuch as thefe ; which, though it appears to be ablurd, I am 
willing to unfold to you. 

Clin. By all means, do fo. 

Guest. By us, indeed, a thing of this kind can be more readily compre¬ 
hended, becaufc children there engage in certain fports more than is proper. 
For, with us, not only children, but certain old men, nourilh the young 
of birds, and exercife them in fighting with each other ; but they are far 
from thinking that the labours, in which by exerciling they excite them, 
are moderate. For, bolides this, taking each of them by the wing, they 
walk many ftadia with the Idler young in their hands, and the larger under 
their arms; and this, not for the fake of the good habit of their own bodies, 
but for that of the birds. And by this, indeed, they lignifv thus much to 
him who is capable of underftanding what is faid, that all bodies are bene¬ 
fited by motion and agitation when not continued to wearincls, whether 
thefe are produced from theinfclvcs, or by carriages, or by the lea, or 
horfes, or by whatever other means bodies are moved. Hence, through 
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thefe vanquifhing the nutriment of food and drink, they are able to impart 
to us health, beauty, and ftrength. This being the cafe, what ftall we lay 
we ought to do in the next place ? Are you willing that we fhould fay, 

laughing, while we are eflablifhing laws, that the pregnant woman fhould- 

take the exercife of walking, and, after (he is delivered, fa ft ion the infant 

like wax, while be is moift, and during the fpace of two years bind him 

with rollers ? 1. ike wife, that we fhould compel the nurfes, by legal fines, 

to carry the children either into the fields, or to the temples, or their ac¬ 
quaintance, till they are fufficiently able to ftand alone ? And that then they 
fhould be careful left their legs become diftorted through the violence of reft- 
ing on them ; and, for this purpofe, fhould carry them in their arms till they 
are three years old ? That the nurfes, likewife, ought to be as ftrong as pof- 
fible; and that there fhould be more than one for each child ? And, laftly, 
that a puniftment ftall be ordained by a written law for negledt in each of 
thefe particulars ? Or ftall this by no means be the cafe ? For that which 
we juft now mentioned will happen to us in great abundance. 

Clin. What is that? 

Guest. We ftall expofe ourfelves to abundant laughter, becaufe the effe¬ 
minate and fervile manners of the nurfes will be unwilling to obey us. 

Clin. For whofe fake, therefore, fhall we fay thefe things ought to be 
aflerted ? 

Guest. For the fake of the manners of the mafters and free perfons ill 
the city, who, perhaps, when they hear thefe things, will rightly conceive, 
that unlefs private affairs are properly conducted in cities, it is in vain to ex¬ 
pert that fuch as are common can have any {lability by the promulgation of 
laws; and who, in cotifequence of fuch a conception, will ufe as laws what 
we have juft now advanced. And further ftill, by a proper ufe of thefe af- 
fertions they will govern both their families and the city in fuch a manner as 
to render them happy. 

Clin. What you fay is very likely to be the cafe. 

Guest. We fhould not, therefore, defift from a legiftation of this kind 
till we have delivered the particulars of thofe ftudies which pertain to the 
fouls of very young children, and thus bring our difeourfe to a couclufion i» 
the fame manner as when we fpoke concerning their bodies, 

Clin. Perfe&ly right. 


Guest. 
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Guest. Let us receive this, therefore, as an element with refpeft to both 
the body and foul of very young children, that nutrition and motion, when 
applied every night and day, are profitable to all juvenile bodies and fouls, 
but efpecially to the moft youthful; lb that, if it were poffible, they fliould be 
in fuch a condition as if they were always failing on the fca. But as this is 
impoffible, it is rcquilite to approach as near to this as we are able in our treat¬ 
ment of infants. Indeed, that we ought to do fo, may be conjectured from 
this, that both the nurfcs of infants, and thofe who are initiated in the re¬ 
medies of the Corybantes, know experimentally that it is ufeful. For, when 
mothers arc defirous that their children who fleep with difficulty may fleep 
foundly, they do not attempt to accomplifh this by quiet, but, on the coiir 
trary, by gently moving them in their arms ; nor yet by filence, but by 
finging to them. And, in fhort, they charm their children by the melody 
of their voice, as if by that of a pipe ; juft in the fame manner aS the re¬ 
medies of mad Bacchanalians employ this choir, and, at the fame time, Mule 
of motion. 

Clin. What then, O gueft, is efpecially the caufe of this to us? 

Guest. It is not very difficult to know. 

Clin. How fo ? 

Guest. Both thefe paffions confift in fear: and they are certain terrors 
arifmg from a depraved habit of the foul. When, therefore, any one exter¬ 
nally caufes an agitation in paffions of this kind, the exterior vanquifhes the 
interior dreadful and infane motion : but, being vanquiftied, a tranquil quiet 
takes place in the foul, and the leaping of the heart, which was troublefome 
to endure, fubfides. And thus it entirely caufes fome to receive the benefit 
of deep ; but it recalls others, who are awake, from inlane to prudent habits, 
by dancing and the melody of the pipe, in conjunction with thofe divinities 
<o whom fuppiiants facrifice. And thefe things, in fhort, poffels a certain 
probable reafon. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But if thefe things poffefs fuch a power, this ought to be under- 
.ftood concerning them, that every foul that has been familiar with fear from 
infancy will have been more accuftomed to endurance. Every one, how¬ 
ever, will acknowledge that this is an exercife of timidity, and not of for¬ 
titude. 


Clin. 
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Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But, on the contrary, we fhould fay that he is exercifed in for¬ 
titude who, from his infancy, has made it his ftudy to vanquifh all the fears 
and terrors which befall us. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. We may fay, therefore, that this one thing greatly contributes to 
a part of the virtue of the foul, viz. the all-perfedt gymnaftic exercife of 
children in motions. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And befides this, a placid or morofe difpofition becomes no fmall 
part of goodnefs or depravity of foul. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But we fhould endeavour to relate to the utmoft of our ability, 
after what manner we fhould wifh that each of thefe may be implanted in 
infants. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. This, then, is a dogma with us, that luxury renders the manners 
of youth morofe, irafcible, and vehemently agitated by things of a trifling 
nature ; but that, on the contrary, exceflive and ruflic fervitude caufes them 
to be abjedf, illiberal, haters of mankind, and unfit for fociety. 

Clin. But how will the whole city be able to educate infants, who are 
incapable of underftanding what is faid to them, and who cannot tafte of 
any difcipline whatever ? 

Quest. Thus. Every animal, as foon as it is born, is accuftomed to utter 
certain founds with a loud voice: and this is particularly the cafe with the 
human fpecies, which to vociferation adds weeping. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Nurfes, therefore, being defirous to know what infants are in 
want of, conjeflure this by the things which they offer to them. For that 
which caufes them to be filent they confider as offered to them in a becom¬ 
ing manner, but that as improperly offered at which they cry and make a 
noife. For, in children, vociferation and tears are indications by no means 
fortunate of the things which they love and hate. But the time in which 
this takes place is not lefs than the fpace of three years, which is no fmall 
portion of life to pafs through well or ill. 

6 
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Clin. Right. 

Guest. Does not a child at that period appear to you to be morofe, and 
by no means kind, and for the moft part full of lamentation and tears, more 
than becomes one that is good ? 

Clin. It appears fo to me. 

Guest. What then ? If fome one fhould endeavour, by all poffible means, 
that during this period of three years the child may in as fmall a degree as 
poffible be affedtcd with forrow, fear, and pain, fhould we not think that 
by this means his foul would be rendered more cheerful and kind ? 

Clin. It is evident it would, O gueft, and efpecially^if the child Ihould 
be fupplied with many pleafures. 

Guest. This I cannot grant you, O wonderful Clinias. For with us an 
aftion of this kind would be the moft pernicious of all things. But let us fee 
whether we may aflfert a certain thing. 

Clin. Inform us what it is. 

Guest. Our diicourfe, at prefent, is about a tiling of no fmall import¬ 
ance. Do you, O Megillus, attend and decide for us. For my difcourfe 
afferts that an upright life ought neither to purfue pleafures, nor entirely 
avoid pain, but Ihould embrace the medium between thefe, which we juft 
now denominated benignity ; and which, from a certain oracular rumour, we 
all of us aptly call the habit of divinity. We lay too, that he who is de- 
firous of becoming a divine man ought to purfue this habit, fo that he may 
neither be wholly hurried away to pleafures in a raffi manner (for in this 
cafe he would not be free from pain), nor yet fuffer any other to afl in this 
manner, whether he is an old or a young man, of the male or female fex. 
But he will leaft of all fuffer this to be the cafe with infants. For all the 
manners then, through cuftom, inhere in every one in the moft firm and 
powerful manner. And further ftill, if it were not that I fhould appear 
to jeft, I fhould fay that pregnant women ought more than other women fo 
to be managed, that during the year of their pregnancy they may neither 
be engaged in certain numerous and infane pleafures, nor be agitated by 
pain, but lead a benignant, benevolent, and mild life. 

Clin. There was no occafioti for you, O gueft, to afk Megillus, which 
of us fpoke in the more proper manner; for I agree with you, that all men 
ought to fly from a life of unmingled pleafure and pain, and that they fhould 
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always purfue a certain middle condition. You have, therefore, both fpoken 
and heard in a becoming manner. 

Guest. With very great redtitude, therefore, O Clinias. But, befides. 
thefe things, let us all three confider this. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. That all thefe particulars which are now dilcurted by us are- 
called by many unwritten laws, and that thole which are denominated the 
laws of a country are no other than all thefe. And further Hill, that what 
vve juft now faid, that thefe particulars ought neither to be called laws, nor 
yet fuffered to be parted over in filence, was beautifully arterted. For thefe 
are the bonds of every polity, fubfifting between all laws that are as yet and 
will be hereafter written, and being as it were altogether the laws of a 
country, and fuch as are in every refpeft antient. Thefe, when eftabliftied 
in a becoming manner, and rendered familiar, will invert: the written laws, 
with every kind of fafety. But when they are eftabliftied in an unbecoming 
manner, confufion will be the confequetice: juft: as in edifices, when the 
pillars by which they are fupported are taken away, the w'hole falls to the 
ground, feme things lie under others, and thofe parts of the ftru&ure 
which w-ere beautifully raifed on the pillars become a heap of ruins, through 
the falling of their fupporters. In confequence of confidering this, O Clinias,. 
it is proper that you ftiould bind your city on all fides, as being a new city, 
and that to the utmoft of your power you ftiould not omit any thing either 
great or fmall, which may be called laws, or manners, or ftudies : for by all 
thefe a city is bound together; but no one of thefe can be liable without 
the reft. So that it is not proper to wonder, if, in confequence of many 
and at the fame time fmall things appearing to us to be legal, or this being 
the cafe with a conflux of cuftoms, the laws ftiould become more extended. 

Clin. You fpeak properly; and we ftiall think in this manner. 

Guest. If any one, therefore, accurately accomplifties thefe things, in. 
both male and female children of three years old, and does not negligently 
make ufe of what has been faid, he will procure no fmall advantage to fuch. 
as are recently educated. But thefe things will be accommodated to the dif- 
pofition of children of three, four, five, and fix years of age. Luxury 
too ftiould be removed from them ; and they ftiould be chaftized, but not in 
an ignominious manner. But, as we laid refpe&ing Haves, that they Ihould 
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neither be chaftizcd with infolence, as this would excite them to anger, nor 
yet be fuffered to go unpunifhed, as this would render them delicate ; the 
fame mode of condudt fhould be obferved towards thole that are free. Sports, 
however, are to children certain fpontaneous things, which when they en¬ 
gage in, they nearly of themfelves invent. All children then of this age 
(hould affemble in the temples of the rcfpeiftive diftrifts, from three to fix 
years of age ; the nudes of thefe thill keeping a watchful eye over their or¬ 
derly behaviour and incontinence. But one out of each of the twelve 
women fhould be placed over the nurfes, and the whole herd, for the fpace 
of a year; and her province mull confift in taking care that everything 
prelcribed by the guardians of the law is executed in an orderly manner. 
Thefe fhould be chofen by the women that prefide over marriages; one out 
of each tribe, and of the fame age with themfelves. She who is eftablithed 
in this office fhould go every day to a temple, and always putiifh the perfou 
that afts unjuftly, viz. a male and female (lave and a ftranger of either fex, 
herfelf, by means of certain fervants of the city ; but a citizen, when fhe 
is doubtful refpe&ing his punifhment, iriufl be taken by her to the aidiles to 
receive his fentence. But when the punifhment which a citizen deferves is 
not dubious, fhe herfelf fhall inflict it. After children are fix years of age, 
the males fhould be feparated from the females; boys fhould affociate with 
boys, and girls in a fimilar manner with each other. It is likewife proper 
that the attention of each fhould be directed to difeiplines ; the males being 
fent to the maflers of equeftrian exercifes, of bows, darts, and flings; 
likewife the females, if difeipline of this kind is allowed them ; and efpe- 
cially that they may become acquainted with the ufe of arms. But now 
almoft all men are ignorant how tilings of this kind are circumftanced. 

Clin. What do you mean? 

Guest. That things on the right hand feem to differ naturally from 
thofe on the left, with reipedt to the fcveral actions of the hands. For the 
feet, and the inferior parts of the body, do not appear to poffeis any difference 
with refpeCt to labour. But in the hands we each of us become as it were 
lame, through the ignorance of our nurfes and mothers. For each of the 
members naturally poileffes nearly equal power ; but they not properly ufing 
them, through cuftom wc make a difference between them. For, indeed, 
in certain employments there is no great difference in the ufe of the hands. 
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Thus, ufing the lyre with the left hand, and the pleflrum with the right, is 
a thing of no confequence ; and fo in other things of a fimilar nature. But 
not to ufe thefe examples in other particulars is nearly folly. The law of 
the Scythians, indeed, evinces the truth of thefe obfer cations. For they not 
only hold the bow in their left hand, and the arrow in the right, but fimilarly 
employ both hands for both thefe. And there are many other examples of 
this kind in charioteers and others. From all which we may learn, that 
thofe who render the left hand more imbecil than the right a£t contrary to 
nature. This, as I have laid, is a thing of no great confequence in horned 
pleflra, and fuch-like inftruments ; but in battle, where it is neceflary to ufe 
iron, bows, and fpears, it is of great confequence. But it is by far of the 
greateft importance when it is requilite to ufe arms againft arms. There is, 
indeed, a great difference between one that learns and one that does not 
learn, and between him Who is exercifed and him who is not exercifed. 
For, as he who is perfectly exercifed in the pancratium, or in boxing, or 
wreftling, is not incapable of fighting from his left-hand parts, but becomes 
lame and confufed in his motions when any one, caufing him to change his 
pofition, compels him to exercife himfelf from his right-hand parts;—the 
fame thing, in my opinion, ought to appear proper in arms, and in every 
thing elfe. For he who pofTeffes a twofold power, viz. of defending him¬ 
felf, and vanquifhing others, ought not to fuffer, to the utmoftof his power, 
either of thefe to remain indolent and without fkill. And if any one had 
the nature of Geryon or Briareus, fince in this cafe he would be capable of 
ufing a hundred hands, he ought with all thefe hands to hurl a hundred 
darts. All thefe particulars ought to be under the direction of the male and 
female governors ; the female governors infpe&ing the fportsand nutriment 
of the children, but the male their difcipliues, that, all the boys and girls 
having the perfeCt ufe of both their feet and both their hands, they may as 
much as poffible in no refpeCt injure nature by cuftom. But it will happen 
that twofold difcipliues mull be ufed ; gymnaflic, for particulars pertaining 
to the body ; and mufic, for fuch as pertain to the good condition of the 
foul. Again, however, gymnaflic is twofold ; dancing and wreftling. And 
of ddncing, one kind imitates the diction of the mufe, preferving the mag¬ 
nificent in conjunction with the liberal; but another kind, for the fake of 
the good habit, lightnefs, and beauty of the parts and members of the 
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body, aptly bends and ft retches each, imparting to them rhythmical motion, 
dilTcmi mting, and at the fame time following the whole order of dancing. 
With refpeft to wreftling, that which Antaeus or Cercyon adopted among 
their arts, for the fake of ufelefs contention, or the boxing employed by 
Epeus 1 or Amycus ’, fince they are of no ufe in battle, they do not deferve 
to be mentioned. But the particulars refpefting proper wreftling, by cling¬ 
ing round the neck, or with the hands, or round the fides, when defire of 
victory and a good habit of body are applied for the fake of ftrength and 
health,—thefe, as they are ufeful to every purpole, are not to be omitted ; 
but both mailers and difciples are to be enjoined, that, when we ellablifh the 
laws refpefting thefe, all fuch particulars may be benevolently imparted to 
the one, and gratefully received by the other. Nor mull fuch imitations in 
choirs as are fit to be imitated be omitted ; in this place, indeed, the 
armed fports of the Curetes ; but, in Lacedaemon, of the Diofcuri. Our 
virgin too and millrefs Minerva, being delighted with the fport of the choir, 
does not think it fit to play with empty hands ; but, being perfectly adorned 
with complete armour, (he in this manner completes the dance. It will lie 
proper that all the boys and girls Ihould imitate the goddefs in this refpedl, 
honouring her benevolence, in the necefiity of war, and for the fake of fefti- 
vals. It will likewife be proper that boys, immediately before they go to 
battle, Ihould fupplicale and make facred proceffions in honour of all the 
Gods, being at the fame time adorned with arms and horles, and performing 
their fupplications to the Gods and the fons of the Gods, fometimes fwifter, 
and fometimes flower in dancing, and as they proceed to battle. Contefts 
too, and preludes of contefts, Ihould be ufed, for no other purpofe than for 
the fake of thefe things. For thefe, both in peace and war, are ufeful to 
a city and to private families. But other labours, fports, and exercifes re- 
fpefting the body are not, O Megillus and Chinas, liberal. And thus that 
gymnaftic, which I laid in our former difcourle ought to- be difeufled, is 
nearly now abfolved. But, ifyou have any thing better than this, fpeak, and 
do not withhold it. 

1 Epeus was the Ton of Endymion, and brother to Paion, who reigned in a part of Pelo- 
p'onnefus. His fubje&s were called from him Epei. He conquered in boxing at the funeral 
games in honour of Patroclus. 

3 Amycus was the fon of Neptune, by Melia, and was famous for his fkill in the management 
of the ceftus. 
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Clin. It is not ealy, O gueft, omitting thefe, to have any thing better to 
fay about gymnaftic aud conteft. 

Guest. It follows, therefore, that we Ihould fpeak about the gifts of the 
Mufes and Apollo, which we formerly thought we had fo fufficiently dif- 
culfed, that the particulars about gymnaftic alone remained ; but now it is 
evident that there is lomething refpedling thefe which Ihould be mentioned 
before every thing elfe. Of this, therefore, we will in the next place 
fpeak. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. Hear me, therefore; for you have heard me in what has been 
already difcuffed. But at the fame time it is requifite that both the fpeaker 
and hearer Ihould be cautious in mentioning that which is vehemently 
wonderful and unufual. This alfo Ihould be the cafe at prefent. For lam 
now going to aflert fomething «vhich cannot be mentioned without fear; 
but at the fame time, affuming courage, I Ihall not delift. 

Clin. What is this, O gueft? 

Guest. I fay, that all cities are ignorant that the liability or mutation 
of fports is the principal thing refpecting the promulgation of laws. For 
when it is fo ordered, that the fame perfons always ufe, and are delighted 
with, the lame fports, according to the fame, and in a fimilar manner, legal 
inftitutions are then permitted to remain eftablilhed in quiet. But when 
fports are changed, and innovations made in them, fo that young men are 
perpetually engaged in new fports, both in the figures of their bodies and other 
apparatus ; continually form a different opinion of the becoming and unbe¬ 
coming in thefe particulars ; and in the higheft degree honour the inventors 
of new figures, colours, and every thing elfe of this kind ; — when this is 
the cafe, we lav, and fay with the gi^ateft rcdlitude, that a greater mifchicf 
cannot befall the city. For it fecretly changes the manners of the youthful 
part of the inhabitants, and caufes them to defpife that which isanticnt, and 
honour that which is new. But I again fay, that there is not any thing 
more detrimental to all cities than this affertion and dogma. Hear, how¬ 
ever, what a mighty evil I fay it is. 

Clin. Do you fpeak of blaming antient inftitutions in cities ? 

Guest. Entirely fo. 

Clin. You Ihall not, therefore, find us depraved auditors of this dil- 
courfe, but as much as poffible moll benevolent. 
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Guest. It is reafonablc to fuppofe that you will be fo. 

Cun. Only fpeak, therefore. 

Guest. Come then, let us hear this with greater attention, and thus 
fpeak among ourfclves. We find then, that'mutation in all things, except 
fuch as are evil, is in the higheft degree pernicious at all times in the diet 
of bodies, in the manners of fouls, and, in fhort, in every thing except, as 
I juft now faid, in things evil. So that, if any one dire&s his attention to 
bodies, and confiders them as accuftomed to certain kinds of food, drink, 
and labours, he will find that at firft they are difturbed by them, but after¬ 
wards by the long continued ufe of thefe acquire flefh, become friendly, 
accuftomed, and familiar to all this diet, and are difpofed in the beft man¬ 
ner with refpeft to health and pleafure. He will likewife find, that if at 
any time they are forced to change any part of their approved diet, at firft 
they are difturbed by difeafe, and do not recover their health till they are 
accuftomed to the new food. The fame thing muft be confidered as taking 
place in the thoughts of men, and the natures of fouls. For every foul 
reverences and fears to make any change in the laws in which it has been 
educated, when by a certain divine good fortune thofe laws have remained 
for a long time unmoved, fo that no one either recollects or has ever heard 
that they fubfifted otherwife than at prefent. The legiflator, therefore, 
ought to devife fome method by which this may be accomplifhed in the city. 
But I have difeovered the following method : All men, as 1 have faid before, 
confider the fports of youth when changed, as nothing more than mere 
fports, and are far from thinking that they are of the greateft confequence. 
Hence, they do not refill: this mutation, but comply with it. Nor do they 
confider, that the children who engage in thefe new fports neceffarily become 
different men from what they would have been if their old (ports had re¬ 
mained ; but, becoming different, that they will purfue a different life, 
and thus be accuftomed to different ftudies and laws. Hence, no one fears 
that what I juft now called the greateft evil will by theie means happen 
to cities. Mutations, therefore, refpeCting figures are lefs noxious. But 
frequent innovations in praifing and blaming manners are, in my opinion,, 
the greateft of all evils, and the moft to be dreaded. 

Cx.in. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. What then? Shall we believe in our former difeourfe, in which' 
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we faid that the particulars refpedting rhythm, and every kind ofmufic, 
were imitations of the manners of better and worfe men ? Or how fhall we 
fay ? 

Clin. Our opinion is in no refpedt different from this; 

Guest. We fay, therefore, that we fhould endeavour, by every poflible 
■contrivance, that neither children in our city may defire other imitations in 
dancing and fmging, nor any one may perfuade them to this innovation by 
introducing all-various pleafures. 

Clin. You fpeak with the utmoft redtitude. 

Guest. Has any one then of us any art better calculated for this purpofe 
than that of the Egyptians ? 

Clin. What art are you fpeaking of? 

Guest. That every kind of dancing and melody fhould be confecrated ; 
inftituting, in the firft place, feftivals at certain times of the year, in honour 
of the feveral Gods, the foils of Gods, and daemons; and after this, the fa- 
crifices to the different divinities, together with the ode and choirs with 
which the facrifices are to be honoured. After thefe things are eftablifhed, 
all the citizens in common fhould facrifice to the Fates, and to all the other 
Gods, and dedicate their feveral odes to each of the Gods and their attend¬ 
ants. But if any one introduces other hymns and choirs in honour of the 
Gods than thofe which are inftituted by law, the priefls and prieftefles, toge¬ 
ther with the guardians of the laws, fhall, in a holy and legitimate manner, 
repulfe him in his undertaking. And he who is repulfed, if he is not wil¬ 
lingly reflrained, fhall fuffer the punifhment of his impiety through the 
whole of life, from any one who is willing to inflidt it. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. But fince we are arrived thus far in our difeourfe, we fhould be 
affedted in a becoming manner. 

Clin. About what are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. All men, not only the old but the young, when they fee or hear 
any thing unufual, do not immediately affent to that which is dubious re¬ 
fpedting it, diredtly, as it were, running to embrace it; but, Handing ftill, 
as if fituated in a place where three roads meet, and not very much feeing 
the right way, inquire, and do not proceed any further till they have a firm 
affurance refpedting the road they fhould take. We too fhould adt in a 
4 fimilar 
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limilar manner at prefent. For, as we have now fallen upon an unufual and 
wonderful difcourfe refpe£ting laws, we ought ncceftarily to make every 
poffible inquiry, and not readily decide, being fuch men as we are, on things 
of fucli great importance, or attempt to affert any thing immediately, as if 
the fubjoft was perfectly clear. 

Clin. You fpeak moll truly. 

Guest. We will, therefore, give the fubje£I time, and then firmly decide 
upon it, when it has been fufficiently confidered by us. But left we ihould 
in vain leave the order confequent to laws unfiniftied, let us proceed to the 
end of them. For, perhaps, if divinity is willing, and this difeuffion ob¬ 
tains its completion, what is at prefent dubious may become fufficiently 
clear. 

Clin. You fpeak moft excellently, O gueft, and we fhall do as you fay. 

‘Guest. We fav, then, that this wonderful thing mull be granted,—I 
mean, that odes muft be eftablifhed for us by law ; juft as the undents, as it 
appears, proclaimed rcfpeding finging to the harp. So that they, perhaps, 
did not entirely diftent from what is faid by us at prefent; but in a dream, 
as it were, or routed to a vigilant ftate, they either dreamt or prophefied 
this. Let this then be the decree refpe&ing it:—No one fhall dare to fing 
any thing befides the public and facred fongs, or make any alteration in the 
whole choir of the young men, or utter any thing contrary to the other 
laws. And he who complies with this decree fhall be liberated from fine ; 
but he who does not comply, as we faid juft now, fhall be punifhed by the 
guardians of the laws, and bv the priefts and prieftelfes. Get thefe things, 
therefore be now eftablifhed for us in difcourfe. 

Clin. Let them be eftablifhed. 

Guest. But after what manner can any one fo eftablifh them by law as 
that he may not appear perfedly ridiculous ? It appears to me that it will be 
the fafeft way to fafhion them firft of all in our difcourfe like certain images. 
1 fay, then, that one of the images is as follows : The facrifice being per¬ 
formed, and the vidfims burnt according to law, if fbme private perfon, a 
foil for inftance, or a brother, fhould approach the altars and facred rites 
blaipheming with every kind of blafphem, uld we not fay that he ut¬ 
tered a forrowful and bad omen and prophecy, both to his father and the reft 
of his kindred ? 
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Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. This, therefore, in lhort, mud nearly take place in all our 
eities. For, when any magiftrate performs any facrifice in common, not 
one choir, but a multitude of choirs affemble on the occafion ; and {landing 
not far fr&m the altars, but fometimes clofe to them, they utter every kind 
of blafphemy refpe&ing the facred concerns, exciting the fouls of the hearers 
with words, rhythms, and the moft lamentable harmonies: and he who 
caul'es the city to weep moft abundantly immediately after the facrifice is 
finilhed, bears away the palm of viftory. Shall we not abrogate this law ? 
And if, at any time, it is neceflary that the citizens {hould hear lamentations 
of this kind, it fhould not be on certain facred, but rather on inaufpicious 
days : and then it will be proper that rather certain foreign choirs, conducted 
by hire, {hould fing on this occafion, as is the cafe at funerals, where thofe 
who are hired for the purpofe vthalk before the dead with a certain Caric 
Mufe *. A thing of this kind may very properly be adopted about fuch odes 
as thefe. A long robe too will be proper for funeral odes, and not crowns 
or golden ornaments. But, in {hort, every thing of a nature contrary to 
thefe fhould be employed on this occafion, that I may difmifs all further 
difcourfe about thefe particulars with the utmoft celerity. I again, there¬ 
fore, alk if it is agreeable to you, that this fuft image {hould be eftabliftied 
for odes ? 

Ci,in. What kind of image ? 

Guest. A good omen. And, indeed, the genus of the ode {hould every 
where, and in every refpetft, be employed in prognoflicating well. Or {hall 
I not at all aflc your opinion, but thus eftablifh it ? 

Clin. By all means, eftablilh it: for this law will vanquilh by the una¬ 
nimous votes of all men. 

Guest. What then, after good omination, will be the fecond law of 
mufic ? Will it not be, that prayers (hould be offered to the refpedtive Gods 
to whom we facrifice ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But the third law, I think, will be, that fince poets know that 


1 That is, fays the Greek Scholiaft, a lamentable Mufe: for the Carians appear to be of a mourn¬ 
ful difpofition, and for hire lament over the dead bodies of foreigners. 
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prayers are petitions addrelfed to the Gods, they ought to be careful in the 
higheft degree, left they lhould ignorantly requeft what is evil, as if it were 
good. For I think the condition of him who prays in this manner would be 
ridiculous. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Did we not a little before agree, that neither filver nor gold ought 
to be confidered as riches in our city ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Of what then fhall wc fay this difeourfe is the paradigm? Is it not 
of this, that not every genus of poets is fufficient to know, in the higheft de¬ 
gree, things good and evil ? If, therefore, any poet, either in profe or verle, 
lhall com pole for us improper prayers, he fhall be made by the citizens to 
pray for the contrary to what he alked in his prayers, in things of the 
greateft importance : though, as we have already faid, we fhall not find 
many offences greater than this. But we fhall eftablifh this as one of the 
laws and forms refpe&ing the Mufe. 

Clin. Which? Speak to us more clearly. 

• Guest. That a poet fhall not compofe any thing, either beautiful or good, 
different from the legal and juft inftitutions of the city. Nor fhall he be 
permitted to fliow what he has compofed to any private perfon, before the 
judges and guardians of the law, appointed for this purpofe, have feen and 
approved it. But it has nearly been fhown by us, who thofe are whom we 
have chofcn to prefide over mnfic and difeipline. Shall I then, as ulual, afk 
whether this law, formula, and third image, is to be eftablifhed for us? 
Or how does it appear to you? 

Clin. That it lhould be eftablifhed, undoubtedly. 

Guest. After thefe tilings, it will be moft proper that hvmus, and enco¬ 
miums of the Gods, lhould be fling mingled with prayers; and after the 
Gods, in a fimilar manner, that proper prayers, with encomiums, lhould be 
offered to demons and heroes. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But, after this law, the following will take place without envy. 
It will be proper that thofe citizens who have accomplilhed beautiful and 
laborious works, pertaining either to bodies or fouls, and who have been 
obedient to the laws, lhould after their dcceafe be celebrated. 
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Cjun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But to honour thofe who are yet alive, with encomiums and’ 
hymns, and before, having completely run the race of life, they have arrived 
at a beautiful end, is not fafe. Let all thefe particulars be eftablifhed for 
us, common both to men and women that have been illuftrioufly good. 
But it will be proper that odes and dancings fhould be eftablifhed in the fol¬ 
lowing manner :—There are many antient and beautiful poems about mufic, 
and in a fimilar manner about dancing. Out of thefe to choofe that which 
is becoming and adapted to an eftablifhed polity, cannot be the means of 
exciting envy. The eleftors of thefe fhall not be lefs than fifty years old. 
Thefe fhall choofe that poem out of the antient poems which appears to be 
fufficient for the purpofe. But that which is infufficient, or altogether un¬ 
fit, they fhall either entirely rejeft, or commit to poets and muficians to be 
properly corre&ed, employing fdr this purpofe their poetical abilities. They 
fhall not apply to thefe for the gratification of defire, or for pleafures,. ex¬ 
cept in a very few cafes; but, the will of the legiflator being made known, 
all dancing, every ode, and every choir, fhall be inftituted according to their 
determination. For every employment about a Mufe, which is conduced' 
in an orderly manner, though a fweet Mufe is not added, is ten thoufand 
times better than every diforderly purfuit of a Mufe. The pleafant, how¬ 
ever, is common to all the Mules. For every one confiders that to be plea¬ 
fant with which he has been converfant from infancy to mature age. And 
if he has been familiar with a prudent and orderly Mufe, when he hears one 
of a contrary charadler, he hates, and calls it illiberal. But he who has 
been educated in familiarity with a common and lweet Mufe, calls the con¬ 
trary to this frigid and unpleafant. So that, as I juft now faid, neither the 
pleafant nor the uupleafant has any peculiar privilege. But the cafe is 
different with refpedl to emolument and detriment: for the one renders thofe 
who are educated in it better, and the other worfe. 

Clin. It is well faid. 

Guest. Further ftill, it will be proper to feparate the fongs which arc 
adapted to the women from thofe which are adapted to the men, defining 
them by a certain formula, and accommodating them to harmonies and 
rhythms. For to be diffonant from the whole of harmony, or foreign from 
rhythm, attributing to melodies nothing adapted to each of thefe, is a dire 
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circumftance. It is neceflary, therefore, that the figures of thefe fhould be 
eftablifhed by law, and both be properly attributed to both. But that which 
is accommodated either to men or women ought to be reordered manifeft from 
the difference of the nature of each. That which is magnificent, therefore, 
and verges to fortitude, muft be called virile : but that which more inclines 
to the ornamental and the moderate muff be delivered, both in law and in 
difeourfe, as of a more feminine nature. This, then, is the order. In the 
next place, let us declare after what manner, by whom, and when, each of 
thefe are to be accomplifhed. But as a fhipwright, when he lays down that 
which is the principle in the conftrudlion of a fhip, deferibes the form of 
the keel; in like manner, I appear to myfelf to do the fame thing. For, 
while I endeavour to diftinguifh the figures of lives according to the manners 
of fouls, I in reality lay down the keels of them, and very properly con- 
fider by what device, and after what manner, we may tranfport in the befl 
manner life over this fca of life. Human affairs, indeed, are not worthy 
of great attention ; yet it is neceffary that they fhould be attended to. But 
this is not an unfortunate circumftance. Since, however, we are here, if 
we can in a certain refpefl; accomplifh this in a convenient manner, it will, 
perhaps, be fufficient for us. But feme one may, perhaps, very properly 
inquire what it is that 1 now fay. 

Clin. Some one may.. 

Guest. I fay, then, that a thing of a ferious nature ought to be feri- 
oufly ff udied, but that this ought by no means to be the cafe with that which 
is not of a ferious nature. And that divinity, indeed, is naturally worthy 
of every bluffed ftudy, but that man, as I laid before, was fafhioned to be a 
certain fport 1 of divinity. This, indeed, is truly the moft excellent thing 
which he poffcffes. It is neceffary, therefore, that every man and woman, 
purfuing this mode, and engaging in the moft beautiful fports, fhould thus 
pafs through life, thinking, in a manner, entirely contrary to what they do 
at prelent. 

Clin. How ? 

1 Anticnt theologifls and intellectual pliilofophcrs were accudomed to call the energy of divinity 
proceeding into the fenfible univerfe fport, on account of the delufive, fictitious, and ever-gliding 
nature of matter, and the forms which it contains. So that in this fenfe man, conftdered as con¬ 
nected with body, may be faid to be the. fport of divinity. 
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Guest. Now, indeed, they think that ferious purfuits ought to fubfift for 
the fake of fports. For they confider that warlike concerns, which are 
things of a lerious nature, ought to be well difpofed for the fake of peace. 
But neither does fport naturally belong to war, nor was there ever any difei- 
pline in it which defences to be mentioned, nor is there at prefent, nor 
will be. But we fay that this is a thing of a moft ferious nature,—I mean, 
that every one ought to pafs through life, for the moft part, and in the moft 
excellent manner, in peace. What the proper manner, therefore, is of 
Iporting through life, and what the iports are which Ihould be employed in 
facrifices, in finging and dancing, fo that the Gods may be rendered propi¬ 
tious, and enemies oppofed and vanquished in battle ; likewife, by what 
fongs and dances both thel'e may be accomplilhed ;—of all thefe particulars 
we have delivered the formula:, and, as it were, cut the paths in which we 
Ihould proceed. The poet too appears to lpcak well when he fays : “ You 
will conceive, O Telemachus, fomc things from yourfelf, but others the 
daemon will fuggeft to you. For I do not think that you were born and 
nourilhed with unfavourable Gods Such too ought to be the concep¬ 
tions of our pupils. For they Ihould think that what we have already faid 
has been fufficiently faid; and that the daemon and divinity will fuggeft other 
things to them refpefting facrifices and choirs, viz. what divinities they 
ought to render propitious in their fports, and when ; at the lame time liv¬ 
ing in a natural manner, and being themfelves, for the moft part, prodigies, 
but participating certain fmall portions of truth. 

Megil. You vilify, O gueft, in every refpeft the human race. 

Guest. You Ihould not w’onder at this, © Megillus, but pardon me. 
For, looking to divinity, and being affe&ed with the view, I have faid that 
which I juft now faid. But let our race not be any thing defpicable (if it is 
agreeable to you), but worthy ferious attention. After thefe things the 
public buildings for gymnaftic exercifes and difciplincs have been fpoken of, 
and placed in a tripartite mauner in the middle of the city. The gymnafia 
too of the horfes have, in a fimilar manner, been afligned a tripartite diftri- 
bution in the fuburbs of the city, together with ample places adorned for 
the fake of the young men, that in thefe they may exercife themfelves with 


1 Odyfi". lib. iii. 
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the bow and arrow, and in other jaculations ; and may be properly difci- 
plincd and attended to. If, therefore, we did not then fufficiently fpeak 
about thele particulars, let us now difcourfe about them in conjunction with 
the laws. 

Of all thele, then, foreign mafters fhould be hired, who refiding in thefo 
ample places may teach every one that fhall come to be inftruCted, the war¬ 
like and mulical dil'ciplines ; not only inftruCting thofe whom their parents 
wifli to be taught, and rejecting others, but, as it is faid, teaching every man 
and boy to the utmoft of their power, as being thofe who from neceftity dif- 
cipline the city rather than children. My law too afferts the fame things 
about females as about males ; and fays, that the former ought to be equally 
exercifed with the latter. Nor fhall I be afraid to fay, that both the gym- 
naftic and equeftrian dil'ciplines are adapted to women as well as to men. 
For I am perfuaded of this through hearing antient fables. But, in Ihort, 
even at prefent, I know that there are innumerable myriads of women 
about Pontus, called Sauromantides, who are ordered equally to ufe, and 
equally to be exercifed in, horfes, bows, and other arms, in common with 
the men. But befides this I reafon in the following manner about thefe 
particulars: I fay, if it is poffible that thefe things may fubfift in this man¬ 
ner, the cuftom of our country, which excludes women from engaging with 
all their ftrength in the fame purfuits as men, is the moll: foolilh of all cuf- 
toms. For thus every city is nearly rendered half inftead of double, from the 
fame effeCts and labours. Though, indeed, this is a wonderful error of the 
legiflator. 

Clin. So it appears. Yet, O gueft, many of the things aflerted by us 
at prefent are contrary to the cuftom of a polity. 

Guest. But wc ought to permit the fubjedt of our difcourfe to be well 
difeuffed ; and, when difculfed, it is requifite to feleCt that which appears to 
be belt. 

Clin. You have fpoken very elegantly, and you have made me reprove 
myfelf for what I juft now faid. Speak, therefore, after this, whatever is 
agreeable to yourlelf. 

Guest. That is agreeable to me, O Clinias, which I laid above; that, 
if it Ihould appear thefe things could not be fufficiently accomplilhed, they 
4 may 
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mav perhaps be contradicted in difcourfe. But now, if fome one is by no 
means difpofed to admit this law, he ought to inquire after fomcthing elfe. 
Neverthelefs our exhortation will not ccafe to alTert that women ought in the 
higheft degree, in our city, to participate in common with the men of dis¬ 
cipline and other particulars. For in a certain refpeft it is requilite to think 
as follows on this fubjeft. Admit that women are not to participate 
in common with men, in every thing pertaining to life, will it not be necef- 
fary that another order fhould be aliigned to them ? 

Clin. It will be tieceffary. 

Guest. What other order then among thofc which exift at prefent, (hall 
we affign them in preference to that of our communion ? Shall we adopt 
that of the Thracians and many other nations, who ufe women for the pur- 
pofes of agriculture, and in the place of herdfmen and (hepherds, in the 
very fame manner as they ufe their (laves r Or (hall we adopt the cuftora 
of our country, and that of all our neighbouring cities? For, with us, all 
poffeffions, as they arc called, are colledfed together into one habitation, 
and the care of provilions, (huttles, and every thing pertaining to the ma- 
nufadfure of wool, is committed to women. Or (hall we, O Megillus, 
choofe a medium between thele, the Laconic mode ? fo that virgins (hall 
engage in gyronaflic exercifes and mufic ; but women, during the time of 
peace, (hall take care of the manufadture of wool, at the fame time leading 
an adlive, but by no means a depraved and abjedl life ? And further (hill, (hall 
they beftow a certain kind of middle attention to the care of provilions and 
the education of children, but (hall not engage in war ; fo that, if it (hould 
be neceffary at any time to defend the city and their children, they may 
neither be able to ufe bows like certain Amazons, nor be (killed in any other 
kind of jaculation, nor yet to imitate the Goddefs with fpear and (hield, 
and make a generous refiftance for their befieged country, fo as to be able, 
when beheld in a certain order, at lead: to terrify the enemy, if they cat: 
accomplifli nothing greater than this ? But, if they live in this manner, they 
will by no means dare to imitate the Sauromantides, who will appear to thele 
women to be men. Let him, therefore, who is willing to prail'e jour 
Jegiflators for thefe things, praife them: but my opinion refpedfing them 
will never alter. For a legiflator ought to be a perfedt and not a half cha¬ 
racter, 



rafter, who buffers the female fex to be loft in luxury, and to ufe improper 
diet, but takes confummatc care of the male lex, and thus nearly leaves for 
the city the half inftead of the double of a happy life. 

Megil. What (hall we do, O Clinias ? Shall we buffer our gueft thus to 
ccnfure the Spartans ? 

Clin. Certainly. For, fince liberty of fpcech is given to him, he mull be 
fuffered to go on, till laws have in every refpeft been fufficiently difeuffed. 

Megil. You fpeak very properly. 

Guest. It is, therefore, nearly my province to endeavour to difeufs what 
is fubfequent to this. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. What then will be the mode of life bv which neceffaries may be 
moderately procured for men ? fo that arts may be left to others, but agri¬ 
culture committed to Haves, who may procure the firft fruits of the earth, 
fo as to be fufficient for men that live in a moderate manner; likewife, 
that eating in common may be adopted, the men being placed apart, and 
their domeftics fituated near them; alfo the female offspring, together with 
their mothers. Further ftill, that male and female governors may be placed 
over thefe public banquets, fo as to diffolve them every day, and inlpeft the 
behaviour of all thofe that cat in common ; and who may return home after 
the governor and the reft have made libations to thofe Gods to whom that 
day or night is dedicated. To men governed in this orderly manner, will no 
neceffary work, and which is in every refpeft adapted to them, be left ? 
But is it neceffary that each of them fhould live after the manner of cattle, 
paying attention to nothing but growing fat? This therefore, we lav, is nei¬ 
ther juft nor beautiful: nor is it poffiblc that a man who lives in this man¬ 
ner can obtain that which is adapted to his nature. But to a fluggifh ani¬ 
mal, and which grows fat through indolence, it belongs to be torn in pieces 
by another animal who is vehemently cxercifed by fortitude and labours. 
If, therefore, we inveftigate thefe things with the accuracy which we employ 
at prefent, we (hall perhaps find that they will never take place as long as 
women and children, private houfes, and every thing elfe of this kind, are 
made to be private property. But thofe particulars which are fecondary to 
thde, and have juft now been mentioned by us, if they take place, fhould 
be eftablifhed in a very moderate manner. We fay then that a work remains 
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for tbofe that live in this manner, which is neither the fmalleft nor the mod 
vile, but the greateft of all things which are ordained by a juft law. For, 
as he who afpires after victory, in the Pythian or Olympian games, negledts 
every other purfuit, fo his foul is filled with a double, or more than a double 
employment, who devotes himfelf in the moft proper manner to the virtue 
of the foul and body. For no other employment ought to become an impe¬ 
diment to a proper attention to the body, and to the difeiplines and man¬ 
ners of the foul. But, indeed, every night and every day are fcarcely fuffi- 
cient for him who does this, to accomplilh his end in a perfedt and fufficient 
manner. Since thefe things, therefore, naturally fubfift in this manner, the 
whole time of employment ought to be always orderly afligned to liberal 
men, in a continued fucceflion, from one riling of the fun to another. The 
legiftator, indeed, will appear ungraceful, who fays many and trifling 
things about domeftic government, and among thefe about the neceffity of 
nodlurnal vigilance, in order that the whole city may be continually de¬ 
fended with accuracy. For it ought to be confidered as bafe, and not liberal, 
by all men, for any citizen to pafs the whole night in deep, and not to be 
always the 'firft that is roufed and feen by all his domeftics ; whether it is 
proper to call a thing of this kind a law or an inftitute. Befides this, it 
ought to be reckoned bale by female Haves, for the miftrefs to be roufed by 
them, inftead of being herfelf the lirft to roufe the reft, viz. both male and 
female (laves, her children, and in fhort, if poffible, the whole houfe. All 
free perfons, therefore, rifing bv night, lhould perform the many neccflary 
political and oeconomic duties of their ftations; the governors, thofe pertain¬ 
ing to the city, and mailers and miftrefles, thofe pertaining to their families. 
For much deep is neither naturally adapted to bodies nor to fouls, nor to the 
adtions of thefe. For he who is adeep is of no more worth than that which 
is deftitute of life ; but, whoever among us is careful in the higheft degree 
that he may live and be wife, will be vigilant for the greateft part of his 
time, deeping no longer than is necefliiry to the prefervation of health. But 
much of this will not be requifite for him who is familiar with good habits. 
Magiftrates, indeed, who are vigilant by night in cities, are a terror to evil 
men, whether they are enemies or citizens, but are admired and honoured by 
the juft and the wife ; and are both ul'eful to themfelves and the whole city. 
The night being palled through in this manner, befides all the above-men¬ 
tioned 
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tioned advantages, produces likewife a certain fortitude in the fouls of the 
citizens. On the dawn of day it will be proper that boys (hould go to their 
mailers. For neither cattle nor any thing elfe (hould live without a diep- 
herd ; nor boys without certain teachers, nor (laves without mailers: but 
ahoy is the mnjl difficult to manage of all wild beafs. For, in confequcnce of 
the fountain of prudence in him not being yet perfect, he becomes inlidious 
and vehement, and the mod infolent of wild beads. On this account it is 
necefiary to bind him with a multitude of chains : and as (oon as he is freed 
from his nurfe and mother, he fhould be committed to the care of pedagogues, 
on account of his childifhnefs and infancy, and afterwards to preceptors, 
that, as a free-born animal, he may be indrulted in proper difeiplines. But 
if the boy is born a (lave, let it be lawful for any free-born man to punifh 
the child, pedagogue, and preceptor, whenever he detects them ailing impro¬ 
perly. But whoever is prefent on this occaiion, and does not judly punifh 
the offenders, (hall in the fird place be fubjell to the greated reproach; and, 
in the next place, he who was cholen by the guardians of the law to prefide 
over boys, (hall take notice whether he whom we have mentioned does 
not chadize thefe offenders, when it is lit they (honld be chadized, or docs 
not chaftizc them in a proper manner. For he mud be an acute infpeltor, 
and one who diligently attends to the education of boys, and regulates their 
natures, always converting them to that which is legally good. But in 
what manner will the law furnifh us with fufficient indrullion in this parti¬ 
cular ? For this has not yet been delivered either clearly or diffidently, but 
only in a partial manner. It is however neceffluy, that to the utmod of 
our power nothing fhould he left incomplete, but that every thing fhould he 
unfolded, that our difeourfe may be to others both an interpreter and a 
nouriiher. We have, therefore, already lpoken concerning the form of a 
choir of finging and dancing, which among thefe are to be chofen, cor¬ 
rected, and dedicated to divinity. But we have not yet lpoken concerning 
profc compofitions, which of thefe, and in what manner, O mod excellent 
luperintendant of hoys, they are to he delivered to thofe under your tuition. 
Though you have in our difeourfe the particulars which they ought to learn 
and dudy, refpe&ing war. For the things, my friend, pertaining to letters 
have in the fird place been diffidently diiculfed by the legiflator. In the 
next place, thole pertaining to the lyre, and l.iic'i as arc of a memorable 
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nature, which we find it was neceflary to mention, together with warlike 
and ceconomical concerns. After this, the legiflator difcufled thofe parti¬ 
culars refpedting the periods of divine bodies, viz. of the ftars, the fun, and 
the moon, which ought to be cttablifhed by every city. But of what parti¬ 
culars arc we fpcaking ? I anfwer, Of the order of days with refpedf to the 
periods of mouths, and of months with refpefl to years, that feafons, facri- 
fices, and feflivals, receiving that which is accommodated to them, and 
being difpofej in a natural order, may render the city alive and vigilant, at¬ 
tributing proper honours to the Gods, and caufing men to be more wife 
about the worfhip of divinity, Thefe things, O friend, have thus been 
fufficiently diicuffed for you by the legiflator. Attend, therefore, to what 
follows : We fay that all has not been faid about letters that might be faid, 
becaufe it has not yet been determined whether he who is to become a mode¬ 
rate citizen ought to poflfefs an accurate knowledge of difeipline, or by no 
means apply to it. In a fimilar manner, too, refpedting the lyre. Boys, 
therefore, of ten years of age fhould apply to letters for nearly the fpace of 
three years. And thofe who are thirteen years old fhould beftow in like 
manner three years on the ttudy of the lyre. Nor fhall it be lawful for a 
father to keep his children to thefe ftudies for a fhorter or longer fpace of 
time, nor for a child to apply to them, whether lie is a lover or a hater of 
difeipline. But he who is not obedient to the law in this refpedf, let him be 
deprived of thofe youthful honours which we (hall fhortly mention. How¬ 
ever, in the iirtt place, hear what matters ought to teach, and youth to 
learn, during this period. They fhould labour at letters till they are able to 
read and write. But we fhould not be at all concerned that thofe who are 
not naturally quick make neither rapid nor beautiful advances in allotted 
portions of time. With refpedt to thofe monuments of the poets dettitute 
of the lyre, which are partly written in meafure, and are partly without the 
fe&ions of rhythm, O ye bett of all guardians of the laws, what ufe will yc 
permit to be made of thofe writings, which, being dettitute of rhythm and 
harmony, are deceitful compofitions, and are left us by certain men of this 
defeription ? It appears to me, that the legiflator himfelf will very much 
doubt what is to be done in this cafe. 

Clin. What is this, O guett, which you appear to fay, doubting with 
yourfelf ? 


Guest. 
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Guest. Your queftiou is very pertinent, O Clinias. But to you, who 
fpeculate in common with me lclpccting laws, it is neceffary that I Ihould 
fpeak both that which appears certain, and that which appears dubious. 

Clin. What, therefore, do you now fay refpe&ing thefe ? And what is 
it that moves you to fpeak in this manner ? 

Guest. I will tell you. For it is by no means eafy to fpeak contrary to 
what has been often faid by ten thoufand mouths. 

Clin. But what ? Does it appear to you that the few and inconfiderable 
particulars which have been above mentioned by you refpeding laws, are con¬ 
trary to the fentiments of the multitude ? 

Guest. You havefpoken this with the greateft truth. For, as it appears 
to me, you exhort me to proceed confidently in this road, though it is ar¬ 
duous and odious to many, and advance through the path of laws which our 
prefent dilcourfe has unfolded, without omitting any particular. And, per¬ 
haps, a journey of this kind will be pleafing to no lefs a multitude of a dif¬ 
ferent defeription ; but, if to a lefs, it will not be a worfe multitude. 

Cun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. I fliall not therefore defift. I fay, indeed, that we have many 
poets who have written in hexameter, and many who have written in 
trimeter 1 verfe ; among which the intention of fome has been ferious in 
thefe compofitions, but of others jocofe. An innumerable multitude too of 
fuch as are ikilled in thefe writings have often faid, that children who are 
properly educated rauft be abundantly nourilhed with thofe poetical compo¬ 
fitions by often hearing them read ; and, in fhort, muft be made learned by 
committing all the poets to memory. But others fay, that a feledion 
fhould be made of the principal things in all the poets, and that certain 
entire fentcnces colle&ed for this purpofe fhould be committed to memory, 
if any one among us is defirous of becoming a wife and good man through 
much experience and Ikill in a multitude of particulars. Do you, there¬ 
fore, now order me to explain what is beautifully faid, and what not, among 
thefe affertions ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Shall I, in one word, therefore fay what I think fufficient about 
all thefe ? I am of opinion, indeed, that every one will allow me to lav, 

* A trimeter is an Iambic verfe of three meafures, or fix feet. 
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that many things are beautifully afferted by the poets, and many things 
quite the contrary. But, if this be the cafe, I fay that polymathy is danger¬ 
ous to youth. 

Clin. How then, and what would you advife the guardian of the law 
to do ? 

Guest. Of what are yon fpcaking ? 

Clin. Of the paradigm, by looking to which the guardian of the laws 
may permit fome things to be learnt by all boys, and may forbid others. 
Speak, and do not be remifs in anfwering this queftion. 

Guest. O good Clinias, I appear in a certain refpeft to be fortunate. 

■Clin. About what ? 

Guest. Becaufe I am not entirely deftitute of a paradigm. For, now 
■looking to the particulars which we have difeuffed from the rifing of the 
fun to the prefent hour, but not in my opinion without divine infpiration , it 
appears to me that they are limrlar to a certain poefy. Nor perhaps is it 
wonderful that I Ihould be very much delighted, on beholding our affertions 
colledled as it were together in one. For, of all thofe above-mentioned 
numerous fentences which I have learnt and heard, thofe which we have 
colledled in the prefent difeourfe appear to me to be the moll moderate, 
and moll fit to be heard by youth. So that I think I cannot propofe 
a better paradigm to the guardian of the laws, and to the preceptor of 
youth, than this, that they Ihould exhort the mailers to teach boys tbefe 
things, together with fuch particulars as are confequent and fimilar to thefe, 
whether they are written in profe or verfe, or are limply afferted without 
being written, but are conformable to thefe latvs, and are, therefore, by 
no means to be neglefled, but committed to writing. And, in the frit 
place, the teachers themfelvcs ihould be compelled to learn and praife 
thefe affertions : but thofe teachers maid not a£l in the capacity of 
teachers by whom they are not approved. And, finally, boys mull be 
committed to the care of thofe preceptors by whom thefe affertions are 
approved and praifed. And thus much concerning letters, and the mailers 
of letters. 

Clin. We do not appear te me, O guefl, to have wandered from the 
deligti of our difeourfe : but whether or not we are right upon the whole, 
is perhaps difficult to determine. 

Guest. But this, O Clinias, will become more apparent (as it is proper 
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it ihould) when, as we have often laid, we arrive at the end of this difcuffion 
of laws. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. Should we not, after having difcufled the particulars about letters, 
fpeak concerning the matter of the harp ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. If we call to mind what has been already faid by us, we afligned 
to the matters of the harp the province of imparting difcipline and every 
kind of inttrudtion about things of this fort. 

Clin. Of what kind of things are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. We faid, I think, that the Dionyfiacal fingers of fixty years of 4 
age ought to become remarkably acute in their perception of rhythms, and 
the compofitions of harmonies; fo that, in thofe melodies which imitate the 
pattions of the foul, they may be able to diftinguilhgood from bad imita¬ 
tions,—rejecting the latter, but finging to and enchanting the fouls of youth 
with the former, and thus inciting them through imitations to the pofieffion 
of virtue. 

Clin. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. It is requifite, therefore, for the fake of thefe things, that both 
the harper and his pupil Ihould ufe the founds of the lyre, and likewife 
for the fake of the diftindlion of the chords ; rendering founds confonant 
to founds. But it fhall not be lawful to exhibit to thofe who, through the 
quicknefs of their apprehenfion, would in three years experience the utility 
of mufic, the different founds, and variety of the lyre; the chords tbem- 
felves producing certain melodies, and others being produced by the poet 
who conipofes the melody, fo as to conned! the denfe with the rare, the 
fwift with the (low, the acute with the grave, and the confonant witli the 
diffonant, and in a fimilar manner harmonizing to the founds of the lyre 
all the varieties of rhythms. For contraries when confufed with each other 
are difficult to be learnt. But it is proper that youth Ihould be taught 
with the greateft polfible facility. For the neceflary dilciplines which they 
mutt acquire are neither fmall nor few. However, our difeourfe as it 
advances in conjunction with time will lhow what thefe are. And fuch 
are the particulars refpedling mufic, which mutt be attended to by the 
matter of youth. But the particulars refpedling thofe melodies and words 
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which ought to be taught by the matters of choirs, we have already dif- 
cutted. Thde we faid ought to be confecrated in feftivals, in an accom¬ 
modated manner, fo as that they may be advantageous to the city, in con¬ 
junction with profperous plcafure. 

Clin. Theic things too have been delivered by you, conformable to truth. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is chofen as governor refpe&ing the Mufe, 
mutt attend to thefe particulars in conjunction with benevolent fortune. 
But, as we h,ave delivered what remained to bedifeuffed rcfpeCting mufic, we 
fliall do the lame refpedting dancing, and the whole of gymnaftic pertaining 
to the body. For it is neceffary that both boys and girls Ihould learn to 
dance, and to be exercifcd. Is it not ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. Dancing-matters therefore mutt be chofen for boys, and dancing- 
miftreffes for girls, that they may not be unaptly exercifed in this art. 

Clin. Be it fo. 

Guest. Again, we call that man who engages in a variety of employ¬ 
ments, the curator of youth, and who, fmee he attends to both mufic and 
gymnaftic, cannot have much leifurc. 

Clin. How is it poflible that, being advanced in years, he can attend to 
fo many things? 

Guest. Ealily, my friend. For the law has permitted, and will permit 
him to choofe, as his affociates in thefe employments, fuch men and women 
among the citizens as he pleafes. But he knows who ought to be chofen, 
and will defire to choofe worthy affociates, as prudently knowing and reve¬ 
rencing the magnitude of government, and being well convinced that all our 
affairs will fail profperoufly over the fea of life when youth are properly 
educated. But, when this is not the cafe, the confequence neither deferves 
to be mentioned, nor fhall we mention it, as in the higheft degree venerating 
the lovers of prophets in a new city. Much, therefore, has been faid by us 
refpeCting dancing and all gymnaftic motions. For we confider as gym¬ 
naftic, all corporeal exerciies in war, fuch as that of the bow, and every 
kind of hurling, likewife with the thield, and all the battles with arms ; 
together with taCtic evolutions, the conducting of armies, the pofitions of 
camps, and ftich particulars as pertain to equeftrian difciplines. For it 
is proper that there fhould be common teachers of all thefe, procured by 
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hire for this purpofe by the city, and that both boys and girls, men and 
women, (hould be their difciples, that they may be (killed in all thefe par¬ 
ticulars. And girls indeed (hould apply themfelves to every kind of dancing 
and fighting in armour ; but women to military evolutions, and the taking 
up and laying down of arms, if on no other account, yet that, if at any time 
there fhould be occafton for all the men leaving the city to march to battle, 
the women may be able fufficiently to defend the children and the reft of 
the city. Or, on the contrary, that they may take up arms for the city, if 
it (hould be attacked by foreign enemies, with a certain mighty ftrength 
and violence, whether they are Greeks or Barbarians; this being an event 
that may eafily happen. For it is certainly a great fault in a polity, to 
educate women in fo (hameful a manner as to be inferior even to birds, 
who fight for their offspring with the ftrongeft of favage animals, are willing 
to die, and expofe themfelves to every danger in their defence. But women, 
according to the prefent mode of education, in time of danger immediately 
run to facred places, and fill all the altars and temples, and thus give rife 
to an opinion that man is naturally the moft timid of all animals. 

Clin. By Jupiter, O gueft, this is both difgraceful and detrimental to a 
city. 

Guest. We will, therefore, eftablilh this as a law, that women (hall not 
negleft warlike concerns, but that all the citizens, both male and female, 
hall pay attention to them. 

Clin. I agree with you that it (hould be fo. 

Guest. With refpedl to vvreftling, therefore, we have faid fome things, 
but we have not difeuffed that which I (hould call the greateft thing, nor is 
it eafy to difeufs it without uniting gefticulation to the difeuffion. This, there¬ 
fore, we (hall then determine when our difeourfe, following things, indicates 
fomething clear about other particulars of which we have fpoken, and (hows 
that fuch a wrcftling is, in reality, of all motions moft allied to contention 
in battle: and, befidcs this, that fuch wreftling ought to be ftudied for the 
fake of war, but not war for fuch wrcftling. 

Clin. This affection of yours is beautiful. 

Guest. Thus much, therefore, may fuffice at prefent concerning wreft¬ 
ling. But with refpedl to every other motion of the body, the greateft part 
of which may be properly denominated a certain dancing, it mud be divided 
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into two fpecies; Olie of Which imitates that which is venerable in more 
beautiful bodies, but the other, that which is depraved in bafer bodies. And 
again, of each of thefe there are two fpecies. For, of the worthy motion, 
one kind takes place when beautiful bodies and brave fouls are entangled in 
war and violent labours : but the other, in the profperous condition of the 
temperate foul in moderate pleafures. And he who calls a dancing of this 
kind pacific, denominates it according to nature. But of thefe, the dan¬ 
cing in battle, which is different from the pacific, may be properly called 
Pyrrhic; which imitates the avoiding of all blows and hurlings by declina¬ 
tions, every kind of yielding, leaping on high, and dropping on the ground ; 
and likewife attempts to imitate the motions contrary to thefe, tending to 
efficacious figures, in the hurling of bows and fpears, and in all kinds of 
blows. But the redtitude and proper tone both of good bodies atid fouls 
takes place for the moll: part when an imitation is employed which is advan¬ 
tageous to the members of the body. This, therefore, fhould be admitted as 
proper, but the contrary to this, as improper. This allb ffiould be confi- 
dered in the pacific dancing of every one, viz. whether, engaging in beautiful 
dancing, according to nature, he conduits himfelf in the choirs in a manner 
conformable to thofe who are fubfervient to good laws. In the fir it place, 
therefore, it is nccelfary to difiinguifh the ambiguous from the unambiguous 
dancing. What then is this, and how is each to be diftinguifhed ? The am¬ 
biguous dancing is Bacchic, and belongs to thofe that follow the Bacchuses, 
viz. the Nymphs, Pans, Silenuses, and Satyrs, who, as they fay, imitate 
thofe that are intoxicated with wine, and perform purifying and certain 
myftic ceremonies. The whole of this kind of dancing cannot eafily be de¬ 
fined, either as pacific, or adapted to war ; nor, in fhort, is it eafy to fay 
what is the intention of it. But it appears to me that it may with the 
greateft re&itude be diftinguifhed as follows: We muft place the military 
dancing feparate from that which is pacific, and affert that this kind of dan¬ 
cing is not adapted to war. Leaving it, therefore, thus fituated, let us re¬ 
turn to the military and pacific dancing, which may be praifed as indubitably 
ours. But that kind of the pacific Mufe which fubfifts in an opinion of a 
profperous condition, and which honours the Gods and the foils of the 
Gods, in dancing, may receive a twofold divifion. For one kind is adopted 
When we have efcaped certain labours and dangers, and have obtained good ; 
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and this contains greater pleafures. But the other kind fubfifts when the 
goods which we before poftefled continue to be fafe, and become increafed ; 
in which cafe the pleafures are of a milder nature. But in things of this kind 
every man, with refpedl to the motions of the body, is moved in a greater 
degree when the pleafures are greater, but in a lefs degree when they are 
lefs. And he who is more model!:, and more exercil'ed in fortitude, is moved 
in a lefs degree. But he who is timid, and unexercifed in temperance, fuf. 
tains greater and more vehement mutations of motion. And, in fhort, 
every one that emits a found, whether in finging or in fpeaking, is not en¬ 
tirely able to accomplifh this with a quiet body. On this account the imita¬ 
tions of words by figures of the body produced the whole of the art of 
dancing. Some of us, therefore, in all thefe move elegantly, but others in¬ 
elegantly. And as many of the antient names ought to be praifed by us as 
pofited well, and according to nature; in like manner, it is proper to believe 
that he, whoever he was, rightly and mufically denominated the dancings of 
profperous men, who conduit thcmfclves moderately with refpedt to plea¬ 
fures; and that, aligning all of them a name according to realon, he de¬ 
nominated them modulations. Likewife, that he eftablifhed two kinds of 
beautiful dancing; calling the military dancing Pyrrhic , and the pacific 
modulation, giving to each a becoming and adapted name. Thefe things, 
indeed, the legiflator ought to explain by reprefentations : but the guar¬ 
dian of the law's ought to invefligate dancing ; when he has difeovered it, 
unite it with the reft of mufic; and in all feftivals diftribute that which is 
adapted to each of the facrifices; fo confecrating every thing in order, that 
no innovation may be made either in dancing or finging, but that, both the 
city and citizens perfevering as much as pofiible after the fame manner in 
the fame pleafures, they may live well and happily. And thus w e have de¬ 
termined what the particulars refpe&ing the choirs of beautiful bodies and 
generous fouls ought to be. But it is neceflary to contemplate and know 
the motions of bafe bodies and thoughts, and thole motions which are 
convcrfant with the defamations of laughter, in W'ords, finging, dancing, 
and the reviling imitations of all thefe. For it is not poftible that ferious 
things can be learnt without fuch as are ridiculous, or contraries without all 
contraries, if any one is defirous of becoming prudent. But it is impoflible 
to do both, if we w ilh to participate even a fmall portion of virtue. Thefe 
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things, however, ought to be learnt, left through ignorance we fhould either 
do or fay fomething ridiculous, which is at all times unbecoming. Servants, 
therefore, and hired ftrangers, fhould be appointed to imitate things of this 
kind: but no free perfon fhould ever ftudy, or be feen learning them, nei¬ 
ther woman nor man ; but fome novelty of imitation about them fhould al¬ 
ways prefent itfelf to the view. And thus let the fports pertaining to 
laughter, which we all denominate comedy, be eftablifhed both in difcourfe 
and law. But if any of the tragic poets, who, as they fay, write about 
things of a ferious nature, fhould thus interrogate us:—O guefts, will you 
allow us, or not, to come to your city and region, and prefent you with our 
poefy ? or how are you determined to a£t about things of this kind ? what 
anfwer, then, fhall we give to thefe divine men about thefe particulars ? 
For it appears to me that we fhould reply as follows : O tnoft excellent of 
ftrangers, we ourfelves are, to the utmoft of our power, poets of the moft 
beautiful and beft tragedy. For the whole of our polity is an imitation of 
the moft beautiful and moft excellent life, which we fay is, in reality, the 
moft true tragedy '. You, therefore, are poets, and we alfo are poets of 
the fame defcription, being your competitors and antagonifts in the moft 
beautiful drama, which, as we hope, true law alone is naturally capable of 
effe&ing. But do not think that we fhall eafily fuffer you to fix your feenes 
in the market-place, and, introducing players of elegant utterance, who fpeak 
louder than we do, to difcourfe to our children, wives, and the vulgar, about 
things for the moft part different from thofe which they have heard from 
us. For we ourfelves, and the whole city, would be nearly perfectly infane, 
if we fhould permit you to do what we have juft now mentioned, before the 
magiftrates have feen what you have compofed, and have judged whether 
it is fit or not to be fpoken before the people. Now, therefore, O boys, 
offspring of foft Mufes, we fhall, in the firft place, lhow your odes, together 
with ours, to the governors ; and if the things laid by you fhall appear to be 
the fame, or better than thofe which are laid by us, we will give the choir to 
you : but if this fhould not be the cafe, we fhall never, O friends, be able to 
give you the choir. Let thefe particulars, therefore, be inftituted by law 

1 For he who leads the moft excellent life will, like another T T lyfTcs, purify his foul from the 
dominion of the paflions, thofe baneful fuitors, whofe aim is to dethrone reafon and debauch phi- 
lofophy. He who deftroys thefe fecret foes may be juftly faid to perform the moft true tragedy. 
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refpefting every choir, together with the difeipline and manners of choirs, 
thofe pertaining to (laves being feparated from thofe pertaining to mailers, 
if it is agreeable to you. 

Clin. How is it poflible it (hould not be fo ? 

Guest. Three difeiplines, however, dill remain for the freeborn. One 
of thefe is computation, and the particulars refpe&ing numbers. But the 
fecond is that which meafures length, breadth, and depth. And the third is 
that which contemplates the circuit of the Bars, and the order in which they 
are naturally formed to move with relation to each other. With refpedt to 
all thefe particulars, it is not proper that the multitude fhould labour in ob¬ 
taining an accurate knowledge of them, but a certain few, of whom we 
(hall fpeak when we arrive at the end of our difeuffion. But it is lhameful 
for the multitude not to know fuch particulars among thefe as are neceffary, 
and which, in a certain refpeft, are afferted with the greated redlitude. 
However, it is neither eafy, nor altogether poflible, to invefligate all things 
accurately : but whatever is neceffary among them mud not be rejefted. 
Indeed, it appears that he who fird lpoke proverbially refpedting divinity, 
looking to thefe things, faid, that God was never at any time feen contend¬ 
ing with neceflity ; which I think mud be underflood of fuch neceffities as 
are divine. For, if this was afferted of human neceffities, to which the 
multitude looking fpeak in this manner, it would be by far the mod dupid 
of all affertions. 

Clin. What are thofe neceffities of difeiplines, O guefl, which are not 
human, but divine ? 

Guest. It appears to me that they are thofe, which he who does not 
pra&ifc, nor in any refpedt learn, will never become either a God, a daemon, 
or a hero among men, fo as to be able to be a confummately diligent cu¬ 
rator of mankind. But he will be very far from becoming a divine man 
who is neither able to know one, nor two, nor three, nor, in (hort, the 
even and the odd, nor in any refpedt knows how to number, nor is capable 
of numbering night and day, but is unlkilled in the revolutions of the moon, 
the fun, and the other dars. He, therefore, who is of opinion that all thefe 
are difeiplines not neceffary for one who is about to know the mod beautiful 
difeiplines, will think in a very dupid manner. But what the nature is of 
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each of tliefe, how many they are, and when they are to be learnt; like- 
wife, what that is which is to be learnt with fome other, and what without 
others, together with all the mixture of thcfe, — thefe are the things which 
ought in the flrfh place to be learnt; and, with thefe dilciplines as leaders, a 
tranfition is to be made to other things. For, thus neceffity fubfifts natu¬ 
rally, which we fay no divinity oppofes at prefent, nor ever will oppofe. 

Clin. What you aftert at prefent, O gueft, appears to be truly afferted, 
and according to nature. 

Guest. So it is, O Clinks: but it is difficult to eftablilh laws refpecting 
thefe things, when previoully difpofed in this manner. If, therefore, it is 
agreeable to you, we will eftablilh laws concerning them in a more accurate 
manner at fome other time. 

Clin. You appear to me, O gueft, to be afraid of our ignorance in things 
of this kind ; and, indeed, not 'improperly. However, endeavour to fpeak, 
and do not conceal any thing on this account. 

Guest. I fear, indeed, what you now fay : but I am much more afraid 
of thofe who have, indeed, touched upon thefe dilciplines, but in a depraved 
manner. For, the being ignorant of all things is by no means a circum- 
ftance vehemently dire, nor yet the greateft evil ; but much Ikiil and great 
erudition, when improperly employed, are much more pernicious. 

Clin. True. 

Guest. Freeborn men, therefore, ought to learn thofe things which a 
great multitude of boys in Egypt learn, together with their letters. For, in 
the firft place, with the Egyptians the art of reckoning is fo inartificially 
deviled for children, that they learn it in fport, and with pleafure. For a 
diftribution is made of apples and crowns to many, and at the fame time 
to a few, the fame numbers being adapted for the purpofe. The fitting to¬ 
gether too of the pugilifts and wreftlers, and the alternate and confequent 
order of their conjunction, are determined by numbers. Likewife, when 
they play, mingling together veffels of gold, brafs, and filver, and other 
things of this kind, or diftributing them feparate, they adapt, as I laid be¬ 
fore, to their fports the ufe of neceflary numbers ; and thus render their 
pupils fit to conduct armies, to fix camps, and become good oeconomifts ; 
and, in fhort, to be more ufeful and vigilant than other men. In the next 
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place, fince a certain ridiculous and bafe ignorance refpefting the meafures 
of length, breadth, and depth, is naturally inherent in all men, they take 
care to liberate them from this. 

Clin. Of what kind of ignorance are you now fpeaking ? 

Guest. O friend Clinias! I formerly heard, but after a long time began 
to wonder at, the manner in which we are affetted about thefe things; and 
it appears to me, that it is not human, but rather the paffion of certain 
fwinc and cattle. I therefore not only blufh for myfelf, but for all the 
Greeks. 

Clin. About what? Inform us, O gueft, what it is you mean. 

Guest. I will tell you. Or, rather, I will point it out to you interrogat¬ 
ing. And do you anfwer me a trifling queftion. Do you know what 
length is ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And what breadth is ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And do you know that thefe are two things, and that the third 
of thefe is depth ? 

Clin. How is it poflible that I fhould not ? 

Guest. Does it not, therefore, appear to you that all thefe may be mea- 
fured by each other ? 

Clin. It does. 

Guest. I mean length by length, and breadth by breadth ; and that, in a 
fimilar manner, depth is naturally capable of being meafured by depth. 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. But, if fome among thefe can neither do this vehemently, nor 
remifsly, but fome are able, and others not ', and yet you think it can be 
effefted by all, in what manner are you circumftanced with refpedt to thefe ? 

Clin. Badly, it is evident. 

Guest. But again, do not all the Greeks, after a manner, think that 
length, breadth, and depth, can be mutually meafured by each other ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 


‘ That is to fay, fome quantities are incommenfurable, and others not. 
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Guest. But if this is by no means poflible, and yet all the Greeks, as I 
have faid, think that it is poflible, is it not fit, that, being afhamed of all 
them, we fhould thus addrefs them : O beft of the Greeks, this is one of 
the things which we laid it was bafe not to know; but is it not in every 
refpedt beautiful to know things necefifary to be known ? 

Clin. How is it poflible it Ihould be otherwife ? 

Guest. And further ftill, there are other things allied to thefe, in which 
many errors are produced in us, the lifters of the above-mentioned errors. 

Clin. What are thefe ? 

Guest. The reafon why fome things are commenfurate and others in- 
commenfurate with each other. For it is neceflary that thefe things Ihould 
be known, or that he Ihould be in every refpedi depraved who is ignorant 
of them. In thefe things, therefore, we Ihould always be mutually engaged. 
For this aged game will be much more pleafant, and more worthy of a free¬ 
born man, than that of chefs. 

Clin. Perhaps fo. It appears, therefore, that the game of chefs, and 
thefe difciplines, are very different from each other. 

Guest. Thefe things, then, I fay, O Clinias, ought to be learnt by youth. 
For they are neither noxious nor difficult: and when they are learnt in con- 
jun&ion with fport, they will be advantageous, but never detrimental to the 
city. But, if any one lays otherwife, let us hear him. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. If, then, it Ihould appear that thefe things are fo, it is evident 
that we Ihould embrace them ; but if it Ihould appear that they are not fo, 
that we Ihould rejedl them. 

Clin. Evidently fo. Ought not, therefore, O gueft, thefe to be now 
eftablilhed by us as neceflary dilciplines, that the particulars pertaining to 
laws may not be difcuffed by us in vain ? 

Guest. Let them, indeed, be eftablilhed, but as pledges from another 
polity, which may be diffolved if they Ihould in no refpect pleafe us who 
eftablilh them, or you for whom they are eftablilhed. 

Clin. 1 he condition you propofe is juft. But, confider after this the 
difcipline of the ftars, whether this being chofen for youth pleafes us, or the 
contrary. 
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Clin. Only (peak. 

Guest. A great prodigy takes place in thefe, and which can by no means 
be endured. 

Clin. What is this ? 

Guest. We lay that the greateft God, and the whole world, ought not 
to be invefligated, and that the caufes of things ought not to be diligently 
and anxioufly explored ; becaufe a conduit of this kind is not holy. It ap¬ 
pears, however, that the very contrary to this is proper. 

Clin. How do you lay? 

Guest. What I have faid is a paradox, and fome one may think it is not 
adapted to old men : but when any one is of opinion that a difeipline is beau¬ 
tiful, true, and advantageous to a city, and likewife in every refpeft friendly 
to divinity, it is perfeilly impolfible he Ihould not mention it. 

Clin. You fpeak probably. But lhall we find a thing of this kind about 
the difeipline of the liars ? 

Guest. O good man, all we Greeks, as I may fay, conceive falfelv of 

THOSE MIGHTY DIVINITIES THE SUN AND MOON. 

Clin. Of what kind of falfehood are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. We fay that the fun and moon never move in the fame path, and 
that this is likewife the cafe with certain other liars which move together 
with thefe, and therefore we denominate them planets. 

Clin. By Jupiter, O guell, what you fay is true. For, in the courle of 
my life, I have often feen the morning and the evening liar, and certain other 
liars, by no means moving in the fame track, but entirely wandering. But 
we all know that the fun and moon perpetually wander. 

Guest. Thefe are the things, therefore, O Megillus and Clinias, which 
we fay our citizens and boys ought to learn refpedling the celeftial Gods, fo 
far as this, that they may not blafphemein fpeaking of them, but may cele¬ 
brate them in a proper manner, by pioully facrificing and praying to their 
divinities. 

Clin. This indeed is right, if in the firfl place it is polfible to learn that 
which you fpeak of; and in the next place, if we Ihould not at prefent 
fpeak properly about thefe particulars, yet we lhall when we are inilru&cd 
hi them. This being admitted, I grant that a thing of this kind Ihould be 
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thus far learnt. Do von, therefore, endeavour to evince that thefe things 
are fo, and we will follow you as your difciples. 

Guest. It is not eafy to learn what I fay, nor is it again in every refpedl 
difficult, nor does it require a great length of time. As a proof of this, I 
myielf have heard thefe things, neither recently nor formerly, and yet I am 
able to render them manifeft in a fhort time; though, if they were difficult, 
I who am aged fhould not be able to explain them to you, who are likewile 
aged. 

Gun. True. But what is this difeipline which you call admirable, which 
you fay it is fit youth fhould learn, but we are ignorant of? Endeavour to 
ipeak about it with the utmoft perfpicuitv. 

Guest. I will endeavour. The dogma then, O befl of men, refpe&ing 
the fun and moon and the other flars, that they have at any time wandered, 
is not right; but the very contrary of this is true. For each of them per¬ 
petually pafles through, in a circle, one and the fame path, and not many 
paths; though they appear to pafs through many. But that which is 
fwifteft in them is not rightly conceived to be floweft, nor contrarily the 
contrary. And thefe things, indeed, naturally fubfift in this manner ; but 
we are of opinion that they fubfift otherwife. If then, beholding in the 
Olympic games the courfe of horfes or of men that run the longeft race, we 
fhould call the fwifteft the floweft, and the floweft the fwifteft, and, mak¬ 
ing our encomiums, fhould celebrate the vanquifhed as the vi&or, I do not 
think that we fhould adapt our encomiums properly, nor in a manner agree¬ 
able to the racers. But now, when we err in the fame manner refpeiiing 
the Gods, fhall we not think that, as fuch a conduct in the inftance juft 
alleged is ridiculous and not right, this is likewife true in the prefent cafe ? 

Clin. It is ridiculous indeed. 

Guest. We are not, therefore, acceptable to divinity, when in hymning 
the Gods we celebrate them falfely. 

Clin. Mod true, if thefe things are fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, we can fhow that they are fo, all thefe particulars 
as far as to this are to be learnt; but, if we cannot fhow it, they inuft be 
difmifled. Let thefe things then be thus determined, 

Clin. By all means. 
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Guest. It is proper, therefore, now to fay, that the legal inftitutions 
rcfpecting the difciplines of erudition have obtained their confummation- 
But it is requifite to conceive in a fimilar manner refpedling hunting, and 
every thing elfe of this kind. For it appears that the office of a legiflator 
is fomething more than that of merely eftablilhing laws, and that he ought 
to make ufe of that medium which naturally iubfills between admonition 
and the laws, and which has often occurred to us in the courfe of our dil- 
cuffion, and efpecially when we fpoke, concerning the education of children. 
For we faid there were many things pertaining to this which could not be 
eftablifhed by law, and that it was folly to attempt it: but law's being thus 
written, and the whole of a polity ertablifhed, that is not the perfect pruife 
of a citizen, excelling in virtue, which fays that he fubmits to the laws in 
the bed manner, and is perfuaded by them in the higheft degree ; but the 
praife is more perfect; which aflerts that he is one who leads a pure life, in 
confequence of being obedient to the writings of the legiflator, in which he 
ertablilhes, praifes, and blames laws. For this is the moll proper praife of a 
citizen. And the legiflator, in reality, ought not only to write laws, but 
Ihould fubjoin to them what appears to him to be beautiful and not beauti¬ 
ful. The citizen too, that has arrived at the fummit of virtue, Ihould no 
lefs obferve thefe, than thofe particulars which are punilhable by the laws. 
But we will adduce for this purpofe, as a witnefs, the fubjecl of our prefent 
difeuflion ; for it will render our intention more manifeft. For hunting is 
a thing of a great extent, and which is now nearly comprehended in one 
name. For there is much hunting of aquatic, much of aerial, and Hill 
more of terrellrial animals, not only of wild hearts but of men; and, of 
this laft, one kind rcfpeCls war, and another friendlhip ; and the one is lau¬ 
dable, but tire other blamcable. The thefts too of robbers and camps are 
huntings. The legiflator, therefore, who eftablifhes law's about hunting, 
can neither leave thefe unnoticed, nor impofe lines and menacing laws on 
each, in a certain order. What then is to be done relpedting things of this 
kind ? The legiflator ought to praife and blame v/hat is laudable and blame- 
able in hunting, with a view to the labours and rtudies of youth. And 
young men, when they hear, Ihould be obedient- to him, and Ihould not 
fuller cither pleafurc or labour to prevent them from a&ing contrary to the 
ducdlions of the legiflator. But they Ihould rather honour what is faid and 
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enjoined with praife, than what is cftablifhed with threatenings and fines. 
Thefe things being premifcd, the praife and blame of hunting will follov. 
in a becoming manner. For that hunting is to be praifed which improves 
the fouls of young men, but that which has a contrary tendency is to be 
blamed. Let us therefore difeufs what follows, calling as follows upon 
young men through prayer : O friends, may never any defire or love of ma¬ 
rine filling, or of ffhing with a hook, feize you ; nor, in ihort, of labour¬ 
ing to catch any aquatic animals with a bow net, either by day or by 
night ! May you likewife be void of all inclination to piracy, by which you 
would become unjuft and atrocious hunters of men on the fea 1 And may you 
never in the lead defire to commit theft in the region and city to which you 
belong, or to hunt birds, which, though a fafeinating, is not a very liberal 
purfuit! The hunting, therefore, of pedeftrial animals alone remains for 
our athletic. But, of this, that kind which is performed by fleeping in turns, 
and is called no&urnal, as it belongs to fluggifh men, is not worthy of praife. 
Nor yet that which during a remiffion of labours vanquifhes the fierce ftrength 
of wild beafts by nets and fnares, and not by patient endurance. That 
hunting, therefore, of wild beafts alone remains as the bed of all, which is 
accomplidied by horfes, dogs, and corporeal ftrength and lkill. For thofe 
that are anxious to obtain divine fortitude will vanquish favage animals by 
hunting them in the courfe, and with wounds, darts, and their own hands. 
And thus much may fuffice refpeefing the praife and blame of all thefe par¬ 
ticulars. However, let the law be this : No one (hall impede thefe truly 
facred hunters from hunting wherever they pleafe. But no one (hall fuffer 
any perfon to engage in nofturnal hunting with nets and dogs. Fowling 
fhall be permitted in uncultivated places and in mountains ; but any one 
who may happen to be prefent fhall forbid it in cultivated and facred places. 
A fifherman fhall not be fufFered to hunt, either in ports or facred rivers, 
marfhes, or pools; but in other places he may be permitted to hunt fo 
long as he does not ufe a mixture of juices. Now, therefore, it is proper 
to fav, that the legal inftitutions receding difeipline have obtained their 
completion. 

Clin. You fpeak well. 

THE END OF THE SEVENTH BOOK. 

THE 
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It now follows that we fhould legally eftablifh feftivals, in conjunftion 
with the Delphic oracles, and fhow w'hat are the facrifices, and who the di¬ 
vinities to whom it will be better for the city to facrifice. But when and 
what number of facrifices fhould be performed, it is perhaps nearly our 
bufinefs to eftablifh by law. 

Clin. Perhaps fo, as to the number. 

Guest. Let us therefore firft fpeak as to the number. I fhould eftablifh 
then three hundred and fixty-five ; fo that fome one of the magiftrates may 
always facrifice to fome God or daimon for the city, and for their pofteflions. 
But, the interpreters being aflembled together with the priefts, prieftcfles, 
prophets, and guardians of the laws, all thefe fhall ordain fuch particulars 
as were neceflarily omitted by the legiflator. For it is requifite that thefe 
fhould take notice of things omitted. For the law indeed fays that there 
fhould be twelve fcftivals to the twelve Gods, from whom each tribe is de¬ 
nominated, and that the citizens fhould perform facred rites to each of thefe 
monthly, together with choirs, mufical contefts, and gymnaftic cxercifes, 
in fuch a manner as is properly adapted both to the Gods themfelves and 
the feveral fcafons. Female feftivals too muft be orderly difpofed in luch a 
manner, that it may appear which fhould be celebrated with, and which 
without men. Further ftill, the feftivals of the terreftrial, and fuch as are 
denominated celeftial Gods, together with the attendants on thefe, muft not 
be mingled with each other, but muft be feparated in the twelfth month, 
which is facrcd to Pluto, that they may be legitimately celebrated. For a 
God of this kind muft not be indignantly treated, but honoured by warlike 
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men, as always being the bed of divinities to the race of men. For the 
communion between, is not better than the folution of foul and body, as I affirm, 
fjieaking ferioufy. Befides, it is requilite that thofe who intend to didinguilh 
thefe things diffidently, fhould think that this our city is fuch with refpedt 
to vacation of time, and the poffeffion of things neceflary, as no other citv is 
found to bo at prefent. But it is requilite that it lhould live well in the 
fame manner as an individual of the human lpecies. To thofe however 
that live happily, this mud neceflarily be prelent the fird of all things,—I 
mean, that they neither injure others, nor are injured by others. But, of 
thefe, the former is not very difficult; but the latter is difficult in the 
extreme, and cannot be perfcdly acquired otherwife than by becoming 
perfedly good '. The fame thing all'o takes place in a city. For, when it 
is good, its life is pacific ; but, when depraved, it is infeded with external 
and internal war. But, this being nearly the cafe, cities lhould not exercife 
themfelves in war during the time of war, but in a life of peace. It is 
neceflary, therefore, that a city endued with intelled lhould every month 
exercife itfelf in war, for not lei's than the fpace of one day, but more 
frequently as it may feem fit to the magiftrates, and this without fearing 
either heat or cold; and that the magiftrates, together with women and 
boys, lhould be exercifed in it, that every inhabitant of the city may be pre¬ 
pared when it fliall appear to the governors proper to lead forth all the 
people. For this purpofe, too, certain beautiful games are to be devifed, 
together with lacrifices, that certain fedive battles may take place, per- 
fpicuoufly imitating in the highed degree the contentions of war. It is 
likewife neceflary that the rewards of valour lhould be diftributed to each 
of thefe ; and that the victors fhould be praifed, and the vanquiflied blamed, 
in a degree correfponding to the manner in which they have conducted 
themfelves in the contefts, and through the whole of life. However, let not 
every one be a poet of things of this kind. But in the fird place let him be 
a poet who is not lefs than fifty years of age ; and in the next place who not 
only diffidently polTefles the poetic mule, but w ho has accomplifhed fomething 
beautiful and illudrious. The poems, therefore, of good and honourable 

1 For a perfectly good man cannot be injured ; becaufe he who is injured is deprived of fome 
good: but virtue is the proper good of a truly worthy man, and this cannot be taken away. 
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men in the city, and who have performed illuftrious aftions, fhould be fungj 
hough they may not be naturally mulical. But let the judgment of thefe 
x given to the intruders of youth, and to the other guardians of the laws. 
Thefe /hall attribute this honour to worthy men, that they alone (hall be 
illowed freedom of fpeech in the Mufes ; but they fhall not grant this liberty 
Co others. No one, therefore, fliall dare to fing a Mule which is not ap¬ 
proved by the guardians of the laws, though it Ihould be Avecter than the 
hymns of Thamyris and Orpheus : but l'uch facred poems fhall be fung as 
have been examined and approved, and are dedicated to the Gods ; together 
with the poems of worthy men, in which certain perlons are praifed or 
blamed, and which are judged to do this with moderation. The fame things 
ought in a fimilar manner to take place, both among men and women, re- 
fpeding war, and poetic liberty of fpeech. But it is requilite that the le- 
giflator fhuuld thus reafon with himfelf: In properly arranging the whole 
city, what citizens fhall I educate ? Ought they not to be the athletae of 
the greateft contefts, who have ten thoufand antagonifts ? Entirely, fome 
one fpeaking with propriety may fay. But what? If we fhould educate pu- 
gilifts, or pancratiafts, or others of this kind, fhall we lead them forth to 
the conteft before they have contended with any one ? Or, if we were pu- 
gilifts, fhould we not have learned to fight, and laboured in it, many days 
prior to the conteft, imitating all fucb particulars as we fhould adopt in a real 
conteft: when we contend for victory ? And fhould we not, as approaching 
in the neareft manner poflible to a fimilitude of real contention, inftead of 
thongs, gird ourfelvcs with the ceftus, that we may be able fufficiently both 
to give wounds and with premeditation avoid them ? And if it fhould happen 
that there are none with whom we can contend, Ihould we not, without 
dreading the laughter of the foolifh, dare to fufpend an inanimate image, and 
exercife ourfclves againft it ? And if we were in want both of animate and 
inanimate adverfaries, Ihould we not venture to contend even with our own 
fhadows ? Or, would any one lay that this particular motion of the hand 
was deviled for any other purpofe ? 

Clin. For nearly no other purpofe, O gueft, than that which you have 
juft now mentioned. 

Oi:kst. What then? Will the warlike part of the city dare to engage 
in the greateft cf contefts, worlc prepared than combatants of this kind? I 
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mean, w Ken they are to light for life for their children, pofieflions, and 
the whole of the city. Will not, therefore, the legiflator be afraid left 
thefe mutual gymnaftic excrcifes fhould appear to certain perfons ridiculous? 
And will he not eftablifh by law, that military concerns fhould be eno-a^ed 
in every day in an inferior degree, without arms, exciting to this purpofe 
the choirs, and the whole of gymnaftic exercife ? Will he not likewile 
order, that both greater and lefler gymnaftic exercifes fhould be performed 
every month at leaft, that each may contend in taking pofTeftion of places, 
or adfing on the defenfive in every part of the city ; truly imitating every 
thing pertaining to war, and fighting with balls and with darts, which ap¬ 
proach as near as poftible to true and dangerous darts ? And this, that the 
fportive contefts of the citizens with each other may not be entirely deftitute 
of fear, but may excite terror, and thus, after a manner, evince who is mag¬ 
nanimous, and who is not ? F6r, thus he may be able in a proper manner 
to honour fome, and difgrace others, and render the whole city through the 
whole of life ufeful for true contention. But, if any one fhould happen to 
die in thefe contefts through involuntary'{laughter, let it be eftablifhed that 
the homicide, when he has made an expiation according to law, fhall be 
confidered in future as pure. For the legiflator ought to think that, in the 
place of a few who may happen to die, others again will lucceed not worle 
than the {lain: but that fear becoming, as it were, extinft in all thefe, be 
will no longer be able to diftinguifh the better from the worfe ; which is, in 
no fmall degree, a greater evil to the city than the involuntary deftrudlion 
of a few individuals. 

Clin. We agree with you, O gueft, that thefe things ought to be legally 
eftablifhed, and attended to by all the city. 

Guest. Do we, therefore, all of us know the reafon, why in cities at 
prefent there is fcarcely any fuch choir and conteft, or, at leaft, in a very 
fmall degree ? Shall we fay that this happens through the ignorance of the 
multitude and of the legiflators ? 

Clin. Perhaps lb. 

Guest. By no means, O blefled Clinias! But it is proper to fay that 
there are two cauies of this, and thofe very fufficicnt. 

Clin. What are they ? 

Guest. One is, that, through the love of riches every thing elfe being at 
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all times ncgledled, the foul of every citizen is incapable of applying to 
any thing but the daily accumulation of wealth. Hence every one with 
the greateft alacrity learns and exercifes himfelf in that difcipline or ftudy 
which leads to this, but ridicules other things. It is proper therefore to 
fay, that this is one reafon why citizens are unwilling to engage ferioufly 
in this, or any other beautiful and excellent purfuit; but, through an infa- 
tiable defirc of (ilver and gold, every man willingly embraces every art and 
artifice, both the more beautiful and the more bale, that he may become 
rich, a#s both in a holy and unholy manner, and is not indignant at -any 
kind of conduit, however bafe, by which he may be able like a wild beaft 
to eat and drink abundantly, and enjoy venereal pleafures to fatiety. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. This, therefore, I aflign as one reafon why cities are prevented 
from being fufficiently exercifed in any thing elfe beautiful, and in war¬ 
like particulars: but thofe that are naturally modeft have their attention 
directed to merchandize, navigation, and fervile offices; and thofe that are 
naturally brave, to theft, houfe-breaking, facrilege, warlike flratagems, and 
tyranny. Thefe indeed are naturally well difpofed, but become unfortunate 
through this pernicious cuftom. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Why fhould I not call thofe in every refpedl unfortunate, who are 
compelled by hunger through the whole of life to torment their own foul ? 

Clin. This, therefore, is one reafon. But what do you affign, O gueft, 
as the fecond reafon ? 

Guest. You have very properly admonifhed me. 

Clin. One reafon, as you fay, is the infatiable defire of riches, in the ac¬ 
cumulation of which all men are fo bufily engaged, that they have not 
leifure to attend in a proper manner to warlike concerns. Let it be fo. 
But inform us what is the fecond reafon. 

Guest. Do I appear to you to have dwelt too long upon the firft reafon, 
through an incapacity of aligning the fecond ? 

Clin. You do not. But you appear to us to reprobate through hatred 
a cuftom of this kind more than is becoming. 

Guest. You accufe me, O gucfts, in a moil proper manner. You fhall 
therefore hear what is confequent to this. 
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Clin. Only (peak. 

Guest. I fay, therefore, that thofe polities which we have often men¬ 
tioned in the preceding part of our difcourfe are the caufes of this, viz. a 
democracy, oligarchy, and tyranny. For no one of thefe is a polity, but all of 
them may with the greateft redlitude be called feditions ; becaufe in thefe 
the willing never rule over the willing, but over the unwilling, and this 
always with a certain violence. And as in thefe the governor fears the 
governed, he never at any time fuffers men to become voluntarily good, rich, 
ftrong, brave, or altogether warlike. Thefe two reafons are nearly the caufes 
of all things in cities, but particularly of thofe which we have enumerated. 
But the polity to which we are now giving laws avoids both thefe. For it 
poffeffes the greateft leifure ; its inhabitants are free, and I think will from 
thefe laws be lovers of money in the fmalleft degree. So that it feems pro¬ 
bable, and may reafonably be cbncluded, that fuch an eftablifhment of a 
polity alone of all that exift at prefent can bring to perfection that warlike 
difcipline, and warlike fport, which we have already rightly difcufled. 

Clin. It is well faid. 

Guest. Does it not follow, therefore, that we fhould now fpeak concern¬ 
ing all gymnaftic contefls ; fo that fuch of them as are conducive to war 
may be ftudied, and the rewards of vidlory affigned them ; but fuch as are 
not, may be difmifled ? But it is better to relate from the beginning what 
thefe are, and eflablifh them by law. And, in the firft place, fhould we 
not eflablifh the particulars pertaining to the courfe, and to fwiftnefs ? 

Clin. We fhould eflablifh them. 

Guest. The celerity of the body, therefore, is univerfally the mofl war¬ 
like of all things ; one kind being of the feet, and the other of the hands ■, 
that of the feet confifling in flying and purfuing ; but that of the hands being 
indigent of flrength and vigour in fighting and wreflling. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But neither of them without arms poffefTes the greateft utility. 

Clin. For how fhould they ? 

Guest. The crier, therefore, muft frrft announce to us the race of the 
ftadium in the contefls, as at prefent: but iie who runs the ftadium muft 
enter armed. For we do not place rewards for one that contends unarmed. 
In the firft place, therefore, he that runs the ftadium muft enter armed. In 
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the fecond place, he that runs the twofold courfe, viz. from the harriers to 
the goal, and from the goal to the barriers. In the third place, the eque- 
flrian racer. In the fourth place, he who runs twenty-four fladia. And, 
in the fifth place, he who is lighter armed, whom we Ihall order to run for 
the fpace of fixty fladia to a certain temple of Mars. Afterwards we fhall 
enjoin another, who is heavier armed, to run a (hotter and f'moother fpace 
of ground. And again, another who is an archer, and has all the apparatus 
belonging to archery, fhall, contending, proceed through mountains and all¬ 
various places, for a hundred fladia, to the temple of Apollo and Diana. 
Having eflablifhed the conteft, therefore, we mull wait for thefe till they ar¬ 
rive, and be flow on the feveral vidors the rewards of vidory. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. Thefe contefls we mull conceive to have a tripartite divifion : 
one of boys ; another of beardlefs youths; and a third of men. And for 
the beardlefs youths we fhall cflablifh two out of three parts of the courfe : but 
for boys the halves of thefe, who fhall contend with archers and armed men. 
With refped to females, for naked girls not yet fit for marriage, we fhall 
eflablifh the ftadium, the twofold courfe, the equeflrian courfe, and the long 
courfe, or that of four-and-twenty fladia. But thofe that are thirteen 
years of age fhall not, prior to their marriage, contend in the courfe longer 
than their twentieth, nor fhorter than the eighteenth year of their age. At 
the fame time care muft be taken that their clothing is adapted for the 
purpofe. And thus much concerning the contefls of men and women in 
the courfe. As to the particulars refpeding flrength, inflead of wreflling, 
and fuch things as are adopted at prefent, luch as are more difficult muft 
be inflituted. And one fhould contend with one, two with two, and fo on, 
as far as to ten with ten. But the tilings which the vidlor ought neither to 
fuffer nor do, and the number of thefe, muft be legally eflablifhed by thofe 
that are lkilled in the contefls of arms ; in the fame manner as, in wreflling, 
thofe that prefide over this exercife determine what is beautifully performed 
in wreflling, or the contrary. Let the fame things too be legally eflablifhed 
rcTpeiting women till they are married. But it is requifite that the whole of 
the peltaflic 1 fhould be oppofed to the pancratian conteft; and that thofe who 
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engage in this contell Ihould ufe bows, half-mooned Ihields, darts, and the 
hurling of Hones both from the hand and-flings. Laws too lhall be efta- 
blilhed refpeding thefe particulars, by which the rewards of victory lhall be 
given to thole that behave well in thefe con tells. After thefe things, it is 
requifite we Ihould ellablilh laws refpeding equellrian contells. But we 
have not much occafion for horles in Crete; fo that the Cretans mull ne- 
ceffarily pay lefs attention to the rearing of horfes, and contells with them. 
For no one of you is in any refped a curator of chariots, or ambitious of 
acquiring renown through them. So that it would be foolilh to ellablilh 
contells of this kind. We mull, however, ellablilh an equellrian fport with 
lingle horfes, with colts that have not yet Ihed their teeth, with thole that 
are lituated between thefe, and with thofe that have attained the perfection 
of their nature, according to the condition of the country. Let, therefore, 
contention and defire of victory with thefe be according to law ; and let a 
common judgment of all thefe contells, and of thofe that contend with 
arms, be attributed to the governors of tribes, and the mailers of horfes. 
But it will not be proper to give laws to the unarmed, neither in gymnaltic 
exercifes nor in thefe contells. However, he who hurls an arrow or a 
dart on horfeback is not ufelefs for Crete. So that let there be Itrife and 
contention with thefe for the fake of fport. But it is not fit to force women 
by law to engage in this contell. However, if nature is not averfe to girls 
or virgins contending in this manner, in confcquence of their former difi. 
ciplines and habits, it may be admitted. And thus much may fuffice for 
gymnallic contell and difeipline, whether it is fuch as takes place in contells, 
orfuch as we daily engage in under proper mailers. We have likewife, in 
a fimilar manner, difeufled the greater part of mufic. But the particulars 
refpeding rhapfodills, and thofe that follow thefe, together with thofe con¬ 
tells of choirs which mull neceflarily take place in fellivals, days, months 
and years being affigned to the Gods and their attendants,—how all thele 
are to be difpofed, and whether they are to be inllituted for three or for five 
years, mull be referred to the conceptions imparted by the Gods refpeding 
their order. Then alfo it is proper that the contells of mufic Ihould alter¬ 
nately take place, according as the athletse, the inllruClor of youth, and the 
guardians of the laws, affembling together for this purpofe, lhall determine. 
For thefe lhall order when, and with whom, the feveral contells in all 
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dancing and Tinging affemblies ffiall take place. But of what kind each of 
thefe ought to be, both with refpett to the odes and harmonies mingled 
with rhythms and dancing, has been often faid by the firft legiflator; con¬ 
formably to which, fucceeding legiflators ffiould eftabliffi contefts in fuch a 
manner that they may be properly adapted to the feveral facrifices and Bated 
times ; and ffiould ordain facred feftivals for the city. With refpedt to thefe, 
therefore, and other fuch particulars, it is not difficult to know what legiti¬ 
mate order they ffiould be allotted; nor would the transferring of them be 
greatly advantageous or detrimental to the city. There are, however, fome 
particulars of no fmall confequence, which it is fo difficult to eftabliffi, that 
divinity alone is equal to the talk; but now they require fome bold man 
who, honouring in the higheft degree liberty of fpeech, will declare what 
appears to be beft for a city and citizens, and will eftabliffi it in fuch a man¬ 
ner, as to introduce into the corrupted fouls of the citizens that which is 
becoming and confequent to the whole polity. He will, likewife, alfert 
things contrary to their mod ardent defires; and this without any human 
affiftance, and fingly following reafon alone. 

Clin. What is it you now fay, O gueft ? for I do not underftand you. 

Guest. It is likely. But I will endeavour to fpeak to you in a yet clearer 
manner. For, when my difcourfe led me to difcipline, I faw the youth of 
both fexes affociating in a benevolent manner with each other. But I was 
alarmed, as it was reafonable to fuppofe I ffiould, when I confidered who 
would ufe a city in which young men and women are delicately educated, 
and never engage in thofe vehement and fordid labours which in the highert 
degree extinguiffi petulance, but through the whole of life are at leifure for 
facrifices, feftivais, and choirs. How, therefore, in this city will they ab- 
ftain from thofe defires which hurl many of both fexes into the extremity of 
danger, fo that thofe things may be forbidden by law which reafon orders us 
to abftain from ? Indeed, it is not wonderful if the laws which were above 
eftabliffied vanquiffi a multitude of defires. For the law which forbids the 
pofleffiou of riches in an immoderate degree, contributes not a little to the 
acquifition of temperance : and the whole of difcipline pofleffes laws accom¬ 
modated to this purpofe. And, befides this, the eye of the governors is com¬ 
pelled not to look elfewhere, but always to obferve youth. Thefe things, 
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therefore, poxTefs meafure with refpe£t to fuch other defires as are human. 
But the unnatural connexion with boys and girls, with women as if they 
were men, and with men as if they were women, whence innumerable 
evils arife both to individuals of the human fpecies and to whole cities, 
how can any one prevent ? And what medicine can be found bv which the 
danger in each of thefe may be avoided ? This is by no means eaiy, O 
Clinias. For, in other things, and thefe not a few, all Crete and Lace¬ 
daemon will afford us no finall affifiance in eftablifhing laws foreign from 
the manners of the multitude ; but, with refpedt to amatory affairs, they 
will entirely oppofe us. For, if any one, following nature, fhould eftablifh 
the law which exiffed prior to the times of Laius and fhould affert it was 
proper not to have connexion with men and boys as if they were females, 
adducing as a witnefs the nature of wild beafts, and fhowing that, among 
thefe, males are not contieded'with males, becaufc this is unnatural, per¬ 
haps he would ufe a probable reafon, but he would by no means accord with 
our cities. In addition to this, likewife, he would not agree with them in 
that particular which we have faid ought always to be obferved by a legif- 
lator. For he ought always to obferve among legal inftitutions, what con¬ 
tributes to virtue, and what does not contribute. Thus, for inftance, he 
fhould confider whether what we have juft now afferted would, when le¬ 
gally eftablifhed, be beautiful, or at leaft not bafe, and how far it would 
contribute to the acquifition of virtue. Whether, when it takes place, it 
will produce the habit of fortitude in the foul of him who is perfuaded, or 
a fpecies of temperance in the foul of him who perfuades ? Or fhall we fay 
that no one will be perfuaded of thefe things, but rather of every thing con¬ 
trary to them ? For every one will blame the effeminacy of him who yields 
to pleafures, and is incapable of endurance. But will not every one repro¬ 
bate the fimilitude of the image in him who imitates the female fex ? What 
man, therefore, will legally eftablifh fuch a thing as this ? Scarcely no one 
who has true law in his mind. How, therefore, do we fay it is true, that 
the nature of friendfhip, defire, and the love which we have fpoken of, mu ft 
be neceffarily beheld by him who would properly confider thefe things ? For, 

1 A fon of Labdacus, anil king of Thebes. He was the father of CEdipus, by whom he was flair. 
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(nice they are two, and there is another third fpecies arifing from both, and 
which is comprehended in one name, the greateft doubt and darknefs are 
produced. 

Ci,in. How ? 

Guest. We call a friend one who is limilar to the fimilar according to 
virtue, and equal to the equal. We likewife denominate him a friend who 
is indigent of a rich man, though he is contrary to him in genus. But, 
when each of thefe friendihips becomes vehement, we call it love. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. The friendfhip, therefore, which arifes from contraries is dire 
and ruftic, and is not often mutual: but that which arifes from fimilars is 
mild and mutual through life. But as to that which is mixed from thefe, 
in the firft place, it is not eafy to learn what his wifh may be who pofiefles 
this third love : and, in the next place, being drawn by both to that which 
is contrary, he himfelf is doubtful what he Ihould do ; the one exhorting 
him to ufe the flower of his age, and the other difluading him from it. For, 
he who is a lover of body, and hungers after its flower, as if it were ripe 
fruit, endeavours to be latiated with it, and confers no honour on the man¬ 
ners of the foul of his beloved. But he who pofTefles a carelefs delire of 
body, and rather beholds than loves it with his foul, fuch an one, fince he is 
a lover of foul in a becoming manner, confiders the faticty of body, with 
refpeft to body, as difgraceful; but, reverencing and cultivating temperance, 
fortitude, magnificence, and prudence, he always wifhes to live chaftely with 
a chafte lover. But the love which is mixed from both thefe is the love 
which we juft now difeuffed, as ranking in the third place. Since, there¬ 
fore, there are three kinds of love, ought the law to forbid all of them, and 
prevent them from fubfifting in us ? Or, is it not manifeit we Ihould be 
willing that the love which is of virtue, and which defires that youth may 
arrive at the fummit of excellence, (hould fubfifl: in the city ; but that, if 
poffible, wc Ihould expel the other two ? Or how lhall we fay, O friend 
Megillus ? 

Megil. You have fpoken, O gueft, about thefe particulars in a manner 
perfectly beautiful. 

Guest. I was right in my conjecture, O friend, that you would accord 
with me in fentiment. But it is not proper that I Ihould inquire what your 
6 law 
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law conceives about things of this kind, but that I fliould receive what you 
admit; and, after this, that I fhould endeavour to perfuade Clinias to be of 
our opinion. Let, however, that which you have granted me be admitted, 
and let us now diligently difcufs the laws. 

Megil. You fpeak with the utmoft reCtitude. 

Guest. I poffefs an art at prefent relative to the eftablifhment of this law, 
which is partly eafy, and partly in every refpeCt difficult. 

Megil. How do you fay? 

Guest. We know even at prefent many men, who, though they ait 
illegally, yet in a becoming manner and diligently abllain from a connec¬ 
tion with beautiful perfons, and this not involuntarily, but for the moftpart 
willingly. 

Megil. When does this take place ? 

Guest. When any one has a'beautiful brother or filter. The fame law 
too, though unwritten, fufficiently defends a fon or a daughter, and pre¬ 
vents their parents from having any connection with them, either openly or 
fecretly. Indeed, it prevents the vulgar from even defiring a connection of 
this kind. 

Megil. True. 

Guest. A fmall word, therefore, extinguiffies all fuch pleafures. 

Megil. What word is that? 

Guest. That which lays thele things are by no means holy, but that they 
are odious to divinity, and the molt bafe of all bafe things. But does not 
this take place, becaufe the contrary to this is never aflerted, but each of us- 
from our childhood hears the fame things faid both jocofely and ferioully; 
and often in tragedies, when a Thyeltes 1 or (Edipus is introduced, or a 
certain Macareus ’, who being fecretly connected with their lifters, but de¬ 
tected, immediately fuffered death, as the punilhment of their offence ? 

Megil. This is laid with the greateft rectitude. For rumour poffeffes a 
certain wonderful power; fince no one attempts even to breathe in a man¬ 
ner contrary to law. 

Guest. That which we juft now faid, therefore, was right; that it was 

* A fon of Pelops and Hippodamia, and grandfon of Tantalus. He debauched .CErope, the wife 
of his brother Aegeus. 

* A fon of jEolus, who debauched his filer Canace, and had a fon by her. 
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eafy for a legiflator, who wiffied to enflave fome one of thofe defires which 
in a remarkable degree enflave men, to know in what manner this mult be 
accomplilhed. For, if this rumour becomes confecrated among Oaves and 
the free-born, men and women, and the whole city, it will caufe this law 
to be moll: firm and liable. 

Megil. Entirely fo. But how can it be brought to pafs that all men lhall 
willingly fpeak in this manner ? 

Guest. Your quellion is a very proper one. For this is what I faid, that 
I had an art relative to this law, by which men might be induced to ufe co¬ 
pulation according to nature, and in order to produce offspring. Let them, 
therefore, abllain from connexion with males, and not defignedly cut off 
the race of men, nor diffeminate in rocks and Hones, where the prolific na¬ 
ture of that which is fown can never take root. Let them, likewife, ab¬ 
llain from every feminine field in which the feed is unwilling to germinate. 
This law, if it was ellablilhed, and poffeffed the fame authority in other things 
as in the connection of parents, would produce innumerable benefits. For, 
in the firlt place, it umuld be ellablilhed according to nature. And, in the next 
place, it would reltrain men from amatory fury and madnefs, from all adul¬ 
teries, and the immoderate ufe of meats and drinks. It would likewife caufe 
men to be familiar and friendly with their wives; and many other benefits 
would arife if this law was diligently obferved by every one. But, perhaps, 
fome very young man, and who is full of feed, on hearing that this law is 
to be ellablifhed, will immediately revile us, as framing laws which are 
foolilh, and impoffible to be obferved, and will fill every place with his voci¬ 
ferations. It was in confequence of looking to this, that I faid I poffeffed a 
certain art, which was partly eafy and partly difficult, by which this law might 
be firmly ellablilhed. For it is eafy to underlland that this is polfible, and in 
what manner it is polfible. For we have faid that, when this legal inllitu- 
tion is fufficiently confecrated, it will fubdue every foul, and entirely caufe 
them, through fear, to be obedient to the ellablilhed laws. But at prefent 
it appears to be impoffible that it lhould ever take place: jull as the infli- 
tution of eating in common is confidered as a thing impoffible to be perpe¬ 
tually obferved by a whole city; yet it is adopted by you, though it appears 
impoffible to perfuade women to this, nor does it feem to be naturally 
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adapted to your cities. Hence, through the ftrength of tlm i-. iief, I faid 
that both thel'e could not without great difficulty be legal! \ dlubiilhed. 

Megil. And you was right in laying lb. 

Guest. Are you, therefore, willing that I iliould endeavour to mention 
to you a thing endued with a certain perfualive power, and which is not be¬ 
yond human ability to accomplifh ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly, we are willing. 

Guest. Will, therefore, any one more ealily abftain from venereal con¬ 
cerns, and be willing to obferve in a moderate manner, and not like the 
vulgar, the order impofed on him, when his body is in a good condition, or 
when it is badly aiTedted ? 

Clin. Doubtleis, when his body is in a good condition. 

Guest. Have we not, therefore, heard of the Tarentine Iccus, who, for 
the fake of Olympic and other edntefts which he applied himfelf to, through 
a defire of vidtory and art, and in conjundtion with temperance and forti¬ 
tude, never had any connedtion either with a woman or boy during the 
whole time of his exercife ? The fame thing too is reported of Cryffon, 
Aftyllus ', Diopompus, and many others; though their fouls were much 
worfe difeipliued than thofe of your and my fellow citizens, OClinias, and 
their bodies much more luxurious. 

Clin. You give a true account of what the antients fay refpedting the 
condudt of thele athlette. 

Guest. What then ? Could they for the lake of vidtory in wreftling, in 
the courfe, and fuch like things, have the courage to abftain from that 
affair which is called bleffed by the multitude ; and (hall our youth be inca¬ 
pable of a fimilar continence, for the fake of a far more excellent vidtory, 
which we fing to them from their very childhood, as a thing mod beautiful, 
in fables, in profe and in verfe, and charm them into a perfuafion of this, 
as it is fit we Ihould ? 

Clin. What vidtory are you fpeaking of? 

Guest. Of the vidtory over pleafure,—that, being continent in this, they 
may live happily : for, if they are vanquilhed by pleafure, the very contrary 

1 Aftyllus is mentioned by Paufanias as a vi&or in the Olympic repeated courfe. See vol. ii. 
of my tranflation, p. 119 . 
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will take place. Betides this, will not the dread left it fhould be a thing 
by no means holy, enable them to fubdue thofe things which others worle 
than themlelves fubdue ? 

Clin. It is probable it will. 

Guest. Since, therefore, we have arrived thus far about this law, and 
have fallen into doubt through the depravity of many, we now lay with 
confidence, that our citizens ought not to be worle than birds, and many 
wild beads : for many herds of thefe live a fingle, pure, and incorrupt life 
till the time of procreating offspring ; and when they arrive at this age, the 
male benevolently uniting with the female, and the female with the male, 
they live for the remainder of their time in a holy and juft manner, firmly 
abiding in the firft compads of friendfhip. But it is requifite that our 
citizens fhould be better than wild beafts. If, therefore, they are corrupted 
by other Greeks, and the greater part of Barbarians, and are incapable of 
reftrainiug themfelves when they fee and hear that the Venus which is 
called inordinate is capable of accomplifhing in them that*which is greateft,— 
in this cafe, it is requifite that the guardians of the laws, becoming legiflators, 
fhould devil'e for them a fecond law. 

Clin. What law would you advife fhould be eftablifhed for them, if they 
reje6l the prefent ? 

Guest. Evidently that which follows this, O Clinias. 

Clin. What law do you mean ? 

Guest. That they fhould efpecially caufe the ftrength of pleafures to be 
unexercifed, altering the courfe of its infufion and aliment through labours 
of the body. But this will take place if the ufe of venereal pleafures is not 
attended with impudence. For, thefe being more rarely ufed through fhame, 
the miftrefs of them will poffels a more imbecil dominion. Cuflora, there¬ 
fore, and an unwritten law, fhould privately perfuade them to ad in this 
manner, and diffuade them from a contrary mode of condud as bale. For 
thus, in the fecond place, we (hall preferve the becoming; and one race of 
men comprehending three gemra, will cn'pG ihoie of a depraved nature, 
and who, we have confeflcd, are their infer vs not to ad in an il'egal 
manner. 

Clin. What three genera arc thefe ? 

Guest. Thofe that venerate chunky, the •- honour, and thoie that 
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do not defire corporeal beauty, but are lovers of the beautiful manners of the 
foul. And thefe things, perhaps, which are now aflerted by us, are like prayers 
in a fable. But they will by far fubfift in the mod excellent manner, if 
they fhould be adopted by all cities. Perhaps, too, if divinity pleafes, we 
may by force accomplifh one of the two in amatory affairs : either that no 
one fhall dare to touch any free and well-born woman befides his wife, 
or have any connexion with concubines, or diffeminate contrary to nature 
in the barren foil of males: or elfe we muft entirely take away con¬ 
nexion with males ; and if any one has connexion with other women 
than thofe which came to his houfe in conjunction with the Gods, and 
facred marriages, whether fuch women are bought, or acquired by any 
other means,—fuch an one, unlefs he is concealed from all men and women, 
may perhaps with propriety be deprived by law of all the honours in the 
city, as being one who is truly a foreigner. This law, whether it is proper 
to call it fimple or twofold, fhould be eftablifhed refpeXing all venereal and 
amatory concerns, which are tranfaXed by us with each other through fuch- 
like defires, and this both in a proper and improper manner. 

Megil. I very much approve, O gueft:, of this law ; but let Clinias here 
inform us what is his opinion refpeXing thefe things. 

Clin. 1 fhall do lo, O Megillus, when it appears to me that a proper 
opportunity prefents itfelf for this purpofe : but let us now permit our gueft 
to proceed forward in his difcuflion of laws. 

Megil. Right. 

Guest. But we have now proceeded fo far, that we are nearly arrived 
at the eftablifhment of eating in common; which in other places we have 
faid it is difficult to eftablifh, but no one will fuppofe but that it ought to be 
adopted in Crete. After what manner, however, mult it be eftablifhed? 
Shall we fay as here, or as in Lacedasmon ? or is there a third mode better 
than both thefe ? It appears to me to be difficult to difcover this third 
mode, and that when found it will not be produftive of any great good. 
For what we have now inftituted appears to have been accomplifhed in 
an elegant manner. After this, it follows that we fhould fpeak refpeXing 
the apparatus of food, and fhow in what manner it fhould be procured for 
our citizens. Food then in other cities is all-various, and procured from 
many places, but efpecially from two places. For food is obtained for the 
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greateft part of the Greeks from the earth and fea; but to our citizens 
from the earth alone. This, therefore, will be eafy for the legiflator. For 
much lefs than half of the laws will be fufficient; and thcfe will be more 
adapted to free-born men. For the legiflator of this city will have nothing 
to do with naval and mercantile' affairs, or with inn-keepers, publicans, 
vitlualling-houfes, miners, borrowing money, ufury, and ten thoufand other 
things of this kind. But he will only have to give laws to hufbandmen, 
fhepherds, the curators of bees, and the guardians and fuperintendants of 
things of this kind : and his principal bufinefs as a legiflator will confift in 
attending to marriages, the procreation, education, and difcipline of children, 
and the eftablifhment of magiftrates in the city. It is, therefore, now 
neceflary that we fhould dirett our attention to nutriment, and to thofe 
who by their own labour procure it. Let the laws, therefore, called geor- 
gic be firfl: eftablifhed. And let this be the firfl: law of Jupiter Termi- 
nalis 1 : No one fhall move the boundaries of land, neither that of a neigh¬ 
bouring fellow-citizen, nor ofa neighbouring flranger, if he fhould poflefs the 
extremities of the land; but he fhould confider that the faying,‘This is to move 
things immoveable’, is true. And every one fhould rather wifh to move a 
mighty rock, than a boundary, or fmall ftone, which terminates friendfhip 
and hatred by an oath. For Omophylus 1 Jupiter is a witnefs of the one, 
and Hofpitable Jupiter of the other ; and thefe divinities are roufed in con¬ 
junction with the moft hoftile battles. He, too, who is obedient to the law 
fhall be free from condemnation: but he who defpifes it fhall be obnoxious 
to a twofold punifhment; one, and that the firfl, from the Gods ; but the 
fecond from the law. For the law fays that no one fhall voluntarily move 
the boundaries of his neighbour’s land. But of him who does move them, 
any one that is willing may inform the hufbandmen, who fhall lead him to 
the court of judgment. Here he fhall be condemned by the judges to make 
reftitution, as one who diftributes land privately and by force, and fhall be 
otherwife punifhed in fuch manner as the judges fhall determine. But, in the 
next place, many and fmall injuries of neighbours, when often taking place, 
produce great enmities, and render vicinity difficult and vehemently bitter. 
On this account a neighbour ought to be extremely cautious of injuring his 


- * i. e. Jupiter the guardian of bounds. 
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neighbour, both in other things, and in every thing pertaining to agricul¬ 
ture. For to do an injury is by no means difficult, but is in the power of 
every man; but to profit is not in the power of every one. But he who, 
paffing beyond his own boundaries, cultivates his neighbour’s land, (hall 
make a reflitution, and, luffering the punifhment of his impudence and il¬ 
liberally, fhall pay the injured perlon the double of his lols. Of all fucli 
like particulars, huibandmen ffiould be the judges and cenfors. And of fuch 
as are greater, as I have (aid before, the whole order of the twelfth part ; 
but of the lelfer, thole that prefide over the guardians of thefe. And if any 
one diihibutes cattle, the huibandmen, coniidering the injury, fhall judge 
and condemn accordingly. Likewife, if any one ufurps a fwarm of bees be¬ 
longing to another, alluring the bees by the found of brafs, and thus rendering 
them familiar to him, he (hall make a reflitution to the injured perlon. And if 
any one lets fire to certain materials, without paying any attention to his neigh¬ 
bour’s property, he (hall pay that fine which the magiilrates think fit to im- 
poie. In like manner, he who in planting does not leave the mcafure of his 
neighbour’s land, fhall be punifhed in fucb a manner as would be faid to be 
fufficient by many legiflators ; whofelaws we ought to ufe, and not think that 
the many and trifling particulars which are inifituted by any caiual legiflator 
are to be adopted by a greater moderator of a city. For antient and beau¬ 
tiful laws refpedling water are eflablifhed for huibandmen, which yet do not 
deferve to be recited. But he who wifhes to deduce water to his own place, 
fhould fo deduce it from common fountains as not to cut off the apparent 
fountain of any private perfon. He may likewife be permitted to condudl 
the water where he pleales, except through houfes, or certain temples, or 
fepulchres, at the fame time being cautious not to do any damage, except 
what may arife from the derivation of the ffream. But if the natural dry- 
nefs of the ground in certain places lhould be incapable of retaining the 
waters from Jupiter, and there fhould be a defied! of neceffary drink, any 
one may dig in his own ground till he comes to chalky earth. And if in 
this depth he meets with no water, he may draw as much from his neigh¬ 
bours as his ncccllities require. But if there fhould be a lcarcity of water 
with his neighbours, the quantity that fhould be daily ul'ed mull: be de¬ 
termined by the praffedls of the land. However, if the waters from Jupiter 
abound, and thole that inhabit or cultivate the lower places reflrain the flux 
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of the water, foas to injure thofe in the higher grounds ; or, on the contrary, 
if the inhabitants of the higher places, inconfiderately permitting the waters 
to flow, injure the inhabitants of the lower grounds, and difagreement arifes 
between the two refpe&ing this particular,—then, in the city, the city fur- 
veyor, but, in the country, he who prefides over the land, (hall order what 
each ought to do in this cafe. But he who is not obedient to this order (hall 
fuller the pun'flvnent of his envy and morofenefs, and (hall give the injured 
perfon the double of his lofs. A participation of the fruits of autumn 
(liould be made by all men as follows :—-The God of autumn imparts to us 
two gracious gifts; one Dionyfiacal, which does not require to be concealed;, 
but another, to which concealment is natural. Let this law then be.eda~ 
hlifhed refpedting autumnal fruits. Whoever fades of the ruflic fruit of 
grapes, or of figs, before the time of vintage, which concurs with Ardturus, 
(hall be fined fifty drachms facred to Bacchus, if he has gathered thefe fruits 
from his own land; but if from that of his neighbour’s, a mina; and if' 
from other lands, two parts of a mina. Grapes and figs, which we deno¬ 
minate generous, may be gathered by any one, after what manner and when 
he pleafes, if they are his own ; but not when they belong to another, unlefs 
he obtains leave of the poflefior; and this in conformity to the law which, 
fays that no one (hall move that which he has not depofited, and that he 
who does fo (hall be fined. But if a (lave, not complying with the orders 
of his mader, gathers fruits of this kind, he (hall receive as many ladies 
with a whip as the number of the grapes and figs which he gathered. When 
a’native has bought'any generous autumnal fruits, he may eat them if he 
pleafes; but if a dranggr as he padcs along defires to eat thefe autumnal 
fruits, whether he is alone or with one companion, he may eat them as 
holpitable property : but the law forbids drangers from eating thofe fruits 
which are called rudic. If any one ignorantly gathers thefe, or if they are 
gathered by a dave, the (lave (ball be punidied with dripes; but the free per- 
l'on diall be difmifled wjth an admonition that he may gather other au¬ 
tumnal fruits, but that thofe from which raifins, wine, and dry figs are made, 
are not fit to be gathered. .With refpeft to pears, apples, pomegranates, 
and all fuch fruits, let it not be confidered as bafe to gather them fecretly. 
But if any one who is lefs than thirty years of age is detected gathering 
them, let him be chadded, but without wounds ; and let not the free-born 
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man Suffer any punishment for inflicting this chaftifement. Let it likewife 
be lawful for a Stranger to partake of thefe fruits in the fame manner as of 
generous autumnal fruits. If any perfon more advanced in years taftes of 
thefe, but does not take them away, let him, in the fame manner as a 
ltranger, be permitted to partake of all thefe: but if he is not obedient to 
the law, let him be considered as one who does not contend for virtue ;—if 
any one gives information of this to the judges of thefe particulars. Again, 
water is the moil nutritive of every thing pertaining to gardens, but it is 
eafily corrupted. For neither the earth, the fun, nor the air, which toge¬ 
ther with water nouriih things germinating from the earth, can be eafilv 
corrupted either by medicaments, turnings aiide, or thefts: but all fuch 
things as thefe are able to take place refpeCting the nature of water; and on 
this account it requires tbeaffiftance of law. Let this, then, be the law re¬ 
fpeCting it: If any one voluntarily corrupts water belonging to another 
perfon by medicaments, or ditches, or thefts, whether fuch water is fontal 
or collected, he Shall be taken before the sediles; and, if convicted, he Shall 
be puniShed adequately to his offence. With refpeCt to the conveyance of all 
feafonable fruit, let it be lawful for any one who is willing, to carry his own 
fruit any where, fo long as he does not injure any one, or fo long as a gain 
arifes to himfelf triple of the damage which his neighbour has fuftained. 
Let the magistrates be the infpeCtors of thefe things, and of all fuch inju¬ 
ries as are either committed by violence or fecretly, againfl a perfon him¬ 
felf, or his property. Let all fuch particulars be laid before the magistrates, 
if the injury does not exceed three minae; but if it does, let the cafe be 
brought before the common courts of juStice, and let him who has com¬ 
mitted the injury be puniShed. But if any magistrate (hall be found to con¬ 
demn an accufed perfon unjuftly, let him be confidered as a debtor to the 
injured perSon of twice the lofs which he fuftained. And, in Short, let the 
unjuft conduCt of the magistrates be brought before the common courts of 
juftice by any perfon that is willing. But as there are ten thoufand Small 
legal institutions, according to which punishments ought to be inflicted re- 
fpeCting the allotments of juftice, citations, and the perfons cited, whether 
the citation ought to be made between two, or between many ;—all fuch 
particulars as thefe mult not be left destitute of law, nor yet do they feem 
worthy to be noticed by an aged legislator. Let young men, therefore, give 
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laws refpeding thefe, imitating prior legal inftitutions, underftanding fmall 
things from fuel) as are great, and becoming experienced in the necefiary ufe 
of them till every thing (hall appear to be fufficiently eftabliffied. After this, 
caufing thefe inftitutions to be immovable, let them be ufed as fuch. 

With refped to other artificers, it is requifite to ad as follows : In the 
firft place, let no citizen labour about artificial works, nor yet a fervant of 
any citizen. For a citizen who preferves the common ornament of the 
city, is engaged in an art which requires long continued exercife, and, at the 
fame time, many difeiplines, and the poffeffion of it is not to be obtained 
by indolent application. But to labour accurately in two ftudies, or two 
arts, nearly furpaffes the ability of human nature. Nor can any one fuffi¬ 
ciently exercife one art, and at the fame time dired his attention to one who 
exercifes another. This, therefore, ought firft of all to take place in the 
city, that no one (hall at the fame time be a copperfmith and a builder; 
and that a builder (hall not attend more to the copperfmith’s, than to his own, 
art, under a pretext that, becaule he has many fervants who work for him, 
he very properly beftows more attention upon them, that greater gain may 
thence accrue to him from his own art: but every artift in the city (hall ex¬ 
ercife one art only, and from this derive his fupport. This law the tediles 
fhould particularly attend to; and (hould puniffi with difgrace and infamy 
any one who inclines a citizen to a certain art more than to the (ludy of 
virtue, till they have converted the citizen to his right courfe. But, if any 
(Iranger is found to apply himfelf to two arts, he (hall be puniffied with 
bonds, fines, and expuliions from the city, and (hall be compelled to exer¬ 
cife one art alone. With reped to the wages of workmen, and the de- 
ftrudion of works, and the injuries which workmen may either fuffer or 
commit, the aediles (hall judge of thefe as far as to fifty drachms. Offences 
which merit a greater fine than this, (hall be judged according to law in 
the common courts of juftice. There (hall, likewife, be no revenue in 
the city arifing from the exportation and importation of goods. But, with 
refped to frankincenfe, and other foreign aromatics, from which fumiga¬ 
tions are made to the Gods, together with purple, and other dyed colours, 
which are not produced in this region, or any other article of foreign im¬ 
portation, let no one introduce any of thefe, nor yet again export any thing 
which the region neceffarily requires. All thefe particulars mud be attended 
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to, and taken care of, by the twelve guardians of the laws, five of the elder 
being excepted. With refpe£t to arms, and all warlike inftruments, if there 
fhould be a neceffity of any foreign art, whether relative to plants, or metals, 
or bonds, or animals which are fubfervient to war, the care of the importa¬ 
tion and exportation of thefe mulf be committed to the mailers of the horfe, 
and the generals of the army; but the guardians of the law miifl cftablifh 
refpe&ing thefe becoming and fiifficient laws. No vi&ualling-houfes fhall 
be fuffered, either in the city or in any part of the region for the fake of ac¬ 
cumulating wealth. But it appears that the mode eflablilhed by the law of 
the Cretans of diftributing the food which is the produce of the country, is 
a proper one : for a general diftribution into twelve parts is made of the 
whole produce of the land, which alfo is confumed. Every twelfth part of 
barley, wheat, all autumnal fruits, and vendible animals, fhould be triply di¬ 
vided according to proportion ; ‘one part being given to free-born perfons, 
another to the fervants of thefe, and a third part to artificers and Grangers, 
whether fuch ftrangers have taken up their refidence in the city through the 
want of necefifary fuftenance, or for the fake of any advantage to the city, 
or any individual in it. This third part, therefore, of all neceffaries", Ihould 
be alone vendible from neceffity; but nothing belonging to the two other 
parts fhould be neceffarily fold. How, therefore, are thefe to be diflributed 
in the moft proper manner ? In the firft place, it is evident that we fhould 
di (tribute them partly equally, and partly unequally. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. It is neceflary that every land fhould produce and nourifh things 
better or worfe than each of thefe. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. As, therefore, there are three parts, let no more be diflributed 
either to matters or flaves, or ttrangers, but let the dittribution be made to 
all, according to the fame equality of fimilitude. But let each citizen fince 
he receives two parts, have the power of diftributing both to flaves and free¬ 
born perfons, as much, and fuch things, as he pleafes. It is however proper 
that a greater quantity than thefe fhould be diflributed in meafure and 
number, and that a diftribution fhould be made after an account is taken of 
all the animals which derive their nourifhment from the earth. After this, 
it is neceflary that habitations fhould be feparately affigned them in an 
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orderly manner. But the following order will be adapted to things of 
this kind. There ought to be twelve ftreets in the middle, and one in 
each of the twelve parts ; and in each ftreet a forum, and temples of the 
Gods, and of daemons the attendants of the Gods, fhould be railed ; and 
whether there are ftatues of certain inhabitants of Magnefia, or of other 
antients whofc memory is preferved, to thele the honours of antient men 
fliould be paid. The temples of Vefta, Jupiter, Minerva, and of him who 
is the leader of each of the other divinities that prelide over the tw elve 
parts, fhould be every where eftablifhed. But firft of all buildings fliould 
be railed about thele temples in the higheft place, as w'ell defended receptacles 
for the guards: but the reft of the region fhould be diftributed for the 
artificers into thirteen parts. And one part of thefe fhall refide in the city, 
this part being diftributed into the twelve parts of the whole city; but 
another part fhall be circularly diftributed about the environs of the city. 
In every ftreet artificers fhall refide that are adapted to the purpofes of 
hufbandmen. The governors of the hufbandmen, too, fhall take care of all 
thefe particulars, and of fuch things as each place may require ; and fhall 
provide fuch places as will be moll: advantageous to the hufbandmen. The 
aediles in like manner fhall take care of the artificers in the city. Things per¬ 
taining to the forum ought likewile to be taken care of by the prefects of the 
markets. After attention to facred things, they fliould be careful, in the fir ft 
place, that no one ads unjuftly in buying or felling; and, in the next place, they 
fhould punifh every one that deferves punifhment, as being the infpedors of 
modefty and infolence. With refpeft to things vendible, they fliould, in the 
firft place,confider, whether the citizens fell to foreigners in a manner conform¬ 
able to law. But let the law be this: On the firft day of the month, thofe that 
take care of foreigners fhall exhibit a part of wdiat is to be fold ; viz. in the 
firft place a twelfth part of the corn : and foreigners during the ("pace of the 
whole month fhall buy corn, and fuch things as pertain to corn, in the firft 
market. But on the twelfth day of the month, the felling and buying of 
moift articles fhall take place through the whole of the month. And oil 
the twenty-third day of the month, let fuch animals be fold as may be 
wanted, together with fuch articles as hufbandmen'require, viz. (kins and 
garments of every kind, whether knit or woven. But it is neceffary that 
Grangers fliould buy the poflclfions of others. However, let there be no buying 
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or felling of wheat or barley, diftributed into barley-meal, or of any other 
aliment, either among the citizens or their Haves. In the markets of the 
Grangers, a ftranger may fell and exchange to artificers and their flaves, wine 
and food, and in like manner diftributed flelh, which is generally called 
cauponation. A ftranger, too, may be permitted to buy every day the whole 
materials of fire,from the infpeflorsof places,andfell it again to other ftrangers, 
for as much as he pleafes, and when he pleafes. I.et every other ufeful article 
be fold in the common forum, in fuch places as the guardians of the laws, and 
praefedts of the markets, together with the aediles, (hall appoint. Here let 
money be exchanged for things, and things for money ; no one committing 
the exchange to another, but performing it by himfelf. However, if any 
onp thinks proper to commit it to another, whether reftitution is made to him 
or not, he muft be contented, becaufe no notice is taken in the courts of 
juftice of fuch contradls. But‘if that which is bought or fold, has been 
bought or fold at a greater or lefs price than the law fixes upon vendible 
commodities, the quantity by which it exceeds the juft price (hall be taken 
an account of in writing by the guardians of the laws, and the contrary (hall 
be expunged. Let the fame things be enjoined refpefting the regiftering of 
the property poflefied by the inhabitants of the city. Let it likewife be law¬ 
ful for any one to migrate to our city on certain conditions, viz. fo that he 
is (killed in, and exercifes, fome art, and does not continue more than twenty 
years from the day of his being regiftered; during which time he (hall not 
be forced to pay any tribute for buying and felling, nor be under any reftraint, 
except that of condu&ing himfelf temperately. But when the twenty years 
are expired, he (hall receive his own property and depart. However, if it 
fhould fo happen during this time, that the city (hould be greatly benefitted 
by him, and he is defirous of continuing longer, or of fettling for life in the 
city, let his requeft be complied with, if agreeable to the inhabitants of the 
city. With refpedt to the foils of the emigrants that are artifts and fifteen 
years of age, let the time of their continuance in the city commence from 
their fifteenth year, fo that they mav ftay, if they pleafe, twenty years after 
this period, or longer if agreeable to the inhabitants. But if they choofe to 
leave the city, they may depart after their regifters, which were committed to 
the care of the magiftrates, are obliterated. 
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As judicial affairs arc confequent to all the preceding particulars, the 
.difcuffion of them at prefent will be agreeable to the natural order of laws. 
But we have partly fhown what the particulars are refpe£ling which judg¬ 
ments ought to take place, viz. refpetting agriculture and the like; though 
we have not as yet diftinflly fpoken of the greateft judgments, and fhown 
what punifhments they ought to inflidt, and who fhould be the judges. It 
therefore follows that we fhould now fpeak of thefe. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. But it is after a manner bafe that the city which we fay will be 
properly inhabited, and furnifhed with every thing adapted to the ftudy of 
virtue, fhould obfcrve all fuch laws as we are now about to eftablifh. For 
to fuppofe that, in fuch a city, a man capable of the greateft iniquity will be 
born, fo that it will be ncceflary to give laws by anticipation, and enjoin 
threatenings, if fuch a character fhould arife, and this for the fake of pre¬ 
venting the greateft enormities, and that when they are committed, they 
may be legally punifhed,—to fuppofe this will, as I have faid, be in a certain 
refpect bafe. But fince we do not, like the antient legiflators, give laws to he¬ 
roes the fons of the Gods, thefe legiflators at the fame time being themfelves 
defeended from the Gods, but being ourfelves men, we at prefent give laws 
to thofe that arc born from the feed of men fince this is the cafe, we may 
juftly be afraid left any one of our citizens fhould be fo naturally intradiable 
and untamed, as not to be liquefied; juft as leguminous fubftances, when blafted 
by thunder, cannot be fubdued by fire. The firft law, therefore, which we fhall 
eftablifh, though it is not agreeable to us to do fo, is refpedting facrilege, if any 
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one (hall dare to commit it. Indeed, we neither with, nor do we very much 
fear, that a citizen, when properly educated, will ever labour under this dif- 
eal'e. But the fervants of thefe, Grangers, and the (laves of ftrangers, will 
attempt many things of this kind ; for the fake of which efpecially, and 
at the fame time fearing for all the imbecility of human nature, I (hall fpeak 
about the law of facrilege, and all other fuch particulars as are either dif¬ 
ficult to be cured or entirely incurable. The preface, however, to thefe par¬ 
ticulars, according to what has been formerly affented to, ought to be as 
fhort as pofhble. Some one, therefore, may thus addrefs him who is ex¬ 
cited by a vicious defire both day and night to plunder temples, mingling at 
the fame time admonitions with his fpeech : O wonderful man, neither a 
human nor a divine evil moves and excites you now to (acrilege, but a certain 
execrable fury, aiding in men from autient and unpurified offences, ’which 
you ought to dread with all your might. Learn, then, what this dread is. 
When any fuch opinion attacks you, betake yourfelf to expiations, betake 
'yourfelf, in a fuppliant manner, to the temples of thofe Gods that avert 
evils from mankind ; and betake yourfelf to an affociation with good men. 
Among thefe partly hear, and endeavour yourfelf to fay, that every man 
ought to honour things beautiful and juft. But fly without turning back 
from an affociation with the vicious. And if, in confequence of your adding 
in this manner, the diieafe ceafes, you have done well; but if not, confider- 
ing that in this cafe it is better to die, liberate yourfelf from life. Since, 
therefore, wc have lung thefe exordia to thofe whofe thoughts lead them to 
deeds impious and deftruCtive to the city, it is proper to difmifs him in 
ftlence who is obedient to the law: but to him who will not be perfuaded, 
it is neceffarv, after the preface, to fing in a higher flrain. He, then, who 
is detefled in the aid of facrilege, if he is either a flave or a ffranger, fhall 
have his calamity written in his face and hands, and after he has received as 
many lafhes with a whip as the judges fhall think proper, he fhall be driven 
naked beyond the borders of the region. For, perhaps, being brought to 
his right mind by this punifhment, he will become a better man. For no 
punifhment lubfifting according to law is inflided with an evil intention. But 
one of two things is nearly always effe&ed : for he who fuffers punifhment 
either becomes better or lefs depraved. If, however, a citizen (hall at any 
time appear to have perpetrated any thing of this kind, or fomc mighty and 
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arcane crime towards the Gods, or his parents, or his country, the judge 
thall pronounce fuch an one to be incurable, in confequence of confidering, 
that though he lias been well nourifhed and difeiplined from his childhood, 
yet he has not abftained from the greatefl vices. But death to fuch a man 
is the lead: of evils. Such an one, therefore, that others maybe benefited by 
his example, being ftigmatized with infamy, and expelled beyond the bound¬ 
aries of the region, fhall there be put to death. But let his children and 
race be honoured and praifed, if they avoid his manners, as thofe that 
bravely fly from evil to good. It will not, however, be proper that the 
riches of any fuch perfon thould become public property, in a polity in which 
the fame and equal allotments ought to be perpetually preferved. But when 
any one perpetrates fuch things as are to be punched with a fine, he fhall be 
fined as much as he pofleffes above his allotted portion, but the lot itfelf fhall 
remain entire. The guardians of the laws, however, confidering this affair ac¬ 
curately from written accounts, fhould always give a clear flatement of it to the 
judges, that no one may be deprived of his allotments through want of money. 
If any one fhould appear to deferve a greater fine, and no one of his friends 
is willing to be bound for him, and procure his liberty, fuch an one fhall be 
punifhed with lafting and apparent bonds, and with certain reproaches. But 
let no one offence ever by any means pafs unpunifhed, nor any fugitive ; but 
let him either be punifhed with death, or bonds, or ftripes, or certain fqualid 
feats, or with {landing, or being exhibited in temples at the extremity of 
the region, or by fines, in the manner we have before mentioned. Let the 
guardians of the laws too be eflablifhed the judges of death ; and let the beft 
among them be chofcn for this purpofe, who in the preceding year had adted 
in the capacity of magiftrates. But the citations and accufations of thefe, 
and fuch like particulars, together with the manner in which they ought to 
take place, fhould be attended to by junior legiflators. The manner, how¬ 
ever, in which fulfragcs ought to be conducted, it is our bufinefs to deter¬ 
mine. Let them, therefore, be given openly. But, prior to thi.-,, let the 
judge fit before the accufer and defendant, and as near to them as poflible, 
in a grave and dignified manner. Let all the citizens too that are at leifure, 
diligently attend as the hearers of fuch caufes. And, in the firfl place, let 
the accufer fpeak, and afterwards the defendant. After this, let the lenior 
judge diligently and fufficicntly examine what was faid : and, after the elder 
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judge, all the other judges in order o\ight to confider what is worthy of dif- 
cuflion in the fpeeches of the accufer and defendant. But he who does not 
think there is any thing worthy of difcuffion in either of the fpeeches, 
fhould refer the invertigation of it to another. And, laftly, fuch things as 
fhall appear to be well faid, being committed to writing, and figned by all 
the judges, fhall be placed in the temple of Vefta. And again, affembling 
the next day into the fame place, they fhall in a fimilar manner examine 
and judge, and put their fignatures to what fhall appear to have been well 
laid. When this has been thrice accomplifhed, and the proofs and witneffes 
have been fufficiently examined, each judge bearing in his hand a facred 
pebble, and fwearing before Vefta that he has judged to the utmoft of his 
ability juftly and truly, a judgment of this kind fhall be thus brought to a 
conclufion. 

After crimes refpe&ing the Gods, it is requifite to fpeak of thofe which 
pertain to the diffolution of a polity. He, therefore, who fubje&s govern, 
ment to the power of- a man, enflaves the laws, makes the city fubfervient 
to factious fociedes, and, accomplifhing all this by force, excites illegal fedi- 
tions. It is proper to confider a character of this kind as the greateft of all 
enemies to the whole city. But he who, though he is not the author of any 
thing of this kind, yet poffeffes the greateft authority in the city, but takes 
no notice of thefe confpiracies, or if he does notice them, through timidity, 
differs his injured country to be unrevenged,—a citizen of this kind ought 
to be confidered as the fecond in wickednefs. Every man who is of the 
fmalleft utility in a city fhould inform the judges of thefe particulars, and 
bring him to judgment who endeavours by ftratagem to produce a vi¬ 
olent and illegal mutation of the polity. But let the fame judges give 
fentence in thefe cafes as decided in facrilege; and let the whole procefs be 
conduced in a fimilar manner. Let the fuffrage too which vanquifhes in 
multitude, be the fentence of death. And, in fhort, let not the difgrace and 
punifhment of the father attend the children, unlefs the father, grand¬ 
father, and great-grandfather, of fome one in fucceflion, have del'erved death. 
Thefe, with their poffeflions, except as much as pertains to the lot, fhall be 
fent to their antient paternal city. But as to thofe citizens who fhall hap¬ 
pen to have more children than one, and thefe not lefs than ten years of 
age, ten out of their number muft be chofen by lot, which the father, or 
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■paternal or maternal grandfather, fhall approve ; and after they are clioten, 
their names mud be font to Delphi. Then, with a better fortune, the pof- 
feflions and habitation affigned bv lot dial! be reflored to him whom the 
•Delphic God approves. 

Clin. And very properly fo. 

Guest. Let there be yet a third common law, refpedting judges, and the 
mode of judgment, againft thofe that are accufed of treafon. In a fimilar 
manner let there be one law rcfpedling the abiding of children in, and 
their egreffion from, their country ; juft as we inftituted one refpedling the 
betrayer of his country, the man who commits facrilege, and he who by 
violence deftroys the laws of the city. With refpeft to theft too, whether 
in great or fmall matters, let one law, and one puniftiment, be ordained for 
every kind of theft. For, when any one is condemned for thieving, if his 
own poffeffions, befides his allotted portion, are fufficient, he ftiall make a 
twofold reftitution : and if he does not, he ftiall be fettered till he has 
either paid the appointed fum, or perfuaded him to whom he is indebted to 
excufe him from paying it. But if any one is convicted of public theft, he 
fhall then be freed from his bonds, when he has either perfuaded the city, 
or made a twofold reftitution. 

Clin. How is it that we fay, O gueft, there is no difference whether the 
theft is fmall or great, and whether it is from facred or not facred places, 
and fuch other difllmilitudes as fubfift about the whole of thieving? For, 
fince thefts are various, the legiflator ought to attend to their varieties, and 
noinfliift fimilar puniftiments on diflimilar offences. 

Guest. You moft excellently rcpulfe me, O Clinias, who am, as it 
were, hurrying along, and you likewife recall into my memory what I have 
formerly thought, that the particulars refpedting the eftablifliment of laws 
have never been by any means properly determined. 

Clin. But how, again, do we fay this ? 

Guest. We did not adopt a bad image when we laid, that alj thofe of the 
prefent day that fubmitted to laws were fimilar to thofe flaves who are 
cured by flaves. For it is well to know this, that if at any time one of 
thofe phyficians who meddle with the medical art from experience alone, 
without reafon, fhould meet with a free-born phyfician difeourfing with a 
tree-born patient, and very nearly philofophifing, by inveftigating in a ra- 
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tional manner the beginning of his difeafe, and afterwards difcourfing about 
all the nature of bodies, he would readily and vehemently laugh, and would 
addrefs the free-born phyfician in language not at all different from what is 
generally ufed towards moll phyficians. For he would fay to him, O ftupid 
fellow, you do not cure the lick man, but you difcipline him as if he 
wanted to become a phyfician, and not to be well. 

Clin. And would he not fpeak properly by fpeaking in this manner ? 

Guest. And may it not alfo be very properly obje&ed againft us, that 
whoever difcuffes laws in the manner we do at prefent, difciplines the citi¬ 
zens, but does not give them laws ? 

Clin. Perhaps lo. 

Guest. But at prefent a fortunate circumftance happens to us. 

Clin. What is that ? 

Guest. That there is no neceflity for us to eftablifh laws, but that, enter¬ 
ing voluntarily on the bufinefs of legiflation, we have endeavoured to per¬ 
ceive in every polity what is beft and moll necelfary, and after what 
manner it might take place. And now, as it feems, it is permitted us if 
we pleafe to confider what is beft, or, if we had rather, what is moll ne- 
ceflary, refpe&ing laws. We may choofe, therefore, whichever is moft 
agreeable to us. 

Clin. We propofe, O gueft, a ridiculous choice, and we manifeftly be¬ 
come fimilar to thofe legiflators who are compelled by a certain mighty 
neceflity to give laws immediately, and are not permitted to defer this till 
tomorrow. But it is lawful for us to fpeak through divine alfiftance, juft as 
it is permitted thole who gather ftones, or any other materials of a building, 
to collect abundantly, and at leifure, fuch things as are adapted to the 
future building. Like builders, therefore, who do not raife ftru&urcs from 
neceflity, but at leifure, let us lay down fome things, and join together others, 
fo that it may be rightly faid that fome things pertaining to the laws are 
placed as foundations, and that other particulars are raifed on them as foun¬ 
dations. 

Guest. For thus indeed, O Clinias, our fynopfis of laws will be more 
natural. But, by the Gods, let us confider this refpecting legiflators. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. That there are writings and written difcourfes in cities refpe&ing 
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a variety of particulars, and that there are writings and difcourfes of the 
legiflator. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, (hall we diredf our attention to the writings 
of poets and others ; writings which, whether in verfe or in profe, are com- 
pofed refpefling the mode of conduct in life ; but by no means apply our- 
felves to the writings of legillators ? Or fhall we diredt our attention to 
thefe beyond all others ? 

Clin. To thelc far beyond others. 

Guest. But will it not be neceffary that the legiflator Ihould only confult 
writings refpefling things beautiful, good, and juft, and that he fhould teach 
what is the nature of thefe, and how they Ihould be ftudied by thofe that 
intend to be happy ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But it is fhameful that Homer, Tyrtreus, and other poets, Ihould 
have written more beautifully refpefling life and the ftudies of men than 
Lycurgus, Solon, and other legillators. Or, is it not proper that writings, 
refpefling laws Ihould be by far the moft beautiful and beft of all writings 
in a city : but that other writings Ihould be confonant to thefe ; or, if they 
are difeordant, that they Ihould be treated with ridicule ? We ought, there¬ 
fore, to conceive, that laws Ihould be fo written for cities that the legif¬ 
lator in compofing them fhall appear to have affirmed the perfon of a father 
and mother, and the writings themfelves ought to be full of benevolence 
and prudence, and not like thofe of a tyrant and defpot, commanding, 
threatening, and written on walls. Let us confider, therefore, whether we 
Ihould endeavour to fpeak in this manner refpefling laws, whether we are 
able or not. Let us, however, attempt it with alacrity, and, proceeding in 
this way, patiently endure whatever difficulties we may have to encounter. 
And may our journey be profperous ! which it will be if Divinity pleales. 

Clin. You fpeak well. Let us, therefore, do as you fay. 

Guest. In the firft place, then, let us accurately confider, as we began 
to do, refpefling facrilege, every kind of theft, and all injuries. And let 
us not be indignant if, while delivering laws in an intermediate manner, 
we eftabliffi fome things, and deliberate about others. For we are becom¬ 
ing to be legillators, but are not yet, though, perhaps, we foon fhall be. But 
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if it is agreeable to you, as I have faid, to confider refpe&ing the particulars 
I have mentioned, let us confider them. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. However, refpedling all beautiful and juft things, we fhould en¬ 
deavour to confider this, in what manner we now accord, or diffent from 
ourfelves: for we acknowledge that we defire, though we may not be able, 
to excel moft others. 

Clin. What kind of difagreements among ourfelves do you fpeak of? 

Guest. I will endeavour to inform you. With refpefl tojuftice entirely, 
juft men, things, and a&ions, we all of us, in a manner, agree that all thefe 
are beautiful. So that, if any one fhould ftrenuoufly affirm that juft men, 
through the habit of juftice, are all-beautiful, though they fhould be de¬ 
formed in body, there is fcarcely any one who by thus fpeaking would be 
confidered as fpeaking in a diforderly manner. Is not this true ? 

Clin. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. But let us fee whether all fuch things as partake of juftice arc- 
beautiful : for all our paffions are nearly equal to our adlions. 

Clin. Howfo? 

Guest. Whatever aftion is juft, fo far as it participates of the juft, fo far 
alfo it nearly participates of the beautiful, 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. If a paflion, therefore, which participates of the juft, is acknow¬ 
ledged by us to be beautiful on this acccount, our difeourfe by fuch an affer- 
tiou would not be rendered diffonant. 

Clin. True. 

Guest. But if we fhould agree that a paffion is juft, but at the fame time 
bafe, the juft and the beautiful would be diffonant, in confequence of affert- 
ing that juft things are moft bafe. 

Clin. How is this ? 

Guest. It is not at all difficult to underftand. For the laws which a little 
before have been eftablifhed by us, appear to announce things perfectly con¬ 
trary to the prefent affertions. 

Clin. After what manner ? 

Guest. We eftablifhed it as juft, that he who committed facrilege fhould 
die ; and likewife the enemy of well-eftablifhed laws; and, as we were 
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about to eftablifh many other laws of this kind, we defifted, on perceiving 
that thefc were paffiotis infinite both in multitude and magnitude: and that 
they were the molt juft, but at the fame time the moft bafe, of all the 
paffions. Do not things juft and beautiful after this manner appear at one 
time to be the fame, and at another to be moft contrary ? 

Clin. They do appear fo. 

Guest. By the multitude, therefore, things beautiful and juft, which are 
fodilfonant with each other, are denominated things feparate. 

Clin. It appears fo, O gueft. 

Guest. Let us therefore again, O Clinias, fee how we accord with our- 
felves refpeding thefc things. 

Clin. What concord and what particulars are you fpeaking of? 

Guest. I think it has clearly been Ihown by me in the foregoing dif- 
courfe. 

Clin. How? 

Guest. However, if it has not been already Ihown by me, yet confider 
me as now fpeaking about it. 

Clin. After what manner? 

Guest. That all vicious men are in all things involuntarily vicious; and 
that, if this is the cafe, this alfo mult neceffarily follow. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. That the unjuft is a vicious man ; and that the vicious man is 
involuntarily fuch. But the voluntary can by no means be done in an in¬ 
voluntary manner. He, therefore, who ads unjuftlv, will appear to ad fo 
in an involuntary manner to him who confiders injuftice as a thing involun¬ 
tary. This alfo too is now acknowledged by me. For I have agreed, that all 
men ad unjuftly involuntarily, though lome one, for the fake of contention 
or ambition, may fay that unjuft men are involuntarily unjuft, but yet 
many ad unjuftly voluntarily. This, however, is not my affertion. After 
what manner, then, lhall I accord with my own affertions, if any one, 
O Clinias and Megillus, ftioukl thus interrogate me ? If theie things are fo, 
O gueft, what would you advife us refpeding the city of the Magnefians? 
Shall we give laws to them, or not ? I fay, undoubtedly. Do you diftin- 
guifh injuries then by the voluntary and involuntary ? And do you ordain 
greater punifhments for voluntary offences and injuries, than for fuch as are 
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involuntary ? Or do you punifh all offences equally, as confidering that no 
injuries are voluntarily committed ? 

Clin. You fpeak properly, O gueft. But what ufe fhall we make of 
what has now been faid ? 

Guest. You interrogate well. In the firft place, then, we fhallufe what 
has been laid for the following purpofe. 

Clin. What purpofe ? 

Guest. Let us call to mind that it was well laid by us above, that ther» 
is great confufion and diffonance among us refpe&ing things juft. Refuming 
this, therefore, we again alk ourfelves whether, fince we have neither folved 
the doubt about thefe things, nor defined what is their difference, though in 
all cities, by all legiflators that have ever exifted, voluntary and involuntary 
injuries are confidered as forming two fpecies of injuries, and laws are efta- 
blifhed conformable to this opinion,—whether, therefore, fince this is the 
cafe, ought we to dil'mifs what we have now advanced, after we have 
afferted that it is, as it were, divinely laid, without offering any arguments 
to fhow the redtitude of fuch affertions ? Certainly not. But it is in a 
manner neceffary, that before we eftablifh laws we fhould evince that thefe 
two things have a fubfiftence, and what is the difference between them; 
that, when any one eftablifhes a punifhment for either, every one may unJs 
derftand, and be able to judge, whether it is eftablifhed in a becoming man¬ 
ner, or not. 

Clin. You appear to us, O gueft, to fpeak well. For it is fit we fhould 
do one of two things, viz. either not fay that all unjuft adtions are invo¬ 
luntary, orfirft of all evince by defining that this is properly afferted. 

Guest. One of thefe two things, therefore, I can by no means endure, 
1 mean the denying that I think it is fo, (for this would neither be legal nor 
holy). But after what manner thefe are two, if they by no means differ 
with refpedt to voluntary and involuntary, but with refpedt to fomething 
elfe, we fhould endeavour to evince. 

Clin. By all means, O gueft: for we cannot otherwife underftand the 
nature of thefe. 

Guest. Let it be fo. Do not, therefore, many damages take place 
among citizens in their communications and affociations with each other, in 
which the voluntary and involuntary abound ? 
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Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, does any one, confidering all damages as 
injuries, think, in confequence of this, that they are attended with twofold 
injuries, one kind being voluntary, and the other involuntary ? For the invo¬ 
luntary damages of all men are neither in number, nor magnitude, lefs than 
the voluntary. But confider whether I fay any thing to the purpofe, or not. 
For, do I not fay, O Clinias and Megillus, that when fome one unwillingly 
hurts another, he a6ls utijuftly, but involuntarily injures one who is un¬ 
willing to be injured? And do I legally eftablifh this as an involuntary in¬ 
jury ? Indeed I do not at all confider a damage of this kind as an injury, 
whether it is of a greater or lefs magnitude. But we often fay that he who 
affifts another in an improper manner adits unjuftly, if his a hi fiance is not 
victorious. For, my friends, it is not proper, neither if any one imparts 
any thing, nor if, on the contrary, he takes any thing away, to call fuch an 
adtion limply juft or unjuft : but the legiflator fhould confider whether he 
who benefits, or is the caufe of detriment to another, is endued with worthy 
manners, and employed thole manners juftly. And he fhould look to thefe 
two things, viz. injuftice, and detriment. He fhould likewife, as much as 
poflible, legally indemnify the perfon that has fuftained a damage, reftore 
what has been loft, raife what has fallen, and repair the ravages of death 
and wounds. Laftly, he fhould always endeavour that the difeords arifing 
from damages may, by means of the laws, terminate in friendfhip. 

Clin. Thefe things are well faid. 

Guest. Unjuft damages, therefore, and emoluments, if any one happens 
to derive emolument from injuring another, ought to be cured, if they are 
fuch as are capable of being cured, as difeales inherent in the foul. But it 
is requifite to fay, that the cure of injuftice verges to this. 

Clin. To what? 

Guest. That the law may difeipline every one who does an injury, whe¬ 
ther it be great or fmall, and may entirely compel him, either that he (hall 
never afterwards dare to do the like voluntarily, or by far lefs frequently, 
through the dread of the conlequent punifhtnent. In whatever manner any 
one may accomplifh this, whether by works or words, pleafure or pain, 
honour or infamy, fines or gifts, fo as that men may either love, or at leaft 
not hate, the nature of juflicc, but may hate injuftice,—this is the bufinefs of 
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the mod beautiful laws. But thofe whom the legiflator perceives to be in¬ 
curable with refpeft to the{e particulars, he Ihould punifh in the extreme, 
as knowing that death is better than life to all fuch as theft; and that when 
they are liberated from life they will doubly benefit others. For they will 
ftrve as a warning toothers not to aft unjuftly, and the city, by their death, 
will be freed from bad men. On this account it will be neceffary for the 
legiflator to JiuniJh incurable offences with death, but by no means on any 
other account. 

Clin. Theft things appear to have been fpoken by you in a very fufficient 
manner; but we Ihould gladly hear you relating ftill more clearly the differ¬ 
ence between injuftice and detriment. 

Guest. I (hall endeavour, therefore, to do and fay as you requeft me. 
For it is evident that you have both laid to, and heard from, each other thus 
much refpefting the foul, that'anger naturally refiding in it, whether as a 
certain paflion, or a certain part, and being contentious and invincible, fub- 
verts many things through irrational violence. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Befides this, too, we do not call pleafure the lame as anger, but 
we fay that it polfelfes dominion from a contrary power, and that it per- 
fuades us, with a violent deception, to do whatever it pleafes. 

Clin. And very much fo. 

Guest. He, hkewife, who lays that ignorance is the third caufe of 
crimes will not be deceived. But he will be a better legiflator who gives 
this a twofold divifion : confidering one kind as Ample, and the caufe of 
light offences ; but the other twofold, when any one is void of difeipline, 
not only from being detained by ignorance, but by an opinion of wildom, lo 
as to think that he has a perfeft knowledge about things of which he is en¬ 
tirely ignorant. Things of this kind, therefore, when followed by power 
and ftrength, are to be eftablilhed as the caufes of mighty and ruftic crimes ; 
but when followed by imbecility, as in this cale they become the crimes of 
children and old men, they are to be conlidered as crimes, and laws are to 
be eftablilhed for thofe that commit them ; but, at the fame time, they 
fhould be reckoned the mildefl of all crimes, and as deferving the moll 
abundant indulgence. 

Clin. You fpeak reafonably. 
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Guest. We nearly, therefore, all of us fpeak of pleafure and anger, as 
things to which fome of us are fuperior, and by which others of us are van- 
quifhed : and this is truly the cafe. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But we never have at any time heard that one of us is fuperiot 
to ignorance, and another vanquifhed by it. 

Clin. Moft true. 

Guest. But we fay that all thefe allure us to their will, and often, at the 
fame time, draw us to things contrary. 

Clin. Often, indeed. 

Guest. But I will now explain to you clearly what I call the juft and the 
unjuft, without any variety of diftin&ion. For I entirely denominate 
injuftice to be the tyranny of anger, fear, pleafure, and pain, envy and 
defire in the foul, whether fuch a tyrant injures any one, or not. But the 
opinion of that which is beft, whether it is the conception of cities, or of 
certain private individuals, if, poflefliog dominion in the foul, it adorns the 
whole man, though it may in a certain refped lead him into error,—this I 
denominate juftice, and call every thing which is performed from this 
opinion, juft. And I further add, that the whole life of thofe who are 
obedient to a principle of this kind will be moft excellent. But a damage 
of this nature is confidered by the multitude as involuntary injuftice. How¬ 
ever, our bufinefs at prefent is not a contention about names. But finee 
we have evinced that there are three fpecies of crimes, let us, in the firft 
place, ftill more diligently recall thefe into our memory. Of pain, there¬ 
fore, which we denominate anger and fear, there is one fpecies for us. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But of pleafure and defires there is a fecond fpecies; a third of 
hopes and a defire of true opinion about that which is beft. This third 
fpecies being divided into two parts, five fpecies will be produced, for which 
laws are to be eftablifhed, differing from each other in two genera. 

Clin. What are thefe ? 

Guest. The one,every thing which is performed through violent and accord¬ 
ing actions; the other,which takes place withdarknefs and deception in a fecret 
manner. And fometimes adions are attended with both thefe ; which, if the^ 
are treated in a proper maimer, ought to be reftrained by the feveVeft laws.* 
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Cjlin. It is juft they fhould. 

Guest. But let us now return whence we have digrefied, and finilh the 
eftabliftiment of laws. The particulars then which we propofed to difcufs 
were refpe&ing facrilege, betrayers of their country, and thofe who corrupted 
the laws, by diffolving the polity governed by thofe laws. Some one may 
perhaps commit one or other of thefe through infanity, difeafe, exceffive old 
age, or youthfulnefs, which laft does not in any refpeft differ from the other 
caufes which we have enumerated. If it fhall appear that any one thus 
affefted has perpetrated one of thefe crimes, when the judges are chofen, 
and the crime is divulged, either by the guilty perfon or the infpeftor of the 
deed, he fhall be judged to have afted contrary to law; and he fhall be 
entirely fined a fimple fine for the injury which he has committed. But 
let him be exempt from other punifhmcnts, unlefs, having committed man- 
flaughter, his hands are not purte from murder : for, in this cafe, departing 
to another country, he fhall be exiled for a year. If he returns before 
the time prefcribed by the law, or fhall be detefled within the borders of 
the country, he fhall be imprifoned for two years in the public gaol by the 
guardians of the laws, but liberated from his bonds after this period. How¬ 
ever, as we began with murder, let us endeavour to eftablifh laws con- 
fummately for every fpecies of it. And, in the firft place, let us fpeak 
concerning violent and involuntary homicide. If any one, therefore, in a 
conteft, and public gymnaftic exercifes, fhall involuntarily flay his friend, 
whether his death happens immediately, or fome time after, from the wounds 
which he has received ; or, if a man kills his friend in battle in a fimilar 
manner, or in warlike exercifes inftituted by the magiftrates, whether with 
naked bodies, or with certain arms in imitation of warlike exercifes,—in all 
thefe cafes let him be purified according to the law about thefe particulars 
received from Delphi. But let all phyficians who, in endeavouring to cure, 
have unwillingly been the death of any one, be confidered as pure according 
to law. If any one with his own hand unwillingly flays another, whether 
with his own naked body, or with an inftrument or dart, or from ad- 
miniftering drink or food, or by the hurling of fire, or tempeft, or the pri¬ 
vation of breath, whether he does this with his own body, or through the 
means of other bodies, let him be entirely confidered as one that flays with 
his own hand, and fuffer the following punifhments: If he kills a Have 
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belonging to another perfon, thinking that it is his own, he fhall indem¬ 
nify the mafter of the dead flave, or be lined the double of the worth of fuch 
Have : but his worth lhall be determined by the judges. The homicide, too, in 
this cafe lhall ufe greater and more numerous purifications than thofe who 
commit murder in gymnaftic exercifes ; and the proper interpreters of thefe 
things lhall be thole whom the Delphic God approves. But if any one kills 
his own flave, when he is purified according to law, let him be liberated from 
murder. If any one involuntarily flays a free-born perfon, let him be puri¬ 
fied with the fame purifications as he who cuts off a flave. And let him not 
defpife one of the antient fayings. For it is faid, that a free-born perfon 
who is violently put to death, will foon after his death be angry with his 
murderer; and being filled with fear and terror through his violent diflolu- 
tion, and perceiving the perfon that flew him living after his ufual manner, 
he will terrify, and, being difturbed himfelf, difturb with all his might his 
murderer and his actions, memory at the fame time contributing to oppofe 
him. On this account, it is requifite that a homicide Ihould be exiled from 
every part of his country for a whole year. But, if it is a ftranger who is 
{lain, the homicide lhall be expelled from the country of the ftranger for 
the fame length of time. And if any one is willingly obedient to this law, 
he who is the neareft relation of the deceafed, and who was an infpeftor of 
all the particulars relative to the murder, lhall pardon the homicide ; with 
whom if he is entirely reconciled, it will be perfectly fufficientv But with 
refpeft to him who is not obedient to this law, and who, in the firft place, 
being unpurified, dares to go to the temples of the Gods, and facrifice ; and, 
in the next place, is unwilling to be exiled for the above-mentioned time, 
fuch a one the neareft relative of the deceafed lhall accufe to the judges, 
and he lhall fuffer double the punilhments which are due to the^ crime. If 
the neareft relative of the deceafed does not call him to an account, the de¬ 
filement, as it were, revolving on fuch a one, or, in other words, the (lain 
perfon direfting his anger towards him, he lhall be accufed by any one that 
pleafes, and lhall be compelled by law to leave his country for five years. 
But if a ftranger involuntarily flays a ftranger in the city, whoever is willing 
(hall accufe him by the fame laws. If an inhabitant flays a ftranger, he 
(hall be exiled for one year. And, univerfally, if a ftranger flays a ftranger, 
who is an inhabitant and a citizen, befides his purification he lhall be 
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baniflied for the whole of his life from the country in which laws of this kind 
have dominion. And if he returns illegally, the guardians of the laws 
(hall punifti him with death ; and his property, if he has any, (hall be given 
to the neared relation of the deceafed. However, if any one involuntarily 
returns before the limited time, being driven on the coad by a ftorm at fca, 
in this cafe, let him fix a tent on the (hore, fo that his feet may touch the 
water, and watch for a fit opportunity of (ailing. But, if he (hould be for¬ 
cibly brought into the city by any one, let him be liberated by the firft ma- 
giftrate he may meet with, and font back with fafety into exile. Again, if 
any one with his own hand (hall (lay a free-born perfon, being incited by anger 
to the deed, a thing of this kind ought, in the firft place, to receive a two¬ 
fold diftin&ion. For he commits murder through anger, who fuddenly 
and unintentionally kills a man by blows, or any other fuch like means, fo 
that immediately after the impulfe penitence follows the deed. And he like- 
wife murders another in anger, who having been previoufly defamed by igno¬ 
minious words or deeds, and, endeavouring to be avenged, afterwards 
voluntarily (lays the perfon by whom he has been injured, and is not penitent 
for the deed. Murder, therefore, as it appears, muft receive a twofold dis¬ 
tribution ; and both of them nearly are produced by anger. But they may 
mod juftly be faid to fubfift between the voluntary and the involuntary. In 
reality, indeed, they are but images of the voluntary and involuntary. For, 
he who retains his anger, and does not immediately and fuddenly, but with 
ftratagem, at fome diftance of time, avenge himfelf, is fimilar to one who 
murders voluntarily. But he who does not conceal his anger, but immediately 
follows its impulfe without premeditation, is fimilar to one who murders in¬ 
voluntarily. However, he is not altogether involuntary, but an image of 
one that a61s involuntarily. On this account, it is difficult to determine re- 
i'pefling murders committed through anger, whether they (hould be efta- 
bliffied by law as voluntary or involuntary adlions. The beft and the trued 
method, therefore, that can be adopted is, to confider both thefe kinds of 
murder as images, and to divide them apart from each other, fo as to clafs 
the one under premeditated, and the other under unpremeditated adlions. 
Severer punilhments, therefore, are to be ordained for thofe that commit 
murder through anger, with premeditation ; but milder puniffiments for 
thole that murder without deliberation, and fuddenly. For, that which is 
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fimilar to a greater evil (hould receive a greater punifliment, but that which 
is fimilar to a lefler evil, a lefler punifliment. Let it, therefore, be thus efta- 
blifhed by our laws. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. But again returning to the fubjed we fay, that if any one with 
his own hand flays a free-born perfon, but was incited to the deed by a cer¬ 
tain anger, without premeditation, in other refpefts let him fuffer the fame 
punifliment as it is proper he fliould fuffer who kills a man without anger; 
but let him, from necefiity, be exiled for two years, as a punifliment for his 
anger. But he who commits-murder through anger, but with deliberation, 
fliall be punifhed in other refpe£ts in the fame manner as the former cha- 
radter ; but he fliall be banifhed for three years inftead of two, that his anger, 
which is greater, may be puniflied for a longer time. And let this be the 
univerfal eftablifliment refpedting thefe particulars. For it is difficult to 
give laws about fuch things with accuracy. For, fometimes, murder of this 
kind, which is confidered by the law as of a more atrocious, will prove to 
be of a milder, nature ; and fometimes that which is of a milder, will be 
confidered as of a more atrocious, nature ; according as the murder is com¬ 
mitted in a more favage or a more gentle manner. But, for the mod part^ 
they will happen agreeably to the above-mentioned mode. Of all thefe 
particulars, therefore, the guardians of the laws fliould be infpedtors. When 
the time of the banifliment of thefe offenders is expired, the guardians of 
the laws mull fend twelve judges to the boundaries of the region, for the 
purpofc of confidering, in a ftill clearer manner, the a&ions of the exiles 
during this time; and that they may determine in a proper manner refpedi- 
ing their modefty and reception. But the exiles fhall acquiefce in the judg¬ 
ment of thefe magiftrates. And if again, on returning from banifliment, 
any one of thefe, being impelled by anger, fliall commit the fame offence, 
he fliall be perpetually banifhed : and if he returns from his exile, he fliall be 
puniflied in the fame manner as a ftranger for returning from exile. Let 
him who kills hjs Have purify bimfelf. But if he kills the flave of another 
perfon in anger, let him pay to the mailer of the flave double the worth of 
his lols. If any homicide is not obedient to the laws refpedting murder, but,, 
while he is unpurified, defiles by his prefence the forum, gymnafia, and 
other facred places,—whoever is willing may bring before a court of judg¬ 
ment 
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ment both the homicide, and the relation of the deceafed who has neglefled 
to avenge the dead, and compel him to pay a double line, and fuller in other 
refpects a double punifhraent. And let the offending party confider the fine 
as legal. If a flave kills his mafter in anger, the kindred of the deceafed 
fhall be allowed to flay the homicide in whatever manner they pleafe, and 
fhall be pure from murder, fo long as they do not by any means preferve the 
life of the flave. But if a flave does not kill his own mafter, but fome other 
free-born perfon, in anger, he (hall be given up by his mafter to the kindred of 
the deceafed, who fhall, from neceflity, put him to death in whatever manner 
they pleafe. If a father or mother fhall in anger flay a fon or daughter, by 
blows, or any other violent manner (a thing which will happen, though 
but rarely), let them be purified after the fame manner as other homicides, 
and be exiled for three years. And after they return from exile, the huf- 
band fhall be divorced from th& wife, and the wife from the hufband : and 
they fhall never afterwards beget children together, nor fhall either of thefe 
dwell together with him whofe fon or brother either of them flew, nor 
communicate with him in lacred rites. But he who is impious with refpedl 
to thefe things, and does not obey thefe laws, fhall be obnoxious to the 
charge of impiety by any one that is willing. If a man flays his wife, or a 
wife her hufband, in anger, they fhall be purified in a fimilar manner with 
other homicides, and fhall be exiled for three years. But, on returning from 
exile, let not either of them be permitted to join with their children in 
facred rites, nor ever eat at the fame table with them. And, if either the 
father or the child is difobedient to this law, let them be obnoxious to the 
charge of impiety by any one that is willing. If a brother flays either a 
brother or a After, or After a brother or a After, in anger, let them be pu¬ 
rified and exiled in the fame manner as parents that flay their children; and, 
on their return from exile, let them not eat at the fame table, or join in 
facred rites, with thofe whom they have deprived of brothers, or Afters, or 
fons. And if any one is difobedient to this law, he fhall with juftice be 
obnoxious to the charge of impiety. If any one, through incontinent anger, 
is fo enraged with his parents as to dare to flay one of them in his infane 
fury,—if the dying parent, before he expires, fhall voluntarily abfolve his 
murderer from the deed, then, being purified in the fame manner as thofe who 
commit murder voluntarily, and performing fuch other things as they per¬ 
form, 
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form, let him be confidered as pure. But if the dying parent does not ab- 
folve him, let him be obnoxious to many laws. For he muft be fubjeft to 
the extreme punifhments of whipping, and, in a fimilar maimer, of impiety 
and facrilege, becaufe he has expelled the foul of his begetter. So that, if it 
were poffible that a man could die frequently, it would be molt juft that a 
parricide or matricide fhould fuffer many deaths. For, how is it poffible that 
he who is not permitted by any law to deftroy his parents, who led forth 
his nature into light, even though he fhould find that he was going to be (lain 
by them, but is enjoined by the legiflator to endure all things rather than 
perpetrate a deed of this kind,—how is it poffible, I fay, that fuch a one can 
in any other way be properly punifhed ? Let death, therefore, be ordained 
as the punifhment of him who in anger flays either his father or mother. 
But if a brother flays a brother in his own defence, being attacked by him,- 
through fedition taking place between them, or any other fuch means, let 
him be pure in the fame manner as one who flays an enemy. And if a 
citizen flays a citizen, or a ftranger a ftranger, in his own defence, let him be 
fimilarly pure ; as, likewife, if, in defending himfelf, a citizen flays a ftranger, 
or a ftranger a citizen, or a Have a flave. But if a flave, in his own de¬ 
fence, flays a free-born perfon, let him be obnoxious to the fame laws as 
him who flays his father. Let the fame thing alfo be underftood refpe&ing 
the abfolution from murder in all thefe cafes as was faid concerning the ab- 
folution from parricide. If any dying perfon, therefore, among thefe, pre¬ 
vious to his death, willingly abfolves his murderer from voluntary murder, 
purifications fhall be adminiftered to the homicide, and he fhall be exiled for 
a year. And thus we appear to have fpoken fufficiently refpefting murders 
committed by violence, involuntarily, and in anger. Let us now fpeak 
concerning fuch as are voluntary, and perpetrated wdth every kind of in- 
juftice, and from ftratageras, through the tyranny of pleafures, defires, and 
envy. 

Clin. You fpeak properly. 

Guest. Again, therefore, in the firft place, let us fpeak to the utmoft of 
our power concerning the caufes of thefe. The greateft caufe, then, is de¬ 
fire, which has dominion in a foul rendered favage by venereal incentives. 
It is this which abundantly, and in the moft vehement manner, inflames the 
minds of the multitude, and which, through a depraved nature and want of 
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difcipline, generates ten thoufand loves of infinite riches. But we fay that 
the want of difcipline is the caufe why both among the Greeks and Barbarians 
riches are praifed in a vicious manner. For they place thefe in the firfl, 
though they belong to the third, rank of things good ; and, through this opi¬ 
nion, deftroy both themfelves and pofterity. For, to fpeak the truth to all 
cities refpefiling riches, is the mod beautiful and the beft of all things. But 
the truth is, that riches fubfift for the fake of the body, and the body 
fubfifts for the fake of the foul. Since, therefore, thofe things are good 
for the fake of which riches naturally fubfift, they will rank in the third 
place after the virtue of the body and foul. This reafon, therefore, will in¬ 
form us as a teacher, that he who defires to be happy ought not to feek 
after wealth indifcriminately, but in a juft and temperate manner. For 
thus murders would not be committed in cities, which require to be purified 
by murders. But now, as I faid in the beginning of this difeuflion, this is 
one and the greateft caufe of the greateft punifhments of voluntary murder. 
The fecond is the habit of an ambitious foul, which generates envy ; and 
this is bitter to thofe that dwell together, and efpecially to him by whom it 
is poffefled, and afterwards to the belt perfons in the city. But cowardly and 
uhjuft fears rank in the third place, which produce many murders, when 
fuch things have been tranfacted by any one, or are at prefent tranfadled, as 
no one wifhes to be confcious have taken place, or do take place. On this 
account they take away by death thofe that might give information of fuch 
tranfaCtions, when they cannot prevent them from making a difeovery by 
any other means. And thus much for a preface to all thefe particulars. To' 
which may be added, what many who are ftudious refpedting the myfteries 
have heard about things of this kind, of the truth of which they are vehe¬ 
mently perfuaded,—I mean, that fuch adlions are punithed in Hades, and that 
the perpetrators of them, again returning hither,, necelTarily fuffer punifh- 
ment according to nature, and end their days by fuffering the very fame 
kind of death which they caufed another to fuffer. For him, therefore, 
who from this preface is perfuaded, and is in every refpeft afraid of fuch a 
punifhment, there is no occafion to eftablifli a law refpefting voluntary mur¬ 
der : but for him who will not be perfuaded by it let the following law be 
ordained. He who defignedly and unjuftly flays with his own hand his 
fellow-citizen, fliall, in the firft place, be expelled from temples, from the 
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forum, from ports, and from every general afiembly, that he may not defile 
any of thefe by his prefence ; and this, whether any one forbids him from 
thefe places or not. For the law forbids him, and forbids him as a perpetual 
injunction to the whole city. But the male or female relative, as far as to 
a coulin, of the deceafed, v ho does not prolecute fuch a one in a proper 
manner, nor expel him from thefe places, lhall iirft of all receive in him- 
felf the defilement, together with the hatred of the Gods, agreeably to the 
imprecation of the law. And, in the fecond place, he (hall be obnoxious to 
any one who is willing to revenge the dead. He who is willing to do this, 
having performed every thing refpedting walhings, and fuch other parti¬ 
culars as Divinity has caufed to be legal in cafes of this kind, and uttered 
inch things as mull be previoufly announced, let him proceed, and compel 
the homicide to fuffer the punilhment of his deed according to law. But 
that thefe things ought to take place through certain prayers and facrifices to 
certain Gods, who attend to fuch particulars, and are careful that murder 
may not be perpetrated in cities, will ealily be apparent to the legiflator. 
However, who thefe Gods are, and in what manner thefe judgments may 
be introduced, fo as to take place with the utmofl rectitude with reipoci to 
a divine nature, the guardians of the laws, together with the interpreters 
and diviners, mull promulgate. But let the judges of thefe particular, be 
thofe to whom we have given the power of punilhing lacrilege. Get him 
too who is condemned, be punilhed with death ; and let him not be buried 
in the country of the murdered perfon, on account of his having added in an 
impudent, as well as an impious manner. If he makes his elcape, being 
unwilling to Band bis trial, let him be perpetually exiled. And if he is 
ever detected in any part of the country in which he has committed the 
murder, he who firft meets with him, whether he was the murderer of one 
of his kindred, or fellow-citizens, lhall flay him with impunity ; or thall 
deliver him bound to thole magiBrates that prefide as judges over thefe 
affairs, that lie may by them be put to death. But if any one fhould Band 
forth in his defence, he lhall be bound for his appearance, and lhall procure 
three bondsmen, whom the judges lhall think fufficient, for the purpole. If 
he is either unwilling or incapable of doing this, he lhall be bound by the 
magiBrates, and properly fecund, that he may be punilhed for his interfe¬ 
rence. If any one Bays another, not with his own hand, but by confulta- 
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tion and ftratagem, and yet, though he is the caufe of the murder, and not 
puritied in his loul, {hall rchdc in the city where the deed was committed, 
luch a one, being condemned, fliall be iimilarlv punilhed, except that he 
{hall not be permitted to procure bondsmen, but Audi be allowed his proper 
fepulchrc. Let other things refpefting him take place in the fame manner 
as above. Let the fame particulars too be eftablilhcd rcfpc&ing Grangers 
towards ftrangers, citizens and Grangers towards each other, and {laves to¬ 
wards flaves, in murder committted with the homicide’s own hand ; and iti 
that which is committed by confultation and ftratagem, excepting that thefe 
latter homicides fliall be obliged to give bondsmen, in the fame manner as 
thofe that murder with their own hands. If a Have voluntarily murders a 
free-born perfon, whether with his own hand, or through confultation, and 
is condemned, the public executioner {hall lead him to the tomb of the mur¬ 
dered perfon, or to a place wh'ere he may fee the tomb. Here he {hall be 
whipt as long as the perfon that apprehended him pleafes, and if he furvives the 
whipping, he {hall be put to death. But if any one kills a flave who has 
not in any refpett adted unjuftly, through fear left he fhould difclofe his bafe 
and vicious adtions, or through fome fimilar caufe, he (hall be punched in 
the fame manner as if he had {lain a citizen. However, if cafes fhould 
happen for which it is very difficult to eftablifh laws, at the fame time that 
it is impoffible not to deliver laws refpedling them, fuch as the voluntary, 
and, in every refpect, unjuft, murdering of kindred, whether the homicide 
accompliffies this with his own hand, or by confultation and ftratagem, 
(murders which frequently take place in cities badly inhabited and governed, 
and fometimes in a region where no one would expeft to find them)—in fuch 
cafes as thefe, it will be proper that what was lately mentioned by us fhould 
be repeated. For, perhaps, fome one, on hearing thefe things, may be in¬ 
duced more willingly to abflain from the moft impious ot all murders. For 
a fable, or a dlfcourfe, or by whatever other name it may be proper to call 
it, is clearly delivered by antient priefts, that Juftice, the avenger and in- 
fpedlor of the murdering of kindred, ufes the law of which we have juft now 
fpoken. Hence, they lav, fire has ordained that he who commits any fuch 
action (hall neceffarily fuffer the fame things as he has committed. So that, 
if any one has ever murdered his father, he fliall himfelf, in certain periods 
of time, be violently put to death by his children. And, if any one has mnr- 
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tiered his mother, he lhall, in fucceeuing times, partake from necefiitv of a 
feminine nature, and be deprived of life by his offspring. For they add 
that, when common blood is defiled, there is not any other purification, nor 
can the ftain be walked away by other means, than by the guiltv foul fuller¬ 
ing murder for murder, and in a fimilar manner, and laying afleep the anger 
of all the kindred of the murdered perion. It is proper, therefore, that men 
lhould be reftrained from crimes of this kind, through the fear of thole pu- 
nilhments which are inflicted by the Gods. But if fuch a miferable calamitv 
lhould happen to any, as that they lhould delignedly and voluntarily dare 
to deprive lather or mother, brothers or children, of life, let the following 
law relpcdting things of this kind be eftablifhed by the mortal legiflator. By 
a public declaration they lhall be expelled from all lacred places, and fhall 
be obliged to give bondsmen, in the fame manner as was mentioned above. 
And when any one is condemned for murder of this kind, he lhall be put to 
death both by the fervants of the judges and the magiftrates, and fhall be 
driven naked out of the city to an appointed place, where three roads meet. 
Then all the magiftrates, for the lake of the whole city, carrying each of 
them a ftone, fhall hurl it at the Stead of the dead body, and thus expiate 
the whole city. After this, carrying the dead body to the boundaries of the 
region, and hurling it thence, they (hall leave it unburied, according to law.— 
But what ought he to luffer who flays his neareft, and, as it is laid, moll 
friendly, relative ? I mean the man who kills himtelf, and by violence de¬ 
prives himfelf of the allotment of fate ; beins; neither compelled to do this by 
the judgment of tlie city, nor bv a grievous and inevitable chance of fortune, 
nor by any extreme lliamc or povertv ; but, through indolence and effeminate 
timidity, unjuftly punifhes himfelf. What purifications, and what mode of 
interment, ought to be legally eftablifhed refpeding Inch a one, Divinity 
knows: but the neareft rr Infixes of the defeated moll inquire what thele 
are from the interpreters of tiic Gods, and the laws about thefc. As to 
their fepulture, let them lie buried in iolitary places, where no one elfe is 
buried, and in thofc parts of the region which are the boundaries of the 
twelve divifions, and which are defolate and without a name. I.et them, 
likewife, be buried in an ignoble manner, neither making their tombs con- 
Ipicuous by the ereftion of pillars, or the infeription of their names. If a 
beaft of burthen, or any other animal, lhall kill a man, unlets this happens in 
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i'ome public comell, the relations of the perfon fo killed fliall avenge hi* 
death: and the praefcifts of the land fliall do whatever the relation or rela¬ 
tions of the deceafed command. But the puniflirnent fliall con till: in driving 
the animal beyond the boundaries of the region, and there flaying him. If 
any inanimate thing deprives a man of life, except thunder, or any other fuch - 
like dart fent from Divinity, by either falling on the man, or the man falling 
on it, he who is neareft of kin to the deceafed fliall appoint his neighbour to be 
a judge in this cafe, and fliall make an expiation both for himfelf and the 
whole of his kindred. But the thing condemned fliall be exterminated the 
region, in the fame manner as animals that are homicides. If any one is 
found dead, and it is not manifeft by whom he was (lain, but cannot be dis¬ 
covered after the molt diligent fearch, proclamations mull be employed as 
in other murders, and the crier mult proclaim in the forum, that whoever 
has {lain this or that perfon, as being guilty of murder, mult not approach 
any facred places, nor refide in any part of the region where the deed w as 
committed: for, if he is detected within the boundaries of the laid region, 
he fliall be put to death, and, being hurled beyond them, left unburied. Let 
this one law, therefore, be eftablilhed as the principal one refpedting murder. 
And thus much may fuffice about things of this kind. Let the following, 
then, be the particular cafes in which he who commits murder will be pure. 
If any one detects a thief entering his houfe by night, for the purpofe of 
robbing it, and flays him, let fuch an one be pure. In like manner, let him 
be pure who flays a highwayman in his own defence. And if any one ufes 
force refpeding venereal concerns towards a free-born woman or boy, let 
him be put to deatli with impunity, either by the injured party, or by the 
father, brothers, or fons of the perfon fo injured. Likewife, if a man meets 
with any one offering violence to his wife, and kills him, let him be pure, 
according to law. And if any one, in aflifting his father, or mother, or 
children, or brothers, or wife, in doing that which is by no means unhob , 
fliould flay fome one, let him be in every refpeft pure. And thus far we 
have given laws concerning that education and difeipline of the living foul, 
which if it is fortunately endued with, it may be luffered to live, but of 
which if it is unfortunately deprived, it mull be put to deatfi: and we have 
likewife ordained Inch punifliments as murders deferve. Wc have fpoken 
too refpefling the nutrition and difeipline of bodies. 
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It now remains that we fhould define, to the utmoft of our power, what 
violent, voluntary, and involuntary actions are, and how many they are in 
number, and what are the punifhments accommodated to each. For thefe, as 
it appears, will be properly difcuffed after thofe. But even the vileft legifla- 
tor will place the contideration of wounds, and mutilations from wounds, 
after murder. Wounds, therefore, are to be divided in the fame manner as 
murders. For fome of them are inflicted involuntarily; others through anger ; 
fome through fear ; and fome voluntarily and from defign. Refpe&ing all 
thefe, the following obfervations mull be premifed. It is neceffary that laws 
fhould be cftablifhed for men, and that they fhould live according to law, or 
they would in no refpeft differ from the moft favage animals. But this is 
owing to the nature of men, which is never found to be fufficient of itfelf 
to know what is advantageous to a human polity ; and, when it does know 
this, is never always able to do and with that which is befl. For it is, in the 
firft place, difficult to know that not private but public advantage muff 
neceffarily be attended to by the political and true art ; (for that which is 
common binds, but that which is private dilacerates, cities,) and that it is 
more advantageous, both to the public and individuals, that common concerns 
fhould be well eftablifhcd, than fuch as are private. In the fecond place, 
though fome one fhould know fufficiently from art, that thefe things natu¬ 
rally fubfift in this manner, yet, after this, if he fhould govern the city with 
an unreftrained authority, lie would be incapable of perfevering in this 
dogma, and of living in the opinion that common advantage fhould be 
nourifhed in a city, and private follow the general good. But the mortal 
nature will always impel him to prerogative and private advantage : for 
this nature avoids pain, and purfues pleafure, in an irrational manner; prefers 
both thefe to that which is more juft and excellent ; and, producing dai knefs 
in itfelf, fills at length both itfelf and the whole t ity with evils of every 
kind. Indeed, if any man, through a divine deftiny, fhould be naturally 
fufficient to comprehend what is the public good, he would require no laws 
for the government of himf'elf; for neither any law, nor any order, is better 
than fcience ; nor is it lawful that intellect fhould be fubfervient and a (lave 
to any thing, but that it fhould be the ruler of all things, if it is thus true,, 
and really free by nature. But now, with refpcfl to fuch an intellect as this, 
it cannot be laid, that it is not by any means any where to be found, but it 
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fhould be Said that it i; but rarely feen. That which ranks, therefore, 
in the fecond place, mart be chofcu, viz. order and law ; of which many 
things are indeed perceived, but it is impoffible to view all that pertains to 

them. And thus much we have (aid for the fake of thefe things._Now, let 

us ordain what he who wounds or injures another ought to Suffer or pay. 
For it is ealy for every one to comprehend properly, whether any one is 
wounded or not, who it is that is wounded,in what part,and after what manner. 
For there are an innumerable multitude of particulars of this kind, and which 
very much differ from each other. It is, therefore, alike impoffible, to refer all, 
or no one of thefe, to courts of juftice. For this one thing, in all thefe, mull 
neceflarily be referred to the deeiliou of juftice. I mean, whether each of 
thefe was done, or not. That nothing, indeed, fhould be determined by courts 
of juftice relpediug the fine for injuries of this kind, but that all things, both 
Small and great, fhould be deteri“nined by law', is nearly impoffible. 

Clin. What then fhall we lay after this ? 

Guest. That fomc things fhould be referred to courts of juftice, but that 
others fhould be determined by the legislator himfelf. 

Clin. What are the particulars then which the legiflator muft decide, 
and what thofe which muft be decided by courts of juftice ? 

Guest. With the greateft propriety, after thefe tilings, the following 
aftertions may be made : That, in a city in which the courts of juftice are 
depraved and dumb, the opinions of the judges concealed, and fentence 
privately parted ; and in which Something ft ill more dire than this takes place, 
when each of the judges decides, not in lilence, but in the midft of tumult, 
as in a theatre, the rhetoricians prailing and blaming with loud exclama¬ 
tions ;—then a heavy calamity befalls the whole city. If, therefore, from a 
certain ncceffitv, any one fhould be compelled to give laws to fuel] courts of 
juftice, it would not be a fortunate circumftance; but, at'the fame time, he 
who is forced to give them. Should commit only the final left fines to the 
judges, but fhould clearly ordain the greateft part of them himfelf. But, in 
a city, in which courts of juftice are eftablifhed with as great propriety as 
poffible, and the judges are well educated, and examined with the greateft 
accuracy ; in Such a city, it will be proper and becoming to refer many things 
to the decision of Such judges, refpedling the punishment of Such as are con¬ 
demned. No one, therefore, fhould be indignant with us, that we do not 
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nov promulgate to thefe, fitch things as are the greatefl and mod numerous, 
which judges that are educated in the vileft manner may be able to perceive ; 
and who likeu ife may be capable of punifhing every offence in a proper 
manner. But, as we are of opinion that thofe for whom we promulgate 
laws, will not be in the fmallefl degree inelegant judges of thefe things, we 
fnall commit rnofl things to their decifion. However, as we have often 
laid, in the former part of this dil'cuffion, that a defeription and formulae of 
punifhments ought to be given as examples to judges, which are never to be 
tranigreffed, and this we ourfclvcs have accomplifhed,—this was then both 
rightly afiferted and performed, and mud be obferved at prefent, as we are 
again returning to the laws. Let the written law, therefore, be efla- 
blifhed refpedting wounds. If any one, thinking in conjunction with his 
will to flay his friend, (if his friend is one of thofe whom the law forbids 
him to injure) wounds, but is not able to kill him, fuch an one, as neither 
deferving pity nor regard, we fhall compel to fuffer the punifhment of 
murder, no othcrivife than if he iiad aduallv {Lin his friend : except we 
fhould reverence his fortune, if it fhould not be entirely bad, and alfo the 
daemon who, commiferating both him and the wounded perfon, may become 
an averter of evil to both, and may caufe the wound of the one not to be 
incurable, and the fortune and calamity of the other to be devoted to the 
Furies. Giving thanks, therefore, to this daemon, and not oppofiug him,, 
we fhall take away the punifhment of death from him that infliCled the 
wound, but order him to be exiled for life in a neighbouring city, and there 
enjoy the fruits of all his poffeffions. If the wounded perfon, however, has 
fuffered any lof's, he fhall make him a proper reflitution, and fuch an one as 
the court of juflice fhall determine. But thofe judges that decide in cafes 
of murder fhall decide in this cafe. If a child dcf.gnedly wounds his parent, 
or a (lave his mailer, the punifhment fhall be death. And if a brother 
defigncdly wounds a brother or filler, or a filler a filler or brother, the 
punifhment fliall in like manner be death. But if a woman wounds her 
hufband with an intention of flaying him, or a bufband his wife with the 
fame defign, let each be perpetually banifhed. And, with refpeCt to their 
property, if their fens or daughters are at that time but children, let perfons 
be appointed to manage their affairs, and lake care of the orphan children. 
But if their fons or daughters arc adults, let them not be compelled to pro¬ 
vide 
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vide for their exiled parent, but let them be permitted to take poffeffion of 
his or her property. If any one who has no children happens to fall into 
calamities of this kind, let his kindred, as tar as to coufins, both of the male 
and female fide, afiemble, and, confulting together with the guardians of the 
laws and priefts, in the houfe of the exiled perfon, let one family out of the 
five thoufand and forty houfes of the city be appointed as his heir : at the 
fame time confidering that no houfe out of this number is fo much the pro¬ 
perty of its inhabitant, and his kindred, as of the city at large. It is requifite, 
indeed, that the city fhould poffefs its own houfes, to the utmoft of its 
power, hi the mod holy and profperous manner. When any houfe, there¬ 
fore, is at the fame time both unfortunate and impious, in confequence of its 
poffeffor leaving no children behind him, and of having been condemned for 
voluntary murder, or any other crime towards the Gods, or his fellow 
citizens, the punifhment of which according to law is evidently death, or 
perpetual exile ;—when this is the cafe, in the firft place, let the houfe be 
purified and expiated according to law' 1 ; and, in the next place, let the kindred, 
as we juft now faid, affembling together with the guardians of the laws, 
confider what family in the city is 1110ft renowned for virtue, and at the fame 
time fortunate, and confiding of a numerous progeny. Let one of the chil¬ 
dren belonging to this family be adopted by the father of the deceafed, and by 
his grandfather and great grandfather, beleeching, at the fame time, Divinity 
that he may be a parent, mailer, and miniffer of holy and facred rites, with 
better fortune than his prcdeceilor. Having prayed alter tins manner, let 
him be appointed heir according to law. But let the guilty perfon be 
Differed to lie without a name, without children, and without any lot, in 
confequence of being oppreffed by fuch calamities us thel'e. Boundary, 
however, as it appears, is not in all things mingled with boundary. But 
where there is a common confine, this, being previoullv hurled in the middle 
of both boundaries, lublifts between both. And we have faid that crimes 
committed through anger are of this kind, l’uLifting between voluntary and 
involuntary crimes. If then any one is condemned for wounding another 
through anger, if the wound (hall prove to be curable, he (hall pay the double 
of the lofs fuftained ; but if incurable, he fhall make a tour-fold reffitution. 
If the wound (hall prove to be curable, but at the fame time becomes the 
caufe of great (hame and difgrace to the wounded perfon, he fhall Itkewife 
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pay a fourfold fine. But if any one, in wounding another, not onlv injures 
the wounded perfon, but the city, by rendering him incapable of aflifting 
his country againft the enemy, he (hall be fimilarly fined, and, befides this, 
make refutation to the city for its lofs. Befides, too, his own military 
duties, he fhall perform thofe of the wounded perfon ; or, in cafe of non- 
compliance, he fhall be accufed according to law, by any one that is willing, 
for neglc£t of military duty. He fhall likewife make a double, triple, or 
quadruple refUtution, according to the decifion of the judges. If one near 
relation in a fimilar manner wounds another, the parents and kindred, as 
far as to the male and female coufins affembling together, fhall decide the 
cafe among themfelves, and fhall deliver the offender to his parents to be 
punifhed according to nature. But if the punifhment fhould be doubtful, 
it fhall be determined by the kindred on the male fide. And if they are 
incapable of deciding the cafe, they fhall betake themfelves at laid; to the 
guardians of the laws. When children inflict any fuch wounds on their 
parents, the judges fhall be thofe that have palfed beyond their fixtieth year, 
and whole children are truly their own, and not fuch as are adopted. He 
that in this cafe is condemned fhall be put to death, or fuffer fome greater 
punifhment, or one that is not much lefs ; but no one of his kindred fhall 
be permitted to judge him, though he fhould be of the age prelcribed by 
law. But if a Have wounds any free-born perfon in auger, his mafter fhall 
deliver him to the wounded perfon, that he may punifh him in whatever 
manner he pleafes: but if his mafter does not deliver him, he himfelf fhall 
make a compenfation for the injury. If any one has a fufpicion that the 
Have and wounded perfon a£ted from mutual compact, he fhall acquaint the 
judges with his fufpicion ; and if he does not prove that his fufpicion 
was true, he fhall be fined triple of the damage fuftained; but if he does 
prove it, let him be obnoxious to flavery, who has adled thus artfully with a 
Have. But let him who involuntarily wounds another, pay a fimple fine. 
For no legiflator is fufficielit to govern fortune. Let the judges alfo be fuch 
as were appointed for children when guilty of wounding their parents, and 
let tbefe determine the proper punifhment. All the above-mentioned 
paflions, indeed, are violent; and every kind of ftriking likewife is violent. 
It is neceflary, therefore, that every man and every woman fhould always think 
about things of this kind, that an elderly perfon is to be honoured in no 
vol. II. 2 N fmall 
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fmall degree beyond a younger perfon ; that they are fo by the Gods ; 
and muft be fo by men who defign to be faved and be happy. To fee, 
therefore, an elderly flruck by a young man in a city, is fhameful, and 
odious to Divinity. But it feems fit that every young man, when flruck by 
an old man, fhould patiently endure it, through a reverence of his age. 
Let it, therefore, be thus : Every one fhall reverence both in word and 
deed a perfon older than himfelf; and in fuch a manner, that whoever is 
more than twenty years of age, whether male or female, may be reverenced 
as a father or mother; and fo that every young perfon may abflain from 
offering violence to any who are capable of begetting or bringing forth 
children, through regard to the Gods that prefide over births. In a fimilar 
manner, let no violence be offered to a flranger, whether he has refided for 
fbme time in the city, or has but recently taken up his abode in it. For, 
whether he excites contention, of refills an injury, let no one dare to chaflize 
him with blows. But if a flranger fhould dare wantonly to flrike a citizen, 
let him who thinks he ought to be punifhed bring him before the praefedis 
of the city, but not flrike him himfelf, that, by thus refraining from a flranger, 
he may be far from daring to flrike a fellow-citizen. The praefedis of the 
city, reverencing the hofpitable God, fhall examine the affair ; and if it fhall 
appear that the flranger has adfed unjuflly, the citizen fhall give him as 
many lafhes with a whip, as the blows which he received from him, that he 
may prevent him from daring to do the like in future. But if it fhall appear 
that the flranger has not adled unjuflly, after threatening and difgracing the 
perfon that brought him before the praefedis of the city, let both be difmifled. 
If one perfon flrikes another of the lame age with himfelf, or who is a little 
older, but without children, or if an old man flrikes an old man, or one 
youth another, the injured parties may defend themfelves according to nature, 
without weapons, with their naked hands. But if any one who is more than 
forty years of age fhall dare to flrike another, either while the perfon he 
flrikes is attacking another, or defending himfelf, let him be called ruflic, 
illiberal, and fervile ; and he may be confidered as fufficiently punifhed by 
this reproach. And if any one is obedient to thefe admonitions, he will be 
of a tradlable difpofition: but let him who cannot be perfuaded by them, 
and who defpifes this exordium, receive with alacrity the following law : 
If any one flrikes another who is older than himfelf by twenty years or 
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more,—in thefirft place, let him who happens to be prefent at the time, if he 
is neither of an equal age, nor younger, prevent any further violence ; or, if 
he does not prevent it, let him be confidered as unworthy according to law. 
But if he is of the fame age with, or younger than, the perfon {truck, let 
him defend him as if he was his brother or father, or as if he was his 
fuperior. And, befides this, let him be obnoxious to judicial punifhment, 
who, as we have faid, dares to ftrike a perfon older than himfelf: and if he is 
condemned, let him be punifhed with bonds, for not lefs than a year; or for 
a longer time, if it {hall feem proper to the judges by whom he is con¬ 
demned. If a ftranger or an inhabitant {hall ftrike one who is twenty years 
older than himfelf, let the fame law have the fame power, with re{pe£t to 
thofe that are prefent giving him affiftance. And let him who in this cafe 
fhall be condemned, if he is a ftranger, and not an inhabitant of the city, be 
punifhed with bonds for the fpace of two years. But if he is an inhabitant 
of the city, and is not obedient to the laws, let him be punifhed with bonds 
for three years, if the court of juftice does not determine that he fhall be 
punifhed for a longer time. Let whoever happens to be prefent on this 
occafion, and does not give affiftance according to law, be fined. And if he 
poffeffes one of the firft and largeft eftates, let him be fined a mina; but if 
his eftate is of the fecond rank, fifty drachms; if of the third, thirty ; and 
if of the fourth, twenty. Let the court of juftice too refpe£ting all fuch 
particulars confift of the generals of the army, the praefecls of the military 
orders, the governors of tribes, and the mafters of the horle. But with 
refpeft to laws, as it appears, fome are inftituted for the fake of worthy men, 
that they may be inftrufted by them, how they may aflociate with each 
other in a benevolent manner; but others for the fake of thofe who, avoid¬ 
ing difeipline, and being of an intradtable nature, are difpofed to ruffi into 
every kind of vice. It is for thefe that what follows is aflerted, and that 
the legiflator neceflarily eftabliffies laws; at the fame time wilhing, that 
there may never be any occafion to ufe them. Whoever, therefore, dares 
to ftrike his father or mother, or the progenitors of thefe, neither dreading 
the anger of the Gods above, nor the puniftiments which are faid to be 
inflicted under the earth, but, as one who thinks he knows that of which he 
is perfedtly ignorant, dcf'pifes affections which are both antient and aflfented 
to by all men, and in confequence of this acts unlawfully,—fuch a one 
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requires the moft extreme remedy. Death, therefore, is not the laft remedy, 
but the punifhments which are infiifted in Hades are rather ultimate reme¬ 
dies ; and which, though they are moft truly faid to exift, yet are incapable 
of averting fouls of this kind from evil. For, if they were capable, there 
never would be found any who would impioufly dare to ftrike their parents. 
It is requilite, therefore, that the punifhments for crimes of this kind in the 
prefent life, fhould be as much as poftible in no refpeit inferior to thofe which 
are iuflifled in Hades. Let the following law, therefore, be eftablifhed: If any 
one who is not infane fhall dare to ftrike his father or mother, or their fathers 
or mothers,—in the firft place, let any one who is prefent (as was mentioned 
before) give affiftance. And if it is an inhabitant that gives affiftance, let 
him be called to take the principal feat in the games j but if he does not 
give affiftance, let him be perpetually banifhed from the region. If he is 
not an inhabitant, but gives affiftance, let him be praifed ; but if he does 
not give affiftance, let him be blamed. If a flave gives affiftance, let him be 
made free ; but if he does not affift, let him receive a hundred Iafhes with 
a whip. And if this happens in the forum, let the punifhment be infli£ted 
by the prsefefts of the market; but if in any other part of the city, by the 
scdiles. In like manner, if it fhould happen beyond the city, let him be 
punifhed by the governors of the hufbandmeu. If any citizen is prefent 
when a parent is ftruck by his child, whether fuch citizen is a boy, a man, 
or a woman, let him give affiftance, at the fame time exclaiming that fuch 
conduit is impious. But if he does not give affiftance, let him be obnoxious 
to Jupiter Omognius 1 and Patro'ius ’. Laftly, if any one is condemned for 
ftriking his parents, let him, in the firft place, be perpetually banifhed from 
the city to fome other region ; and, in the next place, let him be expelled 
from all facred places and ceremonies; from which if he will not abftain, 
let him be punifhed with blows by the magiftrates that take care of rural 
affairs, and entirely in fuch a manner as they pleafe. And if he returns 
from exile, let him be punifhed with death. If any free-born perfon fhall 
eat or drink with fuch a one, or have any tranfa&ions with him, or volun¬ 
tarily touch him, if he fhould happen to meet with him,—fuch a one fhall 
neither be fuffered to enter into any temple, or forum, nor in fhort into the 

1 Viz. who prtfides over nations and families. * Paternal. 
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city, till he is purified; for he (hould think that he has had communication 
with an execrable fortune. But if, being unperfuaded by the law, he ille¬ 
gally defiles facred places, and the city,—whatever magiftrate, perceiving 
this, does not punilh fuch an one, let him be accufed as guilty of one of the 
greateft crimes. If a (lave (trikes a free-born perfon, whether he is a ft ranger 
or a citizen, let any one who is prefent give afliftance, or be puniflied with 
the above-mentioned fine, according to the value of his eftate. Thofe who 
are prefent, therefore, (hall fuccour the injured perfon, and deliver to him 
the offender bound. Then the injured perfon, receiving him in this con¬ 
dition, (hall give him as many lathes with a whip as he pleafes; obferving, 
at the fame time, not to injure his mafter, to whom he (hall afterwards 
deliver him, to be poffefied according to law. But let the law be this: 
If a (lave ftrikes a free-born perfon, without being ordered to do fo by the 
magiftrates, his mafter, on receiving him bound from the perfon he has 
injured, (hall not free him from his bonds till the Have has perluaded the 
injured perfon that he deferves to be releafed from them. Let the fame laws, 
be adopted for women, in their conduit towards each other, with refpeit to 
all thefe particulars; and for women towards men, and men towards 
women. 
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The following book may be juftly confidered as forming one of the moil 
important parts of the works of Plato, as it demonftrates the exigence of 
divine natures, the immediate progeny of the ineffable principle of things; 
and fhows that they provide for all things, and govern the univerfe with 
juftice. It is alfo important in another point of view, as it inconteftably 
proves that Plato firmly believed in the religion of his country ; though this 
has often been denied by thofe who, being ignorant of its real nature, have 
had no conceptions of its unequalled fublimity. As Proclus, therefore, with 
his ufual depth and fecundity of conception, has admirably elucidated Plato’s 
do&rine on tbefe three important fubje&s, in his firft book On the Theology 
of Plato, the following tranflation from that book is fubjoined for the benefit 
of the reader: 

I. In the Laws thefe three things are afferted by Plato: That there are 
Gods, that they providentially attend to all things, and that they conduct all 
things according to juftice, and receive no perverfion from fubordinate na¬ 
tures. That thefe, then, are the principal of all theological dogmas, is 
obvious to every one. For, what is more principal than the hyparxis of 
the Gods, or than beneficent providence, or immutable and undeviating 
power? through which the Gods produce fecondary natures uniformly, and 
preferve and convert them to themfelves with perfedl purity: they indeed 
governing others, but being in no refpeft paffive to things fubordinate, nor 
changed together with the variety of the objects of their providential energy. 
We fhall learn, however, in what manner thefe things are naturally diftin- 
guifhed, if we endeavour firft to comprehend by a reafoning procefs the 
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icientific method of Plato in each of thcfc fubjedts, and, prior to the reft, by 
what irreprehenfible arguments he proves that there are Gods ; and, in the 
next place, confider the problems which are fufpended from this. 

Of all beings, then, it is neceffary that fome 'ftiould move only, that 
others ftiould be moved only, and that the natures which fubfift between 
thefe ftiould both be moved and move; and this in fuch a manner, that 
either they muft neceflarily be moved by others, and move others, or be 
felf-motive. Thefe four hypoftafes 1 * fucceed each other in an orderly pro- 
greffion. For, prior to that which is moved only, and is paftive to other 
primary caufes, is that which moves others, and is moved by others; and 
beyond this is the felf-motive nature, originating from itfelf, and, in confe- 
quence of moving itfelf, imparting to others alfo the reprefentation of being 
moved. And after all thofe which participate of efficient or paftive motion 
the immovable nature fucceeds. For every thing felf-motive, as poffefling 
its perfection in a life attended with mutation and interval, is fufpended 
from another more antient caufe, which always fubfifts according to the fame 
things, and after the fame manner, and whole life is not according to time, 
but in eternity : for time is tho image of eternity. If, therefore, all things 
which are moved by themfelves ire moved according to time, but the eter¬ 
nal form of motion is beyond that which is borne along according to time, the 
felf-motive nature will be the f ond in order, and not the firft among beings. 
And again, that which moves others, and is moved by others, mtpft necef- 
farily be fufpended from a felf-motive nature : and not this only, but like- 
wife every alter-motive compofition or conftitution of things, as the Athenian 
gueft demonftrates. For, fays he, if every thing which is moved fhoul 
flop 3 4 , there will not be that whiph is firft moved, unlefs the felf-motive 
natures have a fubfiftence in beings. For the immovable is by no means 
naturally adapted to be moved, nor would it then be that which is firft 
moved. And the alter-motive nature will require another moving power. The 
felf-motive nature, therefore, alone, as beginning its energy from itfelf, will 

1 HypoJIafts (birctTaaif) is an individualfubjijience. 

3 The force of this argument for the exiftence of a felf-motive nature is very great. If all 

motion were to (top, whence could it again originate ? Not from the immovable ; for it is a 
mover only, and therefore cannot be that which is firft moved. Nor could motibn originate 
from the alter-motive nature; for this, as its name implies, derives its motion from another. 

4 move 
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move itfelf, and others alfo, in a fecondary degree. For a nature of this 
kind imparts to things alter-motive the power of being moved, in the fame 
manner as the immovable inferts in all things the power of moving. And 
again, in the third place, that which is moved only, we muft primarily fuf- 
pend from the natures which are moved by another, but which move others. 
For it is requifite that both other things, and the feries of natures which are 
moved, and which extends fupernally as far as to the order of things laft, 
fhould be filled with their proper media. All bodies, therefore, belong to things 
which are naturally adapted to be moved only, and to be paffive. For they 
are effe&ive of nothing, on account of pofleffing an hypoftafis endued with 
interval, and participating of magnitude and bulk; fince whatever is effbdtive 
and motive of other things naturally makes and moves in confequence of 
employing an incorporeal power. 

Of incorporeal natures, however, fome are divifible about bodies, and 
others are exempt from fuch a diftribution about the laft of things. The 
natures, therefore, which are divided about the bulks of bodies, whether 
they confift in qualities, or in material forms, belong to the natures which 
are moved by another, but which move others. For thefe, becaufe they 
have an incorporeal allotment, participate of the power of moving ; but 
again, becaule they are divided about bodies, and, in confequence of this, 
are deprived of the power of verging to themfelves, are diftributed together 
with their fubjedls, and are replete with fluggilhnefs from thefe, they re¬ 
quire a moving power which is not borne along to foreign feats, but 
poflefifes an hypoftafis in itfelf. Where, then, fhall we have that which 
moves itfelf? For things which are extended into bulks and intervals, or 
which are divided in thefe, and confift about them iufeparably, muft of 
neceflity either be alone moved, or move in confequence of being moved by 
others. But it is requifite, as we have before faid, that the felf-motive nature 
fhould be prior to thefe, which is eftablilhed in itfelf, and not in others, and 
which fixes its energies in itlelf, and not in things fubordinate to itfelf. 
There is, therefore, fome other nature exempt from bodies, both in the 
heavens and the much-mutable elements, from which the power of being 
moved is primarily imparted to bodies. If, then, it be requifite to difeover 
what fuch an eflence is, we (hall a£t rightly in following Socrates, and con¬ 
sidering what that nature is, which, by being prefent to things alter-motive, 
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imparts to them a reprefentation of felf-motion, and to which of the above- 
mentioned natures we fhould afcribe the power of being moved from them- 
felves. For all inanimate things are alone alter-motive, and their paffive 
properties are naturally derived from a power externally moving and im¬ 
pelling. 

If, therefore, the felf-motive is more antient than the alter-motive 
eflence, but foul is primarily felf-motive, from which the image of felf- 
motion pervades to bodies, foul will be beyond bodies, and the motion of 
every body will be the progeny of foul, and of its internal motion. Hence, 
it is neceflary that the whole of heaven, and all the bodies it contains, pof- 
fefling fuch a variety of motion, and thefe moved according to nature (for 
to every body of this kind a circular me ion is natural '), fhould have ruling 
fouls, effentially more antient than bodies moving in theml'elves, and fuper- 
nally illuminating bodies with the pow< r of being moved. With refpeft to 
thefe fouls, therefore, which orderl\ diftribute the whole world, and its 
parts, and move and vitalize every thing corporeal, and which, of itfelf, is. 
deftitute of life, infpiring the caufc of motion,—with refpect to thefe, it is 
neceflary that they fhould either move all things rationally, or according to' 
a contrary mode, which it is not lawful to aflert. But if this world, and 
every thing which has an orderly fubfiftence in it, and which is equably 
moved and perpetually borne along according to nature, are referred to an 
irrational foul, which both moves itfelf and other things, neither the order of 
the periods, nor motion effentially bounded according to one reafon, nor 
the pofition of bodies, nor any thing elfe which is generated according to 
nature, will have a liable caufe, and which is able to arrange every thing 
according to the fame things, and after the fame manner. For every thing 
irrational is naturally adapted to be adorned by another, fince, of itfelf, it is 
indefinite and inordinate. But to commit all heaven to a thing of this kind, 
and a circulation which revolves according to the fame reafon, and after the 
fame manner, by no means accords with the nature of things, nor with our 
undifeiplined conceptions. If, on the contrary, an intelieflual and rational 
foul governs all things, and if every thing which eternally revolves is under 
the dominion of fuch a foul, and there is nothing of wholes deftitute of foul 

* See the Introduction to my Tranflation of Ariftotle’s Metaphyfics. 
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(for, as Theophraftus fomewhere obferves, no body that is honourable is 
deprived of this power),—if this be the cafe, whether has it this intelleauai *, 
perfect, and beneficent nature, according to participation, or according to 
effence ? For, if according to effence, every l'oul mull necdfarily be of this 
kind, if each, according to its own nature, is felf-motive. But if it is intel¬ 
leauai according to participation, there will be another intellea in energy 
more antient than foul, which will poflefs intelleaion effentially, and which 
comprehends in itfelf, by its very effence, an uniform knowledge of wholes; 
fince it is alfo neceffary that the foul which is effentialized according to 
reafon, fhould poffefs a fubfiftence according to intellea through participation, 
and that an intelleauai nature fhould be twofold,—one primarily in a divine 
intellea itfelf, and another fecondarily in foul, and ptoceeding from this 
divine intellea. 

You may alfo add, if you are willing, the prefence of intelleauai illu¬ 
mination in body. For whence is the whole of this heaven either fpheric, 
or carried in a circle, and is rolled round the fame according to one definite 
order? How is it always immutably allotted the fame idea and power 
according to nature, unlefs it participate of the effeaive nature of form 
according to intellea ? For foul is the fupplier of motion ; but the caufe of 
a liable condition, and which leads back the fluauating mutation of things 
which are moved, to famenefs, and to a life bounded according to one 
reafon, and a circulation fubfifting after the fame manner, muff evidently 
be fuperior to foul. 

Body, therefore, and the whole of this fenfible effence, belong to alter- 
motive natures ; but foul is felf-motive, binding in itfelf all corporeal motions; 
and prior to this is immovable intellea. Nor muff you conceive that this 
immovable nature of intellea is fuch as that which we fay is fluggilh, void 
of life, and without fpirit; for it is the leading caufe of all motion, and the 
fountain of all life, as well of that which is converted to itfelf, as of that 
which has its hypoftafis in other natures. Through thefe caufes the world 
is called by Timaeus an animated intelleauai animal. It is denominated an 
animal from its own nature, and the life which pervades to it from foul, 
and which is divided about it; but animated, from the prefence of a divine 

? Intuitive perception is the chara&criftic of intellect, ns difcur&ve energy of the rational foul. 
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foul in it; and intellectual, from the government of intellect. For a fuffi- 
cient fopply of life, the government of foul, and the communication of 
intellect, conneCtedly contain the whole of heaven. 

But if this intellect is intellect according to effence, fince the very being 
of intelled confifts in intelleCtion, and Timasus, demonftrating this, calls it 
divine, for he lays that foul ', receiving a divine intellect, is rightly and pru¬ 
dently dilciplined,—if this be the cafe, it is necelfary that the whole of 
heaven Ihouid be fufpended from the deity * of this intellect, and that motion 
fhould be prefent to this univerfe from foul, but perpetual permanency and 
a fubfiftence after the fame manner from intellect, and one union, concord 
in itfelf, lympathy and an all-perfeCt meafure, from a unity through which 
intellect is uniform, foul is one, and every being is a whole and perfeCt, 
according to its nature. It is alio necelfary that every thing fecondary, 
together with the perfection in its own proper nature, fhould alfo partici¬ 
pate from an order eltablilhed above it of another more excellent idiom. 
For that which is corporeal, being alter-motive, derives the appearance of 
felf-motivc power from foul, and is through it an animal. But foul, being 
lelt-motive, participates of life according to intellect, and, energizing tem¬ 
porally, poffelfes uncealing energy and ever-vigilant life from its vicinity to 
intellect. And intellect, poffelfing its life in eternity, and in an elfence ever 
in energy, and fixing all its intelligence colleCtively in itfelf, is perfedly 
divine, through a caufe prior to itfelf, or, in other words, from the unity 
which it participates. For, as Plotinus fays, it has twofold energies, fome 
as intellect, and others as being inebriated with neCtar 3 : and, in another 
place, that this intellect is a God, through that prior to itfelf which is not 
intellect. Juft as foul, by that fummit of itfelf which is above foul, is intel¬ 
lect ; and body, through a power prior to body, is foul. 

All things, therefore, as we have laid, are fufpended from unity through 
intellect and foul as media. And intellect is, indeed, uniform, or has the 
form of unity ; but foul is mentiform, or has the form of intellect; and 
the body of the world is vital. Every thing, in Ihort, is fufpended from 
that which is prior to itfelf. And, with refpeCt to the things pofterior to 

1 i. e. the foul of the world. a See the Introduff ion to the Parmenides. 

3 That is, as energizing fuper-intellettually through its unity, which is the bloflom of its 
ellence, and which abides in unproceeding union in the ineffable caufe of all. 
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thofe above mentioned, one enjoys a divine nature more nearly, and another 
more remotely. And deity, indeed, is prior to an intellectual effence, in 
which, as in a vehicle, it firft rides; but intellect is moll divine, as being 
deified prior to other things. Soul is divine, fo far as it requires an intel¬ 
lectual medium ; and the body which participates of fuch a foul, fo far as it 
participates, is, indeed, divine (for the illumination of divine light fupernally 
pervades as far as to the lafl: dependance), but, fimply confidered, is not 
divine. But foul, by looking to intellect, and living from itfelf, is primarily 
divine. 

The fame reafoning, alfo, mud be adopted with refpeCt to each of the whole 
fpheres, and the bodies which they contain. For all thefe imitate the whole 
of heaven, fince they have a perpetual allotment. And the fublunary ele¬ 
ments are not entirely mutable according to effence, but abide, according to 
their •wholenejfej 1 , in the univerfe, and comprehend in themfelves partial 
animals: for every ‘wholenefs has, in conjunction with itfelf, more partial 
hypoftafes. As, therefore, in the heavens the number of the ftars proceeds 
in conjunction with the whole fpheres, and as, in earth, a multitude of 
terreflrial partial animals fubfifts, together with its wholenefs,—in like man¬ 
ner, I think it is neceffary, that in the wholes which are fituated between 
heaven and earth, every element fliould be filled with its proper numbers. 
For how, in the extremes, can wholes, which fubfift prior to parts, be 
arranged with their parts, unlefs there is alfo the fame analogy in the 
media ? 

But if each of the fpheres is an animal, is perpetually eilablifiied after the 
fame manner, and gives completion to the univerfe, fo far as it has life 
always primarily participating of foul, but, fo far as it preferves its own 
order immutably in the world, is comprehended by intellect, and fo far as it 
is one and a whole, being the leader of its proper parts, is illuminated by 
divine union,—if this be the cafe, not only the univerfe, but each of its per¬ 
petual parts, is animated, endued with intellect, and as much as poffible 
fimilar to the whole. For each of thefe is a univerfe, with refpeCt to its 
kindred multitude. In fliort, there is one wholenefs with a corporeal form 
of the univerfe, but many others under this, depending on this one; one 

1 Each of the elements is a tuholmefs from the pofleffion of one perfeCt form which remains 
perpetually the fame.—See the Introduction to the Timseus. 
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foul of the world, and after this others orderly diftributing, in conjunction 
with it, its whole parts with inviolable purity ; one intellect, and an intel¬ 
lectual number under this participated by thef’e fouls; and one God who 
conneCtedly contains all mundane and fupermundane natures, and a multi¬ 
tude of other Gods who diftribute intellectual effences, the fouls fufpended 
from thefe, and all the parts of the world. For, it is impoffible that every 
progeny of nature fhould be generative of things limilar to itfelf, but that 
wholes, and the firfl things in the univerfe, fhould not in a much greater 
degree extend in themfelves the exemplar of fuch like propagation. For the 
fimilar is more allied to, and more naturally accords with, the fimilar, from 
the reafon of caufe, than with the dillimilar; and, in like manner, the fame 
than the different, and bound than the infinite. And thus much concerning 
the firft particular, or the exigence of the Gods. 

II. Let us now direCt our attention to the fecond thing demonftrated In 
the following book, viz. that the Gods providentially attend both to wholes 
and parts. That which is felf-motive, then, is the principle of motion and 
being to all mundane natures ; and life proceeds from foul, together with 
local and other motions. A progreffion, likewife, into being is derived from 
this; and, by a much greater priority, from an intellectual efience, which 
binds in itfelf the life of things fclf-motive, and precedes, according to caufe,. 
all temporal energy. But in a ftill greater degree is this progreffion into 
being derived from an hyparxis, characterized by unity, which contains both 
intellect and foul, fills with total goods, and proceeds to the laft of things. 
For all the parts of the world are not able to participate of life, nor of in¬ 
tellect and gnoflic power; but all things participate of the one , as far as to- 
matter itfelf, wholes and parts, things according to nature and the.con¬ 
traries to thefe, and nothing is deflitute of a caufe of this, kind ; nor can any 
thing which participates of being be deprived of the one.. If, therefore, thp, 
Gods, who are characterized by unity, produce all things, and contain all 
things in their unknown comprehending powers,, how is it poliible that they 
fhould not alfo contain a providence, fupcrnally pervading as far as to the 
mod partial natures ? For it is every where fit that offspring fhould enjoy, 
the care of their caufes. But all alter-motive are the progeny of felf-motive 
natures; and things which fubfift in time, either according to the whole or 
a part of tire whole of time, are the effects of things eternal; becaufe per¬ 
petual 
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petual being is the caufe of being which fometimes has a fubfiftence. 
Divine and tingle genera, likewife, prefubfift as caufes of the fubfiftence of 
all multiplied natures ; and, in Ihort, there is no multitude of effences or 
powers which is not allotted its generation from the one. It is neceffary 
therefore, that all thefe fhould partake of the providence of preceding caufes, 
being vivified, indeed, by the Gods that are conne&ed with fouls, and cir¬ 
cularly moved according to temporal periods ; but participating the perma¬ 
nent eftablifhment of forms from the intellectual Gods ': and receiving in 
themfelves the prefence of union, meafure, and the diftribution of good, 
from the firft ’ Gods. Hence it is neceflarv, either that the Gods fhould 
know their productions, becaufe a providential care of their own offspring is 
natural to them, and that they fhould not only give fubfiftence to fecondary 
natures, and impart life, effence, and union, but alfo comprehend the pri¬ 
mary caufe of the good in thefe; or, that, being Gods, they fhould be igno¬ 
rant, which it is not lawful to affert, of what is proper to every thing. For 
what ignorance can there be of things beautiful, with the caufes of beauty, 
or of things good, with thofe who are allotted an hyparxis bounded in the 
nature of the good ? 

Indeed, if the Gods are ignorant of their progeny, neither do fouls govern 
the univerfe according to intellect, nor are intellects carried in fouls, nor 
prior to thefe do the unities of the Gods contract all knowledge in them¬ 
felves, which we have granted from preceding demonftrations. But, if the 
Gods know their progeny, being the fathers, leaders, and rulers, of all things 
in the world, and to thefe, being fuch, the care of the things governed, con* 
fequent to, and generated by, them, pertains,—whetherfhall we fay that thefe, 
knowing the law according to nature, are able to give completion to it, or, 
that through imbecility of providence they are deprived of their poffeflions 
or progeny, or whatever elfe you may think proper to call them ? For, if 
through imbecility they abandon the care of all things, what is the caufe of 
this imbecility ? For they do not move things externally, nor are other things 
the caufes of effence, while the Gods merely affume the government of 
what others have produced, but as from the ftern of a fhip they direft all 

* It is neceffary here in the original, after the word *aT«jTa«»>j, to add r* ruv m/uv 9 mv. 

* Viz. from the intelligible Gods, who are wholly characterized by the fupereffential. See the 
Iatrodu&ion to the Parmenides. 
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things, imparting being, containing the meafures of life, and diftributing the 
powers of energy to energizing natures. VV hether alio are they incapable 
of providentially attending to all things at once, or do not leave any part 
deftitute of their prefiding care ? And if they are not curators of all things in 
the world, whether do they provide for greater things, but negledt leffer? 
Or do they take care indeed of leffer things, but pay no attention to fucb 
as are greater ? For, if we fimilarly deprive them of a providential attention 
to all things through imbecility, how, attributing to them that which is 
greater, viz. the produ&ion of all things, can we avoid granting what is 
naturally confequcnt to this, that they providentially attend to their offspring? 
For it is the province of a power which makes a greater thing, to diredt 
alfo a leffer. But if the Gods take care of leffer things, but negledt greater, 
how can this mode of providence be right ? For the more allied and the 
more fimilar are naturally more adapted to the communication of good, 
which the Gods impart. And, if the firlf of mundane natures are thought 
worthy of providential attention and of the perfection emanating from the 
Gods, but the Divinities are incapable of proceeding as- far as to the laft 
of things, what is that which will reftrain their being prefent to all things ? 
What will interrupt their unenvying energy ? How can thofe who are 
capable of effecting greater things, be imbecil with reipedt to dominion over 
leffer? Or how will thofe who produce the eflence even of the minutefi things, 
through impotenev not be the lords of their perfection ? For alt thefe things 
oppofc our natural conceptions. It remains, therefore, that the Gods muft 
know what is adapted to every thing, and poffefs a power perfeCtive of, and 
a dominion which rules over, all things. But if they know what is accord¬ 
ing to nature, and this, to thole that generate all things, is to take care of all 
things, an abundance of power is not deprived of this providential attention. 

It may alfo be inquired, whether the will of providence is in the Gods ? 
or whether this alone is'wanting to their knowledge and power, and that, 
on this account, things are deprived of their care ? For if, knowing what is 
adapted to themfelves, and being able to fill the objedls of their knowledge, 
they are not willing to provide for their own progeny, they will be indigent 
of goodnefs, will be no longer unenvious, and, by fuch an hypothecs, we fliall 
lubvert the hyparxis according to which they are effentialized. For the very 
being of the Gods is conftitutcd in goodnefs, and in this they poffefs their 
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hypoftafis. But to provide for fubjeCt natures, is to impart to them a certain 
good. By depriving the Gods therefore of providence, do we not at the 
lame time deprive them of goodnefs ? And, depriving them of goodnefs, do 
we not alfo ignorantly fubvert their hyparxis ? By every neceffitv ", there¬ 
fore, goodnefs is confequent to the very being of the Gods. And this being 
admitted, it follows that they do not depart from a providential attention to 
fecondary natures, through indolence, or imbecility, or ignorance; and 
again, as confequent to this, it muft be admitted, that they poflefs the moft 
excellent knowledge, undefiled power, and unenvying will. 

Thus providing, therefore, for all things, they appear to be in no refpeift 
deficient in the fupply of goods. Let no one, however, fuppofe a providence of 
fuch a kind, as to extend the Gods about fecondary natures, and deprive 
them of their exempt tranfcendency, or afcribe to them, who are eftabliffied 
far remote from all mortal moleftation, a bufy energy, and laborious life. 
For their bleffednefs is not willing to be defiled with the difficulty of ad- 
miniftration.; fmce the life alfo of worthy men is attended with facility of 
energy, and is free from moleftation and pain. But all labours which are 
the confequence of perturbation, arife from the impediments of matter. If, 
however, it be requifite to define the mode in which the providence of the 
Gods energizes, we uraft eftablilh it to be fpontaneous, undefiled, immaterial 
and ineffable. For they do not govern all things in the lame manner as 
men when they providentially attend to their own affairs, viz. by inquiring 
■what is fit, inveftigating the good of any particular by dubious reafonings, 
directing their view to externals, and following effeCts; but, previoufly 
affirming in themfelves the meafures of wholes, producing from themfelves 
the effences of things, and looking to themfelves, in a filent path, they lead, 
perfect, and fill ail things with good, neither producing fimilar to nature, which 
alone energizes by its very eflence without free deliberation, nor like par¬ 
tial fouls, who energize in conjunction with will, and are deprived of effential 
operation, but they comprehend both thefe in profound union. And they 
will, indeed, what they are able to effeCt by their very eflence ; but, being 
able to accompliih, and producing all things by their very eflence, they con¬ 
tain, in unenvying will, the caufe of production. What bufy energy, there- 

? In the original inliead of sr atammixm, we find norm apntn. 
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fore, what moleftation, what punifhment of Ixion, can be faid to give com¬ 
pletion to the providence of the Gods, unlefs to impart good in any way is 
laborious to a divine nature ? But that which is according to nature is not 
laborious to any thing: for it is not laborious to fire to impart heat, nor to 
fnow to refrigerate, nor, in fhort, to bodies to energize according to their 
proper powers. Nor, prior to bodies, is it laborious to natures to nourifh, 
or generate, or increafe; for thefe are the works of natures. Nor again, 
prior to thefe, to fouls : for many of the energies of thefe are from free 
deliberation ; and they move many things and excite many motions by their 
very effence, through their prefence alone. So that, if the communication 
of good is natural to the Gods, providence alfo is natural to them; and this 
we fhould fay is effected by the Gods with facility, and by their very effence 
alone. But if thefe things are not natural to the Divinities, neither will 
they be naturally good : for good imparts good; juft as life gives fubfiftence 
to another'life, and intellect to intelle&ual illumination. And whatever is 
primary in every nature generates that which has a fecondary fubfiftence. 

What, however, is moft illuftrious in the Platonic theology is this, that 
neither does it convert the exempt effence of the Gods to fecondary natures, 
through the care of things fubordinate, nor diminifh their providential pre¬ 
fence to all things, through their undefiled tranfcendency ; but, at the fame 
time that it affigns to them that which is feparate in hypoftafis, and un¬ 
mingled with every deterior nature, it celebrates them as extending to all 
things, and as taking care of and adorning their proper progeny. For the 
manner in which they pervade through all things is not corporeal, like that 
of light through the air, nor divilible about bodies, as that of nature, nor 
converted to things fubordinate, as that of a partial foul; but it is feparate 
from, and unconverted to, body, is immaterial, unmingled, unreftrained, 
uniform, primary, and tranfcendently exempt. In fhort, fuch 1 a mode of 
divine providence muft be underftood in the prefent cafe; fince it is evident 
that there is a peculiar mode of providence according to every order of the 

1 Viz. This general mode of providence is applicable to all the .Gods; but a peculiar mode is 
alfo united with it. For the providence of faperior Gods is more universal, but that of the infe¬ 
rior Deities more particular. In fhort, the providence of the Gods is varied according to the 
fubje&s, times, and places of its energy ; not that the diverfity of the latter produces, but, on the 
contrary, proceeds from, the variety of the former# 
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Gods. _ For foul is faid to provide for things fecondary in one way, and 
in tel left in another; but Deity, which is prior to intelleft, tratifcendently 
provides for all that intelleft and foul provide. And of the Gods themfelves 
there is one providence of the fublunary, and another of the celeftial. And 
of thofe beyond the world there are many orders; but the mode of providence 
is varied in each. 

III. In the third place, let us confider how we are to underftand the im¬ 
mutability of a divine nature, which conduftsall things according tojuftice, 
without departing from undeviating reftitude, both in the providence of all 
other things and of human affairs. This, then, I think, mud be apparent to 
every one, that every where that which governs according to nature, and 
pays every attention to the felicity of the governed, muft lead and direft 
them to that which is befi. For neither will the pilot, in governing lailors and 
a lhip, have any other principal'end than the fafety of thofe that fail in the 
veflel, and of the veffel itfelf; nor will the phyfician, being the curator of 
the fick, either cut the body, or adminifler medicines for the fake of any 
thing elfe than the health of the fubjefts of his care ; nor can it be faid that 
the general or guardian looks to any other end, than the latter the liberty of 
thofe whom he preferves, and the former that of his foldiers. Nor does any 
other, to whom the government and care of any thing are committed, endea¬ 
vour to fubvert the good of his charge, over which he prefides, and, aiming at 
which, he difpofes every thing pertaining to the objefts of his government in 
a becoming manner. If, therefore, we grant that the Gods are the go¬ 
vernors of all things, and acknowledge that their providence is extended 
to all things, goodnefs being the charafteriftic of their nature, and that 
they poffefs every virtue, how is it poffible for them to negleft the felicity of 
the fubjefts of their providential energy ? Or how can they be inferior to 
other leaders in the providence of things fubordinate ? fince the Gods always 
look to that which is better, and eftablifh this as the eud of all their govern¬ 
ment ; but other leaders overlook the good of men, and embrace vice rather 
than virtue, being perverted by the gifts of the depraved. In fhort, whether 
you are willing to call them leaders, or governors, or guardians, or fathers, 
a divine nature will not appear to be indigent of any one of fuch-like appel¬ 
lations. For all things venerable and honourable fubfift in them primarily : 
and, on this account, here alfo fome things are naturally more venerable 
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and honourable than others, becaufe they bear an ultimate refemblance of 
the Gods. But what occafion is there to infill any further on this r For we 
hear, I think, paternal, guardian, ruling, and Paeonian powers celebrated by 
thofe who are (killed in divine concerns. How is it pofiible, therefore, that 
the images of the Gods, when fubfifiing according to nature, and aiming 
at their proper end, Ihould provide for the well-being of the fubjeCts of their 
government, but that the Gods themfelves, with whom the whole of good, real 
and true virtue, and an innoxious life, refide, Ihould notdireCl their govern¬ 
ment to the virtue and vice of men ? And how do they evince ' that virtue is 
victorious, but that vice is vanquifihed in the univerfe ? Indeed, by admitting 
that they attend to the worlhip of the depraved, we mull alfo admit that they 
corrupt the meafures of juftice, fubvert the boundary of undeviating fcience, 
and evince that the gifts of vice are more honourable than the purfuits of 
virtue. Such a mode of providence, however, is neither profitable to thofe 
that lead, nor to thofe that are led. For to thofe that have become vicious 
there will be no liberation from guilt, becaufe offenders always endeavour 
to anticipate juftice, and decline the meafures of defert. But it will be 
necefiary that the Gods (which it is not lawful to aflert) ftiould regard the 
vice of the fubjeCts of their providence, negleCt their true lafety, and be alone 
the caufes of thadowy goods. This univerfe, too, muft be filled with dif- 
order and incurable perturbation, depravity abiding in it, and muft: be in a 
condition fimilar to that of badly-governed cities; though, is it not perfectly 
impoffible that parts fhould be governed according to nature rather than 
wholes, human affairs than things divine, and images than primary caufes ? 

So that if rulers among men rule with rectitude, honouring feme and dis¬ 
gracing others, and every where directing the works of vice by the meafures 
of virtue,—by a much greater neceflity muft the Gods, who are the leaders 
of wholes, be immutable ; for men, through a fimilitude to the Gods, are 
allotted this virtue. But, if we acknowledge that men who corrupt the fafety 
and well-being of thofe who are governed by them, imitate in a greater 
degree the providence of the Gods, we (hall forget that, at the fame time, we 
entirely abolifh the truth concerning the Gods, and the tranfcendency of 

* Proclus here alludes to the Chaldrean Oracles, of one of which the fentence, “ Virtue is 
victorious, but vice is vanquished in the univerfe," is a part, as appears from his Commentary on 
the Republic, p. 376. 
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virtue. For this I think is obvious to every one, that what is more fimilar 
to the Gods is more blefled than that which is deprived of them through 
diffimilitude and diverfity. So that, if here, indeed, the uncorrupted and 
undeviating form of providence is honourable, in a much greater degree muft 
it be honourable with the Gods. But if with them mortal gifts are more 
venerable than the divine meafures of juftice,—with men, alfb, earth-born 
will be more fufficient than Olympian goods to perfedt felicity, and the 
blandilhments of vice than the works of virtue. Through thefe demonftra- 
tions, therefore, Plato, in this book, delivers to us the hyparxis of the Gods, 
their providential care extending to all things, and their immutable energy, 
which things are, indeed, common to all the Gods, but have a leading dignity 
and a primary fubfiftence according to nature in the dodtrine concerning the 
divinities. For this triad appears fupernally pervading from the occult 
genera as far as to the mod partial progreffions, in the divine orders; fince 
a uniform hyparxis, a power providential of all fecondary natures, and an 
intelledt undeviating and immutable, fubfift in all the Gods, as well in thofe 
prior to the world, as in thofe of a mundane charadteriftic. 
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After the Taws refpe&ing wounds, let the following general law be 
eftablifhed refpedling violence of every kind; that no one (hall carry or 
fake away any thing belonging to another, or ufe his neighbour’s property, 
if he has not obtained the confent of its pofleffor. For all the above-men¬ 
tioned evils have depended, depend at prefent, and will depend on a thing 
of this kind- But the greateft of the remaining evils are the intemperance 
and infolence of young men. The firft of thefe confifts in infolent and inju¬ 
rious behaviour towards facred concerns. And the intemperance and info¬ 
lence of young men are particularly mighty evils when they take place in 
public and holy affairs, or in any common part of the tribes, or any other 
communions of this kind. But the fecond of thefe crimes, and which rank 
in the fecond place, are thofe committed towards private facred concerns 
and fepulchres. Thofe of the third rank, feparate from the above-mentioned 
particulars, confift in infolent behaviour towards parents. The fourth kind 
of infolence takes place when any one, defpifing the magiftrates, takes away 
or ufes any thing belonging to them, contrary to their intention. The fifth 
confifls in nnjuftly calling to account the political condudl of any citizen. 
And for each of thefe a common law muff be eftablifhed. For, with refpedt 
to facrilege, we have fummarily (aid in what manner it ought to be punifhed, 
if it is committed with violence and fecrecy. Let us now fpeak concerning 
the punifhment which thofe ought to fuffer who fpeak or adi in an infolent 
manner towards the Gods, premifing firft of all the following particulars, 
as an atonement. He who believes that there are Gods, conformably to the 
laws, will never at any time voluntarily a£t in an impious manner, or fpeak 
4 illegally. 
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illegally. But he who does fo will fufter one of thefe three things: either 
he will not believe that there are Gods ; or he will believe that there are, 
but that they take no care of human affairs ; or, in the third place, he will 
believe that they are eafily appeafed by facrifices and prayers. 

Clin. What then (hall we do, and what fhall we fay to them ? 

Guest. O good man! let us, in the firft place, hear what Iprophely they 
will jocofely fay in contempt of us. 

Clin. What ? 

Guest. They will, perhaps, in a reviling manner thus addrefs us:— 
O Athenian gueft, you Lacedaemonian, and you Cnoffian, you fpeak the 
truth. For fome of us are by no means of opinion that there are Gods; 
others among us believe that they take no care of human affairs ; and others, 
that they may eafily be appeafed by facrifices and prayers, agreeably to what 
you faid. But we think it proper, in the fame manner as it appeared pro¬ 
per to you refpefting laws, that before you threaten us feverely you fliould 
endeavour to perfuade and teach us that there are Gods, adducing for this 
purpofe lufficient arguments ; and likewife, that they are beings too excel¬ 
lent to be allured in an unjuft manner by any gifts. For, now often hearing 
thefe, and other fuch particulars, afferted by the beft of poets, rhetoricians, 
prophets, priefts, and ten thoufand others, the greater part of us do not 
turn from ailing unjuftly, but we endeavour by fuch conduit to obtain a 
remedy for our evils. But from legifiators who confefs themfelves not to 
be ruftic, but mild, we think it reafonable to expeil that they fhould endea¬ 
vour to perfuade us that there are Gods ; fo that, though they may not fpeak 
better than others refpeiting the exiftence of the Divinities, yet they may 
fpeak better with rcfpe£t to truth. And perhaps, indeed, we may be per- 
fuaded by you. If, therefore, we fpeak in a proper manner, comply with 
our requeft. 

Clin. It appears therefore eafy, O gueft, to fhow the truth of this 
affertion, that there are Gods. 

Guest. How ? 

Clin. In the firft place, the earth and fun, all the ftars, and the feafons 
fo beautifully adorned and diftinguifhed by months and years, evince the truth 
of this affertion. To which we may add, that all men, both Greeks and 
Barbarians, believe that there are Gods. 
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Guest. O blefled man, I am afraid for the depraved, (for I will not ever 
fay that I am alhamed of them,) left you fhould defpife them. For you are 
ignorant with refpetft to the caufe of the difference between them and others, 
and think that their fouls are impelled to an impious life through the incon¬ 
tinence alone of pleafures and defires. 

Clin. But what other caufe is there, O gueft, befides this ? 

Guest. One, of which you are nearly entirely ignorant, through living 
remote from fuch characters. 

Clin. What is it ? 

Guest. A certain ignorance of a very grievous nature, and which appears 
to be the greateft prudence. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. There are certain writings among us, partly in verfe and partly 
in profe, which, as I underftand, you have not, through the virtue of your 
polity. The moft antient of thefc writings affert, -refpe&ing the Gods, that 
the nature of Heaven, and of the other Divinities, was firft generated ; and 
at no great diftance from the beginning of thefe compofitions, the generation 
of the Gods, and their difcourfes with each other, are related. It is not 
ealy to cenfure thefe writings, on account of their antiquity, whether they 
may be properly adapted to the hearers of them, or not. But I (hall never 
praife them as ufeful, nor as in every refpeCt fpeaking properly refpeifting 
the reverence and honour which is due to parents. Let us, therefore, difmifs 
and bid farewel to the writings of the antients, and fpeak of them in fuch 
a manner as is pleafing to the Gods. But let us accufe fuch afiertiens of 
junior wife men as are the caufes of evil. Their alfertions, then, produce 
the following effedt:—When you and I, as arguments that there are Gods, 
adduce the fun and moon, the ftars, and the earth, as Gods and Divine 
natures,—others, perfuaded by thele wife men, will fay that they are earth 
and ftones, incapable of paying any attention to human affairs, though they 
are celebrated as Divinities in difcourfes well calculated to procure per- 
fuafion. 

Clin. Such an affertion, O gueft, would be of a dangerous nature, even 
if I was the only one that heard it; but now, fince it is heard by many, it 
is ftill more dangerous. 

Guest. What then ought we to fay, and what ought we to do? Shall 
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we apologize as if we were accufed by fome impious perfon for a fling in a 
dire manner by eftablifhing laws as if there were Gods ? Or (hall we bid 
farewel to thefe, and again return to the difcuffion of laws, that this our 
preface to the laws may not become more extended than is proper ? For 
our difcourfe will be far from being fhort, if we fufficiently exhibit what is 
lieceffary to men prone to impiety ; wi(h to deter them from wickednefs; 
to render them indignant with what is bafe; and afterwards to eftablifh laws 
in a proper manner. 

Clin. But, O gueft, we have often faid in the courfe of this ffiort time, 
that in the prefent difcuffion brevity is not to be preferred to prolixity. For 
nothing (according to the faying) purfues us urging. But it would be ridi¬ 
culous, and at the fame time bafe, to prefer that which is ffiorter to that 
which is beft. For it will be a thing of no fmall confequence if our difcourfe 
fhall pofiefs any perfuaftve arguments that there are Gods, that they are 
good, and that they honour juftice far more than men. For this will be 
nearly the mod beautiful and excellent preface to all our laws. Without 
any moleftation, therefore, and delay, let us, to the utmofl of our power, 
omit nothing which may tend to perfuade that thefe things are fo. 

Guest. What you have juft now faid appears to me to call us to prayer, 
fince you excite yourfelf with alacrity to the enfuing difcourfe, and do not 
admit of any further delay. But how can any one, without anger, f[teak con¬ 
cerning the exigence of the Gods, as if it was a thing of a doubtful nature ? 
For it necefiarily follows that we muft be indignant with, and hate, thofe 
who are the caufes to us of the prefent difcuffion. Thefe, indeed, might 
be perfuaded there are Gods, from what they heard while children, and while 
they were yet nouriffied with milk from their nurfes and mothers, as it were 
in fongs, both in fport and in earneft, in facrifices and prayers. For in thefc 
they muft have feen and heard in the fweeteft manner their parents fuppli- 
cating the Gods with the greateft earneftnels for themfelves and children, 
and proclaiming, by their prayers and fupplications, that there are indubi¬ 
tably Gods. Befides this, too, they muft have heard and feen both Greeks 
and Barbarians, during the rifing and fetting of the fun and moon, fuppli- 
cating and adoring, as well when their affairs were profperous as when they 
were adverfe; by all which they might be led to conclude that there are 
Gods, without any fufpicion to the contrary. But with refpecft to tbofe 
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who defpile every thing of this kind, though not from one fufficicnt argu¬ 
ment, as every one who poflefles the leaft degree of intellect will acknowledge, 
and on this account compel us to fpeak as we do at prefent, how lhall we be 
able to correft them in mild language, and at the lame time, in the firfl 
place, teach them that there are Clods? Let us, however, dare the attempt. 
For it is not proper that, at the fame time they are infane through the voracity 
of pleafure, we lhould be tranfported through anger with fuch characters as 
thele. Laying afide all anger, therefore, let us previoufly addrels thole who 
are thus vitiated in their dianoetic part, and mildly fpeak to one of them as 
follows: O boy, you arc as yet a youth; but time, as it advances, will 
caufe you to change your opinions, and think in many refpefts contrary to 
what you do at prefent. Wait, therefore, till that period, that you may be 
able to judge concerning things of the greatelt confequence. But to pofTefs 
right conceptions refpefting the Gods, though to you at prefent it appears to 
be a thing of no confequence, is of the greateft importance as to living well, 
or the contrary. If, therefore, I announce to you what follows as one of 
the things of the utmoft confequence, I (hall by no means fpeak falfely. Not 
you alone, nor your friends, are the fir ft that have entertained this opinion 
refpetting the Gods, but there always have been a greater or lefs number 
who have laboured under this difeafe. I will, therefore, tell you what 
happens to mofl of them, viz. that they do not remain in this opinion, that 
there are no Gods, from youth to old age. Two opinions, indeed, refpeft- 
ing the Gods remain, though not in many, yet in a few,—I mean, that there 
are Gods, but that they take no care of human affairs; or, if they do, that 
they may be eallly appealed by lacrifices and prayers. If, therefore, you 
will be perluaded by me, wait, confidering whether this is the cafe or not, 
till you polfefs as clear information in this particular as can pollibly be 
obtained. And in order to this, interrogate others, and particularly the 
legiflator. But at the prefent time do not dare to aft in any refpeft impious 
towards the Gods. For he who eftablilhes laws for you will endeavour, 
both now and hereafter, to teach you how thefe things lubfift. 

Cr.iN. What has been laid thus far, O guelt, is molt beautiful. 

Gukst. Entirely fo, O Mcgillus and Clinias ; but we are ignorant that 
we have fallen upon a wonderful afiertion. 

Coin. What kind of alfertion do you mean? 
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Guest. That which in the opinion of many is the wife ft of all aflertions, 

Clin. Speak yet clearer. 

Guest. Some then fay, with refpe£t to all things that have been, are, and 
will be, that fome fubfift from nature, others from art, and others through 
fortune. 

Clin. And they fpeakwell. 

Guest. It is fit, indeed, that wife men fhould fpeak properly. Following 
them, therefore, let us confider what they meant by this alfertion. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. It appears (fay they) that the greateft and moft beautiful things 
are produced by nature and fortune, but lelfer things by art; which receiv¬ 
ing from nature the generation of great and primary works, fafhions and 
fabricates all fmaller works, which we all of us denominate artificial. 

Clin. How do you fay? 

Guest. 1 will fpeak ftill clearer. They fay 1 that fire and water, earth 
and air, fubfift from nature and fortune, and not from art. That the bodies 
alfo, which are pofterior to thefe, viz. of the earth, the fun, the moon, and 
the ftars, are generated through thefe, which are entirely deftitute of foul. 
They add, that, all things being cafually borne along by the impulfe of for¬ 
tune, they became in a certain refpedt properly harmonized together, viz. the 
hot with the cold, the dry with the moift, the foft with the bard ; and, in 
fhort, that all things of a contrary temperament were, from neceflity, through 
fortune mingled together. That, befides this, the whole of heaven, with all 
that it contains, all animals and plants, and the feafons of the year, were 
produced after this manner : not (fay they) through intellect, or anv divinity, 
nor yet through art, but, as we have faid, from nature and fortune. That 
afterwards mortal art was generated from thefe by mortals, and that through 
its afliftance certain pofterior difeiplines were produced, which do not very 
much partake of truth, but are certain images allied to each other ; fuch as 
painting, mufic, and the lifter arts, beget. They add, that if there are any 
arts which produce any thing of a ferious nature, they are fuch as commu- 

1 Plato here alludes to thofe natural philofophers Democritus, Anaxagoras, and Archelaus; the 
firft of whom afierted, that the univerfe was conflituted by a certain ralh chance rather than by a 
divine intellect * and the other two, that the celeftialorbs have nothing in them more divine than 
the fublunary elements. 
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rucate their own power with that of nature ; fuch as are the arts of medicine, 
agriculture, and gymnaftic : and that the political art communicates in a 
certain finall part with nature, but very much with art. So that, according 
to them, the whole of legiflatiou does not confift from nature, but art, and 
its pofitions are not true. 

Clin. IIow do you fay ? 

Guest. O blelTed man, they fay in the lirft place, that the Gods do not 
fiibfift from nature, but from art and certain laws, and that thefe are dif¬ 
ferent in different nations, according as the legiflators by mutual agreement 
have determined. They likevvife affert, that things beautiful or becoming 
are not the fame by nature as by law; and that things juft have not any 
natural fubfiftence whatever, bat that men always difient among themfelves 
refpefting thefe, and are perpetually changing them. That, when they are 
changed by them, they then poflfefs authority, deriving their fubfiftence from 
art and laws, and not from any certajn nature. Thefe, my friends, are the 
particulars which are taught young men from the writings of the wife, 
both in profe and verfe, and by which they learn that the moll: juft is that 
which is obtained by violence. Hence, young men fall into impiety fo as to 
believe that there are not Gods, fuch as the law ordains us to conceive have 
an exiftence. Hence, too, feditions arife, through which men are drawn to 
a life conlifting in vanquilhing others, and refilling fubjeftion to others 
according to law, as if it was a life naturally proper. 

Clin. O gueft, what a circumftance have you related, and what a peft 
to young men, both publicly to cities, and to private families! 

Guest. You fpenk truly, O Clinias. What then ought a legiflator to do 
in this cafe ? Ought he only to threaten every one in the city, that they 
(hall be punifhed unlefs they affert and believe that there are Gods, fuch as 
the law fays there are ; and unlefs they conceive they ought to acl in fuch a 
manner with rcfpe£t to things beautiful and juft, and every thing elfe of the 
greateft confequence, and whatever pertains to virtue and vice, as the 
writings of the legiflator enjoin ? If, therefore, any refufe to obey bis laws, 
ought he to punilh feme with death, others with ftripes and bonds, others 
with infamy, and others with poverty and exile ? but ought he to pav no 
attention to perfuafion and gentle methods, at the lame time that he is efta- 
blilhing laws ? 
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CIA'S. By no means, O gueft. But if any perfuafion, though fmall, re- 
fpefting things of this kind can be obtained, a legiflator who is of the lead 
worth ought bv no means to be weary, but, as it is faid, with the moft 
ftrenuous exertions of his voice, fhould give affiftance to the antient law, 
by afferting that there are Gods, and fuch other things as you have difcufll-d ; 
and fhould give his fuffrage both to nature and art, that they have a natural 
fubfiftence, or a fubfiftence not inferior to that of nature, fince they are the 
progeny of intelledl, according to the didlates of right reafon, as you appear 
to me to affert, and as I believe. 

Guest. O moft prompt Clinias, is it not difficult to follow by a reafoning 
procefs things aflerted by the multitude, and which are of a very extended 
nature ? 

Clin. But what, O gueft ? Shall we patiently endure to difcourfe in fo 
prolix a manner about intoxicatibn and mufic, and fhall we not be equally 
ready to fpeak about the Gods, and fuch-likc particulars ? Befides, fuch an 
undertaking will be of the greateft affiftance to legiflation, when prudently 
conducted, fince thofe written mandates pertaining to the laws, which have 
always been fubject to reprehenfion, will thus entirely remain undifturbed. 
So that we ought not to be terrified if thofe things fhould at firft be difficult 
to hear, which, when often repeated, may be apprehended even by one 
whom, from his inaptitude to learning, it is difficult to inftrinft. Thefe 
things, therefore, though they may be prolix, yet, if they are ufeful, they 
are not to be confidered as of no confequence ; nor does it appear to me to 
be holy not to affift thefe aflertions to the utmoft of our power. 

Megil. O gueft: Clinias, you appear to me to fpeak moft excellently. 

Guest, He does very much fo indeed. 

Megil. Let us, therefore, do as he fays. For, if aflertions of this kind 
were not, as I may fay, fcatter'ed among all men, there would be no occa- 
fion of arguments to prove that there are Gods : but now this is neccflary. 
Since, therefore, the greateft laws are corrupted by vicious men, to whom 
does it pertain to give affiftance to them more than to the legiflator ? 

Clin. To no one. 

Guest. But inform me again, O Clinias, (for it is proper that you fhould 
partake of this difcourfe,) does it not appear that he who aflerts the above- 
mentioned particulars confiders fire and water, earth and air, as the firft of 
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all things, and that he denominates thefe very things nature, but is of opinion' 
that foul was produced afterwards from thefe ? Indeed, it not only appears 
to be fo, but is truly fignified to us by the very affertions themfelves. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Whether or no, therefore, by Jupiter, have we found, as it were, 
a certain fountain of the ftupid opinion of thofe men who have ever touched 
upon phyfical inquiries r Confider, inveftigating the whole affair. For it 
will be of no fmall confequcnce if it fhall appear that thofe who meddle 
with impious affertions, and thus rule over others, do not employ good, but 
vicious arguments. To me, therefore, this appears to be the cafe. 

Clin. You fpeak w'ell: but endeavour to fhovv that it is fo. 

Guest. But I fhall appear to employ unufual arguments. 

Clin. Get not this make you fluggifh, O gueft. For I underftand that 
you are of opinion we fhall w'ander from the bufinefs of legiflation, if we 
engage in a deputation of this kind. But if it is not poffible to fhow by any 
other method than this that the laws fpeak properly concerning the Gods, 
let us, O wonderful man, adopt it. 

Guest. I will enter, therefore, on this difeourfe, which, as it appears, is 
fo unufual. Thofe difeourfes, then, which render the foul impious, affert 
that the firft caufe of the generation and corruption of all things is not the 
firft, but was produced afterwards ; and that what was pofterior is prior. 
On this account they err refpedfing the true effence of the Gods. 

Clin. I do not yet underhand. 

Guest. Almoft all men, O my affociate, appear to be ignorant what the 
foul is, and what power it poffefTcs, both with refpedl to other things and 
its generation ; I mean, that it ranks among things firft, that it had a fub- 
fiftcnce prior to all bodies, and that more than any other nature it rules over 
the mutation and all the ornament of bodies. If this is the cafe, does it not 
neceffarily follow, that things allied to foul will have an origin prior to thofe 
pertaining to body, foul itlclf being more antient than body ? 

Clin. It is neceftiiry. 

Guest. Opinion, therefore, diligent attention, intellect, art, and law, will 
be prior to things hard and foft, heavy and light. Befides this, too, great 
and primary works and actions, which are produced by art, will rank among 
things firft; but natural produdfions, and nature herlelf, (which they do not 
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properly denominate,) will be things pofterior, and in fubje&ion to art and 
intelledft. 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. They are not willing to fay that the generation about things firft 
is nature, though it would be right to call it lb ; and they place bodies in the 
firft rank of beings. But if foul lhall appear to belong to the firft order 
of things, and not fire or air, it may nearly be faid with the greateft refti- 
tude, that foul was generated ' prior to body ; that, if thefe things lubfift in 
this manner, they will fubfift naturally, viz. if any one evinces that foul is 
more antient than body; but that, this will by no means be the cafe if they 
fubfift otherwife. 

Clin. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. Shall we, therefore, after this manner proceed to what follows ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But let us by all means guard agaiuft and avoid fraudulent argu¬ 
ments, left thefe, which are of a juvenile nature, fhould deceive by falfe 
perfualion us who are advanced in years, and thus render, us ridiculous ; and 
left we fhould appear to attempt greater things, and wander from fuch as 
are fmaller. Confider, therefore, if it were neceffarv that we three fhould 
pafs over a very rapid river, and I, who am the youngeft of the three, and 
have tried many rivers, fhould fay it is proper that I fhould firft of all endea¬ 
vour to pafs over it by myfelf, leaving you in fafety, and fhould confider 
whether or not it may be pafled over by you, who are more aged than myfelf; 
that afterwards, this being agreeable to you, I fhould either call you to ford 
the river in conjunflion with me, or, if it fhould be too deep for you, 
encounter the danger by myfelf;—confider, I fay, if in this cafe I fhould not 
appear to fpeak to the purpole. In like manner, lince the dilcourfe we arc 
now entering on is of a more vehement nature, and perhaps nearly inaccef- 
fible by your ftrength, left it fhould caufe in you a dark giddinefs, by leading 
you to queftions to which you are unaccuftomed, and afterwards overwhelm 
you with difgrace and forrow, it appears to me that I ought, in the prefent 
cafe, firft to interrogate myfelf, while you hear in fafety, and, after this, 
again anfwer myfelf; proceeding in this manner till the whole of this dil- 

1 Plato, when he ufes the word generation , in fpeaking of the foul, does not mean to imply a 
temporal origin, but an eternalprocejjicn from an eternally energizing caufe. 
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cottrfe refpedling the foul is finifhed, and it is fhown that foul is. prior to 
body. 

Clin. You appear to us, O gueft, to fpeak moft excellently: do, there¬ 
fore, as you fay. 

Guest. Come then, let us invoke Divinity ; for, if it is ever proper to 
do lb, it will be requifite in the prefent cafe ; and let us befeech the Gods 
with the greateft earneflnefs to afiift us in demonftrating their exigence. 
Holding, therefore, as by a certain fecure rope, let us afcend into the prefent 
reafoning. And it appears to me that, by the following interrogations re- 
fpefting thefe things, 1 (hall mod fecurely anfwer my opponent. If any 
one then fhould alk me, O gueft, do all things ftaud ftill, and is nothing 
moved ? Or, does the very contrary to this take place ? Or, are fome things 
moved, but others Hand ftill? To this I Ihould reply. Some things are 
moved, and others ftand ftill. Do not, therefore, the things which ftand 
ftill, abide in a certain place, and are not the things which are moved, moved 
in a certain place? Undoubtedly. And fome things do this in a certain 
refpefl in one feat, but others in more than one. Do you mean we lhall 
fay that fome things which abide, receiving the power in the middle, are 
moved in one, in the fame manner as the periphery of circles, which are 
faid to ftand ftill, revolves ? I do. But we underftand that in this revolution 
a motion of this kind, leading round the greateft and the leaft circle, diftri- 
butes itlelf analogoufly in fmall and large circles, and is itfelf, according to 
proportion, lefs and more. On this account it becomes the fountain of all 
wonderful things, proceeding homologous according to flownefs and fwift- 
nefs, in large and fmall circles, and thus accompliftiing what to fome one it 
might appear impoflible to accomplilh. You fpeak moll true. But by things 
moving in many things, you appear to me to mean Inch as are moved locally, 
always palling from one place to another. And fometimes, indeed, they 
obtain the bafts of one certain centre, and fometimes of more than one 1 , 
by being rolled round. Each too meeting with each, they are cut by thofe 
that Hand ftill. But when they meet with each other, and are borne along 

1 Viz. That which changes its place changes the centre of place, to which the circumference 
of the moving body is compared ; and fometimes, befides changing the centre, it preferves after a 
manner the fame centre, when, not being fixed, but transferred from one place to another, it is 
carried round by a certain equal circumference. 
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in an oppofite direction, then the parts fituated in the middle, and tliofc 
between thefe, becoming one, they arc mingled together. I acknowledge 
that thefe things are as you lay. J3clid.es this, too, the things which are min¬ 
gled together are incrcafed ; but whan they arc feparated, they are then 
corrupted, when the permanent habit of each remains; but when it does 
not remain, it is diffolved through both. But the generation of all things 
takes place when a certain pallion is produced, viz. when the principle 1 * 
receiving increafe arrives at a feeond tranlition, and from this to that 
which is near it; and when it has arrived as far as to three, it poflefles fenfe 
in things l'entient. Everything, therefore, is generated by this mutation and 
tranlition. However, a thing truly is, when it abides: and when it is 
changed into another habit, it becomes entirely corrupted. Have wc not 
therefore, O friends, enumerated all the forms of motion, except two? 

Clin. Of what kind are'thofe ? 

Guest. They are nearly thole, O excellent man, for the fake of which 
the whole of our prefent dil'cuffion is undertaken. 

Ci.in. Speak more clearly. 

Guest. Was not the prclcnt difcuflion undertaken for the fake of foul? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Let one motion then he that which is able to move other things, 
but is always incapable of moving itl'elf*: but let the other be that which 
is always able to move both itfelf 3 and other things, by mingling and iepa- 
rating, by increafe, and the contrary, and by generation and corruption ; and 
this motion is different from all the other motions. 

Clin. Be it lb, therefore. 

Guest. Shall we not, then, place that motion as the ninth, which always 
moves another, and is moved by another ; but call that the tenth 4 motion, 

1 By the principle here, Plato means a motive and feminnl nature. This nature by alteration 
proceeds through three degrees, i. e. into length, breadth, and depth, and finally arrives at 
vitality and fenfation. 

* This motion belongs to nature. 

3 This is the motion of foul. 

4 Plato in this book diftinguifnes the genus of motions into ten fpecies, viz. circulation about 
an immovable centre, local tranfition, condcnfation, rarefa&ion, increafe, decreafc, generation, 
corruption, mutation or alteration produced in another by another, and mutation produced from 
a thing itfelf, both in itfelf and in another. This laft is the .ei.th motion, of which he now 
fpeaks, ana is the motion of foul. 
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which moves both it fell" and others, which is adapted to all actions and 
paffions, and which is truly denominated the mutation and motion of all 
things ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Quest. But which of the ten motions fliall we with the greateft redlitudc 
judge to be the molt robult, and by far the moil efficacious of all motions ? 

Clin. It is neceffary to fay, that the motion which is able to move itlclf 
is infinitely to be preferred to the reft, and that all the others are pofterior 
to this. 

Guest. You fpeak well. Mull not, therefore, one or two of the things 
which have not at prefent been rightly afferted by us be tranfpofed ? 

Clin. What things do you mean ? 

Guest. We did not altogether fpeak properly refpe&ingthe tenth motion. 

Clin. Whyfo? 

Guest. Becaufe, according to reafon, it is the firft in generation and 
ftrength; but that which follows this is the fecond, though it has been juft 
now abfurdly called by us the ninth. 

Clin. How do you lay ? 

Guest. Thus. When one thing moves another, and fomething elfe 
always moves this, will there ever among fuch things as thefe be any thing 
which is firft moved ? But how is it poffible that a thing which is moved by 
another can ever be the firft of things changed ? It is certainly impoffible. 
But when a thing moving itfelf caufes mutation in fomething elfc, and this 
latter in fome other, and ten thoufand things are thus moved in fucceffion,— 
whether or no in this cafe will there be any other principle of all the motion 
than the mutation of that which moves itfelf? 

Clin. You fpeak mod excellently. Thele things, therefore, muft be 
granted. 

Guest. Further ftill, let us thus interrogate and anfwer ourfelves. It all 
generated natures ffiould, after a manner, ftand ftill, as many of thole wc are 
now addreffing dare to fay they do, which among the above-mentioned 
motions would neceflarily firft take place ? 

Clin. Doubtlefs that which moves itlclf. For the motion depending on 
another could not by any means take place till it had previoufly under¬ 
gone fome mutation. 

VOL. II. 
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Guest. We muft fay, therefore, 'that the principle of ail motions, and 
which firft fubfifts in things abiding and in motion, is that which moves 
itfelf; and that this is neceffarily the moft antient and the mod powerful 
mutation of all things: but that the fecond is that which is changed by 
another, and at the fame time moves others. 

Clin. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. Since we have, therefore, arrived thus far in our difcourfe, let us 
alfo anfwer the following queftion. 

Clin. What is that? 

Guest. If we Ihould fee this firft motion taking place in a terrene, 
aquatic, or fiery-formed body, whether fimple or mixed, what paffion Ihould 
we fay was inherent in a thing of this kind ? 

Clin. Do you a(k me, whether that which moves itfelf Ihould be laid to 
live ? 

Guest. I do. 

Clin. Undoubtedly it Ihould. 

Guest. But what ? When we fee foul inherent in any thing, do we 
admit that it lives through any thing elfe than this ? 

Clin. Through nothing elfe. 

Guest. Confider then, by Jupiter, are you willing to underftand three 
things refpedting every thing? 

Clin. How do you fay? 

Guest. One of thefe is effence, another the reafon or definition of effence, 
and a third the name. And likewife the interrogations refpedling every 
being are two. 

Clin. How two? 

Guest. Sometimes each of us, when a name is propofed, inquires the 
reafon of the denomination; and fometimes, when the reafon is propofed, 
we inquire after the name. Are you, therefore, willing that we Ihould now 
fpeak of a thing of this kind ? 

Clin. Of what kind ? 

Guest. A twofold diftindlion is found in other things, and in number. 
Thus, for inftance, in number, the name indeed is the even, but the definition 
is one number divided into two equal parts. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. 
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Guest. My meaning is this. Do wc fignify the fame thing in each, when, 
being nlked concerning the name, we aflign the reafon, or, when, being ai'ked 
the reafon, we aflign the name ; fince we denominate one and the fame 
thing by name, even, but, by reafon or definition, a number divided into two 
equal parts? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But what is the definition of that which is called foul ? Have we 
any other than that which was juft now mentioned by us, I mean a motion 
capable of moving itfelf? 

Clin. Do you fay, that the being moved by itfelf is the definition of that 
effence which we all denominate foul ? 

Guest. I do fay fo. But if this be the cafe, do we yet defire it fliould be 
more fufficiently (hown, that foul is the fame with the firft generation and 
motion of things which now are, have been, and (hall be ; and, again, of all 
the contraries to thefe ; fince it appears that loul is the caufe of all mutation 
and motion to all things ? 

Clin. Certainly not. For it has been fufficiently (howii, that foul is the 
mod antient of all things, and is the principle of motion. 

Guest. Will not, therefore, the motion which fubfifts through another in 
another, but which is never the caufe of a thing moving itfelf, be the fecond 
in order? and ought it not to be placed after the former motion, by whatever 
interval of numbers any one may choofe to aflign, fince it is truly the muta¬ 
tion of an inanimate body ? 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. We have faid, therefore, with re&itude, propriety, and in the 
mod perfect manner, that foul was generated prior to body, but that body 
is pofterior and fecondaiv, foul naturally poflfefling dominion, and body 
lubjedtion. 

Clin. With the greateft truth, therefore. 

Guest. But do we recolledl, that it was acknowledged by us above, that 
if foul fhould appear to be more antient than body, the things pertaining to 
foul would alfo be more antient than thofe pertaining to body ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Difpofition, therefore, manners, volitions, realbnings, true opi¬ 
nions, attention, and memory, mud have been generated prior to the length, 

3 R 2 breadth. 
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breadth, depth, and ftrength of bodies, on account of the priority of foul 
to body. 

Clin. NeccflTarily fo. 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, after this neceflary to acknowledge, that foul 
is the caufe of things good and beautiful, evil and bafe, juft and unjuft, and 
of all contraries, fince we eftablifh it to be the caufe of all things ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Is it not alfo neceflary to aflert, that foul, which governs all things, 
and which refides in all things that are in any refpedt moved, governs like- 
wife the heavens ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But does one foul, or many, govern them? 

Megil. Many : for I will anfwer for you. 

Guest. We fliould not, therefore, eftablilh lefs than two, one beneficent, 
and the other of a contrary 1 nature. 

Clin. You fpeak with the utmoft redlitude. 

Guest. Soul, therefore, by its motions, leads every thing in heaven, 
earth, and the fea; and the names of thefe motions are—to will, to confider, 
take care of, confult, form true and falfe opinions, rejoicing, grieving, 
daring, fearing, hating, loving ; together with all fuch primary motions as are 
allied to thefe, and which, receiving the fecondary motions of bodies, lead all 
tilings to increafe and decay, feparation and concretion, and to things con- 
fequent to thefe, fuch as heat and cold, gravity and levity, the hard and the 
loft, the white and the black, the four, fweet, and bitter ; and, laftlv, to all 
things which, foul employing, when it perpetually receives a divine intelledf, 
as being in this cafe a goddefs, difeiplines all things with reflitude and feli¬ 
city ; but when it is conjoined with folly, it produces every thing contrary to 
thefe. Shall we admit that thefe things fubiift in this manner, or fliall we 
yet doubt whether they do not in a certain rcfpect fubfift differently ? 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, fliall we fay, that the genus of foul which is 

1 Plato, by an evil foul, here means the nature or natural life fufpended from the rational foul 
of the world, and which is the proximate vis matrix of bodies. As this life, without tire govern¬ 
ing influence of the rational foul of the world, would produce nothing but confuflon and disorderly 
motions, it may be faid, when considered as left to itfelf, to be evil. 
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prudent, and full of virtue, governs heaven and earth, and the whole period 
of generated nature, or that which polfeiTes neither of thefe ? Are you 
willing, therefore, that wc fhould anfwer this queftion as follows i 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. Thus, O wonderful man. If the whole path of the heavens, and 
the local motion of all the natures it contains, poffefs a nature fimilar to the 
motion, circulation, and reafonings of intelledt, and proceed in a manner 
allied to thefe, it muft evidently be granted, that the mod; excellent foul 
takes care of the whole world, and leads it according to a path of this kind. 

Clin. Eight. 

Guest. But if it proceeded in a mad and difordered manner, it muft be 
led by an evil foul. 

Clin. And this alfo is rightly aflerted. 

Guest. What nature, then, does the motion of intelledl poflefs ? To this 
queftion indeed, O friends, it is difficult to anfwer prudently. It is, there¬ 
fore, juft, that I fhould now anfwer for you. 

Clin. You fpeak well. 

Guest. Let us not, therefore, looking as it were to the fun in an oppofite 
direction, and thus introducing night in midday, anfwer the prefent queftion, 
as if we could ever fufficiently behold and know intclledl with mortal eyes: 
for, by looking to the image of the objedt of our interrogation, we ffiall fee 
with greater fccurity. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Let us receive from among thofe ten motions, as an image, that 
to which iutelledt is fimilar. This motion I will recall into your memory, 
and anfwer for you in common. 

Clin. You fpeak in the mod beautiful manner. 

Guest. We muft remember, therefore, it was aflerted by us above, that 
of all things that exift, fome arc moved, and others abide. 

Clin. It was fo. 

Guest. But, of things which are moved, fome arc moved in one place, but 
others are borne along in more than one. 

Clin. They are fo. 

Guest. But it is ncccljury that thefe motions, whicli are always borne 
along in one, fhould be moved about a certain middle, in imitation of circles 
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fafhioned by a wheel, and that they fhould be, in every refpeft, as much as 
poffible allied and fimilar to the circulation of intelledh 

Clin. How do you lay ? 

Guest. That both of them are moved according to the fame, in a fimilar 
manner, in the fame, about the fame, and towards the fame, according to 
one reafon and order. If, therefore, we fhould fay that intellect, and the 
motion which is borne along in one, are fimilar to the local motions of a 
fphere falhioned by a wheel, we lhould not by any means be bad artificers 
in difcourfe of beautiful images. 

Clin. You fpeak with the utmoft re&itude. 

Guest. The motion, therefore, which is never borne along in a fimilar 
manner, nor according to the fame, nor in the fame, nor about the fame, 
nor towards the fame, neither in ornament, nor in order, nor in one certain 
reafon, will be allied to all folly.' 

Clin. It will, with the greateft truth. 

Guest. Now, therefore, it will be no longer difficult to affert openly, 
that fince it is foul which leads all things in a circular * manner, it muft 
necefliirily follow that the circulation of the heavens muft be led round, 
taken care of, and adorned, either by the moft excellent foul, or the contrary. 

Clin. O gueft, from what has been faid, it is not holy to fay otherwife 
than that either one foul, or many fouls, poflcffing every virtue, caufe the 
circulation of the heavens. 

Guest. You underftand my arguments, O Clinias, moft excellently : but 
liften ftill further to this. 

Clin. To what ? 

Guest. If foul convolves the fun, moon, and the other ftars, is not each 
of thefe convolved by a foul J of its own ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We fhall, therefore, difcourfe about one foul, in fuch a manner, 
that what we fay may be accommodated to all the ftars. 

’ The reader mutt carefully remember that foul leads all things circularly, from its poffeffion of 
a divine intellect j for Plato has juft before fhown, that a circular is an image of inteileflual motion. 

a Ariftotle alfo, in the twelfth book of his Metaphyfics, Ihows, that each of the heavenly bodies 
poflefles a divine intellect, which is the fource of its motions; to my Tranflation of which 1 refer 
the reader. 
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Gun. What foul is that ? 

Guest. Every man perceives the body of the fun, but no one its foul; 
nor, indeed, does any one perceive the foul of any other body, either of 
a living or of a dead animal; but there is every reafon to believe that this 
genus of things is naturally incapable of being feen by any of the corporeal 
fenfes, but is of an intelligible nature. Let us, therefore, by intelledl alone, 
and the dianoetic energy, apprehend this refpedting it. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. If foul is the leader of the fun, we fhall perhaps not err in affert- 
ing, that it accomplifhes this by one of thefe three modes. 

Clin. What modes ? 

Guest. That either, refiding within this apparent circular body, it entirely 
rolls it along, in the fame manner as our foul moves us, or that, in a certain 
refpedl being fituated externally, and connedting itfelf with a body of fire or 
air, according to the aflertions of fome, it violently impels body with body ; 
or, in the third place, being itfelf deflitute of body, it governs this vifible 
orb through pofTcffing certain other powers tranfcendently admirable. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. This then is neceffary,—that all things fhould be governed by this 
foul, according to one of thefe modes. But whether this foul refiding in 
the fun, as in a chariot, imparts light to all things, or whether it is fituated 
externally, or in whatever other manner it may be connedted with this vifible 
orb, it is better that all men fhould confider it as a God. Or, how fhall 
we fay ? 

Clin. This muji certainly be acknowledged by every one who has not arrived 
at the extremity of folly. 

Guest. But with ref fie cl to all the Jlars, and the moon, years, months, and 
the feafons, flail we ffieak in any other manner than this—That fnce a foul and 
fouls, good from the fiojfejfon of every virtue, ajijiear to be the caufes of all 
thefe, they fiould be called Gods, whether being ref dent in bodies, and thus 
becoming animals, they adorn all heaven, or in whatever other manner they 
may accomfilifi this ? And, in the next filace, can he who affents to thefe things 
deny that all things are full of Gods ? 

Clin. No one, O guefl, is fo infane as to deny this. 

Guest. Afligning, therefore, certain boundaries at prefent to him, O di¬ 
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nias and Megillus, who does not believe that there are Gods, let us difrriifs 
him. 

Clin. What boundaries do you mean ? 

Guest. Either that hemuft teach us we do not fpeak rightly, in afferting 
that foul is the iirft generation of all things, together with fuch other parti¬ 
culars as are confequent to this ; or, if he is incapable of afferting any thing 
better than we have alTerted, that he fhall be perfuaded by us, and live for 
the remainder of his life in the belief that there are Gods. Let us, there¬ 
fore, now fee whether we have fpoken fufficiently or not, in our arguments 
that there are Gods, to thofe who deny their exigence. 

Clin. Your arguments, O gueft, are very far from being infufficient. 

Guest. Let this, then, be the conclufion of our difeourfe to thefe. But 
let us cure, in the following manner, him who believes that there are Gods, 
but that they take no care of human affairs.—O molt excellent man! we 
fhall fay, becaufe you think that there are Gods, a certain nature allied to 
Divinity leads you to honour, and believe in that which is connate with your- 
felf; but the profperous condition of evil and unjuft men, both in private 
and public, who, though they are not truly happy, yet are confidered to be 
fo in the higheft degree in the inelegant opinion of the multitude, and are 
improperly celebrated as fuch in poetical, and a variety of'other compo- 
fitions ;—this it is which leads you to impiety. Or, perhaps, on feeing 
impious men leaving behind them, after having arrived at old age, grand¬ 
children in the greateft honours, you are difturbed : Or from hearing, or 
perhaps being yourfelf an eye-witnefs, of feme who, though they have a£!ed 
in a mod impious and dire manner, yet, by means of fuch actions, have 
arrived from flender poffeiTions and fmall power to tyrannies and the greateft 
wealth. It is evident that, in all fuch cafes as thefe, you are unwilling to 
blame the Gods as the caufes of them, through your alliance with their 
nature, but, at the fame time, being led by a certain privation of reafon, and 
not being able to be indignant with the Gods, you have arrived at the pre- 
fent condition, fo as to believe in their exiftence, but that they defpife and 
negle£f human affairs. That the prefent dogma, therefore, may not lead 
you to greater impiety, but that you may be removed further from it, we fhall 
endeavour, to the utmoft of our power, to convince you of its fallacy, con¬ 
joining the following difeourfe with the former, which we employed againft 
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thofc who entirely denied the existence of the Gods. But do you, O Megillus 
and Clinias, take upon you to anfwer for the young tnan, as you did before; 
and if any thing difficult lhould happen to take place in our difeourfe, I, 
taking hold of you as I juft now did, will pafs over the river. 

Clin. Rightly faid. Do you, therefore, a£t in this manner; and we tb 
the utmoft of our power will do as you fay. 

Guest. But, perhaps, it will not be difficult to evince that the Gods pay- 
no lefs attention to fmall things than to fuch as tranfeend in magnitude. For 
it was juft now aflerted by us, that they are good from the pofleffion of 
every virtue, and that, in confequence of this, a providential concern for all 
things is in the higheft degree accommodated to their nature. 

Clin. This was vehemently afferted. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, in common inveftigate that which follows this,— 
I mean, what the virtue of the Gods is, fince we acknowledge that they are 
good. Do we not then fay, that to be temperate, and to poffefs intellect, 
are things pertaining to virtue, but the contraries of thefe to vice ? 

Clin. We do fay fo. 

Guest. But what? Does not fortitude belong to virtue, and timidity to 
vice ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And do not we fay that fome of thefe are bafe, and others beautiful? 

Clin. It is neceffary we lhould. 

Guest. And muft we not lay that fuch among thefe as are bafe belong 
to us, but that the Gods participate neither any thing great, nor any thing 
fmall, of fuch-like particulars ? 

CliN. And this alfo every one will acknowledge. 

Guest. But what ? Do we place negligence, indolence, and luxury, as 
belonging to the virtue of the foul ? Or how do you lay ? 

Clin. How can we? 

Guest. As belonging, therefore, to the contrary ? 

Clin. Yes. 

Guest. The contraries, therefore, to thefe belong to that which is contrary. 

Clin. To that which is contrary. 

Guest. What then ? Will not he who poffelfes thefe contraries be con- 
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fidered by all of us as luxurious, negligent, and indolent, and, according to 
the poet', fimilar to a drone bee, without a fling? 

Clin. The poet fpeaks with the utmoft re&itude. 

Guest. It muft not, therefore, be faid, that Divinity poifeffes manners 
that are odious to him, nor muft we permit any one to make fuch an affertion. 

Clin. By no means. For how can it be laid ? 

Guest. But will he to whom it belongs in the moft eminent degree to do 
and take care of any thing, will the intellect of fuch a one take care of 
great, but negledt fmall things ? And (hall we not in every refpeft err by 
praifing fuch an affertion ? But let us confider as follows: Will not he who 
adls in this manner, whether he is a God or a man, be influenced by two 
fpecies of adlion? 

Clin. What are thofe two ? 

Guest. I will tell you: Either becaufe he thinks the negleft of fmall 
things is of no confequence to the whole; or, if he thinks it is of confequence, 
yet he pays no attention to them, through indolence and luxury. Or is it 
poflible that negligence can take place in any other way ? For, when any 
One is incapable of taking care of all things, and, in confequence of this, 
neglefts either fuch as are fmall, or fuch as are great, he is not in this cafe 
faid to be negligent, whether it is a man or a God who is thus deflitute of 
power. 

Clin. Undoubtedly not. 

Guest. But now let thofe two anfwer us three, who, though they both 
of them acknowledge there are Gods, yet one of them considers the divini¬ 
ties as eafy to be appeafed, but the other as neglefting fmall affairs. Let us, 
therefore, thus add refs thefe in the firft place ; You both acknowledge that 
the Gods know, fee, and hear all things, and that nothing which is either an 
object of fenfe or fcience can be concealed from them. Do you not fay that 
this is the cafe ? Or how do you fay ? 

Clin. That this is the cafe. 

Guest. But what ? Are they not able to accomplifh all things which both 
mortals and immortals are able to accomplifh ? 

■ Hefiod. 
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Clin. How is it poffible they (Tiould not acknowledge this ? 

Guest. We, that are five in number, alfo agree that the Gods are good 
and moft excellent. 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. Muft we not, therefore, acknowledge that it is impoffible for 
them ever to a& in an indolent and luxurious manner, fince they are fuch 
as we have granted them to be ? For, in us, indolence is the offspring of 
timidity, but fluggifhnefs, of indolence and luxury. 

Clin. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. But the Gods cannot be negligent through indolence and flug¬ 
gifhnefs ; for timidity is not prefent with them. 

Clin. You fpeak with the utmoft re&itude. 

Guest. It remains, therefore, that if they hegleft a few things, and fuch 
as are fmall in the univerfe, they muft either do fo becaufe they know that 
things of this nature ought by no means to be taken care of, or becaufe they 
are ignorant that they ought to be taken care of; for, can there be any other 
alternative ? 

Clin. None. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, O moft excellent and beft of men, fhall we 
confider you as faying that the Gods negledl thefe in confequence of being 
ignorant that they ought to be taken care of ; or that, like the moft depraved 
of men, they know that this is proper, but are prevented from a&ing agree¬ 
ably to their knowledge, through being vanquifhed by certain pleafures or 
pains ? 

Cun. But how could this be poffible ? 

Guest. Befides, human affairs participate of an animated nature, and at 
the fame time man is the moft religious of all animals. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. We likewife fay that all mortal animals are the pofleffions of the 
Gods, in the fame manner as all heaven. 

Cun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, any one fays, that thefe things are con- 
fidered either as fmall or great by the Gods, it is not proper, fince they are 
the moft provident and beft of beings, that they fhould neglect their poffef- 
fions. But further ftill, in addition to thefe things, let us confider this. 
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Clin. What? . 

Guest. Refpe&ing fenfe and power, whether they are not naturally con¬ 
trary to each other, with reference to facility and difficulty. 

Clin. How do you fay? 

Guest. Small things are feen and heard with greater difficulty than fuch 
as .are large. But to carry, govern, and take care of a few things, and fuch 
as are fmall, is in every refpedl more eafy than to carry, govern, and take 
care of the contraries to thefe. 

Clin. It is by far more eafy. 

Guest. But fince it is the province of a phyfician to takecare of a certain 
whole, and he is both willing and able to do this, will this whole ever be in 
a good condition if he negledts parts, and fuch things as are final! ? ■ 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. But neither will' things numerous and mighty ever be well con¬ 
duced either by pilots, or commanders of an army, or certain political cha¬ 
racters, or any others fimilar to thefe, without an attention to things few 
and fmall. For builders fav, that great flones cannot be well placed without 
fmall ones. 

Clin. For how can they ? 

Guest. We ought not, therefore, to think that divinity is more viTe 
than mortal artificers : for thefe, by how much the more fkilful they are, by 
fo much the more accurately and perfe&Jy, from one art, do they accomplifh 
things fmall and great pertaining to their peculiar works. Since this is the 
cafe, can it be fuppofed that divinity, who is moll wife, and who is both 
willing and able to energize providentially, will alone take care of great 
things, but by no means of fueh as are fmall, which it is eafy to take care 
of, like one indolent, or timid, or flugglifh through labour? 

Clin. We can by no means admit this opinion, O gueft, concerning the 
Gods; for this would be forming a conception neither holy nor true. 

Guest. It appears, therefore, to me, that we have now fufficiently fpoken 
to him who accufes the Gods of negligence. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But we have hitherto forced him by our arguments to change his 
opinion. 

Clin. Right. 
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Guest. It appears, however, to me that he yet requires to be enchanted 
by certain words. 

Clin. What words, O good: man ? 

Guest. We fhould perfiiade the young man, that he who takes care of 
the whole has conftituted all things with a view to the fafety and virtue of 
the whole, every part of which, as much as poffible, fuffers and a6t«"in a 
manner accommodated to its nature ; that over each of thefe parts rulerfc 
are placed, who always caufe that which is fmalleft in every adlion and 
paflion to receive its ultimate diftribution; among which parts, O miferablfe 
creature, thou art one, and which, though diminutive in the extreme, con¬ 
tinually diredts its views to The AIL But you are i giro rant that every gene¬ 
rated nature fubfifts for the fake of the whole,that the univerfe may enjoy a 
blefied life, and not for your fake, but that you fubfift for the fake of the 
univerfe. For every phyfician, and every artificial fabricator, effects all 
things for the fake of the whole, and regards that which is beft in common ; 
fashioning a part for the fake of the whole, and not the whole for the fake 
of a part. You, however, are indignant, in confequence of not knowing 
how that which is beft with refpect to yourfelf happens both to the univerfe 
and yourfelf, according ro the power of common generation. But fince a 
foul which is connedted at different times with different bodies undergoes all¬ 
various mutations, either through itfelf, or through fome other foul, nothing 
elfe remains to be done by the dice-player than to transfer manners when 
they become better, into a better place, but, when they become worfe, into 
a worfe place, according to the proper condition of each, that they may 
obtain convenient allotments. 

Clin. How do you fay ?' 

Guest. 1 appear to myfelf to fpeak with reference to the facility with 
which the Gods take care of all things. For if any one, always looking to 
the whole, faftiions any thing, and transforms all things, with a view to this, 
fuch as animated water from fire, and not many things from one, or one 
thing from many, participating of a firft, fecond, or third generation, there 
will be an infinite multitude of tranfpofed ornaments. But now there is an 
admirable facility in the power that provides for the univerfe.. 

Clin. How, again, do you fay ? 

Guest. Thus. Since our king beholds all our adtions, and’ thefe are ani¬ 
mated. 
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mated, containing qpuch virtue and much vice, and fince both foul and 
body are generated itideftrudible 1 , though not eternal, like the Gods accord¬ 
ing to law 1 , (for th^re never would be any generation of animals if either 
foul or body was deftroyed,) and belides, fince that which is good in the foul is 
always naturally difpofed to affift, but that which is evil in it to injure,—our 
king, perceiving all thefe things, devifed in what manner each of the parts 
fhould be fituated, fo that virtue might vanquish in the univerfe, but vice be 
fubdued, in the mod eminent degree, and in the beft and mod facile 
manner. He deviled, therefore, how each particular (hould be generated 
with reference to the univerfe, what feat it (hould refide in, and what places 
it (hould be allotted: but he left to our will the caufes of this or that gene¬ 
ration. For where the defire of any foul is, and fuch as is its condition, 
there each of us nearly refides, and fuch for the mod part each of us fubfifts. 

Clin. It is likely. 

Guest. Every thing, therefore, that participates of foul is changed, and 
pofieffes in itfelf the caufo of this mutation; but, when changed, it is borne 
along according to the order and law of fate. And thofe fouls whofe manners 
are lefs changed, have a left extended progreffion ; for they proceed no fur¬ 
ther than the fuperficies of the region. But thofe whofe manners are more 
changed, and are more unjuft, fall into depth, and into the places beneath, 
which are denominated Hades, and the like, where they are vehemently 
terrified, and converfant with dreams, both living and when freed from body. 
A greater foul, however, when it participates either of virtue or vice, 
becoming in this cafe ftroug, through its own will, and converfe with other 
natures, if, mingling with divine virtue, it becomes eminently divine, then 
it is tranflated into another better place, which is entirely holy: but if it 
mingles itfelf with the contrary,to divine virtue, then its life is transferred 
into a contrary place. This then, O boy and young man, who think that 
you are neglefited by the Gods, is the judgment of the Olympian divinities ;— 
that he who is more depraved (hall depart to more depraved fouls, but he 

* Body, when corrupted, is refolved into the elementary wholes from which it originated, but 
is never deftroyed. 

% Lain here fignifies intellc&ual diftribution. So that the Gods according to law are thofe 
divine natures which proceed from the intellefl of the fabricator of the univerfe. Thefe Gods 
are thus denominated in the Golden Verfes of Pythagoras. 
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who is better, to fuch as are better, both in life, and in all deaths, and that 
he (hall both fuller and do fuch things as ought to be done by fimilars to 
fimilars. But neither you nor any other Ihould pray that you may be exempt 
from this judgment of the Gods. For thofe who ordained this eftablifhed 
it more firmly than all judgments, and as that which ought to be venerated 
in every refpefh Indeed, you will never be negledled by this judgment; not 
though you were fo fmall, that you could defcend into the profundities of 
the earth, or fo elevated, that you could fly into heaven. But you will fuffer 
from thefe divinities the punilhment which is your due, whether you abide 
here, or depart to Hades, or whether you are removed to a place Bill more 
ruftic than thefe. My difeourfe to you, like wile, will be the lame relpefting 
thofe impious men whom you have feen riling into confequence from fmall 
beginnings, and whom you have confidered as having paiTed from felicity to 
mifery. For it has appeared to you that, in the actions of thefe, as in a 
mirror, the negligence of all the Gods was vilible; and this, from your 
being ignorant in what manner the end of fuch charafters contributes to the 
good of the whole. But can you think, O (noft courageous of all men, that 
it is not neceffary to know this, which he who is ignorant of, will neither be 
able to perceive, nor difeourfe about, the felicity of life, and an unhappy 
fortune. If, therefore, Clinias, and the whole of this aged company, are 
able to perfuade you that you do not know what you fay refpefting the Gods, 
divinity will alii ft you in a beautiful manner ; but if you ftill require feme 
further reafon, hear, if in any refpedl you poffels intellect, what we Ihall 
fay to our third antagonift. For, that there are Gods, and that they take 
care of men, I Ihould fay, has been not altogether badly demonftrated. But 
that the Gods can be moved by the gifts of certain unjuft men, muft not 
be granted to any one, but confuted in every poflible way to the utmoft of 
our power. 

Clin. You fpeak moft beautifully - v and we Ihall do as you fay. 

Guest. Come, then, by the Gods themfelves, if they are moved by gifts, 
in what manner are they moved ; and what kind of beings muft they in this 
cafe be ? For it is neceffary that they muft poffels fovereign authority- who 
continually govern all heaven. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But to what rulers are they fimilar, or what rulers are fimilar to 
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them, that we may be able to compare fmall things with great ? Whether 
will the charioteers of twc-yoked cars that contend in the courfe be fuch as 
thefe, or the pilots of (hips > Perhaps, however, they may be affimilated to 
certain commanders of armies, or to phyficians, who are cautious refpefting 
the war of difeafes about bodies, or to hufbandmen, who fear for their plants 
during the ftormy feafons, or to (hepherdsand herdsmen. For, fince we have 
granted that the univerle is full of much good, and much evil, though not 
of more evil than good, we fay that a thing of this kind is an immortal war, 
and requires an admirable defence. But the Gods, and, at the fame time, 
daemons, fight for us? and we are the poflellion both of Gods and daemons. 
Jnjuftice and infolence, however, together with imprudence, corrupt us. 
And, on the contrary, juftice and temperance, in conjunction with prudence, 
■which refide in the animated powers of the Gods, preferve us. But that 
fomething of thefe refides in us,‘ though for a (hort time, may be clearly feea 
from this ; for certain fouls redding on the earth, and poflefling an unjuft gift, 
are evidently favage towards the fouls of guardians, whether they are dogs, 
.or lhepherds, or in every refpe<a the higheft of all rulers. Thefe they attack, 
perfuading them by flattering words and fpecious enchantments, (according 
to the rumours of the wicked,) that it is lawful for them to ufurp an unjuft 
authority among men, without any difagreeable confequences to themfelves. 
This fault, which we denominate prerogative, is called, in flefhly bodies, 
dtfeafe ; in the feafons of the year, peftilence ; and in cities and polities, by 
changing the word, injuftice. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. According to this reafouing, therefore, it is neceflary to fay, that 
he who aflerts that the Gods always pardon unjuft men,' when a part of their 
unjuft acquifitions is offered to them, aflerts at the fame time that they 
are like dogs, to whom wolves give a (mail portion of their rapine, and who, 
becoming mild by gifts, permit them to plunder the herds. Is not this the 
aflertion of thole who confider the Gods as eafily appealed ? 

Clin. It is. 

Guest. But will not he be the mod ridiculous of all men, who alfimilates 
the Gods to any of the above-mentioned guardians ? Shall we fay, there-, 
fore, that they refemble pilots, who giving themfelves up to the libatjon of 
wine, and the odour-of flelh, deftroy both the fhips and the iailors ? , 
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Cun. By no means. 

Guest. But neither do they refemble charioteers, who, when orderly- 
arranged in the courfe, through being corrupted by gifts, yield the victory 
to the two-yoked cars of their opponents. 

Clin. For fuch an aflertion produces a dire image. 

Guest. But neither do they refemble the commanders of an army, nor 
phyficians, nor hufbandmen, nor fhepherds, nor certain dogs feduced by 
wolves. 

Clin. Prophefy better things. For how is it poflible they can refemble 
any of thefe ? 

Guest. But are not all the Gods the greateft of all guardians, and guardians 
of the greateft affairs ? 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. Shall we fay, then, that thofe who are the guardians of the moll 
beautiful things, and who, as guardians, are tranfcendent in virtue, are 
worfe than dogs, and men of a moderate charafter, who never betray juftice 
by receiving in an unholy manner gifts from unjuft men ? 

Clin. By no means; for fuch an affertion is not to be borne. And he 
who entertains fuch an opinion may moft juftly be confidered as the worft 
and moft impious of men. 

Guest. We may fay, then, that we have fufficiently demonftrated the three 
things which we propofed to evince, viz. that there are Gods; that they 
take care of all things; and that they are not in any refpedl to be moved by 
gifts, contrary to what is juft. 

Clin. Undoubtedly ; and we affent to thefe reafons. 

Guest. And befides this, in a certain refpeft we have fpoken more vehe¬ 
mently, through the contention of vicious men. But, O friend Clinias, we 
have employed a difcourfe of a contentious nature, left our adverfaries, think¬ 
ing that they had vanquifhed, fhould imagine they had a licenfe to do what¬ 
ever they pleafed, conformably to their conceptions refpefting the Gods. 
Through an earneft defire of preventing this, we have fpoken in a more novel 
manner. But if, during this fhort time, we have offered any thing calculated 
to perfuade thefe men that they fhould hate themfelves, and embrace contrary 
manners, the exordium of our laws refpefling impiety will have been beauti¬ 
fully delivered. 
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Clin. Let us hope that this will be the cafe; but if it Ihould not, the 
legiflator is not to be accufed for this kind of dilcourle. 

Guest. After the preface, therefore, the difcourfe which is the interpreter 
of the laws will properly follow, proclaiming to all impious perfons, that 
they mull depart from their depraved manners, and betake themfelves to 
fuch as are pious. But for thofe who will not be perfuaded by thefe argu¬ 
ments, let the following law of impiety be eftablMhed :—If any one fpeaks 
or a&s impioufly, let any one who is prelent defend the caufe of piety, and 
give information to the magiftrates of the affair : and thofe magiftrates that 
are firft made acquainted with it, lhall bring the offender before the court 
of juftice appointed by law for the determination of fuch cafes. But if any 
magiftrate, on hearing the affair, does not aft in this manner, let him be 
accufed of impiety by any one who is willing to punilh him, for the fake of 
the laws. And if any one is condemned, let the court of juffice punilh him for 
the feveral impieties he has committed. Let bonds, then, be the punilhment 
of all impious conduit. And let there be three prilons in the city: one com¬ 
mon for moft crimes about the forum, for the lake of lecuring a multitude 
of perfons; another fvtuated about the place where a nofturnal affembly is 
held, and which is to be denominated the prifon for the correction of man¬ 
ners ; and a third in the middle of the region, and in that part which is 
moft folitary and ruftic, calling it by the name of the prifon of punilhment. 
With refpeCt to impiety, there are three caufes of it, as we have already 
mentioned; and finee two things take place from each of fuch-like caufes, 
there will be fix genera of crimes againft the Gods, which require neither 
an equal nor a limilar punilhment. For lome, who though they do not in 
any refpeCt believe there are Gods, yet, from naturally poffeffing a juft dif- 
polition, hate the vicious, and, through being indignant with injuftice, 
neither commit unjuft adlions themfelves, nor alfociate with, but avoid, 
unjuft men, and love the juft. But others, befides the opinion that all things 
are deftitute of the Gods, fall into incontinence of pleafures and pains, at 
the lame time p.ofiefling ftrong memories and acutenefs with refpedt to 
difciplines. The opinion that there are no Gods, is a paffioa common to 
both thefe; but they differ in this, that the one is the caufe of lefs, and the 
other of more, evil than other men. The one of thefe fpeaks with the 
greateft freedom concerning the Gods, facrifices and oaths ; and, as he ridi¬ 
cules 
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cules others, will perhaps render others like himfelf, unlefs he is punched. 
But the other who is of the fame opinion, is confidered by the vulgar as 
ingenious, and is full of fraud and ftratagem. From thefe chara&ers many 
diviners are produced, and fuch as are excited to every kind of incantation. 
Sometimes, too, from thefe tyrants, public fpeakers, and commanders of 
armies, are formed ; and thofe who in their private myfteries a£t infidioufly, 
and deceive men by fophiftical devices. Of thefe, indeed, there are many 
fpecies ; but two of them deferve the eftablilhment of laws : of which the 
ironic produces crimes that deferve more than one or two deaths ; but the 
other requires admonition and bonds. In a fimilar manner, too, the opinion 
that the Gods are negligent, produces two charapiers ; and the opinion that 
they are eafily appeafed, another two. Since, therefore, the impious are 
thus diftinguilhed, thofe who become fuch through folly, without a vicious 
difpofition and corrupt manners, the judge fhall confine in the prifon for cor- 
reftion, for not lefs than five years. But, during this time, let no one of 
the citizens converfe with them, except thofe that participate of the noc¬ 
turnal aflembly, who affociate for the purpofe of admonifhing and procur¬ 
ing fafety to the foul. When the period arrives that they are to be liberated 
from their bonds, if any one among them (hall appear to be more modeft in 
his manners, let him dwell together with the model!; but if it appears that 
he is not, and he is again condemned for the fame crime, let him be 
punifhed with death. With refpedt to fuch as, in addition to their believing 
that there are no Gods, or that they are negligent, or eafily appeafed, are 
of a favage difpofition, defpifing'mankind, alluring the fouls of many while 
Jiving, and afferting that they can allure the fouls of the dead; likewile, 
pretending that they can perfuade the Gods by facrifices, prayers, and incau¬ 
tious, and endeavouring by thefe means to deltroy private perfons, whole 
families, and cities, for the fake of their riches,—among fuch as thefe, 
whoever lhall be condemned, let him be fettered in the prifon which is in 
the middle of the region, and let no free-born perfon be ever allowed to 
vifit him, but let the food appointed for him by the guardians of the laws 
be brought to him by fervants. But, when he dies, let him be hurled beyond 
the boundaries of the region, and left without a tomb. And, if any free¬ 
born perfon (hall bury him, let him fuftain the punilhment of impiety by any 
one who is willing to inflict it. If he leaves behind him children fufficient for 
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the'purpofes of the city, let the guardians of orphans take no lefs care of thefe 
than of others, and from the very day on which their father was condemned. 
But it is proper that a common law Ihould be eftabltflied for all thefe, which 
may caufe the multitude to behave leis impioufly towards the Gods, both in 
word and deed, and may render them lefs void of intelled, through not per¬ 
mitting them to make innovations in facred concerns. Let the following 
law, then, be Amply eftablilhed for all of them :—No one fhall have a temple 
in any private houfe. But when any one intends to lacrifice, let him go to 
public buildings raifed for this purpofe, and prefent his offerings to thole 
priefts and priefteffes who take care of thefe particulars in a pure and holy 
manner. Here let him pray, together with thefe, and any other who is 
willing to join him in prayer. Let thefe things be adopted, becaufe it is 
not ealy to eftablllh temples and ftatues of the Gods ; but to effed a thing 
of this kind properly, is the work of a mighty dianoetic power. But it is 
ufual, with women particularly, and all fuch as are imbecile, or in danger, 
or want, or, on the contrary, when they receive an abundance of any thing, 
always to confecrate that which is prelent, vow facrifices, and promife ftatues 
to the Gods, daemons, and the fons of the Gods; being terrified by fpedres 
when awake, and, in a fimilar manner, recolleding many vifions in dreams t 
for all which they endeavour to obtain remedies, and for this purpofe fill all 
the pure places in houfes and ftreets with altars and temples. For the fake 
of all thefe particulars, it is requifite that the law we have juft; mentioned 
Ihould be eftablilhed ; and befides this, for the fake of the impious, left they, 
fraudulently ufurping thefe in their adions, and raifmg temples and altars 
in private houfes, Ihould think to make the Gods propitious by facrifices and 
prayers; thus infinitely increafing their injuftice, and provoking the indig¬ 
nation of the Gods, both againft themfelves, and thofe that permitted them 
to ad in this manner, though men of a better charader. For by this means 
the whole city becomes fubjed to the punilhment of impiety, and, in a 
certain refped, juftly. Divinity, indeed, does not blame the legiflator ; for 
the law eftablilhed by him lays, that no one fhall poftefs temples of the 
Gods in private houfes. But if it fhall appear that any one poffelfes {pm- 
ples, and performs orgies in any other places than fuch as are public, he who 
deteds him fhall announce the affair to the guardians of the laws. And if 
fuch a one, whether a man or a woman, fhall be found not to have com¬ 
mitted 
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mitted any great or impious crimes, he fliall be obliged to carry his private 
facred concerns to public temples: and if he does not immediately comply 
with the law, let him be fined till he does. But, if any one acting impioufly 
fhall appear to have committed, not the impious deed of boys, but of im¬ 
pious men, whether by facrificing to the Gods in private or in public temples, 
let him be condemned to death, as one who has facrificed impurely. How¬ 
ever, the guardians of the laws mud judge whether his impiety is puerile or 
not, and thus, when he is brought before a court of juftice, muft inflidf on 
him the punifhment of impiety. 


THE END OF THE TENTH BOOK. 
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IT now remains that we fhould fpeak of mutual compafh, and the order 
which they ought to receive. But a thing of this kind is, in a certain refpeft, 
fimple. I mean, that no one fhall touch my property, nor move the leaft 
thing belonging to me, without my confent. And I, if I am endued with a 
found mind, (hall adt in the fame manner with refpedt to the property of 
others. In the fitft place, then, we fhall fpeak about fuch treafures, as fome 
one may depofit both for himfelf and thofe belonging to him, who is not 
defcended from my parents, and which I fhould never pray that I might find, 
nor, if I did find, fhould move, nor be induced to partake of, by thofe who 
are called diviners. For I fhould never be fo much benefited by the pofTeffion 
of riches, when obtained after this manner, as I fhould excel in the virtue of 
the foul, and in juftice, by not receiving them. For thus I fhould acquire 
one pofTeffion inftead of another, a better in that which is better; preferring 
the prior pofTeffion of juftice in the foul, to wealth. For it is well faid of 
many particulars, that things immovable fhould not be moved; and it may 
be faid of this, as being one of them. It is likewife proper to be perfuaded 
by what is commonly afferted about thefe things, that fuch particulars do not 
contribute to the procreation of children. But he who takes no care of 
children, and negledts the legifiator, and, therefore, takes away that which 
neither he nor his grandfather depofited, fuch a one corrupts the moft beau¬ 
tiful and fimple law, which was eftablifhed by a man by no means ignoble, 
and which fays, You fhall not take away that which you have not depofited. 
What then ought he to fuffer, who defpifes thefe two legiflators, and who 
takes away that which he did not himfelf depofit, and which is not a linall 
4 affair, 
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affair, but a mighty treafure ? Divinity, indeed, knows what punifhment he 
ought to fuffer from the Gods. But let us declare what he ought to fuffer 
from men. Let him who firfl perceives him, give information of the affair :— 
if it happens in the city, to the sediles; if in the forum, to the praefedls of the 
markets; and, if in any other part of the region, to thofe that take care of 
the land, and the governors of thefe. When the affair becomes apparent, 
let the city fend to Delphi, and let what the God determines, both refpeiling 
the money and him that has moved it, be performed by the city conformable 
to the oracle. And if he who gives the information is free-born, let him be 
confidered as a virtuous charafter ; but, it he does not give information, as a 
vicious character. If he who reveals the affair is a Have, it will be proper 
that he fhould be made free by the city, and that the city fliould pay his 
mafter the price of his manumiffion - r but, if he does not reveal it, let him be 
punifhed with death. Let a fimilar law follow this, refpecting things finall 
and great. If a man leaves any property, whether willingly or unwillingly, 
let him who may happen to meet with it fuffer it to remain; confidering 
that the daemon who prefides over roads defends things of this kind, which 
are dedicated to Divinity by law. When any one, being unperfuaded by this 
law, takes away fuch property to his own houle, if he is but of little worth,, 
being a (lave, let him receive many lafhes with a whip, from any one not 
lefs than thirty years of age who may happen to meet him. But, if he is 
free-born, befides being confidered as illiberal, and void of law, let him pay 
as a fine ten times the worth of what he took away to its proper owner. 
When anv one accufes another of holding his property, whether it be much 
or little, and the perfon who detains it acknowledges that it is in his pof- 
feffion, but denies that it is his who demands it,—if a written accountof the 
affair is given to the magiflrates according to law, he who detains it fhall be 
called before a magiffrate,and if it (hail appear to be the property of the accufer, 
it (hall be reftored to him. But if it fhall be found to belong to neither, but 
to fome abfent perfon, if its po (Iel lor will not engage to rellore it to the 
abl'cnt perfon, let him be compelled to depotit it. If a w ritten account of 
the affair is not given to the magiflrates, let the property be depolited with 
the three oldeft magiflrates till fentence is paffed. And, if the fubject of 
difpute is an animal, let him w ho up >n t' ial is cart, pay the magiflrates the 
expenfe of its keeping; but let the affair be decided by the magiflrates 
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within the fpace of three days. If any one leads away another as a Have, 
who is going to be manumitted, let him who leads him be difmiffed ; but 
he who is thus led away, if he can procure three refpe&able bondsmen, fhall 
be confidered as free ; but otherwife not. But if any one is led away in 
any other manner, let him by whom he is thus led be obnoxious to the 
charge of tiling violence, and be condemned to reftore double the lofs to the 
perfon led away. Every one, too, may be permitted to lead away his free¬ 
man, if he is not ferved by him, or not fufficiently. The attention, how¬ 
ever, which fuch a one ought to pay his mafter confifts, in the firft place, in 
going thrice every month to his mailer’s houfe, and announcing that he is 
prepared to do whatever is juft, and in his power; and, in the fecond place, 
that he may perform, with reljsedt to matrimony, whatever Ihall appear re- 
quilite to his mafter. But it Ihall not be lawful for him to poftefs greater 
wealth than the perfon by whom he was liberated: but, if he does poftefs 
more, let the excels be given to his mafter. Let a freed perfon not remain 
in the city more than twenty years, but, in the lame manner as ftrangers, let 
him after this period depart, taking with him the whole of his property, unlefs 
he can perfuade the magiftrates and his liberator to the contrary. But if the 
poffefiions of a freed perfon, or of any other ftranger, exceed thofe of the third 
eftate, let him, on the thirtieth day after this has been dilcovered to be the cafe, 
take his property and depart; and let him not, though he Ihould requeft it, be 
permitted by the magiftrates to ftay any longer. Let him who dilobeys 
this law be brought before a court of juftice ; when condemned, be punilhed 
with death ; and let his riches become public property. Let the judges of 
the tribes take cognizance of thele cafes, unlefs the litigants have previoufly 
fettled the affair among themfelves by means of their neighbours or arbitra¬ 
tors. If any one afterts that a certain animal, or any thing elfe, is his own 
property, let him who poflefles it take it either to the feller, or to him who 
properly and juftly gave it, or who after fome other manner delivered it of 
his own authority. And let it remain with a citizen, or an inhabitant of 
the city, for thirty days, but with a ftranger for five months, fo that the 
middle of thefe may be that month in which the fun is turned from the 
fummer to the winter tropic. Let whatever one perfon changes with 
another through buying or felling, be exchanged in a place appointed for 
each in the forum, and let every thing pertaining to buying and felling be 
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be tranfa&ed in this place, and no where elfe. Likewife, let there be no delay 
either in buying or felling. But, if the commutation is made in other places, 
let no judgment according to law be palled upon it. With refpedt to feafts, 
in which every man pays his own lhare, if any difference fhould arife in 
fettling the payment of the lhares, let the parties fo tranfadt with each other 
as about a thing which is not noticed by the courts of juftice. Let a feller, 
who receives no lefs than fifty drachms as the price of his commodity, be 
obliged to wait ten days in, the city, and let the buyer know the place of his 
abode; and this for the fake of thofe complaints and legitimate abate¬ 
ments which ufually happen about things of this kind. But let lawful and 
unlawful abatements take place as follows : When any one fells a Have who 
labours under a confumption, or the {tone, or the Itrangury, or that which 
is called the facred difeafe, or any other difeafe which is immanifeft to many, 
is of long, continuance and difficult to cure, whether of the body or mind, 
if a phyfician or a mailer of gymnalfic buys him, no abatement lhall be 
made; nor yet when the feller informs the buyer of the true condition of 
the article of file. But if an artill fells to an ignorant perfon any thing of 
this kind, the buyer lhall be permitted to return the perfon bought by him, 
who labours under any difeafe but the facred, within fix months : but if he 
labours under this difeafe, he (hall be permitted to return him within a year. 
Affairs of this kind lhall be decided by phyficians chofen by the common 
content of the litigants. He who in thefe cafes is condemned, lhall pay to 
the buyer double the price for which he fold him. But if one ignorant 
perfon fells any thing to another, let the return and judgment be made in 
the fame manner as was mentioned above; and let him who is condemned 
pay a fimple fine. If any one fells a homicide to another, if the tranfadlion 
takes place between two fkilful perfons, let no return be made ; but if 
between a fkilful and ignorant perfon, let a return then be made when the 
buyer perceives the cafe. But let the affair be decided by the five voungefl 
guardians of the laws. If it lhall appear that the feller was not ignorant 
that the perfon he fold was a homicide, let the houfe of the buyer be puri¬ 
fied according to the law of the interpreters, and let the feller pay him triple 
the price of the homicide. Let him who changes money for money, or for 
animals, or any thing elfe, give and receive every thing unadulterated, 
agreeably to the injunctions of law. About the whole of this vice, how- 
vol. ii. 2 u ever. 
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ever, it is requifite to lay down a preface, in the fame maimer as in other laws. 
Every man, indeed, ought to confider adulteration, lying, and deception, as 
forming one genus, about which it is ufual for the multitude to fay, though 
very erroneoufly, that when each of thefe is opportunely adopted, the refult is 
frequently proper. But as they leave the occafion, the where, and the when, 
dilbrderly and indefinitely, they often by this affertion both injure themfelves 
and others. The legiflator, however, fhould not fuffer this indefinite to be 
unnoticed, but greater or lefler boundaries ought always to be clearly deter¬ 
mined. Let them, therefore, now be determined. Let no one tell a lie, 
or deceive, or adulterate any thing, calling at the fame time on the Gods, 
unlefs be is defirous'of becoming odious to Divinity. This, however, will be 
♦he cafe with him, in the firft place, who, fwearing falfely, defpiles the Gods; 
and, in the fecond place, with him who fpeaks falfely before thofe that are 
better than himfelf. But the good are more excellent than the bad, and, in 
fhort, the elder than the younger. On this account, parents are better than 
their offspring, men than women and children, and governors than the go¬ 
verned. All thefe ought to be reverenced in every government, and efpe- 
cially in political governments, for the fake of which we have engaged in 
the prefent difcuffion. For he who adulterates any thing in the forum, 
■lies and deceives, and, calling on the Gods, fwears falfely before the guar¬ 
dians of the forum, and violates their laws, neither fearing men, nor reve¬ 
rencing the Gods. To be careful, indeed, not to contaminate the names 
of the Gods, is in every refpefit beautiful; for they ought not to be ufed in 
common like other names, but every thing pertaining to the Gods fhould be 
preferved in a pure and holy manner. Let the following Jaw, therefore, be 
eftablifhed for thofe who will not be perfuaded to aft in this manner :—He 
who fells any thing in the forum fhall not be fuffered to fix two prices to 
any article ; but when he has fixed a fimple price, if he does not fell it, he 
fhall take it away, and be allowed to bring it back again on the fame day, 
without valuing it at a higher price than before. Let praife, and taking 
an oath, never be employed in felling. And if any one is difobedient to 
this law, any citizen, not lefs than thirty years of age, who detects him in 
l’wcaring, fhall ftrike him with impunity ; and if he neglefts to do this, let 
him be confidered as a betrayer of the laws. But let him who detefts any¬ 
one felling an adulterated article, and incapable of being perfuaded by what 
4 we 
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we have now faid, expofe the fraud of fuch a one, if he is able, before a 
magiftrate ; and let a flave, or an inhabitant, bring with him the adulterated 
article. Let a citizen, who neglefts to accufe fuch a one, be pronounced 
a bad man, as one who defrauds the Gods: but, if he accufes him, let him 
dedicate the adulterated article to the Gods who prefide over the forum. Let 
him who openly fells things of this kind, befides being deprived of the 
adulterated article, receive publicly as many lafhes with a whip as there are 
drachms in the fum for which he fold the article; a cryer at the fame time 
proclaiming in the forum the caufe of his being whipped. Let the prsfefts 
of the markets, and the guardians of the laws, endeavour to deteft all the 
adulterations and evil praftices of the fellers, by making inquiry of men 
(killed in vendible articles, and caufe to be written on a pillar before the 
forum what a feller ought to do, and what not, fo that men of this kind 
may clearly know how to aft according to law in difpofing of their refpec- 
tive articles. As to the particulars relating to the asdiles, we have fpoken 
of thefe fufficiently above. But if it (hould appear that any thing is wanting 
to thefe, let them fupply the deficiency by communicating with the guar¬ 
dians of the laws, and afterwards let them write their firft and fecond legal 
inftitutions on a pillar. 

After adulteration it follows that we (hould fpeak of cauponation *. But 
about the whole of this we (hall firft of all give our advice, and the reafons 
or fuch advice, and afterwards eflablifh a law refpefting it. For all cau- 

nation in a city does not fubftft for the fake of injuring the city, but natu- 
ally for the fake of the contrary. For how is it poflible that he (hould not 
benefit the city who caufes money, from being pofleffed in an incommen- 
furate and anomalous manner, to be pofleffed equably, and with commen- 
furation ? It is requifite to fay, that the power of money, the merchant, the 
mercenary chara&er, and the inn-keeper, will accomplifh this for us. For 
thefe, and others of this kind, whether they aft in a more becoming or a 
more bafe manner, endeavour to fupply the indigence of others, and render 
poffedions equal. But let us confider the reafon why this appears neither 
beautiful nor becoming, and why it is calumniated ; that though we may • 
not procure a remedy for the whole by law, yet we may for a part. 

1 The keeping an inn or vi&ualling-houfe. 
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Clin. This affair, as it appears, is of no trifling nature, and requires no 
fmall degree of virtue. 

Guest. How do you fay, O friend Clinias ? A fmall part of mankind 
naturally, and who are educated in the bell: manner, are able, when they 
are in want, or influenced by the defire of certain things, to condudl them- 
felves with moderation, and, when they have it in their power to acquire 
great wealth, behave foberly, and prefer moderation to excefs. But the 
vulgar condufl themfelves in a manner perfedtly contrary to thefe. For 
they defire without meafure ; and when it is permitted them to become 
moderately, they choofe to become immenfely rich. On this account, all 
fuch as are converfant with cauponation and merchandize are calumniated, 
and fubjedt to fhameful difgrace. For, if any one (which never did take 
place, nor ever will) fhould compel (though indeed it is ridiculous to men¬ 
tion it) the bell of men to keep an inn for a certain time, or vidtualling- 
houfe, or do any thing of this kind ; or if certain moft excellent women, 
through the neceffity of fate, fhould engage in fuch employments,, we fhould 
know that they were honell and laudable, and that, when they are conduced 
according to uncorrupt realon, all fuch charadters as thefe fhould be honoured 
as fuftaining the part of mothers and nurfes. But now, fince inns and 
vidtualling-houfes are railed in folitary places, and at a great diftance from 
cities, they ferve as places of fhelter for thofe that are caught in a ftorm, 
and afford a cool retreat to thofe that are oppreffed with heat. They do not, 
however, difmifs thofe that take refuge in them like friends, with hofpitable 
gifts, but cruelly compel them to ranfom themfelves, as if they were enemies 
and captives, and plunder them of all their poffeflions. Thefe, and other 
bafe adtions of this kind, fubjedt thofe employments to calumny which are 
calculated to afiifl the indigent., A legiflator, therefore, ought always to 
devife a remedy for thefe. For it is a true and antient faying, that it is 
difficult to fight againfl two things, as is evident in difeafes, and many other 
particulars. And in the prefent cafe, indeed, there is an oppofition againfl 
two things, poverty and riches ; the latter of which corrupt the foul of men 
through luxury, and the former leads them through pain to impudence. 
What remedy, therefore, can be devifed for this dil'eafe in a polity endued 
with intellect? In the firfl place, we mull endeavour to the utmofl, that 
it may ufe cauponation in the fmallefl degree; and, in the next place, we 
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mud aflign cauponation to thofe men whofe manners, when corrupt, will 
be no great peft to the city; and, in the third place, fome method mull be 
devifed by which the fouls of thefe men may not eafiiy be filled with impu¬ 
dence and illiberality. But, after what has now been faid, a certain law re- 
fpefting thefe things prefents itfelf to us, with good fortune. The city of the 
Magnefians, which Divinity firll raifed, is by Divinity again inhabited. 
Among thefe there is a law, that no hulbandmen who belong to the forty- 
five thoufand houfes lhall either voluntarily or involuntarily be an inn-keeper 
or a merchant, or aft in the capacity of a lervant to any private perfon, 
unlefs that perfon becomes in his turn a lervant to him ; a father and mother, 
with their progenitors, all his elders, and fuch as being free live in an inde¬ 
pendent manner, being excepted. It is not, however, eafy to determine by 
law who is free, or the contrary ; yet fuch as thefe are diftinguilhed from 
the nobles by the hatred and love which they bear towards them. But let 
him who through a certain art is engaged in illiberal cauponation be accufed 
before thofe who hold the full rank in virtue, by any one that is willing, as 
a difgrace to his family. And if it lhall appear that he has defiled his pater¬ 
nal houfe by any unworthy employment, let him, after having been fettered 
for a year, abllain from fuch employment. If, after this, he engages in it 
again, let him be fettered for two years. And let him always be confined 
in bonds as often as he is detedled, twice as long as the preceding time. But 
a fecond law orders that all fuch as arc not citizens, together with foreigners, 
fhall exercife cauponation. And a third law ordains, that the foreigner or 
Inhabitant who engages in this art, lhall either be a mod excellent charadter, 
or vicious in the fmallcfl degree. It is proper, likewife, that the guardians 
of the law Ihould conlider that they are not only guardians of thofe who are 
eafiiy prevented from aiding in an illegal and vicious manner, viz. thole who 
are well-born and educated ; but that they are much more guardians of 
thofe who are different "from thefe, and who engage in employments by 
which they are llrongly impelled to improbity. Since, however, caupona¬ 
tion is abundantly various, the guardians of the laws Ihould aflcmble toge¬ 
ther with thofe that are Ikilled in the feveral fpecies of it; and, as we ob- 
ferved a little before concerning adulteration, which is allied to this art, 
they Ihould, in the firll place, cflablilli fuch things as apppear neceflary to 
the city- Afterwards, having inquired into the coll and emolument attend¬ 
ing 
o 
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ing this art, they (hould attend to the moderate gain refulting from it, and 
eftablifh its expenfes and emoluments. And fome particulars (hould be 
attended to by the pra:feCb of the markets, others by the aediles, and others 
by the praefefts of the land. After this manner nearly will cauponation be 
advantageous to every one, and injure thofe by whom it is exercifed in the 
city in the fmalleft degree. The genus of artificers is facred to Vulcan and 
Minerva, who furnith our lives by their arts. But thofe individuals are 
facred to Mars and Minerva who prefervc the works of artificers by other 
arts of an aftiftant and defenfive nature. The genus of thefe is, indeed, 
juftly facred to thefe Gods: and all thefe providentially take care of the 
region and people. Some of them, too, prefide over warlike contefts; but 
others efteCl the generation of inftruments, and works for hire. Reveren¬ 
cing, therefore, the Gods that are the authors of thefe arts, it will not be 
proper to deceive them, by lying about things of this kind. If any artificer 
does not complete his work in a prefixed time, through a vicious difpofition, 
but, paying no reverence to the divinity who is the giver of life, through a 
blindnefs of intelled, thinks that his kindred God will pardon him, fuch a 
one, in the firft place, will be punifhed by the God himfelf; and, in the 
fecond place, let it be eftablifhed by law, that he (hall be fined the worth of 
the work which he has not finilhed in the proper time, and that, beginning 
again, he (hall complete it in the time firft agreed upon. Let the fame law too 
confult for the artificer as for the feller of vendible articles. Let care be 
taken, therefore, that he does not a(k more than the worth of his work, but 
let his demand be moft fimple, and accommodated to its worth. For an 
artift knows the worth of his work. In cities, therefore, confiding of free 
men, it is not proper that an artift fhould endeavour to deceive the fimple 
by art, which is naturally clear and void of falfehood. Hence, when this 
is the cafe, the injurer (hall make a proper recompenfe to the injured perfon. 
If any one, in paying an artift for his work, doe? not pay him according to 
the agreement, defpifing Jupiter the guardian of the city, and Minerva who 
communicates with the polity, and, being influenced by a little gain, diflfolves 
mighty communions ; in this cafe, let the law aflift the union of the city, in 
conjunction with the Gods. Let him, therefore, who, having ordered a work 
to be executed for him, does not pay for it in the appointed time, be fined 
double the price agreed upon. And let judgment'be paffed on things of this 
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kind in the courts of juftice belonging to the tribes. As we have, however, 
made mention of artificers, and as commanders of armies and military arts 
are artificers of fafety to a city, it is but juft that we ftiould alfo fpeak of 
thefe. If, therefore, any one of thefe undertakes any public work, whether 
voluntarily or from command, and executes it in a becoming manner, let 
the law confer upon him the honour of unceafing praifie, which is the re¬ 
ward of warlike men. But the law may be juftly blamed which does not 
reward him who condufls himfclf well in military affairs. Let the follow¬ 
ing law, therefore, be eftabliffied for thefe, mingled with praife, and which 
does not compel, but confults the multitude of the citizens : that fuch good 
men (hall be honoured in the fecond place, as have been faviours of the 
whole city, whether by their valour, or by warlike devices; for the firft 
honour muft be given to thole who have been remarkably obedient to 
the written laws of good legiflators. We have, therefore, now nearly 
fpoken fufficiently of the greateft compacts among men, except thofe per¬ 
taining to orphans, and the guardians of orphans. It is, therefore, neceflarv 
in the next place to fpeak of thefe. The beginning of all thefe is the defire 
of the teftator, and the fortune of thole that make no will. I have laid it 
is neceffary to fpeak of thefe, O Clinias, in confequence of looking to the 
difficulty refpedting them : for it is not poffible to leave them in a difordered 
manner. For teftators would defire many things differing from each other, 
and contrary to the laws, to the manners of the living, and to their an- 
ceftors, if an\ one ftiould (imply give them permiffion to make their wills 
in whatever manner they pleated, and ftiould ordain, that every will made 
near the end of life (hall be properl v executed. For mo ft men, when they 
conliuer tiie.n.clves as about to die, arc affected with ftnpiditv and remiffncls. 

Cun. What induces you to fiiv this, () gueft r 

Guest. A man when about to die, O Clinias, is morofe, and is full of 
fuch language as is terrible to legiflators, and difficult for them to endure. 

Cm n. Howfo? 

Guest. Defiring to be the lord of all things, it is u Hi a 1 for him to fpeak 
with anger. 

Clin. What does he fay at this time ? 

Guest. It is a dire thing, favs he, O Gods, if it is not permitted me to 
leave my property in whatever manner 1 pleafe, and to bequeath feme more, 
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and others lefs, according as they were evidently well or ill affe&ed towards 
me in my diteafes, in my old age, and in other all-various fortunes. • 

Clin. Does he not therefore, O gueft, appear to you to fpeak well ? 

Guest. Aptient legiflators, O Clinias, appear to me to have been effe¬ 
minate, and to have looked to a trifling part of human affairs in the efta- 
blifhment of laws. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. That, being terrified at this language of the dying man, they 
made a law, that every one fhould be permitted to make his will as he 
pleafed. But both you and 1 could anfwer the dying in your city in a more 
elegant manner. 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. O friends, (we fhould fay) who have but a fhort time to live, it 
is difficult for you to know vour affairs, and likewife to know yourfelves, 
according to the infcription of the Delphic temple. I, therefore, being a 
legiflator, confider that neither yourfelves, nor thefe pofleffions, are your 
own, but that they belong to the whole of your race, both part and to come, 
and that both the whole of your race and poffeffions, by a much greater 
priority, belong to the city. This being the cafe, if any one, through flat¬ 
tery, either when you are difeafed, or in your old age, fhould perfuade you 
to make your will in an improper manner, 1 fhould not admit fuch a will 
to be voluntarily made. But, looking to that which is beft both for the whole 
city, and the whole of your race, I fhall eflablifh laws in fuch a manner as 
that the advantage of individuals may give way, as it is fit it fhould, to 
that of the public. Do you, therefore, be mild and benevolent towards 
us, as human nature requires you fhould. It will be our part to take care 
to the utmoft of our power of every thing belonging to you, and not in a 
partial manner, by neglecting fome things and attending to others. Let this 
then, O Clinias, be the confolation which we addrefs in a prefatory man¬ 
ner to the living and the dead. But let the law be as follows :—Let him 
who makes a will, and has children, in the fir ft place appoint that child his 
heir whom he thinks moft dcferving. And, in the next place, let him 
fignify which of his children he choofes to confign over to the care of 
another perfon. If any one of his children fhall remain without an here¬ 
ditary portion,- and there is reafon to expeCt that this child will be fent into 
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a colony according to law, let the father be permitted to leave him from 
his other poffeffions as much as he pleafes, except the paternal allotment, 
and every thing pertaining to it. But if there are many children thus cir- 
cumftanced, let the father bequeath them, as he pleafes, whatever remains 
beyond the allotment. However, if any one of thele poflefles a houfe, let 
him not leave fuch a one any money. In like manner, let him not be¬ 
queath a daughter any thing if (he is betrothed to a man ; but let him 
bequeath her lomething if (he is not betrothed. If any allotment in the 
region belonging to fons or daughters (hall be found after the will has been 
made, let it be left to the heir of the perfon that made the will. If the 
teftator has no fons, but daughters, let him fignify in writing what men he 
would wi(h as hufbands for his daughters, and as fons for himfelf. And if 
the foil of any one, whether natural or adopted, happens to die before he 
has arrived at manhood, let the teftator mention this circumftance in the 
will, and fignify who he wiflies fhould be his fon in his (lead, with more 
aufpicious fortune. If any one who has no children makes a will, let him 
be permitted to leave the tenth part of his poffeffions, beyond the allotment, 
to any one that he pleafes. Let him bequeath all the reft benignantly, 
without blame, and according to law, to the fon whom he adopts. If the 
children of any dying perfon require tutors, and the father in his will has 
mentioned thole whom he wifhes to undertake this office, let fuch perfons 
enter on this employment according to his wi(h, if it is agreeable to them. 
But, if fuch a one has either died inteftate, or has not mentioned the tutors 
in his will, let the next of kin undertake this office,—two on the father’s 
fide, two on that of the mother, and one from among the friends of the 
deceafed. In this cafe, too, let the guardians of the law appoint the tutors. 
And let the whole care pertaining to orphans devolve on fifteen of the guar¬ 
dians of the laws that are older than the reft. And this number being 
divided into three parts, let three of them every year undertake this office, 
till the five periods are accomplilhed in a circle. Let the greateft care 
likewife be taken that this mode may never fail. If any one dies inteftate, 
and leaves behind him children that require a guardian, let them be provided 
for by the fame laws. But if any one dies unexpectedly, and leaves behind 
him daughters, let him pardon the legiflator if he difpofes of his daughters 
in confequence of looking to two things, viz. proximity of race, and the 
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jprefervation of the allotment. The third thing which a father ought to- 
attend to is, the choofing a proper foil for himfelf, and a hulband for his 
daughter : but this be omits, becaufe the confideration of it belongs to im- 
ppffibilities. Let the following law, therefore, be cftabliihed about things 
of this kind:—If any one, dying inteftate, leaves behind him daughters, let 
the brother on the father’s or mother’s fide, if he is without an allotment, 
take care both of the daughter and the allotment of the deceafed. But, if 
his brother is not living, let his brother’s fon undertake this office, if his age 
is fufficient for the purpofe. If no one of thefe furvives, let the charge 
devolve on the fon of his lifter; and let die fourth after thefe be his father’s 
brother t the fifth, the fon of this brother; and the fixth, the fon of his 
father's fifter, Let a fimilar procefs be always adopted when a man leaves 
behind him daughters, viz. through brothers and coufins; firfl, the males, 
and afterwards the females, in the fame family. But let the judge determine 
the fitnefs or unfituefs of the time of marriages, by looking at the males 
leaked, and at the females naked, as far as to the navel. If there is a want 
of kindred, as far as to the fons of brothers and grandfathers, whatever 
citizen the girl Ihall choofe, with the content of her tutors, lhall become 
tjie.beir of .the deceafed, and the hufband of his daughter. Further ftill, if 
there ftiould happen to be but few inhabitants in the city, and the virgin 
thou Id wifh to make fome one who is fent into a colony her father’s heir, 
let this perfon, if he belongs to her family, proceed to the allotment accord¬ 
ing to the order of law. But if he is a citizen, but not related to her, let 
him marry her if he pleafes, according to her own choice, and that of her 
guardians; and, returning home, let him take pofleffion of the hereditary 
eftate. If any one dies inteftate, and without children, either of the male 
or female fex, let other particulars take place according to the above-men¬ 
tioned law, but let the males and females of the family enter as kindred the 
defolate houfe, as thofe to whom the allotment properly belongs. In the 
firft place, let the fifter enter ; afterwards the daughter of the brother; in 
the third place, the daughter of the fifter; in the fourth place, the fifter of 
the father ; in the fifth place, the daughter of the father’s brother; and, in 
the fixth place, the daughter of the father’s fifter. Let thefe live together 
with thofe according to proximity and what is right, in the manner we have 
eftablilhed above. But let not the weighty nature of laws of this kind efcape 
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us, and let us not be infenfible to the difficulty of ordering a relation of a 
deceafed perfon to marry a relation. For he who introduces fuch a law as 
this - , docs not appear to confider that ten thoufand impediments may arife 
refpeding mandates of this kind, fo as to render perfuafion to a compliance 
with them ineffectual. For many had rather fuffer any thing than marry a 
perfon whofe body is either difeafed or maimed, and whofe dianoetic part is 
not in a found Hate. The legiflator, therefore, will, perhaps, appear to 
l'ome, though improperly, to pay no attention to thefe. Let this, then, be 
as it were a common preface, both for the legiflator, and thofe that are 
governed by his laws. Thofe, indeed, for whom laws are made, ought to 
pardon the legiflator, becaufe, while he is taking care of public concerns, he 
cannot at the fame time attend to private calamities. We fhould alfo pardon 
thofe for whom laws are made, if they are fometimes incapable of perfectly 
complying with the mandates of the legiflator, through his ignorance of pri¬ 
vate calamities. 

Clin. In what manner then, O gueft, will it be mod proper to ad iri 
this cafe ? 

Guest. Arbiters, O Clinias, muff neceflarily be chofen for laws of this' 
kind, and for thofe that are governed by them. - 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. It will fometimes happen, that a rich young man given to luxury 
will be unwilling to marry the daughter of his father’s brother, though rich, 
in confequence of afpiring after a greater marriage ; and fometimes he will 
neceflarily be unwilling to comply with the law which forces him to marry 
a girl who is difordered either in body or mind, confidering this as the 
greatefl: of all calamities. Let, therefore, the following law refpe&ing 
thefe particulars be eftablifhed by us:—If any accufe the eftablifhed laws 
on account of wills or marriages, or any thing elfe, aflerting that the 
legiflator, if he were living, would not compel them to ad in fuch a 
manner, or to marry fuch a perfon ; and if any relation or tutor fhould 
affirm that the legiflator left fifteen guardians of the laws as arbiters and 
fathers of the orphans,—in this cafe, let the litigants apply to thefe, and abide 
by their decifion. But, if it fhall appear that the guardians of the law ex- 
ercife greater authority than they ought, let the affair be brought before 
feled judges; and, when determined, let him who is condemned be branded 
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with infamy,—this being a pmiifhment, to him who poffeftes intellect, of a 
more weighty nature than a very confiderable fine. After this, a fecond 
generation, as it were, follows with refpeft to orphans. For education and 
difcipline follow the fir ft generation, of which we have fpoken. But, after 
the fecond, it is neceftary to devife fome means by which orphans may be 
oppreffed with calamity as little as poflible. In the firft place, then, we lay, 
that guardians of the laws fhould be appointed for them in the place of 
parents, and not worfe than thefe; and that they Ihould take care of them 
every year as if they were their own offspring. Let this, then, be our pre¬ 
face refpe&ing the education of orphans, and the appointment of tutors for 
them. For we appear to me to have fpoken opportunely above, when we 
afferted, that the fouls of the dead poffefied a certain power, through which 
they beftowed a providential attention to human affairs. This, indeed, is 
true, but the confirmation of it requires a long difeourfe. It is likewife proper 
to believe in other traditions refpe&ing things of this kind, which are both nu¬ 
merous and very antient. Lcgiflators, too, unlefs they are perfectly infane, 
ought to believe in the truth of thefe traditions. Since, therefore, thefe things 
naturally fubfift after this manner, thofe that attend to the defolate condition of 
orphans Ihould, in the firft place, fear the Gods above; and, in the next 
place, the fouls of the deceafed, who naturally take a particular care of their 
offspring, and who are, therefore, propitious to thofe that honour them, 
but hoftile towards thofe that defpife them. Add, too, that the fouls of 
thofe that are living, but are in old age, and who in a city happy through 
good laws poffefs the greateft honours, and whofe children and grand¬ 
children live a pleafant life, through paying them a proper attention,—-thefe 
acutely hear and perceive things of this kind, and are benevolent to thofe 
that behave juftly to orphans, but in the higheft degree indignant with thofe 
that injure them. For they confider the depofit of orphans as the greateft 
and moft holy of all depofits. It is requilite, therefore, that the tutor and 
magiftrate who poffeffes the fmalleft degree of intelledf, fhould direft his 
attention to thefe particulars, and beftow as much care on the difcipline and 
education of orphans as of his own offspring. He, therefore, who is per- 
fuaded by this preface to the law, and who acts in no refpedt uujuftly towards 
orphans, will evidently be exempt from all anger of the legiflator about 
things of this kind. But let him who is unperfuaded by it, and injures any 
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one who is deprived of either father or mother, fuffer twice the punishment 
he would have fuftained from injuring one, both of whofe parents were 
living. 

The laws which follow relate to the tutors of orphans, and the attention 
which magistrates Should pay to the tutors. If, therefore, they poSTeSTed a 
paradigm of the education of free children, the tutors both taking care of 
thefe and their own concerns, and if they had laws refpedting thefe Suffi¬ 
ciently diftindt, we Should not without reafon eftablilh certain laws for tutors, 
as very much differing from others, and distinguish, by various purfuits, the 
life of orphans from that of thofe who are not orphans. But now, with 
rel'pedt to every thing of this kind, the privation of parents does not with 
us differ much from paternal government, but is unwilling to equalize 
honour, dishonour, and providential care. Hence the law, through its atten¬ 
tion to orphans, confoles and threatens. And further Still, it will be very 
opportune for it to threaten as follows :—He who takes care either of a 
female or a male, and who from among the guardians of the law is appointed 
to obferve the tutor of thefe, Shall poffefs the Same affedtion for the orphans 
intruded to his care as if they were his own offspring ; nor Shall he beStow 
lefs attention to their affairs, but even more, than to his own. Let every 
one, therefore, take care of orphans conformably to this law. But, if any 
one adts contrary to this law in affairs of this kind, let fuch a tutor be con¬ 
demned by a magistrate. And if it Shall appear to the kindred of the 
orphans, or to any other of the citizens, that the tutor has adied negligently 
or viciouSly, let him be brought before a court of judgment, and make a four¬ 
fold restitution of the lofs fuftained, and let one half be given to the boy, 
and the other to the accufer. When an orphan arrives at puberty, if he 
thinks that he has been negledled by his tutor, let him be permitted to call his 
tutor to an account for Sive years from the time that his tutorfhip is finished. 
And if any tutor is condemned, let a court of juftice determine what he 
ought to Suffer, or what fine he ought to pay. If any magistrate Shall appear 
to have injured an orphan through negligence, let a court of juftice deter¬ 
mine the restitution which he ought to make. But, if he Shall appear to 
have injured the orphan through injustice, befides making a restitution, let 
him be deprived of the office of a guardian of the law ; and let another 
common guardian of the city be appointed in his place by the region and the 
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city. Greater dilcord takes place between fathers and ions, and ions and 
fathers, than is proper, in which fathers think that the legiflator ought to 
permit them to renounce their Tons by a public crier, fo as that they may no 
longer be their Tons according to law: and fons are of opinion that they 
ought to be allowed to accufe their fathers of madnefs, when they are dif- 
gracefully circumftanced through difcafe or old age. Thefe things ufually 
take place when the manners of men are perfectly corrupt. For, if the half 
only of thefe evils took place, as that the parents alone, or the children 
alone, were vicious, calamities which are the progeny of fuch a mighty hatred 
would have no exiftence. Indeed, in any other polity, a fon, when aban¬ 
doned by his father, would not neceffarily be deprived of the city. But, in 
a city governed by theie laws, he who is given up by his father mull neceffa- 
rily take up his abode in fome other place. For no one is allowed to unite 
himfelf with any family of the five thoufand and forty houfes. On this ac¬ 
count it is neceffary, that the Ion who is abandoned by his father Ihould not 
only be driven from his father, but from his whole race. It is proper, there¬ 
fore, in things of this kind, to adi according to the following law :—When 
any one, through anger by no means fortunate, whether he is juftly enraged 
or not, defires to be liberated from an alliance with him whom he has be¬ 
gotten and educated, let him not be permitted to accomplifh his defire either 
in an improper manner or diredlly. But, in the firll place, let him affemble 
his own relations, as far as to his coufms, and, in a fimilar manner, thofe of 
his fon on the mother’s fide. When they are aflembled, let him accufe his 
fon to them, and Ihow them that he deferves to be expelled from all his 
kindred. Let the fon alfo be permitted to defend himfelf, and endeavour to 
prove that he does not deferve to fuffer any thing of this kind. And if the 
father perfuades them that his accufation is juft, aud all the relations, both 
male and female, except the father, mother, and the fon himfelf, vote for 
his being abandoned ; when this is the cafe, let a father be permitted to 
renounce his fon, but by no means when this is not the cafe. If any cicizen 
wifhes to adopt a fon whom his father abandons, let him not be reftrained 
from adopting him by any law. For the manners of youth naturally fuftain 
many mutations in life. But, if no one in the fpace of ten years wifhes to 
adopt fuch a fon, let thofe whofe province it is to fend offspring into a 
colony, take care that this reje&ed fon is made an inhabitant of luch a colony 
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in a proper manner. If a certain difeafe, old age, of feverity of manners, 
or all thefe together, more than any thing elfe, render a man infane, and 
this is concealed from every one except his domeftics ; and if fuch a one 
diffipates his fubftance, as being the mafter of it, but his fon is unwilling to 
accufe his father of madnefs, in this cafe let the following law be efta- 
blifhed :—In the firft place, let the fon go to the oldeft guardians of the law, 
and inform them of his father’s calamity. Afterwards, let thefe, when they 
have fufficiently coniidered the affair, confult whether the father fhould be 
profcribed, or not: and, if they agree that he fhould be profcribed, let them- 
be both witneffes and patronizers of the caufe. But, if the father is con¬ 
demned, let him not afterwards polfefs any authority over his own affairs, but 
dwell at home for the reft of his life like a child. If a hufband and wife,, 
through the wretchednefs of their manners, live in difcord with each other, 
let ten men who fubfift in the middle of the guardians of the laws, and, in a 
fimilar manner, ten women who are curators of marriages, take care of 
things of this kind. And if they are able to procure a reconciliation, let 
their decifion be valid. But, if their minds are too vehemently inflamed to 
admit of a reconciliation, let them feek, to the utmoft of their power, after 
fuch perfons as are adapted to refide with each. It appears, indeed, that 
the manners of fuch as thefe are far from being mild; and, on this account, 
we fhould endeavour to adapt to them more profound and gentle manners. 
And fuch, indeed, as are without children, or have but a few, and dis¬ 
agree, let thefe be compelled to marry again, for the fake of procreating 
children. But let fuch as, having a fufficient number of children, difagree, be 
divorced, and united with others, for the fake of that attention which old age 
requires. If a woman dies, and leaves behind her male and female children, 
let the law not compel, but perfuade, the hufband to educate his children 
without marrying again. But if there are no children, let him be compelled 
to marry again, till he has procreated children fufficient both for his family 
and the city. But, if a man dies, and leaves behind him a fufficient number 
of children, let the mother of the children educate them, remaining a 
widow. If fhe appears, however, to be too young to live in a ftate of health 
without a hufband, let her kindred, in conjunction with the women that 
take care of marriages, confult what is fit to be done both for her and the 
children. And if both thefe are in want of children, let them marry for 
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the fake of having children. But let an accurate fufficiency of children be 
a male and female according to law. When it is allowed that any offspring 
is the progeny of the begetter, but it is necefiary to have recourfe to a court 
of juftice in order to know which of the parents the child ought to follow, 
let the following mode be adopted:—If a female (lave has connection with 
a (lave, or with a free-born perfon, or with a freed-man, let the offspring 
be the property of the mafter of the female flave. But if a free-born 
woman is with child from a flave, let the mafter of the flave, in a fimilar 
manner, be the mafter of the offspring. If any mafter has a child by his own 
flave, or any miftrefs is pregnant from her flave, and this becomes apparent, 
let the women fend the offspring of the woman, together with the father, 
into another region : but let the guardians of the law banifh the offspring of 
the man, together with the mother of fuch offspring. However, neither 
will Divinity, nor any man who'is endued with intellect, ever advife any one 
to negleCt his parents. Indeed, the aflertion, that it is proper to know how 
to worfhip the Gods, will be a proper preface with refpeCt to the honouring 
and difhonouring of parents. Antient laws concerning the Gods are among 
all men eftablifhed in a twofold manner. For, clearly perceiving fome of 
the Gods we honour them ; but we fabricate images of others; and while 
we rejoice in thefe images though inanimate, we think that the animated 
Gods themfelves will be benevolent and propitious to us for the attention 
which we pay to thefe. He, therefore, whofe father or mother, or the 
fathers or mothers of thefe, refide in his houfe, worn out with old age, like 
precious furniture, fuch a one will never think that any other fuch image, 
or one more efficacious, can ever refide in his houfe, if he pays that reve¬ 
rential regard to it which he ought, 

Clin. Of what proper reverential regard are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. I will tell you. For things of this kind, O friends, deferve to be 
heard. 

Clin. Only fpeak. 

Guest. We fay that Oedipus, being difhonoured by his children, impre¬ 
cated on them thofe things which every one is perfectly acquainted with, 
and has heard were inflicted by the Gods. Amyntor, too, is faid to have 

1 Meaning the celeftial orbs, which, in confequence of being divine animals, from the partici¬ 
pation of divinity, are called Gods. 
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curfed his fon Phoenix in anger, and Thefeus, Hippolytus, and innumerable 
other fathers, innumerable other Tons. From which it becomes apparent, 
that the Gods hear the prayers of parents againft their children. For it is 
moft juft that nothing (hould be fo noxious to a child as the imprecation 
of his parent. Nor let any one think that the prayers of his father and 
mother are alone heard by the Gods according to nature, when they are 
defpifed by him, for they are alfo heard when they are honoured by, and are 
vehemently dear to, him. On this account, when in their prayers they earneftly 
invoke the Gods to blefs their children, ought we not to think that they are 
fimilarly heard by them, and that the Gods equally impart to them fuch 
things as are good ? For otherwife they would not be juft diftributors of 
what is good, which we fay becomes the Gods the leaft of all things. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. We (hould think, therefore, as we obferved a little before, that 
we cannot poffefs any image which is more honoured by the Gods, than 
our fathers and grandfathers, mothers and grandmothers, when worn out 
with age. When any one honours thefe, div inity rejoices : for, otherwife, 
he would not hear their prayers. The image, indeed, of our progenitors 
ought to be confidered by us, as far more wonderful than inanimate images. 
For animated images when they are reverenced by us, pray for us, but do 
the very contrary when they are defpifed by us. But inanimate images do 
neither of thefe. So that he who behaves properly to his father, grandfather, 
and all of this kind, fuch a .one pofiefles the moft powerful of all images 
with refpedt to procuring divine benevolence. 

Clin. You (peak moft beautifully. 

Guest. Every one, therefore, endued with intellect will fear and honour 
the prayers of his parents, as knowing that they have often been profitable and 
noxious to many. Thefe things, then, are thus eftablifhed by nature. By 
good men, therefore, their aged progenitors when living to the extremity of. 
life, will be confidered as a treafure ; and, if they die before they arrive at 
that period, they will be vehemently defired by them. On the contrary, 
they will be terrible in the extreme to the vicious. Let every one, there¬ 
fore, perfuaded by thefe aflertions, honour his parents according to law. 
But if any one is deaf to thefe exordia, for fuch the following law will be 
properly eftabliftied. If any one then, in this city, reverences his parents left 
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than he ought, and does not pay them more attention than he does his fons, 
grandfons, and himfelff neglecting to comply with their will in all things 
beyond that of others, let parents who are fo negleCfed, give information of 
the affair themfelves, or by fome other, to three of the oldeft guardians of the 
law, and likewife to three of the women that have the care of marriages* 
And let thefe, after they have inveftigated the affair, punifh the offender ; if 
he is a young man, indeed, with flripes and bonds, if he is not more than 
thirty years of age ; and let the fame punifhment be inflicted on a woman, 
if fhe is forty years of age. But if they are older than this, and yet do not 
ceafe to negleCt their parents, but affliCt them, let them be brought before 
a court of juftice, and be tried by thofe citizens who furpafs all the reft in 
age: and, if they are condemned, let the court of juftice determine what they 
ought to fuffer, without omitting any punifhment which ought to be in¬ 
flicted on fuch an occafion. If'any one, however, who is afflicted by his 
children, is unable to tell his condition, let any free perfon who hears of 
his cafe, announce it to the governors; or let him, if he omits to do this, be 
confidered as a vicious perfon, and be accufed by any one that is willing of 
the injury fuftained. But if a flave gives information of this affair, let him- 
be made free. And if he is the flave either of the afflicting or afflicted 
perfon, let him be made free by the magiftrate who is acquainted with the 
affair. But if he is the flave of any other citizen, let his ranfom be paid 
for to his matter, by the public. Let the magiftrates, likewife, be careful 
that no one injures a perfon of this kind, on account of his giving information. 
With refpeCi to injuries by poifons, we have already made a divifion of fuch 
of thefe as are deadly : but we have not yet diftinguifhed other injuries, 
whether they are committed by means of drink or meat, or unCtions, volun¬ 
tarily, and with premeditation. For tiipre are two kinds of poifons pertain¬ 
ing to the human fpecies. For, as we juft now clearly laid, bodies are 
naturally injured by bodies: and, in the next place, by enchantments, incan¬ 
tations and bindings, fome who dare to injure others, are perfuaded that they 
are able to accomplifh their purpofe through thefe, and others, that nothing 
is fo eafy as to be injured by thofe that poflefs the power of witchcraft. 
Thefe particulars, therefore, and all that pertains to things of this kind, it is 
neither eafy to know how they naturally fubfift, nor, if any one does know, 
to perfuade others. But the minds of men being dubious as to things of this 
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kind, it is not worth while to endeavour to perfuade them that, if at any 
time they fee waxen images, whether in gates, in places where three roads 
meet, or on the tombs of their parents, they fhould defpife every thing of 
this kind, as they have no clear notions concerning them. Giving a twofold 
divifion, therefore, to the law refpe&ing enchantments, in the firft place, we 
fhall exhort, admonifh, and advife men, not to attempt any thing of this 
kind ; nor terrify the multitude, who are frightened like children ; nor com¬ 
pel the lcgiflator and judge to procure a remedy for fuch fears of mankind. 
For, in the firft place, he who endeavours to hurt another by poifon, if he 
does not poffefs medical fcience, cannot know what he does with refpe& to 
bodies. The fame may*be faid of him who endeavours to injure another by 
enchantment, unlefs he happens to be a diviner, or an interpreter of portents. 
Let the following law, therefore, be eftablifhed refpedting poifons. He who 
employs poifon, not for the purpofe of killing a man, but cattle, or fwarms 
of bees, or in order to injure them fome other way than by procuring their 
death, if he happens to be a phyfician, and is condemned for poifbning, let 
him be punifhed with death ; but if he is unfkilled in medicine, let a court 
of juftice determine what he ought to fuffer, or what fine he ought to pay. 
But if any one by bonds, or allurements, or certain incantations, or fuch like 
enchantments, is found endeavouring to injure another, if he is a diviner, or 
an interpreter of prodigies, let him be put to death. But if any one is 
accufed of witchcraft, without being a diviner, let his punifhment in a 
fimilar manner be determined by a court of juftice. Let him who injures 
another by fraud or force, pay a great fine, if the injury is great, but a 
fmaller fine, if the injury is fmall; and let reftitution in all cafes be equiva¬ 
lent to the lofs fuftained. And, in all injuries, let the injurer be fined 
till he is amended. If it fliall appear that any one was impelled to injure 
another, by a folly foreign to his nature, through the imprudence of youth, 
let him be fentenced to pay a lighter fine; but if by his own proper folly, or 
through the incontinence of pleafures and pains, or through fear, envy, 
certain defires, or anger difficult to cure, a heavier fine. At the fame time 
obfcrving, that offenders are not to be punifhed becaufe they have a died ill, 
(for what is done, can never become undone,) but that afterwards both 
offenders, and thofe that fee them punifhed, may hate injuftice, or may be 
in a confiderable degree liberated from a calamity of this kind. For the 
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fake of all thefe particulars, and looking to all thele, the laws, like good 
archers, Ihould confider this as a mark, viz. the magnitude of punilhment, and 
the proper delert in each offence. A judge, therefore, ought to adl in this 
iriaimer, as the minifter of the legiflature, fince it is permitted him by law to 
eftablilh what punilhment offenders ought to fuffer: and, like a painter, he 
Ihould diligently copy his original. This, indeed, O Mesjllus and Clinias, 
fhould be done by us at prefent, in the moll beautiful and bell manner; and 
we Ihould eftablilh what punifhments ought to be inflicted, both on bafe 
actions committed by fraud, and thofe committed by violence; and this in 
fuch a manner as the Gods, and the fons of the Gods, will permit us to 
eftablilh. Let no one then who is infane be openly feen in the city, but 
let the relations of the infane perfon keep him fecure at home, in the ball 
manner they are able. If they do not, let them be fined. And let him who 
polfelfes the largeft eftate be fined a hundred drachms, if he is negligent 
in fecuring an infane perfon, whether he be a (lave, or free. But let him 
who polfelfes the next eftate to this, be fined four out of five parts of a 
mina ; he who polfelfes a third eftate, three parts of a mina : and, he who 
polfelfes a fourth eftate, four parts. Many, indeed, are rendered infane by 
various means. Some, as thofe of whom we have juft fpoken, through 
difeafe. Others through anger, and the vicious education of a depraved 
nature; who, being incited by a trifling enmity, talk loudly, and blalpheme 
each other. But nothing of this kind ought to take place in a city governed 
by good laws. With refpeft to every kind of (lander, therefore, let the 
following law be eftablilhed. Let no one Hander another. But when one 
perfon in difcourfe with another is doubtful of any particular, let him with 
whom he difcourles inftrudt both him and thofe that are prefent in the 
truth of the cafe, and entirely abftain from (lander. For men, when they 
(lander each other with bafe words, are to be confidered as effeminate. And, 
in the firft place, from words, which are a light thing, hatred and grievous 
enmities are often produced in reality. For he who is gratified with anger, 
which is a thing of an unpleafant nature, and is filled with it as with 
noxious aliment,—fuch a one, being rendered as ruftic and favage in this part 
of his foul as he was once gentle and mild through difcipline, leads a morofe 
life, and receives from anger this bitter grace. Hence, nearly all men from 
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things of this kind, utter fomething ridiculous to their adverfaries; and he 
who accuftoms himfelf to a thing of this kind, either errs in every refpeft, 
or deftroys many parts of magnanimity. On this account, therefore, let no 
one ever fpeak in this manner in a temple, or where public facrifices are 
performed; or in places of conteft, or the forum, or in a court of juftice, 
or in any common affembly. But let the magiftrate, who is prelent at the 
time, freely punifh any one who aids in this manner: and, if he neglects to 
do fo, let him be conlidered as one who pays no attention to the laws nor 
the mandates of the legiflator, and let him never be permitted to contend for 
the rewards which are conferred on virtue. But, if any one ufes Hander in 
other places, either by provoking, or anfwering, let any more elderly perfon 
who is prefent, in defence of the law, reftrain with blows thofe who are 
incited by a foreign and vicious anger ; or, if they do not, let them be 
punilhed in the manner mentioned above. We fay, too, at prefent, that he 
who is entangled with Hander will not be able to refrain from fometimes 
fpeaking ridiculoufly; and this is what we condemn when it takes place 
through anger. But what then ? Shall we admit the jeHs and ridiculous 
Handers which comedians employ againft the citizens, if they are not accom¬ 
panied with anger ? Or (hall we give this affair a twofold divifion, viz. info 
the jocofe and the ferious ? And, indeed, any one may be permitted jocofely 
to employ ridicule without anger. But let no one be allowed to employ it, 
as we faid before, when inflamed with anger. Let us now, therefore, 
eftablifh by law to whom this may be allowed, and to whom not. Let not 
then a compofer of comedies, or of iambic or mufical melody, be permitted 
either in words or images to Hander any citizen, either in anger or without 
anger. And, if any one difobeys this law, let thole that determine the 
rewards of conteHs drive him from the region the very lame day, or they 
(hall be fined three minar, facred to the God to whom the conteft belongs. 
But let the others, whom we mentioned above, be permitted to employ ridi¬ 
cule without anger, and in fport; but let them not be permitted to do this 
ferioufly, and in anger. Let the determination, too, of this affair be com¬ 
mitted to him who takes care of the whole difeipline of youth. And let him 
who compofes any thing be permitted to make it public, if it is approved of 
by this curator of youth: but if he does not approve of it, let not the author 
be permitted to (how it to any one, or inftruift in it either a Have or a free¬ 
born 
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born perfon. Or, if he does, let him be confidered as a vicious charader, 
and as one who difobeys the laws. But he deferves commiferation who, 
when temperate, or poffefling fome other virtue, or a part of virtue, is 
oppreffed with a certain calamity, either from hunger, or fomething of a 
fimilar kind ; but this cannot be faid univerfally of any one who falls into 
fuch-like misfortunes. Hence it will, indeed, be a wonderful circumftance 
if a man of this kind is fo entirely negledled as to arrive at extreme poverty, 
whether he is a flave, or free, in a polity and city which is moderately in¬ 
habited. On this account, the following law may be fafely eftablifhed by 
the legiflator. Let there be no beggars in the city. But if any one attempts 
to procure food by prayers which cannot be latisfied, let the pratfe&s of 
the forum expel him from the forum, and the governor of the ways and 
buildings from the city : and let the magiftrate who prefides over the lands 
expel him from every other part of the region, that the whole country may 
be pure from an animal of this kind. If a male or a female flave injures 
the property of another perfon undefervedly, whether through inexperi¬ 
ence, or intemperate conduft, let the mafter of fuch flave either make 
fatisfadlion to the injured perfon, or deliver up to him the injurer. But if 
the mafter of the flave contends that the affair happened through the 
mutual craft of the injurer and injured, that the flave might be taken 
•from him, let him charge with the crime of malice the perfon who fays 
he has been injured ; and, if he convifts him, let him receive from him 
double the price at which a court of juftice had valued the flave. If the 
mafter of the flave is convicted, let him both make the injured perfon a 
recompenfe for his lofs, and deliver up the flave. And, if a heifer, horfe, or 
dog, or any other animal, injures any neighbouring property, let the mafter 
of the animal in a fimilar manner make reftitution for the lofs. If any one 
refufes to bear witnefs willingly, let him be cited by him who is in want of 
his evidence; and when cited, let him attend at a proper time, and bear 
witnefs to the beft of his knowledge. But if he fays that he is ignorant of 
the affair, let him fwear that he is ignorant of it by the three Gods, Jupiter, 
Apollo, and Themis, and be difmiffed. Let him who, when called to bear 
witnefs, does not attend, be obnoxious to the injury, according to law. If 
any judge is cited to give evidence, let him not, in giving evidence, pafs 
fentence on the cafe. Let a free woman be permitted to bear witnefs, de- 
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fend a caufe, and obtain juftice, if fhe is more than forty years of age, and 
is unmarried. But, if fhe is married, let her be permitted to bear witnefs 
only. Let a male and female flave, and a boy, be alone permitted to bear 
witnefs and defend a caufe in cafes of murder, if they can give fufficient 
fecurity for their appearance at the trial, if they fhould happen to be accufed 
of bearing falfe witnefs. If any one accufes another of bearing falfe witnefs, 
let each of the litigants conlider the teflimony, both in whole and part, 
before fentence is palled. But let the magiftrates preferve in writing the 
accufations of bearing falfe witnefs made by both, and bring them forward 
for the purpofe of determining the falfe witnefles. If any one fhall be found 
to have given falfe witnefs twice, let the law no longer compel him to bear 
witnefs again. But if he fhall be found to have given falfe witnefs thrice, 
let him not be permitted ever to bear witnefs again. And if he dares after 
this to bear witnefs, let any one who is willing give information of him to 
a magiflrate. Afterwards, let the magiflrate deliver him to a court of 
juftice , and, if he is convidled, let him be put to death. When in any law- 
fuit falfe witnefles are detected, and are found to be the means of an oppo¬ 
nent gaining his caufe, if more than half of the witnefles are condemned, let 
no judgment be pafled from their evidence. But it is proper in this cafe 
diligently to inquire, whether or not any fentence fhould be pafled ; that, 
in whatever manner the caufe may be determined, by this means juftice may 
be done. Since, however, there are many beautiful things in the life of 
man, in moft of them dire calamities are, as it were, naturally inherent, 
through which they are ftaitied and defiled. But why fhould not juftice 
among men be beautiful, which renders all human affairs mild ? And this 
being beautiful, why fhould it not be beautiful to patronize the caufe of 
another? This, then, being the cafe, a certain evil calumny gives a beau¬ 
tiful name to an art, which, it fays, was firft devifed in judicial affairs ; by 
means of which, in litigations, and the patronizing of caufes, any one may 
vanquifh another, whether the caufe is juft or not. They add, that the gift of 
this art, and of the arguments proceeding from it, confifb in bellowing re¬ 
wards from money. This, therefore, whether it is an art, or a certain ex- 
ercife void of art, muft by no means be planted in our city ; but, reverencing 
the legiflator, it fhould be perfuaded not to fpeak contrary to juftice, and 
fhould be lent to fome other region. Thofe, then, that are perfuaded by 
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thefe arguments we pafs over in filence: but let the following law be an¬ 
nounced for thoie that are unperfuaded by them:—If it fhall appear that 
any one endeavours to give a contrary diredlion to the power of juftice in 
the fouls of the judges, and either excites or patronizes many unfeafonable 
law fuits, let any one who is willing charge him with afting balely in judi¬ 
cial matters, or with patronizing a bad caufe. And let the caufe be tried 
in a feledt'court of juftice. If, too, he is condemned, let the court of juftice 
determine whether he afted in this manner through avarice or love of con¬ 
tention. And if through a love of contention, let the judges appoint him a 
certain time, beyond which he (hall neither plead any caufe himfelf, nor 
patronize that of another. But if through avarice, if he is a ftranger, let 
him depart from the city without ever returning to it again, or if he negledts 
to do this, let him be put to death. If he is a citizen, in confequence of 
thus improperly honouring monCv, let him be immediately put to death. 
Likewife, let him be put to death who has been found by a court of juftice 
to have a<fted twice in this manner. 
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If an ambaffador or a crier deceives the city in any thing committed to his 
charge, or does not announce what he is fent to proclaim ; or again, when 
returning from friends or enemies, does not truly relate the meflage he re¬ 
ceived from them, let a written information be drawn up againft fuch a one, 
as irreligioufly defpifing, contrary to law, the denunciations and mandates of 
Hermes and Jupiter. And if he is condemned, let the judges determine 
what he ought to fuffer, or what fine he ought to pay. The theft of money 
is, indeed, illiberal, but rapine is bafe. But no one of the foils of Jupiter 
will ever do any thing of this kind, in confequence of being delighted either 
with fraud or force. Let no one, therefore, adting in a diforderly manner 
through poets, or certain mythologies, be falfely perfuaded that if he thieves 
either by fraud or force, he does not adt bafely, but does that which the 
Gods thcmfelves have done. For this is neither true nor becoming : but he 
who illegally adts in this manner, is neither a God, nor a fbn of the Gods. 
But it is proper that thefe things (hould be known by the legiflalor rather 
than by all poets. He, therefore, who is perfuaded by this our difcourfe, 
is happy, and will be happy through the whole of time ; but he who is un- 
perfuaded by it, muft be refrained by the following law :—If any one com¬ 
mits any public theft, whether it is great or fmall, he ought to fuffer the 
fame punifhment. For he who takes away a thing of fmall confequence, 
thieves with the fame defire, though with lefs force. But he who moves 
any thing of greater confequence, and does not reftore it to its proper place, 
is wholly unjufh The law, however, thinks it proper that the one fhould 
be lefs punifhed than the other, not on account of the fmallnefs of the theft. 
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but becaufe, perhaps, one of thefe characters may be cured, but the other 
is incurable. If a Have, or a ft ranger, is accufed and condemned of any 
public theft, let fentence be paflfed on him what he ought to fuffer, or what 
fine he ought to pay, as if it were probable that he might be cured. But if 
any citizen, who has been properly educated, is convicted of having com¬ 
mitted any public theft, or violence, whether he is detefted in the fail or 
not, let him be punifhed with death, as one who is nearly incurable. For 
hte fake of war, indeed, many confultations and many laws are very pro¬ 
perly inftituted. The greateft of all things, however, confifts in this, that 
neither any male or female be at any time without a governor, nor the foul 
of any citizen be ever accuftomed, either ferioufly or in fport, to do any thing 
from itfelf alone ; but that in all war, and in all peace, it perpetually looks 
to a governor, and lives following his mandates, fo as to comply with them 
in the fmalleft particular; to ftand when he commands, walk, engage in 
gymnaftic exercifes, walh, eat, rife by night for the purpofe of keeping 
guard and giving fignals ; and in dangers themfelves, neither to purfue nor 
give way to any one, without the mandate of the governors. And, in one 
word, that it fhould never be taught to do or know any thing feparate from 
others; but that the life of all men fhould, in the higheft degree, in all things 
be collected into one, fubfift together, and be common. For nothing will 
ever be more excellent, better, or more artificial than this, for the purpofe 
of procuring fafety aud victory in war. In peace, too, men fhould be 
accuftomed from their childhood to govern others, and to be governed by 
others. But anarchy fhould be expelled from all life, both from that of men, 
and of beafts that are in fubjeCtion to men. All choirs, too, fhould be cele¬ 
brated, with a view to the beft mode of conducting war; and all facility, 
dexterity, and promptitude, fhould be ftudied for the fake of this. On this 
account, too, we ought to accuftom ourfelves to endurance of hunger and 
and thirft, cold and heat, and a hard bed. And, what is greateft of all, for 
the fake of this we fhould be careful not to corrupt the power of the head 
and feet by the tegument of foreign clothing, which deftroys the generation 
and nature of our proper hairs and fhoes. For thefe extremities, when pre- 
ferved, poflefs the greateft power of the whole body, but the contrary when 
they are not preferved. And one of thefe is in the higheft degree fubfervient 
to the whole body ; but the other is endued with a principal authority, natu- 
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rally pofleffing all its principal fenfes. And this praife of a warlike life 
ought to be heard by young men. But the law is as follows:—Let every 
one engage in war who is chofen for this purpofe, or is deputed a certain 
part. But, if any one, through a certain vice, deferts his poll without leave 
from his commander, let him be accufed of defertion, when he returns, to 
the principal officers of the army. Let him be judged, too, by all the mili¬ 
tary orders, by the horle and the foot feparately, and in a fimilar manner by 
the reft. And let the foot be introduced to the foot, the horle to the horfe, 
and each of the other orders to thofe of the lame rank with themfelves. If 
any one is condemned, let him afterwards be prohibited from engaging in 
any military conteft, or accufing another of negledt of military duty. And 
befides this, let a court of juftice determine what he ought to fuffer, or what 
fine he ought to pay. After this, when the trial for defertion is finilhed, let 
the commanders again affemble each of thefe orders, that military rewards 
may be conferred on thofe who have conduced themfelves ftrenuoufly in 
battle. But any one who is willing may judge of the vidtory among thofe of 
the fame rank with himfelf, fo as that he neither produces arguments nor wit- 
nefles of any former battle, but alone confiders the battle which has then been 
fought. Let a crown of olive, too, be the reward of the military champion. 
And afterwards, let thole that have obtained thefe crowns fufpend them in 
the temples of the warlike Gods, with any infcription they pleafe, that they 
may be a tellimony through the whole of life of the military virtue of the 
moll valiant, and thofe that were valiant in the fecond and third degree. 
But, if any one engages in battle, and leaves the army before he is difmiffed 
by his commanding officers, let him be tried by the fame judges as the de- 
ferter was tried by, whom we mentioned above, and, if condemned, let him 
be fimilarly punilhed. It is proper, however, that one man, when he is 
about to judge another, Ihould be fearful left he Ihould either voluntarily or 
involuntarily inflidt punilhment falfely. For juftice is faid, and is truly faid, 
to be a balhful virgin. But falfehood is naturally odious to balhfulnefs and 
juftice. In other things, therefore, it is requifite to be cautious with refpedl 
to judging erroneoufly, but particularly as to throwing away armour in 
battle. For, it may happen that fome one may be erroneoufly confidered as 
bafe for an adtion of this kind, and may be punilhed for it undefervedly. 
For it is by no means eafy to determine properly in this cafe. At the fame 
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time it is neceflary that the law ftiould endeavour to define according to 
parts. Employing a fable, therefore, we fay, if Patroclus fhould have been 
carried to his tent without arms, and fcarcely alive, as is frequently the cafe, 
and if his arms, which, as the poet fays, were given to Peleus by the Gods 
on his marriage with Thetis, fhould be in the poflefiion of Hedlor, would evil 
men in this cafe reproach the foil of Menoetius, as if he had thrown away 
his arms ? Further ftill, if any perfons, being hurled from lofty places, 
either into the fea, or into places confifting of an abundant conflux of water 
produced through tempefts, or into many other places of this kind, which 
might eafily be adduced to free them from a fufpicion of cowardice,—if, 
being hurled into thefe, they fhould lofe their arms, ought they in this cafe 
to be blamed ? But we ought to endeavour, to the utmofl of our power, to 
feparate the greater and the moft grievous evil from the contrary. In flan¬ 
dering, therefore, the very words employed for the purpofe, poflefs a certain 
divifion. For, as the throwing away arms cannot be juftly aflerted in all 
cafes, but the lofing them may; in like manner, he is not to be fimilarly 
called a thrower away of his fhield who lofes it by force, as he who volun¬ 
tarily throws it away. For they totally and univerfally differ from each 
other. Let the following law, therefore, be eftablifhed :—If any one, being 
aflaulted by enemies, and having arms, does not defend himfelf againft them, 
but voluntarily drops them, or throws them away, preferring a bafe life, 
in conjunflion with infamy, to a beautiful and happy death, accompanied 
with fortitude, let fentence be palled on fuch a one, as a thrower away of 
arm's, but let the judge negle£t to confider the lofing of arms mentioned 
above. For it is requifite always to puniflt the vicious, that they may be¬ 
come better, but not the unfortunate. For no advantage would be derived 
from an action of this kind. But what punifhment will be adapted to him 
who is condemned for throwing away his arms in a cowardly manner ? For, 
it is impoflible to change a man of this kind into a contrary charafter, as they 
report Divinity once changed the Theflalian Caeneus from the nature of a 
woman into that of a man. For a contrary generation would, after a man¬ 
ner, be the moft adapted of all others to him who throws away his fhield,—• 
I mean,, that he fhould be punifhed by being changed from a man into a 
woman. But now, fince this is impoflible, let us devife a punifhment which 
approaches the neareft to this, I mean that, in confequence of his great love 
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of life, he fhall never afterwards engage in any dangerous enterprize, but, 
as being a vicious charadter, live as long as poflible, covered with difgrace. 
Let, then, the following law be eftablifhed for thefe :—When a man is con¬ 
demned for fhamefully throwing away his warlike arms, let neither any 
general of an army, nor any other military officer, ever employ him as a 
foldier, nor admit him into the army. But if any fuch officer does admit 
him, let the judge who inquires into the reafons of conduit puniffi him as 
follows : If he poffeffes the largeft eftate, let him be fined ten min® ; if the 
fecond in rank, five min® ; if the third, three ; and, if the fourth, one mina. 
But he who was condemned for throwing away his armour, befides being 
excluded from engaging in manly dangers, through his cowardice, ffiall, if 
he pofTeffes the largeft eftate, be in like manner fined ten min®; if the 
fecond, five; if the third, three ; and, if the fourth, one mina. But, with, 
relped to thofe magiftrates who inquire into the reafons of conduct, what 
ought we to determine ; fome magiftrates being chofen by a yearly lot, but 
others for many years, and by feledtion ? For who will be a fufficient judge 
of the reafons of condudt, if it fhould happen that any magiftrate, being bent 
by the weight of his government, fhould fay or do any thing unworthy of 
his office ? It is, indeed, by no means eafy to find one adequate to the pur- 
pofe. For, fince one magiftrate furpaffes another in virtue, how fhall we 
difeover him who tranfeends all the reft. At the fame time, v.'e fhould en¬ 
deavour to find certain divine men who may adt for us as judges of the 
reafons of conduit. For the cafe is as follows :—There are many occafions- 
for diffolving a polity, as there are of a fhip, or a certain animal, of which* 
though there is one difperfed nature, yet we denominate them tones, tranf- 
verfe enclofures, extenfions of nerves, and call them by many other names.. 
But this is an occafion, by no means the fmalleft, of the prefervation and ; 
diffolution of a polity. For, if the judges who- require of the magiftrates 
the reafon of their conduct, are better than the magiftrates, and this is ma¬ 
naged in fuch a manner as to take away all occafion of complaint, the whole 
region and city will thus fiourifh and be happy. But, if an inquiry is made 
into the conduit of the magiftrates in a different manner, then, that judg¬ 
ment being diffolved by which all political affairs are connedted in one, a 
divulfion of all government takes place, and magiftrates no longer verging 
to the fame thing,, they caufe the city from being one, to be many, and 
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filling it with feditions, bring it rapidly to deftruftion. On this account, it 
is neceflary that thofe who inquire into the reafons of conduft (hould, in a 
wonderful manner, be endued with every virtue. We fhall, therefore, thus 
devife the fabrication of thefe. Let the whole city afiemble every year 
after the fummer folftice, to a facred grove common to the Sun and Apollo, 
in order to eleft three men, which every one (hall judge to excel all others 
except himfelf; and let thefe be not lefs than fifty years of age. Afterwards, 
let the half of thofe who are chofen by the greateft number of votes be 
felefted, if they form an even number; but if they form an odd number, 
then, leaving out one who had the feweft votes, let the half of the remainder 
be taken, and a judgment formed by the number of votes. If fome happen 
to have an equal number of votes, and the half of thefe is more than three, 
let the excels be taken away, and the juniors rejected. Afterwards, out of 
thefe, let an election be made by votes, till three, whofe votes are unequal, 
are obtained. But if all thefe, or two of them, have equal votes, then, com¬ 
mitting the affair to good fate and fortune, let the three be dillinguifhed by 
lot; and let him who is viftor, together with the fecond and third, be 
crowned with leaves of olive. Afterwards, the rewards being conferred, let 
it be proclaimed to all men, that the city of the Magnefians having again 
obtained fafety from Divinity, confecrates three of its bed: citizens as com¬ 
mon firft fruits to Apollo and the Sun, conformably to an antient law. Let 
thefe, too, in the firft year, choofe twelve examiners of the reafons of con- 
dud, and continue to do this till each has accomplifhed his feventy-fifth year; 
and afterwards, let three always be added every year. Let thefe accurately 
obferve all the magiftrates, who are to be divided into twelve parts, with all 
poflible free examination. Let them refide, too, at the time in which they aft 
as examiners of the reafons of conduft, in the grove facred to the Sun and 
Apollo, in which they wereelefted. Here, each inquiring into every thing 
by himfelf, and all examining in common, let them fignify by public writings 
in the forum what each of the magiftrates ought to fuffer, or be fined, accord¬ 
ing to their decifion. But if any one of the magiftrates does not acknow¬ 
ledge that he has been condemned juftly, let him go to the chofen judges 
appointed to examine the reafons of conduft, and if he is acquitted by thefe, 
let him accufe, if he is willing, the examiners of the reafons of conduft; 
but, if he is condemned by the chofen judges alfo, and was before by the other 
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judges condemned to death, let him die, as neceftity requires. But if he was 
fentenced by them to pay a fine, the double of which he is capable of pay¬ 
ing, let him be fined the double of it. 

It is, however, now requifite to hear what the accufations of thefe judges 
will be, and after what manner they will take place. The firft places, then, 
in all public fpedlacles fttould always be given to thofe who are appointed by 
the common confent of the whole city to prefide over all others as long as 
they live. And further Hill, when it is found neceflary to fend magiftrates 
to infpedt the common facrifices, fpeftacles, and other facred rites of the 
Greeks, let them be fent from thefe. Likewife, let thefe alone in the city 
be adorned with a crown of laurel; and let them all be priefts of Apollo and 
the Sun. Let him, too, be the high-pried: every year from among thefe, 
who in the former year was judged to excel the other priefts ; and let his 
name every year, as long as the city is inhabited, become the meafure of 
the number of time. But when thefe priefts die, let care be taken that their 
funerals and fepulchres furpafs thofe of the other citizens. Let every one, 
too, on this occafion have a white robe, and let there be no weeping and 
lamentation. Let there be alfo two choirs, one confifting of fifteen girls, 
and the other of as many boys; and let each of thefe furround the bier, 
praifing the priefts, as it were, in a hymn, and each by turns celebrating 
their felicity in fongs through the whole day. On the morning following, 
let a hundred young men, who are engaged in gymnaftic exercifes, carry 
the bier to the fepulchre which the relations of the deceafed have chofen. 
And, in the firft place, let the unmarried young men march before the bier 
armed in a warlike manner, together with horfes and horfemen ; the foot 
with their light arms, and others in a fimilar manner. But let boys, going 
before the bier, fing a paternal fong; and let them be followed by girls, and 
women who are no longer capable of bearing children. After thefe, let 
priefts and pi ieftefles follow, as to a pure fepulchre, though they are for¬ 
bidden to go to other fepulchres ; if the Pythian deity likewife aflents. Let 
the fepulchre, too, for thefe be built under the earth ; and let it be a long 
arch compofed of valuable and undecaying ftones, and containing on each 
fide beds of ftone. In this let them place the bleffed deceafed, and plant a 
grove of trees in a circular order round the monument, except in one part, 
that the fepulchre may be always enlarged when it is requifite. Every year^ 
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too, let mufical, gymnaffic and equeftrian contefls be inftituted in honour 
of thefe deceafed priefts. And fuch are the honours which ought to be paid 
to thofe whofe judgments concerning the reafons of conduit are not con¬ 
demned. But, if any one of thefe, confiding too much in his decifion, 
fhould make the imbecility of human nature apparent, and become depraved 
after his decifion, let him be accufed by any one who is willing ; and let the 
following law refpefting the mode of his accufation be eftablifhed :—In the 
firfi: place, let him be brought before a court of juftice, and let the guardians 
of the laws at the fame time be prefent. Afterwards, let the colleagues of 
the accufed be prefent; and, laftly, let the court of juftice be compofed of 
feledl judges. Then, let his accufer fignify in writing that he who is accufed 
is an unworthy charadter, and that he does not deferve either the rewards, 
or to ait in the capacity, of a magiftrate. If, therefore, he is condemned, 
let him be deprived of magiftracy, of a fepulchre, and of thofe other 
rewards which pertain to his office. But if his accufer has not a fifth part 
of votes, let him who poffcffes the largeft eftate be fined twelve minae; he 
who poffeffes the fecond, eight ; the third, fix; and the fourth, two minae. 
Rhadamanthus, indeed, del'erves to be admired with refpeft to his decifion 
of judicial affairs. For he perceived that the men of that time evidently 
believed that there were Gods, and this very properly, becaufe at that time 
many of them were the progeny of the Gods; and he is faid to have been 
one of thefe. He appears, therefore, to have conceived that caufes ought 
not to be referred to any human judge, but to the Gods; and, on this account, 
caufes were decided by him in a fimple and rapid manner. For, caufing the 
litigants in every cafe to take an oath, he determined caufes rapidly and with 
fafety. But now, as we have faid, a certain part of mankind denies that 
there are Gods; others conceive that thev take no care of us ; and the opi¬ 
nion of the greateft and word: part is, that they may be appealed by trifling 
facrifices and abundance of flattery, and that thofe who thus appeafe them, 
may with impunity defraud others of great films of money. Hence, the art 
of Rhadamanthus in judicial affairs will not be adapted to men ot the pre¬ 
fent time. The opinions of men, therefore, refpedting the Gods being 
changed, it is neceffary that laws alfo fhould be changed. A prudent legif- 
lator, therefore, in judicial contefts, will not fuffer the litigants to take an 
oath, that as well the intention of the accufer, as the entreaty of the defen¬ 
dant, 
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dant, may be committed to writing without an oath. For if every one in 
the city fhould be freely permitted to take an oath, in confequence of many 
cafes being every day brought before the judges, almoft every one would be 
perjured, through connections arifing from feafling together, and other aflo- 
ciations, and from private meetings. Let it, therefore, be eftablifhed by 
law, that he who is about to be judged fhall fwear to the judge, and that he 
who appoints the public magiftrates fhall either appoint them through oaths, 
or by fuffrages. Likewife, that the judge of choirs, and all mufic, together 
with the prefidents and thofe that confer rewards on gymnaftic and equeftrian 
exercifes, fhall take an oath; and, in fhort, in all cafes in which, according 
to the opinion of men, perjury is not attended with gain. But let thofe 
cafes in which any one may derive great advantage from perjury be judged 
without an oath. Likewife, in judicial cafes, let not the litigants by any 
means be permitted either to fwear for the fake of perfuading, or imprecate 
themfelves and their family, or employ bafe fupplications or feminine exci¬ 
tations to pity ; but let them always in an honourable manner teach and 
learn that which is juft. But if they do not aft in this manner, let the ma¬ 
giftrates again bring them back to the affair in hand, as thofe who fpeak 
foreign to the purpofe. When ftrangers, like us, quarrel among them¬ 
felves, let them be permitted, if they are willing, to take an oath. For, as 
they are not allowed to grow old in the city, there is no reafon to fear left 
they fhould corrupt others. In the fame manner, let juftice be executed 
among free men, if any one of thefe is not perfuaded by the city in things 
which are neither punifhed with blows, nor bonds, nor death. If any one 
does not attend at the celebration of a choir, or foiemn proceffion, or any 
other common adornings of this kind, or public office, fuch as take place 
for the fake of pacific facrifice or warlike tributes,—in all thele cafes let the 
damage be repaired as foon as poflible ; or let the pledge be taken to him to 
whom the city and law have committed it, and when the limited time is 
expired let the pledge be fold, and the money applied to public ufe. But, 
if there is occafion for a greater fine, let the magiftrates bring thofe that 
refufe to pay it before a court of juftice, and compel them to pay the fine 
enabled by the laws. It is neceftary, however, to confult what ought to be 
dc*e with a city w'hich does not apply itfelf to the acquifition of wealth, 
except that which arifes from agriculture, fince it neither exports nor im 
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ports commodities, nor admits foreigners. The legiflator, therefore, ought 
to confult about thefe particulars, employing, in the firft place, perfuafion 
to the utmoft of his power. The mixture, indeed, of different nations natu¬ 
rally caufesa mixture of all-various manners; and the afiociation of Grangers 
with Grangers produces innovations which injure in the higheft degree cities 
that are well governed through good laws. But, to the greater part of 
cities, as being by no means well governed, it is of no confequence if as 
well the old as the young travel into.other countries whenever they pleafe, 
and receive foreigners in their own country. But, on the contrary, in thefe 
never to receive Arangers, and never to vifit foreign countries, would appear 
ruftic and favage to other men, who would call the city by opprobrious 
names, fuch as, that it is the enemy of ftrangers, and that its manners are 
arrogant and morofe. The appearing, however, to be good, or not good, 
to others, ought never to be conftdered as a thing of fmall importance. For 
the multitude, though deprived of virtue themfelves, are capable of diAin- 
guifhing the worthy from the unworthy: and in certain vicious charadters 
there is fomething divine, and a power of eonjefturing well. So that many, 
and even fome that are vicious in the extreme, are able to. diAinguifh, both 
in words and opinions, the better from the worfe fort of men. On this 
account, the multitude of cities are very properly exhorted not to defpife 
the good opinion of the multitude. For it is a thing of the greateA redti- 
tude and magnitude, when a man is truly good himfelf, that he fhould afpire 
after a renowned life ; Ance, without this, a man will by no means become 
perfedh On this account, it will be proper that the city which is to be in¬ 
habited about Crete fhould endeavour to obtain the moA beautiful and excel 
lent reputation for virtue among other men. But there is every reafon to 
hope, that this city in a Aiort time will be beheld both by the Sun and other 
Gods, in well-governed cities and regions, living according to reafon. Let 
the following law, therefore, be eAablifhed refpedfing travelling into other 
regions and places, and the reception of gueAs:—In the firA place, let it not 
be lawful for him who is lefs than forty years of age by any means to travel; 
and further Aill, let no perfon be permitted to travel privately; but let 
cryers, ambaffadors, or certain fpeculators, be allowed to travel publicly. 
Leaving a country, however, in order to wage war, is not to be confidered 
as political travelling. It is likewife requiAte that certain perfons fhould be 
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fent to Pythian Apollo, to Olympian Jupiter, and alfo to Nemea and Irth- 
mus, for the purpofe of communicating in the facrifices and conteds (acred 
to thcfe Gods. But let as much as poffible many, and thefe fuch as are the 
mod beautiful and the bed, be fent on this occafion, who may procure for 
the city renown, and glory correfponding to warlike glory in facred concerns, 
and things pertaining to pacific communions. And when they return home, 
let them teach the young men, that the legal inditutions of other nations, 
refpefting political affairs, are inferior to their own. If any (peculators, 
likewife, who abound in leifure, are defirous of furveying the affairs of other 
men, let no law belonging to the guardians of the laws redrain them from 
executing their defire. For a city, when ignorant of good and evil men, 
cannot, in confequence of being unfociable, be diffidently mild and perfeft. 
Nor, again, can it prcferve its laws by manners alone, without a knowledge 
of them. For among the multitude of mankind, there are always fome 
divine men, not indeed many, but who in the highed degree deferve to be 
affociated with: and thefe do not fpring up in well-governed cities, more 
than in their contraries. Every one, therefore, w'ho is an inhabitant of a 
well-governed city, and w'hofe manners are uncorrupt, ought, leaving his 
country, to tread in the deps of thefe men, exploring both by land and fea, 
that when he returns to his country he may give dability to fuch legal in¬ 
ditutions as are beautifully ordained, and correct fuch as are in any refpeft 
deficient. For without fuch a fpeculation and inquiry a city can never 
continue pcrfedl, nor yet if the explorers (peculate badly. 

Clin. How, therefore, can both thefe take place? 

Guest. Thus. In the fird place, let a (peculator of this kind not be 
more than fifty years of age. In the next place, let him be approved both 
in other refpedls, and for the purpofes of war, if he intends to leave to other 
cities an example of the guardians of laws. But, when be is more than 
fixty years of age, let him no longer travel as a (peculator. Get him, there¬ 
fore, return when he pleafes, within the (pace of ten years, and on his return 
go to the affembly of thofe that examine the laws. But let this affembly be 
compofed of the old and the young; and let it be held every day from 
necefiity, before the dawn of day, till the fun rifes. And, in the fird place, 
let it be compofed of thofe prieds who receive rewards, as being more excel¬ 
lent than the red ; in the next place, of twelve of the fenior guardians of the 
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laws; and, in the laft place, of the prefident of all erudition, together with 
the young, and thofe who no longer aft in this capacity. Let not any one 
of thefe be alone, but let him go with feme young man whom he may 
choofe, between thirty and forty years of age. Let thefe, when they aflemble, 
always difcourfe concerning the laws and their own city ; and, if they have 
heard any thing excellent refpefting thefe, let them communicate it to each 
other. Let them alfo difcourfe concerning fuch difciplines as appear to con¬ 
duce to this fpeculation, and which thofe who are flailed in will be enabled 
to undcrfland more clearly ; but thofe who are not fltilled in them will 
more darkly comprehend the things pertaining to laws. Afterwards, let 
fuch particulars among thefe as are approved of by the more aged, be learnt 
with the greateft afliduity by the younger. If any young man of the aflembly 
Ihall appear to be an unw'orthy character, let the whole aflembly blame him 
by whom he was brought thither. But let the whole city defend and honour 
thofe young men whofe conduft in the aifembly is approved. If fuch young 
men as go to the aflembly are worfe than others, let them be more dilgraced 
than others. Let him who fpeculates the legal inftitutions of other men 
immediately go to this aflembly on his arrival from foreign parts ; and if 
he has difcovered any thing among others, refpefting the eftablifhment of 
law's, or difcipline, or education, or has himfelf found out any thing per¬ 
taining to thefe, let him communicate it to the whole aflembly. If, too, 
it (hall appear that he has returned neither worfe nor better than he was 
before, let him be praifed for having done his belt : but if he returns much 
better, let him w'hile living be greatly honoured, and, when dead, let all the 
aflembly pay him thofe honours which are his due. But if it fliall appear 
that he has returned corrupted, though he pretends to be wife, let him not 
dare to aflociate with any young or old perfon. And if he is obedient to 
the magiflxates, let him live as a private man; but if not, let him be put to 
death. Likewife, if, when he ought to be brought before a court of juftice, 
any magiftrate neglefts to bring him, let fuch magiftrate be difgraced when 
a contention takes place about rewards. Let him, therefore, who travels, 
travel in this manner, and let him be fuch a perfon as we have defcribed. 
But, in the next place, foreigners ought to be kindly received. There are 
four kinds of foreigners, then, of whom we ought to make mention. The 
firft is, of thofe who are always fummerly, and moft of whom, like birds, fly 
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over the (ea in fummer to other cities, for the fake of acquiring riches. It 
is proper that thel'e (hould be received in the forum, in the ports and public 
buildings, beyond the city, by the magiftrates who prefide over thefe places; 
fuch magiftrates at the fame time taking care that no innovation is made 
by any of thefe foreigners. Let juftice, too, be properly diftributed to them, 
and no affoclation be held with them, beyond what is abfolutely neceffary. 
The fecond kind is, of thole who travel for the fake of beholding what Mufes 
are received by different cities. It is proper that all fuch as thefe Ihould 
have habitations near the temples, properly conftru£led for hofpitable pur- 
pofes. Priefts, too, and the purifiers of temples, ought to take care of thefe, 
that after they have ftaid a iufficient time, and have feen and heard all 
that they came to fee and hear, they may depart without any detriment either 
to themfelves or others. Let the priefts, too, be the judges of thefe. And, 
if any one of them commits an injury, or is injured, let the priefts fine the 
offending party as far as to fifty drachms. But it is proper that greater 
offences Ihould be punilhed by thole that prefide over the markets. The 
third kind of foreigner that ought to be publicly received, is he who is 
lent from another region on fome public affair. Him let the generals of 
the army, the mailers of the horfc, and the military tribunes, alone receive. 
And let him be alone taken care of by him with whom he refides together 
with the chief magiftrates. The fourth genus of foreigners is indeed rare. 
Some one, however, may come from another region with the fame delign 
that our fpeculators travel into foreign parts. Let fuch a one then be 
received on the following conditions. In the firft place, he muft not be lefs 
than fifty years of age. In the next place, he muft come with an intention 
either of beholding what is remarkably beautiful in other cities, or of 
inftru<5ling other cities in things of this kind. Let fuch a one, therefore, 
approach, unbidden, to the gates of the rich and the wife, fince he comes 
under this defcription himfelf. And let him go to the houfe of him who 
takes care of the whole of difcipline, believing that one who is victorious in 
virtue will be confidered by fuch a character as a fufficient gueft. Like- 
wife, when he has learnt from others, and has taught others, what he con- 
fiders as fit to be learnt and taught, let him depart like a friend from friends 
with gifts and becoming honours. All foreigners, both male and female, 
ought to be received according to thefe laws, and, in a fimilar manner 
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reverencing hofpitable Jupiter, we Ihould feud men from our city. For 
foreigners ought not to be expelled with food and vi&ims, (as the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Nile do at prefent,) nor yet are they to be driven away by 
favage edidls. Let every furety be refponfible for another in a conlpi- 
cuous manner; and let the whole tranfadlion be acknowledged in writing, 
before not lefs than three witneffes, if the fecurity is within a hundred 
drachms. But, if it is beyond a thoufand, let there be five fu reties at leaft. 
Let the furety, if he is a fhopkeeper, be one that a<3s juftly in his bufinefs, 
or elfe let him by no means be confidered as worthy of belief. If any one 
defires to fearch in the houfe of another perfon for fomething belonging to 
himfelf, let him firft of all l'wear by the legal Gods that he hopes to find 
there what he is in fearch of. In the next place, let him enter the houfe 
naked, or with no other clothing than a tunic, and ungirded. Then let 
him be permitted to fearch the houfe, and examine every thing, whether 
fealed or unfealed. But, if any one refufes admittance to him who defires 
to fearch his houfe, let him who is forbidden accefs bring an a&ion againft 
him who refufes him admittance, for the value of what he has loft; and, if 
fuch perfon is condemned, let him be obliged to paytwice the value of the 
lofs fuftained. If the mafter of the houfe on fuch an occafion happens to be 
abfent, let thofe that are prefent permit only fuch things as are unfealed to 
be examined; and let the perfon that fearches the houfe foal with his own 
fignet the things already foaled, and leave for five days any perfon he pleafes 
as a guard in the houfe. But if the mafter of the houfe is abfent for a 
longer time than this, let him who defires to fearch the houfe take the 
aediles along with him, break open fuch things as are foaled, and, after he 
has examined them in conjunction with the domeftics and aediles, foal them 
again. With refpeCt to things of an ambiguous nature, let not a limited 
time for the determination of them be left dubious : for by this means there 
will be no altercation about houfes and land. But if any one is in poffeffion 
of other things, and it appears that he has ufod them openly for the fpace 
of a year, in the city, in the forum, and in temples, and no one has laid claim 
to them during that time, in this cafe let no one be permitted afterwards to 
demand thofe things as his own. But if fuch perion ufod fuch things, 
neither in the city, nor in the forum, but openly in the fields, and the proper 
owner of them is not found in five years, let no one be buffered to demand 
a them 
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them after the expiration of this time. But if fuch perfon ufes thefe things 
at home in the city, let the period of laying claim to them be limited to 
three years. But if he ufes them lecrctly in the fields, let it be limited to 
ten years. And, if he ufed them in another diftriCl, let the perfon who has 
loft them be permitted to lay claim to them at any time. If any one forci¬ 
bly hinders another, whether a plaintiff or defendant, from having recourfe 
to juftice, if it is a Have that he hinders, whether his own or belonging to 
another perfon, let no notice be taken of the affair, and let the legal procefs 
be ftopt: but if it is a free-born perfon, befides the legal procefs being ftopt, 
let him by whom he was forcibly detained be imprifoned for a year, and 
let any one who is willing accufe him of mancipation. If any one forci¬ 
bly prohibits a gymnaftic or mufical antagonift, or an opponent in any other 
conteft, from contending in his art, let any one who is willing inform thoi'e 
that confer rewards on the victors in thefe exercifes, of the affair; and thefe 
Ihall be the means of procuring admittance to the contefts to fuch as are 
willing to engage in them. But if it fhould happen that they are incapable 
of procuring them admittance, if he who impedes is himfelf victorious, let 
the reward of his victory be given to the perlon he impeded, and let the 
name of the perfon fo impeded be inferibed as victor in whatever temples 
he pleafes. But let not the perfon that impedes be fuffered to fufpend an 
offering, or make any infeription of a victory of this kind. Likewife, let 
him be accufed of having done an injury, whether he vanquifhes in con¬ 
tending, or is vanquiftied. If any one receives ftolen goods knowingly, let 
him fuffer the fame punilhment as the perfon that Hole them. Let death, 
too, be the puniftiment of him that harbours an exile. For every one 
Ihould reckon him as a friend or an enemy, who is confidered as fuch by the 
city. If any one of his own accord makes peace with, or denounces war 
againft, certain perfons, without general confent, let death be the punifti¬ 
ment of fuch a one. But if any part of a city makes peace, or denounces 
war, by itfelf, let the generals of the army bring the authors of this aCtion 
before a court of juftice ; and, when condemned, let their puniftiment be 
death. Let thofe that ferve their country in any refpeCt do this without 
gifts. And let no occafion or arguments ever induce us to believe that we 
ought to receive gifts for good offices, but not for fuch as are bad. For 
it is neither eafy to know when aClions &re good or bad, nor to endure 
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patiently when this knowledge is obtained. It is, therefore, more fafe to 
liden to, and be perfuaded by, the law, which fays that no one (hall ferve 
his country for the fake of gifts. Let him, therefore, who is unperfuaded 
by this law, when condemned, be punifhed with death. Let public tributes, 
too, be difpofed as follows : In the fird place, every one’s poffeffions mud be 
confidered as fubfiding for the fake of many utilities. In the next place, 
let thofe of the fame tribe carry a written account of the annual fruits to 
the prafedb of the land ; (o that, in confequence of there being two tributes, 
the republic may choofe every year whichever of the two they pleafe, viz. 
either a part of all the edates, or the annual crop, exclufive of fuch things 
as contribute to aliment. It is likewife proper that moderate offerings to 
the Gods (hould be dedicated by moderate men. Earth, therefore, which 
is the hearth of habitation, is the facred poffeflion of all the Gods. Let no 
one then confecrate the fame thing a fecond time to the Gods. But gold 
and filver in other cities, both privately and in temples, are an invidious 
pofTeffion. Ivory, too, as belonging to a body deprived of foul, is not a pure 
offering to the Gods. And iron and brafs are the inflruments of war. Let, 
therefore, any one dedicate whatever he pleafes, from wood, fo as it is 
fafhioned from one piece of wood, and, in a fimilar manner, any thing 
formed from done, in the common temples. With refpefl to things woven, 
let nothing of this kind be dedicated which exceeds the monthly work of a 
woman. White colours will to adapted to the Gods, both in other things, 
and in fuch as are woven. But nothing dyed (hould be offered, except it 
belongs to warlike ornaments. The mod divine gifts, however, are fuch 
birds and pictures as a painter has finifhed in one day. And let all other 
offerings be fimilar to thefe. Since, therefore, we have divided the parts of 
all the city, in fuch a manner as is proper, and have fpoken in the bed 
manner we are able refpebting the laws which ought to be edablifhed in all 
the greated compads, it now remains that we (hould fpeak concerning 
judgments. In the fird place, therefore, let there be feledl judges for the 
courts of judice, and fuch as are chofen in common by plaintiffs and defen¬ 
dants. Thefe, indeed, may more properly be called arbiters than judges. In 
the next place, let thofe of the fame dreet and tribe, when divided according 
to a twelfth part, be appointed as judges. Let the contending' parties, if they 
cannot be reconciled by the former judges, go to thefe, and litigate with 
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greater lofs. Here, if the defendant is a teco:id time condemned, let him 
pay the fifth part of the prcfcribeJ fine. But if any one accufes thefe judges, 
and wifhes todilpute the affair in a third court of juftice, let him refer the 
caufe to feledl judges. And if he is again condemned by thefe, let him pay 
the fum that is owing, and the half of it befides. But if the plaintiff, being 
repulfed by the firfl judgment, is not fatisfied, but appeals to a fecond,—if he 
vanquifhes let him receive a fifth part, but if he is vanquifhed let him 
lofe the fame part. And if he goes to a third court of juftice, not being 
fatisfied with the former judgments, let the defendant, if vanquifhed, pay 
(as we have laid) the fum that is owing, and the half of it befides ; but let 
the plaintiff pay the half only. With refpeift to the allotments of courts of 
juftice, the perfeftion and eftablifhment of tilings miniftrant to the magif- 
trates, the times in which each of thefe ought to take place, the parties : ars 
reflecting votes, the delays, terms, citations and repulfes which take pi r. 
in judicial affairs, and whatever clfe neceffarily pertains to thefe,—all this 
we have already difeufled. However, according to the proverb, what is 
beautiful and right may be fpoken twice and thrice. All fuch legal par¬ 
ticulars, therefore, as are final! and eafy to be difeovered, when omitted by 
an aged legiflator, ought to be filled up by a junior legiflutor. And thus 
much may fuffice concerning private courts of juftice. But fuch as are 
public and common, and which are employed by magiftrates to proper pur- 
pofes, are found in many cities eftablifhed in no unbecoming manner by 
equitable men. Whence it is requifite that the guardians of the laws fhould 
procure fuch things as are adapted to this new polity, by reafoning, correct- 
ing, and exploring them, till they appear to them to be fufficiently eftablifhed ; 
and then bringing them to a conclufion, that they fhould feal them as things 
immovable, and ufe them through the whole of life. With refpeft to the 
filcnce of judges, the prailes which are given them, or the contrary, and 
likewife concerning things juft, good, and becoming, which differ in other 
cities, we have already fpoken, and fliall again fpeak in the end. But it 
is requifite that he who in future will be an equitable judge fhould look 
to all thefe particulars, and being in pofteffion of them, when committed to 
writing, fhould make them the object of his ftudv. For written laws arc 
more calculated to make him who learns them better, than all other dif- 
vol. n. 3 b ciplines. 
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ciplines, if they are properly eftabliffied. For, indeed, divine and admirable 
law does not raffily poffefs a name adapted to intellect And befides this, 
the writings of the legiflator afford us a perfpicuous examination of the 
affertions of others relpedting praife and blame, which are partly tranfmitted 
to us in verfe, and partly in profe, and which likewife daily take place in a 1 
other affociations, when men contend with each other through emulation, 
and conceffions which are vain in the extreme. Thefe a good judge ftiould 
always keep in his poffeffion, as remedies againfl the poifon of other dif- 
courfes, correcting by them both himfelf and the city; confirming and 
praifing the good, and recalling, to the utmoft of his power, fuch of the evil 
as are curable from ignorance, intemperance, timidity, and, in fhort, from 
all injuftice." For, if they are incapable of being cured, thofe judges, and 
governors of the judges, that put them to death, as the only remedy to fouls 
in fuch a condition, may be often faid, with juflice, to deferve praife from 
the whole city. After annual judgments are finifhed, let them ufe the fol¬ 
lowing laws:—In the firll place, let the magiftrate who exercifes the office 
of a judge confign over all the money of the debtor to the victor, leaving 
him only fufficient for neceffary ufes. And let this take place immediately 
after the giving of votes, the affair being announced by a cryer, and in the 
hearing of the judges. In the next place, if, after fentence is paffed, one 
month has elapfed and a fecond commenced, and the vanquifhed perfon has 
not voluntarily paid what is due to the vidor, let the judicial magiftrate 
deliver up the money of the debtor to the victor. But if the debtor has not 
fufficient money to difeharge the debt, and he is deficient not lefs than a 
drachm, let not the debtor be fuffered to go to law with any other perfon 
till he has paid all that is due to the victor ; but let any other perfon be per¬ 
mitted to goto law with him. If any one, when condemned by a magiftrate, 
unjuftly takes any thing from him, let the injured magiftrate take the 
offender before the court of juflice of the guardians of the laws. And if he 
i. condemned by thefe, let him be punifhed with death, as one vvhofubverts 
the whole city and the lasw. But a man who is born and educated, and who 
Resets and educates children, under thefe laws, who engages moderately in 

’ For npuii, law, is properly vou Jiawjiui, a diftribution of intellect. 
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contracts, is puniffied if he afts unjuftly, and fees thofe puniffied that injure 
him, and, laftly, who grows old together with the laws,—fuch a one will 
end his days according to nature. 

With refpeft to the funeral rites of the dead, whether male or female, and 
the particulars which pertain to the infernal and fupernal Gods, let them be 
inftituted according to the anfwers of the interpreters. Let there be no 
fepulchres in cultivated places, neither large nor final]. But let that place alone 
receive the bodies of the dead which is ufelefs for other purpofes, and will 
in the fmalleff degree injure the living. For no one, either living or dying, 
ffiould impede the fecundity of mother earth, and thus deprive fome living 
perfon of aliment. Likewife, let no tomb be raifed higher than five men 
are able to raile in five days. Let the ftone columns, too, be no larger than 
are fufficient to admit an encomium of the dead in four heroic verfes ; and 
let the dead be laid out no longer a time than is fufficient to evince that they 
are truly dead. But, with refpeft to human affairs of this kind, an interval 
of three days before the burial will be nearly fufficient. It is likewife pro¬ 
per to believe the legiflator in other things; and when he affects that the foul 
is in every refpeft different from the body ; and that, in the prefent life, it 
caufes each of us to be that which each of us is ; but, that body follows each 
of us like an image ; and, that bodies may be beautifully faid to be the 
images of the perfeftly dead. That, befides this, each of us may be truly 
denominated an immortal foul, which will depart to other Gods to give an 
account of its conduct, as the law of our country afferts. This, however, 
is a circumftance which produces confidence in the good, but is terrible in 
the extreme to the evil; for no great affiftance can be rendered them after 
death. Hence, it is neceffary to give them all proper affiftance while living, 
that they may live in the molt juft and holy manner, and that after the pre-, 
fent life they may efcape the puniffiments which await the commiffion of 
crimes. Since this, then, is the calc, we ought by no means to ruin our 
families, in confequencc of thinking that this mafs of fleffi which is buried 
is truly our relative ; but we ffiould be perfuaded that the fon or brother, or 
any perfon for whom we have an affection, and whom we confider as buried, 
has departed hence in confequence of having fmiffied and filled up his fate. 
We fhall, therefore, aft well on thefe occafions by employing a moderate 
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expenfe, as upon an inanimate altar of terrcftrial natures. But the legiflator 
will not, in the mod difgraceful manner, divine what this moderate expenfe 
ihould be. Let this, then, be the law :—That he who poflefTes the greatcft 
ellate fhall not fpend more than five minae on any funeral; that he who 
poflefTes the fecond eflate fhall fpend three minae; the third, two; and the 
fourth, one mina. For thus the funeral expenfes of every individual will be 
moderate. But, as the guardians of the laws ought ncceffarily to take care 
of many things, fo efpecially of this, that their life may be employed in 
attending to boys and men, and to males and females of every age. And 
befides this, on the death of every citizen, one of the guardians of the laws, 
whom the relations of the deceafed (hall think fit to choofe, fhould take care 
that every thing pertaining to the funeral is conduced in a becoming and 
moderate, and not in an unbecoming and difgraceful manner. And let 
them be honoured when the former, but conlidered as infamous when the 
latter, is the cafe. Let, therefore, every thing pertaining to funerals take 
place according to this law. But things of the following kind ought to be 
committed to the care of the legiflator who cflablifhcs political law :—It 
would be unbecoming either to order, or not, the dead to be lamented with 
tears; but loud lamentations on this occafion, out of the houfe, are to be 
forbidden. The dead body, likewife, (hould not be fuffered to be carried 
openly in the more frequented roads, accompanied with lamentations, nor 
yet out of the city before day. Let fuel), therefore, be the eftablifhcd laws 
refpe&ing thefe particulars. And let him who is obedient to them be exempt 
from punishment; but let him who difobeys one of the guardians of the 
laws be punilhed by all of them in fuch a manner as fhall appear fit to all. 
With refpeft to other particulars, which either pertain to fepulchres, or to 
tliofe who through patricide and facrilege are deprived of fepukhre=, thefe 
we have fpoken of before, and legally eftablilhed. So that legiflation has 
now nearly obtained its completion. • But the end of all things mull be con- 
fidered as taking place, not from their being performed, or pofieffed, or 
inhabited, but from their being properly accomplifhed, and firmly eftablifhcd. 
For, in a prefervation of this kind, it is proper to think, that what ought to 
be done is done, but that prior to this the whole is imperfeft. 

Clin. You (peak well, O gueft. But inform me in a yet clearer man¬ 
ner what w as your defign in what you juft now laid ? 
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Guest. Many things, O Clinias, are beautifully faid by the antients, and 
this is true, in no fmall degree, with refpeff to the names of the Fates. 

Clin. Howfo? 

Guest. That the firft of thefe is Lachefis, the fecond Clotho, and the. 
third Atropos ', who is the preferver of what has been afferted by us. Thefe 
arc aflimilated to things conglomerated by fire, and which poflefs an incon¬ 
vertible power. And in a city and polity thefe ought not only to procure 
health and fafety to bodies, but a good eftablifhment of laws in fouls, or 
rather the prefervation of laws. But it appears to me that this is yet 
wanting to laws,—I mean, an inquiry how they may obtain an inconvertible 
power according to nature. 

Clin. You fpeak of no fmall affair, if it is poffible to find how a thing 
of this kind may take place in every poffeffion. 

Guest. But this is poffible, as it appears in every refpedl to me at prefent. 

Ci.in. Let us not, therefore, depart hence, by any means, till we have 
added this to the laws we have now delivered. For it is ridiculous to labour 
in any thing in vain, and not to lay down fomething liable. 

Megil. You exhort in a proper manner: and you will alfo find me to 
be fuch a one. 

Clin. You fpeak well. What then is this prefervation, and after what 
manner may it be obtained in our polity and laws ? 

Guest. Have we not faid that an affembly ought to be held in our city 
of the following kind :—That always ten of the oldefl guardians of the law, 
together with all fuch as are honoured with gifts, fhould make a part of this 
affembly? That, further Hill, thole who have travelled over many regions 
in order that they might find fomething adapted to the prefervation of the 
laws, fhould goto this affembly, if on their return their manners were found 
to be uncorrupted, and themfclves worthy to be members of this affembly ? 
That, befides this, each of thefe ought to bring with him young men, who are 
not lcfs than thirty years of age, and who are judged to deferve this honour 
both by nature and education, and by the approbation of the whole affembly ? 
And that if any unworthy young man fhould be brought to the affembly, 
the fentence which is parted fhould be of no moment ? Laftly, that this 

1 For an account of the Fates, fee the Notes to the Tenth Book of the Republic. 
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affetnbly fliould be convened before day, when there is a perfeft leifure from 
all other bufinefs, both public and private ? Was not fomething of this 
kind afferted by us in the preceding difcourfe ? 

Clin. It was. 

Guest. Again, therefore, refuming the dilcourfe about this aflembly, we 
fay, that if any one hurls forth this, as an anchor of the whole city, and 
which contains in itfelf every thing that can be defired, every thing will be 
preferved which we wifh to be fo. 

Clin. How fo ? 

Guest. We fhall after this take occafion to fpeak with rectitude, and, 
to the umofl: of our power, leave nothing unfinifhed. 

Clin. You fpeak exceedingly well: aft, therefore, agreeably to your 
conceptions. 

■ Guest. It is proper therefore^ O Clinias, to underftand, with refpeft to 
every thing, a fit faviour in every work ; as in an animal, the foul and the 
head are naturally the greateft faviours of the whole. 

Clin. How again do you lay? 

Guest. The virtue of thefe, doubtlefs, affords fafety to the whole animal. 

Clin. But how ? 

Guest. In foul, indeed, befides other things, intelleft is infcrted ; and 
in the head, befides other things, fight and hearing. And, in fhort, intellecl: 
being mingled with the moil beautiful fenfes, fo as to produce one thing, 
the prefervation of the feveral parts may mod juftly be faid to be thus 
effefted. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. Undoubtedly. But does not intelleft, mingled with the fenfes, 
become the fafety of fhips, both in tempefts and fair weather ? Or, in a fliip, 
do not the pilot and the failors, in confequence of mingling their fenfes with 
the piloting intelleft, preferve both themfelves and every thing pertaining to 
the fhip ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But there is no need of many examples about things of this kind: 
let us confider, therefore, in an army, and in medicine, to what mark both 
commanders and phyficians direfting their attention, become the means of 
prefervation. 


Clin, 
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Clin. It will be proper to do fo. 

Guest. Do not the former of thefe, then, diredf their attention to viftory, 
and the flrength of the enemies, but the latter to the health of the body ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But, if the phyfician is ignorant of that refpedling the body which 
we now denominate health, or the commander of victory, or of other things 
w'hich we might mention, would they appear to be endued with intellect 
about any of tbefe particulars ? 

Clin. How could they ? 

Guest. But what with refpedt to a city ? If any one is ignorant of the 
mark at which a politician ought to look, could he, in the firfl place, be 
juilly denominated a governor ? And, in the next place, would he be able 
to preferve that, the fcope of which he is perfedlly unacquainted with ? 

Clin. How could he ? 

Guest. It is neceffarv therefore now, as it appears, if the eflablifhment 
of this our city is to obtain its completion, that there fhould be fome one in 
it who knows, in the firfl place, this which we call the political fcope; in 
the next place, after what manner it is requifite to partake of this ; and, in 
the third place, which of the laws, and who among men, will properly or 
improperly confult with a view to this. For, if any city is deflitute of a 
thing of this kind, it will not be wonderful, fince it mull: be void of intellect 
and fenfe, if all its actions are the rcfult of chance. 

Clin. You fpcak the truth. 

Guest. Now, therefore, are we able to fay in what part of our city, or 
by what ftudies, any guard of this kind will be fufficiently obtained ? 

Clin. I cannot clearly inform you, O guefl. But, if I may be allowed 
to jefl, it appears to me that this difeourfe tends to that no&urnal affembly 
which you faid ought to be inftituted. 

Guest. You have rightly conjectured, O Clinias ; and, as the prefent 
reafoning announces, this affembly ought to poffefs every virtue ; the chief 
of which is not to wander, by regarding a multitude of particulars, but, 
looking to one thing, always to emit all things like darts to this. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Now, therefore, we learn that it is not wonderful that the legal 
6 inflitutions 
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institutions of cities wander. For fiTerent eftablifhments of the laws in 
each city look to different things. And to home, the end of what is juft con- 
ftfts in certain perfons governing in the city, whether they are better or 
worfe than others. But, with others, the end confifts in becoming rich, 
whether they are Haves or not. The attention of others again is directed to 
a life of liberty. Others eftablifti laws for two purpofes, that they may be 
free themfelves, and that they may become the defpots of other cities. And 
thofc that are moil wife direit their attention to thefe, and to all inch parti¬ 
culars, at once; but they are unable to aftign any one principal thing to 
which the reft ought to look. 

Clin. Hence, Ogueft, that which was formerly eftablifhed by us is right; 
for we (aid that the whole of our laws fliould always look to one thing. And 
we granted that this might, with the greateft redlitude, be called virtue. 

Guest. We did fo. 

Clin. And it was likewife eftablifhed by us that virtue was, in a certain 
refpedi, fourfold. 

Guest. Entirely fo. 

Clin. And that intellctft, likewife, was the leader of all thefe, to which 
all other things, and three of the virtues, ought to look. 

Guest. You have followed me in a beautiful manner, O Clinias ; con¬ 
tinue, therefore, to follow me in what remains. For we have faid, that the 
intellect of the pilot, the phyfician, and the commander, looks to one thing ; 
but, acceding the politic intellect, we have arrived thus for, and we (hall 
now thus interrogate it as if it were a man :—O wonderful man! to what do 
you tend ? What is that one thing which the medicinal intellect can (peak 
of in a perfpicuous manner ; but you, who, as you fay, excel all prudent 
perfons, are not able to do this in your art? Or can you, O Megillus and 
Clinias, anfwer for him what this is, as 1 have often done to you for others ? 

Clin. By no means, O gueft. 

Guest. But (hould we not defire to perceive what this is, and in what 
things it fubfifts ? 

Clin. In what particular things do you mean ? 

Guest. As we have faid that there are four fpeeiesof virtue, it is evident 
that each of them muft neccflarily be one, fince they are altogether four. 

Clin. 
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Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We likewife denominate all thefe one. For we fay that fortitude 
is a virtue, and that prudence is a virtue; and, in a fimilar manner, the two 
others, as if this thing virtue was not in reality many things, but one thing 
only. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. So far, therefore, as thefe two differ from each other, and receive 
two names, and, in a fimilar manner, the other two, there is no difficulty 
in fpeaking of them; but fo far as we call both of them, together with the 

other two, one thing, viz. virtue, it is not eafy to fpeak of them. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. There is no difficulty in explaining what I fay. For let us only 
divide among ourfelves the bufinefs of interrogating and anfwering. 

Clin. How again do you mean ? 

Guest. Do you afk me why, denominating virtue one thing, we again 
give this appellation to two things, one of which is fortitude, and the other 

prudence ? For I will tell you the caufc, which is this:—One of thefe is 

converfant with fear, whence favage hearts alfo participate of fortitude, and 
the manners of very young children. For the foul may be brave from 
nature without reafon, but without reafon it never was prudent and endued 
with intelledf, nor is, nor ever will be. So that this latter differs from 
the former. 

Clin. You fpeak truly. 

Guest. You, therefore, underftand from my difcourfe in what manner 
thefe are two, and how they differ from each other; but how they are one 
and the fame do you again inform me. But think as if you were telling 
me how being four they are one, and as if I afterwards rtiould fhow you 
how being one they are again four. And after this, let us confider, whe¬ 
ther he who wifhes fufficiently to underrtand any thing which has both a 
name and a definition, ought only to know the name, but fhould be ignorant 
of the definition ; or whether it is bafe for him who has any knowledge re- 
fpe&ing things which tranfeend in magnitude and beauty, to be ignorant of 
all fuch particulars as thefe. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. But is there any thing greater which a legiflator, a guardian of 
vol. n. 3 c the 
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the laws, and he who is thought to furpals all others in virtue, and for this 
receives rewards, can poffefs, than fortitude, temperance, juftice, and pru¬ 
dence ? 

Clin. How is it poftible there can ? 

Guest. Ought not, therefore, interpreters, teachers, legiflators, and guar¬ 
dians of others, to teach thofe who defire to know and to perceive things of 
this kind, or who require punifhment and reproof, what power virtue and 
vice po fiefs ; and mull they not, through information of this kind, in every 
refpeCt excel others ? Or will any poet coming into the city, or any in- 
ftru&or of youth, be confidered as better than him who excels in all virtue i 
And, in the next place, will it appear wonderful if a city, in which the 
guardians have not a fufficient knowledge of virtue, in confequence of being 
without a guard, Ihould fuffer the lame things which many cities at prelent 
fuller ? 

Clin. It will not appear wonderful. 

Guest. What then ? Shall we do what we juft now fpoke of ? Orlhall 
we conlider how we may enable the guardians to excel others in virtue, 
both in words and in reality ? Or after what manner our city may become 
timilar to the head and fenfes of the prudent, through polfelliug in itfelf a 
guard of this kind ? 

Clin. How, therefore, O gueft, and after what manner, (hall we fpeak, 
aflimilating it to a thing of this kind ? 

Guest. It is evident that the city itfelf will refemble the cavity of the 
head ; and that the junior guardians, who are ingenuous and lagacious, will 
be placed, as it were, on the higheft fummit, whence they can furvey, in a 
circle, the whole city, and, while they defend it, deliver the fenfes to the 
memory, and announce to the elders every thing that takes place in the city. 
But thefe being aflimilated to intelleCl, through underftauding in the higheft 
perfection a multitude of things which are worthy of regard, they will con- 
fult for the city, and employ the junior guardians as agents in their confulta- 
tsons. For thus both will truly prelerve the city in common. Whether, 
therefore, (hall we fay they are to be eftablilhed in this manner, or not ? 
Or (hall we fay that they are all to be confidered as equal, and not accurately 
determine the difference between them, in education and difeipline ? 

Cljn. But this, O wonderful man, is impoffible. 


Guest. 
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Guest. Let us, therefore, proceed to a more accurate difcipline than the 

former. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. But is not that which we juft now touched upon the very thing 
which we are in want of? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We faid, then, that in every thing a confummate artificer and 
guardian ought not only to be capable of looking to many things, but fhould 
eagerly tend to one thing, and, when he has obtained a knowledge of it, 
orderly difpofe according to this whatever he beholds. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. Can, therefore, any fpeculation be afligned more accurate than 
that which is able to look to one idea from things many and diflimilar ? 

Clin. Perhaps not. 

Guest. Not perhaps, but in reality, O demoniacal man ! there is not any 
human method more clear than this. 

Clin. Believing what you fay, O gueft, I will admit it. Let us, there*- 
fore, proceed, fpeaking agreeably to this affertion. 

Guest. As it appears, therefore, the guardians of a divine polity muft be 
compelled by us to fee accurately, in the firft place, what that is which is 
the fame in all the four virtues ; and which, being one thing in fortitude and 
temperance, juftice and prudence, we very properly call by one name, 
virtue. Strenuoufly laying hold of this at prefent, O friends, if you are wil¬ 
ling, we will not leave it till we have fufficiently faid what that is which is 
to be looked to, whether as one thing, or as a whole, or as both, or in what¬ 
ever way it may fubfift. Or can we think that, if this efcapes, us we can 
ever fufficiently poffefs the things pertaining to virtue, refpedling which we 
are neither able to fay whether it is many things, nor whether it is four 
things, nor whether it is one thing ? If, therefore, you are perfuaded by 
our advice, we ffiall devife fome method by which this may take place in 
our city. Or, if it appears in every relpcdt agreeable to you, we will difmils 
it. 

Clin. A thing of this kind, O gueft, is by the hofpitable God by no means 
to be difmifled, fince you appear to us to fpeak with the utmoft reflitude. 
But how cah any one devife this method ? 

Guest. We fhall not yet fay bow this is to be devifed: but, in the firft 

3 c 3 place. 
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place, is it requifite or not that we fhould firmly confent among our- 
felves ? 

Clin. It is doubtlefs requifite, if poffible. 

Guest. But what with refpedt to the beautiful and the good ? Are our 
guardians to know that each of thefe is alone many ? Or fhould they, like- 
wife, know that it is one, and how it is fo ? 

Clin. It nearly feems neceflary, that they fhould know fcientifically how 
each of thefe is one. 

Guest. But what ? ought they to underftand this, and at the fame time 
be incapable of evincing by arguments that they do underftand it ? 

Clin. But how can this be? For you fpeak of a certain habit belonging 
to a flave. 

Guest. But what with refpe6t to all ferious purfuits ? Shall we in a 
fimilar manner fay, that thofe Who are to be truly guardians ought truly to 
know the particulars refpediing the truth of laws, be able fufficiently to un¬ 
fold them in difcourfe, and a£t agreeably to them, judging what things 
fuhfift beautifully according to nature, and what have a contrary fubfiftence ? 

Clin. How is it poffible we fhould not? 

Guest. Is not that one of the moft beautiful things which we ferioufly 
difcufted concerning the Gods ? As that they are, that they appear to 
poflefs a mighty power, and that this ought to he known by man, as far as 
he is capable of knowing it ? Likewife, that we fhould pardon the greater 
part of thofe in the city, if they only follow the mandates of the laws,, but 
that we fhould not commit the guardianfhip of them to any one who has 
not laboured to acquire all poffible faith in things pertaining to the Gods ? 
And that we fhould never choofe any one for a guardian of the laws, who 
is not a divine man, who has not laboured in the ftudy of the laws, and who 
does not excel in virtue ? 

Clin. It is juft, therefore, as you fay, that he who is fluggifh, or incapable 
of judging refpebling things of this kind, fhould be far removed from beauti¬ 
ful concerns. 

Guest. Do we, therefore, know that there are two things which lead to 
a belief of the particulars concerning the Gods, which we difcufted above ? 

Clin. What are they? 

Guest. One is that which we afierted refpe&ing the foul, that it is the 
moft antient and divine of all things, of which the motion receiving genera¬ 
tion 
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tion imparts an ever-flowing eflence : but the other is concerning the 
orderly motion of the liars, and fuch other things as through the dominion 
of intellect adorn the univerfe. For he who contemplates thefe things 
neither in a negligent nor in a flupid manner, can never become fo impious 
as not to be affe&ed in a manner perfedly contrary to the conje&ures of the 
multitude. For thefe conceive that thofe who apply themfelves to things 
of this kind, I mean to aflronomy and other neceffary arts in conjunction 
with it, become atheifls, in confequence of beholding things fubfifting from 
neceflity, and not from the dianoetic energies of a will by which all things 
are rendered good. 

Clin. How then do thefe fubfifl ? 

Guest. They now fublill, as I have faid, perfectly contrary to what they 
would if they were conceived to be deprived of foul. For though fuch as 
more accurately invefligate thefe things than others, in a wonderful man¬ 
ner touch upon the truth, and by employing accurate reafoning evince that 
they are not deftitute of foul and intellect ; and though fome of thefe 1 
dared to aflert that it was intellect which adorned every thing in the heavens; 
yet again erring with rei'peCt to the nature of the foul, as not knowing that 
it is more antient than body, but conceiving it to be junior, they again, as 
I may fay, fubverted all things, and, much more, themfelves. For, believing 
that all fuch things as are obvious to the fight fubfifl in the heavens *, they 
confidered the celeflial regions as full of flones and earth, and many other 
inanimate bodies, and attributed to thefe the caufes of the whole world. It 
was owing to this, that many who touched upon fuch like particulars were 
accufed of impiety, and of engaging in difficult undertakings. And, befides 
this, thofe who philofophifed were reviled by poets, and compared by them 
to dogs barking in vain ; and other things were faid of them which it would 
be foolifh to repeat. But now, as I have faid, the very contrary to this 
takes place. 

Clin. How fo ? 

Guest. No mortal man can ever become firmly pious who does not 
admit thefe two things : viz. that foul is the moil antient of ail things which 

* Viz. Anaxagoras and his followers. See the PhaeJo. 

? This is the do&rine of modern aftronomers. 

participate 
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participate of generation, and is immortal; and that it rules 1 over all bodies. 
But, befides this, our guardian of the laws fhould not be ignorant of that which 
has been often afferted by us, that there is a true intellect in the Bars; and 
he fhould likewife poflfefs the neceffary difciplines which are previous to thefe 
things; and employ a proper Mufe, in order to harmonize the purfuits of 
manners and legal inftitutions. And, laftly, he fhould be able to render a 
reafon for fuch things as admit one, and to fhow why this is not poffible with 
other things. He who has not thefe requifites for public virtues will nearly 
never be a fufficient governor of the whole city, but will be fubfervient to 
other governors. But it is now proper to confider, O Clinias and Megillus, 
whether we ought to eftablifh the character we have been defcribing, as the 
future legal guardian of all the preceding laws, for the fake of the prefer- 
vation of the whole city; at the fame time, that nofturnal affembly of 
governors, endued with all fuch difcipline as we have mentioned above, 
being adopted : or how fhall we adl ? 

Clin. But, O belt of men, why fhould we not to the utmoft of our power 
eftablifh him ? 

Guest. Wc certainly ought all of us to ftrive to accomplifh this. I, in¬ 
deed, will cheerfully be your helper. For perhaps through fkill in, and 
the confideration of, things of this kind, I may find many other affiftants 
befides myfelf. 

Clin. Let us, O gueft, proceed in this path rather than any other, in 
which Divinity himfelf nearly leads us. But let us now fpeak of and devife 
the method by which this may be properly accomplifhed. 

Guest. Laws about things of this kind, O Megillus and Clinias, cannot 
be eftablifhed till the city is orderly difpofed ; for then their authority may 
be legally determined. But they cannot in any other way be adopted with 
rectitude than by erudition and frequent examination in conj unit ion with 
others. 

Clin. How fo? Why do we again fay this? 

' As Plato, therefore, has demonftrated in the preceding Tenth Book, that the apparent orb of 
every ftar is the vehicle of a ruling foul, it follows, according to him, that no one is firmly pious 
who docs not believe this. And hence, the grofs ignorance or impudence of thofe fophiftical 
pried* who have dared to aflert that Prato ridiculed the religion of his country is fufficiently obvious. 

Guest. 
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Guest. In the firft place, without doubt, a catalogue Should be made of 
tbofe men who are adapted to be guardians, by their age, by the power of 
difciplines, and by their manners and habits. In the next place, it is neither 
eafy to find what ought to be learnt, nor to become the difciple of him who 
difcovers this. Befides this, the times will be in yain prescribed in writing, 
in which the feveral particulars ought to take place. For neither will the 
learners be able to know when any thing may be opportunely learnt, before 
fcience of the difcipline is generated in their fouls. Hence, all thefe par¬ 
ticulars being fpoken of occultly, will not be fpoketi of properly : but they 
are occult, becaufe they cannot be rendered clearer by narration. 

Clin. Since this then is the cafe, O gued, what (hall vve do ? 

Guest. We mull aft, O friends, according to the proverb. For wa 
mud difcufs the affair in common and publicly. And if we wifti to make 
the dangerous trial, refpefting the whole polity, we mull: do all things, 
either, as they fay, throwing thrice fix, or three dice. I will, however, 
undergo the danger with you, in {peaking and explaining what appears to 
me refpefting the difcipline and education which we have now difcuffed. 
The hazardous enterprife is, indeed, neither fmall, nor funilar to any other. 
But I exhort you, O Clinias, to make this the objeft of your care. For 
you, in the city of the Magnefians, or in that to whiih Divinity fhall give a 
name, will obtain the greated glory if you eftablifh it properly. Or cer¬ 
tainly, in this cale, you cannot avoid appearing to be the braved of all that 
(hall iuccced y ou. If then this divine affembly fhall be effablilhed for us, 
O friends nnd companions, the city muff be delivered to its care. Nor will 
there be any altercation, as I may fay, with any of the legiflators at prefent 
refpefting thefe institutions. But, in reality, we (hall nearly effeft that in a 
vigilant date, which wc touched upon in our difeourfe a little before, as in 
a dream, when we mingled together a certain image of the agreement of the 
head with intelleft, if thefe men are accurately mingled together for us, 
are properly difeiplined, and when difeiplined refide in the acropolis of the 
region, fo as to become fuch guardians, and poffefs the virtue of prefervation 
in fuch a degree as we have not known any to poffefs it in the former part 
of our lives. 

Megil. O friend Clinias, from all that has been now faid by us, it follows, 
4 that 
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that we muft either omit the eftablifliment of this city, or not difmifs this 
our gueft, but by entreaties and all manner of devices make him a partaker 
with us in eftablilhing the city. 

Clin. You fpeak with the greateft truth, Megillus. And I indeed (hall 
ad in this manner ; but do you alfo cooperate with me. 

Megil. I will. 


THE END OF THE TWELFTH AND LAST BOOK OF THE LAWS. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

THE EPINOMIS. 


THE Epinomis, or No&urnal Convention, was not written by Plato, but, 
as we are informed by Diogenes Laertius, by Philip Opuntius, one of Plato’s 
difciples. This dialogue, which, as its name implies, is a fupplement to 
the Law9, is highly valuable, both for its great antiquity, its author being 
contemporary with Plato, and the recondite wifdom which it contains. 
However, notwithftanding its great intrinfic excellence, it appears to me 
that any one much converfanl with the writings of Plato might eafily dis¬ 
cover that it was not written by that philofopher, though antiquity had been 
totally filent in this particular ; for, where lhall we find in it either his hero- 
ical ftrength and magnificence of diCtion, or his profundity, accuracy, and 
fublimity of conception ? 

This dialogue is alfo very properly itifcribed The Philofo/iher, fince the 
defign of it, as the author informs us in the very beginning, is to (how what 
wildom is, and how it may be obtained. Before, however, he teaches us 
what wifdom is, he inquires what it is not; and having premifed certain 
things neceffary to its definition, he (hows that the auguft name of wifdom 
can by no means accord with thofe arts which are fublcrvient to the neceC- 
faries and conveniences of life, fuch as politics,, agriculture, architecture 
rhetoric, and the like. After this, he enumerates the fpeculative difeiplines, 
and, in the firft place, not only praifes but admires arithmetic, which, ac¬ 
cording to Plato, mod of all things (harpens the wit, ftrengthens the memory, 
and renders the mind prompt and adapted to every (peculation and aCtion, The 
arithmetic, however, which is here fo defervedly praifed, is not that which 
is commonly taught, and which is fubfervient to merchandize and traffic ; 

3 D 2 but 
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but it is entirely fpeculative, and confiders the properties of pure numbers 
unconne&ed with any thing fenfible. Of this arithmetic Euclid and Nico- 
machus have tranfmitted to us the elements ; but the ftudy of it is at prelent 
neglefted, becaufe it is not calculated to promote gain, facilitate calcu¬ 
lation, or expedite bufinefs. The author alfo adds, that number was deli¬ 
vered by divinity to men, as a neceflfary inftrument of reafon and difcurfive 
energy ; and that, this being taken away, the foul would appear to be defti- 
tute of intelleft, and arts and fciences entirely vanifh. He alfo praifes 
geometry, aftronomy, mufic, and phyfics; and places dialectic, i. e. meta- 
phyiics, or wifdom , before all the other fciences, becaufe it employs thefe as 
fteps in the difeovery and adoration of Divinity. He likewife fhovvs that 
there are three employments of this queen of the fciences about other dilci- 
plines. The firft confifts in beholding the multitude of all thefe; the fecond, 
in furveying the communion and connection in all of them ; and the third 
confiders in what manner this multitude and its union contribute to the one 
itfclj and divine good. Laftly, the reader may learn from this dialogue, that 
as religion confifts in the worfhip, fo wifdom in the contemplation of Divi¬ 
nity ; and that human felicity and the end of laws are only to be obtained in 
the union of both. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

An ATHENIAN GUEST, 

CLINIAS the Cretan, and 
MEGILLUS the Lacedemonian. 


According to our agreement, O guell, we are all of us rightly 
affembled, being three, I, and you, and Megillus here, for the purpofe of 
confidering after what manner we lhould inveftigate prudence; which when 
underltood, we fay that it caufes the human habit to fubfift in the mod 
beautiful manner polfible to man, with refpeft to itfelf. For we have 
difculfed every thing elfe refpefling the cftablilhment of laws. But we 
have not yet related and difcovered, that which it is the greateft thing to 
difcover and relate, I mean, what that is by the learning of which mortal 
man will become wife. We lhould now endeavour not to leave this un- 
inveftigated ; for, if we do, we (hall nearly leave that imperfed!,. for the 
fake of rendering which apparent from the beginning to the end we have 
all of us proceeded thus far. 

Athenian Guest. You fpeak well, friend Clinias. But I think you will 
now hear a wonderful difcourfe, though again in a certain refpedt it is not 
wonderful. For many that we meet with in life affert, that the human race 
can neither be blelfed nor happy. Attend, therefore, and fee, whether it 

appears 
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appears to you as well as to me, that by fpeaking as follows about this affair 
we fhall fpeak well. For I fay it is not poffible for men in this life, except 
a few, to become bleffed and happy. But the hope is beautiful that after 
death we fhall obtain every thing, for the fake of which we cheerfully live 
and die in the beft manner we are able. Nor is my affertion novel, but 
that which we all after a certain manner know, as well Barbarians as Greeks, 
For the production of every animal is in the beginning difficult. In the 
fir ft place, the participation of the fcetal habit is difficult; and, in the next 
place, to be nourifhed and educated. And, as we all fay, thefe things are 
accomplifhed through ten thoufand labours. The time, too, is fhort, not 
only with refpeft to the endurance of calamities, but every thing elfe which 
caufes human life to take breath, as it were, about a medium. For old age 
fwiftly arriving makes every one who is not full of puerile opinion unwil¬ 
ling to return to life again, when he confiders the life he has lived. And is 
not the fubjedl of our prefent inveftigation an argument of the truth of thefe 
aflertions ? For we inveftigate how we may become wife, taking it for 
granted that there is in each of us a power by which this may be accom¬ 
plifhed. But wifdom then flies from us, when we apply ourfelves to any of 
thofe things which are called by the name of art or prudence, or to any 
other fuch particulars as we rank among the fciences; becaufe no one of 
thefe, as being converfant with human affairs, deferves to be called by the 
appellation of wifdom. The foul, however, vehemently confides and pro- 
phefies, that (he naturally poffeffes this power: but what it is, and when, and 
how it fubfifts, fhe is not altogether able to difcover. But do not our 
doubting and inveftigation refpe&ing wifdom refer to this exceedingly, 
viz. that there is abundance of hope for fuch as are able to examine both 
themfelves and others prudently, and in an according manner, through 
every kind of reafoning and difputation ? Shall we fay that thefe things are 
fo, or not ? 

Clin. We admit that they are, O gueft, hoping that we fhall in time, 
together with you, entertain the moft true opinions refpefting them. 

Guest. In the firft place, then, let us difcufs thofe other purfuits which 
are, indeed, called fciences, but do not render him wife who receives and 
poffeffes them; that, removing thefe out of the way, we may endeavour to 
affign the particulars of which we are in want, and, when affigned, to learn 
6 them. 
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them. Let us, therefore, firft confidcr the things which the mortal genus 
firft requires : for thefe are nearly mod: necefiarv, and truly fuch as are firil 1 . 
But he who is knowing in thefe, though at firft he may appear to be wife, 
yet now he is not confidered as fuch, but is rather dilgraced by fcience of 
this kind. We (hall mention, therefore, what they are, and fhall ftiow that 
every one who propofes to appear to others to be a mod excellent man, 
will avoid thefe through the poflefliou of prudence and accurate ftudv. J.ct 
the firft art then be that which orders us to abftain from the eating of human 
flefh ; this, according to the fable, being the pradlice of mankind formerly, 
after the manner of favage animals, and which recalls us to legal nutriment. 
The antients, indeed, were and are benevolent to us. Let us, however, bid 
farewell to thofe whom we call the firft men. The preparation, indeed, 
and nutriment of Cerealian food is beautiful and good, but will never render 
a man completely wife: for it is attended with moleftation. Nor yet 
will the whole of agriculture be able to accomplifti this. For we all 
of us appear to undertake the cultivation of the earth, not from art but 
nature, through the favour of Divinity. But neither can the conftrudlion 
of houfes, the whole of archite£ture, the making of every kind of furni¬ 
ture, the art of the copperfmith, and the apparatus of te&onic, plaftic, 
pledtic, and, in fhort, of all inftruments which are accommodated to the 
vulgar, but are not fubfervient to virtue, accomplilh this. Nor, again, can 
the whole of hunting, though it is various and artificial, confer magnificence 
on the wife man. Nor yet divination, or the interpreting art; for thefe 
alone know that which is aflerted, but they do not underftand whether it is 
true or not. Since then we fee that none of thofe arts by which necefia- 
ries are procured can make any one wife, after this that difeipline remains 
which is for the moll part imitative, but by no means ferious. For imita¬ 
tion is here effedted by means of many inftruments, and through many gef- 
tures of bodies not altogether graceful. In difeourfe, too, there is imita¬ 
tion in every Mufe ; and in things of which the graphic art is the mother, 
where things, many and all-various, are exprefled in moift and dry bodies ; 
none of which, though fabricated with the greateft diligence, can in any 
refpeft render a man wife. After imitation, thofe arts remain which afford 

‘ That is, they are firft to man, who is naturally adapted to proceed from the imperfect to the 
perfeA •, but the perfeft is firft to nature. 
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innumerable helps to men on innumerable occafions. The greateft of thefe 
and the moft ufeful is the warlike art; but it is in want of abundance of 
felicity, and naturally rather requires fortitude than wifdom. But that 
which they call the medicinal art affords us affiftance in unfeafonable cold 
and heat, and in all thofe circumftances by which the nature of animals is 
injured ; at the fame time that no one of thefe contributes to the mod true 
wifdom, for they proceed by uncertain conjeftures and opinions. We like- 
wife acknowledge that pilots and failors afford us affiftance; but at the fame 
time we do not permit any one of thefe to be called a wife man. For none 
of them knows the rage, or the friendfhip, of the winds, which is the moft 
acceptable thing in the whole of the pilot’s art. Nor yet do we call thofe 
wife who by the power of eloquence afford affiftance in courts of juftice 
for thefe pay attention to the manners of opinion, through memory and 
experience, but wander from the truth of things juft in reality. There 
ft ill remains a certain abfurd power with refpedt to the opinion of wifdom, 
which many denominate n.ature rather than wifdom. This takes place 
when any one eafily underftands a thing which he is learning, and firmly 
remembers a multitude of things; and can rapidly attribute to any thing 
that which is accommodated to it, when it is proper fo to do. For all thefe 
fome denominate nature, others wifdom, and others fagacity of nature. 
But no prudent perfon will ever be willing to call any one of thefe a truly 
wife man. It is however neceflary, that a certain fcience fhould be rendered 
apparent, which he who poftefles will.be truly wife, and not only fo in 
opinion. But let us confider ; for we are attempting a thing in every refpedt 
difficult, as we are endeavouring to find fomething different from the above- 
mentioned particulars, which may be truly and with propriety called wif¬ 
dom, and which he who receives will neither be vile, nor ftupid, but be 
rendered through it wife and good, and become an elegant man in a city, 
whether he governs or is governed. 

Let us, therefore, confider this in the firft place, inveftigating that one 
fcience belonging to human nature, which not exifting, man would become 
moft ftupid and unwife. But this is not very difficult to perceive. For, 
as I may fay, referring one to one, that which number imparts to the mortal 
race will accompliffi this. I think, however, that a God himfelf, rather 
than a certain fortune, gave us this for our prefervation. It is proper, 
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however, to inform you what God I think it was, though my opinion will 
appear wonderful, and yet in a certain refpedt not wonderful. For, how is 
it poffible that he who is the caufe to us of every thing good fhould not alfo 
be the caufe of by far the greateft good, prudence ? But what God am I 
celebrating, O Megillus and Clinias? Nearly Heaven , whom it is moil 
juft we fhould, in the higheft degree, honour, and fervently pray to, fince 
this is done by all other Daemons and Gods. That Heaven, indeed, is the 
caufe to 11s of all other good, we all acknowledge. But we rauft all'o affert 
that, at the fame time, he has given us number, and ftill imparts it to us, if 
any one is willing to follow us in what we fay. For he will afeend to the 
right contemplation of this divinity (whether we may be allowed to call 
him the World, or Olympus, or Heaven,) who attends to the variety it 
contains, and how, by the courfes of the ftars which revolve in it, it imparts 
the feafons and nutriment to all things; and befides thefe, prudence, as We 
have faid, together with all number, and every other good. But this is the 
greateft thing, when any one, receiving from him the gift of number, pro¬ 
ceeds through every circulation. Again, recurring back a little, let us call 
to mind that we very rightly conceived that, by taking away number from 
human nature, we fhould be deprived of prudence. For the foul of this ani¬ 
mal would fcarcely any longer be able to receive every virtue, if deprived of 
reafon. But the animal which does not know two and three, the even and 
the odd, and is entirely ignorant of number, will never be able to give area- 
foil refpe&ing thofe things of which it alone pofTeffes fenfation and memory ; 
but nothing hinders it from pofleffing the other virtues, I mean fortitude 
and temperance, without this knowledge. However, he who is void of 
true reafon can never become wife. And he to whom wifdom is not pre- 
fent, which is the greateft part of the whole of virtue, as in this cafe he will 
not be perfe£lly good, fo he will never be happy. So that there is the 
greateft neceffity that number fhould be eftablifhed as a principle: but to 
fhow that this is necefTary, a difeourfe longer than the preceding is requifite. 
It was, however, juft now rightly aflerted by us, that all the other arts 
which we a little before enumerated, rauft be entirely fubverted if the arith¬ 
metical lcience is taken away. But fome one who looks to the arts may be 
of opinion, that there are but few things in which mankind are indigent of 
number ; yet, even here its utility is great. But if any one looks to that 
vol, 11. 3 e which 
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which is divine and mortal in generation, in which the cultivation of divi¬ 
nity and true piety are known, he will find that no prophet can comprehend 
the mighty power Which the whole of number pofieffes. J'or it is evident 
that every thing pertaining to minie requires numbered motion and found. 
And, which is the greateft thing, it may be calily known that number is the 
caufe of every thing good, but of nothing evil, becaule every irrational, dis¬ 
ordered, inelegant, and unharmonious lation, and all fuch things as parti¬ 
cipate of a certain evil, are deprived of all number. And this ought to be 
thus underftood by him who is to be finally happy. To which we may add, 
that he who is ignorant of the juft, the good, the beautiful, and all fuch, 
things, and who has not received a true opinion refpefting them, cannot 
employ the power of number in order to perftiade himfelf and others. 

But let us now proceed to confider how we learnt to number:—Whence, 
then, came we to perceive one and two; fo that we might underftand that 
in order to the knowledge of which we received this power from the uni- 
verfe ? Nature, indeed, has not imparted to many animals the power of 
numbering, derived from their parents ; but Divinity firft implanted in us the- 
ability of underftanding number in that which is pointed out to us. After¬ 
wards he rendered it more apparent to us; in which unfolding of things- 
nothing can be feen more beautiful, if one thing is compared with another, 
than the genus of day. In the next place behold the night, which pof- 
fefles the greateft diverfity. For, by continually revolving theft things, you: 
will fee many days, and many nights, in which the heavens, without ceafing, 
teach men one and two, fo that even the moil indocile may hence learn to- 
number. For thus each of us, on perceiving theft things, may underftand 
three and four, and the many. And from theft. Divinity fabricating, made 
one thing the moon, which at one time appearing greater, and at another 
lefs, continually varies as far as to fifteen days and nights. And this is a 
period, if any one is willing to eftablifh the whole circle as one. So that, as 
I may fay, the moil indocile animal may learn to number, if he is one to 
whom Divinity has imparted the ability of learning. And, as far as to theft, 
and in theft particulars, every animal has the ability of becoming Ikilled in 
arithmetic, by confidering one thing itfelf, by itfelf. But always to reafon 
about all numbers, when compared with each other, appears to be a more 
arduous undertaking. And for the lake of this, Divinity having made, as 
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we. have faid, the moon, increafing and decreafing, fabricated months for 
the purpofc of conftituting the year, and caufcd us to compare every num¬ 
ber with number, with profperous fortune. Hence, earth bears fruit for us, 
and becomes prolific, fo that (he is the nurfe of all animals ; and winds and 
(howers are produced, neither immoderate nor immenfe. But if any thing 
evil happens in thefe, it is proper to accufe not a divine, but human, nature, 
as unjuftly diftributing its own life. To us, therefore, inveftigating laws, 
it has appeared, that other things which are bed: for men, are eafy to be 
known, and that every one can fufficiently underhand and perform what we 
aflerted refpedting them, if he underhands what is advantageous and what is not 
fo. It has been fhown by us, indeed, and at prefent it appears, that all other pur- 
fuits are not difficult in the extreme; but toaffign the manner in which men 
may be rendered good, is perfectly difficult. And again, to pofiefis other goods 
in a proper manner is, as has been faid, poffible, and not difficult,—I mean 
riches, and the body, Likewife, every one acknowledges it is requifite that 
the foul ffiould be good; and every one will fay that it becomes good through 
temperance, fortitude, and the like. Every one, too, will fay that the foul 
ought to be wile ; but what the wifdom is which it ought to acquire, is not, 
as we juft now obferved, determined by any of the multitude. Now, there¬ 
fore, befides the above-mentioned kinds of wifdom, we have difeovered a 
wifdom by no means vile; fo that he who learns what we have difeufled will 
appear to be wife. But whether he who learns thefe things will be in 
reality wife and good, muft become the fubjeCt of our difeourfe. 

Clin. How juftly, O gueft, you faid that you ffiould endeavour to (peak 
greatly about great things ! 

Guest. They are not trifling things, Clinks; and what is of (till greater 
confequence, they are in every refpedt true. 

Clin. Exceedingly fo, O gueft; but, at the fame time, do not yield to 
labour, but continue your difeourfe. 

Guest. I will. Neither do you, therefore, be weary of hearing. 

Clin. We (hall not: for I will be anfwerable to you for both of us. 

Guest. It is well. But it is neceflary, as it appears, to fpeak firft of all 
from the beginning; and efpecially, if we are able, we ffiould comprehend 
in one name that which we confider as wifdom. But if we are very inca¬ 
pable of accompliffiing this, we ffiould confider that which ranks in the 
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fccond place, the quality and number of thofe arts, which he who receive* 
will, according to our doftrine, be a wife man. 

Clin. Proceed, then, in this manner. 

Guest. In the next place, then, the legiftator will be without envy who 
{peaks better refpefting the Gods than the antients, and who employing, as 
it were, beautiful dtfcipline, honours the Gods with hymns, extols their 
felicity, and thus pafies through life. 

Clin. You fpeak well, O gueft; fmce the propofed end of your laws 
confifts in acquiring the beft and raoft beautiful end of life, through reve¬ 
rencing the Gods, and purity of condudl. 

Guest. How, therefore, lhall we fpeak, Clinias? Does it appear to you 
that we fliould vehemently honour by hymning the Gods, and that we Ihould 
befeech them that we may proceed to fpeak things the moft beautiful and! 
the bell refpe&ing their divinities ? Or how do you fay ? 

Clin. Thus, in a wonderful manner. But, Odaemoniacal man, confiding 
in the Gods, pray, and begin your difcourfe on the beautiful things relpedling 
the Gods and Goddelfes. 

Guest. Be it fo, if Divinity himfelf is pleafed to be our leader. Do you 
only pray with me. 

Clin. Now, therefore, proceed with your difcourfe. 

Guest. As the antients, then, as it feems, have badly delivered in images 
the generation of Gods and animals, it is proper, in the firft place, accord¬ 
ing to our former aflertion, to accomplifh this in a better manner, by re¬ 
fuming our difcourfe to the impious. For, if you remember, Clinias, we have 
fhown that there are Gods, that their providence extends to all things both 
fmall and great, and that they are not to be appeafed by any unjuft fupplica- 
tions or gifts. Thefe things, indeed, you fhould call to mind, becaufe they 
are highly true. But the greateft among thofe affertions is this, that every 
foul is more antient than every body. Do you remember ? or, rather, do 
you not perfedtly remember this ? For that which is better, more antient, 
and more divine, is prior to that which is worfe, junior, and lei's honourable. 
And, univerfally, that which governs is more antient than that which is 
governed, and that which leads than that which is led. We muft admit 
this, therefore, that foul is more antient than body. But, if this be the cafe, 
it is probable that what is firft in the generation of the firft muft take the 
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lead. We lay down this pofition, then, that the principle of a principle fub- 
fifts in a more becoming manner, and that thus we fhall moft rightly afcend 
to the wifdom refpefling the generation of the Gods. 

Clin. Let thefe things be fo, which are aflerted in the beft manner we 
are able. 

Guest. Come, then, do we not fay that an animal then fubfifts mofl: truly 
according to nature, when one compofition of foul and body produces by its 
junction one form ? 

Clin. We do. 

Guest. A thing of this kind, then, is mofl juftiy called an animal. 

Clin. It is. 

Guest. But it is requilite, according to aflimilative reafoning, to fay, that 
there are five folid bodies, from which the mofl beautiful and beft things 
may be falhioned. But the whole of the other genus poffefles one form. For 
there is not any thing elfe which can be generated immortal, and in no 
refpe<ft at any time polfefs colour, except the truly mofl divine genus of 
foul. But this is nearly that alone to which it pertains to fafhion and fabri¬ 
cate ; but it belongs to body to be falhioned, generated, and become the 
objedl of fight. And we again afiert (for it muft not be faid once only) that 
it is the property of foul to be invifible, endued with knowledge, intelligible', 
and to partake of memory and the reafoning power in even and odd muta¬ 
tions. As there are, therefore, five bodies, it is requifrte to fay that two of 
them are'fire and water, that the third is air, the fourth earth, and the - 
fifth asther. But in the feveral principalities of thefe many and all-various 
animals are produced. The truth of this we may thus learn in one of thefe 
bodies. For let us, in the firft place, confider the terrene genus of animals, 
viz. all the human kind, all fuch animals as have many feet, and are without 
feet, fuch as have a progreffive motion, and fuch as are liable and connected 
by roots. But this one thing ought to be attended to, that though all ani¬ 
mals are conftituted from all thefe genera, yet the terrene genus abounds 
with e-.rth and folidity. It is, however, requilite to place another genus of 
animals, which is generated, and, at the fame time, capable of being feen. 
For it confifts for the mofl part of fire ; but likewife contains fmall parts of 
earth and air, and of all other things. Hence, it is requifite to aflert that 
all-various and vifible animals are generated from this genus. It is likewife 
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neceffary to think that thefc genera of animals conditute all that the heavens 
contain ; or, in other words, that they are the divine genus of the dars, con¬ 
fiding of a mod; beautiful body, and of a foul the mod happy and the bed. 
It is alio requifite to confider this refpeiding thefe two genera of animals. 
For each of them is, from the greated neceffity, either indedrudlible, im¬ 
mortal and divine, or the life of each is lo extended as not to require any 
longer period of duration. In the fird place, therefore, as we have faid, 
we mud confider that there are thefe two genera of animals. And we again 
fay that both of them are vifible ; the one, as it appears, confiding wholly 
of fire, and the other of earth. We mud likewife affert, that the earthly 
genus is moved in a diforderly manner, but that which confids from fire, in 
perfect order. It is proper, therefore, to confider that which is moved 
without order, as dupid. But it is requifite to edablilh this as a great argu¬ 
ment, that the natures which rdvolve in the heavens are endued with intel- 
ledl,—I mean, that they always proceed according to the fame and in a fimi- 
lar manner, and both do and fuffer the fame. But the neceffity of a foul pod 
leffing intelledl is by far the greated of all neceffities '. For it promulgates 
laws governing and not governed. But when foul, which is a thing of the 
mod excellent nature, deliberates according to the mod excellent intellect, 
then that which is perfeid according to iutelledt takes place in reality, nor 
can an adamant be more firm and inconvertible than fuch a foul. Indeed, 
the three fates preferve perfect that which is deliberated by each of the Gods 
with the bed counfel. It is requifite, therefore, men fhould be convinced 
that the dars, and the whole of this progreffion, are endued with intelledt, 
from this circumdance, that they always perform the fame things. For in 
the pad time they have deliberated for u wonderfully extended period re- 
fpedting their adlions. But they are not, in deliberating, agitated upwards 
and downwards, nor do they wander and revolve in a diforderly manner, 
adling differently at different times. The contrary of this, however, appears 
to many of us,—I mean, that becaufe they perform the fame things, and in 
a fimilar manner, they are without a foul. The vulgar, too, embracing this 
insane opinion, conceive that the human genus is intellectual and vital, 
becaufe it is moved, but that the divine genus is deditute of intellect, becaufe 


1 For perfuafton belongs to foul, but ntcejjitp to intellect. 
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it abides in the fame lations. Rut it becomes the man who attributes to 
the Gods things more beautiful, more excellent, and more friendly to their 
natures, to conceive that it is neceffary to confider them as pofTefling intel- 
ledl, becaufe they always accomplifh the fame things, according to the fame, 
and in a fimilar manner. And that this is the nature of the ftars, moft beau¬ 
tiful to the fight, and which by a progreflion and mufical dance, the moft 
beautiful and magnificent of all choirs, produces in all animals every thing that 
is proper and becoming. But that we juftly confider them as animated, 
may, in the firft place, be evinced by their magnitude. For they are not 
in reality fo fmall as they appear to be ; but it deferves to be believed, that 
each of them is of an immenfe magnitude, as this may be fhown by fufficient 
demonftrations. For we may rightly think that the whole fun is larger than 
the whole earth ; and that all the ftars poflefs a wonderful magnitude. We 
fhould confider, therefore, after what manner fo great a bulk can be made 
to revolve by a certain nature perpetually in the fame time. I fay, there¬ 
fore, that Divinity is the caufe of this, and that it cannot in any other man¬ 
ner be accomplifhed. For it can no otherwife become animated than through 
a God, as we have evinced. As Divinity, therefore, is the caufe of its 
animation, and all things are eafy to a God, in the firft place, he generated 
every body and every bulk in the heavens an animal; and, in the next place, 
he caufed it to move in that manner which he conceived, by a dianoetic 
energy, to be the beft. And now, refpeding all thefe particulars, we (hall 
make one true affertion, viz. It is impoffible that earth, heaven, all the 
ftars, and all the bulks compofed from thefe, could fubfift, unlefs a foul is 
either prefent with each, or refident in each, enabling them to revolve w'ith 
fuch accuracy according to years, and months, and days, and thus procuring 
for all of us every good. But it is requifite that, by how much more vile 
man is than celeftial animals, by fo much the lefs fhould he trifle, but aflert 
fomething confpicuous concerning them. He, therefore, who affigns cer¬ 
tain fluxions of bodies, or natures, or any thing of this kind, as the caufes of 
the celeftial convolutions, will not aflert any thing confpicuous. 

It is, however, requifite to rcconfidcr what we have faid with the utmoft 
attention, that it may appear whether our aflertions were reafonable, or alto¬ 
gether futile. In the firft place, then, we faid, that there were two things, 
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the one foul, and the other body ; and that there were many things pertain¬ 
ing to each. We likewife aflerted, that all thefe mutually differed from each 
other ; and that there was no other third thing common to any one of them: 
but that foul differed from body in this, that the former polfefTed, and the 
latter was deftitute of, intellect; that the one governed, and the other was 
in a ftate of fubjeftion ; and that the one was the caufe of all the paffions of 
bodies, but that the other was not the caufe of any one of thefe. So that 
he who aflerts that celeftial natures were generated by any thing elfe, and 
that they do not confift, in the manner we have faid, from foul and body, 
mull be very ftupid and irrational. If, therefore, it is requifite that the 
arguments refpefting all fuch particulars as thefe Ihould be victorious, and 
that every nature of this kind Ihould be believed to be divine, one of thefe 
two things mull follow, viz. we mull either celebrate the celeftial orbs as 
Gods, and in fo doing we (hall aft moft rightly ; or we mud confider them 
as images of the Gods, fabricated as ftatues by the Gods themfelves. For 
thefe two confequences are neither ablurd nor of fmall importance, but, as 
we have faid, one of thefe mud eufue; and thefe ftatues are to be honoured 
beyond all other ftatues. For no ftatues will ever be found more beautiful 
and more common to all men than thefe, nor any that are eftablifhed in 
more excellent places, or which fo tranfeend in purity, venerablenefs, and all 
life, as thefe, which are throughout generated the feme. Now, therefore, 
we fhould alfo endeavour to affert this refpefting the Gods, viz. Since we 
perceive two fpecies of vifible animals, one of which we fay is immortal, 
and the whole of the other which is terrene, mortal, we fhould endeavour 
to unfold, according to probable opinion, three fpecies of animals which 
fubfift between thefe five. After fire, then, we place aether ; and we aflert, 
that from it foul faftiions animals which poffefs, like other genera, an abun¬ 
dant power from their own nature, but the fmalleft degree of power for the 
fake of a mutual bond, from other genera. But, after a:ther, foul faftiions 
from air another genus of animals ; and a third genus from water. Soul, 
therefore, having fabricated all thefe, filled the whole of heaven with ani¬ 
mals, employing, to the utmoft of its power, all the genera, as all thefe par¬ 
ticipate of life. But the fecond, third, fourth, and fifth, beginning from the 
generation of the vifible Gods, at length end in us men. Refpefting the 
4 Gods, 
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•Gods, Jupiter, Juno, and all the reft, let any one aftign them luch places as 
he pleafes, if he only diftributes them according to the fame law, and con- 
fiders this reafoning as ftable. 

We muft call, therefore, the nature of the ftars, and fuch things as we 
perceive together with the ftars, the vifible Gods, the greateft and the mod 
honourable, perceiving every way moft acutely, and ranking among fuch 
things as are firft. But after, and under thefe, in a following order, damons 
fubfift, an aerial genus, poffeffing a third and middle feat, who unfold the 
will of the Gods to men, and whom it is highly fit we ftiould honour by 
prayers, for the fake of obtaining their propitious interceffion. We cannot, 
however, wholly perceive either of thefe two kinds of animals, one of which 
fubfifts in ether, and the other in a following order in air. For, though 
thefe daemons arc by their filiations near us, yet they never become manifeft 
to us ; but they participate of an admirable prudence, as being docile and of 
a good memory; and they know all our thoughts. They likewife love in a 
wonderful maimer worthy and good men, and vehemently hate fuch as are 
vicious, as being themfelves participants of pain. For the Gods, indeed, 
who poftefs the end of a divine allotment, are fituated beyond the reach of 
all pleafure and pain, and participate, in the utmoft perfection, of prudence 
and knowledge. And, as the heavens are full of animals, thefe daemons, 
and the higheft Gods, mutually 1 interpret all things to each other. For the 
middle animals are borne to earth and the whole heaven with a light and 
rapid impetus. But he who aftimilates the fifth genus of animals, which is 
from water to a demigod, will affimilate rightly. And this genus is fome- 
times vifible, and fometimes concealed from our fight; and, when it is vifible, 
is feen in a wonderful and obfeure manner. As, therefore, there are thefe 
five kinds of animals, whatever occurs to us In dreams, oracles, and divina¬ 
tions, and fuch things as we hear through the voice of the healthy or dif- 
eafed, or which happen to us at the dole of life, whence many facred rites 
are inftitnted, both privately and publicly, and will be inftituted hereafter,— 
'vith refpefl to all thefe , the legifator who poffejfes the fnallejl degree of intel- 
left, 'i„/tl never make Innovations in any of them, left he Jhould turn his city 
to a religion which poffejfes nothing confpicuous. Nor will he forbid any thing 

1 By demons interpreting all things to the Gods, nothing more is implied than an energy in 
dtemons, by which they become fitted to receive the influence of divinity more abundantly. 
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refpecting facrifices which the law of his country has eftablifhed, as being 
convinced that it is not poflible for a mortal nature to know any thing about 
fuch like particulars. And for the fame reafon must not those be 
THE WORST OF MEN WHO DO NOT CELEBRATE THE TRULY APPARENT 

Gods, and who suffer the other Gods to remain dfprived of 

THEIR SACRED RITES, AND THE HONOURS WHICH ARE THEIR DUE? 

For this is juft as if fome one fhould perceive the fun and moon infpe£tiug 
without receiving any honours from the whole of the human race, and at 
the fame time fhould not be anxious for the celebration of their divinities by 
mankind, that feftivals and facrifices may be inftituted, and that certain parts 
of greater and lefler years may be often diftributed in honour of them. 
Would not fuch a one, if he fliould be (aid to be evil both to himfelf and to 
any other by whom he is known, be juftly faid to be fo ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly, O gueft : for fuch a one muft be the worft of mdn. 

Guest. Know affuredly then, friend Clinias, that this very thing has 
now happened refpefting myfelf. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Know that there are eight powers revolving round the whole hea¬ 
ven, which are fifters to each other, and which I have beheld without paving 
them any great attention : for this is eafy for another to accomplifh. Of thefe, 
the following are three ; one of the fun, another of the moon, and another 
of all the ftars, which I mentioned a little before: and befides thefe there 
are five 1 others. With refpeft to all thefe, and fuch natures as are con¬ 
tained in thefe, whether they have a progreffive motion themfelves, or are 
borne along in vehicles, no one of us fhould at any time think that fome of 
them are Gods, and others not; nor yet, that fome of them are legitimate, 
but others fuch as it is not lawful for any of us to mention ; but we fhould 
fay that they are all of them brothers, and that they live in fraternal allot¬ 
ments. We fhould likewife honour them, not ordaining for fome a year, 
for others a month, and for others no allotted portion of time, in which 
they accomplifh their revolutions, and at the fame time give perfection to a 
world, which reafon determines to be the moft divine of all vifible things. 
This world a happy man will in the firft place admire ; and, in the next 

* Viz. the five planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury. 
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place, he will ardently defire to learn as much refpeCting it as is pnffible to 
a mortal nature ; thinking that he (hall tints pat's through life in the bell 
and moft fortunate manner, and after death arrive at places adapted to 
virtue ; and thus being truly initiated, and participating in reality of pru¬ 
dence, and becoming one, will pafs the reft of his time in the contempla¬ 
tion of things the m: ft beautiful of all lech as pertain to tne fio-'nt. 

It now remains that wc Should relate, in the next place, what and how 
many thefe are. For we may without falfehood ftrenuoufly aiTert as follows. 

I again fay, then, that there are eight of thefe, three of which we have 
already dilculTeJ, and conlequcntly five remain. But the fourth and fifth 
lution and tranfition are nearly equal in fwiftnefs with the fun, and are 
neither flower nor fwiftcr. And of thefe three, intellect is always a fufficient 
leader, I mean of the fun, Lucifer, and that third which cannot be deno¬ 
minated bccaufe it is not known. But the realon of this is, becaufe a 
Barbarian was tire firfl Spectator of thefe. For an antient region is the 
liurfe of thole who firfl understood thefe particulars through the beauty of 
the Summer lealois. And Such was Egypt, and Svria, where, as 1 may fay, 
ail the flars are perpetually apparent, because clouds and rain are always far 
remote from that part of the world. Hence, both here, and in every other 
place, thefe tilings are found by the experience of an infinite length of time 
to be true ; and on this account they ought boldly to be eftablifhed by the 
laws. For to think that divine natures are not honourable, or that thefe 
things are not divine, is clearly the province of one not endued with hi¬ 
ts lied. But it is requisite to alTign this as the realon win thc-v have no 
name.-, though indeed thev arc denominated by certain perion-.. I or Luci- 
:er is called Yclper, or the ftar of Venus, by which it is probable that the 
author of this appellation was a Sy rian. But the ftar w hich revolves with 
;m equal velocity with the fun and Lucifer, is called Stilbon, or Mercury'. 
And, betides thei'e, there are three lations of thole flars, whole courle is to 
the right hand, in conjunction with the 1 'un and moon. But it is requifite 
to call the eighth orb 1 one, which may with the grcatefl proprietv be deno¬ 
minated the upper world. This orb moves contrary to the reft, and draws 

! That is, the fpiicrc of ihe fixed flars. 
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the others along with it, according to the opinion of thofe who have dome 
fldll in thefe affairs. But it is neceftary to fpeak of fuch things as we 
fufficiently know. Bor true vvifdom will thus in a certain refpefl appear to 
him who participates, though in a fmall degree, of right and divine intelli¬ 
gence. Three liars then remain, one of which differs from the reft by the 
flownefs of its motion. This ftar is called by fome Phienon, or Saturn. 
That which is next to this in flownefs is called Phaethon, or Jupiter : and, 
after this follows Puroeis, or Mars, who has the moft red colour of them all. 
Thefe things, when explained by any one, are not difficult to be undcrftood ; 
but, when underftood, we fhould frame fuch conceptions refpedling them 
as we have mentioned above. This, alfo, ought fo be known by every 
Grecian, that we inhabit a region which is nearly the beft of all others for 
the acquifition of virtue. But it is proper to affert that its praife confifts in 
being fituated between the nature of fummer and winter. However, as we 
have faid, becaufe we are more diftant from the nature of fummer than the 
Barbarians we underftood poflerior to them the orderly arrangement of 
thefe Gods ; yet we muft affert, that whatever the Greeks receive from the 
Barbarians, is by them carried to greater perfection. This, too, we fhould 
conceive to be the cafe with refpedl to the fubjeft of the prefent difcourle. 
For, though it is difficult to difeover without ambiguity all fuch particulars 
as the prefent, yet the hope is both beautiful and great, that the Greeks 
will reverence all thefe divinities with a more excellent mode of worfhip 
than that which they received from the Barbarians, and that they will 
employ both difeipline and the Delphic oracles, and every legitimate ohferv- 
ance, for this purpofe. Nor fhould any Greek be at any dm- fearful, that 
mortals ought not bufily to employ themfelves about divine concerns ; but, 
on the contrary, he fhould think that neither is a divine nature deftitute of 
intelledf, nor ignorant of human nature. For he knows that, in confequence of 
Divinitv aftintr as a teacher, thofe that are taught follow and learn: and he 
hkewife certainly knows that he teaches us number and to numerate. For he 
would be the moft ftupid of all beings if he were ignorant of this. For, 
as it is faid, he would truly be ignorant of himfelf, if he were indignant, and 
not delighted with thofe that are able to learn, and who are rendered good 
through Divinity. But it is highly reafonable to fuppofe that the firft con¬ 
ceptions 
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ceptions of men, refpeffing the nature and afllons of the Gods, were neither 
fuch as wife men would frame, nor thofe that fucceeded them. For they 
afferted, that fire and water, and the other bodies, w'cre the moft antient of 
all things ; but that the particulars belonging to that wonderful thing foul 
were of pofterior origin. Hence, they confidered the lation of body as 
better and more honourable, and as moving itfelf through heat and cold, 
and every thing elfe of this kind : but they afferted that foul neither moved 
body nor itfelf. But, now fince we fay, if foul fubfiffs in body, that it is 
not at all wonderful it fhould move and carry about both the body and itfelf, 
there can be no reafon todifbelicve its ability to carry about a certain weight. 
Hence, as we now think proper to affert, that foul is the caufe of the uni- 
verfe ; and as of things, fome are good and others evil, it is not at all 
wonderful, that foul fhould be the caufe of every lation and motion, but that 
a lation and motion which tends to good fhould proceed from the befl foul, 
and a lation and motion to the contrary, from a contrary foul. But it is 
neceffary that things good fhould have vanquifhed, and fhould continue to 
vanquifh, things which are not fo. All thefe particulars have been afferted 
by us according to Juflice, the avenger of the impious. With refpefl, how¬ 
ever, to that which we have juft now examined, w'e ought not to hefitatc in 
afferting, that a good man is a wife man. 

Let us however fee, whether this wifdom, of which we w'ere fome time 
fince in fearch, can be acquired by difeipline or art. For, if we are deflitute 
of the knowledge of this, we fhall be ignorant of things juft. Thus it 
appears to me, and therefore I affert this to be the cafe. For, having 
explored upwards and downwards, I will endeavour to evince to you that 
which has become apparent to me. For, when the greateft part of virtue 
is negligently attended to, it becomes the caufe of ignorance, as what we 
have juft now faid appears to me moft pcrfpicuoufly to fignify. But no one 
fhall perfuade us, that there is any part of virtue belonging to the mortal 
race, greater than piety. We muft likewife affert that this is not produced 
in the moft excellent natures through the greateft ignorance. But thofe 
are the moft excellent natures which are moft rarely found, and which 
when found benefit others in the higheft degree. For the foul which, 
moderately and mildly receives a flow, or the contrary nature, is fimpie and 

ingenuous r 
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ingenuous: it like wife admires fortitude, and is obedient to temperance : 
and, what is the gieateft of all in thele natures, it is able to learn, is of a 
good memory, is a lover of literature, and is very much delighted with 
things of this kind. For thefe things are not eafily implanted by nature ; and 
when they are innate, and obtain proper education and difcipline, their pofteflbrs 
obtain fuch authority over raoft part of their inferiors as to caufc them to 
think, fpeak, and a£t, in fuch a manner as is requilite, and when it is requilite, 
towards the Gods; prevent them from employing artifice in the facrifices and 
purifications which are performed both to Gods and men; and difpofe them 
to honour virtue in reality, which is the molt important of ail things to every 
city. This part, therefore, we fay is naturally the moft principal, and, when 
inftructed, is capable of learning in the greateft degree, and in the belt man¬ 
ner. But no one can teach, unlefs Divinity leads the way. It is better, there¬ 
fore, not to learn from one who teaches, but at the fame time does not a£t 
after this manner. However, from what we have now laid, it is necelfary to 
learn thefe things; and I have alferted that a nature of this kind is the mod: 
■excellent, het us then endeavour to explain what thele particulars are, and 
how it is requilite to learn them; and this both according to my ability, who am 
the fpcaker, and the ability of thofc who are able to hear, that we may know 
after what manner certain things pertaining to the culture of divinity may be 
learnt. Perhaps, therefore, what you will hear is unulual: wc lhall, how¬ 
ever, mention the name of the thing which, to him who is ignorant of it, 
would never appear to be the name. Are you then ignorant of aftronomy, 
and that a true aftronomer is necellarily the wiled: of men ? Not, indeed, 
that he is fo who aftronomizes according to Heliod ', and all luch as confider 
the riling and letting of the Bars ; but this mult be affirmed of him who 
contemplates the eight periods, and how feven of thele are contained under 
the firfl, and in what order each revolves. But no one will eafily contem¬ 
plate thefe things, unlefs he participates of a wonderful nature, as we have 
juft now faid, and as we lhall again fay, unfolding what is to be learnt, 
and the manner of learning it. In the firft place, therefore, let this be faid 

1 Alluding to The Works and Days of Hefiod. He is not a true aftronomer who ft u lie., the hea¬ 
venly bodies with a view to the necelTaries, conveniences, or elegancies of a mortal life, ba: 
he who Speculates them as images of true beings. 
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by us, that the moon accomplifhes its period moll fwiftly, and thus, firft of 
all, leads forth month and full moon. In the fecond place, it is requifite to 
confider the fun who produces the folftices through the whole of his period, 
and, together with the fun, thofe that revolve in conjundlion with him. 
But that we may not often afiert the fame things about the fame, the revo¬ 
lutions of all thofe natures which we mentioned before, and which it is not 
eafy to underlland, mull: be made the lubjedl of contemplation; preparing 
human nature for this purpofc by difciplines pertaining to thefe fpeculations, 
and this by long exercife and labour, while it is in a juvenile Hate. On 
this account, the mathematical difciplines will be necellary ; of which the 
firft and the greateft is that which refpe&s numbers, but not thofe that 
poflefs a body, but which contain the whole of the generation and power of 
the even and the odd, as thefe two contribute to the knowledge and nature 
of things. That which is very ridiculoufly called geometry 1 follows thefe 
in an orderly fucceffion. But the fimilitude of numbers naturally diffimilar 
to planes, becomes confpicuous by comparifon. This circumftance, how¬ 
ever, to him who is capable of underftanding it, will evidently appear to be 
not a human, but a divine miracle. After this, thofe numbers which receive 
a triple increafe, and are fimilar to the nature of a folid, are to be confi- 
dered, and likewife thofe that are diffimilar to this nature, which is called 
by thofe that are converfant with it, geometry. But this, to thofe that are 
capable of underftanding it, is a divine and wonderful thing, that as the 
power of things always revolves about that which is double, and in its own 
oppofrte, according to each proportion, every nature is faffiioned according 
to genera and fpecies. The firft power, therefore, of the double proceeds 
according to number, in the ratio of one to two, being double 1 according to 

power. 

1 Alluding to its name, which fignifies the meafuring of the earth, which is a mechanical ope¬ 
ration; but geometry is a fpeculative fcience. 

3 Of numbers, fome are linear, others fuperficial, and others cubic and folid. The firft are 
fuch as the number 2 ; the fecond fuch as the number 4, which is the fquare or fccond power 
«f 2; and the third fuch as eight, which is the cube or third power of 2. Duple proportion alfo 
was confidered by the antients as perfe£t. In the firft place, becaufe it is the firft proportion, 
being produced between one and two; and, in the fecond place, becaufe it contains all proportions 

within 
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power. But in that which is folid and tangible, the double again proceeds 
from one to eight. Another power of the double proceeds to the middle, 
but perhaps into that which is more than the Id's, and lefs than the greater ; 
while again, another power by the lame part furpafles, and is furpaffed by 
the extremities. Butin the middle, of the proportion of fix to twelve, the 
fefquialter and fefquitertian proportion fubftfts. And in the middle of thefc, 
a power revolving to both diftributes to men an according and apt utility, 
which is imparted by the bleffed choir of the Mules for the fake of fports, 
rhythm, and harmony. All thefe things, therefore, are produced and fubfift 
after this manner. But their end is this, that we may betake ourfelves to 
divine generation, and the moft beautiful and divine nature of things vifible, 
as far as divinity has conferred on men the ability of beholding them. Thefe, 
however, we lhall never behold without the above-mentioned difcipline. 
Befides this, in our feveral convei fations we mufl refer every individual 
thing to its fpecies, by interrogating and confuting when any thing is im¬ 
properly aliened. For this may be rightly laid to be the moft beautiful and 
the firft touch-ftone which men can employ. But where only a pretended 
examination takes place, it is of all labours the moft vain. 

Further ftil], the accuracy of time mufl; be confidered by us, and the ex- 
actnefs with which it caufes all the revolutions of the heavenly bodies to be 
accomplifhed; that he who believes the affertion to be true, that foul is 
more antient and more divine than body, may alfo think it was beautifully 
ana fulEciently faid, that all things are full of Gods, and that no one of the 
natures more excellent than mankind, at any time forget, or pay but little 


within itfelf j for the fefquialter, fefquitertian, and the like proportions are, as it were, parts 
below duple proportion. The numbers which the author of the t pinomis here adduces are i, 2, 
4, 6 , 8, 12. The ratio of 4 to 2 is duple, and that of 8 to 4 is alfo duple. Thefe two excefies 
are equal in ratio, for that of each is duple, but they are not equal ift number \ for 8 exceeds 4. 
by 4, but 4 exceeds 2 by 2. Again, if we compare 6 to 4, and afterwards to 8, in the firft cafe 
we lhall have a fefquialter, and in the fecond a fefquitertian ratio *, but thefe excefies are unequal 
in ratio, but equal in number. For the ratio of 6 to 4 = if, and the ratio of 8 to b = if; but 
6 exceeds 4 by 2, and is exceeded by 8 by 2. Again, compare 12 to 6, which is a duple ratio, 
and between thefe compare 8 to each. Then, 12 to 8 will be a fefquialter ratio, and 8 to 6 will 
be a fefquitertian ratio ; but a duple ratio arifes from 12 to 6; and the excefies between 12 and 
fl, and 8 and 6, are unequal both in ratio and number. 
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attention to our concerns. But in all fuch things as thefe we fliould thus 
confider, that he who rightly apprehends each of thefe particulars will be 
benefited by them ; but that it will be better for him who does not, to in¬ 
voke Divinity. The manner, however, in which thefe particulars may be 
rightly apprehended is as follows: (for it is neceffary to relate this alfo)-— 
Every diagram, fyftem of number, and compofition of harmony, together 
with the one concord of all the ftars ifi their revolutions, ought to be beheld 
by him who learns in a proper manner. But that of which we are fpeaking 
will become apparent to him who rightly learns looking to one thing. For, 
to thofe 'who rcafon fcientifcally , there will appear to be naturally one bond 1 
of all thefe. But he who attempts to apprehend thefe in any other way 
ought, as we have faid, to invoke Fortune. For, without thefe, it is not 
poffible that any nature in cities can be happy. But this is the mode, this 
is the education, thefe are the difeiplines ; and through thefe we muft pro¬ 
ceed, whether they are difficult or ealy. But it is not lawful to neglect the 
Gods ; fince the profperous conception of all the above-mentioned parti¬ 
culars becomes apparent by an orderly progreffion. And I call him who 
rightly apprehends all thefe, mod truly the wifelt of men. I likewife ftre- 
nuoufly affirm, both in jell and ferioufly, that fuch a one, when he has by 
death filled up his allotted time, will no longer participate of many fenfes, 
as at prefent, but will be a partaker of one deftiny alone ; and becoming one, 
inftead of a multitude of things, will be happy, and, at the fame time, mod 
wife.and bleffed. And again, whether any one lives bleffed on the conti¬ 
nent, or in iflands, I affirm that he will always participate a fortune of this 
kind; and that, whether any one living a public or a private life ftudies 
thefe things, he will, in like manner, obtain the fame deftiny from the 
Gods. But, as we have faid in the beginning, and now the affertion appears 
to be moll true, it is only [lofible for a few of mankind to be perfectly bleffed 
and happy. And this is rightly afferted by us. For thofe that are divine 
and at the fame time prudent men, who naturally participate of the other 
virtues, and who befides this have acquired all fuch portions of bleffed dif- 
cipline as we have mentioned, thefe alone can fufficiently receive and poffefs 


' Meaning Dialectic ; for an account of which fee my Introduction to the Parmenides. 
VoL. II. 3 G all 
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all that pertains to a divine deftiny. We legally, therefore, ordain, that 
thole who thus labour in thefe things, both privately and publicly, when they 
have arrived at old age, ought to polTefs the greateft authority in cities ; and 
that others Ihould follow thefe, and Ihould celebrate all the Gods and God- 
deffes; and laftly, that all of us, in confequence of having examined thefe 
things, may, with the greateft propriety, exhort the no&urnal aflembly to 
the purfuit of this wifdom. 


THE END OF THE EPINOMIS. 
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THE TIMiEUS. 


I HE defign, fays Proclus, of Plato’s Tlmsus evidently vindicates to it- 
felf the whole of phyfiology, and is converfant from beginning to end with 
the fpeculation of the univerfe. For the book of Timseus the Locrian con¬ 
cerning nature is compofed after the Pythagoric manner ; and Plato, thence 
deriving his materials, undertook to compol'e the prefent dialogue, accord¬ 
ing to the relation of the fcurrilous Tnnon. This dialogue, therefore, re- 
fpeds phyfiology in all its parts ; fpeculating the fame things in images and 
in exemplars, in wholes and in parts. For it is filled with all the moll 
beautiful modes of phyfiology, delivering things fimple for the fake of fuch 
as are compofite, parts on account of wholes, and images for the fake of 
exemplars ; and it leaves none of the primary caufes of nature unexplored. 

But Plato alone, of all the phyfiologifts, has preferved the Pythagoric mode 
in (peculations about nature. For phyfiology receives a threefold divifion, 
one part of which is converfant with matter and material caufes; but a 
fecond adds an inquiry into form, and evinces that this is the more principal 
caufe; and laftly, a third part manifefts that thefe do not rank in the order 
of caufes, but concaufes ; and, in confequence of this, eftablilhes other pro¬ 
per caufes of things fubfifting in nature, which it denominates producing, 
paradigmatical , and final cauies. But this being the cafe, all the phyfiologifts 
prior to Piato, confining themfelves to fpeculations about matter, called this 
general receptacle of things by different names. For, with refpedt to Anax¬ 
agoras himfelf, as it appears, though while others were dreaming he per¬ 
ceived that intelledt was the firft caufe of generated natures, yet he made no 
tile of intelledt in his demonftrations, but rather coufidered certain airs and 

ethers 
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ethers as the caufes of the phenomena, as we are informed by Socrates in 
the Pha;do. But the moll accurate of thole pofterior to Plato, (luch as 
the more early peripatetics,) contemplating matter in conjunction with 
form, confidered thefe as the principles of bodies; and if at any time they 
mention a producing caufe, as when they call nature a principle of motion, 
they rather take away than eftablilh his efficacious and producing preroga¬ 
tive, while they do not allow that he contains the reafons 1 of his produc¬ 
tions, but admit that many things are the progeny of chance. But Plato, 
following the Pythagoreans, delivers as the concaufes of natural things, an 
all-receiving matter, and a material form, as fubfervient to proper caufes in 
generation ; but, prior to thefe, he inveffigates primary caufes, i. e. the 
producing, the paradigmatical, and the final. 

Hence, he places over the univerfe a demiurgic intellect and an intelli¬ 
gible caufe; in which laft the univerfe and goodnefs have a primary fubfift- 
ence, and which is effablilhed above the artificer of things in the order of 
the definable, or, in other words, is a fuperior object of defiire. For, fince 
that which is moved by another, or a corporeal nature, is fufpended from a 
motive power, and is naturally incapable either of producing, perfecting, 01 
preferving itfelf, it evidently requires a fabricative caufe for the commence¬ 
ment and continuance of its being. The concaufes, therefore, of natural 
productions mnft neceffarily be fufpended from true caufes, as the fources 
of their exiftence, and for the fake of which they were fabricated by the 
father of all things. With great propriety, therefore, are all thefe accu¬ 
rately explored by Plato, and likewife the two depending from thefe, viz. 
form, and the fubject matter. For this world is not the fame with the in¬ 
telligible and intellectual worlds, which are felf-fubfiftent, and confequently 
iby no means indigent of a fubjeCt, but it is a compofite of matter and form. 
However, as it perpetually depends on thefe, like the lhadow from the 
forming fubftance, Plato aflimilates it to intelligible animal itfelf; evinces 
that it is a God through its participation of good, and perfectly defines the 
whole world to be a bleffed God, participating of intellect and foul. 

Such, then, being Plato's defign in the Timaeus, he very properly in the 
beginning exhibits, through images, the order of the univerfe ; for it is 

f That Ariftotle himfelf, however, was not of this opinion, I have Ihown in the Introduction 
to my Tranflation of his Mctaphyfics. 
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ufual with the Pythagoreans ", previous to the tradition of a fcientific doc¬ 
trine, to prefent the reader with a manifeftation of the propofed inquiry, 
through fimilitudes and images: but in the middle part the whole of Cof- 
mogony is delivered ; and towards the end, partial natures, and fuch as are 
the extremities of fabrication, are wove together with wholes themfelves. 
For the repetition of the Republic, which had been fo largely treated of 
before, and the Atlantic hiflory, unfold through images the theory of the 
world. For, if we confider the union and multitude of mundane natures, 
we mull fay, that the fummary account of the Republic by Socrates, which 
eftablifhes as its end a communion pervading through the whole, is an image 
of its union; but that the battle of the Atlantics againft the Athenians, 
which Critias relates, is an image of the diftribution of the world, and: 
efpecially fo according to the two coordinate oppofitions of things. For, if 
we make a divifion of the univerfe into celejiial and fublunary , we mud fay 
that the Republic is aftimilated to the celeftial diftribution; fince Socrates 
himfelf afferts that its paradigm is eftablifhed in the heavens; but that the 
Atlantic war correfponds to generation, which fubfifts through contrariety 
and mutation. And fuch are the particulars which precede the whole 
do&rine of phyfiology. 

But after this the demiurgic, paradigmatic, and final caufes of the univerfe 
are delivered ; from the prior fubfiftence of which the univerfe is fabricated, 
both according to a whole and according to parts. For the corporeal nature 
of it is fabricated with forms and demiurgic fe&ions, and is diftributed with 
divine numbers ; and foul is produced from the demiurgus, and is filled with 
harmonic reafons and divine and fabricative fymbols. The whole mundane 
animal too is connected together, according to the united comprehenfion 
which fubfifts in the intelligible world; and the parts which it contains are 
diftributed fo as to harmonize with the whole, both fuch as are corporeal and 
fuch as are vital. For partial fouls are introduced into its fpacious recep¬ 
tacle, are placed about the mundane Gods, and become mundane through the 
luciform vehicles with which they are connedted,. imitating their prefiding 
and leading Gods. Mortal animals too are fabricated and vivified by the 
celeftial Gods; and prior to thefe, the formation of man. is delivered as a 

1 E tvai yap toi$ TJvQayopttoti npo tTnrry/xcviKns ditiacxaXtas TrporiQsvat rrv a tuv o/xotav, xai rco* 

nxoruv t«v fyrwfxevuv wtptMTuv faueiv. Procl. in Tim. p. 10. 
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microcofm, comprehending in himfelf partially every thing which the world 
contains divinely and totally. For we are endued with an intellect fubfifting 
in energy, and a rational foul proceeding from the lame father and vivific 
goddefs as were the caufes of the intelledl and foul of the univerfe. We 
have likewife an ethereal vehicle analogous to the heavens, and a terreftrial 
body compofed from the four elements, and with which it is alfo coordinate. 
If, therefore, it be proper to contemplate the univerfe multifarioufly both 
in an intelligible and fenfible nature, paradigmatically, and as a refem- 
blance, totally and partially, a difcourfe concerning the nature of man is 
very properly introduced in the fpeculation of the univerfe. 

With refpedb to the form and character of the dialogue, it is acknow¬ 
ledged by all that it is compofed according to the Pythagoric mode of writing. 
And this alfo muft be granted by thole who are the lealt acquainted with the 
works of Plato, that the manner of his compofition is Socratic, philan¬ 
thropic, and demonllrative. If, therefore, Plato any where mingles the 
Socratic and Pythagoric property together, this mull be apparent in the 
prefent dialogue. For it contains, agreeably to the Pythagoric cuflom, ele¬ 
vation of intelledf, together with intellectual and divine conceptionsit 
likewife fufpends every thing from intelligibles, bounds wholes in numbers, 
exhibits things myftically and fymbolically, is full of an elevating property, 
of that which tranfcends partial conceptions, and of the enunciative mode 
of compofition. But from the Socratic philanthropy it contains an eafy 
accommodation to familiar difcourfe, gentlenefs of manners, proceeding by 
demonllration, contemplating things through images, the ethical peculi¬ 
arity, and every thing of this kind. Hence, it is a venerable dialogue, and 
deduces its conceptions from on high, from the firlt principles of things ; 
but it mingles the demonllrative with the enunciative, and prepares us to 
underftand phyfics, not only phyfically but theologically. For, indeed, 
Nature herfelf rules over the univerfe fufpended from the Gods, and directs 
the forms of bodies through the influence of their infpiring power ; for Ihe 
is neither herfelf a divinity, nor yet without a divine chara&erilfic, but i 9 
full of illuminations from all the various orders of the Gods. 

But if it be proper, as Timaeus fays, that difeourfes fhould be affimilated 
to the things of which they are the interpreters, it will be necelfary that 
the dialogue fhould contain both that which is phyfical and that which is 

theological; 
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theological; imitating by this mean Nature which it contemplates. Further 
Bill, fincc according to the Pythagoric do&rine things receive a triple 
divifion, into fuch as are intelligible, fuch as are phyfical, and fuch as rank 
in the middle of thefe, which the Pythagoreans ufuallycall mathematical, all 
thefe may very conveniently be viewed in all. For in intelligibles things middle 
and laft fubfift in a caufal manner; and in mathematical natures both are 
contained, fuch as are firft: according to fimilitude, and fuch as are third 
after the manner of an exemplar. And laftly, in natural things the refem- 
blances of fuch as are prior fubfift. With great propriety, therefore, does 
Timicus, when defcribing the compofition of the foul, exhibit her powers, 
and reafons, and the elements of her nature, through mathematical names: 
but Plato defines the charadteriftics of thefe from geometrical figures, and 
at the fame time leaves the caufes of all thefe pre-fubfifting in a primary 
manner in the intelligible intelled, and the intellefl of the artificer of the 
univerfe. 

And thus much for the manner of the dialogue; but its argument or 
bypothefis is as follows. Socrates coming into the Piraeus for the fake of 
the Bendidian feftival, which was facred to Diana, and was celebrated prior 
to the Panathenaia 1 , on the twentieth of the month Thargelion or June, 
difeourfed there concerning a republic with Polemarchus, Cephalus, Glauco, 
Adimantus, and Tbrafymachus the fophift. But on the following day he 
related this difeourfe in the city to Timaeus, Critias, Hermocrates, and a 
fourth namelefs perfon. On the third day they end the narration ; and 
Timaeus commences from hence his difeourfe on the univerfe, before Socra¬ 
tes, Critias, and Hermocrates; the fame namelefs perfon who was prefent 
at the fecond narration being now abfent from the third. 

With refpedt to the term nature, which is differently defined by differ¬ 
ent philofophers, it is neceffary to inform the reader, that Plato does not 
confider either matter or material form, or body, or natural powers, as 
worthy to be called nature; though nature has been thus denominated by 
others. Nor does he think proper to call it foul; but eftablifhing its effence 
between foul and corporeal powers, he confiders it as inferior to the former 
through its being div ided about bodies, and its incapacity of converfion to 
itfelf, but as furpaffing the latter through its containing the reafons of all 

1 Sacred to Minerva. 
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things, and generating and vivifying every part of the vifible world. For 
nature verges towards bodies, and is infeparable from their fluctuating 
empire. But foul is feparate from body, is eftabliflied in herfelf, and fub- 
fifts both from herfelf and another; from another, that is, from intellect 
through participation, and from herfelf on account of her not verging to 
body, but abiding in her own elfence, and at the fame time illuminating the 
oblcure nature of matter with a fecondary life. Nature, therefore, is the laft 
of the caufes which fabricate this corporeal and fenfible world, bounds 
the progreffions of incorporeal elfences, and is full of reafons and powers 
through which (he governs mundane affairs. And (he is a godde(s indeed, 
confidered as. deified ; but not according to the primary fignification of the 
-word. For the word God is attributed by Plato, as well as by the antient 
theologifts, to beings which participate of the Gods. Hence every pure 
intellect is, according to the Platonic philofophy, a God according to union i 
every divine foul according to participation ; every divine daemon according 
to contaCt; divine bodies are Gods as (tatues of the Gods; and even the 
fouls of the mod exalted men are Gods according to fimilitude ; while in 
the mean time fupereffential natures only are primarily and properly Gods. 
But nature governs the whole world by her powers, by her fummit com¬ 
prehending the heavens, but through thefe ruling over the fluctuating empire 
of generation, and every where weaving together partial natures in amicable 
conjunction with wholes. 

But as the whole of Plato’s philofophy is diftributed into the contem¬ 
plation of intelligibles and fenfibles, and this very properly, fince there is 
both an intelligible and fenfible world, as Pkto himfelf afferts in the courfe 
of the dialogue; hence in the Parmenides he comprehends the doCtrine 
of intelligibles, but in the Timaeus of mundane natures. And in the former 
of thefe dialogue? he (cientifically exhibits all the divine orders, but in the 
latter all the progreffions of fuch as are mundane. Nor does the former 
entirely negleCt the fpeculation of what the univerfe contains, nor the latter 
of intelligibles themfelves. And this becatife (enfibles are contained in 
intelligibles paradigmatically, and intelligibles in lenfibles according to 
fimilitude. But the latter abounds more with phyfical fpeculations, and the 
former with fuch as are theological; and this in a manner adapted to the 
perfons after whom the dialogues are called : to Timaeus on the one hand, 
4 who 
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who had compofed a book on the univerfe, and to Parmenides on the other, 
who had written on true beings. The divine Jamblichus, therefore, aflerts 
very properly, that the whole theory of Plato is comprehended in thefe two 
dialogues, the Parmenides and Timaeus. For the whole dotftrine of mun¬ 
dane and Supermundane natures is accurately delivered in thefe, and in the 
rood confummate perfection ; nor is any order of beings left without invefti- 
gation. 

We may behold too the fimilitude of proceeding in the Timaeus to that 
in the Parmenides. For, as Timreus refers the caufe of every thing in the 
world to the firft artificer, fo Parmenides fufpends the progreffion of all 
things from the one. And as the former reprefents all things as partici¬ 
pating of demiurgic providence, fo the other exhibits beings participating of 
a uniform eftence. And again, as Timaeus prior to his phyfiology prefents 
us through images with the theory of mundane natures, fo Parmenides prior 
tohis theology excites us to an inveftigation of immaterial forms. For it is 
proper, after being exercifed in difeourfes about the beft polity, to proceed 
to a contemplation of the univerfe ; and, after an athletic contention through 
flrenuous doubts about ideas, to betake ourfelves to the myftic fpeculation of 
the unities of beings. And thus much for the hypothefis or argument of 
the dialogue. 

But as a more copious and accurate inveftigation of fome of its principal 
parts will be neceftary, even to a general knowledge of the important truths 
which it contains, previous to this 1 ftiall prefent the reader with an abftra£t 
of that inimitable theory refpedting the connection of things, which is the 
bafis of the prefent work, and of the whole philofophy of Plato. For by a 
comprehenfive view of this kind we (hall be better prepared for a minute 
furvey of the intricate parts of the dialogue, and be convinced how infinitely 
fuperior the long loft [ihilofophy of Pythagoras and Plato is to the experi¬ 
mentalfarrago of the moderns. 

Since thefirft caule is the good 1 , and this is the fame with the one, as is evi¬ 
dent from the Parmenides, it is neceftary that the whole of things fhould be 
the moft excellent, that is, the moft united that can poffibly be conceived. 
But perfect union in the whole of things can no otherwife take place than 

’ See the fixth Book of the Republic. 
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by the extremity of a fuperior order coalefcing, kxjx <ryjmv, through habitude 
or alliance, with the fummit of an order which is proximately inferior. 
Again, with refpeCt to all beings, it is necelfary that feme Ihould move or 
be motive only, and that others Ihould be moved only ; and that between 
thele there fhould be two mediums, the felf-motive natures, and thole which 
move and at the fame time are moved. Now that which is motive only,and 
confequently elfentially immovable, is intellect, which polfelfes both its 
elfence and energy in eternity ; the whole intelligence of which is firmly 
eftablifhed in indivifible union, and which though a caufe prior to itlelf 
participates of deific illumination. For it polfelfes, fays Plotinus, twofold 
energies ; one kind indeed as intellect, but the other in confequence of 
becoming as it were intoxicated, and deifying itfelf with neCtar. But 
that which is felf-motive is foul, which, on account of polfelfing its energy 
in tranfition and a mutation of life, requires the circulations of time to the 
perfection of its nature, and depends on intellect as a more antient and con¬ 
fequently fuperior caufe. But that w'hich moves and is at the fame time 
moved is nature, or that corporeal life which is diftributed about body, and 
confers generation, nutrition and increafe to its fluctuating elfence. And 
laftly, that which is moved only is body, which is naturally palfive, imbecil 
and inert. 

Now, in confequence of the profound union fubfifting in things, it is 
necelfary that the higheft beings or intelligibles fhould be wholly fuper- 
elfential, x«ra <r%frn, according to proximity or alliance; that the higheft 
intellects fhould be beings, the firft of fouls intellects, and the higheft bodies 
Jives, on account of their being wholly abforbed as it were in a vital nature. 
Hence, in order that the molt perfect union poftible may take place between 
the laft of incorporeals and the firft of bodies, it is neceffary that the body 
of the world fhould be confummately vital; or indeed, according to habitude 
and alliance, life itfelf. But it is necelfary that a body of this kind fhould 
be perpetually generated, or have a fubfiftence in perpetually becoming to be. 
For after intellect, which eternally abides the fame both in elfence and 
energy, and foul, which is eternally the fame in elfence but mutable in 
energy, that nature mull fucceed w'hich is perpetually mutable both in 
elfence and energy, and which confequently fubfifts in a perpetual difperfion 
of temporal exteufion, and is co-extended with time. Such a body, there¬ 
fore, 
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fore, is very properly faid to be generated, at the fame time that this gene¬ 
ration is perpetual ; becaufe, on account of its divifibility and extenfion, it 
alone derives its exiftetice from an external caufe : likewife, becaufe it is a 
compofite, and becaufe it is not at once wholly that which it is, but poflefles 
its being in continual generation. This body, too, on account of the perpe¬ 
tuity of its duration, though this is nothing more than a flowing eternity, 
may be very properly called a whole with a total fubfiftence : for every 
thing endued with a total fubfiftence is eternal; and this may be truly aflerted 
of the body of the world, when we confider that its being is co-extended 
with the infinite progreffions of time. Hence, this divine or celeftial body 
may be properly called c\o; oKihus, or a whole totally , juft as the limb of an 
animal is pepoi fiipixM;, or a part partially. But between whole totally and 
part partially two mediums are neceflarily required, viz. part totally and 
whole partially Qxspof <?A/sc«j and oho; juffxxwj). The parts, therefore, with a 
total fubjijlence which the world contains, are no other than the celeftial 
orbs, which are confequently eternal and divine, after the fame manner as 
the whole body of the world, together with the fpheres of the elements; 
and the wholes partially are no other than the individuals of the various 
fpecies of animals, fuch as a man, a horfe, and the like. 

Now this divine body, on account.of its fuperiority to fublunary natures, 
was called by Ariftotle a ffth body, and was faid by Plato to be compofed 
for the moft part from fire. But in order to a more perfect comprehenfion 
of its nature, it is necefiary to obferve, that the two elements which, accord¬ 
ing to Plato, are fituated in the extremes, are fire and earth, and that the 
characteriftic of the former is vijibility , and of the latter tangibility ; fo that 
every thing becomes vifible through fire, and tangible through earth. Now 
the whole of this celeftial body, which is called by the antients heaven, con- 
fifts of an unburning vivific fire, like the natural heat which our bodies con¬ 
tain, and the illuminations of which give life to our mortal part. But the 
ftars are for the moft part compofed from this fire, containing at the fame 
time the fummits of the other elements. Hence, heaven is wholly of a 
fiery charafteriftic, but contains in a caufal manner the powers of the other 
elements; as, for inftance, the folidity and liability of earth, the congluti- 
nating and unifying nature of water, and the tenuity and tranfpareney of air. 

For, 
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For, as earth comprehends all things in a terreftrial manner, ib the heavens 
contain all things according to a fiery charadteriftic. 

But the following extraordinary paflage from Proclus admirably unfolds 
the nature of this divine body, and the various gradations of fire and the 
other elements. “ It is neceflary to underhand (fays he 1 ) that the fire of 
the heavens is not the fame with fublunarv fire, but that this is a divine fire 
confubfiftent with life, and an imitation of intelleblual fire ; while that which 
fubfifts in the lublunary region is entirely material, generated and corruptible. 
Pure fire, therefore, fubfifts in the heavens, and there the whole of fire is 
contained ; but earth according to caufe, fubfifting there as another fpe- 
cies of earth, naturally aflociating with fire, as it is proper it fhould, and 
poflefting nothing but folidity alone. For, as fire there is illuminative, and 
not burning, fo earth there is not grofs and fluggifh, but each fubfifts 
according to that which is the fummit of each. And as pure and true fire is 
there, fo true earth fubfifts here, and the wholenefs , oAotk, of earth 1 ; and 
fire is here according to participation, and materially, as earth is according 
to a primary fubfiftence. So that in heaven the fummit of earth is con¬ 
tained, and in earth the dregs and fediment of fire. But it is evident that 
the moon has fomething folid and dark, by her obftru&ing the light; for 
obftru&ion of light is alone the province of earth. The ftars too obftrubt 
our fight, by calling a fhadow of tbemfelves from on high. But fince fire 
and earth fubfift in heaven, it is evident that the middle elements muft be 
there alfo; air firft of all, as being moft diaphanous and agile, but water, as 
being moft vaporous each at the fame time fubfifting far purer than in the 
fublunary region, that all things may be in all, and yet in an accommodated 
manner in each. 

“ However, that the whole progreflioti and gradations of the elements may 
become apparent, it is neceflary to deduce the fpeculation of them from on 
high. Thefe four elements, then, fire, air, water, and earth, fubfift firft of 
all in the demiurgus of wholes, uniformly according to caufe. For all 

* In Tim. p. 152. 

* For it is neceflary that the firft fubfiftence of each of the elements fhould be, as we have 
before obferved, according to part total , in order to the perfect union of the world j and this part 
total is called by the Piatonifts o^otvs, or a ivholetiefs. 
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caufes are previoufly aflumed in him, according" to one comprehenfion; as 
well the intelle&ual, divine, pure, and vigorous power of fire, as the con¬ 
taining and vivific’ caufe of air; and as well the prolific and regerminating 
eflence of water, as the firm, immutable, and undeviating form of earth. 
And this the theologiil Orpheus knowing, he thus fpeaks concerning the 
demiurgus : 

His body’s boundlefs, (table, full of light. 

And 

Th’extended region of furrounding air 

Forms his broad (boulders, back and bofom fair. 

Again, 

His middle zone’s the fpreading fea profound. 

And 

The diftant realms of Tartarus obfcure 

Within earth’s roots his holy feet fecure ; 

For thefe earth’s utmoft bounds to Jove belong, 

And form his bafis, permanent and ltrong. 


“ But from thefe demiurgic caufes a progreflion of the elements into the 
univerfe takes place, but not immediately into the fublunary world. For 
how can the moft immaterial things give fubfiftence to the moft material 
without a medium ; or things immovable be immediately hypoftatic of fuch 
as arc moved in all directions? Since the progrelfion of things is nowhere 
without a medium, but fublifts according to a well-ordered fubjeCtion ; and 
generations into thefe material, difiipated, and dark abodes, take place 
through things of a proximate order. Since, therefore, the elements in the 
demiurgus are intellects and impartieipablc intellectual powers, what will 
be their firft progreflion? Is it not manifeft that they will yet remain 
intellectual powers, but will be participated by mundane natures? For from 
impartieipablc intellect the proximate progreflion is to that which is parti¬ 
cipated. Anil, univerfally, progrelfion takes place from imparticipables to 
things participated, and from fupermundane to mundane forms. But what 
are thefe things which, yet reman intellectual, but arc participated, and what 
fubjeCtion do they poffefs ? Is it not evident that they are no longer intel¬ 
lectual (i. e. cflentially intellectual) ? But I call thole natures intellectual 
which are the forms of intellect, and of a truly intellectual eficnce. But 

becoming 
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becoming participated, and being no longer intellectual, it is evident that 
they are no longer immovable natures. But, not being immovable, they 
mull be felf-motive. For thel'e are proximately fufpended from immovable 
natures ; and from things effentially intellectual a progreflion takes place to 
fuch as are fo according to participation, and from things immovable to fuch 
as are felf-motive. Thefe elements, therefore, fubfift in life, and are felf- 
motive and intellectual according to participation. But the progreflion from 
this mull be manifelt. For the immediate defcent from life is to animal; 
lince this is proximate to life. And from that which is elfentially felf- 
motive, to that which is felf-motive according to a participation of life. 
For, fo far as it proceeds from life to animal, it fullers a mutation. But fo 
far as it proceeds from that which is immaterial to things immaterial (that 
is, fuch as may be called immaterial when contralled with mutable matter,) 
and from divine life to a divine effence, it becomes alfimilated to them. If, 
therefore, you take away from hence that which is immaterial and immu¬ 
table, you will produce that which is mutable and material. And through 
this, indeed, they are diminilhed from fuch as are before them ; but on 
account of the fymmetry and order of their motions, and their immutability 
in their mutations, they become aflimilated to them. If, therefore, you 
take away this order, you will behold the great confufion and inconftancy 
of the elements ; and this will be the lafl progreflion, and the very dregs 
and fediment of all the prior gradations of the elements. 

“ Of the elements, therefore, feme are immovable, imparticipable, in- 
telleClual and demiurgic ; but others are intellectual and immovable accord¬ 
ing to effence, but participated by mundane natures. Others again are felf- 
motive, and effentially lives; but others are felf-motive and vital, but are 
not lives. Some again are alter-motive, or moved by another, but are 
moved in an orderly manner ; and, laftly, others have a difordered, tumul¬ 
tuous, and confufed lubfiflence.” 

Such then is the progreflion of the elements, and fuch the nature of a 
celellial body. But, if the body of the world be fpherical, and this mull 
neceffarily be the cafe, as a fphere is the mod perfect of figures, and the 
world the bell of effects, there pad be fome part in it correfponding to a 

' He means the divine bodies of the ftars, and the body of the heavens; which, compared 
with fubiunary bodies, may be juftly called immaterial Mies. 
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centre, and this can be no other than earth. For, in an orderly progreflion 
of things, that which is moft diftant, and the laft, is the word; and this we 
have already lhown is the earth. But in a fphere, that which is moft; diftant 
from the fuperficies is the centre ; and, therefore, earth is the centre of the 
world. This conclufion, indeed, will doubtlefs be ridiculed by every fagacious 
modern, as too abfurd in fuch an enlightened age as the prefent to deterve 
the labour of a confutation. However, as it follows by an inevitable con- 
fequence from the preceding theory, and this theory is founded on the har¬ 
monious union of things, we may fafely aflert that it is confubfiftent with 
the univerfe itfelf. At fuch a period, indeed, as the prefent, when there is 
fuch a dire perverfion of religion, and men of every defeription are involved 
in extreme impiety, we cannot wonder that the fpirit of profane innovation 
ftiould caufe a fimilar confufion in the fyftem of the world. For men of 
the prefent day being deftitute of true fcience, and not having the leaft 
knowledge of the true nature and progreflions of things, in the firft place 
make the univerfe an unconnected production, generated in time, and of 
courfe naturally iubjcCt to diffolution ; and, in the next place, allow of no 
eflential diftin&ion in its principal parts. Hence, the earth is by them hurled 
into the heavens, and rolled about their central lun in conjunction w ith the 
celeftial orbs. The planets are fuppofed to be heavy bodies fimilar to our 
fluggifh earth ; the fixed ftars are all fo many funs ; and the fun himlelf is a 
denfe, heavy body, occafionally fufFering dimnefs in his light, and covered 
with dark and fuliginous fpots. With refpeCt to this laft particular, indeed, 
they boaft of ocular conviction through the aftiftance of the teletcope ; and 
what reafoning can invalidate the teftimony of the eyes ? I anfwer, that the 
eyes in this particular are more deceived when aififted by glaftes, than when 
trufting to their own naked power of perceiving. For, in reality, we do not 
perceive the heavenly bodies themfelves, but their inflammations in the air : 
or, in other words, certain portions of air enkindled by the fwiftnefs of 
their courfe. This at leaft cannot be denied to be poflible; and, if lb, it is 
not at all wonderful that a grofs aerial inflammation ftiould, when viewed 
through a telefcope, appear dim and clouded with fpots. But this is not an 
hypothefis of my own invention, but is derived from Ammonius Hermeas, 
who, as we are informed by Olympiodorus in the Phasdo, was of this opi¬ 
nion, as alfo was Heraclitus long before him ; who, fpeaking (fays Olym- 
vol. II. 31 piodorus) 
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piodorus) In his obfcure way concerning the fun, fays of that luminary 
“ enkindling meafures and cxtlnguijhing mcafures," —that is, enkindling an 
image of himfelf in the air when he rifes, the fame becoming extinguilhed 
when he fets. 

Nor let the moderns fondly imagine that their fyftem of aftronomy was 
adopted by Pythagoras and his followers, for this opinion is confuted by 
Spanheim and Dickinfon ; and this, fays Fabricius ', with no contemptible 
arguments: and we are informed by Simplicius 1 , long before them, that 
the Pythagoreans by the fire in the middle did not mean the fun, but a 
demiurgic vivific fire, feated in the centre of the earth. The propheev of 
Swift, therefore, in his Gulliver’s Travels, that the boafted theory of gravi¬ 
tation would at one time or other be exploded, may certainly be confidered 
as a molt true prediftion, at leaft fo far as relates to the celeftial orbs. 

But to return from this digreffion. The inerratic fphere, according to 
the Platonic philofophy, has the relation of a monad to the multitude of liars 
which it contains ; or, in other words, it is the proximate caufe of this mul¬ 
titude which it contains, and with u'hich it has a coordinate fubfiftence. 
But, according to the fame philofophy, all the planets are fixed in folid 
fpheres, in conformity to the motions of which they perpetually revolve ; 
but, at the fame time, have peculiar motions of their own befides thofe of 
the fpheres J . Thefe fpheres too are all concentric, or have the fame centre 
with the earth and the univerfe, and do not conlift of hard impenetrable 
matter, as the moderns have ignorantly fuppofed ; for being divine or imma¬ 
terial bodies, fuch as we have already deferibed, they have nothing of the 
denfity and gravity of this our earth, but are able to permeate each other 
without divifion, and to occupy the fame place together; juft like the illu¬ 
minations emitted from feveral lamps, which pafs through the whole of the 
lame room at once, and pervade each other without confufion, divulfion, or 
any apparent diftindfion. So that thefe fpheres are limilar to mathematical 
bodies, fo far as they are immaterial, free from contrariety, and exempt 
ffom every paffive quality ; but are different from them, fo far as they are 
full of motion and life. But they are concealed from our fight through the 

1 Vid. Biblioth. Graze, vol. i. de Orpheo. 

* In Ariflot. de Ccelo, lib. 2. 

3 For Plato makes no mention of epicycles and eccentric circles. 
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tenuity and fubtility of their nature, while, on the contrary, the fire of the 
planets which are carried in them is vifible through the folidity which it 
poircfiTcs. So that earth is more predominant in the planets than in the 
fpheres; though each fubfifts, for the moll part, according to the charader- 
iftic of fire. But let it be carefully remembered, that the peculiarity of all 
fire is the being vifible , but that neither heat nor fluidity belongs to every 
fpecies of fire : and that the property of all earth is the being tangible, but 
that gravity and fubfiding downwards do not belong to all. 

But, in confequence of each of thefe fpheres being a oAo.-i/r, or part with 
a totalfubfijlence , as we have already explained, it follows that every planet 
has a number of fatellites furrounding it, analogous to the choir of the fixed 
Bars ? and that every fphere is full of Gods, angels, and daemons, fubfiding 
according to the properties of the fpheres in which they refide. This theory 
indeed is the grand key to the theology of the antients, as it (hows us at one 
view why the fame God is fo often celebrated with the names of other Gods ; 
which led Macrobius formerly to think that all the Gods were nothing more 
than the different powers of the fun ; and has induced certain fuperficial 
moderns, to frame hypothefes concerning the antient theology fo ridi¬ 
culous, that they deferve to be confidered in no other light than the ravings 
of a madman, or the undifeiplined conceptions of a child. But that the 
reader may be fully convinced of this, let him attend to the following ex¬ 
traordinary paffages from the divine commentaries of Proclus on the Tima:us. 
And, in the firft place, that every planet is attended with a great number of 
fatellites, is evident from the following citation ;—“ There are other divine 
animals attending upon the circulations of the planets, the leaders of which 
are the feven planets; and thefe revolve and return in their circulations in 
conjundion with their leaders, juft as the fixed ftars are governed by the 
circulation of the inerratic fphere.”—E itiswi kou aAAa cfx Bsia tiy ovpavix <rui»e7r<3- 
rcaq ruivTrkxvwy-awnipitpopais, uv Yiyipovss H<riv ct hr] a. —K oa cvum^icroku, r.oti to- 
cencKx/h'STXTui rais tctvruv ap%ca;, cbcnrip xxi r x ctcrkav >j KpxTdrcn vtto T>jf oAjjj 7rfpi<pap«f 

And in the fame place he informs us, that the revolution of thefe fatellites 
is fimilar to that of the planets which they attend ; and this, he acquaints 
us a little before, is according to Plato a fpiral revolution. K at yap txvtu 
strn, xcu s-goi/Tu ■ictx’jrr j r I ciav ci spt jyv lrl\a gr/yy n rpenpor. 

1 Vid, Procl. in Tim. p. 279. 

31 2 Again, 
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Again, with refpeft to their number—“ about every planet there is a num¬ 
ber (of fatelftes) analogous to the choir of the fixed flars, all of them fub- 
fifting with proper circulations of their own 1 — h<rn yap xa9’ lxa<rstjv apiU^o; 
Kta’hcyw t x tjjv atrTfUv y^opu, a-uvv<psno; rai; 0 /x.f iai; mpilpopai ;.— And if it fhould be 
inquired why, with refpafl to the fixed ftars, there is one monad, the whole - 
nefs (oAoTiif) of them ; but among the planets there is both a oAorrie, whole- 
nejs or totality , that is the fphere of each, and a leader befides in each, that 
is the apparent orb; he anfwers in the lame place, that as the motion of 
the planets is more various than that of the fixed liars, fo their pofieflion of 
government is more abundant, for they proceed into a greater multitude. 
He adds—But in the fublunary regions there is ftill a greater number of 
governors; for the monads (that is, totalities') in the heavens generate a num¬ 
ber analogous to themfelves. So that the planets being fecondary to the 
fixed Bars, require a twofold government; one of which is more total and 
the other more partial. 

But with refpe£t to the fatellites, the firft in order about every planet are 
Gods ; after thefe, daemons revolve in lucid orbicular bodies ; and thefe are 
followed by partial fouls fuch as ours, as the following beautiful paffage 
abundantly evinces. “ But that in each of thefe (the planetary fpheres) 
there is a multitude coordinate to each, you may infer from the extremes. 
For if the inerratic fphere has a multitude coordinate to itfelf, and earth is, 
with refpedt to terreftrial animals, what the inerratic fphere is to fuch as are 
celeftial, it is neceffary that every wholenefs Ihould poffefs certain partial 
animals coordinate to itfelf, through which alfo the fpheres derive the appel¬ 
lation of wholenejfes. But the natures fituated in the middle are concealed 
from our feufe, while, in the mean time, thofe contained in the extremes are 
apparent ; one fort through their tranfcendently lucid effence, and the other 
through their alliance to ourfelves. But if partial fouls are dilTeminated about 
thefe fpheres, fome about the fun, fome about the moon, and others about 
each of the remaining fpheres 1 ; and if prior to fouls there are datmons 
filling up the herds of which they are the leaders ; it is evidently beautifully 
faid that each of the fpheres is a world. And this is agreeable to the doc¬ 
trines of theologifts, when they teach us that there are Gods in every fphere 

1 Page 175. ? This Piato himfelf afferts in the following dialogue. 
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prior to daemons, the government of fome receiving its perfection under that 
of others. As for inftance with refpedt to our queen the Moon, that fhe con¬ 
tains the goddefs Hecate and Diana ; and with refpeft to our fovereign the 
Sun, and the Gods which he contains, theologifts celebrate Bacchus as fub- 
fifting there. 

The Sun’s afTeffbr, who with watchful eye 
Infpe£ts the facred pole: 


They alfo celebrate Jupiter as feated there, Ofiris, and a folar Pan, as 
Jikewife other divinities, of which the books of theologifts and theurgifts are 
full; from all which it is evident how true it is that each of the planets is 
the leader of many Gods, which fill up its proper circulation V’— f Or/ h xat 

£V SKCKTTYI TOVTOOV 7rXV}9og eo-TlV tKCVTTrf (TVfTTOi'XjOV, xaTaCXSVaOStag av 0C7T0 TOCV axpwv* E/ 
yap y\ airXavijg ey*t <rv<TTOiypv eavrn 7rXij9og, xai q yvj tcov yfiovioov ^cocov fern , cog exstvrj tcov 
ovpaviMV 9 avayxvj xai sxacrrqv oXorrjTa vruvTiog sy^iv pcspixa ana <r\j<noiyja nvpog ccvtyi ^ooa, 
$ia xat oXorrjsg XsyovTai. AuvQavst r,u.cov ra fAScra t^v ai<r9rjo-iv , twv uxpwv SrjXocv ovtoov, 
tom jtxfv , ha T'/jv V7T&pXapi.7rpov ovo'iav , tcov h ha Try nrpog r,pi.ag cvyysvsiav. E/ h xai pspi- 
xat ipvyai 7rspt avrovg S(X7rapy]o-av f uXXai y.sv nrspi yiXiov, aXXat h ttsji (TiXtjvijv, aXXai h wept 
IxacrTOV ? cajv Xoi7roov 9 xai 7rpo toov ipuyuv Saipcovsg o’V[A7rXr l pov<rt Tag aysXag uv stnv $ys[Aovsg 9 
$vjXov oti xaXoog sipvjTai xocrpov lxa<TTY\v sivai tcov arQxipoov, xai tcov Bso?\oyoov r,poag ravrct 
hdacrxovTcov, oTrorav 7repi sxacrTOvg BsovS sv avTQig sivai, tt^o toov $xt[j,ovcov 9 aXXovg w to touv 
uXXcov r sXovvrag Yiyc-poviav, oiov , vjxi Trspt rqg hcTroivvig ypuov 2sX/jVY]g 9 oti xai >} ’Ex cctyj Beet 
mttiv sv avrvn xai Yf ApTsy.tg , xai nrepi t ov (3acrtXscog 'HXiov xai toov sxsi Bsoov, tov sxsi Aiovvcrov 
vy.vovvTsgy HsA/of 7 rapsSpog ettktxo'itsuov 7roXov ayvov, tov A 1 a tov sxsi 9 tov Ocrtpiv , tov Tlava 
tov viXiaxovy Tovg aXXovg, cov 01 (3i&Xot 7rXvipsig sicri toov BsoXoytov xai tcov Bsovpycov, oov 
a'jravTOOvhiriXov-, QTcaog aXq9$g 9 xai touv 'JtXavoop.svaov Ixao'TOV aysXapyyjv $;vai 7ioXXcov Bsoov, 
<rvy.7rXYjpovvTU}v avTOV tyjv ihav Tr&pitpopav* 

Now, from this extraordinary paftage, we may perceive at one view why 
the Sun in the Orphic hymns is called Jupiter, why Apollo is called Pan, 
and Bacchus the fun ; why the Moon feems to be the fame with Rhea, 
Ceres, Proferpine, Juno, Venus, &c. and, in fhort, why any one divinity is 
celebrated with the names and epithets of fo many of the reft. For from 
this fublime theory it follows that every fphere contains a Jupiter, Neptune, 
Vulcan, Vefta, Minerva, Mars, Ceres, Juno, Diana, Mercury, Venus, 
Apollo, and in fhort every deity, each fphere at the fame time conferring 
on thefe Gods the peculiar cbara&eriftic of its nature; fo that, for inftance,. 


* Procl. in Tim. p. 279 . 
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in the fun they all poffefs a folar property, in the moon a lunar one, and fo 
of the reft. From this theory too we may perceive the truth of that divine 
■faying of the antients, that all things are full of Gods ; for more particular 
■orders proceed from fuch as are more general, the mundane from the fuper- 
mundane, and the fublunary from the celeftial; while earth becomes the 
general receptacle of the illuminations of all the Gods. “Hence (fays 
Proclus ') there is a terreftrial Ceres, Vefta, and lfis, as likewife a terreftrial 
Jupiter and a terreftrial Hermes, eftablilhed about the one divinity of the 
earth; juft as a multitude of celeftial Gods proceeds about the one divinity 
of the heavens. For there are progreflions of all the celeftial Gods into the 
earth ; and earth contains all things, in an earthly manner, w hich heaven 
comprehends celeftially. Hence we fpeak of a terreftrial Bacchus, and a 
terreftrial Apollo, who beftow-s the all-various ftreams of water with which 
the earth abounds, and openings‘prophetic of futurity.” And if to all this we 
only add that all the other mundane Gods fubfift in the twelve above men¬ 
tioned, and that the firft triad of thefe is demiurgic or fabricative , viz. 
Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan; the fecond, Vefta, Minerva, Mars, defenfive ; 
the third, Ceres, Juno, Diana, vivijic ; and the fourth. Mercury, Venus, 
Apollo, elevating and harmonic: — 1 lay, if we unite this with the preceding 
theory, there is nothing in the antient theology that will not appear admi¬ 
rably fublime and beautifully conne« 51 ed, accurate in all its parts, fcientific 
and divine. Such then being the true account of the Grecian theology, 
■what opinion muft we form of the wretched fyllems of modern mytholo- 
gifts; and which molt deferves our admiration, the impudence or ignorance 
of the authors of fuch fyftems ? The fyftems indeed of thefe men are fo 
monftroufly abfurd, that we may confider them as inftances of the greateft 
ftiftortiou of the rational faculty which can poffibly befall human nature, 
while connedled with fuch a body as the prefent. For one of thefe con- 
fiders the Gods as merely lymbols of agriculture, another as men who once 
lived on the earth J , and a third as the patriarchs and prophets of the Jews. 
Surely Ihould thefe fyftems be tranfmitted to pofteritv, the hiftorian by 
whom they are related muft either be confidered by future generations as an 
impoftor, or his narration muft be viewed in the light of an extravagant 
romance. 

I only add, as a coticlufion to this fublime theory, that though the whole 
1 In 1 im. p. 282. 1 Sec raj notes on the Cratylus. 
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of the celeftial region is compofed from the four elements, yet in fome 
places fire in conjunction with earth (/. e. earth without gravity and denfity) 
predominates; in others fire, with the fummit of water; and in others again 
fire with the fummit of air : and according to each of thefe an all-various 
mutation fubfifts. Hence fome bodies in the heavens are vifible, and thefe 
are fuch as have fire united with the folid; but others are ftill more vifible 
and thefe are fuch as have fire mingled with the fplendid and diaphanous 
nature of air. And hence the fpheres of the planets, and the inerratic 
fphere itfelf, polfefs a more attenuated and diaphanous elfence ; but the ftars 
are of a more folid compofition. But fire every where prevails, and all. 
heaven is characterized through the power of this exalted element. And 
neither is the fire there cauitic (for this is not even the property of the firft 
of the fublunary elements, which Ariftotle calls fiery, -rev^ouhs) nor corruptive 
of any thing, nor of a nature contrary to earth ; but it perpetually fhines 
with a pure and tranfparent light, with vivific heat, and illuminating power. 

And fuch are the outlines of the fvftem of the world, according to Pytha¬ 
goras and Plato; which, ftrange as the alfertion may leem, appears to have 
been but little known from the sera of the emperor Juflinian to the prelent 
time. That beautiful mode in which as we have fhown the elements fubfift 
both in the heavens and the earth, has not been even fufpeCted by modem 
natural philofophers to have any exiftence; and altronomers have been very 
far from the truth in their alfertions concerning the celeftial fpheres. In 
confequence of indolence, or ignorance, or prejudice, or from all three in 
conjunction, the moderns have invented fyftems no lefs dilcordant with the 
nature of things than different from each other. They have juft been able 
to gain a glimpfe of the beautiful union of things in the vegetable and ani¬ 
mal tribes belonging to the earth, and have difeovered that the lowell: of the 
animal fpecies and the higheft of the vegetable approximate fo near to each 
other, that the difference between the two can Icarcely be perceived ; but 
this is the very fummit of their refearches; they are unable to trace the 
connection of things any further, and reft fatisfied in admitting that 


The chain continues, but with links unknown. 


1 That is, in themfelves : but they are invifible to us, on account of their pofle fling but little 
of the refilling nature of earth 5 and this is the reafon why we cannot fee the celeftial fpheres. 
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The divine nature of the celeftial bodies cannot be feen through the tele- 
fcope, and incorporeals are not to be viewed with a microfcopic eye: but 
thefe inftruments are at prefent the great ftandards of truth ; and whatever 
oppofes or cannot be afcertained by the teftimony of thefe, is confidered as 
mere conjecture, idle fpeculation, and a perverfion of the reafoning power. 

But let us now proceed to a fummary view of fome of the principle parts 
of this mod: interefting dialogue. And, in the firft place, with refpcd to the 
hiftory which is related in the beginning, concerning a war between the 
inhabitants of the Atlantic ifland and the Athenians:—Crantor, the moft 
early of Plato’s commentators, confidered this relation (fays Proclus) as a 
mere hiftory unconnected with allegory ; while other Piatonifts, on the con¬ 
trary, have confidered it as an allegory alone. But both thefe opinions are 
confuted by Proclus and the belt of the Piatonifts ; becaufe Plato calls it a 
very wonderful, but at the fame time true, narration. So that it is to be 
confidered as a true hiftory, exhibiting at the fame time an image of the 
oppofition of the natures which the univerle contains. But according to 
Amelius * it reprelents the oppofition between the inerratic fphere and the 
fixed ftars ; according to Origen*, the conteft between daemons of a fuperior 
and thofe of an inferior order ; according to Numenius, the difagreement be¬ 
tween more excellent fouls who are the attendants of Pallas, and fuch as are 
converfant with generation under Neptune. Again, according to Porphyry, 
it infinuates the conteft between datmons deducing fouls into generation, and 
fouls afcending to the Gods. For Porphyry gives a three-fold diftinCtion to 
daemons ; afferting that fome are divine, that others fubfift according to 
habitude, tear* <ryj<nv, among which partial fouls rank when they are allotted 
a daemoniacal condition, and that others are evil and noxious to fouls. He 
aftferts, therefore, that this loweft order of daemons always contends with 
fouls in their afcent and deicent, efpecially weftern daemons ; for, according 
to the Egyptian?, the weft is accommodated to daemons of this defcription. 
But the expofition of Jamblichus, Syrianus and Proclus is doubtlcfs to be 
preferred, as more conliftent with the nature of the dialogue; which refers it 
to the oppofition perpetually flourifliing in the univerle between unity and 

1 A difciple of Plotinus contemporary with Porphyry. 

* Not the father, of that name, but a difciple of Ammonius Saccas, and contemporary with 
Plotinus. 
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multitude, bound and infinity, famenefs and difference, motion and perma¬ 
nency, from which all things, the firft caufe being excepted, are compofed. 
Likewife, being has either an effential or accidental fubfiftence, and is either 
incorporeal or corporeal: and if incorporeal, it either verges or does not 
verge to body. But bodies are either fimple and immaterial, as the celeftial 
bodies, or fimple and material, as thofe of an aerial nature, or compofite 
and material, as thofe of earth. So that the oppofition of all thefe is occultly 
fignified by that antient war ; the higher and more excellent natures being 
every where implied by the Athenians, and thofe of a contrary order by the 
inhabitants of the Atlantic ifland. 

That the reader, however, may be convinced that Plato’s account of the 
Atlantic ifland is not a fid ion of his owndevifing, let him attend to the fol¬ 
lowing relation of one Marcellus, who wrote an hiftory of --Ethiopian affairs, 
according to Proclus 1 :—“ That fuch, and fo great, an ifland once exifted, 
is evinced by thofe who have compofed hiftories of things relative to the ex¬ 
ternal fea. For they relate that in their times there were feven iflands in 
the Atlantic fca, facred to Proferpine : and befides thefe, three others of an 
immenfe magnitude ; one of which was facred to Pluto, another to Ammon, 
and another, which is the middle of thefe, and is of a thoufand ftadia, to 
Neptune. And befides this, that the inhabitants of this laft ifland preferved 
the memory of the prodigious magnitude of the Atlantic ifland, as related by 
their anceftors ; and of its governing for many periods all the iflands in the 
Atlantic fea. And fuch is the relation of Marcellus in his CEthiopic hiftory.” 

On urx xyyxjo imavTii Tig vtjo'og xai TpXty.zvTr,, ^r.?,ovTi Twig tujv tTTopovvTuiv roc vr;,/ ryjg 
Sx\oaT/;g. x/xi yup y„cti sv rag y.vrxv yyyx.oig Itttcc y. .. v/icovg sv SKtr.v tx r.o'Kyyu 
II yoxttorgg lTp-ig h y'/j.y.g aTT^.STOTg, "-6 : : v YlKoiiTxioog, t/x S.- Ajj-yoovoc, yyyry 0} tov- 

tx> yy I lorixyxcg. yjAixjj o'Toc^icev to y xy/lcg. Kat Tcvg or/xvvTag vj avyo yyouyy utto tx'j 
0. pcycvxv Oiy.oxf^yy 0. Xy rgg At Xam^og o.Txg yyocuxxog x/xt rgrov Tixtj.yxyyA ■ xixryr, vy yjri 
xo/.'/.xc 7: \ pyx-yog 67 yx:xxxy.i xy.xxv rxv ;■/ A tXhhtixm r.oXayu vqrcvv. T xvtjc /-.. cvj 0 
M ccpvxXXog cV \ otg AiQioorixoig y 'xy pyZ-xj. 

Indeed it is not at all wonderful that fo large an ifland fhould once have 
exiftcd, nor improbable that many more fuch exift at prcfent, though to us 
unknown, if we only confider the Platonic theory concerning the earth, of 
which the reader will find an account in the Introduction to the Phaido, and 
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1 In Tim. p. 55. 
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which the following extraordinary paflage from Proclus 1 abundantly con¬ 
firms. “ It is here (fays he) requifite to remember the Platonic hypothefes 
concerning the earth. For Plato does not meafure its magnitude after the 
fame manner as mathematicians; but thinks that its interval is much greater, 
as Socrates aflerts in the Phaedo. In which dialogue alfo he fays, that there 
are many habitable parts fnnilar to our abode *. And hence he relates that an 
ifland and continent of this kind exift in the external or Atlantic fea. For, 
indeed, if the earth be naturally fpherical, it is neceflfary that it (hould be fuch 
according to its greateft part. But the parts which we inhabit, both inter¬ 
nally and externally, exhibit great inequality. In fome parts of the earth, 
therefore, there mu ft be an expanded plain, and *hn interval extended on 
high. For, according to the faying of Heraclitus, he who pafles through a 
very profound region will arrive at the Atlantic mountain, whofe magnitude 
is fuch, according to the relation'of the ./Ethiopian hiftorians, that it touches 
the sether, and calls a lhadow of five thoufand ftadia in extent; for from 
the ninth hour of the day the fun is concealed by it, even to his perfetft 
demerfion under the earth. Nor is this wondeiful: for Athos, a Macedo¬ 
nian mountain, calls a lhadow as far as to Lemnos, which is diftant from 
it feven hundred ftadia. Nor are fuch particulars as thele, which Mar- 
cellus the yEthiopic hiftorian mentions, related only concerning the Atlantic 
mountain ; but Ptolemy alfb lays that the lunar mountains are of an im- 
menfe height; and Ariftotle, that Caucafus is enlightened by the rays of the 
fun a third part of the night after fun-fet, and a third part before the rifing of 
the fun. And if any one confiders the whole magnitude of the earth, 

• In Tim. p. 56. 

3 The latter Platonifts appear to have been perfeQly convinced that the earth contains two 
quarters in an oppofite dire&ion to Europe and AGa ; and Olympiodorus even confiders Plato as 
of the fame opinion, as the following paflage from his commentary on this part of the Phsedo 
clearly evinces.—“ Plato (fays he) direfts his attention to four parts of the globe, as there are 
two parts which wc inhabit, i. e. Europe and Afia ; fo that there mud be two others, in confe- 
quence of the antipodes.” KaT3DT0xa£tT3i Jt Tuv rcafapav (rotruv) EVnSn }uo eidiv, h F.vywjnt 

xai Si Ad- 13 , EJDTi Jus 3*xt>I *3T3 T«i; avriiroJas. Now in confequence of this, as they were acquainted 
with Africa, the remaining fourth quarter mud he that which we call America. At the fame 
time let it be carefully remembered, that thefe four quarters are nothing more than four holes 
with refpect to the whole earth, which contains many fuch parts; and that confcqucntly they 
are not quarters of the earth itfelf, but only of a fmall part of tiie earth in which they are con¬ 
tained, like a fmall globe in one of a prodigious extent. 

bounded 
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bounded by its elevated parts, he will conclude that it is truly of a prodi¬ 
gious magnitude, according to the affertion of Plato.” 

In the next place, by the fable of Phaeton we mull underftand the de- 
ftru&ion of a confiderable part of the earth through fire, by means of a 
comet being difTolved of a folar nature. Like.wife, when he mentions a 
deluge, it is necelfary to remember, that through the decollations of thefe 
two elements, fire and water, a more prolific regeneration of things takes 
place at certain periods of time; and that when Divinity intends a reforma¬ 
tion, the heavenly bodies concur with this defign in fuch a manner, that 
when a conflagration is about to take place, then, according to Berofus 1 
the Chaldaean, all the planets are collected together in Cancer; but when a 
deluge, then the planets meet in Capricorn. With refpeCt to Pallas and 
Neptune, who are mentioned in this part of the dialogue, as the reader will 
find an account of thefe Divinities in the Notes to the Cratylus, I Ihall only 
add at prefent, that, according to Proclus, Minerva molt eminently prefides 
in the celeitial cpnftellation called the Ram, and in the equinoctial circle, 
where a power motive of the univerfe principally prevails. 

Again, it is nccefl’ary to underftand, that when the world is faid by Plato 
to be generated, this term exprefles its flowing and compofite nature, and 
does not imply any temporal commencement of its exiftence. For, as the 
world was ncceflarily produced according to efiential power, this being the 
moft perfect of all modes of operation, it is alfo neceflary that it Ihould be 
coexiftent with its artificer; juft as the fun produces light coexiftent with 
itfelf, fire heat, and flow coldnefs. The reader muft, however, carefully 
obferve, that when we fay it is neceflary that the caufe of the univerfe 
Ihould operate according to power, we do not underftand a neceflity which 
implies violence or conftraint; but that neceflity which Ariftotle 1 de¬ 
fines as the perfectly Ample, and which cannot have a multifarious fub- 
fiftence. And hence this term, when applied to the moft exalted natures, 
to whom alone in this fenfe it belongs, fignifies nothing more than an im- 
pofhbility of fublifting otherwife than they do, without falling from the per¬ 
fection of their nature. Agreeably to this definition, Neceflity was called 
by antient theologifts Adraftia and Themis, or the perfectly right and juft; 

1 Vicl. Sencc. Natural. Quxtt. III. 29. a Metaphyf. lib. 5. 
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and if men of the prefent day had but attended to this fignification of the 
word, i. e. if any edition of Ariftotle’s works, with a copious index men¬ 
tioning this fenfe of neceffity, had fortunately exifted, they would not have 
ignorantly fuppofed that this word, when applied to divine natures, figni- 
fied conftraint, violence, and over-ruling power. As intelleft, therefore, is 
eternal, both according to offence and energy, and as foul is eternal in 
effence, but temporal in energy, fo the world is temporal both in effence 
and energy. Hence, every thing prior to foul always is, and is never gene¬ 
rated ; but foul both is, and is perpetually generated ; and the world never is, 
but is always generated : and whatever the world contains in like manner 
never is ; but inftead of being always generated, like the whole world, is fo at 
fome particular time. Becaufe the world therefore is converfant with per¬ 
petual motion and time, it may be faid to be always generated, or advancing 
towards being ; and therefore never truly is. So that it refembles the image 
of a mountain beheld in a torrent, which has the appearance of a mountain 
without the reality, and which is continually renewed by the continual re¬ 
novation of the ffream. But foul, which is eternal in effence, and tem¬ 
poral in energy, may be compared to the image of the fame rock beheld 
in a pool, and which, of courfe, when compared with the image in the 
torrent, may be faid to be permanently the fame. In fine, as Proclus weH 
obferves, Plato means nothing more by generation than the formation of 
bodies, i. e. a motion or proceffion towards the integrity and perfe&ion of 
the univerfe. 

Again, by the demiurgus and father of the world we muft underftand Jupi¬ 
ter, who fubfifts at the extremity of the intellectual triad 1 ; and auro guov, or 
animal itfelf, which is the exemplar of the world, and from the contempla¬ 
tion of which it was fabricated by Jupiter, is the la ft of the intelligible triad r 
and is fame with the Phanes of Orpheus : for the theologift reprefents Phanes 
as an animal with the heads of various beafts, as may be feen in our Notes 
to the Parmenides. Nor let the reader be difturbed on finding that, 
according to Plato, the firft caufe is not the immediate caufe of the univerfe ; 
for this is not through any defetft or imbecility of nature, but, on the con¬ 
trary, is the confequence of tranfcendency of power. For, as the firft caufe 

* See the Notes on the Cratylus and Parmenides. 
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is the fame with the one , a unifying energy muft be the prerogative of his 
nature ; and as he is likewife perfeclly fuperefTential, if the world were his 
immediate progeny, it moft be as much as poffible fuperefTential and pro¬ 
foundly one: but as this is not the cafe, it is neceffary that it fhould be 
formed by intellect and moved by foul. So that it derives the unity and 
goodncfs of its nature from the firft caufe, the orderly difpoiition and di- 
ftimftion of its parts from Jupiter its artificer, and its perpetual motion from 
foul ; the whole at the fame time proceeding from the firft caufe through 
proper mediums. Nor is it more difficult to conceive matter after this man¬ 
ner inverted with form and diftributed into order, than to conceive a potter 
making clay with his own hands, giving it a fhape when made, through the 
affiftance of a wheel, and, when faffiioned, adorning it through another 
inrtrument with figures; at the fame time being careful to remember, that 
in this latter inftance different inftruments are required through the imbe¬ 
cility of the artificer, but that in the former various mediums are neceffary 
from the tranfcendency of power which fubfifts in the original caufe. And 
from all this it is eafy to infer, that matter was not prior to the world by 
any interval of time, but only in the order of compofition ; priority here im¬ 
plying nothing more than that which mull be confidered as firft in the con- 
ftrudtion of the world. Nor was it hurled about in a difordered ftate prior 
to > : der; but this only fignifies its confufed and tumultuous nature, when 
considered in itfelf, diverted of the fupervening irradiations of form. 

With refped to the four elements, I add, in addition to what has been 
faid before, that their powers are beautifully difpofed by Proclus as follows, 
v iz: 

Fire. Air. 

Subtle, acute, movable. Subtle, blunt, movable. 

Water. Earth. 

Denfe, blunt, movable. Denfe, blunt, immovable. 

In which difpofition you may perceive how admirably the two extremes fire 
and earth are connefted, though indeed it is the peculiar excellence of the 
Platonic philofophy to find out in every thing becoming mediums through 
that part of the dialectic art called divifion; and it is owing to this that the 

philofophy 
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pbilofophy itfelf forms fo regular and confident a whole. But I have in¬ 
vented the following numbers for the purpofe of representing this diftribution 
of the elements arithmetically. 

Let the number 60 reprefent fire, and 480 earth ; and the mediums be¬ 


tween tbele, viz. 120 and 240, 

60 : 120 :: 240 : 480. But 60 =r 
x 10 x 4. and 480 - 6x 10 x 8. 
to the properties of the elements as 

Fire : 

3 X 5 x 4: 

Subtle, acute, movable: 

Water : 

6 x 10 X 4 :: 

Denfe, blunt, movable :: 


II correfpond to air and water. For as 
3x5x4. 120 = 3 x 10 x 4. 240 — 6 
So that thefe numbers will correfpond 
follows : 

Air :: 

3 x 10 x 4 :: 

Subtle, blunt, movable. 

Earth. 

6 x 10 x 8 
Denfe, blunt, immovable. 


With refpecd to fire it mud be obferved, that the Platonids confider light, 
flame, and a burning coal, <pu;, <pXo%, av 9 f,a%, as differing from each other ; 
and that a fubjeftion or remiffion of fire takes place from on high to the 
earth, proceeding, as we have before obferved, from that which is more 
immaterial, pure, and incorporeal, as far as to the mod material and denfe 
bodies : the lad proceffiou of fire being fubterranean ; for, according to 
Empedocles, there are many rivers of fire under the earth. So that one 
kind of fire is material and another immaterial, i. e. when compared with 
fublunary matter ; and one kind is corruptible, but another incorruptible; 
and one is mixed with air, but another is perfectly pure. The charafteridic 
too of fire is neither heat nor a motion upwards, for this is the property 
only of our terredrial fire ; and this in confequence of not fublifling in its 
proper place : but the effential peculiarity of fire is vifibility ; for this belongs 
to all fire, i. e. to the divine, the mortal, the burning, and the impetuous . It 
mud, however, be carefully obferved, that our eyes are by no means the 
dandards of this vifibility : for we cannot perceive the celedial fpheres, on 
account of fire and air in their compofition fo much predominating over 
earth ; and many terredrial bodies emit no light when confiderably heated. 


owing 
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owing to the fire which they contain being wholly abforbed, as it were, in 
grofs and ponderous earth. 

In like manner, with refpedt to earth, the charadleriftic of its nature is 
folidity and tangibility, but not ponderofity and a tendency downwards ; for 
thefe properties do not fubfift in every fpecies of earth. Hence, when we 
confider thefe two elements according to their oppofite fubfiftence, we {hall 
lind that fire is always in motion, but earth always immovable ; that fire.is 
eminently vifible, and earth eminently tangible; and that fire is of a moll 
attenuated nature through light, but that earth is mod denfe through dark- 
nefs. So that as fire is effentially the caufe of light, in like manner, earth 
is effentially the caufe of darknefs ; while air and water fubfifting as mediums 
between thefe two, are, on account of their diaphanous nature, the caufes 
of vifibility to other things, but not to themfelves. In the mean time 
moifture is common both to air and water, connedting and conglutinating 
earth, but becoming the feat of fire, and affording nourifliment and {lability 
to its flowing nature. 

With refpedt to the compofition of the mundane foul, it is neceffary to 
obferve that there are five genera of being, from which all things after the 
firft being are compofed, viz. effence, permanency, motion, famenefs, difference. 
For every thing mu ft poffefs effence ; inuft abide in its caufe, from which alfo 
it muft proceed, and to which it muft be converted ; mull be the fame w ith 
itfelf and certain other natures, and at the fame time different from others 
and diftinguifhed in itfelf. But Plato, for the fake of brevity, affumes only 
three of thefe in the compofition of the foul, viz. effence, famenefs, and differ- 
ence ; for the other two muft neceflarily fubfift; in conjundlion with thefe. 
But by a nature impartible, or without parts, we muft underftand intelledl, 
and by that nature which is divilible about body, corporeal life. The mun¬ 
dane foul, therefore, is a medium between the mundane intellect and the 
whole of that corporeal life whicli the world participates. We muft not, 
however, fuppofe that when the foul is laid to be mingled from thefe two, 
the impartible and partible natures are confumed in the mixture, as is the 
cafe when corporeal fubftances are mingled together; but we muft under¬ 
ftand that the foul is of a middle nature between thefe, fo as to be different 
from each, and yet a participant of each. 

4 


The 
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The firft numbers of the foul are thefe: i, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27 ; but the other 
numbers are, 

6 


8 

9 

9 

12 

12 

18 

16 

27 

18 

36 

24 

5 + 

3 * 

81 

36 

108 

48 

162 


But in order to underhand the(e numbers mathematically, it is neceflary to 
know, in the fir ft place, what is meant by arithmetical, geometrical, and 
harmonic proportion. Arithmetical proportion, then, is when an equal ex- 
cefs is preferved in three or more given numbers ; geometrical, when num¬ 
bers preferve the fame ratio; and harmonic, when the middle term is 
exceeded by the greater, by the fame part of the greater as the excels of the 
middle term above the lelfer exceeds the lelfer. Hence, the numbers 1, 2, 3, 
are in arithmetical proportion ; 2, 4, 8, in geometrical, fmce as 2 is to 4, 
lo is 4 to 8 ; and 6, 4, 3, are in harmonic proportion, for 4 is exceeded by 6 
by 2, which is a third part of 6, and 4 exceeds 3 by 1, which is the third 
part of 3. Again, fefquialter proportion is when one number contains 
another and the half of it befides, fuch as the proportion of three to 2 ; but 
fefquitertian proportion takes place when a greater number contains a lelfer, 
and befides this, a third part of the lelfer, as 4 to 3 ; and a fefquiodlave ratio 
is when a greater number contains a lelfer one, and an eighth part of it 
befides, as 9 to 8 ; and this proportion produces in mulic an entire tone, 
which is the principle of all fymphony. But a tone contains five lympho- 
liies, viz. the diateffaron , or fefquitertian proportion, which is compofed 
from two tones, and a femitone, which is a found lefs than a tone ; the 
diapente, or fefquialter proportion, which is compofed from three tones and 
a femitone; the diapafon , or duple proportion, i. e. four to two, which is 
compofed from fix tones; the diapafon diapente, which conlifts of nine tones 

and 
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mid a femitone ; and the difdiapafon, or quadruple proportion, i. e. four to 
one, which contains twelve tones. 

But it is necelfary to obferve further concerning a tone, that it cannot be 
divided into two equal parts; becaufe it is compol'ed from a fefquiodlave 
proportion, and 9 cannot be divided into two equal parts. Hence, it can 
only be divided into two unequal'parts, which are ufuully called femitones; 
but by Plato A=<p.p.*T*, or remainders. But the leffer part of a tone w'as 
called by the Pythagoreans diejis, or divijion ; and this is furpaffed by a 
fefquitertian proportion by two tones ; and the remaining greater part, by 
which the tone furpaffes the lefs femitone, is called apotome , or a cutting 

off- 

But as it is requifite to explain the different kinds of harmony, in order 
to a knowledge of the compofition of fymphonies, let the reader take notice 
that harmony receives a triple divifion, into the Diatonic, Enharmonic, and 
Chromatic. And the Diatonic genus takes place when its divifion conti¬ 
nually proceeds through a lefs femitone and two tones. But the Enhar¬ 
monic proceeds through two diefes. And the Chromatic is that which 
afeends through two unequal femitones and three femitones ; or Tp/^n-owov, 
according to the appellation of the antient mulicians. And to thefe three 
genera all mufical inflruments are reduced, becaufe they are all compofed 
from thefe harmonies. But though there were many different kinds of inflru¬ 
ments among the antients, yet the Pythagorean and Platonic philofophers 
ufed only three—the Monochord, the Tetrachord, and the Polychord ; to 
which three they refer the compofition of all the other inflruments. From 
among all thefe, therefore, Plato affumes the diatonic harmony, as more 
agreeable to nature; in which the tetrachord proceeds through a lefs femi¬ 
tone and two tones; tending by this means from a lefs to a greater femi¬ 
tone, as from a more Header to a more powerful matter, which poffeffes a 
fimple form, and is at the fame time both gentle and robuft. And hence, 
as all inflruments are converlant with thefe three kinds of harmony, Plato, 
fays Proclus, in conlequence of preferring the diatonic harmony, alone ufes 
two tones when he orders us to fill up the fefquitertian, fefquioflave and 
femitone intervals. 

With refpeft to the firfl numbers, which are evidently thofe deferibed by 
Plato, the firfl three of thefe, 1, 2, 3, as Syrianus beautifully obferves, may 

vol. ti. 3 l be 
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be confidered as reprefenting the foul of the world, abiding in, proceeding 
from, and returning to, herfelf, viz. abiding according to that fir ft part, pro¬ 
ceeding through the fecond, and this without any paflivity or imbecility, but 
returning according to the third: for that which is perfective accedes to< 
beings through converfion. But as the whole of the mundane foul is perfect,, 
united with intelligibles, and eternally abiding in intellect, hence fhe pro¬ 
videntially prefides over fecondary natures; in one refpeCt indeed over thofe 
which are as it were proximately connected with herfelf, and in another 
over folid and compared bulks. But her providence over each of thefe is 
twofold. For thofe which are connected with her offence in a following 
order, proceed from her according to the power of the fourth term (4), 
which pofleffes generative powers; but return to her according to the fifth 
(9), which reduces them to one. Again, folid natures, and all the fpecies 
which are difeerned in corporeal' maffes, proceed according to the oCtuple of 
the firft part (i. e. according to 8), which number is produced by two, is 
folid, and pofTeffes generative powers proceeding to all things; but they 
return according to the number 27, which is the regreffion of folids, pro¬ 
ceeding as it were from the ternary, and exiftins of the fame order according 
to nature : for fuch are all odd numbers. 

And thus much for the firft feries of numbers, in which duple and triple 
ratios are comprehended ,- but after this follows another feries, in which the 
duple are filled with fefquitertian and fefquialter ratios, and the fefquitertian 
fpaces receive a tone. And here, in the firft place, in the duple progreffion 
between 6 and 12, we may perceive two mediums, 8 and 9. And 8 indeed 
fubfifts between 6 and 12 in an harmonic ratio; for it exceeds 6 by a third 
part of 6, and it is in like manner exceeded by 12 by a third part of 12. 
Likewife 8 is in a fefquitertian ratio to 6, but 12 is fefquialter to 8. Befides, 
the difference between 12 and 8 is 4, but the difference between 8 and 6 is 2. 
And hence, 4 to 2, as well as 12 to 6, contains a duple ratio : and thefe are 
the ratios in which the artifice of harmony is continually employed. We 
may likewife compare 9 to 6 which is fefquialter, 12 to 9 which is fefqui¬ 
tertian, and 9 to 8 which is fefquio&ave, and forms a tone; and from this 
companion we fhall perceive that two fefquitertian ratios are bound together 
by this fefquioftavc, viz. 8 to 6 and 9 to 12. Nor is an arithmetical medium 
wanting in thefe numbers; for 9 exceeds 6 by 3, and is by the fame number 
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exceeded by 12. And in the fame manner we may proceed in all the follow¬ 
ing duple ratios, binding the duple by the fefquitertian and fefquialter, and 
connefling the two fefquitertians by a fefquioclave ratio. We may run 
through the triple proportions too in a fimilar manner, excepting in the 
tone. But becaufe fefquitertian ratios are not alone produced from two 
tones, but from a femitone, and this a lefter, which is deficient from a full 
tone by certain fmail parts, hence Plato fays, that in the felquitertian ratios 
a certain fmail portion remains *. And thus much may fuffice for an epitome 
of the mode in which the duple and triple intervals are filled. 

But the words of Plato refpefting thefe intervals plainly Ihow, as Proclus 
well obferves, that he follows in this inftance the dodtrine of the antient 
theologifts. For they affert, that in the artificer of the univerfe there are 
feparating and connedting powers, and that through the former he feparates 
his government from that of his father Saturn, but through the latter applies 
the whole of his fabrication to his paternal unity ; and they call thefe opera¬ 
tions incifions and bonds. Hence the demiurgus, dividing the elfence of the 
foul, according to thefe powers in demiurgic bounds, is faid to cut the parts 
from their totality, and again to bind the fame with certain bonds, which 
are ^o-otsjt.vj middles or mediums, and through which he connedts that which 
is divided, in the fame manner as he divides, through fedtions, that which is 
united. And as the firft numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27, reprefented thofe 
powers of the foul by which (he abides in, proceeds from, and returns to, 
herfelf, and caufes the progreffion and converfion of the parts of the uni¬ 
verfe—l'o, in thefe fecond numbers, the fefquitertian, fefquialter, and other 
ratios conilitute the more particular ornament of the world ; and, while they 
fubfill as wholes themfelves, adorn the parts of its parts. 

I only add, that we mull not fuppofe thefe numbers of the foul to be a 
multitude of unities; but we mull conceive them to be vital felf-motive 
natures, which are indeed the images of intelledtual numbers, but the exem¬ 
plars of fuch as are apparent to the eye of fenfe. In like manner, with 
refpedl to harmony, foul is neither harmony itlelf, nor that which fubfills 
in harmonized natures. For harmony itlelf is uniform, leparate, and exempt 
from the whole of things harmonized; but that which fublills in things har- 

1 The proportion of 256 to 243 produces what is called in mufic teiwa, limma, or that which 
remains. 
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monized is dependent on others, by which alfo it is naturally moved. But 
the harmony of the foul fubfifts in the middle of thefe two, imparting'har¬ 
mony to others, and being the firft participant of it herfelf. 

In order to underftand the figure of the foul, in the firft place, mathema¬ 
tically, conceive all the above-mentioned numbers to be defcribed in a 
certain ftraight rule, according to the whole of its breadth ; and conceive this 
rule to be afterwards divided according to its length. Then all thefe ratios 
will fubfift in each part of the feftion. For, if the divifion were made accord¬ 
ing to breadth, it would be neceffary that fome of the numbers fhould be 
feparated on this fide, and others on that. Afterwards let the two lengths 
of the rule be mutually applied to each other, viz. in the points which divide 
thefe lengths in half: but let them not be fo applied as to form right angles, 
for the intended circles are not of this kind. Again, let the two lengths be 
fo incurvated, that the extremes may touch each other ; then two circles will 
be produced, one interior and the other exterior, and they will be mutually 
oblique to each other. But one of thefe will be the circle of famcnefs , and 
the other of difference ; and the one will fubfift according to the equino&ial 
circle, but the other according to the zodiac : for every circle of difference 
is rolled about this, as of identity about the equino&ial. Hence, thefe recti¬ 
linear feftions ought not to be applied at right angles, but according to the 
fimilitude of the letter X, agreeably to the mind of Plato, fo that the angles 
in the fummit only may be equal; for neither does the zodiac cut the equi- 
noftial at right angles. And thus much for the mathematical explanation 
of the figure of the foul. 

But again, fays Proclus, referring the whole of our difeourfe to the 
efience of the foul, we fhall fay that, according to the mathematical difei- 
plines, continuous and diferete quantity feem in a certain refpeCt to be con¬ 
trary to each other ; but in foul both concur together, i. e. union and divi¬ 
fion. For foul is both unity and multitude, and one reafon and many ; and 
fo far as fhe is a whole fhe is continuous, but fo far as number (lie is divided, 
according to the realons which fhe contains. Hence, according to her con¬ 
tinuity, fhe is affimilated to the union of intelligibles; but, according to her 
multitude, to their diftin£tion. And if you are willing to afeend ftill higher 
in fpeculations, foul, according to her union, pofTeffes a veftige and refem- 
blance of the one, hut according to her divifion fhe exhibits the multitude 
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of divine numbers. Hence we mud: not fay that (he alone poffcffes an arith¬ 
metical effence, for fhe would not be continuous; nor alone a geometrical 
effence, for (he would not be divided: (he is therefore both at once, and 
mud be called both arithmetical and geometrical. But fo far as (lie is 
arithmetical, (he has at the fame time harmony conjoined with her effence; 
for the multitude which (he contains is elegant and compofite, and receives 
in the fame and at once both that which is effential quantity and that which 
is related. But fo far as (lie is geometrical, (he has that which is fpherical 
connected with her effence. For the circles which (he contains are both 
immovable and moved ; immovable indeed according to effence, but moved 
according to a vital energy ; or, to fpeak more properly, they may be faid to 
poffefs both of thefe at once, for they are felf-motive : and that which is 
felf-motive is both moved and is at the fame time immovable, fince a motive 
power feems to belong to an immovable nature. Soul, therefore, effentially 
pre-affumes all difeiplines; the geometrical, according to her totality, her 
forms, and her lines; the arithmetical, according to her multitude and 
effential unities; the harmonical, according to the ratios of numbers; and 
the fpherical, according to her double circulations. And, in (hort, (he is 
the effential, felf-motive, intellectual, and united bond of all difeiplines, 
purely comprehending all things; figures in an unfigured manner; unitedly 
fuch things as are divided ; and without diftance fuch as are diftant from 
each other. 

We are likewife informed by Proclus, that, according to Porphyry, a 
character like the letter X comprehended in a circle was a (ymbol with the 
Egyptians of the mundane foul; by the right lines, perhaps (fays he), figni- 
fying its biformed progreffion, but by the circle its uniform life and intel¬ 
lective progrefs, which is of a circular nature. But of thefe circles the 
exterior, or the circle of famenefs, reprefents the dianoetic power of the 
foul; but the interior, or the circle of difference, the power which energizes 
according to opinion : and the motion which is perpetually revolved in fame¬ 
nefs, and which comprehends the foul, is intellect. 

Again, we have before obferved that, according to the Platonic philofophy, 
the planets revolve with a kind of fpiral motion ; while varioufly wandering 
under the oblique zodiac, they at one time verge to the fouth, and at another 
to the north, fometimes advance, and fometimes retreat, and being at one 

time 
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time more diftant from and at another nearer to the earth. And this 
motion, indeed, very properly belongs to them, from their middle pofition, 
as it is a,medium between the right-lined motion of the elements and the 
circular motion of the inerratic fpbere -. for a fpiral is mixed from the right 
line and circle. Add too, that there are feven motions in the heavens; the 
circular, before, behind, upwards, downwards, to the right hand, and to the 
left. But the fpberes alone pofTefs a circular motion. And the ftars in the 
inerratic fphere revolve about their centres; but at the fame time have an 
advancing motion, becaufe they are drawn along towards the weft by the 
fphere in which they are fixed. But they are entirely deftitute of the other 
five motions. On the contrary, the planets have all the feven. For they 
revolve about their own centres, but are carried by the motions of their fpheres 
towards the eaft. And befides this, they are carried upwards and down¬ 
wards, behind and before, to the'right hand and to the left. Every ftar, too, 
by its revolution about its own centre, imitates the energy of the foul which 
it contains about its own intellect ; but by following the motion of its fphere, 
it imitates the energy of the fphere about a fuperior intelleft. We may 
likewife add, that the uniformity in the motions of the fixed ftars confers 
union and perfeverance on inferior concerns; but that the manifold and 
oppofite motions of the planets contribute to the produ&ion, mingling and 
governing of things various and oppofite. 

And here, as the reader will doubtlefs be defirous of knowing why earth 
is called by Plato the firft and mod antient of the Gods within the heavens, 
l doubt not but he will gratefully receive the following epitome of the beau¬ 
tiful account given by Proclus of the earth in his ineftimable commentaries 
on this venerable dialogue.—“ Earth (fays he) firft proceeds from the intel¬ 
ligible earth which comprehends all the intelligible orders of the Gods, and 
from the intelleiftual earth which is co-ordinated with heaven. For our 
earth, being analogous to thefe, eternally abides, as in the centre of heaven; 
by which being every way comprehended, it becomes full of generative 
power and demiurgic perfedlion. The true earth, therefore, is not this cor¬ 
poreal and grofs hulk, but an animal endued with a divine foul and a divine 
body. For it contains an immaterial and feparate intelle£l, and a divine foul 
energizing about this intellect, and an ethereal body proximately depending 
on this foul; and, laftly, this vifible bulk, which is on all fides animated and 
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filled with life from its infpiring foul, and through which it generates and 
nourifhes lives of all-various kinds. For one fpecies of life is rooted in the 
earth, and another moves about its furface. For how is it poffible that 
plants fhould live while abiding in the earth, but when feparated from it 
die, unlefs its vifible bulk was full of life ? Indeed it muff univerfally follow 
that wholes mud be animated prior to parts : for it would be ridiculous that 
man Ihould participate of a rational foul and of intellefl, but that earth and 
air fhould be deprived of a foul, fublimely carried in thefe elements as in a 
chariot, governing them from on high, and preferving them in the limits 
accommodated to their nature. For, as Theophraftus well obferves, wholes 
would poftefs lefs authority than parts, and things eternal than ftich as are 
corruptible, if deprived of the pcffeffion of foul. Hence there muft necef- 
farily be a foul and intellect in the earth, the former caufing her to be pro¬ 
lific, and the latter connedtedly containing her in the middle of the univerfe; 
So that earth is a divine animal, full of intellectual and animaftic effences, 
and of immaterial powers. For if a partial foul, fuch as ours, in con¬ 
junction with its proper ethereal vehicle, is able to exercife an exuberant 
energy in a material body, what ought we to think of a foul fo divine 
as that of the earth ? Ought we not to aflert, that by a much greater priority 
fhe ufes thefe apparent bodies through other middle vehicles, and through 
thefe enables them to receive her divine illuminations ? 

“Earth then fubfifting in this manner, fhe is laid, in the (irfl place, to be 
our nurfe, as poffeffing, in a certain refpedt, a power equivalent to heaven ; 
and becaufe, as heaven comprehends divine animals, fo earth appears to con¬ 
tain fuch as are earthly. And, in the fecond place, as infpiring our life from 
her own proper life. For fhe not only yields us fruits, and nourifhes our 
bodies through thefe, but fhe fills our fouls with illuminations from her own 
divine foul, and through her intelleft awakens ours from its oblivious deep. 
And thus, through the whole of hcrfelf, fhe becomes the nurfe of our whole 
compofition. 

“ But we may conft ler the poles as powers which give {lability to the 
univerfe, and excite the whole of its bulk to intelligible love ; which con¬ 
ned! a divifible nature indivifibly, and that which pofTefles interval in an 
united and indiflant manner. But the axis is one divinity consregatine 
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the centres of the univerfe, connecting the whole world, and moving its 
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divine circulations; about which the revolutions of the flars fubfift, and 
which fuflains the whole of the heavens by its power. And hence it is 
called Atlas, from the immutable and unwearied energy with which it is 
endued. Add too that the word extended, fignifies that this one 

power is Titanic, guarding the circulations of the wholes which the uni- 
verfe contains. 

“ Earth is likewife called the guardian and fabricator of night and day. 
And that fhe caufes the night indeed is evident; for her magnitude and 
figure give that great extent to the conical fhadow which fhe produces. 
But fhe is the fabricator of the day, confidered as giving perfection to the 
day which is conjoined with night; fo that earth is the artificer of both 
thefe in conjunction with the fun. 

“ But fhe is the mold antient and firfl of the Gods in the heavens, con- 
fidered with refpeCt to her liability and generative power, her fymphony 
with heaven, and her pofition in the centre of the univerfe. For the 
centre poffeffes a mighty power in the univerfe, as connecting all its cir¬ 
culations ; and hence it was called by the Pythagoreans the tower of Jupiter, 
from its containing a demiurgic guard. And if we recoiled the Platonic 
hypothefis concerning the earth (which we have mentioned before), that 
our habitable part is nothing but a dark hollow, and very different from the 
true earth, which is adorned with a beauty fimilar to that of the heavens, 
we fhall have no occafion to wonder at her being called the firfl and moft 
antient of the celeftial Gods.” 

Again, according to the Platonic philofophy, fome of the fixed flars are 
fometimes fo affedled, that for a confiderable fpace of time they become in- 
vifible to us ; and in this cafe, both when they withdraw themfelves from 
our view, and when they again make their appearance, they are faid by fuch 
as are {killed in thefe affairs, according to the information of Procks ", both 
to produce and fignify mighty events. But though it is evident from the 
very words of Plato, in this part of the dialogue, that this opinion con¬ 
cerning certain flars difappearing and becoming again vifible was entertained 
by all the affronomers of his time, and by the Pythagoreans prior to him, 

1 In Tim. p. 285. And in p. 333 he informs us, that the fixed flars have periods of revolu¬ 
tion, though to us unknown, and that different flars have different periods. See alfo Chalcidius 

in Plat. Tim. p. Si8. 
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yet this moft interefting circumftance feems to have beea utterly unknown 
to the moderns. Hence, not in the leaft fufpeCiing this to be the cafe, they 
have immediately concluded from ftars appearing of which we have no 
account, and others difappearing which have been obferved in the heavens 
for many ages, that the ftars are bodies, like earthly natures, fubjeCt to 
generation and decay. But this is not wonderful, if we confider that fuch 
men as thefe have not the fmalleft conception that the univerfe is a perfect 
whole ; that every thing perfect mull have a firft, middle, and laft; and that, 
in confequence of this, the heavens alone can rank in the firft place, and 
earth in the laft. 

As the univerfe, indeed, as well as each of its principal parts or wholes, 
is perpetual , and as this perpetuity being temporal can only fubfift by peri¬ 
odical circulation, hence all the celeftial bodies, in order that all the poffible 
variety of things may be unfolded, form different periods at different times ; 
and their appearings and difappearings are nothing more than the reftitu- 
tions of their circulations to their priftine ftate, and the beginnings of new 
periods. For according to thefe efpecially, lays Proclus, they turn and 
tranfmute mundane natures, and bring on abundant corruptions and mighty 
mutations, as Plato aflerts in the Republic. 

In the next place, from the fublime fpeech of the demiurgus to the 
junior or mundane Gods, the reader may obtain full conviction that the 
Gods of the undents were not dead men deified ; for they are here repre- 
fented as commanded by the mundane artificer to fabricate the whole of 
the mortal race. And with refpeCt to the properties of the fublunary Gods, 
which Plato comprehends in nine divinities, Proclus beautifully obferves 
that Heaven bounds. Earth corroborates, and Ocean moves, the whole of 
generation. That Tethys eftablifhes every thing in its proper motion, in¬ 
tellectual natures in intellectual, middle natures in animal, and corporeal 
natures in phyfical motion ; Ocean at the fame time moving all things 
collected together in one. But Saturn diftributes intellectually only, Rhea 
vivifies, Phorcys fcattcrs fpermatic reafons, Jupiter gives perfection to 
things apparent from unapparent caufes, and Juno evolves according to the 
all-various mutations of apparent natures. And thus through this ennead 
the fublunary world is in a becoming manner diftributed and filled ; divinely 
mdeed from the Gods, angelically from angels, and daemoniacally from 

vol. 11. - m ■ daemons. 
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daemons. And again, the Gods fubfifting about bodies, fouls, and intelledts ; 
angels exhibiting their providence about fouls and bodies ; and daemons 
being divided about the fabrication of nature, and the care of bodies. But 
it may be afked, Why does Plato comprehend the whole extent of the Gods 
producing generation, in thefe nine divinities ? Becaufe, fays Proclus, this 
ennead accomplices the fabrication of generation. For in the fublunary 
regions there are bodies and natures, fouls and intelledts, and thefe both 
totally and partially. And all thefe fubfift in both refpedts, that is both 
totally and partially, in each of the elements, becaufe wholes and parts 
fubfift together. Hence, as each element ranks as a monad, and contains 
bodies and natures, fouls and intelledts, both totally and partiallv, an ennead 
will evidently be produced in each. But Heaven and Earth generate the 
unapparent effences of thefe, the former according to union, and the latter 
according to multiplication : but" Ocean and Tethys give perfection to their 
common and diftributed motion ; at the fame time that the motion of each 
is different. In like manner, with refpedt to the wholes which are adorned, 
Saturn diftributes things partial from fuch as are total, but in an intellectual 
manner. But Rhea calls forth this diftribution from intellectual natures into 
all-various progreffions, and as far as to the ultimate forms of life, in con- 
fequence of her being a vivific Goddefs. But Phorcys produces the Tita¬ 
nic diftindtion, as far as to natural reafons. And after thefe three, the 
fathers of compofite natures fucceed. And Jupiter indeed orderly difpofes 
fenfible natures totally, in imitation of Heaven. For in the intellectual 
order, and in the royal feries, he proceeds analogous to Heaven But 
Juno moves the wholes, fills them with powers, and unfolds them accord¬ 
ing to every progreffion. And the Gods pofterior to thefe fabricate the 
partial works of fenfible natures, according to the charadteriftics by which 
they are diftingnifhed ; viz. the demiurgic, the vivific, the perfedtive, and 
the connedtive, unfolding and diftributing themfelves as far as to the laft of 
things. For thefe laft are all of them analogous to the Saturnian order, 
from whofe government the diftributive charadteriftic originally proceeds. 

Again, by the Crater in which the mundane foul was mingled, we muft 


1 For there are fix kings, according to Orpheus, who prefide over the univerfe—Phanes, Night, 
Heaven, Saturn, Jupiter, Bacchus; and of thefe Saturn proceeds analogous to Phanes, and 
Jupiter to Heaven. 
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underftand the vivific Goddefs Juno; by the term mingling, a communion 
of eflence; and by a fecond mixture in a certain reipeft the fame, but yet 
deficient from the firft in a fecond and third degree, the fimilitude and at 
the fame time inferiority of partial to total fouls, and the order fubfifting 
among partial fouls. For fome of theie are pure and undefiled, affociating 
with generation but for a fhort time, and this for the God-like purpofe of 
benefiting more ingenious fouls; but others wander from their true country 
for very extended peiiods of time. For between fouls which abide on high 
without defilement, and fuch as defcend and are defiled with vice, the 
medium muft be fuch fouls as dcl’cend, indeed, but without defilement. 

But when the artificer of the univerfe is faid to have diftributed fouls 
equal in number to the Bars, this muft not be underftood as if one partial 
foul was diftributed under one of the ftars, and that the quantity of fouls is 
equal to that of the ftarry Gods; for this would be perfe&ly inconfiftent 
with what Plato afferts a little before, that the artificer difleminated fome 
of thefe into the earth, fome into the fun and fome into the moon, thus 
flattering a multitude into each of the inftruments of time. But, as Proclus 
well obferves, equality of number here muft not be underftood monadically, 
but according to analogy. For in numbers, fays he, ten is analogous to 
unity, thirty to three, fifty to five, and entirely all the numbers pofterior to 
the decad, to all within the decad. And hence five is not equal to fifty 
in quantity, nor three to thirty, but they are only equal according to ana¬ 
logy. After this manner, therefore, the equal in number muft be aftumed in 
partial fouls ; face there is a number of thefe accommodated to every divine 
foul, and which each divine foul uniformly pre-affumes in itfclf. And 
hence, when it unfolds this number, it bounds the multitude of partial fouls 
diftributed under its eflence. Likewife, with refpedl to thefe depending 
fouls, fuch as are firft fufpended from a divine foul are lets in number, but 
greater in power; but luch as are fecond in progreffion are lefs in power, 
but more extended in number ; while at the fame time each is analogous to 
the divine caufe from which it proceeds. 

Obferve, too, that when Plato ufes the term the mojl pious of animals , man 
alone is not implied, but the inhabitants likewife or partial fouls of the 
feveral fpheres and ftars : for, fays Proclus, between eternal animals ', and 

1 >. e. ftars arid fpheres. 
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fuch as live but for a fhort period (viz. whofe periods of circulation are 
Ihort) it is necefiary there Ihould be a fpecies of rational animals more 
divine than man, and whofe exigence is of a very extended duration. It 
is likewife worthy of obfervation, that the foul is conjoined with this grofs 
body through two vehicles as mediums, one of which is ethereal and the 
other aerial: and of thefe the ethereal vehicle is funjile and immaterial, but 
the aerial Jimjile and material-, and this denfe earthly body is comjiojite and 
material. 

Again, when our fouls are reprefented after falling into the prcfent body 
as fuffering a tranfmutation into brutes, this, as Proclus beautifully obferves, 
muft not be underftood as if our fouls ever became the animating principles 
of brutal bodies, but that by a certain fympathy they are bound to the fouls 
of brutes, and are as it were carried in them, juft as evil demons infinuate 
themfelves into our phantafy, through their own depraved imaginations. 
And by the circulations of the foul being merged in a profound river and 
impetuoufly borne along, we muft underftand by the river, not the human 
body alone, but the whole of generation (with which we are externally 
furrounded) through its fwift and unftable flowing. For thus, fays Proclus, 
Plato in the Republic calls the whole of generated nature the river of Lethe, 
which contains both Lethe and the meadow of Ate, according to Empe¬ 
docles *; the devouring jaws of matter and the light-hating world, as it is 
called by the Gods; and the winding rivers under which many are drawn 
down, as the oracles 1 afiert. But by the circulations of the foul the dia- 
noetic and doxaftic powers are fignified; the former of which, through the 
foul’s conjunction with the body, is impeded in its energies, and the latter is 
Titanically torn in pieces under the irrational life. 

Again, if we confider man with reference to a contemplative life, which is 
the true end of his formation, we lhall find that the head, which is the in- 
ftrument of contemplation, is the principal member, and that the other 
members were only added as miniftrant to the head. With refpedt to fight, 

1 i. e. men. 

a Ev k xai fi AnOtiy xai o rrg Aryg hti/xuvy ug Qytriv xai to XaGpov mg L*i if, xai o fwroQawtg 

xov/xog, ug oi Seoi teyoutri, xai t a cxoXia pfiQpa t bq>' uv bt iroXKoi xaraovpovraij ug ra \oyia $r\ 7 iv* Prod, in 
Tim. p. 339. See more concerning this in my DifTertation on the Eleulinian and Bacchic 
Myfteries. 

* Viz, the oracles of Zoroafter* 
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it muft be obferved that Democritus, Heraclitus, the Stoics, many of the 
Peripatetics and antient geometricians, together witn the Platonifts, were 
of opinion that vifion fubfifts through a lucid fpirit emitted from the eyes ; 
and this fpirit, according to Plato and his followers, is an unburning vivific 
fire fimilar to celeftial fire, from which it originally proceeds. But this 
fire, the illuminations of which, as we have already obferved, give life to 
our mortal part, is abundantly collefted in the eye as in a fat diaphanous fub- 
ftance, whole moifture is mod Ihining and whofe membranes are tender and 
tranfparent, but yet fufficiently firm for the purpofe of preferving the inhe¬ 
rent light. But a moll: ferene ray Ihines through the more folid pupil; and 
this ray originates internally from one nerve, but is afterwards derived 
through two fmall nerves to the two eyes. And thefe nerves, through the 
fat humours of the eyes, winding under the tunics, arrive at length at the 
pupils. But a light of this kind, thus preferved in the fmall nerves, and 
burfting through the narrow pupils as foon as it fhines forth into difperfed 
rays, as it commenced from one ray, fo it immediately returns into one, 
from the rays naturally uniting in one common ray : for the eyes alio, 
on account of their lubricity, roundnefs, and fmooth fubftance, are eafily 
moved hither and thither, with an equal and fimilar revolution. This vifual 
ray, however, cannot proceed externally and perceive objedfs at a diftance, 
utdefs it is conjoined with external light proceeding conically to the eyes; 
and hence our ray infinuating itl'elf into this light, and becoming ftrength- 
ened by the alfociation, continues its progrelfion till it meets with fome 
oppofing objett, But when this is the cafe, it either diiTufes itfelf through 
the fuperficies of the object, or runs through it with wonderful celerity, and 
becomes immediately affe£led with the quality of the objeft. And a refin¬ 
ance, motion, and affeition of this kind produces vifion, viz. from the vibra¬ 
tion of the ray thus affected gradually arriving at the inftrument of fight, 
and by this means exciting that image of the obje£t which is naturally inhe¬ 
rent in the inftrument, and through which when excited perception enfues. 
For there are three particulars which belong in general to all the fenfes ; firft, 
an image or mark of the fenfible thing imprefled in the feniitive inftrument; 
and this conftituted both in paffion and energy in a certain fimilitude to the 
fenfible objeft : but afterwards we muft confider an impreftion of this kind 
as now perfefl, and ending in lpecics, viz. in the common compofite life : 

and 
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and, in the third place, that inherent reafon of the foul enfues, which ger¬ 
minates from the fenfitive foul, is accommodated to fpecies of this kind, and 
is that through which fenfitive judgment and cogitation fubfift. 

But further, the Platonifts admit, with Democritus and Empedocles, that 
■certain material images of things flow through the pores of bodies, and pre¬ 
serve, to a certain diftance, not only the qualities but likewife the Shape of 
the bodies from which they flow. And thefe radial images are intimated 
by Plato in this dialogue, in the Sophifta, and in the feventh book of his 
Republic ; in commenting on the lad: of which, Proclus obferves as follows : 
“ According to Plato, Sfays he) reprefentations of things are bypoftafes of 
certain images fabricated by a daemoniacal art, as he teaches us in the 
Sophifta ; for Shadows, of which they fay images are the companions, poifefs 
a nature of this kind. For thefe are the effigies of bodies and figures, and 
have an abundant Sympathy with' the things from which they fall; as is evi¬ 
dent from what the arts of magicians are able to effedt, and from what they 
tell us concerning images and Shadows. But why Should I fpeak of the 
powers of magicians, when irrational animals are able to operate through 
images and Shadows, prior to all reafon ? for they fay that the hyama, by 
trampling on the Shadow of a dog leafed on an eminence, will hurl him 
down and devour him ; and Ariftotle fays, that if a woman, during her 
menftrua, looks into a mirror. She will defile both the mirror and the appa¬ 
rent image.”—O t; xaTa IlAaram di sp-Qatrug hitoiiuirig smv fi 5 tvA«v nvaiv laipovix. 
jn-gyavri SrjpiO’jpyiwp-wai, naSaisp avrog sn vw a-otpilii) Maine;;. K ai yap ca trxiai dig tx 
i rv^vyuv yryi toiocvt )jv sycvii (pvtriv. K ai yap avrat c ruipaTuyj st<ri xai irypjpaTuy 
lixoveg, xat 7 rap. 7 rok.vv eyovic •repo; ra aft uv sp.trnf]ovtn <rvp.ira9riccv, u; SijAot/i n xai o<rx 
p.ayyor (lege payui'j) Tiyvai irpog ts ra Aa dpar xai tr:xyy 'K'Ko:rai xai Tag o'xiag. Ka; 
it Afyw Tag sxsnuv oyrapug d ruti toi; ukoyoig ti^tj ^moig iirapyp] iTpo A oyov 7 rayjcg Hipyriii. 
'H yap vana (patriv Try rov xvvog er Vljl:-l K<x9>ip!vou T.arryaTa irxiau yjxia&akkii, Kai Soivrjv 
TrorgTai tov xura- K at yvvcuxog XTyayoup-yry (pryy'iy Ap/incT;/.■',', St; rroyijpov i^oviTjg, dtpx~ 
lovrai, tot': sronrpor, xat to (jj.(paiycjj.ircv utiwkov ’.—And he likewise informs us in 
the fame place, that thefe images, on account of their (lender exiftence, 
cannot otherwife become vifible to our eyes, than when, in confeqaence of 
being eftablifhed, reftored, and illuminated in mirrors, they again receive 
their priftine power and the Shape of their originals. Hence, fays he, denfity 

1 Vid. Procl. in Plat. Polit. p. 4J0. 
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is required in the body which receives them, that the image may not be 
diffipated from the rarity of the receptacle, and that from many defluxions 
it may pafs into one form. But fmoothnefs likewife is required, left the 
afperity of the receptacle, on account of the prominency of fome of its parts 
and the depth of others, fhould be the caufe of inequality to the image. And, 
laftly, fplendour is required; that the image, which naturally poffeffes a 
(lender form, may become apparent to the fight. 

In the next place, with refpedf to matter, and the various epithets by which 
Plato calls it in this dialogue, it is neceffary to obferve, that as in an amend¬ 
ing feries of fubje&s we muft arrive at length at fomething which is better 
than all things, fo in a defeending feries our progreflion muft be flopped by 
fomething which is worfe than all things, and which is the general recep¬ 
tacle of the laft proceftion of forms. And this is what the .indents called 
matter, and which they confidered as nothing more than a certain indefinite- 
nefs of an incorporeal, indivifible, and intellectual nature, and as fomething 
which is not formally impreffed and bounded by three dimenfions, but is 
entirely remitted and refolved, and is on all fides rapidly flowing from being 
into non-entity. But this opinion concerning matter, fays Simplicius 
feems to have been adopted by the firft Pythagoreans among the Greeks; 
and after thefe by Plato, according to the relation of Moderatus. For he 
(hows us—“ that, according to the Pythagoreans, there is a firjl one fubfift- 
ing prior to the eflence of things and every fubftance ; that after this, true 
being and intelligible or forms fubfift : and, in the third place, that which per¬ 
tains to foul, and which participates of the one and of intellectual forms. But 
after this (fays he) the laft nature, which is that of feiifibins, fubfifts ; which 
does not participate of the preceding natures, but is thus affected and formed 
according to the reprefentation of thefe ; fince the matter of fenfible natures 
is the fliadow of that non-being which primarily fubfifts in quantity, or rather 
may be fa id to depend upon, and be produced by, this.” Hence Porphyry, 
in his fecond book on Matter, fays Simplicius, obferves that Plato calls 
matter, quantity, which is formlds, indivifible, and without figure ; but 
capacious, and the receptacle of form, figure, divifion, quality, and other 
things of a limilar kind. And this quantity and form, confidered according 


4 


1 In Ariftot. Phyf. p. 50, t>. 
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to the privation of a uniform reafon, which comprehends all the reafons of 
beings in itfelf, is the paradigm of the matter of bodies; which, fays Por¬ 
phyry, both Plato and the Pythagoreans call a quantum, not after the fame 
manner as form is a quantum, but according to privation and analyfis, exten- 
fiou and divulfion, and its mutation from being. Matter, therefore, accord¬ 
ing to this dodtrine, as Simplicius well obferves, is nothing elfe than the 
permutation and vicifiitude of fenfible forms, with refpedl to intelligibles; 
fince from thence they verge downwards, and extend to perfect non-entitv, 
or the laft of things—that is, to matter itfelf. Hence, fays he, becaufe dregs 
and matter are always the laft of things, the Egyptians aflert that matter, 
which they enigmatically denominate water, is the dregs of the fii ft life; 
fubfifting as a certain mire or mud, the receptacle of generable and fenfible 
natures; and which is not any definite form, but a certain conftitution of 
fubfiftence, in the fame manner 'as that which is indivifible, immaterial and 
true being, is a conftitution of an intelligible nature. And though all forms 
fubfift both in intelligibles and in matter, yet in the former they fubfift 
without matter, indivifibly and truly; but in the latter divifibly, and after 
the manner of fhadows. And on this account every fenfible form is diffi- 
pated through its union with material interval, and falls from the liability 
and reality of being. 

But the following profound and admirable defcription of matter by Plo¬ 
tinus (Euncad. 3, lib. 6) will, I doubt not, be gratefully received by the 
Platonic reader.—“ Since matter (fays he) is neither foul, nor intelledt, nor 
life, nor form, nor reafon, nor bound, but a certain indefinitenefs; nor yet 
capacity, for what can it produce ? fince it is foreign from all thefe, it cannot 
merit the appellation of being ; but is defervedly called non-entity. Nor yet 
is it non-entity in the fame manner as motion and permanency are non-beings, 
confidered as different from being; but it is true non-entity; the mere 
fliadow and imagination of bulk, and the defire of fubfiftence ; remaining 
fixed without abiding, of itfelf invifible, and avoiding the defire of him who 
is anxious to perceive its nature. Hence, when no one perceives it, it is 
then in a manner prefent; but cannot be viewed by him who ftrives intently 
to behold it. Again, in itfelf contraries always appear; the fmall and the 
great, the lefs and the more, deficience and excefs. So that it is a phantom, 
neither abiding nor yet able to fly away; capable of no one denomination, 
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and poflefling no power from intelledl ; but is conftituted in the defedt and 
{hade, as it were, of all real being. Hence, too, in each of its vanidiing 
appellations, it eludes our fearch : for, if we think of it as fomething great, 
it is in the mean time fmall; if as fomething more, it becomes lefs ; and 
the apparent being which we meet with in its image is non-being, and, as it 
were, a flying mockery. So that the forms which appear in matter are 
merely ludicrous; fliadows falling upon ftiadow, as in a mirror, where the 
pofition of the apparent is different from that of the real objed ; and which, 
though apparently full of forms, pofiefles nothing real and true. But the 
things which enter into, and depart from, matter, are nothing but imitations 
of being, and femblances flowing about a formlefs femblance. They feem, 
indeed, to effedh fomething in the fubjed matter, but in reality produce 
nothing ; from their debile and flowing nature being endued with no folidity 
and no rebounding power. And fince matter likewife has no folidity, they 
penetrate it without divifion, like images in water, or as if any one fhould 
fill a vacuum with forms.” 

Such, then, being the true condition of matter and her inherent fhadowy 
forms, we may fafely conclude that whatever becomes corporeal in an emi¬ 
nent degree has but little power of recalling itfelf into one ; and that a 
nature of this kind is ready by every trifling impulfe to remain as it is im-- 
pelled; to rufh from the embraces of bound, and haften into multitude and 
non-entity. Hence, as Plotinus beautifully obferves, (Ennead. 3, lib. 6,)— 

“ thofe who only place being in the genus of body, in confequence of im- 
pulfes and concuflions, and the phantafms perceived through the fenfes, 
which perfuade them that fenfe is alone the ftandard of truth, are affedted 
like thofe in a dream, who imagine that the perceptions of deep are true. 
For fenfe is alone the employment of the dormant foul; fince as much of 
the foul as is merged in body, fo much of it fleeps. But true elevation and 
true vigilance are a refurredtion from, and not with, the dull mafs of body. 
For, indeed, a refurrection with body is only a tranfmigration from deep to 
deep, and from dream to dream, like a man paffing in the dark from bed to 
bed. But that elevation is perfectly true which entirely riles from the dead 
weight of bodies ; for thefe, poflefling a nature repugnant to foul, poflefs 
fomething oppofite to efience. And this is further evident from their gene- 
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ration, their continual flowing and decay ; properties entirely foreign from 
the nature of being, fubftantial and real.” 

Laftly, when Plato compofes the elements from mathematical planes, it 
is neceffary to obferve that, as thefe are phylical planes, they mull not only 
have length and breadth, but likewife depth, that they may be able to fub- 
fift as principles in natural effects.—“ For the Pythagoreans (fays Simpli¬ 
cius *) confidered every phylical body as a figured quantity, and as in itfelf 
matter, but fafhioned with different figures. That, befides this, it differs 
from a mathematical body in being material and tangible, receiving its tan¬ 
gibility from its bulk, and not either from heat or cold. Hence, from the 
iubjeft matter being impreffed with different figures, they affert that the 
four elements of the elements fubfift. For thefe elements rank more in the 
nature of principles, as for inftance, the cubic of earth ; not that earth has 
wholly a cubic figure, but that each of the parts of earth is compofed 
from many cubes, which through their fmallnefs are invifible to our fight; 
and in the fame manner the other elements from other primary figures. 
They add too, that from this difference of figures all the other properties of 
the elements enfue, and their mutations into each other. For, if it is inquired 
why much air is produced from a little water, they can very readily affign 
the caufe by faying, that the elements of water are many, and that, the ico- 
iaedrons of water being divided, many odiaedrons, and confequently a great 
quantity of air, will be produced.” 

Simplicius likewife informs us, that the more antient of Plato’s inter¬ 
preters, among which the divine Jamblichus ranks, confidered Plato as 
fpeaking fymbolically in this part concerning the figures of the elements ; 
but the latter Platonic philofophers, among whom Proclus, in my opinion, 
ranks as the mofl eminent, explained this part according to its literal mean¬ 
ing. And Simplicius, in the fame book, has fortunately preferved the argu¬ 
ments of Proclus in defence of Plato’s dodtrine refpedling thefe planes, 
againfl: the objedtions of Ariftotle. 

Should it be afked in what this do&rine concerning planes differs from 
the dogma of Democritus, who aflerted that natural bodies were fafhioned 


De Crelo, lib. iv. p. 139. 
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according to figures, we may anfwer with Simplicius that Plato and the 
Pythagoreans by a plane denoted fomething more Ample than a body 
atoms being evidently bodies ; that they affigned commenfuratiou and a 
demiurgic analogy 3 to their figures, which Democritus did not to his atoms ; 
and that they differed from him in their arrangement of earth. 

And thus much may fuffice at prefent for an epitome of fome of the 
principal parts of this mod interefting dialogue. For, as it is my defign at 
fome future period to publilh as complete a commentary as I am able from 
the ineftimable commentaries of Proclus on this dialogue, with additional 
obfervations of my own, a more copious introduction might at prefent be 
confidered as fuperfiuous. The difficulty, indeed, of proceeding any further, 
might alone very well apologife for the want of completion in this compen¬ 
dium. For the commentary of Proclus, though confiding of five books, is 
imperfeCt + , and does not even extend fo far as to the doctrine of vifion, 
which in the prefent introduction I have endeavoured to explain. 1 truft, 
therefore, that the candid and liberal reader will gratefully accept thefe 
fruits of my application to the Platonic philofophy ; and as this introduction 
and the following tranflation were the refult of no moderate labour and 
perfeverance, I earneftly hope they may be the means of awakening fome 
few at lead from the deep of oblivion, of recalling their attention from 
fluctuating and delufive objects to permanent and real being; and thus may 
at length lead them back to their paternal port, as the only retreat which 
can confer perfeCt fecurity and reft. 

‘ De Coelo, p. 141. 

a Viz. than any vifible fublunary body. 

3 i. e. aftive and fabricative powers. 

4 It is a circumftance remarkably unfortunate, as I have before obferved, that not one of the 
invaluable commentaries of this philofopher has been preferved entire. For that he wrote a com¬ 
plete commentary on this dialogue, is evident from a citation of Olympiodorus on Ariftotle’s 
Meteors from it, which is not to be found in any of the books now extant. In like manner, his 
treatife on Plato’s theology is imperfeA, wanting a feventh book} his commentaries on the Par¬ 
menides want many books; his fcholia on the Cratylus are far from being complete ; and this 
is likewife the cafe with his commentary on the Fit ft Alcibiades. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

SOCRATES, CR 1 TIAS, 

TIMjEUS, hermocrates. 


Soc. 

X SEE one, two, three, but where, friend Timaeus, is that fourth perlon, 
who being received by me yefterday at a banquet of deputation, ought now 
in his turn to repay me with a fimilar repaft ? 

Tim. He labours, Socrates, under a certain infirmity ; for he would not 
willingly be abfent from fuch an a/Tociation as the prefent. 

Soc. It remains therefore for you, O Timaeus, and the company prefent, 
to fill up the part of this abfent gueft. 

Tim. Entirely fo, Socrates. And we fhall endeavour, to the utmoft of 
our ability, to leave nothing belonging to fuch an employment unaccom- 
plifhed. For it would be by no means juft that we, who were yefterday 
entertained by you, in fuch a manner as guefts ought to be received, fttould 
not return the hofpitality with readinefsand delight. 

Soc. Do you recolleft the magnitude and nature of the things which I 
propofed to you to explain ? 

Tim. Some things, indeed, I recoiled!; but fuch as I have forgotten do 
you recall into my memory. Or rather, if it be not too much trouble, run 
over the whole in a curfory manner from the beginning, that it may be more 
firmly eftablifhed in our memory. 

Soc. Let it be fo. And to begin : The fum of yefterday’s difpute was, 
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wh^t kind of republic appeared to me to be the bell, and from what fort of 
men fuch a republic ought to be compofed. 

Tim. And by us, indeed, Socrates, all that you faid was approved in the 
higheft degree. 

Soc. Did we not, in the firft place, feparate hufbandmen and other arti¬ 
ficers from thofe whom we confidered as the defenders of the city ? 

Tim. Certainly. 

Soc. And when we had affigned to every one that which was accommo¬ 
dated to his nature, and had prefcribed only one particular employment to 
every particular art, we likewife affigned to the military tribe one province 
only, 1 mean that of protecting the city; and this as well from the hoftile 
incurfions of internal as of external enemies ; but yet in fuch a manner as to 
adminifter juftice mildly to the fubjeCts of their government, as being natu¬ 
rally friends, and to behave with warlike fiercenefs againft their enemies in 
battle. 

Tim. Entirely fo. 

Soc. For we afferted, I think, that the fouls of the guardians ffiould be 
of fuch a nature, as at the fame time to be both irafcible and philofophic in 
a remarkable degree ; fo that they might be gentle to their friends, and 
bold and ferocious to their enemies. 

Tim. You did fo. 

Soc. But what did we affert concerning their education ? Was it not 
that they lhould be inftruCted in gymnaftic exercifes, in mufic, aud other 
becoming difciplines ? 

Tim. Entirely fo. 

Soc. We likewife effiiblifficd, that thofe who were fo educated ffiould 
neither confider gold, or filver, or any goods of a fimilar kind, as their own 
private property ; but that rather, after the manner of adjutants, they ffiould 
receive the wages of guardiatrffiip from thofe whom they defend and pre- 
ferve ; and that their recompenl'e ffiould be no more than is fufficient to a mo¬ 
derate fubliflence. That, betides this, they ffiould ufe their public lfipend in 
common, and for the purpofe of procuring a common fubtiftence with each 
other; fo that, neglecting every other concern, they may employ their 
attention tolely on virtue, and the difcharge of their peculiar employment. 

Tim. Thele things alfo were related by you. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Of women too we afferted, that they fhould be educated in fuch a 
manner, as to be aptly conformed fimilar to the natures of men ; with whom 
they fhould perform in common both the duties of war, and whatever elfe 
belongs to the bufinefs of life. 

Tim. This too was afferted by you. 

Soc. But what did we eftablifh concerning the procreation of children ? 
Though perhaps you eaiily remember this, on account of its novelty. For 
we ordered that the marriages and children fhould be common; as we were 
particularly careful that no one might be able to diftinguifh his own children, 
but that all might confider all as their kindred ; that hence thofe of an equal 
age might regard themfelves as brothers and lifters ; but that the younger 
might reverence the elder as their parents and grandfathers, and the elder 
might efteem the younger as their children and grandfons. 

Tim. Thefe things, indeed, as you fay, are eafily remembered. 

Soc. But that they might from their birth acquire a difpofition as far as 
poflible the beft, we decreed that the rulers whom we placed over the mar¬ 
riage rites fhould, through the means of certain lots, take care that in the 
nuptial league the worthy were mingled with the worthy; that no difcord 
may arife in this connedion when it does not prove profperous in the end ; 
but that all the blame may be referred to fortune, and not to the guardians 
of fuch a conjunction. 

Tim. We remember this likewile. 

Soc. We alfo ordered that the children of the good Ihould be properly 
educated, but that thofe of the bad Ihould be fecretly fent to fome other 
city; yet fo that fuch of the adult among thefe as Ihould be found to be of a 
good difpofition fhould be recalled from exile; while, on the contrary, 
thofe who were retained from the firft in the city as good, but proved after¬ 
wards bad, fhould be fimilarly banifhed. 

Tim. Juft fb. 

Soc. Have we, therefore, fufficiently epitomized yefterday’s difputation; 
or do you require any thing further, friend Timaeus, which I have omitted ? 

Tim. Nothing, indeed, Socrates; for all this was the fubjeft of your dif¬ 
putation. 

Soc. Hear now how I am affedled towards this republic which we have 
defcribed ; for I will illuftrate the affair by a fimilitude. Suppofe then that 
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fome one, on beholding beautiful animals, whether reprefented in a pifture, 
or really alive, but in a Hate of perfedt reft, ftiould defire to behold them in 
motion, and ftruggling as it were to imitate thofe geftures which feem par¬ 
ticularly adapted to the nature of bodies ; in fuch a manner am I affedfed 
towards the form of that republic which we have defcribed. For I fhould 
gladly hear any one relating the contefts of our city with other nations, 
when it engages in a becoming manner in war, and adts during fuch an en¬ 
gagement in a manner worthy of its inftitution, both with refpedt to prac¬ 
tical achievements and verbal negotiations. For indeed, O Critias and 
Ilermocratcs, I am confcious of my own inability to praife fuch men and 
fuch a city according to their defert. Indeed, that 1 fhould be incapable of 
fuch an undertaking is not wonderful, fince the fame imbecility feems to 
have attended poets both of the paft and prefent age. Not that I defpife the 
poetic tribe; but it appears from hence evident, that, as thefe kind of men 
are ftudious of imitation, they ealily and in the beft manner exprefs things 
in which they have been educated ; while, on the contrary, whatever is 
foreign from their education they imitate with difficulty in adlions, and 
with ftill more difficulty in words. But with refpedt to the tribe of Sophifts, 
though I confider them as fkilled both in the art of fpeaking and in many 
other illuftrious arts; yet, as they have no fettled abode, but w ander daily 
through a multitude of cities, I am afraid left, with refpe <51 to the inftitutions 
of philofophers and politicians, they ftiould not be able to conjedlure the 
quality and magnitude of thofe concerns which wife and politic men are 
engaged in with individuals, in warlike undertakings, both in a< 5 lions and 
difeourfe. It remains, therefore, that I fhould apply to you, who excel in 
the ftudy of wifdom and civil adminiftration, as well naturally as through 
the aftiftance of proper difeipline and inftitution. For Timaeus here of 
Locris, an Italian city governed by the beft of laws, exclufive of his not 
being inferior to any of his fellow-citizens in wealth and nobility, has ar¬ 
rived in his own city at the higheft ports of government and honours. 
Befides, we all know that Critias is not ignorant of the particulars of which 
we are now fpeaking. Nor is this to be doubted of Hermocrates, fince a mul¬ 
titude of circumftances evince that he is both by nature and education adapted 
to all fuch concerns. Hence, when you yefterday requefted me to difpute 
about the inftitution of a republic, I readily complied with your requeft; 
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being perfuaded that the remainder of the difcourfe could not be more con¬ 
veniently explained by any one than by you, if you were but willing to en¬ 
gage in its difcuffion. For, unlefs you properly adapt the city for warlike 
purpofes, there is no one in the prefent age from whom it can acquire every 
thing becoming its conftitution. As I have, therefore, hitherto complied 
with your requeft, I (hall now require you to comply with mine in the 
above-mentioned particulars. Nor have you indeed refufed this employ¬ 
ment, but have with common conlent determined to repay my hofpitality 
with the banquet of difcourfe. I now, therefore, (land prepared to receive 
the promifed feaft. 

Herm. But we, O Socrates, as Timaeus juft now fignified, (hall cheer¬ 
fully engage in the execution of your defire ; for we cannot offer any excufe 
fufficient to juftify negleft in this affair. For yefterday, when we departed 
from hence and went to the lodging of Critias, where we are accuftomed 
to refide, both in his apartment and prior to this in the way thither we difi- 
courfed on this very particular. He therefore related to us a certain anticnt 
hiftory, which I with, O Critias, you would now repeat to Socrates, that he 
may judge whether it any way conduces to the fulfilment of his requeft. 

Crit. It is requifite to comply, if agreeable to Timaeus, the third affociate 
of our undertaking. 

Tim. I affent to your compliance. 

Crit. Hear then, O Socrates, a difcourfe furprifing indeed in the extreme, 
yet in every refpeft true, as it was once related by Solon, the mod wife of 
the feven wife men. Solon, then, was the familiar and intimate friend of 
our great-grandfather Dropis, as he himfelf often relates in his poems. But 
he once declared to our grandfather Critias, (as the old man himfelf informed 
us,) that great and admirable adlions had once been achieved by this city, 
which nevertbelefs were buried in oblivion, through length of time and the 
deftruclion of mankind. In particular he informed me of one undertaking 
more illuftrious than the reft, which I now think proper to relate to you, 
both that I may repay my obligations, and that by fuch a relation I may offer 
my tribute of praife to the Goddefs in the prefent folemnity, by celebrating 
her divinity, as it were, with hymns, juftly and in a manner agreeable to 
truth. 

Soc. You fpeak well. But what is this antient achievement which was 
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not only actually related by Solon, but was once really accomplished by this 
city ? 

Crit. I will acquaint you with that antient hiftory, which I did not indeed 
receive from a youth, but from a man very much advanced in years ; for at 
that time Critias, as he himfelf declared, was almofl: ninety years old, 
and I myfelf was about ten. When, therefore, that folemnity was celebrated 
among us which is known by the name of Cureotis Apaturiorum ', nothing 
was omitted W'hich boys in that feftivity are accuftomed to perform. For, 
when our parents had fet before us the rewards propofed for the contefl of 
Singing verfes, both a multitude of verfes of many poets were recited, and 
many of us eSpecially fung the poems of Solon, becaufe they were at that 
time entirely new. But then one of our tribe, whether he was willing to 
gratify Critias, or whether it was his real opinion, affirmed that Solon 
appeared to him moft wife in other concerns, and in things refpedting poetry 
the mod ingenious of all poets. Upon hearing this, the old man (for I very 
well remember) was vehemently delighted ; and faid, laughing—If Solon, 
O Amynander, had not engaged in poetry as a cafual affair, but had made 
it, as others do, a ferious employment; and if through feditions and other 
fludtuations of the Slate, in which he found his country involved, he had not 
been compelled to negle£t the completion of the hiSlory which he brought 
from Egypt, I do not think that either Hefiod or Homer, or any other poet, 
would have acquired greater glory and renown. In confequence of this, 
Amynander inquired of Critias what that hiStory was. To, which he an- 
fwered, that it was concerning an affair the greateft and molt celebrated 

1 The Apaturia , according to Proclus and Saidas, were feftival9 in honour of Bacchus, which 
were publicly celebrated for the fpacc of three days. And they weTe afligned this name, ft anax^ 
that is, on account of the deception through which Neptune is reported to have vanquilhed 
Xanthus. The firft day of thefe feftivals w r as called $op7reict t in which, as the name indicates, 
thofe of the fame tribe fealted together; and hence (fays Proclus) on this day euuxtat ttai ftorva 
tfoxxa, fplendid banquets and much feafting took place. The fecond day was called avappvaify a 
fiicrifice , becaufc many victims were facrificed in it; and hence the victims were called avappupuxxa, 
becaufe Epuo/xEja am eQuexo, they were drawn upwards , and facrificed. 'i he third day, of which 
Plato fpeaks in this place, was called noupEcoxns, becaufe on this day ttupoi , that is, boys or girls, were 
collected together in tribes, with their hair (horn. And to thefe fome add a fourth day, which 
they call EmCfti, or the day after. Proclus further informs us, that the boys who were collected 
on the third day were about three or four years old. 
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which this city ever performed ; though through length of time, and the 
deftruflion of thofe by whom it was undertaken, the fame of its execution 
has not reached the prefent age. But 1 befeech you, O Critias, (fay Amy- 
nander,) relate this affair from the beginning; and inform me what that 
event was which Solon afferted as a faft, and on what occafion, and from 
whom he received it. 

There is then (fays he) a certain region of Egypt called Delta, about the 
fummit of which the ftreams of the Nile are divided. In this place a go¬ 
vernment is eftablifhed called Saitical; and the chief city of this region of 
Delta is Sais, from which alfo king Anxafis derived his origin. The city has 
a prefiding divinity, whofe name is in the Egyptian tongue Neith, and in the 
Greek Athena, or Minerva. Thefe men were friends of the Athenians, with 
whom they declared they were very familiar, through a certain bond of 
alliance. In this country Solon,' on his arrival thither, was, as he himfelf 
relates, very honourably received. And upon his inquiring about antient 
affairs of thofe priefts who poffeffed a knowledge in fuch particulars fuperior 
to others, he perceived, that neither himfelf, nor any one of the Greeks, (as 
he himfelf declared), had any knowledge of very remote antiquity. Hence, 
when he once defired to excite them to the relation of antient tranfaflions, 
he for this purpofe began to difcourfe about thofe mofl antient events which 
formerly happened among us. I mean the traditions concerning the firfl 
Phoroneus and Niobe, and after the deluge, of Deucalion and Pyrrha, (as 
defcribed by the mythologifls,) together with their pofterity; at the fame 
time paying a proper attention to the different ages in which thefe events 
are faid to have fubfifled. But upon this one of thofe more antient priefts 
exclaimed, O Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children, nor is there 
any fuch thing as an aged Grecian among you! But Solon, when he heard 
this—What (lays he) is the motive of your exclamation ? To whom the 
prieft:—Becaufe all your fouls are juvenile ; neither containing any antient 
opinion derived from remote tradition, nor any difcipline hoary from its 
exiftence in former periods of time. But the reafon of this is the multitude 
and variety of deftrudlions of the human race, which formerly have been, 
and again will be : the greateft of thefe, indeed, arifing from fire and water ; 
but the Ieffer from ten thoufand other contingencies. For the relation fub- 
fifting among you, that Phaeton, the offspring of the Sun, on a certain time 
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attempting to drive the chariot of his father, and not being able to keep the 
track obferved by his parent, burnt up the natures belonging to the earth, 
and perifhed himfelf, blafted by thunder—is indeed cotifidered as fabulous, 
yet is in reality true. For it expreffes the mutation of the bodies revolving 
in the heavens about the earth ; and indicates that, through long periods of 
time, a deftrudtion of tcrreftrial natures enfues from the devaftations of fire. 
Hence, thofe who either dwell on mountains, or in lofty and dry places, 
perifh more abundantly than thofe who dwell near rivers, or on the borders 
of the fea. To us indeed the Nile is both falutary in other refpedts, and 
liberates us from the fear of fiich-like depredations. But when the Gods, 
purifying the earth by waters, deluge its furface, then the herdfmen and 
fljepherds inhabiting the mountains are preferved, while the inhabitants of 
your cities are hurried away to the fea by the impetuous inundation of the 
rivers. On the contrary, in our region, neither then, nor at any other time, 
did the waters defcending from on high pour with defolation on the plains; 
but they are naturally impelled upwards from the bofom of the earth. And 
from thefe caufes the moft antient traditions are preferved in our country. 
For, indeed, it may be truly afferted, that in thofe places where neither intenfe 
cold nor immoderate heat prevails, the race of mankind is always preferved, 
though fometimes the number of individuals is increafed, and fometimes fuffers 
a confiderable diminution. But whatever has been tranfadted either by us, or 
by you, or in any other place, beautiful or great, or containing any thing 
uncommon, of which we have heard the report, every thing of this kind 
is to be found defcribed in our temples, and preferved to the prefent day. 
While, on the contrary, you and other nations commit only recent tranfac- 
tions to writing, and to other inventions which fociety has employed for 
tranfmitting information to pofterity ; and fo again, at Bated periods of time, 
a certain celeftial defluxion ruthes on them like a difeafe ; from whence thofe 
among you who furvive are both deftitute of literary acquifitions and the in- 
fpiration of the Mufes. Hence it happens that you become juvenile again, 
and ignorant of the events which happened in antient times, as well among 
us as in the regions which you inhabit. 

The tranfadlions, therefore, O Solon, which you relate from your antiqui¬ 
ties, differ very little from puerile fables. For, in the fir ft place, you only 
mention one deluge of the earth, when at the fame time many have hap- 
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pened. And, in the next place, you are ignorant of a mod illuftrious and 
excellent race of men, who once inhabited your country ; from whence you 
and your whole city defcended, though a fmall feed only of this admirable 
people once remained. But your ignorance in this affair is owing to the 
pofterity of this people, who were for many ages deprived of the ufe of let¬ 
ters, and became as it were dumb. For prior, O Solon, to that mighty deluge 
which we have juft mentioned, a city of Athenians exifted, informed 
according to the beft laws both in military concerns and every other duty of 
life ; and whofe illuftrious afitions and civil inftitutions are celebrated by us as 
the moft excellent of all that have exifted under the ample circumference of 
the heavens. Solon, therefore, upon hearing this, laid that he was afto- 
nilhed ; and, burning with a moft ardent defire, entreated the priefts to relate 
accurately all the actions of his antient fellow-citizens. That afterwards 
one of the priefts repliedNothing of envy, O Solon, prohibits us from 
complying with your requeft. But for your lake, and that of your city, I 
will relate the whole; and efpecially on account of that Goddefs who is 
allotted the guardianlhip both of your city and ours, and by whom they have 
been educated and founded : yours, indeed, by a priority to ours of a thou- 
fand years, receiving the feed of your race from Vulcan and the Earth. But 
the defcription of the t ran factions of this our city during the fpace of eight 
thoufand years, is preferved in our facred writings. I will, therefore, cur- 
forily run over the laws and more illuftrious actions of thofe cities which 
exifted nine thoufand years ago. For when we are more at leifure we lhall 
profecute an exa<ft hiftory of every particular, receiving for this purpofe the 
facred writingsxhemfelves. 

In the firft place, then, confider the laws of thefe people, and compare 
them with ours : for you will find many things which then fubfifted in your 
city, fimilar to fuch as exift at prelent. For the priefts palled their life 
feparated from all others. The artificers alfo exercifed their arts in fuch a 
manner, that each was engaged in his own employment without being 
mingled with other artificers. The fame method was likewife adopted with 
Ihepherds, hunters and hulbandmen. The foldiers too, you will find, were 
feparated from other kind of men; and were commanded by the laws to 
engage in nothing but warlike affairs. A fimilar armour too, fuch as that 
of Ihields and darts, was employed by each. Thefe we firft ufed in Alia; 
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the Goddefs in thofe places, as -likewife happened to you, firft pointing them 
out to our ufe. You tnay perceive too from the beginning what great 
attention was paid by the laws to prudence and modefty ; and befides this, to 
divination and medicine, as fubfervient to the prefervation of health. And 
from thefe, which are divine goods, the laws, proceeding to the invention of 
fuch as are merely human, procured all fuch other difciplines as follow from 
thofe we have juft enumerated. From fuch a diftribution, therefore, and in 
fuch order, the Goddefs firft eftablilhed and adorned your city, choofing for 
this purpofe the place in which you were born ; as Ihe forefaw that, from the 
excellent temperature of the region, men would arife diftinguifhed by the 
moft confummate fagacity and wit.* For, as the Goddefs is a lover both of 
wifdom and war, fhe fixed on a foil capable of producing men the moft 
fimilar to herfelf; and rendered it in every refpe£t adapted foffthe habitation 
of fuch a race. The antient Athenians, therefore, ufing thefe laws, and 
being formed by good inftitutions, in a ftill higher degree than I have men¬ 
tioned, inhabited this region ; furpafling all men in every virtue, as it be¬ 
comes thofe to do who are the progeny and pupils of the Gods. 

But*though many and mighty deeds of your city are contained in our 
facred writings, and are admired as they deferve, yet there is one tranfa&ion 
which furpaffes all of them in magnitude and virtue. For thefe writings 
relate what prodigious ftrength your city formerly tamed, when a mighty 
warlike power, ruftiing from the Atlantic fea, fpread itfelf with hoftile. fury 
over all Europe and Afia. For at that time the Atlantic fea was navigable, 
and had an ifland before that mouth which is called by you the Pillars of 
Hercules. But this ifland was greater than both Libya and all Afia together, 
and afforded an eafy paffage to other neighbouring iflands ; as it was like¬ 
wife eafy to pafs from thofe iflands to all the continent which borders on 
this Atlantic fea. For the waters which are beheld within the mouth 
which we juft now mentioned, have the form of a bay with a narrow 
entrance; but the mouth itfelf is a true lea. And laftly, the earth which 
furrounds it is in every refpedt truly denominated the continent. In this 
Atlantic ifland a combination of kings was formed, who with mighty and 
wonderful power fubdued the whole ifland, together with many other iflands 
and parts of the continent; and, befides this, fubjefled to their dominion all 
Libya, as far as to Egypt; and Europe, as far as to the Tyrrhene fea. And 
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when they were collected in a powerful league, they endeavoured to enflave 
all our regions and yours, and befides this all thofe places fituated within the 
mouth of the Atlantic fea. Then it was, O Solon, that the power of your 
city was confpicuous to all men for its virtue and ftrength. For, as its armies 
furpafled all others both in magnanimity and military (kill, fo with refpedt 
to its contelts, whether it was affilled by the reft of the Greeks, over whom 
it prefided in warlike affairs, or whether it was deferted by them through the 
incurlions of the enemies, and became fituated in extreme danger, yet Grill 
it remained triumphant. In the mean time, thofe who were not yet 
enflaved it liberated from danger; and procured the moft ample liberty for 
all thofe of us who dwell within the PillaVs of Hercules. But in fucceeding 
time prodigious earthquakes and deluges taking place, and bringing with them 
defolation in the lpace of one day and night, all that warlike race of Athe¬ 
nians was at once merged under the earth; and the Atlantic ifland itfelf, 
being abforbed in the fea, entirely difappeared. And hence that fea is at 
prefent innavigable, arifing from the gradually impeding mud which the 
fubliding illand produced. And this, O Socrates, is the fum of what the 
elder Critias repeated from the narration of Solon. 

But when yefterday you was difeourfing about a republic and its citizens, 
I was furprifed on recollecting the prefent hiftory: for I perceived how di¬ 
vinely, from a certain fortune, and not wandering from the mark, you col¬ 
lected many things agreeing with the narration of Solon. Yet I was un¬ 
willing to difclofe thefe particulars immediately, as, from the great interval 
of time lince I firft received them, my remembrance of them was not 
fufficiently accurate for the purpole of repetition. I confidered it, therefore, 
neceflary that I fbould firft of all diligently revolve the whole in my mind. 
And on this account I yefterday immediately complied with your demands : 
for I perceived that we fhould not want the ability of prefenting a difcourfe 
accommodated to your wifhes, which in things of this kind is of principal 
importance. In confequencej of this, as Hermocrates has informed you, 
immediately as we departed from hence, by communicating thefe particulars 
with my friends here prefent, for the purpofe of refrefhing my memory, 
and afterwards revolving them in my mind by night, I nearly acquired a 
complete recolledion of the affair. And, indeed, according to the proverb, 
what we learn in childhood abides in the memory with a wonderful liability. 
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For, with refped to myfelf, for inftance, I am not certain that I could recoi¬ 
led the whole of yefterday’s difcourfe, yet I fhould be very much aftonilhed 
if any thing fhould efcape my remembrance which I had heard in fome pad 
period of time very diftant from the prefent. Thus, as to the hiftory 
which I have juft now related, I received it from the old man with great 
pleafure and delight; who on his part very readily complied with my re- 
queft, and frequently gratified me with a repetition. And hence, as the 
marks of letters deeply burnt in remain indelible, fo all thefe particulars 
•became firmly eftablifhed in my memory. In confequence of this, as loon 
as it was day I repeated the narration to my friends, that together with 
myfelf they might be better prepared for the purpofes of the prefent affocia- 
tion. But now', with refped to that for which this narration was under¬ 
taken, I am prepared, O Socrates, to fpeak not only fummarily, but & as to 
defcend to the particulars of every thing which I heard. But the citizens 
and city which you fabricated yefterday as in a fable, we fhalt transfer to 
reality; confidering that city which you eftablifhed as no other than this 
Athenian city, and the citizens which you conceived as no other than thofe 
anceftors of ours defcribed by the Egyptian prieft. And indeed the affair 
will harmonize in every refpedl; nor will it be foreign from the purpofe to 
aflert that your citizens are thofe very people who exifted at that time. 
Hence, diftributing the affair in common among us, we will endeavour, 
according to the utmoft of our ability, to accomplifh in a becoming manner 
the employment which you have afligned us. It is requifite, therefore, to 
confider, O Socrates, whether this difcourfe is reafonable, or whether we 
fhould lay it afide, and feek after another. 

Soc. But what other, O Critias, fhoul 4 we receive in preference to this? 
For your difcourfe, through a certain affinity, is particularly adapted to the 
prefent facred rites of the Goddefs. And befides this, we fhould confider, 
ata thing of the greateft moment, that your relation is not a mere fable, 
but a true hiftory. It is impoffible, therefore, to fay how, and from whence, 
negledting your narration, we fhould find another more convenient. Hence 
it is neceffary to confefs that you have fpoken with good fortune; and it is 
equally neceffary that I, on account of my difcourfe yefterday, fhould now 
reft from fpeakiug, and be wholly attentive to yours. 

Cut. But now confider, Socrates, the manner of ourdifpofing the mutual 
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banquet of deputation. For it feems proper to us that Timaeus, who is the 
moft aftronomical of us all, and is particularly knowing in the nature of the 
univerfe, fhould fpeak the fir ft; commencing his difcourfe from the genera¬ 
tion of the world, and ending in the nature of men. But that I after him, 
receiving the men which he has mentally produced, but which have been 
excellently educated by you, and introducing them to you according to the 
law of Solon, as to proper judges, fhould render them members of this city ; 
as being in reality no other than thofe Athenians which were defcribed as 
unknown to us in the report of the facred writings. And that in future we 
lhall difcourfe concerning them as about citizens and Athenians. 

Soc. I feem to behold a copious and fplendid banquet of deputation fet 
before me. It is, therefore, now your bufinefs, O Timams, to begin the 
difcourfe ; having firft of all, as is highly becoming, invoked the Gods accord¬ 
ing to law. 

Tim. Indeed, Socrates, fmce thofe who participate but the leaf! degree 
of wifdom, in the beginning of every undertaking, whether fmall or great, 
call upon Divinity, it is neceflary that we (unlefs we are in every refpetSl 
unwife) who are about to fpeak concerning the univerfe, whether it is 
generated or without generation, invoking the Gods and Goddeffes, fhould 
pray that what we affert may be agreeable to their divinities, and that in 
the enfuing difcourfe we may be confident with ourfelves. And fuch is my 
prayer to the Gods, with reference to myfelf; but as to what refpe£!s the 
prefent company, it is neceflary to pray that you may eafily underfland, and 
that I may be able to explain my meaning about the propofed fubje&s of 
deputation. In the firft place, therefore, as it appears to me, it is neceffary 
to define what that is W'hich is always real Icing 1 , but is without generation ; 

and 

' It is well obfcrvcd here by Proclus, that Plato, after the manner of geometricians, a (fumes, 
prior to demonftrations, definitions and hypotliefes, through which he frames his demonftratidtis, 
and previoufly delivers the principles of the whole of phyfiology. For, as the principles of mufic are 
different from thofe of medicine, and thofe of arithmetic from thofe of mechanics, in like man¬ 
ner there are certain principles of the whole of phyfiology, which Plato now delivers: and thefe 
are as follow'. True being is that which is apprehended by intelligence in. conjunction with reafon : 
that which is generated, is the obje3 of opinion in conjunction with irrational fenfe: every thing 
generated is generated from a caitfe: that which docs not fubjijl Jiom a caufe is not generated: 
that of which the paradigm is eternal being, is necejfarily l eautiful : that of which the paradigm 
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and what that is which is generated indeed, or confijls in a Jlate of becoming 
to be, but which never really is. The former of thcfe indeed is apprehended 
by intelligence in conjunction with reafon, fince it always fubfifts according 
to fame. But the latter is perceived by o/iinion in conjunction with irrational 
fenfe-, fince it fubfifts in a ftate of generation and corruption, and never 
truly is. But whatever is generated is neceflarily generated from a certain 
caufe. For it is every way impoflible that any thing ftiould be generated 
without a caufe. When, therefore, an artificer, in the fabrication of any 
work, looks to that which always fubfifts according to fame, and, employing 
a paradigm of this kind, exprefles the idea and power in his work, it is then 
neceflary that the whole of his produdtion fhould be beautiful. But when 
he beholds that which is in generation, and ufes-a generated paradigm, it is 
alike neceflary that his work fhould be far from beautiful. 

1 denominate, therefore, this univerfe heaven, or the world, or by any 
other appellation in which it may particularly rejoice. Concerning which, 
let us in the (irft place confider that which, in the propofed inquiry about 
the univerfe, ought in the very beginning to be inveftigated ; whether it 
always was, having no principle of generation ', or whether it was gene¬ 
rated, 

is generated, is not beautiful: the univerfe is denominated heaven, or the world. For from thcfe 
principles he produces all that follows. Hence, fays Proclus, he appears to me to fay what 
eternal is, and what that which is generated is, but not to fay that each of them is. For the 
geometrician alfo informs us what a point is and what a line is, prior to his demonftrations, but 
he by no means teaches us that each of thefe has a fubfiftence. For how will he aft the part of 
a geometrician, if he difeourfes about the exiftence of his proper principles ? After the fame 
manner the phyfiologifl fays what eternal being is, for the fake of the future demonftrations, but 
by no means (hows that it is; fince in fo doing he would pafs beyond the limits of phyliology. 
As, however, TinVanis being a Pythagorean differs from other phyfiologifts, and Plato in this 
dialogue exhibits the higheft fcicnce, hence he afterwards, in a manner perfeftlv divine, proves 
that true being has a fuhliftcncc; hut at prefent he employs the definition of what it is, preferving 
the limits of phyliology. He appears, indeed, to inveftigate the definition of eternal being, 
and of that which is generated, that he may difeover the caufes which give completion to the 
univerfe, viz. form and matter: for that which is generated requires thefe. But he affumes the 
third hypolhefis, that he may difeover the fahricative caufe of the univerfe; the fourth, becaufe 
the univerfe was generated according to a paradigmatic caufe; and the fifth concerning the name of 
the univerfe, that he may inveftigate the participation of the good and the ineffable hv the world. 

1 I hat is denominated generated, fays Proclus (in Tim. p. 85.) which has not the whole of its 
effence or energy cftablifheu in one, fo as to he perfeftly immutable. And of this kind are, this 
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rated, commencing its generation from a certain caufe. It was generated. 
For this univerfe is vifible, and has a body. But all fuch things are fenfible. 
And fenfibles are apprehended by opinion, in conjunction with fenfe. And 
fuch things appear to have their fubfiftence in becoming to be, and in being 
generated. But we have before afierted, that whatever is generated is 
neceflarily generated from fome caufe. To difcover, therefore, the artificer 
and father of the univerfe is indeed difficult; and when found it is impoffible 
to reveal him through the miniftry of difcourfe to all men. 

Again : this is to be confidered concerning him, I mean, according to what 
paradigm extending himfelf, he fabricated the world—whether towards 
an exemplar, fubfifting according to that which is always the fame, and 
-fimilarly affected, or towards that which is generated. But, indeed, if this 
world is beautiful, and its artificer good, it is evident that he looked towards 
an eternal exemplar in its fabrication. But if the world be far from beau¬ 
tiful, which it is not lawful to aflert, he necelfarily beheld a generated inftead 
of an eternal exemplar. But it is perfectly evident that he regarded an 

fenfible world, time in things moved, and the tranfitive intellection of fouls. But that every 
motion fubfifts according to a part, and that the whole of it is not prefent at once, is evident. 
And if the effence of the world poflefles generation, and the perpetuity of it is according to a 
temporal infinity, it may be inferred, that between things eternally perpetual, and fuch as are 
generated in a part of time, it is neceflary that nature fhould fubfift which is generated infinitely. 
It is alfo requifite that a nature of this kind fhould be generated infinitely in a twofold refpe&, 
viz. either that the whole of it fhould be perpetual through the whole of time, but that the parts 
fhould fubfift in the parts of time, as is the cafe with the fublunary elements, or that both the 
whole and the parts of it fhould be co-extended with the perpetuity of all time, as is the cafe 
with the heavenly bodies. For the perpetuity according to eternity is not the fame with the 
perpetuity of the whole of time, as neither is the infinity of eternity and time the fame; becaufe 
eternity is not the fame with time, the former being infinite life at once total and full, or, the 
whole of which is ever prefent to itfelf, and the latter being a flowing image of fuch a life. 

Further ftill, fays Proclus, the term generated has a multifarious meaning. For it fignifies that 
which has a temporal beginning, every thing which proceeds from a caufe, that which is eflentially 
a compofite, and that which is naturally capable of being generated, though it fhould not be 
generated. The term generated, therefore, being multifarioufly predicated, that which is gene¬ 
rated according to time poflefles all the modes of generation. For it proceeds from a caufe, is a 
compofite, and is naturally capable of being generated. Hence, as that which is generated 
in a part of time begins at one time, and arrives at perfe&ion in another, fo the world, which is 
generated according to the whole of time, is always beginning, and always perfect. And it has 
indeed a certain beginning of generation, fo far as it is perfe&cd by its caufe, but has not a cer¬ 
tain beginning fo far as it has not a beginning of a certain partial time. 
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eternal paradigm. For the world is the moft beautiful of generated natures, 
and its artificer the beft of caufes. But, being thus generated, it is fabri¬ 
cated according to that which is comprehenfible by reafon and intelligence, 
and which fublifts in an abiding famenefs of being. And from hence it is per¬ 
fectly neceftary that this world fliould be the refemblance of fomething. But 
to delcribe its origin according to nature is the greateft of all undertakings. 
In this manner, then, we muft diftinguifh concerning the image and its ex¬ 
emplar. As words are allied to the things of which they are the interpreters, 
hence it is neceftary, when we fpeak of that which is ftable 1 and firm, 
and intellectually apparent, that our reafons fhould be in like manner ftable 
and immutable, and as much as poflible irreprehenfible, with every per¬ 
fection of a fimilar kind. But that, when we fpeak concerning the image of 

1 That which Plato now calls fiable and firm , he before called eternal being, fubfifting after 
the fame manner, and apprehended by intelligence; denominating it fiable inftead of eternal 
being, and in telle finally apparent , in dead of that which is apprehended by intelligence. He alfo fays, 
that the reafonings about it fhould be fiable indeed, that through the famenefs of the appellation 
he may indicate the fimilitude of them to things themfelves ; but immutable , that they may fhadow 
forth the lirmnefs of the thing; and irreprehenfible , that they may imitate that which is appre¬ 
hended by intelligence, and may fcientifically accede. For it is neceftary that reafonings, if they 
are to be adapted to intclligibles, fhould poffefs the accurate and the ftable, as being converfant 
with things of this kind. For, as the knowledge of things eternal is immutable, fo alfo is the 
reafoiling ; fince it is evolved knowledge. However, as it proceeds into multitude, is allotted a 
compofite nature, and on this account falls fhort of the union and impartiality of the thing, he 
calls the former in the lingular number fiable and firm, and intelleflually apparent, but the latter 
in the plural number ftable, immutable and irreprehenfible reafons. And fince in reafon there is 
a certain fimilitude to its paradigm, and there is alfo a certain difiimilitude, and the latter is more 
abundant than the hu mer, he employs one appellation in common, the fiable ; but the other epi¬ 
thets are different. And as, with refpeft to our knowledge, fcientific reafoning cannot be confuted 
by it, (for there is nothing in us better than fcicnce,) but is confuted by the thing itfelf, as not 
being able to comprehend its nature fueh as it is, and as it comes into contact with its impar¬ 
tibility, hence he adds, as much as pofiible . For fcience itfelf conlidered as fubfifting in fouls is 
irreprehenfible, but is reprehended by intellect, becaufe it evolves the impartible, and apprehends 
the fimple in a compofite manner. Since the phantafy alfo reprehends fenfe, becaufe its know¬ 
ledge is attended with paffion according to mixture, from which the phantafy is pure; opinion the 
phantafy, becaufe it knows in conjunction with type and form, to which opinion is fuperior; 
fcience opinion, becaufe the latter knows without being able to afiign the caufe, the ability of 
effecting which efpccially characterizes the former; and intellect as we have faid fcience, becaufe 
the latter divides the object of knowledge tranfitivelv, but the former apprehends every thing at 
once in conjun&ion with efienee. Intellect, therefore, is alone unconquerable; but fcience and 
fcientific reafoning are vanquifhed by intellect, according to the knowledge 01 being. 
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that which is immutable, we fhould employ only probable arguments, which' 
have the fame analogy to the former as a refemblance to its exemplar. And r 
indeed, as effence 1 is to generation, fo is truth to faith. You mud not 
wonder, therefore, O Socrates, fince many things are alFerted by many con¬ 
cerning 

* Plato, fays Proclus, bad prior to this made two things the leaders, the intelligible and that 
which is generated, or paradigm and image, and had affumed two things analogous to thefe, 
fcience and probability, or truth and faith, truth being to an intelligible paradigm as faith to a 
generated image; and now he geometrically adds the alternate proportion. For, if as truth is to 
the intelligible, fois faith to that which is generated, it will be alternately as truth is to faith, fo 
the intelligible to that which is generated. Plato, therefore, clearly divides reafonings and know¬ 
ledges with the things known ; and Parmenides alfo, though obfeure through his poetry, yet at 
the fame time fays, that there are twofold knowledges, truth and faith, of twofold things, viz. of 
beings and non-beings; and the former of thefe knowledges he calls fplendour, as fliining with 
intellectual light, but he deprives the latter of liable knowledge. The faith, however, which 
Plato now affumes appears to be different from that of which he fpeaks in the fixth book of 
his Republic, in the feCtion of a line; for that is irrational knowledge, whence alfo it is divided 
from conjeCture, but is arranged according to fenfe. But the prefent faith is rational, though it 
is mingled with irrational knowledges, employing fenfe and conjecture ; and hence it is filled 
with much of the unftable. For, receiving that a thing is from fenfe or conjecture, it thus affigns 
the caufes: but thefe knowledges poffefs much of the confufed and unftable. Hence Socrates 
in the Phaedo very much blames the fenfes, becaufe we neither fee nor hear any thing accurately. 
How then can knowledge, originating from fenfe, poffefs the accurate and icrep rehen ft ble ? For 
thofe powers that employ fcience alone colled w ith accuracy every thing which is the objeCt of 
their knowledge; but thofe powers that energize with fenfe errand fall off from the accurate, 
through fenfe, and through the unftable nature of the thing known. " For what can any one 
affert of that which is material, fince it is always changing and flowing, and is not naturally 
adapted to abide for a moment ? And with refpeCt to a celeftiaf nature, in conference of being 
very remote from us, it is not eafily known, nor fcientifically apprehended; but we mu ft be fatis- 
fied with an approximation to the truth, and with probability in the [peculation of it. For every 
thing which is in place requires a refidencc there, in order to a perf'cCl knowledge of its nature. 
But the intelligible is not a thing of this kind, fince it is not to be apprehended by our knowledge 
in place. For where any one flops his dianoetic power, there, in confcquenee of the intelligible 
being every where prefent, he comes into contact with truth. And if it is poftible to affert any 
thing liable concerning a celeftial nature, this alfo is poftible, fo far as it partakes of being, and 
fo far as it is to be apprehended by intelligence. For it is through geometrical demon ft rat ions, 
which are univerfal, that we are alone able to coiled any thing ncceffary concerning it; but, fo 
far as it i9 fenfible, it is with difficulty apprehended, and with difficulty furveyed. 

With refpeCt to truth, however, Plato, following the thcologifts, eftabliflics it as manifold. For 
one kind of truth is characterized by the nature of the otic, being the light proceeding from the 
good, which, in the Phrebus, he fays, imparts purity, and, in the Republic, union, to intelligiblcs. 
Another kind is that which proceeds from intelligibles, which illuminates the intellectual orders, 

which 
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cefnitig the Gods and the generation of the univcrfe, if I ffiould not be able 
to produce the moll approved and accurate reafons on fo difficult a fubjcft. 
But you ought to rejoice if it (hall appear that I do not employ reafons lefs 
probable than others : at the fame time remembering, that 1 who difcourfe, 
and that you who are my judges, poffefs the human nature in common ; 
fo that you ffiould be fatisfied if my affertions are but affimilative of the 
truth. 

Soc. You fpeak excellently well, Timseus; and we ffiall certainly act in 
every refpett as you advife. This introdudtion, indeed, of your dilcourfc we 
wonderfully approve: proceed, therefore, with the fubfequent difputation. 

Tim. Let us declare then on what account the compofing artificer conlti- 
tuted generation and the univerfe. The artificer, indeed, was good ; but in 
that which is good envy never lubfifts about any thing which has being. 
Hence, as he was entirely void of envy, he was willing to produce all things 
as much as poffible fimilar to himfelf. If, therefore, any one receives this 
molt principal caufe of generation and the world from wife and prudent 
men, he will receive him in a manner the mod perfect and true. For, as 
the Divinity was willing that all things ffiould be good, and that as much as 
poffible nothing ffiould be evil; hence, receiving every thing vifible, and 
which was not in a ffiite of refi, but moving with confufion ' and diforder, 

\ he 

which an eflence unfigured, uncoloured, and untouched firll receives, and where alfo the plain 
of truth is fituated, as it is written in the Phaedrus. A third kind of truth is that which is con¬ 
nate with fouls, which conies intoconta& with being through intelligence, aud fcience fubfifting 
in conjun&ion with the objects of fcience : for the light pertaining to the foul is the third from the 
intelligible j fince the intelle&ual is filled from the intelligible, and that pertaining to the foul 
from the intelle<5lual order. This truth, therefore, fubfifting in fouls, mull be now affumed, 
fmee we have admitted a corresponding faith, and not that which is irrational,.and deflitute of all 
logical confideralion; and the one inuft be conjoined with intclligibles, but the other with 
fenfibles. 

1 Plato being willing to indicate the providence of the demiurgus pervading the univerfe, toge¬ 
ther with the gifts of intellect and the prefence of foul, and to (how the magnitude of the good 
which thefe impart to the world, furveys prior to this the whole corporeal confiitution by itfelf, 
and how, thus confidcred, it is confided and difortlered j that alfo, beholding by itfclf the order 
proceeding from foul and demiurgic ornament, we may be able to define what a corporeal nature 
is in itfelf, and what orderly diftiibution it is allotted from fabrication. The world, indeed, 
always had a fubfiftcncc, hut difcourfe divides the thing generated from the maker, and produces 
according to time things which i'ubfift at once’ together, becaufe every thing generated is a com - 

polite. 
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he reduced it from this wild inordination into order, confidering that fuch a 
coudud was by far the beft. For it neither ever was lawful, nor is, for the 
beft of caufes to produce any other than the mod beautiful of effe&s. In 
consequence of a reafoning 1 procefs, therefore, he found that among the 
things naturally visible 2 there was nothing, the whole of which, if void of 
intelligence, could ever become more beautiful than the whole of that which 
is endued with intelleft: and at the fame time he difcovered, that it was 
impoffible for intellect to accede to any being, without the intervention of 
foul. Hence, as the refult of this reafoning, placing intelledt in foul and 
foul in body, he fabricated the univerfc ; that thus it might be a work natu¬ 
rally the moll; beautiful and the beft. In this manner, therefore, according 

polite. To which we may add, that demiurgic fabrication being twofold, one being corporeal, 
and the other ornamental, Plato, beginning from the ornamental, very properly reprefents every 
thing corporeal moved in a confuted and difordered manner, becaufc fuch is its motion from 
itfelf when conlidered as not yet animated by an intellectual foul. 

It alfo deferves to be noticed that Plato, in giving fubfiftence to the confufed and difordered, 
prior to the fabrication of the world, imitates the antient theologifts. For, as they introduce the 
battles and feditions of the Titans againft the Olympian Gods, fo Plato pre-fuppofes thefe two, 
the unadorned, and the fabricator of the world, that the former may be adorned and participate of 
order. They, however, introduce thefe theologically ; for they oppofe the powers that prefide 
over bodies to the Olympian deities: but Plato philofophically; for he transfers order from the 
Gods to the fubje&s of their government. 

1 The demiurgus of the univerfc, through the plenitude of his power, fabricates different 
things by different powers ; for, fince he comprehends in himfelf the caufe of all fabrications, he 
after one manner gives fubfiftence to the whole world, and after another to its parts. Hence, by 
one intelligence he adorns the whole world, and generates it collectively, according to which 
energy the world alfo is one animal; but by reafoning he produces its parts, and thefe as wholes, 
becaufc he is the demiurgus of total natures, viz. of total intellect, total foul, and all the bulk of 
body. fn conference of this, when compofmg parts, he is faid to fabricate by reafoning. For 
reafoning here fignifies a diftributive caufe of things; fince it is not the reafoning of one doubt¬ 
ing. For neither does art doubt, nor fcicnce; but artifts and the fcientific then doubt when 
they are indigent of their proper habits. If thefe, therefore, do not doubt when they are perfeCl, 
can it be fuppofed that intellect doubts, or the fabricator and father of the univerfe? 

2 That is, intelligibles : for that thefe are vifible is evident from the words of Plato further on, 
where he fa\s—“ \\ h.«tever ideas intellect perceived in animal itfelf,&c. But that thefe are 
naturally vifible will be evident, as Piv.clus beautifully obferves, if we confider that fomc things are 
vifible to us, and others according to nature. And the things, indeed, which are vifible to us, 
are iti their own nature dark and obfeure; but things naturally vifible are truly known, and are 
imp endent with divine light. And fuch are intelligibles. 

to 
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to an affimilative reafon, it is ncceffary to call the world an animal, endued 
with intclledl, and generated through the providence of Divinity. 

This being determined, let us confider what follows; and, in the next 
place, after the fimilitude of what animals the compofing artificer conftituted 
the world. Indeed, we mud by no means think that he fafhioned it fimilar 
to fucli animals as fubfift in the form of a part, or have a partial fubfiftence : 
for, if it had been affimilated to an imperfeft animal, it certainly would not 
have been beautiful. But we fhould rather eftablifh it as the moil fimilar of 
all things to that animal, of which other animals, both confidered feparately 
and according to their genera, are nothing more than parts. For this, 
indeed, contains all intelligible animals comprehended in itfelf; juft as this 
world contains us and the other animals which are the objefts of fight. For, 
the Divinity being willing to affimilate this univerfe in the mofl exquifite 
degree to that which is the moil: beautiful and every way perfeift of intelligible 
objefts, he compofed it one vifible animal, containing within itfelf all fuch 
animals as are allied to its nature. Do we therefore rightly conclude that 
there is but one univerfe ; or is it more right to affert that there are many 
and infinite ? But indeed there can be but one, if it be only admitted that it 
is fabricated according to an exemplar. For that which comprehends all 
intelligible animals whatever can never be the fecond to any other. For 
another animal again would be required about thefe two, of which they 
would be parts'; and it would be more proper to affert that the univerfe is 
affimilated to this comprehending third, rathei than to the other two. That 
the world, therefore, from its being Angular or alone, might be fimilar to all- 
perfeft animal—on this account the artificer neither produced two nor 
infinite worlds; but heaven, or the univerfe, was generated and will be one 
and only begotten. 

But fince it is ncccffary that a corporeal nature fhould be vifible and tan¬ 
gible, and fince nothing can be vifible without fire, and nothing tangible 
without fomething folid, and nothing folid without earth—hence the Divi¬ 
nity, beginning to fabricate, compofed the body of the univerfe from fire 
and earth. But it is impoffible for two things alone to cohere together with¬ 
out the intervention of a third ; for a certain collective bond is lieceffary in 
the middle of the two. And that is the mofl beautiful of bonds which ren¬ 
ders both itfelf and the natures which are bound remarkably one. But the 
6 mold 
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moft beautiful analogy naturally produces this efFcCI. For when either in 
three numbers, or maffes, or powers, as is the middle to the laft, fo is the 
firft to the middle ; and again, as is the laft to the middle, fo is the middle to 
the firft : then the middle becoming both firft and laft, and the laft and the firft 
palling each of them into a middle pofition, they become all of them neceftariiy 
the fame, as to relation to each other. But, being made the fame with each 
other, all are one. If, then, it were neceflary that the univerfe Ihould be a 
fuperficies only, and have no depth, one medium would indeed be fufficicnt, 
both for the purpole of binding itfelf and the natures which it contains. 
But now it is requifite that the world (hould be a folid ; and folids are never 
harmonized together by one, but always with two mediums. Hence, the 
Divinity placed water and air in the middle of fire and earth, and fabricated 
them as much as poftible in the fame ratio to each other; fo that fire might 
be to air as air to water; and that as air is to water fo water might be to 
earth. And from this conjunction and compofition he rendered the world 
vifible and tangible. Hence, from things of this kind, which are four in 
number, it muft be confeffed that the body of the univerfe was generated 
through analogy, confpiring into friendfhip with itfelf from their conjunc¬ 
tion, and fo aptly cohering in all its parts, as to be indifioluble except by 
its artificer, who bound it in this union and conlent. 

The compofition of the world, therefore, received one whole of each of 
thefe four natures. For its compofing artificer conftituted it from all fire, 
water, air, and earth ; leaving no part of any one of thefe, nor any power 
external to the world. For by a reafoning procefs he concluded that it 
would thus be a whole animal, in the higheft degree perfeCt from perfect 
parts : that, betides this, it would be one, as nothing would be left from 
which any other fuch nature might be produced ; and laftly, that it would 
be neither obnoxious to old age nor difeafe. For he perceived that the heat 
and cold from which bodies are compofed, and all fuch things as poftefs 
vigorous powers, when furrounding bodies externally, and acceding to them 
unfeafonablv, diflolve their union, and, introducing difeates and old age, 
caufe them to perifh by decay. Hence, through this caufe and this reafon¬ 
ing procefs, he fabricated the univerfe one whole, compofed from all wholes, 
perfect, undecaving, and without difeafe. He likewife gave to it a figure 
becoming and allied to its nature. For to the animal which was deftined to 
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Comprehend all animals in itfclf. that figure muft be the moft becoming 
which contains within its ambit all figures of every kind. Hence, he 
fafliioned it of a fphcrical ftiape, in which all the radii from the middle arc 
equally diftant from the bounding extremities ; as this is the moil perfe£t of 
all figures, and the moft fimilar to himfelf. For he confidered that the fimilar 
was infinitely more beautiful than the diffimilar. 

Befides this, he accurately polifhed the external circumference of the 
fpherical world, and rendered it perfectly fmooth r . Nor was the addition 
of eyes * requifite to the univerfe ; for nothing vifible remained external to 

itfelf. 

1 Tt is well obferved here by Proclus, that, the whole univerfe being luminous, it is moft lucid 
according to its external fuperficies, and full of divine fplendour. For through this the poets alfo 
place Olympus at the extremity of the world, this being entirely luminous and felf-fplendid. 

There a white fplendour fpreads its radiance round, 

fays Ilomer. Rut of this luminous fnbfiftencc fmoothnefs is a fymbol. Why, therefore, are 
the extremities of the univerfe fmooth? We reply, That it may be fpontaneoufly conjoined 
with foul and intellect, and that it may be harmonioufly adapted to fupermundane lights, 
through its (imilitude to them. Smoothnefs, therefore, is fignificant of extreme aptitude, 
through which the univerfe is able to receive the illuminations proceeding from intelleft and 
foul ■, juft as mirrors, by their fmoothnefs, receive the reprefentations of things. Prod us fur¬ 
ther obferves, that a mirror was a {Turned by antient theologifts as a fymbol of the aptitude 
of the univerfe to be filled with intelle&ual illumination. Hence, fays he, they fay that 
Vulcan made a mirror for Bacchus, into which the God looking, and beholding the image 
of himfelf, proceeded into the whole of a divifible fabrication. And you may fay that the 
fmoothnefs of the external furface of the univerfe, which is now mentioned by Plato, reminds 
us of the above-mentioned catoptric apparatus. The whole body of the univerfe, therefore, being 
externally fmooth, becomes connate with its own intellect, and with that of the detniurgus. 
Hence, poets eftablifii the demiurgus on the lofty fummit of the world, which is allotted from 
him fuch an aptitude, in order to its participation of intelligible caufes. 

a By thefe words, fays Proclus, Plato appears to do nothing elfe than to take away from the 
univerfe a divifible life, and divifible organs, which being fufpended from us defeend into gene¬ 
ration, or the whole of a vifible nature. For, while we remain on high, we are in no want of 
any one of thefe multiform lives and divifible inftruments; but our lucid vehicle is fufficient, 
which contains in itfelf unitedly all the fenfes. As, therefore, when we are liberated from gene¬ 
ration we are purified from every life of this kind, what ought we to think rcfpe&ing the 
univerfe? Is it not this, that it has one fimple life, to which the whole of it is excited, and 
that it is equally on all fides prepared to he filled with one life ? Or ought we not much more 
to admit thefe things of the univerfe? For wholes are more divine than parts, and things which 
comprehend than thofe which are comprehended. 

Plato, however, mud not he fuppofed in what he now fays to deprive the world of fenfe; for, ac- 
*Vol. ii. 3 Q cording 
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itfelf. Nor were ears neceffary; as there was nothing externally audible. 
Nor was the univerfe inverted with furrounding air, that it might be indi¬ 
gent of refpiration. Nor, again, was it in want of any organ through which 
it might receive nutriment into itfelf, and difcharge it when concodled: for 
there was no poffibility that any thing could either accede to or depart 
from its nature, fince there was nothing through which fuch changes could 
be produced. For, indeed, the univerfe affords nutriment to itfelf through 
its own confumption ; and, being artificially fabricated, fuffers and a<3s all 
things in itfelf, and from its own peculiar operations. For its compofing 
artificer confidered that it would be much more excellent if fufficient to 
itfelf, than if indigent of foreign fupplies. But he neither thought that 
hands 1 were neceffary to the w’orld, as there was nothing for it either to 

receive 

cording to him, the world is an animal, and an animal is characterized by fenfe. In order, there- 
fore, to underftand what the nature of that fenfe is which the world pofleffes, it will be necefiary 
to make the following divifion. Of fenfe, therefore, the firft and nioft principal is that which 
imitates intellect For every where things which rank as firft poftefs an imitation of things prior 
to them. Hence, that is conjoined with firft natures which has a fenftble perception of itfelf, 
comprehended in itfelf, not palling from one thing to another, for this would be divided fenfe, nor 
proceeding to externals, for this is imperfeft, but poflefting the whole of that which is fenlible 
in itfelf, and which may be rather called confcioufnefs than fenfe. The next to this is that which 
proceeds indeed, and does not abide like the former, but yet proceeds according to a perfect 
energy, and always, on all fides, fimilarly apprehends that which is known 5 which is likewife 
purified from all paflion, and from all that imbecility which is peculiar to divifible and material 
organs. The third is that which is palfive to things external, and is mingled from paflion ami 
knowledge; originating, indeed, from paflion, but ending in knowledge. The laft fenfe is that 
with which a molt obfeure knowledge is prefent, which is full of paflion, and is proximate to 
phyfical fympathy, as not knowing the forms of fenlibles; as, for inftance, that what operates 
is hot or cold, but that what falls upon it is alone pleafant or painful; for fuch is the fenfe of 
plants, as Timaeus informs ns in the courfe of this dialogue, being the apprehenfion of that 
which is alone pleafant and painful from things fenlible. Senfc, therefore, thus fupernally pro¬ 
ceeding, the world is fenfitive according to the firft fenfe. For it is vilible, and an eye, according 
to the whole of itfelf, fince the fun alfo is called an eye, and each of the ftars. The world, 
therefore, is wholly fight and the thing feen, and is truly to be comprehended by fenfe and opinion. 
Hence, it contains all-perfect knowledge, indivifible fenfe, and is itfelf fenlible, the inltrmnent 
of fenfe, and fenfe; jull as alfo its artificer is intellect, intelligence, and the intelligible. And 
as it comprehends partial bodies in its whole body, fo likewife it contains many fenfes in its total 
fenfe. 

1 Thefe things, fays Proelus, are by no means in the univerfe, though after another manner 
it contains both fenfe and motion. For, fince every thing fenfible is comprehended in it, and it 
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receive or reject; nor yet feet, nor any other members which are fubfervient 
to progreiTion and reft. For from among the leveti fpecies of local motion 
he fele&ed one, which principally fubfifts about intelled: and intelligence, 
and affigned it to the world as properly allied to its furrounding body. 
Hence, when he had led it round according to fame , in fame, and in itfelf, 
he caufed it to move with a circular revolution. But he feparated the other 
fix motions from the world, and framed it void of their wandering progref- 
fions. Hence, as fuch a converfion was by no means indigent of feet, he 
generated the univerfe without legs and feet. When, therefore, that God 
who is a perpetually reafoning divinity cogitated about the God who was 
deftined to fubfift at fome certain period of time, he produced his body fmooth 
and equable; and every way from the middle even and whole, and perfect 
from the compofition of perfetft bodies. But, placing foul in the middle of 
the world, he extended it through the whole; and befides this, he exter¬ 
nally inverted the body of the univerfe with foul; and, caufing circle to re¬ 
volve in a circle, eftablifhed the world one fingle, folitary nature, able 
through virtue to converfe with itfelf, indigent of nothing external, and fuf- 
ficicntly known and friendly to itfelf. And on all t'nefe accounts he ren- 

is itfelf the fir ft fenfible, it lias alfo one fenfe conjoined with fenfible of this kind; juft as the 
intelligence of the demiurgus is conjoined with the whole of the intelligible, in confequence of 
which he is faid by Orpheus to ahforb the univerfe in bimfelf. After this manner, therefore, 
the world abforbs itfelf by the fenfible perception of itfelf, and comprehends the thing known by 
a connate knowledge. It alfo pofTcfTes powers which rule over, and are the guardians of, all 
things; and thefe are its hands. It likewife pofleffes perfective orders, which are analogous 
to nutritive parts; and receives vivific caufcs which corrcfpond to the members of refpiration. 
Further ftill, it alfo contains other powers, fome of which fill it with unapparent caufes, and others 
council it w ith intelligible light. And of thefe powers, fome are analogous to fight, and others 
to hearing. With this fenfe it likewife poflefTcs an analogous motion; for, as it polled'cs a fenfible 
perception of itfelf, To alfo it contains motion in itfelf, and a revolving about itfelf; and both 
thefe according to the fimilitude of its paradigm. For in Phanes, or animal itfelf, there is intel¬ 
ligence verging to itfelf, a life converted to itfelf, and a knowledge not fubfifting according to 
tranfition and divifion, but felf-perfeA, and united with intclligibles themfelves. For fuch is the 
intellcft which is there, which in confequence of its being abforbed in ftipereflenlial light may¬ 
be faid to energize prior to energy; becaufe, according to the Chaldaic oracle, it has not pro¬ 
ceeded, but abides in the paternal profundity, and in the adytum, according to a filence which 
is nourifhed by Deity. 
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dered the univerfe a happy 1 God. But indeed the artificer did not produce 
foul, as we juft now began to fay, junior to body: for he who conjoined 
thefe would never permit that the more antient nature fhould be fubfervient 
to the younger. But we, as being much converfimt with that which cafually 
occurs, affert things of this kind in an affimilative way; while, on the con¬ 
trary, the artificer of the world conftituted foul both in generation and virtue 
prior to, and more antient than, body, as being the proper lord and ruler of 
its fervile nature ; and that in the following manner: 

From an efience impartible % and always fubfifting according to famenefs 

of 

1 .The happinefs of any .being is the proper perfection of that being ; and hence, as the per¬ 
fections of beings differ, fo alfo do their felicities. A felicity, therefore, in the prefent cafe 
mu ft be affumed, adapted to the univerfe. For, fince the world is fufpended from a paternal 
intellect and a total fabricative energy, and lives according to thofe caufcs, it is happy in a degree 
confequent to thefe. The world, therefore, living according to the will of the father, and pre- 
ferving immutably the intellectual good which is thence imparted, is very juftly faid to be happy. 
But the firfl form of felicity, fays Proclus, and which is all-perfeCt, is that of the world. The 
fecond is that of the mundane Gods, whom Plato in the Ph&'drus calls happy divinities, follow¬ 
ing the mighty Jupiter. The third is that which fubfifts in the genera fuperior to our nature, viz. 
angels, daemons, and heroes; for the felicity of each of thefe is different. The fourth is that 
which fubfifts in undefiled fouls, who make blamelefs defeents into mortality, and exhibit an in¬ 
flexible and untamed life; fuch as were the fouls of Hercules, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, &c. 
The fifth is the felicity of partial fouls; and this is multiform : for a foul the attendant of the 
moon is not happy after the fame manner as the foul that is fufpended from the folar order; hut 
as the form of life is different, fo alfo the perfeClion is limited by different meafures. And the laft 
form of felicity is that which is feen in irrational animals. 

a The Orphic writers, fays Proclus, (in Tim. p.184.) do not predicate the impartible of every 
intelligible or intelle&ual order, but, according to them, there is fomething better than this ap¬ 
pellation; juft as, with refpeCt to other names, they do not adapt king and father to all orders. 
Where, then, {hall we firft perceive the indivifible according to Orpheus, that we may thus under- 
ftand the divinely intellectual conception of Plato ? Orpheus, therefore, eftablifhing one demi- 
urgus of all divided fabrication, w ho is analogous to the one father that generates total fabrication, 
produces from him the whole mundane intellectual multitude, the number of fouls, and corporeal 
compofitions. This demiurgus, (viz. Bacchus) therefore, generates all thefe unitedly; but the 
Gods who are placed about him divide and feparate his fabrications. Orpheus fays, that all the 
other fabrications of this divinity were feparated into parts by the diftributive Gods, but that his 
heart alone was preferved indivifible by the providence of Minerva. For, as he gave fubfiftence 
to intelle&s, fouls and bodies, and fouls and bodies receive in themfelves much divifion and repa¬ 
ration into parts, but intellect remains united and undivided, being all things in one, and com¬ 
prehending 
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of being, and from a nature divifible about bodies, he mingled from both a 
third form of effeuce, having a middle fubfiftence between the two. And 
again, between that which is impartible and that which is divifible about 
bodies, he placed the nature of fame and different. And taking thefe, now 
they are three, he mingled them all into one idea. But as the nature of dif¬ 
ferent could not without difficulty be mingled in fame , he harmonized them 
together by employing force in their conjunction. But after he had min¬ 
gled thefe two with effence, and had produced one from the three, he again 
divided this whole into becoming parts ; at the fame time mingling each part 
from fame , different , and effence. But he began to divide as follows :—In the 
firfi: place, he received one part from the whole. Then he feparated a 
fecond part, double of the firfi; afterwards a third, fefquialter of the fecond, 
but triple of the firfi: then a fourth, double of the fecond ; in the next place 
a fifth, triple of the third ; a fixth, ofluple of the firfi:; and laflly a feventh, 
tvventy-feven times more than the firfi. After this, he filled up the double 
and triple intervals, again cutting off parts from the whole ; and placed them 
lo between the intervals, that there might be two mediums in every interval; 

prehemling in one intelligence total intctligibles,—hence he fays, that intellectual effence alone, 
and an intellectual number, were faved by Minerva. For, fays he. 

The intellectual heart alone was faved: 

openly denominating it intellectual. If, therefore, the indivifible heart is intellectual, it will 
evidently be intellect and an intellectual number; not that it will, indeed, be every intellect, 
but that which is mundane; for this is the indivifible heart, fince the divided God was the fabri¬ 
cator of this. But Orpheus calls intellect the indivifible effence of Bacchus; and denominates 
his prolific power that life which is diftribulcd about body, which is phyfical and productive of 
feeds, and which he fays Diana, who prefides over all the generation in nature, and leads into 
light phyfical rcafons, fupernally extends as far as to fubterranean natures. All the remaining 
body of the God is, according to Orpheus, mythologically confidered as the cotnpofition pertain¬ 
ing to the foul, and is divided into feven parts. “ All the parts into which they divided the boy 
were feven*,” fays the thcologift, fpcaking concerning the Titans; juft in the fame manner as 
Timaeus divides the foul into feven parts. And, perhaps, when Timteus fays that foul is extended 
through the whole world, he reminds us of the Orphic Titanic divifion, through which not only 
the foul is fpread round the univerfe like a veil, but is alfo extended through every part of it. 
With great propriety, therefore, docs Plato call that eficnce impartible which is proximately 
placed above foul, following the Orphic fables, and wiihing, as it were, to be an interpreter of 
what is faid in lire myllcries. 

* 'F.vrra h vravra ^rgyj xeufou tif-fMipwavro £rrw e Srotsyoj wrpi TwvTtTatav. 
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and that one of thefe might by the fame part exceed one of the extremes, 
and be exceeded by the other; and that the other part might by an equal 
number furpafs one of the extremes, and by an equal number be furpafl'ed 
by the other. But as from hence fefquialter, lefquitertian, and fefquioftave 
intervals were produced, from thofe bonds in the firft: fpaces, he filled with 
a fefquiodtave interval all the fefquitertian parts, at the fame time leaving a 
part 1 of each of thefe. And then again the interval of this part being 

* It is well obfcrved here by Proclus, (in Tim. p. 211.) that from each of the fpheres from 
which the univerfe confifts there are certain defluxions which extend as far as to the fubterranean 
regions, and alfo certain dregs mingled together, of the elements themfelves, pofleflTmg much of 
the tumultuous, dark and material, but at the fame time contributing to the whole compofition 
and harmony of the world. Plato (fays he) placing the caufe of this in the foul of the univerfe 
calls it a remainder (xrippa), a term fignifieant of ultimate fubjedtion. 

Proclus further obfcrv.es, “ that theologifts alfo eftablifh about fubterranean places the powers 
bf the higheft Gods; and that Jupiter himfelf is reprefented by them as adorning thofe places in order 
to adapt them to the participation of fuch mighty Gods. That, if this be the cafe, wc ought 
touch more to think, concerning the foul of the univerfe, that it adorns every thing which 
appears to have a difordered fubliHence, poflefles the caufe of its exiftence, and arranges it in a 
becoming manner according to this caufe. For, how can it govern the univerfe, or conduct all 
things according to intehe&> \mlefs it orderly difpofes that which is difordered, and co-harmonizes 
things laft with the one life of the world ? If alfo the caufes of tlifefc prefubfift in the demiurgus, 
as Orpheus fays, what wonder is it that the whole foul which pofleffps all fuch things in a manner 
adapted to itfelf, as a divine intellect poifefles demiurgically, fliotild alfo comprehend the caufe of 
things laft in the world, and of that which is as it were the fediment of wholes? For foul prior 
to the apparent and fenfible comprehends an unapparent world/* 

Proclcvs ooncludes w ith obfcrving, that the whole number of the cflential monads in the foul 
as 105,947*; the foul thus proceeding according to all the orders of numbers. For it proceeds 
decadically indeed, that it may become the mundane foul; fmee the decad is the number of the 
world: but pentadicallv, that it may be converted to itfelf; for the pentad is felf-convcrtive. It 
alfo proceeds enneadicallv (or according to the number 9), that it may not only connect the uni- 
verfe monadically, but may proceed to the laft of things after departing from the monad : tetradi- 
cally, as collecting the quadripartite divifton of things into one, and hebdomadically (or according 
to the number 7), as converting all things to the monad, to which the hebdomad is alone re¬ 
ferred, this number being motherlcfs and mafculine. And the whole of this number is indeed 
in the foul of the world totally, viz. has a total fubliftencc; but in divine fouls, as energizing to¬ 
wards the mundane foul, it is contained totally and partially. In demoniacal fouls, as energizing 
yet more partially, it fubfifts on tliQ contrary partially and totally; and in human fouls partially 
•and gnoftically alone. 

* In the original [ivpia$e$ Ssy.a, tttvrs, exaT’ovT’aSes t£<r<ra.zes ; but from what Proclus immedi¬ 

ately after obferves, it is evident that inftead of iy.aroyrates TS<7<rzfs$ we fliould read ivvsax/tvraSzs tcchxcx- 
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affirmed, a comparifon is from thence obtained in terms of number to num¬ 
ber, fubfifting between 256 and 243. But now the whole of that mixture 
from which thefe were feparated was confumed by fuch a fedlion of parts. 
Hence he then cut the whole of this compofition according to length, and 
produced two from one; and adapted middle to middle, like the form of the 
letter X. Afterwards he bent them into a circle, connecting them, both 
with themfelves and with each other, in fuch a manner that their extre¬ 
mities might be combined in one direCtly oppofite to the point of their 
mutual ititerfe&ion ; and externally comprehended them in a motion revolv¬ 
ing according to famenefs, and in that which is perpetually the fame. And 
befides this, he made one of the circles external, but the other internal; 
and denominated the local motion of the exterior circle, the motion of that 
nature which fubfifls according to famenefs \ but that of the interior one, 
the motion of the nature fubfifting according to difference. He likewife 
caufed the circle partaking of famenefs to revolve laterally towards the right 
hand; but that which partakes of difference diametrically towards the left. 
But he conferred dominion on the circulation of that which is fame and 
Jimilar: for he fuffered this alone to remain undivided. But as to the 
interior circle, when he had divided it fix times, and had produced feven 
unequal circles, each according to the interval of the double and triple ; as 
each of them are three, he ordered the circles to proceed in a courfe contrary 
to each other:—and three of the feven interior circles he commanded to 
revolve with a fimilar fwiftnefs; but the remaining four with a motion 
diffimilar to each other, and to the former three ; yet l'o as not to defert 
order and proportion in their circulations. 

After, therefore, the whole compofition of the foul was completed accord¬ 
ing to the intention of its artificer, in the next place he fabricated within 
foul the whole of a corporeal nature ; and, conciliating middle with middle, 
he aptly harmonized them together. But foul 1 being every way extended 

1 Soul proceeding fupernally as far as to the laft recedes «f the earth, and illuminating all 
things with the light of life, the world being converted to it, becomes animated from its extre¬ 
mities, and alfo according to its middle, and the whole of its interval. It alfo externally enjoys 
the intellectual illumination of foul. Hence foul is faid to obtain the middle of the univerfe, as 
depofiting in it its powers, and a fvmbol of its proper prefencc. It is alfo faid to extend itfelf to 
the extremities of heaven, as vivifying it on all tides; and to inveft the univerfe as with a veil, as 
pofleffng powers exempt from divifible bulks. 
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from the middle to the very extremities of the univerfe, arid inventing it 
externally in a circle, at the fame time jherfelf revolving ‘ within hcrlelf, 
gav.e rife to the divine commencement of an unceafing and wife life, through 
the whole of time. And, indeed, the body of the univerfe was generated 
vifible; but foul is invifible., participating of a rational energy and harmony 2 , 
and fubfifting as the bell of generated natures, through its artificer, who is 
the beft of intelligible and perpetual beings. Since, therefore, foul was 
.compofed from the mixture of the three parts fame , different , and effence, 
and was diftributed and bound according to analogy, herlelf at the fame time 
returning by a circular energy towards herfelf; hence, when (he touches 5 
upon any thing endued with a diffipated effence, and when upon that which 
js indivifible, being moved through the whole of herfelf, flse pronounces con¬ 
cerning the nature of each—afferts what that is with which any thing is the 
fame + , from what it is different, to what it is related, where it is lituated, 

how 

f Plato here evidently evinces, that the converfion of the foul to herfelf is a knowledge of her¬ 
felf, of every thing which the contains, and of every thing prior to and proceeding from her. 
For all knowdedge may be faid to be a converfion and adaptation to that which is known; and 
hence truth is an harmonious conjunction of that which knows with the object of knowledge. 
Converfion, however, being twofold, one as to the good , and the other as to being , the vital 
converfion of all things is dire&ed to the good , and the gnoftic to being. 

3 Harmony has a threefold fubfiftence; for it is either harmony itfelf\ i. e. ideal harmony in a 
-divine intellect ; or -that which is jirjl harmonized , and is fuch according to the whole of itfelf j or 
that which is fecondarily harmonized , and partly participates of harmony. The firft of thefe mud 
be afiigned to intellect, the fecond to foul, and the third to body. 

3 Plato calls the gnoftic motions of the foul touchings , indicating by this their immediate 
apprehenfion of the objects of knowledge, and their impartible communion with them. Since, 
however, one of the circles, viz. the dianoetic pow'er, knows intelligibles, and the other, i. e. 
the doxaftic pow'er, fenfibles, what is it which fays that thefe objc&s arc different from each other, 
and that the one is a paradigm, but the other an image ? We reply, that in the fame manner as 
the common fenfe knows vifibles and audibles, the former through fight, and the latter through 
hearing, and, in confequence of afferting that thefe are different from each other, muft neceffarily 
have a knowledge of both,—fo this reafon of which Plato now' fpeaks, being different from the two 
circles, afferts through the whole foul fqme things concerning intelligibles, and others concerning 
fenfibles. For, in as much as the foul is one effence, Hie polfeffes this one gnoftic energy, which 
he calls reafon: and hence we fimply fay that the whole foul is rational. 7 his reafon then is the one 
knowledge of the foul, which through the circle of fampnefs uud.erftand? an impartible effence, 
and through the circle of difference that which is diffipated. 

4 The foul of the world, fays Proclus (in Tim. p. 234.) comprehends all fenfibles, together with 
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how it fubfifts; and when any thing of this kind happens either to be or to 
fuffer both in things which are generated and in fuch as poffefs an eternal 
famenefs of being. Reafon indeed, which is becoming 1 to be true according 
to famenefs, when it is converfant as well with different as fame, evolving 
itfelf without voice or found in that which is moved by itfelf; when in this 
cafe it fubfifts about a lenfible nature, and the circle characterized by differ¬ 
ence properly revolving, enunciates any circumftance to every part of the 
foul with which it is connected ; then liable and true opinions and belief 
are produced. But when again it evolves itfelf about that which is logiflic *, 
and the circle of famenefs aptly revolving announces any particular thing, 

intellect 

every thing which they either do or fuffer. For, fince the univerfe is one animal, it fympathizes 
with itfelf, fo that all generated natures are parts of the life of the world, as of one drama. Juft as 
if a tragic poet fhould compofe a drama in which Gods make their appearance, and heroes and 
other perfons fpcak, and fhould permit fuch players as were willing, to utter the heroic fpeeches, 
or the fpeeches of other characters, he at the fame time comprehending the one caufe of all that 
is faid. Thus ought we to conceive refpeCting the whole foul: that giving fubfiftcnce to all the 
life of the world, this life being one and various, and fpeaking like a many-headed animal with 
all its heads, partly in Grecian and partly in Barbaric language, it comprehends the caufes of all 
generated natures; knowing particulars by univerfals, accidents by eflences, and parts by wholes, 
but all things (imply by the divinity which it contains. For a God fo far as a God knows things 
partial, contrary to nature, and in fhort all things, even though you (hould fay matter itfelf. For 
every thing, whatever it may be, is one, fo far as it proceeds from the one. The knowledge, there¬ 
fore, of all things (imply and direClly, is divine. 

1 This reafon is the one power of the offence of the foul, according to which the foul is one, juft 
as it is twofold according to the fame and different. This reafon, therefore, being one, knows 
according to famenefs. For it does not at one time know' the intelligible, and at another time a 
fcnfible nature, like our reafon, which is unable to energize about both according to the fame. 
Plato very properly fays of this reafon, that it is becoming to be true (axnfies ytyvo/iEvcsj) about in- 
telligibles and fenfiblcs, but is not abfohitely true like intelleft, in confequence of its tranfitive 
knowledge according to both thefe. Ilmce, by aliening that it knows according to famenefs , he 
(ignifies the difference between the knowledge of a divine and partial foul; but when he fays 
that it is lccaniug to be true, he indicates the difference between the knowledge of foul and 
intelleft. You may alfo fay, that it is becoming to be* true, as being tranfitive in its twofold know¬ 
ledges; but that it is line a, ceding to the fame, as always comprehending the whole form of every 
thing which it knows, and not like our reafon evolving every form, but with refpeft to every 
thing which it fees beholding the whole at once. For we fee every thing according to a part, and 
•:;>! according to famenefs. 

1 It appears from the comment of Proclus on this part, that we fhould read xoyexTtxov, and not 
\oyinov as in all the printed editions of the Tim reus. Proclus alfo well obferves, that by logiflic , 
here, wc mull underftand the intelligible ; for Plato oppofes this to the Jbjiblc. He adds, that 
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intelleft and feience are neceffarily produced in perfection by fuch an opera¬ 
tion. Whoever, therefore, aflerts that this 1 is ingenerated in any other 
nature than foul, afferts every thing rather than the truth. 

But when the generating father underftood that this generated refemblance 
of the eternal Gods 1 moved and lived, he was delighted with his work, and 
in confequence of this delight confidered how he might fabricate it flill more 
fimilar to its exemplar. Hence, as that is an eternal animal, he endeavoured 
to render this univerfe fuch, to the utmoft of his ability. The nature in¬ 
deed of the animal its paradigm is eternal, and this it is impolTible to adapt 
perfectly to a generated cifeft. Hence he determined by a dianoetic energy 
to produce a certain movable image of eternity : and thus, while he was 
adorning and diftributing the univerfe, he at the fame time formed an 

Plato appears to call the intelligible the logiflic, after the fame manner as he afterwards calls the 
fenjible , fenjitive , (to ccioCotov, aicSnTmov). For the fenjible is motive of fenfe, and the intelligible of 
the reafoning of the foul. After this he obferves as follows : “ By aptly revolving we mud under- 
fland the intellectual, the unimpeded in tranfition, the circular, and the confummation of vigour, 
perfection in intelleCtions, the energizing about a divine nature, the beneficent, and moving about 
the intelligible as a centre —“ haltening to conjoin yourfeif with the centre of rcfounding light,” 
fays fome one of the Gods. By intelleSl Plato here fignifies intellect according to habit. For 
intellect is threefold: the firlt, that which is divine, fuch as the demiurgic; the fecond, that which 
is participated by the foul, but is at the fame time eflential and felf-perfeCt; and the third, that 
which fubfifis according to habit, and through which the foul is intellectual. Science here lig¬ 
nites the firlt knowledge filled from intelligibles, and which has an undeviating and immutable 
fubfillence. But it differs from intellect, fo far as intellect is beheld in fnnplc projections alone 
of the foul; for through this the foul underltands at once the whole of every thing which is the 
objcCt of intelleCtion. For an energy at once collective is the peculiarity of intellect; but that 
of fciencc confills in a knowledge from caufe; fincc the compofition and divifion of forms con- 
Ititute the idiom of feience. 

' By tits, fays Proclus, we mull umlorlland intellcSl and feience. Every thing, therefore, which 
is the recipient of intellect and fciencc, of opinion and faith, is foul. For all the knowledges of 
the foul are rational and trnnfitive. And becaufe they are rational, indeed, they are exempt from 
irrational powers; but, bccaufe they are tranfitive, they are fubordinate to intellectual knowledge. 
"For, if feience and intellect arc in intelligibles, they are not iogencratal in them, as Plato here fays 
they are in the foul. 

2 By the eternal Gods here we ntufl not underhand, as Proclus well obferves, the mundane Gods ; 
for Plato docs not alone fpeak of the corporeal nature of the univerfe, but alfo difeourfes about it 
as animated, and an intellectual animal, which comprehends in ilfelf the mundane Gods. We 
muft underhand, therefore, that the world is the refemblance of the intelligible Gods : for it is 
filled from them with deity, and the prosrrcffions into it of the mundane are as it were certain 
rivers and illuminations of the intelligible Gods. 
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eternal image flowing according to number, of eternity abiding in one ; a d 
which receives from us the appellation of time. But befides this he fabri¬ 
cated! the generation of days 1 and nights, and months and years, which had 

no 

1 What day and night, month and year, are, lays Proclus, and how thefe are faid to he parts 
of time, but was and will be fpecies, and not parts, requires much difeuffion and profound con- 
(idcration. If then we fliould fay that day is air illuminated by the fun, in the firft place, we 
fhould fpeak of fomething which takes place in day, and not that which day is; for, when we fay 
that the day is long or fhort, wc certainly do not predicate an increafe ordecreafe of the air; and, 
in the next place, it is difficult to devife how this will be a part of time. But if we fay that day 
is the temporal interval according to which the fun proceeds from the eaft to the weft, wc (hall 
perhaps avoid the former obje&ions, but w r e fliall fall into more impervious difficulties. For 
whether, Purveying this interval itfelf without relation to the fun, we fay that it is day, how doesf 
it happen, fincc the fame interval is every where according to the fame, that day is not every where ? 
And if wc confider this interval in connexion with the folar motion, if it is (imply fo confidered, 
day will always be in the heavens, and there will be no night j’and how is it poffible that a part 
of time fliould not be every where? for night, day, and month, are here clearly faid to be parts of 
time. But if we conned; this interval with the circulation of the fun, not (imply, but aflert that 
day is the portion of the fun’s courfe from eaft to w'eft, but night that portion which is produced 
by his courfe from weft to eaft, the heavens will not poflefs thofe nights and days w hich are faid 
to be parts of time; and it is alfo evident that neither will they poflefs months and years. But 
we aflert of time, both confidered according to the whole of itfelf, and every part of its procreflion, 
that it is prefent to the whole world : for one and the fame now is every where the fame. It is 
ncceflary, therefore, that day and the other parts of time ftiould he every where the fame, though 
they are participated partiblv, and with divulfion by fenfible fabrications. Afligning, therefore, to 
thefe a more principal fubfiftence, conformably to the cuftom of our father *, we muft fay, that 
night and day are demiurgic meafures of time, exciting and convolving all the apparent and un- 
apparent life and motion, and orderly diflrihution of the inerratic fphere : for thefe are the true 
parts of time, arc prefent after the (anic manner to all things, and comprehend the primary caufe 
of apparent day and night, each of thefe having a different fubfiftence in apparent time ; to which 
alfo Timazus looking reminds us how time was generated together with the world. Hence he 
fays in the plural number nights and days, as alfo months Midyears. But thefe arc obvious to all men: 
for the unapparent citufcs of thefe have a uniform fubfiftence prior to things multiplied, and which 
circulate infinitely. Things immovable alfo fubfift prior to fuch as are moved, and intellectual 
natures are prior to fenfibles. Such, therefore, muft be our conceptions of night and day accord¬ 
ing to their firft fubfiftence. 

By month we muft underfland that truly divine temporal nicafurc which convolves the lunar 
fphere, and every termination of the other (• circulation. But year is that which perfects and 
connects the whole of middle fabrication, according to which the fun is fecn poflefling the 

* Meaning his preceptor Syrianus, as being his true father, the father of his foul. 

■f Viz. of the circulation about the zodiac. 
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no fubfiftence prior to the univerfe, but which together with it rofe into 
existence. And all thefe, indeed, are the proper parts of time. But the 
terms it was and it will he, which exprefs the fpecies of generated time, are 
transferred by us to an eternal efience, through oblivion of the truth. For 
we affert of fuch an efience that it was, is, and will he; while according to 
ti uth the term it is is alone accommodated to its nature. But we fhould 
affirm, that to have been and to be hereafter are expreffions alone accommo¬ 
dated to generation, proceeding according to the flux of time: for thefe 

greateft ftrength, and meafuring all things in conjun£tion with time. For neither day nor night, nor 
month, is without the fun, nor much more year, nor any other mundane nature. I do not here 
fpeak according to the apparent fabrication of things alone, for the apparent fun is the caufe of 
thefe meafures, but alfo according to that fabrication which is unapparent. For, afeending higher, 
we (hall find that the more true* fun meafures all things in conjunction with time, being itfelf 
in reality time of time, according to the oraclef of the Gods concerning it. For that Plato not 
only knew thefe apparent parts of time, but alfo thofe divine parts to which thefe are homonymous, 
is evident from the tenth book of his Laws. For lie there aflerts that we call hours and months 
divine, as having the fame divine lives, and divine intellects prefiding over them, as the univerfe. 
But, if he now fpeaks about the apparent parts of time, it is by no means wonderful; becaufe now 
his defign is to phyfiologize. Let thefe, therefore, be the parts of time, of which fome are 
accommodated to the inerratic Gods, others to the Gods that revolve about the poles of the 
oblique circle, and others to other Gods, or attendants of the Gods, or to mortal animals, or 
the more fublime or more abjeCt parts of the univerfe. 

But Plato fays that was and will be are fpecies and not parts of time, in the fame manner as 
days and nights, and months and years : for by thefe he reprefents to us thofe divine orders which 
give completion to the whole feries of time ; and on this account he calls them parts of time. 
But was and will be are entirely beheld according to each of thefe; and hence they are certain 
fpecies, not having as it were a peculiar matter; I mean a diurnal or noCturnal matter, or any 
other of this kind. If then thefe are the fpecies of time which was generated together with the 
world, there was no generation prior to the world. Neither, therefore, was there any motion: 
for in every motion there are thefe fpecies of time, becaufe there are prior and poderior. But, if 
there was not motion, neither was there inordinate motion. In vain, therefore, do the followers 
of Atticus fay, that there was time prior to the generation of the world, but not fubfidingin order: 
for where time is there alfo there is pad and future; and where thefe are, was and will be mud 
likewife be found. But was and will be arc fpecies of time generated by the deminrgus : and 
hence time was not prior to the fabrication of the world. Proclus after this obferves, that was 
indicates the perfective order of time, but will be the unfolding, in the fame manner as is , the 
connective order of time. For time unfolds things which yet are not, conneCts things prefent, 
and perfeCts things pad, and introduces a boundary to them adapted to their periods. 

* Viz. the fun confidcred according to its fubfiflence in the fupermundane order of Gods. 

t Viz. one of the Chaldsean Oracles. 
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parts of time are certain motions. But that which perpetually fubfifts the 
fame and immovable, neither becomes at any time older or younger; neither 
has been generated in fome period of the part, nor will be in fome future 
circulation of time; nor receives any circumftance of being, which genera¬ 
tion adapts to natures hurried away by its impetuous whirl. For all thefe 
are nothing more titan fpccies of time imitating eternity, and circularly 
rolling itfelf according to number. Befnies this, we likewife frequently 
afifert that a thing which was generated, is generated: that what fublifts in 
becoming to be, is in generation ; that what will be, is to be; and 
that non-being is not : no one of which affertions is accurately true. But 
perhaps a perfect difcuffion of thefe matters is not adapted to the prefent 
deputation. 

But time 1 was generated together with the univerfe, that being produ¬ 
ced together they might together be diffolved, if any diffolution thou Id ever 

happen 

' Plato, fays Proclus, aflerts that time was generated together with the univerfe, animated and 
endued with intellect, bccaufe the world firft participates of time according to foul and according 
to a corporeal nature. But when he fays, “ that, being produced together, they may together be 
dilfolved, if any diftblution {hould ever happen to thefe,” he clearly {hows that the univerfe is 
unbegotten and incorruptible. For, if it was generated, it was generated in time ; but, if it w'as 
generated together with time, it was not generated in time : for neither is time generated in time, 
left there {hould he time prior to time. If, therefore, the univerfe was generated together with 
time, it was not generated*: for it is necelfitry that every thing which is generated {hould be 
poftcrior to time j but the univerfe is by no means pofterior to time. Again, if everything 
which is dilfolved, is dilfolved on a certain time, but time cannot be dilfolved in a part of itfelf, 
time can never be dilfolved; fo that neither will the univerfe be dilfolved, fince it is indilfoluble, 
as long as time is indilfoluble. Time alfo is indilfoluble through the fimplicity of its nature, 
unlefs fome one {hould denominate the contrariety which arifes through its proceffion from, and 
regreflion to, the demiurgus, generation and diffolution: for thus alfo the univerfe polfelfes dif¬ 
folution and generation according to enufe. Juft, therefore, as if fome one, wilhing to indicate 
that the circulations of the other nature + are odd in number, {hould fay that the heptad is con- 
fubfiftent with them, that if at any time the heptad {hould become an even number, thofe circu¬ 
lations alfo may become even, fignifying that the circulations will never be changed into an even 
number,—after the fame manner mu ft we conceive refpe&ing the all-various indilfolubility of the 
world and of time, in confcquencc of time polfefiing an indilfoluble nature. Onecaufe, there¬ 
fore, of time being generated together with the univerfe is, that the univerfe may be indilfoluble 

'* Viz. it was not generated according to the ufual acceptation of the word generated, 
t Viz. the circulations about the zodiac. 
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happen to thefe. And time was generated according to the exemplar of 
an eternal nature, that this world might be the moft fimilar poflible to fuch 
a nature. For its exemplar is permanent being, through the whole of eter¬ 
nity ; but the univerfe alone was generated, />, and will be , through the 
whole of time. After this manner, therefore, arid from fuch a dianoetic energy 
of Divinity about the generation of time *, that he might give birth to its 
flowing fubfiftence, he generated the fun and moon, and the five other ftars, 
which are denominated planets, for the purpofe of diftinguifhing and guard¬ 
ing the numbers of time. But the Divinity, as foon as he had produced the 
bodies of thefe ftars, placed them, being feven in number, in the fevcn cir¬ 
culations formed by the revolution of the nature diftinguifhed by difference . 
The moon, indeed, he fixed in the firft circulation about the earth ; the fun in 
the fecond above the earth ; the ftar called Lucifer *, and that which is facred 
to Mercury, in circulations revolving with a fwiftnefs equal to the fun, to 
whom at the fame time they are allotted a contrary power; in confequence 

and perpetual; but a fecond caufe is, that it may become moft limilar to its paradigm. Hove, 
therefore, does the univerfe become more fimilar to its paradigm animal itfelf (auro £uo\) through 
time? Becaufe, fays Plato, as the intelligibles from which animal itfelf confifts receive all the 
power of eternity, which is unific, and conne&ive, and fubfifts at once, colle6tivcly and unitedly, 
fo the world receives partibly and divifibly all the meafured motion of time; through which it 
was, and is, and will be, not pofiefiing thefe three in the whole of time, but each in a part 
of time. 

1 The one monad itfelf of time (fays Proclus) is an all-perfe& number; but from this 
monad there is alfo in each of the celeftial revolutions a proper meafure, Saturnian, or Jovian, 
or Lunar, receiving its peculiarity from the foul and motive deity contained in each of the fpheres. 
For one number is adapted to the fun, another to a horfe, and another to a plant; but the mun¬ 
dane number is common to all that the world contains. Hence alfo we fay that the fame time 
is every where. For the world has one life, in the fame manner as it has one nature, and one 
intellect. But if it has one life, it has alfo one temporal meafure. And as, with refpeft to the 
parts which it contains, each lives according to the nature which fubfifts in the world as a whole, 
fo alfo it is meafured according to total time; and this is the common mealure of all things. But 
after this monad there is a triad, of which the fummit is the meafure of the firft circulation, viz. 
of the motion of the inerratic fphere; but the middle is the meafure of the revolutions of the 
planets, (for there is one life, one period, and one time, reftoring things to their priftinc condi¬ 
tion, of all the planets as of one animal), and the third is the meafure of the circular motion in 
generation. For through this the mutations of the elements, and the oppofilion and regeneration 
of the things moved, again receive their fubfiftence. But, after this triad, time proceeds according 
to different numbers, meafuring wholes, and bounding all things by appropriate meafures. 

* Venus. 
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of which, thefe ilars, the Sun, Lucifer, and Mercury, mutually comprehend 
and are mutually comprehended by each other in a fimilar manner. But 
with refpe£t to the other '• liars, if any one Ihould think proper to invefligate 
their circulations, and through what caufes they are eftabliflied, the labour 
would be greater than that of the difcourfe itfelf, for the fake of which they 
were introduced. An accurate difculfion, therefore, of thefe particulars may, 
perhaps, be undertaken by us hereafter, if convenient leifure Ihould fall to 
our lot. 

When, therefore, each of the natures neceflary to a joint fabrication of 
time had obtained a local motion adapted to its condition, and their bodies 
became animals through the connecting power of vital bonds, they then 
learned their preferibed order ; that according to the oblique revolution of 
the circle of difference , which moves in fubjeCtion to the circle of famenefs , 
thcle orbs Ihould, by their revolution, partly form a more ample and partly 
a more contracted circle ; and that the orb which formed a leffer circle Ihould 
revolve fwifter ; but that which produced a greater, more flow :—but that 
in confcquence of the motion of the circle of famenefs , the orbs which circu- 

1 By the otherJlars, fays I’roclus, Plato means Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn; and by the word 
ejlablijheily he tignities the perpetual and incorruptible fabrication of them. After this Procfus 
obferves, that it is here requilite to call to mind the order of all the mundane fpheres, which is 
as follows:—‘The inerratic fphere ranks as a monad, being the caufe to all mundane natures of an 
invariable fubtitlence. But of the triad under this monad, viz. Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the fir ft is 
the caufe of conncfled comprchenfion, the fccond of fymmetry, and the third of feparation. 
And again, the moon is a monad, being the caufe of all generation and corruption ; but the triad 
confifts from the elements* in generation under the moon; and the planets whofe courfe is equalf 
fubtitl between thefe. And the Sun, indeed, unfolds truth into light, Venus beauty, and Mer¬ 
cury the fymmetry of rcafons, or the productive principles of nature. Or, you may fay that 
the Moon is the caufe of nature to mortals, flic being the felf-confpicuous Image of fontal | 
nature. But the Sun is the demiurgus of every thing fentible, fince he is alfo the caufe of feeing 
and being feen. Mercury is the caufe of the motions of the phantafy; for the fun gives fubtift- 
ence to the pliant:*(tic ejjence. Venus is the caufe of the appetites of detire; and Mars of all 
natural irafcible motions. Jupiter is the common caufe of all vital, and Saturn of all gnotlic 
powers. For all the irrational forms are divided into thefe, and the caufes of thefe are compre¬ 
hended in the celeftial fpheres. 

* Viz. from tire, air, and water. 

f Viz. Mercery and Venus fubtift between the triad Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and the Moon. 

1 Viz. of Nature, considered as fublittiug in its divine caufe Rhea. 
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late moft fwiftly, comprehending other orbs as they revolve, fliould them- 
felves appear to be comprehended by the revolution of the more flow. But 
all thefe circles revolve with a fpiral motion, becaufe they are agitated at 
one and the fame time in two contrary directions : and in confequence of 
this, the fphere endued with the flowed revolution is neared: to that to which 
its courfe is retrograde, and which is the fwifted of all. And that thefe 
circles might poflefs a certain confpicuous meafure of flownefs and fwiftnefs 
with reference to each other, and that the motion of the eight circulations 
might be manifed, the Divinity enkindled a light which we now denomi¬ 
nate the Sun r , in the fecond revolution from the earth; that the heavens 

might 

1 Plato, fays Proclus, here delivers the one and the leading caufe of apparent time. For, as 
the demiurgus gives fubfiftetice to unapparent, fo the fun to apparent time, which meafures the 
motion of bodies: for the fun, through ‘light, leads into the apparent every temporal interval, 
bounds all periods, and exhibits the meafures of reftorations to a priftine date. Very properly, 
therefore, does Plato call the fun a confpicuous meafure , as efpecially unfolding the progreffion * 
of time into the univerfe, according to number. For it has a more accurate period than the five 
planets, being freed from advancing and receding motions, and alfo revolves more accurately than 
the moon, in confequence of always bounding its progreffions to the north and fouth, according 
to the fame fign. But, if it has a more accurate period, it is defervcdly faid to be the meafure of 
meafures, and to know from itfelf the periodic meafures of the other planets, the ratios which 
they contain, and the fwiftnefs of fome of them compared with others. It alfo imitates in a 
greater degree than the other planets the permanency of eternity, through perpetually revolving 
after the fame invariable manner. Such then is its difference with refpeft to the planets. 

But the fun is after another manner a more confpicuous meafure of the inerratic fphere; fincc 
this fphere alfo has a certain appropriate meafure, and an appropriate interval, and one invariable 
number of its proper motion. The folar light, however,, makes this meafure, and all the evo¬ 
lution of apparent time, confpicuous and known. Hence Plato fays “ that thefe circles might 
poffefs a certain confpicuous meafurefor though there is a certain meafure in the other flars, 
yet it is not confpicuous. But the fun unfolds into light both other intelligibles and time itfelf. 
You mud not, however, fay, that the folar light was therefore generated for the fake of mea- 
furing; for how is it poffible that wholes can have a fuhfiflcnce for the fake of parts, governing 
natures for the fake of the governed, and things eternal for the fake of fuch as are corruptible? 
But we fliould rather fay that light manias total time, pofilfling an unfolding power, and calls 
forth its fupernnmdane monad, and one meafure, to a menfuration of the periods of bodies. It 
is the light of the fun, therefore, which makes every thing that is moved to have a confpicuous 
nieafure. And this, indeed, is its total good. But after wholes it alfo fecondarily benefits parts; 
for it gives the generation of number and a meafure to fuch things as are fit participants of thefe. 

* In the original mpiofay, but the fenfe requires we fliould read Tfpoofov. 
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might become eminently apparent to all things, and that fuch animals 
might participate of number as arc adapted to its participation, receiving 

numerical 

For irrational natures arc dcfl.itulc of thefe; but the genera of daemons follow the periods of the 
Gods, and men become partakers of number and meafure. The communications, therefore, of 
the fan, fupernally beginning from wholes, defeend as far as to parts, conferring good through 
light. And if, commencing from things apparent, you are willing to fpeak of tilings unappa- 
rent, the fun illuminates the whole world, makes the corporeal nature of it divine, and the whole 
of it to be totally filled with life. It alfo leads fouls through undefiled light, and imparls to 
them an undefiled and elevating power, and by its rays governs the world. It likewife fills fouls 
with empyrean fruits. For the order of the fun proceeds fupernally from fupernumdane natures; 
and hence Plato does not here give fubfiflenee to its light from a certain place, but fays that the 
demiurgus enkindled it, as forming this fpherc from his own eflcnce, and emitting from the folar 
fountain a divulfed and nafeent life; which alfo thcologifls aflert concerning the fupernumdane 
firmaments. On this account, alfo, Plato appears to me to deliver a twofold generation of the 
fun; one together with the feven governors of the world, when he fafhions their bodies and 
places them in their revolving fpheres; but the other the enkindling of its light, according to 
which he imparls to it fupernumdane power. For it is one thing to generate itfclf by itfelf, the 
whole bulk of the fun, and another to generate it together with a governing idiom, through 
which it is called the king of every thing vifible, and is eftabliflied as analogous to the one foun¬ 
tain of good. For, as the good itfelf \ being belter than the intelligible , illuminates both intellect 
and the intelligible, fo the fun, being better than the vifible eflence, illuminates fight, and what¬ 
ever is vifible. But if the fun is above the vifible eflcnce, it will have a fupermundane nature: 
for the world is vifible and tangible, and poflefles a body. We mud, therefore, furvey the fun 
in a twofold refpeft; as 011c of the feven mundane governors, and as the leader of w holes, as 
mundane and as fupermundane, according to which alfo he illuminates with divine light. For, 
as the good generates truth, which deifies both the intelligible and intellectual orders; as Phanes, 
according to Orpheus, emits intelligible light, which fills all the intellectual Gods with intelli¬ 
gence ; and as Jupiter enkindles an intellectual and demiurgic light in all fupermundane natures, 
fo the fun illuminates every .thing vifible through this undefiled light. But that w hich illuminates 
is always in an order more elevated than the things which are illuminated. For neither is the 
good intelligible, nor is Phanes intellectual, nor Jupiter fupermundane. From this reafoning, 
therefore, the fun being fupernumdane emits the fountains of light. And the mod my flic of 
difeourfes place the whole nrJe of the fun in the fupermundane order; for there a folar world and 
total light fubfifl, as the oracles of the Chalda ans fay, and as I am perfuaded. And thus much 
concerning thefe particulars. 

Proc lus afterw ards, near the end of his commentary on this part, obferves, that if by the 
heavens here we underfland that w hich is moved in a circle, the fun does not illuminate the 
whole of this: for there are fli.ulows there, through the obfeurations of the ftars and the 
moon. Put nothing hi the world is pure from Ibadow, (as neither is there any thing mundane 
pure Irom matter, fupermundane natures alone being without fliadow and immaterial,) except 
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numerical information from the revolution of a nature fimilar and the fame. 
From hence, therefore, night and day arofe; and through thefe revolving 
bodies the period of one moil wife circulation was produced. 

And month indeed was generated, when the moon having run through 
her circle parted into conjunction with the fun. But year , when the fun 
had completely wandered round his orb. As to the periods of the other 
ftars, they are not underftood except by a very few of mankind ; nor do the 
multitude diftinguifti them by any peculiar appellation ; nor do they meafure 
them with relation to each other, regarding the numbers adapted to this 
purpofe. Hence, it may be faid, they are ignorant that the wanderings of 
thefe bodies are in reality time ; as thefe wanderings are endued with an 
infinite multitude, and an admirable variety of motions. But it is eafy to 
conceive, that a perfeft number of time will then accomplifh a perfedl year, 
when the eight circulations concurring in their courfes with each other be¬ 
come bounded by the fame extremity ; being at the fame time meafured by 
the circle fubfifting according to famenefs. But the ftars, whofe revolutions 
are attended with a proceflion through the heavens, were generated, that 
the whole of this vifible animal the univerfe might become moft fimilar to 
the moft perfeft intelligible animal from an imitation of a perpetual nature. 

the fun. Hence, the fun is truly fhadowlefs and without generation, every thing elfe receiving 
at different times different illuminative additions. Why, then, fome one may fay, was not the 
light of the fun enkindled in the firft of the periods from the earth? Becaufe, I reply, the efful¬ 
gence of the fun is of itfelf incommenfurate with generation ; but the moon, exifling as a medium, 
and firft receiving his light, renders it more commenfurate with generation. For, as Ariftotle 
fays, the moon is, as it were, a leffer fun. And it is requifite that what is proximately above gene¬ 
ration fhould not be the moft fplcndid and luminous. For it is not lawful that a thing of this 
kind fhould approach to that which is dark; but what is proximate to the darkncfs of generation 
imift ncceflarily be luminous in a fecondary degree, always pofleffing, indeed, its proper light, 
but evincing a mutation in its participation of a more excellent light. It is likewife requifite that 
it fhould exhibit this mutation in an orderly manner, that through this mutation it may be the 
paradigm of that very mutable nature which matter introduces to generated things. 

But that the ftars, and all heaven, receive light from the fun, may be eafily perceived. For 
that which is common in many things derives its fubfiftence from one caufe, which is either 
exempt or coordinate; and the coordinate caufe is that which firft participates of that form. But 
that firft participates in which this form efpecially fubfifts the firft. If, therefore, light cfpe- 
cially fubfifts in the fun, the fun w ill be the firft light, and from this the light in other things will 
be derived. 
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And indeed the artificer fabricated other forms, as far as to the generation 
of time, according to the fimilitude of the world’s exemplar. 

But as the univerfe did not yet contain all animals in its capacious recep¬ 
tacle, in this refpeft it was diflimilar to its exemplar. Its artificer, therefore, 
fupplied this defedt by imprefling it with forms, according to the nature of 
its paradigm. Whatever ideas, therefore, intelledt perceived by the diano- 
etic energy in animal itfelf, fuch and fo many he conceived it neceflary for 
the univerfe to contain. But thefe ideas are four: One, the celeftial 
genus of Gods ; another, winged and air-wandering ; a third, the aquatic 
form ; and a fourth, that which is pedeflrial and terrene. The idea, there¬ 
fore, of that which is divine, or the inerratic fphere, he for the moll: part 
fabricated from fire, that it might be moll fplendid and beautiful to behold. 
And as he meant to aflimilate it to the univerfe, he rendered it circular; 
placed it in the wifdom of the bell nature ; ordered it to become the at¬ 
tendant of that which is beft ; and gave it a circular diflribution about the 
heavens, that it might be a true world, adorned with a fair variety in its 
every part. But he adapted to each of the divine bodies two motions; one 
by which they might revolve in fame according to fame, by always cogitating 
the fame things in tbemfclves about fame ; the other through which they 
might be led with an advancing motion from the dominion of the fame and 
fimilar circulation. 'He likewife rendered them immovable and liable as to 
the other five motions, that each of them might become in an eminent degree 
the beft. And on this account fuch of the ftars as are inerratic were 
generated, which are divine animals; and, in confequence of this, always 
abide revolving in that which is fame. But, the ftars, which both revolve and 
at the fame time wander iu the manner we have deferibed above, were pro¬ 
duced next to thefe. But he fabricated the earth the common nourilher of 
our exiftcnce ; which being conglobed about the pole extended through the 
univerfe, is the guardian and artificer of night and day, and is the firft 
and mod antient of the Gods which are generated within the heavens. 
But the harmonious progreflions of thefe divinities, their concurfions with 
each other, the revolutions and advancing motions of their circles, how 
they are fituated with relation to each other in their conjunctions and oppo- 
(itions, whether dire<51 among themfelves or retrograde, at what times and 
in what manner they become concealed, and, again emerging to our view, 
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caufe terrotyand exhibit tokens of future events to fuch as are able to dii- 
cover their fignification—of all this to attempt an explanation, without in- 
Ipefting the refemblances of thefe divinities, would be a fruitlefs employ¬ 
ment. But of this enough ; and let this be the end of our difcourfe con¬ 
cerning the nature of the vifible and generated Gods. 

But to fpeak concerning the other daemons 1 , and to know their generation, 
is a talk beyond our ability to perform. It is, therefore, neceffary in this 

cafe 

* Plato here calls the fublunary Gods who proximately prefide over, and orderly diftribute, the 
realms of generation, daemons ; for a God who proximately prefides over any thing is a daemon 
according to analogy. 

Proclus, in fpeaking concerning daemons who fill up all the middle fpace between Gods 
and men, obferves as follows:—“ There is a triad which conjoins our fouls with the Gods, pro¬ 
ceeding analogous to the three * primary caufes of things, though Plato is accufiomed to call the 
whole of it d emoniacal. For the angelic preferves an analogy to the intelligible, which firft un¬ 
folds itfelf into light from the arcane and occult fountain of things ; on which account it alfo 
unfolds the Gods, and announces their occult nature. The demoniacal is analogous to infinite 
life; and hence it proceeds every where according to many orders, and poffefles various fpecies 
and a multitude of forms. But the heroic fubfifts according to intelleft and a convertive energy; 
and hence it is the infpeftivc guardian of purification, and a magnificently operating life. Again, 
the angelic proceeds according to the intelleftual life of the demiurgus ; and hence it alfo iseflen- 
tially intelleftual, and interprets and tranfmits a divine intelleft to fecondary natures. The demo¬ 
niacal governs according to the demiurgic providence and nature of wholes, and rightly gives com¬ 
pletion to the order of ali the world. But the heroic fubfifts according to a providence convertive 
of all thefe. Hence this genus is fublime, elevates fouls on high, and is the caufe of the grand 
and robuft. And fuch are the triple genera which arc fufpended from the Gods, viz. from the 
celeftia! Divinities, and from the infpeftfve guardians of generation. For about each of thefe- 
Gods there is an appropriate number of angels, daemons, and heroes: for each is the leader of a 
multitude which receives tire form of its ruling Deity. And on this account the angels, daemons, 
and heroes of the celeftial Gods are celeftial; of the Gods that prefide over generation, they are 
generative ; of thofe that elevate fouls on high, they are anagogic ; of thofe that arc immutable, 
they arc immutable ; and foon. And again, in thofe Gods of an anagogic charafteriftic, the 
angels, daemons, and heroes of the Saturnian Gods are (aturninc, but thofe of the Solar Gods 
are folar. And in thofe that are vivific, the attendants of the Lunar Deities arc lunar, and of 
the Mercurial Gods, mercurial: for they derive their appellations from the Deities from which 
they are fufpended, as being continuous with them, and receiving one idea with remiftion. And 
why is this wonderful, fince partial louts alfo, knowing their prefiding and leading Gods, call 
themfelves by their names ? Gr, w hence did the jEfcuIapiuses, the Bacchuses, and the Diofcuri 

* Viz. Being, life, and intellect, which confidered according to their fi-.ft fubfifience form the intelligible 
triad, or the firft proceOion from the ineffable principle of things. See the Parmenides. 
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cafe to believe in antient men ; who being the progeny of the Gods, as they 
themfelvcs aflert, mud have a clear knowledge of their parents. It is im- 
poffible, therefore, not to believe in the children of the Gods, though they 
fhould fpeak without probable and neceffary arguments : but as they declare 
that their narrations are about affairs to which they are naturally allied, it 
is proper that, complying with the law, we thould affent to their tradition. 
In this manner, then, according to them, the generation of thefe Gods is to 
be deferibed : 

That Ocean and Tcthys were the progeny of heaven and earth. That 
from hence Phorcys, Saturn, and Rhea, and fuch as fubfift together with 
thefe, were produced. That from Saturn and Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, and all 
fuch as we know are called the brethren of thefe defcended. And laftly, 
others which are reported to be the progeny of thefe. When, therefore, all 
fuch Gods as vifibly revolve,and all fuch as become apparent when they pleafe, 
were generated, the Artificer of the univerfe thus addreffed them : “ Gods 
of Gods 1 , of whom I am the demiurgus and father, whatever is generated 

by 

receive their appellations ? As, therefore, in the celeftial Gods, fo alfo in thofe that prefide over 
generation, it is requifite to fnrvey about each of them a coordinate, angelic, demoniacal, and 
heroic multitude; the number fufpended from each bearing the name of its monad, fo that there 
is a celeftial God, daemon, and hero. With refpe& to Earth, alfo, Ocean, and Tethys, it is 
requifite to confider that thefe proceed into all orders, and in a fimilar manner other Gods. For 
there is a Jovian, Junonian, and Saturnian multitude, which is denominated through the fame 
name of life. Nor is there any thing abfurd in this, fince we call man both intelligible and fen- 
fible, though the reftoration to their priftinc condition is in thefe more abundant. A-nd thus 
much in common concerning the generation-producing Gods and dtemons, that, conjoined with 
the Gods, \vc may alfo furvey the difeourfe about daemons: for Plato comprehends each of the 
genera in the fame names. And he feems to call the fame powers both daemons and Gods on 
this account, that we may underftand that the daemoniaca! genus is fufpended at the fame time 
together with thefe Gods, and that we may alfo adapt the names as to Gods. This he alfo docs 
in other places, indicating the every way extended nature, of the theory, and the^ye of fciencc 
furveying all things together and in conne&ion.” 

1 The fcope of this fpccch, fays Proclus, is, as we have faid, to infert demiurgic power and 
providence in the mundane genera of Gods, to lead them forth to the generation of the remain¬ 
ing kinds of animals, and to place them over mortals, analogoufty to the father of wholes over 
the one orderly diftribution of the univerfe. For it is neceftary that fome things fhould be primarily 
generated by the demiurgic monad, and others through other media; the demiurgus, indeed, pro¬ 
ducing all things from himfclf, at once and eternally, but the things produced in order, and firft 
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by me is indifToluble, fucli being my will in its fabrication. Indeed every 
thing which is bound is dUToluble ; but to be willing to difiolve that which 

is 

proceeding from him, producing, together with him, the natures pofterior to themfelves. Thus, 
for inftance, the celeftial produce fublunary Gods, and thefe generate mortal animals; the de- 
miurgus at the fame time fabricating thefe in conjunction with the celeftial and fublunary Divini¬ 
ties. For in fpeaking he underflands all things, and by underftanding all things he alfo makes 
the mortal genera of animals; thefe requiring another proximate generating caufe, fo far as they 
are mortal, and through this receiving a progreftion into being. But the character of the words 
is enthufiaftic, (billing with intellectual intuitions, pure and venerable as being perfected by the 
father of the Gods, differing from and tranfeending human conceptions, delicate, and at the fame 
time terrific, full of grace and beauty—at once coneife and perfectly accurate. Plato, therefore, 
particularly ftudies thefe things in the imitations of divine fpeeches; as he alfo evinces in the 
Republic, when he reprefents the Mufes fpeaking fublimely, and the prophet afeending to a lofty 
feat. He alfo adorns both thefe fpeeches with concifenefs and venerablcncfs, employing the 
accurate powers of colons, direCtly fhadovving forth divine intclleCtions through fuch a form of 
words. But in the words before us he omits no tranfcendency either of the grand and robuft in 
the fentences and the names adapted to thefe devices, or of magnitude in the conceptions and the 
figures which give completion to this idea. Befides this, alfo, much diftinCtion and purity, the 
unfolding of truth, and the illuftrious prerogatives of beauty, are mingled with the idea of mag¬ 
nitude, this being efpccially adapted to the fubjeCt things, to the fpcaker, and to the hearers. 
For the objc&s of this fpecch are, the perfection of the univerfe, an aftimilation to all-perfeCl 
animal, and the generation of all mortal animals; the maker of all things at the fame time pre- 
fubfilling and adorning all things, through exempt tranfcendency, but the fecondary fabricators 
adding what was wanting to the formation of the univerfe. All, therefore, being great and 
divine, as well the perfons as the things, and fhining with beauty and a diftinCtion from each 
other, Plato has employed words adapted to the form of the fpeech. 

Homer alfo, when energizing enthufiaftically, reprefents Jupiter fpeaking, converting to him- 
felf the twofold coordinations of Gods, becoming himfelf, as it were, the centre of all the divine 
genera in the world, and making all things obedient to his intellcCtion. But at one time he con¬ 
joins the mullitude of Gods with himfelf without a medium, and at another through Themis as 
the medium. 

But Jove to Themis gives command to call 

The Gods to council. 

This Goddefc pervading every where collects the divine number, and converts it to the demi¬ 
urgic monad. For the Gods are both feparate from mundane affairs, and eternally provide for all 
things, being at the fame time exempt from them through the higheft tranfcendency, and extend¬ 
ing their providence every where. For their unmingled nature is not without providential energy, 
nor is their providence mingled with matter. Through tranfcendency of power they are not filled 
with the fubjeCts of their government, and, through beneficent will, they make all things fimilar 
to themfelves; in permanently abiding, proceeding, and in being feparated from all things, 

being 
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is beautifully harmonized, and well compofed, is the property of an evil 
nature. Hence, fo far as you are generated, you are not immortal, nor in 

every 


being fimilarly prefent to all things. Since, therefore, the Gods that govern the world, and the 
daemons the attendants of thefe, receive after this manner unmingled purity and providential 
adminiftration from their father; at one time he converts them to himfelf without a medium, 
and illuminates them with a fcparate, unmingled, and pure form of life. Whence alfo I think 
he orders them to be feparated from all things, to remain exempt in Olympus, and neither con¬ 
vert themfclves to Greeks nor Barbarians; which is juft the fame as to fay, that they muft tranf- 
cend the twofold orders of mundane natures, and abide immutably in undefiled intellection. But 
at another time he converts them to a providential attention to fecondary natures, through Themis, 
and calls upon them to direCt the mundane battle, and excites different Gods to different works. 
Thefe Divinities, therefore, efpccially require the aftiftance of Themis, who contains in herfelf the 
divine laws according to which providence is intimately conne£ted with wholes. Homer, there¬ 
fore, divinely delivers twofold fpeeches, accompanying the twofold energies of Jupiter; but Plato 
through this one fpeech comprehends thofe twofold modes of difeourfe. For the demiurgus ren¬ 
ders the Gods unmingled with fecondary natures, and caufes them to provide for, and give exift- 
ence to, mortals. But he orders them to fabricate in imitation of himfelf: and in an injunction 
of this kind both thefe are comprehended, viz. the unmingled through the imitation of the father, 
for he is feparate, being exempt from mundane wholes; but providential energy, through the com¬ 
mand to fabricate, nourifti and increafe mortal natures. Or rather, we may furvey both in each \ 
for in imitating the demiurgus they provide for fecondary natures, as he does for the immortals \ 
and in fabricating they are feparate from the things fabricated. For every demiurgic caufe is ex¬ 
empt from the things generated by it; but that which is mingled with and filled from them is 
imbccil and inefficacious, and is unable to adorn and fabricate them. And thus much in com¬ 
mon refpe&ing the whole of the fpeech. 

Let us then, in the firft place, confider what we are to underftand by “ Gods of Gods,” and 
what power it poffeffes: for that this invocation is collcftive and convertive of multitude to its 
monad, that it calls upwards the natures which have proceeded to the one fabricator of them, 
and inferts a boundary and divine meafure in them, is clear to thofe who are not entirely unac¬ 
quainted with fuch'like difeourfes. But how thofe that are allotted the world by their father are 
called Gods of Gods, and according to what conception, cannot eafily be indicated to the many ; 
for there is an unfolding of one divine intelligence in thefe names. Proclus then proceeds to 
relate the explanations given by others of thefe words ; which having rejected as erroneous, he 
very properly, in my opinion, adopts the following, which is that of his preceptor, the great 
Syrianus. All the mundane Gods are not fimply Gods, hut they arc wholly Gods which par¬ 
ticipate: for there is in them that which is feparate, unapparent, and fupermundane, and alfo 
that which is the apparent image of them, and has an orderly eftablifliment in- the world. And 
that, indeed, which is unapparent in them is primarily a God, this being undiftributed and one; 
but this vehicle which is fufpended from their unapparent effence is feeondarily a God. For if, 
with refpefr to us, man is twofold, one inward, according to the foul, the other apparent, which 
we fee, much more muft both thefe be afferted of the Gods; fince Divinity alfo is twofold, one 
6 unapparent 
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every rcfpecl indiffoluble : yet you fhall never be diffolved, nor become iub- 
jedt to the fatality of death; my will being a much greater and more excel¬ 
lent bond than the vital connectives with which you were bound at the 
commencement of your generation. Learn, therefore, what I now fay to 
you indicating my defire. Three genera of mortals yet remain to be pro¬ 
duced. Without the generation of thefe, therefore, tire univerfe will be 
imperfect; for it will not contain every kind of animal in its fpacious extent. 
But it ought to contain them, that it may become fufficiently perfect. Yet 
if thefe are generated, and participate of life through me, they will become 
equal to the Gods. That mortal natures, therefore, may fublift, and that 
the univerfe may be truly all, convert yo.urfelves, according to your nature, 
to the fabrication of animals, imitating the power which I employed in your 
generation. And whatever among thefe is of fuch a nature as to deferve the 
fame appellation with immortals, which obtains fovereignty in thefe, and 
willingly purfues juftice, and reverences you—of this I myfelf will deliver 
the feed and beginning : it is your bufinefs. to aceomplilh the reft; to weave 1 

together 

unapparent and the other apparent. This being the cafe, we mull fay that “ Gods of Gods’* 
is addrefied to all the mundane Divinities, in whom there is a connexion of unapparent with appa¬ 
rent Gods; for they are Gods that participate. In fhort, fince twofold orders are produced by 
the demiurgus, fome being fiipermundane and others mundane, and fome being without and 
others with participation,—if the demiurgus now addrefied the fupermundane orders, he would 
have alone faid to them, “ Gods:” for they are without participation, arc feparate and unappa¬ 
rent :—but fince the fpecch is to the mundane Gods, he calls them Gods of Gods, as being parti¬ 
cipated by other apparent Divinities. In thefe alfo daemons are comprehended ; for they alfo are 
Gods, a3 to their order with refpe& to the Gods, whofe idiom they indivifibly participate. Thus 
alfo Plato, in the Phaedrus, when he calls the twelve Gods the leaders of daemons, at the fame 
time denominates all the attendants of the Divinities Gods, adding, i and this is the life of the 
Gods.* All thefe, therefore, are Gods of Gods, as pofiefling the apparent conne&ed with the 
unapparent, and the mundane with the fupermundane. 

1 It is well obferved here by Proclus, that the animal fpirit (to Trveufjuz) comprehends the fum- 
mits of the irrational life, which fummits fubfift eternally with the vehicle of the foul, as being 
produced by the demiurgus; but that thefe, being extended and diftributed, make this life which 
the junior Gods weave together, being indeed mortal, becaufe the foul mufl. ncceflarily lay afide 
this diftribution, when, being reftored to her priftine fiate, (lie obtains purification, but fubfifiing 
for a much longer .time than the life of this body; and that, on this account, the foul alfo in 
Hades choofes a life of this kind. For, in confcquence of verging to a corporeal nature, (he 
receives this mortal life from the junior Gods. If thefe things then be admitted, the demiurgus 

gives 
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together the mortal ami immortal nature; by this means fabricating and 
generating animals, caufing them to increafe by lupplying them with ali¬ 
ment, and receiving them back again when diflblved by corruption.” 

Thus fpoke the demiurgus ; and again into the fame crater r , in which 
mingling he had tempered the foul of the univerfe, he poured mingling the 
remainder * of the former mixture: in a certain refpedt indeed after the 

fame 

gives fubfiftence to the fummit of the irrational life, but does not produce this life ; (ince, giving fub- 
fiftence to daemons, he certainly alfo produces the irrational life which they contain, but not this 
life which the junior Gods weave together in us; for this is alone adapted to fouls falling into 
generation. The mundane Gods, therefore, illuminate their depending vehicles with rational 
lives; for they poflefs intelle&ual fouls. But tliofe daemons who are properly defined according 
to rcafon ufe irrational powers, which they keep in fubje&ion; but our fouls much more poflefs 
a life in the vehicle, which is irrational with relation to them. It fuperabounds however by 
receiving another irrational life, which is an apoftacy from that life in the vehicle which was 
woven by the junior Gods. All that is immortal, therefore, which fouls poflefs according to an 
imitation of wholes, but the addition of the fecondary life is mortal. If, therefore, in the fummit 
of the irrational life, there is one impaflive fenfe, this in the pneumatic vehicle will generate one 
pafltve fenfe; and this latter will produce in the (belly body many and pa (live fenfes. The 
orc&ic or appetitive power, alfo, in this fummit, will produce many ore&ic powers in the fpirit, 
poflefling fomething feparate from the (belly body, and capable of being disciplined; and thefe 
will produce in the body ultimate and material appetitive powers. 

1 Viz. the vivific Goddcfs Juno. 

3 It is well obferved here by Proclus, that fouls poflefs cflential differences, and not differences 
according to energies only. For, fays he, fome fouls look to total and others to partial intellects; 
and fome employ undefiled intelleCtions, but others at times depart from the contemplation of 
true beings. Some perpetually fabricate and adorn wholes, but others only fometimes revolve 
with the Gods. And fome always move and govern fate, but others fometimes fubfift under the 
dominion of fate, and arc fubjeCt to its laws. Some are the leaders to intelligible cflence, and 
others arc fometimes allotted the order of thofe that follow. Some are divine only, and others are 
transferred into a d-i fie rent order, demoniacal, hero? cal, human. Some employ horfes that are 
good, but others fuch as are mingled from good and evil. And fome poflefs that life alone which 
they received from tlu* one fabrication of things, but others the mortal form of life, which was 
woven to their nature by the junior Gods. Some energize according to all their powers, but others 
at different times draw forth different lives. By no means, therefore, do our fouls poflefs the fame 
elfence with divinity : for the rational nature is different in the two, being in the Gods intellc&uai, 
but in our fouls mingled with the irrational; and in the middle genera it is defined according to their 
middle fubfiflcnce. In like manner, with rcfpe& to every thing elfe, fuch as rcafons, the form of 
life, intelligence and time, thefe fubfift divinely in divine fouls, but in a human manner in ours. 

Proclus alfo further obferves, that the common definition of all fouls is as follows : Soul is an 
-cflence fubfifting between true cflence and generation, being mingled from middle genera, divided 

vol. ii. 3 t into 
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fame manner', yet not fimilarly incorruptible according to the fame, bat 
deficient from the firfl in a fecond and third degree. And having thus com- 

pofed 

into effential number, bound with alt media, diatonically harmonized, living one and a twofold 
life, and being gnoftic in one and a twofold manner. 

1 Timaeus, fays Proclus, by thefe words indicates the fimilitude, fubje&ion and different pro- 
greflion of partial to total fouls. For he not only dcfcribcs their difference together with their 
alliance, according to firft and fecond demiurgic energy, nor alone according to their union with 
and feparation from the cratcr.of life, nor yet alone according to excefs or defeat of genera, but 
alfo according to the mode of mixture, which is the fame, and yet not the fame. For neither is 
the temperament of the genera fimrlar, nor the unmingling of difference; fmee this is more 
abundant in partial fouls. Hence, of the horfes in thefe, one is good, but the other contrary, and 
confiding from contraries, as it is faid in the Phasdrus, in confequence of difference having 
dominion. For the whole mixture is no longer incorruptible, according to the fame, and after 
the fame manner, but in a fecond and third degree; fince in thefe there are fubje&ion and order* 
But by incorruptible , here, we muft imdetftand the immutable, the undeviating, the inflexible,, 
the immaculate form of effence, that which is not converted to fccondary natures, and which does- 
not receive mutation, or fubjce*ion of life, that which is eftablifhed beyond the reach of mortality, 
and that which is exempt from the laws of fate: for thefe things are common to every genus of 
fouls which perpetually tranfccml generation. But the contraries of thefe are adapted to powers 
which defeend into generation, viz. a mutation of life from intelligence to a&ion, the becoming 
fometimes fubjetl to fate, and the being mingled with mortal affairs. Neither is the immovable 
prefent with thefe according to the fame, fince they fometimes proceed into generation, nor, when 
it is prefent, is it prefent after the fame manner: for that which always underflands is better than 
that which fometimes departs from its proper intelle&ion. Since, however, in thefe fouls alfo 
there is an order, and fome are undefiled, rarely affociating with generation and deferring their 
own order, but others are rolled in all-various flowers, and wander myriads of periods,—hence’ 
Timaeus indicates the difference of thefe, when he fays “ in a fecond and third degree.” For 
fouls which defeend, and become defiled with evil, are very much feparated from thofe that per¬ 
petually abide on high, and we free from evil: but fouls of a middle order are fuch as defeend 
indeed, but are not defiled-. For, vice verfa, it is not lawful to be defiled, and yet abide on high 
fince evil is not in the Gods, but in the mortal place, and in material things. 

Again, therefore, from thefe things it appears that the Srft genus of fouls is divine; for every 
where that which is the recipient of deity has a leading order, in effences, in intelle&s, in fouls- 
and in bodies. But the fecond genus is that which is perpetually conjoined with the Gods, that r 
through this, fouls which fometimes depart from may again be recalled to the Gods. The third; 
genus is that which falls into generation, but defeends wi'h purity, and changes a fubordinate 
for a more divine life, but is exempt from vice and paflions; for this genus is continuous with- 
fouls that perpetually abide on high, and are perpetually undefiled. Bui the fourth and la ft genus 
is that which abundantly wanders, which defeends as far as to Tartarus, and is again excited from 
its dark profundities, evolving all-various forms of life, employing various manners, and at different 
times different paflions. It alfo obtains various forms of animals, demoniacal, human, irrational. 
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pofed the univerfe, he diftributcd fouls equal in number to the ilars, inferting 
each in each: and caufing them to afccnd as into a vehicle ", he pointed out 

to 

but is at the fame time corre&ed by Juftice, returns from earth to heaven, and is circularly led 
from matter to intellect, according to certain orderly periods of wholes. By the words, therefore* 
t( in a certain refpc& indeed after the fame manner, yet not limilarly incorruptible according to 
the fame,” he lignifies that partial fouls are in a certain refpedt incorruptible, as for inftance, 
according to their efience alone, but that in a certain refpe<Sl they arc not incorruptible, viz. being 
mingled in their energies with all-various deftinies, and converfant with mortal things, and not 
poffcfimg thefc energies with invariable famcnefs, and entire, but fometimes more, and at others lefs, 
an all-various inequality fubfifting in fouls, according to their habitude to mortal natures, from 
which they derive the privation of incorruptibility according to life. 

1 Vulcan, who is the artificer of the whole of a corporeal effence, gives fubfiftence to the vehicles 
of the foul; for he receives fouls fent into the world from the intelligible region, and gives different 
habitations to different fouls. The demiurgus of all things alfo gives fubfiflence to thefe vehicles; 
for he is the fabricator of animals, and the completions of the univerfe, fo that he not only pro¬ 
duces fouls, but alfo produces them with their proper vehicles. As Proclus likewife well obferves* 
the conception of Plato here is truly wonderful: for he does not reprefent the demiurgus as 
fafhioning thefe vehicles from the wholenejfes which are now produced, hut he fays that he makes 
thefc, the junior Gods lending parts, and from them compofing bodies. But this is an evident 
argument, that each of thefc vehicles is in a certain refpeil felf-compofcd, and not fabricated by 
an ablation from other things, left it fhould require to be again poured back into fomething elfe. 
For every thing which fubfifts by an abfeiffion from other things, being cut off with a diminu¬ 
tion of the whole to which it belonged, muft neceffarily be returned to the whole from which it 
was cut off. For it is neeeffary that every whole in the univerfe fliould perpetually remain a 
whole: and hence every fuch vehicle is perpetual, and the fame vehicle is always fufpended from 
the foul. Befidcs, how can the foul be any longer faid to be mundane, if its vehicle is corrupted ? 
for that of which there is nothing in the univerfe cannot be mundane. For, if partial fouls are 
fuperior to a life in conjunction with vehicles, they will alfo be fuperior to divine fouls: but if they 
are inferior to fuch a life, how does the demiurgus immediately after their generation introduce 
them into thefe vehicles ? And how can they ufe them in Hades, and in the Heavens, unlefs 
they had them perpetually fufpended from their cffcnce? For, that they ufe them in Hades, is 
evident from what Socrates fays in the Phanlo, viz. that fouls afccncling into their vehicles proceed 
to Acheron: and that they alfo ule them in the Heavens, is evident from the Pha’drus, in which 
Socrates fays that the vehicles of the Gods proceed equally balanced, but thofe of the attendants of 
the Gods, with great difficulty. 

From this, alfo, we may perceive the difference between partial and divine fouls: for with 
refpeCl to the latter the demiurgus is faicl to place their bodies in their fouls, as being every way 
comprehended by them, thefe fouls not being converted to the obje&s of their government, but 
employing one immutable intelle&ion : but, with refpeCt to partial fouls, he is faid to catife thefc 
to afccnd into their vehicles; for thefe are naturally adapted to be frequently in fubje&ion to 
bodies, and to convert thcmfclves to the fubje&s of their government; when they alfo become 

3 t 2 parts 
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to them the nature of the nniverfe, and announced to them the laws of fate { 
(flowing them that the firft generation orderly diftributed to all was one, left 
any particular foul (hould be allotted a lefs portion of generation than another. 
But when he had difleminated them through the feveral inftruments of time 
adapted to each, he declared to them it was neceflary that an animal the moft 
religious of all others (hould make its appearance. But as the human nature 
is twofold, he (houed them that the more excellent kind was that which 
would afterwards be called man. And as fouls are fiom neceflity engrafted 
in bodies, and as fomething accedes to and fomething departs from fuch bodies, 
he declared to them that, in the firft place, one connate fenfe 1 produced by 

violent 

parts of the univerfe as well as their vehicles, a6t in fubfemcncy to the laws of fate, and no 
longer live with purity under the divine light of Providence. It mud likewife be obferved, that 
the demiurgus among other caufes contains that of Nature in himfelf, to which alfo he converts 
fouls. For, by (bowing Nature to fouls, he alfo beholds it himfelf. But he alone beholds 
things prior to and in himfelf. Now, therefore, he beholds Nature in himfelf, which he com¬ 
prehends fupernaturally, or according to catife. 

1 The demiurgus, fays Proclus, comprehends the whole of a material and mortal life in three 
boundaries, and eftablifhes the caufes of it in fouls, that they may obtain dominion over it: for 
dominion is not derived from any thing elfe than eflential precedency. The irrational life, there¬ 
fore, fubfifts intelleElually in the demiurgus, but rationally in foul's. Nor is this wonderful, 
fince body alfo fubfifts incorporeally in the intelligible caufes of all things. But this connate 
fenfe produced by violent paflions, of which Plato now fpeaks, is that corporeal life which is 
gnoftic of things falling upon it externally, which produces this knowledge through inftruments, 
does not fubfift from itfelf, but from the natures by which it is ufed, is mingled with material 
nialfes, and knows w-hat it knows with paflion. For it is ncceftary to fenfation, that a certain- 
agitation ftiould be produced about the inftruments of fenfe; fincc neither do the motions in the 
foul pervade every where, and as far as to the body, but there is a motion of the foul belonging to 
itfelf by itfelf, fuch as is that which is intclle&ual; nor docs every thing about the body extend as 
far as to the foul, but there is alfo a certain corporeal paftion, which through its obfeurity is not 
able to move the foul. Senfe, therefore, is produced not from all paflions, but from fuch as are 
violent, and which are attended wiih much agitation. And this is corporeal fenfe, w'hieh is 
divifible and material, and forms its judgment mingled with paflions. But there is another fenfe 
prior to this, in the vehicle of the foul, which with refpeft to this is immaterial, and is a pure 
impaflivc knowledge, itfelf fubfifting by itfelf, but which is not liberated from form, becaufe it 
alfo is corporeal, as being allotted its fubfiftence in body. And this fenfe, indeed, has the fame 
nature with the phantafyj for the being of both is common; but externally proceeding it is 
called fenfe, and abiding internally, and furveying in the fpirit (fvro» nvtvfiun) forms and figures, it 
is called phantafy. So far alfo as it is divided about the fpirit, it is fenfe. For, again, the bafts 
of the rational life is opinion; but the phantafy is the fummit of the fecond, or the irrational life. 

Opinion 
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violent paffions was neceflary to all; and, in the fecond place, love mingled 
with pleafure and grief. That after thefe, fear and anger were neceflary, 
with whatever elfe is either confequent to thefe, or naturally difcordant 
from a contrary nature. That fuch fouls as lubdue thele would live 

Opinion alfo and phantafy are conjoined with each other, and the fecond is filled from the more 
excellent with powers. But the middle of the irrational life does not receive the impreflion of the 
natures liiperior to it, but is alone the recipient of things external. It is common, however, to 
this al o to know that which is fenliblc with paflivity: but external fenfe alone pertains to things 
externally falling upon and moving it, not being able to poflefs fpefracles in itfelf, fince it is 
partible and not one ; for it is dillributed about the organs of fenfe. There is one fenfe, therefore, 
which is impaffive and common, another which is common and paffivc, and a third which is 
diflributed and paflive. The firft of thefe belongs to the firlt vehicle of the foul, the fecond, to 
the irrational life, and the third, to the animated body. 

After fenfe, Plato arranges defire. And this indeed is life, and is alfo corporeal; hut it is a life 
which perpetually unweaves the body, and affords a folace to its wants, and about which pleafure 
and pain are beheld. For thefe paffions are alfo prefent to other parts of the foul; fince you may 
perceive pleafures and pains, both in reafon and anger. But corporeal pleafure and pain are prO'- 
duced according to defire. For, with refpeft to the bodv, a way contrary to nature, and a priva¬ 
tion of life, produce pain in it; but a regreffion according to nature, and an adaptation to life, 
are the fourcc3 of its pleafure. And that which is afflicted or delighted in thefe is the defidera- 
tive part of the foul. But fince thefe two pafflons arc primary, and the fountains of the other 
paffions, as Plato fay3 in the Phdebus and the Laws, through the mixture of thefe giving a genera¬ 
tion to the other paffions lie alfo denominates love a mixture of pleafure and pain. For, fo far as 
it is converfant with the lovely, it >s prefent with pleafure, but,*fo far as it is not yet prefent with 
it in energy, it is n.ingled with pain. But he chara&erizes all the life of dtfire through love, 
becaufe this paffion is mod vehement about it. 

In the third place, therefore, he enumerates anger. Anger then is alfo life, hut a life which 
removes every thing painful, and which diflurbs the body. Excefs and defeat alfo are furveyed 
about it, fuch as raduiefs and timidity, and the things confequent to thefe, ambition and conten¬ 
tion, and all fuch particulars as take place about mortal concerns. And fuch is the order of thefe 
three generated po* ers. For as foon as the body is formed it participates of fenfe : fince it would 
not be an animal, nor would poflefs appetite, if it were not fenfitive. For appetites fuhfid i$ 
conjunction with fenfe, hut the fenfes are not entirely in conjunction with appetites ; and hence 
the animal is more characterized by the fenfitive than by'the appetitive nature. But after the 
pofllffion of fenfe the animal appears to he pleafed and pained, afflicted by the cold, hut cherifticd 
by the bandages, and led to a condition according.to nature. After delire, as age advances, the 
animal is angered : for anger is the power of a more robult nature. lienee alfo, among irrational 
animals, fuch as are more material alone live according to defire, and partake of pleafure and pain; 
but fuch as are more perfect are allotted a more iralcible life. But prior to thefe appetites, as wc 
alfo (aid of fenfe, there is a certain fummit of them in the fpirit of the foul, which fuinmit is a 
power impulfive and motive of the fpirit, guarding and connecting its eflenee, atone time extending 
and dillrihuting itfelf, and at another being led to hound and order, and meafured by reafon. 

juftly, 
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juftly, but fuch as are vanquifhcd by them unjuftly. And again, that he 
who lived well during the proper time of his life, fhould, again returning to 
the habitation of his kindred (far T , enjoy a blcffed life. But that he whole 
conduit was depraved, fhould in his (econd generation be changed into the 
nature of a woman. * That both thefe, at the expiration of a thousand vears, 
fhould return to the allotment and choice of a fecond life ; each foul receiving 
a life agreeable to its choice. That in this eledion the human loul fhould 
pafs into the life of a brute : * and that in cafe the inclination to evil 
fhould not even then ceafe, but the defilement of vice remain accord¬ 
ing to a fimilitude of the mode of generation, then the foul fhould be 
changed into the nature of a brute correfpondent to its difpolition. And 
that it fhould not be freed from the allotment of labours 2 , till, following 
• the 

1 Since Plato now difeourfes concerning fouls that are reftored to their priftine (late in their 
legitimate (tar, after their firft generation, and fays that on leaving the body they pofiefs a happy 
life, it may he afleed how this accords with what is faid in the Phaedrus? For, there, he who 
choofes a philofophic life is reftored to his priftine (late through three lives. We reply, with 
Proclus, that Plato does not here aflert that the foul paftes into that very date whence it came, 
for this is accomplifhed through three chiliads of periods, but that the foul returns to the flat 
under which it was effentially arranged, and leads a life in common with it. For it is poflible 
for thofe that are not phiiofophers to be elevated by .Juftice to a certain place in the heavens, and 
there to live in a manner adapted to their life while in a human form: for this is afierted in the 
Phsedo refpeCting the fouls of fuch as are not phiiofophers; fince the refloration to the fame con¬ 
dition again is one thing, and the afeent to the kindied ftar another. And the former of thefe 
requires three periods, but the latter may be effected by one period. The former alio leads back 
the foul to the intelligible, from which it defeended, but the latter to a fubordinate form of lifd. 
For there are meafures of felicity, and the afeent is twofold ; one, of thofe that have yet to afeend 
flill higher, and the other, of thofe that have no further flight to take. So that it is poflible for 
the foul having arrived at its kindred ftar, either to be conjoined with the mundane powers of its 
oGod, or to proceed (fill higher; but to be led back to the intelligible requires a period of three 
thoufand years. For through this the higheft flight is accompliflied. 

* The tranflation of the part between the two (tars is omitted by Ficinus. 

1 The one fafety of the foul herfelf, fays Proclus, which is extended by the demiurgus, and 
which liberates her from the circle of generation, from abundant wandering, and an inefficacious 
life, is her return to the intellectual form, and a flight from every thing which naturally adheres 
to us from generation. For it is neceflary that the foul which is hurled like feed into the realms 
of generation, fhould lay afide the ftubble and bark, as it were, which flic obtained from being 
difleminated into thefe fluctuating realms; and that, purifying herfelf from every thing circum¬ 
jacent, flie fhould become an intellectual flower and fruit, delighting in an intellectual life inftead 
of doxaftic nutriment, and purfuing the uniform and Ample energy of the period of farnenefs, in- 
4 ftead 
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the revolution of that fame and fimilar nature contained in its eflence, it 
vanquilhes thofe abundantly turbulent affections, tumultuous and irrational, 
adhering to it afterwards from fire, water, air, and earth, and returns to the 
firft and beft difpofilion of its nature. 

When he had inftruCted louls in all thefe particulars, that he might be in 
no refpeft thecaufe of the future evil of each, he difleininated fiome of them 
into the earth, others into the moon, and others into the remaining different 
inftruments of time. But after this (emulation he delivered to the junior 
Gods the province of fabricating mortal bodies, and generating whatever 
elfe remained neceffary to the human foul ; and gave them dominion over 

(lead of the abundantly wandering motion of the period which is characterized Uy difference. For 
(lie contains each of thefe circles an<J twofold powers. And of her horfes, one is good, and the 
other the contrary : and one of thefe leads her to generation, but the other from generation to 
true being; the one aifo leads her round the circle of fenfe, but the other round an intellectual 
eflence. For the period of the fame and the fimilar elevates to intellect, and an intelligible 
nature, and to the firft and mod excellent habit. But this habit is that according to which the 
foul being winged governs the whole world, becoming aflimilated to the Gods themfelves. And 
this is the univerfal form of life in the foul, juft as that is the partial form when (lie falls into the 
laft body, and becomes fomething belonging to an individual inftead of belonging to the univerfe. 
The middle of thefe alfo is the partial univerfal, when (lie lives in conjunction with her middle 
vehicle, as a citizen of generation. Difm'fling, therefore, her firft habit, which fubfifts accord¬ 
ing to an alliance to the whole of generation, and laying afide the irrational nature which con¬ 
nects her with generation, likewife governing her irrational part by reafon, and extending intellect 
to opinion, (he will be circularly led to a happy life, from the wandering about the regions of 
fenfe; which life thofe that are in tiated by Orpheus in the mvfteries of Bacchus and Proferpine 
pray that they may obtain, together with the allotments of the fphere, and a eeflation of evil. 
But if our foul nccefTarilv lives well, when living according to the circle of famenefs, much more 
muft this be the cafe with divine fouls. It is, however, poflible for our foul to live according to 
the circle of famenefs, when purified, as Plato fays. Cathartic virtue, therefore, alone muft be 
called the falvation of fouls; flnee tins cuts off and vehemently obliterates material natures, and 
the paflions which adhere to us from generation, feparates the foul, and leads it to intelieCf, and 
taufes it to leave on earth the vehicles with which it is invefted. For fouls defeending receive 
from the elements different vehicles, aerial, aquatic, and terreflrial; and thus at laft enter into 
this grofs bulk. For how, without a medium, could they proceed into this body from imma¬ 
terial Ipirits } Hence, before they come into this hodv, they poflefs the irrational life, and its 
vehicle, which is prepared from the Ample elements, and from thefe they enter into the tumul¬ 
tuous, which is fo called as being foreign to the connate vehicle of fouls, compoful from all¬ 
various veftments, and caufing fouls to become heavy. In fhort, the connate vehicle makes the 
foul mundane, the fecond vehicle, a citizen of generation, and the fhelly body, (to ojTffuh^X 
terrcftrial. 


every 
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e\ery thing ronfequcnt to their fabrications. He likewife commanded them 
to govern as much as poflible in the beft and mod beautiful manner the 
mortal animal, that it might not become the caufc of evil to itfclf. At the 
fame time he who orderly difpofed all thefe particulars remained in his own 
accuftomed abiding habit. But in confi quence of his abiding, as (bon as 
his children underftood the order of their father, they immediately became 
obedient to this order; and receiving the immortal principle of mortal ani¬ 
mal, in imitation of their artificer, they borrowed from the world the parts 
of fire and earth, water and air, as things which they fhould reftore back 
again ; and conglutinated the received parts together, not with the fame 
indiffoluble bonds which they themfelves participated, but gave them a tena¬ 
cious adherence from thick fet nails, invifible through their fmallnefs ; fabri¬ 
cating the body of each, one from the compofition of all; and binding the 
circulations of the immortal foul in the influxive and effluxive nature of 
body. 

But thefe circulations ', being merged in a profound river, neither govern 
nor are governed, but hurry and are hurried along with violence : in confe- 

quence 

* Plato, fays Proclu?, immediately conjoining the foul to the body, omits all the problems per¬ 
taining to the defeent of the foul, fuch as the prophet, the allotments, the )ive6, the elections, the 
dannon, the rcfidence in the plain of oblivion, the deeping, the oblivious potion, the thunders, 
and all fuch particulars as the fable in the Republic dil’cufl’es. But neither docs he here deliver 
fuch things as pertain to the foul after its departure from the body, fuch as the terrors, the rivers, 
Tartarus, thofe favage and fiery daemons, the thorns, the bellowing mouth, the triple road, and 
.the judges, concerning which the fable in the Republic, in the Gorg as, and in the Phaido, in- 
flruCts us. What, then, you will fay, is the caufe of this omilfion ? We reply, Becaufe Plato 
preferves that which is adapted to the defign of the dialogue, l or here he admits whatever is 
phyfical in the theory refpeCting the foul, and its aflociation with tin- body. 

It is requifite, however, to inquire v hv fouls fall into bodies. And we may reply, with Proclus, 
Becaufe they wifli to imitate the providential energies of the Gods, and on this account proceed 
into generation, and leave the contemplation of true being: for, as Divine perfection ts twofold, 
one kind being intellectual, and the other providential, am! one kind confiding in an abiding 
energy, and the other in motion, hence fouls imitate the prolific, intellectual, and immutable 
energy of the Gods by contemplation, hut their providential and motive cliaraCtcriftic through a 
life converfant with generation. As the intelligence, too, of the human foul is partial, fo like¬ 
wife is her providence; but, being pariial, it aflociales with a partial body. But ftill further, 
the defeent of the foul contributes to the perfection of the univerk j for it is necefiary that there 
fhould not only be immortal and intellectual animals, fuch as are the perpetual attendants of the 
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quence of which, the whole animal is indeed moved, yet in a difordcrly 
manner; fince from every kind of motion its progreffion is fortuitous and 
irrational. For it proceeds backwards and forwards, to the right and left, 
upwards and downwards, and wanders every way according to the fix diffe¬ 
rences of place. For though the inundating 1 and effluxive waves pour 

along 

Gods, nor yet mortal and irrational animals only, fuch as are the laft progeny of the demiurgns 
of the univerfe, hut likcwife fuch as fubfifl between thefe, and which are by no means immortal *, 
but are capable of participating reafon and intellect. And in many parts of the univerfe there are 
many animals of this kind; for man is net the only rational and mortal animal, but there are 
other fuch-likc fpecies, fomc of which are more datmoniacal, and others approximate nearer to 
our eifence. But the defeents of a partial foul contribute to the perfect contpofition of all ani¬ 
mals, which are at the fame time mortal and rational. 

Should it be again atked. Why, therefore, are partial fouls defeending into generation filled with 
fuch material perturbation, and fuch numerous evils ? we reply, that this takes place through 
the inclination arifing from their free will; through their vehement familiarity with body; 
through their fympathy with the image of foul, or that divifible life which is diflributcd about 
body; through their abundant mutation from an intelligible to a fenfiblc nature, and from a quiet 
energy to one entirely convcrfatit with motion ; and through a dilordered condition of being, natu¬ 
rally arifing from the contpofition of dififimilar natures, viz. of the immortal and mortal, of the 
intellectual and that which is deprived of intellect, of the indivifible and that which is endued 
with interval. For all thefe become the caufe to the foul of this mighty tumult and labour in the 
realms of generation ; fince we purfuc a flying mockery which is ever in motion. And the foul, 
indeed, by verging to a material life, kindles a light in her dark tenement the body, but the her- 
felf becomes filuated in obfeurity; and by giving life to the body, (he detlroys herfclf and her 
own intellect, in as great a degree as thefe are capable of receiving deftriiSion. For thus the 
mortal nature participates of intellect, but the intellectual part of death, and the whole becomes 
a prodigy, as Plato beautifully obferves in his Laws, compofed of the mortal and immortal, of the 
intellectual, and that which is deprived of intellect. For this phyfical law, which binds the foul 
to the body, is the death of the immortal life, but is the cattle of vivification to the mortal body. 

1 The philofopher here, fays Proclus, refers the whole of this tumult to two eaufes, viz. the 
.nutritive and fenfitive life; and thefe are the appetitive and gnofltc powers of all the irrational 
part, into which we arc accuftorned to divide all the powers of the foul, aflerting that fome of 
them are vital, and others gnollic. For the nutritive life, verging to bodies, produces in them an 
abundant flux; through their material moiliure fending forth a great efflux, and through 
vital heat receiving an influx of other things. But the fenfitive life fuffers from the external bodies 
of fire and air, earth and water, falling upon it; and, confidering all the paflions as mighty, 
through the vilenefs of its life, eaufes tumult to the foul. And to all thefe things, indeed, thofe 
that are arrived at maturity are accuftomed; but to thofe that are recently horn, the fmalleft things, 

* For the whole conipofite which we call man is not immortal, but only the rational foul. 
v< 5 l. ij. 3 u through 
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along with impetuous abundance, which afford nutrition to the animal, yet 
a ftill greater tumult and agitation is produced through the paflions arifing 
from external impulfiotis: and this either when the body is difturbed hy the 
l'udden incurfion of external fire, or by the foliditv of earth, oi receives an 
injury from the whirling blafts of the air. For from all thefe, through the 
medium of the body, various motions are hurried along, and fall with mo- 
leftation on the foul. But on this account all thefe were afterwards, and 
are even now, denominated fenfes. And thefe, indeed, both at firft and at 
prefent are the fources of an abundant and mighty motion, in conjunction 

with 

through their being unufual, become the caufes of adonifliment. For, what a great fire is to the 
former, that the flame of a lamp is to the latter; and what the magnitude of the higheft moun¬ 
tains is to men, that the fmalleft done in the fields is to infants. And what whirlwinds and cata- 
raCts of rain are to others, that a weak motion of the air, or the falling of a little moidure, is to 
thofe that are recently born. For fenfe, being agitated by all thefe particulars, aftoniflies the foul 
of infants, and leads them to defperation and tumult. Thefe, then, in fhort, are the caufes of 
the didurbance of fouls, viz. the motions of the nutritive part, and the impulfes of fenfe. We 
mud not, however, fuppofe that the foul differs any thing through thefe particulars. For, as if 
fome one {landing on the margin of a river fhould behold the image and form of himfelf in the 
floating dream, he indeed will preferve his face unchanged, but the dream being all-varioufly 
moved will change the image, fo that at different times it will appear to him different, oblique 
and upright, and perhaps divulfed and continuous. Let us fuppofe, too, that fuch a one, through 
being unaccudomed to the fpeCtade, fhould think that it was himfelf that differed this dirtortion, 
in confequence of furveying his fliadow in the water, and, thus thinking, fhould be afflicted and 
didurbed, aflonifhed and impeded. After the fame manner the foul, beholding the image of 
herfelf in body, borne along in the river of generation, and varioufly difpofed at different times, 
through inward paflions and external impulfes, is indeed herfelf impaflive, but thinks that {he 
differs, and, being ignorant of, and midaking her image for, herfelf, is didurbed, adonifhed, 
and perplexed. This paffion particularly takes place in infants : but it is alfo feen in the dreams 
of thofe that have arrived at maturity; as when fome one, in confequence of nature being wearied 
in the concoCtion of food, thinks in a dream that he is wearied through long journeys, or carry¬ 
ing heavy burdens, or differs fomelhing elfe of this kind. But to return to the words of Plato, 
the waves do not fignify, fays Prod us, the externally blowing wind, as fome fay, but the col¬ 
lected agitation, and abundant influx and efflux which take place in youth. But the inundation 
fird flrikesupon and makes the pneumatic vehicle heavier, for it is this which expreffes dains and 
vapours; and in the fecond place it drikes upon the foul, for {he alfo is didurbed by the collected 
and the fudden. 

1 Senfe, fays Proclus, is of the prefent, in the fame manner as memory is of the pad, but 
hope of the future. Senfe, therefore, excites fouls in the prefent time, and this in conjunc¬ 
tion with the nutritive power, which by influxions applies a remedy to the perpetual effluxions of 
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with that perpetually flowing river, moving and vehemently agitating the 
circulations of the foul, every way fettering the revolution of the nature cha- 
radterizcd by famenefs, through flowing in a contrary direction, and reflrain- 
ing its energies by their conquering and impetuous progreflions. But they 
agitate and tear in pieces the circulation of the nature diftinguifhed by dif¬ 
ference. Hence, they whirl about with every kind of revolution each of the 
three intervals of the double and triple, together with the mediums and con¬ 
joining bonds of the fefquitertian, felquialter, and fcfquiodlave ratios, which 
cannot be diflolvcd by any one except the artificer by whom they were bound: 
and befides this, they induce all the fraftures and diverfities of circles which 
it is pofflble to effeft; fo that, fcarcely being connected with each other, they 
are borne along indeed, yet in an'irrational manner, at one time in a con¬ 
trary, at another time in an oblique, and then again in a refupine fituation. 
Juft as if any one, in an inverted pofition, fhould fix his head on the earth 
and raife his feet on high ; for in fuch a fituation both the inverted perfon 
and the fpeftators would mutually imagine the right hand parts to be on the 
left, and the left to be on the right. So with refpeft to the circulations of 
the foul, the very fame affections, and others of a fimilar kind, vehemently 

tile body, and again compotes what was analyfed, after the manner of Penelope’s web. For this 
is the perpetually flowing river, which is properly fo called, as being a part of the whole river of 
generation. Hence, in conjun&ion with this, it agitates and difturbs the periods of the immor¬ 
tal foul, and fetters , indeed, the circle of famenefs , but agitates the circle of difference. For, as 
there are twofold circles in the foul in imitation of divine fouls, the dianoetic circle, which 
contemplates intelligiblcs, is only reftrained in its energy, but fuftains no diftortion : but the dox¬ 
aftic circle is diftorted ; and this very properly, fince it is poffible to opine not rightly, but it is not 
poflible to know fcicntifically falfely. If it fhould be faid that the dianoetic part may be ignorant 
in a twofold rcfpeCt, and that a thing which fuffers this is diftorted; we reply, that twofold igno¬ 
rance docs not Amply belong to the dianoetic part, but, originating indeed from thence, is im¬ 
planted in the doxaftic part. For, fo far as it is ignorance, and a privation of fciencc, fo far, being 
an immobility of the fcientific power, it originates from the dianoetic part. For fcience and 
ignorance fubfift about the fame thing. But, fo far as it alfo adds a falfe opinion of knowledge, it 
fubfifts in the doxaftic part. And ignorance is the infanity of the dianoetic part, polfefiing, 
indeed, but concealing, the productive principles of knowledge; but falfe conception is the infa¬ 
nity of opinion, of which it is alfo the diftortion. For, being falfe, it alfo depraves its poflcfibr; 
fince what \iee is in aCtion, that falfchood is in knowledge. The period of famenefs, therefore, 
is alone fettered, and is fimilar to thofe that are bound, and on this account arc impeded in their 
energies; but the period of difference is agitated, being filled with falfe opinions. For its prox¬ 
imity to the irrational nature caufes it to receive a certain pafiion from externals. 
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take place ; and hence, when this is the cafe, if any thing external occurs, 
characterized by the nature of fame or different , they denominate things 
the fame with, or different from, others in a manner contrary to the truth. 
Hence they become falie, and deftitute of intelligence ; nor is any revolu¬ 
tion to be found among them in fuch a fttuation which energizes with the 
authoritv of a ruler and chief. 

But when certain lenfes, borne along externally, ftrike againft the foul 
and attract the whole of its receptacle, then the circulations which are in 
realitv in fubjeCtion appear to have dominion : and hence, in confequence 
of all thefe paflions, the loul becomes infane at prefent, and w'as fo from 
the firft period of her being bound in a mortal body. However, when the 
river of increafe and nutrition flows along with a more gentle and lefs abun¬ 
dant courfe, the circulations, being again reftored to tranquillity, proceed in 
their proper path; in procefs of time become more regular and fteady, and 
pafs into a figure accommodated to their nature. Hence, in this cafe, the 
revolutions of each of the'circles becoming diredt, and calling both fame and 
different by their proper appellations, they render the being by whom they 
are pofTeffed prudent and wife. If any one, therefore, receives a proper 
education in conjunction with convenient nutriment, fuch a one will poffefs 
perfed health, and will every way avoid the moft grievous difeafe. But 
when this is negleded by any individual, fuch a one, proceeding along the 
path of life in a lame condition, will again pafs into Hades imperfedt and 
deftitute of intelligence. Thefe are particulars, however, which happen 
pofterior to the production of mankind. But it is our bufinefs at prefent to 
difcourfe more accurately concerning the firft compofition of our nature, and 
to (how, in the firft place, from affimilative reafons, through what caufe 
and providence of the Gods the feveral members of the body were accom¬ 
modated to the feveral employments of the foul. 

In the firft place, then, the Gods bound the two divine circulations of the 
foul in a fpherical body, in imitation of the circular figure of the univerfe : 
and this part of the body is what we now denominate the head ; a moft 
divine member, and the fovereign ruler of our w’hole corporeal compofition, 
through the decree of the Gods, who confidered that it would participate of 
all poffible motions. Left, therefore, the head, by rolling like a cylinder on 
the eaith, which is diftinguifhed by all-various heights and depths, fhould 
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be unable to pafs over its inequalities and afperities, the Gods fubjefled this 
upright figure of the body, as a pliable vehicle to the head. Hence, in confe- 
quence of the body being endued with length, they extended four naturally 
flexible members; Divinity fabricating a progreflion through which the body 
might apprehend any objefl, might receive a liable fupport, and might be 
able to pafs through every place, bearing on high the head, our mod divine 
and facred habitation. For this purpofe, therefore, they furnifhed us with 
legs and hands. And as the Gods confidered that the anterior parts are more 
honourable and adapted to rule than the poflerior, they gave us a motion for 
the mod part confiding of a forward progreflion. Befide this, it was requi- 
fite that the anterior parts of our body fhould be divided from each other, and 
be diflimilar: and on this account they firft placed about the cavity of 
the head the face; fixed in it organs fubfervient to all the providential ener¬ 
gies of the foul, and determined that the natural government of man fhould 
confifl in this anterior parttif the body. But they fabricated the luciferous eyes 
the fird of all the corporeal organs, binding them in the face on the follow¬ 
ing account. Of that fire which does not burn, indeed, but which compre¬ 
hends our proper diurnal light, the Gods fabricated the orbs of the eyes. 
For the fire contained within our body, and which is the genuine brother of 
this diurnal fire, they caufed to flow through the eyes with fmoothnefs, and 
collected abundance, condenfed indeed in the whole, but efpecially in the 
middle of thefe lucid orbs ; fo as that the more denfe fire might remain con¬ 
cealed within the recedes of the eyes, and the pure might find a paflage and 
fly away. When, therefore, the diurnal light fubfids about the effluxive 
river of the fight, then, fimilar concurring and being mingled with fimilar, 
one domedic body is condituted according to the direft proceflion of the 
eyes; and this too in that part where the internally emitted light refifts that 
which is externally adduced. But the whole becoming fimilarly paflive 
through fimilitude, when it either touches any thing elfe or is itfelf touched 
by another, then the motion produced by this conta& diffufing itfelf through 
the whole body of the eye, as for as to the foul, caufes that lenfation which 
we denominate fight. But when this kindred fire departs into night, the 
conjumd on being diffolved, fight lofes its power. For in this cafe, proceed¬ 
ing into a diflimilar nature, it is changed, and becomes extinct: lince it is 
by no means connate with the proximate furrounding air, which is naturally 
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deftitute of fire. Hence it ceafes from feeing; and, befides this, becomes 
the introducer of fleep. For the Gods fabricated the nature of the eye-lids as 
a falutary guardian of the fight; that, thefe being compreffed, the inward 
fiery power of the eye might be reftrained from any further emiffion ; that, 
befides this,'they might fprinkle over and equalize the eye’s internal motions ; 
and that, when equalized, reft might be produced. 

But when much reft takes place, fleep attended with few dreams is pro- 
duced. On the contrary, if certain more vehement motions remain, then fuch 
as is the nature of thefe relics, and the places in which they were produced, 
fuch and fo many will be the fimilar phantafms within, and of which we ftiall 
poflefs the remembrance when we are externally routed. But with refpefl 
to the images produced in mirrors, and all fuch things as are vifible in that 
which is apparent and fmooth, there is nothing in thefe difficult of folution. 
For, from the communication of the external and internal fire with each 
other, and from that fire which fubfifts about the fmooth body, and becomes 
abundantly multiplied, all fuch appearances are neceflarily produced as fake 
place when the fire of the eyes mingles itfelf with the fire diffufed about the 
fmooth and fplendid objeft of vifion. But the right hand parts appear to be 
the left, becaufe a contadf takes place between the contrary parts of the fight 
and the contrary parts of the objedf, different from the accuftomed mode of 
perception. On the contrary, the right hand parts appear on the right, and 
the left hand on the left, when the mingled light leaps forth, together with 
that with which it is mingled. When the fmoothnefs of the mirrors receives 
this here and there in an elevated manner, it repels the right hand part of 
the fight to the left of the mirror, and the left to the right. But if the mir¬ 
ror is turned according to the length of the countenance, it caufes the whole 
face to appear refupine, by repelling the downward part of the fplendour 
towards the upward part, and again the upper towards the downward part. 
All fuch particulars as thefe, therefore, are but caufal affiftants, which the 
Divinity employed as fublervient to rendering the idea of that which is beft 
as far as poffible complete. But the multitude are of opinion that thefe are 
not caufal affiants, but the real caufes of all things ; I mean fuch things as 
are capable of giving cold and heat, rarity and denfty, with whatever pro¬ 
duces fuch-like ajfeflions, but is incapable of pojfcfing reafon and intel/ebl. For 
foul muft be confidered as the only thing among beings by which intelle<ft 
6 can 
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can be poflefled. And this is invifible. But fire and water, air and earth, are 
all of them vifiole bodies. It is, however, neceffary that the lover of inte/lefl and 
Jcience fioald explore the firjl caufes of prudent nature ; and that he fliould con- 
fider fuch things as are moved by others, and at the fame time neceffarily give 
motion to other things, as nothing more than fecondary caufes. Hence it is 
proper that we Ihould (peak concerning both kinds of caufes ; feparately of 
fuch as fabricate tilings beautiful and good in conjunction with intellect, and 
of fuch as, being left deflitute of wifdom, produce each particular in a cafual 
and diforderly manner. Concerning the fecond caufes of the eyes, therefore, 
which contribute to the polTeflion of the power they are now allotted, what 
has been already faid is fufficient. 

But the greateft employment of the eyes, with refpeCt to the ufe for which 
they were bellowed on us by the Divinity, we fhall now endeavour to ex¬ 
plain. For, in my opinion, the fight is the caufe of the greateft emolument 
to us on the prefent occafion ; fince what we are now difeourfing concerning 
the univerfe could never have been difeovered without furveying the ftars, 
the fun, and the heavens. But now, from beholding day and night, we are 
able to determine by arithmetical calculation the periods of months and years; 
to acquire a conception of time, and to ferutinize the nature of the univerfe. 
But from all this we obtain the poffeffion of philofophy ; a greater good 
than which never was nor ever will be bellowed by the Gods on the mortal 
race. And this is what I call the greateft benefit of the eyes. But why 
Ihould I celebrate other particulars of lefs confequence, which he who is not 
a philofopher, fince deflitute of fight, may attempt to explore, but will ex¬ 
plore in vain ? By us, indeed, it is afferted that Divinity bellowed fight on 
us for this purpofe, that on furveying the circulations of intelledl in the hea¬ 
vens we may properly employ the revolutions of our dianoetiepart, which are 
allied to their circulations; and may recall the tumultuous motions of our 
dilcurfive energies to the orderly proceflions of their intellectual periods. 
That betides this, by learning thefe and participating right reafon according 
to nature, and imitating the revolutions of Divinity which are entirely in¬ 
erratic, we may give liability to the wanderings of our dianoetic energy. 

But concerning voice and hearing, we again alfert that they were be¬ 
llowed on us by the Gods on the fame account. For the acquifition of 
fpeech pertains to thefe, and is of the greateft advantage to their poireflion, 
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And whatever utility mufical voice brings to the fenfe of hearing, was 
beftowed for the fake of harmony. But harmony, poflefling motions allied to 
the revolutions of our foul, is ufeful to the man who employs the Mufes in 
conjundion with intellect ; but is of no advantage to irrational pleafure, 
though it appears to be fo at prefent. Indeed, it was given us by the Mules for 
the purpofe of reducing the diffonant circulation of the foul to an order and 
(ymphony accommodated to its nature. Rhythm too was beftowed on us for 
this purpofe ; that we might properly harmonize that habit in our nature, 
which for the moft part is void of meafure, and indigent of the Graces. And 
thus far, a few particulars excepted, have we fhown the fabrications of in- 
telled. But it is likewife requifite to give a place in our difcourfe to the 
productions of neceflity. For, the generation of the world being mingled, 
it was produced from the compofition of intellect and neceflity. But intel¬ 
lect ruling over neceflity perfuaded it to lead the moft part of generated 
natures to that which is beft; and hence neceflity being vanquilhed by wife 
perfuafion, from thefe two as principles the world arofe. If, then, any one 
truly afierts that the univerfe was generated according to thefe, he fhould 
alfo mingle with it the form of an erratic caufe, which it is naturally adapted 
to receive. In this manner then let us return ; and, aflTuming a convenient 
principle of thefe, again difcourfe concerning them as about the former par¬ 
ticulars, commencing our difcuflion from their origin. Let us, therefore, 
fpeculate the nature and paffions of fire and water, air and earth, prior to the 
generation of the heavens. No one, indeed, as yet has unfolded the gene¬ 
ration of thefe : but we fpeak of fire, and the other elements, as if the 
nature of eaclj was known ; and place them as the principles of the univerfe, 
when at the fame time they ought not to be aftimilated to elements, not even 
as in the rank of fyllables, by men who in the fmalleft degree merit the ap¬ 
pellation of wife. But now we (hall not fpeak of the principle or princi¬ 
ples, or whatever other denomination they may receive, of all things; and 
this for no other reafon than the difficulty of delivering what appears to be 
the truth about theie in the prefent mode of difputation. Neither, therefore, 
is it proper that you (hould expedft me to fpeak, nor that 1 (hould perfuadc 
myfelf into a belief of being able to fpeak with perfect reCtitude on fo difficult 
a fubjeft. But it is proper, as I toll you in the beginning of this difcourfe, 
that, preferving all the force of aflimilative reafons, we (hould endeavour to 
4 deliver 
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deliver that which is not lefs aflimilative of the truth than the do&rine of 
others; and that in this manner we fhould difcourfe from the beginning con¬ 
cerning particulars and the whole. In the firft place, therefore, invoking the 
Divinity who is the faviour of difcourle, and befeeching him to lead us from 
an abfurd and unufual expofition to an aflimilative doCtrine, we fhall again 
begin to fpeak. 

But it is neceflary that the beginning of our prefent deputation fhould 
receive a more ample divifion than the former one. For then we made a 
diftribution into two fpecies: but now a third fort muft be added. In the 
former deputation two fpecies were fufficient; one of which was eftablifhed 
as the form of an exemplar, intelligible and always fubfifting according to 
fame ; but the other was nothing more than the imitation of the paradigm, 
generated and vifible. But we did not then diftribute a third, becaufe we 
confidered thefe two as fufficient. However, now reafon feems to urge as a 
thing neceflary, that we lhould endeavour to render apparent by our difcourfe 
the fpecies which fubfifts as difficult and obfcure. What apprehenlion then 
can we form of its power and nature ? Shall we fay that it is in an emi¬ 
nent degree the receptacle, and as it were nurfe, of all generation ? Such 
an aflertion will, indeed, be true; but it is requilite to fpeak more clearly 
concerning it. And this will certainly be an arduous undertaking on many 
accounts, but principally becaufe it will be neceflary to doubt previous to its 
difcuflion concerning fire and the reft of the elements, why any one of thefe 
fhould be called water rather than fire, or air rather than earth ; or why any 
one fhould be denominated feme definite particular rather than all. For it 
is indeed difficult to frame any certain opinion, or to employ any ftable dif¬ 
courfe about fuch intricate forms. After what manner, then, and in what 
refpeCt, and what of an aflimilative nature fhall we aflert in this dubious 
inquiry ? 

In the fii ft place, then, that which we now denominate water, when it 
lofes its fluidity by concretion, appears to become ftones and earth ; but, 
when liquefied and difperfed, it forms vapour and air. Likewife, air when 
burnt up becomes fire. And, on the contrary, fire becoming concrete and 
extinCt pafles again into the form of air. And again, air becoming col¬ 
lected and coudenfed produces mifts and clouds. But from thefe ftill more 
comprefled rain defcends. And from water, again, earth and ftones derive 
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their fubfiftence. And thus, as it appears, they mutually confer on each 
other generation in a certain circular progreflion. But fmce thefe never 
appear to be the fame, who without being covered with confufion can con¬ 
fidently affert that any one of thefe is this rather than that ? Certainly, no 
one. Hence it will be far the moft fafe method of ptoceeding to fpeak 
about them as follows: That the nature which we always perceive becom¬ 
ing (bmething differ nt at different times, foc i, for inftance, as fire, is not 
fire abfi lutelv, but fomething fiery. And again, that the nature which we 
denominate water is not absolutely fo, but fuch-like, or watery; and that 
it is not at any time any thing elfe,^as if it poffeffed any (lability of eflence. 
And laftly, that they cannot be diftinguifhed by any word, fuch as we are 
accuftomed to employ when endeavouring to (how that any particular is 
either this thing or that. For they fly away, incapable of fuflaining the 
affirmation which afferts them to be this thing , of fuch a nature , belonging t» 
this ; and all fuch appellations as would evince them to be fomething per¬ 
manent and real. Hence, we ought not to denominate any one of thefe 
either this, or that; but fomething fuch-like, and a perpetually-revolving fimi- 
litude. Thus, we fhould affert that fire is every where fuch-like , and fhould 
fpeak in the fame manner of every thing endued with generation. But we 
fhould alone diflinguifh by the appellations of this, or that, the fubjedt in 
which each of thefe appears to be generated, and again to fuffer a diflolutioiu 
But this fubjeft is by no means to be denominated fuch-like , as for inftance 
hot or white, or any quality belonging to contraries, or any thing which 
contraries compofe. However, let us endeavour to explain more clearly 
what we mean to exprefs. For if any one, fafhioning all poffible figures 
from gold, fhould without ceafrng transform each figure into all; and if, 
during this operation, fome ope who is prefent fhould, pointing to one of 
thefe figures, inquire what it is ; it might moft fafely, with refpedl to truth, 
be replied, that it was gold : but he who fhould affert that it is a triangle, or 
any other of the figures which are continually generated, and which ought 
by no means to be denominated beings, would fall from the truth in the 
midft of his affertion. But we ought to be content with that anfwer as moft 
fafe, which denominates it fuch-like , or of fuch a determinate nature. 

In the fame manner we fhould fpeak concerning that nature which is the 
general receptacle of all bodies. For it never departs from its own proper 
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power, but perpetually receives all things ; aud never contrails any form 
in any refpeit fimilar to any one of the intromitted forms. It lies indeed in 
fubjedlion to the forming power of every nature, becoming agitated and 
figured through the fupernally intromitted forms: and through thefe it ex¬ 
hibits a different appearance at different times. But the forms which enter 
and depart from this receptacle are the imitations of perpetually true beings ; 
and are figured by them in a manner wonderful and difficult to defcribe, as 
we fhall afterwards relate. At prefent, however, it is neceffary to confider 
three forts of things : one, that which is generated ; another, that in which 
it is generated; and the third, that from which the generated nature 
derives its fimilitude. But it is proper to affimilate that which receives to a 
mother; that from whence it receives to a father; and the nature fituated 
between thefe to an offspring. It is likewife neceffary to underftand that 
the figured nature can never become diflinguifhed with an all-poffible variety 
of forms, unlefs its receptacle is well prepared for the purpofe, and is defti- 
tute of all thofe forms which it is about to receive. For, if it were fimilar 
to any one of the fupernally intromitted forms, when it received a nature 
contraiy to that to which it is fimilar, or any form whatever, it would very 
imperfe&ly exprefs its fimilitude, while at the fame time it exhibited the 
very fame appearance with the fupernally acceding form. And hence it is 
neceffary, that the receptacle which is deflined to receive all poffible forms 
Ihould itfelf be deflitute of every form. Juft as thofe who are about to pre¬ 
pare fweet-fmelling unguents, fo difpofe a certain humid matter as the fubjeft 
of the enfuing odour, that it may poffefs uo peculiar fmell of its own ; and 
as thofe who wilh to imprefs certain figures in a foft and yielding matter, are 
careful that it may not appear irnpreftSS with any previous figure, but ren¬ 
der it as much as poffible exquifitely fmooth. In the fame manner, it is 
neceffary that the fubjcdl which is fo often deftined to receive in a beautiful 
manner, through the whole of itfelf, refemblances of eternal beings, Ihould 
be naturally deftitute of all that it receives. Hence, we Ihould not deno¬ 
minate this mother and receptacle of that which is generated, vifible and 
every way lenfible, either earth, or air, or fire, or water ; nor, again, any one 
of the compofites from thefe, or any thing from which thefe are generated: 
but we Ihould call it a certain invifible fpecies, and a formlcfs univerfal 
recipient, which in the moll dubious and fcarcely explicable manner partici- 
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pates of an intelligible nature. Of itfelf, indeed, we cannot fpeak without 
deception; but fo far as it is poflible to apprehend its nature from what has 
been previoufly faid, we may with the greateft reftitude affert as follows : 
that fire appears to be its inflamed part; water its moift part; and that 
earth and air are its parts in a fimilar manner, fo far as it receives the imi¬ 
tations of thefe. But we ought rather thus to inquire about thefe, dulin- 
guifhing and feparating them by a reafoning procefs; whether there is a 
certain fire, itfelf fubfifting in itfelf; and whether this is the cafe with all 
foch particulars which we per petually affert to fubfift from themfelves ; or 
whether fuch things alone as are the obje 61 s of fight, and which are per¬ 
ceived through the miniftry of the body, poflefs being and truth ; fo that 
toothing bcfides thefe has in any refpeft any fubfiftence; that we in vain 
affert there is a certain intelligible form of each of thefe; and that all fuch 
forms are nothing but w ords. ■ Indeed, whether fuch a doftrine is true or 
not, muff not be afferted rafhly and without examination : nor is it proper to 
add to the prefent deputation, which is naturally prolix, any thing tedious 
and foreign from the purpofe. But if any definition can be employed in this 
affair, comprehending things of great moment in a fhort compafs, fuch a one 
will be very opportune to our prefent defign. In this manner then I (hall 
irelate my opinion on the fubjedl- 

If intellect and true opinion are two kind's of things, it is every way ne- 
ceffary that there fhould be forms, fubfifting by themfelves, which are not 
the obje&s of fenfe, but which are apprehended by intelligence alone. But 
if, as appears to fome, true opinion differs in no refpeft from intelled, every 
'thing which is perceived through body is to be confidered as poffeffing the 
Boll certain and liable nature. But in reality thefe ought to be denomi¬ 
nated two dillindt things, becaufe they are generated feparate from each, 
tother, and are diflimilar. For the one of thefe fubfifts in us through learn¬ 
ing, but the other through perfuafion. And the one is indeed always at¬ 
tended with true realbn, but the other is irrational. The one is not to be 
moved by perfuafion; the other, on the contrary, is fubjefl to this mutation.. 
And lallly, of true opinion every man participates; but of intelleS all the 
■Gods, and but a few of mankind. Such then being the cafe, we mull con- 
fefs that the form which iubfills according to fame , is unbegotten and with¬ 
out decay ; neither receiving any thing into itfelf externally, nor itfelfpro- 
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ceeding into any other nature. That it is invifible, and imperceptible by 
fenfe ; and that this is the proper objeft of intelleflual Ipeculatioo. But the 
form which ie (ynonymous and fimilar to this, muii be coufidered as fenfible, 
generated, always in agitation, and generated in a certain place, from which 
it again recedes, haftening to diffolution; and which is apprehended by 
opinion in conjunction with fenfe. But the third nature is that of place; 
which never receives corruption, but affords a feat to all generated forms. 
This indeed is tangible without tangent perception ; and is Icarcely by a 
certain fpurious reafoning the objeft of belief. Betides, when we attempt 
to behold this nature, we perceive nothing but the delulicns of dreams, and 
aflert that every being muft neceffarily be fomewhete, and be fituated in a 
certain place : and we by no means think that any thing can exift, which 
is neither in the earth nor comprehended by the heavens. All thefe/and all 
fuch opinions as are the filters of thefe, w-e are not able to feparate from our 
cogitation of that which fubfifts about a vigilant and true nature : and this 
becaufe we cannot roufe ourfelves from this fallacious and dreaming energy, 
and perceive that in reality it is proper for an image to fubfift in fometbing 
different from itfelf; fince that in which it is generated has no proper re- 
femblance of its own, but perpetually exhibits the phantafm of fomething 
elfe; and can only participate of eflence in a certain imperfedt degree, or it 
would become in every refped a perfed non-entity. But to true being, true 
reafon bears an aflifting teftimony, through the accuracy of its decifions; 
affirming, that as long as two things are different from each other, each can 
never become lb fituated in either, as to produce at the lame time one thing, 
and two things effentially the fame. 

This, then, is fummarily my opinion :—that, prior to the generation of 
the uuiverfe, thefe three things l'ubfifted in a triple refped, viz. being, place, 
and generation. And that the nurie of generation, fiery and moift, receiving 
■the forms of earth and air, and fuffering fuch other paffions as are the 
attendants of thefe, appeared of an all-various nature to the view.. But 
becaufe it was neither filled with fimilar powers, nor with fuch as are 
equally balanced, it pofifdTed no part in equilibrium ; but through the perfect 
inequality of its libration it became agitated by thefe paffions, and again 
•through its motion gave agitation to thefe. But the parts in motion, being 
fepaiated from each other, were impetuoufly hurried along in different 
4 diredions, 
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directions, fimiiar to the agitations and ventilations which take place in the 
■operations of textorial inftruments, ,and luch as are employed in the pur¬ 
gation of corn. For in this cafe the denfe and the heavy parts are borne 
along one way, and the rare and the light are impelled into a different feat. 
In the fame manner, thefe four natures being agitated by their receptacle 
tumultuoufly moving like the inftrument of corn, fuch as were diffimilar 
became far feparated from each other, and fuch as were fimiiar became 
again amicably united. And hence they pafled into different feats before 
the univerfe was from the mixture of thefe diftributed into beautiful order; 
but at the fame time they all fubfifted irrationally, and w ithout the limita¬ 
tion of meafure. 

But when the artificer began to adorn the univerfe, he firft of all figured 
with forms and numbers fire and earth, water and air, which poflefled in¬ 
deed certain traces of the true elements, but were in every refpedt fo con- 
flituted, as it becomes any thing to be from which Deity is abfent. But we 
Ihould always perfevere in aflerting that Divinity rendered them as much 
as poflible the moll beautiful and the bell, when they were in a ftate of 
exiftence oppofite to fuch a condition. I fhall now, therefore, endeavour 
to unfold to you the diftribution and generation of thefe by a difeourfe un- 
ufual indeed, but, to you who have trod in all the paths of erudition, through 
which demonftration is neceflfarily obtained, perfpicuous and plain. In the 
firft place, then, that fire and earth, water and air, are bodies, is perfpicuous 
to every one. But every fpecies of body poflefles profundity; and it is 
neceflary that every depth fhoukl comprehend the nature of a plane. Again, 
the rectitude of the bafe of a plane is compofed from triangles. But all 
triangles originate from two fpecies ; one of which poflefles one right angle, 
and the other two acute angles. And one of thefe contains one right angle 
■diftributed with equal fides ; but in the other unequal angles are diftributed 
w ith unequal fides. Hence, proceeding according to affimilative reafons, 
conjoined with neceffity, we fhall eftablifh a principle of this kind, as the 
origin of fire and all other bodies. The fupernal principles of thefe indeed 
are known to Divinity, and to the man who is in friendfhip with Divinity. 

But it is neceflary to relate by what means four mod beautiful bodies 
were produced ; diffimilar indeed to each other, but which are able from 
pertain diffolutions into each other to become the fources of each other’s 
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generation. For, if we are able to accomplifh this, we fhall obtain the 
truth concerning the generation of earth ami fire, and of thofe elements 
which are fituated according to analogy between thefe. And then we fhall 
not aflent to any one who (hould aflert that there are vifible bodies more 
beautiful than thefe, each of which fublifts according to one kind. We 
muft endeavour, therefore, to harmonize the four forts of bodies excelling 
in beauty; and to evince by this means that we fufficiently comprehend 
the nature of thefe. Of the two triangles indeed the ilofceles is allotted one 
nature, but the oblong or fealene is charadterized by infinity. We ought 
therefore to choofe the moll beautiful among infinites, if we with to cont¬ 
inence our inveftigation in a becoming manner. And if any one fhall aflert 
that he has chofen iomething more beautiful for the compofition of thefe, we 
fhall fuffer his opinion to prevail; confidering him not as an enemy, but as a 
friend. Of many triangles, therefore, we fhall eftablifh one as mod beauti¬ 
ful (negledting the reft) ; I mean the equilateral, which is compofed from 
three parts of a fealene triangle. To aflign the reafon of this would indeed 
require a prolix diflertation ; but a pleafant reward will remain for him who 
by a diligent inveftigation finds this to be the cafe. We have, therefore, 
feledted two triangles out of many, from which the body of fire and of 
the other elements is fabricated ; one of which is ifofceles, but the other is 
that wh.ch always has its longer fide triply greater in power than the 
fhorter. 

But that which we formerly aflerted without fufficient fecurity, it is now 
necefiary more accurately to define. For it appeared to us, though im¬ 
properly, I hat all thefe four natures were mutually generated from each 
other: but they are in reality generated from the triangles which we have 
juft deferibed :—three of them, indeed, from one triangle containing unequal 
fides ; but the fourth alone is aptly compofed from the ifolceles triangle. 
All of them, therefore, are not able, by a diflolution into each other, to pro¬ 
duce from many fmall things a mighty few, or the contrary. This indeed 
can be tffedled by three of them. For, as all the three are naturally gene¬ 
rated from one triangle, when the greater parts are dilfolved, many Imall 
parts are compofed from them, receiving figures accommodated to their 
natures. And again, when the many fmall parts being fcattered according 
to triangles produce a number of one bulk, they complete one mighty fpecies 
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of a different kind. And thus much may fuffice concerning their mutual 
generation. 

It now remains that we (hould fpeak concerning the quality of each of 
their kinds, and relate from what concurring numbers they were collefted 
together. The firft fpecies indeed is that which was compofed from the 
feweit triangles, and is the element of that which has its longer fide twice 
the length of the fhorter fide, which it fubtends. But two of thefe being 
mutually placed according to the diameter, and this happening thrice, the 
diameters and the fhorter fides palling into the fame, as into a centre, hence 
one equilateral triangle is produced from fix triangles. But four equilateral 
triangles being compofed, according to three plane angles, form one folid 
angle; and this the moft obtufe of all the plane angles from which it is 
compofed. Hence, from four triangles of this kind receiving their com¬ 
pletion, the firfl folid fpecies was conftituted, diftributive of the whole cir¬ 
cumference into equal and fimilar parts. But the fecond was formed from 
the fame triangles, but at the fame time conftituted according to eight equi¬ 
lateral triangles, which produced one folid angle fr om four planes: fo that 
the fecond body received its completion from the compofition of fix triangles 
of this kind. And the third arofe from the conjunftion of twice fixty ele¬ 
ments, and twelve folid angles, each of which having twenty equilateral 
bafes is contained by five plane equilateral triangles. In this manner, then, 
the other elements generated thefe. But the ifofceles triangle, being confti¬ 
tuted according to four triangles, and collecting the right angles at the centre, 
and forming one equilateral quadrangle, generated the nature of the fourth 
element. But fix fuch as thefe being conjoined produced eight folid angles, 
each of which is harmonized together, according to three plane right angles. 
Hence the figure of the body thus compofed is cubical, obtaining fix plane 
quadrangular equilateral bafes. There is alio a certain fifth compofition, 
which Divinity employed in the fabrication of the univerfe, and when he 
delineated thofe forms the contemplation of which may juftly lead feme one to 
doubt whether it is proper to alfert that the number of worlds is infinite or 
finite;—though indeed to affirm that there are infinite worlds, can only be 
the dogma of one who is ignorant about things in which it is highly proper 
to be Ikilful. But it may with much lefs abfurdity be doubted whether there 
is in reality but one world, or whether there are five. According to our 
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opinion, indeed, which is founded on affimilative reafons, there is but one 
world: though fome one, regarding in a certain refpeft other particulars, 
may be of a different opinion. But it is proper to difmifs any further fpe- 
culations of this kind. 

Let us now, therefore, diflribute the four forts of things which we have 
generated, into lire, earth, water, and air. And to earth indeed let us aflign 
a cubical form: for earth is the molt immovable of all thefe four kinds, and 
the moll plaftic, or adapted to formation, of all corporeal natures. But it 
is in the moll eminent degree neceffary that this fhould be the cafe with 
that which poffelTes the moll fecure and liable bafes. Among the triangles, 
indeed, ellablilhed at the beginning, fuch as are equilateral poffefs firmer 
bafes than fuch as contain unequal fides. And hence, among the plane 
figures compofed from each, it will be found that the ifolceles is necelfarily 
more liable than the equilateral, and the fquare than the triangle, both when 
conlidered according to parts and to the whole. G.i this account, by tliftri- 
buting this figure to the earth, we fhall preferve an affimilative realon. 
This will be the cafe too by aligning to water that figure which is more 
difficultly movable than the other three; to fire, the moll eafily movable 
form; and to air, that figure which polfelfes a middle nature. Befides this, 
we ffiould aflign the fmallelt body to fire, the greatell to water, and one of 
a middle kind to air. And again, the moll acute body to fire, the fecond 
from this to air, and the third to water. But, among all thefe, it is neceffary 
that the body which polfelfes the fewcll bafes, Ihould be the moll eafily 
movable : for, being every way the moll acute, it becomes the moll pene¬ 
trating and incilive of all. It is likewife the moll light, becaufe compofed 
from the fewell parts. But that which is fecond to this, polfelfes thefe pro¬ 
perties in a fcco’idary refpefl; and that which ranks as the third, in a third 
gradation. Hence, according to right and affimilative reafon, the folid form 
of the pyramid is the element and feed of fire. But we mull affign that 
form which is fecond according to generation to air; and that which is the 
third to water. And it is neceffary to confider all thefe fuch, with refpedl 
to their fmallnefs, that no one of the feveral forts can be difcerned by us, 
on account of its parvitude; but that, when many of them are colledled 
together, their bulks become the objedls of our perception. And befides 
this, all thefe were accurately ablolved and harmonized by the Divinity., both 
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as to their multitude, motions, and powers, in fuch a proportion as the 
willing and perfuaded nature of neceffity was able to receive. 

But, among all thofe natures whofe kinds we have above related, the 
following circumftances appear to take place. And firfl: with rd'ped to 
earth : when it meets with fire, becoming diffolved by its acutenefs, it is 
borne along ; and remains in this diffolved ftate either in fire, or in the bulk 
of air, or in that of water—till its parts, affociating themfelves together, and 
again becoming mutually harmonized, produce again a body of earth ; for 
it can never pals into another form. But water, when it is diftributed into 
parts by fire or air, when its parts become again collected, produces one body 
of fire, but two bodies of air. And the feCtions of air form from one diffolved 
part two bodies of fire. Again, when fire receives into itfelf either air or 
water, or a certain earth, and, being itfelf fmall, is moved in many natures; 
and befides this, when, through 'oppofing, being vanquilhed by the agitated 
forms, it becomes broken in pieces, then two bodies of fire coalelce into 
one form of air. And when air becomes vanquifhed and feparated into 
parts, then, from two wholes and a half, one whole form of water is pro¬ 
duced. But, again, let us conlider this matter as follows : When any one of 
the other forms, becoming invefted by fire, is cut by the acutenefs of its 
angles and fides, then, paffing into the nature of fire, it fuffers no further 
difeerption. For no fpecies is ever able to produce mutation or paffivity, or 
any kind of alteration, in that which is fimilar and the fame with itfelf: 
but as long as it paffes into lomething elfe, and the more imbecil contends 
with the more powerful, it will not ceafe to be diffolved. 

Again, when the leffer are comprehended in the greater many, and the 
few being lacerated are extinguifhed,—if they are willing to pals into the 
idea of the conquering nature, they ceafe to be extinguilhed, and air becomes 
generated from fire, and water from air. But if, when this tranfition is 
accomplilhed, the compofite oppoles any of the other fpecies, the agitated 
parts will not ceafe to be diffolved, till, on account of their difioluble lub- 
filtence being every way impelled, they fly to their kindred nature ; or being 
vanquilhed, and becoming one from many, fimilar to their vanquilher, they 
abide with the viCtor in amicable conjunction. But, in conlequence of thele 
paffions, they all of them mutually change the receptacles which they once 
polleffed. For the multitude of each kind is diflinguilhed, according to its 
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proper place, through the motion of its recipient feat. But fuch as become 
diffimilar to each other are borne along through the agitation to the place 
of the natures to which they are fimilar. Such bodies, therefore, as are un¬ 
mixed, and the firft, are generated from fuch caufes as thefe. But that other 
genera are naturally inherent in thefe forms, is owing to the compofition of 
each element; which not only from the firft produces a triangle, together 
with magnitude, but alio fuch things as are greater and lefs: and this fo 
many in number as there are different kinds in the forms themfelves. And 
hence, thefe being mingled in themfelves, and with each other, produce an 
infinite variety ; which it is proper lie lhould contemplate who is about to 
employ affimilative realbns in the mveftigation of nature. He, therefore, 
who does not apprehend in what manner, and in conjunction with what par¬ 
ticulars, the motion and compofition of thefe take place, will find many im¬ 
pediments in the remaining part of this deputation. And thefe indeed we 
have already partly difeuffed; but a part Bill remains for our inveftigation. 

And, in the firft place, motion is by no means willing to refide in lmooth- 
nefs: for it is difficult, or rather impoffible, that a thing in motion fhould 
fubfift without a mover, or a mover without that which is in motion. 
Hence, it is impoffible that thefe fhould be at any time equable and fmooth. 
And, in confequence of this, we fhould always place an abiding nature in 
fmoothnefs, and motion in that which is unequal and rough. Inequality, 
indeed, is the caufe of roughnefs : and we have already treated concerning 
the generation of inequality. But we have by no means explained how the 
feveral forts, being undiftributed according to their kinds, ceafe to be moved 
and borne along through each other. This, therefore, mud be the fubjedt 
of our prefent difeuffion. The circulation then of the univerfe, fince it com¬ 
prehends the different forts of things in its circumference, being of a cir¬ 
cular form, and naturally defiring to pafs into union with itfelf, compreffes 
all tilings within its fpacious receptacle, and does not fuffer a void place any 
where to f'ubfift. On this account, fire in the moft eminent degree penetrates 
through all things ; and air next to this, ranking as the fecond to fire, on ac¬ 
count of the fubtility and tenuity of its parts. And the fame realoning muft 
be extended to the other elements, which are pofterior to thefe. For fuch 
as are compofed from the greateft parts leave alfo the greateft vacuity in 
their compofition ; but, on the contrary, fuch as are the fmalleft leave the 
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Jeaft vacuity. But the coalition of compreflion thrufls the fmall parts into 
the void fpaces of the large ; and on this account, the fmall parts being placed 
with the large, and the former feparating the latter, but the larger being min¬ 
gled with the fmaller, all of them are borne upwards and downwards to their 
refpe&ive places of abode. For each, upon changing its magnitude, changes 
alfo its fituation. Hence, through thefe caufes the generation of a nature 
contrary to fmoothnefs being always preferved, affords a perpetual motion of 
thefe, both at prefent and in all future periods of time. 

But, in the next place, it is neceffary to underfland that there are many 
kinds of fire : as for inflance, flame, and that which is enkindled from flame; 
which burns, indeed, but exhibits no light to the eyes—and which, when the 
flame is extinguifhed, abides in the ignited nature. In like manner, with re- 
fpedt to air, one kind is moil: pure, which is denominated ether ; but another 
moft turbulent, and at the lame time obfcure and dark ; and after this another 
namelefs kind is produced, through the inequality of the triangles. But, with 
refpeft to water, it is in the firil place twofold; one kind of which is humid, 
but the other fufile. The humid, therefore, through its participating fuch 
parts as are fmall and unequal, becomes movable, both from itfelf and an¬ 
other, through inequality and the idea of its figure. But that which is cora- 
pofed from large and fmooth parts is more liable than this kind of water, 
and coalefces into a heavy body through fmoothnefs and equality of parts. 
But through fire entering into and dilfolving its compofition, in confequence 
of lofing its equability and fmoothnefs, it participates more of a movable na¬ 
ture. Hence, becoming 6afily agile, driven about by the proximate air, and 
extended over the earth, it liquefies, which is denominated a purification of 
bulk, and falls upon the earth, which is called a defluxion. Again, fire fly¬ 
ing upwards from hence, fince it does not depart into a vacuum, the prox¬ 
imate air being agitated, impels the moifl bulk as yet movable into the feats 
of fire, with which at the fame time it mingles itlelf. But when the bulk 
becomes colleftively thruft downwards, and again receives equability and 
fmoothnefs of parts, then 1 fire, the artificer of inequality, departing, the 
whole mafs paflfes into a famenefs with itfelf. And this departure of fire we 
denominate refrigeration; but the coalition which takes place when fire is 
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abfent we call a concretion, and cold rigidity. But among all thole which 
we denominate fulile waters, that which, becoming moil denfe from the moft 
attenuated and equable parts, is of a uniform kind, and participates a fplen- 
did and yellow colour, is that moft honoured and valuable poffeffion gold, 
which is ufually impelled through a rock. And a branch of gold, on account 
of its denfity moft hard and black, is called a diamond. But that which con¬ 
tains parts proximate to gold, which poffeffes more than one fpecies, furpafles 
gold in denfity, and participates but a fraall and attenuated part of earth, fo 
that it becomes of a harder nature, but from its internally poffeffing great in¬ 
tervals is lighter ;—this is one kind of fplendid and concrete waters, and is 
denominated brafs. But when an earthly nature, being mingled with this, 
is through antiquity feparated from other parts of the brafs, and becomes 
of itfelf confpicuous, it is then denominated ruft. In a fimilar manner other 
particulars of this nature may be inveftigated without much labour by the 
aftiftance of afTimilative reafons. And if any one, for the fake of relaxation, 
omitting for a while the {peculation of eternal beings, fhould purfue the 
affimilative arguments concerning generation, and ftiould by this means 
poffefs a pleafure unattended with repentance, fuch a one will eftablilh for 
himfelf in life a moderate and prudent diverfion. 

This being admitted, let us run over the affimilative reafons concerning the 
particulars which yet remain for difeuffion. When fuch water then as is 
attenuated and moift is mingled with fire, (being denominated moift through 
its motion and rolling progreffion on the earth, and likewife foft, becaufe its 
bafes being lefs ftable than thofe of earth eafily yield to impulfion,) this, 
when feparated from fire and deterted by air, becomes more equable, and 
through the departure of thefe is compelled into itfelf: and being thus col¬ 
lected, if it buffers this alteration above the earth, it becomes hail; but if 
upon the earth, ice ; which then takes place in confequence of extreme con¬ 
gelation. But when it is lefs congealed, if this happens above the earth, it 
becomes fnow ; but when upon the earth, and this from collected dew, it 
then becomes froft. But when many fpecies of water are mingled with each 
other, the whole kind, which is {trained' from the earth through plants, 
is called moifture or liquor. Thefe liquors, being diffimilar on account of 
their mixtures, exhibit many other namelefs kinds : but four, which are of a 
fiery fpecies, and which become in an eminent degree diaphanous, are allotted 
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appellations. And that which heats the foul in conjutuBion with the body 
is called wine. But that which is fmooth, and fegregativc of the fight, and on 
this account fplendid, refulgent, and undtuous to the view, is an oleaginous 
fpecies, and is pitch, gum, oil, and other things endued with a fimilar 
power. Again, that which polTcflTes a power of diffufing the things col- 
leffed about the mouth, and this as far as nature will permit, at the fame 
time bringing fweetnefs with its power, is generally denominated honey. 
And laftly, that which diffolvcs the flefh by burning, is of a frothy nature, 
and is fecreted from all liquors, is called juice. But the fpecies of earth 
Brained through water produces a Bony body in the following manner:— 
When colle&ed water fails in mingling, it partes into the form of air; but, 
becoming air, it returns to its proper place. Hence, as there is no vacuum, 
it impels the proximate air; and this, if the impulfion is weighty, being 
poured round the bulk of earth 1 , becomes vehemently comprcfled, and be¬ 
takes itfelf to thofe feats from whence the new air afeended. But earth, 
when indirtfolubly artfociated with water, through the miniBry of air com- 
pofes Bones : the more beautiful fort indeed being fuch as are refplendent 
from equal and plane parts, but the deformed being of a contrary compofi- 
tion. But when all the moiBure is hurried away by the violence of fire, and 
the body by this means becomes more dry, then a fpecies of earth which is 
denominated fidfile is produced. Sometimes, likewife, when the moiflure is 
left behind, and the earth becomes fufile through fire, then through refrige¬ 
ration a Bone with a black colour is generated. But when this fpecies of 
Brained earth in a fimilar manner through mixture is deprived of much 
moiBure, but is compofed from more attenuated parts of earth, is fait and 
femiconcrete, and again emerges through water; then it is partly called 
nitre, a cathartic kind of oil, and earth, and partly fait, a fubflance moB ele¬ 
gantly and legitimately adapted to the common wants of the body, and moB 
grateful to divinity. But the parts common to both thefe are not foluble by 
water, but through fome fuch thing are thus collefled together by fire. Again, 
fire and air do not liquefy the bulk of earth. For fince thefe naturally con- 
1 'iB of parts fmaller than the void fpaces of earth, they permeate through its 
moB capacious pores without any violence, and neither fubjeB it to diffolu- 
tion nor liquefaction. But the parts of water, becaufe they are greater and 
pafs along with violence, dirtfolve and liquefy the mafs of earth. Hence, 
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water alone diffolves earth when violently compofed, but fire alone when 
it is properly compofed; for an entrance in this Cafe is afforded to nothing 
but fire. 

Again, fire alone permeates the moft violent affociation of the parts of 
water; but both fire and air diffufe themfelves through its more debile col¬ 
lection ; air through its void, and fire through its triangular fpaces. But 
nothing i; capable of diffolving air when collected, together by violence, ex¬ 
cept it operates according to an element : but when it coheres together with¬ 
out force, it is refolvcd by fire alone. Again, bodies which are fo compofed 
from water and earth that the water compreffed by force obftruCts the void 
fpaces of earth, cannot in this cafe afford an ingrefs to the water externally 
approaching ; and in confequence of this, the water flowing round fuch a 
body fuffers the whole mafs to remain without liquefaction. But the parts 
of fire entering into the void fpaces of water, as water into thole of earth, 
and influencing water in the fame manner as fire influences air, become in 
this cafe the caufes of liquefaction to a common body. But thefe partly 
polfefs lefs water than earth ; fuch as the whole genus of glafs, and fuch 
ftones as are denominated fufile : and partly, on the contrary, they poflefs 
more of water; fuch as all thofe bodies which coalefce into waxen and va- 
porific fubftances. And thus we have nearly exhibited all thofe fpecies, 
which are varied by figures, communications and mutations into each other; 
but it is now ncceffary that we fhould endeavour to render apparent the 
caufes through which the paffions of thefe are produced. 

In the fir ft place, then, fenfe ought always to be prefent with difeourfes of 
this kind. But we have not yet run through the generation of flefh, and fuch 
things as pertain to flefh, together with that part of the foul which is mortal. 
For all thefe are infeparable from the paffions lubfifting with fenfe, and can¬ 
not without thefe paffions be fufficiently explained; though, indeed, even in 
conjunction with thefe, it is fcarcely poffible to unfold their production. We 
fhould, therefore, firft of all eftablifh other things ; and then confider fuch 
things as are confequent to thefe. That in our deputation, therefore, the 
paffions themfelves may follow the genera in fucceffion, let our firft invefti- 
gations be concerning fuch things as pertain to body and foul. Let us then 
firft: of all inquire why fire is called hot. And the reafon of this we fhall be 
able to perceive by confklering the reparation and divifion of fire about our 
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bodies: for that this paflion is a certain Iharpnefs is nearly evident to all. 
But we ought to confider the tenuity of its angles, the iharpnefs of its fides, 
the fmallnefs of its parts, and the velocity of its motion, through all which 
it becomes vehement and penetrating, and fwiftly divides that with which it 
meets ; calling to mind for this purpofe the generation of its figure. For 
fire, indeed, and no other nature, feparating our bodies and diftributing them 
into fmall parts, produces in us that paflion which is very properly denomi¬ 
nated heat. But the paflion contrary to this, though fufficiently manifeft, 
ought not to pafs without an explanation. For the moift parts of bodies 
larger than our humid parts, entering into our bodies, expel the fmaller parts; 
but, not being able to penetrate into their receptacles, coagulate our moifture, 
and caufe it through equability to pafs from an unequable and agitated (late 
into one immovable and colledted. But that which is collected together con¬ 
trary to nature, naturally oppofts fuch a condition, and endeavours by re- 
pulfion to recall itfelf into a contrary fituation. In this conteft and agitation 
a trembling and numbnefs takes place ; and all this paflion , together with 
that which produces it, is denominated cold. But we call that hard to which 
our flefh gives way ; and foft, which y ields to the prefiure of our flefli. And 
we thus denominate them with reference to each other. But every thing 
yields to preflure which is eftablifhed on a fmall bafe. But that which refts 
on triangular bales, on account of its being vehemently firm, is of a mod re¬ 
filling nature; and, becaufe it is denfe in the higheft degree, ftrongly repels 
all oppofing prelfure. 

Again, the nature of heavy and light will become eminently apparent, 
when inveftigated together with upwards and downwards. But indeed it is 
by no means rightly afferted that there are naturally two certain places 
diftant by a Jong interval from each other : one denominated downwards, to 
which all bodies tend endued with bulk, but the other upwards, to which 
every thing is involuntarily impelled. For, the whole univerfe being lphc- 
rical, all fiuch things as by an equal departure from the middle become 
extremes, ought to become naturally extremes in a fimilar manner. But the 
middle, being feparated from the extremes according to the fame meafures, 
ought to be confidered as in a fituation juft oppofite to all things. Such, then, 
being the natural difpofition of the world, he who places any one of the 
above-mentioned particulars either upwards or downwards, will juftly appear 
4 by 
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by l'uch appellations to wander from the truth. For the middle place in the 
univerfe cannot be properly called either naturally downwards or upwards, 
but can only be denominated that which is the middle. But that which en¬ 
virons is neither the middle, nor contains any parts in itfelf differing from 
each other with reference to the middle, nor does it poflefs any thing corre- 
fponding to an oppofitc diredtion. But to that which is everv way naturally 
fimilar how can any one with propriety attribute contrary names r For, if 
there beany thing folid, and endued with equal powers, in the middle of the 
univerfe, it will never tend to any part of the extremities, through the per¬ 
fect finulitude which they every where poflels. But if any one moves about 
this folid in a circle, he will often Hand with his feet in oppofite directions, 
and will denominate the fame part of himfelf both upwards and downwards. 
Since the univerfe, therefore, as we have juft obferved, is of a fpherical 
figure, it is not the part of a prudent man to aflert that it has any place 
which is either upwards or dowhwards. But from whence thefe names 
originate, and, in what things exifting, we transfer them from thence to the 
univerfe, it is our bufinefs at prefent to inveftigate. If any one then fhould 
be feated in that region of the world u'hich for the moft part belongs to the 
nature of fire, and to which it on all lides tends, and if fuch a one fhould 
acquire a power of taking away the parts of fire, and of caufing them to ba¬ 
lance; or, placing the parts in a fcale, fhould violently feize on the beam, 
and, drawdng out the fire, hurl it dowmwards into diflimilar air—it is evident 
that in this cafe a lefs portion of fire would be more eafily compelled than 
a greater. For, when two things are at the lame time fufpended from one 
power, it is neceflary that the lefs quantity fhould more eafily, and the 
greater with lefs rcadinefs, yield to the oppreflive force. Hence, the one is 
called heavy, and tending downwards ; but the other light, and tending up¬ 
wards. The fame thing happens to us who inhabit this terreftrial region. 
For, walking on the earth, and feparating the terrene genera from each other, 
we fometimes violently hurl a fragment of earth into its diflimilar the air, 
and this with a motion contrary to its nature; each region at the fame 'time 
retaining that to which it is allied. But the lefs portion, being more 
eafily impelled into a diflimilar place than the larger, firft of all yields to the 
violence : and this we denominate light, and call the place into which it is 
violently hurled, upwards. But the paflion contrary to this we denominate 
vol. II. 3 z heavy. 
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heavy and downwards. Hence it is neceffary that thefe fhnuld mutually 
difter from each other; and this through the multitude of genera obtaining 
contrary fituations. For that which is light in one place is contrary to that 
which is light in a contrary fituation : likewife the heavy to the heavy, the 
downward to the downward, and the upward to the upward. For all thefe 
will be found to be contrary, tranfverfe, and every way different from each 
other. One thing however is to be underftood concerning all thefe, that the 
progreflion of each, tending to its kindred nature, renders the proceeding 
body heavy, and the place to which it tends, downwards. But this progref- 
fion influences in a different manner fuch as arc differently uffcfled. And 
thus have I unfolded the caufes of thefe paffions. 

But'again, any one who beholds the caufe of the jiajjion of fmoothnefs and 
roughnefs may be able to difclofe it to others. For hardnefs mingled with 
inequality produces the one, and'equality with denfity the other. But among 
the common (lajjions which fubfiff about the whole body, that is the greateft 
which is the caufe of pleafure and pain : to which may be added, fuch as 
through the parts of the body detain the fenfes, and have in thefe pleafures 
and pains as their attendants. In this manner, then, we fliould receive the 
caufes of every paffion, both fenfible and infenfible, calling to mind the di- 
ffindlions which we formerly eftablifhed concerning the eafily and difficultly 
movable nature. For in this manner we ought to purfue all fuch things as 
we defign to apprehend. Thus, with refpefl to that which is naturally eafily 
movable, when any {lender paffion falls upon it, the feveral parts give them- 
felves up to each other in a circular progreflion, producing the fame efteft; 
till, having arrived at the feat of prudence, they announce the power of that 
by which the paffion was induced. But that which is aftefted in a contrary 
manner, being flable and without a circular progreflion, alone futiers ; but 
does not move any of the parts to which it is proximate. Hence, the parts 
not mutually giving thcmfelvcs up to each other, and the lirft paffion in them 
becoming immovable with refpedl to the whole animal, that which fuffers is 
rendered void of fenfation. This luff; cafe indeed happens about the bones 
and hairs, and fuch other parts of our compofition as are moftly terrene. 
But the circumftances belonging to the eafily movable nature take place about 
the inffruments of fight and hearing, through their containing the mod abun¬ 
dant power cf fire and air. But it is neceffary to conlider the peculiarities 
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of pleafure and pain as follows :—When a liajjlon is produced in us contrary 
to nature, and with violence and abundance, then it becomes the occafion of 
pain. And again, when a jiajfion conformable to our nature is excited, and 
this with abundance, it caufes pleafure and delight. But that which is con¬ 
trary to thefe produces contrary effeds. But a {taj/ion, the whole of which 
is induced with great facility, is eminently indeed the objed of fenfation, but 
does not participate of pleafure and pain. And of this kind are the pajfions 
fubfifting about the fight; to which, as we have above alferted, our body is 
allied. For fuch objcds as exhibit fedions and burnings, and other Jiajfions 
of a fimilar kind, do not caufc pain to the fight; nor, again, does the light 
receive pleafure when it is reftored to the fame form as before. But the 
mod vehement and clear fenfations influence it with pain, fo far as it fuffers 
any thing, ftrikes againft, or comes into contad with, any objed. For no 
violence fubfifts in the feparation or concretion of the fight. But fuch bodies 
as are compofed from larger parts, and which fcarcely yield to impulfion, 
when they transfer the induced motions to the whole body, contain in them- 
felves pleafurcs and pains; when varied, indeed, pains, but, when reftored to 
their priftine fituation, pleafures. Again, whatever bodies in a fmall degree 
receive departures and evacuations of themfelves, accompanied at the fame 
time with abundant repletions,—fince fuch bodies have no fenfe of evacuation, 
but are fenfible of repletion, they do not affed the mortal part of the foul 
with any pain, but, on the contrary, influence it with the greateft delight. 
And the truth of this is manifeft from the fenfation of fweet odours. But 
fuch bodies as fuffer an abundant variation, and are fcarce able to be reftored 
in a fmall degree to their priftine fituation, are totally affeded in a manner 
contrary to thofe we have juft deferibed. And the truth of this is manifeft 
in the burnings and fedions of the body. And thus have we nearly difeufled 
the common paflions of the whole body, and the appellations afligned to the 
caufes by which they are produced. 

Let us now endeavour to explain thofe paflions which take place in parti¬ 
cular parts of our bodies, and relate from whence they arife, and by what 
caufes they are induced. In the firft place, let us if poffible complete what 
we formerly left unfmiftied concerning humours; fince thefe are paflions 
fubfifting about the tongue. But thefe, as well as many other things, appear 
to be produced by certain feparations and concretions ; and, befides this, to 
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employ fmoothnefs and roughnefs more than the reft. For certain fmail 
veins extend themfelves from the tongue to the heart, and are the meftengers 
of taftes. And when any thing falls upon thefe fo as to penetrate the moift 
and delicate texture of the flelh, which through its terreftrial nature is mo¬ 
derately liquefied, it then contrails and dries the veins. Hence, if thefe 
penetrating fubftances are of a more rough nature, they produce a ftiarp 
tafte ; but, if lefs rough, a four tafte. But fuch things as are purgative of thefe 
veins, and which wafh away whatever is found adhering to the tongue, if 
they accomplilh this in an immoderate degree, fo as to liquefy fomething of 
the nature of the tongue, fuch as is the power of nitre all fuch as thefe 
are denominated bitter. But whatever is fubordinate to this property of 
nitre, and purges in a more moderate degree, appears to us to be fait, with¬ 
out the roughnefs of bitternefs, and to be more friendly to our nature. Again, 
fuch things as, communicating with the heat of the mouth, and being ren¬ 
dered fmooth by it, heat alfo in their turn the mouth—and which through 
their lightnefs are elevated towards the fenfes of the head, at the fame time 
dividing whatever they meet with in their afcent;—all thefe, through powers 
of this kind, are denominated ftiarp. But fometimes thefe feveral particulars, 
becoming attenuated through rottennefs, enter into the narrow veins, and 
compel the interior parts, as well the terrene as thofe containing the fym- 
metry of air, to be mingled together by moving about each other ; and when 
mingled caufe fome of the parts to glide round, fome to enter into, others, 
and when entered to render them hollow and extended ; and this in the place 
where a hollow moifture is extended about the air. This moifture too being 
at one time terrene and at another pure, a moift orbicular receptacle of air 
is produced from the hollow water. But that which is produced from pure 
water is on all fides diaphanous, and is called a bubble. On the contrary, 
that which owes its fubfiftence to a more earthly moifture, and which is at 
the lame time agitated and elevated, is denominated fervid, and a fermenta¬ 
tion. But the caufe of all thefe paffions receives the appellation of acute. 
And a paflion contrary to all that has been afferted concerning thefe pro¬ 
ceeds from a contrary caufe. But when the compofition of the things enter¬ 
ing into moift fubftances is naturally accommodated to the quality of the 
tongue, it polilhes and anoints its afperities, and collects together or relaxes 
fuch parts as were either affembled or diflipated contrary to nature, and 
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reftores them to their proper and natural habit. Hence, all fuch fubftances 
are pleafant and friendly to every one, become the remedies of violent paf- 
fions, and are denominated fweet. And thus much may fuffice concerning 
particulars of this kind. 

There are, however, no fpecies about the power of the noltrils: for all 
odours are but half begotten. But it happens to no fpecies to be commenfurate 
with any odour. And our veins, with refpeft to particulars of this kind, are 
too narrow to admit the genera of earth and water, and too broad to receive 
thofe of fire and air ; and hence no one ever perceives an odour of any one 
of thefe. But odours are always produced from the madefa&ion, conup- 
tion, liquefaction or evaporation of the elements. For, water becoming 
changed into air, and air into water, odours are generated in the middle of 
thefe. And all odours are either fmoke or mills. But, of thefe, that which 
palfes from air into water is a mill; but that which is changed from water 
into air, fmoke. And hence it comes to pafs that all odours are more atte¬ 
nuated than water, and more denfe than air. But the truth of this is fuffi- 
ciently evident when any one, in confequence of a difagreeable fmell, vio¬ 
lently draws his breath inwards; for then no odour is walked off, but breath 
alone follows unattended by fmell. On this account, the varieties of thefe 
fubfilt without a name ; as they are neither compofed from many nor from 
fimple fpecies. But two of thefe alone receive an appellation, the pleafant 
and the difagreeable : the latter of which dilturbs and violently aflaults all 
that cavity which lies between the top of the head and the navel; but the 
former allures this part of the body, and by its amicable ingrefs preferves it 
in a condition accommodated to its nature. But we ought to confider the 
third fenfitive part of our compofition, hearing, in fuch a manner that we 
may explain through what caufes the paffions with which it is converfant 
fubfilt. We ought, therefore, entirely to define voice a certain pulfation of 
the air, penetrating through the ears, brain, and blood, as far as to the foul: 
and we Ihould call the motion arifing from hence, which commences from 
the head and ends in the feat of the liver, hearing. When this motion is 
fwift, a fharp found is produced; but, when flow, a flat found. And the 
former of thefe is equal and fmooth, but the latter rough. Many voices too 
produce a great found, but a fimall found is the refult of a few. But it is necefi. 
fary that we Ihould fpeak about the fymphonies of thefe in the fubfequent part 
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of this dilcourfe. The fourth fenfitive genus now remains for our difcuffion ; 
which contains in itfelf an abundant variety, all which are denominated 
colours. But colour is a flame flowing from bodies, and poflfeffing parts com- 
menfurate to the fight with refpedt to perception. But we have already con- 
iidered the caufes from which fight is produced. It appears then that we 
may now fpeak of colours according to affimilative reafons as follows : 

Of things which, proceeding from other parts, fall on the fight, fome are 
greater, others lefs, and others equal to the parts of the fight. Such as are 
equal, therefore, cannot be perceived; and thefe we denominate diaphanous. 
But, among fuch as are larger or fmaller, fome of thefe feparate, but others 
mingle the fight, fimilar to the operations of heat and cold about the flefh, 
or to things four, acute and hot about the tongue. But things which affedt 
the fight in this manner are called black and white ; which are indeed the 
paflions of thofe particulars we have juft related, being their filters, as it 
were, and the fame with them in a different genus; but which, neverthe- 
lefs, through thefe caufes appear to be different. We fhould, therefore, 
Ipeak of them as follows :—That the colour which is fegregative of the fight 
is white; but that which produces an effedi contrary to this, black. But 
when a more acute motion, and of a different kind of fire, falls upon and 
feparates the fight, as far as to the eyes, at the fame time violently pro¬ 
pelling and liquefying the tranfitions of the eyes, then a colledled fubftance 
of fire and water flows from thence, which we denominate a tear; but the 
motion itfelf is a fire meeting with the fight in an oppofite diredtion. And, 
indeed, when a fire, leaping as it were from a certain corrufcation, becomes 
mingled with another fire, penetrating and extinguifhed by moifture, from 
this mixture colours of all-various kinds are produced. In this cafe we call 
the paffion a vibrating fplendour, and that which produces it fulgid and ruti- 
lating. But a kind of fire which fubfifts in the middle of thefe, arriving at the 
moifture of the eyes, and becoming mingled with it, is by no means fplendid: 
but in confequence of the rays of fire being mingled through moifture, and 
producing a bloody colour, we denominate the mixture red. And when 
fplendour is mingled with red and white, it generates a yellow colour. But 
to relate in what meafure each of thefe is mingled with each, is not the 
bufinefs of one endued with intelled, even though he were well informed in 
this affair; fince he would not be able to produce concerning thefe either a 
r neceffary 
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neceflarv or an affimilative reafon. But red, when mingled with black and 
white, produces a purple colour. And when to thefe, mingled and burnt 
together, more of black is added, a more obfeure colour is produced. A 
ruddy colour is generated from the mixture of yellow and brown ; but brown 
from the mixture of black and white. A pallid colour arifes from the min- 
gl'.ng of white and yellow. But that which is fplendid conjoined with white, 
and falling upon abundance of black, gives completion to an azure colour. 
And azure mingled with white generates a gray colour. But from the tem¬ 
perament of a ruddy colour with black, green is produced. All the reft will 
be nearly evident from thefe, to any one who, imitating the former mix¬ 
tures, preferves aflimilative reafons in his difcourfe. But if any one under¬ 
takes the inveftigation of thefe, for the fake of the things themfelves, fuch 
a one muft be ignorant of the difference between a divine and human 
nature : fmee a God is indeed fufficient for the purpofe of mingling many 
things into one, and of again diffolving the one into many, as being at .the 
fame time both knowing and able : but there is no man at prefent who is 
able to accomplifh either of thefe undertakings, nor will there ever be one 
in any future circulation of time. But all thefe which thus naturally fublift 
from neceffity, were aflumed in the things which are generated by the arti¬ 
ficer of that which is mod beautiful and bell, when he produced a felf- 
fufficient and mod perfeit God ; employing, indeed, caufes which are fubfer- 
vient to thefe, but operating himfclf in the bell: manner in all generated na¬ 
tures. On this account it is requifite to diftinguifh two fpecies of caufes ; the 
one neceffary, but the other divine. And we fhould inquire after the divine 
caufe in all things, for the fake of obtaining a bleffed life in as great a degree 
as our nature is capable of receiving it ; but we fhould inveftigate the ne- 
ceffary caufe for the fake ot that which is divine. For we fhould confider, 
that without theie two fpecies of caufes, the objefls of our purfuit can neither 
be underftood nor apprehended, nor in any other way become participated. 
But fmee to us at prefent, as to artificers, matter lies in l'ubjection, the genera, 
of caufes fervingas prepared materials from which the remaining difcourfe is 
to be woven, let us again return with brevity to our firft dilcuffions, and l’wiftly. 
pal's from thence to the place at which vve are now arrived ; by this means 
endeavouring to eftablifh an end and fummit to our deputation, which may 
harmonize with its besnuninz. 
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Indeed, as we aflerted towards the commencement of our difeourfe, when 
all lenfible natures were in adifordered ftate of fubfiftence, Divinity rendered 
each commenfurate witli itfelf, and all with one another, and connedled them 
as much as poffible with the bands of analogy and lymmetry. For then no¬ 
thing participated of order except by accident; nor could any thing with 
propriety be diftinguifhed by the appellation which it receives at prefent, 
l'uch for inflance as fire, water, and the reft of this kind. But the demiurgus 
in the firft place adorned all thefe, afterwards eftablilhed the world from their 
conjun&ion, and rendered it one animal, containing in itfelf all mortal and 
immortal animals. And of divine natures, indeed, he himlelf became the 
author; but he delivered to his offspring the junior Gods the fabrication of 
mortal natures. Hence, thefe imitating their father’s power, and receiving 
the immortal principle of the foul, fafhioned pofterior to this the mortal body, 
nfligned the whole body as a vehicle to the foul, and fabricated in it another 
mortal fpecies of foul, poflefling dire and neceffary paffions through its union 
with the body. The firft indeed of thefe paffions is pleafure, which is the 
greateft allurement to evil; but the next is pain, which is the exile of good. 
After thefe follow boldnefs and fear, thofe mad adviiers ; anger, hard to be 
nppeafed ; hope, which is eafily deceived; together with irrational fenfe, 
and love, the general invader of all things. In coiifequence, therefore, of 
mingling thefe together, the junior Gods necefiarily compoied the mortal 
race. And religioufly fearing left the divine nature fhould be defiled through 
this rout of moleftations more than extreme lieceflity required, they lodged 
the mortal part, feparate from the divine, in a different receptacle of the 
body ; fabricating the head and breaft, and placing the neck between as an 
ifthmus.and boundary, that the two extremes might be feparate from each 
other. 

In the breaft, therefore, and that which is called the thorax, they fcated 
the mortal genus of the foul. And as one part of it is naturally better, 
but another naturally worfe, they fabricated the cavity of the thorax ; diftri- 
buting this receptacle in the woman different from that of the man, and 
placing in the middle of thefe the midriff or diaphragm. That part of the 
foul, therefore, which participates of fortitude and anger, and is fond of 
contention, they feated nearer the head, between the midriff and the neck ; 
that becoming obedient to reafon, and uniting with it in amicable con- 
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junction, it might together with reafon forcibly reprefs the race of defires, 
whenever they fhould be found unwilling to obey the mandates of reafon, 
ifluing her orders from her lofty place of abode. But they efhiblifhed the 
heart, which is both the fountain of the veins, and of the blood, which is vehe¬ 
mently im/ielled through all the members of the body in a circular pro ¬ 
gression , in an habitation correfponding to that of a fatellite ; that when 
the irafcible part becomes inflamed, reafon at the fame time announcing that 
fome unjuft a&ion has taken place externally, or has been performed by 
fome one of the inward defires, then every thing fenfitive in the body may 
fwiftly through all the narrow pores perceive the threatenings and exhorta¬ 
tions, may be in every rcfpe£t obedient, and may thus permit that which 
is the beft in all thefe to maintain the fovereign command. 

But as the Gods previoufly knew that the palpitation of the heart in the 
expedition of dreadful events, and the efFervefcence of anger, and every kind 
of wrathful inflation, would be produced by fire, they implanted in the body 
the idea of the lungs, artificially producing them as a guardian to the heart. 
And, in the firft place, they rendered them foft and bloodlefs, and afterwards 
internally perforated with hollow pipes like a fponge; that through their 
receiving fpirit and imbibing moifture, they might become themfelves refri¬ 
gerated, and might afford refpiration and remiffion to the heart in its exceflive 
heat. Hence they deduced the arteries as fo many canals through the fub- 
flance of the lungs ; and placed the lungs like a foft thicket round the heart, 
that when anger rages in it with too much vehemence it may leap into fub- 
miffion, and becoming refrigerated may be fubjedl to lefs endurance, and 
may be able together with anger to yield with greater facility to the autho¬ 
rity of reafon. But they feated that part of the foul which is defiderative of 
meats and drinks, and fuch other things as it requires through the nature of 
body, between the pracordia and the boundary about the navel ; fabricating all 
this place as a manger fubfervient to the nutriment of the body, and binding in 
it this part of the foul as a ruftic and favage animal. But it is neceflary that this 
part fhould nourifh its conjoined body, if the mortal race has a neceflary exift- 
ence in the nature of things. That this part, therefore, might be always fed at 
the manger, and might dwell remote from the deliberative part, molefling it 
in the fmalleft degree with its tumults and clamours, and permitting it, as 
that which is mofl excellent in our compofition, to conlult in quiet for the 
vol . ii . 4 a common 
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common utility of the whole animal; on this account the Gods afligned it 
fuch a fubordinate fituation. 

However, as the Divinity perceived that this part would not be obedient to 
reafon, but that it would naturally reject its authority in confequence of 
every fenfible impreflion, and would be animaftically hurried away by images 
and phantafms both by day and night—confidering this, he conftituted the 
form of the liver, and placed it in the habitation of this defiderative part; 
compofitig it denfe and fmooth, fplendid and fweet, and at the fame time 
mingled with bitternefs; that the power of cogitations, defcending from 
intelledl into the liver as into a mirror receiving various refemblances and 
exhibiting images to the view, might at one time terrify this irrational nature 
by employing a kindred part of bitternefs and introducing dreadful threats, 
fo that the whole liver being gradually mingled might reprefent bilious 
colours, and becoming contrafted might be rendered throughout wrinkled 
and rough ; and that, befides this, it might influence its lobe, ventricle, and 
gates, in fuch a manner, that by diftorting and twifting fome of thefe from 
their proper difpofition, and obftruding and fhutting in others, it might be 
the caufe of damages and pains. And again, that at another time a certain in- 
fpiration of gentlenefs from the dianoetic power, by defcribing contrary phan¬ 
tafms and affording reft to bitternefs, through its being unwilling either to 
excite or apply itfelf to a nature contrary to its own ; and befides this, by 
employing the innate fweetnefs of the liver, and rendering all its parts proper¬ 
ly difpofed, fmooth, and free, might caufe that part of the foul which refides 
about the liver to become peaceful and happy, fo that it might even refrain 
from excefs in the night, and employ prophetic energies in fleep : fince it 
does not participate of reafon and prudence. For thofe who compofed us, 
calling to mind the mandate of their father, that they fhould render the 
mortal race as far as poflible the beft, fo conftituted the depraved pai t of our 
nature that it might become connected with truth ; eftablifhing in this part 
a prophetic knowledge of future events. But that Divinity afligned divina¬ 
tion to human madnefs may be fufficiently inferred from hence; that no one 
while endued with intellect becomes conneded with a divine and true pro¬ 
phecy ; but this alone takes place either when the power of prudence is 
fettered by fleep, or fuffers fome mutation through difeafe, or a certain 
enthufiaftic energy: it being in this cafe the employment of prudence to 
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underftand what was aflerted either fleeping or waking by a prophetic and 
enthufiaftic nature; and fo to diftinguifh all the phantaftic appearances as to 
be able to explain what and to whom any thing of future, part, or prelent 
good is portended. But it is by no means the office of that which abides 
and is ftill about to abide in this enthufiaftic energy, to judge of itlelf either 
concerning the appearances or vociferations. Ilence it was well laid by the 
antients, that to trail (aft and know his own concerns and himfelf, is alone 
the province of a prudent man. And on this account the law orders that 
the race of prophets Ihould prefide as judges over divine predictions; who 
arc indeed called by fome diviners—but this in confequence Qf being igno¬ 
rant that fuch men are interpreters of amigmatical vifions and predictions, 
and on this account ffiould not be called diviners, but rather prophets of 
divinations. The nature, therefore, of the liver was produced on this 
account, and feated in the place we have mentioned, viz. for the fake of 
prediction. And befides this, while each of fuch like parts is living, it 
pofleffes clearer indications ; but when deprived of life it then becomes blind, 
and the divination is rendered too obfcure to fignify any thing fufficiently 
clear. But an inteftine which fubfifts for the fake of the liver, is placed 
near it on the left hand, that it may always render the liver fplendid and 
pure, and prepared like a mirror for the apt reception of refemblant forms. 
On this account, when certain impurities are produced about the liver through 
bodily difeafe, then the fpleen, purifying thefe by its rarity, receives them 
into itfelf from its being of a hollow and bloodlefs contexture. Hence, being 
filled with purgations, it increafes in bulk, and becomes inflated with cor¬ 
ruption. And again, when the body is purified, then becoming deprefled it 
fubfides into the fame condition as before. And thus we have fpoken con¬ 
cerning both the mortal and divine part of the foul, and have related where 
they are fituated, in conjunction with what natures, and why they are fepa- 
rated from each other. That all this indeed is unfolded according to iti- 
difputable truth, can only be aflerted when confirmed by the vocal attefta- 
tion of a God : but that it is fpoken according to affimilative realbns, we 
Ihould not helitate to evince both now and hereafter by a more diligent 
difcuftion of what remains. 

It is proper to inveftigate in a fimilar manner the fubfequent part of 
our deputation ; and this is no other than to relate how the other members 
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of the body were produced. It is becoming, therefore, in the mod eminent 
degree that they fhould be compofed as follows: Thofe artificers then of 
our race well knew that vve fhould be intemperate in the affumption of 
meats and drinks, and that we fhould often through gluttony ufe more than 
was moderate and neceffary. Hence, left fudden deftru&ion fhould take 
place through difeafe, and the mortal race thus becoming imperfeCl fhould 
prefently ceafe to exift; the Gods previoufly perceiving this confequence, 
fabricated in the lower parts a hollow receptacle for the purpofe of receiv¬ 
ing a fuperabundance of folid and liquid aliment*; and, befides this, inverted 
it with the fpijal folds of the inteftines, left, the affumed nutriment l'wiftly 
palling away, the body fhould as l'wiftly require an acceflion of new aliment; 
and, by producing an infatiable appetite through gluttony, fhould render our 
whole race void of philofophy and the mufes, and unobedient to the moft 
divine part of our eompofition. But the nature of the bones and flefh, and 
other things of this kind, was conftituted as follows : In the firft place, the 
generation of the marrow ferves as a principle to all thefe. For the bonds 
of that life which the foul leads through its conjunction with the body, being 
woven together in the marrow, become the liable roots of the mortal race. 
But the marrow itlelf is generated from other particulars. For, among the 
triangles, fuch as are firll, being unbent and fmooth, were particularly accom¬ 
modated to the generation of fire and water, air and earth ; and the Divinity 
feparating each of thefe apart from their genera, and mingling them com- 
■menfurate with each other, compofing by this means an all-various mixture 
of feeds for the mortal race, produced from thefe the nature of the marrow. 
But afterwards difleminating in the marrow, he bound in it the genera of fouls. 
Befides, in this firft diftribution, he immediately leparated as many figures 
and of fuch kinds as it was requifite the marrow fhould poflefs. And he 
fafhioned indeed that part of the marrow in which as in a cultivated field the 
divine feed was to be l'own, every way globular, and called it fyxri pxXov, or the 
brain ; becaufe in every animal, when it has acquired the perfection of its 
form, the receptacle of this fubftance is denominated the head. But he 
diftinguifhed with round and at the fame time oblong figures, that receptacle 
of the body which was deftined to contain the remaining and mortal part of 
the foul; and was willing that the whole fhould receive the appellation of 
And befides this, hurling from thefe as anchors the bonds of all 
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the foul, he fabricated the whole of our body about the fubftance of the 
marrow, and inverted it on all fides with a covering of bones. 

But he thus compofed the nature of the bones. In the firrt place, bruiting 
together pure and llnooth earth, he mingled and moirtened it with marrow ; 
after this he placed it in tire, then merged it in water, then again feated it 
in fire, and after this dipped it in water. And thus, by often transferring it 
into each, he rendered it incapable of being liquefied by both. Employing 
therefore this nature of bone, he fafhioned like one working with a wheel a 
bony fphere, and placed it round the brain ; leaving a narrow paflage in the 
fphere itlelf. And befides this, forming certain vertebra’ from bone about 
the marrow of the neck and back, he extended them like hinges, com¬ 
mencing from the head and proceeding through the whole cavity of the 
body. And thus he preferved all the feed, bv fortifying it round about with 
a rtony veftment. He likewife added joints, for the purpofe of motion and 
infledtion, employing the nature of that which is dirtinguifhed by difference 
in their fabrication, as this is endued with a certain middle capacity. But, 
as he thought that the habit of the bony nature would become more dry and 
inflexible than it ought to be, and that, when it became heated and again cooled, 
it w'ould in confequcnce of ulceration fwiftlv corrupt the feed which it con¬ 
tained, on this account he fafhioned the genus of nerves and flerti; that the 
nerves, by binding all the other members, and becoming ftretched and re¬ 
mitted about thofe hinges the vertebrae, might render the body apt to be¬ 
come inflected and extended as occafion required : but that the flefh might 
ferve as a covering from the heat and a protedlion from the cold ; and, 
befides this, might defend it from falls, in the fame manner as external fup- 
ports, gently and eafily yielding to the motions of the body. He likewife 
placed a hot moifturc in the nature of the fiefh, that, becoming in fummer 
externally dewy and moift, it might afford a kindred refrigeration to the 
whole body; and that again in winter, through its own proper fire, it might 
moderately repel the externally introduced and furrounding cold. When, 
therefore, the plartie artificer of our bodies had perceived all this through a 
dianoetic energy, having mingled and harmonized together water, fire, and 
earth, and added to the mixture a fharp and fait ferment, he gradually com¬ 
puted fofit and fucculcnt flefh. 

But he mingled the nature of the nerves from bone and unfermented flefh, 
6 compoftng 
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compofingone middle fubftance from the'powerof both, and tingeing it with 
a yellow colour. And on this account it comes to pafs that the power of 
the nerves is more intenfe and vifcous than that of the flcfh, but more foft 
and moift than that of the bones. Hence, the Divinity bound the bones and 
marrow to each other with the nerves, and afterwards inverted them all 
fupernally with the flefli, as with a dark concealing fhade. Such of the 
bones, therefore, as were the moft animated he covered with the lead; flerti; 
but fuch as were the leart animated he inverted with flerti the moft abundant 
and denfe. And, befides this, he added but a fmall quantity of flerti to the 
joints of the bones, except where reafon evinces the neceffity of the contrary: 
and this left they ftiould be a hindrance to the inflexions, and retard the 
motions of the body; and again, left in confequence of their being many 
and denfe, and vehemently comprefled in one another, they fhould caufe 
through their folidity a privation' of fenfe, a difficulty of recolledion, and a 
remiflion of the dianoetic energy. On this account he inverted with abun¬ 
dance of flelh the bones of the groin, legs, loins, the upper part of the arms, 
and that part which extends from the elbow to the wrift, and fuch other parts 
of our bodies as are without articulation, together with fuch inward bones 
as through the paucity of foul in the marrow are deftitute of a prudential 
energy. But he covered with a lefs quantity of flelh fuch bones as are en¬ 
dued with prudence: unlels, perhaps, the flertiy fubftance of the tongue, 
which was produced for the fake of fenfation, is to be excepted. In other 
parts, the cafe is fuch as we have defcribed. For a nature which is gene¬ 
rated and nourished from neceffity can by no means at one and the lame 
time receive a denfe bone and abundant flerti, united with acutenefs of fen¬ 
fation. But this would be moft eminently the cafe with the compofition of 
the head, if all thefe were willing to coalefce in amicable conjunction : and 
the human race, pofleffing a flefhy, nervous, and robuft head, would enjoy a 
life twice as long, or ftill more abundantly extended, healthy and unmolefted, 
than that which we at prefent poffefs. 

Again, in confequence of thofe artificers of our generation confidering 
whether they fhould fabricate our race pofleffing a life more lafting indeed 
but of a worfe condition, or of a fhorter extent but of a more excellent con¬ 
dition, it appeared to them that a fhorter but more excellent life was by all 
means to be preferred to one more lafting but of a fubordinate condition. 

Hence 
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Hence they covered the head with a thin bone, but did not invert it with flerti 
and nerves, becaufe it was deftitute of inflections. On all thefe accounts, 
therefore, the head was added to the body as the molt fenfitive and prudent, 
but at the fame time by far the mod imbecil part of all the man. But 
through thefe caufes, and in this manner, the Divinity placing the nerves 
about the extreme part of the head, conglutinated them in a circle about 
the neck, (after a certain fimilitude), and bound with them thofe lofty cheek¬ 
bones fituated under the countenance ; but he difleminated the reft about all 
the members, connecting joint with joint. Befides, thofe adorners of our 
race ornamented us with the power of the mouth, teeth, tongue, and lips, 
and this for the fake of things which are at the fame time both necertary and 
the beft; producing ingreflion for the lake of neceflaries, but egreffion for 
the fake of fuch as are beft. Every thing, indeed, which being introduced 
affords nutriment to the body, is necertary ; but the ftream of words flowing 
forth externally, and becoming fubfervient to prudence, is the moft beautiful 
and beft of all effluxions. Befides, it was not poflible that the head could re¬ 
main without any other covering than that of a naked bone, through the 
extremities of heat and cold in the different feafons; nor, again, could it 
become the inftrument of knowledge when inverted with darknefs, dulled, 
and without fenfation, through the perturbation of flefh. Hence, a part of 
a flefhy nature, not entirely dried, and furpaffing the refidue, was feparated 
from the reft; and which is now denominated a membrane. This mem¬ 
brane parting into union with itfelf, and blofloming about the moifture of 
the brain, circularly inverts the head. But the moifture flowing under the 
futures of the head irrigates this membrane, and, caufing it to dole together 
at the crown, connects it, as it were, in a knot. But an all-various fpecies 
of futures is generated through the power of the circulations and the nutri¬ 
ment ; the variety becoming greater when thefe oppofe each other with 
greater violence, but lefs when they are in a ftate of lefs oppofition. All 
this membrane the divine artificer of our bodies circularly pierced with fire. 
And hence, becoming as it were wounded, and the moifture externally flow¬ 
ing through it, whatever is moift, hot, and pure, partes away ; but whatever 
is mingled from the fame natures as the membrane itfelf, this, in confe- 
quence of receiving an external production, becomes extended into length, 
and poflertes a tenuity equal to the punctuation of the membrane. But this 
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fubftance, from the flovvnefs of its motion, being continually thruft back by 
the externally furrounding fpirit, again revolves itfelf under the membrane, 
and there fixes the roots of its progreflion. Hence, from thefe paflions the 
race of hairs fprings up in the membrane of the licad, being naturally allied 
to, and becoming, as it were, the reins of this membrane, at the fame time 
that they are more hard and denfe through the comprdfion of cold. For 
every hair, when it proceeds beyond the membrane, becomes hardened 
through cold. After this manner, then, the artificer planted our head with 
hairs, employing for this purpofe the caufes which we have mentioned. 

But at the fame time he underftood by a dianoetic energy, that inftead of 
flefh a light covering was neceffary for the fecurity of the brain ; which 
might fufficiently fhade and protect it like a garment from the extremities 
of heat and cold, but by no means hinder the acutenefs of fenfation. But 
that comprehenfion of nerve, (kin, and bone about the fingers, being a mix¬ 
ture of three fubftances, and becoming of a drier nature, produced one com¬ 
mon hard membrane from the whole. Thefe indeed were the miniftrant 
caufes of its fabrication ; but the moft principal caufe confifts in that cogi¬ 
tation which produced this membrane for the fake of future advantage. For 
thofe artificers of our nature well knew that at fome time or other women 
and other animals would be generated from men ; and that nails would be 
of the greateft advantage in many refpeCts to the beflial tribes. Hence they 
impreffed in men the generation of nails, at the very period of their pro¬ 
duction. But from this reafon, and through thefe caufes, they planted the 
Ikin, hairs, and nails in the members fituated at the extremities of the body. 
However, as all the parts and members of a mortal animal were generated 
in alliance with each other, and neceffarily poffeffed their life in the union 
of fire and fpirit, left the animal becoming refolved and exhaufted by thefe 
fhould fwiftly decay, the Gods devifed the following remedy :—For mingling 
a nature allied to the human with other forms and fenfes, they,planted, as it 
were, another animal; fuch as thofe mild trees, plants, and feeds, which, 
being now brought to perfection through the exercife of agriculture, are 
friendly to our nature ; though prior to this they were of a ruftic kind, being 
more antient than fuch as are mild. For whatever participates of life we 
may juftly and with the greateft rectitude denominate an animal. But this 
which we are now fpeaking of participates the third fpecies of foul, which 
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we place between the prajcordia and the navel: and in which there is neither 
any thing of opinion, rcafon, or intelledt; but to which a pleafant and painful 
fenfe, together with defires, belongs. For it continually fuffers all things. 
But when it is converted in itfelf, about itl'elf, and, rejecting external, em¬ 
ploys its own proper motion, it is not allotted by its generation a nature 
capable of confidering its own concerns by any thing like a reafoning energy. 
On this account it lives, and is not different from an animal ; but, becoming 
ftably rooted, abides in a fixed pofition, through its being deprived of a 
motion originating from itfelf. 

But when thofe fuperior artificers of our compofition had implanted all 
thefe genera for the purpofe of fupplying nutriment to our nature, they de¬ 
duced various channels in our body as in a garden, that it might be irrigated 
as it were by the acceffion of flowing moifture, And, in the firfl place, they 
cut two occult channels under the concretion of the (kin and flefh, viz. two 
veins in the back, according to the double figure of the body on the right 
hand and the left. Thefe they placed with the fpine of the back, fo as to 
receive the prolific marrow in the middle, that it might thus flourith in the 
mod eminent degree ; and, by copioufly flowing from hence fo other parts, 
might afford an equable irrigation. But after this, cutting the veins about 
the head, and weaving them with each other in an oppofite direction, they 
feparated them; inclining fome from the right hand to the left hand parts of 
the body, and fome from the left to the right, that the head, together with the 
fkin, might be bound to the body, as it is not circularly divided with nerves 
about its fummit; and befides this, that the paflion of the fenfes might from 
each of thefe parts be deduced on all fides through the whole of the body. 
In this manner, then, they deduced an aquedudt from hence ; the truth of 
w hich we (hall cafily perceive by affenting to the following pofition. That 
all fuch things as arc compolcd from leffer parts are able to contain fuch as 
are greater; but fuch as confift from greater cannot invefl thofe compofed 
from Idler parts. But fire, among all the genera of things, is conftituted 
from the filial left parts. Hence, it penetrates through water, earth, and air, 
and the compofites from tilde ; and this in fuch a manner, that nothing can 
reftrain its pervading pow'er. The fame muft be underflood of that ventricle 
our belly ; that it is able to retain the intromitted meat and drink, but can¬ 
not flay lpirit and fire, becaufc thefe confifl of fmaller parts than thofe from 
vol. ii. 4 b which 
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which the belly is compofed. Thefe, therefore, the Divinity employed for 
the purpofe of producing an irrigation from the belly into the veins ; weaving 
from fire and air a certain flexible fubftance like a bow-net, and which 
poffeffes a twofold gibbofity at the entrance. One of thefe he again wove 
together, divided into two parts; and circularly extended thefe parts from 
the curvatures like ropes through the whole body, as far as to the extremi¬ 
ties of the net. All the interior parts therefore of the net-work he com¬ 
pofed from fire ; but the gibbofities and the receptacle itfelf from air. And 
laftly, receiving thefe, he difpofed them in the animal new formed as fol¬ 
lows :—In the firft place, one of the gibbous parts he afligned to the mouth i 
but, as the gibbofity of this part is twofold, he caufed one part to pafs through 
the arteries into the lungs, but the other along with the arteries into the 
belly. But having divided the other gibbous part according to each of its 
parts, he caufed it to pafs in common to the channels of the nofe, fo that, 
when the one part does not reach the mouth, all its ftreams may be filled 
from this. But he placed the other cavity of this gibbous fubftance about 
the hollow parts of the body; and caufed the whole of this at one time to 
flow together gently into the gibbous parts, as they were of an aerial texture, 
and at another time to flow back again through the convex receptacles. But 
he fo difpofed the net, as being compofed from a thin body, that it might 
inwardly penetrate and again emerge through this fubftance. Befides this, 
he ordered that the interior rays of fire ftiould follow in continued fucceftion,. 
the air at the fame time palling into each of the parts; and that this Ihould 
never ceafe to take place as long as the mortal animal continued to fubtift. 
But, in affigning an appellation to a motion of this kind, we denominate it 
expiration and refpiration. But all this operation and the whole of this 
paftion in our nature take place in the body by a certain irrigation and refri¬ 
geration conducive to our nutriment and life. For, when the breath pafles 
inwardly and outwardly, an interior fire attends it in its cotirfe; and being 
diffufed through the belly, when it meets with folid and liquid aliments, it 
reduces them to a ftate of fluidity; and, diftributing them into the fmalleft 
parts, educes them as from a fountain through the avenues of its progrefiion: 
pouring thefe fmall particles into the channels of the veins, and deducing 
rivers through the body as through a valley of veins. 

But let us again confider the paftion of refpiration, and inveftigate through 
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what caufes it was generated, fuch as wc perceive it at prefent. We fhould 
confider it, therefore, as follows:—As there is no fuch thing as a vacuum 
into which any thing in motion can enter, and as breath palfes from us ex¬ 
ternally, it is evident to every one that it cannot proceed into a void (pace, 
but muft thruft that which is nearefl to it from its proper feat; that again 
the repulfed nature muft always expel its neighbour ; and that from a neceft. 
fity of this kind every thing which is impelled into that feat from which the 
emitted breath is excluded, muft, when it has entered into and filled up this 
fpace, attend on the breath in its progreftion. And all this muft take place 
like the revolution of a wheel, through the impoffibility of a vacuum. 
Hence, when the breaft and the lungs externally difmifs the breath, they are 
again replenifhed through the air which furrounds the body entering into 
and riding round the avenues of the flefh. But the air being again externally 
difmifted, and flowing round the body, impels the refpiration inward, through 
the paflages of the mouth and noftrils. 

But we fhould eftablifh the following as the caufe from which the origin 
of thefe was derived. Every animal belonging to the univerfe pofTefles a 
heat in the veins and the blood, like a certain fountain of fire; and this heat 
we compared to a bow-net, extended through the middle of the body, and 
wholly woven from fire; all fuch things as are external being compofed 
from air. But it muft be confefled that heat naturally proceeds externally 
into a region to which it is allied. But as there are two progreflions, one 
according to the body externally, but the other again according to the mouth 
and noftrils, hence, when the breath is impelled inward, it again thrufts 
back that by which it was impelled. And that which is drawn back, meet¬ 
ing with fire, becomes heated; while that which is exhaled becomes refrige¬ 
rated. In confcquence, therefore, of the heat being changed, and fuch 
things as fubfift according to the other tranfition becoming more hot, and that 
again which is more fervid verging to its own nature,—hence, one thing ftrikes 
ngainft and repels another in its courfc ; and as they always luffer and mu¬ 
tually influence each other in the fame manner, leaping this way and that 
in a circular progrefiion, they give birth to the expiration and refpiration of 
the bieath. But in this manner alfo we fhould inveftigate the caufes of thofe 
paflions which arife from medical cupping-glaffes, from drinking, from 
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things violently hurled, whether upwards or on the ground; together with 
fuch founds as appear fwift and flow, fharp and flat, and which are at one 
time borne along unharmonioufly, through the diflimilitude of the motion 
which they caufe within us, and at another time attended with harmony, 
through the fimilitude of motion which they produce. For, the motions of 
iuch founds as are prior and fwifter ceafing, and proceeding to a nature fimilar 
to their own, are comprehended by fuch as are flower, which now fucceed 
to the fwifter, and (It them again in motion. But during their coir.prehcuficn 
of thefe they do not difturb them by Introducing another motion, but lead 
on the beginning of the flower lation in conformity to that of the fwifter. 
And thefe, adapting to themfelves a fimilitude of the ceafing motion, min¬ 
gle together one paffion from the union of fharp and flat. From whence 
they afford pleafure to the unwife, but joy to the wife, through the imita¬ 
tion of divine harmony fubfiftihg in mortal motions. And, indeed, with 
refpeft to all effluxions of water, the falling of thunder, and the wonderful 
circumftances obferved in the attradion of amber, and of the Herculean 
flone;—in all thefe, nothing in reality of attraction takes place : but, as a 
vacuum cannot any where be found, and thefe particulars mutually impel each 
other,—hence, from the individuals when feparated and mingled together tend¬ 
ing to their proper feats, and from thefe paflions being interwoven with each 
other, fuch admirable efFeCls prefent themfelves to the view of the accurate in- 
veftigator. And indeed refpiration (from whence our difeourfe originated) is 
generated from thefe caufes, and after this manner, as we aflerted above. 
For fire, dividing the aliment and becoming elevated internally, attending at 
the fame time the breath in its afeent, fills the veins from the belly by this 
joint elevation; and this in confequence of drawing upwards from thence 
the differed parts: fo that by this means, through the whole body of every 
animal, the flreams of nutriment are abundantly diffufed. But the parts 
which are recently diffedled and feparated from their kindred natures, feme 
of which are fruits and others grafs, and which were produced by Divinity 
for the nourifhment of our bodies, poflfefs all-various colours through their 
mixture with each other: but for the mod part a red colour predominates 
in them, whofe nature is fabricated from a fedtion of fire, and an abfterfion 
in a moift fubftance. And hence, the colour of that which flows about the 
9 body 
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body is fuch as appears to the fight, and which we denominate blood ; being 
the pa(lure of the flefh and of the whole body ; from whence an irrigation be¬ 
coming every where diftuled, it copioufly replenifhes all the exhaurted parts. 

But the manner of impletion and evacuation is produced in the fame way 
as in the univerfe the lation of every thing takes place, viz. from that caufe 
through which every kindred nature tends to itfelf. For the natures by 
which we are externally inverted perpetually liquefy and diftribute our 
bodies, difmiffing every fpccics to its kindred form. But the fanguineous 
parts, being diftributed and comprehended within us, as is the cafe with every 
animal conftituted under the heavens, are compelled to imitate the local 
motion of the univerfe. Each, therefore, of the divided parts within us, 
being borne along to its kindred nature, replenifhes again that which is void. 
But when the effluxions furpafs the acceflions, a corruption of the whole 
animal enfues ; and when the contrary takes place, it receives an increafe. 
The recent compofition, therefore, of every animal poflefling new triangles, 
like (hips formed from timbers unimpaired by age, caufes a ftrong enclofure 
of them within each other: but the whole of its delicate bulk unites in ami¬ 
cable conjunction, as being generated from moft recent marrow, and nourifhed 
in milk. Thofe triangles, therefore, from w'hich the liquid and folid aliments 
are compoled, approaching externally, and being received into the animal, 
as they are more antient and imbecil than its own proper triangles, are van- 
quifhed and cut in pieces by the new triangles : and the animal is rendered of 
a large fize, through its being nourifhed from a multitude of rtmilar parts. 
But when it relaxes the root of its triangles, in confequence of becoming 
wearied and tamed, through many contefts with many particulars in a long 
courfe of time ; then it is no longer able to reduce by feCtion the received 
aliment into a fimilitude of itfelf, but its own parts become eafily diffipated 
by the natures which arc externally introduced. Hence the whole animal, 
becoming by this means vanquirtied, decays ; and the paffiou itfelf is deno¬ 
minated old age. But the end of its exiftence then arrives, when the jointly 
harmonized bonds of the triangles about the marrow no longer poflefs a 
detaining power, but becoming feparated through the wearinefs of labour, 
defert the bonds of the foul. The foul, however, in this cafe being con¬ 
cealed in a ftate according to nature, flies away with pleafure and delight. 
For every thing contrary to nature is painful; but that which happens natu- 
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rally is plealant. Hence, the death which is produced through wounds and 
difeafe is painful and violent ; but that which is caufed from old age, pro¬ 
ceeding to an end according to nature, is of all deaths the moll free from 
labour, and is rather accompanied with pleafure than pain. 

But it mull be obvious to every one from whence difeafes are produced. 
For, fince there are four genera from which the body is compofed, viz. earth, 
fire, water, and air, the unnatural abundance and defe£t of thefe, and a 
tranilation from their own proper to a foreign feat, in confequence of which 
each of thefe does not receive that which is accommodated to its nature, 
together with all fuch circumftances as thefe, produce contentions and dif¬ 
eafe. For, each of thefe fubfifting and being transferred in a manner con¬ 
trary to nature, fuch things as were formerly heated become cold, fuch as 
were once dry become moift, fuch as were light heavy, and every thing 
receives all poffible mutations. 'For we affert that when the fame thing 
approaches to, and departs from, the fame, in the fame manner, and accord¬ 
ing to analogy, then alone it permits that which is the fame to abide healthy 
and fafe. But that which inordinately wanders, either in acceding or de¬ 
parting, produces all-various mutations, difeafes, and infinite corruptions. 
Likewife a fecond apprehenfion of difeafes may be obtained by any one who 
is fo difpofed, from the fecond compofitions of things conflituted according 
to nature. For, fince the concretion of marrow, bone, flelh, and nerve, is 
derived from thele, as likewife the blood, though from a different mode of 
coalition, hence many events happen in the fame manner as thofe we have 
mentioned above ; but the greatefl and mofl fevere difeafes lubfill as follows: 
When the generation of thefe fecond compofitions takes place inverlely, 
then they become fubjett to corruption. For the flelh and nerves are natu¬ 
rally generated from blood : the nerves indeed from fibres, through the alli¬ 
ance fubfifting between thefe ; but the flelh from the coalition of that which 
when feparated from the fibres pafles into a ftate of concretion. But that 
fubftance again which ariles from nerves and flelh, being glutinous and fat, 
increafes at the fame time by nutrition the flelh, which for the moft part 
fubfifts about the nature of the bones; and likewife the bone itl'clf, with 
which the marrow is furrounded. And again, that which trickles through 
the denfity of the bones, being the moft pure kind of the triangles, and the 
moft fmooth and unctuous, while it drops and diftiis from the bones, irrigates 
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the marrow. And hence, when each particular fubfifts in this manner, a 
healthy condition of body is produced ; but a difeafed' condition when the 
contrary is the cafe. For, when the flefh becoming liquefied again tranfmita 
the confumption into the veins, then the blood, together with fpirit, be¬ 
coming abundant and all-various in the veins, diverfified with colours and 
denfity, and infefted with acid and fait qualities, generates all-various bile, 
corruption, and phlegm. And all thefe, being again thus generated and cor¬ 
rupted, in the firft place deflroy the blood itfelf; and this, no longer affording 
nutriment to the body, is every where borne along through the veins, with¬ 
out obfervinsr a natural order in its circulations. But thefe indeed are un- 

D 

friendly to each other, becaufe they derive no mutual advantages from the 
properties with which each is endued. They likewife war upon the natural 
habit of the body, and its perfeverance in its proper flate, by introducing 
difiolutions and liquefaftions. 

A moft antient portion of flefh, therefore, when it is liquefied and ren¬ 
dered difficult of digefiion, grows black through antient burning; but through 
its being entirely macerated it becomes bitter, and adverfe to all the other 
parts of the body which are not yet infe£led with corruption. And then 
indeed the black colour poffeffes fharpnefs inflead of bitternefs ; that which 
was bitter becoming more attenuated : and the bitternefs, being again tinged 
with blood, poflefTes a redder colour ; but, from the black which is mingled 
with this, becomes of a bilious nature. But, befides this, a yellow colour is 
mingled with bitternefs, when the new flefh liquefies through the fire fub- 
fifting about flame. And, indeed, either fome phyfician will affign to all 
thefe the common appellation of bile, or fome one who is able to confider 
things many and diffitnilar, and to behold one genus in many particulars 
deferving one denomination. But fuch other things as are called fpecies of 
bile receive an appellation peculiar to each, according to colour. But cor¬ 
ruption (<x"p)> which is the defluxion or whey of the blood, is gentle and 
mild : but that which is the fediment of black and fharp bile is of a fero¬ 
cious and ruftic nature, when it is mingled through heat with a faline power. 
And a fubftance of this kind is denominated acid phlegm. But a portion of 
recent and delicate flefh is often liquefied together with the air, and is after¬ 
wards inflated and comprehended by moiflure : and from this paffion bubbles 
are produced, which taken feparately are invifible on account of their fmall- 
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nefs, but which, when colledled into a large bulk, become confpicuous, and 
poflefs a white colour on account of the generation of froth. And we de¬ 
nominate all this liquefaction of delicate flefh, and which is woven together 
with fpirit, white phlegm. But we call the fediment of recent phlegm tears 
and fweat; together with every thing of that kind into which the body is 
every day refolved. And all thefe, indeed, become the inftruments of dif- 
eafe, when the blood does not naturally abound from liquid and folid aliment, 
but increafes from contraries in fuch a manner as to violate the laws of 
nature. When, therefore, any part of the flefh is cut off, but at the fame 
time the foundation of it lumains, the calamity pofLffes but half its power; 
for it is capable of being eafily recovered. But when that which binds the 
flefh to the bones becomes difeafed, and the blood flowing from it and the 
nerves no longer nourifhes the bones and binds the flefh, but, ififtead of being 
fat, fmooth, and glutinous, becomes rough and fait through bad diet; then, in 
confequence of fuffering all this, and being feparated from the bones, it is 
refrigerated under the flefh and nerves. For the flefh, falling from its roots, 
leaves the nerves bare, and drenched in a fait humour; and hence, gliding 
again into the circulation of the blood, it increafes the number of the dif- 
eafes we have already deferibed. And thefe paffions, indeed, which fubfifl 
about the body, are of a grievous nature : but thofe which precede thefe are 
flill more affli&ive and troublefome. But this takes place when the bone 
through the denfity of the flefh docs not admit fufficient refpiration, but, being 
heated through filthinefs, becomes rotten, receives no nutriment, but falls 
upon the flefh, which is on the contrary refrigerated ; and the flefh again 
falls on the blood, fo that by this means difeafes more fevere than the for¬ 
mer are produced. But the extremity of all maladies then happens, when 
the nature of the marrow becomes difeafed through fomc defedt or cxcefs : 
for then it produces the mod vehement and fatal difeafes; as the whole 
nature of the body is in this cafe neceffarily diflipated and diffolvcd. 

But it is requifite after this to underftand that the third fpecies of difeafes 
receives a tripartite divifion. For one of the divifions is produced by fpirit, 
the other by phlegm, and the other by bile. For when the lungs, thofe 
diftributive guardians of the breath, being obftrudted by defluxions, cannot 
afford a free paffage to the breath ; then, as there is no emiffion of the breath 
in one part, and more is received into another part than is requifite, the parts 
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without refrigeration become rotten; but that which is received in too great 
abundance palling through the veins, diftorts them and liquefies the dia¬ 
phragm fituated in the middle of the body : and thus ten thoufand grievous 
difeafes arife from hence, together with an abundance of fweat. But often, 
when the flelh becomes feparated within the body, breath is produced ; and 
this being incapable of departing externally, caufes the lame torments as the 
breath when entering from without. It produces, however, the greatefl: 
pains, when furrounding the nerves and neighbouring veins it inflates them, 
and flretches and diftorts the ligaments and nerves continued from the back. 
And thele dileales, from the itretching and inflating paflion, arc denominated 
tenfions and contortions from behind ; and of which it is difficult to find a 
cure. For, fevers taking place diffolve thefe difeafes in a moll eminent de¬ 
gree. But the white phlegm poffeffing a difficulty of refpiring externally, 
through the fpirit of the bubbles, variegates the body indeed in a milder 
nature, yet fprinkles it with white fpots, and generates other difeafes of a 
fimilar kind. But when this white phlegm is mingled with black bile, and 
becomes diflipated about the circulations of the head, which are of a moll 
divine nature, then it diflurbs thefe circulations; and if this happens in fleep, 
the perturbation is lefs violent; but if to thofe who are awake, it cannot 
without difficulty be expelled. And as this is a difeafe of a facred nature, it 
is moll jullly denominated a facred difeafe. 

A lharp and fait phlegm is the fountain of all fuch difeafes as are pro¬ 
duced by a delluxion of humours: and becaufe the places into which this 
phlegm flows poflefs an omniform variety, it generates all-various difeafes. 
But whatever parts of the body are laid to be inflated are thus affedted from 
the inflammation of bile : which, when it expires, produces externally various 
tumours from its fervid nature ; but, when inwardly reflrained, generates 
many inflammatory difeafes. It is, however, then greatefl, when, being min¬ 
gled with pure blood, it removes the fibres from their natural order, which 
are fcattered into the blood for this purpofe, that it may poffels tenuity and 
denfity in a commenfurate degree ; and that it may neither through heat (as 
it is of a moill nature) flow from the thin body, nor, when becoming more 
denf'e, and of confequence more unadapted to motion, may fcarcely be able 
to flow back again through the veins. The fibres, therefore, are very fer- 
viccable on this occalion, which if any one Ihould colled! together in the 
vol. ii. 4 c blood 
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blood when dead, and in a ftate of frigidity, all the remaining blood would 
become diffufed ; and when poured forth they would be fwiftly coagulated, 
together with the cold by which they arc furrounded. But as the fibres 
poflefs this power in the blood, and the bile naturally becomes antient blood, 
and is again liquefied from flefti into this, fuch things as are hot and moift 
falling gradually the firft of all, hence it becomes colledled together through 
the power of the fibres. When the bile is coagulated and violently ex- 
tinguilhed, it caufes a tempeft and tremour within. But when it flows 
more abundantly, vanquilhing the fibres by its own proper heat, and becom¬ 
ing fervid in an inordinate degree, it then preferves the body : and if it 
retains its conquering power to the end, it penetrates into the marrow ; and 
burning the bonds of the foul, as if they were the cables of a fhip, diflolve3 
her union, and difmifles her from thence entirely free. But when it flows 
With lefs abundance, and the body becoming liquefied oppofes its paflage, 
then finding itfelf vanquilhed, it either falls through the whole body, or, 
being compelled through the veins into the upper or lower belly, like one 
flying from a feditious city, it efcapes from the body and introduces deflux¬ 
ions, dyfenteries, or gripings of the inteftines, and all difeafes of a fimilar 
kind. When the body, therefore, is eminently difeafed through excefs of 
fire, it then labours under continued burnings and fever ; but when through 
excefs of air, under quotidian fevers • under tertian through water, becauie 
water is more fluggilh than fire and air; under quartan, through excefs of 
earth. For earth, being the moft fluggilh of all thefe, is purified in quadruple 
periods of time ; and on this account introduces quartan fevers, which it is 
fcarcely poffible to difperfe. And in this manner are the difeafes of the body 
produced. 

But the difeafes of the foul, which fubfift through the habit of the body, 
are as follow :—We muft admit that thedifeafe of the foul is folly, or a pri¬ 
vation of intellect. But there are two kinds of folly ; the one madnefs, the 
other ignorance. Whatever paflion, therefore, introduces either of thefe 
tnuft be called a difeafe. And we fliould eftablifh exceffive pleafures and 
pains as the greateft difeafes of the foul. For, when a man is too much ele¬ 
vated with joy op depreffed with grief, while he haftens immoderately either 
to retain the one or to fly from the other, he is not able either to perceive or 
hear any thing properly, but is agitated with fury, and is very little capable. 
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of exercifmg the reafoning power. Rut he who pofTelTes a great quantity of 
fluid feed about the marrow, and who, like a tree laden with a fuperabun- 
dance of fruit, riots in the excefs,—fuch a one being influenced by many pains 
and plcafurcs in defires, and their attendant offspring, will be agitated with 
fury for the greateft part of his life through mighty pleafures and pains : and 
though the foul of fuch a one will be difeafed and unwife, from the body 
with which it is connected, yet it will be falfely confidered not as difeafed, 
but as voluntarily bad. But in reality venereal intemperance for the raoll; 
part becomes a difeafe of the foul, through a habit of one kind, from the 
tenuity of the bones, in a body fluid and moift. And, indeed, it may be 
nearly afferted, that all intemperance of pleafures of whatever kind, and all 
difgraceful condufi, is not properly blamed as the confequence of voluntary 
guilt. For no one is voluntarily bad: but he who is depraved becomes fe> 
through a certain ill habit of body, and an unikilful education. But thefe 
two circumftances are inimical to all, and productive of a certain ill. And 
again, the foul, when influenced by pain, fuffers much depravity from this 
through the body. For, when (harp and fait phlegm, and likewife bitter and 
bilious humours, wandering through the body, are prevented from palling 
forth externally, but, revolving inwardly, mingle their exhalations with thq 
circulation of the foul; in this cafe they produce all-various difeafes of the 
foul, in a greater and lefs degree, and lefs and more numerous. They are 
introduced, indeed, to three feats of the foul; and according to the diverfity 
of the place, each generates all-various fpecies of difficulty and forrow, of 
boldnefs and timidity, and. Hill further, of oblivion and indocility. But, befides 
this, the vicious manners of cities, and dilcourfes both private and public, 
often contribute to increafe this malady: nor are any difeiplines taught in 
the early part of life, which might ferve as remedies for fuch mighty ills. 
And thus all fuch as are vicious are fo through two involuntary caufes ; the 
exiftencc of which we Ihould always rather aferibe to the planters than to 
the things planted, and to the educators rather than to the educated. We 
ihould, therefore, endeavour to the utmoft of our abilility, by education, 
fludies, and difeiplines, to fly from vice, and acquire its contrary, virtue. But 
thefe particulars, indeed, belong to another mode of difcourfe. 

Again, therefore, with refpefl to tire contrary of thefe, it is now propel - 

4 c 2 to 
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to explain in a becoming manner by what culture, and from what caufes, 
we may preferve both the body and dianoetic energies of the foul. For it is 
more juft to difcourfe concerning good things than of fuch as are evil. But 
every thing good is beautiful; and that which is beautiful is not deftitute of 
meafure. An animal, therefore, which is about to be beautiful and good, 
muft poffefs commenfuration. But, perceiving certain fmall particulars of 
things commenfurate, we fyllogize concerning them ; while at the fame 
time we are ignorant of fuch as are greateft and the chief. For, indeed, no 
fymmetrv and immoderation is of greater confequence with refpedt to health 
and difeafe, virtue and vice, than that of the foul towards the body. But we 
confider no circumftance of theft; nor do we perceive that when a more 
imbecil and inferior form is the vehicle of a robuft and every way mighty 
foul, and when, on the contrary, thefe two pafs into a ftate of concretion, 
then the whole animal cannot fubfift in a beautiful manner: for it is incom- 
menfurate through the want of the greateft fymmetry. But the animal 
whofe compofition is contrary to this, affords a fpeftacle to him who is able 
to behold it, of all fpe&acles the moft beautiful and lovely. When the body, 
therefore, poffefles legs immoderately large, or any other member furpafling 
its juft proportion, and becomes through this incommenfurate with itfelf, it 
is rendered at the fame time bafe, in the endurance of labour fuffers many 
moleftations and many convulfions, and through an aggregation of accidents 
becomes the caufe of innumerable maladies to itfelf. The fame too muft 
be underftood concerning that compofition of body and foul which we deno¬ 
minate an animal. As, for inftance, that when the foul in this compofite is 
more robuft than the body, and pofieffes it raging and tranfported, then the 
foul, agitating the whole of it, inwardly fills it with difeafes ; and, when fhe 
vehemently applies herfelf to certain difeiplines, caufes it to liquefy and wafte 
away. Laftly, when the foul employs herfelf in teaching and literary con- 
tefts, both in public and private, through a certain ambitious ftrife, then in¬ 
flaming the body, ftie diffolves its conftitution ; and befides this, introducing 
diftillations of humours, (he deceives the moft part of thofe who are called 
phyficians, and induces them to confider thefe effefts as proceeding from con¬ 
trary caufes. 

But again, when a mighty body and above meafure frigid is conjoined with 
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a fmall and imbecil dianoetic part, fince there are naturally twofold defires 
in man, one of aliment through the body, but the other of prudence through 
the mod divine part of our nature ;—in this cafe, the motions of that which 
is more powerful prevail, and increafe that which is their own: but render 
the dianoetic part of the foul dull, indocile, and oblivious, and thus produce 
ignorance, which is the greateft; of all difeafes. But this one thing alone is 
the health and fafety of both—neither to move the foul without the body, 
nor the body without the foul; that, being equally balanced in their mutual 
contentions, the health of the whole compofite may be preferved. Hence, 
he who vehemently applies himfelf to the mathematics, or to any other dia¬ 
noetic exercife, fhould alfo employ the motion of the body, and be familiar 
with gymnaftic. And again, he who is careful in forming his body aright 
fhould at the fame time unite with this the motions of the foul, employing 
mufic and all philofophy ; if he is to be rendered fuch a one as can be juftly 
called beautiful, and at the fame time truly good. In the fame manner, too, 
we ought to take care of the parts of the body, imitating the form of the 
whole. For when the body, through fuch things as are introduced from 
without, is inflamed and refrigerated, and is again rendered dry and moift 
by externals, and fuffers every thing confequent to thefe aftedtions ; then, if 
any one in a quiet flate gives up his body to motions, he will be vanquifhed 
by them and diflfolved. But if any one imitates that nature which we called 
the nourifher of the univerfe, fo as never to fuffer the body to be in a ftate 
of reft, but perpetually moves and agitates it throughout, he will then affift 
the internal and external motions according to nature ; and, in confequeneeof 
a moderate agitation, will reduce into order and adorn the wandering paffions 
and parts of the body, according to their alliance with each other. Such a one, 
indeed, as we faid in our former difeourfe about the univerfe, will not, by 
placing foe againft foe, fuffer war and dileafe to be produced in the body ; 
but, combining friend with friend, will thus render the body healthy and 
found. But, of all motions, that is the beft in any nature which takes place 
in itfelf from itlelf: for this is particularly allied to the dianoetic motion of 
the univerfe. But that motion is of the worfe kind which is produced by 
another. And that is the worft of all motions, when the body, being in a 
recumbent and quiet Hate, is moved by others according to parts. And 

hence. 
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hence, of all the purgations and concretions of the body, that is the beft 
which fubfifts through gymnaftic. The next to this is that which takes 
place through eafy carriage, whether in a fhip or any other convenient vehicle. 
But the third fpecies of motion is only to be ufed when vehemently neceffary, 
and at no other time by any one endued with intellect: and this is that 
medical motion which is performed by pharmaceutical purgations. For 
difeafes, unlefs they are extremely dangerous, are not to be irritated by 
medicines. For every compofition of difeafes is in a certain refpedt fimilar 
to the nature of animals. And indeed the affociation of the animal nature 
is allotted ftated periods of life ; both the whole genus, and every individual, 
containing in itfelf a fatal term of living, feparate from the pafTions which 
neceffity produces. For the triangles, which from the very beginning pof- 
feffed the power of each animal, are fufficiently able to cohere together for 
a certain time: but life beyond this period cannot be extended to any one. 
The fame mode of compofition likewife fubfifts about difeales ; which if any 
one deftroys by medicine before the fated time, he will only produce great 
difeafes from lmall ones, and many from a few. On this account it is 
neceffary to difcipline all fuch maladies by proper diet, according as every 
one’s leifure will permit; and to avoid irritating by medicines a moft difficult 
difeafe. And thus much may fuffice concerning the common animal and 
its corporeal part; and how thefe may be difciplined and governed in 
fuch a manner as to produce a life according to reafon in the moft eminent 
degree. 

But that which is deftined to govern, ought much more and by far the 
firft to be furnifhed as much as poflible with fuch materials as may render it 
capable, of difciplinative fway, in a manner the moft beautiful and the beft. 
To difcufs accurately indeed particulars of this kind would require a treatife 
folely confined to fuch a difcuflion : but if any one (lightly confiders this 
affair in a manner confequent to what has been above delivered, fuch a one 
by thus proceeding will not unfeafonably arrive at the end of his purfuit. 
We have often then previoufly afferted that there are three fpecies of foul 
within us, triply diftributed; and that each has its own proper motions. 
And we (hall now, therefore, briefly affirm, that when any one of them is 
in a torpid ftate, and refts from its own proper motions, it neceflarily be¬ 
comes 
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It is a Angular circumftance, that though there is not, perhaps, any thing 
among the writings of the antients which has more generally att rafted the 
attention of the learned in every age than the Atlantic hiftory of Plato, yet 
no more than one Angle paATage of about twenty or thirty lines has, prior to 
my tranflation of the Tima;us, appeared in any modern language. Much 
has been faid' and written by the moderns refpefting the Atlantic ifland ; but 
the extent of the original fource has not even been fufpedled.. 

That the authenticity of the following hiftory fhould have been queftioned 
by many of the moderns, is by no means furpriAng, if we conAder that it is 
the hiftory of an ifland and people that are afierted to have exifted nine 
thousand years prior to Solon; as this contradi&s the generally-received 
opinion relpefting the antiquity of the world. However, as Plato exprefsly 
affirms, that it is a relation in every ref/iefi true 1 * 3 , and, as Crantor J , the 
firft interpreter of Plato, aflerts, “ that the following hiftory was faid, by the 
Egyptian priefts of his lime, to be ftill preferved infcribed on pillars,” it 
appears to me to be at leaft as well attefted as any other narration in any 
antient hiftorian.. Indeed, he who proclaims that “ truth is the fource of 
every good both to Gods and men,” and the whole of whofe works conftfts 
in detecting error and exploring certainty, can never be fuppoled to have 

1 Ylavravcun yt pitt 

* ‘O Trparof too II*aT«vo{ etnynTVf Kparreop. Procl. in Tim. p. 24. Ct mox— Maprupovtrt J* *aJ ci 
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wilfully deceived mankind by publifhing an extravagant romance as matter 
of fadt, with all the precifion of hiftorical detail. 

Some learned men have endeavoured to prove that America is the Atlan¬ 
tic ifland of Plato ; and others have thought that the extreme parts of Africa 
towards the fouth and weft were regarded by Plato in this narration. Thefe 
opinions, however, are fo obvioufly erroneous, that the authors of them can 
hardly be fuppofed to have read this dialogue, and the firft part of the 
Timasus ; for in thefe it is aflerted that this ifland, in the fpace of one day 
and night, was abforbed in the fea. 

I only add, that this dialogue is an appendix, as it were, to the Timaeus, 
and that it is not complete, Plato being prevented by death from finifhing 
it, as we are informed by Plutarch in his life of Solon. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


TUVEEUS, 

CR1TIAS, 


SOCRATES, 

H ERMOCRATES. 


TlMiEUS, 

As pleafant, Socrates, as is reft after a long journey, fo pleafmg to me is 
the prefent liberation from an extended difcourfe. But I befeech the world, 
that God, which was in reality generated formerly, though but recently in 
our difcuffion, to preferve thofe things which we have afferted with redli- 
tude, but to inflidt on us a becoming punilhment if we have involuntarily faid 
any thing difcordant. But the proper punilhment of him who afts difor- 
derly and inelegantly, is to make him a£t with order and elegance. That we 
may, therefore, after this fpeak rightly refpe&ing the generation of the Gods,, 
let us befeech that divinity, the world, to impart to us the medicine 
fcience, which is the mojl {terfeLl and bejl of all medicines. But having prayed, 
let us deliver, according to our agreement, the following difcourfe to Critias. 

Crit. I receive it, O Timreus : and as you, at the beginning of your dif¬ 
cuffion, entreated pardon, as being about to fpeak of great things ; in like 
manner, I at prefent entreat the lame. Indeed I think that I ought to folicit 
pardon in a ftill greater degree for the enfuing difcourfe, though I nearly 
know that this my requeft is very ambitious, and more ruftic than is proper ; 
but, at the fame time, let us begin the difcourfe. For who endued with a 

found 
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found mind will attempt to fay that the things which have been affcrted by 
you have not been well faid ? But that the particulars which remain to be 
difcuffed require greater indulgence, as being more difficult, this I will en¬ 
deavour to (how. For he, O Timaeus, who difeourfes concerning the Gods 
to men, may more ealily appear to Ipeak all that is fufficient than he who 
difeourfes concerning mortals to you. For the unlkilfulnefs and vehement 
ignorance of the auditors about things of this kind afford a great copia verbo- 
rum to him who enters on the difeuftion of them : but we know how wc are 
circumftanced with refpeft to the Gods. However, that I may more plainly 
evince what I fay, thus attend to me in what follows : — It is requifite that all 
we fhall fay fhould become in a certain refpedl an imitation and a refem- 
blance. But we fee the facility and fubtilty which take place in the repre- 
fentation exhibited by pidtures of divine and human bodies, in order that 
they may appear to the fpedtators to be apt imitations. We likewife fee, 
'with refpedt to the earth, mountains, rivers, woods, all heaven, and the re¬ 
volving bodies which it contains, that at firft we are delighted if any one is 
.able to exhibit but a (lender reprefentation to our view ; but that afterwards, 
as not knowing any thing accurately about fuch-like particulars, we neither 
examine nor blame the pidtures, but ufe an immanifeft and fallacious adum¬ 
bration refpecling them. But when any one attempts to reprefent our 
bodies, we acutely perceive what is omitted, through our continual and 
familiar animadverfion of them, and we become fevere judges of him 
who does not perfectly exhibit all the requifite fimilitudes. It is likewife 
neceflary to confider the fame thing as taking place in difeourfe. For, with 
refpedt to things celeftial and divine, we are delighted with affertions con¬ 
cerning them that are but in a fmall degree adapted to their nature; but we 
accurately examine things mortal and human. And hence it is requifite to 
pardon whatever in the enfuing difeourfe may be delivered in an unbecoming 
manner. For it is proper to think, that to affimilate mortal concerns to 
opinion, is not an eafy but a difficult talk. I have laid all this, Socrates, 
being willing to remind you, and to folicit not lefs but greater pardon for 
the following difeourfe. But if my requeft fhall appear to you to be juft, 
do you willingly impart this gift. 

Soc. Why fhould we not, O Critias, impart it ? And befides this, the 
fame pardon mild be granted by us to a third. For it is evident that Her- 
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mocrates ', who is to fpeak ffiortly after, will make the fame requeft. That 
he, therefore, may make a different exordium, and may not be obliged to 
repeat what you have faid, let him know that pardon is granted him, and let 
him, therefore, prepare to fpeak. But I previoufly announce to you, friend 
Critias, the conceptions of the theatre For the poet has approved in a 
wonderful manner the perfon who fpoke in it before ; fo that you will require 
abundant pardon in attempting to difeharge the office of his fucceffor. 

Her. You announce the fame thing to me, Socrates, as to him. But de- 
fponding men, Critias, never erecl a trophy. It is, therefore, requifite to 
proceed in a virile manner to the difeourfe, and, invoking Patan and the 
Mufes, to exhibit and celebrate antient citizens who were excellent men. 

Crit. O friend Hermocrates, as you are to fpeak on the following day, 
having another to fpeak before you, on this account you are courageous. But 
he will, perhaps, manifeft to you how this is to be accompliffied. You, 
therefore, thus exhorting and encouraging me, I fhali obey ; and befides thole 
Gods which you have mentioned, I fhali invoke others, and efpecially Mne- 
mofyne. For nearly the greatefl: reafons and difeuffions are contained for us 
in this Divinity. If, then, we can fufficiently remember and relate the narra¬ 
tion which was once given by the Egyptian priefts, and brought hither by 
Solon, you know that we fhali appear to this theatre to have fufficiently 
accomplifhed our part. This, therefore, muft now be done, and without any 
further delay. 

But firft of all we muft recoiled!, that the period of time from which a war 
is faid to have fubfifted between all thofe that dwelt beyond and within the 
pillars of Hercules, amounts to nine thoufand years : and this war it is now 
requifite for us to difeufs. Of thofe, therefore, that dwelt within the pillars 
of Hercules, this city was the leader, and is faid to have fought in every 
battle ; but of thofe beyond the pillars, the kings of the Atlantic ifland were 
the leaders. But this ifland we faid was once larger than Libya and Alia, 
hut is now a mafs of impervious mud , through concufions of the earth ; Jb that 
thofe who are failing in the vajl fea can no longer fnd.a pajfage from hence 
thither. The courle of our narration, indeed, will unfold the many bar¬ 
barous nations and Grecian tribes which then exifted, as they may happen 

1 This fpecch of Hermocrates is not extant. 3 Viz. the perfons of the dialogue. 
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to prefent themfelves to otir view r bat it is neceffary to relate, in the firft 
phce, the wars of the Athenians and their adverfaries, together with the 
power and the polities of each. And in difcourfing of thefe we fliall give 
the preference to our own people. 

* The Gods, then, once were locally allotted * die whole earth, but not with 
contention : for it would be abfusd that the Gods fhould be ignorant of what 
is adapted to every one, or that, knowing that which rather belongs to others, 
they (hould endeavour, through ftrife, to poffefs what is not their own. 
Likewife, receiving places agreeable to them, from the allotments of juftice, 
they inhabited the various regions of the earth. In confequence of this, too, 
like fhepherds, they nourifhed us as their poffeffions, flocks, and herds ; with 
this exception, however, that they did not force bodies to bodies in the fame 
manner as fhepherds, who, when feeding their cattle, compel them to come 
together with blows : but they confidered us as a docile and obedient animal 
and, as if piloting a pliant fhip, employed perfuafion for the rudder; and 
with this conception as the leader, they governed the whole mortal race. 
Different Gods, therefore, being allotted, adorned different places. But 
Vulcan and Minerva 2 , who poffefs a common nature, both becaufe they 

are 

‘ As, according to the theology of Plato, there is Hot one father of the univerfe only, one 
providence, and one divine law, but many fathers fubordinate to the one firft father, many ad- 
miniftrators of providence pofterior to, and comprehended in, the one univerfal providence of the 
demiurgus of all things, and many laws proceeding from one firft law, it is neceffary that there 
fhould be different allotments, and a diverfity of divine diftribution. The allotment, however, 
of a divine nature is a government exempt from all paffwity, and a providential energy about the 
fubjefils of its government. 

* Vulcan is that divine power which prefides over the fpermatic and phyfical reafons, or pro- 
dufiive principles, which the univerfe contains: for whatever Nature accomplices by verging 
towards bodies, Vulcan performs in a divine and exempt manner, by. moving Nature, and ufing her 
as an inftrument in his own proper fabrication ; fince natural heat has a Yulcanian chara£teriftic, 
and was produced by Vulcan for the purpofe of fabricating a corporeal nature. Vulcan, there¬ 
fore, is that power which perpetually prefides over the (lufftuating nature of bodies; and hence, 
fays Olympiodorus, he operates with bellows (» tpvtm if) ; which occultly fignifies his operating in 
natures (am rev tv ran tftrxtct). But by rarlh we muft underftand matter., which was thus fymbo- 
lically denominated by the antients, as we learn from Porphyry de Antr. Nymph. By Minerva 
we muft underftand the fummit (xoft/pa) of all thofe intel!e£lual natures that refide in Jupiter, the 
artificer of the world: or, in other words, Ihe is that deity which illuminates all mundane natures 
with intelligence. The Athenians, therefore, who are fouls of a Minerval charafteriflic, may be 
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are the offepung of the feme lather, arid becaufe, through philofophy and 
the ftudy of arts, they tend to the fame things ;—thefe, I lay, in confequence 
of this, received one allotment, viz. this region, as being naturally allied and 
adapted to virtue and prudence. But thefe Divinities having produced 
worthy, earth-born men, arranged in their intelledual part the order of a 
polity. Of thefe men the names are preferved ; but their works, through 
the extinction of thofe that received them, and length of time, have difep- 
peared. For the furviving race of men, as has been obferved before, are 
always mountaineers, and void of difeipline, who have only heard the names 
of men that were powerful in the region, and w'ho, befides this, have been 
acquainted but with few of the tranfacUons of the country. In confequence, 
therefore, of loving thefe antient men, they gave the names of them to their 
children: but they were ignorant of the virtues and laws of thofe before 
them ; for of thefe they knew nothing, but what they gathered from cer¬ 
tain obfeure rumours ; and as for many generations they were in want of 
neceflaries, both they and their children directed their attention to the par¬ 
ticulars of which they were deftitutc, difeourfed about thefe, and negleded 
pail and antient tranfadions. For mythology, and an invefligation of 
antient affairs, commence in cities in conjunction with leifure, when the 
neceflaries of life are procured ; but not before. On this account the names 
of antient tranfadions were preferved, without any account of the tranf¬ 
adions themfelves. But I infer that this was the cafe, faid Solon, becaufe 
thofe priefts, in their narration of the war at that period, inferred many 
names fimilar to thofe that were adopted afterwards, fuch as Cecrops, 
Erechtheus, Erichthonius, Erifichthon, and many other of thofe names which 
are commemorated prior to Thcfeus. This was likewife the cafe with the 
names of the women. The figure too and ftatue of Minerva evinced, that 
at that period the ftudies of women and men with refped to war were 
common, as an armed image was then dedicated to the Goddefs ; this ferving 
as a document, that among animals of the fame fpecies both male and 
female are naturally able to purfue in common every virtue, which is 

very properly faid to be the progeny of Vulcan and the Earth, becaufe Vulcan, who perpetually 
imitates the intelledual energy of Minerva in his fabrication of the fcnfible univerfe, imparts to 
them through this imitation thofe vehicles , and thofe fpermaiic rcafons, through which in conjundion 
with matter they become inhabitants of this terreftrial abode. 
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adapted to their fpecies. But at that time many other tribes of citizens 
dwelt in this region, who were (killed in the fabricative arts, and in agri¬ 
culture. The warlike tribe, however, lived from the lirft feparate from 
divine men, and po(Te(Ted every thing requilite to aliment and education. 
None of them, however, had any private property ; for all of them confidered 
all things as common. They likewife did not think it worth while to 
receive from other citizens beyond a fufficiency of nutriment; and they 
engaged in all thofe purfuits which we related yefterday as pertaining to the 
guardians of our republic. It was likewife plaufibly and truly faid of our 
region, that, in the firft: place, at that time its boundaries extended, on one 
fide to the Ifthmus, and on the other to Epirus, as far as to Citha:ron and 
Parnethe. Thefe boundaries are on the deferent, having Oropia on the right 
hand, and limiting Afopus toward the fea on the left. It is likewife faid 
that the whole earth was vanquifhed by the valour of this region ; and that 
on this account it was at that time able to fupport the numerous army 
formed from the furrounding inhabitants. But this it is faid was a mighty 
proof of virtue. For what is now left of this country may contend with 
any other in fertility of foil, in the goodnefs of its fruits, and in pafiures 
accommodated to every fpecies of animals. But then it produced all thefe, 
not only thus beautiful, but likewife in the greatefl abundance. But how is 
this credible ? And by what arguments can it be fhown that thefe are the 
remains of the land that then exifted ? The whole of this region is fituated 
like a long promontory, extending into the fea, from the other continent. 
This the profound receptacle of the fea every way furrounds. As, therefore, 
many and mighty deluges happened in that period of nine thoufand years (for 
fo many years have elapfed from that to the prefent time), the defluxions of 
the earth at thefe times, and during thefe calamities, from elevated places, 
did not, as they are elfewhere wont to do, accumulate any hillock which 
deferves to be mentioned, but, always flowing in a circle, at length vanifhed 
in a profundity. The parts, therefore, that are left at prefent are but as 
fmall iflands, if compared with thofe that exifted at that time; and may be 
faid to referable the bones of a difeafed body ; fuch of the earth as was foft 
and fat being wa(hed away, and a thin body of the country alone remaining. 
But at that time the land, being unmingled, contained mountains and lofty 
hills; and the plains, which are now denominated Phellei, were then full of 
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fat earth; and the mountains abounded with woods, of which there are 
evident tokens even at prefent. For there are mountains which now- 
only afford nutriment for bees, but formerly, and at no very diftant period, 
the largeft trees were cut down from thofe mountains, as being adapted 
for buildings ; and of thefe edifices, the coverings flill remain. There were 
likewife many other lofty domeflic trees; and mod fertile paftures for 
cattle. This region, too, every year enjoyed prolific rain, which did not 
then, as now, run from naked earth into the fea, but, being colledfed in great 
abundance from lofty places, and preferved for ufe in certain cavities of the 
earth, diffufed copious ftreams of fountains and rivers to every part of the 
country; the truth of which is confirmed by certain facred remains which 
are ftill to be feen in the antient fountains. And fuch was the natural con¬ 
dition of this region formerly ; befides which, it was cultivated, as it is 
reafonable to fuppofe it would be, by real hufbandmen, who were men of 
elegant manners, and of a difpofition naturally good ; who poffefted a moft 
excellent foil, moft abundant ftreams of water, and a moft falubrious tem¬ 
perament of air. 

But the city at that time was built in the following manner: In the firft 
place, the Acropolis was not then, as it is at prefent. For now one rainy 
night having foftened the bare land round about, in a remarkable degree, at 
the fame time produced an earthquake ; and thus there happened a third 
fatal inundation of water, prior to the deluge of Deucalion 1 . But prior to 
this, the magnitude of the Acropolis extended as far as to Eridanus and 
Iliflus, comprehended within itfelf Pnyx, and Lycabetus, and was bounded 
in a diredfion oppofite to Pnyx. All the land too was glebous, except a 
few places in a more elevated fituation which were plain. Its exterior 
parts on the left hand were inhabited by artifts and hufbandmen, who cul¬ 
tivated the neighbouring land. But the warlike tribe alone inhabited the 
elevated parts, about the temple of Minerva and Vulcan, being diftributed 
in one enclofure round the garden as it were of one edifice. For thofe who 
raifed public buildings, and common banquets for the winter feafon, to¬ 
gether with whatever is adapted to a common polity, and who furnifhed 
both thefe, and temples tbemfelves, without gold and filver, all of this de- 

' The deluge of Deucalion appears to be the fame with that which is mentioned by Mofes; but 
the Jews had no knowledge of any other. 
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fcription dwelt in the northern parts of this region. For gold and iilver 
were not employed by any one at any time; but, purfuing a middle courfe 
between arrogance and illiberality, they built moderate houfes, in which both 
they, and the offspring of their offspring growing old, they always left them 
to others like themfelves. But in fummer they ufed gardens, gymnafia, and 
public banquets, in places fituated towards the fouth. There was likewife 
one fountain in the place where the Acropolis is now fituated, which having 
been exhaufted by earthquakes, fmall circulating ftreams alone remain at 
prefent. But at that time every part was abundantly fupplied with fprings 
of water, which were of a falutary temperament both in fummer and winter. 
In this manner, then, thefe places were formerly inhabited ; and the men of 
whom we have been fpeaking were guardians of their own citizens, but 
leaders of the other willing Greeks. They likewife were efpecially careful 
that there might always be the Tame number of men and women who by 
their age are able to fight, and that this number might not be lei's than 
twenty thoufand. Thefe men, therefore, being fuch as we have deicribed, 
and always juftly adminiftering in this manner both their own affairs and 
thofe of all Greece, they were effeemed and renowned beyond every other 
nation by all Europe and Afia, both for the beauty of their bodies and the 
all-various virtue of their fouls. 

In the next place, I {hall communicate to you from the beginning the 
particulars refpeding the adverfaries of thefe men, if I am able to recoiled 
what I heard when I was a boy. But, fomewhat prior to this narration, it is 
proper to obferve, that you muff not be furprifed at often hearing me mention 
Grecian names of barbarous men. For the caufe of this is as follows:— 
Solon intending to infert this narration into his verfes, inveftigated for this 
purpofe the power of names, and found that thofe firft Egyptians who com¬ 
mitted thefe particulars to writing transferred thefe names into their own 
tongue. He, therefore, again receiving the meaning of every name, intro¬ 
duced that meaning into our language. And thefe writings were in the 
pofleffion of my grandfather, and are now in mine : they were likewife the 
fubjed of my meditation while I was a boy. If, therefore, in the courfe of 
this narration you hear fuch names as fubfift among us at prefent, you muff: 
not be lurprifed ; for you know the caufe. But it will require a long dif- 
courfe to fpeak from the beginning, as I did before, concerning the allot¬ 
ment 
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ment of the Gods, and to fhow how they diftributed the whole earth, here 
into larger, and there into leffer allotments, and procured temples and facri- 
fices for themfelves. Neptune, indeed, being allottbd the Atlantic ifland, 
fettled his offspring by a mortal woman in a certain part of the ifland, of the 
following defcription. Towards the fea, but in the middle of the ifland, 
there was a plain, which is faid to have been the moft beautiful of all plains, 
and diftinguifhed by the fertility of the foil. Near this plain, and again irk 
the middle of it, at the diftance of fifty ftadia, there was a very low moan-’ 
tain. This was inhabited by one of thofe men who in the beginning fprung 
from the earth, and whole name was Evenor. This man living with at 
woman called Leucippe had by her Clites, who was his only daughter. But 
when the virgin arrived at maturity, and her father and mother were dead,, 
Neptune ‘ being captivated with her beauty had conne£tion with her, and 
enclofed the hill on which fhe dwelt with fpiral ftreams of water; the fea 
and the land at the fame time alternately forming about each other leffer 
and larger zones. Of thefe, two were formed by the land, and three by the 
fea; and thefe zones, as if made by a turner’s wheel, were in all parts equi- 
diftant from the middle of the ifland, fo that the hill was inaccefftble to men. 
For at that time there were no fhips, and the art of failing was then un¬ 
known. But Neptune, as being a divinity, eafily adorned the ifland in the 
middle ; caufed two fountains of water to fpring up from under the earth,, 
one cold and the other hot; and likewife bellowed all-various and fvrffieient 
aliment from the earth. He alfo begat and educated five male'twins ; and 
having diftributed all the Atlantic ifland into ten parts, he bellowed upon 
his firfl-born fon his maternal habitation and the furrounding land ; this being' 
the largefl and the beft divifion. He likewife eftablifhed this fon king of 
the whole ifland, and made the reft of his fons governors. But he gave t» 
each of them dominion over many people, and an extended traft ofland^ 
Befides this, too, he gave all of them names. And his firft-born fon, indeed, 
who was die king of all the reft, he called Atlas, whence the whole ifland 
was at that time denominated Atlantic. But the twin fon that was born- 

1 A demoniacal Neptune, or a demon belonging to the order of Neptune, by contributing to 
the procreation of the offspring of Clites, is, in mythological language, faid to have been cap¬ 
tivated with her beauty, and to have had connexion with her. See the firft note to the; Life of 
Plato by Olynrpiodorus. 
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immediately after Atlas, and who was allotted the extreme parts of the 
ifland, towards the pillars of Hercules, as far as to the region which at pre- 
fent from that place is called Gadiric, he denominated according to his 
native tongue Gadirus, but which we call in Greek Eumelus. Of his 
fecond twin offspring, he called one Ampheres, and the other Eudsemon. 
The firft-born of his third offspring he denominated Mnefeus, and the fecond 
Autochthon. The elder of his fourth iflue he called Elafippus, and the 
younger Meftor. And, laftly, he denominated the firft-born of his fifth iffue 
Azaes, and the fecond Diaprepes. All thefe and their progeny dwelt in this 
place, for a prodigious number of generations, ruling over many other ifiands, 
and extending their empire, as we have faid before, as far as to Egypt and Tyr- 
rhenia. But the race of Atlas was by far the moft honourable ; and of thefe, 
the oldeft king always left the kingdom, for many generations, to the eldeft 
of his offspring. Thefe, too, pdfTeffed wealth in fuch abundance as to fur- 
pafs in this relpedt all the kings that were prior to them ; nor will any that 
may fueceed them eafily obtain the like. They had likewife every thing 
provided for them which both in a city and every other place is fought after 
as ufeful for the purpofes of life. And they were fupplied, indeed, with many 
things from foreign countries, on account of their extenfive empire ; but the 
ifland afforded them the greater part of every thing of which they flood in 
need. In the firft place, the ifland fupplied them with fuch things as are 
dug out of mines in a folid ftate, and with luch as are melted : and ori- 
chalcum which is now but feldom mentioned, but then was much cele¬ 
brated, was dug out of the earth in many parts of the ifland, and was con- 
fidered as the moft honourable of all metals except gold. Whatever, too, the 
woods afford for builders the ifland produced in abundance. There were 
likewife fufficient paftures there for tame and favage animals ; together with 
a prodigious number of elephants. For, there were paftures for all fuch ani¬ 
mals as are fed in lakes and rivers, on mountains, and in plains. And, in like 
manner, there was fufficient aliment for the lar°;eft and moft voracious kind 
of animals. Befides this, whatever of odoriferous the earth nourifhes at 
prefent, whether roots, or grafs, or wood, or juices, or gums, flowers, or 
fruits,—thefe the ifland produced, and produced them well. Again, the 

* It is uncertain what this orichalcum was: perhaps it was the fame with flatina. 
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ifland bore mild and dry fruits, fuch as we ufe for food, and of which we 
make bread, (aliment of this kind being denominated by us leguminous,) 
together with fuch meats, drinks, and ointments, as trees afford. Here, 
likewile, there were trees, whofe fruits are ufed for the fake of fport and. 
pleafure, and which it is difficult to conceal ; together with fuch dainties as- 
are ufed as the remedies of fatiety, and are grateful to the weary. All thefe. 
an ifland which once exifted, bore facred, beautiful, and wonderful, and in 
infinite abundance. The inhabitants, too, receiving all thefe from the earth, 
conftrudled temples, royal habitations, ports, docks, and all the reft of the. 
region, difpofing them in the following manner:—In the firft place, thole 
who refided about the antient metropolis united by bridges thofe zones of 
the fea which we before mentioned, and made a road both to the external 
parts and to the royal abode. But the palace of the king was from the firft 
immediately raifed in this very habitation of the God and their anceftors. 
This being adorned by one perfon after another in continued fucceffion, the 
latter of each always furpafiing the former in the ornaments he beftowed, 
the palace became at length aftonifhingly large and beautiful. For they dug 
a trench as far as to the outermoft zone, which commencing from the fea 
extended three acres in breadth, and fifty ftadia in length. And that Blips 
might fail from this fea to that zone as a port, they enlarged its mouth, fo 
that it might be fufficient to receive the largeft veflels. They likewife divided 
by bridges thofe zones of the earth which feparated the zones of the fea, fo 
that with one three-banked galley they might fail from one zone to the 
other; and covered the upper part of the zones in fuch a manner that they 
might fail under them. For the lips of the zones of earth were higher 
than the fea. But the greateft of thefe zones, towards which the fea diredled 
its courfe, was in breadth three ftadia : the next in order was of the fame 
dimenfion. But, of the other two, the watery circle was in breadth two 
ftadia; and that of earth was again equal to the preceding circle of water: 
but the zone which ran round the ifland in the middle was one ftadium in 
breadth. The ifland which contained the palace of the king was five ftadia 
in diameter. This, together with the zones, and the bridge which was 
every way an acre in breadth, they inclofed with a wall of ftone, and raifed 
towers and gates on the bridges according to the courfe of the fea. Stones, 
too, were dug out from under the ifland, on all fides of it, and from within 
vol. ii. 4 f and 
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and without the zones : fome of which were white, others black, and others 
red : and thefe ftone quarries, on account of the cavity of the rock, afforded 
two convenient docks. With refpeft to the edifices, fome were of a Ample 
Rrufture, and others were raifed from (tones of different colours; thus by 
variety purfuing pleafure, which was allied to their nature. They likewife 
covered the fuperficies of the wall which inclofed the moft outward zone 
with brafs, ufing it for this purpofe as an ointment; but they covered the 
fuperficies of that wall which inclofed the interior zone with tin : and laffly, 
they covered that which inclofed the acropolis withorichalcum, which fhines 
with a fiery fplendcur. 

The royal palace within the acropolis was conftru&ed as follows:—In the 
middle of it there was a temple, difficult of accefs, facred to Clites and Nep¬ 
tune, and which was furroundedi with an iuclofure of gold. In this place 
affembltng in the beginning, they produced the race of ten kings; and from the 
ten divifions of the whole region here collected every year, they performed 
feafonable facrifices to each. Btit the temple of Neptune was one fladium 
in length, and three acres in breadth; and its altitude was commenfurate 
to its length ami breadth. There was fomething, however, barbaric in its 
form. All the external parts of the temple, except the fbmmit, were co¬ 
vered with (Silver; for that was covered with gold. With, refpeff to the 
internal parts, the roof was entirely formed front ivory, variegated with 
gold, fil'ver, and orichafcum; but as-to-all the other ports,, fuch. as the walls, 
pillars, and pavement, thefe were- adorned with oricbalcum. Golden flatues, 
too, were placed in the temple ; and- the God hirofelf was reprefented ftandr 
ing on a chariot, and governing fix-winged horfes ; while, at the fame time, 
through his magnitude* he touched the roof with his head. An hundred 
Nereids upon dolphins were circularly difpofed about him; for at that time 
this was fuppofed to be the number of the Nereids. There were likewife 
many other flatues of private perfous-dedicated within the temple. Round the 
temple, on the outfidc, ftood golden images of all the women and men that 
had decended from the ten kings: together with many other flatues of kings 
and private perfbns, whichhad been dedicated from the city, and from foreign 
parts that were in fubjeflion to the Atlantic ifland. There was an altar, too, 
which accorded in magnitude and conftru&ion with the other ornaments of 
the temple ; and. in like manner, the palace was adapted to the magnitude 
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of the empire, and the decorations of the facred concerns. The inhabitants, 
likewife, tiled fountains both of hot and cold water, whole flreams were 
copious, and naturally lalubrious and pleafant in a wonderful degree. About 
the fountains, too, edifices were conftrufted, and trees planted, adapted to 
thefe fontal waters. Receptacles of water, likewife, were placed round the 
fountains, fome of which were expofed to the open air, but others were 
covered, as containing hot baths for the winter feafon. Of thefe receptacles, 
fome were appropriated to the royal family, and others, apart from thefe, to 
private individuals ; and again, lome were fet apart for women, and others 
for horfes and other animals of the yoke ; a proper ornament at the fame 
time being diftributed to each. They likewife brought defluent flreams to 
the grove of Neptune, together with all-various trees of an admirable beauty 
and height, through the fecundity of the foil: and thence they derived thele 
flreams to the exterior circles, by conducting them through channels over 
the bridges. But in each ifland of thele exterior circles there were many 
temples of many Gods, together with many gardens, and gymnafia apart 
from each other, fome for men, and others for horfes. But about the middle 
of the largeft of the iflands there was a principal hippodrome, which was a 
ftadium in breadth, and the length of which extended round the whole cir¬ 
cle, for the purpofe of exercifing the horfes. On all lides of the hippodrome 
flood the dwellings of the officers of the guards. But the defence of the 
place was committed to the more faithful foldiers, who dwelt in the fmaller 
circle, and before the acropolis ; and the moft faithful of all the foldiers were 
affigned habitations within the acropolis, and round the royal abodes. The 
docks, likewife, were full of three-banked galleys, and of fuch apparatus as 
is adapted to veflels of this kind. And in this manner the parts about the 
royal palaces were difpofed. But having pafled beyond the external ports, 
which were three in number, a circular wall prefented itfelf to the view, 
beginning from the fea, and every way diftant from the greateft of the 
circles and the port by an interval of fifty ftadia. This wail terminated in 
the mouth of the trench which was towards the fea. The whole fpace, too, 
inclofed by the wall was crowded with houles ; and the bay and the 
greateft harbour were full of fhips and merchants that came from all parts. 
Hence, through the great multitude that were here aflembled, there was an 
all-various clamour and tumult both by day and night. And thus we have 
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nearly related the particulars refpetfting the city and the antient habitation, 
as they were then unfolded by the Egyptian priefts. In the next place, we 
fhall endeavour to relate what was the nature, and what the arrangement, of 
the reft of the region. 

Firft, then, every place is faid to have been very elevated and abrupt which 
was fituated near the fea ; but all the land round the city was a plain, which 
circularly inverted the city, but was itfelf circularly inclofed by mountains 
which extended as far as to the fea. This plain too was fmooth and equa¬ 
ble ; and its whole length, from one fide to the other, was three thoufand 
ftadia; but, according to its middle from the fea upwards, it was two thou¬ 
fand ftadia. The whole ifland, likewife, was fituated towards the fouth, but 
from its extremities was expofed to the north. Its mountains were then 
celebrated as furpafling all that exift at prefent in multitude, magnitude, and 
beauty; and contained many villages, whofe inhabitants were wealthy. 
Here, too, there were rivers, lakes, and meadows, which afforded fufficient 
nutriment for all tame and favage animals ; together with woods, various 
both in multitude and kind, and in abundance adequate to the feveral pur- 
pofes to which they are fubfervient. This plain, therefore, both by nature 
and the labours of many kings in a long period of time, was replete with 
fertility. Its figure, too, was that of a fquare, for the moft part ftraight and 
long ; but on account of the trench which was dug round it, it was deficient 
in ftraightnefs. The depth, breadth, and length of this trench are incredible, 
when compared with other labours accomplifhed by the hands of men : but, 
at the fame time, we muft relate what we have heard. Its depth was one 
acre ; and its breadth every where a ftadium. And as it was dug round the 
whole plain, its length was confequently ten thoufand ftadia ’. This trench 
received the ftreams falling from the mountains, and which, circularly flow¬ 
ing round the plain towards the city, and being colledled from different 
parts, at length poured themfelves from the trench into the fea. Ditches 
one hundred feet in breadth, being cut in a right line from this part, were 
again fent through the plain into the trench near the fea: but thefe were 
feparated from each other by an interval of one hundred ftadia. The inha¬ 
bitants brought wood to the city from the mountains, and other feafonable 

1 That is, 1230 miles. This trench, however, was not a more furprifing effort of human 
indultrjr than is the prefent wall of China. 
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articles, in twofold veflels, through the trenches ; for the trenches interfcdled 
each other obliquely, and towards the city. Every year, too, they twice 
collected the fruits of the earth ; in winter ufing the waters from Jupiter, 
and in fummer bringing the productions of the earth through the ftreams 
deduced from the trenches. With refpedt to the multitude of men in the 
plain ufeful for the purpofes of war, it was ordered that a commander in 
chief Ihould be taken out of each allotment. But the magnitude of each 
allotted portion of land was ten times ten ftadia ; and the number of all the 
allotments was fixty thoufand. There is faid to have been an infinite num¬ 
ber of men from the mountains and the reft of the region ; and all of them 
were diftributed according to places and villages into thefe allotments, under 
their refpedtive leaders. The commander in chief, therefore, of each divi- 
fion was ordered to bring into the field of battle a fixth part of the war- 
chariots, the whole amount of which was ten thoufand, together with two 
horfes and two charioteers: and again, it was decreed that he Ihould 
bring two horfes yoked by the fide of each other, but without a feat, toge¬ 
ther with a man who might defcend armed with a fmall fliield, and who 
after the charioteer might govern the two horfes: likewife, that he Ihould 
bring two heavy-armed foldiers, two (lingers, three light-armed foldiers, three 
hurlers of ftones, and three jaculators, together with four failors, in order 
to fill up the number of men fufficient for one thoufand two hundred (hips. 
And in this manner were the warlike affairs of the royal city difpofed. But 
thofe of the other nine cities were difpofed in a different manner, which it 
would require a long time to relate. The particulars refpe&ing the governors 
were inftituted from the beginning as follows:—Each of the ten kings pof- 
fefled abfolute authority both over the men and the greater part of the laws 
in his own divifion, and in his own city, punilhing and putting to death whom- 
foever he pleafed. But the government and communion of thefe kings with 
each other were conformable to the mandates given by Neptune ; and this 
was likewife the cafe w ith their laws. Thefe mandates were delivered to them 
by their anceftors inferibed on a pillar of orichalcum, which was eredted about 
the middle of the ifland, in the temple of Neptune. Thefe kings, there¬ 
fore, afiembled together every fifth, and alternately every fixth year, for 
the purpofe of diftributing an equal part both to the even and the odd ; and, 
6 when 
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when affembled, they deliberated on the public affairs, inquired if any one 
had afted improperly, and, if he had, called him to account for his condudt. 
But when they were about to fit in judgment on any one, they bound each 
other by the following compadf. As, prior to this judicial procefs, there 
were bulls in the temple of Neptune, free from all reftraint, they feledted ten 
of thefe, and vowed to the God, they would offer a facrifice which fhould be 
acceptable to him, viz. a vidtim taken without iron, and hunted with clubs 
and fnares. Hence, whatever bull was caught by them they led to the 
pillar, and cut its throat on the fummit of the column, agreeably to the 
written mandates. But on the pillar, befides the laws, there was an oath, 
fupplicating mighty imprecations againft thofe that were difobedient. When, 
therefore, facrificing according to their laws, they began to burn all the 
members of the bull, they poured out of a full bowl a quantity of clotted blood 
for each of them, and gave the reft to the fire ; at the fame time luffrating 
the pillar. After this, drawing out of the bowl in golden cups, and making a 
libation in the fire, they took an oath that they would judge according to 
the laws infcribed on the pillar, and would punish any one who prior to 
this fhould be found guilty; and likewife that they would never willingly 
tranfgrefs any one of the written mandates. They added, that they would 
neither govern, nor be obedient to any one who governed, contrary to the 
prefcribed laws of their country. When every one had thus fupplicated 
both for himfelf and thofe of his race, after he had drunk, and had dedi¬ 
cated the golden cup to the temple of the God, he withdrew to the fupper, 
and his neceffary concerns. But when it was dark, and the fire about the 
facrifice was abated, all of them, inverted with a moft beautiful azure gar¬ 
ment, and fitting on the ground near the burnt vidlims,’ fpent the whole 
night in extinguifhing the fire of the facrifice, and in judging and being 
judged, if any perfon had accufed fome one of them of having tranfgreffed 
the laws. 

When the judicial procefs was finifhed, and day appeared, they wrote 
the decifions in a golden table, which together with their garments they 
dedicated as monuments, in the temple of the God. There were alfo 
many other laws refpedding facred concerns, and fuch as were peculiar to 
the feveral kings; but the greateft were the following :—That they fhould 
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never wage war againft each other, and that all of them fbouitd give affift- 
ance if any perfon in fome one of their cities Ihould endeavour to extirpate 
the royal race. And as they confulted in common refpe&ing war and other 
aftions, in the fame manner as their anceftors, they affigrted the empire to 
the Atlantic family. But they did not permit the king to put to death any 
of his kindred, unlefs it feemed fit to more than five out of the ten kings. 
Such then being the power, and of fuch magnitude, at that time, in thole 
places, Divinity transferred it from thence to tbefe parts, as it is reported, on 
the following occafion. For many generations, the Atlantics, as long as the 
nature of the God was fufficicnt for them, were obedient to the laws, and 
bcnignantly affedled toward a divine nature, to which they were allied. 
For they poffefled true, and in every refpeft magnificent conceptions ; and 
employed mildnefs in conjunction with prudence, both in thofe cafual cir- 
cumflanccs which are always taking place, and towards each other. Hence, 
defpiling every thing except virtue, they confidered the concerns of the pre- 
fent life as trifling, and therefore eafily endured them; and were of opinion 
that abundance of riches and other poffefiions was nothing more than a 
burthen. Nor were they intoxicated by luxury, nor did they fall into error, 
in confequence of being blinded by incontinence ; but, being fober and vigi¬ 
lant, they acutely perceived that all tliefe things were increafed through com¬ 
mon friendfhip, in conjuu&ion with virtue ; but that, by eagerly purfuing 
and honouring them, thefe external goods themfelves were corrupted, and, 
together with them, virtue and common friendfhip were deftroyed. From 
icaibning of this kind, and from the continuance of a divine nature, all the 
particulars which we have previoufly dilcuflcd, were increafed among them. 
But when that portion of divinity, or divine deftiny, which they enjoyed, 
vanifhed from among them, in confequence of being frequently mingled with 
much of a mortal nature, and human maimers prevailed,—then, being no 
longer able to bear the events of the prelent life, they a&ed in a difgraceful 
manner. Hence, to thofe who were capable of feeing, they appeared to be 
ball- charaflers, men who feparated things moft beautiful from fuch as are 
moft honourable; but by thofe who were unable to perceive the true life, 
which conducts to felicity, they were confidered as then in the highefb 
degree worthy and blellcd, in center, acnce ot being filled with an uiijuft 
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defire of poflefling, and tranfcending in power. But Jupiter, the God of 
Gods, who governs by law, and who is able to perceive every thing of this 
kind, when he faw that an equitable race was in a miferable condition, and 
was defirous of punching them, in order that by acquiring temperance they 
might poffefs more elegant manners, excited all the Gods to affemble in 
their moft honourable habitation, whence, being feated as in the middle of 
the univerfe, he beholds all fuch things as participate of generation: and 
having affembled the Gods, he thus addrefled them ;********** 
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Page 473. The former of ihefe is, indeed, apprehended by intelligence in ccnjunflicn with 

reafon. 

Lf.T us, in the firft place, confider how manifold intelligence is, and colleCt by 
reafoning its various progreffions. The firft intelligence, therefore, is intelligible, 
which palfes into the fame with the intelligible, and is in no refpeCt different from it. 
This is efTential intelligence and offence itfelf, becaufe every thing in the intelligible 
fubfifts after this manner, viz.'effentially and intelligibly. The fecond is that which 
conjoins intellect with the intelligible, poffelfing an idiom connective and collective 
of the extremes, and being life and power; filling, indeed, intellect from the intelli¬ 
gible, in which alfo it eftablifhes intellect. The third is the conjoined intelligence 
in a Divine intellect itfelf, being the energy of intellect, through which it embraces 
the intelligible which it contains, and according to which it underftands and is what it 
is: for, it is energy and intelligence itfelf, not indeed intelligible, but intellectual 
intelligence. The intelligence of partial intellects pofieffes the fourth order; for each 
of thefe contains all things partially, viz. intellect, intelligence, the intelligible, through 
which it is conjoined with wholes, and underftands the whole intelligible world. The 
fifth intelligence is that of the rational foul; for as the rational foul is called intellect, 
fo its knowledge is intelligence, viz. a tranfitive intelligence, with which time is con¬ 
nate. In the fixth place, you may rank, if you pleafe, phantaftic knowledge, which 
is by fome denominated intelligence, and the phantafy itfelf is called a paffive intel¬ 
lect, becaufe it knows whatever it knows inwardly, and accompanied with types and 
figures. For it is common to all intelligence to poffefs the objects of its knowledge 
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inwardly, and in this it differs from fenfe. But the highelt kind of intelligence is the 
thing known itfelf. The fecond is that which fees the firlt totally, and is the thing 
kr. • vn fecc.ndarily. The third is the thing known partially, but perceives wholes 
through that v. 'ch is partial. The fourth fees wholes indeed, but partially, and not 
collectively. And the fifth is a v—-..n accompanied with paffivity. Such, therefore, 
are the diverfities of intelligence. 

At prefent, however, neither phantaftlc intelligence muff be affumed; for this is 
not naturally adapted to know true being, becaufe it is indefinite, and knows the 
imaginable accompanied with figures. Eternal being, however, is unfigured; and, 
in Ihort, no irrational knowledge is capable of beholding being itfelf, fince neither is 
it naturally adapted to perceive univerial. Nor docs Plato here fignify the intelli¬ 
gence in the rational foul; for this does not poffcfs collective vifion, and that which is 
coordinated with eternal natures, but proceeds according to time. Nor yet are total 
intelligences to be here underftood; for thefe are exempt from our knowledge; but 
Timaeus coordinates intelligence with reafon. The intelligence, therefore, of a partial 
intellect muff now be affumed ; for it is this in conjunction with which we once faw 
true being. For as fenfe is below the rational foul, fo intelligence is above it. For & 
partial intellect is preximately eftablilhed above eur effence, which it alfo elevates and 
perfects; and to which we convert ourfelves when we are purified through philofophy 
and conjoin our intellectual pow'er with its intelligence. This partial intellect is par¬ 
ticipated by all other proximate dxmoniacal fouls, and illuminates ours, when we con¬ 
vert ourfelves to it, and render our reafon intellectual. It is this intellect which Plato 
in the Phxdrus calls the governor of the foul, and fays that it alone underftands true 
being, which is alfo perceived in conjunction with this intellect, by the foul which is 
nourifhed with intellect and fcience. In Ihort, as every partial foul is effcntially fuf- 
pended irom a certain daemon, and every daemon has a dxmoniacal intellect above 
itfelf, hence, every partial foul will have this intellect ranked prior to itfelf as an im¬ 
partible effence. Of this intellect, therefore, the firlt participant will be a dxmoniacal 
foul, but the fecond, the partial fouls under this, which likewife makes them to be partial. 
It alfo appears that the intellect immediately above every dxmon, fo far as it is a whole 
and one, is the intellect of the dxmon which proximately participates it, but that it 
a’.o comprehends the number of the fouls which are under it, and the intellectual 
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paradigms of them. Every partial foul, therefore, will have as an indivifible effence 
its proper paradigm, which this intellect contains, and not limply the whole intellect, 
in the fame manner as the daemon which is effentially its leader. Hence, the impartible 
belonging to every partial foul, may be accurately defined to be the idea of that foul, 
comprehended in the one intellect which is deflined to be the leader of the daerno- 
niacal feries, under which every fuch foul is arranged. And thus it will be true that 
the intellect of every partial foul is alone fupemally eftablilhed among eternal entities, 
and that every fuch foul is a medium between the impartible above it and the partible 
nature below it. This, then, is the intelligence prior to the foul, and which the foul 
participates when its intellectual part energizes intellectually. Hence, in the latter 
part of this dialogue, Plato fays, that this intelligence is in the Gods, but that it is 
participated by a few only of the human race. 

.It likewile appears that Plato, unfolding the knowledge of eternal being, calls it at 
firft intelligence, but he alfo conjoins with intelligence reafon. For, when reafon un- 
derltands perpetual being, as reafon it energizes tranfitively, but as perceiving intel¬ 
lectually it energizes with fimplicity, underltands each particular fo far as fimple at 
once, but not all things at once, but pafiing From one to another, at the fame time 
intellectually perceiving every thing which it tranfitively fees, as one and fimple. 

In the next place, let us confider what reafon is, and how it is connate with intei- 
Egence. Reafon, therefore, is threefold, doxaftic, fcientific, and intellectual. For 
fince there are in us opinion, the dianoetic part, and intellect, which laft is the fum- 
mit of the dianoetic part, and fince the whole of our effence is reafon, in each of thefe 
parts reafon mull; be differently confidered. But neither is opinion naturally adapted 
to be conjoined with the intelligence of intellect in energy; for, on the contrary, it is 
conjoined with irrational knowledge, fince it only knows that a thing is, but is igno. 
rant of the why. Nor is the dianoetic part, fo far as it proceeds into multitude and 
divifion, capable of recurring to an intellect above the human foul, but on the con¬ 
trary, it is feparated through the variety of its reafons from intellectual impartibility. 
It remains, therefore, that the fummit of the foul, and that which is molt character¬ 
ized by unity in the dianoetic part, muff be eftablilhed in the intelligence of a partial 
intellect, being conjoined with it through alliance. This, then, is the reafon which 
underltands in us intelligibles, and an energy which Socrates in the Republic calls 

intelligence. 
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intelligence, in the fame manner as he calls the dianoetic power a knowledge fubfllt- 
ing between intelligibles and objeds of opinion. In a fubfequent part of this dialogue, 
Plato fays, that this reafon, together with feience, is ingcncrated in the foul when re¬ 
volving about the intelligible. Science, however, has a more various energy, explor¬ 
ing fome things by others; but the energy of intelled is more Ample, furveying beings 
by an immediate projedion of its vifive power. This higheft, therefore, and moll 
indivifible part of our nature, Plato now denominates reafon, as unfolding to us intel¬ 
led and an intelligible effence. For, when the foul abandons phantafy and opinion, 
together with various and indefinite knowledge, and recurs to its own impartibility, 
according to which it is rooted in a partial intelled, and when recurring it conjoins 
its own energy with the intelligence of this intelled, then, together with it, it under- 
ftands eternal being, its energy being both one and twofold, and famenefs and repa¬ 
ration fubfifting in its intelledions. ' For then the intelligence of the foul becomes 
more colleded, and nearer to eternal natures, that it may apprehend the intelligible 
together with intelled, and that our reafon, like a lelfer, may energize in conjundion 
with a greater, light. 

But how is true being comprehended by a partial intelled, or by reafon ? For true 
being is fuperior to all comprehenfior, and contains in itfelf all things with an exempt 
tranfeendency. In anfwer to this it may be replied, that intelled poffefling its own 
intelligible, is on this account faid to comprehend the whole of an intelligible effence; 
but reafon, through an intelled coordinate to itfelf receiving conceptions of real beings, 
is thus through thefe faid to comprehend being. Perhaps, alfo, it may be faid that 
reafon running round the intelligible, and energizing, and being moved as about a 
centre, thus beholds it; intelligence, indeed, knowing it without tranfltion and im- 
partibly, but reafon circularly energizing about its eflence, and evolving the united fub- 
fiftence of all things which it contains. 

Let us, in the next place, confidcr what opinion is. According to Plato, then, the 
doxaflic power comprehends the reafons of fenfibles, knows the effence of thefe, and 
that they are, but is ignorant of the caufe of their exiflence: the dianoetic power, at 
the fame time, knowing both the effences and the caufes of fenfibles, but fenfe having 
no knowledge of either. For it is clearly (hewn in the Theactetus that fenfe is ignorant 
©f effence, being perfedly unacquainted with the caufe of what it knows. Hence it 
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is neceffary that opinion (hould be ranked in the middle, and that it fhould know the 
effences of fenfibles through the reafons or produftive principles which it contains, but 
be ignorant of their caufes. For in this right opinion differs from fcience, that it alone 
knows that a thing is, fcience being able to fpeculate the caufe of its fubfiftence. 
Senfe follows opinion, and is a medium between the organ of fenfe and opinion. For 
the organ of fenfe apprehends fenfibles with palfivity; and on this account it is deftroyed 
when they are exceffive. But opinion poffeffes a knowledge unattended with paffion. 
Senfe participates in a certain refpeft of paffion, but has alfo fomething gnoftic, fo far as 
it is eflablifbcd in the doxaftic nature, is illuminated by it, and becomes inverted with 
reafon, being of itfelf irrational. In this the feries of gnoftic powers is terminated, 
of which intelligence is the leader, being above reafon and without tranfition. But 
reafon has the fecond order, which is the intelligence of our foul, and tranfitively partes 
into contaft with intelligibles. Opinion is in the third rank, being a knowledge of 
fenfibles. And the fourth in gradation is fenfe, which is an irrational knowledge of 
fenfibles. For the dianoetic power fubfifting between intelligence and opinion, is gnoftic 
of middle forms, which require an apprehenfion more obfeure than that of intelligence, 
and more clear than that of opinion. Hence opinion muft be placed next to reafon, 
becaufe it poffeffes gnoftic reafons of effences, but is otherwife irrational, as being igno¬ 
rant of caufes. But fenfe muft be confidered as entirely irrational. For, in fliort, each 
of the fenfes knows the paffion fubfifting about the animal from a fenfible nature. Thus, 
for inftance, with refpeft to an apple, the fight knows that it is red from the paffion about 
the eye; the fmell, that it is fragrant from the paffion about the noftrils; the tafte, that 
it is fweet; and the touch, that it is fmooth. What then is it which fays that this thing 
which thus affefts the different fenfes, is an apple ? It is not any one of the partial 
fenfes; for each of thefe knows one particular thing pertaining to the apple, but does not 
know the whole. Nor yet is this effefted by the common fenfe; for this alone diftin- 
guilhes the differences of the paffions; but does not know that the thing which poffeffes 
fuch an effence is the whole. It is evident, therefore, that there is a certain power 
better than the fenfes, which knowing the whole prior to thofe things which are as it 
were parts, and beholding the form of this whole, is impartibly conneftive of thefe 
many powers. Plato calls this power opinion; and on this account he denominates 
that which is fenfible, the objeft of opinion. 
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Further dill, as the fenfes frequently announce to us things different from what they 
are in reality, what is it which judges in us, and fays, that the fight, when it afferts that 
the diameter of the fun is no more than a foot in length, is deceived, and that this alfo 
is the cafe with the tafte of the difeafed, when honey appears to it to be bitter ? For it 
is perfectly evident that in thefe, and all fuch like cafes, the fenfes announce their paf- 
fion, and are not entirely deceived. For they affert the paflion which is produced about 
the inftruments of fenfe, and which is fuch as they announce it to be ; but that which 
•declares the caufe, and forms a judgment of the paflion, is different There is there¬ 
fore a certain power of the foul which is better than fenfe, and which no longer knows 
fenfibles through an organ, but through itfelf, and correfts the grofs and inaccurate in¬ 
formation of fenfe. This power which fubfifts as reafon with refpeft to fenfe, is irrational 
with refpeft to the knowledge of true beings ; but fenfe is Amply and not relatively irra¬ 
tional. Hence Socrates in the Republic (hows, that opinion is a medium between 
knowledge and ignorance. For it is a rational knowledge, but is mingled with irra¬ 
tionality, in confequence of knowing fenfibles in conjunftion with fenfe. Senfe, how- 
oyer, is irrational alone.; in the firft place, becaufe it fubfifts in irrational animals, and 
is charafteriftic of every irrational life ; and in the fecond place, becaufe contrary to all 
the parts of the irrational foul, it is incapable of being perfuaded by reafon. For the 
irafcible and defiderative parts, fubmit to reafon, are obedient to its commands, and re¬ 
ceive from it inftruftion. But fenfe, though it iliould ten tboufand times hear reafon 
-affecting, that the frn is gcater than the earth, would at the fame time fee it of the di- 
menfion of a foot, and would not announce it to us in any other way. In the third place, 
fenfe is irrational alone, becaufe it does not know that which it perceives: for it is not 
naturally adapted to perceive the effence of it. Thus, for inftance, it docs not know 
what a white thing is, but it knows that it is white through paflion. It is alfo diftributed 
about the inftrument of fenfe, and on this account therefore is irrational. In the fourth 
place, this is true of fenfe, becaufe it is the boundary of all the furies of knowledge, pof- 
fefles an effence mod remote from reafon and inte lleft, belongs to things external, and 
makes its apprehenfion through body: for all thefe particulars indicate its irrational 
nature. Every thing generated, therefore, is apprehended by opinion, in conjunftion 
with fenfe; the latter announcing the paflions, and the former producing from itfelf the 
reafons of generated natures, and knowing their effences. And as reafon, when in coij- 
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taCt with intelligence, fees the intelligible, fo opinion, coordinated with fenfe, knows 
that which is generated, l'or the foul being of a middle elfence, fills up the medium 
between intellect and an irrational nature: for by her fummit, or the vertex of the dia- 
noetic part, fhe is prefent with intellect, and by her extremity fhe verges to fenfe. 
Hence Timxus, in the former conjunction, ranked intelligence before reafon, as being 
more excellent; but in the fecond conjunction he places opinion before fenfe. For there 
reafon is pofterior to intelligence, as being a leffer intellect; but here opinion is prior 
to fenfe, as being rational fenfe. Opinion, however, and reafon bound the whole ex¬ 
tent of the rational elfence ; but as the great Plotinus fays, intellect is our king, and 
fenfe our melfenger. And reafon indeed, together with intellect, fees the intelligible; 
but by itfelf it fpeculates the middle reafons of things. Opinion, together with fenfe, 
fees that which is generated; but by itfelf it confiders all the forms which its own. 
eflence contains. 

P. 474. It was generated. For this univerfe is vifible, and has a body, idc. 

As the demiurgus of wholes looking to himfelf, and always abiding after his accuf- 
tomed manner, produces the whole world totally, collectively, or at once, and with an 
eternal famenefs of energy, fo Timxus being converted to himfelf, lays down the whole 
theory, recurring to intellect from the dianoetic power, and proceeding into reafoning from 
intellect. Doubting therefore, and interrogating himfelf, he energizes according to the 
felf-moved nature of the foul; but anfwering, he imitates the projection of intellect. In 
the firft place, therefore, he comprehends the dogma in one word yiyovsy, it was gene¬ 
rated, and enunciates the conclufion prior to the demonftration, direCtly after the man¬ 
ner of thofe that energize enthufiaftically, who perceive the whole collectively, and con¬ 
tract in intellect the end previous to the digreffion, in confequcnce of feeing all things at 
once. But in the fecond place fyllogizing, he defeends from intellect to logical evolu¬ 
tions, and an invclligation through demonftration of the nature of the world. In a per¬ 
fectly divine manner, therefore, he indicates from hypothefes the whole form of the uni¬ 
verfe. For if the world is vifible and tangible, and has a body, but that which is vifible, 
tangible, and has a body, is fenfible, and that which is fenfible, and the objeCt of opi¬ 
nion in conjunction with fenfe, is generated: the world therefore is generated. And 
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this he Ihows demonftratively from the definition: fince geometricians alfo ufe demon- 
ftrations of this kind. And thus much concerning the form of thefe words. 

It is however evident that Timtcus, in giving a certain generation to the world, ella- 
blilhes it at the fame time remote from temporal generation. For if the world has a 
certain , and not every principle of generation, but that which is generated from time has 
the principle of all generation the world is not generated from time. Further ftill, let 
us attend to the wonderful hypothefes of Atticus, who fays, that what according to Plato 
was moved in a confufed and difordered manner is unbegotten ; but that the world was 
generated from time. Since then Plato admits that there is a caufe of generation, let us 
fee what he alferts it to be. For the world is fenfible and tangible. Whether therefore 
was every thing fenfible generated from time, or not every thing ? For if every thing, 
that which was moved in a confufed and difordered manner was alfo generated from 
time: for he fays, that this likewife Was vifible. But if not every thing, the reafoning 
is unfyllogiftic, according to Atticus, and concludes nothing. Unlefs indeed Atticus 
fhould fay that the world is vifible and tangible, but that what was moved in a confufed 
and difordered manner is not now vifible, but was fo prior to the fabrication of the 
world, fince Plato thus fpeaks, “ Every thing which was vifible, being moved in a con¬ 
fided and difordered manner but here he fays, “ The world is vifible and tangible, 
and has a body.” Plato therefore Ihows that every thing which is vifible and tangible 
is generated, but not every thing which was fo. Should Atticus then thus fpeak, (for 
the man is Ikilful in taking up one word in the place of another,) we mull fay, that 
in the definition of what is generated, there is nothing of this kind, but it is fimply faid, 
that every thing generated is the objeft of opinion, in conjundlion with irrational ienfe ; 
fo that if any thing is pcrfeftly fenfible, it will alfo be generated. But every thing vifi¬ 
ble is fenfible, fo that what was moved with confufion and diforder was generated. Nor 
is it proper to fay that it was unbegotten according to time, but that the univerfe was ge¬ 
nerated in time ; fince either both were generated, or both are unbegotten. For both 
are fimilarly called vifible and generaed by Plato. But if both were generated, prior 
to this the world was changed into diforder: for generation to a contrary is entirely from 
a contrary. And if the maker of the world is good, how is it poflible that he fhould not 
harmonize it beautifully; or that having beautifully harmonized it, he ihould deftroy it? 

But 
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But if he was not good, how not being good, did he make it to be orderly and elegantly 
arranged ? For to effect this is the work of a beneficent artificer. But if being vifible 
and generated, it is not generated according to time, it is not neceflary immediately to 
affign to the univerfe a temporal generation, becaufe it is faid to be vifible and generated. 
And thus much in reply to Atticus. 

Let us however return to our principles, and incfuire whether the world always was, as 
being eternal, or is not eternal, but confubfiftent with time, and whether it is felf-fub- 
fiftent, or produced by another. Such then is the inquiry. The anfwer to which is, that 
it was produced by another, and is confubfiftent with time. But a thing of this kind is 
generated. For if it has a compofite form, it has generation in confequence of its compo- 
fition. And if it alone fubfifts from another caufe, it is generated, as not producing 
itfelf. And if it is eternal, it has its whole fubfiftence coextended with time. For it 
was fabricated with reference to fomething elfe, and it was generated as a flowing image 
of real being. As therefore that which is compofite is to that which is Ample, and as 
time is to eternity, fo is generation to eflence. If then a Ample and uniform eflence is 
eternal, an eflence compofite, multiform, and conjoined with time, is generation. 
Hence Plato divinely inquires, whether the world originated from a certain principle. 
For that which was once generated, originated from a temporal, fabricative, final, mate¬ 
rial, and formal principle. For principle being predicated multifarioufly, that which is 
produced in time originates according to all thcfe modes. But the world originated 
from a certain , and not from every principle. What then was this principle ? It was not 
temporal: for that which originates from this, is alfo allotted the principle of its genera¬ 
tion from all the others. It originated indeed from that moil leading and proper prin¬ 
ciple, the final, as Plato himfelf teaches us in the courfe of this Dialogue. For it was 
generated through the good, and this is the principle of generation from which it origi¬ 
nated. In the firft place, therefore, he (hows that the world is generated, from its com- 
pofition: for it is tangible and vifible. Thefe then are the extremities of the univerfe: 
for heaven is vifible, but earth is tangible; and the vifible is in earth, fo far as it parti¬ 
cipates of light, and the tangible in heaven, fo far as a terrene nature is comprehended in 
it according to caufe. In {hort he fays that the world has a body, .hat we may alfo 
take into account the middle perfcflions of the univerfe. And in this Plato fpeaks agree¬ 
ably to the oracle, which fays, “ The w orld is an imitation of intellect, but that which is 
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fabricated poffefles fomething of body.” So far therefore as the univerfe has fomething 
corporeal, it is generated, for according to this it is both vifible and tangible. But every 
thing vifible and tangible is fenfible: for Jenfe is touching andfeeing. But that which is 
fenfible is the objedt of opinion, as being mingled with diflimilars, and as incapable of 
preferving the purity of intelligible forms. And every thing of this kind is generated, as 
having a compofite offence. Plato therefore does not fubvert the perpetuity of the uni- 
verfe, as fome have thought he does, following Ariftotelic hypothefes : and that this is 
true, w'e may eafily learn as follows. 

Time, fays Plato, was generated together with heaven, or the univerfe. If there¬ 
fore time is perpetual, the univerfe alfo is perpetual. But if time has a temporal begin¬ 
ning, the univerfe alfo has a temporal beginning; though it is of all things molt abfurd 
that time lhouid have a beginning. But the advocates for the temporal origin of the 
world fay, that time is twofold, one kind being difordered, and the other proceeding 
according to number; fince motion is twofold, one difordered and confufed, and the 
other orderly and elegant; and time is coordinate with each of thefe motions. But it 
ispoffible indeed for body to be moved equably or unequably, but impoffibleto conceive 
time equable and unequable: for thus the elfence of time would be a compofite. 
Though, indeed, why do I thus fpeak ? for when motion is unequable, time is equa¬ 
ble. Now, therefore, there are alfo many motions, fome more fwift, and others more 
flow, and one of which is more equable than another, but of all of them there is one 
continued time, proceeding according to number. Hence it is not right to make this 
twofold time. But if time is one and continued, if it is unbegotten, the univerfe alfo 
is unbegotten, which is confubfiltent with time. But if time is generated, an abfurdity 
will enfue: for time will require time in order to its being generated, and this when it has 
not yet a being; fince when time was generated, time was not yet. 

Further Hill, Plato conjoins the foul of the univerfe, immediately on its generation 
with the body of the univerfe, and does not give to it a life prior to that of the cor¬ 
poreal nature. Soul however ranks, according to him, among perpetual beings. If there¬ 
fore foul is confubfiftent with body, but foul has a perpetual fubfillence, body alfo is per¬ 
petual according to Plato: for that which is confubfiftent with a perpetual nature is un¬ 
begotten. 

Again, Timteus here fays, that the foul is generated, but Socrates in the Phas- 
3 drus 
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drus fays, that it is unbogotten. Hence he calls that which is clearly unbegotten ac¬ 
cording to time, after another manner begotten. Again, Plato calls the world incor¬ 
ruptible, in the fame manner as thofe who contend that it was generated in time. But 
in the Republic he clearly afierts, or rather the Mufes and not Plato, that every thing 
which is generated according to time is corruptible. But from thefe things you may un- 
derftand what I fay : for the world is fhown by them to be unbegottcn. For if the 
world is incorruptible, but nothing generated according to time is incorruptible, the 
world is not generated according to time. But why is a fyllogifm of this kind neceflary, 
fince Plato clearly fays in the Laws, that time is infinite according to the pail, and that in 
this infinity myriads on myriads of fertile and barren periods of mankind have taken 
place ? Or rather, that we may reafon from what we have at hand, Plato a little before, 
in this very dialogue, fays, “ that in thofe places where neither intenfe cold nor immo¬ 
derate heat prevails, the race of mankind is always preferved, though fometimes the 
number of individuals is increafed, and fometimes fuffers a confiderable diminution- 
But if the race of mankind always is, the univerfe alfo mull neceflarily be perpetual. 

Again, therefore, if the demiurgus of the univerfe ranks among eternal beings, he 
does not at one time fabricate, and at another not; for he would not pofiefs a famenefe 
of fubfiftence, nor an immutable nature. But if he always fabricates, that which he 
produces always is. For what coujd be his intention, after having been indolent for an 
infinite time, in converting himfelf to' fabrication? Shall we fay that he apprehended 
it was better fo to do ? Was he then ignorant before that this was better or not ? For 
if he was ignorant, he will, though a pure and divine intelleft, be deprived of knowledge, 
which is abfurd to fuppofe. But if he knew that it was better, why did he not before 
begin to generate and make the world ? In another rcfpect alfo, thofe appear to .me to 
fin againft the demiurgus of the univerfe, who fay that the world once was not. For if the 
world once had no exiftence, the demiurgus once did not make it; fince that which is 
made and the maker fubfift together. But if he once did not make, he was then a maker 
in capacity ; and if in capacity, he was then imperfect, and afterwards perfect, when he 
made the world. If, however, prior and pofterior fubfift about him, it is evident that he. 
does not rank among beings who eternally energize, but among thofe that energize ac¬ 
cording to time, pafling from not making to making. However, he produces time. 
How therefore, pofi'efiing an energy indigent of time, did he through this energy produce 
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time ? For he once made time, of which notwithftanding he is in want, in order that 
he may make time. 

How therefore may the world be faid to be generated ? We reply, as that which al¬ 
ways is to be generated, and always will be generated. For a partial body not only is to 
be generated, but there was a time when it was generated. But all heaven, or the uni- 
yerfe, alone fubfifts in the being to be generated, or in becoming to be, and is not at 
the fame time that which was generated. For as the folar light proceeds from its proper 
fountain, fo the world is always generated, and always produced, and is as it were always 
advancing into being, 

P. 474. To difcover therefore the Artificer and Father of this Univerje, (Ac. 

Father and artificer differ with refpeft to each other, fo far as the former is the caufe of 1 
being, and the fupplier of union, but the latter of powers, and a multiform eflence ; and 
fo far as the former ftably comprehends all things in himfelf, but the latter is the caufe of 
progreflion and generation; and fo far as the former fignifies ineffable and divine Provi¬ 
dence, but the latter a copious communication of reafons or produftive principles. But 
this univerje fignifies corporeal maffes, the whole fpheres, and thofe things which give 
•completion to each. It alfo fignifies the vital and intellectual powers which are carried in 
the corporeal maffes. It likewife comprehends all mundane caufes, and the whole divi¬ 
nity of the world, about which the number of mundane gods proceeds. The one in¬ 
tellect, divine foul, and whole bulk of the univerfe, and its conjoined, divine, intelleftual, 
pfychical, and corporeal number, fince every monad has a multitude coordinate with 
itfelf, are alfo to be affumed in the place of the world. For the univerfe fignifies all 
thefe. Perhaps too the addition of this is fignificant of the world being in a certain re- 
fpefl fenfible and partial. For the whole of an intelligible nature cannot be denomi¬ 
nated this, becaufe it comprehends all intelleftual forms. But to the vifible univerfe 
the particle zoSs, or this, is adapted, in confequence of its being allotted a fenfible and ma¬ 
terial nature. It is difficult therefore, as he fays, to find the artificer of this univerfe. 
For fince, with refpeft to invention, one kind proceeds from things firft according to 
fciencc, but another from tilings fecondary according to reminifcence, invention from 
■jhings firll may be faid to be difficult, becaufe the difeovery of the powers which are 
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ft tuated between, is the province of the highefl theory, but that from things fecondary 
is ftili more difficult. For, in order to behold from thefe the effence of the demiurgus, 
and the powers which he contains, it is neceffary to furvey the whole nature of his pro¬ 
ductions. We mud therefore behold all the apparent parts of the world, and its unap- 
parent powers, according to which the fympathy and antipathy of the parts in the uni- 
verfe fubfift; and prior to thefe liable phyfical reafons and natures themfelves, both the 
more partial and the more total, material and immaterial, divine and dtemonical, and 
thofe of mortal animals. And further (lill, we mult furvey the genera of life, the eter¬ 
nal and the mortal, the undefiled and the material, the total and the partial, the rational' 
and the irrational, and all the completions pertaining to effences mere excellent than, 
ours, through which every th»g between the gods and a mortal nature is bound toge¬ 
ther. We mull alfo be able to perceive all various fouls, and different numbers of gods^. 
according to different parts of the univerfe, together with the ineffable and cffable im- 
preflions of the world, through which it is conjoined with the father. For he who* 
without furveying thefe, attempts the vifion of the demiurgus, will, through imperfec¬ 
tion, be deprived of the intelledtual perception of the father of the univerfe. But it is. 
not lawful for any thing imperfect to be- united with that which is all perfect. It is ne¬ 
ceffary, indeed, that the foul becoming an intellectual world, and afftmilated in her power 
to the whole and intelligible world, fhould approach near to the maker of the univerfe,, 
and through this approximation become familiar with him, through continuity of intel¬ 
ledtual projedtion. For an uninterrupted energy about any thing calls forth and re- 
fufeitates our cffential reafons. But through this familiarity the foul, being ftationed at. 
the gate of the father, will become united with him. For the difeovery of him is this„ 
to meet with him, to be united with him, to affociate alone with the alone, and to fee- 
him with immediate vifion, the foul for this purpofe withdrawing herfelf from every other, 
energy. The difeovery therefore of the father of the univerfe is fuch as this, and not 
that which is effedted by opinion ; for fuch a difeovery is dubious, and not very remote, 
from the irrational life. Nor yet is it fcientific ; for this is fyilogiltk and compofite, and,- 
does not come into corn aft with the intellectual effence of the intellectual demiurgus- 
But the difeovery of which Plato now fpeaks fubfilts according to immediate vifive- 
projeftion (xaia. r>jf emSoAtiv ir t v avTmTmv ), a contadt with the intelligible, and an union.- 
with the demiurgic intelledt. For this may be properly denominated difficult, whether 
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as laborious, and appearing to fouls after all the journey of life*, or as the true labour of 
fouls. For after the wandering of generation and purification from its ftains, and after 
the light of fcience, intelleQual energy, and the intellect which is in us, will (hine forth, 
eftablilhing as in a port the foul in the father of the univerfe, purely fearing her in demi¬ 
urgic intelleftions, and conjoining light with light, not fuch as that of fdence, but more 
beautiful, intellectual, and uniform than this. For this is the paternal port, and the 
difcovery of the father, viz. an undefiled union with him. 

But when Plato fays, “ it is impoffible to reveal him through the miniftry of difcourfe 
to all men,” it perhaps indicates the cutlom of the Pythagoreans, who preferved in fe- 
crecy affertions refpe&ing divine natures, and did not fpeak concerning them to the 
multitude. For, as the Elean gueft in the Sophifta fays* “ The eyes of the multitude 
•are not fufficiently ftrong to look to truth.” This alfo, which is a much more venerable 
affertion, may perhaps be faid, that' it is impoffible for him who has difcovered the 
father of the univerfe, to fpeak of him, fuch as he has feen him. For this difcovery 
was not effected by the foul fpeaking, but by her being initiated in divine myfteries, and 
converting herfelf to the divine light; nor was it in confequence of her being moved 
according to her proper motion, but from her becoming filent, according to that filence 
which leads the way. For fince the effence of other things is not naturally adapted to 
be enunciated through names, or through definition, or even through fcience, but by 
intelligence alone, as Plato fays in his feventh Epiftle, after what other manner is it pof. 
fible to difcover the effence of the demiurgus than intelleftually ? Or hou r , having thus 
difcovered him, can that which is feen be told through nouns and verbs, and commu¬ 
nicated to others ? For a difcurfive energy, fince it is attended with compofition, is in¬ 
capable of reprefenting a uniform and fimple nature. But here fome one may fay, Do 
we not affcrt many things concerning the demiurgus, and other gods, and concerning 
the cue itfelf, the principle of all things ? We reply that we fpeak concerning them, 
but we do not fpeak the aito, or the very thing itfelf, which each of them is. And 
we are able indeed to fpeak of them Jcientifically, but not intelleBually: for this, as 
we have faid before, is to difcover them. But if the difcovery is a filent energy of the 
foul, how can fpeefh flowing through the mouth be fufficieat to lead into light that 
which is difcovered, fuch as it truly is ? 

* And this is what Homer divinely iafinustes in the Fable of Ulyffe*. 

After 
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After this, Proclus, following, as he fays, the light of fcienee, inveffigatcs who the- 
demiurgus of the univerfe is, and in w hat order of things he ranks. For Numenius the 
Pythagorean (fays he), celebrating three gods, calls the firft father , the fecond maker, 
and the third work or effect {ntom\ca), for the world, according to biin, is the third god ; 
fo that with Numenius there is a two-fold demiurgus, viz. the firft and fecond god, but- 
that which is fabricated is the third divinity. Numenius, however, in thus (peaking, in 
the firtl place, does not aft rightly in connumera'.ing the good with thefe caufes. For 
the good, or the fuprcme principle of tilings, is not naturally adapted to be conjoined with, 
certain things, nor to poffefs an order fecondary t r any thing. But with Plato father is 
here ranked after artificer. Further (till, he coar anges that which is exempt from all 
habitude, viz. the ineffable caufe of all, with the natures under, and pofterior to, him. 
But thefe things ought to be referred to fubordinatc natures, and all habitude Ihould. 
be taken away from that which is firft. That whith is paternal therefore in the univerfer 
cannot be adapted to the firft principle of things. And, in the third place, it is not 
right to divide father and artificer, frnce Plato celebrates one and the fame divinity by 
both thefe names. For one divine fabrication, and one fabricator and father, are every¬ 
where delivered by Plato. 

With rcfpeft to Harpocration, it would be wonderful if he were confident with him- 
felfinwhathe fays concerning the demiurgus. For this man makes the demiurgus. 
two-fold, and calls the firft god Heaven and Saturn, the fecond Jupiter and. Zena, and 
the third Heaven and the Workl. Again, therefore, transferring the firft god into ano¬ 
ther order, he calls him Jupiter, and the king of the intelligible world; but. he calls the 
fecond, the Ruler; and the fame divinity according to him is Jupiter, Saturn, and Heaven. 
The firft god therefore is all thefe, though Plato in the Parmenides takes away from the 
one, or the firft god, every name, all difeourfe, and every habitude. We iudeed do- 
not think it proper to call the firft even father ; but with Harpocration the firft is father,, 
fon, and grandfon. 

Again Atticus, the preceptor of Harpocration, dire&ly makes the demiurgus to be the 
fame with thegood, though the demiurgus is called by Plato good (ayu^of), but net the 
good (rocya^oo). The demiurgus is alio denominated by Plato intellect ; but the good is the 
caufe of all offence, and is beyond being, as wc learn from the Cth book of the Repub¬ 
lic. But what will he fay refpe&ing the paradigm, to which the demiurgus looks in fa- 
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bricating the world ? For it is either prior to the demiurgus, and fo according to Atticus 
there will be fomething more antient than the good ; or it will be in the demiurgus, and 
fo that which is firfl; will be many, and not the om; or it will be after the demiurgus, and 
fo the good, which it is not lawful to affert, will be converted to things poflerior to itfelf, 
and will intelle&ually apprehend them. 

After thefe men, Plotinus the philofopher places a two-fold demiurgus, one in the 
intelligible world, and the other the governor of the univerfe. And he fays rightly: 
for in a certain refpect the mundane intellect is the demiurgus of the univerfe. But the 
father and artificer, whom he places in the intelligible, is tranfcendently the demiurgus ; 
Plotinus calling every thing between the one and the world intelligible: for there, ac¬ 
cording to him, the true heaven, the kingdom of Saturn, and the intelleft of Jupiter, 
fubfift. Juft as if any one ihouldfay that the fphereof Saturn, that of Jupiter, and that 
of Mars, are contained in the heavehs: for the whole of an intelligible offence is one 
many, and is one intellect comprehending many intelligibles. And fuch is the doffrine 
of Plotinus. 

In the next place, Amelius (the difciple of Plotinus) makes a triple demiurgus, three 
intellects, and three kings, one that is, the fecond that hath, and the third that fees. 
But thefe differ, becaufe the firft intelleft is truly that which is j but the fecond is indeed 
the intelligible which it contains, yet has that which is prior to itfelf, participates entirely 
of it, and on this account is the fecond. And the third is indeed likewife the intelligible 
which it contains; for every intelledl is the fame with its conjoned intelligible; but it 
contains that which is in the fecond, and fees the firft: for that which it poffeffes is ob- 
fcure in proportion to its diftance from the firft. According to Amelius, therefore, thefe 
three intellects and artificers are the fame as the three kings with Plato, and as Phanes, 
Heaven, and Saturn, with Orpheus; and that which is efpecially the demiurgus according 
to him is Phanes. To Amelius, however, it is proper toAy, that Plato is every where 
accuftomed to recur from multitude to the unities from which the order in the many 
proceeds; or rather prior to Plato, from the very order of things themfelves, the one is 
always prior to multitude, and every divine order begins from a monad. For it is 
indeed requifite that a diyine number fhould proceed from a triad *, but prior to the 

triad 

* As all things abide .in their causes, proceed from them and return to them, as is demonftr.ited by 
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triad is the monad. Where therefore is the do niurgic monad, that then' may he a 
triad from it? And how is the world one, not jeing fabricated by one caufe ? For it 
is requifite by a much greater priority that the caufe of the world ihould be united and 
be monadic, that the world may become only-begotten. Let there then be three 
artificers; but who is the one prior to the three; looking indeed to one paradigm, but 
making the word only-begotten ? It is not proper, therefore, that the demiurgic number 
Ihould begin from a triad but from a monad. 

After Amelius, Porphyry, thinking to accord with Plato, calls the fupermundane foul 
the demiurgus, and the intelleft of this foul to which he is converted, animal itfclf, as 
being according to him the paradigm of the demiurgus. It is requifite, therefore,, to inquire 
of Porphyry, in which of his writings Plotinus makes foul to be the demiurgus, and 
how this accords with Plato, who continually denominates the demiurgus a god and 
intellect, but never calls him foul ? IIow likewife does Plato call the world a god ? 
And how does the demiurgus pervade through all mundane natures ? For all things do 
not participate of foul; but all things partake of demiurgic providence. And divine 
fabrication indeed is able to generate intellect and gods; but foul is not naturally 
adapted to produce any thing above the order pertaining to foul. I omit to obferve that 
it is by no means certain that Plato knew any imparticipable foul. 

To Porphyry fucceeds the divine Jamblichus, who having written largely againfl: the 
opinion of Porphyry, and fubverting it as being Plotinean, delivers to us his own theology, 
and calls all the intelligible world the demiurgus. If therefore he means that all things 
fubfift demiurgically in the demiurgus, both being itfelf, and the intelligible world, he 
accords with himfeif, and alfo with Orpheus, who fays, 

All that exists in confluent order lies 

Within the belly of the mighty Jove. 

JVoclus in his Elements of Theology, this must also be true of the immediate’and first procession from the 
highest god. The first offspring, therefore, from the ineffable principle of things will be an all-perfect 
triad, the leader of a divine number; and in like manner every divine number will proceed from a triad, 
and this from a monad: for there is no number prior to three, unity being the principle of number, and 
the duad partaking of the nature both of unity and number. This will be evident from considering that 
it is the property of number to receive a greater increase from multiplication than addition, viz. when 
multiplied into itself; but unity is increased by being added to, but not by being multiplied by itself, and 
two in consequence of its midfile nature preduces the same when added to, as when multiplied by itself* 
Sec the Introduction to The Parmenides. 
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Nor is it in any refpeCt wonderful that each of the gods fhould be the univerfe, but at 
the fame time each differently from the reft; one demiurgically, another according to 
connecting comprehenfion (<rvK~x/xtoe), another immutably, and another in a ftill different 
manner according to a divine idiom. But if Jamblichus means that the whole extent 
between the world and the one is the demiurgus, this indeed is worthy of doubt, and we 
may reply to the aifertion from what he himfelf has taught us. For where are the kings 
prior to Jupiter, who arc the fathers of Jupiter? Where are the kings mentioned by 
Plato, whom Jamblichus arranges above the world, and about the one? And how can 
we fay that eternal being itfelf is the firft being, but that the demiurgus is the whole 
intelligible order, who is himfelf alfo eternal being as well as animal itfelf? For fttall 
we not thus be compelled to fay that the demiurgus is not eternal being ; unlefs fo far 
as he alfo is comprehended together with other eternal beings ? But that Jamblichus 
himfelf, though molt prolific in thefe things, has in fome of his other writings more 
accurately celebrated the demiurgic order, may be inferred from this, that in fpeaking 
concerning the fabrication of Jupiter in the Timajus, after the intelligible triads, and 
the three triads of gods in the intellectual hebdomad, he afligns the third order in thefe 
procefiions to the demiurgus. For he fays that thefe three gods are alfo celebrated by 
the Pythagoreans, who denominate the firft of thefe intellects, and which comprehends 
m itfelf total monads, fimple, indivifible, boniform, abiding in and united with itfelf, and 
confider it as poffeffing fuch like figns of tranfcendency. But they fay that the moft 
beautiful figns of the middle intellect, and which collects together the completion of fuch 
like natures, are that which is prolific in the gods, that which congregates the three 
intellects, replenifties energy, is generative of divine life, and is the fource of progreffion 
and beneficence to every thing. And they inform us that the moft illuftrious tokens of 
the third intellect, which fabricates wholes, are prolific progreflions, fabrications and 
connected comprehenfions of total caufes, whole caufes bounded in forms, and which 
emit from themfelves all fabrications, and other prerogatives fimilar to thefe. It is pro¬ 
per, therefore, to judge from thefe afierdons, what the Jamblichean theology is concern¬ 
ing the demiurgus of wholes. 

After him Theodorus*, following Amelius, fays, that there are three artificers; but he 
does not arrange them immediately after the one, but at the extremity cf the intelligible 
and intellectual gods. He likewife calls one of thefe effendal intellect, another ir.tellec- 

* Theodoras, as well as Jamblichus, was the disciple of Porphyry. 
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tual eflence, and another the fountain of fouls; and fays that the firft is indivifible, the 
fecond is diftributed into wholes, and that the third has made a diftribution into par- 
ticu’ars. Again, therefore, we may fay the fame things to him as we faid to the noble 
Amelius, that we acknowledge thefe to be three gods, or analogous to thefe, but not 
alfo three artificers; but we fay that one of thefe is the intelligible of the demiurgus, 
the fecond his generative power, and the third that which is truly demiurgic intellect. 
But it is rcquifite to confider whether the fountain of fouls is to be arranged as tha 
third : for power belongs to the middle, as he alfo fays, and hence the fountain of fouls 
fhould be partially, and not univerfally, denominated the fountain of life. For the 
fountain of fouls is only one of the fountains in this middle; fmce life is not in fouls 
only, nor in animated natures alone, but there is -alfo divine and intellectual life prior 
to that of the foul, which they fay, proceeding from this middle, emits a diverfity of life 
from diftributed channels. Such then, in Ihort, are the dogmas of antient interpreters 
refpeCting the demiurgus. 

Let us now, therefore, briefly relate the conceptions of our preceptor on this fubjeft, 
and which we think accord in a very eminent degree with thofe of Plato. The demi¬ 
urgus, therefore, according to him, poflfefles the extremity * of the intellectual divine 
monads, and the fountains of life, emitting from himfelf total fabrication, and imparting 
dominion to the more partial fathers of wholes. He is likewife immovable, being 
eternally cftablilhed on the fuinmit of Olympus, and ruling over two-fold worlds, the 
fuperceleftial and celeftial, and comprehending the beginning, middle, and end of all 
things. For of every demiurgic diftribution, one kind is of wholes with a total fub- 
fiftence, another of wholes with a partial fubfiftence, another of parts with a total f, 
and another of parts with a partial fubfiftence. But fabrication being fourfold, the 
demiurgic morad binds in itfelf the total providence of wholes, but a demiurgic triad 
is fu.pended Com it which governs parts totally, and diftributes the power of the 

* There .ire three divine orders, which according to antient theologists are said to comprehend the total 
orders of the gods, viz. the intelligible, (the immediate progeny of the ineffable pnnciple of things,) the 
■intelligible and at the same lime intellectual; and the intellectual order. The demiurgus of the universe 
Subsists at the extremity of this last. 

f There is wanting here in the original to fs rut, jj.t£uiy cxnttv/. 
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monad*; juft as in the other, or partial fabrication, a monad is the leader of a triad 
■which orderly diftributes wholes partially, and parts partially. But all the multitude of 
the triad revolves round the monad, is diftributed about it, divides its fabrications, and 
is filled from it. If thefe things then are righ .y afferted, the demiurgus of wholes 
is the boundary of the intellectual gods, being eft iblifhed indeed in the intelligible, but 
full of power, according to which he produc is wholes, and converts all things to him- 
felf. Hence Timceus call him intellect, and the bcft of caufes, and fays that he looks to 
an intelligible paradigm, that by this he may feparate him from the firft: intelligible 
gods; but by calling him intelleSt , he places him in an order different from that of the 
gods, wlso are both intelligible and intellectual: and by the appellation of the left of 
caufes , he eltablilhes him above all other fupermundane fabricators. He is, therefore, 
an intellectual god exempt from all other fabricators. But if he was the firftf deity 
in the intellectual order, he would poffefs a permanent charaCteriftic, abiding after his 
accuftomed mode: for this is the illuftrious prerogative of the firft: intellectual god. 
If he was the fecond J deity of this order he would be particularly the caufe of life ; but 
now in generating foul, he energizes indeed together with the crater, but is effentially 
intellect. He is therefore no other than the third |{ of the intellectual fathers: for his 
peculiar work is the production of intellect, and not the fabrication of body. For he 
makes body,yet not alone, but in conjunction with neceflity; but he makes intellect through 
himfelf. Nor is it his peculiar work to produce foul: for he generates foul together 
with the crater; but he alone both gives fubfiftence to and caufes intellect to prefide over 
the univerfe. .As he is therefore the maker of intellect, he very properly has alfo an in¬ 
tellectual order. Hence he is called by Plato, fabricator and father ; and is neither 
father alone, nor fabricator alone, nor again, father and fabricator. For the extremes are 
father § and fabricator; the former poffeffmg the fummit of intelligibles, and fubfilting 
prior to the royal feries, and the latter fubfifting at the extremity of the order; and the 

* TpiaJo S is erroneously printed in the original instead of (zorxJoj. 

t Viz. Saturn. } Via. Rhea. || Viz. Jupiter. 

4 Being itself, or the summit of the intelligible order, is called father alone; Pbanes, or the extremity, of 
the intelligible order, is called father and oitificer; Jupiter, or^the extremity of tlie intellectual order, i» 
called artificer and father-, and Vulcan, who is the fabricator of a corporeal nature, is called artificer alone. 
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one being the monad of paternal deity, and the other being allotted a fabricative power in 
the univerfe. But between both thefe are, father and at the fame time artificer, and 
artificer and at the fame time father. For each of thefe is not the fame; but in the one 
the paternal, and in the other the fabricative has dominion ; and the paternal is better 
than the fabricative. Hence the firft of the two media is more characterized by father ; 
for, according to the Oracle, “ he is the boundary of the paternal profundity, and the 
fountain of intellectual natures.” But the fecond of the media is more characterized by 
cator: for he is the monad of total fabrication. Whence alfo I think that the former 
is called Metis (p'lns) but the latter Metietes (jir^a-rnf) ; and the former is feen, but the 
latter fees. The former alfo is fwallowed up, but the latter is fadated with the power 
of the former; and what the former is in intelligibles, that the latter is in intellectuals; 
for the one is the boundary of the intelligible, and the other of the intellectual gods. 
Likewife concerning the former Orpheus fays, “The father made thefe things in a dark 
caverni” but concerning the latter, Plato fays, “Of whom I am the demiurgus and 
father.” And in his Politicus he reminds us of the doctrine of the demiurgus and father; 
becaufe the former of thefe diviniues is more characterized by the paternal, and the latter 
by the demiurgic peculiarity. But every god is denominated from his idiom, though at 
the fame time he comprehends all things. And the divinity indeed, who is alene the 
maker or ardficer, is the caufe of mundane natures ; but he who is both artificer and 
father is the caufe of fupermundane and mundane natures. He who is father and 
artificer is the caufe of intellectual, fupermundane, and mundane natures; and he who 
is father alone is the caufe of things intelligible, intellectual, fupermundane and mun¬ 
dane. Plato, therefore, thus reprefenting the demiurgus, leaves him ineffable and with¬ 
out a name, as fubfifting prior to wholes, in the allotment of the good. For in every 
order of gods there is that which is analogous to the one ; and of this kind is the monad 
in every world. But Orpheus alfo gives him a name as being thence moved; and in 
this he is followed by Plato in other parts of his wfidngs: for the Jupiter with him, who 
is prior to the three fons of Saturn, is the demiurgus of univerfe. 

After the abforption, therefore, of Phanes, the ideas of all things appeared in Jupiter, 
■as the theologift (Orpheus) fays : 


TU 


Hence \vilh the universe great Jove contains 
Hcav’n’s splendid height, and sethsr's ample plains j 
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The barren sea, wide-bosom'd earth renown’d. 

Ocean immense, and Tartams profound; 

.Fountains and rivers, and the boundless main. 

With all that nature's ample realms contain; 

And gods and goddesses of each degree. 

All that is past, and all that e’er shall be; 

Occultly, and in confluent order lie 
In Jove’s vast womb, the ruler of the sky. 

But being full of ideas, through thefe he comprehends whole* in himfelf, which alfa 
the theologift indicating, adds, 

Jove is the first and last, high thund'ring king; 

Middle and head, and all things spring from Jove. 

King Jove the root of earth and heav’n contains: 

One power, one daemon is the source of all. 

For in Jove’s royal body all tilings lie. 

Fire, earth, and water, aether, night, and day. 

Jupiter, therefore, comprehending wholes, at the fame time gives fubfiftence to all thing* 
in conjunction with Night. Hence to Jupiter thus inquiring, . 

Tell me how all things will as one subsist. 

Yet each its nature separate preserve ? 

Night replies. 

All tilings receive enclos’d on ev'ry side. 

In aether's wide inerfable embrace: 

Then in the midst of aether place the heav’u, . 

In which let earth of infinite extent, 

The sea, and stars, the crown of heav’n, be fixt. 

And Jupiter is inftruCted by Night in all the fubfequent mundane fabrication : but after 
fhe has laid down rules refpeCting all other productions, (he adds. 

But when around the whole your pow’r has spread 
A strong coercive bond, a golden chain 
Suspend from aether. 

via. a chain perfectly ftrong and indifloluble, proceeding from nature, foul and intellect. 
For being bound, fays Plato, with animated bonds, they became animals, 
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---the golden chain suspend from aether. 

The divine orders above the world * being denominated Ilomerically a golden chain. 
And Plato, emulating Homer, fays in this dialogue, “ that the demiurgus binding intclleft 
in foul, and foul in body, fabricated the univerfe, and that he gave fubfiftence to the 
junior gods, through whom alfo he adorns the parts of the world.” If therefore it is 
Jupitcr who poflelfes one power, who fwallows Phanes in whom the intelligible caufes of 
wholes primarily fubfift, who produces all things according to the admonitions of Night, 
and who confers dominion both on other gods and the three fons of Saturn, he it 
is who is the one and whole demiurgus of the univerfe, polfefling the fifth order among 
thofe gods that rank as kings, as is divinely Ihown by our preceptor in his Orphic con¬ 
ferences, and who is coordinate with Heaven and Phanes; and on this account he is 
artificer and father, and each of thefe totally. 

But that Plato alfo has thefe conceptions concerning the mighty Jupiter is evident 
from the appellations which he gives him in the Cratylus, evincing that he is the caufe 
and the fupplicr of life to all things: for, fays he, that through which life is'uhparted 
to all things is denominated by us Six and tyva. But in the Gorgias, he coordinates 
him with the fons of Saturn, and at the fame time gives him a fubfiftence exempt from 
them, that he may be prior to the three, and may be participated by them, and efta- 
blifhes Law together with him, in the fame manner as Orpheus. For, from the admo¬ 
nitions of Night, according to Orpheus, Law is made the affeflbr of Jupiter, and is efta- 
blifhed together with him. Further ftill, Plato in his Laws, conformably to the theolo- 
gift, reprefents total Juftice as the affociate of Jupiter: and in the Philebus he evinces 
that a royal foul and a royal intellect prefubfift in Jupiter according to the reafon of 
caufe; agreeably to which he now alfo defcribes him as giving fubfiftence to intellect 
and foul, as unfolding the laws of fate, and producing all the orders of mundane gods 
and animals, as far as to the laft of things; generating fome of thefe by himfelf alone, 
and others through the celeftial gods as media. In the Politicus alfo he calls Jupiter the 
demiurgus and father of the univerfe, in the fame manner as in this dialogue, and fays 
that the prefent order of the world is under Jupiter, and that the world is governed 

* Instead of rcuv Seiwy it^afyw vtfo rusv eyM<r(uwv, as in the original, it is necessary to read as in our 
translation ruv rafcuv virep ruv ayMvpw. 

von. 11. 4 k according 
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according to fate. The world, therefore, living a life under the domionion of Jupiter, 
has Jupiter for the demiurgus and father of its life. The divine poet Homer likcwife 
reprefents him fabricating on the fummit of Olympus, (“ Hear me, all ye gods and 
goddeffes!”) and converting the two-fold coordinations of divinities to himfelf. Through 
the whole of his poetry, too, he calls him the fupreme of rulers, and the father of men 
and gods, and celebrates him with all demurgic conceptions. Since, therefore, accord¬ 
ing to all the Grecian theology, the fabrication of the univerfc is afcribed to Jupiter, 
what ought we to think refpedting thefe words of Plato ? Is it not that the deity which 
is celebrated by him as artificer and father is the fovereign Jupiter, and that he is 
neither father alone, nor father and artificer ? For the father was the monad, as the 
Pythagoreans fay: but he is this very order of gods, the decad, at which number pro¬ 
ceeding from the retreats of the monad arrives, this being a univerfal recipient, venerable, 
circularly inverting all things with bound, immutable, unwearied, and which they call 
the facred decad. After the paternal monad, therefore, and the paternal and at the 
fame time fabricative tetrad, the demiurgic decad proceeds; being immutable indeed, 
becaufe immutable deity is confubfiftent with it, but invejling all things with bound, as 
being the fupplier of order to things difordered, and of ornament to things unadorned, 
and illuminating fouls with intellect, as being itfelf intellect totally ; body with foul, as 
pofiefling and comprehending the caufe of foul; and producing things which arc truly 
generated as middle and laft, in confequence of containing in itfelf demiurgic being. 

P. 485. In the firft place, he received one part from the whole, Cs’c. 

After Proclus has difeufied every thing pertaining to the mathematical fpeculation of 
the pfychogonic * diagram, an epitome of which we have given in the Introduftion to this 
dialogue, he proceeds to a more principal and profound explanation of this part of the 
Timasus, as follows : In the firft place, fays he, we think it proper to fpeak about the 
divifion of the foul, according to which it is divided in thefe ratios, and likewife to remove 
whatever may be an impediment to us in apprehending the truth concerning it. Let not 
one therefore think that this divifion is corporeal, for we have before fliown that the 
medium of the foul is exempt from body, and from the whole of that elfence which is 
* Viz. the diagram pertaining to the generation of the soul. 
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divided about it. Nor let any one who admits that it is better than body fuppofe that it 
ought to be divided after the fame manner as the extremes and intervals by which body is 
meafured. For things which poffefs interval, are not totally through the whole of 
themfelves prefent to themfelves, and when divided are not able to preferve an unconfufed 
union. But foul, participating of an impartible deftiny, is united to itfelf, and exhibits all 
the fame elements fubfifting in all the fame. Nor again, let any one fuppofe that this 
is a feCtion of number. For foul is indeed number, but not that which fubfifts according 
to quantity, but that which is effential, felf-begotten, uniform, and converted to itfelf. 
Nor let any one compare the prefence of thefe ratios in all things to fpermatic reafons: 
for thofe are imperfect:, corporeal and material, and are in every refpeCt furpaffed by the 
immaterial and pure effence of the reafons of the foul. Nor yet let any one affimilate 
the above-mentioned parts to the theorems of fcience, in confequence of each poffeffing 
the whole: for we do not now confider the knowledge, but the eifence of the foul. 
Nor is it proper to think that diverfities of offences are fimilar to the diftinCtions of 
habits: for the latter are all-varioufly diverfified in thofe that poffefs them, but the 
former are eftablifhed with a famenefs of fubfiilence in demiurgic boundaries. It is 
requifite, therefore, to fufpend the primary principle of the pfychogonic divifion from 
a demiurgic caufe, and from thofe perfect meafures which eternally prefubfift in beings, 
and to which the demiurgus alfo looking divides the foul. For as he divides this 
univerfe by intelligible paradigms, fo alfo he feparates the effence of the foul by the 
moft beautiful boundaries, affimilating it to more antient and principal caufes. The 
mode, therefore, of divifion is immaterial, intellectual, undcfiled, perfeCtive of the effence 
of the foul, generative of the multitude it contains, collective through harmony into 
one order, and connective of things divided ; at the fame time being the caufe of the 
umninglcd purity in the foul, and producing a confluent communion of reafons. And 
the demiu r indeed 10 con fume the whole by dividing it into parts : and thus, 

after a maimer, fiimcus alfo afferts; for he fays, that the demiurgus confumed the 
whole from which he feparated thofe parts. But as he had previouily faid that foul is 
not only partible, but alfo impartible, it is requifite to preferve both, and to confider that 
while the wholi mis remains impartible, a divifion into multitude is produced: for if 
we take one of thefe only, I mean the friion, we (hall make it only iudivifible. The 
whole, therefore, is divided together with the whole remaining impartible; fo that it 

■}■ k 2 equally 
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equally participates of both. Hence it is well obferved by the daemoniacal Ariflotle, 
that there is fomething impartible in partible natures, by which they are conne&ed *; 
fo that it is much more neceffary that fomething impartible fhould remain in things whofe 
nature is not only partible, but alfo impartible. For if it fhould not remain, that which 
confifts from both will be alone partible. But that it is neceffary that the whole fhould 
remain in the generation of the parts is evident; fmce the demiurgus is an eternal 
fabricator. But he conflituted the foul one whole prior to its divifion: for he does 
not produce at one time and deftroy at another; but he always produces every thing, 
and this eternally; and makes that which is produced to remain fuch as it is. The 
wholenefs, therefore, is not deflroyed in giving fubfiftence to the parts, but remains and 
precedes! the parts. For he did not produce the parts prior to the whole, and after- 
wards generate the whole from thefe; but, on the contrary, produced the whole firft, and 
from this gave fubfiftence to the parts. Hence the offence of the foul is at the fame 
time a whole and poffeffes parts, and is one and multitude. And fuch is the divifion 
which Timxus affumes in the foul. 

But let the mode of its explanation accord with the effence of the foul, being remote 
from apparent harmony, but recurring to effential and immaterial harmony, and fending 
us from images to paradigms. For the fymphony which flows into the ears, and confifts 
in founds and pulfations, is entirely different from that which is vital and intellectual. 
Let no one therefore flop at the mathematical fpeculation of the prefent paffage, but 
let him excite in himfelf a theory adapted to the effence of the foul. Not let him think 
that we fhould look to intervals, or differences of motions; for thefe things are very 
remote, and are by no means adapted to the propofed objeft of inquiry; but let him 

• That which ultimately connects bodies must necessarily be impartible j for if it also consisted of parts,, 
those parts would require something else as the cause of their connection, and this something else, if also 
partible, another connecting principle, and so on ad infinitum. Body, therefore, derives its connection from 
the presence of something incorporeal. 

+ Whole, as Proclus soon after this informs us, has a triple subsistence, prior to parts, in a part, and 
posterior to parts. We have a beautiful image of the first of these of which Proclus is now speaking, in the 
centre of a circle considered as subsisting with the extremities of the radii terminating in it. For these ex¬ 
tremities, considered as giving completion to the centre, so far as centre, may be said to be as it were parts 
of it j but when they are considered as they may be, as proceeding from the centre, they are posterior 
to it. 
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confider the affertions effentially, and examine how they indicate the medium pertaining 
to the foul, and how they exhibit demiurgic providence. In the firft place, therefore, 
fince wholenefs is triple, one being prior to parts, another fubfifting from parts, and 
another in each of the parts, that wholenefs of the foul which is now delivered is that 
which fubfifts prior to parts; for the demiurgus made it one whole prior to all divilion, 
which, as we have faid, remains fuch as it is, without being confumed in the produdtion of 
the parts : for to be willing to diffolve that which is well harmonized is the province 
of an evil artificer. He would however diffolve it, if he confumed the whole in the 
parts. But Plato infinuates that wholenefs which confifts from parts, when he reprefents 
the demiurgus confuming the whole mixture in the fection of the effence of the foul, 
and renovating the whole of it through the harmony of its parts; this whole receiving 
its completion from all according parts. And a little further on he will teach us that 
wholenefs which fubfifts in each of its parts, when he divides the whole foul into certain 
circles, and attributes all the above-mentioned ratios to them, which he has already ren¬ 
dered apparent; for he fays that the three are in each of the parts, in the fame manner as 
in the whole. Every part, therefore, is in a certain refpect a triadic whole, after the fame 
manner as the whole. Hence it is neceffary that the foul Ihould have three wholeneffes, 
becaufe it animates the univerfe, which is a whole of wholes, each of which is a whole 
as in a part. As it therefore animates in a two-fold refpedt, viz. both that which is a 
whole, and thole wholes which are as parts, it requires two wholeneffes; and it tran- 
feends the natures which are animated, poffelling fomething external to them, fo as, in 
the language of Timtuus, to furround the univerfe as with a veil. Hence by the whole¬ 
nefs prior to parts it entirely runs above the univerfe, and by the other two connects it, 
and the natures which it contains; thefe alfo fubfifting as wholes. 

In the next place, we muft ctiferve that Plato, proceeding from the beginning to the 
end, preferves that which is monadic and alfo that which is dyadic in the foul: for he 
reduces its hyparxis into effence, famenefs, and difference, and bifedts number, beginning 
from one part, into the double and triple; and contemplating the media, he compre¬ 
hends two in one, and according to each of thefe unfolds two-fold ratios, the fefquialter 
and fefquitcrtian, and again cuts thefe into fefquioctaves and remainders (Afi/^uara). 
In what follows alfo, he divides one length into two, and one figure of the foul into two 
periods; anti, in Ihort, he very properly never feparates the dyadic from the monadic ; 

for 
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for to intellect the monadic alone is adapted, on which account it is alfo impartible, but 
to body the dyadic ; and hence, in the generation of a corporeal nature, he begins from 
the duad of fire and earth, and arranges two other genera of elements between thefe. 
But foul fubfifting between body and intellect is at the fame time a monad and a duad; 
and this becaufe in a certain refpeft it equally participates of bound and infinity; juft as 
intellect is allied to bound, but body more accords with infinity, through its fubjeft 
matter, and its divifion ad infinitum. And if after this manner fome have referred the 
impartible and partible to the monad and indefinite duad, they have Ipoken agree¬ 
ably to things themfelves ; but if they have confidered the foul to be number in no refpetft 
differing from monadic numbers, their affertions have been utterly difcordant with the 
effence of the foul. It is therefore at the fame time both a monad and duad, rcfembling 
by the monadic, intelleftual bound, and by the dyadic, infinity ; or by the former being 
the image of the impartible, and by 'the latter the paradigm of partible natures. This 
alfo fhould be confidered, that Tim a: us here fpeaks of a two-fold work of the demiurgus: 
for he divides the foul into parts, and harmonizes the divided portions, and renders 
them accordant with each other. But in fo doing he at the fame time energizes both 
Dionyfiacally and Apolloniacally. For to divide and produce wholes into parts, and 
to prefide over the diftribution of fpecies, is Dionyfiacal; but to perfeQ all things har- 
monioufiy is Apolloniacal. As the demiurgus, therefore, comprehends in himfelf the 
caufe of both thefe gods, he divides and harmonizes the foul : for the hebdomad is a 
number common to both thefe divinities ; fince theologifts fay that Bacchus was divided 
into feven parts, and they afcribe the heptad to Apollo, as the power (hat connefts all fym- 
phonies ; for in the monad, duad, and tetrad, from which the hebdomad is compofed, 
the difdiapafon firft confifts. Hence they call the god, the leader of the hebdomad, 
and affert that the feventh day is facred to him : for they fay that on that day Apollo was 
born from I.atona, in the fame manner as Diana oil the fixth day. T his number, there¬ 
fore, in the fame manner as the triad, accedes to the foul from luperior entiles ; the triad 
indeed from intelligible, but the hebdomad from intelleftual* caules. But the heb- 

* The number 7, according to the Pythagoreans, is the image of intellectual light, amt hence the intel¬ 
lectual orcle* - i s hebdotnadic, consisting of two triads, viz. Saturn, ltin a, Jupiter, ami the three Curates, 
and a separating monad which is called by antient theologists Ocean. See the tilth book oi 1’rueius on 
Plato’s Theology, and the Introduction and Notes to the Parmenides. 
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domad is derived from tliefe gods, that the divifion into feven parts may be a fign of the 
Dionyfiacai feries, and of that dilaceration which is celebrated in fables. For it is re¬ 
quire that the foul participating a Dionyfiacai intellect, and, as Orpheus fays, carrying 
the god on her head, fhou'd be divided after the fame manner as he is divided; and 
that the harmony which ihe poffcffxs in thefe parts (hould be a fymbol of the Apolloniacal 
order. For in the fables* .vlpcctmg this god, it is Apollo who collects and unites the 
lacerated members of Bacchus, according to the will of his father. 

In the next place, three middles are alfutned, which not only in the foul, but alfo every 
where fhadow forth the daughters of Themis, who are three, as well as thefe middles : 
for the geometrical middle is the image of Eunomia; and hence in the Laws Plato 
fays, that Ihe governs polities, and is the judgment of Jupiter, adorning the univerfe, 
and comprehending in herfelf the truly political fcience. But the harmonic middle is 
the image of Juftice, which diftributes a greater ratio! to greater, and a lelfer to lelfer 
terms, this being the employment of Juftice. And the arithmetical middle is the 
image of Peace : for it is ihe, as he aifo fays in the Laws, who attributes to all things the 
equal according to quantity, and makes people preferve peace with people, for the 
folid proportion prior to thefe is facred to their mother Themis, who comprehends all 
the powers of thefe. And thus much generally refpecling thefe three middles. 

That we may, however, fpeak of them more particularly, it is requifite to obferve that 
they are unific and connective of the offence of the foul, viz. they are unions, analogies, 
and bonds. Hence Timocus alfo calls them bonds. For above, he fays, that the geo¬ 
metric middle is the nrnft beautiful of bonds, and that the others are contained in this; 
but every bond is a certain union. If, therefore, thefe middles are bends, and bonds 
are unions of the things bound, the confequence is evident. Thefe therefore pervade 
through the whole offence of the foul, and caufc it to be one from many wholes, as they 
are allotted a power which can bind various forms. But thefe being three, the geome¬ 
tric binds every thing which is effential in fouls: for effence is one rcafon j which per¬ 
vades through all thing?, and councils things ft: ft, middle, and laft, in the fame manner 

* See my Dissolve.- "n the Herd,if,n and Bacchic Mytcrir*. 

t Thus in 0, -l, 3, which are in harmonic proportion, the ratio of 6 to 4 is greater than that of 4 to 3. 

t Henson must here be considered as signifying a productive and connective principle of things, to which 
jatio in quantity is analogous. 

as 
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as in the geometric middle there is one and the fame ratio which perfectly pervades 
through three terms. The harmonic middle connects all the divided famenefs of fouls, 
imparting a communion of reafons to the extremes, and a kindred conjunction; this 
famenefs which it connects being more apparent in more total, but lefs apparent in more 
partial fouls. And the arithmetic middle binds the all-various difference of the progref- 
fion of the foul, and is lefs inherent in things greater according to order, but more in 
fuch as are leffer. For difference has dominion in more partial natures, juft as famenefs 
has in fuch as are more total and more excellent. Thofe middles alfo may be compared 
with each other, in the fame manner as famenefs and difference: and as effence is the 
monad of thefe, fo the geometric middle of thofe. The geometric middle therefore is 
the union of all the effences which are comprehended in the thirty-four terms. The har¬ 
monic is the union of equally numerous identities, and the arithmetic of differences ; 
all thefe middles at the fame time being extended through all the terms. For how could 
a certain whole be produced from them, unlefs they were as much aspoffibie united with 
each other, effentially indeed by one of thefe, but varioitfly by the other two? Hence 
thefe two become the fupplement of the geometric middle, juft as famenefs and differ¬ 
ence contribute to the confummation of effence; for in confequence of their poffcffmg 
contrariety to each other, the geometric middle conciliates their diffenfion, and unites 
their interval. For the harmonic middle, as we have faid, diftributes greater ratios to 
greater, and leffer to leffer terms: fmee it evinces that things greater and more total ac¬ 
cording to effence are more comprehenfive, and tranfeend in power fubjeCt natures. But 
the arithmetic middle, on the contrary, diftributes leffer ratios to greater terms, and 
greater ratios to leffer terms*. For difference prevails more in fubordinate natures, as, on 
the contrary, the dominion of famenefs is more apparent in fuperior than in inferior na¬ 
tures. And the geometric middle extends the fame ratio to all the terms, illuminating 
union to things firft, middle, and Lift, through the prefence of effence to all things. The 
demiurgus, therefore, imparts to the foul three connective unions, which Plato calls 
middles, becaufe they appear to bind the middle order of the univerfe. For the geo¬ 
metric collects the multitude of effences, and unites effential progrefiions ; fince one 

* Thus, in the numbers fl, 4, 2, w hich are in arithmetic proportion, the ratio of 6 to 4, i. e. the ratio of 
the greater terms is less than the ratio of 4 to 2, the ratio of the lesser terms; for the ratio of 6 to 4 is 1}, 
but that of 4 to 2 is 2, 
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ratio Is an image of union. But the harmonic binds total identities and their hyparxes 
into one communion; and the arithmetic conjoins firft, middle, and laft differences. 
Eor, in fhort, difference is the mother of numbers, as we learn in the Parmenides. 
But in every part there were thefe three, viz. elfence, famenefs, and difference ; and it is 
requifite that all thefe fhouldbe conjoined with each other through a medium, and bind* 
ing reafons. 

In the next place, we fay that the foul is a plenitude of reafons, being more Ample 
indeed than fenfibles, but more compofite than intelligibles. Hence Timxus afTumes 
feven ratios in it, viz. the ratio of equality, mutiple, fubmultiple, fuperparticular, and 
fuperpartient, and the oppofites of thefe, the fubfuperparticular and fubfuperpartient 
ratios *: but he does not afTume the ratios which are compofed from thefe; fince they 
are adapted to corporeal natures, which are compofite and divifible ; while on the con¬ 
trary the ratios in the foul proceed indeed into multitude and divifion, but at the fame 
time, together with multitude, exhibit fimplicity, and the uniform together with divi¬ 
fion. Neither therefore like intelleft is it allotted an effence in the monad and the im¬ 
partible (for intcllett is alone monadic and impartible); nor is it multitude and divifion 
alone. 

Again, it is requifite to underftand that numbers which are more fimple and nearer to 
the monad have a more principal fubfiflence than fuch as are more compofite; fince 
Plato alfo eftablifhes one part prior to all thofe that follow, refers all of them to this, and 
ends in thofe which are efpecially compofite and folid. This then being admitted, I fay 
that equality, and the ratio of equality, have the ratio of a monad to all ratios; and what the 
monad is in cffential quantity, that the equal is fin relative quantity. Hence, according to 
this reafoning, the foul introduces a common meafure to all things which fubfifl according 
to the fame ratios, and one idea bearing an image of famenefs; but according to the multi¬ 
ple 

• For an account of these ratios, see the Note to the 8th Book of the Republic on the-Geometric Num¬ 
ber, vol. i. ( 

t That all the species of inequality of ratio proceed from equality of ratio may be shown as follows:— 
Let there be any three equal terms, as, for instance, three unities, 1, 1, J. Letthe first therefore be 
placed equal to the first, viz. I; the second to the first and second added together, viz. to 2 ; and let the 
third be equal to the first, twice the second, and the third added together, viz. to 1, 2, 1, or 4. This 
rot,, it. 4i will 
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pie and fubmultiple ratio, it governs all feries, conne&s wholes themfelvcs, and exhibits 
every whole form of mundane natures often produced by it in all things. Thus, for inftance, 
it exhibits the folar and lunar form in divine, dscmonical, and human fouls, in irrational 
animals, in plants, and in ftones themfelves. It poflefTes therefore the feries as one accord¬ 
ing to multiple ratio, the whole of which repeatedly appears in the fame feries, and adorns 
the moll univerfal genera by more partial feries. But by fuperparticular and fubfuperpar- 
ticular rados it governs things which fubftft as wholes in their participants, and are par¬ 
ticipated according to one of the things which they contain. And, according to fuper- 
partient and fubfuperpartient ratios, it governs fuch things as are participated wholly in¬ 
deed by fecondary natures, but in conjunction with a divifion, into multitude. Thus, 
for inftance, man participates of animal, and the whole form is in him, yet, not alone, 
but at the fame time, the whole is according to one tiling, viz. the human form ; fo 
that, together with the whole, and one certain thing* which is a part of it, it is prefent 
to its participant. But things which are called common genera, participate indeed of 
one genus, yet do not participate of this alone, but together with this of many other 
general which are parts, and not a part of that one genus. Thus, for inftance, a mule 
participates of the fpecies, from which it has a mixt generation. Each fpecies therefore 
either participates of one genus according to one thing, and imitates the fuperparticular 

will produce duple proportion, viz. I, 2, 4. By (lie same process with 1, 2, 4, triple proportion will 
arise, viz. 1, 3, g ; and by a like process w ith this again, quadruple proportion, and so on. Multiple 
proportion being tints produced from equal terms, by inverting the order of these terms, and adopting the 
same process, sesquialter will be produced from duple proportion, sesqnitertian from triple, &c. Tims, for 
instance, let the three terms 4, 2, 1, be given, which form a duple proportion : let the first be placed 
equal to the first, viz. to 4 ; the second to the first and second, viz. to 0; and the. third to the first, twice 
the second, and the third, viz. to 4,4, 1, or Q, and we shall have 4, 0\ y, which form a sesquialter pro¬ 
portion ; for *- = I, — z- By a like process withy, 3, 1, which form a triple proportion, a sesquitertian 
proportion will arise, viz.9, 12, Ki; and so of other species of superparticular proportion. In like manner 
by inverting the terms which compose superparticular proportion, all the species of superpartlent proportions 
will arise. And hence it appears that equality is the principle of till inequalities, in the same maimer as 
the monad of all numbers. 

» Tims in the superparticular ratio of 3 to 2, 2 is contained in 3, and together with it one part of 2, viz. 
the i of it. 

t Thus in the superpai tient ratio of 10 to 6, 6 is contained in 10, and together with it two part, of 6, viz. 
A, which is two-thirds of 6. 
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ratio, which contains the whole, and one part of the whole ; or it participates of one 
common genus, and which is extended to many fpccies, and thus imitates the fuperpar- 
tient ratio, which, together with the whole, contains more parts of it than one : and 
there is not any participation of formsbefides thefe. Looking therefore to thefe things, 
we can eafity aflign the caafe of thofe things which fubfift according to one fpecies, as 
for inftance of the fun, the moon, and man ; and alfo of thofe which fubfift according 
to many fpecies in conjunftion with that which is common. For there are many fuch 
like natures both in the earth and fea, as, for inftance, fatyrs and marine nymphs, the upper 
parts of which refcmblc the human form, and the lower the extremities of goats and 
fifties. There is alfo faid to be a fpecies of dragons with the faces of lions, fuch as thefe 
poffeffmg an effence mingled from many things. All thefe ratios therefore are very pro¬ 
perly preafliimed in the foul, becaufe they bound all the participations of forms in the 
univerfe ; nor can there be any other ratios of communion befides thefe, fince all things 
are deduced into fpecies according to thefe. 

Again, therefore, a h.bdomad of ratios correfponds to a hebdomad of parts; and the 
whole foul through the whole of it is hebdomadic in its parts, in its ratios, and in its 
circles, being charad trized by the number feven. For if the demiurgic intellect is a 
monad, but foul primarily proceeds from intellect, it will fubfift as the hebdomad with 
refped to it: for the hebdomad is paternal and moth-briefs *. And perhaps equality im¬ 
parts a communion equally to all the ratios of the foul, that all may communicate with 
ail. But multiple ratio indicates the manner in which natures that have more of the na¬ 
ture of unity meafure fuch as are multiplied, wholly pervading through the whole of 
them ; and alfo the manner in which impartible natures meafure fuch as are more dis¬ 
tributed. Super-particular and fubfuperpaiticular ratio appears to fignify the differences 
according to which total reafons do not wholly communicate with each other, but pof- 
iefs indeed a partial habitude, yet are conjoined according to one particular thing be¬ 
longing to them which is molt principal- And the fuperpartient and fubfuperpartient 
ratio indicates the laft nature, according to which the communion of the reafons of the 
foul is divifible, and multiplied through fubjedion. For the more fublime reafons are 
wholly united to the whole of themfelves ; but thofe of a middle fubfiftence are not 

* The hebdomad is said to be motherless, because in monadic numbers 7 is not produced by the multi¬ 
plication of any two numbers between 1 and 10. 
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united to the whole of themfelves, but are conjoined according to their higheft pan; 
and thofe that rank in the third degree are divifibly connafcent according to multi¬ 
tude. Thus, for inftance, effence communicates with all reafons, mcafuring all their pro- 
greflions; for there is nothing in them uneflential: but famenefs being itfelf a genus, 
efpecially collects into one communion the fummits of thefe; and difference in a particu¬ 
lar manner meafures their progreffions and diviftons. The communion therefore of the 
ratios of the foul is every where exhibited : for it is either all-perfect, or it alone fubftfts 
according to fummits, or according to extenfions into multitude. 

Again, therefore, let us in the next place attend to the manner in which the feven 
parts fubfift*. The firft part, indeed, is mod intelleflual and the fummit of the foul, 
being conjoined with the one, and the hyparxis of its whole effence. Hence it is called 
one, as being uniform -, its number is comprehended in union, and it is analogous to the 
caufe and the center of the foul. For the foul abides according to this, and fubfifls in 
unproceeding union with wholes. And the tetrad indeed is in the firft monads, on ac¬ 
count of its ftability, and its rejoicing in equality and famenefs. But the number 8 is in 
the monads of the fecond order, through its fubjeflion, and that providence of the foul 
which extends itfelf from its fupreme part, as far as to the laft of things. The triad is 
in the mpnads of the third order, through the circular progreflion of the multitude in it, 
to the all-perfedt. And at the fame time it is manifeft from thefe things as images, that 
the fummit of the foul, though it is uniform, is not purely one, but that this alfo is united 
multitude, juft as the monad f is not without multitude, but is at the fame time monad ; 
but the one of the gods is alone one. And the one of intellect is indeed more one than 
•multitude, though this alfo is multiplied ; but the one of the foul is fimilarly one and mul¬ 
titude, juft as the one of the natures poflerior to foul, and which are divided about bodies, 
is more multitude than one. And the one of bodies is not fimply one, but a phantafm 
and image of the one. Hence the Elean gueft in the Sophifta fays, that every thing 
corporeal is broken in pieces, as having an adventitious one, and never ceafing to be di¬ 
vided. The fecond part multiplies the part prior to it by generative progreflions, which 

• Let it be remembered that the first numbers of the soul are, as we have observed in the Introduction to 
tins Dialogue, 1, 2 , 3 , 4 , g, 8 , 2 ~. 

t la the dissertation on nullities, at the end of my translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, I have demon¬ 
stratively shown that infinite multitude is contained causally in the monad. 


the 
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the duad indicates, and unfolds all the progreflions of effence. Hence alfo it is faid to 
be double of the firft, as imitating the indefinite duad and intelligible infinity. But 
the third part converts the whole foul again to its principle : and it is the third part of 
it which is convolved to the principles, and which indeed is meafured by the firft part, 
as being filled with union from it, but is more partially conjoined to the fecond part. 
Hence it is faid to be triple of that, but fefquialter of this : for it is indeed contained from 
the half by the fecond part, as not poflefling an equal power, but is perfectly contained 
by the firft. Again the fourth, and alfo the fifth part, peculiarly evince that the foul pre- 
fides over fecondary natures : for thefe parts are intelledlual caufes of thofe incorporeal® 
which are divided about bodies, fince they are fuperficies and tetragonic; this being de¬ 
rived from the fecond, but that from the third part; for the fourth part is the fource of 
progreflion and generation, and the fifth of converfion and perfedtion. For bo^Ji are fuper¬ 
ficies; but the one fubfifts twice from the fecond, and the other proceeds thrice from the 
third. And if appears that the one *, imitating the procefiion about body, is produftive 
of generative powers, but that the other f is produdtive of intellectual regreflions: for 
all knowledge converts that which knows to the thing known ; juft as every nature 
willies to generate, and to make a progreflion downwards. The fixth and feventh parts 
infert in the foul the primary caufcs of bodies, and of folid bulks: for thefe numbers are 
folid; and the one J is derived from the fecond part, and the other § from the third. 
But Timxus, in what he here fays, converting things laft to fuch as are firft, and the 
terminations of the foul to its fummit, eftablilhes this to be odluple, and that twenty- 
feven times, the firft. And thus the eflbnce of the foul confifts of feven parts, as abiding, 
proceeding, and returning, and as the caufe of the progreflion and converfion, both of 
eflences divifible about bodies, and of bodies themfelves. 

If you pleafe you may alfo fay, becaufe the foul is allotted an hypoftafis between 
impartible and partible eflences, that it imitates the former through the triad, and pre- 
aflumes the latter from the tetrad. But every foul is from all thefe terms, becaufe 
every rational foul is the centre of wholes. The harmonic and arithmetic middles, 
therefore, fill thefe intervals, which have an efiential fubliftence, and are confidercd 

• Viz. 4. t Viz. 9. I Viz, 8 is derived from 2. § Viz. 27 is derived from 3. 

according 
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according to offence, thcfo as we have faid collefting their fameneffef, and thofe their 
differences. 

We may likewife, approaching nearer to things themfelves, fay, that the foul, according 
to one part, viz. its fummit, is united to natures prior to itfelf; but that, according t J 
the-double and triple parts, it proceeds from intellect and returns to it; and that, accord- 
ing to the double of the double, and the triple of the triple, it proceeds from itfelf, and 
is again converted to itfelf; and through its own middle to the principles of its offence; 
for abiding according to them, it . is filled from them with every thing of a ff condary 
nature. And as the progreffion from itfelf is fufpended from the progreffion prior to 
itfelf, fo the converfion to itfelf depends on that which is prior to itfelf. But the laft 
parts, according to wjiich the foul gives fubfiftence to things pofterior to itfelf, are 
referred to the firft part, that a circle may be exhibited without a beginning, the end 
being conjoined with the beginning, -and that the univerfe may be generated animated 
and intellectual, folid numbers being coordinated with the firft part. From'thefc- middles, 
alfo, Timasus fays that fefquialter, fefquitertian, and- fefquioftave ratios rcfult. What 
elfe then does he wifh to indicate by thefe things, than the more partial differences of 
the ratios of the foul ? For the fefquialter ratios prefent us with an image of divifible 
communion indeed, but according to the firft of the parts; but the fefquitertian of 
communion according to the parts in the middle; and the fefquioftave of that which 
fubfifts according to the extremes. Hence the middles are conjoined with each other 
according to the fefquiottave ratio. For when they are beheld according to oppofite 
genera, they poffefs the leaft communion: but each is appropriately conjoined with 
the extremes. Timatus alfo adds, that all the fefquitertian ratios are filled with the 
interval of the fefquioCtave together with the leimma, or remainder; indicating by this 
that the terminations of all thel'e ratios end in more partial hypoftafes, until the foul 
has comprehended the caufes of things laft in the world, and which are every way divi— 
fible. For foul has previoufiy eftabldhed in hcrfelf, according to the demiurgic will; 
the principles of the order and harmony of thefe. Soul, therefore, contains the prin¬ 
ciples of harmonious progreflion and converfion, and of divifion into things firft, middle; 
and laft; and flie is one intelle&ual reafon, which is at the fame time filled with all 
reafons. 


With 
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With thefe things alfo accord what we have before afierted, that all its harmony 
confifts from a quadruple diapafon, with the diapente and tone. For harmony fublilts 
in the world, in intclleft, and in foul; on which account alfo Tinueus (ays that foul 
participates of and is harmony. But the world participates of harmony decadicallv, foul 
tetradically, and intellect monadically. And as the monad is the caufe of the tetrad, and 
the tetrad of the decad, fo alfo intellectual harmony is the fupplier of that which pertains 
to the foul, and that of the foul is the fource of fenfible harmony: for foul is the proxi¬ 
mate paradigm of the harmony in the fenfible world. Since, however, there are five 
figures* and centers! in the univerfe which give completion to the whole; hence the 
harmony diapente is the fource of fyntphony according to parts to the world. Again, 
becaufe the univerfe is divided into nine J parts, the fefquiodlave ratio makes its 
communion cemmenfurate with foul. And here you may fee that foul comprehends 
the world according to caufe, and renders it a whole, harmonizing it confidered as one, 
as confiding of four, and of five parts, and as divided into nine parts. For the tnonad, 
tetrad, pentad, and ennead, comprehend the whole number according to which all the 
parts of the world are divided. Hence the antients confidered the Mufes, and Apollo 
the leader of the Mufes, as prefiding over the univerfe, the latter fupplying the one 
union of the whole harmony, and the former connecting its divided progrefiion : and 
the eight Syrens mentioned in the Republic appear to give completion to the fa ne 
numbers. Thus then, in the middle of the monad and ennead, the world is adorned 
tetradically and pentadicaily; tetradically indeed, according to the four ideas of anitifttls 
which its paradigm comprehends, but pentadicaily according to the five figures through 
which the demiurgus adorned all things, introducing as Tinueus fays a fifth idea, and 
arranging this harmonically in the univerfe. 

* Proc'us here means the five regular bodies, viz. the dodecahedron, tin- pyramid, ihe ortahedrun, the 
icosahedron, and the cube, tl is a rental!,able property of these fiat tree that the- urn ol : : r sides is the 

lame as that of their angles, and that this sum is prntadic; for it is equal to 50. Tims the dodecahedron 
contains 12 sides, the pyramid 4, the octahedron S, the icosahed'.m 20, sad the cube (i; said 12 + 4 + 8 + 
20 + 6 50. In life manner, with respect to their angles, die dodecahedron has 20, the pyramid -1, the 

octahedron 0, the icosahedron 12, and the rube 3; and 20 +4 + 0 + 12 + 3:!== 50. 

f Viz. the northern, southern, eastern and western centers, and that vhh h subi.sts belli ecu these, 
a into tiic five centers and the tour <1, incuts considered as subsiding every where. 

Again, 
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Again, therefore, let us fay from the beginning, that the demiurgus poifefling two. 
fold powers, the one being productive of famenefs, and the other of difference, as we 
learn in the Parmenides, he both divides and binds the foul. And he is indeed the final 
caufe of thefe, that the foul may become the middle of wholes, being fimilarly united 
and divided ; fince two things are prior to it, the gods as unities, and beings as united 
natures ; and two things are polterior to it, viz. thofe natures which are divided in con. 
junction with others* and thofe which are perfectly divifiblef. You may alfo fay that 
the one is prior to the former, viz. to the gods and beings, and that matter is polterior. 
to the latter i that famenefs and difference which are the idioms of the demiurgic order 
are effective ; and that the feCtions and bonds of the father are paradigmatic. For he 
firfl among the gods cuts and binds with infrangible bonds; theologifts obfcurely 
fignifying thefe things when they fpeak of Saturnian exfeCtions, and thofe bonds which, 
the fabricator of the univerfe is faid to'hurl round himfelf, and of which Socrates reminds 
us in the Cratylus. We may alfo confider numbers as having a formal power with 
refpeCt to divifions ; for the parts of the foul are feparated according to thefe. But the 
middles and the ratios which give completion to thefe are analogous to bonds: for it 
is impoffible to confider concaufes, which have the relation of matter, in fouls which 
have an incorporeal effence. Thefe things being premifed, it is evident how the demi¬ 
urgus of all divifion, energizing with two-fold powers, the dividing and the binding, 
divides from primary eaufes the triform nature and triple mixture of the foul, the whole 
foul at the fame time remaining undiminilhed. For fince he conftituted the foul as a. 
medium between an impartible effence, and that nature which is divided about bodies, 
and fince an impartible effence is triple, abiding, proceeding and returning, hence he 
eftablifhed a fimilitude of this in three parts; adumbrating its permanency by the firfl; 
part, its progreffion by the fecond, and its converfion by the third. And perhaps on this 
account the fecond is faid to be double of the firft : for every thing which proceeds has 
alfo that which abides fubfilling prior to its progreffion. But the third part is faid to 
be triple of the firft: for every thing which is converted proceeds alfo and abides. 
Since alfo foul produces the effence pofterior to itfelf, it likewife contains in itfelf the 
whole of this effence. Hence it contains every incorporeal effence, but which is at 

• Yii. corporeal forms and qualities. + Viz. bodies, 

the 
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the fame time infeparable from bodies, according to the fourth and fifth parts; but 
every corporeal offence according to folid numbers, viz. the fixth and feventh parts. 
Or, it produces and converts itfelf to itfelf, according to fquare numbers, fmce it is felf- 
fubfiflent * and felf-energetic, but every divifible effence poflerior to itfelf according to 
cube numbers. The one ratio of geometric analogy effentially binds thefe parts, 
divided as we have faid into three and feven. But the harmonic middle binds them 
according to famenefs, and the arithmetic according to difference. Thefe two likewife 
lie between the geometric middle, and are faid to fill the double and triple intervals, 
becaufe all famenefs and all difference are uniformly comprehended under effence and 
the harmony pertaining to it. But from thefe middles the multitude of fefquiaher, 
fefquitertian, and fefquioCtave ratios becomes apparent; which multitude is indeed 
binding and connective, as well as the middles, but is of a more partial nature, becaufe 
each of thefe is a certain ratio; but each of the middles confifts from many ratios, 
either the fame or different. And as analogy or proportion is more comprehenfive 
than ratio, fo the above-mentioned middles afford a greater caufe to the foul of con¬ 
necting the multitude which it contains, this caufe pervading intellectually through the 
whole of it. The fefquiaher, fefquitertian, and fefquioCtave ratios are, therefore, certain 
bonds of a more partial nature, and are comprehended in the middles, not according to 
different habitudes of them with refpeCt to the extremes, for this is mathematical, but 
according to caufal comprehenfion and a more total hypoftafis. 

Again, thefe bonds contain the fecond and third progreffions of the ratios; the 
fefquiaher compreffmg through five centers the harmony of the ratios; the fefquitertian, 
through the four elements which fubfift every where, evincing their power, and render¬ 
ing all things known and allied to each other; and the fefquioCtave harmonizing the 
divifion into nine and eight. Hence the antients at one time, confidering the parts of 
the world as eight, and at another as nine, placed over the univerie eight Syrens, and 

* Even square numbers are beautiful images of self-subsistence. For tiiat v, hid) prod.v i s it.elf effect* 
this by its hypnrxisor summit, since the being of every tiling depends on its prindpd part, and tills is its 
summit. But tiic root of a number is evidently analogous to hypnrxis; and consequently an even square 
number will be an image of a nature which produces itself. And hence self-production is nothing more 
titan an involution of hyparxis. 

VOI.. n. 4 m nine 
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nine Mufes, from whom harmony is derived to wholes. The fefquitertian and fefqui- 
alter ratios, therefore, are more total than the fefquio&aves; and hence they are the 
fuppliers of a more perfed fymphony, and comprehend the harmonious fc&ion of the 
world in lefs numbers. Here therefore the divifions in the participants are diftant from 
each other, but in the incorporeal ratios of the foul the more total comprehend the 
more partial. But fince the fefquio&aves are the caufes of a more partial fymphony, 
hence that which is pofterior to thefe is juftly faid to be thruft down into the extremity 
of the univerfe. Nor is it difeordant to the whole of things, that divifible defluxions 
from each of the elements (hould be driven into the fubterranean region. For fince 
the elements fubfift in many places, in the heavens, and in the regions under the moon, 
the ratio pofterior to the fefquio&ave collecting the laft fediment of them in the fub¬ 
terranean region, conjoins them with wholes, that from the union of both the whole 
harmony of the univerfe may be complete. Hence we have faid that the harmony of 
the foul is perfectly intellectual and eflential, preceding according to caufe fenfible har¬ 
mony, and that Timceus, wiihing to exhibit this through images, employed harmonic 
ratios, prefuppofing that there are certain caufes in the foul more comprehenfive than 
others, and which fubfift prior to every form and to all the knowledge of the foul. 
On this account I think it is not fit to difeufs things of this kind, by explaining the 
parts, or the ratios, or the analogies, but we Ihould contemplate all things eflentially, 
according to the firft divifion and harmony of the foul, and refer all things to a 
demiurgic and intellectual caufe. Hence we Ihould comprehend the fefquio&aves and 
remainders in the fefquitertian and fefquialter ratios, thefe in the middles, 

and the middles in that one middle which is the moft principal of all of them; and 
fliould refer more partial to more total caufes, and confider the former as derived from 
the latter. And thus much concerning harmonic ratios. 

P. 490 . He at the fame time formed an eternal image flowing according to number of 

eternity abiding in one. 

That eternity then, fays Proclus, is more venerable, has a more principal fubfiftence, 
and is as it were more liable than animal itfelf, though this is the moft beautiful and 
perfe& of intelligible animals, as Plato has informed us in the firft part of this dialogue. 


is 
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is entirely evident. For if the eternal is faid to be and is eternal, as that which parti¬ 
cipates, but eternity is neither faid to participate of animal itfelf, nor to receive its 
appellation from it, it is evident that the one is fecondary, but the other more Ample 
and primary. For neither docs eternity participate of animal itfelf, becaufe it is not an 
animal, nor is time a vifiblc animal, nor any other animal. For it has been ihown that 
animal itfelf is only-begotten and eternal; and hence eternity is more excellent than 
animal itfelf; fince the eternal is neither that which eternity is, nor is better than 
eternity. But as we all acknowledge that what is endued with intellect, and that what 
is animated, are poftcrior to intellect and foul, in like manner the eternal is fecondary to 
eternity. But here fome one may fay, what can be more venerable than animal itfelf, 
fince it is faid by Plato to be the moil beautiful of intelligibles, and according to all 
things perfett ? We reply, that it is molt beautiful from receiving the fummit of beauty, 
through vehement participation of it, but not from its tranfeendent participation of the 
good. For it is not faid to be the heft of intelligibles. To which we may add, that 
it is not Amply the moil beautiful of all intelligibles, but of ail intelligible animals. 
Eternity, therefore, is not any animal, but infinite life. In the next place, it is not 
neceffary, that what is every way perfect fliould be the Aril. For the perfect poffeffes 
all things; fo that it will contain things Aril, middle, and laft. But that which is above 
this divifion will be fuper-perfedt. Nothing therefore hinders, but that eternity may be 
fuperior to the inoli beautiful and in every refpect perfcfl animal, Ance intelligible 
animals are many, if it is the bed, and fuper-perfedt. 

If thefe things then are rightly afferted, eternity will neither be one certain genus of 
being, as fome have thought it to be, fuch as offence, or permanency, or famenefs: for 
all thefe are parts of animal itfelf, and each of thefe poffeffes as it were an oppoAtion, 
via. offence, non-being; permanency, motion; famenefs, difference; but nothing is 
oppofed to eternity. All thefe therefore are Amilarly eternal, viz. the fame, the 
different, permanency, motion; but this would not be the cafe if eternity were one of 
thefe. Eternity, therefore, is not oppofed to any thing either of thefe, or to any of the 
things poftcrior to itfelf: for time, which may feem to fubfift diflimilarly to eternity, 
in the Arft place, does not revolve about the fame things with it, but about things which 
do not receive their continuous coherence from eternity ; and in the next place 
it is an image of, and is not oppofed to eternity, as Plato now fays, and as we 

4 m 2 Ihall 
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fi a'l fr.ortly demonflrate. Eternity, therefore, will not be any one genus, nor the 
whole collection of the genera of being : for again, there would be multitude in it, and 
it would require the union of that wh:ch abides in one. But it is itfelf that which 
abides in one; fo that it would abide, and yet not abide in one. It would abide indeed 
as eternity, and as the caufe of union to beings, but it would not abide as being com- 
pofed from multitude. To all which we may add, that it is intellect which compre¬ 
hends the genera of being, and that the conception of intelleft is different from that of 
eternity, in the fame manner as the conception of foul from that of time: for the 
energy of intelleft. is intranfitive intelligence, but of eternity, impartible perpetuity. 

What then will eternity be, if it is neither any one of the genera of being, nor that 
which is compofed from the five, fince all thefe are eternal, and eternity has a prior 
fubfiftence ? What elfe than the monad * of the intelligible unities ? But I mean by 
unities, the ideas of intelligible animals, and the genera of all thefe intelligible ideas. 
Eternity is the one comprehenfion, therefore, of the fummit of the multitude of thefe, 
and the caufe of the invariable permanency of all things, not fubfifting in the multitude 
of intelligibles themfelves, nor being a colleftion of them, but in an exempt manner 
being prefent to them, by itfelf difpofing and as it were forming them, and making them 
to be wholes. For perfect multitude is not unfolded into light, nor is the all-various 
idea of intelligibles produced immediately after the goad ; but there are certain natures 
between, which are more united than all-perfeft multitude, but indicate a parturiency 
and reprefentation of the generation of wholes, and of connefted comprehenfion in 
themfelves. How many, and of what kind thefe are, the gods know divinely, but the 
myftic doftrine of Parmenides will inform us in a human and philofophic manner, to 
which dialogue we lhall refer the reader for accurate inltruftion in thefe particulars. 
For we lhall now Ihow that eternity is above all-perfeft animal, and that it is proximately 
above it, from the very words of the philofopher. 

Becaufe animal itfelf, therefore, is faid to be eternal, it will be fecondary to eternity; 
but becaufe there is nothing eternal prior to it, it will be proximately pofterior to 
eternity. Whence then is this evident ? Becaufe, I fay, neither is there any thing 
temporal prior to the werid, the image of animal itfelf, but the world is the firll par¬ 
ticipant of time, and animal itfelf of eternity. For if as eternity is to time, fo is animal 

* Mcrzs is omitted in the original; but the sense requires that either this word, or the word ama, cause, 
should be inse ted. 
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itfelf to the world, then, as geometricians would fay, it will be alternately as eternity is 
to animal itfelf, fo is time to the world. But time is firfl: participated by the world; 
for it was not prior to the orderly diftribution of the univerfe: and hence eternity is 
firfl participated by animal itfelf. And if time is not the whole fenfible animal (i. e 
the world), for it was generated together with it, and that which is generated with a 
thing is not that thing with which it is generated, if this be the cafe, neither will 
eternity be intelligible animal, fo that neither will it be an animal, left there 
fhould be two intelligible animals: for Plato has before fhown that animal itfelf 
is only begotten (/zOToysrsf). Hence we muft not fay that eternity is an animal, but 
different from animal itfelf. Neither, therefore, in fhort, is it an animal: for it is 
either an animal the fame with or different from animal itfelf, neither of which, as we 
have fhown, can be afferted. It is not the latter, becaufe animal itfelf is only begotten, 
nor the former, becaufe neither is time the fame with that which is temporaL But if it is 
participated by and does not participate of intelligible animal, it will be a god prior to it, 
intelligible indeed, but not yet an animal. The order of eternity, therefore, with refpeft 
to animal itfelf, is apparent: for it is evident that it is higher, and proximately higher, and 
that it is the caufe to intelligiblcs of a fubfiftence according to the fame things, and after 
the fame manner. It has indeed been faid to be permanency, but this is a coordinate caufe, 
and rather affords famenefs of fubfiftence about energy; but eternity is an exempt 
caufe. It is alfo evident that it is the comprehenfion and union of many intelligible 
unities; and hence it is called by the oracles father-begot ten light*, becaufe it illuminates 
all things with unific light. “ For,” fays the Oracle, “ this alone, by plucking abundantly 
from the flrength of the father, the flower of intelleft, is enabled by intellection to impart 
a paternal intellect to all the fountains and principles; together with intelleflual energy 
and a perpetual permanency according to anunfluggilh revolution.” For, being full 

• This is one of the Chaldaean Oracles, which, as I have shown in my collection of them in the Sup¬ 
plement to vol. iii. of the Monthly Magazine, were delivered by Chaldaean Theurgists under the .reign of 
Marcus Antoninus. 1 he original is as follows : 

IT arpoyzvcs paof toau yap pyovof 
Ex ■ita.Tp'js aXxr;j SpE'bap.Evos yooa avdes, • 

E%e< tip yoeiv TfarplKW voov eySiSovai 

TSa.ca.is m,y<Uf 1 -i xai afyxiy 

Kai To yotiv, aei rs urre., awvw cfp'i^aXiyyu 


of 
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of paternal deity, w hich the Oracle calls th'e flower of intelledl, it illuminates all things 
with intellect, together with an eternal famenefs of intelleftion, and an amatory con- 
verfion anti energy about the principle of all things. Thefe things, however, I revolve 
in the inacceffible adyta of the dianoctic part. 

Again, invefligating on all fides the intelleftual conception of the philofopher about 
eternity, let us confider what is (he meaning of its abiding in one. For we inquire, in 
what one ? Shall we fay, in the good, as it has appeared to the moll theological of the 
interpreters ? But neither does the good abide in itfelf, through its fimplicity, as we 
learn in the firft hypothefis of the Parmenides, and therefore much lefs does any thing 
elfe abide in it. For, in lhort, nothing is in it, nor with it, in confequence of its being 
exempt from coordination with any thing. Hence it is not ufually called good, or one, 
but the good and the one, that we may underltand its monadic tranfcendency, and which is 
beyond every nature that is known. .But now eternity is not faid to abide in the one , 
but in one; fo that neither does it abide in the good. Shall we fay then, that by eter¬ 
nity abiding in one, its united nature as it were, its permanency in its own one, and its 
fubfilting as one multitude, are implied ? Or, in lhort, the number of that which does 
not proceed, that it may be the caufe of union to the multitude of intelligibles ? Shall 
we fay that this alfo is true, that it'may impart to itfelf the liable and the whole prior 
to things eternal ? For to abide in one, is to have the whole and the fame hyparxis 
'invariably prefent at once. Every divine nature, therefore, begins its energy from itfelf, 
fo that eternity alfo ellablilhes itfelf in one prior to things eternal; and in a fimilar 
manner connefts itfelf. Hence being is not the caufe of permanency, as Strato * the 
natural philofopher fays it is, but eternityf; and it is the caufe of a permanency, not 
fuch as is always in generation, or becoming to be, but which, as Timteus fays, invari¬ 
ably fubfills in one. But if eternity unfolds a duad, though we are often lludious to 
conceal it; for the ever is conjoined with being, according to the fame, and eternity is 
that which always is (cany auov, o an uv)-, if this be the cafe, it appears to have the monad 
of being prior to it, and the one being, viz. the highell being, and to abide in this one, 

* Strato was a philosopher of LampSacus. He was the disciple and successor of Theophrastus; and 
flourished 2SQ years before Christ. 

f For eternity is stability of being; and in like manner immortality is stability of life, and memory of 
knowledge. 
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agreeably to the do&rine of our preceptor, that the firft being may be one prior to the 
duail, as not departing from the one. And the duad indeed in eternity, which caufally 
unfolds multitude, is united to the firft being in which eternity * abides; but the multi¬ 
tude of intelligibles is united to eternity itfelf, which in a tranfcendent and united manner 
comprehends and connedts all their fummits. For that the conception of the firft being 
is different from that of eternity is evident; fince to be for ever is perfectly different from 
finiply to be. If therefore any thing is eternal, this alfo is ; but the contrary does not 
follow, that if any thing is, this alfo is eternal. Hence, to be is more total and generative 
than to be for ever, and on this account is nearer to the caufe of all beings, of the unities 
in beings, of generation itfelf, of matter, and, in fhort, of all things. Thefe three, there¬ 
fore, orderly fucceed each other; the one being f, as the monad of beings; eternity as 
the duad, together with being poffelling the ever ; and the eternal, which participates 
both of being and the ever, and is not primarily eternal being, like eternity. And the 
one being is alone the caufe of being to all things, whether they are truly or not truly 
beings; but eternity is the caufe of permanency in being. And this is what Strato 
ought rather to have faid, and not to have defined being to be the permanency of things, 
as he writes in his book Concerning Being, transferring the idiom of eternity to being. 
Let us now attend to the following admirable account of time, by Proclus. 

How then is time faid by Plato to be an image of eternity ? Is it becaufe eternity 
abides in one, but time proceeds according to number ? Thefe things however rather 
indicate their diffimilitude than fimiiitude to each other. For Plato nearly oppofes all 
things to all, proceeding, to abiding, according to number, to one, the image to the thing 
itfelf. It is better, therefore, to fay, that divinity produced thefe two as the meafures 
of things, I mean eternity and time, the one of intelligible and the other of mundane 
beings. As the world, therefore, is faid to be the image of the intelligible, fo alfo the 
mundane meafure is denominated the image of the intelligible meafure. Eternity, how¬ 
ever, is a meafure as the one, but time as number : for each meafures the former things 

As tlie intelligible triad, or the first procession from the ineffable caufe of all, consists, as will be shown 
in the Introduction to the Parmenides, of Icing, life, and intellect, eternity forms the middle of this triad, 
being, as Plotinus divinely says, infinite life, at once total and full, and abides in the summit of this triad, 
i. e. in being itself or tlic first and intelligible bring. * 

f T otv or, viz. being characterized by and wholly absorbed in Ike one; for such is the first being. 
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united, and the latter things numbered : and the former meafures the permanency of 
beings, but the latter the extenlion of generated natures. But the apparent oppofitions 
of thefe two, do not evince the diftimilitude of the meafures, but that fecondary are pro¬ 
duced from more antient natures. For progreflion is from abiding, and number from 
the one. May we not therefore fay, that time is on this account an image of eternity, 
becShife it is productive of the perfection of mundane natures, juft as eternity conneftedly 
contains, and is the guardian of beings. For as thofe natures which are unable to live 
according to intelleft, are led under the order of Fate, left by flying from a divine 
nature they Ihould become perfectly difordered ; in like manner things which have 
proceeded from eternity, and are unable to participate of a perfection, the whole of 
which is eftablifhed at once, and is always the fame, end indeed in the government of 
time, but are excited by it to appropriate energies, through which they are enabled to 
receive the end adapted to their nature, from certain periods which reftore them to 
their antient condition. 

But how is time faid to be a moveable image of eternity ? Shall we fay becaufe the 
whole of it is in motion ? Or is this indeed impoflible ? For nothing is moved accord¬ 
ing to the whole of itfelf, not even fuch things as are eflentially changed : for the lubjeCt 
of thefe remains. Much more therefore muft that which is moved, according to other 
motions, abide according to eflence, and this if it be increafed, and changed, and locally 
moved. For if it did not abide according to fomething, it would at the fame time caufe 
the motion to ‘be evanefeent; fince all motion is in fomething. Nothing, therefore, is 
■as we have faid moved according to the whole of itfelf, and efpecially fuch perpetual 
natures as it is fit Ihould be eftablifhed in their proper principles, and abide in them- 
felves, if they are to be continually preferved. But in a particular manner the image of 
eternity ought in a certain refpect to poffefs perpetuity according to famenefs, and 
liability; fo that it is impoflible that time Ihould be moved according to the whole of 
itfelf, fince neither is this poffible to any thing elfe. Something of it, therefore, muft 
meceflfarily remain, fince every thing which is moved is moved in confequence of pofieff- 
ing fomething belonging to it which abides. The monad of time, therefore, abides 
fufpended from the demiurgus; but being full of meaturing power, and wifhing to 
mcafure the eflential motions of the foul, together with phyfical and corporeal motion, 
and alfo being, energies and paflions, it proceeds according to number. Hence time, 

abiding 
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abiding by its impartible and inward energy, and being participated by Its external 
energy, and by the natures which are meafured proceeds according to number; i. e. 
it proceeds according to a certain intelleftual number, or rather according to the firft 
number, which as Parmenides would fay being analogous to the one being, or the firft 
of beings, prefides over intellefluals, in the fame manner as the firft being prefides 
over intelligibles. Time, therefore, proceeds according to that number; and hence 
it diftributes an accommodated meafure to every mundane form. 

You may alfo fay ftill more appropriately, that time which is truly fo called proceeds 
according to number, numbering the participants of itfelf, and being itfelf that intel-. 
leflual number, which Socrates obfeurely indicates when he fays that fwiftnefs itfelf and 
flownefs itfelf are in true number, by which the things numbered by time differ, being, 
moved fwifter or flower. Hence Timaeus does not fpeak with prolixity about this true- 
number, becaufe Socrates had previoufly in the Republic perfeflly unfolded it, but he 
fpeaks about that which.proceeds from it. For that being true number, time, fays he, 
proceeds according to number. Let then true time proceed according to intelligible 
number, but it proceeds fo far as it meafures its participants, juft as the time of which 
Timasus now fpeaks proceeds as that which is numerable, poffeffing yet an image of 
effential time, through which it numbers all things with greater or, ieffer numbers of 
their life, fo that an ox lives for this and man for that period of. time, and the fun 
and moon and the other liars accomplifh their revolutions according to different mea- 
fures. Time, therefore, is the meafure of motion, not as that by which we meafure, 
but as that which produces and bounds the being of life, and of every other motion of 
things in time, and as meafuring them according to and cffimilating them to paradigms. 
For as it refers itfelf to the fimilitude of eternity which comprehends paradigmatic caufes, 
in like manner it fends back to a more venerable imitation of eternal principles things 
pcrfefled by it, which are circularly convolved. H’ence theurgifts fay that time is a 
god, and deliver to us a method by which we may excite this deity to render himfeif 
apparent. They alfo celebrate him as older and younger, and as a circulating and 
eternal God; not only as the image of eternity, bi^ as eternally comprehending it 
prior to fenfibles. They add further, that he intelle&ually perceives the whole number 
of all the natures that are moved in the world, according to which he leads round and 
voi,. n. 4 H reftores 
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reftores to their antient condition in fwifter and flower periods every thing that is moved. 
Befides all this, they celebrate him as interminable through power, in confequence of 
infinite circulation. And laftly, they add that be is of a fpira! form, as measuring 
according to one power things which are moved in a right line, and thofe which are 
moved in a circle, juft as the fpiral uniformly comprehends the right line and thp circle. 

We mull not, therefore, follow thofe who confider time as confifting in mere naked 
conceptions, or who make it to be a certain accident; nor yet muft we affent to thofe 
who are more venerable than thefe, and who approach nearer to reality, and ailert with 
them that the idiom of time is derived from the foul of the world energizing tranfitively. 
For'Flato, with whom we all defil e to accord refpeCting divine concerns, fays that the 
demiurgus gave fubliftence to time, the world being now arranged both according to foul 
and according to body, and that it was inferted in the foul by him, in the fame manner 
as harmonic reafons. Nor again, does he reprefent the god fafliioning and generating 
time in the foul, in the fame manner as he fays the Divinity fabricated the whole of a 
corporeal nature within the foul, that the foul might be the defpot and governor of it; 
but having difeourfed concerning the effence, harmony, power, motions, and all various 
knowledges of the foul, he produces the effence of time, as the guardian and meafurer 
of ail thefe, and as that which aflimilates them to paradigmatic principles. For what be¬ 
nefit would arife from all mundane natures being well-conditioned, without a perpetual 
permanency of fubfiftcnce ; and in imitating after a manner the idea of their paradigm, 
but not evolving to the utmoft of their power the whole of it, and in receiving pardbly 
impartible intelligence ? Hence the philofopher places a demiurgic caufe and not foul 
over the progreflion of time. 

In the next place, looking to things themfelves, you may fay that if foul generated 
time, it would not thus participate as being perfected by it; for that foul is perfected by 
time, and alfo meafured by it according to its energies, is not immanifeft, frnce every 
tiling which has not the whole of its energy collectively and at once, requires time to its 
perfection and reftoration, through which it collects its proper good, which it was inca¬ 
pable of acquiring impartibly, .and without the circulations of time. Hence, as we have 
before obferved, eternity and time are the meafures of the permanency and perfection 
of .things; the former being the one finople comprehenlion of the intelligible unities, 
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and the otht-r th» boundary and drmiurgic meafura of the more or lefs extend:d perma- 
n.ncy of the natures which proceed from thence. If, therefore, foul, after the fame 
manner with intellect and the gods, apprehended every objeft of its knowledge by one 
projecting energy, and always the fame, underftanding immutably, it might perhaps 
have generated time, but would not require time to its perfection. But (ince it under- 
flands tranfitively, and according to periods by which it becomes raffored to itsprifline 
ftat-e, it is evidently dependant on lime for the perfection of its energy. 

After this, it is requifiteto underhand that inanimate natures alfo participate of time, 
ar J that they do not then only participate of it when they are born, in the fame manner 
as they participate of form and habit, but alfo when it appears that they are deprived of 
all life ; and this not in the fame manner, as they are even then faid to live, becaufe they 
are coordinated with wholes, and fympathize with the univerfe, but they alfo peculiarly 
and eff.ntially participate of a certain time, fo far as they are inanimate, continually 
diffolving as far as to perfeCl corruption. To which we may add, that fince the muta¬ 
tions, motions and refts pertaining to fouls and bodies, and, in fliort, all fuch things as 
rank among oppofites in mundane affairs, are mcafured by time, it is requifite that time 
fhould be exempt from all thefe; for that which is participated by many things, and 
thefe diffimilar, being one and the fame, and always prefubfifting by itfelf, is participated 
by them conformably to this mode of fubfilfcr.ee ; and {fill further, being in all things, 
it is every where impartible, fo tiiat it is every where one thing, impartible according ta 
number, andtiie peculiarity of no one of the things which are faid to fubffit according 
to it. And tliis Ariflotle alfo perceiving, demonflrates that there is fomething incor¬ 
poreal and impartible in divifibie natures, and which is every where the fame, meaning 
by this the nezu in time. Further {till, time not being offence, but an accident, it would 
not thus indicate a demiurgic power, fo as to produce forne things perpetually in genera¬ 
tion, or becoming to be, but others with a more temporal generated fabfdtence; and 
feme things more flowly proceeding to being than thefe, but fwifter than more imbed 
natures ; at the fame time diflributing to all things an accommodated and proper meafure 
of permanency in beings. But if time is a demiurgic offence, it will not be the whole 
foul, nor a part of foul; for the conception of foul is different from that of time, and 
each is the caufe of different and not of the fame things. For foul imparts life, and 
moves ail things, and hence the worlds fo far as it approaches to foul, is filled with life. 
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and participates of motion ; but time excites fabrications to their perfection, and is th? 
fupplier of meafure and a certain perpetuity to wholes. It will not, therefore, be fuborl 
dinateto foul, fmce foul participates of it, if not effentially, yet according to its tranfi- 
tive energies. For the foul of the univerfe is faid to energize inceffantly, and to live in- 
telle&ually through the whole of time. It remains, therefore, that time is an effence, 
and not fecondary to that of foul. In (hort, if eternity were the progeny of intelleft, 
or were a certain intelleftual power, it would be neceffary to fay that time alfo is fomething 
of this kind pertaining to foul: but if eternity is the exempt meafure of the multitude 
of intelligibles, and the comprehenfion of the perpetuity and perfeaion of all things, 
muff not time alfo have the fame relation to foul and the animaftic order ? So that time 
will differ from eternity, in the fame manner as all proceeding natures from their abiding 
caufes. For eternity exhibits more tranfcendency with refpeft to the things meafured 
by it than time, fmce the former comprehends in an exempt manner the effences and the 
unities of intelligibles; but the latter does not meafure the effences of the firft fouls, as 
being rather coordinated and generated together with them. Intelligibles alfo are more 
united with eternity than mundane natures with time. The union indeed of the former is 
fo vehement, that fome of the more contemplative philofophers have confidered eternity 
to be nothing elfe than one total intelleft ; but no wife man would be willing to confider 
time as the fame with the things exiffing in time, through the abundant reparation and 
^difference between the two. 

If then time is neither anything belonging to motion, nor an attendant on the energy 
of foul, nor, in fhort, the offspring of foul, what will it be ? For perhaps it is not fuffi- 
cient to fay that it is the meafure.of .mundane natures, nor to enumerate the goods of 
which it is the caufe, but to the utmoft of our power we fhould endeavour to apprehend 
its idiom. May we not therefore fay, fince its effence is moll excellent, perfeftive of 
foul, and prefent to,all things, that it is an intellefl, not only abiding but alfo fubfifting 
in motion ? Abiding indeed according to its inward energy, and by which it is truly 
eternal, but being moved according to its externally proceeding energy, by which it 
becomes the boundary of all traniition. For eternity poffefling the abiding, both ac¬ 
cording to its inward energy, and that which it exerts to things eternal, time being af- 
fimilated to it according to the former of thefe energies, becomes feparated from it ac¬ 
cording to the latter, abiding and being moved. And as with refpefk to the effence of 
1 the 
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th« foul, we fay-that jt is intelligible, and at the fame time generated, partible, and at 
the fame time impartible, and are no otherwife able perfectly to apprehend its middle 
nature than byemploying after a manner oppofttes, .what,wonder is there if, perceiving 
the nature of time to be partly immovable and partly fubfifling in motion, we, or 
rather not we, but prior to us, the philofopher, through the eternal, (hould indicate its 
intellectual monad abiding in famenefs, and through the moveable its externally pro¬ 
ceeding energy, which is participated by foul and the whole world ? For we mud not 
think that the expreffion the eternal fimply indicates that time is the image of eternity, 
for if this were the cafe, what would have hindered Plato from direfitly faying that it is 
the image, and not the eternal image of eternity ? But hie was willing to indicate this very 
thing, that time has an eternal nature, but not in fuch a manner as animal itfelf is faid to 
be eternal: for that is eternal both in e(fence and energy ; but time is partly eternal, and 
partly, by its external gift, moveable. Hence theurgifts call it eternal, and Plato very 
properly denominates it not only fo; for one thing is alone moveable, both eflentially and 
according to the participants of it, being alone the caufe of motion, as foul, and hence it 
alone moves itfelf and other things : but another thing is alone immovable, preferving 
itfelf without tranfition, and being the caufe to other things of a perpetual fubfiftence 
after the fame manner, and to moveable natures through foul. It is neceffary, therefore, 
that the medium between thefe two extremes ihould be that which, both according to 
its own nature, and the gifts which it imparts to others, is immovable and at the lame 
time moveable, eflentially immovable indeed, but moved in its participants. But a 
thing of this kind is time; hence time is truly, fo far as it is confidered in itfelf, im¬ 
movable, but fo far as it is in its participants, it is moveable, and fubfilis together with 
them, unfolding itfelf into them. It is therefore eternal, and a monad, and centei effen¬ 
tially, and according to its own abiding energy ; but it is, at the fame time, continuous 
and number, and a circle, according to its proceeding and being participated. Hence 
it is a certain proceeding intelledf, eftablifhed indeed in eternity, and on this account 
is faid to be eternal. For it would not otherwife contribute to the affimiladon of 
mundane natures to more perfeft paradigms, unlefs it were itfelf previoufly fufpended 
from them. But it proceeds and abundantly flows into the things which are guarded 
by it. Whence I think the chief of theurgifts celebrate time as a god, as Julian in the 
feventh of the Zones, and venerate it by thefe names, through which it is unfolded in 

its 
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its participants; caufing foma thing# to be older, and others to be younger, and 
leading all things in a ©rclsl Time, therefore, poflefling a certain intellectual nature, 
circularly leads according t» number, both its other participants and foA For time is 
eternal, not in eflence only, but alfo in its inward energy; but fo far as it is participated 
by externals, it is alone moveable, coextending and harmonizing with them the gift 
which it imparts. But every foul is tranfitively moved, both according to its inward 
and external energies, by the latter of which it moves bodies. And it appears to me 
that thofe who thus denominated time yfcvo;, had this conception of its nature, and 
were therefore willing to call it as it were yoKvono( mv(, an intellect moving in meafure; 
but dividing the words perhaps for the fake of concealment, they called it 
Perhaps too, they gave it this appellation becaufe it abides, and is at the fame time 
moved in meafure; by one part of itfelf abiding, and by the other proceeding with 
meafured motion. By the conjunction, therefore, of both thefe, they fignify the 
wonderful and demiurgic nature of this god. And it appears, that as the demiurgus 
being intellectual began from intellect to adorn the univerfe, fo time being itfelf fuper- 
mundane, began from foul to impart perfection. For that time is not only mundane, 
but by a much greater priority fupermundane, is evident; fince as eternity is to animal 
itfelf, fo is time to this world, which is animated and illuminated by intellect, and 
wholly an image of animal itfelf, in the fame manner as time of eternity. 

Time, therefore, while it abides, moves in meafure; and through its abiding, its 
meafured motions are infinite, and are redored to their pridine date. For moving in 
meafure, the fird of intellects about the whole fabrication of things, fo far as it per¬ 
petually fubfids after the fame manner, and is intellect according to edence, it is faid 
to be eternal; but fo far as it moves in meafure, it circularly leads fouls, and natures, 
and bodies, and, in fhort, periodically redores them to their pridine condition. For 
the world is moved indeed, as participating of foul; but it is moved in an orderly 
maimer, becaufe it participates of intellect; and it is moved periodically with a motion 
from the fame to the fame, imitating the permanency of the intellect which it contains, 
through the refemblance of time to eternity. And this it is to make the world more 
fimilar to its paradigm; viz. by redoring it to one and the fame condition, to afiimilate 
it to that which abides in one, through the circulation according to time. From thefe 
tt^ngs alfo, you have all the caufes of time according to Plato; the demiurgus indeed, 

as 
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as the fabricative caufe; eternity as the paradigm; and the end the circulation of the 
things moved to that which is one, according to periods. For in confequence of not 
abiding in one, it afpires after that which is one, that it may partake of the one, which 
is the fame with the good. For it is evident that the progreflion of things is not one, and 
in a right line, infinitely extended as it were both ways, but is bounded and circuit) - 
feribed, moving in meafure about the father of wholes, and the monad of time infinitely 
evolving all the ftrength of fabrication, and again returning to its priftine (late. For 
whence are the participants of time enabled to return to their priftine condition, unlcfs 
that which is participated poflefled this power and peculiarity of motion ? Time, there¬ 
fore, the firft of things which are moved, circulating according to an energy proceed, 
ing to externals, and returning to its priftine (late, after all the evolution of its power, 
thus alfo reftores the periods of other things to their former condition. By the whole 
progreflion of itfelf indeed, it circularly leads the foul which firft participates of it j 
but by certain parts of itfelf, it leads round other fouls and natures, the celeftial revolu¬ 
tions, and among things laft, the whole of generation: for in confequence of time 
circulating all things circulate; but the circles of different natures are (hortcr and longer. 
For again, if the demiurgus himfelf made time to be a moveable image of eternity, and 
gave it fubfiftence according to his intellection about eternity, it is necelfary that what 
is moveable in time, fliould be circular and moved in meafure, that it may not apoftatize 
from, and may evolve the intelligence of the father about eternity. For, in (hort, fince 
that which is moveable in time is comprehenfive of all motions, it is requifite that it 
(hould be bounded much prior to the things which are meafured by it: for not that 
which is deprived of meafure, but the firft meafure, meafures things; as neither does 
infinity bound, but the firft bound. But time is moved, neither according to foul, nor 
according to nature, nor according to that which is corporeal -and apparent; fince its 
motions would thus be divifible, and not comprehenfive'of wholes. It would likewife 
thus participate of irregularity, either more or lefs, and its motions would 1 e indigent 
of time. For all of them are beheld in time, and not in progreflion, as thofe which 
axe the meafures of wholes, but in a certain quality of life, or lation, or paiTion. But 
the motion of time is a pure and invariable progreflion, equal and fimilar, and the fame. 
For it is exempt both from regular and irregular motions, and is fimilarly prefent to both, 
not receiving any alteration through the motions themfelvcs being changed, but remain¬ 
ing 
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fog the. fame feparate from all inequality, being energetic and reiterative of whole 
motions according to nature, of which alfo it is the meafure. It alfo fubfifts unmingled 
with the natures, which it tneafures, according to the idiom of its intellectual energy, 
but proceeds tranfitively, and, according to the peculiarity of fdf-motion. And in this 
refpeCt,.indeed, it accords with the order of foul, but is inherent in the things which arc 
bounded and perfected:by it according to-a primary caufe of nature. It is not however 
funifer in all refpects to any one thing. For in a certain refpcct it is necefiary that the 
meafure of wholes. Ihould be fimilar to all things, and be allied to all things, but yet 
sat be the lame with any one of the things meafured. 

The motion, therefore, of time proceeds evolving and dividing impartible and abid¬ 
ing power, and caufing it to appear partible; being as it were a certain number, divi- 
gbly receiving ail the forms of the monad, and reverting and circulating to itfelf. For 
thus_the motion of time proceeding according to the meafures in the temporal monad 
conjoins the end with the beginning, and this infinitely ; polfelfing indeed itfelf a 
divine order, not arranged as the philofopher Jamblichus alfo fays, but that which 
arranges , nor art order which is attendant on things precedent, but which is the primary 
leadercof efFefts. This motion is alfo at the fame time meafured, not indeed from any 
thing endued-with interval, for it would be ridiculous to fay that things which have a, 
more antient, nature and dignity, are meafured by things fubordipate, but it is incafnred 
from the temporal monad alone, which its progreflion is faid to evolve, and by a much 
greater priority from the demiurgu.y-and from eternity itfelf. With relation to eternity,. 
therefore, which is perfectly immovable;-time is faid to be moveable ; juft as if fome one 
ihould fay that foul is divifible about bodies, when confulered with relation to intellefr, 
not that it is this alone, but that when compared with intellect, it may appear to be fuch, 
though when, compared with a divifible efiSnce,. it is indivifible. Time, therefore, is 
moveable' not in-itfelf, but according to the participation from it which appears in motions, 
asad. By which they are- meafured and bounded;..juft as if it fihould be faid-that foul is 
divifible about bodies, fo far as there is a certain divifible participation of it about thefe 
of which it comprehends the caufe. For thus alfo time is moveable, as poffeffing the 
caufe of the energy externally proceeding from it, and which is divifibly apparent in 
motions, and-is feparated together with them. As motions, therefore, become temporal 
through participation, fo time is moveable, through being participated by motions. 

P. 499. 
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P. 499. JVhatner ideas, therefore, intelleB perceived by the dianoctic energy in animal 

itfef, 

The demiurgic wholenefs, fays Procius * (p. 266), weaves parts in conjunction with 
wholes, numbers with monads, and makes every part of the univerfe to be a wo/ld, 
and caufes a whole and a univerfe to fubfilt in a part. For the world is allotted this 
from its fimilitude to animal itfelf, becaufe animal itfelf is an entire monad and number, 
an all-perfect intelligible intellect, and a plenitude of intelligible caufes, which it 
generated l'o as to abide eternally in itfelf. For there is one multitude which abides 
in caufes, and another which proceeds and is dillributed ; fmee the demiurgus himfelf 
alfo gives fubfilk-nce to feme genera of gods in himfelf, and produces others from 
himfelf, into fecondary and third orders. His father Saturn likewife generates fo.ne 
divinities as paradigmatic caufes of fabrication abiding in himfelf, and others as demiur¬ 
gic caufes coordinated with wholes. And the grandfather of Jupiter, Heaven, contains 
fome divinities in, and feparates others from himfelf. Theologifts alfo manifeft thefe 
things by myftic names, fuch as concealment, abjorpticn, and the being educated by Fate. 
But by a great priority to thefe, intelligible intellect, the father of wholes, gene¬ 
rates fome caufes, and unfolds them into light, in himfelf, but produces others from 
himfelf; containing within his own comprehenfions, fuch as are uniform, whole, and 
all-perfect, but producing through difference into other orders fuch as are multiplied 
and divided. Since therefore every paternal order gives fubiillcnce to things after this 
manner, this world, which is an imitation of the intelligible orders, and is elevated to 
them, very properly contains one allnejs prior to partial animals, and another, that 
which receives its completion from them, and together with the former receives the 
latter, that it may be moll llmilar both to the demiurgic and paradigmatic caufe. 

With refpcT to animal itfelf, we have before faid what it is according to our opinion, 
and we lliall alfo now fay, that pf the intelligible extent, one thing is the higheft, united 

* Tlie beginning of the Commentary on this part c f the Timaeus i- unf irtv.natcly wanting in the original ;* 
and by a strange confusion, the words r.o.t r ryiry, which there form tite b: ginning, are connected with 
the comment on the preceding text, which comment is also imperfect; and what is still more strange, the 
part which is wanting to the completion of this preceding comment is to be found in p. 2,"0, beginning at 
the words ro $:■ uric!, line II. 
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and occult; another is the power of this, proceeding, and at the fame time abiding; and 
another, that which unfolds itfelf through energy, and exhibits the intelligible multi- 
tude which it contains. Of thefe alfo, the firft is intelligible being, the fecond intelli¬ 
gible life, and the third intelligible intellect. Animal itfelf, however, cannot be the firft 
being: for multitude is not there, nor the tetrad of ideas, but through its finglenefs and 
ineffable union it is called one by Plato. And, in fhort, animal itfelf is faid to participate 
of eternity, but the firft being participates of nothing, tmlefs fome one Ihould fay it par¬ 
ticipates of the one, which is itfelf a thing in every refpeCt deferving confideration. For 
may we not fay that what is above being itfelf, is even more excellent than this appella¬ 
tion the one ? But that is primarily one, which is not fuch according to participation. 
Animal itfelf, therefore, eannot be being itfelf, through the above-mentioned caufes. 
Neither can it be intelligible fife: for animal is fecondary to fife, and is faid to be animar 
by a participation of life. In Ihort, if animal itfelf were the fecond, eternity would be 
being; but this is impoffible: for being itfelf is one thing, and eternal being another; the 
former being the monad of being, and the latter the duad, having the ever connected 
with being. Befides the former is the caufe of being to all things, but the latter, of their 
permanency according to being. If therefore animal itfelf is neither the one being, nor 
being itfelf, nor that which is immediately pofterktr to this, for eternity is this, being 
intelligible power, infinite life; and whol'enefs itfelf, according to which every divine 
nature is at once a whole; fince this is the cafe, animal itfelf mull be the remaining third. 
For animat itfelf rmtft neceffarily in a certain refpeCt be intellect, fince the image of it 
entirely fubfifts with fenfe, but fcnfe is the image of intelleft ; fo that in that which is 
primarily animal, inteHeft will be primarily inherent. If therefore it is fecondary to 
life, it muft neceffarily fubfift according to intelligible intellect: for being intelligible, 
and an animal, as Plato fays, the mod beautiful of intelligibles, and only begotten, it 
will poffefs this order. Hence animal itfelf is intelligible intellect, comprehending the 
intellectual orders of the gods in itfelf, of which alfo it is collective, unific, and per¬ 
fective, being the tnoft beautiful boundary of intelligibles, unfolding their united and 
unknown eaufe to intellectual natures, exciting itfelf to all-various ideas and powers, and 
producing all the fecondary orders of the gods. Hence alfo Orpheus calls it the god 
Phanes, as unfolding into light the intelligible unities, and aferibes to Mm the forms of 
animals, becaufc the firft caufe of intelligible animals Ihines forth in him ; and multiform 
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ideas, becaufe he primarily comprehends intelligible ideas. He alfo calls him the key of 
intellect, becaufe he bounds the whole of an intelligible elfence, and conneftedly contains 
intelle&ual life. To this mighty divinity the demiurgus of the univerfe is elevated, be¬ 
ing liimfelf, indeed, as we have before faid, intellect, but an intellectual intellect, and 
particularly the caufe of intelleft. Hence he is faid to behold animal itfelfr for to behold 
is the peculiarity of the intelle&ual gods ; fince the tbeologijl * alfo denominates intelli¬ 
gible intellect eyelefs. Concerning this intellect therefore he fays. 

Love, eyeless, rapid, feeding in his breast. 

For the obje& of his energy is intelligible. But the demiurgus being intellect, is not 
a participated intellect f, that he may be the demiurgus of wholes, and that he may be 
able to look to animal itfelf. But being imparticipable, he is truly intellectual intelleft. 
And, indeed, through fimpie intelligence, he is conjoined with the intelligible, but 
through various intelligence, he haftens to the generation of fecondary natures. Plato, 
therefore, calls his intelligence vifiott, as being without multitude, and as fhining with in¬ 
telligible light; but he denominates his fecond energy diano'etic, as proceeding through 
fimpie intelligence to the generation of demiurgic works. And Plato indeed fays, that 
he looks to animal itfelf; but Orpheus, that he leap to and abjorbs it. Night j pointing it 
out to him: for through this goddefs, who is both intelligible and intelleSual, intellec¬ 
tual intelle£t is conjoined with the intelligible. You muft not however on this account 
fay, that the demiurgus looks to that which is external to himfelf: for this is not lawful 
to him; but that being converted to himfelf, and to the fountain of ideas which he 
contains, he is alfo conjoined with the monad of the all-various orders of forms. For 
fince we fay that our foul by looking to itfelf knows all things, and that things 
prior are not external to it, how is it poffible that the demiurgic intellect, by undemand¬ 
ing itfelf, Ihould notin a far greater degree furvey the intelligible world? For animal 
itfelf is alfo contained in him, though not monadically, but according to a certain divine 
number. Hence he is faid by theologifts, as we have obferved, to abforb the intelligible 

* Viz. Orpheus. 

f Viz. he is not an intellect consubsistent with son). 

♦ Night subsist* at the summit of that divine order which it denominated intelligible, and at the same 
time intellectual. 

g° d . 
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god, being himfelf intellectual', in confequence of containing the whole of an intelligible 
effence, formal divifions, and the intelligible number, which Plato indicating denomi¬ 
nates the ideas of the demiurgus, Juch and Jo many, by the former of thefe appellations 
manifefting the idioms of caufes, and by the latter Reparation according to number. 

If thefe things then fubfift after this manner, it is not proper to place an infinity of 
forms in intelligibles: for that which is definite is more allied to principles than the inde¬ 
finite ; and fir 11 natures are always more contrafted in quantity, but tranfcend in power 
natures pofterior to and proceeding from them. Nor mull we fay with fome, that ani¬ 
mal itfelf is feparate from the demiurgus, thus making the intelligible to be external to 
intellect: for we do not make that which is feen fubordinate to that which fees, that it 
may be external, but we affert that it is prior to it: and more divine intelligibles are un¬ 
derflood by fuch as are more various^ as being contained in them; fince our foul alfo 
entering into itfelf, is faid to difcover'all things, divinity and wifdom, as Socrates afferts. 
Animal itfelf therefore is prior and not external to the demiurgus. And there indeed 
all things fubfift totally and intelligibly, but in the demiurgus intellectually and feparately : 
for in him the definite caufes of the fun and moon prefubfift, and not one idea alone of 
the celeftial gods, which gives fubfiftence to all the celeftial genera. Hence the Oracles 
affert *, that his demiurgic energies burft about the bodies of the world like fwarms of 
bees: for a divine intellect evolves into every demiurgic multitude the total reparation of 
thefe energies in intellect. 

P. 499.— But thefe ideas are four, &c. 

As with refpeCt to demiurgic intelligence, a monad is the leader of intellectual mul¬ 
titude, and as with refpeft to paradigm, unical form fubfifts prior to number, in like man¬ 
ner difcourfe, the interpreter of divine concerns, (hadowing forth the nature of the things 
of which it is the meffenger, firft receives the whole of the thing known collectively, 
and according to enthufiaftic projection, but afterwards expands that which is convolved, 
unfolds the one intelligence through arguments, and divides that which is united ; con¬ 
formably to the nature of things, at one time interpreting their union, and at another 
their reparation, fince it is neither naturally adapted, nor is able to comprehend both 

* Viz. The Ch.ilti.i an Oracles. See the Parmenides. 
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thefe at once. Agreeably to this, the difcourfe of Plato firft divinely unfolds the whole 
number of intelligible ideas, and afterwards diftributes into parts the progreflions which 
this number contains : for there intelligible multitude is apparent, where the firft monads 
of ideas fubfilt. And that this is ufual with Plato we have before abundantly fhown. 
Defcending therefore from words to things, let us in the firft place fee what this tetrad 
itfelf of ideas is, and whence this number originates, and in the next place what the 
four ideas are, and how they fubfift in animal itfelf, whether fo as that its all perfect na¬ 
ture receives its completion from thefe, or after fome other manner, for by thus pro¬ 
ceeding we (hall difcover the divinely intelleftual conception of Plato. It is necelfary, 
however, again to recur to the above-mentioned deinonftrations, in which we faid that the 
firft, united, and moft fnnple intelligible eflence of the gods, proceeding fupernally from 
the unity of unities, but according to a certain mode which is ineffable and incomprehen- 
fible by all things, one part of this eflence ranks as the firft, is occult and paternal; but 
another part ranks as the fgcond, and is the one power,, and incomprehenfible meafure 
of wholes ; and the third part is that which has proceeded into energy and all various 
powers, and is at the fame time both paternal and fabricative. The firft of thefe alio is 
a monad, becaufe it is the fummit of the whole intelligible extent, and the fountain and 
caufe of divine numbers; but the fecond is a duad, for it both abides and proceeds as in 
intelligible genera, and has the ever connected with being and the third is the tetrad 
which is now inveftigated, which receives all the occult caufe of the monad, and unfolds 
in itfelf its unproceeding power. For fuch things as fubfift in the monad primarily, and 
with unproceeding union, the tetrad exhibits in a divided manner, now feparated accord¬ 
ing to number, and a production into fecondary natures. But fince the third poffeffes 
an order adapted to it, yet alfo entirely participates of the caufes prior to itfelf, it is not 
only the tetrad, but befides this which is (till greater, as a monad it is allotted a pater¬ 
nal, and as a duad a fabricative and prolific tranfcendency. So far therefore as it is 
called animal itfelf, it is the monad of the nature of all animals, intellectual, vital, and 
corporeal; but fo far as it comprehends at the fame time the male and female nature, it is 
a duad ; for thefe fubfift in an appropriate manner in all the orders of animals, in one 
way in the gods, in another in daemons, and in another in mortals ; but fo far as from 
this duad, it gives fubfiftence to the four ideas of animals in itfelf, it is a tetrad; for the 
fourfold fabrication of things proceeds according to thefe ideas, and the firft produftive 
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caufe of wholes is the tetrad. Plato therefore teaching this tetradic power of the para¬ 
digm, and the moft unical ideas of mundane natures, fays, that they are four, compre¬ 
hended in one animal itfelf. For there is one idea there, animal itfelf; and there is alfo 
a duad, viz. the female and the male, of, according to Plato, poffeffmg genera and fpecies: 
for he calls two of the ideas genera, viz. the intelleftual and the air-wandering, but the 
other two fpecies, as being fubordinate to thefe. There is alfo a tetrad ; and as far as to 
this, intelligible forms proceed into other produ&ive principles according to a different 
number. For according to every order there is an appropriate number, the leffer com¬ 
prehending more total ideas, but the more multiplied number fuch as are more partial; 
fmee more divine natures being contracted in quantity, poffefs a tranfcendency of power; 
and the forms of fecond natures are more multiplied than thofe prior to them; fuch as 
are intellectual more than intelligibles, fupermundane than intellectual, and mundane 
than fupermundane forms. Thefe then are the forms which proceed to an ultimate diftri- 
bution, juft as intelligibles receive the higheft union: for all progreffion diminiflies power 
and increafes multitude. If therefore Timaeus difeourfed about a certain intellectual or¬ 
der, he would have mentioned another number, as for inftance the hebdomadic or deca- 
die; but fince he fpeaks about the intelligible caufe of ideas, and which comprehends 
all fuch animals as are intelligible, he fays that the firft ideas are four. For there the 
tetrad fubfifts proceeding from the intelligible monad, and filling the demiurgic decad. 
For “ divine number, according to the Pythagorean hymn upon it, proceeds from the 
retreats of the undecaying monad, till it arrives at the divine tetrad, which produces the 
mother of all things, the univerfal recipient, venerable, placing a boundary about all things, 
undeviating and unwearied, which both immortal gods and earth-born men call the 
facred decad Here the uniform and occult caufe of beingf is called the undecaying 
monad, and the retreats of the monad : but the manifeftation of intelligible multitude, 
which the duad fubfiftmg between the monad and tetrad unfolds, is denominated the 
divine tetrad; and the world itfelf receiving images of all the divine numbers, fupemally 
imparted to it, is the decad: for thus we may' underftand thefe verfes looking to the 
fabrication of the world. And thus much concerning this tetrad. 

• The last line of these verses, viz. adavccroi re 6toi t kai ynytvtut avOpuiroi, is not in Proclus, but is added 
from the Commentaries of Syrianus on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, vs here alone it is to be found. 

t Viz. The summit of the intelligible triad, or superessential being. 
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In the next place, let us confider what the four ideas are, and what are the things to 
which they give fubfiftence : for there are diflerent opinions concerning this, fome efpe- 
cially regarding the words of Plato, aflerting that the progreffion is into gods, and the 
mortal genera, but others looking to things, that it is into gods, and the 
genera fuperior to man, becaufe thefe fubfifl prior to mortals, and it is necelfary that the 
uemiurgus fliould not immediately produce mortals from divine natures. Others again 
conjoin both thefe, and follow what is written in the Epinomis, that gods fubfifl in the 
heavens, daemons in the air, demigods in water, and men and other mortal animals in 
the earth. Such then being the diverfity of opinion among the interpreters, we admire 
indeed the lovers of things, but we (hall endeavour to follow our leader *. Hence we 
fay that the celeftial genus of gods comprehends all the celejlial genera, whether they are 
divine, angelic, or demoniacal; but the air-wandering, all fuch as are arranged in the air, 
whether gods, or their attendant daemons, or mortal animals that live in the air. Again, 
that the aquatic comprehends all the genera that are allotted water, and thofe natures 
that are nourifhed in water; and the pedeftrial, the animals that are dillributed about 
the earth, and that fubfilt and grow in the earth. For the demiurgus is at once the 
caufe of all mundane natures, and the common father of all things, generating the di¬ 
vine and demoniacal genera by and through himfelf alone, but delivering mortals to the 
junior gods, as they are able proximately to generate them. The paradigm alfo is not 
the caufe of fome, but by no means of other animals, but it pofleffes the moft total caufes 
of all things. 

It is alfo requifite to confider the propofed words in an appropriate manner, according 
to every order ; as, for inflance, the genus of gods arranged in the heavens, in one way, 
in thofe that are properly called gods, and in another, in the genera more excellent than 
man. For we fay that there are celeftial angels, daemons, and heroes, and that all thefe 
are called gods, becaufe the divine idiom has dominion over their eflential peculiarity. 
Again, we mull confider the winged and air-wandering kt one way in the aerial 
gods, in another in daemons, and in another in mortals. For that which is intellectual 
in the gods, is denominated winged ; that which is providential, air-wandering, as per¬ 
vading through all the fphere of the air, and connectedly containing the whole of in But 
in daemons, the winged fignffies rapidity of energy ; and the air-wandering indicates their 
being every where prefent, and proceeding through all things without impediment. 


Viz. Syxianus, the preceptor of Prod us. 
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And in mortals, the winged manifefts the motion through one organ of thofe nature! 
that alone employ the circular motion ; but the air-wandering , the all-various motion 
through bodies : for nothing hinders partial fouls that live in the air from pervading 
through it. Again, the aquatic in divine natures, indicates a goverrTment infeparable 
from water : and hence the oracle calls thefe gods water-walkert * ; but in the genera 
attendant on the gods, it fignifies that which is connective of a moift nature. And in¬ 
deed thefedeftrial, in one place, fignifies that which conneftedly contains the laft feat of 
things, and proceeds through it, in the fame manner as the terreftrid, that which ft ably 
rules over this feat, and is perfective of it through all-various powers and lives ; but in 
another place it fignifies the government at different times of different parts of the earth, 
through an appropriate motion. And thus much concerning the names. 

But from thefe things it may be inferred that intelligible animal itfelf is entirely dif¬ 
ferent from animal itfelf in the demiurgus; fmce the former has not definite ideas of 
mortal animals. For the demiurgus wilhing to aflimilate what the world contains to 
every thing in himfelf, produced mortal animals, that he might make the world all-per- 
fedl; but he comprehends the definite ideas of thefe, producing them from the immor¬ 
tal genera. He knows therefore mortal animals, and it is evident that he knows them 
formally, and he thinks fit that the junior gods, looking to him, and not to animal itfelf, 
fl .ould fabricate them, in confequence of containing in himfelf feparately the ideas of mor¬ 
tals and immortals. In animal itfelf, therefore, with refpeft to the aerial, or aquatic, 
or terreftrial, there was one idea of each of thefe, the caufe of all aerial, aquatic, or pe- 
deftrial animals, but they are divided in the demiurgus ; and fome are formal compre- 
henfions of immortal aerial, and others of mortal aerial animals; and after the fame 
manner with refpeCt to the aquatic and terreftrial genera. The formal multitude there¬ 
fore in animal itfelf, is not the fame with that in the demiurgus, as may be inferred from 
thefe arguments. 

We may alfo fee that Plato makes a divifion of thefe genera into monad and triad, 
(oppofing the fummit of the celeftial genus to the total genera,) and into two duads. For 
he denominates the celeftial and winged, genus, but the aquatic and pedeftrial, fpecies; the 

» Here, also by on unaccountable mistake, all that follows after the word water-walkers, 

which is in p. 2/0, and which ought immediately to follow this word, begins near the bottom of p. 2/2, at 
the words rzri Jr rwv rrofiWMy, &c. 
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latter poffefling an order fubordinate to the former, in the fame manner as fpecies to 
genus. It is likewife requifite to obferve that he omits the region of fire in thefe, becaufe 
the divine genus comprehends the fummit of fire. For of fublunary bodies, fire has not 
any proper region, but fubfifts according to mutation alone, always requiring the nou- 
lifhment of air and water. For its proper place, as fire, is on high : but neither is it 
there, fince it would be feen, being naturally vifible; nor can it arrive thither, being ex- 
tinguifhed by the furrounding air, which is diflimilar to it. If, therefore, it is requifite 
that there (hould be a wholenefs of fire, and that pofTeffing a form it fhould be fomewhere, 
and not alone confifl in being generated, and if there is no fuch fire under the moon, fire 
will alone fubfifl in the heavens, abiding fuch as it is, and always poffeffing its proper 
place. For a motion upwards * is not the property of fire when fubfifting according to 
nature, but is alone peculiar to fire when fubfifting contrary to nature. Thus alfo the 
Sacred Discourse of the Chaldxans conjoins things aerial with the lunar ratlings, 
attributing to fire the celeftial region, according to a divifion of the elements in the 
world. For the fire in generation is a certain defluxion of the celeftial fire, and is in the 
cavities of the other elements. There is not however a fphere of fire by itfelf, but the 
fummit of air imitates the purity of fupernal fire. And we denominate this fublunary 
fire, and call the region under the heavens the place of fire: for this is moll fimilar to 
the celeftial profundity, as the termination of air is to water, which is grofs and dark. 
But you fhould not wonder if the molt attenuated and pure fire will be in the fummits 
of air, as the molt grofs and turbid is in the bofom of the earth; not making this pure 
fire to be a wholenefs different from the whole air, but confidering it, being mofl attenu¬ 
ated, as carried in the pores of the air, which are mofl narrow. Hence it is not feen 
through two caufes; from not being diflinft from the air, and from confifling of the 
finalldl parts: fo that it does not refifl our fight in the fame manner as the light of vifi¬ 
ble objects. True fire, therefore, fubfifts in the heavens ; but of fublunary fire, that 
which is mofl pure, is in the air proximate to the celeftial regions, which Plato in the 
courfe of this Dialogue calls tether; and that which is mofl grofs, is contained in there- 
ceffes of the earth. 

* Agreeably to this, Plotinus observes, that every body, when in its proper place, is either at rest, or 
moves circular]/, 
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INTRODUCTION 


T o 

THE PARMENIDES. 


IT was the cuftom of Pythagoras and his followers, amongft whom Plato 
holds the molt diftinguifhed rank, to conceal divine myfteries under the veil 
of fymbols and figures ; to diftemble their wifdom againlt the arrogant boaft- 
ings of the Sophifts ; to jcft ferioufly, and fport in earneft. Hence, in the 
following moft important dialogue, uijder the appearance of a certain dia¬ 
lectic fport, and, as it were, logical difcuflion, Plato has delivered a complete 
fyftem of the profound and beautiful theology of the Greeks. For it is not 
to be fuppofed that he, who in all his other dialogues introduces difcuftions 
adapted to the character of the principal fpeaker, Ihould in this dialogue 
deviate from his general plan, and exhibit Parmenides, a venerable and aged 
philofopher, engaged in the puerile exercife of a merely logical deputation. 
Befides, it was ufual with the Pythagoreans and Plato to form an harmonious 
conjunction of many materials in one fubjeCt, partly in imitation of nature, 
and partly for the fake of elegance and grace. Thus, in the Phatdrus, Plato 
mingles oratory with theology; in the Timaus, mathematics with phyfics; 
and in the prefent dialogue, diale&ic with divine fpeculations. 

But the reader mull: not fuppofe that the dialectic of Plato is the lame 
with vulgar dialectic, which is converfant with opinion, and is accurately 
inveftigated in Ariftotle’s Topics: for the bufinefs of this firft of fciences, 
which at prefent is utterly unknown, is to employ definitions, divifions, ana- 
lyfations, and demonftrations, as primary fciences in the inveftigation of 
caufes ; imitating the progrelfions of beings from the firlt principle of things, 
and their continual converfion to it, as the ultimate objeCt of delire. “ But 
there are three energies,” fays Proclus ", “of this moft fcientific method : 

* In MSS. Comment, in Parmenidem, lib. i. 
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the firft of which is adapted to youth, and is ufeful for the purpofe of roufing 
their intellect, which is, as it were, in a dormant flate; for it is a true exer- 
cife of the eye of the foul in the fpeculation of things, leading forth through 
oppofite pofitions the effential impreffion of reafons which it contains, and 
confidering not only the divine path, as it were, which conducts to truth, 
but exploring whether the deviations from it contain any thing worthy of 
belief; and, lafllv, Simulating the all-various conceptions of the foul. But 
the Second energy takes place when intelledt refts from its former inveftiga- 
tions, as becoming moft familiar with the fpeculation of beings, and beholds 
truth itlelf firmly eftablifhed upon a pure and holy foundation. And this 
energy, according to Socrates, by a progreflion through ideas, evolves the 
whole of an intelligible nature, till it«rrives at that which is firfl; and this 
by analysing, defining, demonftrating, and dividing, proceeding upwards 
and downwards, till, having entirely inveftigated the nature of intelligibles, 
it raifes itfelf to a nature Superior to beings. But the Soul being perfedlly 
eftablifhed in this nature, as in her paternal port, no longer tends to a more 
excellent objedt of defire, as fhe has no-w arrived at the end of her Search : 
and you may fay that what is delivered in the Phasdrus and Sophifla is the 
employment of this energy, giving a twofold divifion to Some, and a four¬ 
fold to other operations of the dialectic art; and on this account it is affigned 
to Such as philofophize purely, and no longer require preparatory exercife, 
but nourifh the intelledl of their foul in pure intelledlion. But the third 
energy, which is exhibitive according to truth, purifies from twofold igno¬ 
rance when its reafons are employed upon men full of opinion ; and this is 
Spoken of in the Sophifla.” So that the dialedtic energy is triple, either 
fubfifting through oppofite arguments, or alone unfolding truth, or alone 
confuting falfehodd. 

Parmenides by means of this dialectic perfedls the conceptions of Socrates 
about ideas. For, as Proclus well obferves, the mode of difeourfe is every 
where obfletric, but does not confute ; and is explorative, but not defenfive. 
But it differs, confidered as Sometimes proceeding from on high to Such 
things as are laft, and fometimeS afeending from fenfible particulars to Such 
reafons as are accommodated to divine caufes; but, according to each of 
thefe, it elevates Socrates, calls forth his native conceptions concerning 
ideas, and caufes them to poffefs an expanded diftindtion. And in this re- 

fpeft. 
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fpe&, fays Proclus, Parmenides truly imitates the paternal caufe of the uni- 
verfality of things, who from the fupreme hypoftafis of all beings, preferves 
and perfects all things, and draws them upwards by his unknown and in¬ 
effable powers. 

With refpedt to the dramatic apparatus of this dialogue, it is necefTary to 
obferve, that the Athenians had two feftivals.in honour of Minerva; the 
former of which, on account of the greater preparation required in its cele¬ 
bration, was called the greater Panathenaia ; and the latter, on account of 
its requiring a lefs apparatus, was denominated the lejfer Panathenaia. The 
celebration of them, likewife, was diftinguifhed by longer and fhorter periods 
of time. In confequence, therefore, of the greater feftival taking place, 
facred to Minerva, Parmenides and Zeno came to Athens, Parmenides being 
the mafler, and Zeno his difciple ; but both of them Eleateans—and not 
only this, fays Proclus, but partakers of the Pythagoric dodtrine, according 
to the relation of Callimachus the hiftorian. Parmenides and Zeno, there¬ 
fore, in a place called the Ceramicus, beyond the walls of the city, and 
which was facred to the flatucs of the Gods, met with one Pythodorus, toge¬ 
ther with Socrates and many other Athenians, who came thither for the 
purpofe of hearing the writings of Zeno. The enfuing dialogue, which was 
the confequence of Zeno’s difeourfe, was afterwards related by Pythodorus 
to one Antiphon, the brother on the mother’s fide of Adimantus and Glaucus, 
who were the brothers of Plato, both from the fame father and mother; and 
the dialogue is fuppofed to be again related by Antiphon to Cephalus and 
his companions, in confequence of their foliciting Adimantus and Glaucus- 
to requeft Antiphon for the narration. 

Zeno, therefore, having read to the audience a book, in which he en¬ 
deavoured to exhibit the difficulties attending the doftrine which afferts the 
exigence of the many, and this in order to defend the favourite dogma of 
Parmenides, who called being, the one ; Socrates by no means oppofes his 
arguments, but readily admits the errors which muft enfue from fuppo- 
iing multitude to exifl, without participating the one. However, Socrates 
does not refl: here, but urges Zeno to a fpeculation of the one and the unities 
which fubliib in intelligible natures, not enduring to dwell on the contem¬ 
plation of the one which fenlibles contain : and this leads him to the invefti- 
gation of ideas in which the unities of things refide. After this Parmenides, 
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not in the lead contradicting Socrates, but completing the contemplation 
which he had begun, unfolds the entire doCtrine of ideas, introducing for 
this purpofe four queftions concerning them: whether they have a fubtift- 
ence ; of what things there are ideas, and of what not; what kind of beings 
they are, and what power they poffefs : and how they are participated by 
iubordinate natures. And this being difcufled, Parmenides afcends from 
*hence to the one which fubfifts above intelligibles and ideas, and adduces nine 
hypothefes concerning it; five, fuppofing the one to have a fubfiftence, and 
four, fuppofing it not to fubfift; accurately inveftigating, at the fame time, 
the confequences refulting from thefe hypothefes. But of this more here¬ 
after. 

With refpeS to ideas, though many invincible arguments may be adduced 
for their exiftence, the following appear to me remarkable for their perfpi- 
cuity and ftretigth. Diverfity of powers always indicates diverfity of ob¬ 
jects. But it is obvious to every one, that the power of intellect is different 
from the power of fenfe ; that which is fenfible, therefore, is one thing, and 
that which is intelligible another. And as intellect is fuperior to fenfe, fo is 
intelligible more excellent than that which is fenfible. But that which is 
fenfible has an exiftence ; and by a much greater reafon, therefore, that 
which is intelligible muft have a real fubfiftence. But intelligible is a cer¬ 
tain univerfal fpecies ; for univerfal reafon is always the object of intelli¬ 
gence. And hence there are fuch things as intelligible and common fpecies 
of things which we call ideas. 

Again, all corporeal natures fubfift in time; but whatever fubfifts in 
time is meafured by time ; and whatever is thus conditioned depends on time 
for the perfection of its being. But time is compofed of the part, prefent, 
and future. And if we conceive that any one of thefe periods is taken away 
from the nature with which it is connected, that nature muft immediately 
perifh. Time, therefore, is fo effentially and intimately united with the 
natures which it meafures, that their being, (uch as it is, depends on the 
exiftence of time. But time, as is evident, is perpetually flowing, and this 
in the moft rapid manner imagination can conceive. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that the natures to which it is fo effential muft fubfift in a manner 
equally tranfitory and flowing. As we cannot, therefore, affirm with propri¬ 
ety, of any part of time that it is, fince even before we can form the affertion 
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the prefent time is no more, fo with refpeS to all corporeal natures (from 
their fubfiftence in time), before we can fay that they exift, they lofe all 
identity of being. And hence no one of them is truly that which it is laid to 
be. On the contrary, truth is eternal and immutable : for, if any one (hould 
aflert that truth is not, he aflerts this either truly or falfely ; but if falfely, 
there is fuch a thing as truth; and if truly, then it is true that there is no 
fuch thing as truth. But if it is truly alferted, it can only be true through 
truth ; and, confequently, there is fuch a thing as truth, which muft alfo* 
be eternal and immutable. Hence, truth cannot fubfift in any thing mu¬ 
table ; for that which is fituated in a mutable nature is alfo changed in con¬ 
junction with it. But all corporeal natures are continually changed, and 
hence they are neither true, nor have a true exiftence. If, therefore, the 
forms of bodies are imperfeCt, they are not the firfl forms; for whatever 
ranks as firft is perfect and entire, fince the whole reafon of every nature is 
eftablifhed in that which is firft. There are, therefore, certain forms above 
thefe, perfeCt, primary, and entire, and which are not indigent of a 
fubjeCt. 

But if the forms of bodies are not true, where do the true forms fubfift ? 
Shall we fay nowhere ? But in this cafe falfehood would be more powerful 
than truth, if the former pofiefled, and the latter had no, fubfiftence. But 
this is impoffible. For that which is more powerful derives its power from 
truth; fince, unlefs it was truly more powerful, it would not be that which 
it is faid to be. But, indeed, without the prefence of truth, the forms which 
are faid to be falfe could not fubfift; for they would no longer be what thev 
are, unlefs it was true that they are falfe. True fpecies, therefore, have a 
fubfiftence fomewhere. But does not our foul poflefs truer fpecies than 
thofe which are the objects of fenfible infpeCtion, by which it judges, con¬ 
demns, and corrects them, and underftands how far they depart from, and 
in what refpeCt they agree with, fuch forms as are true ? But he who does 
not behold true forms, can by no means make a comparifon between them 
and others, and rectify the inaccuracy of the one by the accurate truth of 
the other. For the foul, indeed, correCts the vifible circle, when it does not 
touch a plane in one point only ; approves or condemns every artificial 
ftruClure and mufical modulation ; and judges concerning the goodnefs or 
depravity, utility or detriment, beauty or deformity,, of every objeCl in na¬ 
ture. 
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ture. The foul, therefore, pofTeffes truer forms, by which fhe judges of 
corporeal natures. But neither are thefe forms in the foul firfl forms, for 
they are movable ; and thougli not fubfifting in place, yet they have a dift. 
curfive proceffion through the intervals of time. Nor do they always exift 
in energy ; for the foul does not always energize through them. Nor do 
they fubfift in a total but in a partial intellect. For as the foul is not total 
intellect, on account of its felf-motive nature, fo the intellect which is in 
foul is not a total and firft: intellect, but fuffers a remiflion of intellectual union, 
from its connection with the difcurfive energies of foul. There is, there-, 
fore, above foul, and that intellect which is a part of foul, a certain firft in¬ 
tellect, in itfelf entire and perfectly complete, in which the firft and moft 
true fpecies of all things are contained, and which have a fubfiftence inde¬ 
pendent of time, place, and motion. And this firft intellect is no other than 
that vital nature mrotuov, or animal itfelf, in which Plato in the Tim re us 
reprefents the artificer of the univerfe contemplating the ideas of things, 
and fabricating the machine of the world according to this all-beautiful 
exemplar. 

Again, the artificer of the univerfe moft be a God. Every God operates 
efTentially, or produces from his effence that which he produces, becaufe 
this is the moft perfect mode of production. Every thing which operates 
efTentially produces an image of itfelf. He, therefore, who fabricated the 
univerfe, fabricated it an image of itfelf. But if this be the cafe, he contains 
in himfelf paradigmatically the caufes of the univerfe : and thefe caufes are 
ideas. To which we may add, that the perfeCi muft neceffarily antecede 
the imperfect; unity, multitude; the indivifible, the divifible; and that 
which abides perpetually the fame, that which fubfifts in uuceaftng muta¬ 
tion. From all which it follows, that things do not originate from bafer 
natures, but that they end in thefe; and that they commence from natures 
the moft perfect, the moft beautiful, and the beft. For it is not poffible that 
our intellect flrould be able to apprehend things properly equal, fimilar, 
and the like, and that the intellect of the artificer of the univerfe fhould not 
contain in itfelf the efTentially equal, juft, beautiful, and good, and, in fliort, 
every thing which has a univerfal and perfect fubfiftence, and which, from 
its refidence in deity, forms a link of that luminous chain of fubftances to 
which we very properly give the appellation of ideas. 
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The following additional arguments in defence of the Platonic dodtrine 
of ideas are given for the fake of the liberal and Platonic reader. The 
whole is nearly extradled from the MS. Commentary of Proclus on the 
Parmenides. 

This vifible world is either felf-fubfiflent, or it derives its fubfiflence from 
a fuperior caufe. But if it is admitted to be felf-fubfiflent, many abfurd 
confequences will enfue : for it is neceffary that every thing felf-fubfiflent 
fliould be impartible; becaufe every thing which makes and every thing 
which generates is entirely incorporeal. For bodies make through incor¬ 
poreal powers; fire by heat, and fnow by coldnefs. But if it is neceffary 
that the maker fhould be incorporeal, and in things felf-fubfiflent the fame 
thing is the maker and the thing made, the generator and the thing gene¬ 
rated, that which is felf-fubfiflent will be perfedlly impartible. But the 
world is not a thing of this kind : for every body is every W'ay divifible, 
and confequently is not felf-fubfiflent. Again : every thing felf-fubfiflent is 
alfo felf-energetic. For, as it generates itfelf, it is by a much greater 
priority naturally adapted to energize in itfelf, fince to make and to gene¬ 
rate are no other than to energize. But the world is not felf-motive, becaufe 
it is corporeal. No body, therefore, is naturally adapted to be moved, and at 
the fame time to move according to the whole of itfelf. For neither can the 
whole at the fame time heat itfelf, and be heated by itfelf: for, becaufe it is 
heated, it will not yet be hot, in confequence of the heat being gradually 
propagated through all its parts; but, becaufe it heats, it will poffefs heat, 
and thus the fame tiling will be, and yet not be, hot. As, therefore, it is 
impofiible that any body can move itfelf according to internal change, 
neither can this be effedled by any other motion. And, in fhort, every cor¬ 
poreal motion is more fimilar to paffion than to energy; but a felf-motive 
energy is immaterial and impartible: fo that, if the world is corporeal, it 
will not be felf-motive. But, if not felf-motive, neither will it be felf-fub¬ 
fiflent. And if it is not felf-fubfiflent, it is evident that it is produced by 
another caufe. 

For, again, that which is not felf-fubfiflent is twofold, viz. it is either 
better than, or inferior to, caufe. And that which is more excellent than 
caufe as is the ineffable principle of things, has fomething poflerior to 

1 This is demonflrated by Proclus in his Elements of Theology. 
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itfelf, fuch as is a felf-fubfiftent nature. But that which is fubordinate to 
caufe is entirely fufpended from a lelf-fubfiftent caufe. It is ncceffary, 
therefore, that the world (hould fubfift from another more excellent caufe. 
But, with rcfpeft to this caufe, whether does it make according to free will 
and the reafonitig energy, or produce the univerfe by its very efTence ? for, 
if according to free will, its energy in making will be unftable and ambi¬ 
guous, and will fubfift differently at different times. The world, there¬ 
fore, will be corruptible : for that which is generated from a caufe moving 
differently at different times is mutable and corruptible. But, if the 
caufe of the univerfe operated from reafoning and inquiry in producing 
the world, his energy could not be fpontaneous and truly his own; but 
his effetice would be fimilar to that of the artificer, who does not derive 
his produdtions from himfelf, but procures them as fomething adventitious 
by learning and inquiry. Hence we infer that the world is eternal, and 
that its maker produced it by his very efTence ; for, in fhort, every thing 
which makes according to free will has alfq the effential energy. Thus, our 
foul, which energizes in many things according to free will, imparts at the 
fame time life to the body by its very efTence, which life does not depend 
on our free will: for, otherwife, the animal from every adverfe circumflance 
would be diffolved, the foul on fuch occafions condemning its affociation 
with the body. But not every thing which operates from its very efTence 
has alfo another energy according to free will. Thus, fire heats by its very 
efTence alone, but produces nothing from the energy of will; nor is this- 
effected bv fnow, nor, in fhort, by any body, fo far as body. If, therefore, 
the effential energy is more extended than that of free will, it is evident 
that it proceeds from a more venerable and elevated caufe : and’ this very 
properly ; for the creative energy of natures that operate from their very 
effence is unattended with anxiety. But it is elpecially neceffary to con¬ 
ceive an energy of this kind in divine natures ; fmee we alfo then live more 
free from anxiety, and with greater eafe, when our life is divine, or accord¬ 
ing to virtue. If, therefore, there is a caufe of the univerfe operating from 
his very effence, he is that primarily which his produdtion is fecondarily ; 
and that which he is primarily he imparts in a f’econdary degree to his pro- 
dudlion. Thus, fire both imparts heat to fomething elfe, and is itlelf hot; 
and foul imparts life, and poffcffes life : and this reafoning will be found to 

be 
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be true in every thing which operates effentially. The caufe of the uni¬ 
verfe, therefore, fabricating from his very effence, is that primarily which 
the world is fecOndarily. But, if the w orld is full of all-various forms, 
thefe will fubfilt primarily in the caufe of the world: for it is the fame 
caufe which gave fubfiftence to the fun and moon, to man and horfe. Thefe, 
therefore, are primarily in the caufe of the world ; another fun befides the 
apparent, another man, and, in a fimilar manner, every other form. There 
are, therefore, forms prior to fenfibles, and demiurgic caufes of the pheno¬ 
mena pre-fubfifting in the one caufe of the univerfe. 

But if any one Ihould fay that the world has indeed a caufe, yet not pro¬ 
ducing, but final, and that thus all things arc orderly difpofed with relation to 
this caufe, it is fo far well indeed, that they admit the good to pretide over 
the univerfe. But, it may be alked, whether does the world receive any 
thing from this caufe, or nothing according to defire ? for, if nothing, the 
defire by which it extends itfelf towards this caufe is vain. But if it receives 
fomething from this caufe, and this caufe not only imparts good to the 
world, but imparts it effentially, by a much greater priority, it wilt be the 
caufe of exigence to the univerfe, that it may impart good to it effentially ; 
and thus he will not only be the final, but the producing caufe of the univerfe. 

In the next place, let us direCt our attention to the phaenomena, to things 
equal and unequal, fimilar and diffimilar, and all fuch fenfible particulars as 
are by no means truly denominated : for where is there equality in fenfibles 
which are mingled with inequality ? where fimilitude in things filled with 
diffimilitude? where the beautiful among things of which the fubjeft isbafe? 
where the good in things in which there is capacity and the imperfedl ? Each 
of thefe fenfible particulars, therefore, is not that truly which it is faid to be : 
for, how can things, the nature of which confifts in the impartible and in pri¬ 
vation of interval, fubfill perfectly in things partible, and endued with in¬ 
terval ? But our foul is able, both to conceive and generate things far more 
accurate and pure than the phaenomena. Hence, it corredls the apparent 
circle, and points out how far it falls Ihort of the perfectly accurate. And 
it is crident that in fo doing it beholds another form more beautiful and 
more perfect than this: for, unlefs it beheld fomething more pure, it could 
not fay that this is not truly beautiful, and that is not in every refped equal. 
If, therefore, a partial foul fuch as ours is able to generate and contemplate 
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in itfelf things more perfeft than the phenomena, fuch as the accurate- 
fphere and circle, the accurately beautiful and equal, and, in a fimilar man¬ 
ner, every other form, but the caufe of the univerfe is neither able to gene¬ 
rate, nor contemplate, things more beautiful than the phenomena, how is 
the one the fabricator of the univerfe, but the other of a part of the univerfe? 
For a greater power is effettive of things more pcrfeft, and a more imma¬ 
terial intelledt contemplates more excellent fpeftacles. The maker of the 
world, therefore, is able both to generate and underftand forms much more 
accurate and perfect than the phenomena. Where, then, does he generate, 
and where does he behold them ? Evidently, in himfelf: for he contemplates 
himfelf. So that, by beholding and generating himfelf, he at the fame time 
generates in himfelf, and gives fubfiftence to forms more immaterial and 
more accurate than the phenomena* 

In the third place, if there is ho caufe of the univerfe, but all things are 
from chance, how are all things coordinated to each other, and how do 
things perpetually fubfift ? And whence is it that all things are thus gene¬ 
rated according to nature with a frequency of fubfiflence ? for whatever 
originates from chance does not fubfift frequently, but feldom.. But if there 
is one caufe, the fource of coordination to all things, and this caufe is igno¬ 
rant of itfelf, muft there not be fome nature prior to this, which, by know¬ 
ing itfelf, imparts being to this caufe ? for it is impoffible that a nature 
which is ignorant fhould be more excellent than that which has a knowledge 
of itfelf. If, therefore, this caufe knows itfelf, it is evident that, knowing 
itfelf to be a caufe, it muft alfo know the things of which it is the caufe; 
fo that it will alfo comprehend the things which it knows. If, therefore, 
intellect is the caufe of the univerfe, it alfo coordinated all things to each 
other : for there is one artificer of all things. But the univerfe is various, 
and all its parts do not participate either of the fame dignity or order. Who 
is it then that meafures the dignity of thefe, except the power that gave 
them fubfiftence? Who diftributed every thing in a convenient order, and 
fixed it in its proper feat—the fun here, and there the moon, the earth 
here, and there the mighty heaven—except the being by whom thefe were, 
produced ? Who gave coordination to all things* and produced one har- 
Biony from all, except the power who imparted to every thing its effence and 
nature ? If, therefore, he orderly dilpofed all things, he cannot be ignorant 
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of the order and rank which every thing maintains in the univerfe ; for to 
operate in this manner would be the province of irrational nature, and not 
of a divine caufe, and would be the charadleriftic of neceffity, and not of 
intelleflual providence. Since, if, intellectually perceiving himfelf, he knows 
himfelf, but knowing himfelf and the effence which he is allotted, he knows 
that he is an immovable caufc, and the objeCt of defire to all things, he will 
alfo know the natures to which he is defirable: for he is not defirable from 
accident, but effentially. He will therefore either be ignorant of what he is 
effentially, or, knowing this, he will alfo know that he is the objeCt of 
defire ; and, together with this, he will know that all things defire him, and 
what the natures are by which he is defired : for, of two relatives, to know 
one definitely, and the other indefinitely, is not the charaCleriftic of fcience, 
and much lels of intelleClual perception. But, knowing definitely the things 
by which he is defired, he knows the caufes of them, in confequence of be¬ 
holding himfelf, and not things of a pofterior nature. If, therefore, he 
does not in vain poffefs the caufes of all things, he muft neceffarily, accord¬ 
ing to them, bound the order of all things, and thus be of all things the im¬ 
movable caufe, as bounding their order by his very effence. 

But whether fhall we fay that, becaufe he defigned to make all things, he 
knew them, or, becaufe he underftands all things, on this account he gave 
fubfiftence to all things ? But if, in confequence of defigning to make all 
things, he knows all things, he will polfefs inward energy, and a converfion 
to himfelf fubordinate to that which proceeds outwardly, and his knowledge 
of beings will fubfifi: for the fake of things different from himfelf. But if 
this is abfurd, by knowing himfelf he will be the maker of all things. And, 
if this be the cafe, he will make things external fnnilar to thofe which he 
contains in himfelf; for fuch is the natural order of things, that externally 
proceeding fhould be fulpendcd from inward energy, the whole world from 
the all-perfeCl monad of ideas, and the parts of the vifible univerfe from 
monads which are feparated from each other. 

In the fourth place, we lay that man is generated from man, and from 
every thing its like. After what manner, therefore, are they generated? 
for you will not fay that the generation of thefe is from chance i for neither 
nature nor divinity makes any thing in vain. But, if the generation of men 
is not from chance, whence is it ? You will fay, It is evidently from feed. 

Let 
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Let it then be admitted, that man is from feed ; but feed poffeffes productive 
powers ill capacity, and not in energy. For, fincc it is a body, it is not 
naturally adapted to poffefs productive powers impartibly and in energy : 
for every where a fubfiftence in energy precedes a fubfiftence in capacity : 
fince, being imperfect, it requires the afliftance of fomething elfe endued with 
a perfective power. This fomething elfe you w ill fay is the nature of the 
mother; for this perfects and fafhions the offspring by its productive powers. 
For the apparent form of the mother does not make the infant, but nature, 
which is an incorporeal power and the principle of motion. If, therefore, 
nature changes the productive powers of feed from capacity to a fubliltence 
in energy, nature muft herfelf poffefs thefe productive powers in energy. 
Hence, being irrational and without imagination, the is at the fame time 
the caufe of phytical reafons. As the nature of man, therefore, contains 
human productive powers, does hot alfo nature in a lion contain thofe of the 
lion; as, for inttance, the reafons or productive powers of the head, the 
hair, the feet, and the other parts of the lion ? Or, whence, on fhedding a 
tooth, does another grow in its place, unlefs from an inherent power which 
is able to make the teeth ? How, likewife, does it at the lame time make 
bone and flefh, and each of the other parts ? for the fame thing energizing 
according to the fame would not be able to fafhion fuch a variety of orga¬ 
nization. But does not nature in plants alfo poffefs productive powers as well 
as in animals ? or fliall we not fry that, in thefe likewife, the order of gene¬ 
ration and the lives of the plants evince that they are perfected from orderly 
caufes ? It is evident, therefore, from the fame realbning, that the natures 
of thefe alfo comprehend the apparent productive powers. Let us then 
afcend from thefe to the one nature of the earth, which generates whatever 
breathes and creeps on its furface, and which by a much greater priority 
contains the productive powers of plants and animals. Or whence the ge¬ 
neration of things from putrefaction ? (for the hypothefis of the experiment- 
aliffs is weak and futile.) Whence is it that different kinds of plants grow 
in the fame place, without human care and attention ? Is it not evident that 
it is from the whole nature of the earth, containing the productive powers 
of all thefe in herfelf? And thus proceeding, we fhall find that the nature 
in each of the elements and celeftial fpheres comprehends the productive 
powers of the animals which it contains. And if from the celeftial fpheres 

we 



we afcend to the nature of the univerfe itfelf, we may alio inquire refpeding 
this, whether it contains forms or not, and we lhall be compelled to confefs, 
that in this alio the productive and motive powers of all things are contained : 
for whatever is perfected from inferior fubfifts in a more excellent and per¬ 
fect manner from more univerfal natures. The nature of the univerfe, there¬ 
fore, being the mother of all things, comprehends the productive powers of 
all things ; for, otherwife, it would be abfurd that art, imitating natural 
reafons, fhould operate according to productive principles, but that nature 
herfelf (hould energize without reafons, and without inward meafures. But, 
if nature contains productive principles, it is necelfary that there Ihould be 
another caufe prior to nature, which is comprehenfive of forms ; for nature 
verging to bodies energizes in them, juft as if we Ihould conceive an artift 
verging to pieces of timber, and inwardly, by various operations, reducing 
them to a certain form : for thus nature, merged together with and dwell¬ 
ing in corporeal malles, infpires them with her productive powers and with 
motion ; fince things which are moved by others require a caufe of this kind, 
a caufe which is properly irrational indeed, that it may not depart from 
bodies, which cannot l'ublift without a caufe continually reliding with them, 
but containing the productive powers of bodies, that it may be able to pre- 
ferve all things in their proper boundaries, and move every thing in a conve¬ 
nient manner. Nature, therefore, belongs to other things, being merged 
in, or coordinated with, bodies. But it is requifne that the moft principal 
and proper caufe Ihould be exempt from its productions : for, by how much 
more the maker is exempt from the thing made, by fo much the more per¬ 
fectly and purely will he make. And, in flinrt, if nature is irrational, it 
requires a leader. There is, therefore, fomething prior to nature, whicR con¬ 
tains productive powers, and fro.m which it is requifite that every thing in 
the world (hould be fufpended. Hence, a knowledge of generated natures 
will fublift in the caufe of the world more excellent than the knowledge 
which we pofl'efs; fo tar as this caufe not only knows, but gives fubfiftence 
to, all things ; but we poffels knowledge alone. But if the demiurgic caufe 
of the univerfe knows all things, if he beholds them externally, he will 
again be ignorant of himfeh, and will be fubortlinate to a partial foul; but, 
if he beholds them in himlclf, he will contain in himlelf all forms, intel¬ 
lectual and gnoftic. 
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In the fifth place, things produced from an immovable caufe are im¬ 
movable and without mutation ; but things produced from a movable caufe 
are again movable and mutable, and fubfift differently at different times. If 
this be the cafe, all fuch things as are eflentially eternal and immutable mu ft 
be the progeny of an immovable caufe ; for, if from a movable caufe, they 
will be mutable ; which is impoffible. Are riot, therefore, the form of man 
and the form of horfe from a caufe, if the whole world fubfifls from a caufe ? 
From what caufe, therefore? Is it from an immovable or from a movable 
caufe ? But if from a movable caufe, the human fpecies will fome time 
or other fail; fince every thing which fubfifts from a movable caufe ranks 
among things which are naturally adapted to perifli. We may alfo make 
the fame inquiry refpedting the fun and moon, and each of the ftars : for, 
if thefe are produced from a movable caufe, in thefe alfo there will be a 
mutation of eflence. But if thefe, and all fuch forms as eternally fubfift in 
the univerfe, are from an immovable caufe, where does the immovable 
caufe of thefe fubfift? For it is evidently not in bodies, fince every natural 
body is naturally adapted to be moved. It therefore fubfifts proximately in 
nature. But nature is irrational; and it is requifite that caufes properly fo 
called fhould be intelleftual and divine. Hence, the immovable caufes of 
thefe forms fubfift primarily in intelledl, fecondariiy in foul, in the third gra¬ 
dation in nature, and laftly in bodies. For all things either fubfift appa¬ 
rently or unapparently, either feparate or infeparable from bodies; and if 
feparate, either immovably according to eflence and energy, or immovably 
according to eflence, but movablv according to energy. Thofe things, there¬ 
fore, aie properly immovable, which are immutable both according to eflence 
and energy, fuch as are intelligibles ; but thofe poflefs the l'econd rank which 
are immovable indeed according to effiyice, but movable according to 
energy, and fuch are fouls : in the third place, things unapparent indeed, 
but infeparable from the phenomena, are fuch as belong to the empire of 
nature; and thofe rank in the laft place which are apparent, fubfift in fen- 
fibles, and are divifible: for the gradual fubjedlion of forms proceeding as far 
as to fenfibles ends in thefe. 

In the fixth place, let us fpeculate after another manner concerning the 
fubfiftence of forms or ideas, beginning from demonftrations themfelves. 
For Ariftotle has proved in his Laft Analytics, and all fcientific men muft 
9 confefs, 
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confefs, that demonftrations are entirely from things which have a priority 
of fubfiftence, and which are naturally more honourable. But if the things 
from which demonftrations confift are univerlals, (for every demonftration is 
from thefe),—hence, thefe muft be caufes to the things which are unfolded 
from them. When, therefore, the aftronomer fays, that the circles in the 
heavens bife& each other, fince every greateft circle bifects its like, whether 
does he demonftrate or not ? For he makes his conclufion from that which 
is univerfal. But where (hall we find the caufes of this fedtion of circles in 
the heavens which are more univerfal than the circles? For they will not 
be in bodies, fince every thing which is in body is divifible. They muft, 
therefore, refide in an incorporeal elfence ; and hence there muft be forms 
which have a fubfiftence prior to apparent forms, and which are the caufes 
of fubfiftence to thefe, in confequence of being more univerfel and more 
powerful. Science, therefore, compels us to admit that there are univertal 
forms, which have a fubfiftence prior to particulars, are more eflfential and 
more caufal, and from which the very being of particulars is derived. 

By afeending from motion we may alfo after the lame manner prove the 
exiftence of ideas. Every body from its own proper nature is alter-motive, 
or moved by another, and is indigent of motion externally derived. But the 
firft, moll: proper and principal motion is in the power which moves the 
mundane wholes: for he poflfefles the motion of a mover, and body the 
motion of that which is moved, and corporeal motion is the image of that 
which pre-fubfifts in this power. For that is perfect motion becaufe it is 
energy ; but the motion in body is imperfect energy : and the imperfect de¬ 
rives its fubfiftence from the perfect. 

From knowledge alfo we may perceive the neceflity of the lame conclu¬ 
fion. For laft knowledge is that of bodies, whether it be denominated 
fenlible or imaginable : for all fiich knowledge is deftitute of truth, and does 
not contemplate any thing univerfal and common, but beholds all things 
inverted with figure, and all things partial- But more perfedt knowledge is 
that which is without figure, which is immaterial, and which fubfifts by 
itfelf, and from itfelf; the image of which is fenle, fince this is imperfedl 
knowledge, fubfifting in another, and not originating from itfelf. If, there¬ 
fore, as in motion, fo alfo in knowledge and in life, that which participates, 
that which is participated, and that which is imparticipable, are different 
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From each other, there is alfo the fame reafoning with refpetft to other forms. 
For matter is one thing, the form which it contains another, and ftill different 
from either is the feparate form. For God and Nature do not make things 
imperfedt which fubfift in fomething different from themfelves, and which 
have an obfcure and dcbile exigence, but have not produced things perfeff, 
and which fubfift from themfelves ; but by a much greater priority they have 
given fubfiftence to thefe, and from thefe have produced things which are 
participated by, and merged in, the darknefs of matter. 

But if it be requifite fummarily to relate the caufe that induced the Pytha¬ 
goreans and Plato to adopt the hypotbefis of ideas, we muft fay, that all 
thefe vifible natures, celeftial and fublunary, are either from chance, or fub¬ 
fift from a caufe. But that they fhould be from chance is impoffible : for 
things more excellent will fubfift in things fubordinate, viz. intelledf, reafon, 
and caufe, and that which proceeds from caufe. To which we may add, as 
Ariftotle obferves, that prior to caufes according to accident, it is requifite 
that there fhould be things which have an effential fubfiftence ; for the acci¬ 
dental is that in which the progreflions of thefe are terminated. So that a 
fubfiftence from caufe will be more antient- than a fubfiftence from chance, 
if the moft divine of things apparent are the progeny of chance. But if 
there is a caufe of all things, there will either be many uneonjoined caufes, 
or one caufe; but if many, wc fhall not be able to aflign to what it is owing 
that the world is one, fince there will not be one caufe according to which, 
all things are coordinated. It will alfo be abfurd to fuppofe that this caufe 
is irrational. For, again, there will be fomething among things pofteriof 
better than the caufe of all things, viz. that which, being within the uni- 
Verfe, and a part of the whole, operates according to reafon and knowledge, 
and yet derives this prerogative from an irrational caufe. But if this caufe 
is rational and knows itfelf, it will certainly know itfelf to be the caufe of 
all; or, being ignorant of this, it will be ignorant of its own nature. But 
if it knows that it is effentially the caufe of the ur.iverfe, it will alfo defi¬ 
nitely know that of which it is the caufe ; for, that which definitely knows 
the one will alfo definitely know the other. Hence, he will know every 
thing which the univerfe contains, and of which he is the caufe •„ and if this 
be the cafe, beholding himfelf, and knowing himfelf, he knows things pof- 
terior to himfelf. By immaterial reafons, therefore, and forms, he knows 
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the mundane reafons and forms from which the univerfe confifls, and the 
univerfe is contained in him as in a caufe feparate from matter. This, 
Proclus adds, was the doCtrine of the Eleatic Zeno, and the advocates for 
ideas : nor did thefe men alone, fays he, form conceptions of this kind re- 
fpe&ing ideas, but their doCtrine was alfo conformable to that of the theo¬ 
logies. For Orpheus fays, that after the abforption of Phanes in Jupiter all 
things were generated : fince prior to this the caufes of all mundane natures 
fubfifted unitedly in Phanes, but fecondarily and with feparation in the 
demiurgus of the univerfe. For there the fun and the moon, heaven it- 
felf, and the elements, Love the fource of union, and in fihort all things, 
were produced : for there was a natural conflux, lays Orpheus, of all things 
in the belly of Jupiter. Nor did Orpheus flop here; but he alfo delivered 
the order of demiurgic forms through which fenfible natures were allotted 
their prefent diftribution. Proclus further adds : The Gods alfo have 
throught fit to unfold to mankind the truth refpedling ideas; and have de¬ 
clared what the one fountain is whence they proceed; where ideas firfl fub- 
fifl in full perfection; and how in their progreflion they aflimilate all things, 
both wholes and parts, to the Father of the univerfe. What Proclus here 
alludes to is the following Chaldaic Oracle : 

Novf 7 rarpog £ppci?pi(rs ycvjirzg axpaSt fEouXy 
Xlappopipoiig t^c-ag' Trriytig A- : piag aTTOTTzcttrai 
JZljcdopm' mxrpoQev yap sqv jSovAtjrf Tikog ts. 

AX A’ epspurSgcav votpw irvpi pc iprfiuirai 
E ig uAAag vospag' xoirpu yap am% vroKvpoppp 
JlpouQyjXzv vapev iv'zo'j atpQncv, cv Kara xocrpoy 
l%vog msiyop&og pcplpr/g psra xotrpcg 
Xlavroiaig il;aig K-yapicppycg, uv pta cnjyri, 
tjg poiZfivnai p'pepttrpsmi aXAat carAr/Tai, 

Ptiynpaai x,o<rpou 7 rspi crupaoTv, ai 7 rspi xohTrovg 
Xpsp^aXievg (rpyp^ro'ty 10 imjiui <pop:ovrai, 

Tpcmcvtri 7 rspi r aptpi zrapa <r%fJsv aXAlfi/g aXXv, 

E noiai icspxi Tzrr/r^ irarpm'/jg onto, crcXv 
Apcmopnxi 7:11 peg a'/leg axoipr/Tcu yjpmcv, axpv, 
hp%tyoycvg tisotg crpury crarpog eSAvite Tag 5 e 
A UTOTsAqg 7 i yyg* 
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i. e. “ The 
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i. e. “ The intellect of the Father made a crafhing nolle, underftanding 
with unwearied counfel omniform ideas. But with winged fpeed they 
leaped forth from one fountain : for both the counfel and the end were from 
the Father. In confequence, too, of being allotted an intelle&ual fire,, 
they are divided into other intellectual forms: for the king previoufly 
placed in the multiform world an intellectual incorruptible impreffion, the 
veftige of which haftening through the world, caufes it to appear inverted 
with form, and replete with all-various ideas of which there is one fountain. 
From this fountain other immenfe diftributed ideas rurti with a crafhing 
noife, burfting forth about the bodies of the world, and are borne albng its 
terrible bofoms like fwarms of bees. They turn themfelves, too, on all' 
fides, and nearly in all directions. They are intellectual conceptions 
from the paternal fountain, plucking abundantly the flower of the fire of 
fleeplefs time. But a felf-perfect fountain pours forth primogenial ideas 
from the primary vigour of the Father.”' 

Through thefe things, fays Proclus, the Gods have clearly fhown where 
ideas fubfift, who the divinity is that comprehends the one fountain of thefe, 
and that from this fountain a multitude proceeds. Like wife, how the 
world is fabricated according to ideas; that they are motive of all' mundane 
iyftems ; that, they are eflentially intellectual; and that they are all-various 
according; to their charaCteriftics, 

If, therefore, he adds,, arguments perfuade us to.admit the hypothefis re- 
fpeCling ideas, and the wife unite in the fame defign, viz. Plato, Pythagoras,, 
and Orpheus, and the Gods clearly bear witnefs to thefe,. we fhould but 
little regard fophirtical arguments, which are confuted by themfelves, and.: 
aflert nothing fcientific, nothing fane. For the Gods have manifeftly de¬ 
clared that they are conceptions of the Father: for they abide in his in¬ 
telligence. They have likewife afTerted that they proceed to the fabri¬ 
cation of the world'; for the crafhing noife fignifies their progreffion ;—that 
they ate omniform, as comprehending the caufes of all divifible natures ; that 
from fontal ideas others proceed,, which are allotted the fabrication of the 
world, according to its parts, and which are faid to be fimilar to fwarms of 
bees; and laftly, that they, are generative of fecondary natures. 

Timaeus, therefore, places in intelligibles the one primary caufe of all 
ideas; for there animal itfelf fubfirts, as is evident from that dialogue. But 
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the oracles (ay, that the fountain of ideas pre-fubfifts in the demiurgus; nor are 
thefe aflertions difcordant with each other, as they may appear to be to fome. 
For it is not the fame thing to inveftigate the one and total caufe of mundane 
forms, and (imply to contemplate the firft unfolding into light of every 
feries of ideas ; but the comprehenfton of the former muft be referred to the 
demiurgus, and of the latter to the intelligible order itfelf, of divine natures, 
from which the demiurgus is filled, and all the orders of an ideal eflence. 
And, on this account, I think the oracles affert, that ideas proceed with a 
cradling noife from their intellectual fountain, and, being diftributed in 
different places, burft about the bodies of the world, in confequence of the 
caufe of mundane natures being comprehended in this fountain, according 
to which, all generated eompofite natures in the world are inverted with 
form, conformably to the demiurgic will. But the forms fubfifting in 
animal itfelf, according to an intelligible bound, are neither faid by Plato 
to be moved, nor to leap into bodies, but to impart eflence to all things by 
their very eflence alone. If, therefore, to fubfitV through energy and motion 
is fecondary to a making prior to energizing and being moved, it is evident 
that the ideas intelligibly and immovably eftablifhed in animal itfelf are 
allotted an order more elevated than demiurgic ideas. And the demiurgus 
is fabricative of forms in- a twofold refpeCt; both according to the fountain 
in himfelf, and according to intelligible ideas: for there are the total caufes 
of all things, and the four monads; but, thence originating, they proceed 
through the whole divine orders as far as to the laft of things,- fo that the 
laft and fenfible images of thefe poffefs a certain fimilitude, more clearly of 
fome, and more obfeurely of others. He, likewife, who is capable of follow¬ 
ing the divine progreflions will perceive that every fenfible form exprefles 
the idioms of all of them. For the immovable and the eternal in fenfible 
forms- are no otherwife prefent than from the firft forms: for they are 
primarily eternal; and hence they communicate eternity to the confequent 
progreflions in a fecondary and third gradation. Again, that every form is 
a multitude, iubfifts according to a peculiar number, and is filled with its 
proper numbers, and that on this account a different form is referred to a 
different divine order to us unknown and ineffable,—this it receives from the 
(iimmit of the intelligible and at the fame time intellectual order, and from 
the forms which there fubfift occultly, and ineffably : juft as the power of 
5 uniting 
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uniting a diffipated efience, and bounding the infinity of generated natures 
in common limits, is derived from the connecting order, and from connec¬ 
tive forms. But to be entirely perfeCtive of an imperfect nature, and to pro¬ 
duce into energy the aptitude of fubjeCts, comprehending the unfigurcd in 
figures, and the imperfect in perfection, is folely derived from perfective 
deity, and the forms which there appear. Again, fo far as every form 
hartens to verge to itfelf, and comprehends parts uniformly in itfelf, fo far it 
bears an image of the fumrait of intellectuals, and the impartible fubliftenc.e 
of forms eftablirtied according to that order. But fo far as it proceeds with 
life, fubfirts through motion, and appears immovably in things moved, fo 
far it participates of the vivific feries, and expreffes the powers of vivific 
forms. Again, fo far as it pofleffes the power of giving form to matter, is 
filled with artificial fabrication .pervading through nature herfelf, and evinces 
a wonder fubtilty, and a production of forms according to reafon, fo far it 
receives the reprefentations of demiurgic ideas. If, likewife, it afiimilates 
fenfibles to intelligibles, and feparates the eiTences of them by mutations 
according to reafons, it is evident that it refembles the affimilative orders of 
forms, from which the divifible progreffions of mundane natures appear, 
which invert fenfibles with the reprefentations from intelligibles. Further 
ftill, if every form pervades to many things, though it be material, and 
bounds the multitude of them according to its proper form, muft it not, ac¬ 
cording to this power, be referred to that order of Gods which governs with 
a liberated charaCteriftic the allotments in the world, and draws to itfelf 
many portions of divine allotments in the univerfe ? We may behold, there¬ 
fore, an uninterrupted continuity of the whole feries fupernally proceeding 
from intelligible ideas as far as to the laft of things, and likewife perceive 
what peculiarities fenfibles derive from each order. For it is requifite that 
all fecondary things fhould participate of the natures prior to them, and thus 
enjoy each, according to the order which they are feverallv allotted. 

With refpeCI to what things there are ideas of, and xvhat not, I (hall fum- 
marily obferve, that there are ideas only of univerfal and perfeCt fubrtances, 
and of whatever contributes to the perfection of thefe, as for inftance of 
man, and whatever is perfeCtive of man, fuch as wifdom and virtue; and 
confequently matter, particulars, parts, things artificial, evil and fordid 
natures, are excluded from the region of ideas. 

9 To 
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To the queftion tvhat kind of beings ideas are, we may anfwer with Zeuo- 
crates, according to the relation of Proclus, that they are the exemplary caufes 
of things, which perpetually fubfijl according to nature. They are exemplars, 
indeed, becaufe the final caufie, or the good, is fuperior to thele, and that 
which is properly the efficient caufe, or the demiurgic intellect, is of an in¬ 
ferior ordination. But they are the exemplars of things according to nature, 
becaufe there are no ideas of things unnatural or artificial: and of fuch 
natural things as are perpetual, becaufe there are no ideas of mutable par¬ 
ticulars. 

Laftly, ideas are participated by material natures, fimilar to the impreffions 
in wax of a feal, to images appearing in water or a mirror, and to pictures. 
For material fpecies, on account of their union with matter, are analogous 
to the impreffions of a feal; but on account of their apparently real, but at 
the fame time delufive fubfiftcnce in its dark receptacle, they are fimilar to 
images in water, or in a mirror, or a dream ; and they refemble pictures on 
account of their fimilitude, though very remote and obfeure, to firft ideas 
themfelves. We may add too, as Proclus beautifully obferves, that they 
derive their fubfiftence as impreffions from the mundane Gods; their apparent 
exiftence from the liberated Gods; and their fimilitude to fupernal forms 
from the fupermundane or ajfimilative Gods. And thus much for the firft 
part of the dialogue, or the doCtrine of ideas l . 

But in order to a fummary view, of the inimitably profound and fublime 
difeuffion which the fecond part contains concerning the one, it is necefiary to 
obferve, that by the one itfelf the Pythagoreans and Plato fignified the firft 
caufe, which they very properly confulered as perfectly fupereffential, inef¬ 
fable and unknown. For it is necelTary that multitude ffiould be pofterior 
to unity : but it is impoffible to conceive being 1 without multitude, and con- 
fequently the caufe of all beings mull be void of multitude and fupereffential. 
And that this was really the opinion of the moft antient Pythagoreans, from 

' See more concerning ideas in (he firft diflertation prefixed to my tranfJation of Proclus oft 
Euclid, in the notes to my tranflation of Ariftotle’s Metaphyfics, and in the notes to this dialogue. 

~ If being were the fame with the one, multitude would be the fame with non-being : for the 
oppofite to the o :c is multitude, and the oppofite ro being is non-being. As being, therefore, is not 
the fame with, it mull be pofterior to, the one, for there is not any thing in things more excellent 
than unity. 
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whom Plato derived his philofophy, the following citations will abundantly 
evince. 

And, in the firft place, this is evident from a fragment of Archytas, a mod 
antient Pythagorean, on the principles of things, preferved by Stobaeus, 
Eclog. Phyf. p. 82, and in which the following extraordinary paffage occurs : 

flcrr avxyxa Tpct; 11p.1v Ta; apya;, txv t s £<rru tuv irpayparuy xat tuv poptpw, xat to 
c% oojtov xtvx tixov xat aopaTOV Swapill' to So toiXtov ov 00 povov* ctpiv Si 1, aXXa xat you t i 
xpitrtrov' vout Sc xpttrtrov icti Strip 01'opahopiv Ssov (pxvcpov .— i. e. “ So that it is ne- 
ceffary to affert that there are three principles ; that which is lice fubjed of 
things [or matter), form, and that which is of itfelf motive, and invifible in 
power. With refpeCt to the lafb of which, it is not only necelfary that it 
fhould have a fubfiftence, hut that it Jhould be fomething belter than intellect. 
But that which is better than intellect is evidently the fame with that which 
we denominate God.” It muft here however be obferved, that by the word 
God we are not only to underftand the firft caufe, but every God: for, ac¬ 
cording to the Pythagoric theology, every Deity, confidered according to the 
cbaraCteriftic of his nature, is fuperior to intellectual effence. Agreeably to 
the above paffage is that alfo of Brotinus, as cited by Syrianus in Arift. Meta, 
p. 102, b. who exprefsly aflerts that the firft caufe vx tcxvtos xat xota; Swap.n xat 
irpso-Suu inrspiyjt —“ furpaffes every intellect and effence both in power and 
antiquity.” Again, according to the fame Syrianus, p. 103, b. we are 
informed, “ that the Pythagoreans called God the one, as the caufe of 
union to the univerfe, and on account of his fuperiority to every being, to 
all life, and to all-perfeCt intellect. But they denominated him the mealur.e 
of all things, on account of his conferring on all tilings, through illumina¬ 
tion, effence and bound ; and containing and bounding all things by the in¬ 
effable fupereminence of his nature, which is extended beyond every bound.” 
'I'wo Situ/' ctvSpuv cy psv Xsyovruv Toy Bsov us ivutrcus T ots oXots an toy , xat oravroc tX-ovt ojp, xat 
Tatrtjs (f i'ts, xat vx tX ttuvtiXxs lorcxitvct. Mfrjov Sf tuv tco,vtuv wg otoctj Ttj. ovtrjxv, xat to 
tiXos soriXaporovToc, xat tits wuvtu TTipnyovTx, xat opi'Cynot Tats atppcttrTOis ecu TX, xat Tiavro; 
l’Trtpy]TtXup.iyais ircpaTo; irmpeyetts. And again, .this is confirmed by Clinius the 
Pythagorean, as cited by Syrianus, p. 104, in which place prceclari is erro- 
neoufiy fubftituted for Clinii. “ That which is the one, and the meafure of 

1 Inflead of ta w pony, which is evidently the true reading, ivoiwt pom is erroncoufly printed in 
Stob?us. 

all 
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all things (fays he), is not only entirely exempt from bodies, and mundane 
concerns, but likewife from intelligibles themfelves ; fince he is the venerable 
principle of beings, the meafure of intelligibles, ingenerable, eternal, and 
alone (junoi), poflefliag abfolute dominion (jaipiules), and himfelf manifefting 
himfelf («n to This fine paflage I have tranflated agreeably 

to the manufcript correflions of the learned Gale, the original of which he 
has not inferted. To this we may likewife add the teftimony of Philolaus; 
who, as Syrianus informs us, p. 102, knew that caufe which is fuperior to 
the two firft elements of things, bound and infinite. For (fays he) “ Philo¬ 
laus alferts that the Deity eftablilhed bound and infinite: by bound, indeed, 
exhibiting every coordination, which is more allied to the one ; but by infinity 
a nature fubjedled {{tyupevtiy) to bound. And prior to thefe two principles he 
places one, and a Angular caufe, feparated from the univerfality of things, 
which Arcbainetus (Apxa'wrof) denominates a caufe prior to caufe; but 
which, according to Philolaus, is the principle of all things.” To all thefe 
refpebiable authorities for the fuperelTential nature of the firft caufe, we may 
add the teftimony of Sextus Empiricus himfelf. For in his books againft 
the Mathematicians (p. 425) he informs us, “ that the Pythagoreans placed 
the one as tranfeending the gepus of things which are efientially underftood.” 
Ka< ruv 1 jlsv xm9 aura yoxfisvaw yivos bm<rTr\<ramo ITi lOxyopmon 7T« A,-, uis e7eavccQ;-Qrp<.a; 

10 sv. In which paflage, by things which are efientially underftood, nothing 
more is meant than intelligible eflences, as is obvious to every tyro in the 
Platonic and Pythagoric philofophy. 

But in confequence of this dodlrine of the antients concerning the one , or 
the firft principle of things, we may difeover the meaning and propriety of 
thofe appellations given by the Pythagoreans to unity, according to Photius 
and others : luch as ocXapcma, tncoTwStx, ajri^ta, (3cxpx9pov v^oypoviov, AttcAA&jv, See. 
viz. obficurity, or without illumination , darknefis, without mixture, a fubterra- 
ncan profundity, Apollo, See. For, confidered as ineffable, incomprehenfible, 
and fuperelTential, he may be very properly called obficurity, darknefis, and a 
fubterraneanprofundity : but confidered as perfectly Ample and one, he may 
with no lefs propriety be denominated without mixture, and Apollo ; fince 
Apollo fignifies a privation of multitude. “ For (lays Plotinus) the Pytha¬ 
goreans denominated the firft God Apollo, according to a more fecret figni- 

11 cation, implying a negation of many.” Ennead. 5. lib. 5. To which we 

vol. hi. E may 
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may add, that the epithets darknefs and obfcurity wonderfully agree with the 
appellation of a thrice unknown darknefs, employed by the Egyptians, accord¬ 
ing to Damafcius 1 , in their moft myftical invocations of the firft God ; and at 
the fame time afford a fufficient reafon for the remarkable filence of the 
moft antient philofophers and poets concerning this higheft and ineffable 
caufe. 

This filence is, indeed, remarkably obvious in Hefiod, when in his The- 
ogony he fays: 

Htoj (itv vrpuTirra Xaot ymr\ - - 

That is, u Chaos was the fir ft thing which was generated ”—and confe- 
quently there muft be fome caufe prior to Chaos, through which it was pro¬ 
duced ; for there can be no effedt without a caufe. Such, however, is the 
ignorance of the moderns, that avail the editions of Hefiod yr/sro is tranflated 
fuit , as if the poet had faid that Chaos was the firjl of all things ; and he is 
even accufed by Cudworth on this account as leaning to the atheiftical fyf- 
tem. But the following teftimonies clearly prove, that in the opinion of all 
antiquity, yr.no was confidered as meaning was generated, and not was 
fimply. And, in the firft place, this is clearly afferted by Ariftotle in lib. 3, 
de Coelo. “ There are certain perfons (fays he) who affert that there is 
nothing unbegotten, but that all things are generated. And this is efpecially 
the cafe with Hefiod.”—— E«ri yap timj in (pcario ov 9 ;v aysynjTov etmi, aXXa oratra 
yiyvso-Sai —M aXto-ra ii 7r=pi toy 'HcrioJoy. And again, by Sextus Empiricus 

in his Treatife Adverfus Mathemat. p. 383, edit. Steph. who relates, that 
this very paffage was the occafion of Epicurus applying himfelf to philofophy. 
“ For (fays he) when Epicurus was as yet but a young man, he alked 
a grammarian, who was reading to him this line of Hefiod, 

Chaos of all things was the firft produced, 

from what Chaos was generated, if it was the firft thing generated. And 
upon the grammarian replying that it was not his bufinefs to teach things of 
this kind, but was the province of thofe who are called philofophers—To 
thofe then, fays Epicurus, muft I betake myfelf, fince they know the truth 


‘ XUfi apxm. 
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of things.” yap jisipasumas uv, yp;ro tov snavayivaKniovra av r-o rpauy.xTirTr,v 

( VJ ro; jiVj TTMTtna Xaog yens) oc Ttyog to yjxog ;/;v;ro, fra'.-p waiTcr sysiero. Toit^u Js 
tnrovTog y.y] ayTOv c-pyov swat t x TOiavsa 'bloysiizU, aXXx tm'j JcxXovysvcoy QiXotroyWv' t ovxrj 
sy/iTiv o Evtr.apos, tor sx.sr.ovg y-oi [iabiTTzOy a Trio ovtci r;;v ruv cvtmv aXrftuav 

ttrznv. 

Simplicius, too, in commenting on the palTage above cited from Ariftotle, 
beautifully obferves as follows — “ Ariflotle (lays he) ranks Heliod among 
the flirt: phyfiologifts, becaufe he fings Chaos was fir ft generated. He fays, 
therefore, that Hefiod in a particular manner makes all things to be gene¬ 
rated, becaufe that which is firft is by him laid to be generated. But it is 
piobable that Ariftotle calls Orpheus and Mufeus the firft: phyfiologifts, who 
aftert that all things are generated , exce/it the firft. ■ It is, however, evident 
that thofe theologifts, finging in fabulous ftrains, meant nothing more by 
generation than the proceftion of things from their caufes ; on which account 
all of them confider the firft caufie as unlegotten. For Hefiod alfo, when he 
lays that Chaos was firft generated, infinuates that there was fomething prior 
to Chaos, from which Chaos was produced. For it is always neceftary that 
every tiling which is generated ftiould be generated from fomething. But 
this likewife is infinuated by Hefiod, that the firft caufe is above all know¬ 
ledge and every appellation.” (De Coelo, p. 147.) 

But thefe divine men not only called the firft caufe the one, on account of 
his tranfeendent fimplicity, but likewife the good, on account of the fuper- 
lative excellency of his nature ; by the former of thefe appellations confider- 
ing him as that principle from which all things flow, and by the latter as 
that fupremc obje£t of defirc to which all things ultimately tend. And hence 
Plato, in his Republic, aflerts that the good is fupereffential; and Ariftotle, 
in lib. 14, Metaphyf. cap. 4, alluding to Plato and the Pythagoreans, fays, 
“ that according to fome, the one is the fame with the good.” 'Oi ysv Quo-w 

avro to lv, to ayaGov auTO swat. 

With great beauty, therefore, does Procius 1 , with his ufual magnificence 
of expreflion, aftert of this incomprehenfible caufe, “ that he is the God of 
all Gods, the unity of unities, and above the firft adyta 1 ; that he is more 

1 In Plat. Theol. p. i to. 

3 A$uvsnw, is erroneoufly printed for nuv. 
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ineffable than all filence, and more unknown than alleffence; that he is holy 
among the holies, and is concealed among the intelligible Gods.” 

Plato, too, in the Republic, that we may be enabled to gain a glimpfe from 
analogy of this tranfcendent nature, compares him to the fun. For as the 
fun by his light not only confers the power of being feen on vifible objefts, 
but is likewife the caufe of their generation, nutriment, and increafe ; fo the 
good, through fupereffential light, imparts being and the power of being 
known to every thing which is the objeft of knowledge. Hence, fays 
Damafcius ', “ this higheft God is feen afar off as it were obfcurely; and if 
you approach nearer, he is beheld ftill more obfcurely ; and laftly, he takes 
away the ability of perceiving other objefts. He is, therefore, truly an in- 
comprehenfible and inacceffible light, and is profoundly compared to the fun: 
upon which the more attentively you look, the more you will be daikened 
and blinded; and will only bring back with you eyes ftupefied with excefs 
of light.” 

And fuch is the doftrine of Plato and the Pythagoreans concerning the 
higheft principle of things. But, according to the fame divine men, the im¬ 
mediate progeny of this ineffable caufe muft be Gods ; and as fuch muft have 
a fupereffential fubfiftence. For what elfe prior to unities is it lawful to 
conjoin with the one, or what is more conjoined with a God fubfifting accord¬ 
ing to unity, than the multitude of Gods ? Befides, progreffions are every 
where perfefted through fimilitude to their principles. For both nature her- 
felf, intelleft, and every generative caufe, leads and conjoins to itfelf fimilar 
natures, prior to fuch as are diffimilar. For as there can be no vacuum either 
in incorporeal or corporeal natures, it is neccffary that every thing which 
has a natural progreffion fhould proceed through fimilitude. Hence, every 
caufe muft deliver its own form and charafteriftic to its progeny, and, before 
it generates that which is hypoftatic of progreffions far diftant and feparate 
from its nature, muft conftitute things proximate to itfelf according to 
offence, and conjoined with it through fimilitude. As nature, therefore, ge¬ 
nerates a natural number, foul one that is animal, and intelleft an intellec¬ 
tual number, it is neceffary that the firft unity fhould produce from itfelf. 


1 Utpi apxw. 


prior 
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prior to every thing elfe, a multitude of natures charatfterifed by unity, and 
a number the moft of all things allied to its caufe. And hence the fountain 
of univerfal good muft produce and eftablilh in beings goodnejfcs naturally 
conjoined with himfelf; andthefe exalted natures can be no other than Gods. 

But if thefe divine natures are alone fuperelTential, they will in no refpe£t 
differ from the higheft God. They muft, therefore, be participated by 
beings; that is, each muft have fome particular being confubfiftent with its 
nature, but yet fo as not to lofe its fupereflential charadteriftic. And hence 
every unity may be confidered as the lucid bloftom or centre of the being 
by which it is participated ; abforbing, as it were, in fuperelTential light, and 
thus deifying the effence with which it is connedled. 

Nor let the reader imagine that this fublime theory is nothing more than 
the fanatic jargon of the latter Platonifts, as is ralhly and ignorantly afferted 
by Cudworth ; for it is a dodlrine as old at leaft as Timaeus the Locrian. 
For, in his book On the Soul of the World, after afferting that there are two 
caufes of all things, intellect of fuch as are produced according to reafon, but 
necelfity of fuch as are produced by force, according to the powers of bodies, 
he adds—“ that the former of thefe, that is intelleft, is a caufe of the nature 
of the good, and is called God, and is the principle of fuch things as are belt.” 
TovTtuvh, tov pen ra; tw/uQu (pvtriog Stiov ts ompaivscrQui, ap/jxt ts iuv a^urruv. 

But according to the Pythagoreans, as we have abundantly proved, the good 
or the one is above effence and intelledl ; and confequently by intellect here 
we muft not underftand the firft caufe, but a deity fubordinate to the firft. 
Intelled, however, is (fays he) of the nature of the good', but the good is 
fupereflential, and confequently intellect participates of a fuperelTential na¬ 
ture. And when he adds that intellect is called God, he plainly intimates 
that every God (the firft being excepted) partakes of a fupereflential nature. 

But to return to our inimitable dialogue : This fecond part confifts of nine 
hypothefes ; five of which confider the confequences which refult from ad¬ 
mitting the fubfiftence of the one, and the other four what muft be the con¬ 
fequences if it were taken away from the nature of things. But as Plato in 
thefe hypothefes delivers the Eleatic method of reafoning, it is neceffary to 
inform the reader that, according to Proclus', it was as follows:—Two 

1 In lib. 5. MS. Comment, in Paimenidem. 
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hypothefes being laid down, viz. if a thing is, and if it is not, each of thefe 
may be tripled by confidering in each what happens, what does not happen, what 
happens and at the fame time does not happen : io that fix cafes will be the refuit. 
But lincc, if a thing is, we may confider itfelf either with refpeCt to itfelf, 
or itfelf with refpedt to others; or we may cotifider others thcmfelves with 
refpeCt to thcmfelves, or others with refpect to that thing itfelf, and ib like- 
wile if a thing is not: hence, the whole of this procefs will conlift of eight 
triads, which are as follows:— -I. If a thing is, what happens to itfelf with 
refpeft to itfelf, what does not happen, what happens and at the fame time 
does not happen. 2. If a thing is, what happens to itfelf with refpeft to 
others, what does not happen, what happens and at the fime time does not 
happen. 3. If a thing is, what happens to others with refpeCt: to themfelves, 
what does not happen, what happens and at the fame time does not happen. 
4. If a thing is, what happens - to others with refpeCt to that thing, what 
does not happen, what happens and at the lame time does not happen. And 
the other four, which are founded on the hypothecs that a thing is not, 
are to be diftributed in exactly the lame manner as thofe we have juft enu¬ 
merated. Such (fays Proclus) is the whole form of the dialectic method, 
which is both intellectual and fcientific; and under which thofe four powers, 
the dcftiitive and divifeve, the detnonf native and analytic, receive their con- 
fummate perfection. 

In the firfe hypothecs, therefore, Plato confulers what does not follow to the 
one, confidered with refpeCt to itfelf and to others. In the fecotid,, what does 
follow. In the third, what follows and at the fame time does not follow. And 
this forms the firfk hexad. But in the fourth hypothefes he confl icts what 
follows to others with refpeft to themfelves, and what does not follow, what 
follows and at the fame time does not follow. In the fifth, what follows to 
others with ref peel to the fubjcll of the hypothefes, what docs not follow, what 
follows and at the fame time does not follow. And lb two hexads, or four 
triads, are by this means produced from the five hypothefes, if the one is. 
And the reader will eafily perceive how each of the other four, w hich fup- 
po fe the one is not, may form a triad : fo that thefe four triads, in conjunction 
with the preceding four, will give the w hole Eleatic or dialc&ic method 
complete. 


It 
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It is likewife neceffarv to obferve, that thefe hypothecs are derived from 
the triple divifion of the one, and the twofold divifion of non-being. For the 
one is either above being, or in being, or poferior to being. But non-bting is 
either that which in no ref juft is, or that which is confidered as partly having 
a fubfijlcm e, and partly not. This being premifed, let the reader attend to 
the following beautiful account of thefe hypothefes from Proclus on Plato’s 
Theology, and from his admirable commentary on this dialogue. 

The fir ft hypothefis demonftrates by negations the ineffable fupereminence 
of the firft principle of things; and evinces that he is exempt from all 
effence and knowledge. But the fecond unfolds the whole order of the 
Gods. For Parmenides does not alone affume the intellectual and effential 
idiom of the Gods, but likewife the divine chara&eriftic of their hyparxis, 
through the whole of this hypothefis. For what other one can that be which 
is participated by being, than that which is in every being divine, and through 
which all things are conjoined with the imparticipable one? For, as bodies 
through their life are conjoined with foul, and as fouls through their intellec¬ 
tive part tend to univerfal intelleft and the fr/t intelligence, in like manner 
true beings, through the one which they contain, are reduced to a fejiarate 
union, and are conjoined with the firf canfe of all. 

But becaufe this hypothefis commences from that which is one being, and 
eftablifhes the fummit of intelligibles as the firft after the one, but ends in an 
effence which participates of time, and deduces divine fouls to the extremities 
of the divine orders, it is neceffary that the third hypothefis fhould demon- 
ftrate by various conclufions the whole multitude of particular fouls, and the 
diverfities which they contain. And thus far the feparate and incorporeal 
bypoftafis extends. 

But after this follows that nature which is divifble about bodies and tnfepa¬ 
rable from matter, which the fourth hypothefis delivers fupernally depend¬ 
ing from the Gods. And the laft hypoftafis is the proceffion of matter, 
whether confidered as one or as various, which the fifth hypothefis demon¬ 
ftrates by negations, according to its diffimilar limilitud? to the frjl. But 
fometimes, indeed, the negations are privations, and fometimes the feparate 
caufes of all productions. And that which is moft wonderful of all, the 
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higheft negations are only enunciative, but fome in a fupereminent manner, 
and others according to lubjeftion. But each of the negations confequcnt 
to thefe is affirmative; the one paradigmatically, but the other iconically, 
or according to fimilitude. But the middle correfponds to the order of foul: 
for it is compofed from affirmative and negative conclufions. But it poffeffes 
negations fimilar to affirmations. And fince it is alone multiplied, as confift- 
ing from wholes, it poffeffes an adventitious one. And this one which it 
contains, though truly one, ye fubfifts in motion and multiplication, and in 
its progreflions is, as it were, abforhed by effence. And fuch are the hypo- 
thefes which unfold all beings, both feparable and infeparable, together 
with the caufes of the univerfe, as well exempt as fubfifting in things them- 
-felves, according to the hyparxis of the one. 

But there are four hypothefes befides thefe, which by taking awav the 
one entirely fubvert all things, both fuch as truly are, and fuch as fubfift in 
generation, and fhow that no being can any longer exift. The one , there¬ 
fore, being admitted, all things fubfift even to the laft hypoftafis; and this 
being taken away, effence itlelf is immediately deftroyed. 

The preceding mode of expofition (except in the iecond bypothefis) agrees 
with that of the great Plutarch, preferved by Proteus in his commentary on 
this dialogue, and which is as follows ; 

The firft hypothefis difcourfes concerning the firft God. The fecond, 
concerning the firft intelleft, and an order entirely intelledtual. The third, 
of the foul. The fourth, of material fpc-cies. And the fifth, of formlefs 
matter. Fetr thefe are the fi\e principles of things. Parmenides in the 
mean time, after the manner of his own Pythagoreans, calls every feparate 
fubftance, on account of its fimplicity, by the common appellation of one. 
But he denominates matter and corporeal form different , on account of their 
flowing nature and far diftant diverfity from divine effences: efpecially fince 
thefe two do not fo much fubfift by themfelves as through others, and are 
not fo much caufes as concaufes, as it is afferted in the Timaeus and Phado. 
With great propriety, therefore, the three firft hypothefes, which inquire 
how the one is related to itfclf and to others, are conlidered as treating of 
principal caufes. But the other two, which inveftigate how other things 
are related to each other and to the one , are confidered as repreienting form 
6 and 
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and matter. In thefe five hypothefes, therefore, thefe principles, together 
with what they contain or fubfifts about them, are confirmed from the pofi- 
tion of one: of one, I fay, above being, in being, and poferior to being. The 
remaining four hypothefes demonftrate how many abfurdities follow from 
taking away that one which beings contain, that we may underftand how 
much greater abfurdities muft enfue from denying the fubfiftenpe of that 
which is ftmply one. The fixth hypothefis, therefore, , proves that, if there is 
not that which is one in beings, i. e. if intelligible has no real fubfiftence, 
but partly poftefles and is partly deftitute of being, that which is fenfible 
would alone exift in the order of things. For, if intelligible is taken away, 
that which is fenfible muft alone remain; and there can be no knowledge 
beyond fenle. And this the fixth hypothefis demonftrates to be abfurd, 
But the feventh hypothefis proves that, if the one which beings contain has 
no kind of fubfiftence, there can be no knowledge, nor any thing which is 
the objeft of knowledge, which this feventh hypothefis (hows is foolifh to 
affert. And again, if this one partly fubftjls and is partly without fubfiftence , 
as the fixth hypothefis feigns, other things will be limilar to (hadow's and 
dreams, which the eighth hypothefis confutes as abiurd. But if this one has 
no kind of fubffence , other things will be lets than (hadows or a dream, that 
is, nothing; which the ninth hypothefis reprefents as a monftrous aflertion. 
Hence the firft hypothefis has the fame relation to thofe which remain, as the 
principle of the univerfe to the univerfiility of things. But the other four 
which immediately follow the firft, treat concerning the principles pofterior 
to the one. And the four confequent to thefe prove that, one being taken 
away, all that was exhibited in the four prior hypothefes muft entirely peri(h. 
For fince the fecond demonftrates that, if that one fubfijls which is conjoinea 
with being , every order of foul muft fubfift ; the feventh declares that, if this 
one is not, all knowledge, reafon, imagination, and fenfe, muft be deftroyed. 
Again, fince the fourth hypothefis declares that, if this one being fubfifts, 
material fpecies allb muft fubfift, which in a certain refpedt participate of 
one being, —the eighth hypothefis (hows that, if this one being has no fubfift¬ 
ence, what we now call fenfible natures would be only (hadows and dreams, 
without any formal diflindtion or fubftance whatever. And laftly, fince the 
fifth hypothefis admojiifhes us that, if this one being lubfifts, matter will 
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fubfift, not indeed participating of one being fo far as being, but confidered 
as one ; the ninth hypothefis at length {hows that, if this one being is taken 
away, not even the fhadow of any thing could pofiibly fubfift. 

Thus far Plutarch; who likewife obferves that this dialogue was confi¬ 
dered as divine by the antients; and declares that the preceding expofition 
is partly taken from the writings of the antients, and partly from his own 
private opinion. 

Now from all this we may fafely conclude, with Proclus, that all the 
axioms of theological fcience are perfectly exhibited in this part of the dia¬ 
logue ; that all the diftributions of the divine natures are unfolded in con- 
neded continuity; and that this is nothing elfe than the celebrated genera¬ 
tion of the Gods , and every kind of exi/lence, from the ineffable and unknown 
caufi of the univerfe. For the antients by generation meant nothing more 
than the procejfion of things from their caufe ; and hence the firft caufe was 
fymbolically called by Orpheus time, —becaufe, fays Proclus, where there is 
generation, there time has a fubfiftence. 

That frji and imparticijiable one, then, who is declared to be the caufi: of all 
things after an ineffable manner, but who is without circumfcription, and does 
not poffefs any power or charaderiftic of a kindred kind with the other Gods, 
is celebrated by the firft hypothefis. And from this fupereminent caufe, as 
from an exalted place of furvey, we may contemplate the divine unities, that 
is, the Gods, flowing in admirable and ineffable order, and at the fame time 
abiding in profound union with each other, and with their caufe. And here, 
{ays Proclus, an apt refemblance of their progreffion prefents itfelf to our 
view. Becaufe a line is the firft continuous and divifible nature amongft 
magnitudes, hence it participates of an indivifible, that is, of a point. And 
this point, though it is allotted a fuperlinear condition and is indivifible, yet 
it fubfifts in the line, is fomething belonging to it, and is the fummit of the 
line. To which we may add, that many lines in a circle touch by their 
feveral points the centre of the circle. In like manner an intelligible and 
intelledual effence, becaufe it is the firft multiplied nature, on this account 
partakes of an excellent unity. And this unity, though it is neither effence 
nor obnoxious to effential multitude, yet abides in effence, or rather fubfifts 
as its vertex, through which every intelledual effence is a God, enjoying 
a divine 
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divine iniity as the very flower of its nature, and as that which conjoins it 
with the ineffable one. And as every thing is eftablifhed in its own fpecios 
through form, and as we derive the chara&eriftic of our nature from foul, 
fo every God becomes that which he is, or a Deity, through the unity of 
his nature. 

Laftly, fays he, the intention of the firft hypothecs is to ahfolve that which 
is (imply one from all the properties and conditions of the unities of the 
Gods; and by this abfolving to fignify the proceffion of all things from 
thence. But our intention in purfuing thefe myfteries is no other than by 
the logical energies of our reafon to arrive at the Ample intelledlion of beings, 
and by thefe to excite the divine one reAdent in the depths of our effence, or 
rather which prefides over our effence, that we may perceive the Ample and 
incomprehenAble one. For after, through difcurfive energies and intelle&ions, 
we have properly denied of the firft principle all conditions peculiar to beings, 
there will be fome danger, left, deceived by imagination after numerous ne¬ 
gations, we fhould think that we have arrived either at nothing, or at fome- 
thing flender and vain, indeterminate, formlefs, and confufed ; unlefs we are 
careful in proportion as we advance in negations to excite by a certain ama- 
torial affe&ion the divine vigour of our unity; truftiug that by this means 
we may enjoy divine unity, when we have difmifled the motion of reafon 
and the multiplicity of intelligence, and tend through unity alone to the one 
itfelf, and through love to the fujircme and ineffable good. 

It may likewife be clearly fhown, and will be immediately obvious to 
thofe who underftand the following dialogue, that the moft antient poets, 
priefts, and philofophers, have delivered one and the fame theology, though 
in different modes. The Arft of thefe, through fabulous names and a more 
vehement diftion ; the fecond, through names adapted to facred concerns, 
and a mode of interpretation grand and elevated ; and the third, either 
through mathematical names, as the Pythagoreans, or through dialectic 
epithets, as Plato. Hence we fhall And that the JEther , Chaos, Phanes , and 
Jujuter, of Orpheus ; the father, power, intellect, and twice beyond of the 
Chaldaeans ; the monad, duad, tetrad, and decad, of Pythagoras ; and the one 
being, the whole, infinite. ^ multitude, and famenefs and difference of Plato, re- 

I 2 lpedtively, 
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fpeifiively, fignify the fame divine proceflions from the ineffable principle of 
things. 

I only add, that I have followed the opinion of Proclus in infcribing this 
Dialogue On the Gods : for as ideas, confidered according to their fummits 
or unities, are Gods, and the whole dialogue is entirely converfant with ideas 
and thefe unities, the propriety of fuch an infcription muff, I think, be 
apparent to the mofl fuperficial obferver. 


THE 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


CEPHALUS, 

ADIMANTUS, 

ANTIPHON, 

GLAUCO, 


PYTHODORUS, 

SOCRATES, 

ZENO, 

PARMENIDES. 


SCENE, the CERAMICUS'. 


WHEN we arrived at Athens from Clazomenia, the place of our abode, 
we fortunately met with Adimantus and Glaucus in the forum: and Adi* 
mantus, taking me by the hand, I am glad to fee you (fays he), Cephalus; 
and if you are in want of any thing here, in which we are able to aflift you, 
I beg you would inform me. Upon which I replied, I came for this very 
purpofe, as being indigent of your afMance. Tell me, then (fays he), what 
you are in want of. And I replied, What was your brother’s name ? for I 
do not remember: as he was almoft a child when I firft came here from 
Clazomenia ; and, fince that circumftance took place, a great length of time 
has intervened. But his father’s name was, I think, Pyrilampes. Entirely 
fo (fays he), and my brother’s name was Antiphon. But what is it you 
principally inquire after ? I replied, Thefe my fellow-citizens are very phi- 
lofophic, and have heard that this Antiphon was frequently prefent with 
one Pythodorus, the familiar of Zeno, and that he trealured in his memory 
the difcourfes which Socrates, Zeno, and Parmenides had with each other, 
and which had frequently been heard by Pythodorus. You fpeak the truth 

* See the Introduction. 
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(fays he). Thefe difcourfes, therefore ((ays I), we are defirous to hear. But 
this (fays he) is no difficult matter to accomplifh: for the young man has 
made them the fubjcft of vehement meditation ; and now with his grand¬ 
father, who bears the fame name as himfelf, very much applies himfelf to 
equcftrian affairs. But if it is neceflary, we will go to him : for he juft 
now went from hence home; and dwells very near, in Melita. After 
we had thus fpoke, we proceeded to the houfe of Antiphon ; and found him 
at home, giving a certain bridle to a copperfmith, to be furniffied in a pro¬ 
per manner. But as foon as the fmith was gone, and the brothers had told 
him the caufe of our arrival, Antiphon knew me, in confequence of my 
former journey to this place, and very kindly faluted me: and upon our 
begging him to relate the difcourfes, at firft he feemed unwilling to comply 
(for he (aid it was a very operofe undertaking); but afterwards, however, 
he gratified our requeft. Antiphon, therefore, faid that Pythodorus related 
that Zeno and Parmenides once came to celebrate the great Panathemea: 
that Parmenides was very much advanced in years, extremely hoary, but of 
a beautiful and venerable a(petl, and about lixty-five years of age; but that 
Zeno was nearly forty years old, was very tall and graceful to the view, and 
was reported to be the bofom friend of Parmenides. He likewife faid that 
he met with them, together with Pythodorus, in the Ceramicus, beyond the 
walls; where alfo Socrates came, and many others with him, defiring to 
hear the writings of Zeno, for then for the firft time they became acquainted 
with his writings : but that Socrates at that time was very young. That, 
in confequence of this, Zeno himfelf read to them. And Pythodorus further 
related that it happened Parmenides was gone out; and that but a fmall 
part of the difeourfe remained unfinifhed, when he himfelf entered, together 
with Parmenides and Ariftotle, who was one of the thirty Athenians. That, 
in confequence of this, he heard but a little at, that time ; but that he had 
often before heard the whole difcourlc from Zeno. 

He further added, that Socrates, upon hearing the latter part of Zeno's 
difeourfe, entreated him to repeat the firft hypothecs of his firft difeourfe ; 
and that, when he had repeated it, Socrates laid—How is it you afifert, O 
Zeno, that if beings are many, it is requifite that the fame things Ihould be 
both fimilar and diffimilar ? But that this is impoffible. For neither can 
things diffimilar be fimilar, nor things fimilar be diffimilar. Is not this 

what 
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what you alfert ? Zeno anfwered, It is. If, therefore, it is impoflible that 
difiimilars fhould be fimilar, and fimilars diflimilar, is it not impoflible that 
many things fliould have a fubfiftence ? For, if there were many, they would 
fufFer impoflibihties. Is it not then the foie intention of your difeourfes to 
evince, by contefting through all things, that the many has no fubfiftence? 
And do you not confider each of your difeourfes as an argument in fupport 
of this opinion ; and fo think that you have produced as many arguments as 
you have compofed difeourfes, to fhow that the many is not ? Is not this 
what you fay, or do I not rightly underftand you ? Upon which Zeno replied. 
You perceive excellently well the meaning of the whole book. That So¬ 
crates then laid, I perceive, O Parmenides, that this Zeno does not only wifh 
to conned! himfelf in the bands of friendfhip with you, but to agree with 
you likewife in fentiments concerning die dodtrines of the preftnt difcourle. 
For Zeno, in a certain refpedt, has written the fame as yourfelf; though, by 
changing certain particulars, he endeavours to deceive us into an opinion 
that his alfertions are different from yours. For you in your poems affert 
that the univerfe is one ; and you produce beautiful and excellent arguments 
in fupport of this opinion : but Zeno fr s that the many is not, and delivers 
many and mighty arguments in defeno of this aflfertion. As, therefore, you 
afTert that the one is, and he, that the many has no fubfiftence ; and each 
fpeaks in fuch a manner as to difagree totally according to appearance from 
one another, though you both nearly alfert the fame; on this account it 
is that your difeourfes feem to be above our comprehenfion. That Zeno 
faid—Indeed, Socrates, fo it is: but you do not perfedlly apprehend the 
truth of my writings ; though, like Laconic dogs, you excellently purfue 
and trace the meaning of the affertions. But this in the firft place is con¬ 
cealed from you, that this difeourfe is not in every refpeCt fo venerable, 
that it was compofed, as you fay, for the purpofe of concealing its real 
dodirines from men, as if eifeCting a thing of great importance : yet you 
have fpoken l'omething of that which happens to be the cafe. But indeed 
the truth of the matter is this : Thole writings were compofed for the 
purpofe of affording a certain affxftance to the doCtrine of Parmenides, 
againft thofe who endeavour to defame it by attempting to fhow that if the 
one is many , ridiculous confequences mult attend fuch an opinion; and that 
things contrary to the affertion mull enfue. This writing, therefore, con¬ 
tradicts 
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tradidls thofe who fay that the many is, and oppofes this and many other 
opinions ; as it is defirous to evince that the hypothefis which defends the 
fubfiftence of the many is attended with more ridiculous conlequences than 
that which vindicates the fubfiftence of the one, if both are fufficiently ex¬ 
amined. You are ignorant, therefore, Socrates, that this difcourfe, which 
was compofed by me when a youth, through the love of contention, and 
which was privately taken from me, fo that 1 was not able to confult whe¬ 
ther or not it Ihould be iffued into the light—you are ignorant, I fay, that 
it was not written through that defire of renown which belongs to a more 
advanced period of life, but through a juvenile defire of contention : though, 
as I have laid, you do not conjecture amifs. I admit it (fays Socrates) ; and 
I think the cafe is juft as you have ftated it. But fatisfy me in the following 
particulars. Do you think that there is a certain form of fimilitude, itfelf 
fubfifting from itfelf? And another which is contrary to this, and is that 
which is diflimilar r But that you and me, and other things which we call 
many, participate of thefe two ? And that fuch things as participate of 
fimilitude become fimilar, fo far as they participate ? But thole which 
participate of dilfimilitude become diflimilar ? And that thofe which par¬ 
ticipate of both become both ? But if all things participate of both, 
which are contrary to each other, and become fimilar and diflimilar to 
each other through participating of both, is there any thing wonderful in 
the cafe ? For, if any one Ihould Ihow that fimilars themfelves become difli¬ 
milar, or diflimilars fimilar, I Ihould think it would be a prodigy: but if he 
evinces that fuch things as participate both thefe fuffer likewife both thefe, 
it does not appear to me, O Zeno, that there would be any thing abfurd in 
the cafe ; nor again, if any one Ihould evince that all things are one, through 
their participating of the one, and at the fame time many, through their par¬ 
ticipating multitude. But I Ihould very much wonder if any one Ihould 
jfhow that that which is one is many , and that the many is one ; and in a fimilar 
manner concerning all the reft : for, doubtlefs, he would produce a proper 
fubje£t of admiration, who Ihould evince that both genera and fpecies fuffer 
thefe contrary affe&ions. But what occafion of wonder would there be, 
Ihould any one Ihow that I myfelf am both one and many ? and Ihould prove 
his aflertion by faying, when he wifhes to affert that I am many, that the 
parts on the right hand of me are different from thofe on the left, the ante* 
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rior from the pofterior, and in like manner the upward from the downward 
parts (for I think that I participate of multitude) : but w hen he defines to 
fhow that I am one, fhould fay, that as we arc leven in number, I am one 
man, and participate of the one ? fo that he would by this means evince the 
truth of both thefe aflertions. ]f any one, therefore, fhould endeavour to 
fhow that ftones, wood, and all Inch particulars, arc both many and one, we 
fhould fay that he exhibits to our view fuch things as are many and one, but 
that he does not afiert that the one is many, nor the many one ; nor fpeak of 
any thing wonderful, hut afferts that which is confeffed by all men. But if 
any one fhould, in the firft place, diftribute the forms of things, concerning 
which I have juft been fpeaking, feparating them effentiallv apart from each 
other, fuch as Jimilitude and dijftmililude, multitude and the one, and the reft 
of this kind, and fhould afterwards fhow himfelf able to mingle and feparate 
them in themfelves, 1 fhould be aftoniftied (lays he), O Zeno, in a wonder¬ 
ful manner. But it appears to me that we fhould ftrenuoufly labour in the 
inveftigation of thefe particulars : v et I fhould be much aftonifhed if any one 
could lolve this doubt, which is fo profoundly involved in fpecics ; fo as to 
be able no lefs clearly to explain this affair in the forms w hich are appre¬ 
hended by the reafoning power, than in thole belonging to vifible objeifts, 
and which you have already ditcufled. 

Py thodorus faid, that when Socrates had thus fpoken, he thought that 
Parmenides and Zeno feemed to be indignant at the fcveral particulars of 
Socrates’s difeourfe ; but that they bellowed the greateft attention on what 
he faid, and frequently looking at each other fmiled, as w'ondering at So¬ 
crates : and that, in confequence of his ceafing to fpeak, Parmenides faid— 
How worthy, O Socrates, of admiration is your ardour in the purfuit of 
liberal difeiplines ! Tell me, therefore, have you feparated, as you fay, cer¬ 
tain fpecics apart by themfelves, and likewife the participants of thefe fpecics 
apart? And does there appear to you to be a certain fimililude feparate 
from that fimililude which w'e poftefs, and a certain one and many, and all 
Inch other particulars, which you have juft now heard mentioned by Zeno? 
That Socrates faid, So it appears to me. And (that Parmenides faid) does 
it alio appear to you, that there is a certain fpecies or form o i juf ice, itfeif 
juhliliing by iticlf; likew ife of beauty and the good, and every tiling of this 
kind? That Socrates faid, It docs. And likewife of all fuch things as we 
vol. hi. g are 
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are compofed from: fotliat there is a certain form of man or of fire, or 
water ? That Socrates anfvvcrcd—I have often been in doubt, O Parme¬ 
nides, concerning thefe ; whether it is neccflary to fpeak of them in the lame 
manner as of the former particulars, or in a different manner. And do you 
doubt, O Socrates, whether it is neceflary to fay that there is a certain form of 
every fuch particular as may appear to be ridiculous, I mean hair % clay, 
and mud, or any thing elfe which is vile and abje£t ; and that thefe forms 
are different from the particulars with which we are convcrfant ? That 
Socrates faid, I do not by any means think that the forms of thefe can be 

1 It is neceflary, fays Proclus, that immovable caufes of all things which have a perpetual fub- 
fiftence in the univerfe fliould prefubfift in the intellect of the fabricator of the world : for the 
immutable is prefent with thefe, through the eternal power of caufcs. Hence, of man fo far as 
man, and of every individual form in animals and in plants, there are intellectual caufes*, and 
the progreflion of all things from thence is not immediately into thefe material genera. For it 
was not lawful for intellectual, eternal, and immaterial caufes to generate material particulars, 
which have a various fubiiftetice ; fince every progreflion is efleCted through Similitude; and prior 
to things which are feparnted from their caufe as much as poflible, fuch things as arc conjoined 
with, and are more clearly aflimilated to, it, mud have a fubfiftencc. From mart itfef therefore, 
or the ideal man in the demiurgic intellect, there will be, in the firfl place, a certain ccledial 
man ; afterwards an empyrean, an aerial, and an aquatic man*, and, in the lad place, this ter- 
redrial man. AH this feries of form is perpetual, (the fubjeCtion proceeding into that which is 
more partial,) being fufpended from an intellectual unity, which is called man itfef. There is 
alfo another feries from korfe itfef from lion itfef and in a fimilar manner of all animals and 
plants. Thus, too, there is a fountain and unity of all fire, and a fountain of all mun¬ 
dane water. And that thefe monads are more partial than thofe before mentioned, viz. than 
beauty, fimilitude, judice, &c. is evident; and it is alfo clear that the fountain, or idea, of all 
the feries of man is the mod partial of all the forms that are participated by mundane natures. 

3 We have already obferved in the Introduction to this dialogue, and fliall largely prove in the 
Additional Notes, that there are ideas alone of univerfal eflenccs, and of fuch things as contribute 
to the perfe&ion of thefe : for the goody the ejfefilial , and the perpetual , eminently pertain to forms j 
the fird of thefe being derived from the firft caufe, the fecond from the liighed being, and the 
third from eternity. From thefe three elements, therefore, we may define what things are gene¬ 
rated according to a paradigmatic intellectual caufe, and what things fubfid indeed from other 
principles, but not according to an intellectual paradigm. Of hair, therefore, beenufe it is a 
part, there can be no idea ; nor of clay, bccaufe it is an indefinite mixture of two elements, 
earth and water, and is not generated according toaphyfical reafon, or productive principle; fince 
there are ten thoufand other thing 4 which we combine for the various purpofes of life, and which 
are the works of art, and not of nature. Nor is there any idea of mud, bccaufe there are no 
ideas of degenerations, detriments, and evils, which either ariie from a confluence of divulfcd 
caufes, or from cur actions and paffions. 
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different from thofe which are the obje&s of our infpeciion : hut is it not 
vehemently abfurd to think that there is a certain form of thete ? For this 
has formerly difturbed me, whether or not fomething of this kind does not 
take place about every thing: but, after having been fixed for fome time in 
this opinion, I have haftilv withdrawn mvfelf and fled away; fearing left, 
falling into a certain abyfs of trifles, I fliould utterly perifti and be loft ; but, 
returning from thence, I have ferioufly applied myfelf to conflder thofe par¬ 
ticulars, to which, as we have juft now aflerted, forms belong. That Par¬ 
menides then faid, You arc as vet but a young man *, O Socrates, and 
Philofophy has not yet received you into her embraces : for, in my opinion, 
when you are received by her, you will not defpife any of thefe particulars: 
but now, on account of your juvenile age, you regard the opinions of 
men. 

Tell me, then, does it appear to you, as you fay, that there are certain 
forms, of which other things participating * retain the appellations; as, for 

inftance, 

* Parmenides, as Produsjuflly obferves, in correcting this conception of Socrates, reproves in 
what he now fays thofe who confider thefe little and vile particulars as without a caufe. For 
every thing which is generated, as Tirr.scus fays, is neceflarily generated from fome caufe, fince 
it is perfe&ly impofiible that it fliould be generated without a caufe. There is nothing, therefore, 
fo dilhonourable and vile which does not participate of the goody and thence derive its generation. 
Since, even though you fliould fpeak of matter, you will find that this is good ; though of evil 
itfelf, you will find that this alfo participates of a certain good, and is no otherwife able to fubfift 
than as coloured with, and receiving a portion of, a certain good. But the opinions of men are 
afliamed to fufpend from a divine caufe things fmall and vile, looking to the nature of the latter, 
and not to the power of the former ; and not confidcring that, being generative of greater things, 
it is much more fo of fuch as are lefs, as the Athenian gueft fays in the Laws. True philofo- 
phers, however, fufpending every thing in the world both great and fmall from providence, fee 
nothing diflionourable, nothing dcfpicablc in the dwelling of Jupiter; but they perceive all things 
good, fo far as they fubfift from providence, and beautiful, fo far as generated according to a di¬ 
vine caufe. 

3 The difeourfe of Parmenides, fays Proclus is perfe£live of, evolves and elevates, the concep¬ 
tions of Socrates; praifing, indeed, his unperverted conceptions, but pcrfe&ing fuch as arc im¬ 
perfect, and diftiixftly unfolding fuch as arc confufed. But as there are four problems concern¬ 
ing hleas, as wc have obferved in the Jntrodu&ion, with refpe£t to their fubfiftcnce Parmenides 
excites Socrates, in order to learn whether he fufpends all things from a formal principle, or 
whether he knew another caufe more antient than this; and his reproof of Socrates was in con- 
fcqucnce of looking to this firft caufe. He proceeds, therefore, fupemally from the moll totaj 

G 2 forms. 
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inftancc, that t'uch tilings as participate of JimUUude arc Jimilart ; of mag¬ 
nitude great-, and that the participants of beauty and jujiice arc beautiful 

and 

forms, through the more partial, ami fuch as are mod individual, to fuch things as do not fubfift 
according to an intellectual form, but originate from the monad of all beings, or, in other words, 
being itfelf. Hence truly proceeding as far as to the lalt of things, and fufpeiuliug all things 
from a paternal caufe, and perfecting the conceptions of Socrates concerning tlicfe, he proceeds 
to the third problem, or the manner in which ideas are participated, again extending obftetric aid. 
For the mode of the difeourfe is every where maieutic or obfletric, and does not confute, and 
is piraftic, or explorative, but not vindicative. It differs, however, fo far as at one time it pro¬ 
ceeds from on high as far as to the lad of things, and at another recurs downwards to affertions 
adapted to divine caufes •, according to each of thefe forms perfecting and elevating Socrates, 
and diftinCtly unfolding his conceptions refpeCling thefe particulars. Such, then, is the mode of 
the difeourfe, calling forth fpontancous conceptions, accurately expanding fuch as arc imperfect, 
and elevating tliofe that are able to follow them ; truly imitating the paternal caufe, which from 
the fummit of all beings preferves, perfects, and draws upwards all things by the unknown powers 
which he contains. Let us now proceed to confider the mode in which forms or ideas are parti¬ 
cipated, following the divine Froclus as our leader in this arduous inveftigation. 

The participations of intellectual forms are affimilated to the reprefentations in a mirror ; 
for as, in thefe, habitude and pofition caufe the image ot the perfon to be leen in the mirror; fo, 
the aptitude of matter extending itfelf as it were to the Artificer of the univerfe, and to the in- 
exhauftible abundance which he contains, is filled from him with forms. The participations 
are alfo affimilated to the imprefiions in wax. For ideas impart a certain veftige and impreffion 
of themfelves; and neither is this impreffion the fame with the feal by which it was produced, 
as neither is the form merged in matter the fame with the immaterial and divine form from 
which it originated. But this latter mode differs from the former fo far as it indicates a certain 
paflive property in the recipient; for the mirror does not exhibit paflivity fenfibly, as the wax 
does in the latter inftance. Hence fome of the Platonic philofophcrs, confulering matter as im- 
paffive in the participation of forms, aflimilate it to a minor, but call forms images and repre¬ 
fentations. Others again, confidering matter as paflive, fay, that it is impreffed like the wax 
by the feal, and call forms the pajftom of matter. 

Forms alfo are faid to be like the fimilitudes of icons, whether cflc&cd by the painter’s, or the 
plaitic, or any other art. For thefe forms, being fafliioned by a divine artificer, are faid to be 
ftinilar to divine forms; and hence the whole fen Able order is called the icon of the intelligible. 
But this affertion differs from the former, fo far as this fe pa rate; the maker from the exemplar; 

but 

1 Magnitude here, as Proclus well obferves, is not fuch as that of which geometricians fpcak ; 
for they denominate whatever poffeffes interval magnitude, whether it be line, fuperficics, or folid. 
But Plato does not denominate the form which is the caufe of every interval, magnitude, but that 
which according to every genus imparts ivanfandency to things. 
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and juji f That Socrates replied, Entirely fo. Does not every thing which 
participates either participate the whole form, or only a part of it ? Or can 

there 

but thofe produce the analogy from confidering both as one. And fuch are the modes according 
to which material forms have been faid to fubfift with relation to fuch as are divine. 

It muft, however, be obferved, that each of thefe is imperfect confidered by itfelf, and inca¬ 
pable of reprefenting to our intellectual conceptions the whole truth refpeCting this participation. 
For, in the firlt place, confider, as to the mirror, that the countenance beheld in it turns itfelf 
towards the mirror, while, on the contrary, an intellectual caufe beholds itfelf, and does not 
direCt its vifion to outward objeCts. Tf, too, the mirror appears to poflefs a communication of 
fomething, but in reality does not, (for the rays arc reflected back to the countenance,) it is 
evident that this alfo is foreign from the participation of divine forms •, for, as they are perfectly 
incorporeal, nothing can be feparated from them and diflributed into matter. 

In the fccond place, if we confider the impreffions in wax, we (hall find, that both that which 
imprefies externally impreffes, and that which is paflive to the imprefiion is externally pafTive ; 
but form pervades through the whole of the fubjeCt matter, and operates internally. For na¬ 
ture fafhions body inwardly, and not externally like art. And above all, in this inftance, that 
which is participated approximates to that which participates. But it is requifite that divine 
forms fhould be exempt from all tilings, and not be mingled with any thing of a different 
nature. 

In the third place, let us confider the analogy from icons, and we {hall find this alfo deficient. 
For, in the firft place, forms fafhion the whole of the fubjeCI matter by which they are received, 
and this by an internal energy : and, in the next place, the exemplar and the maker are here fepa¬ 
rated from each other. Thus, the figure which is painted does not produce its likenefs on the 
canvafs, even though the painter fhould paint a refemblance of himfelf; for it is the foul which 
operates, and not the external figure, which is the exemplar; nor does that which makes, afli- 
milate that which is produced to itfelf ; for it is foul which makes, and that which is produced 
is the refemblance of external form. But divine forms are at the fame time paradigmatic and 
demiurgic of their refemblances: for they have no fimilitude to the impreffions in wax, but poffefs 
an efficacious effence, and a power affnnilative of things fecondary to themfelves. 

No one of thefe modes, therefore, is of itfelf fufficicnt to reprefent the true manner in which 
divine forms are participated. But, perhaps, if we can difeover the moft proper mode of par¬ 
ticipation, we fhall fee how each of thefe touches on the truth, at the fame time that it falls fhoit 
of the whole chara&eriftic. 

It is requifite, therefore, in order to this participation, to confider as the caufes by which it 
is effe&ed, the efficacious power of primary and divine forms, and the defire and aptitude of 
the natures which thence derive their formation. For neither is the fabricative and efficacious 
power of forms alone fufficicnt to produce participation *, for they are every where fimilarly 
prefent, but are not fimilarly participated by all things. Nor is the defire and aptitude of the 
participants fulficient without the produftive energy of forms; for defire and aptitude are of 
themfelves imperfeft. The prolific efltnce, therefore, of the demiurgic intellect exerts an 

efficacious 
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there be any other mode of participation befides thefe ? That Socrates faid, 
How can there be ? Does it then appear to you that the whole form 1 is 

one 

efficacious energy, which the fubjeft nature of fenfibles receives. But, in effecting this participa¬ 
tion, it neither makes ufe of impulfions, for it is incorporeal j nor of any indefinite impetus, as 
we do, for it is impaffive; nor of any projedlile force, for it is perfect j but it operates by its 
very efience. Hence, that which is generated is an image of its maker, intelle&ion there con¬ 
curring with efience: fo that, according as he intelle&ually perceives, he fabricates j and, accord¬ 
ing as he fabricates, intelle£lually perceives. Hence, too, that which is generated is always 
generated by him i for, in effential productions, that which is generated is every where confub- 
fiftent with its maker. In confequence of this, in things fubfiding according to time, form, in 
the fuddeti , fupervenes its fubje£t matter, whatever has been effected previous to its prefence alone 
removing the impediments to its reception. For, thefuddtn imitates according to the now t the 
at-once-colle£led and eternal generation of all things through the aptitude of the recipient. 

If, again, we defire to fee what it is which conne&s demiurgic power with the aptitude of re¬ 
cipients, we {hall find it is goodnefs itfelf, this being the caufe of all pofiible union. For, parti¬ 
cipations proceed to mundane caufes through a defire of good ; and demiurgic forms, through 
goodnefs, make their progreffions into fecondary natures, imitating the inexhauftible and exube¬ 
rant fountain of all good, which, through its own tranfeendent goodnefs, gives fubfiftence to 
all the divine orders, if it be lawful fo to fpeak. We have therefore thefe three caufes of the 
participation of forms, the one goodnefs of the Father of all things •, the demiurgic power of 
forms, and the aptitude of the natures which receive the illuminations of forms. But, partici¬ 
pation fubfifting according to thefe caufes, we may perceive how it is poffible to aflimilate it to 
reprefentations in a mirror, and to reflexion. For aptitude and defire, which are imparted to fen- 
fible natures from on high, become the caufes of their being again converted to the fources whence 
they were derived. This participation too may, after another manner, be aflimilated to a feal. 
For the efficacious power of divine caufes imparts a vejlige of ideas to fenfibles, and apparent 
impreffions from unapparent forms. For we have faid that the demiurgic caufe unites both 
thefe together. But he who produces an icon effefts fomething of this kind. For in a certain 
refpeft he congregates the fubjeft and the paradigm ; fince, when this is accompliffied, he pro¬ 
duces an impreffion fimilar to the exemplar. So that thefe modes, in a certain refpedt, touch 
upon the truth. But it is by no means wonderful if each is found to be deficient. For the re¬ 
cipients of ideas arc partible and fenfible ; and the chara&eriftic peculiarity of thefe unapparent 
and divine caufes cannot be circumfcribed by the nothingnefs of corporeal natures. 

* He who inveftigates whole and part, not corporeally, but in fuch a manner as is adapted to 
intelligible and immaterial forms, will perceive that every fenfible nature participates both of the 
whole and the part of its paradigm. For, as that has the relation of a caufe, but fenfibles arc 
from a caufe, and eiFe&s can by no means receive the whole power of their caufes, hence, fen¬ 
fibles do not participate of the whole form. For, where can that which is fenfible receive the 
intellectual lives and powers of form ? Where can the uniform and impartible nature of idea 
fubfift in matter? Becaufe however, fenfibles preferve the idiom according to which the juft 

in 
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one in each individual of many things ? Or what other opinion have you 
on this fubjeft ? That then Socrates laid, What hinders, O Parmenides, 

but 

in the intelligible world is called the jufl, or the beautiful the beautiful ; through this again they 
may be faid to participate of wholes, and not of parts. Thus, for inftance, the idiom of the beau¬ 
tiful is every where and in all things ; but in one place it is intelle&ually, and in another mate¬ 
rially prefent. And it is evident that the participations of more perfect natures are more abun¬ 
dant than of thofe more remote from pcrfe&ion ; and that fome things participate according to 
many, and others according to a few, powers. For, let the beautiful itfelf be an inUlleftual vital 
form the cnitfe of fymmetry. Form, therefore, and that which is effective of fymmetry , are prefent to 
every thing beautiful: for this was the idiom of the beautiful itfelf ; fo that every thing partici¬ 
pates of its whole idiom. But the intellefiual nature of the beautiful is not prefent to all beauty, 
but to that which belongs to foul: for the beauty in this is uniform. Nor, again, is its vital 
nature prefent to all beauty, but to that which is celedial; but the fplendour of beauty is feen in 
gold, and in certain ftones. Some things, therefore, participate of the ir.telle&ual and vital 
nature of the beautiful *, others of its vital feparate from its intelle&ual nature j and others parti¬ 
cipate of its idiom alone. More immaterial natures, likewife, receive more of its powers than 
material natures. Things fecondary, therefore, participate both the wholes and parts of their 
proper paradigms. And in this manner it is proper to fpeak to thofe who are able to lock to the 
incorporeal eflence of forms. But to thofe who are of opinion that the participation is corpo¬ 
real, we mud. fay, that fenfibles are incapable of participating either the wholes or parts of 
ideas j which Parmenides evinces, leading Socrates to the difeovery of the mod proper mode of 
the participation of forms, and, in the fird place, that they are not participated according to the 
whole*, for this was the fird thing to be fiiown. And Socrates fays, that nothing hinders the 
participation of the whole form. But Parmenides reprobates the pofition inferring that one and 
the fame thing will be in many things feparate from each other, and fo the thing itfelf will be 
feparate from itfelf, which is of all things the mod abfurd. For if a finger, or any thing elfe 
which fubfifts in other things, whether it be a corporeal part or power, fhould be in many things 
feparate from each other, it would alfo be feparate from itfelf. For a corporeal power being in a 
fubjeft will thus belong to fubje&s, and be feparate from itfelf, fince it will be both in one and 
many. And, with refpeft to a body, it is impodible that the whole of it fhould be in this place, 
and at the fame time in another. For it cannot be denied, that many bodies may be in one place 
when the bodies confid of pure immaterial light, fuch as thofe of the fpheres in which the planets 
are carried, but it is impodible for the fame body to be at the fame time in many places. And 
hence it is impodible for a whole to be in many fubje£ls corporeally. 

But, fays Proclus, if you wifli to perceive the accuracy of Plato’s di£licn in a manner adapted 
to theological peculation, divide the words, and fay as follows: — Since forms fird fubfid in the 
paradigm of intelligibles, as we learn in theTimaeus, each of the fird forms will be one, and being , 
and a whole. And being fuch, it is impodible for the fame thing to be in many things feparate 
from each other, and at once, except in an exempt manner; fo as to be both every where and 
nowhere, and, being prefent with ail things without time, to be unmingled with them* For 

every 
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but that it fhould be one ? As it is, therefore, one and the fame in things 
many and feparate from each other, the whole will be at the tame time one, 
and fo itfelf will be feparate from itfelf. That Socrates faid, It would not 
be fo : but juft as if this form was day 1 , this being one and the fame , is col¬ 
lectively prefent in many places, and yet is not any thing the more feparate 
from itfelf; in the fame manner, every form may be at once one and the fame 
in all. That Parmenides then faid, You have made, O Socrates, one and 
the tame thing to be collectively prefent in many places, in a very pleafant 
manner ; juft as if, covering many men with a veil, you tbould fay that there 
is one whole , together with the many. Do you not think that you would 
make an aflertion of this kind ? That Socrates faid, Perhaps fo. Will, 
therefore, the whole veil fubfift together with each man, or a different part 
of it with each individual r A different part only. That Parmenides faid, 
Thefe forms then, O Socrates, hre divifible % and their participants par¬ 
ticipate only parts of them : and hence there will no longer be one whole 
form in each individual, but only one part of each form. So indeed it 

every divine form, being in itfelf, is alfo prefent with others. And thofe natures which are inca¬ 
pable of being at the fame time in many things, derive this inability from not being in themfelves: 
for that which is fomething belonging to one thing is not capable of belonging to another. 

1 That Socrates, fays Froclus, derived his example of day from the difeourfe of Zeno, is evi¬ 
dent. For Zeno, wifhing to evince how the many participate of a certain one, and are not de- 
(litute of the one, though they (hould be mod remotely feparated from each other, fays in this 
very difeourfe, that whitenefs, being one, is prefent both to us and the antipodes, in the fame 
manner as day and night. 'On (xev at rou <T»v<yvo$ Xoyov to Trapctiuypux siXh^e, J»Xov exuvof yap faiutrai 
0ou*o(jttvof oirus ra oroxxa /terex* 1 Tlv °S tv °fi Kal 0UH tarty epv.ua evof, xav ^itarnxet vroppuraTO) air aXXrjXwv, 
EI7TEV ev ra av tw Xoyw fxiav ovvav rvv X£i/fcOT«Ta irapavat xat r.puv xai rot( avniroatv , ov t<uj wf eufpoivv xai rw 
v/uepav. Parmenides, however, corre&s Socrates, as no longer preferving, by the example of day, 
form one and the fame ; but as introducing the partible inftead of the impartible, and that which 
is one, and at the fame time not one, inftead of one *, fuch as is whitenefs with us and the anti¬ 
podes. For tire intention of Zeno’s difeourfe was not to afeend to feparate form, but to lead his 
auditors to that form which fubfifts with, and is infeparable from, the many. 

s Every thing fenfible is a multitude which has an adventitious one, but form is a certain one 
comprehending multitude uniformly. For in divine natures progreflion begins from the one, 
and from hyparxis ; fince, if multitude fubfifts prior to the one, the one will be adventitious. 
From thefe things alfo, fays Proclus, you may underftand how fables aflert that there are certain 
divifions and lacerations of the (rods, when they are divifibly participated by fecondary natures, 
which diftribute the impartible caufes of things partible prefubfifting in the Gods. For the 
drvifion is not in reality of the divinities, but of thefe fecondary natures, about them. 
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feems. Arc you then willing to aflert that one form is in reality divided, 
and that neverthelefs it is ftill one ? That Socrates faid, By no means. 
For fee (faid Parmenides), whether upon dividing magnitude 1 itfelf, it 
would not be abfurd that each of the many things which are great, fhould 
be great by a part of magnitude lefs than magnitude itfelf ? Entirely fo, faid 
Socrates. 

* Parmenides, fays Proclus, wilhing to fliow the abfurdity of admitting that a formal eflence is 
partible, difcourfes concerning magnitude, equality, and parvitude, becaufe each of thefe is 
beheld about quantity. But quantity has not by any means a part the fame with the whole, in 
the fame manner as a part of quality appears to prefcrve the fame power with the whole i whence 
alfo a part of fire is indeed diminilhed according to quantity, but according to quality preferves 
the nature of fire. In magnitude, therefore, equality, and parvitude, he very properly confutes 
thofe who fay that forms are partible. For, if thofc forms which efpecially appear to be partible, 
becaufe they introduce with themfelves the conception of quantity, cannot be divifible, by a much 
greater reafon other forms mud be impartible, which do not introduce together with themfelves 
fuch a conception; fuch as are the juft itfelf, the beautiful itfelf, the fimilar itfelf, and the dif- 
fimilar itfelf, which Parmenides co-ordinating with magnitude itfelf inquires how they are par¬ 
ticipated by fenfibles. About thefe, therefore, which appear to lie quantities, he very properly 
forms the demonftration, and, in the firft place, about magnitude. For, let magnitude be cor¬ 
poreally divifible. The part, therefore, will be lefs than the whole; and, if this be the cafe, the 
whole will be greater than the part. So that, if fenfible magnitude receiving a part of magnitude 
in the intelligible world, i. e. of magnitude itfelf, becomes great, this very thing is called great 
from receiving that which is fmaller: for a part of magnitude itfelf is lefs and l'maller. But it is 
fuppofed that things which participate of the great are great, and that things which participate of 
the fmall are fmall. 

Let us however confider magnitude itfelf by itfelf, apart from corporeal divifion. Do we not, 
therefore, fay that it has multitude, and is not one alone ? But, if it has multitude, (hall we fay 
that each of its parts is magnitude itfelf, or that each is lefs than the whole, but is by no means 
fmall? For, if a part is magnitude itfelf, in no refpeCt lefs than the whole, there will be a pro- 
greflion to infinity; fince this will not only be the cafe with this part, but alfo with its parts, and 
the parts of its parts, the parts always being the fame with the wholes. But if magnitude has 
not magnitudes as its parts, the whole will confift from parts unadapted to it. It is neceffary, 
therefore, that the parts as it were of magnitude itfelf ftiould be magnitudes, according with the 
whole, but yet not that which the whole is. For the part of fire is fire, but the power of the 
whole is greater than that of the part; and neither does the whole confift from cold parts, nor is 
<ach part of equal ftrength with the whole. Hence we muft conceive that magnitude itfelf has 
twofold powers, one of which inferts tranfcendency in incorporeals with refpe& to incorporeals; 
for in thefe there is a certain magnitude, amt the other in bodies with refpeCt to bodies. So 
that, though form poflefles abundance of power, yet it does not depart from its proper idiom ia 
the multitude of the powers which it contains. By fpcculating intellectually in this manner 
parts and wholes in ideas, we fliall avoid the abfurdities with which Parmenides (bows the fpecu- 
Jation of them in a corporeal manner is attended. 
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But what then? Can that which participates a part of equal ‘ itfelf, he 
equal to any thing by this its part of equality, which is lels than equal itfelf? 

1 Magnitude itfelf is the fourcc of tranfccmlency and exempt perfection to all things, whether 
fuch tranfcendency and perfection be intellectual, or vital, or fubfifting with interval. But the 
equal is the caufe of harmony and analogy to all things : for from equality, as we (hall fhow in 
the Additional Notes to the Timceus, all the mediums are derived, as well thofe belonging to the 
foul and fuch as are phyfical, as thofe that are mathematical; and the end of it is friendfhip and 
union. Since therefore the demiurgus, in adorning the univerfe, employed all the mediums, and 
the arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonic bonds proceeding from thefe, it may be fafely in¬ 
ferred that the one intellectual caufe of thefe, which generates and adorns them, is this demiurgic 
equality. For, as the monad which fubfilts in the demiurgus gives fubfiftence to every natural 
number, fo the equality which is there, generates all the mediums or middles which are here ; 
fince alfo the equality which is contained in our dianoctic part generates the mathematical 
mediums. But, if this be the cafe in images, much more in intellectual forms is equality the 
prolific fource of all the variety of mediums which proceed about the world. Equality, there¬ 
fore, is the caufe of thefe to all mundane natures. It is likewife the fupplier of co-ordination to 
beings; juft as magnitude is the caufe of exempt perfection, and parvitude of eflential fubjeCtion. 
It appears, indeed, that all beings are adorned from this triad of forms, as they impart tran¬ 
fcendency to fuperior natures, fubjeCtion to fuch as are inferior, and a communion of the fame 
feries to fuch as are co-ordinate. And it is evident that the perpetually indifioluble feries of 
wholes are generated according to this triad. For every feries requires thefe three, viz. Iran - 
fcendencyy co-crdinaiicn and fdjeclion. So that, if there arc certain progrefljons of every form from 
on high, as far as to the laft of things, and which, together with communion, preferve the di- 
ftinClion between things fecond and firft, they are perfeded through this triad. 

Let us now fee how Parmenides confutes thofe who think that fenfible equals participate parts 
of equality itfelf corporeally. For, if any fenfible particular thus participates a part of equality, 
it is evident that it participates of fomething lefs than the whole. But, if this be the cafe, that 
which participates of the lefier is no longer Idler, but equal. It ought not however to be fo; 
fince it is agreed that forms give the appellations of thcmfelves to fenfibles. Hence that which 
participates of the Idler muft not be called equal, but lefier; nor muft that which participates of 
the equal be called Idler, but equal; nor that which participates of the greater be denominated 
equal or Idler, but greater. If, therefore, wc direct our view to equality itfelf as an incorporeal 
efience, we muft fay that being one it contains in itfelf the caufes of all equalities, viz. of the 
equality in weights, in corporeal mattes, in multitudes, in dignities and in generations ; fo that 
each of fuch-like particulars, which arc all-various, is a certain equal, pofiefifmg a power and 
dignity fubordinate to the whole. Since every form, therefore, generates all the idioms of the 
powers which it contains, it follows that there are many equalities comprehended under one 
equality. Nor ought we to wonder if all equalities, being fubordinate to their comprehending 
unity, fuller this through the participation of parvitude itfelf. For all forms communicate with 
all; and magnitude itfelf, fo far as it pottettes a lefier power than other forms, participates of par¬ 
vitude. Parvitude itfelf alfo, fo far as it furpafics other forms, participates of magnitude itfelf; 
while in the mean time every form is participated by fenfibles fo far as it is that which it is, and 
not fo far as it communicates with others. 
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It is impoflible. But fume one of us muft poffefs a part of this fmall 
quantity ; and that which is fmall itfelf 1 will be greater than this, this fmall 

quantity 

1 Parvitude itfelf may be confidercd as that which is the fource of fubjctlion in all forms, or 
it may be faid lo be that which fupplies impartibility, conne&ed continuity, and a power which 
converges to the fame in every form. For through this fouls are able to proceed from a life 
extended with body and fenfe to a more impartible form of life. Through this alfo bodies are 
comprefled and connectedly contained in their indivifible caufes ; the whole world is one, and 
poflefles the whole of its life converging in one thing, the middle ; and from this the poles and 
centres, and all impartible fe&ions, and contaCfs of circles, are derived. But the prefent difeourfe 
evinces that it is impoflible for fenfiblcs to participate a part of parvitude corporeally. For, if 
parvitude itfelf had a certain part, it would be greater than its part; fince a part of the fmall, fo 
far as it is a part, muft be fmaller than the whole: fo that the fmall will evidently be greater than 
its proper part, which is fmaller than it. But it is impoflible that the fmall Amply confidered 
fhould be greater. For we now confider parvitude itfelf by itfelf, without any connection with 
magnitude. And fuch is the abfuvdity attending thofe that divide parvitude when fuch diviflon 
is confidered in the form itfelf. But we may alfo inveftigate another abfurdity which takes 
place in the participants of parvitude, and which is as follows: If we divide the fmall itfelf, 
fince the part of it is, as has been (hown, fmaller than the whole, it is evident that the thing, 
to which the part taken away from the whole of the fmall is added, will become greater by this 
addition, and not fmaller. Hence parvitude muft not be divided. 

We may alfo, fays Proclus, interpret the prefent paflage in the fame manner as our aflbeiate 
Pericles. For, to whatever the part taken away from the fmall is added, this muft neccflarily 
become greater ; but, by adding to that fame thing the remaining part of the fmall thus divided, 
the whole thing will become fmall, and not greater than it was before : for the form was fmall 
from the beginning. It is abfurd, therefore, to think that the fmall can be divided. Proclus 
adds, that the prefent paflage to fome appeared fo difficult, that they confidered it as fpurious. 
The words of Parmenides however, by introducing certain ablations and additions, evince that 
the participation which he reprobates is corporeal. 

But we may aflert in common, fays Proclus, refpe&ing thefe three forms, magnitude, parvi¬ 
tude, and equality, or rather concerning all forms at once, that they are impartible, and are 
allotted an incorporeal eflence. For every thing corporeal, being bounded according to interval, 
cannot after the fame manner be prefent to things greater and lefler; but the equal,, the greater, 
the lefler, and, in a fimilar manner, every other form are prefent to their participants, whatever 
interval they may pofll-fs. All forms, therefore, arc without interval. For the fame reafon they 
are alfo cftabbfhed above all place ; fince without impediment they are every where prefent to 
their participants. But things which fubfift in place are naturally deftitute of this unimpeded 
prefence: for it is impoflible that they can be participated by all things which are arrauged in 
different places. In like manner, forms are entirely expanded above all time : for they arc 
prefent untemporally and collefiively to all things; fince generations themfelves are certain pre¬ 
parations which precede the participations of forms. And generations indeed fubfift in time, but 
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quantity being a part of fmall itfelf ; and thus fmall itfelf will be that which 
is greater: but that to which this part which was taken away is added, will 
become fmaller, and not greater than it was before. That Socrates faid— 
This cannot take place. But after what manner * then, O Socrates, can 

individuals 

forms give the participations of themfelves to generated natures, in an inftant, impartibly, with¬ 
out being in any refpeS indigent of temporal extenfion. Let not, therefore, any one transfer 
from participants to the things participated, either time, or local comprehenfion, or corporeal 
divifion j nor let him, in (hort, underftand in forms cither corporeal compofitions or reparations* 
For thefe things are very remote from the immaterial fimplicity of forms, and from the purity of 
an impartible effence which is contained in eternity. 

1 The whole form of thefe words, fays Proclus, is excitative and maieutic of the conceptions 
of Socrates. Hence Parmenides does not add, like one who contends for victory in deputation, 
“ fenfibles, therefore, do not participate of forms,” but he excites Socrates, and calls forth his 
intelleft to the difeovery of the moft proper mode of participation. But we have already obferved' 
that whole and part are not to be confidered corporeally, but in a manner accommodated to- 
immaterial and intelLe&ual offences. Senfibles, therefore, participate both the whole and the 
parts of form. For, fo far as the idiom of every form proceeds in its participants as far as to the 
laft of them, the participation is that of a whole *, but, fo far as things fecondary do not receive 
all the power of their caufes, the participation is of parts. Hence the more elevated of parti¬ 
cipants receive more powers of the paradigm j but the more fubordinate, fewer*. So that, if there 
are men in other parts of the univerfe better than us, thefe, being nearer the idea of man, wilL 
have a greater communion with it, and according to a greater number of powers. Hence the 
ccleftial lion is intellectual, but the Cublunary irrational: for the former is nearer to the idea of 
lion than the latter. The idiom indeed of idea pervades as far as to mortal natures; and hence 
things fublunary fympathize with- things celcftial. For one form, and communion according to 
this, produce the fympathy. The moon a!fo, fays Proclus, as beheld in the heavens is a divinity ; 
but the lunar form, which is beheld here in ftones, preferves alfo a power appropriate to the 
lunar order, Cnee it increafes and decreafes in conformity to the changes of the moon. Thus, one 
idiom proceeds from on high as far as to the laft of things i and it is evident that it proceeds 
through mediums. For, if there is this one form both in Gods and ftones, much prior to its 
being prefent with the latter muft it fubfrft in the middle genera, fuch as daemons,, or other 
animals. For certain feries pervade from the intelle&ual Gods to the heavens,, and again from 
the heavens into generation or the fublunary realms, being changed according to each of the 
elements, and fubfiding as far as to earth. But of thefe feries the higher parts participate in a 
greater, but the lower in a lefler degree y one idiom being extended to all the parts, which makes 
the whole feries one* 

Again, after another manner, we may fay that fenfibles participate both of the whole and ol 
the parts of form. They participate of the whole, fo far as the fabrication of form is impartible : 
whence alfo the fame whole is every where prefent to all things, fubfiding from itfelf in the firfl 
place, and afterwards filling the eflence of its participants with its proper power. But they par 
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individuals participate of forms, if they are neither able to participate ac¬ 
cording to parts, nor according to wholes ? That Socrates faid, It does not 
appear to me, by Jupiter, to be in any refpedl an eafy matter to define a 
circumftance of this kind. But what will you fay to this ? To what ? 

I think that you confider every form as one l , on this account; becaufe, 
fince a certain multitude of particulars feems to you to be great, there may 
perhaps appear to him who furveys them all to be one idea, from whence you 

think 

ticipate of the parts of form, fo far as they do not participate of form itfelf, but of its images ; 
and images are parts of their pToper paradigms. For image is to its paradigm, as a part to the 
whole. And if any one, admitting this expofition, examines what has been already delivered 
concerning ideas, none of thofe impofiibilities will follow, which fome of the antients have 
confidered as the inevitable confequences of the doftrine of ideas. For, will it any longer be 
impoffible that the fame thing fhould be in all things, if we admit that an immaterial and intel- 
le&ual form fubfifting in itfelf, and requiring no feat nor place, is equally prefent to all things- 
which are able to participate it ? Will it be impollible that efientially impartible form, and which 
pre-fubfifts as one, fhould be divided in its participants and fuftain a Titanic divulfion ? And 
how is it not moft true that what participates of magnitude itfelf participates of the lefTer ? For 
magnitude in the participant, being divisible, is the image of magnitude itfelf; but the image is 
lefs than the paradigm by a certain part. In like manner, that which we call equal in fenfible* 
is lefs than the power of the equal itfelf, and is nothing more than the image of perfe&ion ; but 
the equal itfelf is greater than this, fo far as it is more perfect in power.’ In fliort, with refpe6t 
to each of thefe three forms, fince they are exempt from their participants, meafure their e fie nee, 
and impart the caufe of fubje&ion to them - r according to exempt tranfcendency, each employs 
magnitude itfelf; according to a meafuring power, the equal itfelf; and according to the gift of 
fubje&ion, parvitude itfelf. All, therefore, co-operate with each other in the gifts which they 
impart to fecondary natures. For, if magnitude itfelf imparts a power which extends to all 
things, but parvitude impartiality, they are connafcent with each other ; fince then pervading* 
more impartibly to a great number of particulars, they are impartible in a greater degree ? and 
both are in a greater degree equal, by being efpeci.illy the meafures both of themfelves and 
others. There is nothing, therefore, abfurd, nothing impofiible, if whole and part are confidered. 
in a manner adapted to the nature of forms ; but all things follow appropriately to the hypothetic. 
Whence alfo Parmenides appears continually to afk Socrates, how fenfibles participate of, and 
how whole and part are to be furveyed in, forms, elevating him tq the moft true conceptions 
concerning ideas. 

1 From what has been already delivered (fays Proclus) it is fuflicicmly evident that forms are 
not participated in a corporeal manner; whence we may infer that neither do they fabricate 
corporeally, nor operate by impulfion, like the motions of bodies. But if this be the cafe, it is 
evident that the order of forms is incorporeal. In the Sophifia, therefore, it is fhown that the 
one is incorporeal; for, if it were body, it would require fomething'elfe to unite its parts. But it 
is here fhown that true bang and intellectualforms have an impartible fubfillence: and in the Laws,. 

that 
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think them to be one great thing. That then Socrates faid. You fpeak the 
truth. But what if you confider the great 1 itfclf, and other things which 

are 

that fouls are incorporeal through their felf- motive hypoftafis. Thefe, however, are the tluce 
orders prior to fenfibles, viz. the order of fouls, the order of inh-HcBual offences, and the order of 
unities , the immediate progeny of the one. 

But here Parmenides afcends to a more perfedt hypothefis concerning ideas, viz. whether fen¬ 
fibles participate of ideas as of phyfical reafons or produ&ive principles, which arc coordinate and 
connafcent with their participants, but arc at the fame time incorporeal: for the doubt prior to 
this confidered the participation of ideas as corporeal. Parmenides, therefore, afcends to a cer¬ 
tain incorporeal reafon, which, looking to things, we muft define to be phyfical, and mu ft alfert, 
that the mode of participation is indeed incorporeal, but poflefles fomething common with its 
participants. For if, together with incorporeal participation, we alfo confider the things partici¬ 
pated as perfettly exempt from their participants, there will no longer any doubt remain con¬ 
cerning the participation •, fince thefe twq things produce the doubt, the corporeal mode of being 
prefent, and the pofieflion of fomething common between ideas and their participants, to which 
Socrates looking in the Phtedo fays, that it is dubious whether participation is the prefence of 
forms, as in the preceding inquiry, whether fenfibles participate of the whole of form, or only of 
a part; or whether it is not a being prefent. This fecond inquiry, therefore, confiders form as 
in its participants, and as coordinate with them. For phyfical reafons and natures are arranged 
above bodies and the apparent order of forms j but at the fame time they verge to bodies, and do 

not' 

1 Ideas muft be confidered as exempt and feparate from, and as generative of, the many j and 
the tranfitions from things which are feparated muft be made, not through privations, but through 
forms, and in forms, till we arrive at felf-fubfiftent and firft natures. For how, through things 
indefinite and formlefs, can we arrive at form and bound ? Afcending, indeed, from things ma¬ 
terial to fpermatic reafons, we (hall find fomething common in them, but which is imperfect; 
and proceeding from thefe to caufes fubfifting in foul, we (hall perceive that the effedlive power 
of thefe is temporal. But if we run back to forms which are truly fo called, we (hall find that 
there is nothing common between thefe and fenfibles. For thefe true forms are perfect, and 
their energy is incorporeal and eternal, and is above all generation. For the charadlerillics of all 
generation are the imperfedl from itfclf, the partible, the temporal, from which forms being 
purified, they are liberated from all fenfibles, and poflefs nothing in common with them ; fo that 
it is no longer poffiblc to make a tranfition to any other fomething common. As, therefore, fays 
Proclus, we obferved in commenting on the former doubt, that forms are prefent with their par¬ 
ticipants through that which they impart, and are not prefent through their feparate hypoftafis ; 
fo, with refpedl to this fecond doubt, we fay, that forms communicate with their participants, and 
do not communicate. They communicate by illuminating them from themfelves, but do not 
communicate, in confequence of being unmingled with the illuminated natures. So that a cer¬ 
tain fimilitude to them is divulfed, not from forms themfelves, but from the illuminations pro¬ 
ceeding from them. Hence, through thefe they are faid to communicate after a certain manner 
with fenfibles; not as in things fynonymous, but as in things fecond and firft. 
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are great, in the fame manner, with the eye of the foul, will not again a 
certain fomething which is great appear to you, through which all thefe 

necefiarily 

not conncCt tliem exemptly. Hence, alfo, phyfical reafons are entirely coordinated with fenfible 
forms. But Parmenides himfelf clearly teaches how we afcend to phyfical reafons; fince we 
recur from things common in particulars to the proximate caufe of them, which is entirely phy¬ 
fical form. For, perceiving many things that are great, and one idea extending to all thefe, we 
conceive that there is a certain fomething great which is common to the magnitude in particulars. 
But that the difeourfe is about phyfical form, and a tranfition from fenfibles to this form, is evi¬ 
dent, as Proclus juftly obferves, from Parmenides employing fuch expreflions as to oircrSai, to oo£ei, 
to dawi, to nyn, and the like, which could not be employed about things which are objeCts of 
fcience, but are only adapted to phyfical concerns. In like manner we mull fay, with refpeCt to 
men, that we fee many men, and one idea extending to all of them, the in an in particulars. 
Whence we think that one man pre-fubfifts in the reafons or productive principles of nature, 
generative of the apparent man, and that thus the many participate of the one, as of phyfical 
reafon proceeding into matter; fuch reafon or form not being feparate from matter, but refem- 
bling a feal verging to the wax, impreffmg in it the form which it contains, and caufing it to be 
adapted to the whole of the inferted form.' As the proximate tranfition, therefore, is from bodies 
to natures, Parmenides evinces that phyfical reafons fall Ihort of the perfection of ideas, which is 
primary and unmingled with its participants. 

From hence it may be inferred, that, as form is that primarily which the multitude under it is 
fecondarily, it neither communicates with this multitude according to name alone, nor is fynony- 
mous with it; and that it is not neceffary again to inveftigate that which is common to form and 
its depending multitude. When, therefore, we confider the one in every form, we ought not to 
inveftigate it either doxaftically or dianoelically: for thefe knowledges are not connate with in¬ 
tellectual monads, which neither belong to the objeCts of opinion, nor to thofe of the dianoetic 
part, as we learn from the fixth book of the Republic. But it is fit that we fliould furvey the 
Ample and uniform offence of forms through intellectual intuition. Nor mull we conceive that 
the one in thefe fubfifts according to compofition from the many, or by an abftraCtion from par¬ 
ticulars : for the intellectual number of forms proceeds from the good and the one , and does not 
depart from a union and alliance adapted to the caufe which gave it fubfiftence. Hence, Socrates 
in the Philebus, at one time calls ideas unities , and at another time monads. For, confidered 
with relation to the one , they are monads , becaufe each is a multitude, fince it is a certain being, 
life, and intellectual form ; but confidered with relation to their productions, and the feries to 
which they give fubfiftence, they arc unities ; for things pofteriorto them are multiplied, and from 
their impartible effence become partible. If, therefore, that which is characterized by unity in 
forms is exempt from the many, it is evident that the knowledge of intellect, which is profoundly 
one, is fufficient to the apprehenfion of the one of forms. Whether, therefore, there is a multi¬ 
tude of participants, it does not multiply the unity of that which is participated ; or, whether 
there are differences of parts in the participants, the impartible nature of forms is preferved im¬ 
mutable ; or, whether there is compofition in that which participates, the Gmplicity of intel¬ 
lectual 
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neceflarily feem to be great ? It Teems To. Hence, another form of magni¬ 
tude will become apparent, befides magnitude itfelf and its participants: and 

befides 

lc£Iual forms remains eternally the fame. For they are neither connumerated with their effe&s, 
nor do they give completion to their effence; fince, if they fubfifted in their productions, they 
could not be beheld as the principle of them, and as their prolific caufe. For, in fhort, every 
thing whicji is fomething belonging to another cannot be a caufe, fimply confidered; fince every 
true caufe is exempt from its effeCts, and is eflablifhed in itfelf and from itfelf, feparatc from its 
participants. He, therefore, who is willing to pafs from thefe fenfibles, and every way divided 
natures, to forms themfelves, mult permit intellect inftead of opinion to be the leader of the 
way, and mull contemplate every form uncoordinated and unmingled with objeCts of fenfe; 
neither conceiving that they poffefs any habitude with fenfibles, nor furveying any common defi¬ 
nition of effence between them and the many, nor, in fhort, any coordination of participants 
and the things which are participated. But he who ufes opinion in this transition, and appre¬ 
hends forms mingled with fenfibles, and connumerated with material rcafons, will fcarcely afeend 
as far as to nature, and the phyfical order of forms : whence, again, he mud after thefe con¬ 
template other more total monads, and this to infinity, till, arriving at intclleCfual boundaries 
themfelves, he beholds in thefe felf-fubfifling, mod fimple, and eternal natures, the definite 
•derivation of forms. Parmenides, therefore, gradually evinces that primary are expanded 
above divifible forms, and all that is mingled and connumerated with thefe, and this according 
to a wonderful tranfcendency of nature. 

And here, what Socrates obferves in the Phaedo refpe&ing the participation of forms, is wor¬ 
thy of admiration : for he there fays, that he cannot yet ftrenuoufly affirm whether it is requifite 
to call this participation prefence, or communion, or any thing elfe befides thefe. For, from the firft 
doubt, it may be evinced that it is impoffible for the participation to be prefence , fince neither the 
whole, nor certain parts of them, are able to be prefent with their participants. But, from this 
fecond doubt, we may confute thofe who contend that the participation is communion. If, there¬ 
fore, there is any thing common to ideas and their participants, there will be a tranfition ad 
infinitum from the participants of that which is common to that which is common ; and hence 
this latter doubt is different from the former. For the former was, that form is prefent with its 
participants, and is fomething belonging to them; but the latter, that form is different from its 
participant, but pofi'efies an abundant communion with it. Hence, in the former, the argument 
proceeds from the inability of form being prefent, either according to the whole or a part of 
itfelf; but, in the latter, it no longer proceeds in a fimilar manner, but, from that which is com¬ 
mon in form and its participant, again afeends to fomething elfe which is more common than the 
one form, and the many by which it is participated. He alone, therefore, can affign a fcicntific 
reafon concerning the participation of forms, who takes away that which is corporeal in their 
being prefent, and removes that which i? common from an incorporeal offence. For thus ideas 
will be incorporeally prefent with their participants, but will not be fubdued by one relation to¬ 
wards them; that they may be every where, through their incorporeal nature, and no where, in 
confequence of being exempt from their participants. For a communion with participants takes 

away 
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befides all thefe another magnitude , through which all thefe become great; 
fo that each of your forms will no longer be one thing, but an infinite mul¬ 
titude. 

away exempt tranfcendency. For it is requifite, indeed, that there fhould be communion, yet 
not as of things coordinate, but only fo far as participants are fufpended from ideas; but ideas 
are perfectly exempt from their participants. Corporeal prefence, however, obfeures a prefence 
every way impartible. Bodies therefore, are things incapable of being wholly in many things; 
but eflentially incorporeal natures are wholly prefent to things which are able to participate 
them ; or, rather, they are not prefent to their participants, but their participants are prefent to 
them. And this is what Socrates obfeurely fignifics in the Phicdo, when he fays, K whether pre¬ 
fence, or communion, or any thing elfe may be the caufe of the participation of forms.” Forms, 
therefore, muft not be admitted to be the progeny and blofibms of matter, as they were faid to 
be by the Stoics ; nor muft: it be granted that they confift from a comixture of fimple elements; 
nor that they have the fame efience with fpermatic reafons. For all thefe things evince their 
fubfiftence to be corporeal, imperfe&, and divifible. Whence, then, on fuch an hypothecs, is 
-perfe&ion derived to things imperfeO: ? Whence union to things every way difljpated ? Whence 
is a never-failing cflcnce prefent with things perpetually generated, unlefs the incorporeal and 
all-perfe£l order of forms has a fubfiftence prior to thefe ? Others again, of the ancients, fays 
Proclus, ai ’ed that which is common in particulars as the caufe of the permanency in forms: 
for man gen. les man, and the fimilar is produced from the fimilar. They ought, however, at 
the fame time o have directed their attention to that which gives fubfiftence to what is common 
in particular , for, as we have before obferved, true caufes are exempt from their effedls. That 
which is c .imon, therefore, in particulars, may be aflimilated to one and the fame feal which 
is imprefied in many pieces of wax, and which remains the fame, without failing, while the pieces 
of wax are changed. What, then, is it which proximately imprefies this feal in the wax ? For 
matter is analogous to the wax, the fenfible man to the type, and that which is Common in par¬ 
ticulars, and verges to things, to the ring itfelf. What elfe, then, can we aftign as the caufe of 
this, than nature proceeding through matter, and thus giving form to that which is fenfible, by 
her own inherent reafons ? Soul, therefore, will thus be analogous to the hand which ufes the 
ring, fince foul is the leader of nature; that which ranks as a whole of the whole of nature, and 
that which is partial of a partial nature. But intellect will be analogous to the foul which im¬ 
prefies the wax through the hand and the ring j which intelleft fills that which is fenfible through 
foul and the nature of forms, and is itfelf the true Porus *, generative of the reafons which 
flow, as far as to matter. It is not neccfiary, therefore, to ftop at the things common in parti¬ 
culars, but we fhould inveftigate the caufes of them. For why do men participate of this peculiar 
fomething which is common, but another animal of a different fomething common, except 
through unapparent reafons ? For nature is the one mother of all things; but what are the caufes 
of definite fimilitudes? And why do we fay the generation is according to nature when man is 
from man, unlefs there is a rcafon of men iri nature, according to which all fenfible men fubfift ? 
For it is not becaufe that which is produced is an animal, fince if it were a lion that was pro- 

* See the fpeech of Diotima in the Banquet. 
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titude. Bui that upon this Socrates replied. Perhaps, O Parmenides, each 
of thefe forms is nothing more than an intellectual conception ', which 

ought 

duced from a man, it would be a natural animal indeed, but would no longer be according to 
nature, becaufe it would not be generated according to a proper reafon. It is neceffary, therefore, 
that there {hould be another caufe of fimilars prior to fimilars; and hence it is neceffary to recur 
from the things common in particulars to the one caufe which proximately gives fubfiftence to fen- 
fibles, and to which Parmenides himfelf leads us. That he does not, however, think it proper 
that we {hould flop at this caufe, he manifefts from what follows. For if, looking to thefe things 
which are common, we with, beginning from thefe, to falhion ideas, in confequence of recur¬ 
ring in a fimilar manner to them from all things, we (hall be in want not only of things of which 
there are ideas, but alfo of thofe of which there are not, fuch as of things contrary to nature, of 
things artificial, of things uneffential, and of fuch as have no fubfiftence, fuch as an animal min¬ 
gled from a goat and flag, (rfaytaapcr), or an animal mingled from a horfe and centaur, (iVotmv- 
■rvjfos ); for there are alfo things common jn thefe, and thus we {hall eftablifh ideas of non-entities. 
To which we may add, that we muft likewife admit that there are ideas of infinities, as of irra¬ 
tional lines, and the ratios in numbers: for both thefe are infinite, and of both there are things 
common. If, therefore, we falhion certain ideas from thefe, we (hall often make infinities, 
though it is requifite that ideas (hould be lefs numerous than their participants, the participants 
of each, at the fame time, being many. Very properly, therefore, does Parmenides direft the 
mode of tranfition to ideas, as not being fcientific, if it proceeds from the things common in fen- 
fihles; for it will always be poflible to conceive different things common, and thus to proceed ad 
infinitum. But this is evident from the words that immediately follow. 

* The fourth problem concerning ideas is here confidered, viz. what kind of beings they are, 
or in other words, where they fubfift, whether in fouls, or prior to fouls. Socrates, therefore, 
being feparated by Parmenides from phyfical forms, calls idea a conception belonging to the foul, 
(mna 4-ux‘xo), and defines the place of it to be foul. For the form in foul is one and incorporeal; 
and this dogma is not attended with the former difficulties. For this form is exempt from the 
many, and is not co-ordinate with them like the forms in matter, in confequence of being allotted 
a fubfiftence in foul. There is likewife nothing common between this form and the many; nor 
s it either according to the whole, or a part of itfelf, in its participants, fo that it may be fhown 
to be feparate from itfelf, or to have a partible fubfiftence. Socrates, therefore, by adopting this 
dogma, avoids the above-mentioned doubts. But, fays Proclus, when Socrates calls idea a cott- 
ception (von pud), we muft not think that he afferts it to be that which is the obje£t of intelledlual 
vifion, to voou/oim) in the fame manner as we call that which is apprehended by fenfe fenfibte 
(i{ cuohpux ftcput to n aKrOrurtt twrtv); but that intelligence itfelf underftanding form, is here called 
a conception •, being fo denominated as a certain theorem and dogma ingenerated in fouls, about 
dogmatized and deiform concerns. ('Ooru vonpa teyoptmv it Stupnua ti xai ioypa tv Teat 'l‘ u X al ! tyym- 
fetvov ortpi tuv $oypxTi£of<ctvuv Mat Sconlaiv orpayfearuv). This conception, therefore, he fays is ingenerated 
in fouls, through the word ingenerated, (tyymoiai), manifefting that it does not fubfift in them effen- 
tiallj. And this is that form of pofterior origin (to vortpoyent ei3»{), which fome of the followers 
4 of 
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ought not to fubfift any where but in the foul; and if this be the cafe, each 
will be one: and the confequetices juft now mentioned will not enfue. That 

Parmenides 

of Ariftotle, and mod of the moderns, fo much celebrate, but which is entirely different from that 
rcafon or form which abides eflentially in fouls, and does not derive its fubfiflence from an 
abftraClion from fenfibles. Looking to this eflential reafon we fay, that the foul is all forms, and 
is the place of forms, not in capacity only, but in that kind of energy, through which we call one 
{killed in geometry a geometrician in energy, even when he does not geometrize, and which 
Ariftotle accurately calls the prior form of being in energy. This, therefore, which is denomi¬ 
nated a conception, as of pofterior origin, is very properly faid to be different from the effential 
reafon of the foul: for it is more obfcure than the many in fenfibles, as being pofterior and not 
prior to them. But the eflential reafon or form of the foul is more perfeCt, becaufe the concep¬ 
tion of pofterior origin, or in modern language, abftraCt idea, has a lefs eflence than the many, 
but the eflential form more. 

That it is not, however, proper to flop at conceptions of pofterior origin, i. e. notions gained 
by an abftraClion from fenfible particulars, but that we {bould proceed to thofe eflential reafons 
which are allotted a perpetual fubfiflence within the foul, is evident to thofe who are able to fur- 
vey the nature of things. For, whence is man able to colleCt into one by reafoning the percep¬ 
tions of many fenfes, and to confiderone and the fame unapparent form piior to things apparent, 
and feparated from each other ; but no other animal that we are acquainted with, furveys this 
fomething common, for neither does it poflefs a rational eflence, but alone employs fenfe, and 
appetite, and imagination ! Whence, then, do rational fouls generate thefe univerfals, and 
recur from the fenfes to that which is the object of opinion ? It is becaufe they eflentially poflefs 
the gnoftically productive principles of things: for, as nature poflefles a power productive of 
fenfibles, by containing reafons, or productive principles, and fafhions, and conneds fenfibles, fo 
as by the inward eye to form the external, and in a fimilar manner the finger, and every other 
particular; fo he who has a common conception of thefe, by previoufly pofleffing the reafons of 
things, beholds that which each poflefles in common. For he does not receive this common 
fomething from fenfibles; fince that which is received from fenfibles is a phantafm, and not the 
objeCl of opinion. It likewife remains within fuch as it was received from the beginning, that it 
may not be falfe, and a non-entity, but does not become more perfect and venerable, nor does 
it originate from any thing clfc than the foul. Indeed, it muft not be admitted that nature in 
generating generates by natural reafons and meafures, but that foul in generating does not 
generate by animaftic reafons and caufes. But if matter poflefles that which is common in the 
many, and this fomething common is efli-ntial, and more eflence than individuals; for this is 
perpetual, but each of thofe is corruptible, and they derive their very being from this, fince it is 
through form that every thing partakes of eflence,—if this be the cafe, and foul alone poflefles 
things common which are of pofterior origin {izTrpcyr.s nonet), do we not make the foul more 
ignoble than matter ! For the form which is merged in matter will be more perfeCt and more 
eflence than that which refides in the foul j fince the latter is of pofterior origin, but the former is 
perpetual; and the one is after, but the other generative and connective of the many. To which we 
may add, that a common phantafm in the foul derives its fubfiflence from a furvey of that which is 

1 2 common 
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find, What then ? is each of thefe conceptions 1 one, but at the fame time a 
conception of nothing ? That Socrates faid, This is impoflible. It is a 
conception, therefore, of fomething ? Certainly. Of being or of non-being ? 
Of being. Will it not be of one particular thing, which that conception 
understands as one certain idea in all things ? Undoubtedly. But now 
will not that which is underftood to be one, be a form always the fame in 

all 

common in particulars. Hence it tends to this; for every thing adheres to its principle, and is faid 
to be nothing elfe than a predicate ; fo that its very e{Fence is to be predicated of the many. 

Further dill: the univerfal in the many is lefs than each of the many ; for by certain additions 
and accidents it is furpaffed by every individual. But that which is of poderior origin (i. e. 
univerfal abftraCted from particulars) comprehends each of the many. Hence it is predicated of 
each of thefe 5 and that which is particular is contained in the whole of this univerfal. For this 
fomething common, or abdraCt idea, is not only predicated of that fomething common in an 
individual, but likewife of the whole fubjeCt. How then can it thence derive its fubfidence, and 
be completed from that which is common in the many ? For, if from the many themfelves, 
where do we fee infinite men, of all which we predicate the fame thing ? And if from that which 
is common in the many, whence is it that this abdraCt idea is more comprehenfive than its 
caufe ? Hence it has a different origin, and receives from another form this power which is 
comprehenfive of every individual; and of this form the abdraCt idea which fubfids in opinion is 
an image, the inward caufe being excited from things apparent. To which we may add, that all 
demondration, as Aridotle has fliown in his Lad Analytics, is from things prior, more honourable, 
and more univerfal. How, therefore, is univerfal more honourable, if it is of poderior origin ? 
For, in things of pofterior origin, that which is more univerfal is more uneffential; whence fpecies 
is more effence than genius. The rules, therefore, concerning the mod true demonfiration mud 
be fubverted, if we alone place in the foul univerfals of poderior origin: for thefe are not more 
excellent than, nor are the caufes of, nor are naturally prior to, particulars. If, therefore, thefe 
things are abfurd, it is neceffary that effential reafons (hould fubfift in the foul prior to univerfals, 
which are produced by an abdraCtion from fenfibles. And thefe reafons or productive powers arc 
indeed always exerted, and are always efficacious in divine fouls, and in the more excellent orders 
of beings j but in us they are fometimes dormant, and fometimes in energy. 

1 From the things common in particulars, it is neceffary to recur to phyfical form, which is 
proximate to thefe; and after this to the reafon or form in the foul which is of poderior origin, 
or which derives it fubfidence from an abftraCtion from fenfibles, and is a conception ingenerated 
in the foul. But when we have arrived thus far, ic is requifitc to pafs on to the conception of 
the effential reafon of the foul, and from this to make a tranfition to being itfelf, to which alfo 
Socrates is now led through the obdetric arguments of Parmenides. As in intellect, therefore, 
that which underdands, intelligence, and the intelligible, are united to each other, and in¬ 
tellectual conception every where pertains to the intelligible, it is evident that the intelligible is 
prior to intellectual conception, in which intelligible, the reafon ir. the foul being firmly fixed, 
is a noema, or intellectual conception. Hence, we mud not dop in afeending from one form to 

another, 
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all things ? This fcems to be neceffary. That Parmenides then faid, But 
what, is it not neceffary, fince other things participate of forms, that each 
ihould be compofed from intelleftual conceptions 1 ; and thus all of them 

be 

another, till we arrive at true beings, or, in other words, intelligibles. For though we {hall find 
that intellect and intelligibles are connately united to each other, yet intelledt is a plenitude of 
forms according to the intelligible which it contains. And as we unite intellect and the in¬ 
telligible to each other, fo we fhould confider intelligibles to be the fame with beings. For 
intellect being in itfelf, and intellectually perceiving itfelf, is at the fame time full of intelligibles. 
And, as among fenfibles, whatever is apparently one, is in reality a multitude ; fo in intelligibles, 
intellectual conception and being, which are two things, are profoundly abforbed in unity. 

1 If all things participate of forms, but all things do not participate of intellectual conceptions, 
forms or ideas will not primarily be intellectual conceptions. For one of thefe three things muft 
happen, either that things which participate of intellectual conceptions do not participate of 
intelleCtion, or that forms are not intellectual conceptions,, or that things which are deftitute of 
intelligence do not participate of forms, of which three the firft and laft are perfectly abfurd. For 
every thing which participates of intellectual conception, underftands intellectually, fince the word 
noema manifefts intelligence; and things deprived of intelligence participate of forms ; for in¬ 
animate natures participate of the equal, the leffer, and the greater, which are forms. Ideas, 
therefore, are not intellectual conceptions, nor are they effentiallized in intelleCtions, but in 
intelligibles. We muft afeend, therefore, from things partible to the impartible reafons of 
nature, which do not intellectually perceive the things prior to themfelves: for nature is not 
only deprived of intelligence, but is alfo irrational and deftitute of phantafy. In the next place, 
we muft rife from thefe to the intelligibles which are proximately placed above phyfical forms, 
and are the energies of the intellective foul, according to the pofition of Socrates concerning 
them : for he fays, that they are ingenerated in the foul, and are noemata, as being intelleCtions 
of the foul, Put from thefe we muft afeend to true intelligibles : for thefe are able to be the 
caufes of all things which have a formal fubfiftence, but this cannot be afferted of fuch things as 
are intellectual conceptions only. 

Here, however, as Proclus well obferves, it is worth while to enquire, why, fince all things fub- 
fift intellectually in intellect, all fenfible natures in confequence of participating forms do not 
intellectually energize ? and why, fince all things there poffefs life, all things that are afiimilated 
to them do not live ? The anfwcr is, that the progreflion of beings gradually fubfiding from the 
firft to the laft of things, obfeures the participations of wholes and all-perfeCt effcnces. Demiur¬ 
gic energy alfo pervading through all things, gives fubfiftence to all things, according to different 
meafures of effence ; and befides this, all things do not fimilarly participate of the fame form. For 
fome things participate of it in a greater, and others in a leffer degree; and fome things are 
afiimilated to form according to one power, others according to two, and others according to 
many powers. Whence alfo there are certain feries which beginning fupernally extend as far as 
to things beneath. Thus, for inftance, fays Proclus, the form of the moon is beheld firft of all in 
the Gods according to that which is characterized by the one and the good in form: for all thing®. 

are 
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be endued with intelle£tion ? Or will you aflert that though they are intel¬ 
lectual conceptions, yet they underftand nothing ? But that Socrates laid, 
This is by no means rational. But, O Parmenides, the affair appears to me 
to take place, in the raoft eminent degree, as follows: that thefe forms are 
ejlablijhedparadigms 1 , as it were, in nature; but that other things are ajjimi- 

lated 

are deified from the good\ as Socrates fays in the fixth book of the Republic, through the light of 
truth. This form is alfo beheld in angels, according to that which is intellectual in form-, and 
in daemons, according to the dianoetic energy. It is likewife beheld in animals which are no 
longer able to imitate it intellectually, but vitally. Hence, the Egyptian .Apis, and the lunar 
fifh, and many other animals, differently imitate the celeftial form of the moon. And this form 
is beheld in the laft place in ftonesi fo that there is a certain ftone fufpended from this form, and 
which fuflains augmentations and diminutions, together with the moon in the heavens, though 
it is deprived of life. It muft not, therefore, be fuppofed that all things receive all the powers 
of forms, but, together with proper fubjeCtion, fome things receive a greater, and others a leffer, 
number of thefe \ while that alone which is the idiom of the participated form, and according to 
which it differs from other forms, is neceffarily feen in all its participants. To which we may- 
add, that the participation being different, the fubordinate idioms of forms firfl defert the parti-' 
cipants, and afterwards thofe that are more total than thefe ; but thofe idioms which are primary, 
and are particularly allied to the one , are fimilarly apparent in all the productions of form. For 
every form is one and a multitude , the multitude not giving fubfiftence to the one according to 
compofition, but the one producing the many idioms of the form. Form, therefore, uniformly is, 
and lives , and intellectually energizes ; but with refpeCl to its progeny, fome participate of all 
thefe, others of more or lefs of them, and others of one idiom alone. Since alfo in forms them- 
felves, their intellectual nature is derived from the firft intellect, their life from imparticipable, 
or the firft life, their being from the firft being, and the one which they contain from the unity 
which is beyond beings. 

1 Socrates, fays Proclus, being led by the obftetrication of Parmenides to the intelligible eflence 
of forms, thinks that here efpecially, the order and the mode of the participation of forms fhould 
be inveftigated $ afierting, indeed, that forms themfelves are eftabliflied in nature, but that other 
things are generated as their refemblances. Having, therefore, thus explored the order of forms, he 
at the fame time introduces the mode of participation, and difiolves the former doubts, that he 
may not be compelled to fay that fenfibles participate either of the whole or a part of form, or 
that forms are coordinate with fenfibles. For a paradigm is not prefent with its image, nor co¬ 
ordinate with it. The participation, therefore, is through fimilitude j which Socrates intro¬ 
duces, calling forms paradigms, but their participants refemblances. And fo confident is he in 
thefe aflertions, that he who before fwore that it was not eafy to define what the participation of 
forms is, now fays that the mode of participation is eminently apparent to him. But he is thus 
affeCted through his acutenefs, and the power of Parmenides perfecting his fpontaneous concep¬ 
tions concerning divine natures \ by which it is alfo evident that the manner of what is faid is 
maieutic, or obftetric, and not contending for victory (xaraYuvirrixos). For it would not other-* 
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lated to thefe, and are their refemblances: and that the participation of forms 
by other things , is nothing more than an a/Jimilation to thefe forms. If any 

thing, 

wife advance Socrates, and perpetually perfect his conceptions. For the end of obftetrication 
is the evocation of inward knowledge, but of contention, victory. If, therefore, Socrates by 
every doubt advances, and is perfe&ed, and diftin£Uy evolves his conceptions concerning primary 
forms, we mull fay that he is rather obftetricated than vanquilhed by Parmenides. 

This being premifed, let us fee how the hypothefis of Socrates approximates to the truth, but 
does not yet poflefs the perfect. For he is right in apprehending that forms are intellectual and 
truly paradigms, and in defining their idiom, by aflerting that they are eftiiblijked ; and further 
Hill, in admitting that other things are aflimilated to them. For the ftable and a perpetual fame- 
nefs of fubfiftence are the idioms of eternally energizing forms. For, in the Politicus, it is faid 
that a fubfiftence according to the fame, and after the fame manner, belongs only to the moil 
divine of all things ; and the Eleatean gueft, in the Sophifta, defines the being ejlablijbed (to icravai .) 
to be nothing elfe than a fubfiftence according to the fame, and after the fame manner. If, there¬ 
fore, Socrates alfo fays, that forms are ejlablifljed , but things eftablifhed fubfift according to the 
fame and after the fame manner, and things which thus fubfift are the moft divine of all things* 
it is evident that forms will be moft divine. Hence, they will no longer be the conceptions of 
fouls, but will be exempt from every thing of this kind. Thefe things, therefore, are rightly 
aflerted; and Socrates alfo very properly admits union informs prior to multitude. For the 
words in nature (iv ry Queu) manifeft the one enad or unity of forms. It is ufual indeed with 
Plato to give the appellation of nature to intelligibles. For Socrates, in the Philebus, fays, that 
a royal intelleCI, and a royal foul, fubfift in the nature of Jupiter; and Timaeus fays, “ the nature 
of animal itfelf being eternal,” fignifying by nature the monad of intelligible ideas. Such, there¬ 
fore, is that which is now called nature, viz. the one unity and comprehenfion of intelligible 
forms. And thus far, as we have faid, Socrates is right. 

However, as he only attributes a paradigmatic idiom to ideas, and does not aflert that they 
alfo perfeCl, guard, and unite, in this refpeCl he will appear to have yet imperfeClly apprehended 
the theory concerning them. For every form is not only the paradigm of fenfibies, but alfo gives 
fubfiftence to them ; fince if it were alone paradigmatic, another nature would be requifite, in 
order to produce and affimilate fenfibies to forms, which would thus remain fluggifh and un¬ 
moved, without any efficacious power, and refembiing impreffions in wax. Forms, therefore, 
produce and generate their images: for it would be abfurd that the reafons in nature fhould 
poflefs a certain effective power, but that intelligible forms flhould be deprived of it. Hence, 
every divine form is not only paradigmatic, but alfo paternal , and is by its very eftence a caufe 
generative of the many. It is alfo perfeflive: for it leads fenfibies from the imperfect to the per¬ 
fect, fills up their indigence, and brings matter, which is all things incapacity, to become that 
in energy which it was in capacity, prior to its becoming fpecific. Forms, therefore, contain 
in themfelves this perfe&ive power. But do they not alfo poflefs a guardian power? For whence 
is the order of the univerfc indifloluble, except from forms ? Whence thofe ftable reafons, and 
which preferve the one fympathy of wholes infrangible, through which the world abides for ever 
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thing, therefore, becomes (imilar * to a form, can it be poflible that the form 
fhould not be fimilar to the afiimilated, fo far as the aflimilated nature is 

rendered 

perfe£V, without the defertion of any form, except from (table caufes ? Again, the divifibie and 
diflipated nature of bodies is no otherwife comprefled and conneRed than by impartible power. 
For body is of itfelf divifibie, and requires the connective power of forms. But, if union precedes 
this connexion, for every thing connective muft previoufly be one and undivided, form will not 
only be generative , and pofTefs a guarding and perfeRive power, but it will alfo be conneRive and 
unific of all fecondary natures. Socrates, therefore, fhould not only have faid that form is a para¬ 
digm, but fhould alfo have added, that it conneRs, guards , and perfeRs the things aflimilated j which 
Timaeus alfo teaching us, fays, that the world was generated perfeR and indijfoluble through the 
afftmilation to all-perfeCt animal itfelf. 

1 Socrates, as we have before obferved, was not accurate in aflerting that ideas are paradigms 
alone, fince they alfo generate, perfeCl, and guard fenfibles; and that fenfibles are refemblances 
alone of ideas, fince they are generated and guarded by them, and thence derive all their per¬ 
fection and duration. This being the cafe, Parmenides, in a truly divine manner, grants that 
forms are eftablifhed as paradigms in nature ; but Socrates having introduced fimilitude, and a 
participation according to fimilitude, in order to folve the firft doubts concerning the participa¬ 
tion of forms, Parmenides being defirous to indicate the primary and total caufe of paradigm 
and its exemption from all habitude to its refemblances, {hows, that if fenfible is fimilar to intel¬ 
ligible form, it is not requifite that the habitude fhould reciprocate, and that the intelligible 
fhould be fimilar to the fenfible form, left, prior to two things fimilar to each other, we fhould 
again inveftigate fome other form, the caufe of fimilitude to both: for things fimilar to each other 
entirely participate a certain fomething which is the fame, and through this fomething fame 
which is in them they are faid to be fimilar. Hence, if it be granted that the participant and 
that which is participated are fimilar, or, in other words, the paradigm and its refemblancc, there 
will be prior to thefe fomething elfe which affimilates them, and this will be the cafe ad infinitum. 
To avoid this inconvenience, Socrates fhould have faid that the fimilar is twofold, the one being 
fimilar conjoined with the fimilar, the other being as a fubjeCt fimilar to its archetype ; and the 
one being beheld in the famenefs of a certain one ratio, but the other not only poflefling famenefs, 
but at the fame time difference, when it is fimilar in fuch a manner as to pofTefs the fame form 
from, but not together with, it. And thus much may be faid logically and doubtingly. 

But if we direCt our attention to the many orders of forms, we {hall find the profundity which 
they contain. For there are phyfical forms prior to fenfibles, the forms in foul prior to thefe, and 
intellectual forms preceding thofe in foul *, but there are no longer others prior to thefe. Intel¬ 
lectual forms, therefore, are paradigms alone, and are by no means fimilar to the things poflerior 
to thefe ; but the forms in foul are both paradigms and images. And fo far as they are images, 
both thefe forms themfclves, and the things poflerior to them, are fimilar to each other, as de¬ 
riving their fubfiftcnce from the fame intellectual forms. This is alfo the cafe with phyfical 
forms, which are fimilar to fenfibles, fo far as both are images of the forms which are above 
them. But thofe forms which are alone paradigms, aie no longer fimilar to their images: for 
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rendered fimilar to the form? Or can any reafon be afligned why fimilar 
fhould not be fimilar to fimilar? There cannot. Is there not, therefore, a 
mighty neceflity that the fimilar to fimilar fhould participate of one and the 
fame form ? It is neceflary. But will not that through the participation of 
which fimilars become fimilars be form itfelff Entirely fo. Nothing, 
therefore, can be fimilar to a form , nor a form to any other. For in this 
cafe another form will always appear bcfides fome particular form: and if 
this again fhould become fimilar to another, another would be required ; and 
a new form would never ceafe to take place, as long as any form becomes 
fimilar to its participant. You fpeak moft truly. Hence, then, other 
things do not participate of forms through fimilitude 1 ; but it is neceflary to 
feek after fomething elfe through which they participate. So it feems. 

That 

things arc fimilar through a participation of a certain famenefs; but paradigmatic forms partici¬ 
pate of nothing, fince they rank as the firft of things. 

We may alfo fay, fpeaking theologically, that there is one order of forms in the mundane in¬ 
tellect, another in the demiurgic intclleCV, and another fubfifting between thefe, viz. in partici¬ 
pated but fupermundane intellect, or, in other words, in an intellect confubfiftent indeed with 
foul, but unconnected with body, and binding the forms in the mundane intellect with that in¬ 
tellect which is not confubfiftent with foul, and is therefore called imparticipable. To thofe, 
therefore, who begin downwards, we may fay that the intellectual forms in the world and in 
foul are fimilar to each other, fo far as all thefe are fecondary to the afiimilative or fupermundane 
intellects, and are as it were filters to each other. But to thofe who recur to imparticipable in¬ 
tellect, this can no longer be faid. For the afiimilative order has a middle fubfiftence; and hence 
it affimilates fenfibles which are fubordinate to it to intellectual forms, but not, vice verfa, intel¬ 
lectuals to fenfibles. For it is not lawful that what is fecondary fhould impart any thing to that 
which is primary, nor that what is primary fhould receive any thing from what is fecondary. 
That Parmenides, therefore, might indicate to Socrates thefe paradigms, which are indeed in« 
■telleCtual, but eftablifhed in imparticipable intellect prior to afiimilative intellects, he fhows him 
that it is not proper that the habitude of forms to fenfibles fhould reciprocate : for this pertains to 
things fecondary to an afiimilative caufe. 

1 Parmenides juftly infers that fenfibles do not participate of all forms through the fimilar; for 
this is cfFeCted through another more principal caufe, viz. the uniting caufe of wholes. The 
.efficacious power of forms alfo, in conjunction with the aptitude of fenfibles, mult be confidered 
as together giving completion to the fabrication of the univerfe. The afiimilative genus of forms, 
therefore, which are denominated by theologifis fupermundane, are able to conneCt and conjoin 
mundane caufes with their participants. This genus alfo conneCts according to a medium firft 
intellectual forms and their participants, imparting to fecondary natures a habitude to thefe 
forms ; but the uniting caufe of wholes, or in other words the one, conneCts fupernally, and with 
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That Parmenides then faid, Do you fee, O Socrates, how great a doubt 
arifes, if any one defines forms as having an eflential fubfiftence by themfelvesr 
I do very much fo. Know, then, that you do not apprehend what dubious 1 
confequences are produced, by placing every individual form of beings fepa- 
rate from its participants. But that Socrates faid, How do you mean? That 
Parmenides anfwered, There are many other doubts 1 , indeed, but this is 

the 

exempt tranfccndency, intelligible forms with fenfibles. It may alfo be truly aflerfed that the third 
caufe of fimiiitude is the aptitude of the recipient. For, in confequence of this being in capacity 
what form is in energy, that which is generated becomes fimilar to form. So that the three 
caufes of affimilation are the fubje& matter, that which colle&s together the things perfecting 
and perfeCled, and that which fubfifls between thefe, and binds the extremes in union. What 
is afferted, therefore, is in a certain refpeCt true. For if we inveftigate the one mod principal 
caufe of participation, we muft not fay tliqt it is fimiiitude, but a caufe fuperior to both intellectual 
and intelligible forms. 

1 Parmenides here indicates the eflence of divine forms, which is uncircumfcribed, and inca¬ 
pable of being narrated by our conceptions. For the difeourfe is, indeed, dubious to thofe who 
undertake to define accurately their eflence, order, and power, to behold where they firft fubfift, 
and how they proceed ; what the divine idioms are which they receive ; how they are participated 
by the laft; of things, and what the feries are to which they give fubfiftence •, with fuch other 
particulars of a more theological nature as the fpeculation of them may afford. And thefe things, 
indeed, Parmenides indicates, but Socrates has not yet touched upon the doubts concerning them. 
For Parmenides was willing, not only beginning downwards to define the order of divine forms, 
but alfo beginning from on high to behold their idiom. For he has already fpoken concerning 
phyfical forms, and fuch as are fimply intellectual, and concerning thofe that are properly intel¬ 
lectual. Something alfo will be faid concerning thofe that are called intelligible and at the fame 
time intellectual; and, in the laft place, concerning thofe that are alone intelligible. But how 
he fpeaks concerning thefe, fays Proclus, and that his difeourfe is under the pretext of doubting, 
is already evident to the more fagacious, and follows from what has been faid. 

a That the difeourfe concerning ideas, fays Proclus, is full of very numerous and moft difficult 
doubts, is evident from the infinite affiertions of thofe pofterior to Plato, fome of which regard 
the fubverfion, and others the admiffion, of ideas. And thofe that admit their fubfiftence think 
differently refpeCling their eflence; concerning the particulars of which there are ideas, the 
mode of participation, and other all-various problems with which the fpeculation of them is at¬ 
tended. Parmenides, however, does not attend to the multitude of doubts, nor does he defeend 
to their infinite length, but, in two of the greateft, comprehends all the fubfequent inveftigation 
concerning them ; through which doubts it appears that forms are neither apprehended and 
known by us, nor have any knowledge of, nor providentially energize about, fenfibles; though, 
through this we efpecially embrace a formal eflence, that, as being ourfelves intelleClual, we may 
energize about it, and may contemplate in it the providential caufes of wholes. But, if ideas are 
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the greateft : if any one fhould affert that it is not proper forms fhould be 
known, if they are fuch as we have laid they ought to be, it is impoffible to 

demon ftrate 

not known by us, it is alfo vain to fay that they have any fubfiftence; for we do not even know 
that they are, if we are ignorant of their nature, and are, in fhort, incapable of apprehending 
them, and do not pofl'efs from our own eflence that which is preparatory to the fpeculation of 
them. Such, then, are the doubts, both of which happen through the exempt eflence of forms, 
which exemption we conflder fo tranfcendent as to have no communication with fecondary 
natures. For that which thus fubfifts is foreign from us, and is neither known by, nor is gnoftic 
of, us. But, if the exempt nature of forms, together with tranfcendency, is alfo prefent to all 
things, our knowledge of them will be preserved, and they will pofl'efs a formal knowledge of 
fecondary natures. For if they are every where prefent to all things, we may then be able to 
meet with them, by only making ourfelves adapted to the reception of them. And if they adorn 
all things, they comprehend intellectually the caufc of the things adorned. It is neceflary, there¬ 
fore, that thofe who wifli to guard thefe dogmas, fhould conflder forms as unfhaken and exempt, 
and pervading through all things. And here alfo we may fee how this accords with the unre- 
ftrained nature of forms: for neither does that which is demiurgic in them pofl'efs any habitude 
to things fecondary, nor is their unreflrained and exempt nature fuch as to be incommunicable 
with, and foreign from, fenflbles. 

But here the divine conception of Plato is truly admirable, which previoufly fubverts through 
thefe doubts all the confufed and atheiftical fufpicion concerning divine forms; imitating in this 
refpcCt intelled itfelf, which, prior to the fliadowy fubfiftence of evils, gave fubfiftence to fub- 
vertive powers. That it is not proper, therefore, to make that which is generative in forms pof- 
fefling any habitude to that which is generated, or that which is paradigmatic to confift in verging 
to that which is governed, Parmenides has fufficiently fhown in what has been already delivered. 
For all habitude requires another collective and connecting caufe, fo that, prior to forms, there 
will be another form conjoining both through fimilitude ; fince habitude is of the fimilar, with re¬ 
lation to the fimilar. But that the exempt nature of forms is not fluggifh and without providen¬ 
tial energy, and is not foreign from things fecondary, Parmenides indicates through thefe doubts. 
For, perhaps, feme one, alone looking to the unreftrained nature of forms, may fay that they 
neither know their participants, nor are known by us. Hence, he leads Socrates to an animad- 
verfion of the mode of the exempt power of divine forms. And how, indeed, he colleCts that 
fenflbles are not known by them, will be afterwards manifeft to us •, but he wifhes, firft of all, to 
evince that we are not able to know them, afl'uming, for this purpofe, in a manner perfeCUy 
divine, that the fcience which we pofl'efs pertains to human objeCls of fcientific knowledge, but 
that divine fcience belongs to fuch as are divine. And this, indeed, appears to deprive us of the 
knowledge of divine natures. It is, however, true in a certain refpeCf, and not according to one 
mode, but after one manner when philofophically, and after another when theologically, confi- 
dered. For let the fcience which is with us pertain to our objeCls of fcientific knowledge; but 
what prevents fuch objects from being images of divine natures ? And why may we not know- 
divine natures through them, in the fame manner as the Pythagoreans, perceiving the images of 
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demonflrate that he who afferts this is deceived, unlefs he who doubts is 
lkilled in a multitude of particulars, and is naturally of a good difpofjtion. 

But 

the divine orders in numbers and figures, and being converfant with thefe, endeavoured to obtain 
from them as from certain types, a knowledge of things divine* Why, alfo, is it wonderful that 
the fcience which is with us fhould be fo called with relation to that which is with us the objeCl 
of fcientific knowledge, and fhould be conjoined with this ? For it is coordinate to that with 
refpeCt to which it is denominated. It may alfo, not as coordinate knowledge, but as that 
which is of an inferior order, be admitted to intclligibles themfelvcs. For coordinate knowledges 
of all things are of one kind, and thofe which are arranged according to a different order of 
things known, of another, and which either apprehend the nature of things fubordinate in a 
more excellent manner, as opinion the nature of fenfibles, or which apprehend things more 
excellent fecondarily and fubordinately, as opinion that which is the objeCt of fcience. He, 
therefore, who pofleffes fcientific knowledge, and he who opines rightly, know the fame thing, 
but the one in a more excellent,, and the other in a fubordinate manner. Hence there is no 
abfurdity that fcience fhould be denominated not with relation to the objeCt of fcience among 
intelligibles, but with relation to that with which it is conjoined, and that k fhould apprehend 
the former not as coordinate, but in a fecondary degree. Agreeably to this, Plato in his feventh 
Epiflle fays that the intelligible form is not known through fcience but through intelligence, or 
the direCl and immediate vifion of intellect. For fcientific knowledge is of a more compofite 
nature with refpeCt ta intellectual intuition y but intellect is properly the fpeCtator of ideas: for 
thefe are naturally intelle&ual, and we every where know the fimilar by the fimilar •» intelligibles 
indeed by intellect, the objeCts of opinion by opinion, and things fcientific by fcience. It is by 
no means wonderful, therefore, that there fhould be no fcience of forms, and yet that another 
knowledge of them fhould remain, fuch as that which we denominate intelligence. 

But if you are willing, fays Proclus, to fpeak after another more theological mode, you may 
fay that afeending as far as to intelle&ual forms, Parmenides fliows that the forms which are 
beyond thefe, and which pofTefs an exempt tranfcendency, fuch as are the intelligible, and the 
intelligible and at the fame time intellectual forms, are better than our knowledge. Hence by 
afierting that fouls when perfectly purified, and conjoined with the attendants on the twelve 
fuperceleflial Gods, then,merge themfelves in the contemplation of thefe forms, you will perhaps 
not wander from the divinely-infpired conception of Plato. For as there are three orders of 
forms prior to the afiimilative order as is evident from the fecond hypothefis of the Parmenides, 
viz. the intelle&ual, the intelligible and at the fame time intelle&ual, and the intelligible ; in¬ 
tellectual forms indeed are proximate to fecondary natures, and through the feparation which, 
they contain are more known to us, but intelligible and at the fame time intellectual,forms are 
not to be apprehended by that partial knowledge by which we perceive things coordinate with 
our nature j and hence thefe forms are characterized by the unknown , through their exempt 
tranfcendency. 

Let us now confider, fays Proclus, the words of Plato, becaufe through thefe he indicates who 
is a fit hearer of thefe things, and who is adapted to be a teacher of them. For it is requifite 
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But he (hould be willing to purfue him clofely who endeavours to fupport 
his opinion by a multitude of far-fetched arguments: though, after all, he 

who 

that the hearer (hould poflefs a naturally good difpofition , and this In a remarkable degree, that he 
may be by nature a philofophcr, may be adonifhed about an incorporeal efience, and prior to 
things vifible may always purfue fomething elfe and reafon concerning it, and may not be fatisfied 
with things prefent* and in fhort he mull be fuch a one as Socrates in the Republic deferibes 
him to be, who naturally loves the fpeculation of wholes. In the next place, he muft be {killed 
in a multitude of particulars, not indeed in a multitude of human affairs, for thefe are trifling, and 
contribute nothing to a divine life, but in logical, phyfical, and mathematical theorems. For fuch 
things as our dianoetic power is unable to furvey in the Gods, we may behold in thefe as in 
images ; and beholding we are induced to believe the aflertions of theologids concerning divine 
natures. Thus if he wonders how multitude is contained in the one , and all things in the impar¬ 
tible, he will perceive that the even and the odd, the circle and the fphere and other forms of 
numbers are contained in the monad. If he wonders how a divine nature makes by its very 
effence, he will perceive in natural obje&s that fire effentially imparts heat, and fnow coldnefs. 
And if he wonders how caufes are every where prefent with their effe&s, he will behold the 
images of this in logic. For genera are every where predicated of the things of which fpecies 
are predicated, and the latter indeed with the former, but the former without the latter. And 
thus in every thing, he who is unable to look dire&ly to a divine nature, may furvey it through 
thefe as images. It is requifite, therefore, in the fir ft place, that he (hould poffefs a naturally 
good difpofition, which is allied to true beings, and is capable of becoming winged, and which as 
it were from other perfuafions vindicates to itfelf the conceptions concerning permanent being. 
For as in every dudy we require a certain preparation, in like manner in order to obtain that 
knowledge which genuinely leads to being, we require a preceding purified aptitude. In the 
next place, (kill* a9 wc have faid, in many and all-various theorems is requifite, through which he 
will be led back to the apprehenfion of thefe things *, and, in the third place, alacrity , and an 
extenfion of the powers of the foul about the contemplation of true beings j fo that from his 
leader alone indicating, he may be able to follow his indications. 

Three things, therefore, are requifite to the contemplation of an incorporeal nature, a naturally 
good difpofition, (kill, and alacrity. And through a naturally good difpofition indeed, faith in a 
divine nature will be fpontaneoufly produced; but through (kill the truth of paradoxical theorems 
will be firmly poflefled; and through alacrity the amatory tendency of the foul to the contem¬ 
plation of true being will be excited. 

But the leader, fays Proclus, of thefe fpeculations, will not be willing through a long dif- 
courfe to unfold divine truth, but to indicate it with brevity, framing his language fimilar to his 
intelle&ions; nor will he accomplilh this from things known and at hand, but fupernally, from 
principles mod profoundly oTte. Nor again, will he fo difeourfe as that he may appear to fpcak 
clearly, but he will be fatisfied with indications. For it is requifite that mydical concerns (hould 
be mydically delivered, and that occult conceptions refpeiding divine natures, (hould not be 
rendered popular. Such then is the hearer and fuch the leader of thefe difeourfes. And in 
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who contends that forms cannot be known will remain unperfuaded. 
That Socrates faid, In what refpedl r , O Parmenides ? Becaufe, O Socrates, 

I think 

Parmenides you have a perfeft leader of this kind ; and hence if we attend to the mode of his 
difeourfe we (hall find that he teaches many things through a few words, that he derives what 
he fays fupernally, and that he alone indicates concerning divine natures. But in Socrates you 
have a hearer of a naturally good difpofition indeed, and amatory, but not yet perfectly (killed; 
whence alfo Parmenides exhorts him toexercife himfelf in dialectic, that he may obtain fkill in the 
theorems, receiving indeed his naturally good difpofition and his impulfe, but fupplying what is 
deficient. lie alfo informs us that the end of this triple power is the being freed from deception 
in reafonings concerning divine natures: for he who is deficient in any one of thefe three, mull 
be compelled to aflent to many things that are falfe. I only add that inftead of km fxn a<pv> if, as 
in Thompfon’s edition of this dialogue, it appears from the commentary of Proclus that we 
fhould here read km fxev eufvvs, as in our tranflation. 

1 The difeourfe here proceeds to other doubts, one of which takes away from our foul the 
knowledge of true beings, but the other deprives divine natures of the knowledge of fenfibles; 
through both which our progreflions from and converfion to divine natures, are deftroyed. 
Things fecond and firft alfo appear to be divulfed from each other, fecond being deprived of firft, 
and firft being unprolific of fecond natures. The truth however is, that every thing is in all 
things in an appropriate manner; the middle and laft genera of wholes fubfifting caufally in 
things firft, whence alfo they are truly known by them, as they alfo fubfift in them ; but things firft 
fubfifting according to participation in fuch as are middle; and both thefe in fuch things as are 
laft. Hence fouls alfo know all things in a manner accommodated to each; through images indeed 
things prior to them ; but according to caufe things pofterior to them ; and in a connate and co¬ 
ordinate manner, the reafons or productive principles which they themfelves contain. Thefe 
doubts, therefore, are extended after the two prior to thefe concerning the order of ideas, becaufe 
Socrates and every one who admits that there are ideas mult be led to this hypothefis, through a 
caufal and fcientific knowledge of every thing in the world. Hence thofe who deny that there 
are ideas, deny alfo the providential animadverfion of intelligibles. Parmenides, therefore, pro- 
pofes at prefent to (how that by admitting ideas to be alone exempt from things it muft alfo 
be neceflarily admitted that they are unknown, as there will no longer be any communion between 
us and them, nor any knowledge, whether they fubfift or not, whether they are participated, and 
how, and what order they are allotted, if they are alone exempt, and are not together with un- 
reftrained energy, the caufes of fccondary natures. But to the fpeculation of this the difeourfe 
pre-affumes certain axioms and common conceptions ; and, in the firft place, that ideas are not 
entirely exempt, and do not fubfift by themfelves without any communion with things fubordi- 
nate. For how can this be pofiible, fince both we and all other things are fufpended from them ? 
For the place in which they fubfift is intellect, not that it is the place as if they required a feat, 
in the fame manner as accidents require efleoce for their fupport, or as material forms require 
matter. IntelleCl indeed, does not comprehend them, as if they were its parts heaped together 
by compofition, but in the fame manner a3 the centre comprehends in itfelf the many termina¬ 
tions 
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I think that both you and any other, who eftablifhes the effence of each form 
as lubfifting by itfelf, muft: allow, in the.firft place, that no one of thefe 

fubfifts 

tions of the lines which proceed from it, and as fcience, the many theorems of which it is the 
fource; not being compofed from the many, but fubfifting prior to the many, and all being con¬ 
tained in each. For thus intellect is many, containing multitude impartibly in the unity of its 
nature; becaufe it is not the one which fubfifts prior to all multitude, but is colleCUvely one 
multitude, its multitude being profoundly united through the dominion of unity in its nature. In 
this manner, therefore, is intellect the place of ideas. Hence, if foul is not the fame with in¬ 
tellect, thofe ideas will not be in us of which intellect is the place. Hence, alfo, it is evident 
that the difcourfe in this dialogue about ideas becomes perpetually more perfeCt, afcending to 
certain more-united hypoftafes of thefe luminous beings. For the difcourfe no longer fuppofes 
them to be corporeal or phyfical, or conceptions of the foul, but prior to all thefe. For they are 
not in us, fays Parmenides; nor are they coordinate with our conceptions. 

You may fay, then, philofophically with Proclus, that they are exempt from, and are not in 
us; and that they are prefent every where, and are participated by us, without being ingene¬ 
rated in their participants. For they being in thcmfelves, are proximate to all things for partici¬ 
pation that are capable of receiving them. Hence, we participate them through the things 
which we po fiefs, and this is not only the cafe with us, but alfo with more excellent natures, who 
poflefs in themfelves eflential images of ideas, and introducing thefe as veftiges of paradigms to 
ideas, they know the latter through the former. For he who underftands the eflencc of thefe, 
knows alfo that they are images of other things, but knowing tins, it is alfo neceflary that by in- 
telle&ions he fhould come into contaCt with the paradigms. But you may fay, theologically, that 
the forms which are exempt from thofe that are intellectual, are perfectly eftablifhed above our 
order. Hence, of intellectual forms, we perceive both in ourfelves, and in fenfibles, images; but 
the eflence of intelligibles, through its profound union, is perfectly exempt both from us and all 
other things, being of itfelf unknown. For it fills Gods and intellects with itfelf; but wc muft 
be fatisfied with participating intellectual forms in a manner adapted to the foul. Plato alfo 
manifefts thefe things when he makes our life to be twofold, political and theoretical, and afiigns 
us a twofold felicity ; elevating the former life to the patronymic government of Jupiter, and the 
latter to the Saturnian order and a pure intelleCt.^For from hence it is evident that he re*elevates 
the whole of our life, as far as to the intellectual kings: for Saturn fubfifts at the fummit, and 
Jupiter at the extremity, of the intellectual order. But fuch things as are beyond thefe, he fay9 
in the Phaedrus, are the fpeCtaclcs of fouls divinely infpired and initiated in them as in the mod 
blefled of all myfterics. So that thus the propofed axiom will be true, when confidered as pertain¬ 
ing to a certain formal order. And thus much for the things. 

With refpeCt to the di&ion, fays Proclus, the words tta Ia u Happim^n ; “ In what refpecl, 0 Par» 
tut aides ?” are the interrogation of Socrates, vehemently wondering if intellectual form is un¬ 
known, and not yet perceiving the tranfition, and that Parmenides proceeds through the whole 
extent of forms till he ends in tire firft ideas. But the words ttw? yap pv autA staff auTAv in i»j; 
“ F° r kew could it any longer fubftjl itfelf by itfelf?” are afierted according to common conceptions. 

9 For 
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fubfifts in us. For (that Socrates laid) how if it did, could it any longer 
fubfift itfelf by itfelf ? That Parrpenides replied. You fpeak well. But will 
you not admit that fuch ideas as are, with relation * to each other, fuch at 

they 

For every thing exempt is of itfelf, and is itfelf by itfelf, neither fubfifting in any other, nor in 
us. Hence, through thcfe three terms, itfelf by itfelf\ and ejfence, Parmenides unfolds the whole 
truth concerning thefe forms. For the firft of thefe indicates their fimplic\ty y the fecond, their 
feparate tranfcendency , and the third their perfection ejtablijhed in ejfence alone. In the next place, the 
words xa\vs toycif, “ Toufpeak nuellf are not delivered ironically, and as if Parmenides was from 
them beginning a confutation, but as receiving the fpontaneous intuition of Socrates, and his 
conception about divine natures. For the afiumed axiom is true, Timacus alfo aflerting that true 
being neither receives any thing into itfelf, as matter docs form, nor proceeds into any other 
place, as form does into matter. It remains, therefore, feparatcly in itfelf, and being partici¬ 
pated, does not become any thing belonging to its participants, but, fubfifting prior to them, im¬ 
parts to thefe as much as they are able to receive •, neither being in us, for we participate, not 
receiving idea itfelf, but fomething elfe proceeding from it *, nor being generated in us, for it is 
entirely void of generation. 

1 This is the fecond axiom, fays Proclus, contributing to the fpeculation of the propofed object 
of inquiry. For the former axiom was, that forms are by no means in us, but in themfclvcsj 
but this fecond axiom is, that fenfibles when denominated as relatives, are fo denominated with 
relation to each other; and that intelligibles are denominated with relation to each other, and not 
with relation to fenfibles ; and that fenfibles are not denominated with relation to intelligibles. 
For, by thofe who are accuftomed to confider thefe things more logically, it is well faid, that uni- 
verfals ought to be referred as relatives to univerfals, but particulars to particulars; fcience limply 
confidered to that which is fimply the objeft of fcience, but a particular fcience to a particular 
obje£l of fcience; things indefinite to the indefinite; fuch as are definite to the definite ; fuch 
as are in capacity to things in capacity ; and fuch as are in energy to things in energy. And of 
thefe things the logical and phyfical treatifes of the amients are full. If, therefore, in things 
univerfal, and things particular, alternations cannot be admitted in comparing the one with the 
other, by a much greater reafon it cannot take place in ideas and the images of ideas; but we 
muft refer fenfibles to fenfibles, and intelligibles to intelligibles. Thefe things, then, are perfc&ly 
true, if we confider each fo far as it is that which it is, and not fo far as it makes fomething, or 
is generated fomething. For in this cafe, fenfibles have the relation of things generated to iri- 
telligibles, but intelligibles, that of producing caufes to fenfibles ; and as images, fenfibles are 
related to intelligibles, but ideas, as paradigms, are related to fenfibles. 

If, therefore, we afiume dominion itfelf, it muft be referred to fervitude itfelf; but if we con¬ 
fider it as a paradigm, it muft be referred to that which is fimilar to dominion itfelf; though we 
are accuftomed, indeed, to call the Gods our lords, fo that dominion there will be denominated 
with reference to fervitude with us. This, however, is true, becaufe we participate of fervitude 
-itfelf, to w hich dominion itfelf has a precedaneous reference. And here you may fee how domi¬ 
nion among ideas, or in the intelligible world, evinces that more excellent natures are our lords, 

becaufe 
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they are, poflefs alfo their eflence with refpedt to themfelves, and not with 
reference to things fubfifting among us, whether they are refemblances, or 
in whatever manner you may eftablifh fuch things ; each of which, while 
we participate, we diftinguifh by fome peculiar appellation ? But that the 
things fubfifting among us, and which are iynonymous to thefe, fubftft alfo 
with reference to each other, and not with relation to forms ; and belong to 
themfelves, but not to thofe which receive with them a common appellation. 
That then Socrates faid, How do you mean ? As if, Parmenides anfwered, 

becaufe we participate of fervitude itfelf. But that which is called dominion with us, with refe¬ 
rence to fervitude among us, is no longer alfo denominated with reference to fervitude among 
ideas, becaufe the being of fervitude which is there does not fubfift from that which is with us, 
but the very contrary takes place. For things which govern more excellent natures muft alfo 
neceffarily govern fuch as are fubordinate, but not vice verfa. 

But from all thefe doubts we learn what idea truly fo called is. From the firft doubt we aflume 
that it is incorporeal ; for if it were a body, neither the whole, nor a part of it could be partici¬ 
pated. But from the fecond doubt we affume that it is not coordinate with its participants; for 
if it were coordinate, it would poffefs fomething common, and on this account we muft conceive 
another idea prior to it. From the third doubt we learn, that it is not a conception of eflence, but 
effence and being; for otherwife all its participants would participate of knowledge. From the 
fourth, we collect that it is a paradigm alone, and not an image alfo, as the reafon or productive 
principle in foul, left being fimilar to that which proceeds from it, it fhould introduce another 
idea prior to itfelf. From the fifth, we learn that intelligible idea is not direCtly known to us, but 
from the images of it. For fcience in us is not coordinate with it. And from the fixth we infer 
that it underftands things which are fecondary to it, and that it knows them by being itfelf their 
caufe. Idea, therefore, truly fo called, is an incorporeal caufe, exempt from its participants, is an 
immovable effence, is a paradigm only and truly, and is intelligible to fouls from images, but has 
a caufal knowledge of things which fubfift according to it. So that from all the doubts we derive 
one definition of idea truly fo called. Hence, thofe that oppofe the doCtrine of ideas, fhould oppofe 
this definition, and not affuming corporeal imaginations of them, or confidering them as co¬ 
arranged with fenfibles, or as uneffential, or as coordinate with our knowledge, fophiftically dif- 
courfe concerning them. Let it alfo be obferved that Parmenides fays that ideas are Gods, and that 
they have their fubfiflence in deity; in the fame manner as the Chaldaean oracle alfo calls them 
the conceptions of the father: for whatever fubfifts in deify is a God. Laflly, we muft be care¬ 
ful to remember that when we fpeak of relation as fubfifting among ideas, we muft remove from 
them mere, unefTential habitudes: for nothing of this kind is adapted to the Gods. But we muft 
affume famenefs for habitude; and even prior to this famenefs, the hyparxis of each in itfelf: for 
each is of itfelf firft, and is both united to itfelf and to other things. Communion, therefore, 
according to participations characterizes the power of things which are faid to be relatives in the 
intelligible world. 
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fome one of us ttiould be the matter 1 or fervant of any one; he who is 
matter is not the mafier of fervant, nor is he who is fervant, fervant of 

matter ; 

1 How relatives are to be underftood, fays Proclus, among forms, is I think evident from what 
has been already faid. You will, however, find dominion and fervitude peculiarly fubfilting there. 
For what elfe pertains to defpots, than to have abfolute dominion over flaves, and to arrange 
every thing pertaining to them with a view to their own good ? And what elfe is the province 
of flaves, than to be governed by others, and to minifter to the will of their matters? Mutt; not 
thefe, therefore, by a much greater priority, be found among forms which are arranged one under 
the other, and among which fome are more powerful, and ufe thofe of a fubordinate nature, but 
others are fubfervient, and cooperate with the powers of the higher orders of forms ? Dominion , 
therefore, is an employing power (xpsruoi Avva/wj), and fervitude a minijlrant power. And both 
thefe fubfift eflentially among forms, and not cafually, as in their images: for dominion and fer¬ 
vitude among fenfibles, arc the the laft echoes, as it were, of dominion and fervitude in the in¬ 
telligible world. * 

But if you are willing not only to furvey thefe two in forms philofophically, but alfo theolo¬ 
gically, in the divine orders themfelves, direct your intclle£lual eye to thofe intellectual and at 
the fame time intelligible Gods, and to the forms which are fufpended from them ; and you will 
fee how both thefe are adapted to that order of forms. For having primarily a middle fubfiftence, 
they rule over all fecondary natures, but are fufpended from the forms which are prior to them, 
and which are alone intelligible, energize with reference to their good, and are from them that 
which they are. For being firft unfolded into light from them, they are governed by, and abide 
in, them $ but they fupernally rule over the ettences and powers potterior to themfelves. Hence, 
alfo, in the fecondary orders, the more total govern the more partial, the more monadic, the 
more multiplied, and the exempt, the coordinated. Thus, for inttance, in the demiurgic genera, 
Jupiter in Homer at one time iffues his mandates to Minerva, at another time to Apollo, at an¬ 
other to Hermes, and at another to Iris; all of whom a& in fubfervience to the will of their 
father, imparting their providential energies according to the demiurgic boundary. The angelic 
tribe, alfo, and all the better genera, are faid to a£t as fervants to the Gods, and to minifter to 
their powers. 

But, that dominion and fervitude have an eflential, and not a cafual fubfiftence only, we may 
learn from the Phtedo : for it is there faid, that nature commanded the body to a (ft the part of a 
Have, but the foul that of a matter. If, therefore, thefe have a natural fubfiftence in the foul 
and body, it is nothing wonderful that we fhould refer dominion itfelf, and fervitude itl'elf, to 
divine forms, theologifts employing thefe names as indications of the ruling and miniftrant powers- 
in the Gods ; juft as the paternal and maternal there fublift in one refpe£t according to a divine 
idiom, and in another according to a formal caufe, mere habitude having no fubfiftence in thefe, 
but prolific power, and an effence adapted to the Gods. 

It mull, however, here be carefully obferved, that when the Gods are faid to rule over us alfo 
with abfolute dominion, as when in the Phaedo Socrates calls the Gods our mafters, and us the 
pottlttionsof the Gods, the mode of dominion is tranfccndently exempt. For in the divine orders 

the 
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matter; but he futtains both thefc relations, as being a man ; while, in the 
mean time, dominion itfelf is that which it is from its relation to fervitude ; 
and fervitude , in a funilar manner, is fervitude with reference to dominion. 
But the ideas with which we are converfant polTefs no power over the ideas 
which fubfift by themfelves, nor have they any authority over us: but I affert 
that they fubfift from themfelves, and with relation to themfelves ; and ours, 
in a (imilar manner, with relation to themfelves. Do you underftand what 
I fay ? That Socrates replied. Entirely fo. That Parmenides then faid, Is 
not fcicnce 1 itfclf, fo far as it is fuch, the fcience of truth 1 itl'elf ? Per¬ 
fectly 

the more total rule over the more partial coordinately, and we approach to the Gods, as our matters, 
through the fervitude which is there as a medium. Hence, as all the feries of fervitude itfelf is under 
that of dominion itfelf, the Gods alfo govern according to their abfolute power. And not only do 
the more total rule over the more partial Gods, but alfo over men, participating according to com- 
prehcnfion of fervitude itfelf, which makes fubordinate fubfervient o more excellent natures. 

1 Socrates, in the Phasdrus, celebrates divine fcience, elevating fouls of a total charaCteriftic, 
or which fubfift as wholes to the intellc&ual and intelligible orders, and averting that they there 
furvey jufticc itfelf, temperance itfelf, and fcience itfelf, in confequence of being conjoined with 
the middle order of thefe Gods. He alfo aflerts that truth is there, proceeding from intelligibles, 
and illuminating all the middle genera of Gods with intelligible light ; and he conjoins that fe e nee 
with that truth. If, therefore, in difeourfing concerning the formal orders, he fays that fcience 
itfelf is of truth itfelf, it is not wonderful. For there fcience and truth, and all the forms in the 
middle genera of Gods, participate of fcience itfelf, and truth itfelf, which caufe every thing 
there to be intellectual: for fcience itfelf is the eternal and uniform intelligence of eternal na¬ 
tures. For the light of truth being intelligible, imparts to thefe forms intelligible power. But 
fince there arc many orders of thefe middle forms j for fome of them are, as theologifts fay, the 
higheft, uniform, and intelligible; others connect and bind together wholes ; and others are per¬ 
fective and convertive; hence, after the one and ths fir ft fcicnce, Parmenides mentions many 
fcicnces. For they proceed fupernally through all the genera in conjunction with the light of 
truth. For truth is the one in every order, and the intelligible, with which alfo intelligence is 
conjoined. As, therefore, total intelligence is of the total intelligible, fo the many intelligences 
arc united to the many intelligibles. Thefe middle forms, therefore, which pofiefs intelligences 
united with their intelligibles, are perfectly exempt from our knowledge; or, in other words, 
they cannot he directly and without a medium apprehended even by the higheft of our powers. 
Intelle&ual forms, indeed, arc exempt from us; but fince we proximately fubfift from them, they 

arc 

a Inftead of Tm o term aMkiot, aurn$ av t\r, s as in Thompfon’s edition of this dia¬ 
logue, it appears from the MS. commentary of Proclus that we fliould read t vs a\r,0eia$ aurr, s 
vtuins x. r. a. Indeed the fenfe of the text requires this emendation. 
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fe&ly fo. But will each of the fciences which is, be the fcience of each of 
the things which are ? Certainly it will. But will not our fcience * be con- 

verfant 

are in a certain refpeft in us, and we poffefs a knowledge of them, and through thefe, of the 
unknown transcendency of more divine forms. 

We ought not however, fays Proclus, to fay, with Some of the friends of Plato, that divine 
Science does not know itfelf, but from itfelf imparts Self-knowledge to other things. For every 
divine nature primarily direCU its energy to itfelf, and begins its idiom from itfelf. Thus the 
caufe of life fills itfelf with life, and the fource of perfection produces itfelf perfect* Hence, that 
which imparts knowledge to other things, pofleffes itfelf prior to other things the knowledge of 
beings; fince alfo the fcience which is with us being an image of fcience itfelf, knows other 
things, and prior to other things,- itfelf. Or what is that which informs us what this very 
thing fcience is ? And muff not relatives belong to the fame power? Knowing, therefore, the 
objcCfs of fcience, it alfo knows itfelf, being the fcience of thofe obje&s. As the knowledge, 
however, of divine fcience is fimple and, uniform, fo the objeCf of its knowledge is fingle and 
comprehenfrve of all other obje&s of fcientific knowledge. Science itfelf, therefore, is the caufe 
of fcientific knowledge to other things, and by a much greater priority, to itfelf. For it is an 
'offence eflentialraed in the knowledge of itfelf and of being. For fcience there is not a habit, nor 
a quality, but a felf-perfeCt hyparxis fubfifting from, and eftablifhed in, itfelf; and by knowing 
itfelf, knowing that which is primarily the objeCt of fcientific knowledge, or that which is fimply 
being. For it is conjoined with this, in the fame manner as that which is intellect fimply, to that 
which is fimply intelligible, and as that which is fimply fenfc, to that which is fimply fenfible. 
But the many fciences after fcience itfelf are certain progreffions of the one fcience conjoined 
with the multitude of beings, which the being of that one fcience comprehends. For being is 
tnany, and in like manner fcience. And that which is mod characterized by unity in fcience 
itfelf, is united to the one of being, which alfo it knows j but the multitude in fcience itfelf 
knows the multitude of beings which being itfelf comprehends. 

1 We alfo participate in a certain refpeCt of truth, but not of that of which thofe divine forms 
alluded to in the preceding text participate, but of that which was imparted to our order by the 
artificer of the univerfe ; and the fcience which is with us is the fcience of this truth. There 
are, howeveF, knowledges more partial than this, fome evolving one, and others a different objeCt 
of knowledge. Some of thefe, alfo, are converfant with generation, and the variety it contains 
others inveffigate the whole of nature; and others contemplate fupernatural beings. Some, 
again, employ the fenfes, and together with thefe, give completion to their work; others require 
the figured intelle&ion of the phantafy •, others acquiefce in doxaftic reafons ; others convert pure 
Teafon itfelf to itfelf; and others extend our reafon to intellect. As there is then fuch a difference 
in the fciences, it is evident that fome form a judgment of thefe, and others of different, objeCls 
of fcience, and things which contribute to our reminifcence of being. Thus, for inftance, ge¬ 
ometry fpeculates the reafon of figure in us, but arithmetic unfolds, by its demonffrations, the 
one form of numbers ; and each of the other fciences which have a partial fubfiffence fpeculates 
fome other particular of the things with which we are converfant. We muff not, therefore, 

pervert 
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verfaat with the truth which fubfifls among us ? And will not each of our 
fciences be the fcience of that being which happens to refide with us ? It 
is neceffary that it fhould be fo. But you have granted that we do not 
poffefs forms x , and that they are not things with which we are conver¬ 
sant ? Certainly not. Is each genus 1 of beings known to be what it is, 

through 

pervert the name of fcicncc by introducing arts into the midft, and the ideas of thefe, to which 
the ufes of a mortal life gave a being; for they are nothing more than adumbrations of true 
fcience. As, therefore, we fay that there are ideas of things which contribute to the perfection 
of effcnce, but not of things proceeding from thefe, and alone fubfifting accidentally in others, in 
like manner the arts being the images of the fciences have here their generation. But the 
fciences themfelves are derived from the fciences which prefubfift among ideas; and through the 
former wc are enabled -to afeend to the latter, and become aflimilated to intellect. However, 
as there it is neceffary that there fliould be one fcience prior to the many, being the fcience of 
that which is truth itfelf, juft as the many fciences have many truths for their obje&s (for the 
peculiar fciemific objeft of every fcience is a certain truth) in like manner with refpeCt to the 
fciences with us which are many, it is neceffary to underftand the one and whole form of fcience, 
which neither receives its completion from the many, nor is coordinated with them, but pre- 
fubfifts itfelf by itfelf. But the many fciences diftribute the one power of fcience, a different 
fcience being arranged under a different object of knowledge, and all of them being referred to 
and receiving their principles from the one and entire form of fcience. The fcience, therefore, 
which is with us is very different from that which is divine; but through the former we afeend 
to the latter. 

1 Here Parmenides, fays Proclus, beginning from the preceding axioms collects the thing 
proposed as follows: Exempt forms fubfift by themfelves; things which fubfift by themfelves and 
of tl»emfelve6 are not in us; things which are not in us, are not coordinate with our fcience, and 
are unknown by it. Exempt forms, therefore, are unknown by our fcience. All forms indeed, 
are only to be feen by a divine intellect, but this is efpecially the cafe with fuch as are beyond 
the intellectual Gods. For neither fenfe nor doxaftic knowledge, nor pure reafon, nor our 
intellectual knowlege, is able to conjoin the foul with thofe forms; but this can alone be effected 
through an illumination from the intellectual Gods, as fome t one fpeaking divinely fays. The 
nature, therefore, of thofe forms is unknown to us, as being better than our intelleCtion, and the 
divifible intuitive perceptions of our foul. Hence Socrates in the Phaedrus, as we have before 
obferved, afltmilates the furvey of them to the my Aeries, and calls the fpeCtacles of them entire, 
tranquil, fimple and happy vifions. Of intellectual forms, therefore, the demiurgus and father 
of fouls has implanted in us the knowledge; but of the forms above intellect, fuch as thofe 
belonging to the intelligible and at the fame time intellectual orders, the knowledge is exempt 
from our immediate vifion, is fpontaneous, and alone known to fouls energizing from a divine 
afflatus. So that what Parmenides now infers, and alfo that we do not participate of fcience 
itfelf, follow from the conceptions concerning this order of divine forms. 

a The genera of being are not to be confidered in this place, either as things appearing in the 
many, and which are the fubjeCt of logical predications, or as univerfals collected from the many, 
and which are called by the moderns abftraCt ideas ; for thefe are pofterior to beings. But the genera 
5 
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through the form itfelf of fciencc r Undoubtedly. But this form we do 
not poflTefs ? By no means. No form, therefore, is known by us, as we do 
not participate of fcience itfelf? It does not appear it can. The beautiful 1 
itfelf therefore, and the good itfelf and all fuch things which we have con¬ 
sidered as being ideas, are unknown to us? So it feems. But furvey this, 
which is yet ftill more dire 2 . What? You will fay, perhaps, that if there 

is 

of being here fignify fuch things as poflefs a generative power, more total than, and preceding 
according to caufe, the progeny in more partial forms. For as the genera of forms in fenfibles, 
either appear in the many, or are predicated of the many, in like manner genera in intelligibles 
are more principal, perfect and comprehenfive than other forms ; furpalling the things com¬ 
prehended in fimplicity and prolific power. Thefe genera we muff fay are known by the form 
of fcience itfelf, as beginning fupernally, and comprehending according to one uniform know¬ 
ledge, things multiplied, unitedly, and things partial, totally. This alfo the lcience which is with 
us wilhes to effeCt : for it always contemplates the progreflions of things from their caufes. 

1 ‘The beautiful , and alfo the good confidered as a form and not as fuperefl’ential proceed fuper¬ 
nally from the fummit of intelligibles to all the fecond genera of Gods. The middle orders of 
forms, therefore, receive the progreflions of thefe in a becoming manner; according to the good 
becoming full of their own perfection, and of the fufficient, and the unindigent; but according 
to the beautiful becoming lovely to fecondary natures, leading back things which have proceeded, 
and binding together divided caufes. For a converfton to the beautiful colleCts together and unites 
all things, and fixes them as in one center. Thefe two forms, therefore, the good and the beautiful 
fubfift occultly and uniformly in firft natures, but are changed in the different orders of things in 
a manner coordinate to each. So that it is not wonderful if there is certain beauty known 
only to fenfe, another known to opinion, another beheld through the dianoetic power, another by 
intelligence in conjunction with reafon, another by pure intelligence, and laflly another which is 
unknown, fubfifting by itfelf perfectly exempt, and capable of being feen by its own light alone. 

a The preceding arguments have led us as far as to the intelligible and at the fame time 
intellectual order of forms: for being falfe and of a doubting idiom, they alone unfold the truth in 
intellectual forms. But what is now fai'd, fays Proclus, leads us to thofe forms which prefubfift 
in the intelligible, proceeding indeed in the form of doubt as about intellectual forms, but in 
reality fignifying the idiom of the firft forms. The difeourfe, therefore, fhows that forms 
neither know nor govern fenfibles ; falfely, indeed, in demiurgic ideas, for fenfibles fubfift 
from thefe, and thefe rule over their all-various diflribution into individual forms ; fo that 
they previoufly comprehend the providence and government of fenfibles: but the difeourfe 
is molt true in the firft ideas, which are in the higheft degree characterized by unity, and 
are truly intelligible. For thefe firft ftiine forth from being in intelligible intellect, uni¬ 
formly, unitedly, and totally. For they contain the paternal caufcs of the mod common and 
comprehenfive genera, and are fuperior to a diftributed knowledge of and a proximate govern¬ 
ment of fenfibles. Hence thefe intelligible Gods have dominion over the Gods which arc un¬ 
folded from them, and their knowledge is beyond all other divine knowledge $ to which alfo 
Plato looking collects, that the Gods neither rule over us, nor have any knowledge of human 
9 concerns. 
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is any certain genus of fcience , it is much more accurate than the fcience 
which refides with us; and that this is like wife true of beauty, and every 

thing 

concerns. For the divided caufes of thefe, and the powers which rule over them, are in the 
intellectual Gods. But the ideas which are properly called intelligible, are eftablillied above all 
fuch divifions; produce all things according to united and the moft fimple caufes; and both their 
effective energy and knowledge are one, collected and uniform. Hence there the intelligible 
caufc of the celeftial genus produces every thing celeftial, Gods, angels, daemons, heroes, fouls, 
not fo far as they are daemons or angels, for this is the peculiarity of divifible caufes, and of 
divided ideas, of which the intclle&ual forms make a diftribution into multitude, but fo far as all 
thefe genera are in a certain refpe& divine and celeftial, and fo far as they are allotted an hy- 
parxis united to the Gods; and in a fimilar manner with refpe£t to each of the reft. Thus for 
inftance, the intelligible idea of every thing pedeftrian and terreftria! cannot be faid to rule over 
things, each of which is feparated according to one form, for this is the province of things 
diftributed from it into multitude, but it governs all things fo far as they are of one genus. iFor. 
things nearer to the one, give fubfiftence to all things in a more total and uniform manner. 

As, however, we fhall hereafter fpeak of this, let us rather confiaer the opinion of Plato con¬ 
cerning providence. The Athenian gueft, therefore, in the Laws clearly evinces that there is a 
providence, where his difeourfe (hows that the Gods know and poffefs a power which governs 
all things. But Parmenides at the very beginning of the difeuftion concerning providence 
evinces the abfurdity of doubting divine knowledge and dominion, f or to affert that the 
conclufion of this doubt is ftill more dire than the former, fufficiently (liow'S that he rejedls the 
arguments which fubvert providence. For it is dire to fay that divinity is not known by us who 
are rational and intellectual natures, and who effentially poffefs fomething divine ; but it is ftill 
more dire to deprive divine natures of knowledge; fince the former pertains to thofe who do not 
convert themfelves to divinity, but the latter to thofe who impede the all-pervading goodnefs of 
the Gods. And the former pertains to thofe wdro err refpedting our effence, but the latter to 
th<>fe who convert themfelves erroneoufly about a divine caufe. But the expreflion ftill more dire , 
(gvvo-ufcv) fays Proclus, is not uled as fignifying a more ftrenuous doubt, in the fame manner as 
we are accuftomed to call thofe dire (kivoi) who vanquilh by the power of language, but as a 
thing worthy of greater dread and caution to the intelligent. For it divulfes the union of things, 
and diffoclates divinity apart from the world. It alfo defines divine power as not pervading to 
all things, and circumfcribes intelle&ual knowledge as not all-perfect. It likewife fubverts all the 
fabrication of the univerfe, the order imparted to the world from feparate caufes, and the good¬ 
nefs which fills all things from one will, in a manner accommodated to the nature of unity. 
Nor lefs dire than any one of thefe is the confufion of piety. For what communion is there 
between Gods and men, if the former are deprived of the knowledge of our concerns. All fup- 
plications, therefore, of divinity, all facred inftitutions, all oaths adducing the Gods as a witnefs, 
and the untaught conceptions implanted in our fouls concerning divinity, will perifh. What gift 
alfo will be left of the Gods to men, if they do not previoully comprehend in themfelves the 
defert of the r•, upients, if they do not poffefs a knowledge of all that we do, of all we fuffer, 
and of all that w;c think though w'C do not carry it into effect ?• With great propriety, there- 

fore, 
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thing ell a ? Certainly. If, therefore, any one poflefles /deuce itfelf, will 
you not affert that no one poflefles the moft accurate fcience more than a 

God ? 

fore are fuch affertlons called dife. For if it is unholy to change any legitimately divine inden¬ 
tion, how can fuch an innovation as this be unattended with dread ? But that Plato reje&s this 
hypothecs which makes Divinity to be ignorant of our concerns, is evident from thefe things, 
fince it is one of his dogmas, that Divinity knows and produces all things. Since, however, fomo 
of thofe pofterior to him have vehemently endeavoured to fubvert fuch-like affertions, let us fpeak 
concerning them as much as may be fufficient for our prcfent purpofe. 

Some of thofe, then, pofterior to Plato, on feeing the urtftable condition of fublunary things 
were fearful that they were not under the direction of providence and a divine nature', for fuch 
events as are faid to take place through fortune, the apparent inequality refpe&ing lives, and the 
difbrdered motion of material natures, induced them greatly to fufpeft that they were not under 
the government of providence. Befides, the perfuafion that Divinity is not bufily employed in the 
evolution Of all-various reafotis, and that he does not depart from his own bleflednefs, induced 
them to frame an hypothefis fO lawlefs and dire. For they were of opinion that the paflion of 
our foul, and the perturbation which it fuftains by defeending to the government of bodies, muff 
happen to Divinity, if he converted himfelf to the providential infpe&ion of things. Further 
ftill, from cOnfidering that different objects of knowledge are khown by different gnoflic powers; 
as, for inftance, fenfibles by fenfe, objects of opinion by opinion, things fcicntific by fcience, ahd 
intClligibles by intellect, afid, at the fame time, neither placing fenfe, nor opinion, nor feieriCC 
in Divinity, but only an intellect immaterial and pure j—hence, they afferted that Divinity had m) 
knowledge of any other things than the obje&3 of intelle& *. For, fay they, if matter is external 
fo him, it Is neceffary that he fhould be pure from apprehehfions which are converted to matter; 
but being purified from thefe, it follows that he muff have no knowledge of material natures i 
and hence, the patrons of this doftrine deprived him of a knowledge of, and providential exertions 
about, ftnfibles; not through any imbecility of nature, but through a tranfcendency of gtioftid 
energy *, juft as thofe whofe eyes are filled with light, are faid to be incapable of perceiving mun¬ 
dane objefts, at the fame time that this incapacity is nothing more than tranfcendency of vifion. 
They likfewife add, that there are many things which it is beautiful not to know. Thus, to the 
entheaftic, (or thofe who are divinely irtfpired) It is beautiful to be ignorant of whatever would 
deftroy the delfic energy; and to the fcientific, not to know that which would defile the indubi¬ 
table perception of fcience. 

But others aferibe, indeed, to Divinity n knowledge of fenfibles, in order that they may not 
take away his providence, but at the fame time convert his apprehenfion to that which is ex* 
ternal, reprefent him as pervading through the whole of a fenfible nature, as palfing into contafl 
With the objects of his government, impelling every thing, and being locally prefent with all 
things; for, fay they, he would not othefwife be able to exert a providential energy in a becoming 
manner, and impart good to every thing according to its defert f. 

* This opinion was embraced by the more early Peripatetics. 

t This was the opinion of the Stoics. 
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God 1 ? It is ncceflary fo to affert. But can a God, being fuch as lie is, 
know our affairs through pofleffing fcience itfelf? Why friould he not? 

That 

Others again affirm that Divinity lias a knowledge of himfelf, but that he has no occafion to 
underftand fenfibles in order to provide for them, fince by his very effence he produced all 
things, and adorns whatever he has produced, without having any knowledge of his productions. 
They add, that this is by no means wonderful, fince nature operates without knowledge, and 
unattended with phantafy ; but that Divinity differs from nature in this, that he has a knowledge 
of himfelf, though not of the things which are fabricated by him. And fuch are the affertions 
of thofc who were perfuaded that Divinity is not feparated from mundane natures, and of thofe 
who deprived him of the knowledge of inferior concerns, and of a knowledge operating in union 
with providence. 

With refpeft to thefe philofophers, we fay, that they fpeak truly, and yet not truly, on this 

fubjeft. 

1 Every divine intellett, fays Proclus, and every order of the Gods, comprehends in itfelf the 
knowledge and the caufe of all things. For neither is their knowledge inefficacious, pofleffing 
the indefinite in intelle&ion; but they both know all things, and communicate good. For that 
which is primarily good, is alfo willing to illuminate fecondary natures with a fupply from him¬ 
felf. Nor are their produ£lions irrational and void of knowledge: for this is the work of nature 
and of ultimate life, and not of a divine caufe, which alfo produces rational effences. Hence, 
they at the fame time both know and make all things i and prior to thefe, according to their will, 
they preaffume both a knowledge and a power effective of all things. Hence, they prefide over all 
things willingly t gncjlically 9 and powerfully \ and every thing through this triad enjoys their providen¬ 
tial care. And if you are willing to unite things which fubfift divifibly in fecondary natures, and 
refer them to a divine caufe, you will perhaps apprehend the truth concerning it more accurately. 
Nature, therefore, appears to poffefs reafons or produ&ive principles effective, but not gnoftic \ 
the dianoetic power poffcffcs as its end, knowledge in itfelf; and proserefis, or a deliberative ten¬ 
dency to things capable of being accomplished, has for its end good, and the will of things good. 
Collect thefe, therefore, in one, the willing , the gnojlicy the efficacious ^ and prior to thefe, conceiv¬ 
ing a divine unity, refer all thefe to a divine nature, becaufe all thefe prefubfift there uniformly 
together. However, though all the Gods poffefs all thefe, yet in intelligibles, the firft intelli¬ 
gence, the firft power generative of wholes, and a beneficent will, are efpecially apparent. For 
the intelligible order fubfifting immediately after the fountain of good, becomes that to natures 
pofterior to itfelf, which the good is to the univerfality of things ; exprefling his fuper-caufal 
nature through paternal power j the goody through beneficent will j and that which is above all 
knowledge, through occult and united intelle&ion. Proclus adds, but it appears to me that 
through this Parmenides now firft calls ideas Gods, as recurring to the firft fountain of them, 
and as being uniform, and moft near to the goody and as thus pofleffing a knowledge of, and do¬ 
minion over, all things, fo far as each participates of a divine power, and fo far as all of them are 
fufpended from the Gods. 
vol. hi. 
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That Parmenides faid, Becaufe it has been confefTed by us, O Socrates, that 
neither do thofe forms poffefs the power which is peculiar to them, through 

relation 

f ibjeCh For if providence has a fubfillence, neither can there be any thing difordered, nor can 
Divinity be bufily employed, nor can he know fcnfibles through paffive fenfe : but thefe philofo- 
pl.ers, in conference of not knowing the exempt power and uniform knowledge of Divinity, ap¬ 
pear to deviate from the truth. For thus we interrogate them : does not every thing energize in a 
becoming manner when it energizes according to its own power and nature? as, for inftance, does 
not nature, in conformity to the order of its eflence, energize phyCcally, intellect intelle&ually, 
and foui pfychically, or according to the nature of foul ? And when the fame thing is generated 
by many and different caufes, does not each of thefe produce according to its own power, and not 
according to the nature of the thing produced ? Or fhall we fay, that each produces after the 
fame manner, and that, for example, the fun and man generate man, according to the fame mode 
of operation, and not according to the natural ability of each, viz. the one partially, imperfectly, 
and with a bufy energy, but the other without anxious attention, by its very eflence, and totally ? 
But to aflert this would be abfurd *, for a divine operates in a manner very different from a mortal 
nature. 

If, therefore, every thing which energizes, energizes according to its own nature and order, 
fome things divinely and fupernaturally, others naturally, and others in a different manner, 
it is evident that every gnoftic being knows according to its own nature, and that it does not 
follow that becaufe the thing known is one and the fame, on this account, the natures which 
know, energize in conformity to the eflence of the things known. Thus fenfe, opinion, and our 
intellect, know that which is white, but not in the fame manner : for fenfe cannot know what 
the eflence is of a thing white, nor can opinion obtain a knowledge of its proper obje&s in the 
fame manner as intellect; Cnee opinion knows only that a thing is, but intellect knows the caufe 
of its exiftence. Knowledge, therefore, fubfifts according to the nature of that which knows, and 
not according to the nature of that which is known. What wonder is it then that Divinity fhould 
know all things in fuch a manner as is accommodated to his nature, viz. diviftble things indivi- 
Chly, things multiplied, uniformly, things generated, according to an eternal intelligence, totally, 
fuch things as are partial j and that with a knowledge of this kind, he fhould poflefs a power 
produ&ive of all things, or, in other words, that by knowing all things with Ample and united 
intelleCtions, he fhould impart to every thing being, and a progreflion into being ? For the au¬ 
ditory fenfe knows audibles in a manner different from the common fenfe; and prior to, and 
different from, thefe, reafon knows audibles, together with other particulars which fenfe is not 
able to apprehend. And again, of defire, which tends to one thing, of anger, which afpires after 
another thing, and of proairejis , (npoaipeats), or that faculty of the foul which is a deliberative 
tendency to things in our power, there is one particular life moving the foul towards all thefe, 
which are mutually motive of each other. It is through this life that we fay, I defire, l am angry, 
and I have a deliberative tendency to this thing or that; for this life verges to all thefe powers, 
and lives in conjun&ion with them, as being a power which is impelled to every objeCl of defire. 
But prior both to reafon and this one life, is the one of the foul, which often fays, I perceive, I 

reafon, 
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relation to our concerns, nor ours from relation to theirs; but that the 
forms in each divifion are referred to themfelves. It was admitted by us. 

If, 

reafon, I defire, and I deliberate, which follows all thefe energies, and energizes together with 
them. For we (hould not be able to know all thefe, and to apprehend in what they differ from 
each other, unlefs we contained a certain indivifible nature, which has a fubfiflence above the 
common fenfe, and which, prior to opinion, defire, and will, knows all that thefe know and defire, 
according to an indivifible mode of apprehenfion. 

If this be the cafe, it is by no means proper to difbelieve in the indivifible knowledge of Divi¬ 
nity, which knows fenfibles without poffefling fenfe, and divifible natures without poffeffing a 
divifible energy, and which, without being prefent to things in place, knows them prior to all 
local prefence, and imparts to every thing that which every thing is capable of receiving. The 
unftable efience, therefore, of apparent natures is not known by him in an unftable, but in a de¬ 
finite manner; nor does he know that which is fubje& to all-various mutations dubioufly, but in 
a manner' perpetually the fame ; for by knowing himfelf, he knows every thing of which he is the 
caufe, poireffing a knowledge tranfcendently more accurate than that which is coordinate to the 
objects of knowledge; fince a caufal knowledge of every thing is fuperior to every other kind of 
knowledge. Divinity, therefore, knows without bufily attending to the obje£ls of his intelle&ion, 
becaufe he abides in himfelf, and by alone knowing himfelf, knows all things. Nor is he indigent 
of fenfe, or opinion, or fcience, in order to know fenfible natures; for it is himfelf that produces 
all thefe, and that, in the unfathomable depths of the intelle&ion of himfelf, comprehends an 
united knowledge of them, according to caufe, and in one fimplicity of perception. Juft as if 
fome one having built a (hip, (hould place in it men of his own formation, and, in confequence of 
pofiefling a various art, (hould add a fea to the (hip, produce certain winds, and afterwards launch 
the (hip into the new created main. Let us fuppofe, too, that he caufes thefe to have an exift- 
ence by merely conceiving them to exift, fo that by imagining all this to take place, he gives an 
external fubfiftencc to his inward phantafms, it is evident that in this cafe he will contain the 
caufe of every thing which happens to the (hip through the winds on the fea, and that by con¬ 
templating his own conceptions, without being indigent of outward converfion, he will at the fame 
time both fabricate and know thefe external particulars. Thus, and in a far greater degree, that 
divine intellect the artificer of the univerfe, poflefiing the caufes of all things, both gives fub- 
fiftence to, and contemplates, whatever the univerfe contains, without departing from the fpecu- 
lation of himfelf. But if, with refpeft to intelleft, one kind is more partial, and another more 
total, it is evident that there is not the fame intelle£lual perfection of all things, but that where 
intelligibles have a more total and undiftributed fubfiftence, there the knowledge is more total 
and indivifible, and where the number of forms proceeds into multitude and extenfion, there the 
knowledge is both one and rftultiform. Hence, this being admitted, we cannot wonder on hear¬ 
ing the Orphic verfes, in which the theologift fays: 

Auri) tie Zjjvoj nat cv optpiatri Trarpos avcxxTo; 

N«ioi/<r* adavaroi re Beoi f Byrjroi t’ ayOpipnoi, 

Otraa t£ nv yryawtra, xett uerrepov wera t/xtMov. 

M 2 


i. e. There 
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If, therefore, there is the moll accurate dominion with Divinity, and the 
moll accurate fcience, the dominion of the Gods will not rule over us, nor 

will 


i. c. There in the fight of Jove, the parent king, 

Th’ immortal Gods and mortal men refide, 

With all that ever was, and fhall hereafter be. 

For the artificer of the univerfe is full of intelligibles, and poffeffes the caufes of all things fepa- 
rated from each other; fo that he generates men, and all other things, according to their charac- 
teriftic peculiarities, and not fo far as each is divine, in the fame manner as the divinity prior to 
him, the intelligible father Phanes. Hence, Jupiter is called the father of things divided accord¬ 
ing to fpecies, but Phanes of things divided according to genera. And Jupiter, indeed, is the 
father of wholes, though, by a much greater priority, Phanes is the father of all things, but of 
all things fo far as each participates of a divine power. With refpeCt to knowledge, alfo, Jupiter 
knows human affairs particularly, and in common with other things: for the caufe of men is con¬ 
tained in him, divided from other things and united with all of them ; but Phanes knows all 
things at once, as it were centrically, and without diftribution. Thus, for inftance, he knows 
man, fo far as he is an animal and pedeftrian, and not fo far as he is man. For as the pedeftrian 
which fubfifts in Phanes, is colIeCtively, and at once, the caufe of all terreftrial Gods, angels, 
daemons, heroes, fouls, animals, plants, and of every thing contained in the earth, fo alfo the 
knowledge which is there is one of all thefe things collectively, as of one genus, and is not a dif- 
tributed knowledge of human affairs. And as in us the more univerfal fcicnces give fubfiftence 
to thofe which are fubordinate to them, as Ariflotle fays, and are more fciences, and more allied 
to intellect, for they ufe more comprehenfive concluGons,—fo alfo in the Gods, the more excellent 
and more fimple intellections comprehend according to can fa] priority the variety of fuch as are 
fecondary. In the Gods, therefore, the firft knowledge of man is as of being, and is one intel¬ 
lection which knows every being as one, according to one union. But the fecond knowledge is 
as of eternal being: for this knowledge uniformly comprehends according to one caufe every 
eternal being. The knowledge which is confequent to this is as of animal: for this alfo has an 
intelleCtion of animal according to union. But the knowledge which fucceeds this is of that which 
is perfected under this particular genus, as of pedeftrian : for it is an intellection of all that 
genus, as of one thing} and divifion firft takes place in this, and variety together with fimpli- 
city. At the fame time, however, neither in this is the intelleCtion of man alone : for it is not 
the fame thing to underftand every thing terreftrial as one thing, and to underftand man. Hence, 
in demiurgic, and in fnort in intellectual forms, there is a certain intelleCtion of man as of man, 
bccaufe this form is feparated from others in thefe orders. And thus we have fhown how the 
higheft forms do not poffefs a knowledge of human affairs, and how they have dominion over all 
things, fo far as all things are divine, and fo far as they participate of a certain divine idiom. But 
that in the firft order of forms dominion itfelf, and fcience itfelf, fubfift, is evident. For 
there is a divine intelleCtion there of all things characterized by unity, and a power which rules 
over wholes; the former being the fountain of all knowledge, and the latter the primary caufe 
6 of 
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will their fcience take cognizance of us, or of any of our concerns; and in 
a fimilar manner, we fhall not rule over them by our dominion, nor know 
any thing divine through the afiiftance of our fcience. And again, in con- 
fequence of the fame reafoning, they will neither, though Gods *, be our 
governors, nor have any knowledge of human concerns. But would not 
the difcourfe be wonderful in the extreme, which fhould deprive Divinity 
of knowledge? That Parmenides faid, Thefe, O Socrates, and many other 
confequences befides thefe, mail neceifarily * happen to forms, if they are 

the 

of all dominion, whether they fubfift in the Gods, or in the genera more excellent than our fpe- 
cies, or in fouls. And, perhaps, Parmenides here calls the genus of fcience the intelleCtion of 
thofe forms, wifhing to fhow its comprehenfive and uniform nature ; but prior to this, when he 
was fpeaking of middle ideas, he alone denominated it fpecies. For, from intelligible knowledge 
the middle orders arc filled with the intelligence which they poflefs ; and intelligence in the latter, 
has the fame relation to that in the former, which fpecies has to genus. If, alfo, the term much 
more accurate , is employed in fpeaking of this fcience, it is evident that fuch an addition repre- 
fents to us its more united nature. For this is the accurate, to comprehend all things, and leave 
nothing external to itfelf. 

1 It is wellobferved here by Proclus, that the words te though Gods'* contain an abundant indi¬ 
cation of the prefent doubt. For every thing divine is good, and is willing to fill all things with 
good. IIow, therefore, can it either be ignorant of things pertaining to us, or not have domi¬ 
nion over fecondary natures ? How is it pefiible that it fhould not govern according to its own 
power, and provide according to its own knowledge for things of which it is the caufe ? And 
it appears that Parmenides by thefe words evinces, that for the Divinities to be ignorant of our 
concerns over which they have dominion, is the mod abfurd of all things, profoundly indicating 
that it efpecially pertains to the Gods, fo far as Gods, to know and provide for all things, accord¬ 
ing to the one by which they are characterized. For intellect, fo far as intellect, has not a know¬ 
ledge of all things, but of wholes, nor are ideas the caufes of all things, but of fuch as perpetually 
fubfift according to nature ; fo that the aflertion is not entirely fane which deprives thefe of the 
knowledge and government of our concerns, fo far as we rank among particulars, and not fo far 
as we are men, and poflefs one form. But it is neceflary that the Divinity and the Gods fhould 
know all things, particulars, things eternal, and things temporal; and that they fhould rule over 
all things, not only fuch as are univerfal, but fuch alfo as are partial: for there is one providence 
of them pervading to all things. Forms, therefore, fo far as Gods, and intellect fo far as a God, 
poflefs a knowledge of, and dominion over, all things. But intellect is a God according to 
the one, which is as it were the luminous flower of its eflence ; and forms are Gods, fo far as they 
contain the light proceeding from the good. 

2 Parmenides here indicates that what has been faid under the pretext of doubts, is after 
another manner true. For he fays that thefe and many other confequences mult neceJJ'arily 
happen to forms, viz. the being unknown, and having no knowledge of our affairs. And, in 

fliort. 
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the ideas of things, and if any one feparates each form apart from other 
things ; fo that any one who hears thefe aflertions, may doubt and hefitate 
whether fuch forms have any fubfiftence; or if they do fubfift in a moil 
eminent degree, whether it is not abundantly neceflary that they ftiould be 
unknown 1 by the human nature. Hence he who thus fpeaks may feem 
to fay fomething to the purpofe; and as we juft now faid, it may be con- 
fidered as a wonderful a thing, on account of the difficulty of being per- 
fuaded, and as the province of a man 3 of a very naturally good difpofition, 
to be able to perceive that there is a certain genus of every thing , and an 
effence itfelf fuhfijiing by itfelf: but he will deferve ftill greater admiration, 
who, after having made this difcovery, ftiall be able to teach another how 
to difcern and diftinguilh all thefej in a becoming manner. That then 
Socrates faid, I aflent to you, O Parmenides, for you entirely fpeak agree¬ 
ably to my opinion. 

That Parmenides further added, But indeed, O Socrates, if any one on 
the contrary takes away the forms of things, regarding all'that has now 

been 

thort, he indicates that all the above-mentioned idioms are adapted to different orders of forms. 
For it is by no means wonderful that what is true of one order (hould be falfe when extended to 
another. 

1 Thefe things alfo, fays Proclus, are divinely aflerted, and with a view to the condition of our 
nature. For neither does he who has arrived at the fummit of human attainments, and who is 
the wifeft among men, poffefs fcience perfe&ly indubitable concerning divine natures; for it is 
intelledt alone which knows inteliigibles free from doubt; nor is the molt imperfect and earth- 
born character entirely deprived of the knowledge of a formal caufe. For to what does he look 
when he fometimes blames that which is apparent to fenfc, as very mutable, if he does not con¬ 
tain in himfelf an unperverted preconception of an effence permanent and real ? 

a The fimilar is every where naturally adapted to proceed to the fimilar. Hence that which 
is obfcure to the eyes, and is only to be obtained by philofophy, will not be apprehended by 
imperfect fouls, but by thofe alone who through phyfical virtue, tranfeendent diligence, and 
ardent defrre apply themfelves in a becoming manner to fo fublime an objeft of contemplation. 
For the fpeculation of inteliigibles cannot fubfift in foreign habits 5 nor can things which have 
their effence and feat in a pure intellect become apparent to thofe who are not purified in in- 
telleft; fince the fimilar is every where known by the fimilar. 

s By thefe words, fays Proclus, Plato again teaches us who is a moft fit hearer of this difeourfe 
about ideas. Such a one he denominates a man (i. e. amp, not a»3 pump), not indeed in vain, but in 
order to indicate that fuch a one according to the form of his life pofleflcsmuch of the grand, robnjl 
and elevated: (wfyapov ovoptaea$ 00 punnv, ala’ nasatrara touCc; tjjs £wii( toiovtoj r, wcav to atpov nai 

r7r(3fiKV(/jUw>f.) 
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been faid, and other things of the fame kind, he will not find where to turn 
his dianoetic 1 part, while he does not permit the idea of every thing which 

exifts 

tTnhmv/xevof.) For it is fit that he who is about to apprehend the Gods fhould dire& his attention 
to nothing (mail and grovelling. But he calls him a man of a very naturally good difpofition, as 
being adorned with all the prerogatives of a philosophic nature, and as receiving many viatica 
from nature, in order to the intellectual perception of divine natures. In addition to this, he 
alfo again reminds us who is the leader of the fcience concerning thefc divine forms, and that he 
is prolific and inventive, and this with refpeCt to teaching. For fome have made fuch a pro¬ 
ficiency as is fufficient for themfelves, but others are alfo able to awaken others to a recollc&ion 
of the truth of things. Hence he fays, that fuch a one deferves dill greater admiration. In the 
third place, he {hows us what is the end of this teaching, viz. that the learner who poflcfTes 
fcience may be fufiiciently able to diftinguilh the genera of beings, and to furvey in perfection the 
definite caufes of things; whence they originate; how many are their orders; how they fubfift 
in every order of things ; how they are participated ; how they caufally comprehend all things in 
themfelves; and, in fhort, all fuch particulars as have been difculfed in the preceding notes. 

Proclus adds, that by a certain genus of every thing , Plato fignifies the primary caufe prefubfift- 
ing in divine natures of every feries. For idea compared with any other individual form in 
fenfibles is a genus, as being more total than fenfible forms, and as comprehending things which 
are not entirely of a fimilar form with each other. For how can the terreftrial man be faid to be 
entirely of a fimilar form with the celeftial, or with the man that is allotted a fubfi{fence in any 
other element ? 

* Very fcientifically, fays Proclus, does Plato in thefe words remind us that there are ideas or 
forms of things. For if dianoetic and intellectual are better than fenfible knowledge, it is 
ncceflary that the things known by the dianoetic power and by intellect {hould be more divine 
than thofe which are known by fenfe: for as the gnoftic powers which are coordinated to beings 
are to each other, fuch alfo is the mutual relation of the things which arc known. If, therefore, 
the dianoetic power and intellect fpeculate feparate and immaterial forms, and likewife things 
univerfal, and which fubfift in themfelves, but fenfe contemplates things partible, and which are 
infeparable from fubje&s, it i3 neccflary that the fpe&acles of the dianoetic power and of intelle^ 
{hould be more divine and more eternal. Univerfals, therefore, are prior to particulars, and 
things immaterial to things material. Whence then does the dianoetic power receive thefe ? 
for they do not always fubfift in us according to energy. It is however necefiary, that things in 
energy (hould precede thofe in capacity, both in things intellectual and in efiences. Forms, 
therefore, fubfift elfewhere, and prior to us, in divine and feparate natures, through whom the 
forms which we contain derive their perfection. But thefe not fubfifting, neither would the 
forms in us fubfift: for they could not be derived from things imperfect: fince it is not lawful 
that more excellent natures (hould be either generated or perfected from fuch as are fubordinate. 
Whence, too, is this multitude of forms in the multitude of fouls derived ? For it is every where 
necefiary, prior to multitude, to conceive a monad from which the multitude proceeds. For as 
the multitude of fenfibles was not generated, except from an unity, which is better than fenfibles, 
5 and- 
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exifts to be always the fame, and by this means entirely deftroys the d:a- 
le&ic power of the foul: but you alfo feem in this refpeft to perceive per¬ 
fectly 

and which gave fubfiftence to that which is common in particulars; fo neither would the mul¬ 
titude of forms futjift in fouls, fuch as the juft itfdf, the beautiful itfelf, Ac. whit& fuhfift in all 
fouls in a manner accommodated to the nature of foul, without a certain generating unity, which 
is more excellent than this animaftic multitude: juft as the monad from which the multitude of 
fenfibles originates, is fuperior to a fenfible eflence, comprehending unitedly all the variety of 
fenfibles. Is it not alfo neceflary, that prior to felf-motive natures, there ftiould be an immovable 
form ? For as felf-motive reafons tranfeend thofe which are alter-motive, or moved by others, 
after the fame manner immovable forms, and which energize in eternity, are placed above felf- 
motive forms, which are converfant with the circulations of time: for it is every where requifite 
that a liable (hould precede a movable caufe. If, therefore, there are forms in fouls which are 
many, and of a felf-motive nature, there are prior to thefe intellectual forms. In other words, 
there are immovable prior to felf-motive natures, fuch as arc monadic, prior to fuch as are mul¬ 
tiplied, and the perfe£l prior to the imperfeCfc. It is alfo requifite that they (hould fublift in 
energy ; fo that if there are not intellectual, neither are there animaftic forms : for nature by no 
means begins from the imperfect and the many; fince it is neceflary that multitude ftiould pro¬ 
ceed about monads, things impcrfeCl about the perfect, and things movable about the immovable. 
But if there are not forms eflentially inherent in foul, there is no place left to which any one can 
turn his dianoetic power a6 Parmenides juftiy obferves : for phantafy and fenfe ncceflarily look to 
things connafcent with themselves. And of tfhat (hall we poflefs a dianoetic or fcientific know¬ 
ledge, if the foul is deprived of forms of this kind ? For we (hall not make our fpcculation about 
things of pofterior origin, Cnee thefe are more ignoble than fenfibles themfelves, and the univer- 
fals which they contain. How then will the objects of knowledge, which arc coordinate to the 
dianoetic power, be fubordinate to thofe which are known by fenfe ? It remains, therefore, that 
we (hall not know any thing elfe than fenfibles. But if this be the cafe, whence do demonftrations 
originate ? Demonftrations indeed, are from thofe things which are the caufes of the things de- 
monftrated, which are prior to them according to nature, and not with relation to us, and which 
are more honourable than the conclufions which are unfolded from them. But the things from 
which demonftrations are formed are univerfals, and not particulars. Univerfals, therefore, are prior 
to, and are more caufal and more honourable than, particulars. Whence likewife are definitions ? 
For definition proceeds through the eflential reafon of the foul: for we firft define that which is 
common in particulars, poflefling within, that form, of which the foniething common in thefe 
is the image. If, therefore, definition is the principle of demonftration, it is neceflary that there 
(hould be another definition prior to this, of the many forms and eflential reafons which the foul 
contains, lor fince, as we have before laid, the juft itfelf is in every foul, it is evident that there 
is fomething common in this multitude of the juft, whence every foul knowing the reafon of the 
juft contained in its eflence, knows in a fimilar manner that which is in all other fouls. But if 
it poflefles fomething common, it is this fomething common which we define, and this is the 
principle of demonftration, and not that univerfal in the many, which is material, and in a 

certain 
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fe&ly the fame with myfelf. That Socrates anfwered. You fpeak the truth. 
What then will you do with relpe& to philofophy ? Where will you turn 

yourfelf, 

certain refpe£k mortal, being coordinated with the many: for in demonffcrations and definitions, 
it is requifite that the whole of what is partial fhould be comprehended in univerfal and definition. 
The definitions however of things common in particulars do not comprehend the whole of par¬ 
ticulars : for, can it be faid that Socrates is the whole of rational mortal animal, which is the 
definition of man ? fince he contains many other particulars, which caufe him to poflefs jjia- 
ra&eriftic peculiarities. But the reafon of man in the foul comprehends the whole of every 
individual: for it comprehends uniformly all the powers which are beheld about the particulars 
of the human fpecies. And, in a fimilar manner with refpett to animal: for, indeed, the uni¬ 
verfal in particulars is lefs than the particulars themfelves, and is lefs than fpecies j fince it doc* 
not poflefs all differences in energy, but in capacity alone j whence alfo, it becomes as it were 
the matter of the fucceeding formal differences. But the reafon of man in our foul is better 
and more comprehenfive; for it comprehends all the differences of man unitedly, and not in 
capacity, like the univerfal in particulars, but in energy. If, therefore, definition is the principle 
of demonftration, it is requifite that it (hould be the definition of a thing of that kind which 
is entirely comprehenfive of that which is more partial. But of this kind are the forms in our 
foul, and not the forms which fubfift in particulars. Thefe, therefore, being fubverted, neither 
will it be poflible to define. Hence the definitive together with the demonftrative art will periffj, 
abandoning the conceptions of the human mind. The divifive art alfo, together with thefe, will 
be nothing but a name: for the whole employment of divifion is, to feparate the many from the 
one, and to diftribute things prefubfifting unitedly in the whole, into their proper differences, 
not adding the differences externally, but contemplating them as inherent in the genera them- 
fclves, and as dividing the fpecies from each other. Where, therefore, will the work of this art 
be found, if we do not admit that there are effential forms in our foul ? For he who fuppofes 
that this artis employed in things of pofterior origin, i.e. forms abftra&ed from fenGbles, perceives 
nothing of the power which it poffeffes: for to divide things of pofterior origin, is the bufinefs 
of the divifive art, energizing according to opinion; but to contemplate the effential differences 
of the reafons in the foul, is the employment of dianoetic and fcientific divifion, which alfo 
unfolds united powers, and perceives things more partial branching forth from fuch as are more 
total. By a much greater priority, therefore, to the definitive and demonftrative arts will the 
divifive be entirely vain, if the foul does not contain effential reafons: for definition is more 
venerable, and ranks more as a principle than demonftration, and again, divifion than definition: 
for the divifive gives to the definitive art its principles, but not vice verfa. The analytic art alfo, 
muft perifh together with thefe, if we do not admit the effential reafons of the foul. For the 
analytic is oppofed to the demonftrative method, as revolving from things caufed to caufes, but 
to the definitive as proceeding from compofites to things more fimple, and to the divifive, a* 
afeending from things more partial to fuch as are more univerfal. So that tiiofe methods being 
deftroyed, this alfo will perifh. If, therefore, there are not forms or ideas, neither (hall we con¬ 
tain the reafons of tilings. And if we do not contain the reafons of things, neither will there 
vol. hi. n be 
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yourfelf, being ignorant of thefe ? Indeed I do not feem to myfelf to know 
at prefent. That Parmenides faid, Before you exercife 1 yourfelf in this 

affair, 

be the dialeftic methods according to which we obtain a knowledge of things, nor {hall we know 
where to turn the dianoetic power of the foul. 

1 Socrates was alone deficient in {kill, whence Parmenides exhorts him to apply himfelf to dia¬ 
lectic, through which he would become much more flcilful, being exercifetl in many things, and 
perjspiving the confequences of hypothefes ; and when he has accompliftied this, Parmenides ad- 
Vifes him to turn to the fpeculation of forms. For fuch particulars as are now dubious are very 
eafy of folution to thofe that arc excrcifed in dialectic. And this is the whole end of the words. 
This exercife, however, mu ft not be thought to be fuch as that which is called by logicians the 
epichirematic or argumentative method. For that looks to opinion, but this defpifes the opinion 
of.the multitude. Hence, to the many it appears to be nothing but words, and is on this ac¬ 
count denominated by them garrulity. The epichirematic method, indeed, delivers many argu¬ 
ments about one problem; but this exercife delivers the fame method to us about many and 
different problems ; fo that the one is very different from the other. The latter, however, is more 
beautiful than the former, as it ufes more excellent methods, beginning from on high, in order 
to accomplifh its proper work. For, as we have already obferved in the Introduction to this 
dialogue, it employs as its inftruments divifion and definition, analyfis and demonftration. If* 
therefore, we exercife ourfelves in this method, there is much hope that we fhall genuinely appre¬ 
hend the theory of ideas; diftinCtiy evolving our confufed conceptions; diffolving apparent 
doubts; and demonftrating things of which we are now ignorant. But till we can effect this, 
we {hall not be able to give a fcientific definition of every form. 

Should it, however, be inquired whether it is poflible to define forms or not, fuch as the beau¬ 
tiful itfelf, or the juft itfelf; for forms, as Plato fays in his Epiftles, are only to be apprehended 
by the fimple vifion of intelligence; to this we reply, that the beautiful itfelf, the juft itfelf, and 
the good itfelf, confidered as ideas, are not only in intellcd, but alfo in fouls, and in fenfible 
natures. And of thefe, fome are definable, and others not.- This being the cafe, intellectual 
forms, though they may be in many and partial natures, cannot be defined on. account of their 
limplicity, and becaufe they are apprehended by intelligence, and not through compofition; and 
likewife, becaufe whatever is defined ought to participate of fomething common, which is, as it 
were, a fubjeCl, and is different from itfelf. But in divine forms there is nothing of this kind : 
for being, asTimseus fays, does not proceed into any thing elfe, but though it makes a certain 
progrefiion from itfelf, yet after a manner it is the fame with its immediate progeny, being only 
unfolded into a fecond order. Forms, however, belonging to foul, and fubfifting in fenfibles, can be 
defined ; and, in fhort, fuch things as are produced according to a paradigmatic caufe, and fuch 
as are faid to participate of forms. Hence, dialectic fpeculates the firft forms by fimple intuitions m 9 
but when it defines, or divides, it looks to the images of thefe. If, therefore, fuch a ftience is 
the pureft part of intellect and prudence, it is evident that it employs pure intellcCtions, through 
which it apprehends intelligibles, and multiform methods by which it binds the fpeCtacles derived 
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affair, O Socrates, you tliould endeavour to define what the beautiful , the 
jujl, and the good are, and each of the other forms : for I before perceived the 
neceffity of your accomplifhing this, when I heard you difeourfing with 
Ariffotle, Indeed that ardour of yours, by which you are impelled to difpu- 
.tation, is both beautiful 1 and divine ; but collect vourfelf together, and 

while 

from intelligibles, and which fubfift in fecondary orders: and thus it appears that the aflertions 
of Plato are true. 

But it is by no means wonderful if we alfo define certain other particulars of which there are 
no ideas, fuch as things artificial, parts, and things evil. For there are in us reafons of wholes 
which are according to nature, and alfo of things good; and in confcqucnce of this, we know 
fuch things as give completion to wholes, fuch as imitate nature, and fuch as have merely a 
ihadowy fubfiftence. For fuch as is each of thefe, fuch alfo is it known and defined by us; and 
we difeourfe about them from the definitely liable reafons which we contain. 

* Some, fays Proclus, are neither impelled to, nor are aflonifhed about, the fpeculation of 
beings: others again have obtained perfection according to knowledge : and others are impelled, 
indeed, but require perfection, logical fkill, and exercife, in order to the, attainment of the end. 
Among the lad of thefe is Socrates ; whence Parmenides, indeed, receives his impulfe, and calls 
it divine, as being philofophic. For, to defpife things apparent, and to contemplate an incorpo¬ 
real eflence, is philofophic and divine ; fince every thing divine is of this kind, feparate from 
fenfibles, and fubfifting in immaterial intelieCtions. But Parmenides alfo calls the impulfe of 
Socrates beautiful, as leading to that which is truly beautiful, (which does not confift in praClical 
affairs, as the Stoics afterwards conceived it did, but in intelleClual energies,) and as adapted to 
true love. For the amatory form of life cfpecially adheres to beauty. Very properly, therefore, 
does Parmenides admit the impulfe of Socrates as divine and beautiful , as leading to intelleEl and 
the one . As divine , indeed, it vindicates to itfelf the one f but as beautiful , intelleEl , in which the 
beautiful firft fubfifts; and as purifying the eye of the foul, and exciting its mofl divine part. 
But he extends the road through diale&ic as irrcprehcnfible and mod expedient j being connate, 
indeed, with things, but employing many powers for the apprehenfion of truth ; imitating intel- 
leCl, from which alfo it receives its principles, but beautifully extending through well-ordered 
gradations to true being, and giving refpite to the wandering about fenfibles ; and Iaflly, ex¬ 
ploring every thing by methods which cannot be confuted, till it arrives at the occult refidence of 
the one and the good. 

But when Parmenides fays, “ if you do not truth will elude your purfuit,” he manifefts the 
danger which threatens us from rafii and difordered impulfe to things inacceffible to the unex- 
ercifed, and this is no other than falling from the whole of truth. For an orderly progreflion is 
that which makes our afeent fecure and irreprehenfible. Hence, Proclus adds, the Chaldzean 
oracle fays, “ that Divinity is never fo much turned from man, and never fo much fends us novel 
paths, as when we make our afeent to the mod divine of fpeculations or works in a confufed and 
difordered manner, and, as it adds, with unbathed feet, and with unhallowed lips. For, of thofe 

n 2 that 
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while ydu are young more and more exercife yourfelf in that fcience, which 
appears ufelefs to the many, and is called by them empty loquacity ; for if 
you do not, the truth will elude your purfuit. 

That Socrates then faid, What method of exercife * is this, G Parme-* 
nides ? And that Parmenides replied, It is that which you have heard Zeno 
employing: but befidcs this, while you w^s fpeaking with Zeno, I admired 
your afterting that you not only fufFered yourfelf to contemplate the wander¬ 
ing* which fubfifts about the objefts of fight, but likewife that which takes 

place 

that are thus negligent, the pregreflions are imperfeCt, the impulfes are vain, and the paths are 
blind.” Being perfuaded, therefore, both by Plato and the oracles, we fhould always afcend 
through things more proximate to us to fuch as are more excellent, and from things more fubor- 
dinate, through mediums, to fuch as are more elevated. 

* If again, fays Proclus, Parmenides calls this dialectic an exercife (yufuama), not being argu¬ 
mentative, we ought not to wonder. For every logical difcurfus, and the evolution itfelf of the¬ 
orems, confidered w'ith reference to an intellectual life, is an exercife. For as we call endurance 
an exercife, with reference to fortitude, and continence, with refpeCt to temperance, fo every 
logical theory may be called an exercife with reference to intellectual knowledge. The feientific 
difcurfus, therefore, of the dianoetic power, which is the bufiaefs of dialectic, is a dianoittic ex¬ 
ercife preparatory to the mod fimple intellection of the foul. 

a Again, in thefe words^ Parmenides evinces his admiration of the aflonifhraent of Socrates 
about intelligibles and immaterial forms: for he fays that he admires his transferring the diale&ic 
power from fenfibles to intelligibles •, and he alfo adds the caufe of this. For things which are 
efpecialiy apprehended by reafon, or the fummit of the dianoetic part (for fuch is the meaning 
of reafon in this place), aTe intelligibles; fince Timaeus alfo fays that the reafon about fenfibles 
is not firm and liable, but conjectural, but that the reafon which is employed about intelligiblos 
is immovable and cannot be confuted. For fenfibles axe not accurately that which they are faid 
to be ; but intelligibles having a proper fubfiftence, are moreable to be known. But, after an¬ 
other manner, it may be faid that intelligible forms are efpecialiy known by reafon, and this by 
beginning from the gnoflic powers. For fenfe has no knowledge whatever of thefe forms; the 
phantafy receives figared images of them ; opinion logically apprehends them, and without figure, 
but at the fame time poflefies the various, and is, in fhort, naturally adapted alone to know that % 
and not why, they are. Hence, the fummit of our dianoetic part is the only fufficient fpeculator 
of forms : and hence Tinweus fays that true being is-apprehended by intelligence in conjunction 
with reafon. So that forms, properly fo called, aTe juftly faid to be efpecialiy apprehended by 
reafon. For all fenfible things are partial; fince every body is partial: for no body i3 capable 
of being all things, nor of fublifling impartibly, in a multitude of particulars. Phyfical forms 
verge to bodies, and are divided about them ■, and the forms belonging to the foul participate of 
variety, and fall fhort of the fimplicity of intellectual forms. Hence, fuch forms as are called 
•intellectual and intelligible, and are moft remote from matter are efpecialiy to be apprehended by 

xeafon* 
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place in fuch things as are efpecially apprehended by reafon, and which fome 
one may confider as having a real fubliftence. For it appears to me (faid 
Socrates), that after this manner it may without difficulty be proved, that 
there are both fimilars and diffimilars, or any thing elfe which it is the pro¬ 
vince of beings to fuffer. That Parmenides replied. You fpeak well: but 
it is necefiary that, befides this, you fhould not only confider if each of the 
things fuppofed is ', what will be the confequences from the hypothefis, but 

likewife 

Teafon. The dialettic wandering, therefore, is neceflary to the furvey of thefe forms, exercifing 
and fitting us, like the preparatory part of the myiteries, for the vifion of thefe fplendid beings. 
Nor mud we by this wandering underhand, as we have before obferved, a merely logical dif— 
curfus about matters of opinion, but the whole of dialectic, which Plato in the Republic calls 
the defenfive inclofure of difeiplines, and which, in the evolutions of arguments, exercifes us to 
the more accurate intellection of immaterial and feparate natures. 

Nor mud we wonder, fays Proclus, that Plato calls fcientific theory wandering: for.it is fo 
denominated with reference to pure intelligence, and the fimpie apprehenfion of intelligible*. 
And what wonder is it, fays he, if Plato calls a progrefiion of this kind wandering, fince fome of 
thofe posterior to him have not refufed to denominate the variety of intelle&ions in intellect a 
wandering ; for though the intelligence in intellc A is immutable, yet it is at the fame time one and 
multiplied, through the multitude of inteliigibles. And why is it requifite to fpeak concerning 
intellect, fince thofe who energize in the higheft perfection from a divine afflatus, are accuilomed 
to f, eak of the wanderings of the Gods themfelves, not only of thofe in the heavens, but aifp of 
thofe that are denominated intellettual; obfeurely (ignifying by this their progreflion, their being 
prefent to all fecondary natures, and their prolific providence as far as to the lad of things. For 
they fay that every thing which proceeds into multitude wanders; but that the inerratic alone 
fubfids in the dable and uniform. Wandering, indeed, appears to fignify four things, either a 
multitude of energies, though they may all fubfid together, or a tranfitive multitude, like the in- 
tellettions of the foul, or a multitude proceeding from oppofites to oppofites, or a multitude of 
difordered motions. The dialectic exercife is called a wandering according to the third of thefe, 
in confequence of proceeding through oppofite hypothefes. So that if there is any thing which 
energizes according to one immutable energy, this is truly inerratic. 

1 It appears to me, fays Proclus, to be well faid by the antients that Plato has, given perfection 
in this dialogue to the writings both of Zeno and Parmenides, producing the dialectic exercife 
of the former to both oppofites, and elevating the theory of the latter to true being. We fball 
find, therefore, the perfection of the writings of Parmenides in the following part of this dia¬ 
logue, which contains nine hypothefes concerning the one ; but we may perceive the perfection of 
Zeno’s writings in what is now faid. In addition, therefore, to what we have already delivered re- 
fpeCting the dialectic of Zeno in the preceding Introduction, we fhall fubjoin from Proclus the 
following obfei vatsons. The difeourfe of Zeno having fuppofed the multitude of forms ieparate 
from the one, colletts the abfurdities which follow from this hypothefis, arid this by coufidering 

what 
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Jikewife what will refult from fuppofing that it is not, if you with to be more 
exercifed in this affair. How do you mean 1 (faid Socrates) ? As if (faid 

Parmenides) 

what follows, and what follows and does not follow : for he colle&s that they are fimilar and not 
fimilar; and proceeds in a fimilar manner rcfpeiSling the one and the many, motion and perma¬ 
nency. Parmenides, however, thinks it fit that in diale&ic invcftigations it fhould not only 
be fuppofed if the one is, but alfo if it is not, and to fpeculate what will happen from this hypo* 
thefisj as, for inftance, not only if fimiHtude is, but alfo if it is not, what will happen, either as 
confequent, or as not confequent, or as confequent and at the fame time not confcquent. But 
his reafon for making fuch an addition is this : if we only fuppofe that a thing is, and difeovee 
what will be the confequence of the hypothefis, we fhall not entirely difeover that of which the 
thing fuppofed is effentially the caufe j but if we can demonftrate in addition to this, that if it is 
not, this very fame thing will no longer follow which was the confequence of its being fuppofed 
to have a fubfiftence, then it becomes evident to us that if the one is, the other is alfo. 

» Some 

1 Socrates not being able to apprehend the whole method fynoptically delivered, through what 
has been previoufly faid, requells Parmenides to unfold it more clearly. Parmenides accordingly 
again gives a fpecimen of this method logically and fynoptically : comprehending in eight the 
four and twenty modes which we have already mentioned in the Introdu&ion to this dialogue. 
For, he afiumes, if it happens, and if it follows and does not follow, and both thefe conjoined; 
fo that again we may thus be able to triple the eight modes. But let us concifely confider, with 
Proclus, thefe eight modes in the hypothefis of Zeno :—If, then, the many have a fubfiftence, there 
•will limply happen to the many with refpeft to themfclves to be feparated, not to be principles, 
to fubfift diflimilarly. But to the many with rcfpe£l to the one there will happen, to be compre¬ 
hended by ibe one , to be generated by it, and to participate of fimiHtude and union from it. To 
the one there will happen, to have dominion over the many, to be participated by them, to fubfift 
prior to them ; and this with refpeft to the many. But to the one with refpett to itfelf there will 
happen the impartible, the unmultiplied, that which is better than being, and life, and knowledge 
and every thing of this kind. 

Again, if the many is not, there will happen to the many with refpett to themfelves the 
unfeparated and the undivided from each other: but to the many with refpedl to the one, a fub¬ 
fiftence unprocecding from the one , a privation of difference with refpe& to the one. To the 
one with refpe£l to itfelf there will happen the pofl'clfion of nothing efficacious and perfect in its 
own nature ; for if it pofTeffed any thing of this kind it would generate the many. To the one 
with refpe£b to the many, not to be the leader of multitude, and not to operate any thing in the 
many. 

Hence, we may conclude, that the one is every where that which makes multitude to be one thing, 
is the caufe of, and has dominion over, multitude. And here you may fee that the tranfition is 
from the objeft of inveftigation to its caufe *, for fuch is the one. It is requifite, therefore, that 
always after many difeuffions and hvpothefes there fhould be a certain fummary dedu&ion, (#£pa- 
taioi/pcvov.) For thus Plato, through all the intellectual conceptions, fhows that the one gives fub¬ 
fiftence to all things, and to the unities in beings, which we fay is the end of the dialogue. 
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Parmenides) you fhould wi(h to exercife yourfelf ii. this hypothcfisof Zeno, 
if there are many things , what ought to happen both to the many with refer¬ 
ence to themfelves, and to the one ; and to the one with rcfpeff to itfelf, and 
to the many : and again, if many are not , to coulider what will happen both 
to the one and to the many, as well to themfelves as to each other. And . 
again, if he fhould fuppofe if ftmilitude ' is, or if it is not, what will happen 

from 

Some one, however, may probably inquire how it is pofiible for any thing to happen to that 
which is not. And how can that be the recipient of any thing which has no fubfiftence what¬ 
ever ? To this wc reply, that non being , as we learn in the Sophifta,. is cither that which in no 
refpeft has a fubfiftence (to undapu s cv), or it is privation, for by itfelf it is not, but has 

an accidental being \ or it is matter, for this is not, as being formlefs, and naturally indefinite ; 
or it is every thing material, as that which has an apparent being, but properly is not; or, further 
ftill, it is every thing fenfible, for this is continually converfant with generation and corruption, 
but never truly is. Prior to thefe, alfo, there is non-being in fouls, according to which they are 
likewifc faid to he the firft of generated natures, and not to belong to thofe true beings which 
rank in intelligibles. And prior to fouls, there is the non-being in intelligibles themfelves, and 
this is the firft difference of beings, as we are taught by the Sophifta, and which as we there learn 
is not lefs than being itfelf. Laftly, beyond all thefe is the non-being of that which is prior to 
being, which is the caufe of all beings, and is exempt from the multitude which they contain. 
If, therefore, non-being may be predicated in fo many ways, it is evident that what has not in 
any refpeft being, can never become the fubjeft of hypothefis: for^it is not pofiible to fpeak of 
this, nor to have any knowledge of it, as the Eleatean gueft in the Sophifta (hows, confirming 
the affertion of Parmenides concerning it. But when we fay that the many is not, or that the one 
is not, or that foul is not, we fo make the negation, as that each of thefe is fomething elfe, but 
is not that particular thing, the being of which we deny. And thus the hypothefis does not lead 
to that which in no refpe£t has a fubfiftence, but to that which partly is, and partly is not: for, 
in Ihorf, negations are the progeny of iutellc&ual difference. Hence, a thing is not a horfe, be- 
caufe it is another thing; and, through this, it is not man, becaufe it is fomething elfe. And Plato 
in the Sophifta on this account fays, that when wc fay non-being, wc only affert an ablation of 
being, but not the contrary to being, meaning by contrary, that which is mod diftant from being, 
and which perfectly falls from it. So that when we fay a thing is not, we do not introduce that 
which in no refpe£l has a being, nor when we make non-being the iubje& of hypothefis do we 
fuppofe that which is in no refpett is, but we fignify as much of non-being as is capable of being 
known and exprefil’d by words.—For an account of the Eleatic method of reafoning which Plato 
here delivers, fee the Introdu&ion to this dialogue. 

1 If fimilitude is, fays Proclus, there will* happen to itfelf with refpeft to itfelf, the monadic, 
the perpetual, the prolific, and the primary. But, with refpeft to fenfibles, the aflimilation of 
them to intelligibles, the not fullering them to fall into the place of diflimilitude, and the con» 
jlinttion of parts with their wholencfles. To fenfibles with refpeft to themfelves there will hap- 
5 pen. 
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from each hypothecs, both to the things fuppofed and to others, and to 
themfelves and to each other; and the fame method of proceeding muA 
take place concerning the dijjtmilar, motion ' and permanency, genera¬ 
tion 

pen, a communion with each other, a participation of, and a rejoicing in, each other. For fimi- 
lar8 rejoice-in, are copaflive, and are mingled with fimilars. But with refpeCl to fimilitude there 
will happen a participation of it, an aflimilation with, and union according to, it. 

But if fimilitude is not, there will happen to itfelf according to itfelf the uneflential, the neither 
poflefling prolific power, nor a primary efience. But with refpeCl to others not to have dominion 
over them, not to make them fimilar to themfelves according to form, but rather in conjunction 
with itfelf to take away the fimilar which is in them *, for the principle of fimilars not having a 
fubfiftence, neither will thefe be fimilar. But to fenfibles with refpeCl to themfelves there will 
happen the immovable, the unmingled, the unfympathetic. But with refpeCl to it, neither to be 
fafhioned by form according to it, nor to be connected by it. 

In like manner we fay with refpeCl todhe diflimilar. For if difiimilitude is, there will happen 
to itfelf with refpeCl to itfelf to be a form pure, immaterial and uniform, poflefting multitude to¬ 
gether with unity ; but with refpeCl to other things, I mean fenfibles, a caufe of the definite cir* 
cumfcription and divifion in each. To other things with refpeCl to themfelves there will happen, 
that each will preferve its proper idiom and form without confufion ; but with refpeCl to it, to be 
fufpended from it, and to be adorned both according to wholes and parts by it. But if difiimili- 
tude is not, it will neither be a pure and immaterial form, nor, in (hort, one and not one, nor will 
it pofTefs, with refpeCl to other things, a caufe of the feparate efience of each ; and other things 
will poflefs an all-various confufion in themfelves, and will not be the participants of one power 
which gives feparation to wholes. 

From thefe things, therefore, we colIeCt that fimilitude is the caufe of communion, fympathy, 
and commixture to fenfibles; but difiimilitude of feparation, production according to form, and 
unconfufed purity of powers in themfelves. For thefe things follow the pofitions of fimilitude 
and difiimilitude, but the contraries of thefe from their being taken away. 

1 If motion is, there will happen to itfelf with refpeCl to itfelf the eternal, and the pofleftion of 
infinite power i but to itfelf, with refpeCl to things which are here, to be motive of them, the 
vivific, the caufe of progreflion, and of various energies. But to thefe things with rcfpeCl to 
themfelves there will happen, the energetic, the vivific, the mutable; for every thing material 
pafles from a fubfiftence in capacity, to a fubfiftence in energy. To other things with refpeCl 
to motion there will happen, to be perfected by it, to partake of its power, to be aflimilated 
through it to things eternally liable. For things which are incapable of obtaining good ftably, 
participate of it through motion. 

But if motion is not, it will be inefficacious, fluggifh, and without power; it will not be a 
caufe of things which are here ; will be void of motive powers, and a producing efience. And 
things which are here will be uncoordinated, indefinite and imperfeCl, firft motion not having 
a fubfiftence. 

In like manner with rcfpeCl to permanency, if it is, there will happen to itfelf with reference 
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lion * and corruption^ being and non-being: and, in one word, concerning 

every 


to itfelf, the liable, the eternal, and the uniform. But to other things with refpeCl to them- 
felves, that each will abide in its proper boundaries, and will be firmly ellablilhed in the fame 
places or meafures. To other things with refpeCl to it there will happen, to be every way 
bounded and fubdued by it, and to partake of liability in being. But if it is not, there will 
happen to itfelf with refpeCl to itfelf, the inefficacious, and the unlfable. To itfeif with refer¬ 
ence to other things, not to afford them the liable, the fecure, 2 nd the firm ■, but to other things 
with refpeCl to themfelves the much wandering, the unellablilhed, the imperfect, and the being 
deprived of habitation ; and to other things with refpeCl to it, neither to be fubfervient to its 
meafures, nor to partake of being according to it, but to be borne along in a perfeClly difordered 
manner, that which conneCls and ellablilhes them, not having a fubfificnce. Motion itfelf, 
therefore, is the fupplier of efficacious power, and multiform life and energy; but permanency, 
C>f firmnefs and liability, and an ellablilhment in proper boundaries. 

1 Let us now confider, fays Proclus, prior to thefe, whence generation and corruption origi¬ 
nate, and if the caufes of thefe are to be placed in ideas. Or is not this indeed neceffary, not 
only becaufe thefe rank among things perpetual (for neither is it poffible for generation not to be, 
nor for corruption to be entirely diffolved, but it is neceffary that thefe Ihould confubfilt with 
each other in the univerfe, fo far as it is perpetual) but this is alfo requilite, becaufe generation 
participates of effence and being, but corruption of non-being. For every thing fo far as it is 
generated is referred to effence, and partakes of being, but fo far as it is corrupted, it is referred 
to non-being, and a mutation of the is to another form. For through this it is corrupted from 
one thing into another, becaufe non-being prefubfills which gives divifion to forms. And as in 
intelligibles, non-being is not lefs than being, as is afferted by the Eleatean guell, fo here cor¬ 
ruption is not lefs than generation, nor does it lefs contribute to the perfection of the univerfe. 
And as there, that which participates of being enjoys alio non-being, and non-bting partakes of 
being, fo here that which is in generation, or in palling into being, is alfo the recipient of corrup¬ 
tion, and that which is corrupting, of generation. Being, therefore, and non-being, are the caufes 
of generation and corruption. 

But it is requilite to exercife ourfelves after the fame manner with refpeCl to thefe. In the 
firll place, then, if generation is, it is in itfclf imperfeCl, and is the caufe to others of an affimi- 
lation to effence. But there will happen to other things with refpeCl to themfelves, a mutation 
from each other: and to other things with refpeCl to generation, there will happen a perpetual 
participation of it, in confequence of its fubfifting in them. But if generation is not, it will be 
itfelf, not the objeCl of opinion; and with refpeCl to other things it will not be the form of .any 
thing, nor the caufe of order and pcrfe&ion to any thing; but other things will be unbegotten 
and impaffive, and will have no communion with it, nor participate through it of being. 

Tn like manner with refpeCt to corruption : If corruption is, there will happen to itfelf with 
refpeCl to itfelf, the never failing, infinite power, and a fullnefs of non-being; but to itfelf with 
refpeCl to other things, the giving mcafure to being, and the caufe of perpetual generation. ±5ut 
to other things with refpeCl to themfelves, there will happen a flowing into each other, and an 
inability of conncCling themfelves. And to other things with refpeCl to corruption there will 
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every thing which is fuppofed either to be 1 or nor to be, or influenced in 
any manner by any other pafllon, it is neceflary to confider the confe- 

qucnces 

happen, to be perpetually changed by it, to have non-being conjoined with being, and to parti¬ 
cipate of corruption totally. But if corruption is not, there will happen to itfelf with refpeft to 
itfelf, that it will not be fubvertive of itfelf; for not having a fubfidence, it will fubvert itfelf with 
refpe& toother things. To itfelf, with reference to other things there will happen, that it will 
not diflipate them, nor change them into each other, nor dilacerate being and eflence. To other 
things with refpeft to themfelves there will happen, the not being changed into each other, the* 
not being paffive to each other, and that each will prefcrve the fame order. But to other things 
with refpeft to it there will happen, the not being paffive to it. The peculiarity, therefore, of 
generation is to move to being, but of corruption to lead from being. For this we infer from- 
the preceding hypothefes, fince it has appeared to us that admitting their exigence, they are the 
caufes of being and non-being to other things; and that being fubverted they introduce a 
privation of motion and mutation. 

* We engage, fays Proclus, in the invefligation of things in a twofold rcfpedl, contemplating 
at one time if a thing is oris not, and at another time, if this particular thing is prefent with it, 
or is not prefent, as in the inquiry if the foul is immortal. For here we mud not only confider 
all that happens to the thing fuppofed, with refpeft to itfelf and other things, and to other things- 
with refpeft to the thing fuppofed, but alfo what happens with reference to fubfidence and noh- 
fubfidence. Thus, for indance, if the foul is immortal, its virtue will have a connate life, fuffi- 
cient to felicity; and this will happen to itfelf with refpeft to itfelf. But to itfelf with refpeft: 
to other things there will happen, to ufe them as indruments, to provide for them feparately r 
to impart life to them. In the fecond place, to other things with refpeft to themfelves there 
will happen, that things living and dead will be generated from each other, the pofleffion of an 
adventitious immortality, the circle of generation j but to other things with refpeft to it, to be 
adorned by it, to participate of a certain felf-motion, and to be fufpended from it, in living. 

But if the foul is not immortal, it will not be felf-motivc, it will not be intellc&ual cflcntially,. 
it will not be felf-vital; nor will its difeiplines be reminifcences. It will be corrupted by its own- 
proper evil, and will not have a knowledge of true beings. And thefe things will happen to 
itfelf with refpe£t to itfelf. But to itfelf with refpeft to others there will happen, to be mingled 
with bodies and material natures, to have no dominion over itfelf, to be incapable of leading, 
others as it pleafes, to be fubfervient to the temperament of bodies; and all its life will be cor¬ 
poreal, and converfant with generation. To other things with refped to themfelves there will 
happen, fuch a habit as that which cotififts from cntelecheia and body. For there will alone be 
animals compofed from an indefinite life and bodies. But to other things with refpett to it 
there will happen, to be the leaders of it, to change it together with their own motions, and to- 
poffefs it in themfelves, and not externally governing them* and to live in conjunction with and 
not/rom it. You fee, therefore, that after this manner we difeover by the dialectic art the 
mode, not only how we may be able to fuppofe if a thing is and is not, but any other paffion 
which it may fuffer, fuch as the being immortal or not immortal. 
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Since, 
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quenees both to itfelf and to each individual of other things, which you 
may fele<5l for this purpofe, and towards many, and towards all things in a 
fimilar manner; and again, how other things are related to themfelves, and 
to another which you eftablifh, whether you confider that which is the 

fubjedt 

Since, however we may confider the relation of one thing to another varioufly; for we may 
either confider it with reference to one thing Q^ly, as for inftance, how fimilitude, if it is fuppofed 
to be, fubfifts with refpett to diflimilitude; or, we may confider it with refpeft to more than 
one thing, as for inftance, how eflence, if fuppofed to be, is with reference to permanency and 
motion; or with refpecl to all things, as, if the one is, how it fubfifts with reference to all 
things,—this being the cafe, Plato does not omit this, but adds, That it is requifite to confider 
the confequences with refpe& to one thing only, which you may felefr for this purpofe, and 
towards many, and towards all things in a fimilar manner. 

It is neceflary indeed that this one, or thofe many (hould be allied to the thing propofed, for 
inftance, as the fimilar to the difiimilar: for thefe are coordinate to each other. And motiorf 
and reft to eflence: for thefe are contained in and fubfift about it. But if the difference with' 
rcfpefl to another thing, is with refpeft to one thing, to many things, and to all things, and we 
fay there are twenty four modes, affuming in one way only a fubfiftence with reference to 
another, this is not wonderful. For difference with refpeft to another thing pertains to matter; 
but we propofe to deliver the form of the dialectic method, and the formal but not the material 
differences which it contains. 

Obferve, too, that Plato adds, that the end of this exercife is the perception of truth. We 
mull not, therefore, confider him as fimply fpeaking of fcientific truth, but of that which is in¬ 
telligible, or which in other words, fubfifts according to a fupereffential chara&eriftic: for the 
whole of our life is an exercife to the vifion of this, and the wandering through dialectic haftens 
to that as its port. Hence Plato in a wonderful manner ufes the word <hoif*f<r9au to look through : 
for fouls obtain the vifion of intelligibles through many mediums. 

But again, that the method may become perfpicuous to us from another example, let usinvefti- 
gate the four-and-twenty modes in providence. If then providence is, there will follow to itfelf 
with refped to itfelf, the beneficent, the infinitely powerful, the efficacious j but there will not 
follow, the fubverfion of itfelf, the privation of counfel, the unwilling. That which follows and 
does not follow is, that it is one and not one. There will follow to itfelf with refpeft to other 
things, to govern them, to preferve every thing, to poffefs the beginning and the end of all things, 
and to bound the whole of fenfibles. That which does not follow is, to injure the obje&s of 
its providential care, to fupply that which is contrary to expc&ation, to be the caufe of diforder. 
T here will follow and not follow, the being prefent to all things, and an exemption from 
them; the knowing and not knowing them : for it knows them in a different manner, and 
not with powers coordinate to the things known. There will follow to other things with 
refpeft to themfelves, to fuffer nothing cafually from each other, and that nothing will be 
injured by any thing. There will not follow, that any thing pertaining to them will be from 

o 2 fortune. 
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fubjeft of your hypothefis as having a fubfiftence or as not fubfifting; if, 
being perfe6Uy exercifed, you defign through proper media to perceive the 
truth. 

That Socrates then faid. You fpeak, O Parmenides, of an employment 
which it is impoflible to accomplifh, nor do I very much underftand what 
you mean ; but why do you not eftablifti a certain hypothefis yourfelf, and 
enter on its difcuffion, that I may be the better inftrudled in this affair ? 

fortune, and the being uncoordinated with each other. There will follow and not follow, that 
all things are good i for this will partly pertain to them and partly not. To other things 
with refped to it there will follow, to be fufpended from it, on all Tides to be guarded and 
benefited by it. There will not follow, an oppolition to it, and the poffibility of efcaping it. 
For there is nothing fo fmall that it can be concealed from it, nor fo elevated that it cannot be 
vanquilhed by it. There will follow and not follow, that every thing will participate of pro¬ 
vidence : for in one refpeft they partake pf it, and in another not of it, but of the goods which 
are imparted to every thing from it. 

But let providence not have a fubfiftence, again there will follow to itfelf with refpeft to 
itfelf, the imperfect, the unprolific, the inefficacious, a fubfiftence for itfelf alone. There will 
not follow, the unenvying, the tranfcendcntly full, the fufficient, the affiduous. There will 
follow and not follow, the unfolicitous, and the undifturbed : for in one refpeft thefe will be 
prefent with that which does not providentially energize, and in another refpeft will not, in con- 
fequence of fecondary natures not being governed by it. But it is evident that there will follow 
to itfelf with refpedl to other things, the unmingled, the privation of communion with all things* 
the not knowing any thing. There will not follow, the affimilating other things to itfelf, and 
the imparting to all things the good that is fit. There will follow and not follow, the being de¬ 
ferable to other things: for this in a certain refpe& is poffible and not poffible. For, if it ffiould 
be faid, that through a tranfcendency exempt from all things, it does not providentially energize* 
nothing hinders but that it may be an objeft of defire to all fecondary natures^ but yet, confi- 
dered as deprived of this power, it will not be defirable. To other things with refpeft to them- 
felves there will follow, the unadorned* the cafual, the indefinite in paffivity* the reception of 
many things adventitious in their natures, the being carried in a confufed and difordered man¬ 
ner. There will not follow,, an allotment with refpeft to one tiling, a diftribution according to- 
merit, and a fubfiftence according to intelle£}. There will follow and not follow, the being good :: 
for, fo far as they are beings, they muft neceflarily be good and yet, providence not having a fub¬ 
fiftence, it cannot be faid whence they pr.ffcfs good. But to other things with refpe£l to providence 
there will follow, the not being paffive to it, and the being uncoordinated with refpeft to it* 
There will not follow, the being meafured and bounded by it. There will follow and not fol¬ 
low, the being ignorant of it : for it is neceffary they ftiould know that it is not, if it is not. And. 
it is alfo neceflary that they ffiould not know, it * for there is nothing common to them with re- 
fpett to providence. 


That 
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That Parmenides replied, You aflign, O Socrates, a mighty labour 1 to a 
man fo old as myfelf! Will you, then, O Zeno (laid Socrates), difcufs 

fomething 

1 By this Plato indicates that the enfuing difcourfe contains much truth, as Proclus well ob- 
fervcs: and if you confider it with relation to the foul, you may fay that it is not proper for one 
who is able to perceive intellectually divine natures, to energize through the garrulous phantafy 
and body, but fuch a one ffiould abide in his elevated place of furvey, and in his peculiar man¬ 
ners. It is laborious, therefore, for him who lhves intellectually to energize logically and imagina¬ 
tively, and for him who is converted to himfelf, to direCt his attention to another ; and to fimpli- 
city of knowledge the variety of reafons is arduous. It is alfo laborious to an old man to fwim 
through fuch a fea of arguments. The afiertion alfo has much truth, if the fubje&s themfelves are 
confidered. For frequently univerfal canons are eafily apprehended, but no fmall difficulty pre- 
fents itfelf to thofe that endeavour to ufe them ; as is evident in the lemmas of geometry, which 
are founded on univerfal aflertions. Proclus adds, that the difficulty of this diale&ic method in 
the ufe of it is evident, from no one after Plato having profeffedly written upon it j and on this 
account, fays he, we have endeavoured to illuftrate it by fo many examples. 

For the fake of the truly philofophic reader, therefore, I fhall fubjoin the follbwing fpecimen 
of the dialeftic method in addition to what has been already delivered on the fubjeCh The im¬ 
portance of fuch illuftrations, and the difficulty with which the compofition of them is attended,- 
will, I doubt not, be a fufficient apology for its appearing in this place. It is extra&ed, as well- 
as the preceding, from the admirable MS. commentary of Proclus on this dialogue. 

Let it then be propofed to confider the conferences of admitting or denying the perpetual ex¬ 
igence of foul. 

If then foul always is , the confequences to itfelf.\ with refpeEl to itfelf are, the felf-motive, the 
felf-vital, and the felf-fubfiftent r but the things which do not fohow to itfelf with refpeEl to itfelf 9 
are, the deflru&ionof itfelf, the being perfe&ly ignorant, and knowing nothing of itfelf. The 
confequences which follow and do not follow are the indivifible and the divifible", (for in a cer¬ 
tain refpeCl it is divifible, and in a certain refpeCl indivifible ), perpetuity and non-perpetuity of 
being; for fo far as it communicates with intelleCb, it is eternal, but fo far as it verges to a cor¬ 
poreal nature, it is mutable. 

Again, if foal is > the confequences to itfelf with refpeEl to other things, i. e. bodies, are commu¬ 
nication of motion, the connecting of bodies, as long as it is prefent with them, together with 
dominion over bodies, according to nature. That which does not follow, is to move externally ; for 
k is the property of animated natures to be moved inwardly; and to be the caufe of reft and im¬ 
mutability to bodies. The confequences which follow and do not follow, are, to be prefent to bodies, 
and yet to be prefent feparate from them ; for foul is prefent to them, by its providential energies, 
but is exempt from.them by its effence , becaufe this is incorporeal. And this is the firft hexad. 

The fecond hexad is as follows : if foul is, the confequence to other things , i. e. bodies with refpeEl' 
to themfelves, is fympathy ; for, according to a vivific caufe, bodies fympathize with each other.- 

* For foul, according to Plato, fublifts between intellect and a corporeal nature; the foimer of which is 
perfectly indivifible, and the latter perfectly divifible . 

But 
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fometh'mg for us? And then Pythodorus related that Zeno, laughing, faid_ 

We mull requeft Parmenides, O Socrates, to engage in this undertaking; 

for. 

But that which Joes not follow , is the non-fenfitive ; for, in confequence'of there being fuch a thing 
as foul, all things mull neceflarily be fenfitive: fome things peculiarly fo, and others as parts of 
the whole. The confeqttences which follow and do not follow to bodies with rejpeft to the mfelves are, that 
in a certain refpeft they move themfelves, through being animated, and in a certain refpeft do 
not move themfelves: for there are many modes of felf-motion. 

Again, iffoul is> the confequences to bodies with refpeft to foul are, to be moved internally and vi¬ 
vified by foul, to be preferved and conne&ed through it, and to be entirely fufpended from it. 
The confequences which do not follow are, to be diflipated by foul, and to be filled from it with a 
privation of life; for bodies receive from foul life and connexion. The confequences which follow 
and do not follow are, that bodies participate, and do not participate of foul ; for fo far as foul is 
prefent with bodies, fo far they may be faid to participate of foul ; but fo far as it is feparate from 
them, fo far they do not participate of fo\il. And this forms the fecond hexad. 

The third hexad is as follows : if foul is not y the confequences to itfelf with refpeft to itfelf are, 
♦he non-vita!, the uneflcntial, and the non-intelle&ual ; for, not having any fubfiftence, it has 
neither effence, nor life, nor intelle£l. The confequences which do not follow are, the ability tq pre» 
ferve itfelf, to give fubfiltence to, and be motive of, itfelf, with every thing elfe of this kind. 
The confequences which follow and do not follow are, the unknown and the irrational. For not hav¬ 
ing a fubfiftence, it is in a certain refpeft unknown and irrational with refpeft to itfelf, as neither 
reafoning nor having any knowledge of itfelf; but in another refpett, it is neither irrational nor 
unknown, if it is confidered as a certain nature, which is not rational, nor endued with know* 
ledge. 

Again, if foul is not , the confequences which follow to itfelf with refpeEl to bodies are, to be unpTo- 
lific of them, to be unmingled with, and to employ no providential energies about, them. The 
confequences which do not follow are, to move, vivify, and conne& bodies. The confequences which 
follow and do not follow are, that it is different from bodies, and that it does not communicate 
with them. For this in a certain refpe& is true, and not true; if that which is not foul is confi¬ 
dered as having indeed a being, but unconne&ed with foul: for thus it is different from bodies, 
fince thefe are perpetually conne&ed with foul. And again, it is not different from bodies, fo 
far as it has no fubfiftence, and is not. And this forms the third hexad. 

In the fourth place, then, if foul is not y the confequences to bodies with refpeft to themfelves are, 
the immovable, privation of difference according to life, and the privation of fympathy to each 
other. The confequences which do not follow are, a fenfible knowledge of each other, and to be 
moved from themfelves. That which fodows and does not follow is, to be paffivc to each other ; 
for in one refpeft they would be paffive, and in another not; fince they would be alone corpo-- 
really and not vitally paffive. 

Again, if Joul is not , the confequences to other things with refpeft to it are, not to be taken care of, 
nor to be moved by foul. The confequences which do not, follow are, to be vivified and conne&ed 
by foul. The confequences which follow and do not follow are, to be affimilated and not affimilated 

to 
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for, as he fays, it is no trifling matter; or do you not. fee the prodigious 
labour of fuch a difcuflion ? If, therefore, many 1 were prefent, it would 

not 

to foul: for, fo far as foul having no fubfiftencc, neither will bodies fubfift, fo far they will be 
nffimilated to foul \ for they will fuffer the fame with it; but fo far as it is impoffible for that 
which is not to be fimilar to any thing, fo far bodies will have no fimilirude to foul. And this 
forms the fourth and laft hexad. 

Hence we conclude, that foul is the caufe of life, fympathy, and motion to bodies j and r 
in fhort, of their being and prefervation; for foul fubfifting, thefe are at the fame time intro¬ 
duced ; but not fubfifting, they are at the fame time taken away. 

1 It it unncceffary to obferve, that the rtioft divine of dogmas aTe unadapted to the ears of the 
many, fince Plato himfelf fays that all thefe things are ridiculous to the multitude, but thought 
worthy of admiration by the wife. Thus alfo, fays Proclus, the Pythagoreans aflert, that of dif- 
courfes, fome are myftical, and others to be expo fed in open day; and the Peripatetics, that fome 
are cfoteric, and others exoteric •, and Parmenides himfelf wrote fome things according to truth, 
and others according to opinion and Zeno calls fome difeourfes true, and others ufeful. 'Ouru 

xat oi TJvOayopetot ruv Xoywv, rwi pev tQaaxov tivai fAvariKovg, rovg uoraifcottf, uai 01 ex rou orepioraTou, 
rovf fiev evuTeptxovfy rovs efarepixoui, xai avro^ IT ctf/Aevi&K, ra pev npo; atodeiav eypa-^e, ra fre orpof 3 o|ar r 
xai o Zijvoiv fo revs (xev aXwflns exaXei t uv Xoywy, roof fo x^cioifoi;. 

The multitude therefore, fays Proclus, arc ignorant how great the power is of diale&ic, and 
that the end of this wandering is truth and intellect. For it is not poffible for us to recur from 
things laft to fuch as are firft, except by a progreffion through the middle forms of life. For, as 
our defeent into the realms of mortality was efTelted through many media, the foul always pro¬ 
ceeding into that which is more compofite, in like manner our afeent muft be accomplifhed 
through various media, the foul refolving lier compofite order of life. In the firft place, there¬ 
fore, it is requifite to defpife the fenfes, as able to know nothing accurate, nothing fane, but 
pofleffing much of the confufed, the material, and the paftive, in confequence of employing cer¬ 
tain inftruments of this kind. After this it follows, that we (hould difmifs imaginations, thofe 
winged ftymphalidtc of the foul, as alone pofleffing ay?g//iWintelle£Uon of things, but by no means 
able to apprehend unfigured and impartible form, and as impeding the pure and immaterial in- 
telle&ion of the foul, by intervening and difturbing it in its inveftigations. In the third place, 
we muft entirely extirpate multiform opinions, and the wandering of the foul about thefe j for 
they are not converfant with the caufes of things, nor do they procure for us fcience, nor the par¬ 
ticipation of a feparate intellect. In the fourth place, therefore, we muft haftily return to the' 
great fea of the fcicnces, and there, by the affiftance of dialectic, furvey the divifions andcompofi- 
tionsof thefe, and, in fhort, the variety of forms in the foul, and through this furvey, unweaving 
bur vital order, behold our dianoetic part. After this, in the fifth place, it is requifite to feparate 
ourfelves from compofition, and contemplate by intdle&ual energy true beings : for intellect is 
more excellent than fcience; and a life according to intelle£l is preferable to that which is accord-- 
ing to fcience. Many, therefore, are the wanderings of the foul: for one of thefe is in imagina* 
t:ons, another in opinions, and a third in the dianoetic power. But a life according to intfcllebV 

is 
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not be proper to make fuch a requeft; for it is unbecoming, efpecially for 
an old man, to difcourfe about things of this kind before many witnefies. 
For the many are ignorant that, without this difcurfive progrefiion and 
wandering through all things, it is impoffible, by acquiring the truth, to 
obtain the pofTeflion of intellect. I, therefore, O Parmenides, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Socrates, beg that you would undertake a difeuflion, which I have 
not heard for a long time. But Zeno having made this requeft. Antiphon 
<aid that Pythodorus related that he alfo, and Ariftotle, and the reft who 
were prelent, entreated Parmenides to exhibit that which he fpoke of, and 
not to deny their requeft. That then Parmenides faid. It is neceftary to 
comply with your entreaties, though I ftiould feem to myfelf to meet with 
the fate of the Ibycean 1 horfe, to whom as a courfer, and advanced in years, 
when about to contend in the chariot races, and fearing thr ough experi¬ 
ence for the event, Ibycus comparing himielf, faid —’Thus alfo I that am fo 

Is alone inerratic. Arid this is the myftic port of the foul, into which Homer condu&s Ulyfles, 
after an abundant wandering of life. 

1 Parmenides, as Proclus beautifully obferves, well knew what the wandering of the foul is, not 
only in the fenfes, imaginations, and oi ,n £ions, but alfo in the dianoetic evolutions of arguments. 
Knowing this, therefore, and remembering the labours he had endured, he is afraid of again de¬ 
scending to fuch an abundant wandering ; like another Ulyfles, after palling through various 
regions, and being now in pofTeflion of his proper good, when called to certain flmilar barbaric 
battles, he is averfe, through long experience, to depart from his own country, as remembering 
the difficulties which he fuftained in war, and his long extended wandering. Having, therefore, 
afeended to reafoning from phantafies and the fenfes, and to intellect from reafoning, he is very 
properly afraid of a defeent to reafoning, and of the wandering in the dianoetic parr, left he 
fhould in a certain refpeft become oblivious, and fliould be drawn down to pbantafy and fenfe. 
For the defeent from intellect is not fafe, nor is it proper to depart from things firfl, left we (hould 
unconfcioufly abide in thofe of a fubordinate nature. Parmenides, therefore, being now efta- 
bliffied in the port of intellect, is averfe again to deft end to a multitude of renfonings from an 
intellectual and Ample form of energy. At the fame time, however, he does defeend for the fake 
of benefitting fecondary natures ; for the very grace itfelf is an imitation of the providence 

of the Gods. Such, therefore, ought the defeents of divine fouls from the intelligible to be, 
coming from divine natures, knowing the evils arifiwg from wandering, and defeending for the 
benefit alone of fallen fouls, and not to fill up a life enamoured with generation, nor falling pro¬ 
foundly, nor agglutinating themfelves to the indefinite forms of life- I only add, that Ibycus, 
from whom Parmenides borrows his fimile of a horfe, was a Rheginenfian poet, and is mentioned 
by Cicero in Tufcul. Quieuion. lib. 4 . Paufan. Corinth, lib. 2 . buidas and lirafmus in Adagiis. 
There are alfo two epigrams upon him in the Anthologia. 
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old, am compelled to return to the fubje£is of my love ; in like manner, I 
appear to myfelf to dread vehemently the prefent undertaking, when 1 call 
to mind the manner in which it is requifite to fwim over fuch, and fo great 
a fea of difcourfe: but yet it is neceffary to comply, efpecially as it is the 
requeft of Zeno, for we are one and the fame. Whence then fhall we 
begin 1 ; and what fhall we firfl of all fuppofe? Are you willing, fince it 
feems we muft play a very ferious game, that I fhould begin from myfelf, 
and my own 1 hypothecs, fuppofing concerning the one itfelf whether the 

one 

* Parmenides, fays Proclus, defending to the evolution of arguments, and to fcientifically- 
difeurfive energies from his intelle&ual place of furvey, and from a form of life without, to one 
with habitude, alks his participants whence he (hall begin, and from what hypothefis he (hall 
frame, his difcourfe; not fufpending his intellect from their judgment; for it is not lawful that 
the energy of more excellent natures (hould be meafured from that of fuch as are fubordinate ; 
but converting them to himfclf, and exciting them to a perception of his meaning, that he may 
not infert arguments in the (lupid, as nature implants productive principles in bodies, but that 
he may lead them to themfelves, and that they may be impelled to being in conjunction with him. 
For thus intellect leads fouls, not only elevating them together with itfelf, but preparing them to 
a[1:11 themfelves. He exhorts, therefore, his participants to attend to themfelves, and to behold 
whence he begins, and through what media he proceeds, but does not feek to learn from them 
what is proper on the occafion. That this is the cafe is evident from hence, that he does not 
wait for their anfwer, but difeourfes from that which appears to him to be bed. 

» The one method of Parmenides aflumes one hypothefis, and according to it frames the whole 
difcourfe, this hypothefis not being one of many, as it may appear to fome, but that which is 
comprehenfive of all hypothefes, and is one prior to the many. For it unfolds all beings, and 
the whole order of things, both intelligible and fenfible, together with the unities of them, and 
the one ineffable unity, the fountain of all thefe. For the one is the caufe of all things, and from 
.this all things are generated in a confequent order from the hypothefis of Parmenides. But per¬ 
haps, fays Proclus, fome one may alk us how Parmenides, who in his poems fmgs concerning true 
or the one being, (to bev), calls the one his hypothefis, and fays that he (hall begin from this his 
proper principle. Some then have faid that, Parmenides making being the whole fubjeft of his 
difeuflion, Plato, finding that the one is beyond being and all effence, corrects Parmenides, and 
reprefents him beginning from the one. For, fay they, as Gorgias and Protagoras, and each of 
the other perfons in his dialogues, fpcak better in thofe dialogues than in their own writings, fo, 
likewife, Parmenides is more philofophic in Plato, and more profound, than in his own compofi- 
tions; fince in the former he fays, if the one is, it is not one being, as alone difeourfing concerning 
the one, and not concerning one being , or being characterized by the one ; and in the following 
hypothefes he fays, if the one is not; and laftly, infers that if the one is, or is not, all things are, 
and ate not. Parmenides, therefore, being Platonic, calls that his hypothefis which fuppofes 
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one is, or whether it is not, what ought to be the coniequence ? That Zeno 
laid. By all means. Who then (faid Parmenides) will anfwer to me ? Will 

the 

the one. In anfwer to this it may be faid that it is by no means wonderful if Parmenides in his 
poems appears to aflert nothing concerning the one : for it is ineffable, and he in his poems gene¬ 
rates all beings from the firft being; but he might indicate fomething concerning it, fo far a» 
this can be effetted by difeourfe, in his unwritten converfations with Zeno. Very properly, there¬ 
fore, does he call this bufinefs concerning the one his own hypothefis. Proclus adds—if, how¬ 
ever, it be requifite to fpeak more truly, we may fay, with our preceptor Syrianus, that Parme¬ 
nides begins indeed from one being-, (for the hypothefis, if the one is, having the is together with 
the one, belongs to this order of things); but that he recurs from one being to the one, clearly (flow¬ 
ing that the one, properly fo called, wills this alone, to be the one, and haffily withdraws itfelf 
from being. He alfo fhows that one being is the fecond from this, proceeding to being through 
fubjedlion, but that the one itfelf is better than the it, and that if it is, together with the is, it no 
longer remains that which is properly th( one. Hence, it is true that Parmenides makes true 
being, or the one being, the fubject of his hypothefis, and alfo, that through this hypothefis he 
afeends to the one itfelf, which Plato in the Republic denominates unhypothetic : for it is ne- 
ceffary, fays he, always to proceed through hypothefes, that afeending, we may at length end in 
the unhypothetic one ; fince every hypothefis is from a certain other principle. But if any one 
Ihould make the hypothefis the principle, we may fay to fuch a one, with Plato, that where the 
principle is unknown, and the end and middle alfo confifl from things that are unknown, it is 
not poflible that a thing of this kind can be fcience. The one alone, therefore, is the principle, 
and is unhypothetic ; fo that what is made the fubje£t of hypothefis is fomething elfe, and not 
the one. But Plato afeends from this to the one, as from hypothefis to that which is unhypothetic. 
Whence alfo it appears that the manner in which Parmenides manages the difeourfe is admirable. 
For, if he had alfumed the unhypothetic as an hypothefis, and that which is without a principle as 
from a principle, he would not have followed the method which fays it is entirely neccflary to 
confider what is confequent to the hypothefis. Or, if he had not afTumed the one as an hypo 
thefis, but fome one of the things more remote from the one, he could not eafily have made a 
tranfition to it, nor would he have unfolded to us fpontaneoully and without violence the caufe 
prior to being. That the one, therefore, might remain unhypothetic, and that at the fame time 
he might recur from a certain proper hypothefis to the one, he makes the one being the fubje£l of his 
hypothefis, which proximately fubfifts after the one, and in which, perhaps, that which is properly 
the one primarily fubfifts, as we (hall {how at the end of the firft hypothefis of this dialogue. And 
thus he fays that he begins from his own hypotheGs, which is the one being, and this is, “ if the 
one is,” and transferring himfelf to the unhypothetic, which is near to this, he unfolds the fub- 
ftflence of all beings from the unity which is exempt from all things. Whence, faying that lie 
fhall make his own one the fubjetft of hypothefis, in evincing what things follow, and what do 
not follow, at one time as ufing the one alone, he demonftrates the is, employing affirmations; 
but at another time he affumes, together with the one, the conception of the is. But he every 

where 
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the youngeft among you do this ? For the labour will be very little for him 
to anfwer what he thinks ; and his anfwcr will at the fame time afford me 
a time for breathing in this arduous inveftigation. That then Ariftotle 
faid, I am prepared to attend you, O Parmenides; for you may call upon 
me as being the youngeft. Afk me, therefore, as one who will anfwer you. 
That Parmenides faid, Let us then begin. If one 1 is, is it not true that 

the 

where reafons as looking to the one , either unparticipated, or participated, that he may (how that all 
things are through//.* one, and that feparate from the one , they and their very being are obliterated. 

* In the Introduction to this Dialogue we have fpoken concerning the number, and unfolded 
the meaning of the hypothecs about the one\ let us, therefore, with Proclus, difcufs a few par¬ 
ticulars refpe&ing principle, that we may more accurately underftand the nature of the one. 
The principle, therefore, of all beings and non-beings is called the one> fince to be united is good 
to all things, and is the greateft of goods ; but that which is entirely feparated from the one is 
evil, and the greateft of evils. For divifion becomes the caufe of diflimilitude, and a privation 
of fympathy, and of a departure from a fubfiftence according to nature. Hence the principle of 
wholes, as fupplying all things with the greateft of goods, is the fourCe of union to all things, and 
i3 on this account called the one. Hence, too, we fay that every principle, fo far as it is allotted 
this dignity in beings, is a certain enad or unity, and that what is mod united in every order 
ranks as firft, placing this principle not in parts, but in wholes, and not in fome one of the many, 
but in the monads conneCVive of multitude ; and, in the next place, efpecially furveying it ir. 
the fummits, and that which is mod united in monads, and according to which they are conjoined 
with the one , are deified, and fubfift without proceeding, in the one principle of all things. 

Thus, for inftance, (that we may illuftrate this do&rine by an example,) we perceive many caufes 
of light, fome of which are celeftial, and others fublunary; for light proceeds to our terreftrial 
abode from material fire, from the moon, and from the other {tars, and this, fo as to be different 
according to the difference of its caufe. But if we explore the one monad of all mundane light, 
from which other lucid natures and fources of light derive their fubfiftence, we (hall find that it 
is no other than the apparent orb of the fun *, for this orbicular body proceeds, as it is faid, front 
an occult and fupermundane order, and diffeminates in all mundane natures a light commenfurate 
with each. 

Shall wc fay then that this apparent body is the principle of light ? But this is endued with 
interval, and is divifible, and light proceeds from the different parts which it contains j but we are 
at prefent inveftigating the one principle of light. Shall we fay, therefore, that the ruling foul 
of this body generates mundane light ? This indeed, produces light, but not primarily, for it is 
itfelf multitude : and light contains a reprefentation of a Ample and uniform fubfiftence. May 
not intellect, therefore, which is the caufe of foul, be the fountain of this light ? Intellect, 
indeed, is more united than foul, but is not that which is properly and primarily the principle of 
light. It remains, therefore, that the one of this intellect* its fummit, and as it were flower, mud 
be the principle of mundane light: for this is properly the fun which reigns over the vifible place. 

p 2 and, 
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the one will not be many ? For how can it be ? It is ncceflary, therefore, 

that 

and, according to Plato in the Republic, is the offspring of the good \ fince every unity proceeds 
from thence, and every deity is the progeny of the unity of unities, and the fountain of the Gods. 
And as the good is the principle of light to intelligibles, in like manner the unity of the folar order 
is the principle of light to all vifible natures, and is analogous to the goody in which it is occultly 
eftablifhed, and from which it never departs. 

But this unity having an order prior to the folar intelleft, there is alfo in intelleft, fo far as 
intelleft, an unity participated from this unity, which is emitted into it like a feed, and through 
which intellect is united with the unity or deity of the fun. This, too, is the cafe with the foul 
of the fun; for this through the one which fhe contains, is elevated through the one of intelle£l 
as a medium, to the deity of the fun. In like manner, with refpeft to the body of the fun, we 
muft underftand that there is in this a certain echo as it were, of the primary folar one. For it is 
neceffary that the folar body fliould participate of things fuperior to itfelf; of foul according to 
the life which is diffeminated in it; of intellect according to its form ; and of unity according 
to its one, fince foul participates both of intellect and this one, and participations are different 
from the things which are participated. You may fay, therefore, that the proximate caufe of 
the folar light is this unity of the folar orb. 

Again, if we fliould invefligate the root as it were of all bodies, from which eeleftial and 
fublunary bodies, wholes and parts, bloffom into exiftence, we may not improperly fay that this 
is Nature, which 13 the principle of motion and reft to all bodies, and which is eftablfhed in 
them, whether they are in motion or at reft. But I mean by Nature , the one life of the world, 
which being fubordinate to iritelleft and foul, participates through thefc of generation. And 
this indeed is more a principle than many and partial natures, but is not that which is properly 
the principle of bodies; for this contains a multitude of powers, and through fuch as are different, 
governs different parts of the univerfe : but we are now inveftigating the one and common prin¬ 
ciple of all bodies, and not many and diftributed principles. If, therefore, we wifh to difeover 
this one principle, we muft raife ourfelves to that which is mod united in Nature, to its flower, 
and that through which it is a deity, by which it is fufpended from its proper fountain, conne&$, 
unites, and caufes the univerfe to have a fympathetic confent with itfelf. This one , therefore, is 
the principle of all generation, and is that which reigns over the many powers of Nature, over 
partial natures, and univerfally over every thing fubjeft to the dominion of Nature. 

In the third place, if we inveftigate the principle of knowledge, wfc fhall find that it is neither 
phantafy nor fenfe; for nothing impartible, immaterial, and unfigured is known by thefe. But 
neither muft we fay that doxallic or dianoetic knowledge is the principle of knowledge; for 
opinion does not know the caufes of things, and the dianoetic power, though it knows caufes, 
yet apprehends the obje&s of its perception partially, and does not view the whole at once, nor 
poffefs an energy colle&ive and fimple, and which eternally fubfifts according to the fame. Nor 
yet is intelledl the principle of knowledge: for all the knowledge which it contains fubfifts 
indeed, at once, and is intranfitive and impartible. But if the knowledge of intellect was entirely 
without multiplication, and profoundly one, perhaps we might admit that it is the principle ©f 

knowledge. 
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that there fliould neither be any part belonging to it, nor that it Ihould be a 

whole. 

knowledge. Since however, it is not only one but various, and contains a multitude of in¬ 
tellections; for as the obje&s of intellect are feparated from each other, fo alfo intellectual con¬ 
ceptions,—this being the cafe, intellect is not the principle of knowledge, but this muft be 
aferibed to the one of intellect, which is generative of all the knowledge it contains, and of all that 
is beheld in the fecondary orders of beings. For this being exempt from the many, is the 
principle of knowledge to them, not being of fuch a nature as the famenefs of intellect; fince this 
is coordinate to difference, and is fubordinate to eflence. But the one tranfeends and is connective 
of an intellectual elfence. Through this one intelled is a God, but not through famenefs, nor 
through dfcnce : for in fliort intellect fo far as intellect is not a God ; fince otherwife a partial 

intelled would be a God. And the peculiarity of intellect is to underltand and contemplate 

• beings, and to judge; but of a God to confer unity, to generate, to energize providentially, and 
every thing of this kind. Intellect, therefore, by that part of itfelf which is not intellect is 

a God, and by that part of itfelf which is not a God, it is a divine intellect. And this unity 

of intelled knows itfelf indeed, fo far as it is intellectual, but becomes intoxicated as it is faid 
with neCtar, and generates the whole of knowledge, fo far as it is the flower of intelled, and 
a fupereffential one. Again, therefore, invefligating the principle of knowledge, we have 
afeended to the one ; and not in thefe only, but in every thing elfe in a fimilar manner, we 
fhall find monads the leaders of their proper numbers, but the unities of monads fubfifling 
as the mod proper principles of things. For every where the one is a principle, and you may fay 
concerning this principle, what Socrates fays in the Phaedrus, viz. “ a principle is unbegotten.” 
For if no one of total forms can ever fail, by a much greater neceffity the one principle of each 
mull be preferved, and perpetually remain, that about this every multitude may fubfifl, which 
originates in an appropriate manner from each. It is the fame thing, therefore, to fay unity and 
principle, if principle is every where that which is mod characterized by unity. Hence he who 
difeourfes about every one, will difeourfe about principles. The Pythagoreans, therefore, thought 
proper to call every incorporeal eflence one ; but a corporeal and in diort partible eflence, they 
denominated other. So that by confidering the one, you will not deviate from the theory of 
incorporeal effences, and unities which rank as principles. For all the unities fubfid in, and are 
profoundly united with each other; and their union is far greater than the communion and fame- 
nefs which fubfid in beings. For in thefe there is indeed a mutual mixture of forms, fimilitude 
and friendfhip, and a participation of each other; but the union of the Gods,as being a union of 
unities, is much more, uniform, ineffable and tranfeendent: for here all are in all, which does not 
take place in forms or ideas*; and their unmingled purity and the charaCleridic of each, in a 
manner far furpaffing the diverfity in ideas, preferve their natures unconfufed, and didinguifh 
their peculiar powers. Hence fome of them are more univerfal, and others more partial; fome 
of them are characterized according to permanency, others according to progreflion, and others 
according to convcrfion. Some again, are generative, others anagogic,. or endued with a power 
of leading things back to their caufes, and others demiurgicand, in fliort, there are different 
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whole*. Why ? Is not a part a part of a whole ? Certainly. But what 

is 

charadleriftics of different God», viz. the conne&ive, perfeflive, demiurgic, aflimilative, and fuch 
others as are celebrated pofterior to thefe, fo that all are in all, and yet each it at the fame time 
feparate and diftindt. 

Indeed, Proclus adds, we obtain a knowledge of their union and chara&eriftics from the 
natures by which they are participated: for, with refpeft to the apparent Gods, we fay that 
there is one foul of the fun, and another of the earth, directing our attention to the apparent 
bodies of thefe divinities, which poffefs much variety in their effcnce, powers, and dignity among 
wholes. As, therefore, we apprehend the difference of incorporeal effences from fenfibie infpec- 
tion, in like manner, from the variety of incorporeal effences, we are enabled to know fomething 
of the unmingled feparation of the firft and fupereffential unities, and of the charadlerillics of 
each ; for each unity has a multitude fufpended from its nature, which is either intelligible alone, 
or at the fame time intelligible and intelledlual, or intelleflual alone ; and this laft is either par- 
cipated or not participated, and this again is either fupermundane or mundane: and thus far does 
the progreffion of the unities extend. Surveying, therefore, the extent of every incorporeal hypo- 
ftafis which is diftributed under them, and the mutation proceeding according to meafurefrom the 
occult to that which is feparated, we believe that there is alfo in the unities themfelves idiom and 
order, together with union: for, from the difference of the participants, we know the feparation 
which fubfifts in the things participated ; fince they would not poffefs fuch a difference with re- 
fpe£t to each other if they participated the fame thing without any variation. And thus much 
concerning the fubfiftence of the firft unities, and their communion with, and feparation from, 
each other, the latter of which was called by the antient philofophers, idiom, and the former, 
union, contradiftinguifliing them by names derived from the famenefs and difference which fubfift 
in effences. For thefe unities are fupereffential, and, as fome one fays, are flowers and fummits. 
However, as they contain, as we have obferved, both union and feparation, Parmenides, difeuffing 
this, that he may fupernally unfold all their progreffion from the exempt unity, the caufe of all 
things, affumes as an hypothelis his own one. But this is the one which is beheld in beings, and 
this is beheld in one reipecl as the one, and in another as participated by being. He alfo preferves 
that which has a leading dignity, furveying it multifarioufly, but varies that which is confequent, 
that through the famenefs of that which leads, he may indicate the union of the divine unities: 
for whichever of thefe you receive, you will receive the fame with the reft; becaufe all are in 
each other, and are rooted in the one. For as trees by their fummits are rooted in the earth, 
and are earthly according to thefe, after the fame manner, divine natures are by their fummits 
tooted in the one, and each of them is an enad and one, through unconfufed union with the one. 
But through the mutation of that which is confequent, Parmenides at one time affumes •whole, at 
another time figure, and at another fomething elfe, and thefe either affirmatively or negatively^ 
according to the feparation and idiom of each of the divine orders. And, through that which is 
conjoined from enad and what is confequent, he indicates the communion, and at the fame 
time unmingled purity of each of the divine natures. Hence, one thing is the leader, but 
many the things confequeat, and many are the things conjoined, and many the hypothefes. 

Parmenides, 
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is a whole ? Is not that to which no part is wanting a whole ? Entirely fo. 

From 

Parmenides, alfo, through the hypothefis of the one being, at one time recurs to the one which is 
prior to the participated unities, at another time difeuffes the extent of the unities which are in 
beings, and at another time difeovers that fubfiftence of them which is l'ubordinate to being. 

Nor muft we wonder that there ftould be this union, and at the fame time reparation, in the 
divine unities. For thus alfo we are accuftomed to call the whole of an intellectual effence im¬ 
partible and one, and all intellects one, and one all, through famenefs which is collective and con¬ 
nective of every intellectual hypoftafis. But if we thus fpeak concerning thefe, what ought we 
to think of the unities in beings ? Muft it not be that they are tranfcendently united ? that their 
commixture cannot be furpaffed ? that they do not proceed from the ineffable adytum of the one ? 
and that they ail poffefs the form of theent? Every where, therefore, things firft poffefs the 
form of their caufe. Thus, the firft of bodies is moft vital, and is fimilar to foul j the firft of 
fouls has the form of intelleC! j and the firft intelleCI is a God. So that the firft of numbers is 
uniform and enadic, or characterized by unity, and is fupereffential as the one. Hence, if they 
are unities and number, there is there both multitude and union. 

Again, the ft ope of this firft hypothefis, as we have obferved in the Introduction, is concern¬ 
ing the firft God alone, fo far as he is generative of the multitude of Gods, being himfelf exempt 
from this multitude, and uncoordinated with his offspring. Hence, all things are denied of this 
one, as being eftabliftied above, and exempt from, all things, and as fcattering all the idioms of 
the Gods, at the fame time that he is uncircumfcribed by all things. For he is not a certain one, 
but fimply one, and is neither intelligible nor intelleClual, but the fource of the fubfiftence of both 
the intelligible and intelleClual unities. For it is requifite in every order which ranks as a prin¬ 
ciple that imparticipable and primary form ftould be the leader of participated multitude. Thus, 
immaterial are prior to material forms. Thus, too, a feparate life, unmingled, and fubfifting 
from itfelf, is prior to the life which fubfifts in another ; for every where things fubfifting in them- 
felves precede thofe which give thcmfelves up to fomething elfe. Hence, imparticipable foul, 
which revolves in the fuperccleftial place, is the leader, according to effence, of the multitude of 
fouls, and of thofe which are diftributed in bodies. And one, imparticipable intellect, feparate, 
eternally eftabliftied in itfelf, and fupernally connecting every intellectual effence, precedes the 
multitude of intellects. The firft intelligible alfo, unmingled, and uniformly eftablilhed in itfelf, 
is expanded above the multitude of intelligibles. For the intelligible which is in every intellect 
is different from that which is eftabliftied in itfelf; and the latter is intelligible alone, but the 
former is intelligible as in intellectuals. The imparticipable one, therefore, is beyond the many 
and participated unities, and is exempt, as we have before faid, from all the divine orders Such, 
then, is the fcope of the firft hypothefis, viz, to recur from the one being, or in other words, the 
firft and higheft being, to that which is truly the one, and to furvey how he is exempt from 
wholes, and how he is connumerated with none of the divine orders. 

In the next place, let us confider what mode of difeourfe is adapted to fuch a theory, and how 
the interpretation of what is before us may be properly undertaken. It appears, then, that this 
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From both thefe confequences, therefore, the one would be compofed of 

parts, 

can only be effe&ed by energizing logically, intelle&ually, and at the fame time divinely, that we 
may be able to apprehend the demonftrative power of Parmenides, may follow his intuitive per¬ 
ceptions which adhere to true beings, and may in a divinely infpired manner recur to the in¬ 
effable and uncircumfcribed cofenfation of the one. For we contain the images of fir ft caufes, and 
participate of total foul, the intellectual extent, and of divine unity. It is requifite, therefore, 
that we fhould excite the powers of thefe which we contain, to the apprehenfion of the things 
propofed. Or how can we become near to the one, unlefs by exciting the one of our foul, which is 
as it were an image of the ineffable one ? And how can we caufe this one and flower of the foul 
to diffufe its light, unlefs we firft energize according to intellect ? For intellectual energy leads 
the foul to the tranquil energy according to the one which we contain. And how can we perfectly 
obtain intellectual energy, unlefs we proceed through logical conceptions, and prior to more fim- 
ple intelleCtions, employ fuch as are more compofite ? Demonftrative power, therefore, is requi- 
Cte in the affumptions ; but intellectual energy in the inveftigations of beings ; (for the orders of 
being are denied of the one ) and a divinely-infpired impulfe in the cofenfation of that which 
is exempt from all beings, that we may not unconfcioufly, through an indefinite phantafy, be led 
from negations to non-being, and its dark immenfity. Let us, therefore, by exciting the one 
which we contain, and through this, caufing the foul to revive, conjoin ourfelves with the one 
itfelfi and eftablifh ourfelves in it as in a port, (landing above every thing intelligible in our na¬ 
ture, and difmifling every other energy, that we may affociate with it alone, and may, as it were, 
dance round it, abandoning thofe intelleClions of the foul which are employed about fccondary 
concerns. The mode of difeourfe, then, muft be of this kind, viz. logical, intellectual, and cn- 
theaftic : for thus only can the propofed hypothefis be apprehended in a becoming manner. 

In the third place, let us confider what the negations are, and whether they are better or worfe 
than affirmations: for affirmation appears to all men to be more venerable than negation; nega¬ 
tion, fay they, being a privation, but affirmation the prefence and a certain habit of form. To 
forms, indeed, and to things invefted with form, affirmation is better than negation; for it 
is neceflary that their own habit fhould be prefent with forms, and that privation (hould be ab- 
fent, and, in (hort, to be is more accommodated to beings than not to be, and affirmation than 
negation : for being is the paradigm of affirmation, but non-being of negation. But it is not 
immanifeft how Plato in the Sophifta fays that non-being , by which he means difference , is related 
to being, and that it is not lefs than being. Since, however, non-being is multifarious, one kind 
fubfifting as more excellent than, another as coordinated with, and a third as a privation of, 
being , it is evident that we may alfo fpeculate three fpecies of negations •, one above affirmation, 
another inferior to affirmation, and a third in a certain refpeCt: equal to it. Affirmation, there¬ 
fore, is not always uniformly more excellent than negation, fince, when negation fpeaks of that 
non-being which is above being, affirmation is allotted the fecond order. But fince this non- 
being is alfo twofold, one kind being participated by being, viz. the divine unities, the immediate 
progeny of the one , and the other, viz. the ineffable principle of things, not being connumerated 

with 
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parts, being a whole and pofleffing parts ? It is neceflary it fhould be fo. 

And 

with any being, it is evident that to this latter affirmation is not by any means adapted, and that 
to the former negation more properly belongs than affirmation; though in a certain refpe& 
affirmation is adapted to this fo far as it communicates with being. However, though nothing 
can be truly faid of that non-being which is uncoordinated with being, yet negation may be more 
properly afferted of it than affirmation ; for, as affirmations belong to beings, fo negations to non- 
being. In fhort, affirmation wiffies to be converl'ant with a certain form ; and when the foul fays that 
one thing is prefent to another, and makes an affirmation, it adduces fome of the kindred natures 
which it contains. But the firft caufe of all is above form, and it is not proper to introduce to 
it any thing belonging to fecondary natures, nor transfer to it things adapted to us: for we fhall 
thus deceive ourfelves, and not afTert what the firft is. We cannot, therefore, in a becoming 
manner employ affirmations in fpeaking of this caufe, but rather negations of fecondary natures; 
for affirmations haften to know fomething of one thing as prefent with another. But that which 
is firft is unknown by the knowledge which is connate with beings, and nothing can be admitted as 
belonging to, or prefent with, it, but rather as not prefent: for it is exempt from all compofition 
and participation. To which we may add, that affirmations manifeft fomething definite; for 
non-man is more infinite than man. The incomprehenfible and uncircumfcribed nature of the 
one is therefore more adapted to be manifefted through negations : for affirmations may be faid to 
vanquifh beings, but negations poflefs a power of expanding from things circumfcribed to the 
uncircumfcribed, and from things diftributed in proper boundaries to the indefinite. Can it, 
therefore, be faid that negations are not more adapted to the contemplation of the one ? For its 
ineffable, incomprehenfible, and unknown nature can alone through thefe be declared, if it be 
lawful fo to fpeak, to partial intellectual conceptions fuch as ours. Negations, therefore, are better 
than affirmations, and are adapted to fuch as are afeending from the partial to the total, from the 
coordinated to the uncoordinated, and from the circumfcribed and vanquifhed form of knowledge 
to the uncircumfcribed, fingle, and fimple form of energy. 

In the fourth place, let us confider how, and after what manner, negations are adapted to the 
firft caufe. They muft not then be adapted as in things capable of receiving negation, but yet 
which do not receive it, as if we fhould fay that Socrates is not white: for, in ffiort, the one does 
not receive any thing, but is exempt from every being, and all participation. Nor, again, muft 
negation be adapted to the cne> as in that which in no rcfpeCl receives negation, which poffeffes a 
privation of it, and is unmingled with form ; as if any one fhould fay that a line is not white, 
becaufe it is without any participation of whitenefs. For that which is firft is not fimply divulfed 
from its negations; nor are thefe entirely void of communion with the one , but they are thence 
produced : nor can it be faid that, as whitenefs neither generates a line, nor is generated by it, fo 
tilings pofterior to the one neither generate the one , nor are generated by it; for they thence 
derive their fubfiftence. Nor yet muft negation be applied according to that middle mode, in 
which we fay, that things do not receive indeed, but are the caufes to others in which they are 
inherent, of receiving affirmation; as, for infi >nce, motion is not moved, but that which is in 
motion. Negation, therefore, is predicated of it, viz. the not being moved, though other things 
vol. in. ^ ate 
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And fo both ways the one will be many, and not one. True. But it is ne- 

ceffary 

are moved through it. And, in fliort, every paflion is itfclf impaflivc; fince, being Ample, it 
either is or is not. But that which fuffers, or the paflive fubje&, is through paflion a conipoflte. 
Negations, therefore, are not after this manner denied of the one-, for neither is the one ingene¬ 
rated in any thing, but is the caufe of all the affirmations, the negations of which we introduce 
to it j but it is by no means ingenerated in thofe things of which it is the caufe. It may be con¬ 
cluded, therefore, that as the one is the caufe of wholes, fo negations are the caufes of affirma- 
tiqns; whence fuch things as the fecond hypothefls affirms, the firft: denies. For all thofe 
affirmations proceed from thefe negations ; and the one is the caufe of all things, as being prior to 
all things : for, as foul, being incorporeal, produces body, and as intellect, by not being foul, gives 
fubfiftence to foul, fo the one , being void of multitude, gives fubfiftence to all multitude, and, being 
without number and figure, produces number and figure; and in a fimilar manner with refpeft 
to other things: for it is no one of the natures which it produces; fince neither is any other caufe 
the fame with its progeny. But if it is no one of the natures to which it gives fubfiftence, and at 
the fame time gives fubfiftence to all things, it is no one of all things. If, therefore, we know 
all things affirmatively, we manifeft the one negatively, by denying every thing of it; and fo this 
form of negation is generative of the multitude of affirmations. Thus, the unfigured, when 
applied to the one, is not like that of matter, which is beheld according to a privation of figure, 
but it is that which generates and produces the order which fubfifts according to figure. 

With refpeft to matter, therefore, negations are worfe than affirmations, becaufe they are pri¬ 
vations, but affirmations are participations of which matter is eflentially deprived. But, with re- 
fpe& to beings, negations are conjoined with affirmations: and when applied to the one , they 
fignify tranfcendency of caufe, and are better than affirmations. Hence, negations of things 
fubordinate are verified in caufes pofterior to the one. Thus, when we fay that the foul neither 
fpeaks nor is filent, we do not aflert thefe things refpe&ing it as of ftones and pieces of wood, or 
any other infenfible thing, but as of that which is generative in an animal of both voice and 
GlencC. And again, we fay that nature is neither white nor black, but uncoloured, and without 
interval. But is fhe without thefe in the fame manner as matter ? By no means : for flie is 
better than the things denied. But fhe is uncoloured, and without interval, as generative of all- 
various colours and intervals. In the fame manner, therefore, we fay that the monad is without 
number, not as being fubordinate to numbers and indefinite, but as generating and bounding 
numbers. I mean the firft monad, and that which w r e fay contains all the forms of numbers. 
All, therefore, that is denied of the one , proceeds from it: for it is nccefiary that it fliould be none 
of all things, that all things may be its offspring. Hence, it appears that Plato often denies of 
the one things which are oppofite to each other, fuch as that it is neither tuhole nor part, neither 
fame nor different, neither permanent nor in motion; for it is expanded above all habitude, and is 
pure from every duad, being the caufe of all the multitude of thefe, of twofold coordinations, of 
the firft duad, and of all habitude and oppofition. For nature is the caufe of all corporeal oppo- 
fitions, the foul of all vital caufes, and intellect of the genera pertaining to foul. But the one is 
fimply the caufe of all divifions: for it cannot be laid that it is the caufe of fome, and not the 

caufe 
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cefTary that it fhould not be many, but one. It is necelTarv Hence, it 

will 

caufe of others. The caufe, however, of all oppofition is not itfelf oppofed to any thing : for, if 
it were, it would be requifite that there fliould be fome other caufe of this oppofition, and the 
cue would no longer be the caufe of all things. Hence, negations are generative of affirmations: 
thofe which are affumed in the firft hypothecs of thofe which are inveftigated in the fecond: for 
whatever the firft caufe generates in the firft hypothefis is generated and proceeds in its proper 
order in the fecond. And thus the order of the Gods fubfifting from exempt unity is demon- 
flrated. 

But here, perhaps, fome one may afk us whether we ufe negations through the imbecility of 
human nature, which is not able firmly to apprehend the fimplicity of the one , through a certain 
projection of intellect, and adhefive vifion and knowledge ? or whether natures better than our 
foul know the one negatively in an analogous manner ? We reply, therefore, that intellect by its 
perceptions which are conjoined with forms, knows forms, and comprehends intelligibles, and 
this is a certain affirmative knowledge : for that •which is, approaches to that •which is, and intellect; 
is that which it underftands through the intellectual perception of itfelf. But, by an unity above 
intellect, it is conjoined with the one, and through this union knows the one, by not being that 
which is being. Hence, it knows the one negatively : for it poffefles a twofold knowledge, one 
kind as intellect, the other as not intellect; one as knowing itfelf, the other becoming inebriated, 
as fome one fays, and agitated with divine fury from neCtar •, and one fo far as it is, but the 
other fo far as it is not, Much-celebrated intellect itfelf, therefore, pofleffes both a negative and 
affirmative knowledge of the one. But if intellect, divine fouls alfo, according to their fummits 
and unities, energize enthufialtically about the one, and are efpccially divine fouls on account of 
this energy ; but, according to their intejleftual powers, they are fufpended from intellect, round 
which they harmonically dance. According to their rational powers they know themfelves, pre- 
ferve their own efience with purity, and evolve the productive principles which they contain ; but, 
according to thofe powers which are characterized by opinion , they comprehend and govern in a 
becoming manner all fenfible natures. And all the other kinds of knowledge which they poflefs 
are indeed affirmative : for they know beings as they are j and this is the peculiarity of affirma¬ 
tion. But the onthufiaftic energy about the one is in thefe a negative knowledge: for they do 
not know that the one is, but that he is not, according to that which is better than the is. The 
intclIeClion, however, of that which is not, is negation. If, therefore, both divine fouls and much 
celebrated intellect itfelf knew the one through negation, what occafion is there to defpife the im¬ 
becility of our foul, earneftly endeavouring to manifeft negatively its uncircumfcribed nature ? 
For nothing pertaining to the firjl is fuch as we are accuftomed to know, i. e. a certain quality 
of a thing, as Plato fays in his fecond Epiftle. This, however, is the caufe of every thing beau¬ 
tiful in the foul, viz. to inveftigate the charaCleriftic of the firft, to commit in a becoming man¬ 
ner the knowledge of him to the reafoning power, and to excite the one which we contain, that, 
if it be lawful fo to fpeak, we may know the fimilar by the fimilar, fo far as it is poffible to be 
known by our order: for, as by opinion we know the objeCb of opinion, and by the dianoetic 
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will neither be a whole, nor poffefs parts, if the one is one. It will not. 

If, 

power dianoetic obje£ls, and as by our intellectual part we know that which is intelligible, fo by 
our one we know the me. 

Again, in the fifth place, let us confider whether Plato denies all things of the one, or, if not 
all, what thofe are which he denies, and why he proceeds as far as to thefe. But in the firft 
place, it will, perhaps, be proper to enumerate all the particulars which in the firft hypothefis are 
denied of the one. Thefe then are in order as follow : that it is not many; that it is neither whole 
nor part ■, that it has neither a beginning, nor middle, nor end ; that it has no boundary; that it 
is without figure; is neither in another nor in itfelf; is neither in motion nor at reft; is 
neither fame nor different s is neither fimilar nor difiimilar ; is neither equal, nor greater nor 
leffer; is neither older nor younger -, that it participates in no refpefk of generation or time j that 
neither does it participate of being; that it cannot be named, and is not effable; and that it is 
neither the objeCt of opinion nor fcience. Thefe, then, are briefly what the firft hypothefis denies 
of the one j but why thefe alone, we now propofe to inveftigate: for Proclus informs us, that to 
tome philofophers prior to him this was a fubje£t of much doubt. Some, fays he, were of opi¬ 
nion, that whatever the ten categories of Ariftotle contain is enumerated in thefe negations. 
However, as he juftly obferves, not thefe alone, but many other things are contained under the 
ten categories, which are not mentioned by Parmenides. Others afferted, that thefe negation* 
were comprehended in the five genera of being, viz. effence, famenefs, and difference, motion 
and permanency. However, not thefe only are denied of the one, but likewife figure, the -whole , 
time, number, and the fimilar, and the diflimilar, which are not genera of being. But thofe, fay* 
he, fpeak the molt probably who wilh to fliow that all thefe negations fubfift in the monad. For 
the monad contains occultly many things, fuch as whole, and parts, and figures, and is both in 
itfelf and in another, fo far as it is prefent to whatever proceeds from itfelf. It alfo is perma¬ 
nent and is moved, abiding and at the fame time proceeding, and, in being multiplied, never de¬ 
parting from itfelf: and in a fimilar manner other things may be fhown to belong to the monad. 
That thefe things indeed fubfift in the monad may be readily granted, and alfo, that the monad 
is an imitation of intellect., fo that by a much greater priority all thefe are caufally comprehended 
in intellect. Hence, thefe things are denied of the one, becaufe it is above intellect and every 
intellectual effence. For thefe things, fays Proclus, Parmenides alfo furveying in his verfes con¬ 
cerning true being, fays, that it contains the fphere, and the whole, the fame, and the different. 
For he celebrates true being as fimilar to a perfect fphere, every where equal from the middle, 
and rejoicing in revolving manfion. He alfo denominates it perfectly entire and unmoved. So 
that all thefe fubfift primarily in intellect, but fecondarily, and after the manner of an image, in 
the monad, and every thing fenfible, phyfically in this, and mathematically in that. For intellect 
is an intelligible fphere, the monad a dianoedc fphere, and this world a fenfible fphere, bearing 
in itfelf the images of the perpetual Gods. 

However, the patrons of this opinion cannot aflign the caufe why the particulars which Par¬ 
menides denies are alone affumed, but by no means neither more nor lefs. For neither are thefe 

things 
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If, therefore, It has no part, it neither pofieffes beginning, middle, nor 

end; 

things alone in the monad, but many others alfo may be found, fuch as the even and the odd, 
and each of the forms fubfifting under thefe. Why, therefore, thefe alone from among all are 
affirmed, they affign no clear reafon. Our preceptor, therefore, Syrianus, fays Proclus, is the only 
one we are acquainted with who perfectly accords with Plato in the knowledge of divine con¬ 
cerns. He therefore perceived, that all fuch things * as are affirmed in the fecond are denied of 
the one in the firft hypothefis ; and that each of thefe is a fymbol of a certain divine order; fuch 
as the many, the whole, figure, the being in itfelf and in another, and each of the confequent 
negations. For all things are not fimiiarly apparent in every order of being ; but in one multitude, 
and in another a different idiom of divine natures is confpicuous. For, as we learn in the So- 
phifta, A&* one being , or, in other words, the higheft being, has the firft rank, whole the fecond, and 
all the third. And in the Phaedrus, after the intelligible Gods, an effence without colour , with¬ 
out figure , and without touchy is the firft in order, colour is the fecond, and figure the third ; and 
in other things, in a fimilar manner, an unfolding of different things takes place in a different 
order of being. If, therefore, all thefe things manifeft the extent of the firft being, but, accord¬ 
ing to Plato, the one is beyond all beings, with great propriety are thefe things alone denied of 
the one. How each of thefe is diftributed in the divine orders, we {hall know more accurately in 
the fecond hypothefis. It is apparent, therefore, what are the particulars which are denied of the 
cne f and that fo many alone are neceffarily denied: for fo many are the enumerated orders of 
true beings. Thus much, however, is now evident, that all the negations are affumed from the 
idiom of being, and not from the idiom of knowledge. For to will, and to defire, and every 
thing of this kind, are the peculiarities of vital beings; but to perceive intellectually, or diano- 
etically, or fenfibly, is the idiom of gnoftic beings. But thefe negations are common to all beings 
whatever. For the hypothefis was, If the one is, fo many things will follow as negations of the 
ene, that at laft it may be inferred if the one is, this one is not, as being better than the is : for it 
is the recipient of nothing, which is confequent to the is. And it appears that thofe alone are 
the things which belong to beings, fo far as they are beings ; which the fecond hypothefis affirms, 
and the firft denies; and we fliall not find things common to all beings, except thefe. But, of 
thefe, the higher are more total, but the others more partial. Hence, by taking away the higher, 
Plato alfo takes away thofe in a following order, according to the hypothefis. He has, therefore, 
in a wonderful manner difeovered what are the things confequent to being, fo far as being, as he 
was willing to fliow that the one is beyond all beings. 

But if any one fhould think that this hypothefis colleCls things impoffible, he Ihould call to 
mind what is written in the Sophifta, in which the Eleatean gueft examines the affertion of Par¬ 
menides concerning being, and clearly fays that the one trully fo called muft necejfarily be impar¬ 
tible, or without parts (apeptf yap Jfi to wj a*ri%$ ev ). So that, this being granted, all the condufions 
of the firft hypothefis muft unavoidably follow, as in every refpeCl true, and as alone according 
with that which is truly the one. For it is abfurd to admit that true being has a fubfiftence, and 

* Viz. Such things as are refpe&ively charafteriilic of the divine orders. 
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end 4 ; for fuch as thefe would be its parts? Right. But end and begin- 

ning 

not only true being, but alfo the truly equal, the truly beautiful, and every other form, but that 
the true one fliould no where fubfift, but fhould be a name alone, though by this all beings are 
preferved and have a fubfiftence. But if it is, it is evident that it is not many: for it would not 
be the true one, if it were replete with any thing; fince the many are not one. If, therefore, it 
is not many, again the whole of the firft hypothefis will follow, this being aflumed; and it is by 
no means proper to accufe it as averting impoflibilities. 

Again, in the fixth place, let us confider concerning the order of the negations: for, if they 
originate fupernally and from things firft, how does he firft of all take away the many, and, in 
the laft place, being, and even the one itfelf ? The one y therefore, appears to us to be more vene¬ 
rable than multitude, and being itfelf as among beings is moft venerable. But if they originate 
from things laft, how, after the genera of being, does he aftume the fimilar and diflimilar, the 
equal and unequal, the greater and the lefter ? For thefe are fubordinatc to the genera of being. 
It is better, therefore, to fay, that he begins fupernally, and proceeds through negations as 
far as to the laft of things. For thus alfo in the Phsedrus, denying of the fummit of the intellectual 
orders, things confequent to, and proceeding from it, he makes the ablation, beginning fuper¬ 
nally, in the firft place, afierting that it is without colour, in the next place, without figure, 
and, in the third place, without contad. For here colour fymbolically fignifies that middle order 
of the intelligible and at the fame time intellectual Gods, which is called by theologifb fynochike 
{<ruvoxt*») or connective ; but figure indicates the extremity of that order, which is denominated 
telefturgic, (rttectoupyinn) or the fottree of perfection ; and contaCl fignifies the intellectual order. In 
like manner here alfo the negations begin fupernally, and proceed together with the feries of the 
divine orders, of all which the one is the generative fource. But that at the end he fhould take 
away the one itfelf, and being, is by no means wonderful. For, if we follow the whole order of 
the difeourfe, this will become moft apparent. For it is immediately evident, that in affirmative 
conclufions it is requifite to begin from things moft allied, and through thefe to evince things 
lefs allied, which arc confequent; but in negative conclufions it is neceftary to begin from things 
moft foreign, and through thefe to fhow things lefs foreign, which are not confequent to the 
hypothefis. For it is requifite, fays Plato, that thofe who ufe this method fhould begin from 
things moft known. Hence he firft denies many of the one, and laft of all the one that is y which 
is by pofition moft allied to the one y but is participated by eflence, and on this account is a certain 
one, and not fimply one. Hence it is neceftary, fince the conclufions are negative, (hat the begin¬ 
ning of all the hypothefis fhould be not many , and the end not one . 

In the feventh place, let us conGder what we are to underftand by the many, which Plato firft 
denies of the one. Some of the antients then, fays Proclus, aflert that multitude of every kind is 
here taken away from the one y becaufe the one tranfeends all multitude, both intelligible and 
fenfible. But thefe fhould recoiled, that in the fecond hypothefis the many is affirmed. What 
fenfible multitude then can we behold there ? For all things are afterted of true beings, becaufc 
the one is there equal to being. Others more venerable than thefe aftert that intellectual multitude 
;s denied of the one . For the firft caufe, fay they, is one without multitude ; intelled, one many ; 
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ning are the bounds of every thing? How fhould they not? The one r 

therefore, 

foul, one and many, through its divifible nature, being indigent of copula ; body, many and one, as 
being a divifible nature characterized by multitude ; and matter, many alone. This many t therefore, 
viz. intellectual multitude, Parmenides takes away from the firft caufe, that he may be one alone, 
and above intellect. It is proper, therefore, to afk thefe, what intellect they mean ? For, if that 
which is properly intellect, and which is fccondary to the intelligible, not only the one is beyond 1 
intellectual multitude, but the intelligible alfo, as being better than intellect. But if they call 
the whole of an intelligible efience intellect, as was the cafe with the followers of Plotinus, they 
are ignorant of the.difference which fubfifts in the Gods, and of the generation of things pro¬ 
ceeding according to meafurc. Other philofophers, therefore, more entheaflic than thefe, dif- 
miffing fenfible, and not even admitting intellectual multitude, fay that prior to the intelleCtuaL 
numbers are the intelligible monads, from which every intellectual multitude and the many 
divided orders are unfohh.d into light. Plato, therefore, takes away from the one , the multitude 
which is intelligible, as fubfifiing proximately after the one , but he does not take away intellectual 
multitude. For it is by no means wonderful that the one fhould be exempt from intellectual 
multitude, above which the intelligible monads alfo are expanded. And hence the difeourfe, 
being divine, recurs to certain more fimple caufes. It is neceflary however to underfland that 
there are many orders in intelligibles, and that three triads are celebrated in them by theologifls, 
as we ftiall fhow when we come to the fecond hypothefis. But, if this be admitted, it is evident 
that thefe many mull be the fir ft and intelligible multitude: for thefe fo far as many alone fubfift 
from the one ; and from thefe the triadic fupernally proceeds as far as to the lafl of things in the 
intellectual, fupermundane, and fenfible orders .\ and whatever is allotted a being participates of 
this triad. Hence, fome of the antients, afeending as far as to this order, confidered its fummit 
as the fame with the one. We muft either, therefore, admit that the many which are now denied 
of the one fubfift according to the intelligible multitude, or that they are the firft multitude in die 
intelligihle and at the fame time intellectual orders. Indeed, the many unities are not in the in¬ 
telligible Gods, but in thofe immediately pofterior to them. For there is one unity in each intelli¬ 
gible triad; but the multitude of unities is firft apparent in the firft order of the intelligible and 
at the fame time intellectual Gcds. 'Thus much, therefore, muft now be admitted, that Plato 
exempts the one from all the multitude of thefe unities, as being generative of and giving fubfiftence 
to it i and this he does, by afluniing from our common conceptions that the one is not many. But 
at the end of the hypothefis, he takes away intelligible multitude itfelf from the one , conjoining 
the end with the beginning : for he there fhows that the one is not being, according to which the 
intelligible order is characterized. 

It is likewife neceflary to obferve, that Plato does not think that the aflertion, * the one is not 
many,’ requires demonftration, or any confirmation of its truth \ but he aflumes it according to 
common and unperverted conception. For, in {peculations concerning the firft caufe of all 
things, it is efpecially neceflary to excite common conceptions \ fince all things are fpontaneoufly 
arranged after it, and without labour, both fuch as energize according to intellect, and thofe 
that energize according to nature only. And, in fliort, it is neceflary that the indemonftrable 

fhould 
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therefore, is infinite 5 , if it has neither beginning nor end ? Infinite. And 

without 

fhould be tbe principle of all demonftration, and that common conceptions {hould be the leaders 
of demonftrations, as alfo geometricians affert. But there is nothing more known and clear to 
us than that the one is not many. 

a It is neceffary, fays Proclus, that the firft negation of the one (hould be that it is not many ; 
for the one is firft generative of the many ; fince, as we have before obferved, the firft and the 
higheft multitude proceeds from the one. But the fecond negation after this is, that the me is 
neither a whole, nor has any part: for it gives fubfiftence to this order, in the fecond place, after 
the firft multitude. This will be evident from confidering in the firft place logically, that in ne¬ 
gative conclufions, when through the ablation of that which precedes we collefV a negative con- 
clufion, that which precedes is more powerful; but that when through the ablation of that which 
is confequent we fubvert that which precedes, that which is confequent*, and, in (holt, that 
which by the fubverfion of itfelf takes away that which remains, whether it precedes or follows, 
is more powerful. Thus, if we fay, If there i3 not being, there is not man j but alfo, If there is not 
animal, there is not man: animal, therefore, is mote univerfal than man. Let this then be one 
of the things to be granted; but another which muft be admitted is as follows :-rEvery thing 
which is more comprehenfive than another according to power, is nearer to the one. For, fince 
the one itfelf is, if it be lawful fo to fpeak, the moft comprehenfive of all things, and there is nothing 1 
which it does not ineffably contain, not even though you (hould adduce privation itfelf, and the 
moft evanefcent of things, fince, if it has any fubfiftence, it muft neceffarily he in a certain refpecft 
one;—this being the cafe, things alfo which are nearer to the one are more comprehenfive than 
thofe which are more remote from it •, imitating the uncircumfcribed caufe, and the infinite 
tranfcendency of the one. Thus being, as it is more comprehenfive than life and intellect, is nearer* 
to the one; and life is nearer to it than intellect. Thefe two axioms being admitted, let us fee 
liow Parmenides fyllogizes. If the one, fays he, is a whole, or has parts, it is many i but it is not 
many, as was before faid; neither, therefore, will it be a whole, nor will it have parts. And 
again, If the one is not many, it is neither a whole, nor has parts. In both thefe inftances, by the 
fubverfion of the many, fart! alfo and whole are fubverted. But our pofition is, that whatever 
together with itfelf fubverted that which remains in things conjoined, is more powerful and more 
comprehenfive; but that which is more comprehenfive is nearer to the one. Hence, many is 
nearer to the one than farts and whole. For parts are many, but many are not entirely parts. So 
that the many are more comprehenfive than parts, and are therefore beyond them. The many , 
therefore, firft fubfift in beings ; and in the fecond place, whole and parts. Hence, the one pro¬ 
duces the firft by itfelf alone, but the fecond through the many. For firft natures, in proceeding 
from their caufes, always produce, together with their caufes, things confequent. Since, there¬ 
fore, the negations generate the affirmations, it is evident that the firft generates fuch of thefe as 
are firft, but the fecond fuch as are fecond. We may alfo fee the geometrical order which Plato 
here obferves: for that the one is not many, is aflumed as an axiom, and as a common conception ; 
but that it is neither a whole, nor has parts, is collefled through this common conception. And 
again, thaf the one has neither beginning nor end, is demonftiatcd through the prior con- 
6 clufion; 
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without figure 6 , therefore, for it neither participates of the round 7 figure 

nor 

clufion; and thus always in fucceflion according to the truly golden chain of beings, in which all 
things are indeed from the one, but fome immediately, others through one medium, others through 
two, and others through many. After this manner, therefore, it may be logically demonftrated 
that thefe many are prior to whole and parts. 

if we with, however, to fee this in a manner more adapted to things themfelves, we may fa; 
that the many, fo far as many, have one caufe, the one : for all multitude is not derived from any 
thing elfe than the one ; fince alfo, with refpeCt to the multitude of beings, fo far as they are it*, 
telligible, they are from being, but, fo far as they are multitude, they fubGft from the one. For, 
if multitude was derived from any other caufe than the one, that caufe again mud necefiaril; 
either be one, or nothing, or not one. But if nothing, it could not be a caufe. And if it was 
not one, not being one, it would in no refpeCt differ from the many, and therefore would 
not be the caufe of the many, fince caufe every where differs from its progeny. It remains, 
therefore, either that the many are without caufe, and are uncoordinated with each other, and 
are infinitely infinite, having no one in them, or that the one is the caufe of being to the many. 
For either each of the many is not one, nor that which fubfifts from all of them, and thus all 
things will be infinitely infinite or each is indeed one, but that which confifts from all is not 
one: and thus they will be uncoordinated with each other ; for, being coordinated, they mud ne- 
ccffarily participate of the one: or, on the contrary, that which conlift6 from all is one, but each 
is not one, and thus each will be infinitely infinite, in confequence of participating no one: or, 
laftly, both that which confids from all and each mud participate of the one, and in this cafe, 
prior to them, there mud neceffarily be that which is the fource of union both to the whole and 
parts, and which is itfclf neither a whole, nor has parts; for, if it had, this again would be indi¬ 
gent of the one ; and if we proceed to infinity, we (hall always have the one prior to whole and 
parts. To this we may alfo add, that if there was another caufe of the many befides the one 9 
there would be no multitude of unities. If, therefore, there are many unities, the caufe of this 
multitude fo far as multitude is the one : for the primary caufe of unities is the on*, and on this 
account they are called unities. But the multitude of beings is from the multitude of unities; 
fo that all multitude is from the one. But whole and parts belong to beings : for, though whole 
(hould be the one being, it is evident that, together with being, it is a whole , though it (hould be 
the participated one . This alfo entirely confubiids with being ; and though it (hould be being alone, 
this is immediately efience. If, therefore, whole and part are beings, either eflcntially or accord¬ 
ing to participation, thefe alfo will indeed be produced from the one, but from efience alfo, if 
whole and part belong to beings. Hence, whole is a certain being. Fox all fuch things as par¬ 
ticipate of eflential wholenefs, thefe alfo participate of efience, but not all fuch things as participate 
of efience participate alfo of wholenefs. Thus, for inftance, parts, fo far as they are parts, par¬ 
take of efience, but fo far as they are parts they do not participate of wholenefs. But if this bo 
the cafe, efience is beyond eflential wholenefs. And hence, the eflential whole participates of 
efience, and is not the fame with it. Thus, alfo, if there is any wholenefs which is character¬ 
ized by unity, it participates of the one: a part however characterized by unity mud indeed 
VOX.* III. R necefiaril; 
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not the ftraight. Why not ? For the round figure is that, the extremities 

of 

neceffarily participate of the one t but is not neceffarily a whole ; fince indeed it is impoffiblc it fliould 
be, To far as it is a part. Whole and part, therefore, are either effential or characterized by 
unity : for whole and part fubfift both in effCnccs and in unities. The one, therefore, is beyond 
whole and parts, both the effential, and thofe characterized by the one : and not this only, but tht 
many alfo fubfift prior to whole and parts, tor each, as we have (hown, is in a certain refpeCt 
many; but the firft many alone participate of the out. The rhany, therefore-, are beyond •who'li 
and paris. 

And here ft is neceffkry to obferve, that in the firft part of this firft hypothecs Plato affumeS 
fuch things as do not follow to the one confidered with refpeCt fo itfelf. For we affert, that the one 
itfelf by itfelf is without multitude, and is not a whole, though there fhould be nothing elfe. 
But in the middle of the hypothefis filch things are aflumed as do not follow, neither to itfelf 
with refpeft to itfelf, nor fo other things ; fuch, for inftance, as that it is neither the fame with 
itfelf, nor different from itfelf, nor is the fame with others, hor different from others : and after 
the fame manner that it is neither fimilar nor diflimilar, &c. And at the end fueh things are 
aflumed as do not follow to the one wfth refpeCl to others alone; Where it is alfo fhown that ft is 
neither effable, nor the objeCt of opinion or feience, nor is, in fhort, known by any other gnoftitf 
power, but is itfelf exempt from all other things, both knowledges and objects of knowledge. 
When, therefore, he fays the one is not many , he does not fay that things different from the one 
are not the one , as denying them of the one , but that it has not multitude in itfelf; and that the 
one is not alfo multitude together with the one , but that it is alohe one , ahd one itfelf exempt from 
all multitude. 

* The caution of Plato here, fays Proclus, deferves to be rcmariced : for be does not fay that the 
one is impartible , (a/^ff), but that it has no parts (/xtpn (u 1 e^ov). For the impartible is not the fame 
with the non-pojfejjion of parts ; fince the latter may be aliened 6f the one t but the impartible not en¬ 
tirely. Thus the impartible fometimes fignifies a certain nature, and, as it were, ascertain form. 
<Or rather, it is nothing elfe than a form characterized by unity; and in this fenfe it is ttfed by 
Timseus when he is deferibing the generation of the foul. But in the Sophifta he calls that which 
is truly one impartible : M for it is neceffary (fays he) that the truly one fhould be impartible.” So 
that he there calls the fame thing impartible, which lie fays here has no parts. Hence, if any thing 
has no parts, it is impartible, according to Plato j but it no longer follows, that what is impart¬ 
ible has no parts, if each of the genera of being is either impartible, Or partible, or a medium 
between both. Thus, a point is impartible, not having parts, fuch as that which is endued with 
interval pofleffes : but it Is not Amply impartible, as having no part; for the definition of a point 
receives its completion from certain things. But all fuch things as complete, have the order of 
parts, with refpeCt to that which is completed by them. Thus, alfo, the monad is impartible, 
becaufe it is not compofed from certain divided parts, as is every numbet whith proceeds from 
it. Betaufe, however, it confifts of certain things which make it to be the monad, and to be 
different from a point, thefe may be faid to be the parts of the definition of the monad. For 
fuch things as contribute to the definition of every form ate entirely parts of it, and fuch form 
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cf which arc equally diftant from the middle. Certainly. And the Araight 

figure 

is a certain whole paffivc to the one, but is not the one itfelf. But the ftmplj ime alone neither fub- 
fifts from parts as connecting, nor as dividing, nor as giving completion to it } being alone tlx 
me, and Amply one, but not that which is united. 

Plato alfo indicates concerning thefe negations, that they are not privative, but that they are 
exempt from affirmations according to tranfcendency : “ Cor it is neceffarj (fays he) that it fhouli 
not be many, but one.” By this word necejpiry , therefore, he indicates tranfcendency according to 
the good. Asa proof of this, we do not add the word tucejfary to things deprived of any thing. 
For who would fay it is neceffary that the foul (hould be ignoraat of itfelf ? for ignorance is a 
privation to gnoftic natures. Thus alfo, in the Theaetetus, Plato (peaking of evils fays, “ it is 
neceffary that they (hould have a fubfiftence.” At the fame time, alfo, by tills word Plato indicates 
that he is difeourfing about fomething which has a fubfillence, and not about a non.fubfdiing 
thing. For who would fay, about that which has no fubfillence, that it is necejfar.y it fiiould be? 

* Here again we may obferve bow Piato colic els that the one neither pofiefles beginning, nor 
middle, nor end, from the conclufion prior to this, following demonftrative canons. For, if thf 
one has no parts, it has no beginning, nor middle, nor end ; but that which precedes is true, and 
confequently that alfo which follows. By taking away, therefore, that which precedes, he takes 
away that which is confequent. Hence, beginning, middle, and end, are fymbols of a moce 
partial order: for that which is more uriverfal is more caufal; but that which is more partial is 
more remote from the principle. Thus, with refpedt to that which has parts, it is not yet evident 
whether it has a beginning, middle, and end. For, what if it (hould be a whole confiding only 
of two parts ? For the duad is a whole after a certain manner, and fo as the principle of all 
partible natures; but that which has a beginning, middle, and end, is fird in the triad. But if 
it (hould be faid that every whole is triadic, in this cafe nothing hinders but that a thing which 
.pofleffes parts may not yet he perfeft, in confequence of Cubfifting prior to the perfeft and the 
whole. Hence, Plato does not form his demondration from whole, but from having parts. 

And here it is neceffary to obferve, with Proclus, that part is multifarioudy predicated. Far 
we call that a part which is in a certain refpedl the fame with the whole, and which pofleffes «U 
ifuch things partially as the whole pofleffes totally. Thus, each of the multitude of intellects is ft 
part of total intollefi, though all tilings are in every intelled. And the inerratic fphere is a part 
of the univerfe, though this alfo comprehends all things, but in a manner different from dm 
world, viz. more partially. In the fecond place, that is faid to be a part which is completive of 
any thing. Thus the total fpheres of the planets and elements are faid to be parts of the uni¬ 
verfe ; and the dianoetic and doxadic powers are faid to be parts of the foul: for the former give 
completion to the univerfe, and the latter to the foul. In the third place, according to a common 
fignification, we eall a part every thing which is in any way coordinated with certain things to 
the confummation of one thing: for thus each of us may be faid to be a part of the world: not 
that the univerfe receives its completion, as the univerfe, through us 5 for it would not become 
imperfed from the corruption of any one of us; but becaufe we alfo are eoarranged with the 
total parts of the univerfe, are governed in conjunction with all other things, are in the world as in 
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figure is that, the middle part of which is fituated before, or in the view of 

both 

one animal, and give completion to it, not fo far as it is, but fofar as it is prolific. Part, there¬ 
fore, being triply predicated, Plato, having before faid that the one has no part, evidently takes 
away from it all the conceptions of part. Fot whatever has parts has multitude; but the one 
has no multitude, and eonfequently has no parts whatever. But, if this be the cafe, it has no 
beginning, nor middle, nor end : for thefe may be faid to be the parts of the things that pofl'ef* 
them, according to the third fignification of part, in which every thing coordinated with certain 
things is faid to be a part of that which receives its completion through the coordination of thof« 
things. 

* Plato might here have (hown, as Proclus well obferves, that the one is without beginning 
and end,'from its not pofiefiing extremes, and its not pofiefiing extremes from its not pofleffing 
parts*, but his reafoning proceeds through things more known. For, from its non-pofieffion of 
parts, he immediately demonftrates that it is without beginning and end, transferring beginning 
and end to bound, which is the fame with extreme. Infinite, therefore, in this place does not 
(imply fignify that which is negative of tound, but that which is fubverfive of extremes. As in 
the fecond hypothefis, therefore, he affirms the pofleffion of extremes, he very properly in this 
hypothefis, where he denies it, demonftrates the one to be infinite, as not having extremes, which 
are accuftomed to be called terms or limits. 

But in order to undeiftand how the or.e is infinite, it will be neceflary to confider, with Proclus* 
bow many orders there are in beings of the infinite^ and afterwards, how many progreflions there 
are oppofite to thefe of bound. h:finite % therefore, that we may begin downwards, is beheld in 
matter, becaufe it is of itfelf indefinite and formlefs ; but forms are the bounds of matter. It is 
alfo beheld in body devoid of quality, according to divifion ad infinitum: for this body is in¬ 
finitely divifible, as being the firft thing endued with interval. It is alfo beheld in the qualities 
which firft fubfift about this body, which is itfelf devoid of quality, in which qualities the more 
and the lefs are firft inherent: for by thefe Socrates in the Philebus characterizes the infinite. 
It is alfo beheld in the whole of a generated nature, i. e. in every thing which is an objeCt of 
fenfe : for this poflefles the infinite according to perpetual generation, and 1 its unceafing circle, 
and according to the indefinite mutations of generated natures, which are always rifing into 
being and perifhitig, in which alfo infinity according to multitude exifts, alone pofleffing its fubw. 
fiftence in becoming to be. But prior to theft, the infinite is beheld in the circulation of the 
heavens: for this alfo has the infinite, through the infinite power of the mover; fince body fb 
far as body does not poftefs infinite power; but through the participation of intellect body is per¬ 
petual, and motion infinite. Prior alfo to thefe, the infinite muft be afiumed in foul: for in its 
tranfitive intelleCtions it poflefles the power of unceafing motion, and is always moved, conjoining 
the periods of its motions with each other, and caufing its energy to be one and never-failing. 
Again, prior to foul, the infinite is feen in time, which meafures every period of the foul. For 
time is wholly infinite, becaufe its energy, through which it evolves the motions of fouls, and- 
through which it meafures their periods, proceeding according to number, is infinite in power: 
ifor it never ceafes abiding and proceeding, adhering to the one, and unfolding the number which 
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both the extremes ? It is fo. Will not, therefore, the one confift of parts *, 

and 

meafures the motions of wholes. Prior to time, alfo, we may furvey the infinite in intellect, and 
intellectual life : for this is intranfitive, and the whole of it is prelent eternally and collectively. 
That which is immovable, too, and never failing in intellect, is derived from an effcnce and power 
which never defert it, but which eternally pofiefs a fleeplefs life ; through which alfo every thing 
that is always moved, is able to be always moved, participating in motion of (table infinity. Noy 
does the infinite alone extend as far as to thefe : but prior to every intellect is much-celebrated 
eternity, which comprehends every intellectual infinity. For, whence does intellect derive its 
eternal life, except from eternity ? This, therefore, is infinite according to power prior to in¬ 
tellect •, or rather, other things are indeed infinite according to power, but eternity is primarily 
power itfelf. From this firft fountain then of the infinite, it remains that we afeend to the 
occult caufe of all infinites whatever, and, having afeended, that we behold all infinites fubfifting 
according to the power which is there. For fuch is the infinite itfelf j and fuch is the chaos of 
Orpheus, which he fays has no bound. For eternity, though it is infinite through the ever, yet, 
fo far as it is the meafure of things eternal, it is alfo a bound. But chaos is the firft infinite, is 
alone infinite, and is the fountain of all infinity, intelligible, intellectual, that which belongs to 
foul, that which is corporeal, and that which is material. And fuch are the orders of the infi¬ 
nite, in which fuch as are fecond are always fufpended from thofe prior to them. For material 
infinity is connected through the perpetuity of generation. The perpetuity of generation is 
never-failing, through the perpetual motion of aether; and the perpetual motion of aether is 
effected through the unceafing period of a divine foul; for of this it is an imitation* The period 
alfo of a divine foul is unfolded through the continued and never-failing power of time, which 
makes the fame beginning and end, through the temporal infant or now. And time energizes 
infinitely, through intellectual infinity, which is perpetually permanent. For that which pro¬ 
ceeds according to time, when it is infinite, is fo through a caufe perpetually abiding, about 
which it evolves itfelf, and round which it harmonically moves in a manner eternally the fame. 
Intellect alfo lives to infinity through eternity. For the eternal is imparted to all things from 
eternity and being; whence all things derive life and being, fome more clearly, and others more 
obfeurely. And eternity is infinite, through the fountain of infinity, which fupernally fupplies 
the never-failing to all cflences, powers, energies, periods, and generations. As far as to this, 
therefore, the order of infinites afeends, and from this defeends. For the order of things 
beautiful is from the beautiful itfelf, that of equals from the firft equality, and that of infinites 
from the infinite itfelf. And thus much concerning the orders of the infinite. 

Let us now confider fupernally the ferics of bound which proceeds together with the infinite: 
for divinity produced thefe two caufes, bound and infinity, together, or in other words, fpeaking 
Orphically, aether and chaos. For the infinite is chaos, as diftributing all power, and all infinity, 
as comprehending other things, and as being as it were the moil infinite of infinites. But 
bound is aether, becaufe aether itfelf bounds and meafures all things. The firft bound, therefore, 
is bound itfelf, and is the fountain and bafis of all bounds, intelligible, intellectual, fuper- 
xnundane, and mundane, prefubfifting as the meafure and limit of all tilings. The fccond it 
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and be many, whether it participates of a ftraight nr round figure ? En¬ 
tirely 

that which fubfifts according to eternity. For eternity, as we have before ohferved, is cha- 
rasterized both by infinity and bound ; fince, fo far as it is the caufe of ncver-Failing life, and fo 
far as it is the fupplier of the ever, it h infinite ; but fo far as it 13 the meafure of all intellectual 
energy, und the boundary of the life of intellect, terminating it fupemaliy, it is hound. And, in 
fhort, it is itfelf, the firft of the things mingled from bound and infinity. The-third proccffioa 
of bound is beheld in intelleft. For, fo far as it abides in famenefs according to intelleCtion, and 
pofitflbs one life, eternal and the fame, it is bounded and limited. For the immutable and the 
ftable belong to a bounded nature; and, in fhort, as it is number, it is evident that in this 
refpeft it participates of bound. In the fourth place, therefore, time is bound, both as proceeding 
according to number, and as meafuring the periods of foub. For every where that which 
meafures, fo far as it meafures and limits other things, effects this through participating of the 
caufe of bound. In the fifth place, the period of the foul, and its circulation, .which is acconv- 
pliflied with invariable famenefs, is the unapparent meafure or evolution of all alter-motive 
natures. In the fixth place, the motion of sether, fubfifting according to the fame, and in the 
fame, and about the fame, bounds on all Tides that which is difordered in material natures, and 
convolves them into one circle ; and is itfelf bounded in itfelf. For the infinity of it confifts in the 
again, (w tm oraUv), but not in not reverting, (ou tu /w avaxapiorreiv) : nor is the infinity of it fuch as 
that which fubfifts according to a right line, nor as deprived of bound. For the one period of 
aether is infinite by frequency (tw to*Xo«js t<mv avreipot). In the feventh place, the never-failing 
fubfiftence of material forms, the indeftruCtibility of wholes, and all things being bounded, par¬ 
ticulars by things common, and parts by wholes, evince the oppofition in thefe of bound to the 
infinite. For, generated natures being infinitely changed, forms at the fame time are bounded, 
and abide the fame, neither becoming more nor lefs. In the eighth place, all quantity in things 
material may be called bound, hi the fame manner as, we before obferved, quality is infinite. 
In the ninth place, the body without quality, which is the laft of all things except matter, as a 
whole is bound: for it is not infinite in magnitude, but is as much extended in quantity 
w the univerfe. For it is neceflary tq call this body the whole fubjeCt of the univerfe. In the 
tenth place, the material form which detains matter, and circumfcribes its infinity, and formlefs 
nature, is the progeny of bound, to which fome alone looking, refer bound and the infinite to 
•matter alone and form . And fuch and fo many are the orders of bound. 

The infinite , therefore, which is here denied of the one , is the fame as the not having a bound, in 
the fame manner as the not having parts is the fame with the impartible, when the impartible is 
afferted of the one. But if the one is neither from any other caufe, and there is no final caufe of 
It, it is very properly faid to be infinite. For every thing is bounded by its caufe, and from it 
‘obtains its proper end. Whether, therefore, there is any intelligible or intellectual bound, the one is 
beyond -all the feries of bound. But if the firft God, in the Laws, is faid to be the meafure of 
all things, it is not wonderful: for there he is fo denominated, as the object of defire to all 
things, arid as limiting the being, poweT, and perfection of all things; but here he is fhown to be 
infinite, as being indigent of no bound ot paTt. Tor all things aTe denied of him in this place, as 
4 
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tirely fo. It is, therefore, neither ftraight nor circular, fince it is without 

parts. 

of himfelf with refpecl to himfelf. The one, therefore, is infinite, as alove all hound. Hence this 
infinite mud be coufidered as the fame with the mn-pojfiejfion ofi extremes ; and the pofleflion of 
extremes is, therefore, denied of the one, through the infinite. For neither power muft be 
sferibed to it, nor indefinite multitude, nor any thing eife which is fignified by the infinite. 

6 Parmenides firft takes away many from the one ; and this as from common conception: in 
the Second place, he takes away whole, and the having parts ; and this through the one not being 
many: in the third place, beginning, middle, and end-, and this through not having parts. He 
alfo affumes as a confequent corollary, that the one is beyond bound, which is coordinated with 
parts, and which makes the pofi'efiion of extremes. But bound is twofold : for it is cither begin¬ 
ning or end. In the fourth place, therefore, he now takes away the Jlraight and the round, which 
in the fecond hypothefis he arranges after the poffeffion of extremes, and after the pofleflion of 
beginning, middle, and end. But before he fyllogiftically demonflrates the fourth, he enunciates 
the conclufion; for he fays, “without figure therefore." For it is requiGte that inteUedlual 
projections, or, in other words, the immediate and diredt vifion of intelledi, fhould he the leader 
of feientifie fyllogifms •, fince intelletft alfo comprehends the principles of feience. The pre- 
affumption, therefore, of the conclufion imitates the collected vifion of intelledl; but the pro- 
ceflion through fyllogifms imitates the evolution of fcience from intellect. And here we may 
perceive alfo, that the conclufion is more common than the fyllogifms: for the latter receive the 
straight and the round feparately, and thus make the negation; but the former fimply afierts 
that tie one is without figure. But thefe are the forms common to all intervals. For lines are 
divided into the ftraight, the round, and the mixed; and, in a fimilar manner, fuperficies and 
folids; except that in lines the ftraight and the round are without figure ', but in fuperficies or 
rfolids they ate receptive of figure. Hence fome of thefe are called right-lined, others curve- 
dined, and others mixed from thefe. As it has been fliown, therefore, that the one is without bounds 
or extremities, it was neceffary that Parmenides (hould deny of it the ftraight, and the pofleflion 
of extremes. But that which is figured is a thing of this kind: for he affumes boundaries 
comprehcnfive of the things bounded, which alone belong to things figured. There is alfo 
another accuracy in the words, fays Proclus, which is worthy of admiration. For he does not 
•fay that the one is neither ftraight nor round; fince he has not yet collefted that k is without 
figure. For what would hinder it from having fome one of the middle figures, fuch as that of 
the cylinder or cone, or fome other of thofc that are mixed ? For, if we Ihould give to the one 
.feme figure from tliofe that are mixed, it would participate both of the ftraight and the round. 
Thus, for inftance, if we {hould inquire whether nature is white or black, and (hould find that 
it is neither white nor black, it would not follow from this, that it is entirely void of colour : for, 
by the participation of both thefe, it would poffefs fome one of the middle colours; finoe the 
media are from the extremes. Plato therefore fays, that the one neither participates of the round 
nor the ftraight, that it may r.ot have either of thefe, nor any one of the media. This alfo is 
evident, that thi6 conclufion is more partial than that which is prior to it. For, if any thing 
pstticipates of figure, it has alfo extremes and a middle; but not every thing which has extreme 
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parts. Right. And indeed, being fuch, it will be no where 9 ; for it will 

neither 

and a middle participates of figure. For a line, number, time and motion, may poflefs extremes, 
all which are without figure. A tranfition likewife is very properly made from figure to the 
ftraight and the round. For it is poflible umverfally to deny figure of the one, by (howing that 
figure has bound and limitation. But the one does not receive any bound. Plato however was 
willing to deduce his difeourfe fupernally, according to two coordinations ; and hence from the 
beginning he affumes after many, whole and parts, and agai'n extremes and middle , Jlraight and 
round, in itfelf and in another, abiding and being moved, Ac. through this aflumption indicating that 
the one is none of thefe. For it is not poflible that it can be both oppofites, fince it would no 
longer remain one according to the hypothefis; nor can it be either of thefe, for thus it would 
have fomething hoftile and oppofed to itfelf. It is however necefiary that the one fhould be prior 
to all oppofition, or it will not be the caufe of all things*, fince it will not be the caufe of thofe 
things which its oppofite produces. Proceeding, therefore, according to the two feries of things, 
he very properly now pafies from figure to the Jlraight and the round . 

But fince in the Phiedrus Plato denominates the intelligible fummit of intellectuals, which he 
there calls the fuperceleftial place, uncoloured, unfigured, and untouched, mull we fay that that 
order and the one are fimilarly unfigured ? By no means: for neither is there the fame mode of 
negation in both. For of that order Plato denies fome things, and affirms others. For he fays that 
it is eflence and true efience, and that it can alone be feen by intellect, the governor of the foul; 
and likewife that the genus of true fcience fubfifts about it; becaufe there is another, viz. the 
intelligible order prior to it, and it is exempt from fome things, but participates of others. But 
he denies all things, and affirms nothing of the one: for there is nothing prior to the one, but it 
is fimilarly exempt from all beings. The mode, therefore, of ablation is different; and this, as 
Proclus well obferves, Plato indicates by the very words themfelves. For he calls the intelligible 
fummit of intellectuals unfigured \ but he fays that the one participates of no figure. But the 
former of thefe is not the fame with the latter, as neither is the impartible the fame with that 
which has no part. After the fame manner, therefore, he calls that effence unfigured , but aflerts 
that the one participates of no figure. Hence it appears that the former, as producing, and as 
being more excellent than intellectual figure, is called unfigured. This, therefore, was fubordi- 
nate to another figure, viz. the intelligible: for intelligible intellect comprehends the intelligible 
caufes of figure and multitude, and all things ; and there are figures perfectly unknown and in¬ 
effable, which aTe firft unfolded into light from intelligibles, and which are only known to intel¬ 
ligible intellect. But the fuperceleftial place, being the fummit in intelligibles, is the principle 
of all intellectual figures; and hence it is unfigured, but is not firnply exempt from all figure. 
Hoe one , however, is exempt from every order of thefe figures, both the occult and intellectual, 
and is eftablifhed above all unknown and known figures. 

1 The jlraight and the round here are to be confidered as fignifying progreffion and converfion : 
for progreffion is beheld according to the ftraight, which alfo it makes the end of itfelf. Every 
intellectual nature, therefore, proceeds to all things according to the ftraight, and is converted to 
its own good, which is the middle in each ; and this is no other than the intelligible which it con¬ 
tains- But things are feparated from each other according to progreffion, th c proceeding from 
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neither be in another, nor in itfelf. How fo ? For, being in another, it 

would 

the all dingy and the multiplied from the united. For progrejjion is that which makes fome things firft, 
others middle, and others laft; but converfion again conjoins all things, and leads them to one 
thing, the common obje& of deGre to all beings. In thefe two, therefore, each of thefe defini¬ 
tions is to be found, of which the intellectual Gods firft participate: for thefe are efpecially 
characterized by converfion. In the fecond place from thefe, fouls participate of the ftraight 
and the round; proceeding, indeed, after the manner of a line, but being again inflected into 
circles, and converting themfelves to their principles. But fenfibles participate of thefe in the 
laft place : for right-lined figures fubfift in thefe with interval, and partibly, and the fpheric form, 
which is comprehenfive of all mundane figures. Hence, Timzeus makes the whole world to be a 
fphere ; but through the five figures, which are the only figures that have equal Tides and angles, 
he adorns the five parts of the world, inferibing all thefe in the fphere, and in each other, by 
which he mantfefts that thefe figures are fupernally derived from a certain elevated order. 

Thefe two alfo may be perceived in generation: the round according to the circulation in things 
vifible ; for generation circularly returns to itfelf, as it is faid in the Phaedrus. But the Jlraight 
is feen according to the progreflion of every thing, from its birth to its acme; and acme is here 
the middle darkening the extremes ; for through this there is a tranfition to the other of the ex¬ 
tremes, juft as, in a right line, the pafiage from one extreme to the other is through the middle. 
Thefe two, therefore, fupernally pervade from intellc&ual as far as to generated natures; the 
Jlraight being the caufe of progreflion, but the round of converfion. If, therefore, the one neither 
proceeds from itfelf, nor is converted to itfelf—for that which proceeds is fecond to that which 
produces, and that which is converted is indigent of the defirable—it is evident that it neither 
participates of the Jlraight, nor of the round figure. For how can it proceed, having no pro¬ 
ducing caufe of itfelf, neither in nor prior to itfelf, left it (hould be deprived of the one, being 
fecond, or having the form of the duad ? How, alfo, can it be converted, having no end, and no 
objeCt of defire.? Here, likewife, it is again evident that Plato colle&s thefe conclufions from 
what precedes, viz. from the one neither poflefling beginning, nor middle, nor end ; always ge¬ 
ometrically demonftrating things fecond through fuch as are prior to them, imitating the orderly 
progreflion of things, which ever makes its defeent from primary to fecondary natures. 

8 As the whole middle order of the Gods called intelligible, and at the fame time intellectual, 
is fymbolically fignified in thefe words, Plato very properly in the conclufion converts the whole 
of it. For, if the one has Jigure , it will be many. He therefore conjoins figure to many through 
parts ; but demonftrates that all thefe genera are fecondary to the one. So great, however, fay* 
Proclus, is the feparation of the divine orders, that Plato does not attempt to conned the nega¬ 
tions that follow in a regular fucceflion till he has firft converted this order to itfelf; conjoining 
Jigure to many , and indicating the alliance of all the aforefaid genera. In what order of things, 
however, the Jlraight and the round fubfift, will be more clearly known in the fecond hypothefis. 

9 The difeourfe pafles on to another order, viz. to the fummit of thofe Gods that are properly 
called intelledual: and this he denies of the one , demonftrating that the one is no where; neither 
as comprehended in another caufe, nor as itfelf comprehended in itfelf. Before he fyllogizea, 

Vo L. m. s however* 
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would after it manner be circularly comprehended by that in which it is, 

and 

however, he again previoufly announces the conclufion, employing iutelledual projections prior 
to fcientific methods ; and this he conftantly does in all that follows. 

It is here, however, neceffary to obferve, that no where is predicated moft properly and fimply 
of the firft caufe. For the foul is frequently faid to be no where, and particularly, the foul 
which has no habitude or alliance with body : for it is not detained by any fecondary nature, nor 
is its energy circumftribed through a certain habitude, as if it were bound by fuch habitude to 
things pofterior to itfelf. Intellect alfo is faid to be no where : for it is in a fimilar manner every 
where, and is equally prefect to all things. Or rather, through a prefence of this kind it is 
detained by no one of its participants. Divinity alfo is faid to be no where, becaufe he is exempt 
from all things, becaufe he is imparticipable, or, in other words, is not confubfiftent with any 
thing elfe; and becaufe he is better than all communion, all habitude, and all coordination with 
other things. There is not, however, the fame mode of the no where in all things. For foul indeed 
is no where with refpeft to the things pofterior to itfelf, but is not fimply no where ; fince it is in 
itfelf, as being felf-motive, and likewife in the caufe whence it originates. For every where the 
caufe preafiumes and uniformly comprehends the power of its effeft. Intellcfl is alfo no where 
with refpeift to the things pofterior to itfelf, but it is in itfelf, as being felf-fubfiftent, and, further 
ftill, is comprehended in its proper caufe. Hence, it is falfe to fay that intellect is abfolutely no 
where \ for the one alone is fimply no where. For it is neither in things pofterior to itfelf, as 
being exempt from all things; (ftnee neither intelleft nor foul, principles pofteri<>r to the one , are 
in things pofterior to themfclves,) nor is it in itfelf, as being fimple and void of all multitude ; 
nor is it in any thing prior to itfelf, becaufe there is nothing better than the one. This, therefore, 
is fimply no where \ but all other things have the no where fecondarily, and are in one refpeft no 
where, and in another not. For, if we furvey all the order of beings, we lhall find material forms 
fubfifting in others only, and eftabliftted in certain fubje&s: for they verge to bodies, and are in 
a certain refpcfl in a fubjed, bearing an echo, as it were, and image of a thing fubfifting in 
itfelf, fo far as they are certain lives and eftences, and in confequencc of one part fuffcring they 
arecopaffive with themfclves. With rcfpe& to fouls that fubfift in habitude or alliance to body,, 
thefc, fo far as they have habitude, are in another : for habitude to fecondary natures entirely in¬ 
troduces, together with itfelf, fubfiftence in another ; but fo far as they are able to be converted 
So themfclves* they are purified from this, fubfifting in themfclves. For natures indeed extend 
all their energies about bodies, and whatever they make they make in fomething elfe. Souls 
employ, indeed, fome energies about bodies ; but others are directed to themfclves, and through 
thefe they are converted to themfelves. But fouls that are without habitude to body are not in 
other things that are fecondary or fubordinate to them, but are in others that are prior to them. 
For a fubfiftence in another is twofold, one kind being fubordinate to the fubfiftence of a thing 
in i-.felf, and arifing from a habitude to things fecondary, but the other being better than fuch a 
fubfiftence; and the former extends as far as to fouls that fubfift in habitude to body ; but the 
latter only originates from divine natures, and, in (hort, from fuch as fubfift without habitude. 
Divine fouls* therefore, are alone in the natures prior to them*, as, for inftance, in the iutt-llc&s 

from 
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and would be touched 1 0 by it in many places: but it is impofllble that the 

one 

from which they are fufpended j but intellect is both in itfclf, and in that which is prior to itfelf, 
viz. in the unity which it derives from the one, and which is the vertex and Cower of its cflcncc. 
This no where, therefore, is by no means fubordinate to the fubfillcnce of a thing in itfclf. For 
how can the no where which oppofes a fubfillcnce in fome particular thing be adapted to things 
which have their being in another f But to thofe that have a fubfillcnce in themfelves better 
than a fubfillence in another, the no where is prefent indeed, but not fnnply: for each of thefe 
is in its proper caufe. But to the one alone the no where primarily and limply belongs. For 
the one is not in things pollerior to itfclf, becaufe it is without habitude or alliance ; nor in itfelf, 
becaufe it is the one ; nor in any thing prior to itfelf, bccaufc it is the firll. 

In the next place, let us confider the every where, and whether it is better and more pcrfefft 
than the no where , or fubordinate to it. For, if better, why do we not aferibe that which is 
better to the firll, inflead of faying that the one is alone no where ? But, if it is fubordinate, how 
is it not better not to energize providentially, than fo to energize ? May we not fay, therefore, 
that the every where is twofold ? one kind taking place, when it is confidered with reference to 
things polleiior to it, as when we fay that providence is every where, that it is not abfent from 
any fecondary natures, but that it preferves, connefls and adorns all things, pervading through 
them by its communications. But the other kind of every where fubfifls as with relation to all 
things prior and pollerior to it. Hence that is properly every where which is in things fub¬ 
ordinate, in itfelf, and in things prior to itfelf. And of this every where the no where which is 
now aflumed is the negation, as being neither in itfelf, nor in any thing prior to itfelf. This 
no where alfo is better than the every where, and is alone the prerogative of the one. But there 
is another no where coordinate with the every where, and which is alone predicated with refer¬ 
ence to things fecondary, fo that each is true in confequence of that which remains. For being 
is no where becaufe it is every where. For that which is detained in fome particular place, is in 
a certain thing; but that which is fimilarly prefent to all things is definitely no where ; and 
again, becaufe no where, on this account it is every where. For, in confequence of being fimilarly 
exempt from all things, it is fimilarly prefent to all things, being as it were equally diftant from 
all things. Hence, this no where and this every where are coordinate with each other. But the 
other no where is better than every every where, and can alone be adapted to the one, as being a 
negation of every fubfillcnce in any thing. For, whether the fubfillence is as i n place, or as in 
whole, or as the whole in its farts, or as in the end, or as tlings governed in the governing principle, 
or as genus in ffeciet, or as ffecies in genera, or as in time, the cue is fimilarly exempt from all thefe. 
For neither is it comprehended in place, left it ftiould appear to be multitude. Nor is it any 
comprehending.w bole, left it Ihould confift of parts. Nor is it a part of any thing, left, being 
in the whole of which it is a part, it fhould be a paffive one. For every whole which is paflive 
to the O' e, is indigent of that which is truly one. Nor is it in parts: for it has no parts. Not 
is there any end of it: for it has been fhown that it has no end. Nor does it fubfilt as in the 
governing principle: for it has been lhovn that It has not any beginning. Nor is it as genus in 
fpecies, left again multitude flioulJ happen about it, through the comprchenfion of fpecies; 
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one which is without parts, and which does not participate of a circle, 

fhould 

nor as fpecies in genera ; for, of what will it he the fpecies, fmce nothing is more excellent than 
itfelf ? Nor is it as in time: for thus it would be multitude; fince every thing which is in time 
flows; and every thing that flows confifts of parts. The one % therefore, is better than all the 
modes of a fubfiftence in any thing. Hence the negation of no where is true : for a fubfiftence 
in fomeparticular thing is oppofed to no where ; juft as fame one is oppofed to no one: fo that the cne 
will be no where. 

Again, too, Plato gives a twofold divifion to a fubfiftence in fomething; viz. into a fubfiftence 
in another, and into a fubfiftence in itfelf; comprehending in thefe two all the abovementioned 
celebrated modes which are enumerated by Ariftotle in his Phyfic3; that if he can (how that 
the one is neither in itfelf, nor in another, be may be able to demonftrate that it is no where. But 
this being (hown, it will appear that the one is exempt from that order to which the fymbol of 
being in itfelf and in another pertains. It will alfo appear from hence that intelle£l is not the 
firft caufe: for the peculiarity of intelleft is a fubfiftence in itfelf, in confequence of being con¬ 
verted to itfelf, at the fame time that its energy is directed to fuch things as are firft, viz. to 
intelligibles and the one. 

10 Let us here confider how according to Plato every thing which is in another, is after a 
manner circularly comprehended by that in which it is, and is touched by it in many places. 
Of thofe prior to us then, fays Proclus, fome have confidered the fubfiftence of the one in fome¬ 
thing elfe, more partially, alone affuming a fubfiftence in place, and in a veffel, and to thefe 
adapting the words. For that which is in place in a certain refpeft touches place, and alfo that 
which is in a veffel touches the veffel, and is on all fides comprehended by it. This, therefore, 
fay they, is what Plato demonftrates to us, that the one is not in place, Gnce that which is in 
place muft neceflarily be many, and muft be touched by it in many places; but it is impoffible 
that the one ihould be many. There is however nothing venerable in the aflertion that the one is 
not in place, fince this is even true of partial fouls like ours; but it is necefl'ary that what is 
here {hown fhould be the prerogative of the one , and of that caufe which is eftabliflied above all 
beings. But others looking to things fay, that every thing which being in a certain thing is 
comprehended by it, is denied of the one: and their aflertion is right. For the one is in no 
jefpe£l in any thing, as has been before fbown. But how does this adapt die words to the 
various modes of a fubfiftence in fomething ? For a point is evidently faid to be in a line as in 
another ; fince a point is different from a line; and it does not follow, becaufe it is in another, 
that on this account it is on all fides comprehended by the line, and is touched by many of its 
parts. It way indeed be faid, in anfwer to this, that though the line does not circularly contain 
the point according to interval, yet it comprehends it after another manner: for it embraces its 
idioms. For a point is a boundary only ; but a line is both a boundary and fomething elfe, being 
S. length without a breadth. A point alfo is without interval; but a line poffeffes interval 
according to length, though not according to breadth and depth. For, in fliort, fince a point is 
<uot the fame with the one f it is necefl’ary that the point fhould be many , not as containing parts 
after the manner of interval, for in this refpeft it is impartible, but as containing many idioms 

which 
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ftioiild be touched by a circle in many places. Impoflible. But if it were in 
itfelf it would alfo contain itfelf, fince it is no other than itfelf which fubfifts 
in itfelf; for it is impoflible that any thing (hould not be comprehended * 1 

which have the relation of parts, and which the line comprehending, may be faid to touch the 
point in many places. But that the point is not the fame with the one is evident; for the latter 
is the principle of all things, but the former of magnitudes alone. Nor is the point prior to 
the one: for the monad is one, and the impartible in time, or the now. It remains, therefore, 
that the point is pofterior to the one i and participates of it. But, if this be the cafe, it may 
poffefs many incorporeal idioms, which are in the line, and are comprehended by it. 

Thofe however who thus interpret the prefent paffage do not perceive how Plato aflumes a 
fubfiftence in a certain thing, and what he looks to among beings, when he denies this of the one. 
It is better, therefore, fays Proclus, to fay with our preceptor Syrianu*, conformably to that moft 
prudent and fafe mode of interpretation, that Plato denies thefe things of the one , which in the 
fecond hypothefis he affirms of the one being % and that he fo denies as he there affirms. In the 
fecond hypothefis, therefore, Plato indicating the fummit of the intelle&ual order, fays that the 
one is iti itfelf and in another ; which evidently applies to that order, becaufe it is converted to 
itfelf intelle&ually, and abides eternally with a monadic fubfiftence in its caufes. For it is the 
monad of the intelle&ual Gods; abiding indeed, according to its tranfcendfncy, in the in¬ 
tellectual Gods, prior to, but unfolding into light the intellectual idiom, according to an energy 
in and abo it, itfelf. The fubfiftence, therefore, in another is of fuch a kind as an abiding in 
caufe, and being comprehended in its proper caufe. This, therefore, is the circular compre- 
henfion, and the being touched in many places, of which Plato now fpeaks. For, as this order 
is contained in its caufe, it is more partial than it. But every thing more partial is more 
multiplied than its more comprehenfive caufe ; and, being more multiplied, it is conjoined with 
it by the various powers of itfelf, and differently with different powers. For this is what is 
implied by the words “ in many places fince according to different powers it is differently 
united to the intelligible prior to itfelf. To this order of beings, alfo, a fubfiftence in itfelf 
accords together with a fubfiftence in another. The multitude likewife of this order is nume¬ 
rous : for it participates of intelligible multitude, and has parts; fince it participates of the 
middle genera in the caufes prior to itfelf. It is alfo in a certain refpeCt circular; for it par¬ 
ticipates of the extremity of the middle orders, viz. of the figure which is there. Hence, it is 
neither one fimply, but many, nor impartible, but having parts, viz. incorporeal idioms ; nor is it 
beyond all figure, but is circular. And fa faT as it is many, it is able to be touched in many 
things by the natures prior to itfelf; but fo far as it has parts, it is able to communicate with 
them in many places, and in a remarkable degree; and fo far as it is figured, it is circularly 
comprehended by them. For every thing figured is comprehended by figure. But the one 
neither has parts, nor participates of the circle; fo that there cannot be a caufe prior to it, 
which c rcularly touches it and in many places; but it is beyond all things, as having no caufe 
better than itfelf. 

** he t us here confider with Proclus how that which is in itfelf poffeffes both that which 

comprehends. 
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by that in which it is. It is impoflible. Would not, therefore, that which 
contains be one thing, and that which is contained another? For the 
lame whole 11 cannot at the fame time fuller and do both thefe : and thus 

the 

comprehends, and that which is comprehended \ and what both thefe are. Every thing, there¬ 
fore, which is the caufe of itfelf, and is felf-fubfiftenc, is faid to be in itfelf. For, as fe!f-motive 
rank prior to alter-motive natures, fo things felf-fubfillent are arranged prior to fuel) as are 
produced by another. For, if there is that which perfects itfelf, there is alfo that which generates 
itfelf. But if there is that which is felf-fubfillent, it is evident that it is of fuch a kind as both 
to produce and be produced by itfelf. As, therefore, producing power always comprehends 
according to caufe that which it produces, it is necefiary that whatever produces itfelf (hould 
comprehend itfelf fo far as it is a caufe, and fhould be comprehended by itfelf fo far as it is 
caufed ; but that it fhould be at once both caufe and the thing catifed, that which comprehends 
and that which is comprehended. If, therefore, a fubfiflence in another fignifies the being pro¬ 
duced by another more excellent caufe,.a fubfiflence in felf mull fignify that which is felf- 
begotten, and produced by itfelf. 

>» Let us confider how it is impoflible for the fame whole, at the fame time, both to do and 
fufter : for this Plato affumes as a thing common and univerfally acknowledged. Will it not 
follow, therefore, if this be granted, that the felf-motive nature of the foul will no longer 
remain ? For, in things felf-moved, that which moves is not one thing, and that which is moved 
another j but the whole is at the fame time moving and moved. To this it may be replied as 
follows: Of the powers of the foul fome are generative, and others converfive of the foul to 
herfelf. The generative powers, therefore, beginning from the foul produce its life; but the 
converfive convolve the foul to itfelf, according to a certain vital circle, and to the intelle£l 
which is eflabliftied prior to foul. For, as the generative powers produce a twofold life, one kind 
abiding, but the other proceeding into body and fubfiillng in a fubjefl, fo the converfive powers 
make a twofold converfion, one of the foul to herfelf, the other to the intelledl which is beyond 
her. Of thefe powers, therefore, the whole foul participates, becaufe they proceed through each 
other, and energize together with each other; whence every rational foul is faid to generate 
herfelf. For the whole participates through the whole of generative powers, and (he converts 
as it were herfelf to herfelf; and neither is that which generates without converfion, nor is that 
which converts unprolific, but a participation through each other is effefled. Hence both 
afiertions are true, viz. that the foul generates herfelf, and that it is not poflible for the whole of 
a thing at the fame time both to do and fnffer. For though that which produces and that 
which is produced are one thing, yet together with union there is alfo difference, through which 
a thing of this kind does not remain unmultiplied. For the whole foul is indeed produced, but 
iiot fo far as it produces is it alfo according to this produced; fince that which primarily 
ptoduces is the generative power of the foul. Since however it is poflible in fome things for 
a certain part fo generate, and a part to be generated, as in the world that which is celeftial is 
faid to generate and fabricate, and that which is fublunary to be generated ; and again, not for 
a part, but the whole to be generated and generate in different times; and lallly, for the whole 
j both 
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the one would no longer be one, but two. It certainly would not. The 
one, therefore, is not any where 1 5 , fince it is neither in itfelf nor in another. 

It 

both to do and fuffer in the fame time, but to do one thing, and fuffer another, and not the 
fame : for what if a thing fhould impart heat, and at the fame time receive cold, or Ihould 
whiten and be at the fame time blackened ?—on this account, Plato taking away all fuch 
Qbje&ions accurately adds the words, the whole , at the fame time, the fame thing, that it may not 
a£t in one part and fuffer in another, nor at different times, nor do one thing and fuffer another. 

Hence, fince that which is felf-fubfiftent is neceffarily divifible into that which is more excel¬ 
lent, and that which is fubordinate, for fo far as it produces it is more excellent, but fo far as 
it is produced fubordinate, it follows that the one is beyond a felf-fubfiftent nature: for the one 
does not admit of divifion, with which a felf-fubfiftent nature is neceffarily connected. Indeed 
the one is better than every paternal and generative caufe, as being exempt from all power. For 
though according to Plato it is the caufe of all beautiful things, yet it is not the caufe in fuch a 
manner as if it employed power, through which it is productive of all things : for power fubfifts 
together with hyparxis or the fummit of effence, to which it is at the fame time fubordinate. 
But of the natures pofterior to the one, fome being moll near to, and ineffably and occultly un¬ 
folded into light from it, have a paternal arid generative dignity with relation to all beings, and 
produce other things from themfelves by their own powers. In this, therefore, they abound 
n re than, and confequently fall fhort of the fimplicity of, the one, that they generate felf-fub- 

lent natures: for additions in things divine are attended with diminution of power. Other 
natures, therefore, pofterior to the one, being now feparated and multiplied in themfelves, are 
allotted the power of things felf-fubfiftent; fubfifting indeed from primary caufes, but pro¬ 
duced alfo from themfelves. Tliefe, therefore, are fufpended from the paternal and generative 
caufes of forms, but paternal caufes from the one , which is more excellent than every caufe of this 
kind, and which in a manner unknown to all things unfolds beings from itfelf, according to the 
principles of things. Hence, if this be the cafe, it is evident that every thing which gives fub- 
fiftence to itfelf is alfo produClive of other things. For felf-fubfiftent natures are neither the 
firft nor the laft of things. But that which produces other things without producing itfelf is 
twofold; one of thefe being better, and the other worfe, than things felf-fubfiftent. Such, 
therefore, are producing natures. But of things produced from a generating caufe, felf- 
fubfiftent natures firft proceed, being produced indeed, but fubfifting felf-begotten from their 
proper caufes. For they proceed from their caufe in a way fuperior to a felf-begetting energy. 
The next in order to thefe are the natures which are fufpended from another producing caufe, 
but which are incapable of generating and being generated from themfelves. And this order of 
things has its progreflion fupernally as far as to the laft of things. For if, among generating 
natures, that which generates itfelf alfo generates other things, but that which generates 
other things does riot neceffarily generate itfelf, it follows that things generative of others are 
prior to fuch as generate themfelves: for things more comprehenfive rank more as principles. 

13 Plato very geometrically, in each of the theorems, firft enunciates the propofition, after¬ 
wards gives the demouftra.tion, and, in the laft place, the conclufion; through the propofition 

imitating 
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It is not. But confider whether thus circumftanced it can either Hand or 
be moved 14 . Why can it not? Becaufe whatever is moved is either 
locally moved, or fuffers alteration 15 ; for thefe alone are the genera of 

motion. 

imitating the collected and (table energy of intellect *, through the demonftration, the progreflion 
ofintellettions evolving itfelf into multitude; and through the conclufion, the circular motion 
of intellect to its principle, and the one perfe&ion of all intellectual energy. This, therefore, 
which he does in the preceding theorems, he particularly does in this. For it pertains to this 
order, both to fubfift from itfelf, and to abide in the natures prior to itfelf. The logical 
difeurfus, therefore, imitates the fubfiftence of this order in itfelf, but the conclufion, and a 
returning to the principle, a fubfiftence in another. 

** Parmenides here proceeds to another order, viz. the vivific, from the intellectual monad, 
and evinces that the one is exempt from this. The idioms, therefore, of this vivific order are 
motion and permanency ; the former unfolding into light the fountains of life, and the latter firmly 
cftabliftnng this life exempt from its proper rivers. That it is not requifite, however, alone to 
take away phyfical motions from the one , Plato himfelf manifefts, by faying, 44 the one therefore is 
immovable, according to every kind of motion/ But all energy, according to him, is motion. 
The one therefore is prior to energy. Hence alfo it is prior to power, left it (hould poflefs power 
imperfeCt and unenergetic. Should it be aflted why Plato places motion before famenefs and diffe¬ 
rence? we reply, that motion and permanency are beheld in the eflcnces and energies of things: 
for proceflion is eflential motion, and permanency an eflential eftablifhment in caufes \ fince every 
thing at the fame time that it abides in, alfo proceeds from, its caufe. Eflential motion and per - 
manency , therefore, are prior to famenefs and difference : for things in proceeding from their caufes 
become fame and different ; different by proceeding, but fame by converting themfelves to that 
which abides. Hence motion and permanency rank prior to famenefs and difference , as originating 
prior to them. On this account, in theSophifta, Plato arranges motion and permanency after being, 
and next to thefe fame and different . 

15 Plato, in the tenth book of his Laws, makes a perfeCt divifion of all motions into ten, 
eight of which are paflive. The ninth of thefe is indeed energetic, but is both motive and moved, 
moving other things, and being moved by a caufe prior to itfelf j and the tenth is energetic 
from itfelf, in that which is moved poflefling alfo that which moves, being no other than a felf- 
motive nature. It is however now requifite to make a more fynoptical divifion, that we may not 
phyfiologize in difeourfes about divine natures. Hence Plato concifely diftributes all motions 
into two. For that it is requifite not only to confider the propofed motions as corporeal, but 
likewife as comprehenfive of all incorporeal motions, is evident from his faying, 44 for thefe are the 
only motions.” Both the motions of foul, therefore, and fuch as are intellectual, are compre¬ 
hended in thefe two, viz. lation and alteration, or internal motion. It is alfo evident that every 
vivific genus of the Gods belongs to thefe motions, fince all life is motion according to Plato, and 
every motion is comprehended in the two which are here mentioned. Let us therefore confider 
every thing which is moved j and fit ft of all let us direft our attention to bodies, cither as fuller¬ 
ing fome internal or fome external change : for that which changes one place for another fuf- 

taint 
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motion. Certainly. But if the one Ihould be altered from itfelf, it is impoflible 
that it Ihould remain in any refpeft the one. Impoflible. It will not 
therefore be moved according .to alteration ? It appears that it will not. 

tains a mutation of fometliing belonging to things external; but that which is generating or cor¬ 
rupting, or increafing, or (limimOiing, or mingling, fuffers a mutation of fomething inward. 
Hence that which is changed according to the external is faid to be moved according to lation : 
for a motion of this kind is local, place being external to bodies. But that which is moved ac¬ 
cording to fome one of the things within it is faid to fuffer internal change, whether it fuftains 
generation, or corruption, or increafe, or diminution, or mixture. Local motion, therefore, is 
prefent with divine bodies, fuch as thofe of the liars, but they have no mutation according to 
eflence. For it is neceflary, indeed, that thefe Ihould be locally moved, becaufe, as Plato fays 
in the Politicus, always to fubfift according to the fame, and after the fame manner, belongs to 
the moil divine of things alone; but the nature of body is not of this order. The celeftial bo¬ 
dies, however, being the firfl of things vifible, poflefs a perpetual fubfillence: for fuch things 
as are full in every order poflefs the form of natures prior to themfelves. Hence thefe bodies 
are moved according to this motion alone, which preserves the eflence of the things moved un¬ 
changed. But, afeending from bodies to fouls, we may fee that which is analogous in thefe to 
local motion, and that which correfponds to internal change. For, fo far as at different times 
they apply themfelves to different forms, and through conta& with thefe become alhmilated to 
their proper intelligibles, or the obje£ls of their intellectual vifion, they alfo appear in a certain 
refpeCt to be multiform, participating by their energies of thefe intelligibles, which are always 
different, and being difpofed together with them. So far, therefore, as this is effeCled, they may 
be faid to be internally changed. But again, fo far as they energize about the intelligible place, 
and pervade the whole extent of forms, being as it were external to them, and comprehending 
them on all fides, fo far they may be faid to be locally moved ; Plato alfo in the Phaedrus calling 
the energy of the foul about the intelligible place, a period and circulation. Souls, therefore, 
are both internally changed and locally moved ; being internally changed according to that 
which is vital, for it is this which is difpofed together with, and is alhmilated to, the vifions of 
the foul; but, according to that which is gnollie, palling on locally from one intelligible to an¬ 
other, revolving round thele by its intelleClions, and being reflected from the fame to the fame. 
Or we Ihould rather fay, that fouls comprehend in themfelves the caufes of internal change, and 
of mutation according to place. In much celebrated intelle£l, alfo, we lhall find the paradigms 
fubfiding intclle&ually of thefe two fpecies of motion. For by participating the nature of the 
intelligible in intelleiflion, and becoming through intelligence a certain intelligible itfelf, it is 
internally changed about the intelle&ual idiom. For participations are faid to impart fomething 
of their own nature to their participant. But by intelle&ually perceiving in the fame, according 
to the fame things, and after the fame manner, and by energizing about its own intelligible as 
about a centre, it previoufly comprehends the paradigm of local circulation. Every where, there¬ 
fore, we {hall find that motions are internal changes and lations, fubfiding intellectually in in- 
telleCt, pfychicnlly in foul, and corporeally and divifibly in fenfibles ; fo that we ought not to 
wonder if thefe are the only motions; for all others are comprehended in thefe. 
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But will it be moved locally ' * ? Perhaps fo. But indeed if the one is moved 

locally, 

16 Parmenides pafies on to the other form of motion, viz. lation, and (hows that neither 19 
the one moved according to this. He alfo divides lation into motion about the fame place, and 
into a mutation from one place to another. For every thing which is moved according to place, 
either prefervcs the fame place, fo that the whole remains intranfitive, and the thing itCelf is 
only moved in its parts; or it is moved both in the whole and the parts, and paffes from one 
place to another. For there are thefe four cafes : a thing is neither moved in the whole, nor in 
the parts \ or it is moved in the whole, and not in the parts ; or it is moved in the parts, and 
not in the whole j or it is moved both in the whole and in the parts. But, of thefe four, it 19 
impoflible for the whole to be moved, the parts remaining immovable *, fince the parts from 
which the whole confifts are moved together with the whole. To be moved neither in the whole 
nor in the parts belongs to things which (land Bill. It remains, therefore, either that the whole 
is not moved, the parts being moved, or that both the whole and the parts are moved. The for¬ 
mer of thefe motions is produced by a Sphere or cylinder, when thefe are moved about their 
axes *, but the latter is effe&ed by a tranfition from one place to another, when the whole changes 
its place. It is evident, therefore, from this divifion, that fuch are the neceffary differences of 
motion. 

Thefe two motions are not only apparent in fenfibles, viz. the circular in the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies, and a motion both according to whole and parts in the fublunary region, 
but they alfo fubiift in the natures beyond thofe. For a panial foul, through its afeents and de- 
feents, and its tranfitive energy according to length, contains the paradigm of motions both ac¬ 
cording to the whole and parts ; and intelleCI, through its intranfitive revolution about the intel¬ 
ligible, caufally contains the circular motion. And not only intelledl, but alfo every divine 
foul, through its meafured motion about intellect, receives an incorporeal circulation. Parme¬ 
nides alfo, fays Proclus, when he calls being a fphere, in his poems, and fays that it perceives 
intellectually, evidently calls its intelleCUon fpheric motion. But Timseus, bending the progreflion 
©f the foul according to length, into circles, and making one of thefe circles external and the 
other internal, confers both thefe eternally on the foul according to a demiurgic caufe, and 
an intellectual period prior to that of bodies. Theologifts alfo, Proclus adds, were well ac¬ 
quainted with incorporeal circulation. For the theologifl of the Greeks (Orpheus) fpeaking con¬ 
cerning that firft and occult God * who fubfifts prior to Phanes, fays, “ that he moves in an 
infinite circle with unwearied energy.’* 

'O d’amifsaicv xara ttuxXcv aTfi/ruf <po^ono. 

And the Chaldsean Oracles affert that all fountains and principles abide in an unjluggifi revolution. 
For, fince every thing which is moved in a circle has permanency mingled with motion, they 
are very properly faid always to abide in circulation, the unjluggijb here fignifying immateriality . 
The motions, therefore, of incorporeal natures are comprehended in this divifion ; and fo the one 

* Viz. the to 0y or the firft being of Plato, the fummit of the intelligible order. 

is 
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locally, it will either be carried round in the fame circle, or it will change 
one place for another. Neccflarily fo. But ought not that which is carried 
round in a circle to Hand firm in the middle, and to have the other parts of it- 
felf rolled about the middle ? And can any method be devifed by which it is 
poffible that a nature which has neither middle nor parts can be circularly car¬ 
ried about the middle ? There cannot be any. But if it changes its place 1 T , 
would it not become fituated elfewhere, and thus be moved ? In this cafe 
it would. Has it not appeared to be impoffible that the one fhould be in any 
thing? It has. Is it not much more impoffible that it fhould becomefttuated 

in 

is fhown to be immovable, as being eflablifhed above all motion, and not as being partly im¬ 
movable and partly movable. 

17 That it is impoffible for the one to pafs from one place to another is evident. For either the 
whole muft be within both places; or the whole muff be without both •, or this part of it muft 
be here, and that in the other place. But if the whole being without is in neither, it cannot be 
moved from one place to another. If again the whole is within both, neither again will it be 
moved from the former to the following place. And if one part of it is in this, and another in 
the remaining place, it will be partible, or confift of parts. But the one is not partible ; and con- 
fequcntly it cannot be in any thing. And here obferve, that though there may be fomething 
which is neither without nor within a certain thing, but is both without and within (for thus 
foul and intellect are faid to be in the world and out of it), yet it is impoffible for the whole 
of a thing to be in fomething, and yet be neither without nor within it. Regarding, therefore, 
the partible nature of foul, not only ours, but alfo that which is divine, we may fay that it pof- 
fefles the caufe of a motion of this kind, fince it is neither wholly within nor yet perfe&ly with¬ 
out that which is the objeCI of its energy. For the whole of it does not at once apply itfclf to 
the conceptions of intellect, fince it is not naturally adapted to fee thefe collectively; nor is it 
wholly feparated from intellect, but according to its own different intelleCtions it becomes in a 
certain refpeCt fituated in the different forms of intellect, and introduces itfelf as it were into its 
intellcClions, as into its proper place. Hence Timaeus does not refufe to call the foul generated, 
as he had previoufly denominated it partible. For foul does not poffefs a collective intelligence, 
but all its energies are generated ; and in confequence of this its intelleCtions are efTentializcd in 
trnnfitions. Hence alfo time, is fo intimately connected with foul, that it meafures its firft ener¬ 
gies. Intellect, therefore, appears genuinely to contain the paradigm of a circular motion, pof- 
fc fling as a centre that part of itfelf which abides, and which is the intelligible of intellect, but 
the many progreffions of forms from this Vefla as it were of itfelf, as right lines from the centre. 
But all its energies, which are intellective of intclligibles, have the relation of the one fuperficies 
running round the lines from the centre, and the centre itfelf. A divine foul, however, con¬ 
tains the paradigm both of a right-lined and circular progreflion; of the former, as proceeding 
about the intelligible place, abiding indeed as a whole, but evolving the intelligible by its tranfi- 
tions; but of the latter, as always fixing the whole of itfelf in the objeCt of intelleClion : for, as 

t 2 a whole, 
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in any thing ? I do not underftand how you mean. If any thing is becom¬ 
ing to be in any thing, is it not neceffary that it fhould not yet be in it, 
fince it is becoming to be ; nor yet entirely out of it, fince it has already 
become ? It is neceffary. If therefore this can take place in any other 
thing, it muff certainly happen to that which poffeffes parts ; for one part 
of it will be in this thing, but another out of it: but that which has no 
parts cannot by any means be wholly within or without any thina;. It is 
true. But is it not much more impoffible that that which neither has parts 
nor is a whole can be becoming to be in any thing; fince it can neither fubfift 
in becoming to be according to parts, nor according to a whole ? So it ap¬ 
pears. Hence it will neither change its place by going any where 1 *, nor 
that it may become Jituated in any thing ; nor, through being carried round 
in that which is the fame, will it fuffer any alteration. It does not appear 
that it can. The one therefore is immovable, according to every kind of 
motion. Immovable. But we havelikewife afferted 15 that it is impoffible 

for 

a whole, it both abides and is moved. And in the lad place, a partial foul, by its motions accord- 
ing to length, clearly produces the incorporeal caufe of a right-lined motion. 

18 Plato here colle&s all the aforefaid conclufions about motion;' and having before enumerated 
them in a divided manner, he makes one univerfal conclufion, teaching us through this afcent 
how it is always requifite in the vifion of the one to contract multitude into that which is com¬ 
mon, and to comprehend parts through the whole. For the things which he had before divided 
into parts receiving three motions, viz. internal mutation, the right-lined and circular progreffion, 
thefe he now feparately enumerates, by faying, that the one neither proceeds, nor is circularly 
borne along, nor is altered ; and making an orderly enumeration, he recurs from things proxi- 
mately demonftrated to fuch as are prior to them, that he may conjoin the beginning to rhe end, 
and may imitate the intelle&ual circle. And here we may again fee that the propofition and the 
conclufion are univerfal, but that the demon!! rations proceed together with divifions. For A able 
intelle£lions and converfions contra# multitude ; but thofe which fubfift according to progreffion 
divide the whole into parts, and the one into its proper number. 

*9 The thing propofed to be fhown from the firft was to demonftrate that the one is unindigent 
of permanency and motion, and that it is beyond and the caufe of both. For the negation of 
permanency and motion cannot be applied to the one in the fame manner as to matter. For mat¬ 
ter participates of thefe merely in appearance. It is therefore applied to the one , as being better than 
both thefe. For, as fome one prior to us, fays Proclus, obferves, becaufe the one does not abide, being 
is moved, and becaufe it is not moved, being is permanent. For being by its (lability imitates the 
immobility of the one y and, by its efficacious energy, that which in the one is above tenfion and an 
cftab.ilhment in itfelf. And through both thefe it is affimilated to the one % which is neither. 

It 
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for the one to be in any thing. We have faid fo. It can never therefore 
be in fame. Why ? Becaufe it would now be in that in which fame is. 
Entirely fo. But the one can neither be in itfelf nor in another. It can¬ 
not. The one therefore is never in fame. It does not appear that it is. 
But as it is never in fame , it can neither be at reft nor Hand ftill. In this 
cafe it cannot. ‘The one, therefore, as it appears, neither ftands ftill nor is 
moved. It does not appear that it can. Nor will it be the fame either with 
another 10 , or with itfelf; nor again different either from itfelf or from 

another. 

It U alfo beautifully obferved here by Proclus, that a thing appears to (land dill, which is efta- 
blifhed in another , but to beat refl^ which is able to abide in itfelf. But Parmenides denies both thefe of 
the one t as not being in another nor in itfelf. Whether, therefore, there is a certain intelle&ual 
tranquillity which is celebrated by the wife, or myftic port, or paternal filence, it is evident that 
the one is exempt from all fuch things, being beyond energy, filence and quiet, and all the liable 
fignatures which belong to beings. 

But here, perhaps, fome one may fay, it has been fufficiently (hown that the one is neither 
moved nor (lands Hill, yet nothing hinders but that he may be called Jiability or motion. To 
this we reply, that the one , a 9 we have before obferved, is neither both of two oppofites, left he 
(hould become not one, and there fhould be prior to it that which mingles the oppofites; nor is 
it the better of the two, left it (hould have fomething which is oppofed, and thus, in confequence 
of containing a property oppofite to fomething elfe, (hould again be not one, and rvot being one 
(hould confift of infinite infinites; nor is it the worfe of the two, left it (hould have fomething 
better than itfelf, and this fomething better (hould again in like manner confift of infinite infi¬ 
nites. Hence Plato at length even denies the one of it, becaufe that which is firft is beyond all 
oppofition, and the one is oppofed to the many. 

Let it alfo be obferved that the firft permanency and the firft motion originate from them- 
felves, the one deriving from itfelf liable power, and the other efficacious energy; in the fame 
manner as every tiling elfe which is firft begins its own energy from itfelf. So that, when it is 
faid the one does not (land, and is not moved, this alfo implies that it is not permanency, and. 
that it is not motion. Hence, neither muft it be faid that the one is the moft firm of all liable 
things, and the mod energetic of every thing that is in motion : for tranfcendencies of participa¬ 
tions do not take away, but (Lengthen the participations. If, therefore, the one does not in (hort 
Jlandy it is not moft firm. For either moft firm is only a name, and aflerts nothing concerning the 
one t or it manifefts that it is moft liable. And if it is not in any refpe£l moved, it is not mojl 
v/iergetic. For, if thefe words fignify nothing, they aflert nothing concerning the one; but, if they 
fignify that which in the moft eminent degree participates of motion, the one will not be mod 
energetic. For energy is a certain motion. 

ao Plato here appears to charaflerife for us the whole demiurgic order, in the fame manner as 
the. words prior to thefe charafterife the vivific order, and thofe again prior to thefe, that which 
ranks as the fummit in intelle&uals. Thefe things, indeed, as Proclus well obferves, appear in 2 
moft eminent degree to pertain to the demiurgic feries, according to the Platonic narrations con¬ 
cerning 
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another. How fo ? For, if different from itfelf*', it would be different 

from 

coming it, and thofe of other theologies*, though, fays he, this is dubious to fome, who alone 
confider permanency and motion, famenefs and difference, philofophically, and do not perceive that 
thefe things are firft beheld about the one , and not about bring \ and that, as there is a twofold 
number, viz. fupereflential and eflential, in like manner each of thefe genera of being firft fubfift: 
in the divine unities, and afterwards in beings. They likewife do not fee that thefe are figns of 
the divine and felf-perfeCt orders, and not of the genera or fpecies only of being. 

Let it alfo be obferved that the genera of being fubfift both in the intelligible and intelle&ual 
orders, intelligibly in the former, and intellectually in the latter; and this is juft the fame as to 
aflert that in intelligibles they fubfift abforbed in unity, and without feparation, but in intellectuals 
with feparation according to their proper number. So that it is by no means wonderful if the 
intelligible monad comprehends the whole intellectual pentad, viz. eflence, motion, permanency, 
famenefs and difference, without divifion, and in the moft profound union, fince through this 
union all thefe are after a manner one: for all things, fays Proclus, are there without feparation 
according to a dark mifl, as the theologift * afferts. A^iaxpiratv nravtuv ovruv narex wrotvaav o/xix>.iv 
q>Y\(riv 6 deoloyof. For if in arithmetic the monad, which is the caufe of monadic numbers, contains 
all thofe forms or productive principles which the decad comprehends decadically, and the tetrad 
tetradically, is it at all wonderful that among beings the intelligible monad fliould comprehend 
all the genera of being monadically, and without feparation j but that another order fliould con¬ 
tain thefe dyadically, another tetradically, and another decadically? For ideas alfo fubfift in 
intelligibles, but not after the fame manner as in intelle&uals *, fince in the former they fubfift 
totally, unitedly, and paternally ; but in the latter ivith feparation , partially , and demiurgically. But 
it is every where neceffary that the number of ideas fliould be fufpended from the genera of 
being. If, therefore, intelleClual ideas participate of the intellectual genera, intelligible ideas 
alfo fnuft participate of the intelligible genera. But if ideas firft fubfift tetradically at the extre¬ 
mity of intelligibles, it is neceffary that there fliould be a monadic fubfiften'ce of thefe genera 
prior to the formal tetrad. 

Let us now confider why Plato firft takes away from the one, motion and permanency , and after¬ 
wards fame and different . We have already indeed faid what was the caufe of this, viz. that 
tnotion and permanency are twofold, one kind being prior to fame and different, according to 
which every thing proceeds and is converted to its caufe, but the other being pofterior to fame 
and different, and appearing in the energies of beings. But we fhall now, with Proclus, aflign 
the reafon of this, after another manner, from the problems themfelves. In this firft hyppthefis 
then, concerning the one, fome things are denied of it with refpecl to itfelf alone: for multitude 
and the •whole, figure, and the being in a certain thing, motion and permanency , are taken, away 
from the one confidered with refpeCt to itfelf. But fame and different, fimilar and dffmular, equal 
and unequal, older and younger, are denied of the one both with refpeCl to itfelf and other things : 
for the one is neither the jame with itfelf, nor with others, and in a fimilar manner with refpecl to 

* Viz. Orpheus. Agreeably to this, in the Orphic hymn to Protogonus, who fubfifts at the extremity of 
the intelligible order, that deity is faid M to •wipe away from ibe eyes a dark mifl." 

Ocrcrwv If oMToecrctY airyy.avpwcrcis fy l X^ r i Y * 

different, 
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from the one , and fo would not be the one. True. And if it Ihould be the 

fame 

different , and each of the reft. But that which is the objeEl of opinion or fcience , or which can be 
named, or is efffable, are denied of the one with refpeft to other things : for it is unknown to all 
fecondary natures, by thefe gnoftic energies. Negations, therefore, being aflumed in a triple 
refpeft, viz. of a thing with rcfpeSt to itfelf, of itfelf with refpedt to others, and of itfelf both 
with rcfpedt to itfelf and others, and fome of thefe ranking as firft, others as middle, and others 
as laft, hence motion and permanency are denied of the one , as of itfelf with reference to itfelf, but 
the fame and different are denied in a twofold refpedl, viz. of the one with reference to itfelf, and 
of itfelf with reference to other things. Hence the former are co-arranged with firft negations, 
but the latter with fuch as are middle. Nor is it without reafon that he firft difeourfes about 
the former, and afterwards about the latter. Thus alfo he denies the fmilar and the difftmilar , 
the equal and the unequal, the older and the younger , of the one with reference to itfelf and other 
things. He likewife through thefe takes away from the one , efface, quantity , quality, and the when : 
for the fame and different pertain to effences, the fmilar and the difftmilar , to qualities, the equal and 
the unequal, to quantities, and the older and the younger, to things which exift at a certain time. 
Plato alfo, fays Proclus, denies the fame and the different of the one , knowing that Parmenides in 
his poems places thefe in the one being: for thus Parmenides fpeaks—~ 

TaWTOV T* tV TCtUTU) fU/AVEh XSttf ECtVTO T t KEITOU . 

i. e. Same in the fame abides, yet by itfelf fubfifts. 

It is neceffary, therefore, to (how that the one which is eftablifhed above the one being, is by no 
means fame, and much more that it it is not different: for famenefs is more allied to the one than 
difference. Hence, he takes away both fame and different from the one, that he may (how that 
it traufeends the one being , in which both thefe fubfift according to the verfes of Parmenides, not 
confuting thefe verfes, but taking occafion from them to make this additional aflertion. For, if 
that which participates of famenefs and difference is not yet the true one, it neceffarily follows 
that the true one mull fubfift prior to thefe : for whatever is added to the one obfeures by the 
addition the unity of the recipient. 

41 There being four problems concerning fame and different, as denied of the one, Plato begin¬ 
ning from the former of thefe, and which are more eafily apprehended by us, proceeds through 
thofe that remain. But the four problems are as follow : The one is not different from itfelf : 
the one is not different from other things: the one is not the fame with itfelf : and the one is not 
the fame with other things. Of thefe four the extremes are the cleared:: for that the one is not 
the fame with other things is evident, and alfo that it is not different from itfelf. But the other 
two are attended with fome difficulty. For how can any one admit that that which is one is 
not the fame with itfelf? Or how is it poflible not to be perfuaded, that it is not different 
from other things, fince it is exempt from them ? 

Let us then confider how the firft of thefe problems is demonftrated, viz. that the one is not 
different from itfelf. It is, therefore, demonftrated as follows: If the one is different from itfelf, 
it will be entirely different from the one . But that which is different from the one, is not one • 
4 for 
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fame with another 1 it would be that thing and would not be itfelf; fo 
that neither could it thus be the one, but it would be fomething different from 

the 

for that which is different from man is not man, and that which is different from horfe is not 
liorfe; and, in (hort, that which is different from any tiling is not that thing. If, therefore, 
the one is different from itfelf, the one is not one. And this abfurdity leads us to contraditflion, 
that the one is not one. ’The one > therefore, is not different from itfelf. Some one, however, may 
doubt againft this demonftration, whether it may not thus be fhown that difference is not different 
from itfelf; though indeed it is neceffary that it fliould. For every true being begins its energy 
from itfelf, as we have before obferved : and the Eleatean gueft, in the Sophifta, fays that the 
nature of difference is different from the other genera. But if difference is different from itfelf, 
it will not be difference ; and hence difference is not different from itfelf. May vve not fay, 
therefore, that difference begins indeed its energy from itfelf, and makes itfelf different, yet not 
different from itfelf, but from other things ? For it is able to feparate them from each other, 
and, by a much greater priority, itfelf from them : and thus its energy is direfted to itfelf, in 
preferving itfelf unconfufed with other things. It may alfo be faid, and that more truly, that 
difference fo far as it is different from itfelf is not difference : for it is different from itfelf through 
the participation of the other genera of being. So far, therefore, as it participates of other 
things, fo far it is not difference. Nor is it abfurd that this fhould be the cafe with difference: 
for it is multitude. But it is abfurd that this fliould be the cafe with the one: for it is one alone, 
and nothing elfe. 

This is the fecond of the four problems, which is indeed more eafily to be apprehended 
than thofe that follow, but is more difficult than the one that precedes it. Plato, therefore, 
confides in the affertion that the one receives nothing from other things. For this is an axiom 
of all others the moll true, both when applied to the one t and to all other caufes; fince no caufe 
receives any thing from that which is fubordinate to itfiSlf. For neither do the heavens receive 
into themfelves any thing of mortal nioleftation; nor does the demiurgus receive any thing from 
the generation which is about the whole world; nor do intelligibles participate of multitude 
from the intelle&ual order, and the reparation which it contains. So that neither can the one 
be filled from the idiom of beings, and confequently it is by no means the fame with other 
things. For it would either participate of the things themfelves, or of things proceeding from 
them, or both they and the one would participate of fome other one. But both cannot par¬ 
ticipate of another one: for nothing is better than the one , nor is there any thing which is more 
one; fince in this cafe there would be fomething prior to the one. For the afeent is to the one, 
and not to multitude ; fince things more elevated always poflefsmore of the nature of unity, as for 
inftance, foul than body. Nor does the one participate of things themfelves, fince thefe are worfe 
than it, nor of things proceeding from them: for it is at once exempt from all things, and is 
the objedl of defire to all beings, fubfifting as an imparticipable prior to wholes, that it may be one 
without multitude ; fince the participated one is not in every refpc& one. In no refpeft, there¬ 
fore, is the one the fame with others. And thus it appears from common conceptions that the 
affertion is true. 

Let 
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the one . It could not indeed. But, if it is the fame with another, muft it 
not be different from itfelf ? It muft. But it will not be different 2 3 from 

another 

Let us now confider the demonftration of Parmenides, which is as follows: If the one is the 
fame with any thing elfe, it will be the fame with that which is not one : for it is itfelf the one • 
Hence alfo it is at the fame time evident, that it is impoflible for the true one to be two: for the 
two will differ from each other. Each, therefore, being one and differing from the other, each 
in confequence of poffeffmg difference together with unity, will no longer be one. Hence the 
one is alone one. That, therefore, which is different from it is not one. Hence, if the one is 
the fame with another, it is clearly the fame with non-one: for that which is the fame with the 
one is one, and that which is the fame with non-man is non-man. If, therefore, the one is the 
fame with any other thing befides itfelf, the one is not one. But if not one it is different from 
the one\ which was before fliown to be abfurd. Parmenides alfo adds, and it would be different 
from the one, that through the abfurdity proxim'ately fliown the abfurdity of this hypothefis alfo 
may become apparent. Thus likewife it may be demonftrated that fatnenefs itfelf is not fame- 
nefs, if there is any inftance in which it is in a certain refpeft the fame with difference, or any 
thing elfe befides itfelf. Thus, it may be faid that famenefs is the fame with difference, fo far 
as it participates of difference. If, therefore, it is the fame with difference, it is different, and 
not the fame. Nor is there any abfurdity in this: for in its own effcnce it is famenefs, but by 
participation of difference it becomes different. It becomes however the fame with difference , 
through the participation of difference; which is mod paradoxical, that famenefs ftiould become 
fame through difference. 

*3 Of the two remaining problems Plato again demonftrates the more eafy prior to the other. 
But it is eaffer to deny that which is more remote from the one ; and fuch is difference. But 
famenefs is more allied to the one *, and hence it has a nature more difficult to be feparated from 
it, and requires more abundant difeuffion. The one then, fo far as one , does not participate of 
difference: for, if it did, it would be non-one. But every thing which is different from another 
is faid to be fo through difference. The one y therefore, fo far as one is not different, becaufe it 
does not participate of difference. For to be different alone pertains to that which is different 
from another, and not to the one ; and fuch is that which participates of difference. But if the one 
is different through difference, it participates of difference. For the one is one thing, and different 
another; the former being denominated by itfelf, and the other with relation to fomething 
elfe : fo that different is not different by the one , but by that which makes different. 

But here a doubt may arife, how the one is faid to be exempt from all things if it is not different 
from them ? For that which is exempt is feparated from thofe things from which it is exempt. 
But every thing which is feparated is feparated through difference; for difference is the fource of 
divifion, but famenefs of connexion. In anfwer to this it may be faid, that the one \s exempt and 
feparate from all things, but that it does not poffefs this feparation through difference, but from 
another ineffable tranfcendency, and not fuch as that which difference imparts to beings. For, as 
both the world and intellect fubfift for ever, but the ever is not the fame in both, being temporal in 
the former, and eternal in the latter, and exempt from all time ; fo intelle6t is exempt from the 
vol. in. u world. 
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another while it is the one. For it does not belong to the one to be differ¬ 
ent from another, but to that alone which is different from another, and 
to no other. Right. In confequence, therefore, of its being the one, it will 
not be another ; or do you think that it can ? Certainly not. But if it is: 
not different from another, neither will it be different from itfelf. But if 
not different from itfelf, it will not be that which is different ; and being in 
no refpe£t that which is different, it will be different from nothing. Right. 
Nor yet will it be the fame 1 with itfelf. Why not ? Is the nature of the- 
one the fame with that of fame ? Why ? Becaufe, when any thing becomes 
the fame with any thing, it does not on this account become one. But 
what then? That which becomes the fame with many things muff ne- 
ceffarily become many, and not one. True. But if the one and fame differ 
in no refpeft, whenever any thing becomes fame it will always become the 
one, and whenever it becomes 'the one it will be fame. Entirely fo. If, 
therefore, the one fhould be the fame with itfelf, it would be to itfelf that 
which is not one ; and fo that which is one will not be one. But this indeed 
is impoffible. It is impoffible, therefore, for the one to be either different 
from another, or the fame with itfelf. Impoffible. And thus the one will 
neither be different 1 nor the fame, either with refpedl to itfelf or another. 

It 

world, and the one from beings; but the exempt fubfiftence of intelle£fc is derived from difference 
which feparates beings, but that of the one is prior to difference . For difference imitates that which 
is exempt and unmingled in the one , juft as Jamenefs imitates its ineffable onenefs. 

1 This is the fourth of the problems* that the one is not the fame with itfelf, neither as fame¬ 
nefs, nor as participating of famenefs : and, in the firft place, he (hows thac it is not as Jamenefs . 
For, if the one is famenefs, it is neceflary that every thing which participates of famenefs ftiould 
according to that participation become one. It is however pollible that a thing fo far as it par¬ 
ticipates of famenefs may become many,, as is evident in that which becomes the fame with 
many qualities. Samenefs, therefore, is not the one . For, as that which becomes the fame with 
man is man, and that which becomes the fame with the white is white, and with the black, black, 
and, in (horf, in every thing, that which is the fame with any form entirely receives that with 
which it is faid to become the fame,—fo that which becomes the fame with many things, fo far 
as it is many, is the fame with them. But, fo far as it is many, it is impoffible that it can be one. 
And hence famenefs is not the one. 

a This is the common conclufion of the four problems, and which reverts to the firft pro- 
pofition. We may alfo fee that Plato begins from the different and ends in the different , imitating, 
both by the concifenefs of the conclufion and in making the end the fame with the beginning, 

the 
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It will not. But neither will it be fimilar 1 to any thing, or diflimilar either 
to itfelf or to another. Why not ? Becaufe the fimilar is that which in a 

certain 

the circle of intelle&ual energy. It is alfo beautifully obferved here by Proclus, that as difference 
in beings is twofold, or rather triple, viz. that of things more excellent, that of things fubordi- 
nate, and that of things coordinate,—hence in fupercflential natures tranfcendency mud be aflumed 
inftead of the difference which fubfifts in forms between the more excellent and the inferior; 
fubjt&ion inftead of the difference of the inferior with refpeCt to the fuperior; and idiom inftead of 
the feparaiion of things coordinate from each other. ’The one , therefore, tranfcends all things; 
and neither is the one different from other things, nor are other things different from the one . 
But if we employ fuch like appellations, and aflert that other things are different from the one , we 
fhould look to the imbecility of human nature, and pardon fuch affertions. For that we cannot 
properly predicate any thing of the one , Plato himfelf indicates at the end of this hypothefis: 
at the fame time, however, we affert fomething concerning it, through the fpontaneous parturition 
of the foul about the one . 

1 Parmenides, fays Proclus, paffes from the demiurgic to the afftmUative order, the idiom of 
which is to be alone fupermundane, and through which all the mundane and liberated genera are 
affimilated to the intelle&ual Gods, and are conjoined with the demiurgic monad, which rules 
over wholes with exempt tranfcendency. From this demiurgic monad, too, all the aftimilative 
order proceeds. But it imitates the famenefs which is there through fimilitude, exhibiting in a 
more partial manner that power of famenefs which is collective and connective of wholes. It 
likewife imitates demiurgic difference , through difTimilitude, exprefling its feparating and diviflve 
power through unconfufed purity with refpeCt to the extremes. Nor mud we here admit, as 
Proclus well obferves, that which was afferted by fome of the antients, viz. that fimilitude is 
remitted famenefs , and dffimilitude remitted difference . For neither are there any intentions and 
remiflions in the Gods, nor things indefinite, and the more and the lefs, but all things are there 
eftabliflied in their proper boundaries and proper meafures. Hence, it more accords with divine 
natures to affert fuch things of them as can be manifefted by analogy. For Plato alfo admits 
analogy in thefe, in the Republic eftablifhing the good to be that in intelligibles which the fun is 
in fenfibles. Similitude, therefore, and diflimilitude are that in fecondary which famenefs and 
difference are in the natures prior to them : and the fimilar and the diflimilar are the firft progeny 
of famenefs and difference. The equal, alfo, and the unequal proceed from thence, but prior to 
thefe are fimilitude and diflimilitude : for the fimilar is more in forms than the equal, and the 
diflimilar more than the unequal. Hence, they arc proximately fufpended from the demiurgic 
monad ; and on this account Timacus not only reprefents the demiurgus making the world, but 
alfo affimilating it to animal itfelf more th in it was before; indicating by this that the affunilative 
caufe prefubfifts in the fabricator of the univerfe. With great propriety, therefore, Plato proceeds 
to the aflimilative order after the demiurgic monad, taking away this alfo from the one. 

But the method of the problems is the fame as before: for here alfo there are four problems, 
viz. if the one is fimilar to itfelf; if the one is diflimilar to itfelf; if the one is fimilar to other things; 

U 2 if 
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certain refpefl fuffers 1 fame. Certainly. But it has appeared that fame is 
naturally feparate from the ene. It has appeared fo. But if the one fhould 
fuffer any thing except being the one which is, it would become more than 
the one: but this is impoflible. Certainly. In no refpedt, therefore, can the 

one 

if the one is diflimilar to other things. But all the demonftrations, that none of thefe is adapted 
to the one, originate from famenefs and difference, the media, according to demonftrative 
rules, being the proper caufes of the thing. Hence, he often frames the demonftration from 
things remote, and not from things which have been proximately demonftrated. For things in a 
higher erder, and which have a prior fubfiftence, are not always generative of fecondary natures* 
but they perfeft, or defend, or employ a providential care about, but are not entirely generative 
of them. Thus, for inftance, Plato demonftrates that the one is not a whole, and has not parts * 
from the many : for thence the intelle&ual wholenefs proceeds. He demonftrates that it has not 
leginning , middle , and end, from whole and parts : for the order characterized by beginning, middle, 
and end, is proximately produced from thefe. Again, he demonftrates that the one is neither 
Jlraight nor round, from beginning, middle , and end: for the Jlraight and round thence receive their 
generation. But he ftiows that the one is neither in itfelf', nor in another, from that order, and 
not from figure, though according to progreifion this is arranged before it. And he demonftrates 
that the one neither ftands nor is moved, from not being in any thing, and from not having a middle , 
and from not having parts. Thus, alfo, in the demonftrations concerning ftmilitude and dijfimiiitude , 
he derives the negations which are negative of the one from famenefs and difference: for the latter 
are the fources of progreffion to the former. 

1 The fyllogifm which furniflies us with a proof that the one is not fimilar, neither to itfelf nor 
to another, proceeds geometrically as follows, Plato having firft defined what the fimilar is* 
That, then, which fuffers a certain fomething which is the fame, is faid to be fimilar to that with 
which it fuffers fomething the fame. For, we fay that two white things are fimilar, and alfo two 
black, in confequence of the former being the paftive recipients of the white, and the latter of 
the black. And again, if you fay that a white thing and a black thing are fimilar to each other, 
you will fay that they are fimilar from the participation of colour, which is their common genus. 
The fyllogifm, therefore, is as follows: The one fuffers nothing the fame, neither with itfelf nor 
with another: the fimilar fuffers fomething the fame, either with itfelf or with another: the one, 
therefore, is not fimilar, neither to itfelf nor to another. Such being the fyllogifm, Plato thinks 
that one of the propofitions alone requires affiftance, viz. that which aflerts that the one does not 
fuffer any thing the fame, neither with itfelf nor with another. 

And here, as Proclus well obferves, we may fee what caution Plato ufes: for he does not fay 
if the one fhould fuffer the one, but if the one fhould fuffer any thing, except being the one which is, 
X upif rou iv ttvat, for it is the one, and does not fuffer it; fince every thing which fuffers, or is 
paflive, is many. For he calls the participation of any thing a paffion. Does he not, therefore, 
in faying that the one fuffers nothing elfe, but the one which is, indicate in a very wonderful manner 
that even the one is fubordinate to the principle of all things ? which indeed he fays it is at the 
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one fuffer to be the fame, either with another or with itfelf. It does not 
appear that it can. It cannot, therefore, be fimilar either to another or to 
itfelf. So it feems. Nor yet can the one fuffer to be another; for thus it 
would fuffer to be more than the one. More, indeed. But that which 
fuffers to be different, either from itfelf or from another, will be diffi- 
milar either to itfelf or to another, if that which fuffers fatne is fimilar. 
Right. But the one , as it appears, fmee it in no refpedt fuffers different , can 
in no refpect be diflimilar either to itfelf or to another. It certainly cannot. 
The one, therefore, will neither be fimilar nor diflimilar, either to another 
or to itfelf. It does not appear that it can. 

end of this hypothefis. He alfo indicates that the addition of this affertion to the principle of 
things is foreign to it, though more allied to it than other things, becaufe it is not poflible to con¬ 
ceive any thing more venctable than the one. 

Should it be alked whence it is that what fuffers the fame is fimilar, we reply that fimilitude is 
the progeny of famenefs, in the fame manner as famenefs of the one. Samenefs, therefore, par¬ 
ticipates of the one, and fimilitude of famenefs. For, this it is to fuffer, to participate of another, 
and to proceed according to another more antient caufe. 

Let it alfo be obferved, that when it is faid that all things are fimilar to the one, in confequence 
of ineffably proceeding from thence, they mud not be underftood to be fimilar according to this 
fimilitude, but alone according to that union which pervades to all beings from the one, and the 
fpontaneous defire of all things about the one. For all things are what they are from a defire of 
the one , through the one •, and in confequence of this parturition every thing being filled with a 
union adapted to its nature, is afftmilated to the one caufe of all things. Hence, it is not afiimi- 
lated to fimilars; left the ineffable principle itfelf (hould alfo appear to be fimilar to other things} 
but, if it be lawful fo to fpcak, it is afftmilated to the paradigm of things fimilar to this higheft 
caufe. Beings, therefore, are affimilated to the one ; but they are affimilated through an ineffable 
defire of the one, and not through this affimilative order, or the form of fimilitude. For the affi- 
milative which immediately fubfifts after the intellectual order, is not able to conjoin and draw 
upwards all beings to Me owe; but its province is to elevate things pofterior to itfelf to the in¬ 
tellectual demiurgic monad. When, therefore, it is faid that every progreffion is effected through 
fimilitude, it is requifite to pardon the names which we are accuftomed to ufe in fpcaking of 
beings, when they are applied to the unfolding into light of all things from the ineffable principle 
of all. For, as we call him the one, in confequence of perceiving nothing more venerable, nothing 
more holy, in beings than unity, fo we characterize the progreffion of all things from him by 
fimilitude, not being able to give any name to fuch progreffion more perfect than this. Thus alfo 
Socrates, in the Republic, calls this ineffable principle, according to analogy, the idea of the 
good} becaufe the good, or the one, is that to alt beings which every intelligible idea is to the pro¬ 
per ferics fubfifting from and with relation to it. 


But 
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But fince it is fuch, it will neither be equal 1 nor unequal, either to itfelf 
or to another. How fo? If it were equal, indeed, it would be of the 

fame 

* After the affimihtive order of Gods, which is fupermundane alone, antient theologifts arrange 
that which is denominated liberated, the peculiarity of which, according to them, is to be exempt 
from mundane affairs, and at the fame time to communicate with them. They are alfo proxi- 
matdy carried in the mundane Gods; and hence they fay that they are allotted the medium of the 
fupermundane and mundane Gods. This liberated order, therefore, Plato delivers to us in the 
fecond hypothecs, and alfo there fays what the idiom of it is, and that it is touching : for it is in a 
certain refpeft mundane and fupermundane, being collettive of thofe that are properly called 
mundane Gods, and producing into multitude the union of all the afTimilative and fupermundane 
feries. Here, however, Plato omits this order, and paffes on to thofe Gods that arc alone mun¬ 
dane ; the reafon of which we (hall endeavour to afTign in commenting on the fccond hypothefis. 

The peculiarity, therefore, of the mundane Gods is the equal and the unequal, the former of 
thefe indicating their fulnefs, and their receiving neither any addition nor ablation j (for fuch is 
that which is equal to itfelf, always preferving the fame boundary *,) but the latter, the multi¬ 
tude of their powers, and the excefs and defeft which they contain. For, in thefe, divifions, 
variety of powers, differences of progreffions, analogies, and bonds through thefe, are, according 
to antient theologifts, efpecially allotted a place. Hence, Timaeus alfo conftitutes fouls through 
analogy, the caufesof which muft neceffarily prefubfift in the Gods that proximately prefide over 
fouls : and as all analogies fubfift from equality, Plato very properly indicates the idiom of thefe 
divinities by the equal and the unequal. But he now very properly frames the demonftrations of 
the negations of the equal and the unequal from famenefs and the many, and not from thefimilar and 
the dffnrlar, though he proximately fpoke of thefe. For every mundane deity proceeds from the 
demiurgic monad, and the firft multitude which he firft denies of the one. 

Of this then we muft be entirely perfuaded, that the things from which demonftrations confift 
are the preceding caufes of the particulars about which Parmenides difeourfes-, fo that the equal 
and the unequaly fo far as they proceed from the one, and fubfift through fitnenefs and the manyy fo 
far through thefe they are denied of the one. Hence, Plato thus begins his difeourfe concerning 
them •“ But fence it is fuch, 1 * viz. not as we have juft now demonftrated, but as was formerly 
(hown, that it neither receives fame nor Afferent, and is without multitude ,—being fuch, it is nei¬ 
ther equal nor unequal, neither to itfelf nor to others: for, again, there are here twofold con- 
clufions, in the fame manner as concerning the fimilar and the diflimilar, and the fame and the 
different. But that the equal and the unequal are fufpended from the twofold coordinations of divine 
natures is not immanifeft. For the equal is arranged under the fimilar , and the fame,fubftjletice in 
another, the round, and the whole \ but the unequal , under the dfftmilar, the different , fubfjlence in 
itfelf, the firaight , and thepoffeffion of parts . And again, of thefe the former are fufpended from 
bound, and the latter from infinity. Plato alfo appears to produce the difeourfe through certain oppo- 
fitions, as it were, that he may (how that the one is above all oppofition. For the one cannot be the 
ivorfe of the two oppofites, fince this would be abfurd ■, nor can it be the better of the two, fince 

iu 
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fame * meafures with that to which it is equal. Certainly. But that 
which is greater or leffer than the things with which it is commenfurate, 
will poffefs more meafures than the leffer quantities, but fewer than the 
greater. Certainly. But to thofe to which it is incommenfurable, with 
refpedt to the one part, it will confift of leffer; and with refpeft to the 
other, of greater meafures. How fhould it not ? Is it not, therefore, 
impoffible that that which does not participate of fame fhould either be of 
the fame meafures, or admit any thing in any refpeCt the fame ? It is im- 

In this cafe It would not be the caufe of all things. For the better oppofite is not the caufe of 
the worfe, but in a certain refped communicates with it, without being properly its caufe. For 
neither does famenefs give fubfiftencc to difference, nor permanency to motion j but comprehen- 
fion and union pervade from the better to the worfe. 

1 It is by no means wonderful that the demonflrations of the equal and the unequal , which are 
here affumed as fymbols of mundane deity, fhould be adapted to phyfical and mathematical 
equals, to the equals in the reafons of foul, and to thofe in intelle&ual forms. For it is neceffary 
that demonflrations in all thefe negations fhould begin fupernally, and fhould extend through all 
fecondary natures, that they may fhow that the one of the Gods is exempt from intellectual, 
pfychical, mathematical, and phyfical forms. All fuch axioms, therefore, as are now aflumed 
concerning things equal and unequal, mufl be adapted to this order of Gods. Hence, fays 
Proclus, as it contains many powers, fome of which are coordinate with each other, and ex¬ 
tend themfelves to the felf-perfed and the good, but others differ according to tranfcendency 
and fubjed in—the former mufl be faid to be charaderifcd by equality , but the latter by inequa¬ 
lity. F or the good is the meafure of every thing: and hence fuch things as are united by the 
fame good are meafured by the fame meafure, and are equal to each other. But things which 
are uncoordinated with each other make their progreffion according to the unequal. 

Since, however, of things unequal, fome are commenfurate and others incommenfurate, it is 
evident that thefe alfo mufl be adapted to divine natures. Hence commenfuration mufl be 
referred to thofe Gods, through whom fecondary natures are mingled with thofe prior to them, 
and participate of the whole of moTe excellent beings: for thus, in things commenfurate, the 
leffer is willing to have a common meafure with the greater, the fame thing meafuring the whole 
of each. But incommenfuration mufl be aferibed to thofe divinities from whom things fubor- 
dinute, through the exempt tranfcendency of more excellent natures, participate of them in a 
certain refped, but are incapable through their fubje&ion of being conjoined with the whole of 
them. For the communion from firft to partial and multifarious natures is incommenfurate 
to the latter. If, indeed, the equal and the unequal are fymbols of the mundane Gods, the comment 
[urate and the incommenfurate are here very properly introduced. For in things incorporeal and im¬ 
material this oppofition has no place, all things being there effable ; but where there is a mate¬ 
rial fubjed, and a mixture of form and fomething formlefs, there an oppofition of commenfura¬ 
tion very properly fubfifts. Hence, as the mundane Gods are proximately connedive of fouls 
and bodies, form and matter, a divifion appears in them, according to the equal and the unequal . 

poffible.. 
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poffible. It will, therefore, neither be equal to itfelf nor to another, if it 
does not confift of the fame meafures. It does not appear that it will. 
But if it confifts of more or fewer meafures, it will be of as many parts as 
there are meafures ; and fo again it will no longer be the one , but as many 
as there are meafures. Right. But if it Ihould be of one meafure, it 
would become equal to that meafure : but it has appeared that the one 
cannot be equal to any thing. It has appeared fo. The one, therefore, 
neither participates of one meafure, nor of many, nor of a few ; nor (fince 
it in no refpefl participates of fame) can it ever, as it appears, be equal to 
itfelf or to another, nor again greater or lelfer either than itfelf or another. 
It is in every refpefl fo. 

But what ? Does it appear that the one can be either older * or younger, 

or 

1 Plato having proceeded in negations as far as to the mundane Gods, always taking away 
things in a confequent order from the one , through the middle genera, or, to fpeak more clearly, 
the negations always producing things fecondary, through fuch as are proximate to the one> from 
the exempt caufe of wholes, he is now about to feparate from the one the divine eflence itfelf, 
which firft participates of the Gods, and receives their progrellion into the world or, to fpeak 
more accurately, he is now about to produce this eflence from the ineffable fountain of all beings. 
For, as every thing which has being derives its fubfiftence from the monad of beings, both true 
being, , and that which is aflimilated to it, which of itfelf indeed is not, but through its commu¬ 
nion with true being receives an obfcure reprefentation of being ; in like manner, from the one 
unity of every deity, the peculiarity of which* if it be lawful fo to fpeak, is to deify all things 
according to a certain exempt and ineffable tranfcendency, every divine number fubflfts, or rather 
proceeds, and every deified order of things. The defign, therefore, as we have before obferved, of 
what is now faid, is to (how that the one is exempt from this eflence. And here we may fee how 
Parmenides fubverts their hypothefis who contend that the firft caufe is foul, or any thing elfe of 
this kind, and this by {bowing that the one does not participate of time : for it is impoflible that a 
nature which is exempt from time fiiould be foul; fince every foul participates of time, and ufes 
periods which are meafured by time. The one alfo is better than and is beyond intelleft, becaufe 
every intellect is both moved and permanent ; but it is demonftrated that the one neither ftands 
nor is moved : fo that, as Proclus well obferves, through thefe things the three hypoftafes which 
•rank as principles, viz. the one , uitelleft> and foul, become k known to us (&* ts toutuv ra; 

rpeit apx i **S uTTocrraaei; txpiptv av ympi/xovg yeyevnixeva;.) But that the one is pcrfe&ly exempt from 
time, Parmenides demonftrates by {bowing in the firft place that it is neither older, nor younger, 
nor of the fame age with itfelf, nor with any other. For every thing which participates of time 
neceffarily participates of thefe; fo that by fhowing that the one is exempt from thefe which 
happen to every thing that participates of time, he alfo (hows that the one has no connexion with 
time. This, however, fays Proclus, is incredible to the many, and appeared fo to the phyfiolo- 

gifts 
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or be of the fame age ? What ihould hinder r If it had in any refpe& the 

fame 

gifts prior to Plato, who thought that all things were comprehended in time, and that, if there is 
any thing perpetual, it is infinite time, but that there is not any thing which time does not mea- 
fure. For, as they were of opinion that all things are in place, in confequenrc ot thinking that 
all things are bodies,’ and that nothing is incorporeal, fo they thought that all things fubfift in 
time, and are in motion, and that nothing is immovable ; for the conception of bodies intro¬ 
duces with itfelf place, but motion time. As therefore it was demonftrated that the one is not 
in place, becaufe it is not in another, and on this account is incorporeal,—in like manner through 
thefe arguments it is alfo flrown that neither is it in time, and on this account that it is not foul, 
nor any thing elfe which requires and participates of time, either according to (‘Hence or accord¬ 
ing to energy. 

And here it is well worthy our obfervation, that Parmenides no longer Hops at the dyad as in 
the former conclufions, but triadically enumerates the peculiarities of this order, viz. the older, 
the younger, and the poffeffon of the fame age, though, as Proclus juftly obferves, he might have faid 
dyadically, of an equal age, and of an unequal age , as there the equal and the unequal. But there 
indeed, having previoufly introduced the dyad, he paffes from the divifion of the unequal to the 
triadic diftiibution; but here he begins from the triad. For there union precedes multitude, 
and the whole the parts; but in this order of things multitude is moll apparent, and a divifion 
into parts, as Timseus fays, whom Parmenides, in what is now faid, imitating begins indeed 
from the triad, but proceeds as far as to the hexad. For the older and the younger, and the poffef- 
fon of the fame age, are doubled, being divided into itfelf and relation to another. That the triad, 
indeed, and the hexad are adapted to this order, is not immanifeft : for the triple nature of foul, 
confifting of effence, fame, and different, and its triple power, which receives its completion from 
the charioteer and the two horfes, as we learn from the Phaedrus, evince its alliance with the 
triad; and its effence being combined from both thefe fhows its natural alliance with the hexad. 

And here it is neceffary to obferve, that as the difeourfe is about divine fouls who are deified 

by always participating of the Gods, time according to its tirft fulififtence pertains to thefe fouls,_ 

not that which proceeds into the apparent, but that which is liberated, and without habitude; 
and this is the time which is now denied of the one. All the periods of fouls, their harmonious 
motions about the intelligible, and their circulations, are meafured by this time. For it has a 
fupernal origin, imitates eternity, and conncfls, evolves, and perfects every motion, whether 
vital, or pertaining to foul, or in whatever other manner it may be faid to fubfift. This time 
alfo is indeed effcntially an intellect; but it is the caufe to divine fouls of their harmonic and 
infinite motion about the intelligible, through which thefe likewife are led to the older and to the 
fame age: and this in a twofold refpe£l. For the older in thefe with refect to themfclves takes 
place, fo far as with their more excellent powers they more enjoy the infinity of time, and par¬ 
ticipate it more abundantly : for they are not filled with fimilar perfeffion from more divine 
natures, according to all their powers, hut with fome more, and with others lefs. But that 
is faid to be older which participates more of time. That which is older in thefe divine fouls 
with refect to other things is effected fo far as fome of thefe receive the whole meafure of time, 
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fame * age, either with itfelf or with another, it would participate equally 
of time and fimilitude, which we have neverthelefs afferted the one does not 

participate, 

and the whole of its extenfion proceeding to fouls, but others are meafured by more partial 
periods. Thofe, therefore, are older, whofe period is more total, and is extended to a longer 
time. They may alfo be fard to be older and at the fame time younger 'with rfpeft to themfelves , by 
becoming hoary as it were above, through exteTKling themfelves to the whole power of time, but 
juvenile beneath, by enjoying time more partially. But, as with refpeft to others, they may be laid'- 
to be older and at the fame time yotenge r, according to a fubje&ion of energy; for that which has : 
its circulation meafured by a lefier period is younger than that whofe circulation is meafured by a 
more extended period. Again, among things coordinate, that which has the fame participation 
and the fame meafure of perfe&ion with others may be faid to be of the fame age with itfelf and 
others. But every divine fotrl, though its own period is meafured according to one time,, and that 
of the body which re fufpended from it according to another, yet rt has an equal refthution to the 
fame condition; itfelf always according tf> its own time, and its body alfo according to its time; 
Hence, again, it is of the fame age with itfelf and its body, according to the analogous. 

By thus interpreting what is now faid of the one , we fhall accord with Plato, in the Timseus, 
who there evinces that time is the meafure of every franfitive life, and who fays that foul is the 
origin of a divine and wife life through the whole of time. And we fhall alfo accord with hi* 
aflenion in the Phtedrus, that fouls fee true being through time, becaufe they perceive temporally^ 
and not eternally. 

h Plato here demonftrates that the one is neither older nor younger thaTr itfelf, or another. For,, 
it was neceftary to fhow that the one is beyond every divine foul, prior to other fouls, m the fame 
manner as it is demonftrated to be prior to true beings, and to be the caufe of all things. Nor muft 
it be on this account admitted that the one comprehends in itfelf the caufes of all things, and* 
through this is multitude. For every caufe is the caufe of one particular property; as, for in* 
ftance, animal itfelf is the caufe alone to animals of a fubfiftence as animals; and, in the fame' 
manner, every intelligible produces other things, according to its idiom alone. The one , there¬ 
fore, is the caufe of unities , and of union to all things ; and all things are thence derived, either a* 
being unities, or as compofed from certain unities: for being itfelf, and, in ftiort, every thing, is 
either as one , or as confiding from certain unities. For, if it is united y it is evident that it confifts 
from certain things ; and if thefe are unities the confequence is manifeft : but if they are things- 
united, we muft again pafs on to the things from which they are compoftd, and thus proceeding 
ad infinitum, we muft end in certain unities, from which, a* elements, that which is united’ 
confifts. Hence it follows that all things are either unities or numbers. For that which is nof 
a unity , but united , if it confifts from certain definite unities, is number, and this will be the firft 
number, fubfifting from things indivifible; for every unity is indivifible. But the number of 
beings is from beings, and not from things indivifible. So that, if there is a certain caufe of beings, 
it is the caufe of all beings; but if there is a certain caufe of the unities from which all things 
confifl, it is indeed the caufe of all things: for there is no longer any thing which is not either a 
unity, or compofed from unities. Hence, it is not proper to fay that the caufes of all things are 
4 in 
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participate. We have aflerted fo. Ami this alfo we have fa id, that it nei¬ 
ther participates of diffunilitude nor inequality. Entirely fo. How, there¬ 
fore, being fuch, can it either be older or younger than any thing, or poffefs 
the fame age with any thing ? It can in no refpedt. The one, therefore, 
will neither be younger nor older, nor will it be of the fame age, either 
with itfelf or with another. It does not appear that it will. Will it not, 
therefore, be impoffible that the one fhould be at all in time, if it be fuchf. 
Or, is it not neceffary that, if any thing is in time, it fhould always become 
older than itfelf? It is neceffary. But is not that which is older *, always, 
older than the younger ? What then ? That, therefore, which is becoming 
to be older than itfelf, is at the fame time becoming to be younger than 
itfelf, if it is about to have that through which it may become older. How 
do you fay ? Thus : It is requifite that nothing fhould fubfifl in becoming 
to be different from another, when it is already different, but that it fhould 

in the one, nor, without faying this, to think that the one is the caufe of certain things, as of 
unities, and is not at the fame time the caufe of all things. Since, therefore, it is the caufe of 
every divine foul, fo far as thefe derive their fubfiflence as well as all beings from the divine uni¬ 
ties, with great propriety is it neceffary to (how that the one is beyond the order of deified fouls: 
for thefe fouls fo far as they are intellectual have intellect for their caufe; fo far as they are 
effences, they originate from intellect; and fo far as they have the form of unity, they are derived 
from the one ; receiving their hypoftafis from this, fo far as each is a multitude confifting of cer¬ 
tain unities, and of thefe as elements. 

' That which participates of time is twofold, the one proceeding, as it were, in a right line, 
and beginning from-one thing, and ending in another; but the other proceeding circularly, and 
having its motion from die fame to the fame, to which both the beginning and the end are the 
fame, and the motion is unceafing, every thing in it being both beginning and end. That, 
therefore, which energizes circularly, participates of time periodically : and fo far as it departs 
from the beginning it becomes older, but fo fur as it approaches to the end it becomes younger. 
For, becoming nearer the end, it becomes nearer to its proper beginning ; but that which becomes 
nearer to its beginning becomes younger. Hence, that which circularly approaches to the end 
becomes younger, the fame alfo according to the fame becoming older; for that which approxi¬ 
mates to its end proceeds to that which is cider. That to which the beginning, therefore, is 
one thing, and the end another, to this the younger is different from the older; but that to 
which the beginning and the end are the fame, is in no refpeef older than younger, but, as Plato 
fays, at the fame time becomes younger and older than itfelf. Every thing, therefore, which 
participates of time, if it becomes both older and younger than itfelf, is circularly moved. But 
divine fouls are of this kind: for they participate of time, and the time of their proper motion is 
periodical. 
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be now different from that which is different, have been from that which; 
ivas, and will be from that which is to be hereafter : but from that which is 
becoming to be different, it ought neither to have been, nor to be hereafter y 
nor to be, but to fubfift in becoming to be different, and no otherwife. It is 
neceffary. But the older differs from the younger, and no other. Certainly. 
Hence, that which is becoming to be older than itfelf, muff neceffarily at 
the fame time fubfift in becoming to be younger than itfelf. It feems fo. 
But likewife it ought not to fubfift in becoming to be in a longer time than- 
itfelf, nor yet in a fhorter ; but in a time equal to itfelf it fhould fubfift in 
becoming to be, fhould be, have been, and be hereafter. For thefe are ne¬ 
ceffary. It is neceffary, therefore, as'it appears, that fuch things as are in- 
time, and participate an affedlion of this kind, fhould each one poffefs the 
fame age with itfelf, and fhould fubfift in becoming to be both older and 
younger than itfelf. It feems ft>. But no one of thefe paflions belongs to 
the one. None. Neither, therefore, is time prefent with it, nor does it 
fubfift 1 in any time. It does not, indeed, according to the decifions of rea- 
fon. What then ? Do not the terms it was 1 , it has been, it did become, feem. 

to 

’ As the one is not in time, becaufe it is not in morion, fo neither is it in eternity, becaufe it is 
not in permanency : for eternity abides, as Timseus fays. 

2 This divifion of time, fays Proclus, accords with the multitude of the divine genera which 
are fufpended from divine fouls, via. with angels, dtemons and heroes. And, iuthe firft place, 
this divifion proceeds to them fupernaily, according to a triadic diltribution into the prefent, pajl, 
and future-, and, in the uext place, according to a diftribution into nine, each of thefe three Being 
again fubdivided into three. For the monad of fouk is united to the one whole of time, but this 
is participated fecondarily by the multitude of fouls. And of this multitude thofe participate of 
this whole totally, that fubfift according to the pnfi, or the prefent, or the future ; but thofe partici¬ 
pate it partially, that are effentiaiized according to the differences of thefe: for to each of the 
wholes a multitude is coordinated, divided into things firlt, middle, and lad. For a certain mul¬ 
titude fubfifts in conjunction with that which is cftabHlhed according to the pad, the fmnmit of 
which is according to the ovas, but the middle according to it has been, and the end according to 
it did become. With that alfo which is edablifhed according to the prefent, there is another mul¬ 
titude, the principal part of which is characterized by the is, the middle by it is generated, and the 
end by it is beaming to be. Ant! there is another triad with that which fubfifts according to the 
future, the mfl elevated part of which is characterized by the -will be, that which ranks in the 
middle, by it may become, and the end, by it mill be generated. And thus there will be three triads 
proxitnately fufpended from thefe three wholeneffes, but all thefe are fufpended from their monad. 

AU 
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to fignify the participation of the time part ? Certainly. And do not the 
terms it will be, it may become , and it will be generated, fignify that which 

All thefe orders which are diftributed according to the parts of time, energize according to the 
whole of time, this whole containing in itfelf triple powers, one of which is perfeClive of all 
motion, the fecond connects and guards things which are governed by it, and the third unfolds 
divine natures into light. For as all fuch things as are not eternal are led round in a circle, the 
•wholeness or the monad of time perfects and conned s their effence, and difclofes to them the 
united infinity of eternity, evolving the contracted multitude which fubfifts in eternal natures ; 
whence alfo this apparent time, as Timxus fays, unfolds to us the meafures of divine periods,. 
perfeCts fen ft bles, and guards things which are generated in their proper numbers. Time, there¬ 
fore, poffefles triple powers prior to fouls, viz. the perfective, the connective , and the unfolding,- 
according to a fimilitude to eternity. For eternity, poffcfiing a middle order in intelligibles, per¬ 
fects the order pofterior to itfelf, fupplying it with union, but unfolds into light that which is prior 
to itfelf, producing into multitude its ineffable union, and connects the middle bond of intelligi¬ 
bles, and guards all things intranfitively through its power. Time, therefore, receiving fuper- 
nally the triple powers of eternity, imparts them to fouls. Eternity, however, poffeffes this triad 
unitedly; but time unitedly, and at the fame time diflributively ; and fouls diflributively alone. 
Hence,- of fouls, fome are characterized according to one, and others according to another power 
of time; fome imitating its unfolding , others its perfeClive, and others its connective power. Thu* 
alfo with refpeCt to the Fates, fome of thefe being adapted to give completion and perfection to 
things, are faid to fing the pad, always indeed energizing, and always finging, their fongs being 
intelleCtions and fabricative energies about the world : for the pajt is the fource of completion . 
Others again of thefe are adapted to conned things prefent: for they guard the efTence and the 
generation of thefe. And others are adapted to unfold the future : for they lead into effence and 
to an end that which as yet is not. 

We may alfo fay, fince there is an order of fouls more excellent than ours divided into fuclv 
as are fir ft, fuch as are middle, and fueh as are laft, the mod total of thefe are adapted to the pajl. 
For, as this comprehends in itfelf the prefent and the future, fo thefe fouls comprehend in them- 
felves the reft. But fouls of a middle rank are adapted to the prefent: for this was once future , 
but is not yet the pajl. As, therefore, the pvefent contains in itfelf the future , fo thefe middle- 
fouls comprehend thofe pofterior, but are comprehended in thofe prior to thenifelves. And fouls 
of the third order correfpond to thefuture : for this does not proceed through the prefent , nor has 
become the pajl, but is the future alone ; juft as thefe third fouls are of themfelves alone, but, through 
falling into a moft partial fubfiftence, are by no means comprehenfive of others; for they con¬ 
volve the boundary-according to a triadic divifion of the genera pofterior to the Gods. 

The whole of the firft triad, therefore, has in common the once, {ox this .is the peculiarity of 
the paft, and of completion; but it is divided into the was, it was generated, and it did become . 
Again, therefore, of thefe three, the was fignifies the fummit of the triad, bounded according to 
hyparxis itfelf; but it was generated, fignifies an at-once-collefted perfection ; and it did become, an 
extenfion in being perfected ; thefe things being imitations of intelligibles. For the was is an 
imitation of being, it was generated, of eternity, and it did become , of that which is primarily eternal: 
for being is derived to all things from the firft of thefe; a fubfiftence at once as all and a whole 
from the fecond, and an extenfion into multitude from the third. 

is 
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is about to be hereafter ? Certainly. But are not the terms it is, and it is 
becoming to be, marks of the prefent time ? Entirely fo. If then the one 
participates 1 in no refpeft of any time, it neither ever was , nor has been, 
nor did become: nor is it now generated, nor is becoming to be, nor is, nor 
may become hereafter, nor will be generated, nor will be. It is mod true. 
1$ it pofiible, therefore, that any thing can participate of eflence *, except 


* It is not immanifeft how the fyllogifm proceeds in what is now laid : The one participates 
of no time *, but every tiling which once fubfifled was, or has been, or did become j every thing 
which fubfifts according to the prefent if, or is generated, or is becoming to be ; and every thing 
which fubfifts according to the future •will be, or may become, or •will be generated. But all thefe 
diftribute the ivholenefs of time. The one, therefore, is exempt from, and is expanded above, this 
temporal triad and the unity from which it is fufpended. From all, therefore, that has been faid, 
it is requifite, as Proclus juftly obferves, to collect this one thing, that the one is eftablilhed 
above every divine eflence characterize^ by the nature of foul, and which always energize* 
after the fame manner, fuch as are the fouls of the more excellent genera, wlietbcr the divifion 
of them is made into three, or into nine, or into any other number. 

Should it be faid, however, that the one, though it does not participate of time, may be time 
itfelf, for the firft caufe is denominated time by Orpheus i to this it may be replied, that the one 
cannot be time* flnee in this cafe the perfection proceeding from it would extend no further than 
fouls, and things which are moved. For eternal natures are more excellent than fuch as ener¬ 
gize according to time. The one, therefore, would be the caufe of fubordinate only, and not of 
fuperior natures j and thus would not be the caufe of all things. But the firft caufe, fays Proclus, 
was denominated time by Orpheus, according to a certain wonderful analogy: for the theologift 
fymbolicaliy calls the myftical proceflior.s of unbegotten natures, generations and the caufe of the 
unfolding into light of divine natures, Time; for, where there is generation, there alfo there is 
time. Thus, the generation of fenfibles is according to mundane time, that of fouls according to 
fuperceleftial time, and that of things eternal according to the one. Proclus beautifully adds : As 
therefore we endure to hear the fleeplefs energy of divine natures feparate from the objects of their 
providential care, denominated fleep, their union, a bond, and their progreflion, a folution from 
bonds, fo alfo we muft endure thofe that introduce time and generation to things without time, 
and which are unbegotten. 

* Having proceeded as far as to a deified eflence, and which always energizes after the fame 
manner, and having denied all the orders of the one , viz. the divine, the intellectual, and fuch as 
are pfychical, we muft again recur through a nature common to all the aforefnid orders, or, in 
other words, through being to the intelligible monad of all beings, and from this alfo we muft 
■exempt the one . For, as we before obferved, Plato does not make the beginning of his negations 
from the fummit of intelligibles, but from the fummit of the intellectual order: for there the 
many are generated, as we (hall (how in commenting on the fecond hypothefis. But eflence 
which fubfifts according to the one being, is prior to thefe many, and to all the above-mentioned 
orders. Hence, from all thefe, as participating of ejfence in common, we recur to ejfence itfelf. 
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according to fome one of thefe ? It is not. In no refpeft, therefore, does 
the one participate of eflfence r It does not appear that it can. The one, there¬ 
fore, 

and make a negation even of this. For every thing which participates of eflence participates of 
it according to fome one of thefe, not indeed of thofe that are proximatcly enumerated, but of all 
together that the firft hypothefis contains, fuch as whole, or having parts , or having beginning, 
middle,. and end, or being in itfclf or in another, and every thing elfe which is there denied of the 
one\ fo that it follows, as was before obferved, that fuch things only are aflumed as are confe- 
quent to beings fo far as they are beings, and not fo far as they are certain vital or intellectual 
natures. For every thing, fays he, which in any refpeCt participates of eflence, participates of it 
according to fome one of thefe negations. The one, therefore, does not participate of eflence. 
Thus alfo Socrates, in the Republic, fays, that the good is beyond eflence, and is not eflence, but 
is the caufc of it, and is beyond every thing intelle&ual and intelligible, in the fame manner as 
the fun is the caufe of all vifible natures, by ejfence meaning the fame as being (to or). For Plato 
here clearly fays, that it is not poflible for any thing to he, unlefs it participates of ejfence: and in 
the Timxus he make* a flmilar aflertion. If, therefore, the firft caufe is fuperefiential and above 
all being, it is falfe to aflert that he is: for, fince he is beyond ejfence, he is alfo exempt from being. 
And in this, as Proclus well obferves, Parmenides in Plato differs from Parmenides in his verfes, 
becaufe the latter looks to the one being, and fays that this is the caufe of all things j but the 
former afcending from the one being to that which is one alone and prior to being, he denies of the 
one the participation of eflence. 

And here obferve, that Plato does not adopt the conclufion that the crte is net through demon- 
ftration, becaufe it was not poflible fo denionftrate this dire&Iy through the alliance of being with 
the one. For, as we have before obferved, in negations, things more allied are more difficult to 
be demonflrated. But if this be true, it is evident that the one is not. For every thing about 
the one which is added to it diminifhes its exempt tranfcendency. 

Should it be afked why Parmenides docs not begin his negations from the is, but from the 
many, and neither feparates the order which immediately fubfifts after the one, and thus proceeds 
as far as to the laft of things, nor, feparating the one from thefe, aftends as far as to the fummit 
of beings, we reply, that the negation of eflence would be contrary to the hypothefis: for the 
hypothefis fays that the one is, but the negation that it is not. It would, therefore, be of all 
things the moft ridiculous to fay immediately from the beginning, if the one it, the one is not: for 
the aflertion would appear to fubvert icfelf. Hence, employing the is, and faying, as if it 
made no difference,- if the one is, Parmenides finds that the many appear to be efpecially oppofed 
to the one. 

That the one, indeed, according to Tlato, is above all eflence, is evident from the teftimony of 
Spetifippus, according to Proclus, who alfo adds, that Speufippus confirms this from the opinion 
of the antients, when he fays they thought that the one is better than being,^nd is the principle of 
fehig, free from all habitude to fubfequent natures, juft as the good itfefis feparated from the con* 
dition of every other good. But Speufippus there calls the firft being the proper principle of 
beings, and boundlefs divinity depending on the one. 


Parmenides, 
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fore, is in no refpeft So it feems. Hence, it is not in fuch a manner as 
to be one, for thus it would be being, and participate of efience : but, as it 
appears, the one neither is one nor is, if it be proper to believe in reafoning 
of this kind. It appears fo. But can any thing either belong to, or be 
affirmed of, that which is not ? How can it ? Neither, therefore, does any 
name belong to it, nor difcourfe, nor any fcience, nor fenfe, nor opinion. 
It does not appear that there can. Hence, it can neither be named, nor 

■Parmenides, therefore, beginning fupernalty from the intelligible fummit of the firft intellectual 
■Gods, and producing in an orderly feries the genera of the Gods, and of the natures united and 
fubfequent to them, and always evincing that the one is ineffably exempt from all things, again 
returns from hence to the beginning, and, imitating the converfion of wholes, feparates the one 
from the intelligible or higheft Gods. lor thus efpecially may we behold its immenfe transcen¬ 
dency, if we not only fhow that it is eftablifhed above the fecond or third orders in the golden 
chain of deity, but that it alfo ranks before the intelligible unities themfelves, and evince this in 
a manner coordinate to the fimplicrty of thofe occult na ures, and not by various words, but by 
intellectual proje£lion alone: for intelligibles are naturally adapted to be known by intellect. 
This, therefore, Parmenides in reality evinces, leaving logical methods, but energizing accord¬ 
ing to intellect, and aflerting that the one is beyond effence, and the one being . For this is not 
collected, as we have before obferved, from the preceding conclufions j fince in this cafe the 
belief concerning the higheft Gods, who are implied by eff-nce , being derived from things inferior 
to them, would be void of demonftration: for all demonftration, as Ariftotle juftly obfefves, is 
from things naturally prior to, and more honourable than, the conclufions. Hence, Parmenides 
at the fame time infers, that-every kind of knowledge, and all the inflruments of knowledge, fall 
fhort of the transcendency of the one , and beautifully end in the ineffable of the God who is 
beyond all things. For, after fcientific energies and intellectual projections, union with the un¬ 
known fucceeds; to which alfo Parmenides referring the whole difcourfe, concludes the firft hy- 
•pothefis, fufpending all the divine genera from the one , which, as he alfo fhows, is Angularly 
exempt from all things. Hence it is faid to be beyond the one which is conjoined with effence , and 
at the fame time all the participated multitude of unities. 

It is alfo beautifully obferved by Proclus, that by the appellation of the one in this dialogue vve 
are not to underftand that which is in itfelf the one ; but that the inward one refident in our 
effence, and derived from the firft one, as an occult fymbol of his nature, is expreffed by this 
appellation. For in every being there is an innate defire of the firft caufe j and hence, prior to 
appetite there is a certain occult perception of that which is firft. 

Laftly, when Parmenides fays that the one can neither be named nor fpoken of, it follows that 
we are not only incapable of affirming any thing of it, but that even negations of it, though more 
fafe than affirmations, are not to be admitted. For he who openly denies, in the mean time 
fecretly affirms; fince to deny any thing of the firft, is to feparate fomething from it *, and thi6 
cannot be effeCted without forming in ourfelves both the firft, and that which we feparate 
from it. 
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fpoken of, nor conceived by opinion, nor be known, nor perceived by any 
being. So it feems. Is it poflible, therefore, that thefe things can thus 
take place about the one? It does not appear to me that they can. 

Are you therefore willing that we fhould return again to the hypothecs 
from the beginning, and fee whether or not by this means any thing fhall 
appear to us different from what it did before ? I am entirely willing. Have 
we not therefore declared if the one is, what circumflances ought to happen 
to it? Is it not fo ? Certainly. But confider from the beginning, if the 
one is 1 , can it be poffible that it fhould be, and yet not participate of 

ejfence ? 

* This is the beginning of the fecond hypothefis, which, as we have obferved in the Introduc¬ 
tion to this dialogue, unfolds the whole order of the Gods, and eftablifhes the fummit of intelli- 
gibles as the firft after the one , but ends in an efience which participates of time, and in deified 
fouls. In the firft place, therefore, let us endeavour to unfold what Plato here occultly delivers 
concerning the firft procefiion or order of Gods, called the intelligible triad. 

As the firft caufe then is the one , and this is the fame with the good, the univcrfality of things 
muft form a whole, the beft and the mod profoundly united in all its parts which can poflibly be 
conceived: for the firfl good muft be the caufe of the greateft good, that is, the whole of things ; 
and as goodnefs is union, the beft production muft be that which is moft united. But as there 
is a difference in things, and fome are more excellent than others, and this in proportion to their 
proximity to the firft caufe, a profound union can no otherwife take place than by the extremity 
of a fuperior order coalefcing through intimate alliance with the fummit of one proximately in¬ 
ferior. Hence the firft of bodies, though they are eflentially corporeal, yet Kara ax.emv, through 
habitude or alliance, are moft vital, or lives. The higheft of fouls are after this manner intellects, 
and the firft of beings are Gods. For, as being is the higheft of things after thefirfi caufe , its firft 
fubfiftence muft be according to a fupereffential charaCtcriftic. 

Now that which is fupereffential, confidered as participated by the higheft or true being , con- 
ftitutes that which is called intelligible . So that every true being depending on the Gods is a 
divine intelligible. It is divine , indeed, as that which is deified *, but it is intelligible , as the objeCt 
of defire to intellect, as perfeCtive and connective of its nature, and as the plenitude of being 
itfelf. But in the firft being life and intellect fubfift according to caufe: for every thing fubfifts 
either according to caufe , or according to hyparxis , or according to participation. That is, every 
thing may be confidered either as fubfifting occultly in its caufe, or openly in its own order (or 
according to what it is), or as participated by fomething elfe. The firft of thefe is analogous to 
light when viewed fubfifting in its fountain the fun ; the fecond to the light immediately pro¬ 
ceeding from the fun; and the third to the fplendour communicated to other natures by this 
light. 

The firft procefiion therefore from the firft caufe will be the intelligible triad, confiding of 
being, life, and intellect, which are the three higheft things after the firft God, and of which being 
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eflence ? It cannot. Will not efTence therefore be the ejfence of the one, 
but not the lame with the one? for, if it were the fame, it would not be the 

eflence 

is prior to life, and life to intellect. For whatever partakes of life partakes alfo of being : but the 
contrary is not true, and therefore being is above life •, fince it is the charaderi(lie of higher 
natures to extend their communications beyond fuch as are fubordinate. But life is prior to inteU 
U£1, becaufe all intelledual natures are vital, but all vital natures are not intelledual. But in 
this intelligible triad, on account of its fuperefiential chara&eriftic, all things may be confidered 
as fubfiding according to caufe : and confequentJy number here has not a proper fubfiftence, but 
is involved in unproceeding union, and abforbed in fuper-eflential light. Hence, when it is 
called a triad, we mud not fuppofe that any ejfential djlinftion takes place, but muft confider this 
appellation as txprelTive of its ineffable perfe&ion. For, as it is the neared of all things to the 
one , its union mud be tranfcendently profound and ineffably occult. 

All the Gods indeed confidered according to their unities are all in all, and are at the fame 
time united with the fird God like rays to light, or lines to a centre. And hence they are all 
edablifhed in the fird caufe (as Proclus beautifully obferves) like the roots of trees in the earth j 
fo that they are all as much as poffible fupereffential, jud as trees are eminently of an earthly 
nature, without at the fame time being earth itfelf: for the nature of the earth as being a whole, 
or fubfiding according to the eternal, is different from the partial natures which it produces. The 
intelligible triad, therefore, from its being wholly of a fupereffential idiom, mud poffefs an incon¬ 
ceivable profundity of union, both with itfelf and its caufe, foas to fubfid wholly according to the 
united, to mupevot} and hence it appears to the eye of pure intellect, as one fimplc indiv ifible 
fplendour beaming from an unknown and inacceffible fire. 

He then who is able, by opening the greated eye of the foul, to fee that perfe£lly which fub- 
fifts without reparation, will behold the Gmplicity of the intelligible triad fubfiding in a manner 
fo tranfeendent as to be apprehended only by a fuperintelledlual energy, and a deific union of 
the perceiver with this mod arcane objeft of perception. But fince in our prefent date it is 
impoflible to behold an objc& fo adonifhingly lucid with a perfe£l and deady vifion, we mud be 
content, as Damafcius well obferves*, with a far didant, fcarcely attainable, and mod obfeure 
glimpfe; or with difficulty apprehending a trace of this light like a fudden corrufcation burding 
on our fight. Such then is the preeminence of the intelligible order, to which, on account of 
the infirmity of our mental eye, we adign a triple divifion, beholding as in a mirror a luminous 
triad, beaming from a uniform light j jud, fays Damafcius, as the uniform colour of the fun 
appears in a cloud which poflefles three catoptric intervals, through the various-coloured nature 
of the rainbow. 

But when we view this order in a diftributed way, or as poflefling reparation in order to accom¬ 
modate its all-perfe£l mode of fubfidence to our imperfe£l conceptions, it is neceflary to give the 
triad itfelf a triple divifion. For we have faid that it confids of being, life, and intell'fl. But in 
being we may view life and intellect, according to caufe in life being according to participation, 

* Vid. Excerpta ex Damafcio, a WoMio, p. #32. 
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eHence of the one, nor would the one participate of eflence ; but it would be 
all one to fay the one is, and one one. But now our hypothecs is not if one t 

what 

and intellect according to caufe ; and in intelleSl both being and life according to participation; 
while at the fame time in reality the whole is profoundly one, and contains all things occultly, or 
according to caufe. But when viewed in this divided manner, each triad is faid in the Chaldaic 
theology to confift of father, power, and intelleSl ; father being the fame with hyparxis, unity, 
fummit, or that which isfuper-ejfcntial, power being a certain pouring forth, or infinity of the one* 
(or the fummit); and on this account, fays Damafcius, it is prefent with father, as a diffufed 
with an abiding one, and as pouring itfelf forth into a true chaos: but intellect, that is paternal 
intellect, fubfifting according to a converfion to the paternal one ; a converfion tranfeending all 
other converfions, as being neither gnoftic, nor vital, nor efiential, but an unfeparated furpafltng 
energy, which is union rather than converfion. 

Let not the reader, however, imagine that thefe names are the inventions of the latter Pla- 
tonifts ; for they were well known to Plato himfclf, as is evident from his Timaeus. For in that 
dialogue he calls the artificer of the univerfe intelleSl , and father ; and reprefents him command¬ 
ing the junior Gods to imitate the power which he employed in their generation. 

This intelligible triad is occultly fignified by Plato, in the Philebus, under the dialectic epithets 
of boundy infinite, and that which is mixed. For all beings (fays he) confift or are mingled from 
hound and infinity ; and confequently being itfelf which we have already fhown has the higheft 
fubfiftence after the firft caufe, mud be before all things mixed from thefe two ; the former of 
thefe, viz. boundy being evidently analogous to the one, or father, and infinity to power. We may 
likewife confider him as unfolding the intelligible order in the fame dialogue, by the epithets of 
fymmetry, truthy and beauty ; which, fays he, are requifite to every thing that is mixed. And he adds 
that this triad fubfifts in the veftibule of the good', evidently alluding by this expreflion to the 
profound union of this triad with the incomprehenfible caufe of all things. 

Put, in the prefent dialogue, the intelligible order is delivered by Plato according to an all- 
perfe£b diftribution into three triads; for the fake of affording us fome demonftration, though 
very obfeure and imperfeft, of truth fo tranfeendent and immenfe. In this fecond hypothefis, 
therefore, which, as we have already obferved, unfolds the various orders of the Gods, each con- 
clufion fignifying fome particular order, ho calls the firft of thefe triads tv ov t one being ; power, 
or the middle habitude of both, being here concealed through excefs of union j fo that here the 
one partakes of being, and being of the one ; which, as Proclus well obferves, is indeed a circum- 
ftance of a moft wonderful nature. Parmenides therefore calls this triad one being, without men¬ 
tioning power, becaufe the whole triad abides in unproceeding union, fubfifting uniformly and 
without feparation. But after this the fecond triad is allotted a progrefiion, which Parmenides 
charatterifes by intelligible wbolcneft, but its parts are being and the one , and power, which is 
fituated in the middle, is here diftributive and not unific, as in the former triad. But hi3 dif- 
ccurfe concerning this triad commences from hence— u Again, therefore, let us confider if the 

* Let the reader be careful to remember that the one of the Gods is their fuperelTential chara&eriftic. 
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what ought to happen, but if the one is —Is it not fo ? Entirely fo. Does 
it not hgnify that the term is is fomething different from the one ? Necef- 

farily. 

one is, what will happen. Confider then whether it is not neceffary that this hypothecs Ihould 
fignify fuch a one as poffefles parts.” But he concludes his Speculation thus—“ That which is 
one therefore is a whole, and poffefles a part.” 

But after thefe the third triad fubfifls, in which all intelligible multitude appears ; and which 
Parmenides indeed (fays Proclus) calls a wholenefs, but fuch a one as is compofed from a mul¬ 
titude of parts. For after that occult union (fays hej of the firft triad, and the dyadic diflinc- 
tion of the l'econd, the progrcffion of the third triad is produced, poffefling its hypoftafis indeed 
from parts, but then thefe parts compofe a multitude which the triad prior to this generates. 
For unity, power and being are contained in this third triad ; but then each of thefe is multiplied, 
and fo the whole triad is a wholenefs. But fince each of its extremities, viz. the one, and being, 
is a multitude which is conjoined through a colle&ive power, each of thefe is again divided and 
multiplied. For this power conjoining united multitude with the multitude of beings, fome of 
thefe one being petfefts through prog re (lion -, but others, being-which is one, through communion. 
Here therefore there are two parts of the wholenefs, one and being. But the one participates of 
being : for the one of being is conjoined with being-. The one of being therefore is again divided, fo- 
that both the one and being generate a fecond unity, connected with a part of being. But being 
which participates of the one, ov tv, is again divided into being and the one: for it generates a more 
particular being, depending on a more particular unity. And being here belongs to more particu 
lar deified beings, and is a more fpecial monad. But power is the caufe of this progrefiton : for 
power poffefles dual effedlion, and is fabricative of multitude. 

Parmenides begins his difcourfe concerning this triad as follows : — “ What then? Can each 
of thefe parts of one being, that is to fay the one and being, defert each other, fo that the one fhall 
not be a part of being, or being fhall not be a part of the onet By no means.” But he finilhos 
thus : “ Will not, therefore, one being thus become an infinite multitude ? So it appears.” Pro¬ 
clus adds : “ Hence this triad proceeds according to each of the preexiflent triads, flowing (ac¬ 
cording to the Oracle) and proceeding into all intelligible multitude. For infinite multitude demon- 
ftrates this flux, and evinces the incomprehenfible nature of power.” 

But he likewife evinces that this triad is firfl begotten.- for this firft imparts the power of 
generating. And hence he calls the multitude which it contains generating (fm/sms). Proclus, 
therefore, very properly aiks, whether the frequent ufe of the term generation in this part, docs 
not plainly imply that the natures prior to this triad are more united with each other ? But the 
infinity of multitude in this triad muft not be confidered as refpetffing the infinite of quantity ; 
but nothing more is implied than that a multitude of this kind is the progeny of the firft infinity, 
which it alfo unfolds: and this infinite is the fame with that which- is allperfeB. For that (fays 
Proclus) which has proceeded according to the all, and as far as it is requifite an intelligible 
nature ihould proceed, on account of a power generative of all things, is infinite ; for it can be 
comprehended by no other. And thus much concerning the third intelligible triad, according 
to Parmenides. 
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farily. If, therefore, any one (hould fummarily aflert that the one is, this 
would be no other one than that which participates of effence. Certainly. 

Again, 

Let us now difcourfe in general (fays Proclus*) concerning all the intelligible triads, and the 
three conclufions in the Parmenides, by which thefe three orders are characterised. The firft 
triad, therefore, which is allotted an occult and intelligible fummit among intelligibles, Plato, at 
one time proceeding from that union which it contains, and from its feparate fupremacy with 
refpe€t to others, denominates one ; as in the Timaeus—For eternity (fays he) abides in one. But 
reafon demonftrates that the firft triad of intelligibles is contained in this one. But at another 
time proceeding from the extremities which it contains, that is from that which is participated, 
and from that which participates, he calls it one being -, not mentioning power here, becaufe it is 
uniformly and occultly comprehended in this triad. And again, fometimes he calls the whole 
triad bound, infinite , and mixed, according to the monads which it contains. And here bound 
demonftrates divine byparxis ; but infinite, generative power ; and mixed, an effence proceeding from 
this power. And thus (as I have faid) by thefe appellations 1 lato inftru&s us concerning the 
firft triad; evincing its nature, fometimes by one name, fometimes by two, and fometimes by 
three appellations. For a triad is contained in this, according to which the whole is chara£terifed-; 
likewife a duad, through which its extremities communicate with each other; and laftly a 
monad , which evinces through its monads the ineffable, occult, and unical nature of the firft God^ 
But he calls the fecond triad pofterior to this 5 in the Timaus, indeed, eternity; but in the 
Parmenides the firjl wholenefs. And if we attentively confider that every eternal is a whole, we 
fhall perceive that thefe two are allotted the fame peculiarity of na ure. For; whatever is 
entirely eternal poffeffes both its whole effence and energy at once prefent with itfelf. For fuch 
is every intelle£t which perfectly eftablifhes in itfelf both being and intelle&ion, as a whole at 
once prefent, and a comprehenfive all. Hence it does not poflefs one part of being while it is 
deftitute of another; nor does it participate partially of energy, but it xahol'y comprehends total 
being and total intelligence. But if intellect proceeded in its energies according to time, but 
poffeffed an eternal eflence, it would poflefs the one as a whole ever abiding the fame, but the 
other fublifting in generation, differently at different periods of time. Eternity , therefore, 
wherever it is prefent, is the caufe of wholenefs. To which we may add, that the whole every 
where contains eternity : for no whole ever deferts either its own effence or perfection ; but that 
which is firft corrupted and vitiated is partial. Hence this vifible univerfe is eternal, becaufe 
it is a whole; and this is likewife true of every thing contained in the heavens, and of each of 
the elements: for wholenefs is every where comprehenfive of its fubjeCt natures. Hence whole* 
nefs and eternity fubfift together, are the fame with each other, and are each of them a meafure ; 
the one indeed of all eternal and perpetual natures, but the other of parts and every multitude. 
But fince there are three wholeneffes , one prior to parts , another compofed from parts , and a third 
contained in a part —hence, through that wholenefs which is prior to parts, eternity meafures 
the divine unities exempt from beings ; but through that which is compofed from parts, the 
unities diftributed together with beings; and through that which fubfifts in a part, all beings 

* In Plat. Theol. lib. 3. p. 16S. 
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Again, therefore, let us fay, if the one is, what will happen. Confider 
then whether it is not necelfarv that this hypothecs fhould fignify fuch a 

one 

and total eflences. For thefe partially contain the parts of the divine unities, which preexift 
unically in the unities themfelvcs. Befides, eternity is nothing eft than an illumination proceeding 
from the unity connected with being. But whole itfef confifts of two parts, viz. from one and being, 
power being the conciliator of thefe parts. Hence the duad, according with the middle intelligi¬ 
ble triad, unfolds the uniform and occult hypoftafis of the firft triad. Befides, Plato in the 
Timreus calls the third intelligible triad animal-itfef, perfect, and only-begotten. But in tire Par¬ 
menides lie denominates it infinite multitude , and a whohnefs comprehending many parts. And in 
the Sophifla he calls it that which is always intelligible, and difiribated into many beings. All thefe, 
therefore, are the progeny of one fcience, and tend to one intelligible truth. For when Timaeus 
calls this triad intelligible animal, he Jikcwife afferts that it is perfect , and that it comprehends 
intelligible animals as its parts, both according to the one and according to parts . And Parme¬ 
nides himfelf, declaring that one being is perfect multitude, demonftrates that it fublifts in this 
order. For the infinite is omnipotent and perfect, as w’e have previoufiy obferved, containing 
in itfelf an intelligible multitude of parts, which it lilccwife produces. And of thefe parts, fome 
are more univerfal, but others more partial; and (as Timaeus obferves) arc parts both according 
to the one and according to genera. Befides, a3 Timaeus calls that which is animal-itfelf eternal, 
and only-begotten , fo Parmenides firft attributes to infinite multitude the ever , and to be generated, 
in the following words : “ And on the fame account, whatever part is generated will always polfefs 
thefe two parts : for the one will always contain being, and being the one ; fo that two things will 
always be generated, and no part will ever be one." 

Who then fo perfpicuoufly admonifhes us of eternal animal ar.d of the firfi-begotten triad as 
Parmenides, who firft affumes in this order generation and the ever , and fo frequently employs each 
of thefe appellations ? Perfefl animal, therefore, is the fame with omnipotent intelligible multitude. 
For fince the firft infinity is power, and the whole of that which is intelligible fubfifts according 
to this, receiving from hence its divifion into parts, I rather choofe to call this triad omnipotent ; 
deviating in this refpe& from that appellation of the infinite, by which vulgar minds are generally 
difturbed. 

Such then is the intelligible triad, confidered according to an all-perfe£l diftribution, in 
accommodation to the imbecility of our mental eye. But if we are defirous, after having bid 
adieu to corporeal vifion, and the fafeinating but delufive forms of the phantafy, which, Calypfo- 
like, detain us in exile from our fathers’ land; after having through a long and laborious 
diale&ic wandering gained our paternal port, and purified ourfelves from the baneful rout of 
the paflions, thofe domeftic foes of the foul; if after all this we are defirous of gaining a glimpfe 
of the furpalfing fimplicity and ineffable union of this occult and aftonifhing light, we mull crowd 
all our conceptions together into the mod profound indivifibility, and, opening the greatefl eye 
of the foul, entreat this all-comprehending deity to approach : for then, preceded by unadorned 
Beauty, fileutly walking on the extremities of her fhining feet, he will fuddenly from his awful 
fan&uary rife to our view. 
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one as poflfeffes parts ? How ? Thus. If the term it is is fpoken of one 
being, and the one, of being which is one, and ejfence is not the lame with the 
one, but each belongs to that fame one being which we have fuppofed, is it 

But after fuch a vifion, what can language announce concerning this tranfcemlent object ? 
That it is perfe&ly indiftimfl and void of number. *' And,” as Damafcius * beautifully obferves, 
“ fince this is the cafe, we fhould confider whether it is proper to call this which belongs to it 
/implicit)') aTrXo'nis j fomething elfe, multiplicity ttoXXotti? ; and fomething befules this , univerfality irarro t*(. 
For that which is intelligible is one, many, ally that wc may triply explain a nature which is one. 
But how can one nature be one and many ? Becaufe many is the infinite power of the one. But 
how can it be one and all? Becaufe all is the every-way extended energy of the one. Nor yet is 
it to be called an energy, as if it was an extenfion of power to that which is external; nor power, 
as an extenfion of hyparxis abiding within; but again, it is necefiary to call them three inftead of 
one: for one appellation, as we have often teftified, is by no means fufficient for an explanation 
of this order. And are all things then here indiftintfl ? But how can this be eafy to under- 
ftand ? For we have faid that there are three principles confequent to each other; viz .father, 
power, and paternal intellect. But the/e in reality are neither one, nor three , nor one and at the fame 
time three f. But it is necefiary that we {hould explain thefe by names and conceptions of this 
kind, through our penury in what is adapted to their nature, or rather through our defire of 
exprefiing fomething proper on the occafion. For as we denominate this triad one , and many, 
and all , and father, power, and paternal intellcft , and again bound , infinite, and mixed —fo likewife 
we call it a monad, and the imlefnite duad, and a triad , and a paternal nature compofed from both 
thefe. And as in confequence of purifying our conceptions we rejedl the former appellations 
as unable to harmonize with the things themfelves, we fhould likewife reject the latter on the 
fame account/’ 

Now from this remarkable paflage in particular, and from all that has been faid rcfpe&ing the 
intelligible triad, it follows that the Platonic is totally different from the Chriftian trinity, fince 
the former is a triad pofterior to the firfl caufe, who according to Plato is a principle tranfeen- 
dently exempt from all multitude, and is not coordinated or confubfiftent with any being or 
beings whatever. 

A fuperficial reader indeed, who knows no more of Platonifm than what he has gleaned from 
Cudworth’s Intelle<fUial Syflem, will be induced to think that the genuine Platonic trinity confifts 
of the firjl caufe, or the good, intellect, and foul, and that thefe three were confidered by Plato a? in 
3 certain refpecl one. To fuch men as thefe it is necefiary to obferve, that a triad of principles 
diftincl from each other, is a very different tiling from a triad which may be confidered as a 
whole, and of which each of the three is a part. But the goo 4 or the one is according to Plato 
fupereffential, as is evident from the firfl hypothefis of this Dialogue, and from the fixth Book 
of his Republic. It is impofiible, therefore, that the good can he confubfillent with intellcft ^ which 
is even pofterior to being, and much lefs with foul, which is fubordinate to intilleft. And hence 
the good, in telleft, and foul, do not form a confubfiftent triad. 

* Vid. Excerpta, p. 228. 
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not neceffary that the whole of it fhould be one being, but that its parts 
fhould be the one and to be ? It is neceffary. Whether, therefore, fhould 
we call each of thefe parts a part alone, or a part of the whole ? Each 
fhould be called a part of the whole. That which is one, therefore, is a 
whole, and poffeffes a part. Entirely fo. What then ? Can each of thefe 
parts of one being, viz. the one and being, defert each other, fo that the one 
fhall not be a part of being, or being fhall not be a part of the one ? It can¬ 
not be. Again, therefore, each of the parts will contain both one and being, 
and each part will at leaf be compofed from two parts; and, on the fame 
account, whatever part takes place will always poffefs thefe two parts: for 
•the one will always contain being, and being the one ; fo that two things will 
always be produced, and no part will ever be one. Entirely fo. Will not, 
therefore, one being thus become an infinite multitude ? So it feems. 

But proceed, and fill further'confider this. What ? We have faid that 
the one participates of effence, fo far as it is being. We have faid fo. And 
on this account one being appears to be many. It does fo. But what then ? 
If we receive dianoetically that one which we faid participates of effence, 
and apprehend it alone by itfelf without that which we have faid it partici¬ 
pates, will it appear to be one alone ? Or will this alfo be many ? I think 
it will be one. But let us confider another certain circumftance. It is ne¬ 
ceffary that its effence Ihould be one thing, and itfelf another thing, if the 
one does not participate of effence ; but as effence it participates of the one. 
It is neceffary. If, therefore, effence is one thing, and the one another thing, 
neither is the one, fo far as the one, different from effence, nor effence, fo far 
as effence, different from the one-, but they are different from each other 
through that which is different and another. Entirely fo. So that different 
is neither the fame with the one nor with effence. How can it ? What, 
then, if we Ihould leledl from them, whether if you will effence and different, 
or effence and the one, or the one and different, fhould we not, in each 
affumption, feledfc certain things which might very properly be denominated 
both thefe ? How do you mean? After this manner: Is there not that 
which we call effence ? There is. And again, that which we denominate 
the one ? And this alfo. Is not, therefore, each of them denominated ? 
Each. But what, when I fay effence and the one, do I not pronounce both 
thefe ? Entirely fo. And if I fhould fay effence and different, or different 
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and the one , fhould I not perfe&ly, in each of thefe, pronounce both ? 
Certainly. But can thofe things which are properly denominated both, be 
both, and yet not two? They cannot. And can any reafon be affigned, 
why of two things each of them fhould not be one ? There cannot. As, 
therefore, thefe two fubfift together, each of them will be one. It appears 
fo. But if each of them is one, and the one is placed together with them, 
by any kind of conjundUon, will not all of them become three ? Certainly. 
But are not three odd, and two even ? How fhould they not ? But what 
then ? Being two, is it not necelfary that twice fhould be prefent ? 
And being three, thrice; fince twice one fubfifts in two, and thrice one in 
three ? It is necelfary. But if there are two and twice, is it not necelfary 
that there fhould be twice two? And if there are three and thrice, that 
there fhould be thrice three ? How fhould it not ? But what, if there are 
three and twice, and two and thrice, is it not necelfary that there Ihould 
be thrice two and twice three ? Entirely fo. Hence, there will be the 
evenly even, and the oddly odd; and the oddly even, and the evenly odd. 
It will be fo. If, therefore, this be the cafe, do you think that any number 
will be left which is not necelfarily there ? By no means. If, therefore, 
the one is, it is alfo necelfary that there fhould be number '. It is neceffary. 

But 

' Parmenides after the intelligible triads generates the intelligible and at the fame time in- 
lelleflual orders, and demonftrates, by fubfequent conclufions, a continuous progreflion of the 
Gods. For the feries and connexion of the words with each other imitate the indifloluble order 
of things, which always conjoins the media with the extremes, and through middle genera ad¬ 
vances to the ultimate progreffions of beings. As there are then three intelligible triads, confiding 
of one being, whole itfelf, and infinite multitude , fo three intelligible and at the fame time intellec¬ 
tual triads prefent themfelves to our view, viz. number itfelf, whole itfelf and the perfefl itfelf. 
Hence, number here proceeds from one being ; but that which is a whole from who 'e itfelf in intel- 
ligibles j and the perfect itfelf horn infinite multitude . For in the intelligible triad the infinite was 
omnipotent and perfeft, comprehending all things, and fubfiding as incompreherifible in itfelf. 
'The perfect, therefore, is analogous to that which is omnipotent and all-perfe£t, poflefling an in- 
telleftual perfection, and fuch as is poderior to primary and intelligible perfection. But the 
whole, which is both Intelligible and intellectual, is allied to that which is intelligible, yet it differs 
from it fo far as the latter pofleffes wholenefs according to the one union of the one being ; but the 
one of the former appears to be cffentially a whole of parts charafterized by unity, and its being a 
compofite of many beings. 

But again, number mud be confidered as analogous to one being. For one being fubfids among 
intelligiblcs occultly, intelligibly, and paternally ; but here, in conjunttion with difference, it ge- 
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But if number is, it is neceffary that the many fliould fubfift, and an infinite 
multitude of beings: or do you think that number, infinite in multitude, 
will alfo participate of effence ? By all means I think fo. If, therefore, 
every number participates of effence, will not each part alfo of number par¬ 
ticipate of effence ? Certainly. Effence, therefore, will be diftributed 
through all things which are many, and will not defert any being, whether 
the leaf! or the greateft: for how can effence be abfent from any being? In 
no refpefL Effence, therefore, is diftributed as much as poffible into the 
leaftand the greateft, and into all things every way, and is divided the mod 
of all things, and poffeffes infinite parts. It is fo. Very many, therefore, 
are its parts. Very many, indeed. But what, is there any one of thefe 
which is a part of effence, and yet is not one part ? But how can this be? 
But if it is, I think it muft always be neceffary, as long as it is, that it 
fhould be a certain one; but that it cannot poffibly be nothing. It is ne¬ 
ceffary. The one, therefore, is prefent with every part of effence, deferting 
no part, whether fmall or great, or in whatever manner it may be affedled. 
It is fo. Can one being, therefore, be a whole, fubfifting in many places at 
once ? Oonfider this diligently. I do confider it, and I fee that it is im- 
poflible. It is divided, therefore, fince it is not a whole ; for it can no other- 
wife be prefent with all the parts of effence, than in a divided ftate. Cer¬ 
tainly. But that which is divifible ought neceffarily to be fo many as its 

iterates number, which eftablifhes the reparation of forms and reafons. For difference firft exhibits 
itfelf in this order J but fubfifts among inteiiigibles as power and the duad. And in this order it 
is a maternal and prolific fountain. With great propriety, therefore, does Piato from the furri- 
niit of this order begin his negations of the sue: for the many fubfift here, through that difference 
which divides being and the erne j becattfe the whole, which is denied of the one, is intelie&ual and 
not intelligible. The negation, therefore, aflerts that the one is not a whole, on which account 
the affirmation muft be, the one is a whole. For intelligible whole is one being, but not the one. 
And he thus denies the many, “ The one is not many,” the oppofite to which is, the one is many. 
But the multitude of inteiiigibles, and not the one, is the proximate caufe of the many. And, in 
fhorr, the whole of that which is intelligible i$ charadleriaed by one being. For both being and the 
one are contained in this, and are naturally conjoined with each other; and being is here the mod 
of all things charaflerized by the one. But when each of thefe, via. being, and the one, proceeds 
into multitude, the one becomes diffant from the other, and evinces a greater diverfity of nature V 
but each is diftributed into multitude through the prolific nature of difference itfelf. And thus 
it is from hence evident, that the intelligible and at the fame time intelleflual orders proceed 
with fubjrftion analogous to the intelligible triads. In the notes to the Phiedrus it will be fliown 
how Socrates leads us to this order of Gods. 
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parts. It ought. We ilid not, therefore, juft now fpeak truly, when we 
faid that eflence was diftributed into very many parts ; fince it is not divided 
into more parts than the one, but into parts equal to thofe of the one: for 
neither does being defert the one, nor the one, being ; but thefe two always 
fubfift, equalized through all things. It appears to be entirely fo. The 
one, therefore, which is diftributed by eflence, is many and an infinite mul¬ 
titude. So it appears. One being, therefore, is not only many, but it is 
likewife neceflary that the one which is diftributed by eflence fliould be many. 
Entirely fo. 

And, indeed, in confequence of the parts being parts of a whole, the one 
will be defined according to a whole: or are not the parts comprehended by 
the whole ? Neceflarily fo. But that which contains will bte a bound. How 
fliould it not ? One being, therefore, is in a certain refpetft both one and 
many, whole and parts, finite and infinite in multitude. It appears fo. As 
it is bounded, therefore, mail it not alfo have extremes ? It is neceflary. 
But what, if it be a whole, mull it not alfo have a beginning, middle, and 
end ? Or can there be any whole Without thefe three ? And if any one of 
thefe be wanting, can it be willing to be any longer a whole ? It cannot. 
The one, therefore, as it appears, will poflefs a beginning, end, and middle. 
It will. But the middle is equally diftant from the extremes; for it could 
not otherwife be the middle. It could not. And, as it appears, the one being 
fuch, will participate of a certain figure, whether ftraight or round, or a 
certain mixture from both. It will fo. 

Will it, therefore, being fuch, fubfift in itfelf 1 and in another? How ? 
For each of the parts is in the whole, nor is any one external to the whole. 

It 

’ By thefe words Plato Indicates the fummit of the intelleflual order, or in other words, accord¬ 
ing to the Grecian theology, Saturn. For, fo far as he is a total intelleO, his energy is direfled 
to himfelf, but fo far as he is in the intelligibles prior to himfelf, he eilablifhes the all-perfedl 
intelligence of himfelf in amother. For fubfiflence in another here fignifies that which is better than 
the fubfiflence of a thing in itfelf. Saturn, therefore, being intelligible as among intellectuals, 
eftablifhes himfelf in the intelligible triads of the orders prior to him, from which he is alfo filled 
with united and occult good ; and on this account he is faid to be in another. But becaufe he is 
a pure and immaterial deity, he is converted to himfelf, and {huts up all his powers in himfelf. 
For the parts of this deity, when he is confidered as an intellectual wholenefs, are more partial 
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It is (o. But all the parts are comprehended by the whole. Certainly. But 
the one is all the parts of itfelf; and is neither more nor lefs than all. Cer¬ 
tainly. Is not the one , therefore, a whole ? How fhould it not ? If, there¬ 
fore, all the parts are in the whole, and all the parts are one, and the one is 
a whole, but all the parts are comprehended by the whole; hence, the one 
will be comprehended by the one, and fo the one will be in itfelf. It appears 
fo. But again, the whole is not in the parts, neither in all, nor in a certain 
one. For, if it were in all, it would neceflarily be in one : for, if it were 
not in fome one, it would not be able to be in all. But if this one is a one 
belonging to all the parts, and the whole is not in this one, how can it any 
longer be a whole in all the parts ? In no refpedh Nor yet in any of the 
parts. For if the whole fhould be in fome of the parts, the greater would 
be in the lelfer; which is impoflible. Impoflible. But f nee the whole is 
neither in many, nor in one, nor in all the parts, is it not neceflary that it 
fhould either be in fome other, or that it fhould be nowhere ? It is ne¬ 
ceflary. But if it is nowhere, will it not be nothing ? And if it is a whole, 
fince it is not in itfelf, is it not neceflary that it fhould be in another ? 
Entirely fo. So far, therefore, as the one is a whole, it is in another: but 
fo far as all things are its parts, and itfelf all the parts, it is in itfelf: and 
fo the one will neceflarily be in itfelf and in another. Neceflarily. 

But as the one is naturally fuch, is it not neceflary that it fhould both be 
moved' and Hand ftill ? How ? It muft ftand ftill, indeed, if it be in itfelf. 

For, 

powers, which haften indeed to a progreffion from him as their father, but are eftafcliflied in, and 
on all Tides comprehended by, him. And this wholenefs is a deity which connectedly contains 
the intelligible parts in itfelf, being parturient indeed with intellectual multitude, and llably gene¬ 
rating all things. It alfo receives into its bofom, and again gathers into itfelf its progeny, and, 
as the more tragical of fables fay, devours and depofits its offspring in itfelf. For its progeny are 
twofold; fome being, as it were, refolved into itfelf, and others feparated from it. 

1 The middle of the intellectual order, viz. Rhea, is here indicated by Plato: for all life, 
according to Plato, is motion ; fince foul is felf-motive bccaufe it is fclf-vital; and intellect is 
through this moved, becaufe it poffeffes the molt excellent life. The firlt vivific caufe, therefore, 
of the intellectual Gods is primarily allotted motion. If this caufe, however, was the firlt and 
higheft life, it would be requifite to call it motion, and not that which is moved ; but fince it is life 
as in intelleCluais, and is filled from exempt life, it is at the fame time motion and that which is 
moved. Very properly, therefore, does Parmenides evince that tbs one in this order is moved, be- 
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For, being in one, and not departing from this, it will be in fame, through 
being in itfelf. It will. But that which is always in the fame muft neceflarily 
without doubt always ftaud ftill. Entirely lo. But what, muft not that, 
on the contrary, which is always in another, neceflarily never be in fame? 
But if it be never in fame, can it ftand ftill ? And if it does not ftand ftill, 
muft it not be moved ? Certainly. It is neceflary, therefore, that the one, 
fince it is always in itfelf and in another, muft always be moved and ftand, 
ftill. It appears fo. 

But, likewife, it ought to be the fame ‘ with itfelf, and different from 
itfelf; and, in like manner, the fame with, and different from, others, if it 

buffers 

cjiufe it proceeds from the caufes of all life which rank above it, and is analogous to the middle 
centre of intelligibles, and to the middle triad of the intelligible and at the fame time intellectual 
order; which triad Socrates in the Phsedrus calls heaven , becaufe the whole of it is life and 
motion. 

When Parmenides, therefore, fays that the one is both moved andJlattds Jiill , by motion he indi¬ 
cates the vivific hyparxis of the Gods, and the generative fountain of wholes ; but by permanency 
coordinated with motion, that pure monad which contains the middle centres of the triad of guar¬ 
dian deities, or, in other words, one of the Curetes confubfiftent with Rhea. So that the motion 
in this order is the fountain of the life which proceeds to all things; and the permanency eftablifhes 
the whole vivific fountain in itfelf, but is thence filled with the prolific rivers of life. Hence 
Parmenides, delivering to us the progreffion of thefe two, (hows that that which is moved is gene^ 
rated from that which is in another , but that which is permanent from that which is in itfelf. For 
motion in this order is better than permanency. For as that which is in another is caufally more an- 
tient than that which is in itfelf fo here that which is moved than that which is permanent. Heftce, 
according to the Grecian theology, the Curetes are powers fubordinate to Saturn, Rhea, and 
Jupiter, the parents of the intellectual order, and are contained in them. 

1 Parmenides here delivers the fymbols of that deity who fubfifts at the extremity of the intel¬ 
lectual order, viz. Jupiter, the artificer of the univerfe. We fliall find, therefore, that the num¬ 
ber of the conclufions is here doubled. For the one is no longer fliown to be alone fame or different , 
as it was fhown to be in itfelf and in another, and to be moved and be permanent ; but it is now de- 
monflrated to be the fame with itfelf, and different from itfelf, and different from others , and the fame 
with ethers. But this twice perfectly accords with the demiurgic monad, both according to other 
theologifts, and to Socrates in the Cratylus, who fays that the demiurgic name is compofcd from 
two words. 

In the next place the multitude of caufes is here feparated, and all the monads of the Gods 
appear according to the demiurgic progreffion. For the paternal order of the demiurgus, the 
prolific power which is coordinate with him, the undefiled monad which is the caufe of exempt 
providence, the fountain diftributive of wholes, and all the orders in conjunction with thefe 

which 
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fiiffers wbat we have related above. How ? Every thing, in a certain 
refpefl, thus takes place with relation to every thing: for it is either the 
lame with it or different: or if it is neither fame nor different, it will be a 
part of this to which it is fo related, or with refpedt to a part it will be a 
whole. It appears fo. Is therefore the one a part of itfelf ? By no means. 
It will not therefore be a whole, with refpefl to itfelf, as if itfelf were a 
part. For it cannot. But is the one , therefore, different from the one ? By 
no means. It will not therefore be different from itfelf. Certainly not. 
If, therefore, it is neither different nor a whole, nor yet a part with refpeft 
to itfelf, is it not neceffary that it fhould be the fame with itfelf? It is 
neceffary. But what, that which is elfewhere than itfelf, fubfifting in fame 

in 

■which fubfift about the demiurgus, according to which he produces and preferves all things, and, 
being exempt from his productions, is firmly eftabliflied in himfelf, and feparates his own king- 
dom from the united government of his father—all thefe ar%here unfolded into light. 

Hence that which Parmenides firft demonftrates concerning the nature of the one, viz. that it 
is the fame with itfelf, reprefents to us the monadic and paternal peculiarity, according to which 
Jupiter is the demiurgus. For the term fame is a manifeft fign of his proper or paternal hyparxis; 
for being one, and the exempt demiurgus and father of wholes, he eftablifhes his proper union 
in himfelf. This term alfo remarkably (hows the uniform nature, and the alliance of this deity 
with bound. But his being the fame with others, is the illuftrious good of prolific power, and of a 
caufe proceeding to all things, and pervading through all things without impediment. For he is 
prefent to all things which he produces, and is in all things which he adorns, pre-eftablilhing in 
himfelf an efTenee generative of wholes. Hence bound and the infinite fubfift in him fabrica- 
tivelyj the former confiding in a famenefs feparate from others , and the latter in a power which 
generates others. The aflertion alfo that he is different from others , manifefts his undefiled purity, 
and his tranfcendency exempt from all fecondary natures. Hence by his never ceafing to impart 
good, by his providence, and by his generating things fubordinate, he is the fame with them : for 
he is participated by them, and fills his progeny with his own providential care. But by his purity, 
his undefiled power, and his undeviating energies, he is feparate from wholes, and is not con- 
fubfiftent with- others. And as Saturn, the firft king of the intelle&ual Gods, is allotted a nature 
which does not verge to matter, through that pure monad or guard which is united to him, viz. 
the firft of the Curetes; and as the vivific goddefs Rhea pofiefles her liable and undeviating 
power from the fecond of the guardian deities ; fo alfo the demiurgic intellect guards a tran¬ 
fcendency feparate from others, and a union withdrawing itfelf from multitude, through the 
third monad of the Curetes, who are the leaders of purity. 

That deity therefore remains who is the feventh of thefe intellectual monads, who is conjoined 
with all of them, and energizes in conjunction with all, but particularly unfolds himfelfinto light 
in the demiurgic order. This deity, which is celebrated by antient theologifts as Ocean, Par- 
5 menides 
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in itfelf, muff it not neceflurily be different from itfelf, fince it has a fub- 
fiffence elfewhere? It appears fo to me. And in this manner the one appears 
to fubfift,. being at the fime time both in itfelf and in another. So it feems. 
Through this, therefore, it appears that the one is different from itfelf. It 
does fo. 

But what if any thing is different from any thing, is it not different 
from that which is different ? Neceffarily fo. But are not all fuch things 
as are not one different from the one? And is not the one different from 
fuch things as are not one ? How fhould it not ? The one therefore will be 
different from other things. Different. But fee whether different and fame 
are not contrary to each other. How fhould they not ? Do you think, 
therefore, that fame can ever be in different., or different in fame ?■ I do not. 

menides indicates when he afferts that the one is different from itfelf. As, therefore, the demiurgui 
is the fame with himfelf through paternal union, fo he is feparated from himfelf and his father, 
according to this difference. Whence, therefore, does Parmenides fay that the dcmiurguS 
derives this power ? We reply, From being in himfelf and in another. P'or thefe things were 
unitedly in the full father, but feparately in the third. Hence feparation there fubfifts according 
to caufe, but in the demiurgus it (hines forth, and unfolds his power into light. For that the 
caufe of divifion fubfifts in a certain refpe£l in the firft father, Parmenides himfelf evinces in the 
fir ft hypothefis, when he fays, that every thing which is in itfelf is in a certain refpeft two , and 
is feparated from itfelf. But the duad is there indeed occultly, but here it fubfifts more clearly, 
where all intellectual multitude is apparent. For difference is the progeny of the duad, which it 
there firmly eftablifhed. This difference^ therefore, feparates the demiurgic intellect from the 
Gods prior to it, and alfo feparates from each other the monads which it contains. Hence 
Parmenides, when he divides the figns of fabrication, (hows that the idioms of the undefiled and 
divifive monads are in the middle of them, fo far as they alfo in a certain refpeft are compre¬ 
hended in the one fabrication of things. For the firft of the conclufions demonftrates that the one 
is the fame with itfelf * the fecond, that it is different from itfelf; the third, that it is different from 
others ; and the fourth, that it is the fame with others; conjoining the divifive power with the 
paternal union, and connc&ing the providential c ufe of fecondary natures—with a tranfcendency 
feparatefrom them. For in the Gods it is neceffary that union fhould fubfift prior to feparation, 
and a purity unmingled with things fecondary prior to a providential care of them, through which 
the divinities being every where are alfo no where, being prefent to all things are exempt from 
all things, and being all things are no one of their progeny. 

I only add, that the reader will find the theology concerning Saturn, delivered by Plato in 
perfect conformity to what has been above afferted of this deity, in the Cratylus, Politicus, and 
Gorgiasi that concerning Rhea, in the Cratylus ; concerning Jupiter in the Timaeus, Critias* 
Phiichus, Protagoras, and Politicus \ and concerning the Curctes in the Laws. 
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If therefore different is never in fame, there is no being in which for any 
time different fubfifts; for, if it fubfifted in it during any time whatever, in 
that time different would be in fame. Would it not be fo ? It would. But 
fince it is never in fame, different will never fubfift in any being. True. 
Neither therefore will different be in things which are not one, nor in the one. 
It will not. The one, therefore, will not through different be different from 
things which are not one, nor things which are not one from the one. Not, 
indeed. Nor likewife will they be different from each other, fince they do 
not participate of different. For how can they ? But if they are neither 
different from themfelves, nor from different , muft they not entirely efcape 
from being different from each other ? They muft efcape. But neither 
will things which are not one participate of the one: for if they did they 
would no longer be not one, but in a certain refpedl one. True. Hence 
things which are not one will nor be number ; for they would not be entirely 
not one in confequence of poffeffing number. Certainly not. But what, 
can things which are not one be parts of one ? Or would not things which 
are not one by this means participate of the one? They would participate. 
If, therefore, this is entirely the one, but thofe not one, neither will the one 
be a part of things which are not one, nor a whole with refpedt to them, as 
if they were parts; nor, on the contrary, will things which are not one be 
parts of the one, nor yet wholes, as if the one were a part. They will nor. 
But we have faid that things which are neither parts nor wholes, nor dif¬ 
ferent from each other, muft be the fame with each other. We have faid 
fo. Muft we not therefore affert that the one, fince it fubfifts in this manner 
with refpedt to things which are not one, is the fame with them ? We muft. 
The one, therefore, as it appears, is both different from others and itfelf, 
and the fame with them and with itfelf. It appears from this reafoning to 
be fb. 

But is it alfo ftmilar 1 and difiimilar to itfelf and others ? Perhaps fo. 

Since, 

* After the intellectual the fupermundane order of Gods follows, who are alfo called by the 
Grecian theologifts ajfimilative leaders. Samenefs and difference , therefore, as we hare before 
obferved, deCne the idiom of the demiurgic order, and of the Gods coordinated with it. But 
Cnee the whole order of the aflimilative Gods is fufpended from the demiurgic monad, fub- 
Clts about, and is converted to it, and is perfected from it, it is neceflary to refer the Cgns of 

this 
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Since, therefore, it appears to be different from others, others alfo will be 
different from it. But what then ? Will it not be different from others, in 
the fame manner as others from it? And this neither more nor lefs ? How 
fhould it not ? If, therefore, neither more nor lefs, it muft be different in 
a fimilar manner. Certainly. Will not that through which the one becomes 
different from others, and others in a fimilar manner from it, be alfo that 
through which both the one becomes the fame with others, and others with the 
one? How do you fay? Thus: Do not you call every name the name of fome- 
thing ? I do : but what then ? Do you pronounce the fame name often or 
once? I pronounce it once. When, therefore, you enunciate that name once, 
do you denominate that thing to which the name belongs: but if often, not the 
fame ? Or, whether you pronounce the fame name once or often, do you 
not neceffarily always fignify the fame thing ? But what then ? Does not 
a different name belong to fome certain thing ? Entirely fo. When, there- 
fore, you pronounce this, whether once or often, you do not afiign this 
name to any other, nor do you denominate any other thing than that to 
which this name belongs. It is necelfary it fhould be fo. But when we 
fay that other things are different from the one , and that the one is different 
from others, twice pronouncing the name different , we yet fignify nothing 
more than the nature of that thing of which this is the name. Entirely fp, 

this order to the demiurgic feries, and thence to impart to them a generation proceeding accord¬ 
ing to order and meafure. 

As this order of Gods, therefore, according to the Grecian theologids, affimilates fenfiblea to 
intellefluals, and produces all things pofterior to itfclf according to an imitation of caufes, it is 
the primary caufe of fimilitude to things fubordinate to itfelf. Hence it is alfo the caufe of 
diflimilitude coordinate with fimUitude: for all things which participate of the fimilar neccffarily 
alfo participate of the diffimilar. 

Similitude alfo in this order has a fubfiltence analogous to paternal caufes, and to thofc which 
convert things to their principles ; but diflimilitude is analogous to prolific caufes, and which 
prefide over multitude and divifiou. Hence fimilitude is cotitflive, but diffimilitude feparoiive of 
things which proceed. 

But that the idioms of thefe Gods proceed from the demiurgic monad, and the figns which 
there prefubfift, Parmenides fufficiently demonftrates i for demiurgic famenefs and difference 
are the caufes, as he fays, of the fimilitude and diffimilitude of this order. 

The reader will find the theology relative to this order delivered by Plato, conformably to what 
is here faid, in the Politicus and the Laws, the Gorgias and the Cratylus. 
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If therefore the one be different from others, and others from the one , In 
confequence of fuffering the fame different , the one will not fuffer that which 
is different from others, but the fame with others : but is not that which 
in a certain refpcfl fuffers the fame fimilar ? Certainly. But, in the fame 
manner, as the one becomes different from others, every thing becomes 
fimilar to every thing: for every thing is different from all things. It 
appears fo. But is the fimilar contrary to the diflimilar ? It is. And is not 
different contrary to fame ? And this alfo. But this likewife is apparent, 
that the one is both the fame with and different from others. It is apparent. 
But to be the fame with others is a contrary paffion to the being different 
from others. Entirely fo. But the one appears to be fimilar, fo far as dif¬ 
ferent. Certainly. So far therefore as it is fame , it will be diffimilar on 
account of its fuffering a paffion contrary to that which produces the fimilar: 
or was it not the fimilar which produced the different ? Certainly. It will 
therefore render that which is diffimilar the fame; or it would not be con¬ 
trary to different. So it appears. The one therefore will be both fimilar 
and diffimilar to others : and fo far as different it will be fimilar; but fo far 
as the fame diffimilar. The cafe appears to be fo. And it is likewife thus 
affected. How ? So far as it fuffers fame it does not fuffer that which is 
various; but not fuffering that which is various, it cannot be diffimilar ; 
and not being diffimilar, it will be fimilar : but fo far as it fuffers different 
it will be various; and being various it will be diffimilar. You fpeak the 
truth. Since, therefore, the one is both the fame with and. different from 
others, according to both and according to each of thefe, it will be fimilar 
and diffimilar to others. Entirely fo. And will not this in a fimilar manner 
be the cafe with relation to itfelf, fince it has appeared to be both different 
from and the fame with itfelf; fo that, according to both thefe, and accord¬ 
ing to each, it will appear to be fimilar and diffimilar ? Neceffarily fo. 

But confider now how the one fubfifts with refpe£t to touching 1 itfelf and 

others, 

' That order of Gods called by the Greek theologifts osroWm or liberated , fucceeds the faper- 
mundane order, and is here indicated by Plato by the one touching itfelf and others. For all the 
divine genera after the demiurgic monad double their energies, fince their energy is naturally 
directed both to themfelves and to other things pofterior to themfclves, rejoicing in progreflions, 
being fubfervient to the providence of fecondary natures, and calling forth the fupernatural, im¬ 
partible, 
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others, and not touching. I conlider. For the one appears in a certain 
refpeft to be in the whole of itfelf. Right. But is the one alfo in others? 
Certainly. So far therefore as the one is in others it will touch others; but 
fo far as it is in itfelf it will be hindered from touching others, but it will 
touch itfelf becaufe it fubfifts in itfelf. So it appears. And thus, indeed, 
the one will both touch itfelf and others. It will fo. But what will you 
fay to this? Mud not every thing which is about to touch any thing be 
fituated in a place proximate to and after that which it is about to touch, 
and in which when fituated it touches ? It is neceflary. The one , therefore, 
if it is about to touch itfelf, ought to be fituated immediately after itfelf, 
occupying the place proximate to that in which it is. It ought fo. Would 
not this be the cafe with the one if it was two; and would it not be in two 
places at once? But can this be the cafe while it is the one f It cannot. 
The fame neceffity therefore belongs to the one , neither to be two nor to 
touch itfelf. The fame. But neither will it touch others. Why ? Becaufe 
we have faid, that when any thing is about to touch any thing which is 
feparate from it, it ought to be placed proximate to that which it is about 
to touch; but that there muft be no third in the middle of them. True. 
Two things, therefore, at the leaft are requifite, if contact is about to take 

partible, and all-perfe£l producing power of their father, and deducing it to fubordinate beings. 
This contact, therefore, with and reparation from inferior natures clearly reprefents to us a 
liberated idiom. For touching indicates a providence allied to and coordinate with us j and not 
/« touchy a tranfcendency exempt and feparate from others. Hence thefe epithets admirably 
accord with the liberated genus of Gods, who are faid to be at the fame time conjoined with the 
celeftial divinities, and expanded above them, and to proceed to all things with unreftrained 
energy. Hence the Fates, as we have fhown in a note on the icth book of the Republic, belong 
to this order; for they are faid by Socrates to touch the celeftial circulations. In the Cratylus alfo, 
the mundane Core or Proferptne, who governs the whole of generation, is faid to touch flowing 
eflence, and through this coma£l to have been called Pherfephatta. To which we may add, that in 
the Phtedo, where we are taught what the mode is of the cathartic life of fouls, Socrates fays, 
that the foul, when it is not convcrfant with the body, pajfes into contaft with being : through all 
which Plato indicates that contaft is the buflnefs of an infeparable providence, and coordinate in- 
fpe£lion ; and that the negation of this is the employment of a dominion feparate, unreftrained, 
and exempt from the natures that arc governed. 

Thefe liberated Gods arc the fame with thofe which the Chaldaeans call azonicy and which 
according to them are Scrapis, Bacchus , the feries of O/trisy and of Apollo, as we are informed by 
Pfellus in his expofltion of Chaldaic dogmas. He adds, “ they are called azonic , becaufe they 
rule without reftraint over the zones, and are eftablilhed above the apparent Gods.” 

2 A 2 
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place. Certainly. But if a third thing fucceeds to the two terms, 
thefe will now be three, but the contafls two. Certainly. And thus 
one always being added, one contact will be added, and it will come 
to pafs that the conta&s will be lefs by one than the multitude of 
the numbers: for by how much the two firft numbers furpafled the 
contacts, fo as to be more in number than the eontadls, by fo much 
will all the following number furpafs the multitude of the contacts. 
For in that which remains one will be added to the number, and one con- 
ta & to the contafts. Right. The contacts, therefore, lefs by one will 
always be as many in number as the things themfelves. True. If there¬ 
fore it is one alone, and not two, there can be no con tail. How can 
there ? Have we not faid that fuch things as are different from the one are 
neither one nor participate of it, fince they are different ? We have. The 
one therefore is not number in Others, as the one is not contained in them. 
How can it ? The one, therefore, is neither others, nor two, nor any thing 
poffeffing the name of another number. It is not. The one, therefore, is 
one alone, and will not be two. It will not, as it appears. There is no 
contadl, therefore, two not lubfifting. There is not. The one therefore 
will neither touch other things, nor will other things touch the one, as there 
is no contact. Certainly not. On all thefe accounts, therefore, the one will 
both touch and not touch others and itfelf. So it appears. 

Is it therefore equal 1 and unequal to itfelf and others ? How ? If the one 
were greater or Idler than others, or others greater or Idler than the one, 
would it not follow that neither the one, becaufe one, nor others, becaufe 
different from the one, would be greater or leffer than each other from their 
own effences ? But if each, befides being fuch as they are, lhould poffefs equa* 
lity, would they not be equal to each other ? But if the one fhould poffefs 
magnitude, and the other parvitude, or the one magnitude but others parvitude, 
would it not follow, that, with whatever fpecies magnitude was prefent, that 
fpecies would be greater ; but that the fpecies would be leffer with which 
parvitude was prefent ? Necefiarily fo. Are there not, therefore, two certain 
fpecies of this kind, magnitude and parvitude ? For if they had no fubfiftence 
they coulii never be contrary to each other, and be prefent with beings. 

' The equal and unequal are chara&eriftie of the mundane Gods, as we have fliown in the 
notes on the firil hypothefis, to which we refer the reader. 

How 
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How fhould they ? If therefore parvitude becomes inherent in the one, it 
will either be inherent in the whole or in a part of it. It is neceffary. But 
if it fhould be inherent in the whole, will it not either be extended equally 
through the whole of the one or comprehend the one ? Plainly fo. If par¬ 
vitude, therefore, is equally inherent in the one, will it not be equal to the 
one ; but if it comprehends the one will it not be greater ? How fhould it 
not ? Can therefore parvitude be equal to or greater than any thing, and 
exhibit the properties of magnitude and equality, and not its own ? It is 
impoffible. Parvitude, therefore, will not be inherent in the whole of the 
one, but if at all, in a part. Certainly. Nor yet again in the whole part; 
as the fame confequences would enfue in the whole part of the one, as in the 
whole of the one: for it would either be equal to or greater than the part 
in which it is inherent. It is neceffary. Parvitude, therefore, will not be 
inherent in any being, fince it can neither be in a part nor in a whole ; 
nor will there be any thing fmall, except fmallneis itfelf. It does not ap? 
pear that there will. Neither will magnitude therefore be in the one: for 
there will be fome other thing great befides magnitude itfelf. I mean that 
in which magnitude is inherent ; and this, though parvitude is not, which 
ought to be furpaflTcd by that which is great; but which in this cafe is im¬ 
poffible, fince parvitude is not inherent in any being. True. But, indeed, 
magnitude itfelf will not furpafs any thing elfe but parvitude itfelf, nor will 
parvitude be lets titan any other than magnitude itfelf. It will not. Nei¬ 
ther therefore will other things be greater than the one; nor leffer, fince 
they neither poffels magnitude nor parvitude : nor will thefe two poffiefs any 
power with refpedl to the one, either of furpaffing or of being furpaflTed, 
but this will be the cafe only with refpedt to each other : nor, on the contrary, 
will the one be either greater or leffer than thefe two, or others, as it neither 
poffcffes magnitude nor parvitude. So indeed it appears. If the one there¬ 
fore is neither greater nor lelFer than others, is it not neceffary that it fhould 
neither iurpafs nor be furpaffed by them r It is neceffary. Is it not alfb 
abundantly neceffary, that that which neither furpaffes nor is furpaffed fhould 
be equally affedled ? And muff it not, if equally affedted, be equal ? How 
fhould it not ? The one therefore will be thus circumflanced with refpedt to 
itfelf: viz. from neither poffeffing magnitude nor parvitude in itfelf, it will 
neither furpafs nor be furpaffed by itfelf; but being equally affected it will 
4 be 
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be equal to itfelf. Entirely fo. The one therefore will be equal both to 
itfelf and others. So it appears. 

But if the one fhould be in itfelf, it would alfo be externally about itfelf; 
and fo, through comprehending-itfelf, it would be greater than itfelf; but 
from being comprehended lefs than itfelf: and thus the one would be both 
greater and leffer than itfelf. It would fo. Is not this alfo neceflary, that 
nothing has any fubfiflence befides the one and others ? How fhould it be 
otherwife ? But ought not whatever has a being to be always fomewhere ? 
Certainly. And does not that which fubfiffs in another, fubfift as the lelfer 
in the greater ? For one thing cannot in any other way fubfift in another. 
It cannot. But fince there is nothing elfe except the one and others, and it 
is neceflary that thefe fhould be in fomething, is it not neceflary that they 
fhould be in one another, viz. others in the one, and the one in others ; or 
that they fhould be no where ? ‘ It appears fo. Becaufe, therefore, the one 
is in others, others will be greater than the one, through comprehending it; 
but the one will be lefs than others, becaufe comprehended : but if others are 
inherent in the one, the one on the fame account will be greater than others ; 
but others will be lefs than the one. It appears fo. The one, therefore, is 
equal to, greater and leffer, both than itfelf and others. It feems fo. But 
if it is greater, equal, and lefler, it will be of equal, more, and fewer mea- 
fures, both than itfelf and others; and if of meafures, alfo of parts. How 
fhould it not? Being, therefore, of equal, more, and fewer meafures, it 
will alfo be more and lefs in number, both with refpedt to itfelf and others ; 
and alfo, for the fame reafon, equal to itfelf and others. How ? That 
which is greater poffeffes more meafures than that which is fmaller, and 
contains as many parts as meafures; and that which is lefler in the fame 
manner, as alfo that which is equal. It is fo. Since the one, therefore, is 
both greater, lefler, and equal to itfelf, will it not alfo contain mea¬ 
fures equal to, more and fewer than itfelf? And if of meafures, will not 
this alfo be true of parts ? How fhould it not ? If, therefore, it contains 
equal parts with itfelf, it will be equal in multitude to itfelf: but if more, 
more in multitude, and if fewer, lefs in multitude, than itfelf. It appears 
fo. But will the one be fimilarly affedled towards others ? For, fince it ap¬ 
pears to be greater than others, is it not neceflary that it fhould be more in 
number than others ? but, becaufe it is leffer, mull it not alio be fewer in 

number ? 
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number? and becaufe equal in magnitude, muft it not alfo be equal in mul¬ 
titude to others ? It is neceflary. And thus again, as it appears, the one will 
be equal, more, and lefs in number, both than itfelf and others. It will fo. 

Will the one, therefore, participate of time ? And is it, and does it fubfift 
in becoming to be younger 1 and older, both than itfelf and others? And 
again, neither younger nor older than itfelf and others, though parti¬ 
cipating of time ? How ? To be in a certain refpeft is prefent with it, 
fince it is the one. Certainly. But what elfe is to be than a participation of 
efience with the prefent time? In the fame manner as it was is a commu¬ 
nication of eflence with the part, and it will be with the future ? It is no 
other. It muft participate, therefore, of time, if it participates of being. 
Entirely fo. Muft it not, therefore, participate of time in progreflion ? 
Certainly. It will always, therefore, fubfift in becoming to be older than it¬ 
felf, if it proceeds according to time. It is neceflary. Do we, therefore, 
call to mind that the older is always becoming older, becaufe it is always 
becoming younger ? We do call it to mind. Does not the one, therefore, 
while it is becoming older than itfelf, fubfift in becoming older than itfelf, 
while it is becoming younger than itfelf? Neceflarily fo. It will, there¬ 
fore, become both younger and older than itfelf. Certainly. But is it not 
then older when it fubfifts in becoming to be according to the prefent time, 
which is between it was and it will be : for, through proceeding from the 
part to the future, it will not pafs beyond the prefent now ? It will not. 
Will it not, therefore, ceafe becoming to be elder, when it arrives at the now , 
and is no longer becoming to be, but is now older ? For while it proceeds it 
will never be comprehended by the now. For that which proceeds fubfifts in 
fuch a manner as to touch upon both the now and the future time ; departing, 
indeed, from the now, but apprehending the future, becaufe it fubfifts in the 
middle of the future and the now. True. But if it be neceflary that what¬ 
ever is becoming to be fliould not pafs by the now or the prefent time, hence, 
as foon as it arrives at the now, it will always ceafe becoming to be, and is 
then that which it was in purfuit of becoming. It appears fo. The one, 
therefore, when in becoming older it arrives at the now, w ill ceafe becoming 

x Younger and older are charaAeriftic of divine fouls. See the notes on that part of the firft 
hypothefis which correfponds to this part of the fecond. 

to 
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to be, and then is older. Entirely fo. Is it not, therefore, older than that in 
refpe& of which it becomes older ? And does it not become older than 
itfelf ? Certainly. And is not the older older than the younger ? It is. The 
one, therefore, is younger than itfelf, when in becoming older it arrives at 
the novo. It is neceffary. But the now is always prefent with the one, 
through the whole of its being : for it is always now as long as it is. How 
fhould it not ? The one, therefore, always is, and is becoming to be younger 
and older than itfelf. So it appears. But is the one, or does it fubfift in 
becoming to be, in a time more extended than or equal to itfelf ? In an equal 
time. But that which either is, or fubfifts in becoming to be, in an equal 
time polfeffes the fame age. How fhould it not ? But that which has tho 
fame age is neither older nor younger. By no means. The one, therefore, 
fince it both fubfifts in becoming to be and is, in a time equal to itfelf, nei¬ 
ther is nor is becoming to be yoUnger nor older than itfelf. It does not ap¬ 
pear to me that it can. 

But how is it affedled with refpeft to others ? I know not what to lay. 
But this you may fay, that things different from the one becaufe they are 
others, and not another, are more than the one. For that which is another 
is one; but being others they are more than one, and poffefs multitude. 
They do. But multitude participates of a greater number than the one? 
How fhould it not ? What then ? Do we lay that things more in number 
are generated, or have been generated, before the few ? We affert this of 
the few before the many. That which is the feweft, therefore, is firft : but 
is not this the one ? Certainly. The one , therefore, becomes the firft of all 
things poffeffing number: but all other things have number, if they are 
others and not another. They have indeed. But that which is firft gene¬ 
rated has I think a priority of fubfiftence: but others are pofterior to this. 
But fuch as have an after generation are younger than that which had a prior 
generation ; and thus others will be younger than the one, but the one will 
be older than others. It will indeed. But what fhall we fay to this ? Can 
the one be generated contrary to its nature, or is this impoffibie ? Impoftible. 
But the one appears to confift of parts ; and if of parts, it poffefTes a begin¬ 
ning, end, and middle. Certainly. Is not, therefore, the beginning gene¬ 
rated firft of all, both of the one and of every other thing; and after the 
beginning all the other parts, as far as to the end ? What then ? And, 
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indeed, we fhould fay that all thefe are parts of a whole and of one ; but 
that the one , together with the end, is generated one and a whole. We fhould 
fay fo. But the end I think muft be generated laft of all, and the one rauft 
be naturally generated together with this ; fo that the one, fince it is necefiary 
that it fhould not be generated contrary to nature, being produced together 
with the end, will be naturally generated the laft of others. The one, there¬ 
fore, is younger than others, but others are older than the one. So again it 
appears to me. But what, muft not the beginning, or any other part what¬ 
ever, of the one, or of any thing elfe, if it is a part, and not parts—muft it 
not neceffarily be one, fince it is a part? Neceffarily. The one, therefore, 
while becoming to be, together with the firft part, will be generated, and 
together with the fecond; and it will never defert any one of the other ge¬ 
nerated parts, till arriving at the extremity it becomes one whole; neither 
excluded from the middle, nor from the laft, nor the firft, nor from any other 
whatever in its generation. True. The one, therefore, will poffefs the fame 
■age with others, as (if it be not the one contrary to its own nature) it will be 
generated neither prior nor pofterior to others, but together with them ; and 
on this account the one will neither be older nor younger than others, nor 
others than the one: but, according to the former reafoning, the one was both 
older and younger than others, and others in a fimilar manner than it. 
Entirely fo. 

After this manner, therefore, the one fubfifts and is generated. But what 
•fhall we fay refpefling its becoming older and younger than others, and others 
than the one; and again, that it neither becomes older nor younger ? Shall 
we fay that it fubfifts in the fame manner with refpedt to the term becoming 
to be as with refpeft to the term to be? or otherwife? I am not able to 
fay. But I am able to affirm this, that however one thing may be older 
than another, yet it cannot otherwife fubfift in becoming to be older, than by 
that difference of age which it poffeffed as foon as it was born : nor, on the 
contrary, can that which is younger fubfift in becoming to be younger, other- 
wife than by the fame difference. For, equal things being added to un¬ 
equals, whether they arc times or any thing elfe, always caufe them to 
differ by the fame interval by which they were diftant at firft. How fhould 
it be otherwife ? That which is, therefore, cannot fubfift in becoming to be 
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older or younger than one being, fince it is always equally different from 
it in age : but this is and was older, but that younger; but by no means 
fubfifts in becoming fo. True. That which is one, therefore, will never 
iubfill: in becoming to be either older or younger than other beings. Never. 
But fee whether by this means other things will become younger and older. 
After what manner ? The fame as ,that through which the one appeared to 
be older than others, and others than the one. What then ? Since the one 
is older than others, it was for a longer period of time than others. Cer¬ 
tainly. 

But again confider, if we add an equal time to a longer and (horter time, 
does the longer differ from the (horter by an equal or by a fmaller part ? By a 
fmaller. The one, therefore, will not differ from others by fo great an age 
afterwards as before; but, receiving an equal time with others, it will always 
differ by a lefs age than before. Will it not be fo ? Certainly. But does not 
that which differs lefs in age, with refpedt to any thing, than it did before, 
become younger than before, with refpeci to thofe than which it was before 
older ? Younger. But if it is younger, will not, on the contrary, others 
with refpect to the one be older than before ? Entirely fo. That, therefore, 
which was generated younger, will fubfift in becoming to be older, with 
refpeft to that which was before generated and is older; but it never is 
older, but always is becoming older than it; the one indeed advancing to a 
more juvenile date, but the other to one more aged : but that which is 
older is becoming to be younger than the younger, after the lame manner. 
For both tending to that which is contrary they fubfift in becoming contrary 
to each other; the younger becoming older than the older, and the older 
younger than the younger : but they are not able to become fo. For if they 
(hould become they would no longer fubfift in becoming, but would now be. 
But now they are becoming younger and older than each other; and the 
one indeed becomes younger than others, becaufe it appears to be older, and 
to have a prior generation : but others are older than the one, becaufe they 
have a pofterior generation; and, from the fame reafon, other things will 
be fimilarly related with refpedt to the one, fince they appear to be more 
antient and to have a prior generation. So indeed it appears. Does it 
pot follow, that fo far as the one does not become younger or older than 
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the other, becaufe they differ by an equal number from each other, that, fo 
far as this, the one will not become older or younger than others, nor others 
than the one ? But that, fo far as it is neceffary that the prior lhould 
always differ from fuch as are becoming to be pofterior, and the pofterior 
from the prior; fo far it is neceffary that they lhould become older and 
younger than each other, both others than the one and the one than others ? 
Entirely fo. On all thefe accounts, therefore, the one is, and is becoming to 
be, older and younger both than itfelf and others; and again, neither is nor 
is becoming to be older nor younger than itfelf and others. It is perfectly 
fo. But fince the one participates of time, and of becoming to be older and 
younger, is it not neceffary that it lhould participate of the part, prefent, 
and future, fince it participates of time ? Jt is neceffary. The one, there¬ 
fore, was, and is, and will be; and was generated, and is generated, and 
will be generated. What then ? And there will alfo be fomething belong¬ 
ing to it, and which may be afferted of it, and which was, and is, and will 
be. Entirely fo. There will, therefore, be fcience, opinion, and fenfe of 
the one, fince we have now treated of all thefe things about it. You fpeak 
rightly. A name, therefore, and difcourfe may fubfill: about the one , and it 
may be denominated and fpoken of: and whatever particulars of the fame 
kind take place in other things, will alfo take place about the one. The 
cafe is perfectly fo. 

In the third place, let us confider, if the one fubfifts in the manner 
we have already afferted, is it not neceffary, fince it is both one and many, 
and again neither one nor many, and participating of time, that becaufe 
it is one it lhould participate of effence; but that becaufe it is not, it 
fhould not at any time participate of effence? It is neceffary. Is it, 
therefore, poffible, that when it participates and becomes fuch as it is, 
that then it lhould not participate; or that it lhould participate when it 
does not participate ? It cannot be poffible. It participates, therefore, at 
one time, and does not participate at another: for thus alone can it par¬ 
ticipate and not participate of the fame. Right. Is not that alfo time, 
when it receives being and again lofes it ? Or how can it be poffible that, 
being fuch as it is, it lhould at one time poffefs the fame thing, and at 
another time not, unlefs it both receives and lofes it ? No otherwife. Do 
you not denominate the receiving of effence to become ? I do. And is 
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not to lofc efTetice the fame as to perifh ? Entirely fo. The one, there¬ 
fore, as it feems, by receiving and lofing e(fence, is generated and perifhes. 
Neceffarily fo. But fincc it is both one and many, and fubfifls in becom¬ 
ing to be and -perifhing, when it becomes one does it ceafe to be many, 
and when it becomes many does it ceafe to be one ? Entirely fo. But, 
in confequence of becoming one and many, mull: it not be feparated and 
collected? ft mull. And when it becomes diflimilar and fimilar, mufl it 
not be affimilated and diffimilated ? Certainly. And when it becomes 
greater, leffer, and equal, mufl it not be increafed, corrupted, and equal¬ 
ized ? It mufl fo. But when from being moved it {lands flill, and when 
from Handing flill it is changed into being moved, it is requifite that it 
fhould not fubfifl in one time. How fhould it ? But that which before 
flood flill and is afterwards moved, and was before moved and afterward* 
ffands flill, cannot fuffer thefe 'affections without mutation. For how can 
it ? But there is no time in which any thing can neither be moved nor 
Hand flill. There is not. But it cannot be changed without mutation. 
It is not probable that it can. When, therefore, will it be changed f For 
neither while it Hands flill, nor while it is moved, will it be changed: nor 
while it is in time. It will not. Is that any wonderful thing in which it 
will be when it changes ? What thing ? The fudden, or that which un- 
apparently Harts forth to the view. For the fudden feems to fignify fome 
filch thing, as that from which it pafles into each of thefe conditions. For 
while it Hands flill it will not be changed from Handing, nor while in 
motion will it be changed from motion: but that wonderful nature the 
fudden is fituated between motion and abiding, is in no time, and into this 
and from this that which is moved paffes into Handing flill, and that which 
Hands flill into motion. It appears fo. The one, therefore, if it Hands Hill 
and is moved, muH be changed into each: for thus alone will it produce 
both thefe affections. But, becoming changed, it will be changed fuddenly ; 
and when it changes will be in no time: for it will then neither Hand Hill 
nor be moved. It will not. Will the one alfo be thus affeCted with refpecl 
to other mutations ? And when it is changed from being into the lofs oj 
being, or from non-being into becoming to be, does it not then become a 
medium between certain motions and abidings ? and then neither is nor is 
not, nor becomes nor perifhes ? It appears fo. And in the lame manner, 
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when it paffes from one into many and from many into one, it is neither 
one nor many, nor is it feparated nor collected. And in paffing from 
fimilar to diffimilar, and from diffimilar to fimilar, it is neither fimilar nor 
diffimilar, nor is affimilated nor diffimilated. And while it paffes from 
fmall into great, and into equal or its contrary, it will neither be fmall nor 
great, nor unequal, nor increafing, nor perilhing, nor equalized. It does 
not appear that it can. But all thefe paffions the one will fuffer, if it is. 
How lhould it not ? 

But lhould we not confider what other things ought to fuffer if the one 
is? We lhould. Let us relate, therefore, if the one is, what other things 
ought to fuffer from the one. By all means. Does it not follow that 
becaufe other things are different from the one they are not the one: for 
otherwife they would not be different from the one ? Right. Nor yet are 
others entirely deprived of the one, but participate it in a certain refpeft. 
In what refpect ? Becaufe things different from the one are different, from 
their having parts: for if they had not parts they would be entirely one. 
Right. But parts we have aflerted belong to that which is a whole. We 
have fo. But it is neceffary that a whole lhould be one compofed from many, 
of which one the many are parts : for each of the parts ought not to be a 
part of many, but of a whole. How fo ? If any thing lhould be a part of 
many, among which it fubfifts itfelf, it would doubtlefs be a part of itfelf 
(which is impoffible), and of each one of the others ; lince it is a part of 
all. For if it is not a part of one of thefe it will be a part of the others, 
this being excepted ; and fo it will not be a part of each one: and not 
being a part of each, it will be a part of no one of the many : and being a 
part of no one of the many, it is impoffible that it lhould be any thing 
belonging to all thofe, of no one of which it is either a part or any thing 
elfe. So it appears. A part, therefore, is neither a part of many nor of all; 
but of one certain idea and of one certain thing which we call a whole, and 
which becomes one perfect thing from all: for a part indeed is a part of 
this. Entirely fo. If, therefore, other things have parts, they will alio 
participate of a whole and one. Certainly. One perfect whole, therefore, 
poffeffing parts, mull neceffarily be different from the one. It is neceflary. 
But the fame reafoning is true concerning each of the parts: for it is 
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neceffary that each of thefe fhould participate of the one. For, if each of 
thefe is a part, the very being each, in a certain relped, fignifies one; 
fince it is diftinguifhed from others, and has a fubfiftence by itfelf, if it is 
that which is called each. Right. But it participates of the one as it is 
evidently fomething different from the one ; for otherwife it would not 
participate, but would be the one itfelf. But now it is impo/fible that any 
thing can be the one except the one itfelf. Impoffible. But it is neceffary 
both to a whole and to a part to participate of the one: for a whole is one 
certain thing and has parts. But each part whatever, which is a part of 
the whole, is one part. It is fo. Muff not, therefore, thofe which par¬ 
ticipate of the one participate it, as being different from the one ? How 
fhould they not ? But things different from the one will in a certain refpeft 
be many ; for if things different from the one were neither one nor more 
than one, they would be nothing. They would. But fince the things 
which participate of one part and one whole are more than one, is it not 
neceffary that thefe very things which participate of the one fhould be in¬ 
finite in multitude ? How ? Thus : they are different from the one , nor arc 
they participants of the one , then when they have already participated of it. 
Certainly. Are not thofe multitudes in which the one is not? Multitudes, 
certainly. What then ? If we fhould be willing by cogitation to take 
away the leafi: quantity from thefe, would it not be neceflary that this 
quantity which is taken away fhould be multitude, and not one, fince .it 
does not participate of the one ? It is neceffary. By always furveying, 
therefore, another nature of form, itfelf fubfifting by itfelf, will not any 
quantity of it which we may behold be infinite in multitude ? Entirely fb. 
And fince every part becomes one, the parts will have bounds with refpedt 
to each other, and to the whole; and the whole with refpeft to the parts. 
Perfectly fo. It will happen, therefore, to things different from the one , as 
it appears both from the one and from their communicating with each 
other, ‘that a certain fomething different will take place in them; which 
indeed affords to them a bound towards each other, while in the mean 
time the nature of thefe caufes them to become effentially connedted with 
infinity. It appears fo. And thus things different from the one, both as 
wholes and according to parts, are infinite and participate of bound. 
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Entirely fo. Are they not, therefore, fimiiar and diffimilar, both to each 
other and to themfelvcs ? Why ? Becaufe, fo far as all of them are in a 
certain refpedt infinite, according to their own nature, they all of them, in 
confequence of this, fuffer that which is the fame. How Ihould they not ? 
But fo far as they fuffer to be bounded and infinite, which are paffions 
contrary to each other, they fuffer thefe paffions. Certainly. But things 
contrary, as fuch, are molt diffimilar. What then r According to each of 
thefe paffions, therefore, they are fimiiar to themfelves and to each other ; 
but, according to both, they are on both fides moft contrary and diffimilar. 
It appears fo. And thus others will be the fame with themfelves and with 
each other, and fimiiar and diffimilar. They will fo. And again, they will be 
the fame and different from each other, will both be moved and ftand Bill; 
and it will not be difficult to find all kinds of contrary paffions fuffered by 
things different from the one, while they appear to be paffive, in the man¬ 
ner we have related. You fpeak rightly. 

Shall we not, therefore, pafs by thefe things as evident, and again con- 
fider if the one is, whether things different from the one will fubfift not in 
this manner, or whether in this manner alone ? Entirely fo. Let us, 
therefore, affert again from the beginning, if the one is, what things diffe¬ 
rent from the one ought to fuffer. Let us. Is, therefore, the one feparate 
from others, and are others feparate from the one ? Why ? Becaufe ther* 
is no other different befides thefe, viz. that which is different from the one, 
and that which is different from others ; for all that can be fpoken is afferted, 
when we fay the one and others. Ail, indeed. There is nothing elfe, there¬ 
fore, befides thefe in which the one and others can fubfift after the fame man¬ 
ner. Nothing. The one and others, therefore, are never in the lame. It 
does not appear that they are. Are they feparate, therefore ? They are. 
We have likevvife afferted that the truly one has not any parts. For how 
can it? Neither, therefore, will the whole of the one be in others, nor the 
parts of ik, if it is feparate from others, and has no parts. How Ihould it 
not be fo ? In no way, therefore, will others participate of the one, fince 
they neither participate according to a certain part of it, nor according 
to the whole. It does not appear that they can. By no means, therefore, 
are others the one , nor have they any one in themfelves. They have not. 
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Neither, then, are other things many ; for, if they were many, each of them, 
as being a part of a whole, would be one: but now things different from 
the one are neither one nor many, nor a whole, nor parts, fince they in no 
refpedl participate of the one. Right. Others, therefore, are neither two 
nor three, nor is one contained in them, becaufe they are entirely deprived 
of the one. So it is. Others, therefore, are neither fimilars nor diffimilars, 
nor the fame with the one, nor are fimilitude and dillimilitude inherent in 
them. For, if they were fimilar and diflimilar, fo far as they contained in 
themfelves fimilitude and diffimilitude, fo far things different from the one 
would comprehend in themfelves two contrary fpecies. So it appears. But 
it is impoffible for thofe to participate of two certain things which do not 
participate of one. Impoffible. Others, therefore, are neither fimilars nor 
diffimilars, nor both. For, if they were things fimilar or diflimilar, they 
would participate of one other f6rm ; and if they were both, they would 
participate of two contrary forms : but thefe things appear to be impoffible. 
True. Others, therefore, are neither fame nor different, nor are moved nor 
{land Bill, nor are generated nor deflroyed, nor are greater, or leffer, or 
equal, nor do they fuffer any thing elfe of this kind. For, if others could 
fuftain to fuffer any fuch affedlion, they would participate of one and two, 
and of even and odd ; all which it appears impoffible for them to partici¬ 
pate, fince they are entirely deprived of the one. All this is moft true. 
Hence, then, if the one is, the one is all things and nothing; and is fimilarly 
affe&ed towards itfelf and towards others. Entirely fo. 

Let this then be admitted. But fhould we not after this confider what 
ought to happen if the one is not ? We fhould. What then will be the 
hypothefis if the one is not ? Will it differ from the hypothefis if that which 
is not one is not t It will indeed differ. Will it only differ, or is the hypo¬ 
thefis if that which is not one is not , entirely contrary to the hypothefis if 
the one is not ? Entirely contrary. But what, if any one fhould fay, if 
magnitude is not, or parvitude is not, or any thing elfe of this kind, would 
:he not evince in each of thefe that he fpeaks of that which is not as fomething 
different? Entirely fo. Would he not, therefore, now evince that he 
-calls that which is not different from others, when he fays if the one is not ; 
and fhould we uuderfland that which he fays ? We fhould underfland. In 
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the firft place, therefore, he fpeaks.of fomething which may be known ; ami 
afterwards of fomething different from others when he fays the one , whether 
he adds to it to be or not to be : for that which is faid not to be will be not 
the lefs known, nor that it is fomething different from others: is it not fo ? 
It is neccffary it ftiould. Let us, therefore, relate from the beginning, if the 
one is not, what ought to be the confequence. In the fir ft place, therefore, 
this as it appears ought to happen it, that either there fhould be a fcience of 
it, or that nothing of what is pronounced can be known, when any one fays 
if the one is not. True. Muft not this alfo happen, that either other things 
mull be different from it, or that it muft; be faid to be different from others ? 
Entirely fo. Diverfity, therefore, befides fcience, is prefent with it; for, 
when any one fays that the one is different from others, he will not fpeak of 
the div erfity of others, but of the diverfity of the one. It appears fo. And 
befides, that which is not, or non-being, will participate of that, and of fome 
certain thing, and of this, and of thefe, and every thing of this kind. For 
neither could the one be fpoken of, nor things different from the one, nor 
would any thing be prefent with it, nor could it be denominated any 
thing, if it neither participated of fome certain thing or things of this 
kind. Right. But to be cannot be prefent with the one if it is not ; 
though nothing hinders but it may participate of the many : but, indeed, 
it is neceffary that it ftiould, if the one is that, and is not fomething 
different from that. If, therefore, it is neither the one nor that, neither will 
it be; but difcourfe muft take place about fomething elfe, and it wi|l be ne- 
ceflary to pronounce nothing concerning it. But if the one is eftablilhed as 
that and not as another, it is neceffary that it ftiould participate of that and 
of many other things. Entirely fo. Diffimilitude, therefore, is prefent with 
it as to other thinsrs : for other thinars beins: different from the one will alfo 
be foreign from it. Certainly. But arc not things foreign various ? How 
ftiould they not r And are not things various diffimiiars ? Diffinnlars. If, 
therefore, they are diffimiiars to the one, it is evident they will be diffimiiars 
to that which is diffimilar. It is evident. Diffimilitude, therefore, will be pre¬ 
fent with the one, according to which others will be diffimiiars to it. It ap¬ 
pears lo. But if a diffimilitude with refpeft to other things belongs to it, muft: 
not fimilitude to itfclf be prefent with it r How ? If there be a diffimilitude 
of the one with rclpedt to the one, difcourfe would not take place about a 
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thing of this kind as of the one ; nor would the hypothefis be about the one, 
but about fomething different from the one. Entirely fo. But it ought not. 
Certainly not. There ought, therefore, to be a fimilitude of the one with 
refpeft to itfelf. There ought. But neither is the one equal to others. For, 
if it were equal, it would according to equality be fimilar to them ; but both 
thefe are impoffible, fince the one is not. Impoffible. But fince it is not 
equal to others, is it not neceffary that others alio fhould not be equal to it ? 
It is neceffary. But are not things which arc not equal unequal ? Certainly. 
And are not unequals unequal to that which is unequal? How fhould they 
not? The one, therefore, will participate of inequality, according to which 
others will be unequal to it. It will participate. But magnitude and par¬ 
vitude belong to inequality. They do. Do magnitude and parvitude, there¬ 
fore, belong to a one of this kind ? It appears they do. But magnitude and 
parvitude are always feparated from each other. Entirely fo. Something, 
therefore, always fubfifts between them. Certainly. Can you aflign any 
thing elfe between thefe, except equality ? Nothing elfe. With whatever, 
therefore, there is magnitude and parvitude, with this equality alfo is pre- 
fent, fublifting as a medium between thefe. It appears fo. But to the one 
which is not, equality, magnitude, and parvitude, as it appears, belong. So 
it feems. But it ought likewife, in a certain refpeft, to participate of effence. 
How fo ? Ought it to poffefs the properties which we have already de- 
feribed ? for, unlefs this is the cafe, we fhall not fpeak the truth when we fay 
the one is not ; but if this is true, it is evident that we have afferted things 
which have a fubfifteuce : is it not fo ? It is. But fince we aflert that we 
fpeak truly, it is likewife neceffary to affert that we fpeak of things which 
exift. It is neceffary. The one, therefore, which is not, as it appears, is ; 
for if it is not, while not being ', but remits fomething of being in order 
to not being, it will immediately become being. Entirely fo. It ought, 
therefore, to have, as the bond of not to be, to be that which is not *, if it is 
about not to be: juft as being ought to have as a bond not to be that which is 

‘ The original is «o1 on: pm or, and this is literally is nit non-being. But the meaning of this 
difficult paflage is as follows : Any remirtion of being is attended with non-being, which is the fame 
with is not ; and if any thing of is be taken away, is not is immediately introduced, and fo it will 
immediately become is not non-being, that is, it is being. 

a For between pm caicu and ntou ov, stmt ptn 01 muft fubEft as a medium. 
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net ', that it may be perfectly that which is. For thus, in a moll eminent 
degree, being will be and non-icing will not be : being participating of eficnce, 
in order that it may be being ; but of non-effence in order that it may obtain 
to be non-being, if it is about perfectly to be: but non-being participating of 
non-ejfence, in order that it may not be that which is not being ; but partici¬ 
pating of c{fence, in order that it may obtain to be non-being , if it is to be 
perfectly that which is not. Moll truly fo. Since, therefore, non-being is 
prefent with being, and being with non-being, is it not necelfary that the one 
alfo, fince it is not, lhould participate of being, in order that k may not be? 
It is nece{fary. Effence, therefore, will appear with the one, if it is not. 
So it feems. And tmi-ejfence, fince it is not. How lhould k not ? Can 
any thing, therefore, which is affe&ed in a certain manner, be not lo affe&ed 
when not changed from this habit? It cannot. Every thing, therefore, 
fignifies a certain mutation, which is affefled and again not affe&ed in fome 
particular manner. IIow lhould it not ? Is mutation a motion, or what 
e!fe do we call it ? It is a motion. But has not the one appeared to be both 
being and non-being ? Certainly. It has appeared, therefore, to be thus and 
not thus affefted. It has. The one, therefore, which is non-being appears to 
be moved, fince it polfelfes a mutation from being into non-being. It appears 
lb. But if it be no where among beings, as it is not in confequenee of not 
being, it cannot pafs elfewhere. For how can it ? It will not, therefore, 
be moved by tranfition. , It will not. Neither will it revolve in fame: for 
it will never touch fame, fince fame is being. But it is impolfible that non- 
being can refide in any being. Impolfible. The one , therefore, which is not, 
cannot revolve in that in which it is not. It cannot. Neither will the one 
be altered from itfelf, either into being or non-being: for our difeourfe would 
no longer be concerning the one, if it was altered from itfelf, but concern¬ 
ing fomething different from this one. Right. But if it is neither altered, nor 
revolves in fame, nor fuffers tranfition, is there any way in which it can be 
moved ? How lhould there ? But that which is immovable mull necellarily 

1 So to fin ov jJ-s tivai is the medium between to aval ov and to fin avai ov : for to fin aval fiv 1 is the 
fame as to ttvai, and connects with to aval or; and to fin ov with to fin aval ov. Thompfon had not 
the lead glimpfe of this meaning, as may be fecn from his verfion. 
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be at reft; and that which is at reft muft abide or ftand ftill. It is neceflary. 
The one which is not, therefore, as it appears, both abides and is moved. It 
appears fo. But if it be moved, there is a great neceflity that it ftiould be 
altered ; for, fo far as any thing is moved, it is no longer afFcded in the fame 
manner as before, but differently. There is fo. The one, therefore, fince 
it is moved, is alfo altered. Certainly. But as again it is in no refpeft 
moved, it will be in no refpeft altered. It will not. So far, therefore, as 
the one which is not is moved, it is altered ; but fo far as it is not moved it is 
not altered. Certainly not. The one, therefore, which is not, is both altered 
and not altered. It appears fo. But is it not neceflary that when any thing 
is altered it ftiould become different from what it was before, and fliould 
fuffer a diffolution of its former habit; but that a nature which is not altered 
ftiould neither be generated nor diflfolved ? It is neceflary. The one, there¬ 
fore, which is not, through being altered, will be generated and diffolved ; 
but at the fame time, from its not fuffering alteration, will not be fubjeft to 
either generation or corruption. And thus the one which is not will be gene¬ 
rated and diffolved, and will neither be generated nor diffolved. It will not. 

. But let us again return to the beginning, and fee whether thefe things 
will appear to us in our fubfequent difcuflion as they do now, or otherwife. 
It is neceflary, indeed, fo to do. Have we not already related, if the one 
is not, what ought to happen concerning it ? Certainly. But when we fay 
it is not, do we fignify any thing elfe than the abfence of effence from that 
which we iay is not ? Nothing elfe. Whether, therefore, when we fay 
that any thing is not, do we fay that in a certain refpecft it is not, and-that 
in a certain refpe£t it is ? Or does the term is not Amply fignify that it is 
in no refped any where, and that it does not any how participate of effence, 
fince it is not ? It fignifies, indeed, moft Amply. Neither therefore can that 
which is not be, nor in any other refpeft participate of effence. It cannot. 
But is to be generated and corrupted any thing elfe titan for this to receive 
eflence and for that to lofe effence ? It is nothing elfe. That therefore 
with which nothing of eflence is prefent, can neither receive nor lofe it. 
How- can it ? The one, therefore, fince it in no refpecl is, can neither pof. 
fefs, nor lofe, nor receive effence, in any manner whatever. It is proper 
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it fhould be fo. The one which is not , will neither therefore be corrupted 
nor generated, fmee it in no refpedt participates of effence. It does not 
appear that it will. Neither, therefore, will it be in any refpedl altered; 
for if it luffered this paffion it would be generated and corrupted. True. 
But if it is not altered, is it not alfo neceffary that it fhould not be moveid ? 
It is neceffary. But that which in no refpect is, we have likewife aliened, 
cannot Hand Hill ; for that which Hands ought always to be in a certain 
fame ? How fhould it not ? And thus we mult aflert that non-being neither 
at any time Hands nor is moved. For indeed it does not. But likewife 
nothing of beings is prefent with it; for this, through participating of being, 
would participate of effence. It is evident. Neither magnitude, therefore, 
nor parvitude, nor equality, belongs to it. Certainly not. Neither will 
fimilitude or diverfity, cither with refped to itfelf or others, be prefent with 
it. It does not appear that they will. But what, can other things be in any 
refpedl prefent with it, if nothing ought to be prefent with it? They cannot. 
Neither, therefore, are fimilars nor dilfimilars, nor fame nor different, dif¬ 
ferent from it. They are not. But what, can any thing be alferted of it, 
or be with it, or can it be any certain thing, or this, or belong to this, or 
that, or be with fome other thing, or be formerly, or hereafter, or now— 
or can fcience, or opinion, or fenfe, or difeourfe, or a name, or any thing 
elfe belonging to beings, fubfiH about that which is not ? There cannot. 
The one therefore which is,not, will not in any relpefl fubfift any where. 
So indeed it appears. 

But let us again declare if the one is not, what other things ought to fuffer. 
Let us. But in a certain refpeft others ought to fubfift; for, unlefs others 
have a being, we cannot difeourfe concerning them. True. But if dif¬ 
eourfe is about others, others will be different : or do you not call others and 
different the fame ? I do. But do we not fay that different is different from 
different, and other is other than another ? Certainly. With refpedb to 
others, therefore, if they are about to be others, there is fomething than 
which they will be others. It is necelfary. But what will this be? For 
they will not be different from the one, fince it is not. They will not. They 
are different therefore from each other; for this alone remains to them, or 
to be different from nothing. Right. According to multitudes, therefore, 
4 each 
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each is different from each ; for they cannot be different according to 
the one, fmce the one is not. But each mafs of thefe, as it appears, is infi¬ 
nite in multitude. And though any one ffiould affume that which appears 
to be the leaff, like a dream in fleep, on a fudden, inftead of that which 
feemed to be one, many would rife to the view; and inftead of that which 
is fmalleft, a quantity perfectly great with refpeCt to the multitude diftri- 
buted from it. Moft right. But among thefe mafies or heaps, others will 
be mutually different from one another, if they are others and the one is not. 
Eminently lb. Will there not then be many heaps, each of which will 
appear to be one, but is not (o fmce the one is not ? There will fo. There 
will likewife appear to be a number of thefe, if each of thefe which are 
many is one. Entirely fo. But the even and odd which are among them 
will not have a true appearance, fmce the one will not have a being. They 
will not. But likewife that which is fmalleft, as we have faid, will appear 
to be with them; but this minimum will feem to be many things and 
great, with refpecl to each of the things which are many and fmall. How 
fhould it not ? And every fmall heap will feem in the eye of opinion to be 
equal to many fmall heaps: for it will not appear to pafs from a greater 
into a leffer quantity, before it feems to arrive at fomething between.; and 
this will be a phantafm of equality. It is likely to be fo. Will it not 
alfo appear to be bounded with refpeCt to another heap, itfelf withrefpcCt 
to itfelf, at the fame time neither having a beginning, nor middle, nor end? 
How fo ? Becaufe, when any one apprehends by the dianoetic power fome one 
of thefe prior to the beginning, another beginning will always appear, and after 
the end another end will always be left behind : but in the middle there will 
always be other things more inward than.the middle; and fmaller, becaufe 
each of them cannot receive- one, fmce.tl/e one is not. This is moft true. 
But every thing which any one may apprehend by the dianoetic power, muft I 
think be broken to pieces and diftributed ; for the bulk will in a certain refpedt 
be apprehended without the one. Entirely fo. But will not fuch a heap, to him 
who beholds it afar off and with a dull eye, neceffatily appear to be one : but 
to him who with an intellectual eye furveys it near and acutely, will not 
each appear to be infinite in multitude, fmce it is deprived of the one, becaufe 
it has no fubfiftence ? It is neceffary it fhould be fo in the higheft,degree. 

5 Each, 
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Each, therefore, of other things ought to appear infinite and bounded, and 
one and many, if the one is not, and other things befides the one have a fub¬ 
fiftence. It ought to be fo. Will they, therefore, appear to be fimilars and 
diflimilars ? But how ? Since to him who beholds others at a diftance, in¬ 
volved as it were in fhadow, they all appear to be one, they will feem to 
luffer fame and to be fimilar. Entirely fo. But to him who approaches 
nearer they will appear to be many and different, and different from and 
diffimilar to themfelves, through the phantafm of diverftty. It is fo. The 
heaps, therefore, will neccflarily appear to be fimilar and diffimilar to them¬ 
felves, and to each other. Entirely fo. Will they not alfo be the fame and 
different from each other, and in contact with, and feparate from, them¬ 
felves, and moved with all poffible motions, and every way abiding: like- 
wife generated and corrupted, and neither of thefe, and all of this kind, 
which may be eafily enumerated, if, though the one is not , the many have a 
fubfiftence? All this is mod true. 

Once more, therefore, returning again to the beginning, let us relate what 
ought to happen to things different from the one, if the one is not. Let us 
relate. Does it not, therefore, follow that others are not the one? How 
fhould it not be fo ? Nor yet are they many ; for, in the many, the one alfo 
would be inherent. For, if none of thefe is one, all are nothing ; fo that nei¬ 
ther can there be many. True. The one, therefore, not being inherent in 
others, others are neither many nor one. They are not. Nor will they ap¬ 
pear either to be one or many. Why not? Becaufe others cannot in any 
refpedt have any communication with things which are not, nor can any 
thing of non-beings be prefent with others ; for no part fubfifts with non¬ 
beings. True. Neither, therefore, is there any opinion of that which is 
not, inherent in others, nor any phantafm ; nor can that which is not become 
in any refpeft the fubjedt of opinion to others. It cannot. The one, there¬ 
fore, if it is not, cannot by opinion be conceived to be any certain one of 
others, nor yet many ; for it is impoflible to form an opinion of many with¬ 
out the one. It is impoflible. If the one, therefore, is not, neither have others 
any fubfiftence; nor can the one or the many be conceived by opinion. It 
does not appear that they can. Neither, therefore, do fimilars nor diflimilars 
fubfift. They do not. Nor fame nor different, nor things in contafl, nor 
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fuch as are feparate from each other, nor other things, fuch as we have al¬ 
ready difcuffed, as appearing to fubfift ; for no particular of tbcfe will have 
any exiftence, nor will others appear to be, if the one is not. True. If we 
lhould, therefore, fummarily fay, that if the one is not, nothing is, will not 
our affertion be right ? Entirely fo. Let this then be aflerted by us, and this 
alfo: that whether the one is or is not, both itfelf, as it appears, and others, 
both with refpefl: to themfelves and to each other, are entirely all things, 
and at the fame time are not all, and appear to be, and at the fame time do 
not appear. It is moft true. 


THE END OF THE PARMENIDES. 
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The following is the preface of Proclus * to this dialogue, as preferved in 
the Greek Scholia on Plato, publifhed by Ruhnkenius. “ Plato not only calls 
a certain man a Sophift, but alfo Love *, Pluto, and Jupiter, and fays that the 
fophiflicalart is all-beautiful; whence we may conjedture that the dialogue has 
a more noble fcope than it appears to poffefs. For, according to the great 
Jamblichus, its fcope is concerning the fublunary demiurgus 3 ; fince this 
Divinity is the fabricator of images, and the purifier of fouls, always fepa- 
rating them from contrary reafons, being a tranfmuter, and a mercenary 
hunter of rich young men. While he receives fouls coming from on high 
replete with productive principles, he takes from them a reward, viz. the 
fabrication of animals, in fuch a way as is accommodated to the nature of 
mortals. This Deity gives himlelf to non-being, becaufe he fabricates ma¬ 
terial beings, and embraces matter,—a thing which is truly falfe. At the 
fame time, however, he looks to true being. He is alfo many-headed, hurl¬ 
ing forth many offences and lives, through which he furnifhes the variety of 
generation. The fame power is likewife a magician, in confequence of 
alluring fouls by natural reafons, fo that they are with difficulty divulfed 
from generation. For Love, alfo, and Nature, are called by fome magicians, 

■ Ficinus, who has given a verfion of this preface, aferibes it to Proclus, and doubtlefs from 
good authority. 

a This word is wanting in Ruhnkenius, and is fupplied from the verfion of Ficinus. 

3 Viz. Pluto. 
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.on account of the fympatliy and antipathy in things which have a natural 
l'ubfiftence. No-.v, therefore, Plato withes to inftrud us in an all-various 
fophift. For a philofopher is a fophift, as imitating the ccleftial and alfo the 
l'ublunary demiurgus : for the divilive art imitates the progreffion of things 
from the one, and the fublunary the celeftial demiurgus ; and on this account 
he is a fophift:. A fophift alfo among men is fo called, becaufe he imitates 
great things: and hence Plato denominates the fophift many-headed. The 
Elean gueft is analogous to the fuperceleftial and exempt father of the arti¬ 
ficers of things, but his hearers to demiurgic intelledions, one of thefe being 
analogous to the intelledion of Jupiter, and the other to angelic intelligence, 
as being Mercurial and geometrical. And becaufe fabrication proceeds from 
the impeifed to the perfed, on this account the Elean gueft firft converfes 
•with Theodorus, and afterwards converts himfelf to Socrates in particular 
Thus far Proclus. 

Plato in this dialogue prefents us with fix definitions of a fophift ; but as 
definition cannot be obtained without divifion, for the latter is the principle 
of the former, hence he divides the genus of the fophift by its proper differ¬ 
ences, from which, in conjundion with genus, fpecies is compofed and de- 

1 I give the original of this fragment of Proclus for the fake of the learned Platonical reader, 
who may not have thefe Greek Scholia in his pofleflion : for, to a genuine Platonift, every thing 
written by Proclus mud be invaluable. ’On ooQkttw xahsi o nxarwv xai tov . . . . (fupple Epura) xat 
tov Aidrjv, xai rov Ai a, xat orayxaMv Xsyet sivat rw <roq>urnxi\v rsxwv' o9sv utt ovox^sv, bn y\aQupurspou crxo- 
vrov tx,£Tcu o 3iahoyos- Ecrn yap Kara rov (xsyav Ia/iCxi^ov axonoi vuv wept rou uoro ashnvm diyxioupyou. 'Ouros 
yap ei&oAooroiOf, xat xadaprns sJ ,y X <av > ivavnuv hoyav an X u P l £ av » (xsTaG^nrixos, xai vsuv tt^ouxiuv tp/JitrOos Su- 
fsurvS) x a S uirooexopwos nXvpsiS Xoyav uvaQtv merits, xai pwrQcv XxfxGavuv Trap' auruv, mv {uotcoiov tjjv 
xxtx A oyov ruv Svurwv. 'Outqs sv3s3trai ra /xri ovri, rx svvXx Sr./xioupyuv, xxi ro as aXr,Gas ^rj$oS arnx- 
£cfAivos-> rtv i/Xvv. BAf7T£» & ns to ovras ov. Ouros £<rnv o TroXvxtQxXos, rroxxas curias (aas TrpoGtGxri- 
fABVos, 3i’ uv xaracrxsua^si r*jv rroixiXtav ms ysvireiaf. O cT auros xou yo*i, us Sf Xyuv rag toij Qvnxois 

Aoj'oif, as JWa7ro<r7ra<TT£df t%fnr utto ms ymreuf. Kai yap b tpus yor.s, xxi b puenff uro tivuv yixyos 
X£xA«t«» 3ix rxs truy-ira^sixs xxi avrnrxQtixs ruv (putrsi. Nov ouv rov 7rxvro3x7rov croQicrrnv fSouXsrxi 3i- 
ixrxsiv. Kai yap xxt o fiXocro^oj <xo<pirms* uf jUiju.oyju.ivoj rov n oupaviov fapuoupyev xai rov ysvscnoupyov. 
Kai b tiiaipsnxn (xipsirai rvv airo rov evos ruv ovrav irpootiov, xai o ysvsnoupyos rov oupaviov 3n/Aioupyov. 3io xai 
cotyicmt, xai auros 3e o coepirms avdpairos av 3ia ro ra psyaXa /jii/xsicrOai, <roQi<rr*f xaXtirai' bOsv xai rov cro- 
fnarnv 7roXuxttpaXov sipnxsv. O 3V |evoj sis runov rou rrarpos ruv 3v/j.ioupyovruv voehxOu incspoupavios xai s$npx- 
fievog’ oi Je axpoarai tig ras 3npuoupyixas vowsis> o fisv us t»jv rou Aioj, o 3s sis rnv ayytXixvw, us Ep/xaixo{ xai 
•ysu/jtsrpixos- Kai ensi b fafiioupyia sx rou anhous sis ro rstetov, 3ta rouro npurov o iivos ra ®so3apu <ruy- 
yivsrai' lira 3i tmarpo^ris ra 3tia (lege ihu) Xuxparei. 
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fined. He alfo (hows, conformably to what is delivered in the Parmenides, 
that being is fubordinate to the one ; and enumerates five genera of being, viz. 
ejfence, fame, and different, permanency and motion. He likewife teaches us 
that true efience belongs to incorporeal, and imaginable to corporeal na¬ 
tures; and is indignant with thofe who deny that there are forms fuperior 
to fenfibles, and alfo with thofe who contend that all things are either alone 
permanent, or alone in motion. Befides all this, he diiputes concerning 
fcience and opinion, true and falfe diicourfe, verb and noun, fo far as they 
appear to pertain to the difcuflion of being. He likewife obferves, that the 
fophill is concealed from our view, becaufe he is involved in the darknefs of 
non-entity, and that a philofopher alfo is not eafily difcerned on account of 
the fplendor of being with which he is furrounded: “ for the eyes of vul¬ 
gar fouls (fays he) are unable to fupport the view of that which is divine.” 

In order, however, to underftand the mod abftrufe part of this dialogue, it 
is necefiary to refer the reader to our copious Notes and Introduction to the 
Parmenides : for he whofe mental eye has gained a glimpfe of the ineffable 
light of fuperejfential unity, will more eafily perceive the fplendors of being. 

I only add, that Plato in this dialogue has given a moft beautiful fpecimen 
of that part of his dialectic 1 called divifion; a branch of the matter fcience 
in which he and the moft illuftrious of his difciples were eminently (killed, 
and by which they were enabled to difcover all the connecting media in the 
vaft feries of being, and to afcend from that which is laft in the univerfe to 
the ineffable principle of all things. 

1 For an ample account of this matter fcience fee the Introduction to the Parmenides. 
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THEODOR US, 
SOCRATES, 


THE DIALOGUE. 

I An ELEAN GUEST, or Stkangeb, 
1 And THEiETETUS. 


W E are come, Socrates, according to our agreement yefterday, as good 
manners require, and have brought with us this gueft, who is an Elean by 
birth, but very different from the affociates of Parmenides and Zeno: he 
is however a great phiiofbpher. 

Soc. Perhaps, therefore, Theodorus, according to the afiertion of Homer 
you are conducing a certain God, and not a ftranger. For he fays, that 
both other Gods, and efpecially the hofpitable deity, are converfant with 
men who participate of juft fliame, and that they infpeft the infolent and 
the equitable conduit of men. So that perhaps he who now follows you, 
is one of the natures fuperior to man, who attends you in order to behold 
and confute us who difpute badly, as being himfelf a certain reprehending 
God. 

Theo. This is not the manner of this gueft, Socrates, but he is more 
modeft than thofe that are ftudious of contention. And he appears to me, 
as being a man, not to be a God, but to be divine : for fo I denominate all 
philofophers. 

* Odyff. lib. vii. ver. 48;, &c. See the Apology for the Fables of Homer, vol. i. p. 163 of this 
work. It is well obferved by the Greek Scholiaft on this place, that Socrates now, confidently 
with what he aflerts in the Republic, reprobates thefe verfes of Homer, but in a milder manner, 
in conference of becoming an aSociate with the Elean gueft. 
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Soc. And you do well in calling them fo, my friend. But indeed the 
genus of philofophers is not much more eafily diftinguilhed, as I may (ay, 
than that of divinity. For thofe who are not fidtitioufly but truly phi— 
lofophers, appear through the ignorance of others to be of an all-various 
nature, while they wander about cities, and behold from on high the life of 
inferior natures. And to fome they appear to deferve no honour, but by 
others they are confidered as worthy of all honour. And fometimes they 
appear to be politicians, but at other times Sophifts ; and fometimes, in 
the opinion of certain perfons, they are confidered to be perfe&ly infane. 
1 would gladly, therefore, inquire of this our gueft, if agreeable to him, 
what his familiars the Eleans think of thefe things, and how they denomi¬ 
nate them. 

Theo. What things do you mean, Socrates ? 

Soc. The fophift, politician, and philofopher. 

Theo. What, and of what kind, is the doubt about thefe, which you 
would wifh to have diflolved ? 

Soc. This: Whether they denominate all thefe, one or two. Or 
as there are three names, whether they alfo make a diftribution into three 
genera, and afcribe the refpedtive names to the refpedtive genera. 

Theo. But I think that he will not envioufly refufe to dilculs thefe 
things. Or how (hall we (ay, gueft ? 

Guest. In this manner, Theodorus. For I (hall not envioufly refufe, 
nor is it difficult to inform you, that they think thefe are three genera: 
but to define clearly what each of them is, is not a fmall nor an eafy work. 

Theo. You have perhaps, Socrates, fallen upon queftions fimilar to thofe 
which we were aiking this our gueft before we came hither. But he then 
gave us the fame anfwers as he juft now gave you : for he faid, that he 
had fufficiently heard, and did not forget them. 

Soc. You ought, therefore, to gratify us, O gueft, with refpedl to our 
firft queftion : But tell us thus much, whether you are accuftomed to dif- 
cufs by yourfelf in a long difeourfe, that which you wifti to evince, or by 
interrogations, which I once heard Parmenides employing, and at the feme 
time delivering all-beautiful arguments, I being then a young and he a very 
elderly man. 

Guest. If any one anfwers, Socrates, without difficulty, and in a placid 

manner 
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manlier, it is more eafy to difcourfe with fuch a one by interrogating; but 
if not, it is better to difcourfe by onefelf. 

Soc. You are at liberty, therefore, to choofe whichever of thefe you 
jpleafe: for we fhall all of us obey you without relu&ance. But I would 
advife you to choofe fome young man for this purpofe, either Theaetetus 
here, or any other that you may think proper. 

Guest. I am afhamed, Socrates, that, converfing with you now for the 
fir ft time, I have not given word for word, but, making a long difcourfe 
either by myfelf or to another, I have adted as if I had been framing a 
demonftration. For in reality no one fhould expeCt that the prefeut 
queftion can be folved with the greateft facility : for it requires a very long 
difcuffion. On the contrary, not to gratify you, and thofe that are now 
affembled, efpecially fince you have afked in fo modeft a manner; would, as- 
it appears to me, be inhofpitable and ruftic ; fince, from what I have before 
faid, and from what you have now urged me to do, 1 (hall have Theaetetus 
here as my affociate in the difcuffion. 

The.*. By thus acting indeed, O gueft, as Socrates fays, you will gratify 
all of us. 

Guest. It appears then,Theaetetus, that nothing further muft be laid againft 
thefe tilings. And as it feems, after this, I muft addrefs myfelf to you.. 
But if being weary through the length of the difcourfe you fhould become 
indignant, do not blame me, but thefe your companions, as the caufe of this. 

The*;. I am far from thinking that this will be the cafe : but if a. thing of 
this kind fhould take place, then we can call upon the namefake of Socrates 
here, who is of the fame age with me, and is my affociate in gymnaftic 
exercifes, and who is not unaccuftomed to accomplifh many laborious things 
in conjunction with me; 

Guest. You {peak well. Deliberate, therefore, about thefe things by 
yourfelf, in the courfe of the deputation : but now confider in common with 
me, beginning in the firft place (as it appears to me) from the fophift; 
and let us evince by our difcourfe what he is.. For now both you and I 
have only the name in common refpeCting this thing: but perhaps each of 
us thinks differently as to the thing denominated. But it is always requifite 
refpeCting every thing, rather to confent through reafons to the thing ifelf, 
than to the name alone without reafon. However, with refpedt to the tribe 
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which we now take upon us to invcftigate, it is by no means eafy to appre¬ 
hend what a fophift is. It appears however to all men, and is an antient 
opinion, that whoever wifhes to labour through great things well, Ihould 
exercife himfelf in fuch as are fmall and more eafy, before he attempts fuch 
as are the greateft. Now, therefore, as we are of opinion that the genus 
of a fophift is difficult to inveftigate, I would advife, Thesetetus, that we 
Ihould firft of all confider the method of this inveftigation, in fomething 
more eafy: unlefs you are able to fhow a more expeditious way. 

The.®. But I am not able. 

Guest. Are you willing, therefore, that, adducing a vile thing, we Ihould 
eftablilh it as a paradigm of a greater thing ? 

The®. Yes. 

Guest. But what if we propofe a thing well known, and of a trifling 
nature, but which will contribute as well as any thing to the apprebenfion 
of greater things ? as for inftance a filherman. Is he not known to every 
one ? and is it not likewife certain, that he does not deferve much ferious 
confideration ? 

The®. It is fo. 

Guest. Yet I fulped he will furnilh us with a method, and reafoning 
procefs, not unadapted to our defign. 

The®. In this cafe, therefore, it will be well. 

Guest. Come then, let us begin from this: and inform me, whether 
we Ihould confider a filherman, as one endued with art, or as without art, 
but pofteffing another power. 

The®. We mu ft by no means confider him as without art. 

Guest. But there are nearly two fpecies of all arts. 

The®. How fo ? 

Guest. Agriculture, and the care refpeding every mortal body, together 
with that pertaining to every thing compofite and plaftic, which we deno¬ 
minate an utenfil, and in conjundion with thefe the imitative power, aH 
which may be juftly called by one name. 

The®. How fo ? and by what name ? 

Guest. When any one afterwards leads into exiftence that which was 
not before, then we fay that he who leads makes, aud that the thing led is 
made. 
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The®. Right. 

Guest. But all the particulars which we juft now mentioned poflefs a 
power adapted to this. 

The.®. They do. 

Guest. In a luminary way, therefore, we ftiall denominate them effeQive. 

The,®. Be it fo. 

Guest. But after this, the whole fpecies of difcipline and knowledge, 
together with the fpecies of gain, conteft and hunting, may be called a 
certain art of acquiring, fince no one of thefe fabricates any thing, but pro¬ 
cures things which are and have been, partly fubjedling them to its power 
by words and addons, and partly conceding them to thofe by whom they are 
received. 

The®. They may be fo called : for it is proper. 

Guest. Since all arts, therefore, confift either in acquiring or in effe&ing, 
in which of thefe, Theaetetus, fhall we place the art of fifhing ? 

The®. Doubtlefs in the art of acquiring. 

Guest. But are there not two fpecies of the art of acquiring ? the one 
being a commutation between thofe that are willing, through gifts, buying, 
and wages ? But the other will be a mancipation, effedted either by deeds 
or words. 

The®. It appears this muft be the cafe, from what has been faid. 

Guest. But what ? Muft not mancipation alfo receive a twofold divifion ? 

The®. After what manner ? 

Guest. The one being apparent, and wholly agoniftic; but the other 
being occult, and wholly confilting in hunting. 

The®. Yes. 

Guest. It is likewife abfurd, not to give hunting a twofold divifion. 

The®. Inform me how. 

Guest. One member of the divifion confifts of the inanimate, and the 
other of the animated kind. 

The®. Undoubtedly : for there are both thefe. 

Guest. How, indeed, is it poflible there fhouldnot? And it is requifite 
that we fhould leave the hunting of inanimate things without a name, 
and that we fhould likewife difmifs the confideration of certain parts of 
the art offwimming, and other trifling things of this kind; and denominate 

the 
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the other part, which is the hunting of animated natures, the hunting of 
animals. 

The.*. Be it fo. 

Guest. But is it not juftly faid, that there is a twofold fpecies of the 
hunting of animals ? one being the hunting of the pedeflrian kind, which 
is diflinguifhed by many fpecies and names, but the other of every fwimming 
animal, and which is denominated hunting in water ? 

The*. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But of the fwimming divifion, we fee that one kind cuts the air 
with wings, and that the other is aquatic. 

The*. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But all the hunting of the winged tribe is called fowling. 

The*. It is fo. 

Guest. But nearly that of all the aquatic tribe, fifhing. 

The*. Yes. 

Guest. But what ? Muft we not divide this hunting into two greateft 
parts ? 

The*. What are thefe parts? 

Guest. According to which we either fifh with nets, or by percuffion. 

The*. How do you fay ? And how do you divide each ? 

Guest. That every thing which on all fides enclofing reltrains any thing 
for the fake of impediment, is fitly denominated a net. 

The*. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But do you call a bow-net, di&uon *, a fnare, and a calling-net* 
any thing elfe than nets ? 

The*. Nothing elfe. 

Guest. We mull fay, therefore, that this hunting with nets is a part of 
fifhing, or fomething of this kind. 

The*. We mufl. 

Guest. But that which is accomplifhed with hooks and darts, by per¬ 
cuflion, and which is different from the other kind of fifhing, it will be 
proper that we fhould now call by one word, percutient-hunting, unlefs you, 
The*tetus, have any thing better to fay. 

* The di/Irnn was a larger and wider kind of net. 

2 e 2 The*. 
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The®. Let us pay no attention to the name : for this is fufficient. 

Guest. Of percutient-hunting, therefore, one kind is I think nodturnal, 
being effedted by the light of (ire ; and on this account it happens to be 
called igniferous. 

THEiE. Entirely lb. 

Guest. But the other kind is diurnal, and is effedted with tridents hooked 
on the extremities of rods ; the whole of this being aduncous fifhing. 

The®. It is indeed fo called. 

Guest. Of aduncous-percutient-fifhing, therefore, that kind which is 
effedted by darting the tridents into the water from on high, is I think 
called by fome tridental fifhing. 

The®. So certain perfons fay. 

Guest. Only one fpecies then, as I may lay, remains. 

The®. What is that? 

Guest. A percuffion contrary to this, effected indeed with a hook, but 
not cafually ftriking any part of the body, as in fifhing with tridents, but 
piercing only the head and mouth of the fi(h, and drawing it upwards with 
rods and reeds. By what name, Thesetetus, lhall we fay this ought to be 
called ? 

The®. By that of aduncous fifhing with rods: and we now appear to 
have accomplilhed that which we propofed to difcufs. 

Guest. Now, therefore, you and I have not only accorded in giving a 
name to fifhing, but we have likewife fufficiently explained the manner in 
w.hich it is conducted. For, of the whole art, one half we faid confided in 
acquiring; and the half of this in manual fubjugation ; and again the half 
of this in hunting. Likewife that the half of hunting confided in the cap¬ 
ture of animals ; and that the half of the capture of animals was hunting in 
water. That again, of hunting in water, the downward divifion of the whole 
was fifhing ; that the half of fifhing was percutient; that the half of percutient 
filhing was performed with a hook : and ladly, that the half of this confided 
in drawing that which is downwards upwards; and that, thence deriving its 
name, it is called aduncous fifhing with rods. 

The®. This, therefore, has been in every refpedt fufficiently fhown. 

Guest. Come then, let us endeavour according to this paradigm to 
difcover what a fopbid is. 
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The.®. By all means. 

Guest. And this indeed was the firft object of inquiry in the example 
juft adduced, whether a fifherman is to be confidered as a rude character, or 
as one endued with a certain art. 

The.®. It was. 

Guest. And now, Theaetetus, (hall we call a fophift a rude character, or 
one in every refpedt ikilful ? 

The®. We muft by no means call him a rude character. For I under- 
ftand what you fay, that he who is fo called ought not to be unfkilful, but 
endued with a certain art. 

Guest. But with what art ought we to confider him endued ? 

The®. I alk you the fame queftion. 

Guest. By the Gods, then, are we ignorant that one of thefe men is 
allied to the other? 

The®. Which men? 

Guest. The filherman and the fophift. 

The®. In what refpeCt are they allied ? 

Guest. Both of them appear to me to be hunters. 

The®. Of what is this latter character a hunter ? for we have fpoken 
of the other. 

Guest. We divided the whole of hunting into the fwimming and the 
pedeftrian. 

The®. We did. 

Guest. And we difcuffed, indeed, the particulars refpeCting the fwim¬ 
ming part of aquatic natures; but we omitted the pedeftrian divifion, and 
faid that it was multiform. 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Thus far, therefore, the fophift and the fifherman equally proceed 
from the art of acquiring. 

The®. They appear fo indeed. 

Guest. Some however, abandoning the hunting of land animals, betake 
themfelves to the fea, to rivers and lakes, and hunt animals in thefe. 

The®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But fome fubjugate animals on the earth, and in rivers, as in 
meadows abounding with riches and youthfulnefs. 


The®. 
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The®. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Of pedeftrian hunting there are two greateft parts. 

The®. Of what kind is each of thefe parts ? 

Guest. One is the hunting of tame, and the other of favage animals. 

The®. Is there any hunting then of tame animals? 

Guest. Either man is a tame animal, (adopt what I fay as you pleafe,) 
or no animal is tame ; or fome other animal is tame, hut man is a lavage 
animal: or you may fay that man indeed is a tame animal, but you may 
think that there is no hunting of men. Adopt whichever of thefe divifious 
is moil agreeable to you. 

The®. But I think, O gueft, that we are a tame animal, and I lay that 
there is a hunting of men. 

Guest. We mull fay then that there is al<o a twofold hunting of tame 
animals. 

The.®. Howfo? 

Guest. By defining praedatory hunting, that which reduces into bondage, 
and tyrannic hunting, to be all of them violent hunting. 

Theje. Well defined. 

Guest. But that which pertains to judicial cafes, popular harangues, 
and difeourfe, may fummarily be called a certain art of perfuafion. 

The.®. Right. 

Guest. But of this art of perfuafion we fay there are two kinds. 

Theje. What are they ? 

Guest. One of them is private, and the other public. 

The®. There are thefe two fpecies. 

Guest. Again, with relpeft to the hunting of private perfuafion, one kind 
is effected by wages, and another by gifts. 

Theje. I do not underftand you. 

Guest. It feems you have never attended to the hunting of lovers. 

Theje. In what refped ? 

Guest. In this, that befides other things they bellow gifts on thofe they 
have caught. 

The.®. You fpeak mod true. 

Guest. Let this then be a fpecies of the amatory art. 

The.®. By all means. 
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Gubst. But with refpedt to that fpecies of the hunting of perfuaflon which 
is effe&ed by wages, that part of it which converfes with others through 
favour, and entiiely procures enchantments through pleafure, that it may 
thence alone receive aliment as its reward, this I think we all of us call 
adulation, or a certain art adminiftering to pleafure. 

The®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But another part of it profeffes to converfe for the fake of virtue, 
and requires money for its reward. Ought not this part, therefore, to be 
called by another name ? 

The*. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Endeavour to tell me this name. 

The®. It is evident. For we appear to me to have found a fophift; and 
I think this name is adapted to this other part of the objeft of our invefti- 
gation. 

Guest. According to the prefent reafoning, as it feems, Theaetetus, the 
profeffion of a fophiil mu ft be called an art, fervile, fubjugating, and vena- 
tic; hunting pedeftrian, terrcflrial, and tame animals; or, in other words, 
privately bringing men into captivity for pecuniary rewards, and enfnaring 
rich and noble young men, through an opinion of erudition. 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Further ftill, let us confider as follows-For the object of our 
prefent inveftigation does not participate of a certain vile art, but of one 
various in the extreme. For, from what has been before faid, we may con¬ 
jecture that it does not belong to that kind of art which we juft now men¬ 
tioned, but to another kind. 

The®. What is that kind ? 

Guest. There were in a certain refpeCt two lpecies of the art of acquiring, 
the one confuting in hunting, and the other flowing from contracts. 

The®. There were. 

Guest. We fay, therefore, that there are two fpecies of contrafls, the 
one confiding in bellowing, and the other in buying and felling. 

The.®. There are fo. 

Guest. And again, we fay that the fpecies of contrafts which coufilts in 
buying and felling, muft receive a twofold divifion. 

The®. How ? 


Guest. 
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Guest. He who expofes his own works to fale may be called a feller of 
his own property ; but he who fells the works of others, an exchanger. 

The*. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But what ? Is not that exchange which takes place in the fame 
city, and which is nearly the half of the whole of exchange, denominated 
cauponary ? 

The*. Yes, 

Guest. And is not the other half that which takes place by buying and 
felling in different cities, and which we call emporic ? 

The.*. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And do we not perceive, that of emporic exchange, one part per¬ 
tains to the nutriment of the body, and the other to the difcipline of the 
foul, exchanging erudition for money ? 

The*. How do you fay? 

Guest. That .part which pertains to the foul we are, perhaps, unac¬ 
quainted with: for the other part we uuderftand. 

The*. We do. 

Guest. But we fay that he who buys mufic in one city by learning, and 
fells it in another by teaching, and who adls in a fimilar manner with refpeft 
to painting, enchantment, and many other things pertaining to the foul, as 
well ferious as jocofe,—we fay that fuch a one traffics no lets than he who 
fells meats and drinks. 

The*. You fpeak mofttrue. 

•Guest. Will you not, therefore, fimilarly denominate him who wanders 
about different cities in order to exchange difciplines for mon^y ? 

The*. Very much fo. 

Guest. But of this merchandize pertaining to the foul, may not one part 
be mod juftly called demonftrative ; and may not the other part, though ridi¬ 
culous, yet, fince it is no lefs the felling of difciplines than the former, be 
called by a name which is the brother to that of felling ? 

The*. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But in this traffic of difciplines, he who fells the difciplines of 
other arts muft be called by a name different from him who fells the difci¬ 
plines of virtue. 

The*. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. 
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Guest. For he who fells the difciplines of other arts may be aptly called 
a feller of arts ; but confidcr by what name he ftioulj be called who fells the 
difciplines of virtue. 

The.®. By what other name can he be called without error, except that 
which is the objedl of our invcftigation at prefent, a fophift ? 

Guest. By no other. We may, therefore, now colledl as follows : that, 
by a fecond inveftigation, a fophift has appeared to us to be an exchanger, 4 
buyer and feller, a merchant refpedting dil'courles, and one who fells thq 
difciplines of virtue. 

The.®. Very much fo. 

Guest. In the third place, I think that you in like manner will call him 
a fophift, who being fettled in a city, partly buys and partly himfelf fabric 
cates difciplines, which he fells in order to procure the necelfaries of life. 

The®;. Why, indeed, fhould I not? 

Guest. You will, therefore, call him a fophift who is converfant in ac¬ 
quiring, who traffics, and fells either his own inventions, or thofe of others, 
about the difciplines of virtue. 

The®. Neceffarily fo. For it is requifite to affent to reafon. 

Guest. Let us ftill further confider, whether the genus which we are at 
prefent inveftigating is fimilar to a certain thing of this kind. 

The®. Of what kind? 

Guest. Of the art of acquiring, a certain part appeared to us to b$ 
agoniftic. 

The®. It did. 

Guest. It will not, therefore, be improper to give it a twofold divifion. 

The®. Inform me how vou divide it. 

Guest. One part is defenfive, and the other offenfive. 

The®. It is fo. 

Guest. Of the offenfive part, therefore, that which takes place when 
bodies fight againft bodies may be fitly called violence. 

The®. It may. 

Guest. But what elfe, Theretetus, can that which takes place when argu¬ 
ments oppofe arguments be called, except contention ? 

The®. Nothing clfe. 

Guest. But as to contentions, there mull be a twofold divifion. 
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The®. In what refpeCt ? 

Guest. For, fo far as contention takes place through employing prolix 
arguments againft prolix arguments in public concerning things juft and un¬ 
juft, it is judicial. 

The®. It is. 

Guest. But when it takes place in private, by a diftribution into minute 
parts, through queftion and anl’wcr, are we aepuftomed to call it any thing 
elfe than contradiction ? 

The®. Nothing elfe. 

Guest. But of contradiction, that part which is employed about contracts, 
and which fubfifts cafually, and without art, is to be placed as a feparate fpe- 
eies, fince reafon diftinguifhes it from other kinds of contradiction; but it 
has neither been affigned a name by any of the antients, nor does it deferve 
to be denominated by us at prefent. 

The.®. True. 

Guest. For it is divided into parts extremely fmall and all-various. But 
that which proceeds according to art, and difputes about things juft and un¬ 
juft, and univerfally about other particulars, we are accuftomed to call con¬ 
tentious. 

The.®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But of the contentious divifion, one part diftipates pofleflions, and 
the other accumulates wealth. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We fhould, therefore, endeavour to difeover by what name each 
of thefe ought to be called. 

The®;. It is proper to do fo. 

Guest. It appears then to me, that he who, through delighting in the 
ftudy of contention, neglefts his affairs, and is always hunting after trifling 
queftions, cannot be called any thing elfe than a man of words. 

The®. He may, indeed, be called fo. 

Guest. But do you now, in your turn, endeavour to inform me how he is 
to be denominated who endeavours to acquire wealth from private contention. 

The®. Can any one with reCIitude call him any thing elfe than that won¬ 
derful charader the fophift, which we iuveftigate, and who now again for 
the fourth time prefents himfelf to our view ? 
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Guest. As reafon, therefore, again (hows us, a fophift is nothing elfe 
than that pecuniary genus which is converfant with the art of contention, 
with contradiftion, controverfy, hoftile oppofition, and with the agoniftic art, 
and that of acquiring. 

The.®. He is altogether fo. 

Guest. Do you not perceive, therefore, that it is truly laid, this wild bead 
is a various animal, and that, according to the proverb, he is not to be caught 
with the other hand ? 

The®. It will, therefore, be proper to ufe both hands. 

Guest. It will be proper, and w e mull do fo to the utmoft of our power. 
But inform me, whether we have any fervile names? 

The®. We have many. But refpedling which of the many do you alk 
me ? 

Guest. Such as when we fay to walh, to diftribute, to boil, and to feparate. 

The®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And befides thefe, to card wool, to draw down, to comb, and ten 
thoufand other fuch-like words which we meet with in the arts. Or do we 
not? 

The®. Which among thele do you wilh to ferve throughout, as an in* 
fiance of what you mean to evince ? 

Guest. All the names that have been mentioned are in a certain refpeft 
divilive. 

The®. They are. 

Gues r. According to my reafoning, therefore, fince there is one art in all 
thefe, we fhould call them by one name. 

The®. By what name ? 

Guest. Segregative. 

The®. Be it fo. 

Guest. Confider, again, whether we are able to perceive two fpecies of 
this ? 

The®. You feem to urge me to a rapid confideration. 

Guest. And, indeed, in all thefe fegregations, the worfe was feparated 
from the better, and the fimilar from the iimilar. 

The®. It appears that it was nearly fo laid. 
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Guest. Of the latter of thefe fegregations, therefore, I cannot tell the 
hame ; but 1 can of that which leaves the better and rejects the worfe. 

The.e. Inform me what it is. 

Guest. The whole of this reparation (as I conje&ure) is called by all men 
a certain purification. 

Theje. It is fo called. 

Guest. Does not, therefore, every one fee that the cathartic fpecies is 
twofold i 

Theje. Yes. If any one, perhaps, thinks about it at leifure; for I do 
not fee it at prefent. 

Guest. And, indeed, it is proper to comprehend in one name the many 
fpecies of purgations pertaining to the body. 

Theje. What kind of purgations do you mean ? and by what name ought 
-they to be called ? 

Guest. The inward purgations of the bodies of animals, by gvmnaftic 
and medicine, which purify by rightly feparating; and thofe which operate 
externally, and which it is vile to mention, viz. fuch as baths afford; and 
likewife the purgations of inanimate bodies, by means of the fuller’s art, and 
the whole art of adorning the body, which occafions attention to things of a 
trifling nature,—all thefe appear to be allotted many and ridiculous names. 

Theje. Very much fo. 

Guest. Entirely fo, indeed, Theartetus. But the order of reafoning cares 
neither more nor lefs, whether wiping with a fponge purifies in a fmall de¬ 
gree, but the drinking a medicine is more advantageous to us, by the purifi¬ 
cation it affords. For, that it may underftand all arts, by endeavouring to 
apprehend what is allied, and what not, it equally honours the feveral arts, 
and is of opinion that lome are not more ridiculous than others according 
to limilitude. It likewife confiders hunting, effedled through military difci- 
pline, as in no refpedt more venerable than fearching after vermin, but for 
the mofl part more futile. And now, indeed, which was what you alked, 
we have comprehended in one name all the powers which are allotted the 
purification either of an animated or inanimate body; but it is of no confe- 
quence to the prefent deputation what name may appear to be more becom¬ 
ing, if it be only placed feparate from the purgations of the foul, and include 
5 in 
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in itfelf all fuch things as purify the body. For the order of reafoning now 
endeavours to feparate the purification of the dianoetic part from other pur¬ 
gations, if we underftand what it willies to accomplifh. 

The®. But I do underftand, and I grant that there are two fpecies of 
purification; one fpecies refpefting the foul, and the other, which is feparate 
from this, refpe&ing the body. 

Guest. You fpeak in the mod beautiful manner. Attend to me, there¬ 
fore, in what follows, and endeavour to give a twofold divifion to what has 
been faid. 

The®. Wherever you may lead, I will endeavour to diilribute in con- 
junflion with you. 

Guest. Do we not fay, then, that depravity in the foul is fomething dif¬ 
ferent from virtue ? 

The.se. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And we likewife faid, that purification confifts in rejecting what 
is depraved, and preferving what remains. 

The.®. We did fay fo. 

Guest. So far, therefore, as we fhall difoover an ablation of depravity in 
the foul, we ought to call it purgation. * 

The®. And very much fo. 

Guest. Two fpecies of depravity in the foul muft be eftablifhed. 

The®. What are they ? 

Guest. The one is like difeafe in the body, but the other refembles inhe¬ 
rent bafenefs. 

The®. I do not underftand you. 

Guest. Perhaps you do not think that difeafe is the fame with fodition. 

The®. Again, I am not able to anfwer this queftion. 

Guest. Whether do you think fedition is any thing elfe than the corrup¬ 
tion of natural alliance through a certain difcord ? 

The.®. It is nothing elfe. 

Guest. And is bafenefs any thing elfe than entire deformity, arifing from 
the immoderation of things of one kind ? 

The®, It is nothing elfe. 

Guest. What then, do we not fee in the foul of the depraved that opi¬ 
nions 
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nions differ from defires, anger from pleafures, reafon from pain, and all theft 
from each other? 

The®. And very much fo. 

Guest. But all thefe are neceffarily allied to each other. 

The.®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We fhall fpeak rightly, therefore, in calling depravity the fedition 
and difeafe of the foul. 

The.®. We lhall fpeak moft rightly. 

Guest. But what, when we fee fuch things as participate of motion, and 
propofe to themfelves a certain end, wander from and mils the mark accord¬ 
ing to every impulfe, do we fay that they are affedted in this manner through 
fymmetry to each other, or, on the contrary, through a privation of fym- 
melry ? 

The®. It is evident that this-happens through a privation of fymmetry. 

Guest. But we know that every foul is involuntarily ignorant of any 
thing. 

The®. Very much fo. 

Guest. But ignorance is nothing elfe than a delirium of the foul, which, 
while it is impelled to truth, wanders in its apprehenfion of things. 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We muft confider, therefore, a foul involved in ignorance as bafe 
and deformed. 

The®. So it appears. 

Guest. It feems, therefore, that there are theft two genera of evils iu the 
foul; one of which is called by the multitude depravity, and is moft evi¬ 
dently a difeafe. 

The®. It is. 

Guest. But the other the multitude call ignorance, but they are unwilling 
to acknowledge that this is a vice in the foul. 

The®, ft muft by all means be granted, though when you juft now fpoke 
I was doubtful of it, that there are two genera of vice or depravity in the 
foul; and that we ought to confider timidity, intemperance, injuftice, and 
every thing elfe of this kind, as a difeafe in us ; but the palfion of abuudant 
and all-various ignorance as bafenels. 
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Guest. In the body, therefore, are there not two certain arts about thefe 
two palfions ? 

The.®. What are thefe arts ? 

Guest. About bafenefs, gymnaftic ; but about difeafe, medicine. 

The®, It appears fo. 

Guest. About infolence, therefore, injuftice, and timidity, is not chafliz- 
ing juftice naturally the moft adapted of all arts ? 

The®. It is likelv, as I may fay, according to human opinion. 

Guest. But, can any one fay that there is a more proper remedy for all 
ignorance than erudition ? 

The®. No one can. 

Guest. Muft we fay, therefore, that there is only one kind of erudition, 
or that there are more kinds than one ? But take notice, that there are two 
greateft genera of it. 

The£. I do take notice. 

Guest. And it appears to me that we lhall very rapidly difcover this. 

The®. In what manner? 

Guest. By perceiving that ignorance has a certain twofold divifion. For, 
being twofold, it is evident that it neceffarily requires a twofold mode of in- 
ftru&ion, correfponding to the members of its divifion. 

The®. What then? Is that apparent which is the obje£l of your prelent 
invelligation ? 

Guest. I perceive, indeed, a great and ponderous fpecies of ignorance, 
which outweighs all its other parts. 

The®. Of what kind is it ? 

Guest. When he who is ignorant of a thing appears to himfelf to know 
it. For it appears that through this all the deceptions in our dianoetic part 
take place. 

The®. True. 

Guest. And I think that to this fpecies of ignorance alone the name of 
rufticity (hould be given. 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Guest. How, therefore, do you think that part of erudition Ihould be 
called which liberates from this fpecies of ignorance J 
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The®. I think, indeed, O guefl, that the other part is denominated de¬ 
miurgic erudition, but that this is called by us difcipline. 

Guest. It is nearly fo denominated, Theaetetus, by all the Greeks. But 
this alfo mull be confidered by us, whether the whole of this is indivifible, or 
poffeffes a certain divifion which deferves to be named. 

, The®. It is requifite to confider this. 

Guest. It appears, therefore, to me, that this may be flill further divided. 

The.se. According to what ? 

Guest. Of the erudition which is effe&ed by difcourfe, one way appears 
to be more rough, and another part of it more fmooth. 

The®. Of what kind do we call each of thefe ? 

Guest. The one antient and paternal, which men formerly adopted to¬ 
wards their children, and many ufe at prefent, viz. as often as children do 
wrong, partly feverely reproving) and partly mildly admonithing them. But 
the whole of this may be called with the utmoft propriety admonition. 

The.®. It may fo. 

Guest. But fome are of opinion that all ignorance is involuntary, and that 
no one who thinks himfelf wife is willing to learn thofe things in which he 
confiders -himfelf as {killed ; but that the admonitory fpecies of difcipliue 
makes very fmall advances with great labour. 

The®. And they think right. 

Guest. They likewife adopt another mode in order to difclofe this opinion. 

The®. What mode ? 

Guest. By inquiring into thofe particulars about which a man thinks he 
fays fomething to the purpofe, when at the fame time this is far from being 
the cafe. In the next place, they eafily explore the opinions of thofe that 
err, and, collecting them together by a reafoning procefs, render them the 
fame with each other: and after this they evince that thefe opinions are 
contrary to themfelves, refpedting the fame things, with reference to the 
tame, .and according to the fame. But thofe whofe opinions are thus ex¬ 
plored, on feehig this, are indignant with themfelves, and become milder to 
others ; and after this manner are liberated from mighty and rigid opinions; 
which liberation is of all others the mod pleafant to hear, and the moft firm 
to him who is the fubjedt of it. For, O beloved youth, thofe that purify 
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thefe think in the fame manner as phylicians with rcfpeft to bodies. For 
phylicians are of opinion, that the body cannot enjoy falubrious food till 
fome one removes .the impediments it contains. In like manner, thefe men¬ 
tal purifiers think that the foul can derive no advantage from difeiplines ac¬ 
commodated to its nature, till he who is confuted is afhamed of his error, and, 
the impediments of difeiplines being expelled, viz. falfe opinions, he becomes 
pure, and alone thinks that he knows the things which he does know, and 
not more than he knows. 

The.7E. This is the belt and the mod model! of habits. 

Guest. Hence, Theietetus, we nuift fay, that confutation 1 is the greateft 
and the chief of all purifications; and that he who is not confuted, even 
though he fhould be the great king himfelf, fmee he would be unpurified in 
things of the grcatefl confcquence, will be rude and bafe with refpedl to 
thofe things in which it is fit he lhould be moll; pure and beautiful, who 
wifhes to become truly happy. 

Thete. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But by whom (hall we fay this art is employed? For I am afraid 
to fay it is ufed by the fophills. 

Thf.jE. On what account ? 

Guest. Left we lhould honour them more than is fit. 

Theje. But yet what has been juft now faid appears to be adapted to a 
certain charafler of this kind. 

Guest. So likewife a wolf refcmbles a dog, a raoft favage a mod mild 
animal. But he who wilhes to be free from deception ought to guard againft 
fimilitude above all things ; for it is a genus of the greateft lubricity. But, 
at the lame time, let thefe things be admitted ; for I think it is not proper 
to difpute about finall terms, at a time when thefe ought to be carefully 
avoided. 

Theje. It is not proper. 

Guest. Let, therefore, a fpecics of the feparating art be cathartic: and 
let a part of the cathartic fpecics be limited to the foul. But of this let a part 
be doflrinal; and of the doctrinal let difcipline be a part. But of dilcipline, 

1 Plato here alludes to the third energy of the dialectic method, the end of which is a purifi¬ 
cation from twofold ignorance. See the Introduction to the Parmenides. 
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that confutation which takes place about a vain opinion of wildom ftiould 
be called, as it appears from our prelent difcourle, nothing elfe than that 
fophiftic art which is of a noble race. 

The.se. It Ihould be fo called. But I am dubious, what, out of many 
things which prefent themfelves, it is fit truly and ftrenuoufly to call a 
fophift. 

Guest. You are very properly dubious. But indeed it is proper to 
think, that even a fophift himfelf will now very much doubt, by what 
means he may efcape our arguments. For the proverb rightly fays, It is 
not eafy to avoid all things. Now, therefore, let us attack him with all our 
might. 

The.®. You fpeak well. 

Guest. But, in the firft place, let us ftop as it were to take breath, and 
reafon among ourfelves, at thd fame time mutually refting when we are 
weary. Let us confider, then, how many forms the fophift aflumes. For 
we appear from our firft inveftigation to have difcovered, that he is a 
mercenary hunter of the youthful and rich. 

Thee. We do fo. 

Guest. But from our fecond inveftigation it appears, that he is a certain 
merchant in the difciplines of the foul. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And did he not, in the third place, appear to be a huckfter 
about thefe fame things? 

Theje. He did. And did we not, in the fourth place, find him to be 
one who fells us his own inventions? 

Guest. You properly remind me. But I w'ill endeavour to remember 
the fifth particular. For, in the next place, we found him to be one who 
ftrives in the agoniftic exercife about difcourfes, and who is defined from 
the art of contention. 

The.e. We did fo. 

Guest. The fixth form is indeed ambiguous ; but at the fame time we 
muft adroit it, and grant that a fophift is a purifier of fuch opinions as are 
an impediment to difciplines refpedling the foul. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Do you therefore perceive, that, when any one appears to poflefs 
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a fcientific knowledge of many things, and is called by the name of one 
art, this is not a found phantafm ? It is indeed evident, that he who is thus 
affeded with refped to any art cannot behold that particular thing to 
which all thefe difciplines look. Hence he who poflefles a multitude of 
difciplinesfliould be called by many names, inftead of one name. 

The.®. This appears to be in the higheft degree natural. 

Guest. Left, therefore, the fame thing fliould happen to us through in¬ 
dolence in this inveftigation, let us repeat, in the firft place, one of the 
things which we (aid refpeding the fophift: for one of thefe appears to me 
efpecially to indicate him. 

The2E. Which of them? 

Guest. We faid that he was in a certain refped a contradidor. 

The.®. We did. 

Guest. And does he not alfo become a teacher of this to others ? 

The®;. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Let us now, therefore, confider, about what it is that fophifts 
fay they make others contradidors. But let our confideration from the 
beginning be as follows. With refped to divine things which are un- 
apparent to the many, do fophifts fufficiently impart the power of con- 
tradidion ? 

The®;. This is indeed aflerted of them. 

Guest. But what with refped to things apparent, fuch as earth and 
heaven, and the particulars pertaining to thefe ? 

The®. What of them ? 

Guest. For, in private converfations, when any thing is aflerted in 
general refpeding generation and eflence, we fay that the fophifts are 
{killed in contradiding, and that they are able to render others like them- 
felves. 

1 hem. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But what, with refped to laws, and all political concerns, do ' 
they not alfo promife to make men contentious in thefe ? 

The®. No one, as 1 may fay, would dilcourfe with them unlefs they 
promiled this. 

Guest. But writings containing fuch contradidions as ought to be urged 
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againft the profelTors of the feveral arts, may every where be procured by 
him who withes to learn the art of contradi&ion. 

The.®. You appear to me to allude to the writings of Protagoras re- 
lpedting wreftling and the other arts. 

Guest. And to the writings of many others, O blefled man. But is not 
the art of contradicting, fummarily a certain power, fufficient to bring all 
things into controverfy ? 

The*. It appears, therefore, that nearly nothing is omitted. 

Guest. But by the Gods, O boy, do you think this is poffible ? For 
perhaps you young men behold this more acutely, but we more dully. 

The.*:. In what refpedt ? and why do you particularly affert this ? For I 
do not underhand your prefent quellion. 

Guest. I alked, if it were poffible for any one man to know all things. 

The*. If it were poffible, our race, O gueft, would be bleffed. 

Guest. How, therefore, can any one deflitute of l'cience be able, by con¬ 
tradicting, to urge any thing found again!! him who is endued with fcience ? 

Th e*. He cannot in any refpeCt. 

Guest. What then is it which will be wonderful in the fophiftic power? 

The*. About what? 

Guest. The manner by which lophifts are able to produce an opinion in 
young men, that they are the wifelt of all men in all things ? For it is evident 
that, unlels they contradicted rightly, or at leaft appeared to do fo to young 
men, and, when appearing to do fo, unlels they were confidered to be more 
wife through their contentions, they would be without employment, and, as 
you faid, no one would give them money to become their difciple. 

The*. Doubtlefs no one would. 

Guest. But now men are willing to do this. 

The*. And very much fo. 

Guest. For I think the fopbifts appear to have a fcientific knowledge of 
thofe particulars about which they employ contradiction. 

The*. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But do they employ contradiction in all things ? Shall we fay fo ? 

The*. Yes. 

Guest. They appear, therefore, to their difciples to be wile in all things. 

3 The*. 
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The je. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But yet they are not: for this fcems to be impoffible. 

The®. It does. 

Guest. A fophift, therefore, appears to us to poffefs doxaftic, and not 
true feietice, about all things. 

The®. Entirely to. And what has been now faid, refpeding fophifts, 
feems to be moft rightly faid. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, aflame a clearer paradigm refpedling them. 

The ®. What is that ? 

Guest. This. But endeavour to attend to what I lay, and anfwer me 
in the beft manner you are able. 

The.®. Of what kind is the paradigm ? 

Guest. Juft as if any one fhould aflert that he neither fays any thing, nor 
contradi&s, but that he makes and caufes all things to be known by one art. 

The.®. What is your meaning in all this ? 

Guest. You are olnioufly ignorant of the beginning of what is faid: 
for, as it feems, you do not underftand the word all. 

The.®. I do not. 

Guest. 1 fay then that you and I are in the number of all things, and 
befides us, other animals and trees. 

The®. How do you fay ? 

Guest. If any one fhould aflert that he would make you and me, and 
all other living things. 

The®. Of what making do you fpeak ? For you do not mean a hufband- 
man, becaufe the artificer you mention is a maker of animals. 

Guest. I do fay fo. And befides this, he is the maker of the fea, the 
earth, the heavens, the Gods, and all other things. And as he rapidly makes 
each of thefe, fo he fells each for a finall price. 

The®. You fpeak in jeft. 

Guest. What then ? May not he alfo be faid to jeft, who aflerts that he 
knows all things, and profeiles himfelf able to teach another all things, for 
a finall fum of money, and in a fhort time ? 

The m. Entirely lb. 

Guest. But have you any fpecics of jefting more artificial and agreeable 
than the imitative ? 
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Theje. I have not. Fur you have mentioned a very ample fpecies, 
which comprehends all things in one, and is nearly mod various. 

Guest. Do we not, therefore, know that he who profefles himfelf able to 
make all things by one art, in confequence of fabricating imitations and ho¬ 
monyms of things, by the art of painting, is able to deceive dupid young 
men and boys, by fhowing them his pictures at a didance, and induce them 
to believe that he is lufficient to efteCt whatever he pleafes ? 

Th f.te. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Hut what as to difeourfes, w ill it not appear to us that there 
isanother certain art refpeCting thele, by which feducers, as if employing 
certain incantations, are able to draw young men far away from the truth, 
by bewitching their ears with their difeourfes, and exhibiting to them images 
of every thing, indead of realities; fo as to caufe themfelves to appear to 
fpeak the truth, and to be the wifed of all men in all things? 

The.®. Why Ihould there not be another certain art of this kind? 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, necedary, Theaetetus, that many of thole 
who then hear thefe things, after through the courfe of time they have 
arrived at the perfection of manhood, and conlider the things themfelves 
nigh at hand, and are compelled through palfions clearly to handle realities, 
will then abandon their former opinions, and be induced to confuler thofe 
things as fmall, which once appeared to them to be great, thofe things 
difficult which they once confidered eafy, and thus at length entirely fubvert 
all the phantafms produced by difcourfe, through the works which take 
place in aCtions ? 

Theje. It appears fo to me, as far as my age is capable of judging. For 
I am of opinion, that as yet I rank among thofe who are far didant from 
the truth. 

Guest. All we, therefore, who are prefent will endeavour to affid you. 
And now we fhall endeavour, free from paffion, to approach as near as 
poffible to the truth. With refpeCt to a l'ophid, then, inform me whether 
this is clear, that he ranks among enchanters, being an imitator of things ? 
or mud we yet doubt whether he poffeffes in reality the fciences of thole 
things refpeCting which he appears able to contradict ? 

Them. But how can we doubt this, O gued ? For it is nearly evident from 
what has been faid that he is one of thofe who participate parts of erudition. 

Guest. 
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Guest. He muft be confidered, therefore, as a certain enchanter and 
mimic. 

The.®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Come then : for we mull now no longer drop our prey ; as we 
have now nearly enclofed the fophiit in a certain net of reafoning; fo that 
he cannot hereafter efcape from this. 

The®. From what? 

Guest. That he is one of thofe who work miracles. • 

The®. This alfo is my opinion refpefUng him. 

Guest. It feems, therefore, that we fhould divide w ith the utmoft cele¬ 
rity the image producing art ; and that, entering into it, if the fophift evi¬ 
dently waits for us, we fhould apprehend him conformably to the royal 
mandate, and, delivei ing him up, exhibit our prey to the king: but that, if he 
enters into the parts of the imitative art, we fhould follow him, always 
dividing the part which receives him, till we apprehend him. For neither 
will he, nor any other genus, ever be able to fly from him who can purfue 
every particular through all things according to method. 

The®. You fpeak well. And in this manner, therefore, we mu ft aft. 

Guest. According to the. fuperior mode of divifion, I now appear to my- 
felf to fee two fpecies of the imitative art; but in which of thele we fhould 
place the idea which is the objeft of our inveftigation, it does not yet appear, 
to me poflible to know. 

The®. But firft of all inform me by divifion what thefe two fpecies are. 

Guest. I fee that one indeed is the aflimilative 1 art. But this efpe- 
dally takes place, when any one according to the commenfurations of a para¬ 
digm, in length, depth, and breadth, and betides this by the addtiion of con¬ 
venient colours, gives birth to a refemblance. 

The®. What then, do not all thofe that imitate any thiug endeavour to 
do this ? 

Guest. Not fuel) as fafhion or paint any great work. For, if they fhould 
impart the true fymmetry of things beautiful, you know that the upper parts 
would appear fmallcr than is fit, and the lower parts greater, in confecjuence 
of the former being feen by us at a diftance, and the latter nigh at hand. 


1 See the Notes to the tenth book of the Republic. 
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Theje, Entirely fo. 

Guest. Do not therefore artifts, bidding farewell to truth, ncgled real 
fymmetry, and accommodate to images fuch commenfuratiotis as are only 
apparently beautiful? 

The.e. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, juft to call the one (pecies, face it is a like- 
nefs, an image ? 

The®. Perfe&ly fo. 

Guest. And is it not juft to call the other fpecies affimilative ? 

The®. Yes. 

Guest. We muft, therefore, call the other part of the imitative art, as 
-we laid above, affimilative. 

The®. We muft fo call it. 

Guest. But what (hall we ctill that which appears indeed ffmilar to the 
beautiful, but, when infpeded by him who is endued with a power (ufficient 
for the purpoff*, is found not to referable that to which it appeals to be 
fimilar ? Muft we not call it a phantalm, fince it appears to be but is not 
ffmilar ? 

The.e. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Is not this part abundantly to be found in painting, and in the 
whole of the imitative art ? 

The.®. It is impoftible it (hould not. 

Guest. But may we not with the greateft reditude call that art which 
produces a phantafm, and not an image, phantaftic ? 

The®. Very much fo. 

Guest. I have already, therefore, faid that thefe were two fpecies of the 
image-producing art, viz. the affimilative and phantaftic. 

The®. Right. 

Guest. But neither am I able now to fee clearly, that of which I was then 
dubious, viz. in which of thefe (pecies the fophift is to be placed. For this 
is truly a wonderful man ; and it is extremely difficult to difcern him ; fince 
even now, in a very excellent and elegant manner, he has fled into a (pecies 
which it is almoft impoffible to inveftigate. 

The®. It (eems fo. 

Guest. Do you then aflent to this in confequence of underftanding it ? 
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or does a certain ufual impetus arifing from difcourfe induce you to a rapid 
coincidence of fentiment ? 

The.ze. How, and with a view to what, do you fay this ? 

Guest. O blefled man, we are truly engaged in a fpeculation perfectly 
difficult. For that this thing ffiould appear and feem to be, and yet is not; 
and that a man ffiould affert certain things, and yet not fuch as are true,—all 
thefe things have always been fubjedsof the greateft doubt in former times, 
and are fo at prefent. For it follows, that he who fpeaks in this manner 
mull: either fpeak falfely, or be of opinion that fuch things truly are; and 
thus fpeaking, Thesetetus, it is extremely difficult for him not to contradid 
himfelf. 

The.#. Why fo ? 

Guest. Becaufe fuch a mode of fpeaking dares to admit that non-being 
is : for otherwife it would not be falfe, which it is. But the great Parme- 
jiides, O boy, while we were yet boys, both from the firft and to the end, re- 
jeded this mode of fpeaking. For, both in prole and verfe, he every where 
fpeaks as follows : “ Non-beings can never, nor by any means, be. But do 
thou, when inquiring, reftrain thy conceptions from this path.” The truth 
of this, therefore, is teftified by him, and this affertion will the moft of all 
things become evident, if moderately difcuffed. Let us, therefore, if it is not 
difagreeable to you, confider this in the firft place. 

The.®. You may do as you pleafe with refped tome. But do you con¬ 
fider what it is beft to inveftigate, and in this path lead me. 

Guest. It will be proper fo to do. Tell me, then: Dare we to pronounce 
that which in no refped is ? 

Theje. How is it poffible we ffiould not? 

Guest. Not for the fake of contention, therefore, nor jefting, but feri- 
oufly, every one who hears us ought to join with us in confidering the import 
of this word non-being. But can we think that he who is a Iked this queftion 
would know where to turn himfelf, or how to ffiow what non-being is ? 

The.®. You alk a difficult queftion, and to me, as I may fay, entirely 
impervious. 

Guest. This, however, is evident, that non-being cannot be attributed 
to any thing which ranks among beings. 
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Theje. For how could it ? 

Guest. Since, therefore, it cannot be attributed to being, neither can any 
one rightly attribute it to any thing. 

T heje. Certainly not. 

Guest. This alfo is evident to us, that this word fomething is every 
where predicated of a certain being. For it is impoflible to fpeak of it alone, 
as if it were naked and folitary with refpeff to all beings. 

Th E®. It is impoflible. 

Guest. Thus confidering, therefore, mud you not agree with me, that he 
who fpeaks of fomething muft neceflkrily fpeak of one certain thing ? 

The®. Yes. 

Guest. For you would fay, that the word fomething is a fign of one thing, 
and that certain-things is a fign of many things. 

The®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But it is moft neceflary, as it appears, that he who fpeaks of that 
which is not fomething muft entirely fpeak of nothing. 

The®. This is moft neceflary. 

Guest. Muft it not therefore follow, that neither this is to be granted,, 
that he who fpeaks of fomething fpeaks of that which is not even one thing, 
or nothing? But neither muft we fay that he lpeaks who endeavours tt> 
enunciate non-being. 

The®. The doubts, therefore, in which our difcourfe is involved fhould 
come to an end. 

Guest. You do not as yet fpeak of fomething great. For, O blcfled man, 
the greateft and firft of doubts ftill remains about thefe things: for it is a 
doubt which takes place about the principle of non-being. 

Theje. Tell me how, and do not be remifs. 

Guest. To that which is, fomething elfe belonging to beings may happen. 

The.®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But fhall we fay, that any thing belonging to beings can ever be 
prefent to that which is not ? 

The®. How can we? 

Guest. But do we not rank the whole of number among beings? 

The®. Undoubtedly, if we rank any thing elfe among beings» 
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Guest. We fhould, therefore, neither attempt to attribute the multitude 
of number, nor the one , to non-being. 

Theje. Rcafon fhows that we cannot with propriety. 

Guest. How, therefore, can any one enunciate by the mouth, or altoge¬ 
ther comprehend by the dianoetic power, non-beings, or non-being feparate 
from number ? 

Tueje. Tell me why not. 

Guest. When we fay non-beings, do we not endeavour to adjoin the 
multitude of number? 

The.ze. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And when we fay non-being, do we not endeavour to adjoin the 
one ? 

Thete. Mod: clearly fb. 

Guest. And befides this we fay, that it is neither juft nor right to endea¬ 
vour to adapt being to non-being. 

Theje. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. Do you not, therefore, perceive, that non-being can neither be 
rightly enunciated, nor fpoken, nor yet be cogitated, itfelf by itfelf, but that 
it is incomprehcnfible by thought, ineffable, non-vocal, and irrational ? 

Them. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Did I, therefore, juft now fpeak falfely when I faid, that I could 
produce the greateft doubt refpefting it ? 

The.®. What then, can we mention any doubt greater than this? 

Guest. Do you not fee, O wonderful youth, from what has been faid, 
that non-being leads him who confutes it into fuch perplexity, that in the 
very attempt to confute it he is compelled to contradict himfelf ? 

Theje. How do you fay? Speak yet clearer. 

Guest. There is no occafion to confider any thing clearer in me. For, 
when I adopted the pofition, that non-being ought to participate neither of 
the one , nor of many, both a little before, and now, I employed the term the 
one. For I enunciated non-being. Do you perceive this ? 

The.ze. Yes. 

Guest. And again, a little before, I faid that non-being was non-vocal, 
ineffable, and irrational. Do you apprehend me ? 
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The.®. I do. For how is it pofiible I lhould not? 

Guest. When, therefore, I endeavoured to adapt being to non-being, did 
I not affert things contrary to what I had before advanced ? 

The.®. It appears fo. 

Guest. And in confequence of attributing this to it, did I not fpeak of it 
as one thing ? 

THEiE. Yes. 

Guest. And befides this, while I called it irrational, ineffable, and non¬ 
vocal, did we not make thefe affertions as pertaining to one thing ? 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. For we have fa id, that he who fpeaks of non-being in a proper 
manner, ought neither to define it as one, nor many, nor give it any appel¬ 
lation whatever : for it is impoffible to denominate it, without at the fame 
lime calling it one thing. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. What then will f'ome one fay of me? For, both formerly and 
now, he will find me vanquifhed in this contention refpedling non-being. So 
that, as I have already faid, you muft not expeft me to fpeak properly on 
this fubjedt. But come, let us now confider this affair in you. 

Theje. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Endeavour in a becoming and generous manner, as being a young 
man, and with all your might, toaffert fomething about non-being, conform¬ 
able to right reafon, without adding to it either eflence, or the one, or the 
multitude of number. 

Theje. It certainly would be great rafhnefs in me to engage in a conteft 
in which you have been vanquifhed. 

Guest. But, if it is agreeable to you, we will difmifs you and me ; and 
tin we meet with fome one who is able to accomplifh this, We will fay that 
a fophift more than any other perfon conceals himfelf in an impervious 
place. 

Thejk. Very much fb, indeed. 

Guest. If, therefore, we fhould fay that he poffeffed a certain phantaflic 
art from this ufe of words, he Would eafily attack us, and turn the difcourfe 
to the very contrary of what is aflerted. For, while we call him a maker of 
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images, he will immediately afk us what we affert an image to be. Confi- 
der therefore, Theaetetus, what anfwer we fhould give to this queftion of 
the fophifl. 

The*. It is evident we Ihould fay that images are fuch things as are feen 
in water and mirrors, and befides this, fuch things as are painted and carved, 
and every thing elfe of this kind. 

Guest. It feems, Theretetus, that you have never feen a fophift. 

The*. Why fo ? 

Guest. He would appear to you to wink, or to be entirely deprived of 
eyes. 

The*. How fo? 

Guest. He would laugh at you for anfwering him by appearances in 
mirrors, and by pictures and carvings, when you fpeak to him as being your- 
felf endued with fight; and he will pretend that he knows nothing about 
mirrors, or water, or even fight itfelf, but that he alone interrogates you 
about this one thing. 

The*. What is that? 

Guest. That which in all the particulars you have mentioned you think 
fit to call by one name, pronouncing the word image in all of them, as being 
one thing. Speak, therefore, and give afliftance, and do not yield to the man. 

The*. But what, O gueft, can we fay an image is, except that which, 
being itfelf fomething different, approaches to a true fimilitude to another 
thing ? 

Guest. When you fay an image is fomething different, do you mean that 
it is truly different, or do you affert this of fomething elfe ? 

The*. It is by no means truly different, but only appears to be fo, or is 
fimilar. 

Guest. Do you, therefore, call real being that which is true ? 

The*. I do. 

Guest. But is not that which is not true contrary to the true ? 

The*. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. When, therefore, you fay that which is fimilar is at the fame 
time not true, you affert that it is not. It has however a being. 

THE*.Howfo? 

Guest. You fay that it truly is not. 
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The®. It certainly is not; but it is truly an image. 

Guest. That, therefore, which we called an image of being, is not truly 
being, and that which is not truly being, truly is. 

The.®. Non-being appears to polTefs a certain connexion of this kind 
with being, and that in a very wonderful manner. 

Guest. How is it poflible it (hould not appear wonderful ? You now, 
therefore, perceive that the many-dreaded lophift, through this alternation, 
compels us unwillingly to confefs that non-being in a certain refpeift is. 

The®. I fee it, and very much fa. 

Guest. How, then, (hall we define this art, fo that we may be confident 
with ourfelves ? 

The®. What is it you are afraid of, that you fpeak in this manner ? 

G-uest. When we faid that he was a deceiver about a pbantafm, and that 
his art was a certain deception, whether (hall we fay that our foul then 
opined falfcly, through his art; or what (hall we fay ? 

The®. This very thing. For what elf'e can we fay? 

Guest. But is falle opinion that which opines things contrary to things 
which are ? 

The®. It is. 

Guest. You fay, therefore, that falfe opinion opines things which are not. 

The®. It is necefiary. 

Guest. Whether does it opine that non-beings are not, or that things 
which have no fubfiftence whatever, in a certain refpedl are ? 

The®. If any one is ever deceived, and in the fmalleft degree, it is ne- 
ceflary he (hould opine that non-beings in a certain refpeft are. 

Guest. And will he not alfo opine, that things which entirely are, in no 
refpedt are ? 

The®. Yes. 

Guest. And this alfo falfely ? 

The®. And this too. 

Guest. And falfe fpeech, in my opinion, will think after the fame man¬ 
ner, aflerting that beings are not, and that non-beings are. 

The®. For how can it othervvife become falfe ? 

Guest. Nearly, no otherwife. But the fophift will not fay fo. For by 
what poffible device can any one of a found mind admit the things which 

have 
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have been previoufly granted, fmce they are non-vocal, ineffable, irrational, 
and incomprehenfible by the dianoetic power ? Do we underftand what the 
fophift fays, Theaetetus ? 

The*. How is it poffible we fhould not ? For he fays that our former 
affertions are contrary to the prefent, ftnce we have falfely dared to affert 
that non-being fubfifts in opinion and difcourfe. He likewife adds, that we 
have often been compelled to adapt being to non-being, though we have juft 
now acknowledged, that this is in a certain refpedt the moft impoffible of all 
things. 

Guest. You rightly recoiled!. But we fhould now confult what we 
ought to do refpedting the fophill. For, if we fhould attempt to inveftigate 
him, by placing him in the art of deceivers and enchanters, you fee that many 
doubts will arife. 

The.*. Many, indeed. 

Guest. We have, therefore, only difcuffed" a fmall part of them, fince 
they are, as I may fay, innumerable. 

The*. But if this is the cafe, it appears to be impoffible to apprehend a 
fophift. 

Guest. What then, fhall we thus effeminately deftft from our under¬ 
taking ? 

The*. I fay we ought not, if there is the leaft poffibility of apprehending 
this man. 

Guest. You will, therefore, pardon, and, as you juft now faid, be fatisfied, 
if we make but a fmall proficiency in fo arduous an affair. 

The*. How is it poffible 1 fhould not? 

Guest. I, therefore, in a ftill greater degree requeft this of you. 

The*. What? 

Guest. That you do not think I am become, as itwere,a certain parricide. 

The*. Why do you requeft this ? 

Guest. Becaufe it will be neceffary for us to examine with our opponents 
the difcourfe of our father Parmenides, and- to compel non-being in a cer¬ 
tain refpedt to be, and again being, in a certain refpedl not to be. 

The*. It appears that a thing of this kind muft be contended for in our 
difcourfe. 

Guest. For how is it poffible this fhould not appear, and, as it is faid, 

even 
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even to a blind man ? For, while thefe things are neither confuted, nor 
a (Tented to, no one can fpeak either about falfe affections, or about opinion, 
whether refpedting refemblances, or images, or imitations, or phantafrns, or 
of the arts converfant with thefe, without being ridiculous in confequence of 
being compelled to contradict himfelf. 

Theje. Mod true. 

Guest. Hence, we muff dare to oppofe the paternal difcourfe; or we 
muff entirely difmils it, if a certain fluggifhnefs reffrains us from oppofing it. 

Theje. But nothing will in any relpeCt hinder us from oppofing it. 

Guest. I dill, therefore, requeft a third, and a trifling thing of you. 

The.®. Only fay what it is. 

Guest. I juft now laid that I was always wearied in the confutation of 
things of this kind, and that I am fo at prefcnt. 

Theje. You did fay fo. 

Guest. I am afraid left I fhould appear to you to be infane, in confe¬ 
quence of what I have laid, and from immediately transferring myfelf up¬ 
wards and downwards. For we (hall enter on the confutation of the pater¬ 
nal difcourfe, for your fake, if we happen to confute it. 

Theje. As you will not, therefore, by any means be confidered by me as 
adting in a diforderly manner by entering on this confutation, and demon- 
ftration, on this account engage boldly in this affair. 

Guest. Come then, whence fhall we begin this very dangerous difcourfe ? 
For it appears, O boy, to be moft neceflary for us to proceed in the following 
path. 

Theje. What is that path ? 

Guest. That we Ihould firft of all confider thofe things which now appear 
to be clear, left we immediately delift from our undertaking, deterred by its 
difficulty.; and that we Ihould proceed in an eafy manner, by mutually affent- 
ing to each other, as if we were engaged in a fubjedt which may be ealily 
difcuffed. 

The.e. Speak more clearly. 

Guest. Parmenides appears to me to have fpoken with eafe, and who¬ 
ever elfe has attempted to determine the number and quality of beings. 

Theje. How fo? 

Guest. It feems to me that each of them has related a fable to us, as being 
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boys. One of them, by aflerting that the things which have a fubfiflence 
are three 1 2 ; but that fome of them fometimes oppofe each other in a hoftiie 
manner; and at other times becoming friends, unite in marriage, bring forth, 
and adminifter aliment to their offspring. But another of thefe fays that 
beings are only two, viz. the moift and the dry, or the hot and the cold; 
and thefe he affociates with each other. But the Eleatic fed! among us, which 
derives its origin from Zenophanes, and from others Bill prior to him, by de¬ 
nominating all things one, difcuffes its dodtrines in fables. But the lades *, 
and certain Sicilian mufes pofterior to thefe, have thought it more fafe to 
conned! thefe with each other, and to fay that being is both many and one, 
but is held together by flrife and friendfhip 3 . For that which is difcordant 
alw^vs unites with fomething elfe, as the more vehement mufes affert. But 
the more effeminate mufes always loofen the many from the one ; and aflert 
that the univerfe is alternately one, and in friendfhip with itfelf, through 
Venus; and many, and hoftiie to itfelf, through a certain ftrife. But with 
refpect to all thefe affertions, whether they are true or falfe, to oppofe fuch 
illultrious and antient men is difficult and rafh. This, however, may be 
afferted without envy. 

Tiieje. What ? 

Guest. That they very much defpifed us who rank among the multitude. 
For each of them finifhes his own work, without being at all concerned 
whether we can follow them in what they affert. 

The.®. How do you fay ? 

1 Of the antient philofophers that phyfiologized, fome faid that the firft beings were three in 
number, the hot and the cold as extremes, but the moift as the medium, which fometimes concili¬ 
ates the extremes, and fometimes not; but they did not place the dry in the rank of a principle, 
becaufe they thought it fubfifted either from a privation or a concretion of moifture. On the other 
hand, the followers of Anaxagoras aflerted that there were four elements, two of which, viz. heat 
and eddy ranked as agents, but the other two, drynefs and mofjlurey as patients. Heraclitus and 
Empedocles aflerted that there is one matter of the univerfe, but different qualities, with which 
this matter fometimes accords, and at others is diflonant. Heraclitus, however, was of opinion 
that the world, together with a certain difcordant concord, was nearly always fimilar, though not 
entirely the fame: for all things are in a continual flux. But Empedocles aflerted that the fub- 
flance of the world remained the fame, but that in one age all things were diflolved into chaos 
through difeord, and in another were adorned through concord. 

* Viz. the Ioniaiis. 3 This was the do&rine of Empedocles. 
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Guest. When any one of them afferts that the many is, or was, or is ge¬ 
nerated, or that this is the cafe with two or one, and that the hot is mingled 
with the cold, externally adducing for this purpofe reparations and concre¬ 
tions,—by the Gods, Theaetetus, do you underftand what they mean by each 
of thefe affertions ? Indeed, when I was younger, I was confident that I ac¬ 
curately underflood that of which we are now dubious, when any one fpokc 
of non-being; but now you fee in what difficulties we are involved through 
doubting about it. 

The.®. I do fee. 

Guest. Perhaps, therefore, receiving in no lefs a degree the fame paffion 
in our foul refpedting being, we fay that it is eafy to underftand it when it 
is enunciated by any one, but that this cannot be alferted of non-being, 
though we are fimilarly affcdled with refpedl to both. 

The®;. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. And this very fame thing has been faid by us refpedting the other 
particulars which we mentioned before. 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We will confider, therefore, after this refpedting many things, if 
it is agreeable to you ; but let us now firft fpeculate about that which is the 
greateft and principal thing. 

The®. Of what are you fpeaking ? Or do you fay that we ought in the 
firft place to inveftigate being, and confider what they aflert who are thought 
to evince fomething about it ? 

Guest. You clearly apprehend me, Theretetus. For I fay that we ought 
to proceed in the fame manner as if thofe I juft now mentioned were pre- 
fent, and to interrogate them as follows : Ye who aflert that the hot and the 
cold, or any two fuch things, are all things, what is it you affirm to fubfift 
in both thefe, when you fay that both are, and that each is ? What are we 
to underftand by this term of yours to be ? Is it a third thing different from, 
thofe two, and are we to eftablifh three things as conftituting the all, and no 
longer two things, according to your hypothefis ? For, while you call either 
of the two being , you cannot fay that both fimilarly are. For each would 
nearly be one thing, and not two. 

The®. You fpeak the truth. 

Guest. Are you, therefore, willing to call both of them being ? 


The®. 
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The.®. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. But, O friends, we (hall lay, thus alfo you will moll clearly call 
two things one. 

The®. You fpeak with the utmoft rectitude. 

Guest. Since, therefore, we are thus involved in doubt, will you fuffi- 
ciently unfold to us what you wilh to fignify when you pronounce being ? For 
it is evident that you have had a knowledge of thefe things for fome time 
part;: but we, indeed, at firlt thought we knew them, but now we are du¬ 
bious. Inftrufl us, therefore, firft of all in this, that we may not think we 
learn the things aflerted by you, when the very contrary to this takes place. 
By fpeaking in this manner, and making this requeft, both to thefe, aud to 
fnch others as aflert that the all is more than one thing, lhall we, O boy, err? 

The.®. By no means. 

Guest. But what with refpedt to thofe who alFert that the all is one, 
ought we not to inquire of them, to the utmoft of our power, what they call 
being ? 

The®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. To this queftion, therefore, they may anfwer : Do you lay there 
is one thing alone? We do fay fo. Or will they not fpeak in this manner? 

The®. They will. 

Guest. What then, do you call being any thing? 

The®. Yes. 

Guest. Do you call it the one I , employing two names relpefling the 
fame thing ? Or how do you fay ? 

The.®. 

' Plato liere dividing the cne and hehig from each other, and Ihowtng that the conception of the 
one is different from that of being, evinces that what is mod properly and primarily one is exempt 
from the one being. For the one being does not abide purely in an unmultiplied and uniform hyparxis. 
But the one withdraws itfelf from all addition; fince by adding any thing to it you diminifh its 
fupreme and ineffable union. It is neceflary, therefore, to arrange the one prior to the one being, 
and to fufpcnJ the latter from the former. For, if the one in no refpeft differs from the one being , 
all things will be one, and there will not be multitude in beings, nor will it be poffible to name 
things, left there fhould be two things, the thing itfelf, and the name. For all multitude being 
taken away, and all divifion, there will neither be a name of any thing, nor any difeourfe about it, 
but the name will appear to be the fame with the thing. Nor yet will a name be the name of a 
thing, but a name will be the name of a name, if a thing is the fame with a name, and a name the 
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ThEje. What anfwer will they give to thefe things, O gueff ? 

Guest. It is evident, Theaetetus, that he who lays down this hypothecs 
■will not be able with perfect eafe to anfwer the prefent queftion, or any other 
whatever. 

The.®;. How fo ? 

Guest. To acknowledge that there are two names, while effablifhing 
nothing but one thing, is ridiculous. 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And this alfo is ridiculous, to affent in every refped to him who 
afferts that there is a name to a thing of which no account can be <nven. 

Theje. In what manner ? 

Guest. He who eftablilhes a name different from a thing, Ipeaks of two 
certain things. 

The.®. He does. 

Guest. And befides this, if he afferts that a name is the fame with a 
thing, he is either compelled to fay that it is the name of nothing ; or, if he 
lays it is the name of fomething, it muff happen that a name is alone the 
name of a name, but of nothing elfe. 

The_e. It muff fo. 

Guest. And the one muff be the one being alone of one , and this muff be 
the one being of a name. 

Theje. It is neceffary. 

Guest. But what, do they fay that which is a whole is different from 
one being, or the fame with it ? 

TaEiE. Undoubtedly, they will and do fay fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, a whole is, as Parmenides 1 fays, “ that which is 

every 

fame with a thing v and a thing alfo will be a thing of a thing. For all the fame things will take 
place about a thing as about a name, through the union of thing and name. If thefe things, 
therefore, are abfurd, both the one and being have a fubfiftence, and being participates of the one. 
And hence the one is not the fame as the one being. See the Introduction and Notes to the Parmenides. 

1 The following extract from the Commentaries of Simplicius on Arift.otle’j> Phyfics, p.31, 
contains an admirable account of the doCtrine of Parmenides concerning the firft being : 

“ That Parmenides did not confider the one beings to ev ov, to be any thing among things genera¬ 
ted and corrupted, is evident from his aflerting that the one is unbegetten and incorruptible. And, 
in fhort, he was far from thinking that it is corporeal, fince he fays it is indivifible; for thus 
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every where fimilar to the bulk of a perfect fphere, entirely poflefTing equal 
powers from the middle; for nothing is greater or more ftable than this — 
if this be the cafe, it is ncceffary that being thould have a middle and an 

extremity. 

he fpeaks: 4 nor is it divifible, fince the whole is fimilar.* Hence, neither can what he fays be 
adapted to the heavens, according to the aflertions of fome, as we are informed by Eudemus, who 
were led to this opinion from that verfe of Parmenides, 

vravrokv evkukXoo o-pxipns tvaXiyttiov oyku f 

i. e. 4 on all fidcs fimilar to the bulk of a perfect fpherefor the heavens are not indivifible, nor 
a fphere fimilar to that which Parmenides mentions, though they form a fphere the mod accu¬ 
rate of all fuch as are phyficnl. It is alfo evident that neither does Parmenides call the one being 
pfychical, b* caufe he fays that ic is immovable ; for the pfychical eflence, according to the 
Eleatics, pofiefles motion. He likewife fays, that the whole of this one bei >g is prefent at 
once, vnt t vuv £<r.<v o/xou orav, and that it fubfifts according to the fame, and after the fame manner. 

T«utov tv raveu re pttvov, xaA' eauTo re xtirai. 

1 Same in the fame abi-’es, and by itfelf fubfifts.* And it is evident that it poffefles the 
whole at once, and according to the fame, in eflence, power, and energy, fince it is beyond 
a pfychical hypoftafis. Neitl cr docs he fay that it is intelledfual : for that which is intelle&ual 
fubfifts according to a reparation irom the intelligible, and a convcrfion to it. But, according 
to him, in the one being intclledlion, intelligible, and intellect, are the fame : for thus he writes— 

Tavrov 3 c cctti votiv re, xai cv tvtxev ton vod/xcu 

i. e. 4 Intellection, and that for the fake of which intelle&ual conception fubfifts, are the fame.*' 
He adds, ou yxp avtv rov torrof, 4 for it is not without being i. e. the intelligible, in which, fays he, 
you will find intelledlion has not a fubfiftencc feparate from being. Further ftill, the intellectual is, 
feparatsd into forms, as the intelligible pre-affumes unitedly, or, in other words, caufally compre¬ 
hends the feparation of forms. But where there is reparation, there difference fubfifts, and where 
this is, there non-being alfo is at the fame time apparent. Parmenides however entirely extermi¬ 
nates non-being from being : for he fays, 4 non beings never are, nor do they fubfift in any refpeft ; 
but do thou, inveftigating in this path, reftrain thy intellectual conception.* Neither likewife, 
according to him, is the one being a thing of pofterior origin, fubfifting in our conceptions, from 
an ablation of fenfiblcs; for this is neither unbegotten nor indeftru&ible. Nor is it that which 
is common in things: for this is fenfible, and belongs to things doxaftic and deceitful, about 
which he afterwards fpeaks. Bcfides, how could it be true to afl'ert of this, that it is at once all 
things, or that it contracts in itfelf intelledl and the intelligible ? Shall we fay, therefore, that he 
calls one being an individual fubftance? But this indeed is more diflonant. For an individual 
fubftancc is generated, is diftinguifhed by difference, is material and fenfible, and is different from 
accident. It is alfo divifible and in motion. It remains, therefore, that the Parmenidean one 
3 being 
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extremity. And having thefe, it muft unavoidably have parts. Or how 
fltall we fay ? 

The.®. Juft fo. 

Guest. But, indeed, nothing hinders but that, when it is divided, it ftiould 
have the paflion of the one, in all its parts, and that thus the one fhould be 
■every being, and a whole. 

The.®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But is it not impoflible that that which fuffers thefe things fhould 
be the one ? 

The®. Why? 

Guest. Becaufe, according to right reafon, that which is truly one fhould 
be faid to be entirely without parts. 

The®. It muft indeed neceflarily be fo. 

Guest. But fuch a thing as we have juft now mentioned, in confequence 
of confifting of many parts, would not harmonize with the one. 

The®. I underftand you. 

Guest. But whether will the whole having the paflion of the one , he 
thus one, and a whole, or muft we by no means fay that the one is a whole ? 

The®. You propofe a difficult choice. 

Guest. You fpeak moft true. For, fmee in a certain refjieci being is 

pnjjive 


being mull be the intelligible, the caufc of all things: and hence it is intellect and intellcflion, 
in which all thing6 are unitedly and contrattedly comprehended according to one union, in which 
aJfo there is one nature of the one and being. Hence Zeno fays, that he who demonftrates the one 
will likewife aflign being, not as rejetting the one , but as fubfifting together with being. Rut all 
the above-mentioned conclufions accord with the one being: for it is without generation and in- 
deftruttible, entire and only-begotten. For that which is prior to all reparation will not be 
fecondary to any other being. To this likewife it pertains to be all things at once, and to 
have no connection with non-being. The undivided alfo, and the immovable according to every 
form of divifion and motion, a fubfiftence perfettly uniform, and termination y for it is the end of all 
things, accord with this one being. If befides it is that for the fake of which intellettion fubfilts, 
it is evidently intelligible : for intellettion and intellect are for the fake of the intelligible. And 
if intellettion and the intelligible are the fame in it, the tranfcendency of its union will be ineffable.” 

After this, Simplicius, in order to give credibility to what he has faid of Parmenides, and on 
account of the books of that philofopher being very rare in his time, the fixth century, has pre- 
ferved a confiderable number of his verfes, which are well worthy the attention of the learned 
^nd philofophical reader. He then adds as follows; “ We mult not wonder if Parmenides fays 

that 
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pajjive to the one , it does not appear to be the fame with the one, and all things 
will be more than one. Is it not fo ? 

The*. Yes. 

Guest. But likewife if being is a non-whole on account of its becoming 
palfivc to whole, but yet is whole itfelf, being in this cafe will happen to be 
indigent of itfelf. 

The*. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And being, according to this reafoning, fince it is deprived of 
itfelf, will be non-being. 

The*. It will fo. 

Guest. And thus again all things will be more than one, fince being 
and the whole are allotted their proper nature, each feparate from the other. 

The*. True. 

Guest. And if the whole has in no refpedf a fubfiftence, thefe fame 
things will take place with reipett to being ; and befides, being not having a 
fiibfiftence, neither will it at any time have been generated. 

The*. Why not ? 

Guest. Whatever is generated is always generated a whole. So that he 
who does not place in the rank of beings, the one or the whole , ought 
neither to denominate eflence, nor generation, as that which has a being. 

that the one being is fimilar to the bulk of a perfe&ly round fphere : for, on account of his poetry, 
he touches on a certain mythological fiCtion. In what, therefore, does this differ from that 
aflcrtion of Orpheus, It is of a white texture ? And it is evident that fome of the affertions of 
Parmenides accord with other things poftcrior to being. Thus, for iuftance, the unbegotten and 
the indeftruCtible are adapted to both foul and intellect j and the immovable and abiding in 
famcnefs to intellect. But all the affertions at oncC, and genuinely underflood, accord with tht 
one being. For though according to a certain fignification the foul is unbegotten, and alfo 
intellect, yet they are produced by the intelligible. Likewife this one or firfl being is properly 
immovable, in which motion is not feparated according to energy. An abiding in famenefs alfo 
properly pertains to being. But foul and much-honoured intellect proceed from that which 
abides, and are converted to it. It is likewife evident that fuch things as are faid to pertain to 
being pre-fubfi'l in it unitedly, but are unfolded from it with reparation. And it feems indeed 
that the one being is delivered by Parmenides as the firft caufe, fince it is at once, one and all, and 
the lalt boundary. But if he does not limply call it one , but the one being, and only-begotten, 
and a boundary but finite, perhaps he indicates that the ineffable caufe of all things is . Aablifhed 
above it.” Simplicius concludes with obferving, that the objections both of Plato and Ariftotle to 
the affertions of Parmenides arc philanthropic, and were made by thofe philofophers to prevent 
his do&rine from being perverted. 
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The*. It appears that this is entirely the cafe. 

Gdest. Likewife, that which is not a whole ought not to be any quan¬ 
tum whatever. For, being a certain quantum, fo far as it is fo, it muft 
neceffarily be a whole. 

The.*. Entirely fo. 

Guest. It appears, therefore, that every one will be involved in ten 
thoufand ether itifoluble doubts, who fays that being is alone either two or 
one. 

The*. This is nearly evident by the things which have juft now been 
fhown. For greater and more difficult doubts will always follow each 
other in a connected feries, refpedting what has been above afTerted. 

Guest. But we have not yet difctifled the affertions of thofe who accu¬ 
rately difcourfe about being and non-being. At the fame time, what we 
have already faid is fufficient. But let us again confider thofe who /peak 
inaccurately about thefe, that we may perceive from all things, that it is in 
no refpeft more eafy to fay what being is, than what non-being is. 

The*. It will be, therefore, requifite to confider thofe. 

Guest. Indeed, there appears to be among thefe a certain gigantic war 
as it were, through the doubts in which they are mutually involved refpedt- 
ing effence. 

The*. How fo ? 

Guest. Some of thefe draw down all things from heaven and the in- 
vifible region to earth, feizing in reality, for this purpofe, rocks and oaks. 
For, in confequence of touching all fuch things as thefe, they ftrenuoufly 
contend that that alone has a being which can be feen and handled ', and 
this they define to be body and effence. But if any one fays that there are 
other things which are without a body, they perfedlly defpife the affertion, 
and are unwilling to hear of any thing that is not corporeal. 

The*. You fpeak of dire men : but 1 alfo have frequently met with 
fuch. 

Guest. On the contrary, the opponents of thefe men very religionfly 
contend fupernally from the invifible region, and compel certain intelligible 
and incorporeal fpecies to be true effence : but by their arguments they 

1 Is not this the doflrine of thofe who are called experimental philofophers ? If fo, the 
fable of the Giants is unfolded in thofe men. 

break 
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break into fmall pieces the bodies of the others, and that which is denomi¬ 
nated by them truth, at the fame time calling it flowing generation inftead 
of eflence. But between thefe, Thceetetus, an immenfe contejl always fubfijled. 

The.®. True. 

Guest. Let us now, therefore, receive from each a particular account of 
the eflence eftablifhed by each. 

The.®. But how can we receive it ? 

Guest. From thofe that place eflence in forms we may eafily receive 
it: for they are more mild. But from thofe who violently draw all things 
to body wc fliall receive it more difficultly. And perhaps it will be nearly 
impoflible to do fo. It appears to me, however, that we fhould adt in the 
following manner with refpedi to them. 

The.®. How ? 

Guest. It will be beft, if poflible, to make them in reality better: but if this 
is impoflible, we muft be content with making them fb in our difcourfe, and 
fuppofe them to anfwer more equitably than at prefent they would be will¬ 
ing to do. For that which is aflented to by better men poflefles more 
authority than that which is aflented to by worfe men. However, we pay 
no attention to thefe things, but explore the truth. 

The®. Moft right. 

Guest. Order them, therefore, as being made better to anfwer you, and 
to unfold the meaning of that which they aftert. 

The.®. Be it fo. 

Guest. Do they, therefore, fay, that what they call a mortal animal is 
any thing ? 

The®. Undoubtedly they do. 

Guest. And do they not acknowledge that this is an animated body ? 

The.®. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And, admitting this, do they alfo acknowledge that foul is fome- 
thing ? 

The®. Yes. 

Guest. Do they likewife aflert that one foul is jufi, and another unjuft; 
and that one is wife, and another unwife ? 

The®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But does not every foul become fuch through the habit and 
Vol. hi. 2 k prefence 
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prefence of juftice, and the contrary, through the habit and prefence of the 
contraries to thefe ? 

The.®. Thefe things alfo they will aflent to. 

Guest. But will they fay that that is altogether any thing, which is able 
to be prefent to and abfent from any thing ? 

The®. They will. 

Guest. Since, therefore, juftice is fomething, and likewife prudence, and 
every other virtue, and the contraries to the virtues, together with foul in 
which thefe fubtift, whether will they fay that each of thefe is vifible and 
tangible, or that all of them are invifible ? 

The®. They will nearly aflert that no one of thefe is vifible. 

Guest. But what ? Will they fey that any one of things of this kind has 
a body ? 

The®. They will not give the' fame anfwer to the whole of this queftion : 
but foul itfclf will appear to them to poffefs a certain body ; but with refpedt 
to prudence, and the other things about which you juft now inquired, they 
will be reftrained by fhame from daring ftrenuoufly to affert, that they are 
either nothing, or that all of them are bodies. 

Guest. The men, Theaetetus, are clearly become better. Forfuchof 
them as are Spartans or natives would not be afhamed to aifert this, but 
would contend that whatever cannot be grafped by the hands is altogether 
nothin". 

O 

The®. You nearly fpeak their conceptions. 

(juest. Let us, therefore, again afk them. For, if they are willing to 
grant that even any trifling thing is incorporeal, it is fiifficient. For we alk 
them refpefling that which is connate with incorporeal, and at the fame 
time with corporeal natures, what it is they look to, when they fey that both 
of them have a beins-r. 

O 

The®. Perhaps they would not be able to give an anfwer, if they fhould 
fuffer any thing of this kind. 

Guest. Confider whether, in confequence of our [ ropofing this queftion, 
they will be willing to admit and acknowledge that being is a thing of this 
kind. 

The®. Of what kind? Speak, and perhaps we /hall underftand. 

Guest. 1 fey then that whatever poffelfes any power, whether of doing 
9 auy 
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any thing naturally, or of fuffering though in the leaft degree from the 
vileft thing, and though this takes place but once,—every thing of this kind 
truly is. For I define being to be nothing elfe than power. 

Tiiete. But fince they cannot at prefent fay any thing better than this, 
they mult admit it. 

Guest. It is well faid: for perhaps afterwards both we and they may 
think differently. Let this then now remain' acknowledged by them. 

The.®. Let it remain. 

Guest. Let us now proceed to the others, the friends of forms. And 
do you unfold to us their fentiments. 

The*. Be it fo. 

Guest. Do you then fay that generation is one thing, and eflence another, 
feparating them from each other ? 

The*. We do. 

Guest. And do you admit that by our body we communicate with gene¬ 
ration, through fenfe, but that by our foul we communicate with true 
eflence, through the reafoning power ? Do you likewife fay, that true elfence 
always fubfifts fimilarly according to the fame, but that generation fubfifts 
differently at different times ? 

The*. We do. 

Guest. But, O bell: of men, what do you call the communion which 
fubfifts between thefe two? Is it that which we juft, now mentioned? 

The*. What was that? 

Guest. Paflion or a&ion arifing from a certain power, from the con¬ 
currence of things with each other. Perhaps you, Thea-tetus, do not know 
what anfwer they would give to this queftion ; but perhaps I do, through my 
familiarity with them. 

The*. What anfwer then would they give? 

Guest. They would not grant us that which was juft now faid to the 
earth-born men refpefling eflence. 

The*. What was that ? 

Guest. We eftablifhed this to be a fufficient definition of beings, viz. 
when a power though the fmarieft is prefent to any thing, either o£ a£ting 
or fuffering. 
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The*. We did. 

Guest. To this they will fay, that a power of a&ing and fuffe(;ing is pre- 
fent with generation, but that no power of this kind is adapted to offence. 

The*. They will, therefore, fpeak to the purpofe. 

Guest. To this, however, we muff fay, that we require to hear from them 
Bill more clearly, whether they acknowledge that the foul knows, and that 
effence is known. 

Theje. They certainly lay fo . 

Guest. But what ? Do you fay that to know, or to be known, is aftiou, 
or paffion, or both ? Or do you fay that a&ion is one thing, and paffion an¬ 
other ? Or that neither of thefe participates in no refpect of the other ? It 
is evident, indeed, that neither participates of the other. For, if they ad¬ 
mitted this, they would contradifl what they afferted above. 

The*. I underftand you. 

Guest. For if to know was to do fomething, it would neceffarily happen 
that what is known would fuffer, or become paffive. And thus, according 
to this reafoning, effence being known by knowledge, would, fo far as it is 
known, be moved, through becoming paffive; which we fay cannot take 
place about a thing at reff. 

The*. Right. 

Guest. What then, by Jupiter, {hall we be eafily perfuaded that true 
motion, life, foul ? , and prudence, are not prefent to that which is Jierfeftly 
being , and that it neither lives, nor is wife, but abides immovable, not pof- 
fefling a venerable and holy intellect ? 

The.*. But it would be a dire thing, O gueft, to admit this. 

Guest. Shall we fay then that it poffeffes intelledl, but not life ? 

The*. And how ? 

Guest. Or lhall we fay that both thefe refide in it, but that it does not 
poffefs thefe in foul ? 

The*. But after what other manner can it poffefs thefe ? 

Guest. Shall we then fay that it poffeffes intelle6h, life, and foul, but that, 
though animated, it abides perfectly immovable ? 

1 All thefe are cauti/ly contained in the firft being, becaufe it is better than all thefe. 

The*. 
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Theje. All thefe things apppear tome to be irrational. 

Guest. We mull therefore grant, that both that which is moved, and 
mbtion, are beings. 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. It follows therefore, Thea?tetus, that intellect will never in any 
refpeft be prefent to any thing immovable. 

Theje. It does follow. 

Guest. But, indeed, if we grant that all things are borne along and 
moved, we fhall by fuch an affertion take away famenefs from beings. 

Theje. How fo ? 

Guest. Does it appear to you that that which fubfifts according to the 
fame, and in a fimilar manner, and about the fame, can ever fubfift without 
permanency ? 

Theje. By no means. 

Guest. But do you perceive that Intellect ever was, or is, without thefe? 

Theje. In the fmalleft degree. 

Guest. But befides this, we fhould oppofe, by every poffible argument, 
him who entirely taking away fcience, or prudence, or intellect, ftreuuoufly 
endeavours to introduce any thing elfe. 

Theje. And very much fo. 

Guest. But it is perfedtly neceflary, as it appears, that the philofopher, 
and he who honours thefe things in the higheft degree, fhould not affent to 
thofe who, afferting that there is either one, or many fpecies of things, con- 
fider the univerle as Banding Bill: nor yet fhould he by any means hear 
thofe who affirm that being is every where moved ; but, according to the 
opinion even of boys, he fhould call things immovable, and things moved, 
ccnfidered as fubfifting together, being, and the all. 

Theje. Mofl: true. 

Guest. Do we not, then, now appear to have equitably comprehended 
being in our difcourfe ? 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Now therefore, Thesetetus, as it appears to me, we are ftrangely 
involved in doubt. 

Theje. How fo ? and why do you affert this ? 
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Guest. Do you not perceive, O bleffed man, that we are at prefent in the 
greateft ignorance refpedting being, and yet we have appeared to ourfelves 
to fay fomething about it ? 

The®. I do perceive it; but I do not altogether underdand in what re- 
fpe£l we have deceived ourfelves. 

Guest. Confider more clearly, whether, in confequcnce of affenting to 
thefe things, any one may judly interrogate us, in the fame manner as we 
interrogated thofe who faid that the whole of things confided of the hot and 
the cold. 

The.®. Remind me what thefe interrogations were. 

Guest. By all means: and I will endeavour to do this by alking you the 
fame quedion as I then afked them, that we may at the liune time make 
fome advance in our inquiry. 

The®. Right. 

Guest. Do you not then fay, that motion and permanency are contrary 
to each other ? 

The.®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And do you not likewifefay, that both and each of them fimilarly 
are ? 

The®. I do. 

Guest. Do you, therefore, fay, that both and each are moved, when you 
admit that they are ? 

The®:. By no means. 

Guest. But do you lignify that they dand dill, when you fay that both 
are ? 

The®. But how can I ? 

Guest. You may, therefore, place in your foul being, as a third thing 
different from thefe, confidering it as comprehending under itfelf perma¬ 
nency and motion ; and looking to the communion of thefe with effence, you 
may thus affert that both of them are. 

The®. We feem to prophely that being is a certain third thing, when we 
fay that there are motion and permanency. 

Guest. Being, therefore, is not both motion and permanency, but fome¬ 
thing different from thefe. 


The®. 
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Theje. It appears fo. 

Guest. Hence being, according to its own nature, neither ftands ftill, 
nor is moved. 

Thete. It is nearly fo. 

Guest. Where then ought he to turn his thoughts, who wifhes to eftablilfi 
in himfelf any clear conceptions refpefling being? 

The^e. Where ? 

Guest. I do not think it is yet eafy for him to turn his thoughts any 
where. For, if being is not moved, why does it not Hand ftill ? Or how 
is it poffible, if it in no refpect Hands Hill, that it Hiould not be moved ? 
But being has now appeared to us without both thefe. Is this, however, 
poffible ? 

ThejE. It is the moH impoffible of all things. 

Guest. In the next place, therefore, it will be juft to call to mind this, 

T heje. What? 

Guest. That being alked refpedting the name of non-being, we were in¬ 
volved in the greateft doubt refpedting what it ought to be. Do you re¬ 
member ? 

The.®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Are we, therefore, now involved in lefs doubt refpe&ing being? 

The.®. If it be poffible to fay fo, O gueft, we appear to be involved in 
greater doubt. 

Guest. Let this ambiguity then reft here. But (ince both being and non- 
being equally participate of doubt, we may now hope, that if one of them 
ffiall appear to be more obfeure, or more clear, the other likewile will appear 
to be the fame : and again, that if we ffiould not be able to perceive one of 
them, the other will alfo be invifible to us. And thus we ffiall purfue the 
difeourfe refpedting both of them in the mod becoming manner we are able. 

The®. It is well faid. 

Guest. Let us relate, then, after what manner we denominate this lame 
thing by many names. 

The®. Adduce for this purpofe a certain paradigm. 

Guest. In {peaking of man, we give him various appellations, and attri¬ 
bute to him colour, figure, magnitude, virtue, and vice; in all which, and 
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ten thoufand other particulars, we not only fay that man is, but that he is 
good, and an infinity of other things : and we aft in a fimilar manner with 
refpeft to other particulars; for, confidering each as one thing, we again call 
it many things, and by many names. 

The*. True. 

Guest. Whence, I think, we have given a feaft to young men, and to 
thofe who ftudy in old age. For it is eafy for every one immediately to ob- 
jeft, that it is impoffible for the many to be one, and the one many . Hence, 
they will exult, not fuffering us to fay that a man is good, but that good is 
good, and man man. For I think, Theaetetus, that you have often met with 
young men who ferioufly apply themfelves to things of this kind, and fome- 
times with men advanced in years, who, through the poverty of their pof- 
feffions with refpeft to wifdom, admire fuch things as thefe, and who think 
themfelves all-wife for having difeovered this. 

The*. Entirely fo. 

Guest. That our difeourfe, therefore, may extend to all who have ever 
afierted any thing refpefting effence, let what we ffiall now fay in the way of 
interrogation be underftood as addrefTed as well to thefe as to thofe others 
whom we have above mentioned. 

The*. What is it you are now going to lay? 

Guest. Whether we thould neither conjoin eflence with motion and per¬ 
manency, nor any thing elfe with any thing elfe, but, as if things were un¬ 
mingled, and it were impoffible for them to communicate with each other, 
we ffiould confider them as feparate in our difeourfe ? Or whether we ffiould 
colleft all things into the fame, as if they were able to communicate with 
each other ? Or confider this as the cafe with feme things, but not with 
others ? Which of thefe, Theastetus, (hall we fay is to be preferred ? 

The*. I indeed have nothing to anfwer to thefe things. Why, there 
fore, do you not, by anfwering to each particular, confider what follows 
from each ? 

Guest. You fpeak well. We will fuppofe them, therefore, if you pleafe, 
to fay, in the firft place, that nothing has any power of communicating with 
any thing, in any refpeft. Will it not, therefore, follow, that motion and 
permanency in no refpeft participate of elfence ? 


The*. 
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The®. They certainly will not. 

Guest. But what ? Will any one of them be, and at the fame time have 
no communication with offence ? 

Them. It will not. 

Guest. From contenting to this, all things, as it feems, will become ra¬ 
pidly fubverted, as well the dodtrine of thofe who contend that all things are 
moved, as of thofe who contend that all things Band Bill, together with the 
dogmas of thofe who affert that fuch things as fubfift according to forms or 
fpecies fubfift fimilarlv according to the lame. For all thefe conjoin being 
with their dodtrines, fome aflerting that things are truly moved, and others 
that they truly Hand ftill. 

The.®. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Such, likewife, as at one time unite all things, and at another time 
feparate them, whether dividing from one thing into things infinite, or into 
things which have finite elements, and compofing from thefe, and whether 
they confider this as partially, or as always taking place,—in all thefe cafes 
they will fay nothing to the purpofe, if there is in no refpedt a mixture of 
things. 

The®:. Right. 

Guest. Further ftill, we ourfelves lhall have difeourfed the moft ridicu- 
loufly of all men, who permitting nothing pertaining to the communion of 
the paffion of different, have yet uled the appellation the other. 

The®;. How fo ? 

Guest. They are in a certain refpedt compelled to employ the term to be, 
about all things, likewife the terms feparate, others, and by itfelf, and ten 
thoufand others, from which being unable to abftain, and finding it neceflary 
to infert thefe expreftions in their difcourfes, they do not require any other 
confutation, but, as it is faid, they have an enemy and an adverfery at home, 
vociferating within, and always walk as if carrying about with them the 
abfurd Eurycles *. 

The®. You very much fpeak of that which is like and true. 

' “ This is a proverb, fays the Greek Scholiaft on this dialogue, applied to thofe who prophefy 
evil to themfelves. For Eurycles appeared to have a certain dsemon in his belly, exhorting him 
to fpeak concerning future events j whence he was called a ventriloquift.” 
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Guest. But what if we fhould permit all things to have the power of 
communicating with each other? This, indeed, I myfelf am able to diflfolve. 

Thee. How ? 

Guest. Becaufe motion itfelf would entirely {land Bill, and again, perma¬ 
nency itfelf would be moved, if they were mingled with each other. But 
this indeed is impoffible from the greateft neceffity, that motion fhould Hand 
Bill, and permanency be moved. 

Thee. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. The third thing, therefore, alone remains. 

Thee. It does. 

Guest. For one of thefe things is necelTary, either that all things fhould 
be mingled together, or nothing; or that fome things fhould be willing to 
be mingled with each other, and that other things fhould be unwilling. 

Thee. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And two of the members of this divifion cannot be found. 

T hee. They cannot. 

Guest. Everyone, therefore, who wifhes to anfwer rightly fhould adopt 
that which remains of the three. 

Thee. And very much fo. 

Guest. But fince fome things are willing to be mingled, and others 
not, they will nearly be affefted in the fame manner as letters. For fome of 
thefe are incongruous with refpeft to each other, but others mutually har¬ 
monize. 

Thee. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. For vowels being in a particular manner the bond, as it were, of 
the other letters, pervade through all of them, fo that without fome one of 
thefe it is impoffible for any two of the others to accord with each other. 

Thfe. And very much fo. 

Guest. Does every one, therefore, know what letters will communicate 
with each other ? or is art requifite in order to accomplifh this fufficiently ? 

Thee. Art is requifite. 

Guest. What kind of art ? 

Thee. The granunatic. 

Guest And is not this the cafe with refpefl to fharp and flat founds ? I 
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mean, Is not he who knows by art what founds are confonant or diflonantj 
a mufician, but he who is ignorant of this not fo ? 

ThEvE. It is. 

Guest. And in other arts, and the privation of arts, we (hall find other 
•fucli circumfiances take place. 

Them. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Since then wc have acknowledged, that the genera 1 of being are 

mixed 

1 Of the fciences, fome look to one fcientific objeft, as medicine to health, but other# 
extend to more than one, as arithmetic to philofophy, to a polity, to the teutonic art, and to 
many others j and others contribute to all arts, not the fabricativc only, but alfo fuch as are theo¬ 
retic, fuch as is the divifive art, of which Socrates fpeaks in the PhHebus. As, therefore, in the 
fciences fome are moll total, and others partial, fo in intelligible caufes fome are altogether par¬ 
tial, alone being the leaders of a peculiar number of one fpecies, but others extend themfelves to 
many, as equal, fimilar , and whole j for whole fo far as whole is not common to all things, fince a 
pari fo far as a part is not a whole: and others extend themfelves to all things, becaufe all things 
participate of them fo far as they are beings, and not fo far as they are vital, or animated, or 
poftefs any other idiom, but according to the appellation itfelf of being. Becaufe, therefore, 
being is the firft among intelligible caufes, it has the rnoft total order among the genera; and 
thefe are five in number, viz. effence, fame, different , motion , permanency. For every being is effeti- 
tialized , is united itfelf to itfelf, is feparated from itfelf and other things, proceeds from itfelf, and its 
proper principle, and participates of a certain permanency , fo far as it preferves its proper form. 
Whether, therefore, it be intelligible, or fenfible, or a thing fubfifting between thefe two, it is com- 
pofed from thefe genera. For all things are not vital, or wholes, or parts, or animated ; but of theft: 
genera all things participate. Likewife ejfence not fubfifting about a thing, neither will any thing elfe 
be there; for eftence is the receptacle of other things. Without the fubfiftence of famenefs , that which 
is a whole will be diftipated; and difference being deftroyed there will be one thing alone without 
multitude. In like manner, motion and permanency not fubfifting, all things will be unenergetic and 
dead, without (lability, and tending to non-entity. It is necefiary, therefore, that each of thefe 
(hould be in all things, and that ejfence ftiould rank as the firft, being as it were the Vefta and monad 
of the genera, and arranged analogous to the one . After eftence, famenefs and difference muft 
fucceed, the former being analogous to bound, and the latter to infinity ; and next to thefe motion 
and permanency. Of thefe genera too, fome are particularly beheld about the powers, and others 
about the energies of beings. For every being fo far as it is a being participates of a certain 
ejfence, as it is faid in this dialogue, and in the Parmenides. But every eflential power is either 
under fame , or under different, or under both. Thus for inftance heat, and every feparative 
power, fubfifts under different, but coldnefs, and every collective power, is under fame. And if there 
is any thing which fubfifts between thefe, it is under both fame and different . For every energy 
is either motion or permanency, or in a certain refpeft both •, fince the energy of intellect may be 
rather faid to be permanency than motion , and in like manner every energy which preferves the 
energizing nature in the fame condition, or that about which it energizes. But the motion of 
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mixed with each other, after the fame manner, ought not he necelTarily to 
proceed in his difcourfe fcientifically, who is about to Ihow what genera mu¬ 
tually accord, and what do not admit each other ? Likewife, whether tbefe 
genera fo hold together through all things as to be capable of being mutually 
mingled ? And again in their divifions, if there is another caul'e of divifion 
through wholes ? 

The A;. How is it poflible fcience fhould not be requifite for this purpofe, 
and nearly, perhaps, the greateft of all fciences ? 

Guest. What then, again, Theatetus, fliall we call this fcience? Or, 
by Jupiter, have we ignorantly fallen upon the fcience of the liberal ? And 
do we appear, while inveftigating a fophirt, to have firft found a philo- 
fopher? 

The*:. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Do we not fay, that tb divide according to genera, and neither to 
think the fame fpecies different, nor a different fpecies the fame, is the bufi- 
nefs of the dialectic fcience ? 

The.®. We do fay fo. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is able to do this, fufficiently perceives one 
idea ’ every way extended through many things, the individuals of which 

bodies into each other does not abide in fame, but departs from that in which it fubfifts ; and 
that which changes the energizing nature in the fame and about the fame, is Jiable motion. 
Every thing, therefore, by its very being participates of this triad, cjfence , power, and energy, on 
account of thefe five genera. 

1 Here genus is fignified by one idea extended through many, for genus is not an aggregate of 
fpecies, as a whole of parts, but it is prefent to every fpecies, to which it is at the fame time 
prior. But every fpecies fubfifting feparate from other fpecies, and from genus itfelf, participates 
of genus. By many ideas differentfrom each other, but externally comprehended under one idea, which 
is genus, fpecies are fignified : externally comprehended, indeed, genus being exempt from fpe¬ 
cies, but comprehending the caufes of fpecies: for genera, truly fo called, are both more antient 
and more efiential than the fpecies which are ranked under them. Of genera, alfo, fome have a 
fubfiftence prior to fpecies, but others fubfift in them according to participation. To perceive 
thefe two, therefore, viz. one idea extended through many, the individuals of which fubfift apart 
from each other, is the province of the divifive power of diale&ic ; but the other two pertain to 
the definitive power of this art: for definition perceives one idea through many wholes conjoined 
in one, and colle&s into one definitive conception many ideas, each fubfifting as a whole. It alfo 
connefts them with each other, and perfe&s one idea from the aflumption of all wholes; con¬ 
joining the many in one. Befides this, it conGders the many which it has collected in one, lying 
apart, and the whole which is produced from them. 

are 
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are placed apart from each other, and many ideas different from each other 
externally comprehended under one, and one idea through many wholes 
conjoined in one; and laftly, many ideas, every way divided apart from 
each other. This is to know fcientifically, how to diftinguifh according to 
genus, in what refped particulars communicate, and how far they do not 
communicate with each other. 

The.®. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But I think you do not give dialectic to any other than one 
who philofophizes purely and jufUy. 

Tiie®. For how is it poffible to give it to any other? 

Guest. If we feek, indeed, we fhall find a philofopher in a place, of this 
kind, both now and hereafter, though it is alfo difficult to fee this chara&er 
clearly; but the difficulty of perceiving a fophift is of a different kind from 
that with which the perceiving a philofopher is attended. 

The®. How fo ? 

Guest. The former flying into the darknefs of non-being, aud by ufe 
becoming adapted to it, is with difficulty perceived through the obfcurity of 
the place. Is it not fo ? 

The®. So it feems. 

Guest. But the philofopher through reafoning, being always fituated near 
the idea of being, is by no means eafily difcerned, on account of the fplendor 
of the region. For the eyes of vulgar fouls are unable to fupport the view 
of that which is divine. 

The®. It is likely that thefe things fubfifl in this manner, no lefs than 
thofe. 

Guest. About this particular, therefore, we fhall perhaps at another 
time confider more clearly, if it be permitted us. But, with refpedt to the 
fophift, it is evident that we fhould not difmifs him till we have fufficieutly 
furvcyed him. 

The®. You fpeak well. 

Guest. Since then it is acknowledged by us, that fome of the genera of 
being communicate with each other, and that fome do not, and that fome 
communicate with a few, and others with many things, and others again 
are not hindered from communicating through all things with all things; — 
this being the cafe, let us, in the next place, following the order of dif- 

courfe, 
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courfe, peculate not about all fpecies, left we fhould be confounded by their 
multitude,—but, choofing certain of thofe which are called the greateft, let 
us, in the firft place, confider the qualities of each, and, in the next place, 
■what communion of power they poffefs with each other, that we may not 
in any refpeft be indigent of difcourfe about being and non-being (though 
we may not be able to comprehend them with perfe£t perfpicuity), as far 
as the condition of the prefent fpeculation admits. If, therefore, while we 
are aflimilating non-being, we ihould fay that it is truly non-bcing, we 
fhould be exculpated. 

The®. It would indeed be proper that we Ihould. 

Guest. But the greateft of all the genera which we have now mentioned 
are, being itfelf, permanency, and motion. 

The.®. Very much fo. 

Guest. And we have faid that the two latter are uumingled with each 
other. 

The®. - Very much fo. 

Guest. But being is mingled with both: for both after a manner are. 

The®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Thefe things then become three. 

The®. Certainly. 

Guest. Is not, therefore, each of thefe different from the other two, but 
the fame with itfelf? 

The®. It is. 

Guest. What then Ihall we now lay refpedting lamenefs and difference ? 
Shall we fay that they are two certain genera, different from the other 
three, but yet always mingled with them from neceflity ? And thus are we 
to confider about five, and not three genera only ? Or are we ignorant tha|, 
we have denominated this lamenefs and difference, as fomething belonging 
to the other three ? 

The®. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. But, indeed, motion and permanency are neither different nor 
fame. 

The®. How fo ? 

Guest. That which we in common call motion and permanency can be 
neither of thefe. 


The®. 
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The®. Why ? 

Guest. Becaufe motion would be permanent, and permanency be moved. 
For, with refpeft to both, the one becoming the other, would compel that 
other to change into the contrary to its nature, as participating of the con¬ 
trary. 

The®. Very much fo. 

Guest. But yet both participate of fame and different. 

The®. They do. 

Guest. We mud not, therefore, fay that motion is either fame or dif¬ 
ferent, nor yet muft we affert this of permanency. 

The®. We muft not. 

Guest. Are, therefore, being and famenefs to be confidered by us as one 
certain thing ? 

The.®. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. But if being and famenefs fignify that which is in no refpedt 
different, when we again affert of motion and permanency, that both are, 
we thus denominate both of them the fame, as things which have a being. 

The®. But, indeed, this is impoflible. 

Guest. It is impoflible, therefore, that famenefs and being fhould be one 
thing. 

The®. Nearly fo. 

Guest. We muft place famenefs, therefore, as a fourth fpecies, in addi¬ 
tion to the former three. 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But what? Muft we not fay that difference is a fifth fpecies? 
Or is it proper to think that this, and being, are two names belonging to 
one genus ? 

The®. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. But I think you will grant, that of beings, fbme always fubfift 
themfelves by themfelves, but others in relation to other things. 

The®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But different is always referred to different. Is it not ? 

The®. It is. 

Guest. But this would not be the cafe unlefs being and difference widely 
6 differed 
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differed from each other. But if difference participated of both fpecies, as 
is the cafe with being, there would be fome one among things different, 
which would be no longer different with reference to that which is different. 
But now it happens from neceflity, that whatever is different is fo from its 
relation to that which is different. 

The.*. It is as you fay. 

Guest. We muft fay, then, that the nature of different muft be added as 
a fifth to the fpecies of which we have already fpoken. 

The*. Yes. 

Guest. And we muft likewife fay that it pervades through all thefe. For 
each one of the others is different, not through its own nature, but through 
participating the idea of difference. 

The*. And very much fo. 

Guest. But we may thus fpeak refpefting each of the five genera. 

The*. How? 

Guest. In the firft place, that motion is entirely different from perma¬ 
nency. Or how fhall we fay ? 

The*. That it is fo. 

Guest. It is not, therefore, permanency. 

The*. By no means. 

Guest. But it is, through participating of being. 

The*. It is. 

Guest. Again, motion is different from famenefs. 

The*. Nearly fo. 

Guest. It is not, therefore, famenefs. 

The*. It is not. 

Guest. And yet it is fame, in confequence of all things participating of 
lamenefs. 

The*. And very much fo. 

Guest. It muft be confeffed, therefore, that motion is both fame, and 
not fame, nor muft we be indignant that it is fo. For, when we fay that it is 
both fame, and not fame, we do not fpeak of it in a fimilar manner; but 
when we fay it is fame, we call it fo, through the participation of famenefs 
with refpedt to itfelf; and when we fay it is not fame, we call it fo through 

4 its 
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its communion with different, through which, feparating it from fame, ft 
becomes not fame, but different. So that it is again rightly faid to be not 
fame. 

The®:. Entirely fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, motion itfelf fhould in any refped participate of 
permanency, there would be no abfurdity in calling it ftable. 

The®. Moft right, fince we have acknowledged that fome of the genera 
are willing to be mingled with each other, and others not. 

Guest. And, indeed, we arrived at the demonftration of this prior to 
what we have evinced at prefent, by proving that the thing fubfifts after 
this manner. 

T he®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But we may again fay that motion is different from different, juft 
as it is different from famenefs and permanency. 

The®. It is neceffary. 

Guest. It is j therefore, in a certain refped, not different and different, 
according to this reafoning. 

The.®. True. 

Guest. What then follows ? Shall we fay it is different from three of 
the genera, but not from the fourth? acknowledging that the genera are 
five, about which, and in which, we propofe to fpeculate? 

The®:. And how ? 

Guest. For it is impoffible to grant that they are fewer in number than 
they now appear to be. We may, therefore, fafely contend, that motion is 
different from being. 

The®:. We may, moft fafely. 

Guest. It clearly follows, therefore, that motion is truly non-being, and 
at the fame time being, fince it participates of being. 

The®. Moft clearly. 

Guest. Non-being, therefore, is neceffarily in motion, and in all the 
genera. For, in all of them, the nature of different rendering them different 
from being, makes each to be non-being. Hence, we rightly fay that all of 
them are non-beings; and again, becaufe they participate of Being, that they 
are, and are beings. 

voL. hi. 2 m The®. 
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The®. It appears fo. 

Guest. About each of the fpecies, therefore, there is much of being, but 
there is alfo non-being infinite in multitude. 

The.®. It appears fo. 

Guest. Muft not, therefore, being itfelf be faid to be different from, the 
others ? 

The®. It is neceffary. 

Guest. Being, therefore, is not fo many in number as the others ; for, 
not being them, it is itfelf one, but is not other things, which are infinite in. 
number. 

The®. This is nearly the cafe. 

Guest. We ought not, therefore, to be indignant at thefe things, fince 
the genera have naturally a mutual communion. But if fome one does not 
admit thefe things, yet, as we have been perfuaded by the former aflertions, 
in like manner we ought to be perfuaded by thefe.. 

The®. You fpeak mod juflly. 

Guest. We may alfo lee this. 

The®. What? 

Guest. When we fay non-being, we do not, as it appears, fay any thing' 
contrary to being, but only that which is different *. 

The®. How fo ? 

Guest. Juft as when we fay a thing is not great, do we then appear to 
you to evince by this word that which is fmall rather than that which is equal? 

The®. How is it poflible we ftiould ? 

Guest. We muft not, therefore, admit that the contrary to a thing is 
fignified, when negation is fpoken of; but thus much only muft be aflerted, 
that the terms not, and neither, fignify fomething of other things, when 
placed before names, or rather before things, about which the names of the 
negations afterwards enunciated are diftributed. 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Gu est. This alfo we may confider by a dianoetic energy, if it is agreeable 
to you. 

1 By nm-leing % therefore, in this place, Plato means differcnct, one of the five genera of being, 

The®. 



The®. What is that? 

Guest. The nature of different appears to me to be cut into fmall parts, 
in the fame manner as fcience. 

The®. How? 

Guest. This nature itfelf is one ; but a part of it refiding in any thing 
and being individually defined, pofTeffes a private appellation of its own ; 
on which account there are faid to be many arts and i'ciences. 

The.®. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Do not, therefore, the parts of the nature of different, which is 
itfelf one thing, fuffcr this very fame thing? 

The.®. Perhaps fo. But we muff {how how this takes place. 

Guest. Is there any part of different oppoGte to the beautiful ? . 

The.®. There is. 

Guest. Mull we fay that this part is namelefs, or that it has a certain 
name ? 

The.®. That it has a name. For every thing which we fay is not beau¬ 
tiful, is not different from any thing elfe than the nature of the beautiful. 

Guest. Come, then, anfwer me the following queffion. 

The.®. What queffion ? 

Guest. When any thing is defined as belonging to one particular genus, 
and is again oppofed to a certain effence, does it happen that thus it is not 
beautiful ? 

The®. It does. 

Guest. But the oppofition of being to being happens, as it feems, to be 
not beautiful. 

The®. Moff right. 

Guest. What then ? Docs it follow from this reafoning that the beau¬ 
tiful belongs more to beings, and the non-beautiful lefs ? 

The®. It does not. 

Guest. We muff fay, therefore, that the non-great and the great fimilarly 
are. 

The®. Similarly. 

Guest. Hence, too, we mult aflert of the juft and the non-juft, that the 
one in no refpedl is more than the other. 

The®. Undoubtedly. 


2 m a 
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Guest. And the fame mud be faid of other things, fince the nature of 
different appears to rank among beings. But difference having a fubfiftence, 
it is neceffary to place the parts of it as no lefs having fubfiftence. 

The*. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. As it appears, therefore, the oppofition of a part of the nature of 
different, and of the parts of being, are no lefs effence, if it be lawful fo to 
(peak, than being itfelf •, nor do they fignify that which is contrary to being, 
but only -fomething different from it. 

The*. It is mod clear. 

Guest. What then fhall we call it ? 

T h e*. It is evident that non-being, which we have fought after on account 
of a fophift, is this very thing. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, as yon fay, is it no more deficient of effence 
than the others ? And ought we now boldly to fay, that non-being poffefles 
its own nature firmly, in the fame manner as the great was found to be great, 
and the beautiful beautiful, and the non-great to be non-great, and the non¬ 
beautiful non-beautiful? Shall we in like manner fay, that non-being was 
and is non-being, as one fpecies which mull be numbered among many 
beings ? Or muft we ft ill, Theastetus, be diffident about this i 

The*. By no means. 

Guest. Do you perceive, therefore, how difobedient we have been to the 
prohibition of Parmenides ? 

The*. In what refpeift ? 

Guest. We have wandered beyond the limits he appointed us, by thus 
continuing ffill further to explore and evince. 

The*. How? 

Guest. Becaufe he fays, “ Non-beings never, and by no means are ; but 
do you, while invgftigating, reftrain your conceptions from this path.” 

The*. He does fpeak in this manner. 

Guest. But we have not only fhown that non-beings are, but we have 
demonftrated what the form of non-being is. For, having evinced that the 
nature of different has a fubfiftence, and that it is divided into fmall parts, 
which ate mutually diftributed through all things, we then dared to fay, that 
the part of it which is oppofed to the being of every thing, is itfelf truly non- 
being. 


4 


The*. 
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Theje. And to me, O gueft, we appear to have Ipoken with the greateft 
truth. 

Guest. Let no one, therefore, fay, that we, having evinced that non-being 
is contrary to being, dare to affert that it is. For we fome time lince bade 
farewell to him who alks whether that which is contrary to any thing has a 
fubfiftcnce, and pofleffes a certain reafon, or is entirely irrational. But, with 
refpedt to that which we now call non-being, either fome one who is not 
perfuaded by our arguments fhould confute us, as not having fpoken well; 
or, if he cannot do this, he mull: alfo fay as we fay, that the genera are min¬ 
gled with each other, and that being and different pervading through all 
things, and through each other, different participating of being, A through 
this participation, not being that of which it participates, but fomething 
elfe. But, being different from being, it clearly follows that it is necelfarily 
non-being. And again, being, in conlequence of participating of difference, 
will be different from the other genera: but being different from all of them, 
it is not any one of them, nor all the others, nor any thing befides itlelf. So 
that, without doubt, being is not ten thoufand things in ten thoufand things: 
and, in like manner, each and all of the other genera are multifarioufly dis¬ 
tributed, but are not themfelves multifarious. 

ThejE. True. 

Guest. And if any one does not believe in thefe contrarieties, he Ihould 
confider, and affert fomething better than has been now faid. Or if fome 
one, in confequence of finding this to be a difficult fpeculation, rejoices, 
drawing the arguments from one fide to another, fuch a one, as our prefent 
reafoniug alferts, is not engaged in a purfuit which deferves much ferious 
attention. For this neither poffeffes any thing elegant, nor is difficult to 
difeover ; but that is difficult, and at the fame time beautiful. 

THEiE. What? 

Guest. That of which we have fpoken above; I mean that, omitting 
thefe particulars, we may be able to confute any one who alferts that differ¬ 
ent is fame, or fame different. For, to Ihow that fame is different, and 
different fame, that the great is fmall, and the fimilar diffimilar, and to rejoice 
in thus introducing contraries in dilcourfe, is not a true confutation, but is 
evidently the province of one who has but a flight apprehenlion of the thing, 
and is recently born. 


The.je. 
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The.®. Very much fe. 

Guest. For, O excellent young man, to endeavour to feparate every 
thing from -every thing, is both inelegant, and the province of one rude and 
deflitute of philofophy. 

The®. Whyfo? 

Guest. To diflolve each thing from all things, is the mod perfedl abolition 
of all difcourfe. For difcourfe fubfids through the conjunction of fpecies 
with each other. 

The®. True. 

Guest. Confider, therefore, how opportunely we have now contended 
with men of this kind, and compelled them to permit one thing to be min¬ 
gled with another. 

The®. With a view to what ? 

Guest. To this, that difcourfe may be one certain thing belonging to the 
genera of being. For, if we are deprived of this, we (hall, for the mod part, 
be deprived of philofophy. And further dill, it is requifite at prefent that we 
lhould mutually confent to determine what difcourfe is. But, if it is entirely 
taken away from us, we can no longer fpeak about any thing. And it will 
be taken away, if we admit that things are not in any refpeCt mingled with 
each other. 

The®. Right. But I do not underdand why we lhould now mutually 
confent to determine what difcourfe is. 

Guest. But, perhaps, you will eafily underdand by attending to this. 

The®. To what ? 

Guest. Non-being has appeared to us to be one of the other genera, and 
to be difperfed through all beings. 

The®. It has fo. 

Guest. After this, therefore, we fhould confider whether it is mingled 
with opinion and difcourfe. 

The®. On what account ? 

Guest. Becaufe, if it is not mingled with thefe, it mud neceflarily follow 
that all things are true: but, if it is mingled with thefe, falfe opinion and fade 
difcourfe mud be produced. For to opine, or fpeak of non-beings, is itfelf 
■falfehood fubfiding in the diauoetic part and difcourfe. 

The®. It is fo. 


Guest. 
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Guest. But, being falfehood, it is deception. 

Theje. It is. 

Guest. And deception fubfifling, all things mull neceflarily be full of 
refemblances, images, and phantafy. 

The.®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But we have laid that the fophift flies into this place, while he 
denies that there is any fiich thing as falfehood. For he aflerts that no one 
can either think, or fpeak of non-beingbecaufe it in no refpedt partici¬ 
pates of eflence. 

Theje. Thefe things were faid by us. 

Guest. But now it has appeared that non-being participates of being. 
So that in this refpeft perhaps he will no longer oppofe us. Perhaps how¬ 
ever he will fay, that of fpccies, fome participate of non-being, and others 
not; and that difeourfe and opinion rank among thofe things which do nob 
participate it. So that he will again contend with us, that the image-making 
and phantaftic art, in which we have faid he is concealed, has no fub- 
fiftence; lince opinion and difeourfe have no communion with non-being. 
He will likewife afiert that falfehood has not any kind of fubfiltence, ftnee 
this communion of things is no where to be found. Hence we mull in- 
velligate the nature of difeourfe, opinion, and phantafy, that, thefe becoming 
apparent, we may perceive their communion with non-being; and, per¬ 
ceiving this, may evince that there is fuch a thing as falfehood ; and, having 
evinced this, may bind the fophift in it, if he is found to be guilty; or r 
liberating him, invelligate in fome other genus. 

The.e. That, O guelt, which we laid at firft about the fophift, appears to 
be very true—I mean, that he is a genus difficult to apprehend. For he 
appears to be full of problems ; nor can any one arrive at his retreats, till 
he has firfl vanquifhed the obftacle which he throws in the way. For now 
we have fcarcely overcome the obftacle which he hurled forth, I mean that 
non-being is not, and he immediately throws in our way another. Hence 
it is requifite to (how that there is falehood, both in difeourfe and opinion, 
and after this perhaps fomething clfe, and another thing after that, and fo 
on, as it appears, without end. 

Guest. He, OThetetetus, who is able to make advances continually, 

though 
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though in a final 1 degree, ought to proceed boldly in this affair. For what 
will he be able to accomplifh in other things, who is without ardor in thefe ? 
For he who either effedls nothing in thefe, or is repelled backwards, will 
fcarcely (according to the proverb) ever take the city. But now, O good 
man, fince as you fay this is accomplilhed, we (hall have captured the greateft 
wall, and the reft will be ealy and trifling. 

The.*. You fpeak well. 

Guest. Let us then now, in the firft place, as we faid, confider difcourfe 
and opinion, that we may more clearly (how, whether non-being touches 
upon thefe, or whether both thefe are in every refpedt true, and neither of 
them at any time falfe. 

The*;. Right. 

Guest. Come then, let us again fpeculate about nouns, in the fame 
manner as we did about fpecies'and letters. For that which is the objed 
of our prelent inveftigation appears in a certain refped to have a fimilar 
fubfiftence. 

The*;. What is it you wi(h to be conceived refpeditig nouns? 

Guest. Whether all of them harmonize with each other; or fome 
accord, but others do not. 

The*;. It is evident that fome accord, and others do not. 

Guest. Perhaps your meaning is this, that fuch nouns as in an orderly 
fucceffion alfert and evince fomething, mutually accord; but that fuch as 
(ignify nothing by continuity, do not mutually accord. 

The*. How do you mean ? and what is it you fay ? 

Guest. What I thought you would both underftand and aflent to. For 
there is a tw’ofold genus of vocal declarations refpeding efience. 

The*. How ? 

Guest. One, which is called nouns, and the other verbs. 

The*. Speak of each. 

Guest, That which is a declaration in adions, we call a verb. 

The*. We do. 

Guest. But a mark or fign of voice .mpofed on the agents themfelves, 
we call a noun. 

The*. Very much (o. 


Guest. 
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Guest. From nouns, therefore, alone, enunciated in continued fucceffion, 
a fentence is never produced ; nor yet again from verbs enunciated without 
nouns. 

The je. Thefe things I have not learned. 

Guest. But it is evident that you juft now acknowledged this, when look¬ 
ing to fomething elfe. For this is what I wiftied to fay, that when thefe are 
enunciated in continued fucceffion, a fentence is not produced. 

The.®. Howfo? 

Guest. As, for inftance, walks, runs, fleeps, and fuch other words as 
lignify adions, all which when any one enunciates in continued fucceffion, 
he will not by this means produce a fentence. 

The^. For how can he? 

Guest. Again, therefore, when any one lays, a lion, a ftag, a horfe, and 
fuch other nouns as fignify agents themfelves, a fentence will not yet be pro¬ 
duced by this continuity. For the things enunciated do not evince adion, 
or a privation of adion, or the effence of a thing which is, or which is not, 
till verbs are mingled with nouns. But when they are harmonized, a 
fentence is immediately produced, and the firft connection of thefe is 
nearly the firft fentence, though it lhould be the lhorteft poffible. 

The/e. How is this ? 

Guest. When any one fays, A man learns, would you not fay that this 
is the lhorteft and firft fentence ? 

ThejE. I lhould. 

Guest. For he then evinces fomething refpeding things which aftually 
are, or are rifing into being, or have been, or will be. Nor does he deno¬ 
minate only, but he finilhes fomething conueding verbs and nouns. Hence 
we fay that he fpeaks, and does not alone denominate, and to this con- 
nedion we give the name of difcourle. 

Theje. Right. 

Guest. And thus as we faid refpeding things, that fome harmonized 
with each other, and that others did not, fo likewife with refped to the figns 
of voice, fome do not harmonize, but others do, and produce difeourfe. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Further ftill, attend to this trifling thing, 

Theje. To what ? 

voe. hi. 2 n Guest. 
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Guest. That difcourfe when it takes place muft neceflarily be a difcourfe 
about fomething: for it is impoflible that it can be about nothing. 

The®. It muft. 

Guest. Ought it not, therefore, to be of lome particular kind ? 

The,®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Let us then give diligent attention; 

The®. For it is requifite. 

Guest. I will, therefore, enunciate to you a fentence, in which a thing 
is conjoined with action, through a noun and a verb: but do you inform me of 
what it is a fentence. 

The®. I will, as far as I am able. 

Guest. Theaetetus fits :—is this a long fentence ? 

The®. It is not; but a moderate one. 

Guest. It is now your bufinefs to fay what it is about, and of whom it is 
a fentence. 

The®. It is evident that it is about me, and of me. 

Guest. But what again with refpe£t to this ? 

The®. To what? 

Guest. Theaetetus, with whom I now difcourfe, flies. 

The®. Refpefting this alfo, no one can fay but that it is about me, and 
of me. 

Guest. But we laid it was neceftary that every fentence fhould be of feme 
particular kind. 

The®. We did. 

Guest. But of what kind muft each of the fentences juft now mentioned 
be ? 

T he®. One muft be falfe, and the other true. 

Guest. But that which is true aflerts things refpedting you as they are. 
The®. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But that which is falfe aflerts things refpedting you different from 
what they are. 

The®. It does; 

Guest. It fpeaks, therefore, of things which are not, as if they were. 
The®. Nearly fo. 

Guest. And it fpeaks of things which have a fubfiftence, but which do 
5 not 
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not belong to you. For we fay, that about every thing there are many things 
which have a fubfiftence, and many things which have no fubfiftence. 

The*. Very much fo. 

Guest. In the firft place, therefore, it is mod neceflary, that the latter 
fentence which I enunciated refpeifting you fhould be one of the fhorteft, 
according to the definition we have given of a fentence. 

The*. This muft now be acknowledged by us. 

Guest. In the next place, it muft be confefled that it is a fentence of 
fomething. 

The*. It muft. 

Guest. But if it is not of you, it is not of any thing elfe. 

The*. For how fhould it ? 

Guest. But if it is not of any thing, it cannot in any refpedl be a fentence. 
For we have fhown that it belongs to things impoffible, that difcourfe fhould 
exift, and yet be a difcourfe of nothing. 

The*. Moft right. 

Guest. When, therefore, other things are afterted of you, as if they were 
the fame , and things which are not, as things which are, fuch a compofition- 
of verbs and nouns becomes altogether, as it appears, a really and truly falfe 
difcourfe. 

The.®. Moft true. 

Guest. But what with refpeft to the dianoetic energy, opinion, and 
phantafy, is it not now evident that all thefe genera, as well the falfe as the 
true, are produced in our fouls ? 

The.®. How ? 

Guest. You will eafily underftand, if you firft of all apprehend what each 
of them is, and in what they differ from each other. 

The*. Only inform me. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, the dianoetic energy and difcourfe the fame, 
except that the former is an inward dialogue without voice, of foul with 
itfelf ? 

The*. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But the fluxion from the dianoetic energy through the ttiouth, 
proceeding with found, is called difcourfe. 

The*. True. 
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Guest. We perceive this alfo in difcourfe. 

Theje. What ? 

Guest. Affirmation and negation. 

The.®;. We do. 

Guest. When, therefore, this takes place in the foul according to tha 
dianoetic energy, accompanied with filence, can you call it any thing elfe than 
opinion ? 

The.*. How can I? 

Guest. But, when again, a certain paffion of this kind is prefent, not ac¬ 
cording to the dianoetic energy, but through fenfe, can it be rightly denomi¬ 
nated any thing elfe than phantafy ? 

The*. Nothing elfe. 

Guest. Since, then, difcourfe is both true and falfe, and it appears that 
the dianoetic energy is a dialogue of the foul with itfelf, but opinion the con- 
clufion of the dianoetic energy, and phantafy the mixture of fenfe and opi¬ 
nion with each other, it is neceffary, fince thefe are allied to difcourfe, that 
feme of them fhould be fometimes true, and femetimes falfe. 

The*. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Do you perceive, therefore, that we have found more eafily than 
we expected, that opinion and difcourfe are fometimes falfe ? For juft now 
we were afraid, left by inveftigating this matter we fhould attempt a work 
which it is perfectly impoffible to accomplifh. 

The*. I do perceive. 

Guest. Let us not, therefore, defpair as to what remains ; but, fince thefe 
things are rendered apparent, let us recall into our memory thofe divifions 
according to fpecies which we mentioned before. 

The*. Of what kind were they? 

Guest. We divided image-making into two fpecies ; the one affimilative, 
and the other phantaftic. 

The*. We did. 

Guest. And we faid we were dubious in which of thefe we fhould place 
the fcphift. 

The.*. Thefe things were faid by us. 

Guest. And while we were doubting about this, we were opprcfled with 
a ftill darker vertigo, in confequence of that affertion which is dubious to all 
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men, that there can be no fuch thing as either a refemblance, or an image, 
becaufe that which is falfc has never in any refpeft any fubfiftence whatever. 

The®. You fpeak the truth. 

Guest. But now fince difcourfe has become apparent, and likewife falfe 
opinion, it is poflible there may be imitations of things, and that from this 
difpofition the art of deceiving may be produced. 

The®. It is poffible. 

Guest. And was it not alfo acknowledged by us above, that the fophift 
is converlant with thefe ? 

Thf®. It was. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, again endeavour, by always bife&ing the pro- 
pofed genus, to proceed to the right hand part of the fe&ion, attending to 
its communion with the fophift, t.ll, having taken away all his common pro¬ 
perties, and leaving the nature peculiar to him, we may be able efpecially to 
exhibit this to ourfelves, and afterwards to thofe who are naturally moll 
proximate to the genus of this method. 

Thf®. Right. 

Guest. Did we not, therefore, begin dividing the effective art, and the 
art of acquiring ? 

The.®. Yes. 

Guest. And the art of acquiring prefented itfelf to us in hunting, contefts, 
merchandize, and fuch-like fpecies. 

The.®, fintirely fo. 

Guest. But now, fince the imitative art comprehends the fophift, it is 
evident that the effective art muft firfb receive a twofold divifion. For imi¬ 
tation is a certain making. We faid, indeed, it was the making of images, 
and not of things themfelves. Did we not ? 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But, in the firft place, let there be two parts of the effedlive art.. 

The®. What are they ? 

Guest. The one is divine, the other human. 

The®. I do not yet underftand you. 

Guest. If we remember what was faid at firft we afferted that the whole 
of the effe&ive art was a power caufing things to exift afterwards which 
were not before. 


The®. 
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The.®. We do remember. 

Guest. But, with refpeCt to all mortal animals, and plants which are 
produced in the earth from feeds and roots, together with fuch inanimate 
natures as fubfift on the earth, whether they are bodies which can be lique¬ 
fied, or not, can we fay that they were afterwards generated, when before 
they were not, by any other than a certain fabricating God ? Or fhall we 
employ the dogma and affertion of many f 

The*. What is that ? 

Guest. That nature generates thefe from a certain fortuitous caufe, and 
which operates without thought. Or fhall we fay that they are produced in 
conjunction with reafon and divine fcience, originating from Deity itfelf ? 

The.®. I, perhaps, through my age, often change my opinion. However, 
at prefent looking to you, and apprehending that you think thefe things were 
produced by Divinity, I think fo'too. 

Guest. It is well, Theaetetus. And if we thought that in fome future 
time you would be of a different opinion, we fhould now endeavour to make 
you acknowledge this by the force of reafon, in conjunction with neceflary 
perfuafion ; but fmee I know your nature to be fuch, that, without any argu¬ 
ments from us, you would of yourfelf arrive at that conclufion to which I 
have drawn you, I fhall difmifs the attempt; for it would be fuperfluous. 
But I adopt this pofition, that things which are laid to fubfift from nature 
are produced by a divine art: but that the things which are compofed from 
thefe by men, are produced by human art: and that, according to this pofi¬ 
tion, there are two genera of the effective art, one of which is human, and the 
other divine. 

The*. Right. 

Guest. But, fince there are two genera, bifeCt each of them. 

The*. How? 

Guest. Juft as the whole of the effective art was then divided according 
to breadth, fo now let it be divided according to length. 

The*. Let it be fb divided. 

Guest. And thus all its parts will become four; two of which indeed, 
with reference to us, will be human; and two again, with reference to the 
Gods, divine. 

The*. They will. 
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Guest. But with refpeCt to thefe, as being again divided in a different 
manner, one part of each divifion is effective, but the remaining parts may 
be nearly called reprefentative. And hence, again, the effective art receives 
a twofold divifion. 

The.®. Inform me again how each is to be divided. 

Guest. With refpeft to ourfelves and other animals, and the things from 
which they naturally confift, viz. fire and water, and the fillers of thefe, we 
know that each of thefe productions is the offspring of Divinity. Do we not? 

The®. We do. 

Guest. After thefe the images of each, and not the things themfeives, 
follow; and thefe are produced by a dajmoniacal artifice. 

The®. What kind of images are thefe? 

Guest. Phantafms which occur in fleep, and fuch as appearing in the day 
are called fpontaneous; as, for infiance, fhadow, when darknefs is generated 
in fire: but this is twofold, when domeftic and foreign light concurring in 
one about fplendid 1 and fmooth bodies, and producing a fenfation of feeing 
contrary to accuftomed vifion, effeCt by thefe means a fpecies. 

The®. Thefe works, therefore, of divine making are two, viz. the things 
themfeives, and the image which follows each. 

Guest. But what ? Shall we not fay that our art, by architecture, makes 
a houfe, but by painting, that other thing, the image of the houfe, which is, 
as it were, a human dream effected by men awake ? 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Hence, by giving a twofold divifion after this manner to other 
things, we fhall again find twofold works of our effective aCtion, and we 
muft call the one auturgic, or the thing itfelf effected, but the image, repre¬ 
fentative. 

The®. I now underftand you better, and I admit thefe two fpecies of the 
effective art, with a twofold divifion, viz. the divine and human according 
to one feCtion ; and the thing itfelf effected, and the offspring of certain 
imitations, according to the other. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, recoiled, that of the image-producing art we 
1 See the latter part of the Introduction to the Tirasus. 
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faid, one kind would be aflimilative, and the other phantaftic, if it fhould 
appear that the falle is truly falfe, and one certain thing belonging to beings. 

The.®. We did fay fo. 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, apparent, that we have now indubitably enu¬ 
merated two fpecies ? 

The®:. Yes. 

Guest. We mull, therefore, again give a twofold diftribution to the 
phantaftic fpecies. 

The®. How ? 

Guest. One kind being that which is effeded through inftruments, but 
the other being the phantafm of that which exhibits itfelf as the inftrument 
of the efficient. 

The®. How do you fay ? 

Guest. I think, when any one employing your figure caufes body to ap¬ 
pear fimilar to body, or voice to voice, this is particularly called an imitation 
belonging to the phantaftic fpecies. 

The®. It is. 

Guest. Calling this then imitative, we will divide it ; but we will dif- 
mifs the whole of the other member, as being now weary, and we will 
permit fome other perfon to colled it into one, and give it a proper deno¬ 
mination. 

The®. Let the member then you fpeak of be divided, and let us difmifs 
the other. 

Guest. And indeed, Thetetetus, it is fit to think that this alfo is twofold; 
but take notice on what account. 

The®. Say. 

Guest. Of thole who imitate, lome knowing that which they imitate 
do this, but others not knowing it. Though, can we place any divifion 
greater than that of ignorance and knowledge ? 

The®. We cannot. 

Guest. Will not, therefore, that which we juft now fpoke of be an imi¬ 
tation of thofe that are endued with knowledge ? For this man, knowing 
you, imitates your figure. 

The®, Undoubtedly. 


Guest. 
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Guest. But what ftiall we fay refpeCting the figure of juftice, and, in 
fhort, of the whole of virtue ? Do not many, though they are ignorant, 
think that they know this, and, while they imitate that which feems to them 
to be the figure of juftice, endeavour, both in words and works, to make it 
appear that it is inherent in them ? 

The*. Very many, indeed. 

Guest. Are they not, therefore, difappointed in their expectations of ap¬ 
pearing to be juft, as they are not fo in any refpeCt ? Or does the very con¬ 
trary to this take place ? 

The*. The very contrary takes place. 

Guest. I think then we muft fay that this imitator is different from the 
other, he who is ignorant from him who knows. 

The*. We muft. 

Guest. Whence, then, can any one derive a name adapted to each ? 
Or is it evident that it is difficult ? Becaufe a certain antient caufe of the 
divifton of genera into fpccies was unknown to our anceftors, fo that 
none of them attempted to divide ; and on this account they were neceflarily 
very much in want of names. But at the fame time, though it may be a 
bolder affertion, for the fake of diftindtion, we fhall call the imitation which 
fubfifts with opinion doxomimetic ; but that which fubiifts in conjunction with 
fcience, a certain hiftoric imitation. 

The*. Be it fo. ' 

Guest. The other of thefe appellations, therefore, muft be ufed: for a 
fophift was not found to be among the fcientific, but among imitators. 

The*, nd very much fo. 

Guest. Let us then confidcr this doxajlic imitator , or one who imitates 
from op; ion, as if he were iron, and fee whether he is found, or whether he 
contains in himlelf fomething twofold. 

Th BJE. Let us confider. 

Guest. He is, therefore, very copious. For, of fophifts, one is foolifh, 
thinking that he knows the things which he opines: but the figure of an¬ 
other, through his rolling like a cylinder in difeourfe, is replete with abun¬ 
dance of fufpicion and fear, that he is ignorant of thofe things which he 
feigns himfclf to know before others. 

The*. There are both thefe kinds of fophifts, as you have faid. 
vor,. hi. 2 o 
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Guest. May we not, therefore, place one of thefe as a Ample, and the 
Other as an ironical imitator ? 

The.®. It is proper fo to do. 

Guest. And again, fhall we fay that the genus of this is one or two ? 

The®. Do you fee whether it is or not. 

Guest. I confider ; and two imitators appear to me: one employing 
irony among the multitude publicly, and in prolix difcourfes ; and the other 
compelling the perfon who converfes with him to contradict himfelf, and this 
privately, and by fhort difcourfes. 

The®. You fpeak moft rightly. 

Guest. What then did we evince the imitator to be who employs prolix 
difcourfes ? Did we evince him to be a politician, or a popular fpeaker ? 

The®. A popular fpeaker. 

' Guest. But what did we call the other,—a wife man, or fophiflic ? 

The®. To call him a wife man is impofiible, fince we have placed him 
as one who is ignorant; but as he is an imitator of a wife man, he nmft 
evidently receive a fimilar appellation. And I now neatly underhand that 
this character ought truly to be called one who is in every refpeCt a real 
fbphift. 

Guest. Shall we not, therefore, bind together his name, as we did before, 
connecting every thing from the end to the beginning ? 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Guest. He, therefore, who compels thofe that converfc with him to con¬ 
tradict themfelves, who is a part of the ironic genus, and a doxaftic imitator, 
who likewife belongs to the phantaftic genus, which proceeds from the repre- 
fcntative art, who is to be defined to be not a divine but a human produ&ion, 
and who by the artifice of his difcourfes belongs to the wonder-working divi- 
fion; he who fays that a real fophift is of this flock and confanguinity will, 
as it appears, fpeak moft truly. 

The®. Entirely fo. 
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DOME, fays Hermeas *, have endeavoured to fhow that this dialogue is 
concerning rhetoric, looking only to its beginning and end ; others, that it 
is about the foul, fince here efpecially Socrates demonftrates its immortality ; 
and others, that it is about love, fince the beginning and occafiou of the 
dialogue originate from this. For Lyfias had written an oration in order 
to prove that it is not proper to gratify a lover, but one who is not a 
lover; he being vehemently in love with Phsdrus, but pretending that he 
was not. Wifhing, therefore, to withdraw him from other lovers, he 
vicioufly compofed an oration, the defign of which was to fhow that it is 
requifite rather to gratify one who is not a lover, than one who is ; which 
gave occafion to Socrates to difcourfe concerning this intemperate love, 
together with temperate, divine, and enthufiaflic love, becaufe it is a love 
of this latter kind which fhould be embraced and followed. Others again 
affert that the dialogue is theological, on account of what is faid in the 
middle of it. But, according to others, its fubjedt is the good, becaufe 
Socrates fays that the fuperceleflial place has never been celebrated accord¬ 
ing to its defert, and that an uncoloured and unfigured effence there fubtifls. 
And, laftly, others affert that it is concerning the beautiful itfelf. All thefe, 
therefore, form their opinion of the whole fcope of the dialogue from a 
certain part of it. For it is evident that the difcourfe concerning the foul 
is affumed for the fake of fomething elfe, and alfo that concerning the flrffc 
beauty: for Socrates afcends from other beautiful things to this, and to the 
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1 In Scholiis MSS. in Phsdrum. 
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fupercelefiial place. It is alfo evident that the difcourfes about love are 
to be referred to the lover. It muft not, therefore, be faid that there are 
many fcopes; for it is neceflary that all of them fhould be extended to one 
thing, that the difcourfe may be as it were one animal. In ftiort, Socrates 
fpeaks concerning all-various beauty. Hence he begins from the apparent 
beauty in the form of Phadrus, with which Lyfias was enamoured, in con- 
fequence of falling off from the character of a true lover. But afterwards 
he proceeds to the beauty in difcourfes, of which Phaedrus is reprefented as 
a lover. From this he afeends to the beauty in foul, viz. to the virtues and 
fciences; and thence, in his recantation, to the mundane Gods. After 
•which he afeends to the intelligible fountain itfelf of beauty, to the God of 
love, and to the beautiful itfelf; whence he again defeends through the 
di\ ifive art to the beauty in foul, and in the virtues and fciences; and after¬ 
wards again to the beauty in difcourfes, thus conjoining the end with the 
beginning. In (hort, the whole intention of the dialogue may be divided into 
three parts, correfponding to three lives:—into the intemperate love, which 
is feen in the oration of Lyfias; into the temperate, which is feen in the 
firll: difcourfe of Socrates; and, in the third place, into the divinely infpired, 
which is feen in the recantation, and in the lad difcourfe of Socrates. It 
may alfo be laid that the lovers, the loves, and the objedts of love, are ana¬ 
logous to thefe lives. Hence they do not much deviate from the defign of 
the dialogue who affert that it is concerning love, fince love is feen in a 
relation to the object of love : and it is neccffary indeed not to be ignorant 
of kindred differences, fince Plato himfelf does not deliver cafual diftindtions 
of love, and the objedt of love. However, it is evident that the leading 
fcope of the dialogue is not concerning love ; for neither does it difeufs its 
eHence, nor its power, but difcourfes concerning its energies in the world, 
and in fouls. But if Plato any where makes love the leading fcope of a 
dialogue, he difcourfes concerning its effence, power, and energy. Hence 
in The Banquet, where love is the leading objedt, he delivers its middle 
nature, and its order, calling it a mighty damnon, as binding fecondary to 
primary natures. But here, a difcourfe concerning the beautiful takes the 
lead, to which all things are elevated by love. 

And here it is neceflary to obferve, that the firlt fubfiftence of the beautiful, 
the primary objed of this dialogue, is in intelligible intelledt, the extremity 
6 of 
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of the intelligible triad, where it fubfifts as an intelligible idea. It is this 
beauty which, according to Orpheus, when it arofe, aftonilhed the in- 
tclleflual Gods, and produced in them an admiration of their father Phanes : 
for thus the theologift fmgs concerning it; 

Gctvpux^ov xaQopuvrtf tv aiQtpi Qtyyos at\<jrT0v 9 
Tw [xtv antarihGe xpoos aOavaroto ^avtjTo;. 

i. e. “ they wondered on beholding in aether an unexpected light, with 
which the body of the immortal Phanes glittered.” This beauty too, as we 
have obferved in a note on the Parmenides, is a vital intellectual form, the 
fource of fymmetry 1 to all things, 

With refpeCt to the perfons of the dialogue, they are Lylias, or rather the 
oration of Lyfias, Phasdxus, and Socrates ; Lyfias and Phsedrus being, as we 
have faid, lovers of each other, but Socrates being the curator of youth, and 
the providential infpeCtor of Phsedrus, elevating him from the apparent and 
external beauty in words, to the beauty in foul and intelleCl. As fome 
however have accufed ’ the dialogue as inflated in its diCiion, on account of 
what is faid in the recantation, it is neceffary to obferve, that Socrates 
employs words adapted to the things themfelves. For, as he difeonrfes 
about objeCls unapparent, and unknown to the many, he accordingly ufes an 
elevated di&lon, and Inch as accords with an intelligible and divine effence. 

Indeed, if human nature in this its degraded condition is capable of receiv¬ 
ing the infpirations of divinity, and if a part of the prefent dialogue was 
competed under fuch an influence, an ^ccufation of this kind is certainly 
its greateft commendation. 

Hence it is juftly obferved by Proclus 5 , “ that Plato in this dialogue being 
infpired by the Nymphs, and exchanging human intelligence for fury, which 
is a thing far more excellent, delivers many arcane dogmas concerning the 

' Symmetry, according to the mod accurate and philofophical definition of it, is the dominion 
of that which is naturally man over that which is naturally left excellent. Hence fymmetry then 
fubfifts in body, when form vanquifltes matter. Had Mr. Burke known and underftood the above 
definition of beauty, he would not have given to the world fuch a crudity as his treatife On the 
Sublime and Beautiful. 

* Dicwarchus, according to Cicero vi. 3. ad Atticum, is faid to have reprehended this dialogue 
as too vehement, becaufe it breathes of the dithyrambic character, 

3 In Plat. Theol. lib. i. p. 8. 
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intelleftual Gods, and many concerning the liberated rulers of the univerfe, 
who elevate the multitude of mundane Gods to the intelligible monads, 
feparate from the wholes which this univerfe contains. And ftill more does 
he deliver about the mundane Gods themfelves, celebrating their intelledlions 
and fabrications about the world, their unpolluted providence, their govern¬ 
ment about fouls, and other particulars which Socrates difclofes in this dia¬ 
logue according to a deific energy.” 

I only add, that though there are frequent allufions in this dialogue to that 
unnatural vice which was fo falhionable among the Greeks, yet the reader 
will find it feverely cenfured in the courfe of the dialogue by our divine 
philofopher. There can be no reafon to fear, therefore, that the ears of 
the modeft will be fhocked by fuch allufions, fince they are inferted with no 
other view than that they may be exploded as they deferve. But if, not- 
withftanding this, any one lhalV perfift in reprobating certain parts of the 
dialogue as indecent, it may be fairly concluded, that fuch a one pofleffes 
the affeftation of modefty without the reality; and that he is probably a 
bigot to fome defpicable and whining fe£t of religion, in which cant and 
grimace are the fubftitutes for genuine piety and worth. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES and PHiEDRUS. 
SCENE.—THE BANKS OF THE IL1SSUS. 


Socrates. 

W HITHER are you going, my dear Phzedrus, and from whence came 
you ? 

PhjEDR. From Lyfias, the fon of Cephalus, Socrates ; but I am going, for 
the fake of walking, beyond the walls of the city. For I have been fitting 
with him a long time, indeed from very early in the morning till now. But 
being perfuaded by Acumenus 1 , who is your afTociate as well as mine, to 
take fome exercife, I determined upon that of walking. For he laid that this 
kind of exercife was not fo laborious, and at the fame time was more health¬ 
ful, than that of the courfe. 

Soc. He fpeaks well, my friend, on this fubjedl: and fo Lyfias then, as 
it fecms, was in the city. 

Piijedr. He was. For he dwells with Epicrates in this houfe of Mory- 
chus, which is next to that of Olympius. 

Soc. But what was his employment there? Or did not Lyfias treat you 
with a banquet of orations ? 

Phjedr. You fltall hear, if you have but leifure to walk along with me, 
and attend. 

' This Acumenus die phyficiau is alfo mentioned by Plato in the Protagoras, and by Xenophon 
in the third boui of the hayings and Deeds of Socr-tes. 
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Soc. But what, do you not think that I, according to Pindar, would con- 
fider as a thing fuperior to bufmefs, the relation of your converfation with 
Lyfias ? 

Phjjdr. Go on then. 

Soc. Begin the relation then. 

Ph^edr. And indeed, Socrates, the hearing of this is proper for you 1 . 
For I do not know how it happened fo, but our difcourfe was amatory. 
For Lyfias, through the perfualion of fome beautiful pcrfon, though not one 
of his lovers, had compofed an oration on love, and this in a very elegant 
manner : in the courfe of which he afferts that one who does not love ought 
to be gratified rather than a lover. 

Soc. Generous man ! I wilh he had likewife affertcd that this fhould be 
the cafe with the poor rather than the rich, the old than the young, and fo in 
all the reft, that thus I myfelf, knd many more of us, might be gratified 1 : 
for then his difcourfe would have been both polite and publicly ufeful. I am 
therefore fo defirous 3 of hearing his oration, that if you fhould even walk 
as far as to Megara, and, like Herodicus 4 , when you had reached the walls, 
immediately turn back again, 1 fhould not leave you. 

Phjedr. What do you fay, moft excellent Socrates ? Do you think me 
fo much of an idiot as to fuppofe myfelf capable of relating, in fuch a man¬ 
ner as it deferves, a difcourfe which Lyfias, the moft fkilful writer of the 
prefent age, was a long time in compofing at his leifure ? I am certainly 
very far from entertaining fuch a fuppofition : though I would rather be able 
to do this than be the poffefler of a great quantity of gold. 

Soc. O Phaedrus, if I do not know Phaedrus, 1 am likewife forgetful of my¬ 
felf; but neither of thefe happens to be the cafe. For I well know that 

1 Socrates acknowledges that he knew the three following things, viz. the amatory art y as in the 
Banquet he fays concerning Diotima, “ fhe taught me amatory affairs;” the maieutic arl t as in the 
Thesefetus he fays, u divinity has ordered me to exercife obftetricationand the dialectic art y as 
in the Cratylus, 11 for I know nothing, fays he, except to give and take words.” 

* It is fcarcely neceflary to obferve that Socrates fays this ironically. 

' 3 Socrates defires to hear, becaufe he vehemently wifhes, from his amatory difpofition, to ener¬ 
gize divinely, and to fave the youth. 

4 This Herodicus, as we are informed by Hermeas, was a phyHcian, who made gymnaftic ex- 
ercifes beyond the walls, beginning from a certain commenfurate interval at no great diftance, as 
far as to the wall, and turning buck again; and doing this often, he performed hisexercifes. 
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he has not only heard the difcourfe of Lyfias once. 1 , but that he has defired 
him to repeat it often: and that Lyfias willingly complied with his requcfl. 
But neither was this fufficient for Phasdrus; but having at length obtained 
the book, he confidered that which he moflly defired to lee. And fitting 
down to perufe it very early in the morning, he continued his employment, 
till being fatigued, he went out for a walk ; and, by the dog, as it appears to 
me committed it to memory, unlefs perhaps it was too long for this purpofe. 
But he direfted his courfe beyond the walls, that he might meditate on this 
oration. Meeting, however, with one who was madly fond of difcourfe, he 
rejoiced on beholding him, becaufe he fhould have a partner in his corybantic 
fury; and defired him to walk on. But when that lover of difcourfe re- 
quefted him to repeat the oration, he feigned as if he was unwilling to com¬ 
ply ; but though he was unwilling that any one Ihould hear him voluntarily, 
he was at length compelled to the relation. I therefore entreat, Phajdrus, 
that you will quickly accomplifh all I defire. 

PitiEDK. Well then, 1 will endeavour to fatisfy you in the bell manner I 
am able; for I fee you will not difmifs me till I have exerted my utmofl 
abilities to pleafe you. 

Soc. You perfectly apprehend the truth refpedting me. 

Ph^edr. 1 will therefore gratify you ; but, in reality, Socrates, I have not 
learned by heart the words of this oration, though I nearly retain the fenfe 
of all the arguments by which he (hows the difference between a lover and 
one who does not love ; and thefe I will fummarily relate to you in order, 
beginning from the firfl. 

Soc. But fhow me firfl, my friend, what you have got there in your left * 

haad, 

1 Not to hear once, but often, fays Hermeas, manifefts the unwearied labour of men about 
apparent beauty. The book, here fignifies that fenfible beauties are images of images, as the 
letters in it are primarily indicative of the foul, but fecondarily of the reafons proceeding from the 
foul. A dog is dedicated to Hermes, and is the laft veftige of the Mercurial feries. As the pre- 
fent hypothefis, therefore, is about the oration of Lyfias, and Hermes is the infpe&ive guardian 
of difcourfe, Socrates very properly fwears by the dog. It may alfo be faid that he thus fwears as 
reverencing the extremity of this order, and through it calling the infpe&ive Hermes himfelf as 
a witnefs. 

* The left hand here manifcfls that a rhetoric of this kind is extended to the worfe, or in other 
words, the paflivc part of the foul j and that it does not pertain to the pure power and fummit 
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hand, under your cloak: for 1 fufpedl that you have got the oration itfelf. 
And if this be the cafe, think thus with yourlclf refpetting me, that I per- 
fedlly efteem you ; but that, when Lyfias is prefent, it is by no means my in¬ 
tention to Men to you. And therefore (how it me. 

Phjedr. You ought to deM : for you have deftroyed thofe hopes, Socrates, 
which I entertained refpedling you ; the hopes I mean of contefting with you. 
But where are you willing we fhould (it, while we read ? 

Soc. Let us, turning hither, dire& our fteps towards the river Iliffus : and 
afterwards, when you (hall think proper to reft, we will fit down. 

Phjedr. And this will be very feafonable, as it appears, for I am at pre¬ 
fent without (hoes 1 ; but this is always the cafe with you. It will be eafy, 
therefore, for us to walk by the fide of the brook, moiftening our feet; nor 
will it be unpleafant, efpecially at this feafon of the year, and this time of 
the day. 

Soc. Go on then, and at the fame time look out for a place where we 
may fit down. 

PHiEDR. Do you fee that mod lofty plane tree ? 

Soc. Why, what then ? 

Phjedr. For there, there is a cool (hade, moderate breezes of wind, and 
foft graft, upon which we may either fit, or, if you are fo dilpofed, lie down. 

Soc. Let us go then. 

Ph^dr. But inform me, Socrates, whether this is not the place in which 
Boreas is reported to have ravi/hed Orithya from Iliffus. 

of the rational foul, viz. to intellect, but rather to the doxaftic and phantaftic part. But the book 
being concealed under the garment of Phjedrus, fignifies that fuch rhetoric is involved in dark- 
nefs, and is fallen from the light of fcience: for it is convcrfant with doxaltic and material con¬ 
cerns, and with human trifles. 

1 The being without (hoes here fignifies promptitude, the unfuperfluous, and an aptitude to the 
anagogic, which indeed w'ere always prefent with Socrates, but with Phxdrus at that time, be-- 
caufe he was about to be perfected by Socrates. The fummer alfo, and mid-day, are adapted to 
re-elevation, conformably to that faying of Heraclitus, that the foul that has a dry fplendour is 
the wifeft. The dipping the feet in the brook fignifies the touching on generation with the lall 
and mod abjecl powers of the foul; for thefe are indicated by the feet: the rational foul at the 
fame time fupernally contemplating generation. The breezes of wind alfo manifeft the providen¬ 
tial infpiration of the Gods : but the (hade fignifies an intelligible, unapparent, and elevating power, 
remote f;om that which is fenfible and which agitates \ for this latter is indicated by the light. 

Soc.. 
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Soc. It is reported fo indeed. 

Ph^dr. Was it not juft here then ? for the brooks hereabouts appear to 
be grateful to the view, pure and tranfparent, and very well adapted to the 
fports of virgins. 

Soc. It was not, but two or three ftadia lower down, where we meet 
with the temple of Diana x , and in that very place there is a certain altar 
facred to Boreas *. 

PHiEDR.- 

1 The Athenians, fays Hermeas, eftabliflied a temple of Rural Diana, becaufe this Goddefs is 
the infpeftive guardian of every thing rural, and reprefles every thing ruftic and uncultivated.- 
But the altars and temples of the Gods, fignify their allotments; as you may alfo call the altar 
and temple of the fun, and of the foul of the fun, this mundane body, or apparent folar orb. So 
that in this place the allotments and illuminations of the Gods themfelves in temples will be the 
intelligible theory, and which inveftigates univerfal through particulars, and being through that 
which appears to fubjiji. But the temple of this theory will be intelled. 

a A twofold folution, fays Hermeas, may be given of this fable; one from hiftory, more 
ethical, but the other transferring us to wholes. And the former of thefe is as follows : Orithya 
was the daughter of Erectheus, and the priefiefs of Boreas ; for each of the winds has a prefiding 
deity, which the teleftic art, or the art pertaining to facred myfteries, religioufly cultivates. To 
this Oriihya then, the God was fo very propitious, that he fent the north wind for the fafety of 
the country, and be files this, he is faid' to have affided the Athenians in their naval battles. 
Orithya, therefore, becoming enthufiaftic, being poflefled by her proper God Boreas, and no 
longer energizing as man (for animals ceafe to energize according to their own idioms when 
poflefled by fuperior caufes), died under the infpiring influence, and thus was faid to have been 
ravifhed by Boreas. And this is the more ethical explanation of the fable. 

But the fecond which transfers the narration to wholes is as follows, and does not entirely fub- 
vert the former: for divine fables often employ tranfa&ions and hiftories in fubfcrviency to the 
difeipline of wholes. They fay then, that Erectheus is the God that rules over the three elements, 
air, water, and earth. Sometimes, however, he is confidered as alone the ruler of the earth, and 
fometimes as the prefiding deity of Attica alone. Of this deity Orithya is the daughter? and fhe 
is the prolific power of the earth, which is, indeed, coextended with the word Erectheus , as the 
unfolding of the name fignifies : for it is the prolijic power of the earth fiourifsing and rejlored accord¬ 
ing to the feafons. But Boreas is the providence of the Gods fupernally illuminating fecondary 
natures: for they fignify the providence of the Gods in the world by Boreas *, becaufe this Divi¬ 
nity blows from lofty places. But the anagogic power of the Gods is fignified by the fouth wind, 
becaufe this wind blows from low to lofty places \ and befides this, things fituated towards the 
fouth are more divine. The providence of the Gods, therefore, caufes the prolific power of the 
earth, or of the Attic land, to afeend , and proceed into the apparent. 

Orithya alfo, fays Hermeas, may be faid to be a foul * afpiring after things above, from opouu 

* This Is according to the pfychical mode of interpreting fables. • See the General Introduction, vol. J, of 
this work.. 

and 
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Ph-JEDr. I did not perfeftly know this. But tell me, by Jupiter, Socrates, 
are you perfuaded that this fabulous narration * is true ? 

Soc. If I (hould not believe in it, as is the cafe with the wife, I fhould 
not be abfurd : and afterwards, fpeaking fophiftically, I fhould (ay that the 
wind Boreas hurled from the neighbouring rocks Orithya, fporting with 
Pharmacia ; and that (he dying in confequence of this, was faid to have been 
ravi(hed by Boreas, or from the hill of Mars. There is alfo another report 
that fhe was not ravilhed from this place, but from that. But for my own 
part, Phaxlrus, I confider interpretations of this kind as pleafant enough, but 
at the fame time, as the province of a man vehemently curious and laborious, 
and not entirely happy ; and this for no other reafon, than becaufe after fuch 
an explanation, it is neceflary for him to correft the (hape of the Centaurs and 
Chimtera. And, befides this, a crowd of Gorgons and Pegafuses will pour 
upon him for an expofition of <his kind, and of certain other prodigious 

and Sew, according to the Attic custom of adding a letter at the end of a word, which letter ia 
here an a. Such a foul, therefore, is rarilhed by Boreas fupernaliy blowing. But if Orithya 
■was hurled from a precipice, this alfo is appropriate: for fuch a foul dies a philofophic, not 
receiving a phyfical death, and abandons a proairetic *, at the fame time that Ihe lives a phyfical 
life. And philofophy, according to Socrates in the Phaedo, is nothing elfe than a meditation of 
death. Let then Orithya be the foul of Phaedrus, but Boreas Socrates ravifhing and leading it 
to a proairetic death. 

1 According to fome, Socrates in what he now fays, does not admit the explanations of fables. 
It is evident, however, that he frequently does admit and employ fables. But he now blames 
thofe explanations which make fables to be nothing more than certain hiflories, and unfold them 
into material caufes, airs, and earth, and winds, which do not revert to true beings, nor harmo¬ 
nize with divine concerns. Hence Socrates now fays, If unfolding this fable I (hould recur to 
phyfical caufes, and fhould alfert that the wind Boreas, blowing vehemently, hurled Orithya as 
as fhe was playing from the rock, and thus dying fhc was faid to have been ravifhed by Boreas,— 
fhould I not fpeak abfurdly ! For this explanation which is adopted by the wife, viz. by thofe 
who are employed in phyfical fpeculations, is meagre and conjtftural; fincc it does not recur to 
true beings, but to natures, and winds, and airs, and vortices, as he alfo fays in the Phaedo. He 
re;efts, therefore, thofe naturalifts, and thofe who thus explain the fable, as falling into the iniieft- 
nite and infinite, and not recurring to foul, intelleft, and the Gods. But when Socrates fays that 
he conliders fuch interpretations as the province of a man very curious and laborious, and not entirely 
happy, thefe words indicate the being converfant with things fcnfible and material. And the 
Centaurs, Chimtcras, Gorgons, and Pegafuses are powers which prtftde over a material nature, 
and the region about the earth. But for an account of divine fables, and fpecimens of the mode 
in which they ought to be explained, fee the Introduftion to the fecond book of the Renublic. 

* That is a life pertaining to her own will; for the foul in this cafe gives herfelf up to the will of divinity. 
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natures, immenfe both in multitude and novelty. All which, if anv one, 
not believing in their literal meaning, fhould draw to a probable fenfe, 
employing for this purpofe a certain ruftic wifdom, he will ftaud in need 
of mod abundant leifure. With refpeft to myfelf indeed, I have not leifure 
for fuch an undertaking; and this becaufe I am not yet able, according 
to the Delphic precept, to know 1 myfelf. But it appears to me to be 
ridiculous, while I am yet ignorant of this, to fpeculate things foreign from 
the knowledge of myfelf. Hence, bidding farewell to thefe, and being 
perfuaded in the opinion which I have juft now mentioned refpedting them, 
I do not contemplate thefe, but myfelf, confidering whether I am not a 
wild beaft ’, pofleliing more folds than Typhon, and far more raging and 
fierce; or whether 1 am a more mild and fimple animal, naturally par¬ 
ticipating of a certain divine and modeft condition. But are we not, my 
friend, in the midit of our difeourfe arrived at our deftined feat ? and is 
not yonder the oak to which you was to lead us ? 

Ph,®dr. That indeed is it. 

Soc. By Juno 5 , a beautiful retreat. For the plane-tree very widely fpreads 
its lhady branches, and is remarkably tall; and the height and opacity 

of 

1 If any man ever knew himfelf, this was certainly the cafe with Socrates. In what he now 
fays, therefore, his meaning may be, either that he does not yet know himfelf as pure foul itfelf, 
but that as being in body he knows himfelf; or that he does not yet know himfelf, as he is 
known by divinity. 

1 For it is evident that he who knows himfelf knows all things: for, in confequenee of the 
foul being ira^nofttov aya^x an omniform image, he beholds all things in himfelf. By Typhon 
here we mull underlland that power which prefides over the confufed and difordered in the uni- 
verfe, or in other words the laft proceflion of things. The term manifild, therefore, in this place 
mult not be applied to the God Typhon, but to that over which he prefides, as being in its own 
nature moved in a confufed, difordered, and manifold manner. For it is ufual with fables to 
refer the properties of the objefls of providential care to the providing powers themfelves. 

s Socrates mentions Juno, fays Hermeas, as generating and adorning the beauty of the mun¬ 
dane fabrication; and hence (he is laid to have received the Celtus from Venus. Employing, 
therefore, true praife, he flrfb celebrates the place from the three elements air, water, and'earth ; 
and afterwards he triply divides the vegetable produflions of the earth into firft, middle, and lalt. 
For this is evident from what he fays of the plane tree, the willow, and the grafs. He 
(hows, too, that all the ft-nfes were delighted except the tafte. But Achelous is the deity who 
prefides over the much-honoured power of water: for, by this mighty river, the God who is the 
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of the willow, are perfe&ly beautiful, being now in the vigour of its vege¬ 
tation, and, on this account, filling all the place with the mod agreeable 
odour. Add too, that a moll pleafant fountain of extreme cool water flows 
■under the plane-tree, as may be inferred from its effedt on our feet, and 
which appears to be facred to certain nymphs, and to Achelous, from the 
virgins and ftatues with which it is adorned. Then again, if you are fo 
difpofed, take notice how lovely and very agreeable the air of the place is, 
and what a fummer-like and fonorous finging refounds from the choir of 
grafshoppers. But the mod elegant profpedt of all is that of the grafs, which 
in a manner fo extremely beautiful, naturally adapts itfelf to receive on the 
gradual deep the reclining head. So that, my dear Phsedrus, you have led 
me hither as a guefl in the mod excellent manner. 

PH.ffiDR. But you, O wonderful man, appear to a£t mod abfurdly; for 
by your difcourfe one might judge you to be fome dranger and not a native 
of the place. And, indeed, one might conclude that you had never pafled 
beyond the bounds of the city, nor ever deferted its walls. 

Sac. Pardon me, mod excellent Phaedrus, for I am a lover of learning: 
and, hence I confider that fields 1 and trees are not willing to teach me any 
thing ; but that this can be effected by men refiding in the city. You indeed 
appear to me to have difcovered an enchantment capable of caufing my 
departure from hence. For as they lead familhed animals whither they 
pleafe, by extending to them leaves or certain fruits; fo you, by extending 
to me the diicourfes contained in books, may lead me about through all 
Attica, and indeed wherever you pleafe. But now, for the prefent, fince 

we 

infpeCtive guardian of potable water is mar.ifeflcd. Nymphs are goddefies who prefide over 
regeneration, and arc miniftrant to Bacchus the offspring of Semele. Hence they dwell near 
water, that is, they afeend into generation. But this Bacchus fupplies the regeneration of the 
whole fenfible world. Ax&uos fo ectu o eipopoc Seoj rr.s 7 toauti/xou fova/xEug vtictro? a. yxp rou fxeyKrrou 
TOUTOU TTOTa/XCU TOV E$0p0V BsOV fo'A01071 T CU TTOTl/XCU bdxTOS' VU/XQCU fo EKTiV ttyopoi §EOU n xXtyy tvecnas 
viroupyo i rou vt Se^e^jij Aicvuaou. Aio xai mapx tw ei cri, rourEtrrt t*i yEvvni ETnCE^nxatnv* ourof 

fo b Aio'jurot rnf nxXiyysviaias vitapxsi ^xyroircu aurGmou. 

1 This manifefls, as it is beautifully obferved by Hermeas, that Socrates always adhered to his 
proper principles and caufes, and his own intelligible and proper divinities. For the true country 
of fouls is the intelligible world. His difeipline, therefore, was not derived from things fenfible 
and refiiting, but from rational and intellectual fouls, and from intellect itfelf. The country is 

indeed 
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we are arrived hither, I for my part am difpofed to lie down ; but do you, 
affuming whatever pofition you think moft convenient, begin to read. 

Phjedr. Hear then.—“ You are well acquainted with the ftate of my 
affairs, and you have heard, I think, that it is moft conducive to my advan¬ 
tage for them to fubfift in this manner. But it appears to me that I am not 
unworthy to be deprived of what I wifh to obtain, becaule I am not one of 
your lovers : for lovers, when their defires ceafe, repent themfelves of the 
benefits which they have beftowed ; but there is no time in which it is pro¬ 
per for thofe void of love to repent their beneficence; fince they do not 
confult from neceftity, but voluntarily, and in the beft manner about their 
own affairs, and do good as far as their circumftances will admit. Befides, 
lovers fometimes reflect how negligently they have attended, through love, to 
their own concerns, what benefits they have beftowed, to their own lofs, and 
what labours they have undergone ; and therefore think they have conferred 
favours worthy the objects of their love. But thofe void of love, neither 
blame themfelves for negledling their affairs, nor complain of paft labours, 
or difagreement with their familiars, as produced by fome beloved obje£h 
So that fuch mighty evils being removed, nothing elfe remains for them 
than to perform with willingnefs and alacrity whatever they think will be 
acceptable to the objeils of their beneficent exertions. Befides, if it is laid that 
lovers make much of the party beloved, becaufe they love in the moft emi¬ 
nent degree, and are always prepared, both in words and aftions, to comply 
with the defires of their beloved, though they fhould offend others by lb 
doing; it is eafy to know that this is not the truth, becaule lovers far more 
efteem the pofterior than the prior objects of their love ; and if the more re- 

indeed fo far pleafant only to an intellefilual man, as it is favourable to folitude, and this becaufe 
fulitude is favourable to contemplation ; but to be delighted with trees, and meadows, and dreams, 
merely for their own fakes, is the province of fuch as are capable of no other energies than thofe 
of fenfe and imagination. Socrates, in following Phaedrus, likewife manifefts his providential 
energy about youth, and his wilh to fave them. But his hearing in a reclined pofition, fignifies 
his energizing about things of a more abject nature, fuch as were the opinions of Lyfias about 
beauty. For it is ncceflary, as Hermcas well obferves, to accommodate the figures alfo to the 
hypothefes. Hence, in his recantation, Socrates very properly uncovers his head, becaufe he 
there difeourfes on divine love. As, therefore, now intending to energize about more abjefil 
beauty, he hears reclining j afiimilating the apparent figure to the difeourfe. Thus alfo in the 
Phaido, he fat in an upright polture on the bed when he was about to fpeak concerning the phi- 
lofopher. 
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cently beloved party thinks fit, they are even willing to treat injurioufly the 
former lubjeds of their regard. But to what elfe is it proper to afcribe fuch 
a condud, except that calamity, love ; a condud which he who had never 
experienced this paffion would never fuppofe pofiible to exift. And befides 
this, lovers themlelves confefs that they are rather difeafed than prudent, 
and that they know their ill condition with refped to prudence, but are un¬ 
able to fubdue it. But how can fuch as are properly prudent approve the 
defires of fuch as are thus difeafed? Befides, if you fhould with to choofe 
among lovers the belt affociate, your choice mull be confined to a few ; but 
if you defire to find among others one mofl accommodated to yourfclf, you 
may choofe out of many, And there are much more hopes of finding one 
worthy of your friendfhip among a many than a few. If, therefore, you re¬ 
verence the eflablifhed law, and are afraid left the infamy of offenders fhould 
be your portion, it is proper to'remember that lovers, who confider them- 
felves as loved with a mutual regard, are accuftomed to boaft that they 
have not beftowed their labour in vain ; but that fuch as are not infeded 
with love, being better than thefe, content themfelves with enjoying that 
which is beft rather than the opinion of men. But ftill further, when the 
multitude perceive lovers following the objects of their affedion, and bellow¬ 
ing all pofiible affiduitv in this employment, they are necelfarily perfuaded 
that when they perceive them difcourfing with each other, the defire of 
coition has either then taken place, or is about to do fo: but they do not 
attempt to reproach the familiarity of fuch as are without love, as they know 
it is neceffary that they muft either difcourfe through friendfhip, or fome 
other pleafure unconneded with coition. And, indeed, if in confequence of 
this dodrine you are afraid that it will be difficult for friendfhip to remain, 
and that difagreements, by fome means or other arifing, will become a com¬ 
mon deftrudion to both ; at the fame time premifing that you fhall thus 
fuffer a great injury in moft of your tranfadions ; if this is the cafe, you 
ought with much greater reafon to be afraid of lovers. For there are many 
things afflidive to thefe, and they confider every thing as happening to their 
difadvantage. Hence, they prohibit the objeds of their regard from affoci- 
ating with other lovers, dreading left the wealthy fhould furpafs them in 
wealth, and the learned in knowledge ; and, as far as they are able, preferve 
them from the company of thole who polfefs any thing good. And thus, by 
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perfiiading them to abftain from fuch as thefe, they caufe them to abandon 
their friends. If, therefore, you confider your own advantage, you will be 
wifcr than thefe, and will entirely difagree with them in opinion. But fuch 
as are not your lovers, but who a£l in a becoming manner through virtue, 
will not envy your alfociation with others, but will rather hate thofe who 
are unwilling to be your familiars ; thinking that you are defpifed by fuch 
as thefe, but that you are benefited by your affociates. So that there is much 
more real'on to hope that friendfhip will be produced by this means, than that 
enmity will arife from fuch a connexion. Add to this, that the moft part 
of lovers dcfire the pofleffion of the body before they know the manners, or 
have made trial of any thing elfe belonging to the beloved objedt: fo that it 
is uncertain whether they will flill with to be friends to them, when the 
defire produced by love is no more. But it is probable that fuch as are with¬ 
out love, fince from the commencement of their friendfhip they a£ted with¬ 
out regarding venereal delight,—it is probable that they will a<5t with lefs 
ardour, but that they will leave their aflions as monuments of their conduct 
in futurity. Befides, it will be more advantageous to you to be perfuaded 
by me than by a lover. For lovers will praile both your fayings and adtions 
beyond all meafure ; fome through fear, left they fhould offend you ; but 
others, in eonfequence of being depraved in their judgment, through defire. 
For love will point you out to be fuch. It likewife compels the unfortunate 
to confider as calamitous things which caufe no moleftation to others, and 
obliges the fortunate to celebrate as pleafant, things which are not deferving 
of delight: fo that it is much more proper to commiferate than emulate 
lovers. But if you will be perfuaded by me, in the firft place I will affociate 
with you, without caring for prefent pleafure, but for the fake of future ad¬ 
vantage; not vanqulfhcd by love, but fubduing myfelf; nor for mere trifles 
exciting fevere enmity, but indulging a very little anger, and this but flow.ly 
even for great offences : pardoning, indeed, involuntary faults, and endea¬ 
vouring to turn you from the commiflion of fuch as are voluntary. For thefe 
are the marks of a friendfhip likely to endure for a very extended period of 
time. However, if it fhould appear to you that friendfhip cannot be firm 
unlefs it is united with the lover, you fhould confider that, according to this, 
wc ought not to be very fond of our children or parents, nor reckon thofe 
friends faithful, who became fuch, not from defire, but from ftudies of a 
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different kind. But further ftill, if it is requifite to gratify in the moll: emi¬ 
nent degree thofe who are in want, it is proper to benefit, not the befl of 
men, but the mod: needy : for, being liberated from the greateft evils, they 
will render them the mod abundant thanks. And befides this, in the exer¬ 
tions of your own private benevolence, it is not proper to call your friends, but 
mendicants and thofe who dand in need of alimentary fupplie*. For thefe 
will delight in you, and follow you ; will dand before your doors, and tedify 
the mod abundant fatisfadlion ; render you the greated thanks, and pray for 
your profperity. But, perhaps, it is proper not to be pleafcd with thole who 
are vehemently needy, but rather with thofe who are able to repay you with 
thanks, nor with lovers only but with thofe deferving your attention. Nor 
again, with thofe who enjoy the beauty of your youth, but with fuch as may 
participate your kindnefs when you are old. Nor with thofe who, when 
their defire is accomplifhed, are ambitious of obtaining others, but with 
thofe who through modedy are filent towards all men. Nor with thofe who 
officioudy attend upon you for a fhort time, but with thofe who are fimilarly 
your friends through the whole of life. Nor, ladly, with thofe who, when 
defire is extinguilhed, feek after occafions of enmity ; but with thofe who, 
when the flower of your beauty is decayed, will then exhibit their virtue and 
regard. Do you, therefore, remember what I have faid, and confider that 
friends admonifh lovers, that they are engaged in a bafe purfuit; but that 
thofe void of love are never blamed by any of their familiars, as improperly 
confulting about themfelves, through a privation of love. Perhaps you will 
a(k me whether I perfuade you to gratify all who are not lovers. But I 
think that even a lover would not exhort you to be equally affedted towards 
all your lovers: for neither would this deferve equal thanks from the re¬ 
ceiver; nor would you, who are defirous to conceal yourfelf from others, be 
able to accompliflh this \.ith equal facility towards all. It is, however, ne- 
ceflary that you Ihould receive no injury from your lover; but that forne 
advantage fhould accrue to both. To me it appears, therefore, that I have 
faid fufficient; but if you think any thing Ihould be added, inform me what 
it is.” 

How does this difcourfe appear to you, Socrates ? Is not the oration com- 
pofed in a tranfcendent manner, both as to the fentiments and the ftrudlure 
of the words f 
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Soc. Divinely indeed, my friend, fo as that I am aftonifhed. And in the 
feme tranfeendent manner am I affefted towards you, Phadrus, while I 
behold you, becaufe you appeared to me in the courle of reading the oration 
to be tranfporled with delight. As I confidered, therefore, that you was 
more fkilful in Inch affairs than inyfelf, I followed you ; and, in following, 
was agitated together with you, O divine head ! with bacchic fury. 

PhjEDR. Are you difpofed to jeft in this manner ? 

Soc. Do I appear then to you to jeft, and not to fpeak ferioufly ? 

PH.SDR. You by no means appear to be ferious, Socrates. But, by Ju* 
pitcr, who prefides over friendlhip, tell me whether you think that any one 
of the Greeks could fay any thing greater and more copioufly on this 
fubjedt ? 

Soc. But what, do you think that a difeourfe ought to be praifed by you 
and me, becaufe its compofer has faid what is fufficient ? and not for this 
alone, that he has artificially falhioned every word clear, and round, and 
accurate ? For, if it is neceflary, this mull be granted for your fake : for it 
is concealed from me, through my nothingnefs. Hence, I only attended to 
the eloquence of the compofer; for, as to the other particular, I do not 
believe that even Lyfias will think himl'elf fufficient. And indeed to me, 
Phaedrus, it appears (unlefs you fay otherwife) that he has twice and thrice 
repeated the lame things, as if he did not poffefs a great copioufnefs of dife 
courfe upon the feme fubje£t: or, perhaps, he took no great care about a thing 
of this kind. And befides this, he feems to me to a6t in a juvenile manner, by 
Blowing that he can exprels the fame thing in different ways, and yet at the 
lame time, according to each mode, in the bell manner poffible. 

Ph.®dr. You fpeak nothing to the purpofe, Socrates: for this oration 
poffelfes a copioufnefs of fentiment in the moll eminent degree. For he has 
omitted nothing belonging to his fubjedl, which he could with propriety in¬ 
troduce : fo that, befides what has been faid by him, no one could ever be 
able to difeourfe, either more abundantly or more to the purpofe, on the 
fame fubjecl, than he has done. 

Soc. 1 cannot grant you this : for the wife of old, both men and women, 
who have difeourfed and written on this lubjedl, would confute me, if I Ihould 
admit this for the fake of gratify ing you. 
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Ph^dr. Who are thofe antients ? and where have you heard better things 
than thefe? 

Soc. I do not fufficiently remember at prefent; but it is manifeft that I 
have fomewhere heard of fome of thefe, fuch as the beautiful Sappho, or 
the wife Anacreon, or certain other writers. But from whence do 1 derive 
this conjedlure ? Becaufe, O divine man ! finding my breaft full of con¬ 
ceptions, I perceive that I have fomething to fay in addition to what has 
been already delivered, and this not of an inferior nature. I well know, 
indeed, that I underfland nothing about fuch tilings from myfelf, as I am 
confcious of my own ignorance. It remains therefore, I think, that I myfelf, 
like a veffel, fhould be filled with knowledge, through hearing, from the 
fountains of others ; but that, through my dulnefs of apprehenfion, 1 fhould 
again forget how, and from whom, I received the information. 

Phjedr. You fpeak, moft generous man, in the moll excellent manner. 
For you cannot inform me, though I fhould command you to do fo, how, 
and from whom, you derived your knowledge ; but this which you fpeak of 
you are able to accomplifh, fince you poffefs more abundant and more ex¬ 
cellent conceptions than thofe contained in the oration of Lyfias. And if 
you are but able to accomplifh this, I promife you, after the manner of the 
nine Archons, to place a golden flatue of an equal meafure at Delphi, not 
of myfelf only, but likewife of you. 

Soc. You are of a molt friendly difpofition, Phredrus, and truly golden, 
if you fuppofe me to have afferted that Lyfias was perfedtly faulty, and that 
fomething better might have been faid than the whole of this: for I do not 
think that this can ever happen, even to the word: of writers. But to the 
point in hand, about this oration: Do you think that any one who afferts 
that it is more proper to gratify one who does not love than a lover can 
have any thing to fay befides his affertion, if he omits to prove that he who 
is void of love is prudent, but the lover is not fo; and praifes the one, but 
blames the other i But I think that omilfions of this kind are to be buffered, 
and even pardoned, in a writer; and that it is not the invention of theie dif- 
courfes, but the elegance of the compofitiou, which ought to be praifed. But 
in things which are not'necefiary, and which are difficult to difeover, I think 
that not only the compofition, but likewife the invention, fhould be praifed. 
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Phjedr. I aflent to what you fay : for you appear to me to fpeak modeftly. 
I will therefore allow you to fuppofe that a lover is more difeafed than one 
who is void of love; but, if in what remains you fpeak more copioufly and 
more to the purpofe than Lyfias, you fhall Hand in Olympia, artificially 
fabricated, near the Cypfelidas *. 

Soc. You are ferious, Phsedrus, becaufe I have found fault with a man 
who is exceedingly beloved by you ; and you think that I have in reality 
attempted to fpeak fomething more copious than what his wifdom has pro¬ 
duced. 

Phjedr. In this affair, my friend, you have afforded me a fimilar handle 
to that which I fome time fince afforded you, and it is neceffary for you to 
fpeak upon this fubjedt in the belt manner you are able. And that we may 
not be compelled to adopt that troublefome method of comedians, by anfwer- 
ing one another, take care of yourfelf; and do not oblige me to retort upon 
you “ If I, O Socrates ! am ignorant of Socrates, I am alfo forgetful of 
myfelf.” And, “ that he defires to fpeak, indeed, but feigns to be unwil¬ 
ling.” In fhort, affure yourfelf that we fhall not depart from hence before 
you have difclofed to me that which you keep concealed in your breaft. For 
there is none but us two; we are in a folitary place; and I am both 
flronger and younger than you. From all this, then, underfland what I fay; 
and by no means difpofe yourfelf to be forced to fpeak, rather than to dif- 
courfe of your own accord. 

Soc. But, O bleffed Phasdrus ! it would certainly be ridiculous in me, 
who am but an idiot, to contend with that excellent writer, and this too 
extemporary. 

Phssdr. Do you know how the cafe Hands ? Ceafe your boafting before 
me : for I have nearly got a fecret in my pofTeffion, which, when told, will 
force you to fpeak. 

Soc. Do not tell it, therefore, I befeech you. 

Ph^dr. Not tell it? But indeed I fhall. For my fecret is an oath. 
And therefore I fwear to you, by fome one of the Gods, or, if you will, be 

' The Cypfelidte were three princes who deftended from Cypfelus, a king of Corinth. This 
Cypfelus reigned 73 years, and was fuccceded by his foil Periander, who left his kingdom, after 
a reign of 40 years, to Cypfelus II. 
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this plane-tree, that uillefs you deliver to me a difcourfe the very contrary 
to that of Lyfias, I will never at any time either fliow or read to you another 
oration. 

Soc. O you wicked man ! how well have you found out a method of com¬ 
pelling a lover of literature to a£t as you pleafe ! 

Pn-ffiDR. Why then, fince it is fo, do you hefitate about complying? 

Soc. I ftiall not indeed any longer, fince you have fworn in this manner. 
For how is it poffible for any one to abrtain from fuch feafts as you are ca¬ 
pable of fupplying ? 

Ph^dr. Begin then. 

Soc. Do you know what I mean to do ? 

Ph*dr. About what ? 

Soc. Why, I mean to fpeak covered with my garment *, that I may ra¬ 
pidly run through my difcourfe, ‘and that, by not looking at you, I may not 
be hindered through ftiame. 

Ph^dr, Do but fpeak; and as to the reft, you may aft as you pleafe. 

Soc. Infpire me then, O ye Mufes * ? whether you are fo called from the 
melody of finging, or from the mufical tribe of fhrill founds; and fo afiift 
me in the difcourfe which this beft of men compels me to deliver, that his 
afiociate, who formerly appeared to him to be wife, may now appear to 
him to be ftill more fo. 

There was a certain youth, or rather a delicate young man, extremely 
beautiful, and who poffeffed a multitude of lovers. Among thefe there 
was one of a fraudulent difpofition ; who, though he did not love left than 
the reft, yet perfuaded the youth that he was not one of his lovers. And 
alking him on a certain time to fatisfy his defire, he endeavoured to convince 
him that one who was not a lover ought to be gratified before one who 
was. But he fpoke to this effed : In every thing, young man, one prin- 

1 The modefty of Socrates in this place mud fufficiently convince the mod carelefs reader of 
Plato, that this divine philofopher was very far from being a friend to that unnatural connection 
of the male fpecies, which is fo frequently alluded to in this dialogue, and which was fo common 
among the Greeks. He indeed who has in the lead experienced that extreme purity of fentiment 
and conduct which is produced by a cultivation of the Platonic philofophy, will require no further 
conviction of the chaftity of Socratic love; but as this can never be the cafe with the vulgar, 
they can alone be convinced by external and popular proofs. 

* For an account of the Mufes, fee the notes on the Cratylus. 
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ciple, to thofe who are about to confult in a becoming manner, is, to know 
that about which they confult, or clfe it is neceflary that they Ihould per- 
feftly wander from the truth. But the multitude are ignorant that they do 
not know the ellence of every particular. Hence in the beginning of their 
difquifitions, they do not trouble themfelves to declare what the elfence of 
a thing is, as if they were very knowing in matters of this kind ; but in 
the courfe of their inquiry they exhibit nothing more than probable reafons ; 
and thus they are neither confiftent with themfelves, nor with others. 
With refpeft to you and me, therefore, left we ftiould fuffer that which we 
condemn in others, in our inquiry, whether the engagement of friendftlip 
ought to be entered upon with one who does not love, rather than 
with one who does, we ought to know what love is, and what power it 
poflefles, mutually agreeing in our definition refpefling it; and looking 
towards, and referring our difcourfe to this, we ftiould confider whether 
it is the caufe of advantage or detriment. That love, therefore, is a 
certain defire, is manifeft to every one; and we are not ignorant that thofe 
who are void of love, are deftrous of beautiful things. That we may be able, 
therefore, to diftinguilh a lover from one who is not fo, it is requifite to 
know that there are two certain ideas in each of us, endued with a ruling- 
and leading power, and which we follow wherever they condu£t us. One 
of thefe is the innate defire of pleafures; but the other an acquired opinion, 
deiirous of that which is beft. But thefe fometimes fubfift in us in a ftate 
of amity, and fometimes in a ftate of oppofition and difcord. And fome¬ 
times the one conquers, and fometimes the other. When opinion, there¬ 
fore, is led by reafon to that which is beft, and vanquifhes, it is denomi¬ 
nated, from its vanqiiifhing, temperance. But when defire irrationally 
allures to pleafure, and rules w'ithin us, it is called from its dominion, injury. 
But injury poflefles a multitude of appellations : for it is multiform, and 
confifts of many fpecies. And of thefe ideas that which fubfifts in the mod 
remarkable degree, caufes that in which it relides to receive its appellation, 
and does not fuffer it to be denominated any thing graceful or worthy. 
For w'heti, with refpeft to food, defire of eating vanquilhes the reafon of 
that which is beft, and rules over the other defires, then this defire is called 
gluttony; which likewife fubjects its pofteffor to the fame appellation. 
But that which tyrannizes about intoxication, and which through this leads 
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its poffeffor wherever it pleafes, evidently confers on him its own appella¬ 
tion. And it is fufficiently manifeft how the lifters of thefe, and the names 
of the fifter-defires when they rule with abfolute fway, ought to be called. 
But that for the fake of which all this has been faid is now nearly evident: 
though it will certainly be in every refpcfl more clear if enunciated, than 
if not. For the defire which without reafon rules over opinion tending to 
that which is right, which draws it down towards the pleafure of beauty, 
and being vehemently invigorated by its kindred defiles about the beauty of 
body, leads and fubdues it: this defire, receiving an appellation from its 
ftrength, is called love. But, my dear Phasdrus, do I appear to you, as I 
do to myfelf, to fuffer a certain divine pafiion ? 

Ph,s:dr. Indeed, Socrates, you poffefs a certain fluency of expreffion, 
beyond what is ufual to you. 

Soc. Hear me then in filente. For in reality the place appears to be 
divine. If, therefore, during my difeourfe, I Ihould be often hurried away 
by the infpiring influence of the Nymphs, you muft not be furprifed. For 
the words which burft from me at prefent are not very remote from dithjN. 
rambic verfe. 

PhjEdr. You lpeak moft truly. 

Soc. But of this you are the caufe. However, hear the reft; for per¬ 
haps that which now poffeffes me may depart. But this will be taken care 
of by divinity. Let us, therefore, again direft our difeourfe to the young 
man. What that is then, which was the objeft of confultation, has been 
declared and defined. But looking towards this, let us confider with refpedt 
to what remains, what afliftance or detriment will very properly happen to 
him who is gratified by a lover, and to him who is gratified by one who is 
not lb. 

It is neceffary then that a man who is enflaved by defire, or who is in 
fubje&ion to pleafure, fhould render the objedl of his love as agreeable to 
himfelf as poflible. But to one difeafed every thing is pleafant which does 
not oppofe his difeafe; but that which is better and equal is troublefome. 
Hence the lover is never willing that the object of his love fhould poffefs 
any thing more excellent than himfelf, or any thing approaching to an 
equality with himfelf; but that, as much as poflible, he fhould be inferior 
to, and more indigent than himfelf. Thus, he is defirous that through 
6 iguorance 
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ignorance he may become inferior to the wife, through timidity inferior to the 
bold, through inability to fpeak, to rhetoricians, and through dullnefs, to the 
acute. And when thefc, and far more numerous ills than thefe, according to 
the conceptions of the lover, are naturally inherent, or are produced in the 
beloved objedt, the lover rejoices, and even endeavours to introduce others, 
that he may not be deprived of his defired pleafure. Hence it is neceflary 
that the lover fhould be envious of his beloved, and fhould endeavour by 
all poffible means to exclude him from an affociation with others, through 
whom he may become a moll excellent man ; and thus in reality he is the 
caufe of a mighty injury to his beloved. But the greateft injury, which he 
is the caufe of, is that of depriving his beloved of the means of becoming 
eminently prudent. But he becomes moft: prudent through divine philo- 
fophy, from which the lover is neceffarily compelled to withdraw his be¬ 
loved, through the fear of being defpifed. And befides this, he is obliged 
to a variety of other artifices, that his beloved, by becoming ignorant of 
every thing, may place all his admiration upon him ; and may thus become 
moft acceptable to his lover, but moft pernicious to himfelf. And thus 
with reipedt to things relating to the rational part, an affociation with a 
lover is by no means advantageous, but prejudicial to the party beloved. 

But after this it is neceffary to confider how he, who is compelled to 
prefer the pleafant to the good, would take care of the body of his beloved, 
if it was committed to his charge. Indeed he would endeavour that it 
fhould not become firm and vigorous, but effeminate and foft; and that it 
fhould not be nouriftied in the pure light of the fun, but under the mingled 
ftiade; and that he lhould be educated without having any experience of 
manly labours and dry fweats ; but on the contrary fhould be continually 
accuftomed to a delicate and effeminate mode of living, and be adorned 
with foreign colours and ornaments, through the want of his own proper 
decorations: and that he fhould be ftudious of everything elfe, which is 
confequent to cares of this kind. All which, as they are unworthy of a 
longer narration, having fummarily defined, we fhall proceed to what 
remains of our difeourfe. Enemies, therefore, in battle, and other mighty 
neceffities, will confidently affault fuch a body, but friends and lovers will 
be in fear for its fafety. But this, as fufficiently evident, we fhall difmifs. 
Let us then, in the next place, declare what advantage or detriment, with 
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refpeft to pofleflions, arifes to us from the familiarity and guardianftiip of a 
lover. But this indeed is manifeft to every one, but efpeciallv to a lover, 
that he defires above all things that his beloved may be deprived of the 
moft friendly, moft dear, and divine poffeffions: for he withes to receive 
him deftitute of parents, kindred and friends, thinking that thefe will im¬ 
pede and reprehend his moft pleafant affociation with his beloved. Befides, 
he confiders that the objeft of his love, if rich in gold, or any other poficflion, 
cannot be ealily taken, and, if taken, will not be tradlable to his detires. 
From all which it is neceftary that a lover thould envy his beloved the 
pofteffion of abundance, and thould rejoice in his adverfity. Further yet, he 
will with the youth to live for a long time without a wife, w ithout chil¬ 
dren, and without a proper home, defiring for a very extended period to enjoy 
thofe pleafures which he is capable of affording. There are, indeed, other 
evils befides thefe, but a certain daemon 1 immediately mingles pleafure with 

1 We have already in the notes on the firfl Alcibiades, given an ample account of daemons from 
Proclus. I (hall, therefore, only obferve at prefent, that, according to the Platonic theology, 
there are three fpecies of daemons j the firfl of which is rational only, and the lad irrational 
only ; but the middle fpecies is partly rational and partly irrational. And again, of thefe the 
firfl is perfe&ly beneficent, but many among the other two fpecies are malevolent and noxious 
to mankind; not indeed eflentially malevolent (for there is nothing in the univerfe, the ample 
abode of all-bountiful Jove, efTentially evil), but only fo from the office which they are deftined 
to perform : for nothing which operates naturally, operates as to itfelf evilly. Hut the Platonic 
Hermeas, in his MS. Commentary on this dialogue, admirably obferves on this paflage as follows: 
4< The diflribution of good and evil originates from the dsemoniacal genus: for every genus, 
tranfeending that of daemons, uniformly poflfefles good. There are, therefore, certain genera of 
daemons, fome of which adorn and adminifter certain parrs of the world j but others certain fpecies 
<>f animals. The diemon, therefore, who is the infpe&ive guardian of life, haflens fouls into 
that condition) w’hich he himfelf is allotted *, as for inftance, into injullice or intemperance, and 
continually mingles pleafure in them as a fnare. But there arc other daemons tranfeending thefe, 
who are the punifhers of fouls, converting them to a more perfect and elevated life. And the 
firfl of thefe it is necefiary to avoid; but the fecond fort we fhould render propitious. But there 
are other daemons more excellent than thefe, who diflribute good, in an uniform manner.”—A iro 
rou dat/xoviou */evov; irpuTu; oipxiTOti ii t uv ayaSuv xai xaxuv aiptai;' irav yap to untp'bccifjLcviov yt\o; y 
ft ovotdu; £^ei to aya9or. Ei mv ouv rtva ye\m thxiftovwv, t a /xev pLepida; t tva; t ov xoa/xou xaraxoriAcwTa xat 
- txiTp07TEuona m rtz 3f eiJf nva xartxfiv ouv oiroutiattiv r as ei; t ov exutou xhvpov, oi'.v ei; adixtav 

it axoXaaiav' titKap tuv yjfovriv ttjv ev ru napavruui arafxtyvmriv tv cu/Tai; y o tQcpo; tyi; n; {ccy; tiai/MoV 
mWoi tive; ei cr* toutuv nravaGtGwoTt; XaipiovE;, oi xohaatt; rrrnrE/xmuai rai; cmo-TpEipovre; auras 

ju; TtXEiontpav xai inrtp7 tpxv xou r ov; fxtv npurou; oc.’KOTptTTia^oc.i Ja* T ov; $e hurtpou; E^Ev | uEVl^^(79x^ ^ 

jun Js xxi «Mo» xpEmove; tiutptovE;, tx xyxQx piovoafu; £7n7T£/x7roms. 
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moft of them : as in that dreadful heart, and mighty detriment, a flatterer, 
nature at the fame time mingles a pleafure by no means inelegant and rude. 
And, indeed, fome one may revile a harlot, and other cattle, and ftudies of 
(this kind, which we are daily accuftomed to delight in, as noxious ; but he 
who is a lover of young men, befides his being detrimental, is in his familiar 
converfe the moft unpleafant of all men. For equal, according to the pro¬ 
verb, rejoices in equal. For, as it appears to me, fince equality of time 
leads to equal pleafures, it produces alfo friendlhip, through fimilitude. 
But at the lame time, the affociation of thefe is connedted with fatiety; 
and neceflity is laid to be grievous to every one in every concern. But 
this is moft eminently the cafe in the diffimilitude of a lover towards his 
beloved. For an old man adhering to a young one, does not willingly leave 
him, either by night or by day, but is agitated by neceflity and fury, which 
always affording him pleafure, lead him about, through feeing, hearing, 
touching, and in any manner apprehending his beloved ; fo that he aflidu- 
oufly follows him with unceafmg delight. But what folace or pleafures can 
he afford his beloved, fo as to prevent him, during the period of mutual con¬ 
verfe, from fuffering the moft extreme moleftation? And this when he 
'beholds his countenance aged and deformed, together with other particulars 
<confequent to this, which are not only unpleafant to be engaged with, but 
even to hear; neceflity always propofing to him fuch a furvey. For in 
order to oblige him to this, he is always watched by fufpicious guards in all 
hiswdtions; and is under a neceflity of hearing the unfeafonable and immo¬ 
derate praifes and reproaches of his lover; which when he is fober, are in¬ 
deed intolerable, but when he is intoxicated, are not only intolerable, but bale, 
through his employing confidence, fatiety, and repetition in his difeourfe. 
Befides, while he loves, he is pernicious and importunate. But when he 
ceafes to love, he is afterwards unfaithful to the former objedt of his love, 
whom he had perfuaded to comply with his requeft, by employing many 
oaths, prayers, and promiles ; and whom, after all, he had fcarcely been able 
to induce, by the hope of advantage, to bear with his troublefome familiarity. 
And, laftly, when be ought to repay him for his kindnefs, then receiving 
another ruler and patron in himfelf, viz. intellect and temperance, inftead 
of love and fury, and thus becoming entirely changed, he deceives his once 
beloved objedt. And then the beloved calling to mind the former actions 
3 and 
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and difcourfes of his lover, defires to be thanked for his kindnefs, as if he 
was difcourfing with the fame perfon as before. But the other, through 
frame, dares not fay that he is changed, nor does he know how to free him- 
felf from the oaths and promifes which his former ftupid dominion over him 
produced, now he has acquired the pofleffion of intelleft and temperance; 
fearing left, if he frould aft as formerly, he frould again become fuch as he 
was before. Hence it neceftarily comes to pafs that he flies from the 
former objeft of his love, the (hell being turned ; but the other is compelled 
to purfue him, grievoufly enduring his change, and loading him with impre¬ 
cations, as being ignorant from the beginning that a lover, and one who is 
neceftarily infane, ought not to be gratified, but much rather one who does 
not love, and who is endued with intelleft. For otherwife it would be ne- 
ceflary that he frould give himfelf up to a man unfaithful, morofe, envious, 
and unpleafant; detrimental with refpeft to the pofleffion of things, and the 
habit of the body, but much more pernicious with refpeft to the difcipline 
of the foul, than which nothing really is, or ever will be more venerable, 
both among Gods and men. It is neceflary, therefore, my young friend, to 
confider all this, and to know that the friendfhip of a lover does not fubfift 
with benevolence, but, like one who is hungry, is exerted only for the fake 
of being full. For, 

The eager lover to the boy afpires. 

Juft as the wolf the tender lamb defires. 

This is that which I predicted to you, O Pha;drus, nor will you hear, me 
Ipeak any further; for my dilcourfe to you has now arrived at its con- 
clufion. 

Phjedr. But to me it appears that you have accomplifred no more than 
the half, and that you frould fpeak equally as much concerning one who is 
not a lover; that he of the two ought rather to be gratified; and that, for 
this purpofe, the advantages which he poflefles frould be enumerated. Why, 
therefore, Socrates, do you now defift from fpeaking ? 

Soc. Have you not taken notice, blefled man, that I now fpeak in verfe, 
but that it is no longer dithyrambic ; and that I have done this, though my 
difeourfe has been full of reproach ? But what do you think I Ihould be able 
to accomplifh, if I frould begin to praife the other ? Do you not perceive 

that* 
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that, being then urged by you, and a flirted by Providence, I fhould be moft 
evidently agitated by the fury of the Nymphs? I fay then, in one word, 
that as many goods are inherent in the one as we have numbered evils in. 
the other. But what occafion is there of a long difcourfe ? for enough has 
been faid concerning both. And every thing proper to the oration has been 
introduced. I will, therefore, crofs over the river and depart, before I am 
compelled by you to accomplifh lbmething greater than this. 

Ph.zedr. Not yet, Socrates, till the heat is over. Do you not fee that 
mid-day, as it is called, ftably remains almoft, even now ? Let us, there¬ 
fore, flay here, and difcourfe together about what has been faid, and imme¬ 
diately as it begins to grow cool* we will depart. 

Soc. You are divine, Phadrus, with refpe£t to difcourfe, and fincerely 
admirable. For I think that no one has been the occafion of mof^ of the 
orations which exifl at prefent, than yourfelf; whether by fpeal^l^ of yeur 
own accord, or in fome way or other by compelling others. I except only 
Simmias the Theban. For you far furpafs all the reft. And now you ap¬ 
pear to be the caufe of my commencing another difcourfe, though you did 
not announce war, as the confequence of my refufal. 

PHiEDR. But how have I been the caufe? and what new difcourfe is this? 

Soc. When I was about to pafs over the river, excellent man, a daemo- 
niacal 1 and ufual fignal was given me; and whenever this takes place, it 
always prohibits me from accomplifhing what 1 was about to do. And in 
the prefent inftance I feemed to hear a certain voice, which would not fuffer 
me to depart till I had made an expiation, as if I had offended in fome par¬ 
ticular a divine nature. I am therefore a prophet, indeed, but not fuch a one 
as is perfeftly worthy; but juft as thofe who know their letters in a very 
indifferent manner, alone fufficient for what concerns myfelf. I clearly, 
therefore, now underftand my offence : for even yet, my friend, there is 
fomething prophetic in my foul, which difturbed me during my former dif. 
courfe. And this caufed me to fear left, perhaps, according to Ibycus, I 
fhould offend the Gods, but acquire glory among men. But now I perceive 
in what I have offended. 

Phjedr. Will you not inform me what it is? 

1 For a full anil every way fatisfaflory account of the daemon of Socrates, fee the note at the 
beginning of the Firfl Alcibiades on daemons from Proclus. 

Soc. 
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Soc. You, O Phaedrus, have repeated % dire, dire difcourfe, and have 
compelled me to utter the fame. 

Ph-edr. But how ? 

Soc. The difcourfe has been foolifli, and in a certain refpeft impious. 
And*can any thing be more dire ' than this? 

Pittedr. Nothing, if you fpeak the truth. 

Soc. What then ? Do you not think that Love * is the fon of Venus 
and a certain God ? 

Ph-JEDR. So it is faid. 

Soc. Yet this was neither acknowledged by Lyfias, nor in your difcourfe, 
which was deduced by you, as by a certain charm, through my mouth. But 
if .Love, as is really the cafe, is a God, or a certain fomething divine, he 
cannpt ,be in any refpedl evil: and yet in our difcourfe about him he has 
been fpoken of as evil. In this, therefore, we have offended againft Love. 
But, befides this, our deputations, though polite, appear to have been very 
foolifh : for though they afferted nothing found or true, yet they boa fled as 
if they did, and as if they fhould accomplifh fomething confiderable, by gain¬ 
ing the approbation of fome trifling deluded men. It is neceffary, therefore, 
my friend, that I fhould purify myfelf. . But there is an antient purification 
for thofe who offend in matters refpefting mythology, which Homer did not 
perceive, but which was known to Stefichorus. For, being deprived of his 
eyes through his accufation of Helen, he was not like Homer, ignorant of 
the caufe of his blindnefs, but knew it, as being a mufician. So that he im¬ 
mediately compofed the following lines : 

Falfc was my tale; thou ne’er acrofs the main 
In beauteous fhips didft fly, Troy’s lofty tow*rs to gain. 

And thus having compofed a poem dire&Iy contrary to what he had before 
pnblifhed, and which is called a recantation, he immediately recovered his 
Joft fight 3 . I am, therefore, in the prefent inftance wifer than both thefe : 

for 

* This is the language of true philofophy and true religion, that nothing can be more dire than 
impiety. 

* For an account of Love confidered as a Deity, fee the notes on The Banquet. 

a From hence it i8 evident that the narration of the rape of Helen, and of the Trojan war, is 

entirely 
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for before I fuffer any damage through my accufation of love, I will endea¬ 
vour to prefent him with my recantation, and this with my head uncovered, 
and not as before veiled through fhame. 

Phjedr. You cannot, Socrates, fay any thing which will be more plea- 
fing to me than this. 

Soc. For, my good friend, you muff be fenfible how imprudent the ora¬ 
tion was which you repeated, and how fhamefully I myfelf alfo fpoke con¬ 
cerning a lover. For, if any one of a generous difpofition and elegant man¬ 
ners, who either loves, or had formerly loved, fuch a one as himfelf, had 
heard us, when we laid that lovers often excited the greateft enmities for 
the mod trifling occafions, and that they were envious of, and injurious to, 
their beloved, would he not have thought that he was hearing men educated 
in fillips, and who were perfectly unacquainted with liberal love ? or do you 
think that he would by any means have affented to our accufation of love ? 

Phjedr. By Jupiter, Socrates, perhaps he would not. 

Soc. Reverencing, therefore, fuch a man as this, and fearing Love him¬ 
felf, 1 defire, as it were with a potable oration, to vvafh away that fait and 

entirely mythological, concealing certain divine truths under the fymbols of fable. But as this ac¬ 
count of Stefichorus, and the fable of the Iliad, is beautifully explained by Proclus on Plato’s 
Republic, p. 393, I fhall prefent the reader with the following epitomized tranflation of his com¬ 
ment. “ Stefichorus, who confidcred the whole fable of Helen as a true narration, who approved 
the consequent tranfaclions, and eftablifhed his poetry accordingly, with great propriety fufFered 
the punifhment of his folly, that is, ignorance : but at length, through the afliftance of mufic, he 
is faid to have acknowledged,his error; and thus, through undemanding the myfteries concerning 
Helen and the Trojan war, to have recovered his fight. But Homer is faid to have been blind, 
not on account of his ignorance of thefe myfteries, as Stefichorus, but through a more perfeft 
habit of the foul, i. e. by feparating himfelf from fenfible beauty, eftablifhing his intelligence 
above all apparent harmony, and extending the intelleft of his foul to unapparent and true har¬ 
mony. Hence, he is faid to have been blind, becaufe divine beauty cannot be ufurped by corpo¬ 
real eyes. On this account, fables bordering upon tragedy reprefent Homer as deprived of fight* 
on account of his accufation of Helen. But fables, in my opinion, intend to fignify by Helen all 
the beauty fubfifting about generation, for which there is a perpetual battle of fouls, till the more 
intelle&ual having vanquifhed the more irrational forms of life, return to that place from which 
they originally came. But, according to fome, the period of their circulation about fenfible forms 
confifls of ten thoufand years, fincc a thoufand years produce one ambit as of one year. For nine 
years therefore, i. e.. for nine thoufand years, fouls revolve about generation; but in the tenth 
having vanquifhed all the barbaric tumult, they are faid to return to their paternal habi- ■ 
tations.” 
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bitter difcoorfe which we have lately heard. And I would advifc Lyfia* 
bimfelf, for fimilar reafons, to write as foon as poflible that a lover ought 
rather to be gratified than one who is without love. 

Phjedr. Y ob may be well allured that he will do fo ; for, after you have 
fpoken in praife of a lover, it will be neceffary that JLyfias Ihould be com¬ 
pelled by me to do the fame. 

Soc. This indeed I believe, while you remain affe&ed as you are at 
prefen r. 

Phjedh. Speak then confidently. 

Soc. But will you not permit me to fuppofe that the fame young man is 
prefent, to whom 1 addrefled my former dtfcourfe, left, in confequence of 
not hearing my recantation, he Ihould rafhly gratify one who is not a lover? 

P Hat dr. He will always be very nearly prefent with you, when you arc 
wiHtng he fhould be fo. 

Soc. In this manner then, O beautiful young man, underftand that the 
former difcourfe was that of Phaedrus the Myrrhinufian, the offspring of Py- 
thocles; bat that this which 1 am now about to deliver is the difcourfe of 
Stefichorus the Imeraean, and the fon of Euphemus. But he began his 
oration as follows: 

u The difcourfe is not true which afferts that, though a lover Ihould be 
prefent, one who is not a lover ought to be gratified before him, becaufc the 
one is agitated with fury, but the other is prudent in his conduft. For if it 
was Amply true that mania is evil, this would be beautifully aflerted. But 
now the greateft goods ' are produced for us through mania, and are affigned 

to 

* This is a moft weighty teftimony indeed in favour of the anrient oracles, and pTecfi&ion in 
general. I (hall therefore obferve, in anfwer to the followers of Van Dale, Fontenelle, and others 
who have endeavoured to prove that the oracle* of the aniients were nothing more than the tricks 
of fraudulent priefts, that to fuppofe mankind fliould have been the dupes of fuch impofitions for 
the fpace of three thoufand years, w’©uld exceed the moft extravagant fi£Hon in romance. For 
how is it podible, even if thefe priefts had been a thoufand times moie cunning and deceitful than 
they are fuppofed to have been, that they could have kept fuch a fccret Co impenetrable in every 
ci*y and province where there were any oracles, as never to have given themfelvcs the lie in any 
particolax * is it pofiible that there fhould never have been one man among them of fo much 
worth as to abhor fuch impoftures ? that there fhould never have been any fo inconfiderate as 
unluckily to difeover all the myftery for want of fome precautions ? that no man fhould ever 

4 have 
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'to as by a dlviwc 'gift. 'For the predidiag -prophetefs at IMphi, and dap 

prieftefles 

have explored the fan&uaries, fubterraneons paflages, and caverns, where it is pretended thef 
kept their machines ? that they (horrid never have had occafion for .workmen to repair them ? 
that only they {hould have had the fec*et of compofing drugs proper to create extraordinary 
dreams ? and, ladly, that they (hould have perpetually fucceeded one another, and conveyed 
their machines and their juggling tricks to all thofe that were to follow them in the fame employ¬ 
ments from age to age, and from generation to generation, and yet no man have been ever able 
to dete£l the impofition'? 

Befides. who were thefe priells, that, as it is pretended, were monders of cruelty, fraud, and 
malice ? They were the mod honourable men among the heathens *, and fuch as were mod 
edeemed for their piety and probity. They were fometimes magrftrates and philofophers. Thus 
Plutarch f informs us in one of his treatifes, that he was himfelf, to a very old age, the pried of 
Apollo of Delphi, and that he prefided in this chara&er over the oracle, the facrifices, and all the 
other ceremonies of this deity for many years. Depraved as the age is, will any one be hardy 
enough to aflert that a man of fuch probity, of fuch gravity of manners, of fo much penetration, 
.learning, and judgment as Plutarch, was a cheat and an impoftor by profedion ? That he was 
capable of fpeaking through a hollow image to counterfeit the voice of Apollo ? Or of fnborning 
a female to a£l the part of one poflefled, when (he w s feated on the Tripos ? There is not furely 
any onefo lod to (hame, fo devoid of common fenfr as to make fuch an afTertion. 

Again, how could thofe clear and precife oracl. .. have been produced by fraud, in which what 
was done in one place was foretold in another, as in that famous oracle which was delivered to 
the ambafladors of Crcefus. This mod dupid of kings, and mod unfortunate of cocks, as he is 
judly called by Maximus Tyrius, in order to try the veracity of the oracles, had determined, it 
feems, in a feeret part of his palace to do fomething to which no one (hould be privy but him¬ 
felf, and fent to the oracle of Apollo to tell him what he was doing. His meflengers returned 
with the following anfwer: 

OiJa y tyu ^a/jtpou t apiQ/xov xat picrpa §a\a<T<rvi, 

K at xuQou auvw{M t km ou teteovrof axovu. 

* The pontiffs and other priefts among the Greeks, as well as among the Romans, held the fird rank of 
honour. They were ufually taken from noble or patrician families. Plutarch afferts that in fome parts of 
Greece their dignity was equal to that of kings. In the firft ages, indeed, kings tbemfelves were often priefts, 
diviners, and augurs. This we may learn from Aridotle in the third book of his Politics, c. 10; from Cicero, 
de Divin. lib. i. and de leg. 1 . 2. where he (peal- of Romulus and Nuraa ; from Homer, Iliad vi. 1 , 76. and 
’Virgil, JEn.l. 3. when they fpeak of Helenus. nd from the latter alfo when he fpeaks of king Aniua, 
A£n. iii. I. 80. 

Rex Anius, rex id* : hominum, Phoebique facerdos. 

Who can believe that kings, princes, and perfons of the fird quality were capable of carrying on the trade of 
jugglers, and amufing the people by delufions and tricks of legerdemain ? 

-J- Plutarch, lib.^a £cfli^*rendadl Respublica. 

2 S 2 OJ^oj 
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prieftefles in Dodona have, when infane procured many advantages, both 

privately 

OJmi f’r; !p-'i>ai uparaipimo 
E y^o/utrvf tv %a>-xa) af apvtiom npzttrtriv 
*H x.a?Jtof yuv i/Trsarpoirai, x a ^o» d’timjTat. 

i. e. The fand’s amount, the meafures of the fea, 

Tho’ vaft the number, are well known to me : 

I know the thoughts within the dumb concealed,’ 

And words I hear by language unrevealed. 

Even now, the odours to ray fenfe that rife 
A tortoife boiling, with a lamb, fupplies, 

Where brafs below, and brafs above it lies. 

Crcefus it feems was, at the very time when this oracle was delivered, boiling a Iamb and tor¬ 
toife together in a brazen veflel. This ftory is firft related by Herodotus, Hilt, lib- i. c. 8. and 
after him by various other writers, both heathen and chriftian, and among the reft by Bafil, who, 
with the reft of the fathers, fays that the devil was the author of it. Now the fa£t is as certain as 
any in antiquity. Befides, it is not the only one of this nature: Cicero, Valerius Maximus, 
Dionyfius Halicarnafleus, Strabo, Florus, &c. relate feveral inftances of predictions having been 
verified in one place of what was doing in another. Plutarch, in the life of Paulus ^Emilius, 
and in that of Sylla, adds others alfoj but one efpecially that happened in the reign of Domitian, 
and of the truth of which he fays no man doubted in his time. The circumftance, as related alfo 
by Auguftine, lib. ii. de Civit. Dei, cap. 24. was, that a fervant of one Lucius Pontius prophe¬ 
tically exclaimed, I come a mcfTenger from Bellona, the victory Sylla is thine. He afterwards 
added, that the capitol would be in flames. Having Did this, he immediately left the camp, and 
the next day returned more rapidly, and exclaimed that the capitol had been burnt. And the capitol 
it feems had in reality been on fire. Auguftine adds that it was eafy for the devil to forefee this, 
and moft rapidly to tell it. Indeed, fuch predictions mull have been the effeCt of infpiration, 
either from divinity, or from fome of the genera between divinity and man j and hence Auguftine, 
very confidently with his religion, aferibed them to an evil dxmon. 1 he Platonic reader, how¬ 
ever, will eafily account for moft of them more rationally, as he fientifcully knows that divination 
has deity for its origin ; and that, when the perfons infpired are worthy characters, and the pre^ 
dictions beneficial, fuch infpiration cannot be the offspring of fraudulent fpirits. 

It is very juflly indeed obferved by Plutarch, in his treatife concerning the Pythian oracles, that 
with refpeCt to curfory predictions, fome one might foretel that a certain perfon fhould be victo¬ 
rious in battle, and he accordingly conquered ; that fuch a city fhould be fubverted, and it was 
accordingly deftroyed ; but, fays he, •when not only the event is foretold, hut how , and whcriy after 
whety and by wkoniy it /h,.ll be ejfeftedy this is no conjecture of things which may perhaps tale place y but 
m premanfejl ition cf things which will abfolutely happen . Toiauia too Pcnfloi/ &tX&ovTos 0 Ttpamavy 
fixaiov (tpn) to atiuyia rrepi twv ouruf teyti Bo»0o$ aopiarus uai avimoQtTui XiyofMtvuv' ei van j nparnyu irpo- 
4 1 ptjraiy yfvixvMtv' u noMvs avMptois, ecTrobubtv. Oorou $t ov povov XtytTai to yimroptvovy xat orw;, xat 
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privately and publicly, to the Greeks; but when they have been in a pru¬ 
dent ftate, they have been the caufe of very trifling benefits, or indeed of 

none 

vroTSy xai ixira n t xai fxtrot rtvof, oux tan Eixoca/xog ruv ra%x yEvricropEvuv, a\Xa ruv nav taj; tao/xtvuv 
TrpobnXuaig. 

Should it be afked why fuch infpiration, if it once exifted, no longer exifts at prefent, I reply 
by repeating what I have faid in my Notes on Paufanias (Vol. 3. p. 0 , 5 1), that when thofe circu¬ 
lations take place, mentioned in a note on the eighth book of the Republic, during which the 
parts of the earth fubfift according to nature, and this is accompanied with a concurrence of 
proper injlruments y times , and places t then divine illumination is abundantly and properly received. 
But when parts of the earth fubfift contrary to nature as at prefent, and which has been the cafe 
ever fince the oracles ceafed, then as there is no longer an aptitude of places , i/Jlruments , and timet* 
divine influence can no longer be received, though the illuminations of divine natures continue 
immutably the fame ; juft, fays Procius, as if a face (landing in the fame pofltion, a mirror (hould 
at one time receive a clear image of it, and at another, one obfeure and debile, or indeed, no 
image at all. For, as the fame incomparable man further obferves, it is no more proper to refer 
the deleft of divine infpiration to the Gods, than to accufe the fun as the caufe of the moon 
being cclipfed, inftead of the conical fliadow of the earth into which the moon falls. The 
reader will find in the above mentioned place, the theory of oracles fcientifically unfolded. 

1 Hermeas the philofopher, in his MS. Scholia on this dialogue, gives us the following very 
fatisfaftory information refpefting the oracle in dodona : Tltpt tou Autiuvatou /xavTEiou a$opa Etai 
ra laropoufjKva' tan fxsv yap ara^aioraaov tuv Exxtjyixuv fxavTEiuv- Xtyouai h 01 /xtv oti Spug r\v enei r\ (xav- 
Ttuouaa ot on artpianpai to Je a?~v6eg oti yuvaixeg ncrav Uptiat at /xavTEuouaaiy Spui r>j kt/paty aTtpo/xtvai 9 
at Ti'tg txaXcuvTO 7TEXeiahg. lawg ~uv x7so too ovo/xarog rneg ttXxvwSeptej, UTCoatTzuouaav tivai orepiaTtpag Tag 
fxavTtvouaaf titth xai t nv xt(pahr\v Spui xaTEaTptpovTOy laug Sia touto Etpyixaat xai tjjv Ipuv (xavTEutiv■ tart 
?£ Atog to fxxmaov’ to oe ev Afxp?i<, A/roXXmog. etxoTug ouv TraptXaSov ug auyytvn ra fxavTEia ' xai yap o 
AttoXXuv uveoupyog Xtytrat Trig tou A'og $r,ixiovp'ytag > xai oroXXaxtg, Et z$o£ev ainotg aaapng tivai b tou AwJiu- 
vatou xpi&Wt awri cav tig tov ev A»A <poig t xpnac/xzvoi ti PouIetui b tou Aiog xp* 0 '/* 0 ? * ai autuv 

t&ynaxTO asoXXaxig b Attq\> cov. tvOouaiorai fxtv ouv xai /xavnuoftevat at i ptiaty aroXXa Euitpytrouv t oug avQpu- 
vrovg trpoXiyouaat ra /xtXXovTa xai Trpo&opOoufxtvai’ cuppovouai Si bfxnai tiaav Taig aXXaig yuvai£iv- i. e # 
“ Different accounts are given of the Dodonjean oracle: for it is the moil antient of the Grecian 
oracles. According to fome an oak prophefied in Dodona; but according to others, doves* 
The truth however is, that ptiefteffes whofe heads were crowned with oak prophefied; and thefe 
women were called by fome peleiadesy or doves. Perhaps, therefore, certain perfons being deceived 
by the name, fufpeftrd that doves prophefied in Dodona ; and as the heads of thefe women were 
crowned with oak, perhaps from this circumftance they faid that an oak prophefied. But this 
oracle belongs to Jupiter, and that at Delphi, to Apollo. Very properly, therefore, are thefe 
oracles confidered as allied to each other. For Apollo is faid to be miniltrant to Jupiter in the 
adminiftration of things : and often when the Dodonsean oracle appeared to be obfeure, the oracle 
at Delphi lias been confulted, in order to know the meaning of that of Jupiter. Often too, 
Apollo has interpreted many of the Dodonoean oracles. Thefe priefteffes, therefore, when in an 
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none at all. And if we fhould fpeak of the Sibyl and others who have 
employed deifrc prophecy, rightly predicting many things to many refpeft- 
ing futurity, we ihould be too prolix, and at the fame time only fpeak of that 
which is manifeft to every one. This indeed is worthy of being teftified, 
that fuch of the antients as gave names to things, did not confider mania as 
either bate or difgraceful. For they' did not conneot the appellation of 
mania with that moft beautiful art, by which we are enabled to judge of 
the future, as if it was fomething noxious; but they gave it a name of this 
kind, as fomething beneficial, when it fubfiffo through a divine allotment. 
But men of the prefant day, being ignorant of what is becoming, by the 
infertion of the letter t, call it pa-niKy, or the art of divining. Indeed the 
inveftigations of futurity, by prudent men, which take place through birds, 
and a variety of other tokens, as proceeding from the dianoetic part through 
human intelligence, they denominated intellect and intellective opinion ; 
which the moderns, through a reverence of the u, denominate augurial, or 
pertaining to augury. By how much more perfeft and honourable, there¬ 
fore, prophecy is than augury, and the name and operation of the one than 
the name and operation of the other, by fo much did the antients teftify 

enthufiaftic and prophetic condition, have greatly benefited mankind by predifling and previoufly 
-correcting future events; but, when in a prudent {late, they were fimilar to other women.” 

* Hermeas, in his MS. Commentary on this dialogue, has the following remarkable paflage on 
the Sibyl here mentioned: IIe^i Je rat TiGuxxn ;, outo; eo-yi Sau/xaira ra Xiyopttvx, uitti Jofai ptuthvt 
emeu' etsaaoi /uvTci Hi Ci/AAai .yiyovturi, natrai toutov t^opisuai jSisv' yracai Ilf-, s.a Tin* lira; Xoyixay atnat 
waavrv HiCvAXoj irpturayopwEatcu' uairtp Jr o Tpttrfinyiaraf 'V.ppix; Ae?et«i iTcAAaxi; i-XiSnuwat tx Aiyvrrrp, 
dauvcv mapmt rfiai, xai rptrov XExAwOai 'Eptinv' xai Tpuf at QpOu; napa ®paii ytvsffQar line; ouy xa i aurxt 
wfltTa rifa xvHuuwav, xai cuapu/xun eiAovto Tatra; to; npo<TinQpiai’ lira auir yt ii XiCoAAa » Ep-^dpaia yrtpi r; 
fw arrii Epipwm ExaMiTO 4 zpx*i' Mywtrt Js aurxv tuOu( irpotkfourav yrpotrtnrax e{ ovop *aro; Exavror, xai 
tppurpa ffayyea-Qxi, xai ei p Ppa-xuv xpoyev teAeict uSci avQpuirou KaGtiv. i. e. “The particulars which 
are reported about this Sibyl, are fo wonderful, that they have the appearance of fables. But, 
indeed, there were many Sibyls, all of whom adopted the fame life, and all of them, perhaps 
through a certain rational caufe, were called Sibyls: juft as Hermes Trifmegiftus, who often 
refilled in Egypt, is faid to have made mention of himfelf, and to have called himfelf the third 
Homo. Three Orpheufes alfo are faid to have exifted among the Thracians. Perhaps, 
therefore, thefe Sibyls chofe thefe appellations from a certain communication and recollcftion; 
Cnee this very Erythraan Sibyl, of whom Plato now fpeaks, was from the firft called Erophile. 
But they report that (he called every one by his proper name, as foon as (he was born, that (he 
likewife fpoke in verfe, and that in a fhort time fhe arrived at the perfeflion .of the human 
fpecies.” 
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that mania proceeding from divinity is mere beautiful than prudence which, 
proceeds from men. But indeed, in the greateft difeafes and labours to 
which certain perfons are fometimes fubjedt through the indignation of the 
Gods in confequence of guilt, mania when it takes place, predidfcing what 
they ftand in need of, difcovers a liberation from fuch evils, by flying to 
prayer and the worfhip of the Gods. Hence, obtaining by this means puri¬ 
fications and the advantages of initiation, it renders him who poflfefies it 
free from difafters, both for the prefent and future time, by difcovering to 
him who is properly infane and pofleffed by divinity a folution of bis prelent 
evils. But the third fpecies is a pofleffion and mania defcending from the 
Mufes, which receiving a foul tender and folitary, roufes and agitates it 
with Bacchic fury, according to odes and other fpecies of poetry; in eoa- 
iequence of which, by adorning the infinite adtions of antiquity, it becomes, 
the means of inftrudling pofterity. But he who approaches to the poetic 
gates without the mania of the Mufes r , perfuading hirnfelf that he cast 
become a poet, in a manner perfedtly fufficient from art alone, will, both aa 
to hirnfelf and his poetry, be imperfect; finee the poetry which is produced 
by prudence vanilhes before that which is the progeny of mania. So many 
then are the beautiful works arifing from divine mania, and Bill more titan 
thefe, which, if it was requifite, I fhonld relate. So that we ought not to be 
afraid of mania; nor fhould any reafon difturb «s, which endeavours to 
evince that we ought to prefer a prudent friend to one who is divinely 
agitated : for he who alferts this, ought likewife to Ihow, in order to gain 
the vidtory, that love was not fent from the Gods for the utility of the lover 
and his beloved. But, on the contrary, it mull now be Ihown by us that a 
mania of this kind was fent by the Gods, for the purpofe of producing the 
greateft felicity. The demonftration, indeed, will be to the unworthy 
incredible, but to the wife, an objedt of belief. It is neceflary, therefore, 
in the firft place, that, beholding the paffions and operations of the divine 
and human foul, we fhould underftand the truth concerning the nature of 
each. Let this then be the beginning of the demonftration : 

Every foul is immortal 1 i for that which is perpetually moved is eternal'. 

But 

■ See the Note on the tenth book of the Republic, concerning the different kinds of poetry. 

* The difeourte of Pluto here, is as it were, analytical. Thus, for iaitauce, the end of man 

is 
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But that which moves another and is moved by another, when it has a 
cefiation of motion, has alio a ceflation of life. Hence that alone which 
moves itfelf, becaufe it does not deiert itfelf, never ceafes to be moved ; 
but this alfo is the fountain and principle of motion to other things which 
are moved. But a principle is unbegotten : for every thing which is gene¬ 
rated, is neceflfarily generated from a principle, while the principle itfelf is 
incapable of being generated. For neither could it any longer be a prin¬ 
ciple, if it was generated from an external caufe. Since then it is unbegotten, 
it is alfo neceffary that it fhould be incorruptible : for, fhould the principle 
become extinfd, it could neither renew its being from another, nor generate 
another from itfelf, fince it is necefTary that all things fhoufd be generated 
from that which is the principle. And thus the beginning of motion is 
derived from that which moves itfelf: and this can neither be destroyed nor 
generated. For, if this were admitted, all heaven and earth falling together 
muft flop ; nor could any force be found, whence being moved, they would 
be again generated. Since then it appears that a lelf-motive nature is 
immortal, he who afterts that this is the very elfeuce and definition of foul, 
will have no occafion to blufh. For every body to which motion externally 
accedes, is inanimate. But that to which motion is inherent from itfelf, 
is animated ; as if this was the very nature of foul. And if there is nothing 
elfe which moves itfelf except foul, foul is neceffarily without generation, and 
immortal. And thus much may fuffice, concerning the immortality of the 


5 s nothing elfe than felicity, and this is a union with the Gods ; for Plato does not place felicity 
in externals. But the foul is conjoined with the Gods even in the prefent life, when, furveying 
the whole of fenfibie and celeftial beauty, fhe acquires a reminifcence of intelligible beauty. But 
her reminifcence muft be of that which fhe once beheld : for reminifcence is of things which 
fome one has cither heard of or feen. But the foul formerly beheld this beauty, when fhe 
revolved in conjuu&ion with her proper God. She muft, therefore, be immortal: for if not, 
fhe would neither have revolved nor have recovered her memory. Hence he firft fpeaks con¬ 
cerning the immortality of the foul, her idea, and what follows; and afterwards he difeourfes 
concerning that to which Love condu&s us, viz. an intelligible eflence, and divine beauty, fimple, 
and unmoved. 

* This part contains one of the ftrongeft demonftrations pofftble of the immortality of the foul, 
as will be evident to every one whofe intelle&u.al eye is not blinded by modern purfuits. But 
when Plato fays every foul, the reader muft not fuppofe that the fouls of brutes are meant to be 

included* 
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But refpe&ing its idea 1 we muft fpeak after the following manner: To 
give a perfect defcription of its nature, W'ould indeed be the employment of 


included, for thefc, as is evident from the Timarus, are mortal; but every rational foul, as welt 
human as divine. But this rcafoning confifts of two fyllogifms, the parts of which Socrates, as 
being agitated with divine fury, docs not altogether difpofe into order; and thefc are as follows : 
Soul is fclf-motive. That which is feif-motivc is always moved, becaufe it never forfakes itfelf, 
nor is ever deferted by motive power. But if it is always moved with an inward motion, it always 
lives. Soul, therefore, is immortal. This is the firlt fyllogifm. But the fecond: foul is felf- 
niotive, and is therefore the principle of motion. But the principle of motion is unbegotten. 
That which is unbegotten is immortal. Soul therefore is immortal. 

1 By the idea of the foul we are not to underftand its fupernal exemplar, but its intimate 
form, and the difpofition, and as it were figure of its power. But by the chariots of the Gods, 
that is, of the mundane Gods and beneficent demons, are to be underftood all the inward difeur- 
five powers of their fouls, which purfue the intelligence of all things, and which can at the fame 
time equally contemplate and provide for inferior concerns. And the horfes fignify the efficacy 
and motive vigour of thefe powers. But the horfes and chariots of partial foul-, fuch as ours 
when feparated from the body, are mixed from good and evil. Our principal pa>t is intellect. 
The better horfe is anger, and the worfe defire. The wings are anagogic or redu&ory powers, 
and particularly belong to the charioteer or intellect. An immortal animal is compofed from 
foul and a celeftial body ; but a mortal animal from foul and an elementary body. For partial 
fouls, fuch as ours, have three vehicles; one ethereal, derived from the heavens; the fecond 
aerial; and the third this grofs terreftria! body Jupiter here fignifies the head of that order of 
Gods which fubfifts immediately above the mundane Gods, and is called cnroxuTOf, liberated : for 
the term mighty , as is well obferved by Proclus, is a fymbol of exempt fupremacy. The twelve 
Gods, therefore, which are divided into four triads, are Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, Veda, Mi¬ 
nerva, Mars, Ceres, Juno, Diana, Mercury, Venus, Apollo. The firfl triad of thefe is fabric 
tive ; the fecond deftifive ; the third vivific ; and the fourth reduftory . And the chariots of thefe 
Gods are fupermundane fouls, in which they are proximately carried. By the heavens , to the 
contemplation of which the liberated and mundane Gods proceed, cannot be meant the fenfible 
heavens: for what bleflcd fpc£lacles do thefe contain, or how can Gods be converted to things 
polterior to themfelvcs ? It is evidently, therefore, the heaven which Plato in the Cratylus defines 
to be c 4 k £? to avu, or fight directed to that which is above ; and forms that order of Gods which 
is called by the Chaldvcan oracles vorroj xai votpoi, intelligible and intellectual. There is a remakable 
error here in the Greek text, for inftead of ovpctvia enJieTa, celcjlial atih y it fhould be read u7rovpaviat 
a^dzifubcclejlial arch, as is evident from Proclus in Plat. Theol. p. 217, who lays a particular 
ftrefs upon the word b' 7 rcupctvtx t as a reading univerfally acknowledged. Our courfe is faid to be 
difficult and hard, becaufe the motion of the better horfe verges to intelligibles, but of the worfe 
to fenfibles and generation; and becaufe our foul is unable in the prefent life equally to contem¬ 
plate, and providentially energize. By ambrofia is fignified that power which renders the Gods 
feparate from generation; but by nc&ar the immutable nature of their providential energies, 
which extend even to the laft of things. 
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a narration every way prolix and divine; but todefcribe a certain fimilitude 
of this idea is the bufinefs of a human and fhorter dilcourfe. Let it then be 
fimilar to the kindred power of a winged chariot and charioteer. All the 
horfes and chariots of the Gods are indeed good, and compofed from things 
good; but thofe of other natures are mixed. And, in the firft place, our 
principal part governs the reins of its two-voked car. In the next place, one 
of the hortes is good and beautiful, and is compofed from things of this kind; 
but the other is of a contrary nature, and is compofed of contrary qualities : 
and on this account our courfe is neceffarily difficult and hard. But we 
mull; endeavoitr to explain why it is called in a certain refpect a mortal and 
immortal animal. Every foul takes care of every thing which is inanimate, 
and revolves about the whole of heaven, becoming fituated at different times 
in different 'forms. While it is perfetd, indeed, and winged, its courle is 
fublime, and it governs the uitiverfe. But the foul whofe wings fuffer a 
defluxion verges downward, till fomething folid terminates its defeent; 
whence it receives a terrene body, as its defined receptacle, which appears 
to move itfelf through the power of the foul: and the whole is called an 
animal compofed from foul and body, and is furnamed a mortal animal. 
But that which is immortal is perceived by no rational deduilion, except 
that which is hypothetical and feigned : fince we neither fee, nor fufficiently 
underfland, that a God is a certain immortal animal endued with a foul, and 
poffeffing a body naturally conjoined with foul, through the whole of time. 
Thefe things however are affected, and may exiff, as it pleales divinity. But 
let us now declare the caufe through which the wings were call afide, and 
fell from the foul. And this is of the following kind : There is a natural 
power in the wings of the foul, to raife that which is weighty on high, where 
the genus of the Gods refidcs. But of every thing fubfifting about body, the 
foul mod; participates of that which is divine. But that which is divine is 
beautiful, wife, and good, and whatever can be afferted of a fimilar kind. 
And with thefe indeed the winged nature of the foul is efpecially nouriflied 
and increafed : but it departs from its integrity, and periffies, through that 
which is evil and bale, and from contraries of a fimilar kind. Likewile 
Jupiter, the mighty leader in the heavens, driving his winged chariot, begins 
the divine proceffion, adorning and difpoling all things with providential 
care. The army of Gods and dtemons, diftributed into eleven parts, follows 
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his courfe : but Vefht alone remains in the habitation of the Gods. But 
each of the other Gods belonging to the twelve, prelides over the office com¬ 
mitted to his charge. There are many, therefore, and bldfed fpedtacles 
and proceffions within the heavens, to which the genus of the bleffed Gods 
is converted as each accomplifhes the proper employment of his nature. 
But will and power are the perpetual attendants of their proceffions : for 
envy is far diftant from the divine choir of Gods. But when they proceed 
to the banquet, and the enjoyment of delicious food, they fublimely afeend 
in their progreffion to the lub-celefiial arch. And, indeed, the vehicles of 
the Gods being properly adapted to the guiding reins, and equally balanced, 
proceed with an eafy motion : but the vehicles of other natures are attended 
in their progreffions with difficulty and labour. For the horfe, participating 
of depravity, becomes heavy ; and when he has not been properly difeiplined 
by the charioteers, verges and gravitates to the earth. And in this cafe 
labour, and an extreme conteft, are propofed to the foul. But thofe who 
are denominated immortals, when they arrive at the fummit, proceeding 
beyond the extremity of heaven, (land on its back : and while they are efta- 
blifhed in this eminence, the circumference carries them round, and they 
behold what the region beyond the heavens contains. But the fuperceleftial 
place has not yet been celebrated by any of our poets, nor will it ever be 
praited according to its dignity and worth. It fubfifts, however, in the fol¬ 
lowing manner ; for we fhould dare to affirm the truth, efpecially when 
fpeaking concerning the truth : without colour, without figure, and without 
contadt, fubfifting as true elTence, it alone ufes contemplative ‘ intellect, 
the governor of the foul; about which offence, the genus of true fcience, 
refides. As the dianoetic power, therefore, of divinity revolves with intel¬ 
lect: and immaculate fcience, fo likewife the dianoetic power of every foul, 
when it receives a condition accommodated to its nature, perceiving being' 
through time, it becomes enamoured with it, and contemplating truth, is 
nourifhed and filled with joy, till the circumference by a circular revolution 
brings it back again to its priftine fituation. But in this circuit it beholds 
juflice herfelf, it beholds temperance, and fcience hcrfelf: not that with 
which generation is prefent, nor in which one thing has a particular local 
rcfidence in another, and to which we give the appellation of beings ; but 

1 Sec the Additional Notes to the Timxus. 
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that which is fcience in true being. And, befides this, contemplating and 
banqueting on other true beings in the fame manner, again entering within 
the heavens, it returns to its proper home. But, when it returns, the cha¬ 
rioteer, flopping his horfes at the manger, prefents them with ambrofia, and 
together with it, nedar for drink. And this is the life of the Gods. 

But, with refpe£l to other fouls, fuch as follow divinity in the befl man¬ 
ner, and become fimilar to its nature, raife the head of the charioteer ' into 
the fuperceleflial place ; where he is borne along with the circumference ; 
but is diflurbed by the courfe of the horfes, anti fcarcely obtains the vilion 
of perfect realities. But other fouls at one time raife, and at another time 
deprefs, the head of the charioteer : and, through the violence of the horfes, 
they partly fee indeed, and are partly deftitute of vifion. And again, other fouls 
follow, all of them affeding the vifion of this fuperior place : but from being 
unable to accomplifh this defign,' they are carried round in a merged condi¬ 
tion, fpurning againft and rufhing on each other, through a contention of 
precedency in their courfe. Hence the tumult, cotitefl, and perfpiration, 
are extreme. And here, indeed, many become lame through the fault of 
the charioteers, many break many of their wings, and all of them, involved 
in mighty labour, depart deftitute of the perception of reality; but after 
their departure they ufe an aliment compofed from opinion ; through which 
there is a great endeavour to behold where the plain of truth is fituated. For, 
from a meadow of this kind, that which is beft in the foul receives conve¬ 
nient nutriment ; and from this the nature of the wing is nourithed, by 
which the foul is enabled to afcend. And this is the law of Adraftia, that 
whatever foul attending on divinity has beheld any thing of reality (hall be 
free from damage, till another period takes place : and that if (he is always 
able to accomplifh this, (lie (hall be perpetually free from the incurtions of 
evil. But if, through an impotency of accompliftiing this end, (he has not 
perceived reality, and from fome misfortune, and being filled with oblivion 
and depravity, (he becomes heavy and drowfy, breaks her wings, and falls 
again on the earth *, then this law prevents her in her firft generation from 

1 The head of the charioteer is that unity of the foul, which (lie participates from a divine 
unity, and which is, as it were, the very fummit and flower of her effence. 

* 7 he general caufe of the foul’s defeent, is her neglecting, as it were, the univerfal form of 
the world, diligently contemplating a certain portion of it only, and ardently defiring a partial 
mode of fubfiltence; imagination and her vegetable power ftrongly alluring her to fuch a con¬ 
dition of being. 
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being implanted in fome brutal nature, but commands the foul which has 
feen the moft, to inform the body of a philofopher, or of one defirous of 
beauty ; of a mufician, or of one devoted to love 1 . But it orders the foul, 
whole perceptions rank in the tecond clafs, to delcend into a legitimate king, 
or a man lludious of empire and war. But it diftributes a loul of the third 
order into the governor of a republic, or the ruler of a family, or the matter 
of a trade. And again, it diftributes a foul of the fourth rank into one en¬ 
gaged in gymnaftic exercife, or in procuring remedies, and taking care of 
the body : but fouls of the fifth order it diftributes into prophets and myftics. 
In the fixth, it makes a diilribution into a poetic life. In the feventh, into 
a geometrician or artificer. In the eighth, into a fophift or popular cha- 
raifter. And in the ninth, into a tyrant. But in all thefe, he who pafles 
his life juftly will afterwards obtain a better condition of being : but he who 
a£ts unjuttly will pats into a worfe ftate of exiftence. For no foul will re¬ 
turn to its priftine condition till the expiration of ten thoufand years 1 : fince 
it will not recover the ufe of its wings before this period ; except it is the 
foul of one who has philofophized fincerely, or together with philofophy has 

* As there are principally nine ccleftial fouls, viz. the foul of the world, and the fouls of the 
eight celetlial fpheres, to which our fouls are at difterent times accommodated j hence, fouls in' 
their defeent receive nine differences of chara&er. But the philofophic genius has the firft ranlcy 
becaufe it is naturally adapted to the inveftigation of every thing human and divine. And as futh 
a genius is fludi* us of wifdom and truth, and the firft; beauty fubfifts in thefe ; hence, with great 
propriety, it brings with it the purfuit of beauty. But we receive the image of beauty through the 
fight and hearings and hence Plato conne&s with this character a mufician and a lover: the 
former on account of audible, and the latter of vifiblc beauty. But the next Character is that of a 
king, who indeed extends a univerfal providence towards mankind, but whofe contemplations are 
not fo ample as thofe of the philofopher. T he providential energies of thofe which follow, are 
Hill more contracted. But when he diftributes prophets and myftics into the fifth order, we 
muft not fuppofe that he means fucli as are divine, but mercenary and vulgar prophets, who do 
not operate from fcience and art, but from cuftom and chance. 

a The numbers three and ten arc called perfect; becaufe the former is the firft complete num¬ 
ber, and the latter in a certain refpeCt the whole of number; the confequent feries of numbers 
being only a repetition of the numbers which this contains. Hence, as 10 multiplied into itfelf 
produces ioo, a plain number, and this again multiplied by 10 produces 1000, a folid number j 
and as 1000 multiplied by 3 forms 3000, and ioco by 10, ic,ooo on this account Plato em¬ 
ploys thefe numbers as fymbols of the purgation of the foul, and her reftitution to her proper 
perfection and felicity. I fay, as fymbols •, for we muft not fuppofe that this is accomplilhed in 
juft fo many years, but that the foul’s reftitution takes place in a perfect manner. 


loved 
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loved beautiful forms. Thefe, indeed, in the third period of a thoufand years, 
if they have thrice chofen this mode of life in fucceflion, and have thus re- 
ftored their wings to their natural vigour, (hall in the three thoufandth year, 
fly away to their priftine abode. But other fouls, having arrived at the end 
of their firft life, (hall be judged. And of thofe who are judged, feme pro¬ 
ceeding to a fubterranean place of judgment, lhall there fuilain the punifh- 
ments they have deferved. But others, in confequence of a favourable 
judgment, being elevated into a certain celeflial place, (hall pals their time 
in a manner becoming the life they have lived in a human drape. And in 
the thoufandth year, both the kinds of thofe who have been judged, return¬ 
ing to the lot and eleCfion of a fecond life, fliall each of them receive a life 
agreeable to his defire. Here alio the human foul (hall pafs into the life of 
a bead and from that of a bead again into a man, if it has fird been the 
foul of a man. For the foul which has never perceived the truth, cannot 
pafs into the human form. Indeed it is neceflary to underhand man, deno¬ 
minated according to fpecies, as a being proceeding from the information 
of many fenfes to a perception contracted into one by the reafoning power. 
But this is a recollection of what our foul formerly faw with divinity, when 
in a perfeCt condition of being ; and when (he defpifed what we now confidcr 
as realities, and was fupernally elevated to the contemplation of that which 
is true. On this account, the dianoetic power alone of the philofopber is 
judly winged. For the philofophic memory perpetually adheres as much 
as poflible to thofe concerns, by an application to which even a God be¬ 
comes divine. But he who properly ules meditations of this kind, being 
always initiated in perfect myderies, alone acquires true perfection. And 
fuch a one being feparated from human dudies and purfuits, and adhering to 
that which is divine, is accufed by the multitude as infane, while in the 
mean time, from being filled with divine enthufiafm, he is concealed from 
the multitude. This whole difeourfe, therefore, which refpeCts the fourth 
kind of fury % tends to the means by which any one, on perceiving a portion 

1 We not muft underftand by this, that the foul of a man becomes the foul of a brute •, but that 
by way of punifhment it is bound to the foul of a brute, or carried in it, juft as demons refide in 
our fouls. Hence all the energies of the rational foul are perfectly impeded, and its intellectual 
eye beholds nothing but the dark and tumultuous phantafms of a brutal life. 

2 The four kinds of fury are the prophetic, my flic, poetic, smd amatory. 

of 
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of terrene beauty, from a rcminifccnce of that which is true, may recover 
his wings, and, when he has recovered them, may ftruggle to fly away. 
But fince he cannot accomplifli this according to his wifh, like a bird looking 
on high and defpifing inferior concerns, he is accufed as one infanely affe£ted. 
This enthufiafm', therefore, is of all enthufiafms the beft, and is compofed 
from the beft, both to the pofTcffor and the participant: and he who is under 
the influence of this mania when he loves beautiful objedls, is denominated 
a lover. For, as we have before obferved, the foul of every man has from 
its nature perceived realities, or it could not have entered into the human 
form. But to recollc£t fuperior natures from objefts of fenfe, is not eafy to 
all men ; neither to thofe who then were engaged but a fliort time in the 
contemplation of thofe divine objects ; nor to thofe who defeending hither 
have been unfortunate ; nor to luch as, turning to injuftice from certain 
allbciations, have become oblivious of the facred myflxries which they once 
beheld. And hence but a few remain whofc memory is fufficient for this 
exalted purpofe. But thele, when they behold any fimilitude of l'upernal 
forms, they are aftonifhed, and as it were rapt above themfclves : and at 
the fame time they are ignorant what this paffiou may be, becaufe they are 
not endued with a fufficient perception. Indeed, we behold no fplcndour 
in fimilitudes which are here, of juftice, temperance, and whatever elfe is 
precious in tiic foul; but very few are able, and even to thefe it is difficult, 
through certain dark inftruments, to perceive from thefe images the genus 
of that which is reprefeuted. But wc then faw fplendid ’ beauty, when 
we obtained together with that happy choir, this blefled vifion and contem¬ 
plation. And we indeed beheld it together with Jupiter 3 , but others in 

conjunction 

' He who is agitated with this enthufiafm pofiefies that purification which is called by the 
Platonic philofophers telejlic, becaufe it is obtained by the exercife of myftic rites, and gives per¬ 
fection to the foul. 

3 Plato every where fpeeks of the fun as analogous to the higheft God. For as here the fun 
is the lord of the whole fallible world, fo the firft caufe of the intelligible world. And as light is 
deduced from the lord the fun, which conjoins, connects, and unites that which is vifivc with 
that which is vifiblc, after the fame manner the light proceeding from the higheft God, which 
light is truth, conjoins intellect with the intelligible. We may fee, therefore, that beauty imi¬ 
tates this light: for it is as it were a light emitted from the fountain of intclligibles, to this 
world, which it calls upwards to itfclf, and becomes the fource of union to lovers and the beloved. 

a Plato, in tire Timaeus, fays that the demiurgus, when he made the world, difleminated (buls 
3 equal 
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conjun£lion with fome other God ; at the fame time being initiated 1 in 
thofe myfteries which it is lawful to call the moft bleffcd of all myfteries *. 

And 

equal in number to the (tars, viz. as we have obferved in the TntroduAion to that dialogue, equal 
according to analogy, and not as monadically confidercd. Now, therefore, in conformity to what 
is there aflerted, he fays, “we together with Jupiter,” as knowing his proper God. For this 
is the felicity of the human foul, to revolve in conjunction with its proper deities j fince it is not 
poffible to pafs beyond the Gods. 

1 The word teXetw or initiation , fays Hermeas, was fo denominated from rendering the foul per¬ 
fect, napa to t£Xf«v x’,w cutoteXeiv' The foul, therefore, was once perfect. But here it is 
divided, and is not able to energize wholly by itfelf. But it is neceffiiry to know, fays Hermeas, 
that telete , muefis , and epopteki % teXeth, /xunvii and vnotiTtia differ from each other. Telete , therefore, 
is analogous to that which is preparatory to purifications. But muefis , which is fo called from 
clofing the eyes, is more divine. For to clofe the eyes in initiation is no longer to receive by fenfe 
thofe divine myfteries, but with the pure foul itfelf. And epopteia is to be tftabiifhed in, and 
become a fpe&ator of the myfteries. See more on this interefting fubjedt in my Differtation on 
the Eleufinian and Bacchic Myfteries. 

3 There is nothing belonging to antiquity more celebrated than the myfteries, and efpccially 
the Eleufinian, though the leading particulars of this auguft infticution are perfectly unknown 
to the moderns, as I have ftiown in my Differtation on the Eleufinian and Bacchic myfteries. 
One circumftance in particu'ar of the lait importance, has been grofsly mifreprefented by that 
moft confummate fophift Dr. Warbuiton, in his Divine Legation of Mofes. The circum¬ 
ftance I allude to belongs to that part of the myfteries which is called eoroirreux, or irfpeftion. 
For here the Gods themfelves became adlually apparent in fplendid images to the eyes of the 
epoptse, or initiated infpedb rs. And this, in the firft place, is evident from the following paffage 
of Proclus, in MS. Comment, on the firft Alcibiades: Ev rai{ ayieoraraif ruv rexeruv, nrpo tw Seou 
rrapovoiai dcciy-ovuv x® cvtuv tiwuv ekQoXcu orpoQxtvcvrai, xai aoro r uv axpotvrm ayaduv tif t nv £/X»jy orpoitstxcu- 
fxtvai. i. e. “ In the moft holy of the myfteries, before the God appears, the impulfions of certain 
terreftrial daemons become vifible, alluring (the initiated: from undefiled goods to matter.” And 
that by the moft holy of myfteries he means the ITeufinian, is evident from his fixth book de Plat. 
Theol. p. 371. where he exprcfsly ca'ls them by this name. And ftili more exprefsly in his 
Commentary on Plato’s Republic, p. 3^0. Ev cnratai Taii rcxrra/f xai roif fXuaTnpioiiy hi Beoi woxxas 
piiv iavTuv orpoTtivouct /xopQas sroXAa tie a^rptara f^aXXaTrovrff Qcuvovrou’ uai tote iaiv arumuTov aorav 
VrpoGtOwai TOTE fo Eli av9pU7T£lOV picpQw E<TXV/xaTl(riJ.lVOV i TOTE fo Eli aMOlOV TU7T0V -7TpoE\nXo6ui. i. Q. 

“In all initiations and myfteries, tlie Gods exhibit many foims of themfelves, and appear in a 
variety of fhapes. And fometimes indeed an unfigured light of themfelves is held forth to the 
view j fometimes this light is figured according to a human form, and fornetnr.es it proceeds 
into a different fliape.” And wc arc informed by Pfelius in a MS. on Demons that this 
evocation of divine natures formed one part of the facerdotal office; though, fays he, thofe who 
now prr fide over the tryfteries, are ignorant of the incantation nectffary to evocation. AAA* hi ye 
vw rn? TiAerns vrpot%apx r -*> T *t v T *JS ceu( ook teraaiv coiufov. This dodliine, too, of divine 
appearances in the myfteries is clearly confirmed by Plotinus, ennead. 1. Jib. O.p. 55. and ennead. 

4 9. lib. 
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And thefe divine orgies were celebrated by us while we were perfect, and 
free from thofe evils which awaited us in a fucceeding period of time. We 
likewife were initiated in, and became fpeftators of, entire *, fimple, quietly 
liable 2 , and bleffed vifions, refident in a pure 3 light; being ourfelves pure, 
and liberated from this furrounding veftment, which we denominate body, 
and to which we are now bound, like an oyfter to its (hell. 

With thefe fpeculations, therefore, we Ihould gratify our memory; for 
the fake of which, and through a defirc of thofe realities which we once be¬ 
held, I have given fuch an extent to my difcourle. But beauty, as we have 
faid, fhone upon us during our progreffions with the Gods ; but on our 
arrival hither we poffefled the power of perceiving it, fhining moll perfpi- 
cuoufly, through the cleared of our fenfes. For fight 4 is the mod acute of 
all our corporeal fenfes; though even through this wifdom cannot be per¬ 
ceived. If indeed it could, what vehement love would it excite, by pre- 
fenting to the eye fome perfpicuous image of itfelf! And the fame may bo 

lib. 9. p. 770. From all this we may colleft how egregioufly Dr. Warburton was midaken when, 
in page 231 of his Divine Legation, he aflerts that the light beheld in the myfteries was nothing 
more than an illuminated image which the pried had purified. “ This,” fays he, “ which was 
all over illuminated, and which the pried had thoroughly purified, was ayaX/sx, an image.” But, 
indeed, his whole account of this divine inditution is abfurd, falfe, and ridiculous in the extreme. 
I only add, that the preceding obfervations plainly (how to what Plato alludes in this part of the 
dialogue, by his fimple and bletfed vifions refident in a pure light, and that, we can no longer wonder 
why the initiated are reported to have been called happy. 

‘ Viz. perfect. 

J By this Plato indicates the firm and permanent nature of intelligibles. 

3 He fays this becaufe the light here is not pure, being mingled with the air. 

4 Plato now willies to fpcak concerning the amatory character, and to (how how it is led back 
from fenfible to intelligible beauty. What he fays, therefore, is this,—that intelligible beauty fliines 
forth in an intelligible cllence, together with the fpefiacles which are there, and that from this 
beauty, fenfible beauty is unfolded into light. For, as the light proceeding from the fun illumi¬ 
nates the whole fenfible world, fo beauty, originating from intelligibles, pervades through the 
regions of fenfe. But he calls the fight the cleared of all the fenfes, becaufe it is more acute 
than the red. lienee, it is confidered as analogous to fire by thofe who compare the fenfes to 
the elements. But its fuperior acutenefs is evident from this, that when found, and that which 
is vifible, are produced together, as in the indance of thunder and lightning, we firll fee the light¬ 
ning, and fome time after the found reaches our hearing. The reafon of this is evident: for 
fight fees without time, or in an indant; but the other fenfes require time. Sight alfo is analo¬ 
gous to intellect: for as intelleft fees all things indivifibly, fo likewife fight. For it directly fees 
the interval which reaches from hence as far as to die heavens. 

2 u faid 
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faid of every thing elfe which is the objeft of love. But now beauty alone 
is allotted the privilege of being the mofl: apparent and lovely of all things. 
He, therefore, who has not recently defcetided hither, or whofe manners are 
depraved, will not very fwiftly be excited from hence thither to a furvey of 
the beautiful itlelf, by beholding that among fenfible obje&s which receives 
the fame appellation. Hence, he will not reverence it while he beholds it; 
but, giving himfelf up to pleafure, he will endeavour to walk about and ge¬ 
nerate after the manner of a quadruped: and, injurioufly converfing with 
others, he will neither be afraid nor alhamed of purfuing pleafure contrary 
to nature. But he who has been recently initiated, and who formerly was 
a fpedator of many blefled vifions, when he beholds fome deiform counte¬ 
nance, elegantly imitative of beauty, or fome incorporeal idea, at firft in¬ 
deed he is (truck with horror ', and feels fomething of that terror which for¬ 
merly invaded him ; but, from art after furvey, he venerates it as a God : and 
if it was not for the dread of being thought vehemently infane, he would 
facrifice to his beloved % as to a flatue and a God. But, in confcquence of 
furveying this beautiful object, he experiences a mutation in his feelings, a 
perfpiration and unaccuftomed heat 3 , fuch as horror produces. For, receiv¬ 
ing the influx of beauty through his eyes, he becomes hot, and this irrigates 
the nature of his wings ; but when heated, whatever belongs to the germi¬ 
nating of his pinions liquefies, and which formerly being comprefled through 
hardnefs reflrained the vigour of their (hoots. But an influx of nutriment 

1 It is well obferved by Hermeas, that it is neceflary to confider what is here faid vitally and 
intellectually. For, as we are feized with aftonHhment on beholding certain fenfible particulars, 
fo likewife in the vifion of the Gods ; not that it is fuch a terror as that which arifes from the view 
of enemies approaching, but a terror better than a fear of this kind, through the tranfeendent ful- 
nefs of the Gods. It is neceflary, therefore, that the human foul ftiould fubmit itfelf to the Gods, 
and to incorporeal forms which furpafs our power, and Ihould be feized with a terror better than 
human fear at the view of them, not as if they were dire, and dreadful, and refilling; for thefe 
are the indications of matter and earth-born natures. Plato, therefore, fignifies by horror , an ex¬ 
citation from fenfibles to intelligibles. 

2 That is, he would facrifice to intelligible beauty, of which ferfible beauty is the reprefenta- 
tion, fimilitude and image. For here, fays Hermeas, thofe who facrifice to llatues do not facri- 
fice to the matter itfelf, and the images, but to the Gods. Kai y otp evt auOoc. o» toij aya^atnu Suontf 
cux amn u>-i t Si/oucn uai rati( tixotriv, a\\a rotfSioif. 

3 Heat here fignifies the anagogic power of the foul, or that power which elevates her to in¬ 
telligibles. 

taking; 
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taking place, the quill of th'e wing fwells, and endeavours to burft forth, 
through the whole form of the foul: for the whole was formerly winged. 
The whole, therefore, in this cafe, becomes fervid, and leaps upward. 
And as infants, during the growth of their teeth, are tormented with the 
fridiion and pain of their gums, in the fame manner is the foul affedted 
with refpedt to the fhooting forth of its wings : for it becomes fubjedt to an 
immoderate heat, titillation, and torment. When, therefore, it beholds 
the beauty of fome human form, then imbibing the parts which flow from 
thence, and which is on this account called defire, it becomes irrigated and 
heated, ceafes to be in pain, and rejoices. But when it is feparated from this 
vifion of beauty, and becomes dry through heat, then the orifices of the 
paflages through which the feathers endeavoured to fhoot forth, being clofed, 
impede the offspring of the wing. But thefe being fhut in together with 
defire, and leaping about like things fubjedt to palpitation, ftrike againft the 
avenues of their progreflion. Hence, the whole foul, becoming pierced on 
all fides in a circle, is agitated with fury, and tormented ; but, through the 
memory of the beautiful, again exults with delight. But, from the mixture 
of both thefe, it is grievoufly tormented, through the novelty of the paflion, 
and becomes dubious and raging; and, while it is thus furious, can neither 
fleep by night, nor abide any where by day ; but runs about agitated by de¬ 
fire, wherever there is any probability of obtaining the vifion of beauty.. But 
beholding the beloved beautiful objedt, and deducing defire, as through a 
channel, it now frees from confinement what was before inclofed ; and, by 
tills means enjoying the benefit of refpiration, is liberated from its incite¬ 
ments and parturitions. For the prefent, therefore, it reaps the advantage 
of this moft delicious plealure ; by which it is fo charmed, that it would 
never voluntarily depart from its allurements, nor does it efleem any thing fo 
much as this beloved beauty, but delivers over to'oblivion its parents, brethren, 
and friends ; and, befidcs this, confiders the diflipation of its pofleflions through 
negligence as a thing of no confeqiience, and perfedly defpifes thofe legal 
inftitutions and decencies in which it formerly gloried ; and is always prepared 
for every kind of (ervitude and fubjedtion, fo that it may be near to the ob¬ 
ject of its defire. For, befides reverencing that which poflefles beauty, it 
finds that tins alone is the ph)fician of its greateft dileafes. 

This paflion therefore, O beautiful youth, which is the fubjedt of my 

2 1/2 prefent 
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prefent difcourfe, is called' by men Love 1 * : but if you fliould hear how it is 
denominated by the Gods, you would probably laugh, on account of your 
youth. But I think that certain Homerics aflert, from fome recondite 
verfes, that there are two poems upon Love, one of which calls him per¬ 
fectly injurious, and not very elegant; but they celebrate him as follows: 

By men Love’s flying called ; but, forced to fly. 

He’s named the winged) by the powers on high. 

In thefe it is partly lawful to believe, and partly not. This however is the 
caufe, and the pafiion of lovers. When any one, therefore, of the atten¬ 
dants upon Jupiter 1 is taken captive, fuch a one is able to bear with greater 
firmnefs the burthen of this winged God : but fuch as are fubfervient to 
Mar's 3 , and revolve in conjunction with that deity, when they are enfnared 
by love, and think that they are* in any refpeft treated unjuftly by their be¬ 
loved, they are eafilv incited to flaughter, and are ready to deltroy both 
themfelves and the objects of their regard. -And thus every one honours the 
God, round whom he harmonioufly revolves, and imitates his life as much 

1 Plato, fays Hermeas, withes to etymologize the name of Love, viz. the paflion which i= in- 
generated in us from the beautiful. This paflion is called by men Love, from flowing inward , but 
by the Gods winged, from its giving wings to the foul. But Plato, fays Hermeas, calls Homerics 
thofe that fing the verfes of Homer. He alfo denominates the above verfes recondite , wifhing to 
indicate the concealed, divine, and arcane nature of the aflertion. 

* For all the gifts of Jupiter, fays Hermeas, are firm, ftable, and always fubfifl after the fame 
manner. 

3 For Mars is the fource of diviflon and motion. But it is neceflary to know this univerfally, 
fays Hermeas, that whatever is imparted by any divinity is received according to the peculiar 
aptitude of the recipient. Thus, for inftance, fays he, Venus beflows friendfliip and union ; but 
fince the illumination imparted by the Goddefs is mingled with matter, the recipient often per¬ 
verts her gift, and friendfhip becomes adultery, from being vicioully received. For things are 
imparted in one way by the Gods, and are received in another by their participants. Thus alfo, 
when different fubftanees become the recipients of the folar heat, one of thefe is liquefied as wax, 
and another is hardened as clay : for each receives what is given according to its proper cflence, 
though the folar light has a uniform fubfiftence. 

Hermeas adds, it may alfo be faid, fpeaking more theoretically, that the flaughter which is here 
aferibed to Mars, fignifies a divulfion from matter, through rapidly turning from it, and no lon¬ 
ger energizing phyflcally, but intelle&ually. For flaughter, when applied to the Gods, may be 
faid to be an apoftacy from fecondary natures, juft as flaughter here fignifies a privation of the 
prefent life. 
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as poffible, and as long as he remains free from corruption : and after this 
manner he lives here his firft generation, and affociates with, and condudls 
himlclf towards, his beloved and others. Every one, therefore, choofes 
the love of beauty after hts own fafhion, and, as if he confidered it with re- 
fpedt to htmfelf a God, he fabricates and adorns it like a ftatuc, and as that 
which is the objedt of his adoration and facrifice. Such, therefore, as are 
the followers of Jupiter feek after a tool belonging to this God for the ob¬ 
ject of their affedtion. Hence, they confider whether he is naturally philo- 
fophic, and adapted to command ; and when they find their beloved with' 
fuch difpofitions, they endeavour by all poffible means to render him com¬ 
pletely fuch. If, therefore, they have not already endeavoured to obtain 
what they defire, then, through the incitements of love, they anxioully {hive 
for its polTeffion ; learning by what means it may be acquired ; and iuvefti- 
gating by themlelves how to difeover the nature of their proper deity, they 
at length find it, through being con elled to look with vehemence tow ards 
their prefiding God. But when the/ become connedted with him through 
memory, and are agitated by a divi’ influence, they receive from him man¬ 
ners and purfuits, as far it is poffiGc for man to participate of divinity. And 
as they confider the object of t' • ir love as the caufe of all this, their love 
becomes ftill more vehement, if, too, they draw their afflatus from Jupiter, 
then, like the female prieftefibs of Bacchus, they pour their enthufiafm into 
the foul of their beloved, and by this means become as much as poffible 
mod fimilar to their ruling God. But fuch as follow Juno 1 feek after a 
royal lbul; which when they have dilcovered, they act in every refpedt to¬ 
wards it in a manner fimilar to the attendant on Jupiter. But the followers 
of Apollo, and of each of the other Gods, imitating their feveral deities, 
feek after a beloved objedt who is naturally affedted like themfelves. This 
when they have obtained, both by imitation, perfuafion, and elegant man¬ 
ners, they endeavour by all means to lead their beloved to the purfuits and 
idea of their peculiar God ; not, indeed, by employing envy and illiberal 
malevolence towards the objedts of their affedtion, but by endeavouring to 
condudt them to a perfedt fimilitude to the God whom they particularly adore. 

* Of the two divinities, Juno and Apollo, that are here mentioned, fays Hermeas, the former 
converts all tilings through empire, and the latter leads all things to fymphony and union. 
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The willing defire, therefore, and end of true lovers, if they obtain the ob¬ 
ject of their purfuit, is fuch as I have deferibed : and thus they become 
illuftrious and blefled, through the fury of love towards the beloved, when 
the beloved objedt is once obtained. 

But every one who is allured is captivated in the following manner. In 
the beginning of this fable we aligned a triple divilion to every foul; and 
we eftablilhcd two certain fpecies as belonging to the form of the horfes, 
and contidercd the charioteer as the third lpecies. Let this divifion, there¬ 
fore, remain the fame for us at prelent. But one of the horfes, \vc faid, 
was good, and the other not. But wc have not yet declared what the virtue 
is of the good horle, or the vice of the bad one ; it is therefore proper that 
we fhould now declare it. The good horle *, therefore, fublifts in a more 

beautiful 

* Socrates having fpoken concerning that love which fubfifts according to rectitude, and alfo 
concerning that which fubfifts according to a deviation from re&itude, and having, therefore, 
difeufled the extremes, he now willies to fpcak about the media, viz. temperate and intemperate 
love. As, therefore, he fpcaks of the foul confidercd as aflociating with the body, he very properly 
gives to it other horfes : for, in proportion as the foul delccnds into generation, and approaches 
to thefe tempeftuous realms, flic receives a greater number of veftments.' Hence, he difeourfe* 
concerning other horfes, viz. fuch as pollefs a habitude to this body, ami participate of its vital 
paflions. For the foul while flic lives in the intelligible world has other horfes, which are 
chara£lerized by Jametnfs and tUjfacncc. This indeed is evident, for antient theology gives 
horfes even to the Gods themfelves. Now, therefore, he confidcrs other horfes, viz. anger and 
defire, and calls his difeourfe concerning them a fable, which he did not before, when fpeaking 
of the horfes of divine natures, and of the human foul herfelf when liberated from this terrene 
body. The rcafon of this, as Ilcrmcns beautifully obferves, is, becaufe the foul is in this body 
as in a ficitm. For the whole apparent body with which wc are furrounded, and all the vifible 
order of things, is fimilar to a fable. Very properly, therefore, does Socrates, wifhing to fpcak 
concerning the habitude, proximity, or alliance of the foul to this body, call his difeourfe a fable. 
But he did not call what he faid prior to this a fable, bccaufe the foul while living on high with the 
Gods had other lwries. He alto here calls the rational foul m o%ix9{, of the nature f a (h-.vioteer, 
and not wtoxof, a charioteer , as in what he faid prior to this ; fignifying that the rational foul in 
the prefent body only imitates a charioteer. In fpeaking of the horfes, too, lie ufes the word 
i* 7 r 77-op. or having the form of horfs , and not imeoi, horfes, as before. For the energies of the 

foul in conjunction with body are not fuch as when flic is united with ir.tciligihlcs. 

2 The divine Plato, fays Ilcrmeas, diftributes the parts of the foul into ditV rent parts of the 
body. Hence, confidering intellect and the rcafoning power as analogous to the ruler of a city, 
he cftabliflics them in the brain : for the brain is fj hcrical, and man is a microcofm. He makes 
the brain, therelore, analogous to the heavens. In the next place, fince anger is naturally more 

noble 
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beautiful condition, is crc\% well-articulated, has its neck lofty, its nofe 
iomcwhdt iKjniline, its colour white, and its eyes black. It is Jikewife a 
lover of honour 1 , together with temperance and modefty ; is the companion 
of true opinion, is not whipped, and is only to be governed by exhortation 
and reaion. But the bad one is crooked % various, rafh in its motions, ftiff 

and 

noble than defire, ami is analogous to thofe in a city that fight for its defence, arid reprefs what¬ 
ever is difovdcrly and tumultuous in it, and whom he calls auxi/iari, s ; fincc anger alfo reproves 
and oppofes defire,—hence he fixes it in the heart, that it may be in the vcflibulcs of reafon, being 
only feparated from the brain by that interval the neck. But the defiderative part, as being irra¬ 
tional and fimilar to the mercenary tribe and the multitude in a city, he places in the liver, as an 
afs at a manger. Anger, therefore, is more noble than defire, as being nearer to reafon; and 
hence it has abetter Ration, for it is arranged in a better region. He fays, therefore, in the firft; 
place concerning anger, that it is more beautiful, and is imprefled with forms, at one time from 
the body, and at another from the manners and the foul. He calls it Jlraight , bec2ufe it receives 
the mcafures of reafon; well-articulated , i. e. of a diftinft, and not of a mixed nature ; and hav¬ 
ing its neck lofty, i. e. always extending itfelf, and defpifmg things of a worfe condition. He 
alfo fays that it has an aquiline mjc, indicating by this it' royal nature : for the hooked or aqui¬ 
line, fays Hermcas, is always given by Plato to that which is royal and noble; and the aquiline 
is of a more elegant form than the flat nofe. He adds, that it is white to the view ; indicating 
that it is mofl fplendid and (hining with beauty ; alfo, that its eyes are black, viz. invefligating 
things profound, and wifning to furvey unapparent and intelligible natures: for he calls the un- 
apparent black. 

1 Piato having related the prerogatives which the better of the two horfos poflefles from the 
body, now enumerates thofe which it poflefles from the foul. Honour, then, is the greateft of 
goods, as he fays in the Laws; but nothing evil is honourable. On which account alfo we ho¬ 
nour Divinity. The good horfe, therefore, is a lover of honour ; that is, it afpircs after form 
and the good. But it alfo loves honour in conjunction with temperance, i. e. it poflefles thefe 
prerogatives of the foul, performs things pertaining to itfelf, and is not willing to be filled with 
the contrary. It is likewife only to be governed by reafon and exhortation, as being near to rca- 
fon, and directing by its meafures all the meafures of its own life. 

a Plato here fpcaks concerning the worfe of the two horles, and imitates its mingled nature. 
Fur he no longer fpcaks firft concerning the prerogatives of the body, and afterwards concerning 
thofe of the foul, but he confufes the order. In op po fit ion, therefore, to what he had aflerted 
of the more noble horfe. he fays of this, that it is nocked, as being chnnufteriftic of defire; for 
defire is fimilar to a wild bead: various, for this epithet alfo is accommodated to defire, which is 
multiform, and the friend of multi - tide; and rajls in its motions, as being hurried along by cafual 
impulfe. He alfo adds, that it is Jl-Jf’, indicating by this its rcftjl.ng nature: that it is Jbort- 
necked, as being abjetl, living according t . defire, and not afpiring after honour: Jl•t-nofed, as 
being vile, grovelling, and not royal: cf a black colour, as being dark, and not clear and Aiming 
like the other : having its eyes gray, as being only fuperficially fplendid, and poflefling intelh&ions 

only 
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and flhort-necked, flat-nofed, of a black colour, having its eyes gray, and 
being full of blood ; is the companion of injury and arrogance, has its ears 
hairy and deaf, and is fcarcely obedient to the whip and the fpur. When, 
therefore, the charioteer beholds the amatory eye inflaming all the foul, 
through fenfible perception, and filling it with the incentives of titillation and 
defire, then, as always, the horfe which is obedient to the charioteer, vio¬ 
lently checking its motions, through lhame retrains itlelf from leaping on 
the beloved obje£t. But the other cannot be held back, either by the fpur 
or whip of the charioteer; but hurries along violently, leaping and exult¬ 
ing, and, fully employing the charioteer and its aflociate, compels both of 
them to rulh along with it to venereal delight. Both thel'e, however, refill 
its violence from the beginning, and indignantly endure to be thus com¬ 
pelled to fuch dire and lawlefs condufh But at length, when there is no 
end of the malady, in confequeiice of being borne along by compulfion, they 
now give way, confent to do what they are ordered, and deliver theinfelves 
up to the furvey of the Iplendid afpedt of the beloved. But the charioteer, 
from a vifion of this kind, recovers the memory of the nature of beauty, 
and again perceives it firmly eftablilhed, together with temperance, in a pure 
and holy 1 feat. In confequence, however, of fuch a perception he is ter¬ 
rified, and through reverence falls fupine, and at the fame time is compelled 
to draw back the reins with fuch vehemence, that both the horfes fall upon 
their hips ; tire one indeed willingly, through his not making any reliftance ; 
but the other with arrogant oppofition, through his extreme unwillingnefs 
to comply. But w hen they have departed to a greater difunce in their 
courfe, the one, through fhame and aftonifhment, moiftens all the foul with 
f.veat; but the other, being liberated from the pain which he had liitFered 
through the bridle and the fall, is fcarcely able to breathe, and, full of anger, 
reviles the charioteer and his partner in the courfe, as deferring order and 

only as far as to the phantafy: being full of bloody i. e. being moft allied to generation : the com¬ 
panion of injury and arrogance , as poflefiing properties dire&ly contrary to the other horfe ; for that 
was the aflociate of temperance andmodefty: has its ears hairy and deaf as being unobedient, and 
often hearing a thing without attending to it: and, laflly, is fcarcely obedient to the whip and the 
fpur-> as not capable of being benefited by exhortation. 

‘ i. e. In the intelligible j for fuch is the intelligible region, fince the beauties which arc here 
are pot genuinely beautiful. 


the 
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tiic compadl through effeminacy and fear; and again compelling them to 
proceed, though perfectly unwilling, he fcarcely complies with them, re- 
quefting fome delay. But when the appointed time for which the delay 
was granted arrives, and which they feign themfelves to have forgotten, then 
the vicious horfe, violently urging, neighing, and hurrying them awav, com¬ 
pels them to addrefs the beloved again in the fame language as before. 
When, therefore, they approach near, then bending and extending his tail, 
and champing the bridle, he draws them along with importunate impu¬ 
dence. But the charioteer, being ftill more affedled in this manner, and 
falling down as it were from the goal, pulls back the reins with Bill greater 
violence from the teeth of the injurious horfe, repreffes his reviling tongue 
and bloody jaws, fixes his legs and hips on the ground, and thus torments 
him for his behaviour. But when the vicious horfe has often endured a 
punirtiment of this kind, he is at length rendered humble and fubmiffive, 
and follows the providential direflions of the charioteer ; fo that he is loft 
as it were on ffeing a beautiful objeft. Hence it fometimes happens, that the 
foul of a lover f Hows its beloved with reverence and fear, and that the lover 
pays it every kit. 1 of obfervance and attention as if it was equal to a God ; 
and this not with any diffimulation, but in confequence of being really thus 
affefled : fo thaw when the beloved happens to be naturally a friend, then 
his friendfhip < -nfpires into one with that of his obfequious lover. 

If, therefore, in fome former period of time, he has been deceived by his 
affociates, or by fome other perfons, afferting that it was bafe to be familiar 
with a lover, and has on this account rejected his lover; yet advancing age, 
and the wants of nature, lead him to the converfe of love. For it was 
never decreed by fate, either that the evil lhould be a friend to the evil, 
or that the good lhould not be a friend to the good. When, therefore, the 
youth admits his lover to an intimate familiarity with him, then the bene¬ 
volence of the lover aftonifhes the beloved, in confequence of perceiving 
that all other friends and affociates exhibit no portion of friendftiip which 
can be compared with that of a friend divinely infpired. But when the 
lover continues to a£t in this manner for a long fpace of time, living with 
his beloved in high familiarity, frequently touching him in gymnaftics and 
other affoeiations, then the fountain of that effluxion which Jupiter, when 
enamoured with Ganymedes, denominated defire, ftreaming abundantly 
vor.. in. 2 x towards 
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towards the lover, is partly infufed into him, and partly through its exuberance 
flows forth externally. And as air, or a certain echo, w hen received by 
fmooth and folid bodies, is again impelled to the place from whence it pro¬ 
ceeded ; fo this effluxion of beauty, flowing back again to the beautiful 
through the eyes, as it is naturally adapted to penetrate into the foul, and 
ftimulate the avenues of the w'ings, now irrigates, and excites them to 
fhoot forth their feathers, and fills the foul of the beloved with love. Hence 
he loves, but is doubtful concerning what he loves; and neither knows what 
he fuffers, nor is able to relate it: but juft like an eye infedled with the 
vifion of another eye which is difeafed, he is unable to aflign the caufe of 
his malady, and is ignorant that he beholds himfelf in his lover, as in a 
mirror. Hence, when his lover is prefent, he, like him, ceaies to be in pain ; 
but, when he is abfent, he defires in the fame manner as he is defired, pof- 
ieffing, inftead of love, nothing more than an image of love ; and he deno¬ 
minates it, and thinks that it is not love, but friendlhip. He defires, there¬ 
fore, in a manner fimilar to his lover, though more feebly, to fee, to touch, 
to love, to fit together; and, as it is reafonable to fuppofe, he performs all 
this afterwards with the greateft celerity. Hence, in their moft intimate 
affociauons, the intemperate horfe of the lover calls on the charioteer, and 
tells him that he ought to be gratified with a fmall degree of pleafure, as 
the reward of fuch mighty labours : but the fame horfe of the beloved has, 
indeed, nothing to fay; but, diftended and dubious, it embraces the lover, 
full of vehement benevolence towards him, and is prepared to comply in 
every refpect with the defires of the beloved. But the conjoined horle, 
together with the charioteer, refills this familiarity through rcafon and 
lhame. If, therefore, the better parts of the dianoetic power obtaining the 
viflory lead the lovers to an orderly and philofophic mode of conduft, then 
they pafs through the prelent life With felicity and concord, fubduing 
themfelves, and adorned with modeft manners; the vicious part of the foul 
being in fubjedlion, and the virtuous, free. But, arriving at the end of the 
prefent life, they become winged and light, in consequence of being vidlors 
in one of the truly Olympic contefts 1 ; a greater good than which, neither 

human 

1 Thefe contefts are denominated Olympic, not from the mountain Olympus, but from Olym¬ 
pus, heaven. But he who philofophizes truly becomes the viftor in three contefts. In the firft 

place, 
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human temperance, nor divine fury, can extend to man. But if they lead 
a more arrogant and unphilofophic life, but at the fame time united with 
ambition, their intemperate horfe will perhaps lead their unguarded Ibuls 
into intoxication, or fome other indolent habits ; caufe them to embrace 
thofe delights which the multitude conftder as the moft bleffed of all plea- 
fures; and will fix them in continual endeavours to gain the objeft of their 
defire. They will, therefore, exercife themfelves in thefe delights, but this, 
however, rarely ; becaufe the whole of the dianoetic nature does not con- 
fent to fuch enjoyments. Thefe too will live in friendfhip with each other, 
as well as the former, through the external effluxion of love, but in a Ids 
fervent degree; thinking that they ought both to give and receive from 
each other the greatefl confidence, which it is unlawful to diffolve, and by 
this means become enemies inftead of friends. But, in their exit from the 
prefent body, they will not be winged indeed, but will be excited to emit 
their pinions ; fo that they will carry with them no fmall reward of ama¬ 
tory fury. For the law forbids thofe who are now beginning the celeflial 
progreflion, to enter into darknefs, and the fubterranean journey ; but orders 
them, in conlequence of leading a fplendid life, to be happy with each other 
during their progreffions ; and that, when they are fimilarly winged, this 
(hall take place for the fake of love. Such then, O young man, fo nume¬ 
rous, and fo divine are the benefits which the friendlhip of a lover will 
confer on you. But the familiarity of one who is void of love, being mingled 
with mortal temperance, and difpenfing mortal and niggardly concerns, will 
generate in the foul of its friendly affociate that illiberality which is con- 
fidcrcd as virtue by the vulgar, and will caufe it to wander for nine thou- 
fand years with a rolling motion upon and under the earth. 

place, he fubjefts all the inferior powers of his foul to intellect; in the fecond place, he obtains 
tvifdora, in conjunction with divine fury ; and, in the third place, recovering his wings, he flies 
away to his kindred {tar. But if any one, through the gencrofity of his nature, happens to be 
more propenfe to love, and yet has not been from the beginning philofophically and morally 
educated, and hence, after he has been enfnared by love, gives way perhaps to venereal delights; 
fuch a one, in conference of a iapfc of this kind, cannot recover his wings entire, yet, on 
account of the wonderful anagogic power of love, he will be prepared for their recovery. Hence, 
when in a eourfe of time he has amputated his lull, and, retaining the fublimity of love, has formed 
a virtuous friendlhip, he will not after the prefent life be precipitated into the lowed region of 
punilhmcnt, but will be purified in the air, till he has philol'ophized in the higheft degree! 

2x2 And 
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And tbits, O beloved Love, through the impulfe of Phaedrus, we have ren¬ 
dered and extended to thee a recantation, clothed in poetic figures and expref- 
lions, in the mod: beautiful and heft manner we are able to accomplifh. 
Wherefore, pardoning what we before alTerted, and gratefully 1 receiving our 
prelent dilcourfe, continue benignantly and propitioufly the amatory art 2 3 
which you have conferred on me, neither taking away nor dlminifhing its pof- 
feflion through avenging anger. But grant, that among Inch as arc beauti¬ 
ful I may yet be more honoured than at prefent. And if Phasdrus and I 
have formerly faid any thing fevere againft thy divinity, grant that, accufing 
Lyfias as the author of fuch a dilcourte, we may defift from all fuel) afiertions 
in future •, and befides this, gracioufly convert him to the fludy of philofophy, 
like his brother Polemarchus, fo that this lover of his may no longer tend 
hither and thither, without any liability, as is the cafe at prelcnt, but may 
ingenuoufly pal's his life in future, in conjunftion with love and philofophic 
difeourfes. 

Phjedr. I unite with you in prayer, Socrates, if it is better that all this 
fhould happen to us. But I have fome time fmee wondered at your dif- 
courfe; as it fo far furpaffes that which was formerly delivered, that I am 
afraid, left Lyfias himfelf fhould appear but mean, if he is defirous to enter 
the lifts againft another. And, indeed, but lately a very principal perfon 
in the commonwealth branded him with this very epithet; calling him, 
through the whole of his accufation, nothing more than a compofer of 
orations. Perhaps, therefore, he will defift through ambition from writing 
any more. 

Soc. You alTert, O young man, a ridiculous opinion ; and you very much 
wander from the intention of your affociate, if you think him lb extremely 
timid : but perhaps you think that his reviler has fpoken the truth in what 
he has faid againft him. 

1 It is well obferved here by Ilermcas, that Socrates ufes the word gratefully , not as if the 

Gods received any favour from us, but becaufe we gratify ourfelvcs through worfhipping the 
divinities, in confequence of becoming allied to and familiar with them. 

3 Should it be afked why Socrates now calls that an art which he had before denominated 
enthufutjlic, we reply with Hermeas, that he fays this becaufe it is neccflary to excite the artificial 
theorems which we pofiefs, and thus afterwards receive the illuminations from the Gods. 

PflUEDR. 
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Pujedr. To me it appears fo indeed, Socrates: and you yourfelf know, 
that the moft powerful and venerable in a city are sfhamed to compofe 
orations, and to leave their writings behind them, dreading the opinion of 
pofterity, left they fhould be called fophifts. 

Soc. You are ignorant, Phacdrus, that the proverb, A couch is (ileafant, 
is derived from that long curvature which is about the Nile 1 : and, 
betides this, you are ignorant that the moft prudent of politicians particu¬ 
larly love to compofe orations, atid to leave their writings behind them ; 
and are fo fond of thofe who extol their works, as to give the firft place in 
their writings to luch as celebrate their produdtions every where. 

PitiEDR. How do you mean ? For I do not underftand you. 

Soc. What, do not you know that, in the beginning of a politician’s book, 
the very firft thing that makes its appearance is the perfon by whom the 
book is prail'ed ? 

Phjedr. How? 

Soc. Why, it fays, that it is approved by the council, or the people, or by 
both. And he w'ho fays this, lays it, at the fame time extremely reve¬ 
rencing and celebrating himfelf as the author. But after this he fpeaks in 
fuch a manner as to fhow his wifclom to his admirers, and fometimes 
accomplilhes this in a very long difeourfe. Does this, therefore, appear to 
you to be any thing elfe than a written oration ? 

PhjEdr. It docs not. 

Soc. If, therefore, this happens to be approved, he departs rejoicing from 
the theatre, like a poet. But if it fhould be rejected, and he fhould be 
excluded from ccmpofing orations, and fhould be confidered as unworthy to 
be an author, both he and his friends are affli£led on the account. 

Ph^edr. And, indeed, very much fo. 

Soc. In this, therefore, it is fufficicntly evident, that they do not defpife 
a ftudy of this kind, but hold it in the higheft eftimation. 

Ph^sdr. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But what, when a rhetorician, or a king, acquires an ability like 

1 This is faid according to that figure in Rhetoric which is called av'r«ppa<Ti<; ) or opposition : for 
this long curvature about the Nile, according to Hermcas, was a place where there was much 
moleftation. 


that 
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that of Lycurgus, or Solon, or Darius, fo as to be reckoned an immortal 
writer by the city, will he not think himfelf equal to a God, while he is yet 
alive? and will not pofterity entertain the fame opinion refpe&ing him, 
upon furveying his writings ? 

Phjedr. Very much fo. 

Soc. Do you think then that any fuch perfon, however malevolent he 
may be, would revile Lyfias, merely becaufe he is a writer ? 

Phj'edr. It does not feem probable from what you have faid : for he 
would revile, as it appears, his own purfuit. 

Soc. From hence, therefore, it muft be evident to every one, that no 
one is fcandalous merely from compofing orations. 

PHiEDR. For how fhould he ? 

Soc. But this I think is in reality fliameful, not to write and fpeak in a 
becoming manner, but fhamefully and vicioufly. 

Ph.zedr. Evidently fo. What then is the mode of writing well and ill ? 

Soc. Have we not occasion, Phiedrus, to inquire this of Lyfias or of fome 
other, who has either at any time written anything, or is about to write; 
whether his compofition is political, or on private fubjedts; whether it is in 
meafure like the works of a poet, or without meafure like thofe of a private 
perfon ? 

Phjedr. Do you alk, if we have not occafion ? For what purpofe, as I 
may fay, is our very life, but for the fake of pleafures of this kind ? For, 
certainly, it is not for the fake of thole pleafures which pain muft 
neceflarily antecede, or elfe no pleafure would fubfift; which is nearly the 
cafe with all pleafures rcfpe&ing the body. And, on this account, they are 
very juftly denominated fervile. 

Soc. But we have leifure, as it appears: and the gralhoppers feem to me 
finging over our heads, as in the heat, and, difeourfing with one another, to 
look alfo upon us. If, therefore, they Ihould behold us, like the multitude, 
not difeourfing in mid-day, but fleeping and allured by their finging, through 
the indolence of ourdianoetic power, they might very juftly deride us ; think¬ 
ing that certain flaves had taken up their abode with them, in order to llcep 
like cattle by the fide of the fountain during the fervour of the meridian 
fun. But if they perceive us engaged in difeourfe, and not captivated by 
o their 
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their allurements as if they were Syrens, but failing by them to our deftined 
port, perhaps they will rejoice to beftow upon us that gift which, by the 
confent of the Gods, they are able to deliver to men, 

PhjEDR. But what gift is this which they poffefs ? For I do not recoiled 
that I ever heard what it is 

Soc. And yet it is not proper that a man ftudious of the Mufes fhould be 
ignorant of things of this kind. But it is faid that thefe infe&s were for¬ 
merly men ’, before the Mufes had a being; that when the Mufes made their 
appearance, and had given birth to the fong, fomc of thefe were lb enfnared 
by the pleafure which it produced, that through finging they negle&ed the 
proper fuftenance of the body, and, thus wafting away, at length perifhed : 
but that from thefe the race of grafhoppers was produced, who received this 

1 According to Jamblichus and Hermeas, daemons are fignified by the grafhoppers in this fable-, 
and this is by no means wonderful, fince in the preceding part of this dialogue, which is full of 
allegory, fomcthing more divine than daemons is implied by the horfes of the Gods. Befides, the 
office which is here affigned to graflioppers perfc&ly correfponds with the employment which 
Plato in the Banquet attributes to benevolent daemons: for they ftand as it were over our heads, 
difeourfe with each other, and in the mean time fpeculate our affairs, difapprove our evil deeds, 
and commend fuch as are good-, all which is likewife confirmed by Hefiod in his "Works and Days. 
Befides, they receive divine gifts, and deliver them to us, approach to the Mufes, and relate our 
a&ions to the Gods. In confequencc of this corrcfpondence, Jamblichus and Hermeas conclude 
with great probability that aerial daemons are fignified in this place by graflioppers. For, as thefe 
animals live perpetually finging, and imbibe the air through a found of this kind ; fo beneficent 
aerial daemons live in the air, through perpetually celebrating divine natures. 

a According to Hermeas, the interpretation of this place by the divine Jamblichus is as follows : 
Socrates calls men fouls dwelling in the intelligible world: for fouls before they live a mortal life 
abide on high in the intelligible, contemplating forms themfelves together with the fupermundane 
Gods. Thus then men were before the Mufes had a being, that is, before the fpheres and the fenfi- 
ble world ; not that the term before , fignifies here temporal precedency, but a fubfiflence * prior to 
this apparent progreflion of the fpheres. For this is the generation of the Mufes, an apparent fub¬ 
fiflence, proceeding from the demiurgus into the fenfible world. The Mufes, therefore, and the 
fpheres, the fenfible world, and the whole foul of the univerfe, and the partial fouls of men, had a 
confu'ofiflent progreflion. Thefe fouls, too, as being recently born, and remembering what they had 
feen in the intelligible region, were averfe to generation, and were unwilling to eat and drink, 
i. e. were not willing to partake of fenfible opinion; for they poffeffed intelligible nutriment. 
Hence, wafling away, they at length perifhed, i. e. they reafeended to the intelligible. 

* Viz. an unapparer.l fubfiflence : for this is prior to an apparent fubfiflence; in the fame way as every 
caufe, fo far as it is a caufe, is prior to its effcft, though it may be temporally confubfiftent with it. 
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gift 1 from the Mufes, that they fhould never want nutriment, but fliould 
continue finging without meat or drink till they died; and that after death 
they fhould depart to the Mules, and inform them what Mufe was honoured 
by fome particular perfon among us. Hence that, by acquainting Terpfi- 
chore with thofe who reverence her in the dance % they render her pro¬ 
pitious to fuch. By informing Erato of her votaries, they render her 
favourable in amatory concerns; and the reft in a fimilar manner, accord¬ 
ing to the fpecies of veneration belonging to each. But that they announce 
to the moft antient Calliope, and after her to Urania, thofe who have lived 
in the exercife of philofophy, and have cultivated the mufic over which they 
prefide; thefe Mufes more than all the reft being converfant with the 
heavens, and with both divine and human difeourfe; and fending forth the 

1 He who lives according to intelle£t, fays Hermeas, who is a lover of the Mufes, and a phi- 
lofopher, in confequence of withing to reafeend to the Gods, does not require the care of the 
body and of a corporeal life ; but confiders thefe as nothing, being defirous to be feparated from 
them. For he meditates death, i. e. a departure from the prefent life, as he knows that the body 
molefls and impedes the energies of intelleft. But the gift which is here mentioned lignifies the 
foul becoming the attendant of its proper God. Hermeas adds: It is however neceflltry to know 
that a divine nature is prefent to all things without a medium, but that we are incapable of being 
conjoined with divinity, without the medium of a dacmoniacal nature; judas we behold the light 
of the fun through the miniftranc intervention of the air. 

3 Dancing here mud not be underdood literally, as if Terpfichore was propitious to thofe who 
engage in that kind of dancing which is the object of fenfe; for this would be ridiculous. We 
mud fay, therefore, as Hermeas beautifully obferves, that there are divine dances: in the firft 
place, that of the Gods ; in the fecond place, that of divine fouls : in the third place, the revo¬ 
lution of the celeftial divinities, viz. of the feven planets, and the inerratic fphere, is called a 
dance : in the fourth place, thofe who are initiated in the myfterics* perform a certain dance: 
and, in the lad place, the whole life of a philofopher is a dance. Terpfichore, therefore, is the 
infpe£tive guardian of all dancing. Who then are thofe that honour the goddefs in the dance ? 
Not thofe who dance well, but thofe who live well through the whole of the prefent cxiftence, 
elegantly arranging their life, and dancing in fymphony with the univerfe. Erato, fays Hermeas, 
is denominated from Love, and from making the works of Love, lovely : for die cooperates with 
Love. Calliope is denominated from the eye (irapa rw otrs t); and Urania prefides over adronomy. 
Through thefe two goddefles we preferve our rational part from being in fubjeftion to the irra¬ 
tional nature. For, through fight furveying the order of the ccledial Gods, we properly arrange our 
irrational part. And further dill, through rhythms, philofophy, and hearing, we elegantly dif- 
pofe that which we contain of the diforderly and void of rhythm. 

* ErrriTa xai in*. ctvSa oi TtXovjwrvoi toi; Srot; x'ptuxv ti va aoroTtXcvviv tv to:: /wttkoio:;. 
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moft beautiful voice. On many accounts, therefore, it is neceffary to jfoy 
fomething, and not to deep in mid-day. 

Phjedr. It is neceffary, indeed. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, confider what we lately Jpoke of, viz. after what 
manner any one may both fpeak and write properly, or improperly. 

PH.EDR. By all means. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, neceffary, that he who is about to fpeak with 
propriety fhould poffefs a true * dianoetic perception of that which is the 
fubjefl of his difcourfe ? 

Phjedr. I have heard, my dear Socrates, that it is not neceffary that he 
who engages in the profeffion of an orator Ihould learn what is truly juft 

1 Plato here teaches how to write, and what the mode is of writing and fpealcing well or ill, 
making the problem more univerfal and fcientific, after having referred the whole beginning of 
the difcourfe to the Mufes and the Gods. But as that which is diftorted is judged of by a rule, 
and that which is not ftraight by the ftraight, fo that which is falfe can only be accurately known 
by truth. Hence, he fays, in fpeaking or writing well, it is neceffary that truth, and a know¬ 
ledge of the fubject, (hould precede as the leaders. For he who does not know the truth of a thing 
fpeaks conje&urally about it. Three things, therefore, are faid to be prefent with thofe who 
fpeak or write. Firft, a knowledge of the truth. In the fecond place, an ability of making one 
thing many, which is the bufinefs of the divifive method : for by this we know the various figni- 
fications of the thing propofed, if it (hould happen to be many, whether it is homonymous or 
fynonymous, whether genus or fpecies, and the like. There mud neceflarily, therefore, be the 
divifive method. In the third place, the many mult be collefted into one, which is the bufinefs of 
the analytic and definitive methods: for to be able to collect many things into one fentence, is to 
give the definition of a thing. Afterwards, the compofition and ornament of the difcourfe mud 
fucceed. Thefe, then, as the inftruments of fpeaking and writing, ought to be known before 
•every thing, viz. the nature and the offence, or, in other words, the truth of a thing. For thus 
we fhall know how we ought to proceed, whether through fuch things as are true, or through 
fuch as are afiimilated to the truth. For he who does not know the truth, but only has an opinion 
concerning it, like thofe who poffefs popular rhetoric, will often perfuade his hearers to the con¬ 
trary of what ho wifiies. 

Afterwards, the philofophcr relates how many goods are derived from true rhetoric, and how 
many evils happen from that which is falfely denominated. 

* There are three parts of rhetoric, lh.it which counfds, (to avuSouXai-ruua), the forenfic , (to 
dinavixov), and the panegyric, (to orawiytyxaov). And with refpedt to the ends of thefe three, the 
juft is the cud of the forenfic; good, of that which counfels ; and beauty, of the panegyric. 
According to oppofition, likewife, the juft and the unjuft are the ends of the forenfic ; good and 
evil of that which confults; and the beautiful t and the bafe, of the panegyric. A certain dupli¬ 
city alfo appears about each of thefe : about the forenfic, accufation and defence; about that 
which confults, exhortation and dehortation j and, about the panegyric, praife and blame. 
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but only that which appears fo to the multitude, who undertake to judge ; 
nor, again, what is truly good or beautiful, but only what appears to be fo: 
for that perfuafion is derived from thefe, and not from truth. 

Soc. The fayings of the wife, Phasdrus, are by no means to be defpifed, 
but we Ihould rather confider the meaning of their aflertions; and, confe- 
quently, we muft not pafs by what you have now faid. 

Phjedr. You fpeak properly. 

Soc. Let us then confider this matter as follows. 

Phjedr. How? 

Soc. Suppofe I Ihould perfuade you to fight your enemies on horfeback, 
but at the fame time both of us (hould be ignorant what a horfe is ; and 
that I only lhould know refpedting you, that Phasdrus thinks a horfe is an 
animal which has the greateft ears of all domeftic animals. 

Ph^jdr. This would be ridiculous indeed, Socrates. 

Soc. Not yet; but when I lhould earneftly perfuade you to do this by a 
dilcourfe compofed in praife of an a Is, calling him a horfe, and aflerting that 
he is a moft excellent animal, ufeful for domeftic and military purpofes, able 
to carry burthens, and adapted for a variety of other employments. 

Phjedr. This, indeed, would be perfeiflly ridiculous. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, better that a friend lhould be ridiculous, than 
that he fhould be wicked, and an enemy ? 

Phjedr. It appears fo. 

Soc. When an orator, therefore, who is ignorant of good and evil, en¬ 
deavours to perfuade a city in a like condition, not indeed by praifing the 
fhadow of an afs, as if it was that of a horfe, but by praifing evil, as if it 
was good, being anxioufly folicitous about the opinion of the multitude, and 
thus perfuades them to do evil inflead of good; what crop do you think the 
orator can reap after fuch a femination ? 

Phjedr. Not a very good one. 

Soc. Have we not therefore, my friend, reviled the art of Ipeaking in a- 
more ruftic manner than is becoming ? For the art itfelf will, perhaps, 
thus addrefs us : “ What delirium, O wonderful men, has invaded you ? 
For I compel no one who is ignorant of truth to learn how to fpeak : but 
if any one will take my advice, he will then only employ me, when he has 
acquired the pofleflion of truth. This, then, I affert as a thing of great 
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confequence, that without me even he who knows realities will not, for all 
this, be able to procure perfuafion.” Will not the art, therefore, fpeak 
juflly, by making fuch a declaration ? 

Ph^dr. I confefs it, if our fubfequent reafons evince that rhetoric is an 
art. For I think I have heard fome arguments, which aflert that it deceives, 
and that it is not an art, but an unartificial exercife. But the true art of 
fpeaking, fays l.aco, never was, nor ever will be unaccompanied by truth. 
This then is what they fay ', Socrates. But, bringing them hither, let us in¬ 
quire of them what they aflert, and in what manner. 

Soc. Be prefent then, ye generous animals, and perfuade the beautiful 
youth, Phasdrus, that unlefs he philofophizes fufficiently, he will never fuf- 
ficiently fpeak about any thing. But let Phaedrus anfwer to the interroga¬ 
tions. Is not the whole rhetorical art that which leads the foul by difcourfes, 
not in judicial matters only, aud other public concerns, but alfo in private 
affairs, and thefe whether trifling or important' And is there any thing 
more honourable than to ad according to the true rules of this art, both in 
important and inconiiderable affairs ? Or have you not heard that this is the 
cafe ? 

Phjedr. I am not, by Jupiter, perfedly acquainted with all this. But 
it is fpoken of, and written about, as an art for the mofl part converfant 
with judicial matters and fpeeches; but I have not heard that it extends 
any further. 

Soc. What, have you heard of the rhetorical art which Neflor and 
Ulylfes exercifed at Trov, but have never heard about that of Palamedes ? 

Phjedr, 1 have indeed, by Jupiter, heard about the orations of Neflor: 
unlefs you will prove that Gorgias is a certain Neflor, or Thralymachus and 
Theodorus a certain Ulyffes. 

Soc. Perhaps they may be fo; but let us drop any further difeourfe about 
thefe. And do you inform me what litigators do in judicial matters; do 
they not contradid ? Or fhall we fay they do any thing elfe ? 

Phtudr. Nothing elfe. 

• Herme3s here afks whether rhetoricians are philofophic ; and he fays in reply, that good rhe¬ 
toricians cannot be formed without philofophy. For the more celebrated among the antient rhe¬ 
toricians were philofophic. Thus, Pericles was the aflociate of Anaxagoras, and Demoftheties 
of Plato. 
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Soc. But are not their contradidlions about juji and unjujl? 

PH.EDR. Certainly. 

Soc. But does not he who accomplilhes this by art, caufe the fame thing 
to appear to the fame perfons, whenever hepleafes, at one time juft, and at 
anotlier time unjuft? 

Ph.®dR. But what then ? 

Soc. And in his oration does he not caufe the fame things to appear to 
the city at one time good, and at another time juft the contrary ? 

Ph^dr. Certainly. 

Soc. And do we not know that the Eleatic Palamedes is reported to have 
been able by his art to caufe the fame things to appear to his hearers, both 
fimilar and diffimilar, one and many, abiding and borne along ? 

PhjEdr. Certainly. 

Soc. The contradi&ory art, 'therefore, takes place, not only in judicial 
matters and orations, but, as it appears, about every thing which is the 
fubjedl of difcourfe ; fince it is one art, enabling us to affimilate every thing 
to every thing, both fuch things as are capable of aflimilation, and thofe to 
which they are able to be affimilated ; and, befides this, to lead them into 
light, nothwithftanding their being affimilated and concealed by fomething 
elfe. 

PuiEDR. How do you mean ? 

Soc. My meaning will appear in the following inquiries: Does decep¬ 
tion fubfift in things which differ much, or but a little, from each other ? 

Phjedr. In things which differ but a little. 

Soc. But, by making a tranfition according to fmall advances, you will 
effedt a greater concealment, while palling on to that which is contrary, than 
you will by a tranfition according to great advances. 

PHjEDR. How (hould it not be fo ? 

Soc. It is neceffary, therefore, that he who is about to deceive another 
ftiould accurately know' the fimilitude and diffimilitude of things. 

PHiEDR. It is neceffary. 

Soc. Is it poffble, therefore, that he who is ignorant of the truth of every 
thing can judge concerning the fimilitude, whether great or fmall, which 
fubfifts in other things ? 

Ph^edr. It is impofiible. 

Soc. 
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Soc. It is evident, therefore, that fuch as conceive opinions contrary to 
the truth of things, and who are deceived, are thus affefled through certain 
fimilitudes. 

Phjedr. The cafe is fo. 

Soc. Can, therefore, he who is ignorant about the nature of each parti¬ 
cular, artificially deliver any thing, by paffing according to fmail advances 
into its contrary, through fimilitudes ? Or can fuch a one avoid falling into- 
error ? 

Phjedr. He cannot. 

Soc. Hence then, my friend, he who is ignorant of truth, and is led by 
opinion, will, as it appears, exhibit a ridiculous and inartificial rhetoric. 

Ph.edr. It appears fo. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, both in the oration of Lyfias, which 
you now carry about you, and in that which we delivered, to fee what we 
have afferted without art, and what is agreeable to art ? 

Phjedr. I am above all things willing. For we fpeak at prefent in a 
trifling manner, as we arc without fuflScient examples. 

Soc. But, indeed, as it appears, fome reafons have been given, through 
the aflifiance of a certain fortune, which have all the force of examples, 
evincing that he who knows the truth will, even while he jefts in his difr 
courfe, attradl his auditors. And I confider, O Phasdrus, the local Gods as 
the caufe of this. Perhaps, alfo, the interpreters of the Mufes, finging over 
our heads, have infpired us with this ability : for I myfelf participate of no 
art 1 belonging to difcourle, 

Phjedr. Let it be as you fay ; only render what you aflert evident. 

Soc. Come then, read over the beginning of Lyfias’s oration. 

Phjedr. “ You are well acquainted with the ftate of my affairs and you 

1 It was vifu.il with Socrates to deny that he pofletTed any invention of his own, and to refer all 
things to the Gods. But there is, fays Hermeas, a communion between us and the Gods, our foul 
being thence illuminated both without a medium, and through the middie genera of beings. Pro¬ 
vidence, therefore, fays he, is twofold; for it is either that of the fuperior Clods themfelves, or it 
takes place through the more excellent genera, fuch as angels, dtemons, and heroes, and the local 
Gods. Socrates, therefore, aferibes fuch an order and management of words to tile local Gods. 
But he fignifies by the finging over his head the more excellent genera, the attendants -f the Gods. 
For it is always requifite to call that which tranfeends, a daemon ; as, for inftance, the rational is 
the dtemon of the irrational part, and a God is the dxmon of intellect 
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have heard, I think, that it is moll conducive to my advantage for them to 
fubfift in this manner. But it appears to me, that I am not unworthy to he 
deprived of what I wilh to obtain, becaule I am not one of your lovers : for 
lovers, when their defires ceafe, repent themfelves of the benefits which 
they have bellowed.” 

Soc. Stop there : are we not then to fhow, in what he is faulty, and in 
what refpeCl he has a&ed without art ? 

Phjedr. Certainly. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, manifefl to every one, that when we fpeak upon 
certain fubjedls we are unanimous in our conceptions; but when upon 
others, that we are difcordant in our opinions ? 

Ph-Edr. I feem to underlland what you fay ; but, notwithftanding this, 
fpeak more plainly. 

Soc. When any one pronounces the name of iron or filver, do we not all 
underfland the fame thing? 

Phjsdr. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But when we pronounce that of the juft, or the good, are we not of 
different opinions ? and do we not doubt both with others and ourfelves ? 

Phjedr. Very much fo. 

Soc. In fome things, therefore, we agree in fentiments, and in others 
not. 

Phjedr. We do fo. 

Soc. Where, then, are we more eafily deceived ? And in which of thefe 
is rhetoric able to accomplilh the mod ? 

Ph-EDR. Evidently in thofe about which we are dubious. 

Soc. He, therefore, who is about to purfue the rhetorical art, ought (li ft 
of all to diftinguilh thefe in order ; to confider the charader of each tpecies ; 
and to perceive in what the multitude muft neceffarily be dubious, and in 
what not. 

Ph.edr. He who is able to accomplilh this, Socrates, will undcrftand a 
beautiful fpecies. 

Soc. Afterwards, I think, he ought not to be ignorant when he comes to 
particulars, but to perceive acutely to what genus the fubjedl of his future 
difcourfe belongs. 

Phjedr. What then ? 

Soc. 
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Soc. With refpefl to Love, fliall we fay that it belongs to things dubious, 
or to fuch as are not fo ? 

Phedr. To things dubious, certainly. 

Soc. Do you think he would permit you to afiert that refpe&ing him 
which you have now aflerted, that he is pernicious both to the beloved and 
the lover ; and again, that he is the greateft of all goods ? 

Phjedr. You fpeak in the bell manner poffible. 

Soc. But inform me alfo of this (for, through the enthufiaffic energy, I 
do not perfedlly remember), whether I defined love in the beginning of my 
dilcourle. 

Phedr. By Jupiter you did, and that in a moll wonderful manner. 

Soc. O how much more fagacious do you declare the Nymphs of Ache- 
loiis, and Pan the fon of Mercury, to be, than Lyfias the fon of Cephalus, 
with refpedl to orations ! Or do I fay nothing to the purpofe ? But did not 
Lyfias, in the beginning of his difeourfe, compel us to conceive of love, as 
a certain fomething fuch as he wifhed it to be, and, referring what followed 
to this, complete in this manner the whole of his oration ? Are you willing 
that we Ihould again read over the beginning of his oration? 

Phedr. If you are fo difpofed ; though you will not find what you leek 
for there. 

Soc. Read, however, that I may again hear it, 

Phedr. “ You are well acquainted with the Hate of my affairs, and you 
have heard, I think, that it is moll conducive to my advantage for them tO' 
fubfift in this manner. But it appears to me, that I am not unworthy to be 
deprived of what I with to obtain, becaufe I am not one of your lovers : for 
lovers, when their defires ceafe, repent themtelves of the benefits which 
they have bellowed.” 

Soc. He feems here to have been very far from accomplithing what we 
are now feeking after; fince he endeavours to pats through his difeourfe, 
not commencing from the beginning, but from the end, after a certain con¬ 
trary and refupine mode of proceeding; and begins from what the Iover r 
now ceafing to be fuch, fays to his once beloved. Or perhaps, my dear 
Pbasdrus, I lay nothing to the purpofe. 

Phedr. But it is the end, Socrates, which is the fubjeft of his difeourfe, 

Soc. But what, do not all the other parts of the difeourfe appear to be 
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proto ifcuoufly Scattered ? Or does it appear to you, that what is afferted in 
the fecond place ought to rank as fecond from a certain neceffity; or any 
thing elfe which he fays ? For to me, as a perfon ignorant of every tiling, 
it appears, that nothing ought to be carelefsly alferted by a writer. But do 
you not poffefs a certain neceflary method of compofing orations, according 
to which he thus difpofed the parts of his oration in fucceflion to each other? 

Ph^dr. You are pleafant, Socrates, in fuppofmg that I am fufficient to 
judge concerning compofitions fo accurate as his. 

Soc. But I think this is evident to you, that every difcourfe ought in its 
ftru&ure to referable an animal, an;! fhould have fomething which can be 
called its body; fo that it may be neither without a head, nor be deftitute of 
feet, but may poffefs a middle and extremes, adapted to each other, and to 
the whole. 

pHiEDR. How fhould it not be fo ? 

Soc. Confider, therefore, the difeourfe of your affociate, whether it fub- 
fifts with thefe conditions, or othervvife; and you will find, that it is in no 
refpedi different from that epigram which certain perfons report was com- 
pofed on the Phrygian Midas. 

Phedr. What was the epigram, and what are its peculiarities ? 

Soc. It was as follows ; 

A brazen virgin traveller am I, 

Whom fate decrees in Midas* tomb to lie: 

And while dreams flow, and trees luxuriant bloom, 

I here fhall ftay within the mournful tomb j 
And this to every paflenger atteft, 

That here the afhes of king Midas reft. 

But that it is of no confequence as to the connection, which part of it is 
read firft or laft, you yourfelf, I doubt not, perceive. 

PH.EDR. You deride our oration, Socrates. 

Soc. Left you fhould be angry, therefore, let us drop it;.though it ap- 
•pears that many examples might be found in it, from an infpeCtion of which 
we might derive the advantage of not attempting to imitate them. But let 
us proceed to the difeuffion of other orations : for they contain fomething, 
as it appears to me, which it is proper for thofe to perceive who are willing 
to fpeculate about orations, 
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Phjedr. But what is this fomething? 

Soc. That they are in a certain refpeft contrary to each other. For 
one kind alTerts that the lover, and the other that he who is void of love, 
ought to be gratified. 

Phjedr. And it alTerts this, indeed, moft flrenuoufly. 

Soc. I Ihould have thought that you would have anfwered more truly, 
“ and indeed furioufly fo.” But what I inquire after is this—Do we lay that 
love is a certain mania, or not ? 

Phjedr. A mania, certainly. 

Soc. But there are two fpecies of mania; the one arifing from human 
difeafes; but the other from a divine mutation, taking place in a manner 
different from ellablilhed cuftoms. 

Pijjedr. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But there are four parts of the divine mania, diftributed according to 
the four divinities which prefide over thefe parts. For we aflign prophetic 
infpiration to Apollo, teleftic or myftic to Bacchus, poetic to the Mufes ; and 
the fourth or amatory mania, which we affert to be the belt of all, to Venus 
and Love. And I know not how, while we are reprefenting by images the 
amatory paffion, we perhaps touch upon a certain truth ; and perhaps we are 
at the fame time hurried away elfewhere. Hence, mingling together an ora¬ 
tion not perfectly improbable, we have produced a certain fabulous hymn, 
and have with moderate abilities celebrated your lord and mine, Phasdrus, 
viz. Love, who is the infpe&ive guardian of beautiful youths. 

Phjedr. And this, indeed, fo as to have rendered it far from unpleafant to 
me your auditor. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, from this endeavour to underftand how our dif- 
courfe has palled from ccnfure to praife. 

Phjedr. What do you mean by this ? 

Soc. To me we Item to have really been at play with refpedt to the 
other parts of our difeourfe : but I think that if any one is able to compre¬ 
hend, according to art, thefe two fpecies which we have fpoken of, through 
a certain fortune, he will not be an ungraceful perfon. 

Phjedr. How do you mean ? 

Soc. By looking to one idea, to bring together things every way di- 
fperfed; that, by thus defining each, he may always render manifeft that 
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which he is defirous to teach: juft as we adted at prefent with refpedl to 
our definition of Love, whether good or bad. For certainly our difcourfe 
by this means became more clear, and more confiftent with itfelf. 

Phjedr. But what do you fay refpe&ing the other fpecies, Socrates ? 

Soc. That this again ftiould be cut into fpecies according to members, 
naturally ; not by breaking any member, like an unlkilful cook, but, as in the 
above difcourfe, receiving the foam of the dianoetic energy, as one common 
fpecies. But as, in one body, members which are double and fynonymous 
are called right or left, fo our difcourfe confidered the fpecies of delirium 
within us as naturally one. And dividing the one part into that which is 
on the left hand, and giving this another diftiibution, it did not ceafe till it 
there found a certain fmifter Love, and, when found, reviled it, as it deferves. 
But the other part conduced us to the right hand of mania, where we 
found a certain divine Love fynonymous to the former ; and, extending our 
praife, we celebrated him as the caufe of the greateft good to us. 

Ph-EDR. You fpeak moft true. 

Soc. But I, O Phaedrus, am a lover of fuch divifions and compofitions as 
may enable me both to fpeak and underftand. And if I think that any 
other is able to behold the one and the many, according to the nature of 
things, this man I follow, purfuing his footfteps as if he were a God. But 
whether or not I properly denominate thofe who are able to accomplilh 
this, Divinity knows. But I have hitherto called them men converfant with 
dialedlic. Tell me, therefore, by what name it is proper to call them, 
according to your opinion and that of Lyfias. Or is this that art of fpeak- 
ing, which Thrafymachus and others employing, became themfelves wile in 
oratory, and rendered others fuch, who were willing to beftow gifts on them, 
as if they had been kings ? 

Phjedr. Thofe were indeed royal men, but yet not fkilled in the par¬ 
ticulars about which you inquire. But you appear to me to have properly 
denominated this fpecies in calling it dialectic ; but the rhetorical art appears 
as yet to have efcaped us. 

Soc. How do you fay ? Can there be any thing beautiful which is defti- 
tute of thefe particulars, and yet be comprehended by art ? If this be the 
cafe, it is by no means to be defpifed by me and you; but we muft relate 
what remains of the rhetorical art. 


Ph.edr. 
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PHiEDR. And there are many things, Socrates, which are delivered in 
books about the art of fpeaking. 

Soc. You have very opportunely reminded me. For I think you would 
fay that the prooemium ought to be called the firft part of the oration ; and 
that things of this kind are the ornaments of the art. 

PhjEdr. Certainly. 

Soc. And, in the fecond place, a certain narration; and this accompanied 
with teftimonies. In the third place, the reafoning. In the fourth, pro¬ 
bable arguments: and befides this, I think that a certain Byzantine, the beft 
artificer of orations, introduces confirmation and approbation. 

PHiEDR. Do you not mean the illuftrious Theodorus ? 

Soc. I do. For he difcovered how confutation, both in accufation and 
defence, might not only take place, but alfo be incrcafed. But why Ihould 
we not introduce the moft excellent Evenus, the Parian ? For he firft dif¬ 
covered fub-declarations, and the art of praifing : and, according to the 
reports of fome perfons, he delivered his reprehenfions in verfe for the fake 
of affifting the memory. For he is a wife man. But fhall we fuffer Tifias 1 
and Gorgias to fleep, who placed probabilities before realities; and, through 
the ftrength of their difcourfe, caufed fmall things to appear large, and the 
large fmall; likewife old things new, and the new old; and who befides 
this difcovered a concife method of fpeaking, and, again, an infinite prolixity 
of words ? All which when Prodicus once heard me relate, he laughed, and 
aflerted that he alone had difcovered what words this art required ; and that 
it required neither few nor many, but a moderate quantity. 

Phtedr. You was, therefore, moft wife, O Prodicus. 

Soc. But fhall we not fpeak of Hippias ? for I think that he will be of 
the fame opinion with the Elean gueft. 

PHiEDR. Why Ihould we not ? 

Soc. But what fhall we fay of the mufical compofition of Polus *, who 
employed the doubling of words, a collection of fentences, fimilitudes, and 
elegance of appellations, in order to give fplendour to his orations, accord¬ 
ing to the inftruftion which he had received from Lycimnion ? 

1 This Tifias is faid by Cicero to have been the inventor of rhetoric. 

* Polus was a difciple of Gorgias the Leontine. See the Gorgias. 
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Ph-Sdr. But were not the orations of Protagoras, Socrates, of this kind ? 

Soc. His di£tion was indeed proper, and contained betides this many other 
beautiful properties : but the Chalcedonian orator excelled in exciting com- 
miferation from the diftreffes of poverty, and the infirmities of old age, 
lie was befides mofl fkilful in roufing the multitude to anger, and when 
enraged appeafing them, as he faid, by inchantment; and highly excelled 
in framing and diffolving calumnies, from whence the greateft advantage 
might be derived. But all feem to agree in opinion with refpeft to the 
conclufion of the oration, which fome call the repetition, but others give it 
a different denomination. 

Phjedr. Do you fay that the conclufion fummarily recalls into the 
memory of the auditors all that had been faid before ? 

Soc. I do, and any thing elfe befides, which you may have to fay about 
this art. 

Pn^DR. What I have to fay is but trifling, and not worth mentioning. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, difmifs trifling obfervations, and rather behold in 
the clear light, in what particulars the power of this art prevails, and when 
it does fb. 

Phjedr. Its power, Socrates, is mofl prevalent in the affociation of the 
multitude. 

Soc. It is fo. But, O dsemoniacal man, do you alfo fee, whether their 
web appears to you, as it does to me, to have its parts feparated from each 
other ? 

Phjedr. Show me how you mean. 

Soc. Tell me then: If any one addreffing your afTociate Eryximachus,'or 
his father Acumenus, fliould fay, I know how to introduce certain things to 
the body, by which I can heat and cool it when I pleafe ; and befides this, 
when I think proper I can produce vomiting, and downward ejeftion, and a 
variety of other things of this kind, through the knowledge of which I profefs 
myfelf a phvfician, and able to make any one elfe fo, to whom I deliver the 
knowledge of thefe particulars;—what do you think he who heard him 
ought to reply ? 

Ph;edr. What elfe, than inquiring whether he knows to whom, when, 
and how far, each of thefe ought to be applied ? 

Soc. 
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Soc. If, therefore, he Ihould fay that he by no means underftands all this, 
but that he who is inftru&ed by him ought to do fo and fo ; what then would 
be his anfwer ? 

Phjedr. He would anfwer, I think, that the man was mad ; and that, 
having heard from fome book about things of this kind, or met with fome 
remedies, he thought he might become a phyfician without knowing any 
thing about the art. 

Soc. But what if any one, addreffing Sophocles and Euripides, Ihould lay 
that he knew how to compofe a prolix dilcourfe on a very trifling fubjedf, 
and a very Ihort one on a great occafion ; and that when he pleal'ed he could 
excite pity, and its contrary, horror and threats, and other things of this 
kind; and that by teaching thefe he thought that he delivered the art of 
tragic poetry ? 

Ph^dr. And thefe alfo, I think, Socrates, would deride him, who Ihould 
fancy that a tragedy was any thing elfe than the compofition of all thefe, lo 
difpofed as to be adapted to each other, and to the whole. 

Soc. And I think they would not radically accufe him; but, juft as if a 
mulician Ihould meet with a man who believes himfelf Ikilled in harmony, 
becaufc- he knows how to make a chord found lharp and flat, he would not 
fiercely fay to him, O miferable creature, you are mad; but, as being a 
mufician, he would thus addrefs him more mildly : O excellent man ! it is 
necelfary that he who is to be a mufician Ihould indeed know fuch things 
as thefe; but at the fame time nothing hinders us from concluding, that a 
man affecfted as you are may not underftand the leaft of harmony : for you 
may know what is necelfary to be learned prior to harmony, without un- 
derftanding harmony itfelf. 

Ph^dr. Moft right. 

Soc. In like manner, Sophocles would reply to the perfon who addrelfed 
him, that he poffelfed things previous to tragedy, rather than tragedy itfelf: 
and Acumenus, that the medical pretender underftood things previous to 
medicine, and not medicine itfelf. 

Phjedr. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But what if the mellifluous Adraftus, or Pericles, Ihould hear thole 
all-beautiful artificial inventions, concife difcourfes, limilitudes, and other 
things which we faid Ihould be difculfed in the light, do you think that they 

would 
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would be angry, as we were through our rufticity, with thofe who wrote 
about and taught fuch things as if they were the fame with rhetoric ? Or 
rather, as being wifer than us, would they not thus reprove us ? It is not pro¬ 
per, Phasdrus and Socrates, to be angry with fuch characters ; but you ought 
rather to pardon thofe who, being ignorant of oratory, are unable to define 
what rhetoric is, and who in confequence of this paffion, from poflefling a 
knowledge of things previous to the art, think that they have difcovered rhe¬ 
toric itfelf; and, by teaching thefe to others, imagine that they teach rhetoric 
in perfection : but who at the fame time leave to the proper induftry of their 
difciples the art of difpofing each of thefe, fo as to produce perfuafion, and 
of compofing the whole oration, as if nothing of this kind was neceflary for 
them to accomplifh. 

Ph^dh. Such indeed, Socrates, does that art appear to be which thefe 
men teach and write about as rhetoric ; and you feem to me to have fpoken 
the truth : but how and from whence Ihall we be able to acquire the art of 
true rhetoric and perfuafion ? 

Soc. It is probable, Phiedrus, and perhaps alfo neceflary, that the perfedt 
may be obtained in this as in other contefts. For, if you naturally poffefs 
rhetorical abilities, you will become a celebrated orator, by the afliftance of 
fcience and exercife : but if you are deftitute of any one of thefe, you will 
be imperfeCt through this deficiency. But the method employed by Lyfias 
and Thralymachus does not appear to me to evince the magnitude of this 
art. 

Phjedr. But what method then does ? 

Soc. Pericles, mod excellent man, appears with great propriety to have 
been the moll perfeft of all in the rhetorical art. 

Ph.edr. Why ? 

Soc. All the great arts require continual meditation, and a difcourfe about 
the fublime parts of nature. For an elevation of intellect, and a perfectly 
efficacious power, appear in a certain refpeCt to proceed from hence; which 
Pericles poflefled in conjunction with his naturally good difpofition. For 
meeting, I think, with Anaxagoras, who had thefe requifites, he was filled 
with elevated difcourfe, and comprehended the nature of intellect and folly, 
which Anaxagoras diffufely difcufled: and from hence he transferred to the 
art of difcourfe whatever could contribute to its advantage. 
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Ph.e:dr. How is this ? 

Soc. In a certain refpedt the method of the rhetorical and medicinal art is 
the fame. 

PhjEpr. But how ? 

Soc. In both it is requifite that a diftribution fhould be made, in one of 
the nature of body, in the other of the foul, if you are defirous in the firft 
inftance of giving health and flrength by introducing medicine and nutri¬ 
ment according to art, and not by exercife and experience alone ; and iti 
the feconl inftance, if you wifh to introduce perfualion and virtue into the 
foul, by reafon and legitimate inftitutions. 

Ph/edr. It is probable it fhould be fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But do you think that the nature of the foul can be fufficiently known 
without the nature of the univerfe ? 

Phjedr. If it is proper to be perfuaded by Hippocrates, the fucceffor of 
jEfculapius, even the nature of body cannot be known without this method. 

Soc. He fpeaks in a becoming manner, my friend. But it is neeeflary, 
betides the authority of Hippocrates, to examine our difeourfe, and confider 
whether it is confiftent. 

Phjedr. I agree with you. 

Soc. Confider, then, what Hippocrates and true reafon aflert concerning 
nature. Is it not, therefore, neeeflary to think refpedling the nature of every¬ 
thing, in the fiift place, whether that is fimpleor multiform about which we 
a: e defirous, both that weourfelves fhould beartifts, and that we fhould be able 
to render others fo ? And, in the next place, if it is fimple, ought we not 
to inveftigate its power, with refpeci to producing any thing naturally, or 
being naturally paftive ? And if it poflfeffes many fpecies, having numbered 
tliefe, ought we not to fpeculate in each, as in one, its natural power of be- 
comiue active and paflive ? 

PiiiEDR. It appears we fhould, Socrates. 

Soc. The method, therefore, which proceeds without thefe, is fimilar to 
the progreflion of one blind. But he who operates according to art, ought 
not to be aflimilated either to the blind or the deaf; but it is evident that 
whoever accommodates his difeourfes to any art, ought accurately to exhibit 
the eflence of that nature to which he introduces difeourfes j and this is 
doubtlefs the foul. 


Ph-Edr, 
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Phjedr. Without doubt. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, all the attention of fuch a one be dire&cd to 
this end, that he may produce perfuafion in the foul ? 

Phjedr. Certainly. 

Soc. It is evident, therefore, that Thrafvmachus, and any other perfon 
who applies himfelf to the fludv of the rhetorical art, ought firft, with all 
poffible accuracy, to defcribe, and caufe the foul to perceive whether fhe is 
naturally one and fimilar, or multiform according to the form of body : for 
this is what we call evincing its nature. 

PH.EDR. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But, in the fecond place, he ought to fhow what it is naturally ca¬ 
pable of either ailing or fuffering. 

Ph^dr. Certainly. 

Soc. In the third place, having orderly diflinguifhed the genera of dif- 
courfes and of the foul, and the paffions of thefe, he fhould pafs through all 
the caufes, harmonizing each to each, and teaching what kind of loul will 
be neceffarily perfuaded by fuch particular difcourfes, and through what 
caufe ; and again, what kind of foul fuch difcourfes will be unable to per- 
fuade. 

Phjedr. Such a method of proceeding will, as it appears, be molt beau¬ 
tiful. 

Soc. He, therefore, who ails in a different manner will neither artifi¬ 
cially write nor difcourfe upon this or any other fubjeil. But writers on the 
art of rhetoric of the prefent day (whom you yourfelf have heard) are 
crafty, and conceal from us that their knowledge of the foul is moil beautiful. 
However, till they both fpeak and write according to this method, we (hall 
never be perfuaded that they write according to art. 

Phe;dr. What method do you mean ? 

Soc. It will not be eafy to mention the very words themfelves which 
ought to be employed on this occafion ; but as far as 1 am able I am willing 
to tell you how it is proper to write, if we defire to w'rite according to art. 

Phjedr. Tell me then. 

Soc. Since the power of difcourfe is attractive of the foul, it is neccflary 
that the future orator fhould know how many fpccies foul contains : but 
thefe are various, and fouls poffels their variety from thefe. Souls, therefore, 
o of 
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of fuch a particular nature, in confequence of certain difeourfes, and through 
a certain caule, arc eufily perftnded to fuch and fuch particular:-. But inch 
as are differently afieited are with difficulty perfuaded through thefe means. 
It is neceifary, therefore, that he who fufficiently undcrftunds all this when 
he afterwards perceives thefe particulars taking place in adions, ffi.,u : d os 
able to follow them with great celerity through fenfib'.e infpedio.i; or ot’v.-r- 
wife he will retain nothing more than the words which he once beard from 
his preceptor. But when he is fufficiently able to fay, who will be perfuaded 
by fuch and fuch difeourfes, and fagacioufly perceives that the perfon pre- 
fent is fuch by nature as was fpoken of before, and that he may be incited 
by certain difeourfes to certain adions ; then, at length, fuch a one will be 
a perfed matter of this art, when to his former attainments he adds the know¬ 
ledge of opportunely {peaking, or being filent, the ule or abufe of concife' 
difeourfe, of language plaintive and vehement, and of the other parts of rhe¬ 
toric delivered by his matters; but never till this is accompliffied. But he 
who fails in any of thefe particulars, either in fpeaking, teaching, or writing, 1 
and yet alTerts that he fpeaks according to art, is vanquiffied by the perfon 
he is unable to perfuade. But what then (perhaps a writer of orations will 
fay to us) ; does it appear to you, Phaedrus and Socrates, that the art of fpeak¬ 
ing is to be obtained by this method, or otberwife? 

Phjedr. It is impoffible, Socrates, that it fhould be obtained otherwife, 
though the acquifition feems to be attended with no final] labour. 

Soc. You fpeak the truth. And, for the fake of this, it is neceflary, by 
totting upwards and downwards all difeourfes, to confider w hether any eafier 
and {barter way will prefent itfelf to our view for this purpofe; left we 
ffiould in vain wander through a long and rough road, when we might have 
walked through one ffiort and fmooth. If, therefore, you can afford any ’ 
affiftance, in confequence of what you have heard from Lyfias, or any other, 
endeavour to tell it me, by recalling it into your mind. 

Phjedr. I might indeed do this for the fake of experiment, but I cannot 
at prefent. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, that I (hould relate to you the difeourfe 
which I once heard concerning things of this kind ? 

Phjedr, How ffiould 1 not ? 

vot. m. • 3 A Soc, 
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Soc. It is faid therefore, Phaedrus, to be juft, to tell what is reported of 

the wolf, 

Pii^dr. Do you therefore aft in the fame manner, 

Soc, They fay, then, that there is no occafion to extol and magnify thefe 
particulars in fuch a manner, nor to deduce our dilcourfe from on high, and 
afar of. For, as we faid in the beginning of this difeourfe, he who intends 
to be fufficiently ikilful in rhetoric ought not to participate the truth reipeft- 
ing things juft and good, or men who are fuch, either from nature or educa¬ 
tion. For, in judicial matters, no attention whatever is paid to the truth of 
thefe, but to perfuafron alone ; and that this is the probable, which ought to 
be ftudied by him who is to fpcak according to art. For he ought never to 
fpeak of tranfaftions, unlefs they are probable; but both in accufation and 
defence probabilities Ihould always be introduced : and, in ftiort, he who 
fpeaks Ihould purfue the probable, and, if he fpeaks much, Ihould bid fare¬ 
well to truth. For, when this method is obferved through the whole of a 
dilcourfe, it caufes all the perfeftion of the art. 

Phjedr. You have related thofe particulars, Socrates, which are afferted 
by the Ikilful in rhetoric; for I remember that we briefly touched upon this 
in the former part of our dilcourfe. But to fuch as are converfant with theft 
matters, this appears to be a thing of great confequence: but you have in¬ 
deed feverely reviled Tifias himfelf. 

Soc. Let then Tifias himfelf tell us, whether he calls the probable any 
thing elfe than that which is apparent to the multitude. 

PhjEdr. What elfe can he call it ? 

Soc. He alfo appears to have difeovered and written about the following 
crafty and artificial method : that if lome imbecil but bold man Ihould knock 
down one who is robuft but timid, taking from him at the lame time a gar¬ 
ment, or fomething elfe, and Ihould be tried for the aflault, then neither of 
thefe ought to fpeak the truth ; but that the coward Ihould fay, the bold man 
was not alone when he gave the aflault; and that the bold man Ihould deny 
this, by aflerting that he was alone when the pretended aflault was given, and 
Ihould at the fame time artfully alk, How is it poflible that a man fo weak as 
I am could attack one lb robuft as he is ? That then the other Ihould not 
acknowledge his cowardice, but Ihould endeavour, by deviling fome falfe 
8 allegation. 
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allegation, to accufe his opponent. And in other instances, things of this 
kind mud be faid according to art. Is not this the cafe, Phaedrus ? 

PliJE >R. Entirely fo. 

Soc. O how craftily does Tifias appear to have difcovered an abftrufe art, 
or whoever elfe was the inventor, and in whatever other name he delights ! 
But (hall we, my friend, fay this or not ? 

Ph.se dr. What? 

Soc. This: O Tifias, feme time fince, before your arrival, we affirmed 
that the probable, with which the multitude are converfant, fubfifted through 
its fimilitude to truth : and we juft now determined that fimilitudes might 
every where be found in the moft beautiful manner, by him who was ac¬ 
quainted with truth. So that, if you affert any thing elle about the art of 
difeourfe, we (hall readily liften to you; but if not, we fhall be perfuaded by 
our prefent determinations, that unlefs a perfon enumerates the different 
difpofitions of his auditors, and diftributes things themfelves into their fpe- 
cies, and again is able to comprehend the feveral particulars in one idea, he 
will never be (killed in the art of fpeaking to that degree which it is poffible 
for man to attain. But this degree of excellence can never be obtained with¬ 
out much labour and ftudy ; and a prudent man will not toil for its acquifi- 
tion, that he may fpeak and aft (o as to be pleafing to men; but rather that, 
to the utmoft of his ability, he may fpeak and aft in fuch a manner as may 
be acceptable to the Gods. For men wifer than us, O Tifias, (ay that he 
who is endued with intelleft ought not to make it the principal objeft of his 
ftudy how he may gratify his fellow (ervants, but how he may pleafe good 
matters, and this from good means. So that, if the circuit is long, you 
ought not to wonder: for it is not to be undertaken in the manner which 
feems proper to you, but- for the fake of mighty concerns. And thefe,- if any 
one is fo difpofed, will be moft beautifully effefted by this mean, as rea(ba 
herfelf evinces. 

PH.ffiDR. This appears to me, Socrates, to be moft beautifully faid, if 
there is but a poffibility that any one can accomplifh the arduous under¬ 
taking. 

Soc. But to endeavour after beautiful attainments is beautiful, as 
jikewife to endure whatever may happen to be the refult of our endea¬ 
vours. 
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PhjEdr. .Very much fo. 

Soc. And thus much may fuffice concerning a knowledge and ignorance 
of the art of rhetoric. 

Phjedji. Certainly. 

Soc. Docs it not therefore remain, that we fliould fpeak concerning the 
elegance and inelegance of writing f 

Ph^dr. Certainly. 

Soc. Do you know how you may in the higheft degree pleafe the divi-. 
nity of difeourfe both in fpeakiug and ailing ? 

Phjedr. Not at all. Do you? 

Soc. I have heard certain particulars delivered by the antients, who were 
truly knowing. But if we ourfelves fhould difeover this, do you think we 
fhuuld afterwards be at all folicitous about human opinions ? 

Ph-SEdr. Your queftion is ridiculous; but relate what you fay you have 
heard. 

Soc. I have heard then, that about Naucratis, in Egypt, there was one of 
their antientGods, to whom a bird was facred, which they call Ibis ; but the 
name of the daemon himfelf was Theuth 1 . According to tradition, this 
God firfl dil'covered number and the art of reckoning, geometry and aftro- 
nomy, the games of chefs and hazard, and likewile letters. But Thamus 
was at that time king of all Egypt, and refided in that great city of the Upper 

Egypt 

1 The genus of difeiplines belonging to Mercury contains gymnaftics, mu fir, arithmetic, geo¬ 
metry, aftronomy, and the art of fpeaking and writing. This God, as he is the fource of inven¬ 
tion, is called the foil of Mai a; becaufe xnvejiigation , which is implied by Maia y produces- invention: 
and as unfolding the will of Jupiter, who is an intellectual God, he is the caule of mathefis, or 
difcip!itie. He firft fubfiils in Jupiter, the artificer of the world ; next, among the fupermuudane 
Gods ; in the third place, among the liberated Gods ; fourthly, in the planet Mtr uryj fifthly, 
in the Mercurial order of daemons; fixthly, in human fouls who are the attendants of this God; 
and in the feventh degree his properties fubfifl in certain animals, fuch ?s the ibi<, the ape, and faga- 
cious dogs. The narration of Socrates in this place is both allegorical and anagcgic, or redudory. 
Naucratis is a region of Egypt eminently fubjed to the influence of Mercury, though the whole 
of Egypt is allotted to this divinity. Likewife in this city a certain man once flourilhed, full of 
the Mercurial power, becaufe his foul formerly exifted in the heavens of the Mercurial order. But 
he was firft called Theuth, that is, Mercury, and a God, becaule his foul fubfified according to 
the perfed fimilitude of this divinity. But afterwards a daemon, becaufe from the GoJ Mercury, 
through a Mercurial dsemon, gifts of this kind are tranfmitted to a Mercurial foul. Ibis Mer¬ 
curial 
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Egypt which the Greeks call Egyptian Thebes; but the God bimfclf they 
denominate Anmon. Theuth, therefore, departing to Thamus, ffiowed 
him lais arts, and told him that he ought to diftribute them amongft the 
other Egyptians. But Thamus alked him concerning the utility of each; 
and upon his informing him, he approved what appeared to him to be well 
faid, but blamed that which had a contrary afpeCt. But Theuth is reported 
to have fully unfolded to Thamus many particulars refpeCtiug each art, 
which it would be too prolix to mention. But when they came to difeourfe 
upon letters, This difeipline, O king, fays Theuth, wiil render the Egyp¬ 
tians wifer, and incrcafe their powers of memory. For this invention is the 
medicine of memory and wifdom. To this Thamus replied, O mold artifi¬ 
cial Theuth, one perfon is more adapted to artificial operations, but another 
to judging what detriment or advantage will arilc from the ufe of thefe pro¬ 
ductions of art: and now' you who are the father of letters, through the bene¬ 
volence of your difpofition, have affirmed juft the contrary of what letters are 
able to effeCt. For thefe, through the negligence of recollection, will pro¬ 
duce oblivion in the foul of the learner; becaufe, through trufting to the 
external and foreign marks of writing, they will not exercife the internal 
powers of recolleCtion. So that you have not difeovered the medicine of 
nr mory, but of admonition. You will likewife deliver to your difciples an 
opinion of wifdom, and not truth. For, in confequence of having many 
readers without the inftruCtion of a mailer, the multitude will appear to be 
knowing in many things of which they are at the fame time ignorant; and 

curial foul, and at the fame time daemon, relate their inventions to king Thamus. And though 
a man named Thamus once reigned in Egypt, yet anagogically Thamus is a Mercurial divinity 
either cdettial or fuperceleftial. But Ammon is that fuperior Jupiter who comprehends the 
Mercurial gifts. Laft!y, invention belongs to natural inftimft and conception, but judgment and 
d'fcrimination to reafon and perfect intelligence, which are far more excellent. But each at the 
fame time belongs to Jupiter Ammon j though, when taken fepatately, invention, and as it were 
the material form of art, mud be referred to a demoniacal or human Mercury; but judgment 
and ule, and th, t which leads to the end, to Thamus, who is fuperior both to a human and 
dsemoniacal Mercury. Though the narration feems to comprehend Thamus .and Ammon under 
the fame perfon, yet accurate reafoning is able to diflinguifh them. They relate that the Egyp¬ 
tian ibis was fimilar to a (fork, that it had the figure of a heart, that it walked in a very unequal 
manner, and that it brought forth its eggs through its throat, juft as Mercury delivers his progeny 
into light. And thefe and the other Mercurial fymbols fignify wifdom, geometry, eloquence, and 
interpretation. 
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will become troublelome aflociates, in confequence of poffelfing an opinion 
of wifdom, inftead of wifdom itfelf. 

Ph^dr. You with great facility, Socrates, compofe Egyptian difeourfes, 
and thofe of any other nation, when you are fo difpofed. 

Soc. But, my friend, thole who relide in the temple of Dodonean 
Jupiter affert that the firft prophetic difeourfes ilTued from the oak. It 
was fufficient, therefore, for thofe antients, as they were not fo wife as you 
moderns, to liften to oaks and rocks, through their limplicity, if thefe inani¬ 
mate things did but utter the truth. But you perhaps think it makes a 
difference who fpeaks, and to what country he belongs. For you do not 
alone confider, whether what is aflerted is true or falfe. 

Phjbdr. You have very properly reproved me; and I think the cafe 
with refpedt to letters is juft as the Theban Thamus has ftated it. 

Soc. Hence, he who thinks' to commit an art to writing, or to receive 
it, when delivered by this mean, fo that fomething clear and firm may 
refult from the letters, is endued with great fimplicity, and is truly ignorant 
of the prophecy of Ammon; fuice he is of opinion, that fomething more it 
contained in the writing than what the things themfelves contained in the 
letters admonilh the fcientific reader. 

Phjedr. Moft right. 

Soc. For that which is committed to writing contains fomething very 
weighty, and truly fimilar to a picture. For the offspring of a pifture pro- 
jeS as if they were alive ; but, if you alk them any queftion, they are filent 
in a perfe&ly venerable manner. Juft fo with refped to written difeourfes, 
you would think that they fpoke as if they poffeffed fome portion of wifdom. 
But if, defirous to be inftru&ed, you interrogate them about any thing which 
they affert, they fignify one thing only, and this always the fame. And 
every difeourfe, when it is once written, is every where fimilarly rolled 
among its auditors, and even among thole by whom it ought not to be 
heard ; and is perfectly ignorant, to whom it is proper to addrefs itfelf, and 
to whom not. But when it is faulty or unjuftly reviled, it always requires 
the alfiftance of its father. For, as to itfelf, it can neither refill its adverfary, 
nor defend itfelf. 

Ph /EDR. And this, alfo, you appear to have moft rightly aflerted. 

Soc. But what, lhali we not confider another difeourfe, which is the 

genuine 
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genuine brother of this, how legimate it is, and how much better and more 
powerful it is born than this ? 

Phjedh. What is this ? and how do you fay it is produced ? 

Soc. That which, in conjunction with fcience, is written in the foul of 
the learner, which is able to defend itfelf, and which knows to whom it 
ought to fpeak, and before whom it ought to be filent. 

Phedr. You fpeak of the living and animated difcourfe of one endued 
with knowledge; of which written difcourfe may be juftly called a certain 
image. 

Soc. Entirely fo. But anfwer me with refpeCt to this alfo: Will the 
hufbandman, who is endued with intellect, fcatter fuch feeds as are moft dear 
to him, and from which he wilhes fruit fhould arife ? Will he fcatter them in 
fummer in the gardens of Adonis, with the greateft diligence and attention, 
rejoicing to behold them in beautiful perfection within the fpace of eight 
days ? Or rather, when he aCts in this manner, will he not do fo for the fake 
of fome feftive day, or fport ? But, when ferioufly applying himfelf to the 
bufinefs of agriculture, will he not fow where it is proper, and be fufficiently 
pleafed, if his fowing receives its confummation within the fpace of eight 
months ? 

PhjEdr. He would doubtlefs ad in this manner, Socrates, at one time 
fowing ferioufly, and at another time for diverfion. 

Soc. But fnall we fay that the man who poflefles the fcience of things juft, 
beautiful and good, is endued with lefs intellect than a hufbandman, with 
refpeCt to the feeds which he fows ? 

Phjhjr. By no means. 

Soc. He will not, therefore, with anxious and hafty diligence write them in 
black water, fowing them by this mean with his pen in conjunClion with 
difeourfes; fince it is thus impoffible to aflift them through fpeech, and im- 
poflible fufficiently to exhibit the truth. 

Ph.Edr. This, therefore, is not proper. 

Soc. Certainly not. He will, therefore, fow and write in the gardens 
which letters contain for the fake of fport, as it appears ; and when he has 
written, having raifed monuments as treafures to himfelf, with a view to the 
oblivion of old age, if he fhould arrive to it, and for the like benefit of others 
who tread in the fame fteps, he is delighted on beholding his delicate piogeny 

of 
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of fruits; and while other men purfue other diverfions, irrigating themfelves 
with banquets, and other entertainments which are the lifters of thefe, he 
on the contrary paffes his time in rhe delights which converfation produces. 

PHiEDR. You fpeak, Socrates, of a moft beautiful diverfion, and not of a 
vile amul'ement, as the portion of him who is able to fport with difcourfe, 
and who can mythologize about juftice, and other particulars which you 
fpeak of. 

Soc. For it is indeed fo, my dear Phaedrus. But, in my opinion, a much 
more beautiful ftudy will refult from difcourfes, when fome one employing the 
dialectic art, and receiving a foul properly adapted for his purpofe, plants and 
fows in it difcourfes, in conjunction with fcience; difcourfes which are fuffi- 
ciently able to aftift both themfelves and their planter, and which are not 
barren, but abound with feed ; from whence others fpringing up in different 
manners, are always fufficient to extend this immortal benefit, and to render 
their poffeflor bleffed in as high a degree as is poflible to man. 

Phjedr. This which you fpeak of is ftill far more beautiful. 

Soc. But now, Phaedrus, this being granted, are we able to diftinguifh 
and judge about what follows ? 

Phjedr. What is that? 

Soc. Thofe particulars for the fake of knowing which we came hither ; 
that we might inquire into the difgrace of Lyfias in the art of writing ; and 
that we might inveftigate thofe difcourfes which are either Wtitte 1 with or 
without art. To me, therefore, it appears that we have moderately evinced 
that which is artificial, and that which is not fo. 

Ph.edr. It appears fo. 

Soc. But again we ought to remember that no one can acquire perfection 
in the art of fpeaking, either with refpeCt to teaching or perluading, till he 
is well acquainted with the truth of the particulars about which he either 
fjaeaks or writes: till he is able to define the whole of a thing; and when 
defined, again knows how to divide it according to fpecies, as far as to an 
indivifible : and, according to this method, contemplating the foul, and dis¬ 
covering a fpecies adapted lo the nature of each, he thus difpofes and adorns 
his dfcourfe ; accommodating various and all-harmonious difcourfes to a foul 
characterized by variety; but fuch as are fimple, to one of a fimple dif- 
pofition. 

Ph^edr, 
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Ph^dr. It appears to be To in every refpedl. 

Soc. But what (hall we fay to the quellion, whether it is beautiful or bale 
to fpcak and write orations; and in what reflect this employment may be 
blameable or not? u.defs what we have faid a little before is futfLient for 
this purpofe. 

Ph-TEdr. What was that? 

Soc. That whether Lyfias, or any other, has at any time written, or 
now writes, fo as to eftablifh laws, either privately or publicly, compofing a 
political work, and thinking that it contains great liability and clearnefs ; 
this is bafe in a writer, whether any one fays fo or not. For to be ignorant 
of the diJerence between true vifions and the delufions of deep, between 
juft and unjuft, evil and good, cannot fail of being really bafe, though the 
whole rout of the vulgar fhould unite in its praife. 

PHiEDR. It cannot be otherwife. 

Soc. But he who in a written oration thinks that there is a great neceflity 
for amufement, and who confiders no difeourfe, whether in profe or verfe,. 
defending of much ftudy in its compofition or recital, like thofe rhapfodifts 
who without judgment and learning recite verfes for the fake of perfuafion, 
while In reality the beft of thofe difcourfes were written for the lake of admo- 
nilhing the (kilful; but who thinks, that the clear, the perfed, and the ferious, 
ouvht only to take place in difcourfes which teach and are delivered for the 
fake of learning, and which are truly written in the foul, about the juft, the 
beautiful and the good ; and who judges that difcourfes of this kind ought 
to be called his legitimate offspring ; that, in the firft place, which is inherent 
in himfelf, if he fhould find it there, and afterwards whatever offspring, or 
brethren, fpring in a becoming manner from this progeny of his own foul- 
in the fouls of others, bidding at the fame time farewell to all others ;—a 
man of this kind, Phaedrus, appears to be fuch a one as you and I Ihould pray 
that we may be. 

Ph^edr. I perfectly defire and pray for the pofleflion of what you fpeak 
of. 

Soc. Wc have, therefore, moderately fpoken thus much about difcourfes, 
as it were in play : it only remains that you tell Lyfias, that, defeending w ith 
intelledl to the ftream of the Nymphs and Mules, we heard certain dif¬ 
courfes, which they ordered us to acquaint Lyfias with, and every other 
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writer of orations, likewife Homer, and any other who may compofe either 
naked poetry, or that which is adorned with the fong; and in the third place 
Solon, and all who may commit political inflitutions to writing; — that if 
their compofitions refult from knowing the truth, and if they are able to 
defend their writings againft the objections of adverfaries who declare that 
they can evince the improbity of their ditcourfes,—then, they ought not to 
be denominated from works of this kind, but from what they have teiioufly 
written. 

Phedr. What appellations, then, will you affign them ? 

Soc. To call them wife, Phaedrus, appears to me to be a mighty appella¬ 
tion, and adapted to a God alone; but to denominate them philofophers, or 
fomething of this kind, feems to be more convenient and proper. 

Phedr. There is nothing indeed unbecoming in fuch an epithet. 

Soc. He, therefore, who cannot exhibit any thing more honourable than 
what he has written, and who turns upwards and downwards his compo- 
fition, for a confiderable fpace of time, adding and taking away,—may not 
fuch a one be juftly called a poet, or a writer of orations or laws ? 

Phedr. Certainly. 

Soc. Relate thefe particulars, therefore, to your affociate. 

Phedr. But what will you do ? For it is not proper that your companion 
thould be negleCted. 

Soc. Who is he ? 

Phedr. The worthy liberates. What will you tell him, Socrates? and 
what character thall we affign him ? 

Soc. Ifocrates as yet, Phasdrus, is but a young man ; but I am willing to 
tell you what I propbety concerning him. 

Phedr. What? 

Soc. He appears to me to poffefs fuch excellent natural endowments, that 
his productions ought not to be compared with the orations of Lyfias. Be¬ 
tides this, his manners are more generous ; fo that it will be by no means 
wonderful, if, when he is more advanced in age, he thould far lurpafs, in 
thofe orations which are now the objeCts of his ffudy, all the other boys who 
ever meddled with orations ; or, if he thould not be content with a purfuit of 
this kind, I think that a more divine impulfe will lead him to greater attain¬ 
ments : for there is naturally, my friend, a certain philofophy in the diano- 
8 etic 
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etic part of this man. Tell, therefore, my beloved Ifocrates this, as a piece 
of information which I have received from the Gods of this place ; and do 
you likewifc acquaint Lyfias with the particulars which refpedt his chara&er 
and purfuits, as a perfon who is the objeft of your warmell: attachment. 

Ph;edr. Be it fo; but let us depart, fmce the heat has now abated its 
fervour. 

Soc. But it is proper we thould pray before we depart. 

Ph.edr. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. O beloved Pan, and all ye other Gods, who are refidents of this 
place f , grant that I may become beautiful within, and that whatever I poflefs 
externally may be friendly to my inward attainments ! Grant, alfo, that I 
may confider the wife man as one who abounds in wealth ; and that 1 may 
enjoy that portion of gold, which no other than a prudent man is able either 
to bear, or properly manage ! Do we require any thing elle, Phatdrus ? for 
to me it appears that I have prayed tolerably well. 

Phjedr. Pray alfo in the fame manner for me : for the poffeflions of 
friends are common. 

Soc. Let us then depart. 

‘ By Pan, and the other Gods, underfland local deities under the moon. But Pan is denomi¬ 
nated as it were a//, becaufe he poflelles the moft ample fway in the order of local Gods. For, as 
the fupermundane Gods are referred to Jupiter, and the celeftial to Bacchus, fo all the fublunary 
local Gods and daemons are referred to Pan. 


THE END OF THE PHjEDRUS. 
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Jl HE defign of this dialogue, which has the addition of greater to its name 
Hippias, in contradiftindlion to another of the fame name which is fhorter, 
is gradually to unfold the nature of the beautiful as fubfifting in foul. That 
this is the real defign of it will be at once evident by confidering that logical 
methods are adapted to whatever pertains to foul, in confequence of its 
energies being naturally difeurfive, but do not accord with intellect, becaufe 
its vifion is fimple, at once colledled, and immediate. Hence this dialogue 
is replete with trials 1 and confutations , definitions and demonfirations, divifions , 
compofitions, and analyfations ; but that part of the Phtedrus in which beauty 
according to its firft fubfiftence is difeuffed, has none of thefe, becaufe its 
character is enthufiaftic. 

It is neceffary however to remark, that in faying the defign of the dialogue 
is concerning the beautiful as fubfifting in foul, we do not merely mean the 
human foul, but foul in general:—in other words, it is concerning that 
beauty which firft: fubfifts in the foul of the univerfe, which in Platonic 
language is the monad of all fouls, and is thence imparted to all the fub- 
fequent orders of fouls. 

It is well obferved by Mr. Sydenham that Plato conceals the import¬ 
ance of his meaning in this dialogue, by a vein of humour and drollery 
which runs throughout the whole. The introduftory part of the dialogue 

1 Thipat xai (Xtyy^oi, xai opto-pot, xai aTroti fi&ij, km Ji aiptrus, auvOeaeif rt mm av*At/reif. 

a I am forry that I could not give the whole of his argument to this dialogue ; but as he was not 
profoundly IkilJcd in the philofophy of Plato, he is miltaken in many points, and particularly in 
the defign of the dialogue, which according to him is concerning the highefl or the fovereign 
beauty. 
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is purely ironical, and feems intended by deriding to purify the foph’fts 
from their twofold ignorance; expofing with this view their lo e of gain, 
their polymathv, or various knowledge, of itfelf ufelefstothe prime purpo'es 
of life, and their total want of that true wifdom whofe tendency is to make 
men virtuous and happy. Mr. Sydenham alfo obferves, that the character 
of the compofition of this dialogue is fo perfedlly dramatic, that, but for the 
want of fable, it might be prefented on the ftage by good comedians with 
great advantage. He adds: Nay, fo highly pitlurefq’ie is it in the manners 
which it imitates, as to be a worthy fubjeft for the pencil of any moral 
painter. Some of the antients, it feems, placed it among the dialogues which 
they called anatreptic, or the fubverting ; but it appears to me that it ought 
rather to be ranked among thofe of the pirajlic and maieutic 1 kind. 

Should it be alked, fince it is by no means pofitively afierted in this 
dialogue, what the beautiful in ’foul is, we reply, that it is a vital rational 
form, the caufe of fymmetry to every thing in and pofterior to foul. '] he 
propriety of this definition will be obvious by confidering that the highefl 
beauty is a vital intellectual form, the fource of fymmetry to all things pofterior 
to the ineffable principle of all, as we have fhown in the Notes on the Par¬ 
menides; and that confequently foul, in participating this beauty, willpre- 
ferve all its characteriftic properties entire, except the intellectual peculiarity, 
which in the participation will become rational. 

• i. e. Among thofe which explore and obftetricate the conceptions of the foul. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES and HIPPIAS. 
SCENE'.—THE LYCJEUM. 


Socrates. 

H IPPI AS, the fine 1 and the wife! what a long time it is fince Iaft you 
touched 5 at Athens ! 

Hip.’ 

' The fcene of this dialogue is clearly the Lycteum, a ftruQure of aftonilhing grandeur and 
beauty, at a fmall didance from the city, by the fide of the Ilyflus; the larged and mod magnifi¬ 
cent of thofe three built at the public cod for the purpofe of bathing and the gymnic exercifes. The 
other two were within the city, lying convenient for the ufe of the ordinary citizens and men of 
bufinefs. But this was the mod frequented by men of larger fortune and more leifure j with 
many of whom Socrates was intimately acquainted. Hither, as we learn from Plato’s Sympofium, 
it was his ufual cudom to refort, accompanied by his friends, and to fpend here the greated part 
of the day. That the Sophids, whenever they came to Athens, frequented the fame place, appears 
from Ifocrates in Oral. Panathen.; as indeed it is natural to fuppofe; the nobler part of the youth 
being daily there ademblcd: for thefe were extremely inquifitive after knowledge, and great ad¬ 
mirers of philofophy $ and the Sophids profefled the teaching it, and the making, for a certain 
dipulated fum of money, any man a philofophcr. To carry on this bufinefs of their profedion, 
they were continually travelling about, like the Rhopfodids, from city to city, (ra^ny? narrxxn 
yiywjurvoi, fays lfocratcs,) wherever philofophy and knowledge were in edeem •, but vifited Athens 
the oftened, where above all places thofe ornaments of the mind were highly valued.—S. 

3 Hippias was remarkable for the finery of his apparel, as we diall fee further on. This 
Rriking the eyes of Socrates immediately on meeting him occafioned his addrefling him firfl with 
this epithet.—S. 

s Socrates in this fentcnce humoroufly makes ufe of a fea term to reprefent the life led by the 
Sophids, as rcfembling that of mariners; who are roving inceflantly from port to port, and never 
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Hip. It is becaufe I have not had leifure Socrates. For the Elea its, you- 
are to know, whenever they have any public affairs to negotiate with any 
of the neighbouring cities, conftantly apply to me, and appoiivt me their am- 
baffador for that purpofe, in preference to all others : becaufe they confider 
me as a perfon the ableft to form a right judgment of what is argued and 
alleged by every one of the cities, and to make a proper report of it to 
them. My embaffies *, therefore, have been frequent to many of thofe 
powers ; but ofteneft, and upon points the moft in number, as well as of the 
higheft importance, have I gone to Sparta to treat with the Lacedemonians- 
This is the reafon, then, in anl'wer to your queftion, why fo feldom I vifiC 
thefe parts. 

Soc. This it is, Hippias, to be a man truly wife and perfectly acCom- 
plifhed. For, being thus qualified, you have, in your private 3 capacity,. 

great; 

continue long in one plaee. But pofiibly there is a further meaning ; it may be intended to pre¬ 
pare us for obferving that inability of Hippias himfelf, his notions and opinions, which is after¬ 
wards to appear throughout the dialogue; an inftability arifing from his want of the fixed princi- 
ciples of feience, the only fuse foundation of fettled opinions. At the fame time, there is a pro¬ 
priety in this expreflion from the mouth of an Athenian, to whom it mud have been habitual;. 
Athens being feated near the fea, the Athenians the principal merchants, and their ftate the 
greateft maritime power then in the world.—S. 

’ Plato acquaints us always as foon as polfible with the character of his fpealters. In this 
firft fpeech of Hippias, the vain andoftentatious fophift, the folemn and formal orator, both appear 
in a ftrong light, and prepare us at once for all which is to follow, agreeably to thofe cha-r 
raflers.—S. 

* See Philoftrat p. 49" ■ ed. Olear.—S. 

3 Hippias is here reprefented as being both a fophift and an orator. For the better apprehend¬ 
ing this double character of his, and the more fully underftanding thofe many palTages of Plato- 
where thefe profeflions are mentioned, it may be ufeful to give a fummary account of their rife 
and nature. The Grecian wifdom then, or philofophy, in the mod antient times of which any 
records are left us, included phyfics, ethics, and politics, until the time of Thales the Ionian 
who giving himfelf up wholly to the fludy of Nature, of her principles and elements, with the 
caufes of the feveral phenomena, became famous above all the antient fages for natural know¬ 
ledge ; and led the way to a fuccelllon of philofophers, from their founder and firft mafter called- 
Ionic. Addiftcd thus to the contemplation, of things remote from the affairs of men, thefe all 
lived abftra&ed as much as poflible from human fociety ; revealing the fecrets of nature only to a 
few fele£t difciples, who fought them out in their retreat, and had a genius for the fame abftrufe 
inquiries, together with a tafte for the fame retired kind of life. As the fame of their wifdom 
fpread, the curiofity of that whole inquifitive nation, the Grecians, was at length excited. This 
4 gay* 
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great prefents made you by the young men of the age ; and are able to make 
them ample amends by the greater advantages which they derive from you : 
then, in your public chara6ter, you are able to do fervice to your country, 
as a man ought who would raife himfelf above contempt, and acquire repu¬ 
tation among the multitude. But, Hippias, what fort of reafon can be 
given, why thofe in former days, who are fo highly famed for wifdom, 
Pittacus, and Bias, and Thales the Milefian, with his difciples, fucceflbrs, 
and followers, down to Anaxagoras, if not all, yet moll: of them, are found 
to have lived the lives of private men, declining to engage in public affairs ? 

Hip. What other reafon, Socrates, can you imagine befide this, that they 

gave occafion to the rife of a new profeflion, or fe£l, very different from that of thofe fpeculative 
fages. A fet of men, fmitten, not with the love of wifdom, but of fame and glory, men of great 
natural abilities, notable induftry and boldnefs, appeared in Greece ; and afluming the name of 
Sophifts, a name hitherto highly honourable, and given only to thofe by whom mankind in general 
were fuppofcd to be made wifer, to their antient poets, legillators, and the Gods themfelves, 
undertook to teach, by a few leffbns, and in a fliort time, all the parts of philofophy to any 
perfon, of whatever kind was his difpofftion or turn of mind, and of whatever degree the 
capacity of it, fo that he was but able to pay largely for his teaching. In the fame age with 
Thales lived Solon the Athenian; who took the other part of philofophy to cultivate, and, 
applying himfelf chiefly to moral and political fcience, became fo great a proficient in thofe 
ftudies, that he gave a new fyftem of excellent laws to his country. Hence arofe in Athens a 
race of politicians, ftudious of the laws, and of the art of government. During this fucceffion, 
through force of natural genius, good polity, commerce and riches among the Athenians, great 
improvements were made in all the liberal arts: but that of oratory flouriflied above the reft, for 
this reafon; becaufe the Athenians lived under a popular government, where the art of ruling is 
only by perfuafion. Eloquence then being one of the principal means of perfuafion, and perfuafion 
the only way to acquire and maintain power, all who were ambitious of any magiftracy or office 
in the government ftudied to become eloquent orators: and the arts of rhetoric and polity were 
thus united in the fame perfons. Accordingly, we learn from the Attic writers of thofe days, that. 
the moft popular orators at Athens were appointed to embaffies, to magistracies, to the command 
of armies, and the fupreme adminiftration of all civil affairs. See particularly Ifocrates in Orat. 
de Pace, & Panathen. In this dialogue we find that the fame fpirit prevailed at Elis. Now in 
men of great abilities the predominant paffion is ambition more frequently than avarice. Thofe of 
the Sophifts, therefore, who excelled in quicknefs of underftanding, ccmpafs of knowledge, and 
ingenuity, fuch as Hippias was, added to their other attainments the arts of popular oratory, and 
by thofe means got into the management of the ftate. Thus much for the prefent: the fequcl 
awd the fupplement of this ffiort hiftory, fo far as they are ncceflary to our purpofe, will appear 
on fit occafions.—S. 
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had not a fufficient reach of prudence for the conduft of their own private 
affairs, and thofe of the public at the fame time ? 

Soc. Tell me then, in the name of Jupiter, whether, as all other arts are 
improved, and the workmen of former times are contemptible and mean in 
companion with ours, lhall we fay that your art, that of the Sophifts, hath 
in like manner received improvement; and that fuch of the antients as ap¬ 
plied themielves to the fludy of wilclom were nothing, compared to you of 
the prefent age ? 

Hip. Perfectly right: that is the very cafe. 

Soc. So that, were Bias to be reltored to life again in our days, he would 
be liable to ridicule, appearing in competition with you Sophilts ; your cafe 
being parallel to that of our modern flatuaries, who tell us that Daidalus, 
were he alive, and to execute fuch works as thole to which he owed his 
great name, would but expofe hitnfelf, and become ridiculous. 

Hip. The truth of the matter, Socrates, exadlly is what you fay. I my- 
felf, however, make it my culfom to bellow' my commendations rather upon- 
the antients, and upon all fuch as flourifhed in times precedent to our own p 
giving them the preeminence and precedence 1 above ourfelves ; in order to 
efcape the envy, of the living, and for fear of incurring the refentment of 
the dead h 

Soc. 

1 Adliterations, adnominations, and repetitions of the fame word, were fome of thofe pretti— 
nefles of fiyie, or graces, where they are employed with judgment, which are faid to have been 
invented hv the rhetorical Sophifls. Plato, therefore, frequently in his dialogues, with great pro¬ 
priety, puts them into the mouths of fuch fpeakers. On what occafions, and how differently 
from the ufc made of them by thofe fophiflical orators, he introduces, them into his own ftyle at 
other times, will be obferved elfewherc.—S. 

2 There was a law at Athens, tire author of which was Solon, ordaining /zs Xrynv Hanoi; tov Ttd- 
toxsto, mt to revile the dead : a law made, fays Plutarch, partly from a political confideration, to 
hinder the perpetuating of enmities ; partly from a motive of juilice, which forbids the attacking 
thofe who are not in a capacity of defending themfelves; and partly from a principle of religion, 
agreeably to which the departed ate to be looked on as facred : kcu otnov tov; paOttnona; itpov; vopu- 
(m. Plut. in Vit. Solon, p. By. E. That this fentiment was ol much earlier antiquity than the 
age of Solon, appears from the follow ing paffage of Archilochus, cited by Clemens Alex. Strom. 
1. vi. p.619. ed. Sylburg. 

Ov yap (inf. f. ra?’) talha, x«T IxMinri Hiprcpttm 
Err’ conacre—— 

For 
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Soc. In my opinion, Hippias, you fee the matter in a juft light, and con- 
fider it thoroughly well. I myfelf can witnefs the truth of what you fay. 
It is indeed certain, that your art is in this refpedt really improved, in that 
you are able to manage the concerns of the public, and at the fame time 
give attention to your own private interefts.’ For Gorgias 1 , that great 
fophift of Leontium, came hither on a public embaffy from his country, as 
the ableft man among the Leontincs to negotiate their affairs of Rate: and 
here he acquired glory by his fine harangues in the aflembly of the people; 
at the fame time that by his exhibitions before private companies % 

and 

For this is evil, with heart biting taunt 

To perfecute men dead.- 

And from this of Homer ft ill earlier, 

O uk qctiov f&pnwiv £«•* avtyaviv evxirctKvQai: 

OdyfT. 1 . xxii. ver. 412. 

With boaftful fpeech to glory o’er the dead 

Is impious;—- 

This piece of antient religion arofe partly from an opinion, that fouls freed from their earthly 
bodies were in a ftate of being fuperior to that of mortals, and ought, therefore, to be honoured 
by them ; and partly was owing to a belief that the fhadowy ghofts, or fpirits, (which they diftin- 
guifhed from the intellc&ual fouls,) of dead perfons had it in their power to hurt the living, by 
haunting and difturbing them at lead, if no other way. It is on the foundation of this belief 
that Virgil reprefents Dido thus threatening iEneas, 

Omnibus umbra locis adero : dabis, improbe, pcenas. 

iEneid. 1 . iv. ver. 386I 

Be where thou wilt, my fiiadc Ihall ftill be there: 

Yes; thou fhalt fuller for thy cruelty, • 

Bafe man !- 

And hence likewife came to be inftituted the religious rite of offering StXuTnpta, pacificatory 
facrifices, to the ghofts of thofe whom they were afraid of having offended. See Eurip. Ipbigen. 
in Taur. ver. 166.—S. 

1 l ire character of Gorgias is painted by Plato at full length in a dialogue inferibed with his 
name. It will be fuificient for our prefent purpofe to obferve, that Gorgias was by profeflion, like 
Hippias, an orator as well as fophift; and fet up for teaching both philofophy and the art of 
rhetoric: and that the price of his teaching was 100 pvai, which is of our money 322I. 18s. 4d. 
from each of his fcfiolars.—S. 

3 The profeflion or bulinefs of a fophift confiftcd of three branches: one of which was to per¬ 
fect and accomplifh the fine gentleman, according to the idea which the Grecians had of fuch a 
character in that age of fophifm : not to form him from the firft rudiments throughout, or in 

any 
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and his teaching our young men, he colle&ed and raifed very confiderable 
fums of money from this city. Or, if you would have another inftance, 
there is my own friend, the famous Prodicus 1 ; who has frequently been 
lent hither on feveral public embattles: but the laft time, not long (nice, 
when he came as ambaflador from Ceos, his fpeeches before the council 
gained him great honour; and his private exhibitions in the mean time, 
■together with the tuition of our young men, piocured him an immenfe 
heap of money. But not one of thofe antient fages ever thought proper to 
exadt money by way of fee or reward for his teaching; or ever took it into 
his head to difplay his wifdom before a mixed multitude. So fimple were 
they, and lo much a fecret was it to them, how valuable a thing was 

any part, (for this talk they thought beneath them,) but, after a courfe of liberal education had 
been gone through, and the Rudies and exercifesof youth were ended, to give him then the finilh- 
fng touches ; qualifying him to fpeak plaufibly upon all fubje&s, to fupport with fpecious argu¬ 
ments either fide of any queftion or debate, and by falfe oratory and fallacious reafoning, after¬ 
wards from them called fophiftical, to corrupt the hearers, filence the oppofers, and govern all in 
all things. To attain thefe admired accomplifliments, the young gentleman was conflantly to 
attend, and follow them every where, as long as he thought fit lnmfelf j obfcrving in what 
manner they difputed de quolibet ente> on any point which offered; and learning by degrees to 
imitate them. Hence, that which we tranflate tuition, or teaching, is every where in Plato termed 
■cvmvou rots veots, the being accompanied by the young men. Another part of the fophift’s occupa¬ 
tion, quite diftin£l from the former, though carried on at the fame time, was to read lectures at 
a certain price to each auditor, before as many as they could procure beforehand to become fubfcri- 
bers to them. Thefe le£lures, the fubje&s of which were chofen indifferently, were in the way 
of declamations, differtations, or what we commonly call effays, ready compofed and written down. 
They were not contrived, however, for the purpofe of teaching or inftruciion: nor could they in¬ 
deed effeftually ferve that end ; for long fpeeches and lcftures are eafily forgotten : but they were 
calculated merely for entertainment and oflentation ; and properly enough, therefore, entitled by 
the Sophifts themfelves iirifeiiuf, exhibitions. The third branch of their trade, the only one culti¬ 
vated gratuitoufiy, for the fake of fame, though probably with a view, befides, of gaining 
cuflomcrs in thofe other the lucrative branches, was to anfwer all queftions propofed to them ; 
like the antient oracle at Delphi, or the authors of the Athenian oracle in the lafl age j allufions 
to which practice of theirs we {hall meet with frequently in Plato. But in this paffage he had 
occafion only to mention their other two employments, from which immediately accrued their 
gain.—S. 

x In Prodicus alfo were united the two chara&ers of orator and fophift: as Philoflratus (in 
Vit. Sophift.) confirms. That Socrates condescended to attend his !e£tures, and contracted an 
intimacy with him, we learn from feveral of Plato’s dialogues. The price paid by each oflirs 
auditors at thofe laft exhibitions of his, here mentioned, was 50 tyaxfxat, or il. 12s. 3 -Jd. See 
Plat, in Cratyl. p. 384. and Ariftot. Rhet. 1 . iii. c. 14.—S. 
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money. Whereas each of the others, whom I mentioned, has made more 
money of his wifdom, than any other, artificer 1 could ever earn from any 
art whatever : and prior to thefe Protagoras did the fame. 

Hip. You know nothing, Socrates, of what high advantages belong to 
our profeflion. If you knew but how great have been my own gains, you 
would be amazed. To give you only one inftance : Going upon a certain 
time to Sicily, where Protagoras then refided, high in reputation and reve¬ 
rend in years ; I, though at that time in age greatly his inferior, gained in a 
very fhort time more than a hundred and fifty minas 1 : nay, from one- 
place only, and that a very little one, Inycum, I took above twenty 3 . 
This when I brought home with me, and preiented to my father, it lbruck 
him and my other friends in the city with wonder and aftonifhment. 
To fay the truth, I am inclined to think, that not any two of the fophiffs, 
name which you pleafe, taken together, have acquired fo much money as 
myfelf. 

Soc. A fair and a notable evidence have you produced, Hippias, provino- 
not only your own wildom, but how wife the world, too, is become now- 
a-days; and what difference there is between the modern wifdom and the 
antient in point of excellence. For of thefe predeceffors-of yours there is 
reported great folly, according to your account of things + '. To Anaxagoras, 
for inftance, it is faid, happened the contrary of that lucky fate which befel 
you. For, when great wealth had been left him, he through negligence, 

' Axxc; Sn/Moufyo;. The reafon why Plato ufes this word, rather than Tryjixs;, his ufual term 
for artift, will appear in his dialogue named The Sophitl; where he debafes that profeflion below 
the rank of the meaneft artificer in any ufeful or honeft way.—S. 

a Equal to 484I. 7s. < 5 d. Englilh money.—S. 

3 Equal to 64 1 . Its. 8d. In all our calculations we have followed the ufual way of computing ;. 
in which an ounce of the filver coin of Athens is valued but at 5s. 2d. and the Attic tyaxjm is 
fuppofed equal to the Roman denarius; though, as Dr. Arbuthnot judicioufty obferves, there is 
reafon to think it was of greater value.—S. 

4 Ton yap vportfMv nspi Avafayopou. In our tranflation we have omitted this laft word; appre¬ 
hending it to have been at firft one of thofc, fo frequently of old written .on the margin of books 
by way of explication or illullration, and fo frequently, when thofe books came to be copied 
afterward, affumed into the text. For, if permitted to remain, it confounds or much difturbs the 
conftruftion ; and fo greatly puzzled the old tranflators, that they have feverally given this paflage 
four different meanings, all of them, compared with what follows, evidently fpoiling the fenfe. 
We (houid choofc, therefore, to read tbv yap fpiripm Tripi, xtytrai x. t. x.—S. 
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they fay, loft it all: fo filly was he with his wifdom. And of other antient 
fcges they relate ftories of the fame kind. A clear proof, I think, therefore, 
this which you exhibit, in what a wife age we live; and what difproportioa 
the wifdom of it bears to that of former times. Many too, I know, are 
agreed in this opinion, that a wife man ought, in the firft place, to be wife 
to himfclf. Now the ftatidard of this kind of wifdom is, it feems, he who can 
get the moft money. But fo much for this. And now tell me, as to your 
own gains, from which of the cities whither you have travelled did you col¬ 
lect the largeft fums ? Undoubtedly it mud have been from Sparta, whither 
you have gone the ofteneft. 

Hip. Not from thence, Socrates, by Jupiter. 

Soc. How fay you ? What, the leaft fum from thence ? 

Hip. Never any thing at all. 

Soc. It is a prodigy what yob relate : and I am amazed at it, Hippias. 
But tell me, as to that wifdom of yours, has it not the power to improve in 
virtuous excellence all your followers who are converfant with it, and will 
learn ? 

Hip. In the higheft degree, Socrates. 

Soc. Were you able then to improve the Tons of the Inycians, yet wanted 
fuch ability with regard to the fons of Sparta ? 

Hip. Far from it. 

Soc. The Sicilians then, I warrant, have a defire of virtuous improve¬ 
ment ; but the Spartans not fo. 

Hip. Strongly fo, Socrates, have the Spartans. 

Soc. Was their want of money then the reafon why they followed you not ? 

Hip. By no means; for of money they have plenty. 

Soc. What account then can be given in fuch a cafe as this, when they 
•were defirous of improvement, and in no want of money to purchafe it; and 
you able to furnifh them with the higheft degrees of it; why they did not 
fend you away loaded with riches ? What; certainly the reafon of it cannot 
.be this, that the Spartans can educate their fons in a better manner than you 
could educate them ? Or fhall we lay they can? and do you admit this to be 
true ? 

Hip. By no means in the world. 

Soc. Were you not able then to perfuade the young men at Sparta that, 

by 
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by the help of your converfetion, they might make greater advances in vir¬ 
tue than ever they could hope to do from the company and converfe of their 
fathers ? Or could you not perfuade thofe fathers that they would do better 
to commit the inftrudlion of their fons to your management, than to under¬ 
take that care themfelves, if they had any affectionate regard for their off¬ 
ering ? For it could not be that they envied their children the attainment 
of the higheft excellence in virtue. 

Hip. I have no fufpicion of their envying them fuch an attainment. 

Soc. Well now ; and Sparta is really governed by good laws. 

Hip. Who makes a doubt of it ? 

Soc. Very well; and in cities governed by good laws the higheft value 
is fet on virtue. 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. And how to teach virtue to others you know beft of all men. 

Hip. By much, Socrates. 

Soc. Now the man who knows beft how to teach and impart to others 
the art of horfemanfhip, of all countries in Greece would not fuch a man 
meet with moft honour, and acquire moft wealth, inTheffaly ', and where- 
ever elfe this art was cultivated moft ? 

Hip. It is probable he would. 

Soc. And will not the man who is capable of delivering the moft valuable 
inftruCtions with regard to virtue, meet with moft honour, and pick up moft 
money too, if he be that way inclined, in Sparta, and every other Grecian 
city governed by good laws ? - But in Sicily *, my friend, rather do you fup- 
pofe, or at Inycum ? Ought we, Hippias, to give credit to this r for, if you 
fey it, we muft believe. 

Hip. The truth is, Socrates, that the Spartans hold it facred } to make 

* Sec the beginning of Plato’s Mcno.—S. 

* The Sicilians were as infamous for luxury as the Spartans were illuftrious for virtue. Whence 
the Greek proverb, SixiAixn rponn^cti and the Latin, Sicula; dopes. —S. 

3 This facred authority, which the Spartans attributed to the laws of their country, was owing 
partly to the fan&ion given to thofe laws by the Delphian oracle; as appears from Xenophon’s 
fhort obfervations upon the Lacedaemonian polity } and partly to the fan&ion of an oath taken by 
their anccftors, through a ftratagem of Lycurgus, to maintain his laws inviolable : for which fee 
Plutarch’s life of that legiflator, towards the end—S. 
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no innovation in their laws; and to educate their youth ki no other way 
than what is agreeable to their antient ufeges 

Soe. How fay you? Do the Spartans hold it facred not to'do what is 
right, but to do the contrary ? 

Hip. I would not lay any fuch thing, not I, Socrates. 

Soc. Would not they do right then to educate their Ions in the better 
way, and not in the worfe ? 

Hip. It is true they would: but the laws do not permit them to have 
their youth educated by foreigners, or after a foreign mode’. For, be 
allured, if any foreigner ever acquired wealth at Sparta by teaching or in- 
ftrufting their youth, much more fo Ihould I; fince they take great pleafure 
in hearing my diifertations, and give me high encomiums : but in the affair 
of education, the law, as I faid, does not permit them the benefit of my ia- 
ftrudlions. 

Soc. The law, Hippias, do you fuppofe mifchievous to the public, or 
beneficial ? 

Hip. It is inffituted, I prefume, for the benefit of the public: but fome- 
times, where the frame of the law is bad, it proves a public mifchief. 

Soc. Well; but do not legiflators always frame the law with a view o# 
procuring for the public the greateft good ? and becaufe without law it were 
impoffible to live in a ftate of order and good government. 

Hip. Without doubt, they do. 

Soc. When thofe, therefore, who undertake the making laws fail of 
procuring good, they have miffed their end, and erred from good govern¬ 
ment and law. Or how fey you otherwife } 

Hip. Accurately fpeaking, Socrates, I muff: own the thing is fo ; but men 
are not ufed to affix fuch a meaning to the word law. 

* The manner of the Spartan education may be feen at large in Cragius de Repub. Laceckem. 
lib. iii.—-S. 

* The Spartans, above all people being attached to the antient conflitutiort of their government 
and laws, were extremely jealous of having a tafte introduced among them for foreign manners 
and fafhi ws; becaufe they were well aware, that by thefe means an cfTential change in their con- 
ftitution would gradually follow and take place. This jealoufy of theirs they carried to fuch a 
height, that they fuffered no foreigner, or perfon of foreign education, to take up his conllant 
refidence in Sparta; nor any of their own people to refute for any confiderable length of time in 
foreign countries.—S. 
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Soc. Do you fpcak of men who know what law means, or of men who 
want that knowledge? 

Hip. I ipeak of the bulk of mankind, the multitude, 

Soc. Are thefe fuch as know the truth of things, this multitude ? 

Hip. Certainly not. 

Soc. But thofe who have that knowledge, the wife, hold that which is 
more beneficial, to be in reality, and according to the truth of things, more a 
law to all men than what is lels beneficial. Do not you agree with them in 
this ? 

Hip. 1 agree that in reality fo it is. 

Soc. Is not the nature and the condition of every thing fuch as thofe hold 
k to be who are really knowing in the thing ? 

Hip. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Now to the Spartans, you fay, an education under you a foreigner, 
and after a foreign manner, would be more beneficial than to be educated 
after the manner of their own country. 

Hip. And I fay what is true. 

Soc. And that which is more beneficial is more a law. This you lay 
likewife, Hippias. 

Hip. I have admitted it fo to be. 

Soc. According, therefore, to your account, to have the fons of the Spar¬ 
tans educated under Hippias, is more agreeable to law; and their education 
under their fathers is more repugnant to law; fuppofing that from you they 
would receive advantages really greater. 

Hip. And lo indeed would they, Socrates. 

Soc. Now from hence it follows, that the Spartans violate the law in 
not making you prefects of money, and committing their fons to your care. 

Hip. Be it fo : for you feem to argue thus in my favour; and it is not 
my bufinefs to controvert your argument. 

Soc. Violators of the law then, my friend, we find thefe Spartans, and 
that in the moll: important article too; thefe, who are thought to be the 
greateft obfervers of it. But, in the name of the Gods, Hippias, of what kind 
are thofe dilfertations for which they give you thofe high encomiums ? and 
upon what topics do they take that great pleafure in hearing you harangue ? 
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No doubt, they mud be the fame in which you have fo much excellent 
knowledge; thofe which relate to the ftars and the phenomena of the Iky. 

Hip. They by no means endure to hear a word upon thefe fubjects *. 

Soc. But they take pleafure in hearing a ledture upon the fubjedt of 
geometry. 

Hip. Not at all: for many of the Spartans know not even the common 
rules of arithmetic ; nay, fcarcely, I may fay, how to reckon. 

Soe. They are far from enduring then to hear you difcourfe on the nature 
of numbers and accounts. 

Hip. Very far from that, by Jupiter. 

Soe. The lubjedts, then, I warrant you, are thofe upon which you are 
able to differt, divide, and diftinguilh, with the greatefl: accuracy of all mens 
concerning the power of letters and fyllables, of harmonies and rhythms 2 . 

Hip. What harmonies, or what letters, my good man, do they concern, 
themfelves about ? 

Soc. Well; what are the fubjedts, then, upon which they attend to you, 
with fo much pleafure to themfelves, and fo much commendation of you ? 
Tell me yourfelf, fince I cannot find it out. 

Hip. Concerning the genealogies, O Socrates, of the heroes and of men s 

* The polity of the Spartans was contrived with a view of making them a military people, 
for this reafon, the mechanical and neceflary arts were left to fervants and (laves; and fuch part 
only of the liberal kind was admitted amonglt them as contributed to military (kill, or fitted them’ 
for the toils and the (Iratagems of war. But philofophy and the fciences are faid to have been 
wholly excluded. Many paffages from the antients in proof of this are collected by the anno¬ 
tators on .Elian. Var. Hift. 1 . xii. c. 50. and by N 1 c. Craig, in his treatife before cited, 1 . iii. Per¬ 
haps, however, it was only fo in appearance. It may be worth whilt to examine and confider 
well what Plato (ays on this fubjedb in his Protagoras.—S. 

a The Spartans were not more remarkable for a contempt of grammar and mathematics, than, 
was Hippias for his (kill in thofe fciences, as appears from the (horter dialogue called by his name. 
This part of the Introduction, the third and laft, receives much grace from both thefe circum- 
ftances. For the mention of the fciences here in this manner, with a mixture of compliment and" 
humour, feems to arife naturally from the character of the perfon with whom Socrates is conver- 
fing, and from that of the people who are the prefent (abject of this part of their convcrfation.. 
Plato ufes fuch exquifite art in the ceconomy of his dialogues, that whatever is brought upon the 
carpet appears to fall in naturally: at the fame time that all the circumftances of it harmonize 
together; and every particular contributes to carry on his defigns, either the principal'or fubor- 
dinate ; being indeed purpofely introduced for the fake of thefe.—S. 
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concerning the migration of tribes, and fettling of colonies ; the antiquity 
and firft foundation of cities; in a word, concerning every thing in antient 
ftory, they hearken to me with the utmoft pleafure. So that I have been 
obliged to ftudy thofe things myfelr for their fakes, and to perfect myfelf in 
all that fort of knowledge. 

Soc. By Jupiter, Hippias, it was fortunate for you that the Spartans take 
no pleafure in hearing a man reckon up our archons from the time of 
Solon For, if they did, the perfecting yourfelf in fuch a catalogue would 
put you to no little trouble. 

Hip. Why fo, Socrates? Upon hearing fifty names repeated only once, 
I will undertake to remember them. 

Soc. It is true; but I did not confider that you had an excellent memory. 
So now I conceive the reafon why, in all probability, the Spartans are de¬ 
lighted with you : it is becaufe you know fuch a multitude of things, and 
are of the fame ufe to them that old women are to children, to entertain 
them with the recital of pretty fables and old {lories. 

Hip. And by Jupiter, Socrates, upon a manly fubjeft too, that of beauty in 
manners. For, difcourfing there lately of a complete rule of manners be¬ 
coming a young man, 1 gained much applaufe. And I take this opportu¬ 
nity to inform you, that 1 have a differtation upon this fubjeft extremely 
beautiful, finely framed in every refpedl, but particularly admirable for the 
choice of words’. The occafion, or way of introducing my difcourfe, is 

this 

' This was the xra of the Athenian greatnefs. For the lenity of Solon’s laws, the limitation 
which they gave to the formidable power of a perpetual fenate, and the popular liberty which they 
eflablifhed, produced in the people fuch a fpirit—the confequence always of lenity in the govern¬ 
ment, legal liberty, and a {hare of power—that Athens foon grew able to rival Sparta, and to be 
htr competitor for the chief fway and leading in the general affairs of Greece. Plato here, there¬ 
fore, intends a fine compliment to his country. That he could have no contrary view is evident} 
becaufe the archons, or chief magiftrates of Athens, had been elected annually, nine in number, 
eighty years before the archonfhip of Solon, when his laws were inftituted. Plato would not 
have bounded his lift of archons with the time of Solon, had his intention been to fotirizi the 
Athenian conftitution; as it may feem to fome, who imagine him in all things to be in jeft, and 
always fatirical.—S. 

1 The Sophifts were remarkably curious upon this head. The words which they affected t« 
ufe were the fmooth, the foft, and the delicate; the pompous, and the highly-compound; the 
fpleudid, the florid, the figurative and poetical; the quaint, and the uncommon; the antique^ 

and 
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this:—After the taking of Troy, Neoptolemus is fuppofed to a(k advice of 
Neftor, and to inquire of him, what courfe of life a young man ought to 
follow in order to acquire renown and glory. Upon this Neftor fpeaks, and 
lays down a great many excellent precepts concerning the beauty of manners 
and a well-regulated life. This ’ differtation I exhibited at Sparta ; aud 
three days hence am to exhibit the fame here at Athens, in the l'chool of 
Phidoftratus, together with feveral other pieces of mine worth the hearing. 
I do it at the requeft of Eudicus, the Ion of Apemantes. You will not fail, 
I hope, being prelent at it yourfelf, and bringing others with you to be of 
the audience, fuch as are capable judges of performances of this kind. 

Soc. We lhall do fo, Hippias ; if fo it pleafe God. But at prefent anfwer 
me a Ihort queftion relating to your dilfertation. For you have happily re¬ 
minded me. You mud know, my friend, that a certain perfon puzzled me 
lately in a converfation we had together J —after I had been inveighing againft 
fome things for their bafenefs and deformity, and praifing fome other things 
for their excellence and beauty-—by attacking me with thele queftions in a 
very infolent manner.—“ Whence came you, Socrates, laid he, to know 
what things are beautiful, and what are otherwife ? For can you tell me, 
now, what the beautiful is?” I, through the meannefs of my knowledge, 
found myfelf at a lofs, and had nothing to anfwer him with any propriety. 
So, quitting his company, I grew angry with myfelf, reproached myfelf, and 
threatened that, as loon as ever I could meet with any one of you wife men, 
-I would hear what he had to fay upon the fubjeft, and learn and ifudy it 
thoroughly ; and, that, done, would return to my queftipner, gnd battle the 
point with him over again. Now, therefore, as 1 faid, you are come hap- 

and obfolete; with many new ones of their own invention j all, in fliprt, which any way ferved 
to pleafe the fenfe, or amufe the fancy, without informing the uoderftanding. Initances of all 
which are recorded in the antient critics, and may be feeq colle£led, many of them by CrefoJUup 
in Theat. Rhet. 1 . iii. c. 23. As to the di&ioi) of Hippias in particnhir, it is reprefented by Max¬ 
imus Tyrius, c. 23. to have been empty and unmeaning, and his eloquence void of folidity. 

1 This boailed di/Tertation of Hippias was intitled T 'p*'i*9s* as we learn frorp Philoftrafus, in 
nvhofe time it appears to have been extant. The plan of manners whjqh it laid down, if we may 
conje&ure from the title, was taken from the chara£ters of the heroes in Homer’s Iliad, chiefly 
from that of Achilles, Hippias’s favourite. See the (hprter dialogue called by his name.—S. 

* This certain perfon was no other than the dianoetic part or power of the foul of Socrates: 
for it is this part which inveftigates truth, deriving its principles frpm in telle 61 .—rT. 
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pily for me. Give me ample information then accordingly concerning the 
nature of the beautiful itlelf: and endeavour to be as accurate as poffible in 
your anfwers to what I (hall alk you ; that I may not be confuted a fecond 
time, and defcrvedly again laughed at. For you underftand the queftion, no 
doubt, perfe&ly well. To you luch a piece of knowledge can be but a little 
one, amoiigft the multitude of thofe which you are mailer of. 

Hip. Little enough, by Jupiter, Socrates ; and fcarcely of any value at all. 

Soc. The more eafily then (hall I learn it; and not be confuted or puz¬ 
zled any more upon that point by any man. 

Hip. Not by any man. For otherwile Would my (kill be mean, and no¬ 
thing beyond vulgar attainment. 

Soc. It will be a brave thing, by Juno, Hippias, to get the better of the 
man, as you promife mfe we (hall. But (hall I be any obftaele to the vic¬ 
tory if 1 imitate his manner, and* after you have anfwered fome queftion of 
mine, make objections to your anfwer ; for the fake only of more thorough 
information from you ? for I have a tolerable (hare of experience in the prac¬ 
tice of making objections. If it be no difference therefore to you, I (hould 
be glad to have the part of an objector allowed me, in order to be made a 
better matter of the fubjeCt. 

Hip. Take the part of an objetftor, then : for, as I faid juft now, it is no 
very knotty point, that which you inquire about. I could teach you to an¬ 
fwer queftions much more difficult than this, in fuch a manner that none, 
(hould ever be able to refute you. 

Soc. O rare ! what good news you tell me ! But come, fince you bid me 
yourfelf, I will put myfelf in the place of my antagonift, try to be w'hat he 
is, to the bed of my power, and in his perifon begin to queftion you. Now, 
if he were of the audience, when you exhibited that diflertation which you 
talk of, concerning the beauty of manners, after he had heard it through, 
and you had done (peaking, this point rather than any other would be upper- 
moft in his mind to queftion you upon, this relating to the beautiful: for he 
has a certain habit of fo doing; and thus would he introduce it.—“ Efean 
ftranger ! I would alk you, whether it is not by having honefty that horteft 
men are honeft ?” Anfwer now, Hippias, as if he propofed the queftion. 

Hip. I (hall anfwer—It is by their having honefty. 

Soc. Is not this lome certain thing then, this honefty ? 
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Hip. Clearly fo. 

Soc. And is it not like wife by their having wifdom that wife men are 
wife ? and by having good in them that all good things are good ? 

.Hip. Without difpute. 

Soc. And are not thefe feme certain real things ' ? for they are not 
furely non-entities, by whofe intimate prefence with other things thofe 
things are what they are. 

Hip. Undoubtedly, real things. 

Soc. I alk you then, whether all things which are beautiful are not in 
like manner beautiful by their having beauty ? 

Hip. They are, by their having beauty. 

Soc. Some certain real thing, this beauty. 

.Hip. A real thing. But what is to come of all this ? 

Soc. Tell me now, friend {hanger, will he fay, what this thing is, this 
beauty, or the beautiful. 

Hip. Does not the propofer of this queftion defire to have it told him, 
what is beautiful ? 

Soc. I think not, Hippias: but to have it told him what the beautiful is. 

Hip. How does this differ from that ? 

Soc. Do you think there is no difference between them ? 

Hip. There is not any. 

Soc. You certainly know better. Obferve *, my good friend, what the 
queftion is. For he alks you, not what is beautiful, but what is the beauti¬ 
ful. 

Hip. I apprehend you, honeft friend. And to that queftion, What is the 
beautiful ? .1 £hall give an anfwer, fuch a one as can never be confuted. For 
be allured, Socrates, if the truth muft be told, a beautiful maiden is the thing 
beautiful. 

’ This is levelled againft thofe who maintained that mind and the objects of mind have no 
real being s attributing reality to nothing but that which they are able anpi( ra.iv teCcrOM, 

fays Plato, (Theaetet. p. 155.) “ to take fad hold of with their hands or, at lead, which is the 
obje£t of one or other of their fenfes.—S. 

a The Greek, as it is printed, is ifwi —o Spn. But the fenfe, as we apprehend, not admitting an 
adverfative adverb, the true reading probably is bfurt or b/icv — afyu, that is, “ Look clofe, or near 
for the Attic writers ufcd the word b/uv to fignify the fame with 1771/5. See Harpocrat. p. 130, 
iji.ed- Gtonov.—S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. An excellent anfwer, by the dog 1 , Hipplas ; and fuch a one as 
cannot fail of being applauded. Shall I then, in anfwering thus, have an- 
fwered the queflion afkcd me ? and that fo well as not to be refuted ? 

Hip. How fhould you be refuted, Socrates, in avowing that which is the 
opinion of all the world; and the truth of which all who hear you will 
atteil ? 

Soc. Be it fo then, by all means. But now, Hippias, let me alone to 
refume the queflion, with your anfwer to it, by myfelf. The man will 
interrogate me after this manner: “ Anfwer me, Socrates, and tell me, if 
there be any fuch thing as the beautiful itfelf *, to whofe prefence is owing 
the beauty of all thofe things which you call beautiful 3 r” Then (hall I an¬ 
fwer 

1 Plato has in his dialogues drawn the pi&ure of his hero with an exa&nefs fo minute, that he 
feems not to have omitted the lead peculiarity in the ordinary converfation of that great man. 
Of this we have here an inftance very remarkable. Socrates, it feems, in common difeourfe 
ufed frequently to fwcar by brute animals. The different reafons which have been affigned for 
his fo doing, and the various cenfures palled on him, may be fecn colie&ed by Menage in Not. 
ad Laert. p. 92, 93.; M. Mafiieu in the firft tome of Les Mem. de 1 ’Acad. des Infcript. & Belles 
Lett. p. 205. ; and by M. du Soul in Not. ad Lucian, vol. i. p. 556. ed. Hemfterhus. Thus much 
is evident, that the Cretans had a law or cultom, introduced amonglt them by Rhadamanthus, to 
ufe that very kind of oaths *, on purpofe to avoid naming on every trivial occafion the Gods in 
whom they believed. See the authors cited by Olearius in Not. ad Philoftrat. p. 257. n. 22. 
That the great Athenian philofopher followed in this the example of the old Cretan judge and 
lawgiver, is the opinion of Porphyry, in 1 . iii. dc Abftinent. § 16. and indeed is in the higheft 
degree probable j becaufc we find Socrates fwearing by the very fame fpecies of animals adjured 
commonly by the Cretans. The dog is named the molt frequently in the oaths of both ; probably 
becaufe domellic, and the moll frequently in fight when they were talking. See the Scholiaft on 
Ariftoph. Av. ver. 52 1. and Suidas in voce 'Pa$quav 0 iw$ opao 5.—S. 

* The Greek is, u rt tarivavro to xa?.cv. Among the Attic writers ei has often the force of an 
adverb of interrogation, fignifying “ whetherlike the Englilh particle “if.” This is one of the 
many idioms of our language, corrcfponding with thofe of the antient Attic Greek. But this idiom 
feems not to have been well known, or at leall not here obferved, by any of the tranflators : for 
they all interpret this part of the fentence in a conditional fenfe, making ei a conditional con¬ 
junction. Nor does it indeed appear to have been better known to thofe old transcribers of the 
original, from whefe copies are printed the editions we have of Plato. For their ignorance in this 
point feems to have occafioned thofe corruptions of the text taken notice of in the two following 
notes.—S. 

3 The whole fentence in the prefent editions (lands thus: Id; poi y Z 'Euxoarsf, curoHfivar rauTa 
TtavTa a xahet tjvai, ei n tariv avTo to «*>ov, tccvt av fix xa\a *, In the latter part of this fentence 
there is undoubtedly an omiffion; which we ought to fupply thus > AI ‘O tovt' av e»x xaAa, as we 

vol. hi. 3 e read 
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fwer him thus: “ A beautiful maiden is that beautiful, to whofc prefence 
thofe other things owe their beauty 

Hip. Well. And do you imagine, after this, that he will ever think of 
refuting you ? or attempt to prove your anfwer concerning the thing beauti¬ 
ful not a juft anfwer ? or, if he fhould attempt it, that he would not be 
ridiculous ? 

Soc. That he will attempt it, friend, I am well allured : but whether in 
fo doing he will be ridiculous, will appear in the attempt itfelf. However, 
I’ll tell you what he will fay. 

Hip. Tell me then. 

Soc. “ How pleafant you are, Socrates ! ” he will lay. “ Is not a beautiful 
mare then a thing beautiful? commended as fuch even by the divine 
oracle *What lhall we anfwer, Hippias ? Shall we not acknowledge, that 

a mare 

lead in the fentence following, where Socrates repeats the terms of the queftion : or rather, ft #. 
t A. the dative cafe having been ufed by Socrates juft before, when he ftated the queftion firft. — S. 

1 The Greek is printed thus : Eya fo fo tpu> bn e» TrapQtvog xxXx, xaxov tan fo’ o raur’ av uv xa\a- 
But the fenfe evidently requires us to expunge the word a before arapfaog, and to read on napOtvog 
xaXrt xaxcv ten , x. r. X. The author of this interpolation, no doubt, intended to make this fentence 
anfwer to the former ; and thus completed the feries of blunders, which arofe gradually from that 
ignorance of the Attic idiom, ufed in the former fentence, of which we accufed the tTanfcribers in 
note 2 , p. 393* This laft blunder has been the fource of another, a moft ridiculous one, made by 
Auguftinus Niphus in a Latin treatife De Pulchro. His intention, in the former part of that 
work, is to illuftrate the Greater Hippias of Plato. In purfuance of which he thinks it incum¬ 
bent on him, in the firft place, to prove the excellence of forae particular beauty, fuch as may beft 
-Chow, we prefume he means, the perfe&ion of the ideal pattern. For this purpofe, he politely 
and gallantly urges the following argument, manifeftly borrowed from the error complained of in 
this note ; 44 If the princcfs Joan of Arragon be beautiful without a fault, then there muft be fome- 
thing abfolutely beautiful in the nature of things : But none can deny the faultlefs beauty of the 
princefs Joan : Therefore, &c.” And in proof of this laft pofition,he gives us a long detail of the 
charms of that princefs j fuch as, befides the beauties of her mind and fweetnefs of her manners, 
ber golden locks, blue eyes, dimpled chin, &c. &c. &c. from head to foot.—S. 

a The oracle here meant is recorded at large by Jo. Tzetzes, chil. ix. cap. 291. of which only 
the following verfe relates to the prefent fubjeft— 

‘Intoi QpuMiaty Aaxecaipovtai rt ywcuxtg. 

The dames of Sparta and the mares of Thrace 

Excel amongft the females of their kind. 

Out of this the Grecians, with a little alteration, made a proverb, current amongft them, 


Irrsraa 
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a mare is beautiful likewife ? meaning a beautiful mare. For, indeed, how 
(liould we dare deny that a beautiful thing is beautiful ? 

Hip. True, Socrates. And no doubt the God rightly gave that com¬ 
mendation : for with us, too, there are mares exceedingly beautiful 1 . 

Soc. “ Very well now,” will he fay : “ but what, is not a beautiful lyre 
too a thing beautiful r” Shall we allow it, Hippias ? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. After this he will fay, (for with tolerable certainty I can guefs he 
will, from my knowledge of his charadter,) “ But what think you of a beau¬ 
tiful foup-pan, you fimpleton you ? is not that a thing beautiful then ?” 

Hip. Who is this man, Socrates ? I warrant, fome unmannerly and ill- 
bred fellow, to dare to mention things fo mean and contemptible, upon a 
fubjedt fo noble and fo refpedtable. 

Soc. Such is the man, Hippias ; not nice and delicate ; but a mean 
(habby fellow, without confideration or regard for aught except this, in 
every inquiry,—What is true ?—The man, however, mull have an anfwer: 
and in order to it, 1 thus premife—If the pan be made by a good workman, 

'Ifl-Trov 0£<rcraXt*«i', Aaxifai/xoviw re yuvaixet* 

A Spartan dame, and a Thefialian mare. 

See Barthius on Claudian, de 4to Conf. Hon. ad ver. 543. pag. 697. 

Hence it arofe in time, that the words of the oracle itfelf fuffered a change; and inftead of 
was fubftituted QstxeaKxat : with which alteration we find the oracle cited again by the 
fame Tzetzes, chil. x. c. 330. That the former word is the true reading, and the latter a cor¬ 
ruption, rather than the reverfe of this, is probable from the authority of a writer, the mofl antient 
of thofe who cite this oracle, Eufebius, in Prsep. Ev. 1 . v. c. xxvii. pag. 132. ed. R. Steph.—S. 

1 We learn from Plutarch, vol. ii. p. 303. that the people of Elis carried their mares into other 
countries to be covered. It is probable, therefore, that they encouraged only the female breed 
of that animal at home : efpecially if it be true, what Pliny and Servius write, that mares are better 
for a long race. See the annotators on Virgil, Georg, i. ver. 59. The Eleans were undoubtedly 
thus curious about the breed, on account of the chariot-races in the Olympic games; which were 
celebrated in their country, and from which they derived the advantage of being fuffered to enjoy a 
conftant peace, with liberty and honour— 

Et quas Elis opes ante pararat equis. 

Propert. 1. i. el. 8 . rer. 35. 

And by her mares, fo fleet in race to run, 

The wealth which Elis antiently had won.—S. 

3 £ 2 
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fmooth and round, and weli-baked ; like fome of our handfome foup-pa »3 
with two handles, thofe which hold fix coas ', exceedingly beautiful in 
truth; if he mean fuch a pan as thefe are, the pan mu ft muft be confefled 
beautiful. For how, indeed, could we deny that to be beautiful which has 
real beauty ? 

Hip. By no means, Socrates. 

Soc. “ Is not a beautiful foup-pan, then,” he will fay, “ a thing beautiful ? 
Anfwer.” 

Hip. Well then, Socrates, my opinion of the cafe is this: Even this veflel, 
if well and handfomely made, is a beautiful thing likewife. But nothing of 
this kind deferves to be mentioned as beautiful, when we are fpeakitig of a 
mare, and a maiden, or any other thing thus admirable for its beauty. 

Soc. So; now I apprehend you, Hippias. When the man alks fuch a 
queftion as that, we are thus, it lcems, to anfwer him :—“ Honeft man ! are 
you ignorant how it was faid well by Heraclitus, ‘ that the mod beautiful 
ape, in comparifon with the human 1 kind, is a creature far from beautiful?’ 
Juft fo, the tnoft beautiful foup-pan is a thing far from beautiful in compa¬ 
rifon with the maiden kind; as it is faid by Hippias the wife.” Is it not 
thus, Hippias, that we muft anfwer ? 

Hip. By all means, Socrates : your anfwer is perfe&ly right. 

Soc. Mind me now : for upon this, I am well allured, he will fay to me 
thus :—“ But fuppofe, Socrates, the maiden kind were to be fet in compa¬ 
rifon with the Goddefs kind ; would not the fame accident befall the maidens 
in that cafe, which happened to the foup-pans compared with them ? Would 


■ According to the accurate Dr. Arbuthnot’s computation, the Attic x™(> or xocr, was a mea- 
fure containing three quarts. So that the fine tureens here mentioned held 4; gallons_S. 

3 In the Greek we read ymt. But, that we might to read avOpuirmi yim, there is no 
occafion, we prefume, for any arguments to prove. It will fufficiently appear from what is quoted 
prefently after from the fame Heraclitus. For, however dark or myjlerious his writings might 
have been, as we are told they were, yet there is no reafon to think he wrote alfurdty. But the 
abfurdity was eafily committed by the tranferibers of Plato; who probably fometimes did not well 
underftand his meaning, certainly were not always very attentive to it. For we learn from thofe 
who are much converfant with antient manuferipts, that arflyaww often, and avOpaimvca fometimes, is 
written in this concife manner, dry. And no error is more common in the editions of Greek 
authors, than fuch as are occafioned by this very abbreviation.—S. 
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not the faireft maiden appear far from being beautiful ? Does not Hera¬ 
clitus further teach this very do&rine, which you yourfelf muft needs infer 
to be true that the wifetl of men, compared with a God, will appear an 
ape in wifdom and beauty and every other excellence 1 ?” Shall we own, 
Hippias, the faireft maiden far from beautiful, in comparifon with a Goddefs?- 

Hip. Who, Socrates, would prefume to call this in queftion • 

Soc. No fooner then (hall I have agreed with him in this, than he will 
laugh at me, and fay, “ Do you remember, Socrates, what queftion you was 
alked r”—“ I do,” I (hall tell him ; “ it was this : What kind of thing was 
the beautiful itfelf?”—“ When the queftion then,” he will fay, “ concerned 
the beautiful itfelf, your aufwer was concerning that which happens to be far 
frombeautiful, according to your own confeffion, as beautiful as it is.”—“ So 
it feems,” fhall I fay ? Or what other reply, my friend, do you advife me to 
make him ? 

Hip. I think, for my part, you muft reply in thofe very words. For 3 , 

when 

1 The Greek is thus printed, ov c to E 7 rayvr, and by all the tranflators interpreted after this man¬ 
ner: u That Heraclitus, whofe teftiniony you cite as ifthe word fxaprupa was tacitly underftood 
after esrayit. Whether this interpretation be agreeable to the words of Plato, or not; we fee it 
plainly repugnant to the matter of fa&: for it was not Hippias, but Socrates himfelf, who had 
juft before cited Heraclitus. Suppofing, however, that the writings of this philofopher were 
cited frequently by Hippias; and that poflibly, therefore, the meaning might be this : u He whofe 
teftimony you are ufed to cite*,” yet the alteration of the word ov into 'O AN will, we prefume, to 
every attentive and judicious reader, appear to make better fenfe and reafoning. For the laying of 
Heraclitus, which follows, as this philofopher inferred the truth of it, by analogy, from his com¬ 
parifon between apes and men, is no lefs a proper inference, in the fame way of reafoning, from 
what Hippias had juft before admitted to be his own meaning, and the amount of what lie had 
laid concerning the foup-pan compared with a beautiful maiden. Our learned readers will alfo ob- 
ferve the conftru<Slion to be much eafier, and more natural, when the fentcnce is read thus : H 
00 xa\ 'HpaxXEiTOs raorov touto Xtyciy 6 av co tnayyy .— S. 

1 In this quotation from Heraclitus every one will difeern the original of that thought in Mr. 
Pope’s Eflay on Man- 

Superior beings, when of late they faw 
A mortal man unfold all nature’s law, 

Admired filch wifdom in an earthly fhape, 

And (howed a Newton, as we fhow an ape.—S. 

3 We entirely agree with Monf. Maucroy, in afligning the following fentence to Hippias; 
though all the other tranflations, with the printed editions of the Greek, attribute it to Socrates. 

The 
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when he fays that the human kind compared with the divine is far from 
beautiful, without doubt he will have the truth on his fide. 

Soc. “But were I to have afked you at firft this queftion,” will he fay, 
* What is beautiful, and at the fame time far from beautiful ?’ and you 
were to have anfwered me in the manner you did ; would not you in that 
cafe have anfwered rightly ? And does the beautiful then itfelf, by which 
every other thing is ornamented, and looks beautiful, whenever this form of 
beauty lupervenes and inverts it, imparting thus the virtue of its prefence,— 
does this (till appear to you to be a maiden, or a mare, or a lyre?” 

Hip. Truly, Socrates, if this be the queftion which he afks, it is the eafieft 
thing imaginable to anfwer it; and to tell him what that beautiful thing is, 
by which other things are ornamented ; and which, by fupervening and in¬ 
verting them, makes them look beautiful. So that he muft be a very fimple 
fellow, and entirely a ftranger to things elegant and fine. For, if you only 
anfwer him thus, “ that the beautiful, which he inquires after, is nothing 
elfe than gold,” be will have no more to fay, nor attempt ever to refute 
fuch an anfwer. Becaufe none of us can be infenfible that, wherever gold 
be applied or fuperinduced, let the thing have looked ever fo vile and fordid 
before, yet then it will look beautiful, when it is inverted or ornamented 
with gold. 

Soc. You have no experience of the man, Hippias, how unyielding he is, 
and how hard in admitting any aflertion. 

Hip. What fignifies that, Socrates? He muft of neceflity admit what is 
rightly afferted ; or, in not admitting it, expofe himfelf to ridicule. 

Soc. And yet will he be fo far from admitting this anfwer, my friend, that 
he will treat me with open derifion, and fay to me, “ You that are fo puffed 
up with the opinion of your own lkill and knowledge, do you think Phidias 
was a bad workman ?” And I believe 1 fhall anfwer, that he was far from 
being fo. 

Hip. You will anfwer rightly, Socrates. 

Soc. Rightly, without difpute. But he, when I have agreed with him that 
Phidias was a good workman, will lay, “ Do you imagine, then, that Phidias 

The error feems to have arifen from want of obferring, that the particle mm in Plato has frequently 
the force of yap •, and that mm fa, though oftener mm put fa, anfwers to the Latin tmmvere .— S. 
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was ignorant of that which you call the beautiful ?”—“ To what purpofe do 
you alk this ?” I (hall fay.—“ Becaufe Minerva’s eyes,” will he reply, “Phidias 
made not of gold, nor yet the reft of her face ; nor the feet, nor the hands 
neither: though fhe would have looked handfomeft, it feems, had (he been 
a golden Goddefs : but he made thefe all of ivory *. It is evident that he 
committed this error through ignorance ; not knowing that gold it was 
which beautified all things, wherever it was applied.” When he talks after 
this manner, what anfwer ftiall we make him, Hippias ? 

Hip. There is no difficulty at all in the matter. We Ihall anfwer, “ Phi¬ 
dias was in the right; for things made of ivory are alfo, as I prefume, beau¬ 
tiful.” 

Soc. “ What was the reafon, then,” will he lay, “ why Phidias made not 
the pupil of the eyes out of ivory, but out of ftone rather r choofing for that 
purpofe fuch ftone as (in colour) moft refembled ivory. Is a beautiful 
ftone then a thing beautiful too ?” Shall we admit it fo to be, Hippias ? 

Hip. We will; in a place where the ftone is becoming. 

Soc. But, where it is unbecoming, Ihall I allow it to be unhandfome, or 
not ? 

Hip. Allow it; where the ftone becomes not the place. 

Soc. “ Well now ; and is it not the fame with ivory and gold, you wife 
man you ?” will he fay. “ Do not thefe, where they are becoming, make 
things appear handfome f but far otherwife where they are unbecoming ?” 
Shall we deny this, or acknowledge the man to be in the right ? 

Hip. We muft acknowledge this, that whatever is becoming to any 
thing makes it appear handfome. 

Soc. Upon this, he will fay thus: “ When that fine foup-pan, then, 
which we have been fpeaking of, is fet upon the ftove full of excellent foup % 

whether 

* All the other parts, not here mentioned, were of maflive gold: as we cot!e£l from Pliny’s Na¬ 
tural Hiftory, 1 . xxxvi. c. 6. compared with this place. For the Athenian Minerva was always 
painted or carved with martial habiliments. It became a Goddefs to have thefe made of gold. 
And with equal propriety, no doubt, did Phidias make of ivory the parts fuppofed to be left naked. 
The Olympian Jupiter, and this admirable (latue, the Gze of which far exceeded the human, were 
efleemed the capital works of that great mailer. See Plin. Hid. Nat. 1 . xxxiv. c. 8. The Mi¬ 
nerva ftood in the Ilap 0 fvwv, or temple of that Goddefs, at Athens.— S. 

1 The fine compound foups of the Athenians, to prevent fpoiling the contexture of fome of the 

ingredients. 
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whether is a golden fpoon the moft becoming and proper for it, or a fyca- 
more fpoon ?” 

Hip. Hercules! what a ftrange fort of man, Socrates, is he whom you 
are talking of! Will you not tell me who he is ? 

Soc. Should I tell you his name, you would not know him. 

Hip. But I know already that he is fome ignorant filly fellow. 

Soc. He is a very troublefome queftioner indeed, Ilippias. But, how¬ 
ever, what {hall we anfwer ? Which of the two fpoons {hall we fay is moft 
becoming and proper for the foup and for the pan ? Is it not clearly the 
{ycamore 1 fpoon ? For this gives a better fcent and flavour to the foup ; and 
at the fame time, my friend, it would not break the pan, and fpill the foup, 
and put out the fire, and, when the guefts were come prepared for feafting, 
rob them of an excellent difli. But all thefe mifehiefs would be done by that 
golden fpoon. We muft, I think, therefore, anfwer, that the fycamore 
fpoon is more becoming and proper in this cafe than the golden fpoon : 
unlefs you fay otherwife. 

Hip. Well, Socrates; more becoming and proper be it then : but, for 

ingredients, and confounding the order of others, were, many of them, ferved up to table in the 
very ftewing-pans in which they were made. See Ariftoph. Eq. ad. iv. fee. i.; Athenxus, 1 . ix. 
p. 406. *, and Cafaubon. in A then. p. 693. For this reafon, that elegant people was very curious 
about the beauty of thefe pans or difhes. The matter of them feems to have been a kind of porce¬ 
lain, and the form not unlike our tureens. If the curiofity of any of our readers (hould lead 
them to inquire into the compofition of thefe foups, they may fatisfy it in fome meafure by looking 
into Athenaeus and Apicius Cselius, I.v. c. 3-—S. 

1 In the Greek cwtivn. But that we ought to read jrt/iwtyuwt, there is great reafon to fufped. 
For the wood of the fig-tree was found fo unfit a material in the making any domeftic utenfils, 
&c. that the Grecians in common fpeech metaphorically called whatever was ufelefs, <rvxmv y a fig- 
tree thing , this or that. Upon which account Horace gives that wood the epithet of “ inutile 1 . i. 
fat. 8. Whereas the wood of the fycamorc-tree, trvxapuvoit is by Theophrafius faid to be &Acv 
vrpof iroiXa xpv&iijiov, Hift. Plant. 1 . iv. c. 2. Not to infill on the extreme bitternefs of fig-tree wood 
to the taftej and the offenfivenefs of its fmoke, when burning, beyond that of any other tree : 
(fee Plutarch, vol. ii. p.684.) qualities -which feem to indicate the fcent and flavour of it not 
to be very agreeable. The alteration of this word is eafily accounted for. The cruxa/xivos, or 
cuxonopos, being the fame with the cuxn Atyuirna, it is probable that the Alexandiinn Platonifls, to 
illuftrate the word <ruxafxivrt y wrote in the margin of their books auxivn: which afterwards the more 
eafily took place of the other, becaufe the fig-tree was well known to be the moft common of any 
tree in Attica.—S. 

my 
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my part, I would not hold difcourfe with a fellow who afked fuch fort of 
queftions. 

Soc. Right, my dear friend. For it would not be becoming or proper 
for you to be befpattered with fuch vile dirty words, fo finely drefled 1 as 
you are from top to toe, and fo illuftrious for wifdom through all Greece. 
But for me—it is nothing to dirty * myfelf againft the man. Give me my 
lelfon, therefore, what I am to fay ; and anfwer in my name. For the man 
now will fay thus: “ If the fycamore fpoon then be more becoming and 
proper than the golden one, mud it not be handfomer ?” 

Hip. Yes. Since the proper and becoming, Socrates, you have granted 
to be handfomer than the improper and unbecoming. 

Soc. What, Hippias; and Ihall we grant him too, that the fycamore 
fpoon has more beauty in it than the golden fpoon ? 

Hip. Shall 1 tell you, Socrates, what you fhall fay the beautiful is, fo as 
to prevent him from all further cavilling and difputing ? 

Soc. By all means : but not before you tell me whether of the two 
fpoons we have been talking of is the mod beautiful, as well as the mod 
proper and becoming. 

Hip. Well then ; if it plcafes you, anfwer him, “It is that made of the 
fycamore tree.” 

Soc. Now fay what you was juft going to fay. For this anfwer, in 
which I pronounce gold to be the beautiful, will be refuted ; and gold will be 
demonftrated, I find, not to be at all more beautiful than fycamore wood. 
But what, fay you, is the beautiful now ? 

Hip. I will tell you. For when you afk me, “ What is the beautiful ?” 
you would have me, I perceive, give you for anfwer fomething which fhall 
never, in any place, or to any perfbn, appear otherwife than beautiful. 

Soc. By all means, Hippias. And now you apprehend me perfefily 
well. But obierve what T fay : Be allured, that if any man fhall be able to 

' The fine drefs in which Hippias appeared at the Olympic games, is related by Plato in the 
lefltr dialogue of his name ; and more at large by Apuleius, Florid. 1 . ii. iEIian alfo tells us, that 
the on i ary atiire of that fophift, whenever he appeared abroad, was of a fcarlet colour, fuch as 
in thofc days peculiarly belonged to pet Tons of high dignity. Var. Hid. 1 . xii, c. 32—S. 

1 Meaning, that he was accuftomed to fubmit his fancies and paffions to the fevere difeipline 
and ro. gh 'reatment of his higher print iple.—S. 
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controvert our new anfwer, I Ihall vow never more to praife any thing for 
its beauty. Now in the name of the Gods proceed, and tell it me without 
delay. 

Hip. I fay then, that always, and to every perfon, and in every place it 
will appear the molt beautiful, lovely, and defirable thing in the world, to 
be rich, healthy, honoured by his country, to arrive at a good old age, to 
give his parents an honourable burial, and at length to have the laft offices 
performed for himfelf honourably and magnificently by his own iffue. 

Soc. O brave! O rare ! How admirable, how great, and how worthy of 
yourfelf, Hippias, is the fpeech you have now fpoken ! By Juno, I receive 
with much pleafure that hearty willingnefs of yours to give me all the affift- 
ance in your power. But we reach not the point yet. for now will the 
man laugh at us more than ever, you may be allured. 

Hip. An ill-timed laugh, Socrates. For in laughing, when he has nothing 
to objefl, he will in reality laugh only at himfelf; and be the ridicule of all 
who happen to be prefent. 

Soc. Perhaps fo. But perhaps, alfo, as foon as 1 have thus anfwered, 
I ffiall be in danger, if I prophely aright, of fomething belides the being 
laught at. 

Hip. What befides ? 

Soc. That, if he happens to have a cane in his hand, unlefs I run away 
and efcape him, he will aim fome very ferious llrokes at me. 

Hip. How fay you ? What, is the man fome mailer of yours then ? for, 
otherwife, would he not be punilhed for the injury done you ? Or, is there no 
jullice in your city ? but the citizens are permitted to affault and beat one 
another injurioufly. 

Soc. By no means are they permitted to do any fuch thing. 

Hip. Will he not, therefore, be condemned to puniffiment, as having beaten 
you injurioufly ? 

Soc. 1 Ihould think he would not, Hippias; not having beaten me injurL- 
oufly if I had made him fuch an anfwer; but very defervedly, as it feems to me. 

Hip. It feems fo then to me, Socrates ; if you are of that opinion yourfelf. 

Soc. Shall I tell you, why, in my own opinion, I Ihould have deferved a 
beating, if I had fo anfwered ?—Will you condemn me too without trying the 
caufe ? or will you hear what I have to fay ? 
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Hip. It would be a hard cafe indeed, Socrates, fliould I deny you a hearing. 
Bi t what have you to fay then ? 

Soc. I will tell you ; but in the fame way as I talked with you juft now, 
aftuming his cbarader, whilft you perfoliate me. I fliall do this, to avoid 
treating you in your own perfon with fuch language as he will uie in repri¬ 
manding me, with harlh and out-of-the-way terms. For I allure you that 
he will fay thus:—“ Tell me, Socrates ; think you not that you deferve a 
beating, for having fung that pompous 11 rain, fo foreign to the defign of 
the mulic; fpoiling thus the harmony, and wandering wide of the point 
propofed to you ?”—“ How fo?” I lhall a(k him.—“How ?” he will reply : 
“ can you not remember that I alked you concerning the beautiful itfelf, 
that which makes every thing beautiful, wherever it comes and imparts the 
virtue of its prefence ; whether it communicates it to Hone or wood, to man 
or God, to a&ions and manners, or to any part of fcience. Beauty itfelf, 
man, I alk you what it is: and I can no more beat into your head what 
I fay, than if you were a Hone lying by my fide, nay a mill-ftone too, with¬ 
out ears or brains.” Now, Hippias, would not you be angry with me, if I, 
frightened with this reprimand, Ihould fay to him thus :—“ Why, Hippias 
laid, this was the beautiful; and I alked him, juft as you alk me, what was 
beautiful to all perfons, and at all times.”—What fay you ? will you not be 
angry if I tell him thus ? 

Hip. That which 1 defcribed, Socrates, is beautiful, I am very pofitive, in 
the eyes of all men 

Soc. “And always will it befo?” he will lay : “ for the beautiful itfelf 
mull be always beautiful.” 

Hip. To be fure. 

Soc. “ And always was it fo in former times ? ” he will fay. 

Hip. It always was fo. 

Soc. “ What ? and to Achilles too,” he will fay, “ did the Elean 
ftranger affirm it was a beautiful and defirable thing to furvive his progeni¬ 
tors ? and that it was the fame to his grandfather oEacus, and the reft 

* At the end of this fentcnce, in the Greek, are added the words *ai %»£«. Thefe we have 
omitted to tranflate*, on a prefumption that they were at firft but a marginal various reading of 
the words which follow, nai tarai, fpoken by Socrates. For the difference between real and 
apparent beauty falls not under confideration in this part of the argument.—S. 

3 F 2 of 
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of thofe who were the progeny of the Gods ? nay, that it was fo even to the 
Gods themlelves ?” 

Hip. What a fellow is this ! Away with him 1 ! Such queftions as thefe 
are profane, and improper to be alked. 

Soc. But is it not much more profane for any man, when thefe queftions 
are alked him, to anfwer in the affirmative, and to maintain fuch propofitions? 

Hip. Perhaps it is. 

Soc. “ Perhaps then you are this man,” will he fay, “ who affirm it to be a 
thing always, and to every perfon, beautiful and defirable, to be buried by his 
dependents, and to bury his parents. Was not Hercules one of thefe very 
perfons ? and thofe whom we juft now mentioned, are not they alfo to be 
included in the number?” 

Hip. But I did not affirm it W'as fo to the Gods. 

Soc. Nor to the heroes, I prefume. 

Hip. Not to fuch as were children of the Gods. 

Soc. But to fuch only as were not fo. 

Hip. Right. 

Soc. Amongft the number of heroes then, it feems, according to your 
account, to Tantalus, and Dardanus, and Zethus, it would have been a fad 
thing, a horrible profanation of deity, to fuppofe it, and a fatal blow to their 
own honour; but to Pelops, and others born of men like him, it was a 
glorious thing, beautiful and defirable. 

Hip. So I think it to be. 

Soc. “You think this then to be true, the contrary of which you main¬ 
tained juft now,” will he fay, “ that to lurvive their anceftors, and to be buried 

1 The Greek is, / 3 a**’ e; (xaxzfixv. Various explications of this proverb are given us- by 
'^’imseus, (in Lexic. Platonic.) Hefychius, Suidas, and others. But to us none of them are fatis- 
faftory. with his ufual acuteneCs and fagacity, was the firff, fo far as we know, who 

ifeovered the mod pTvhaWe origin of it: though with his ufual Socratic modefty he only fays, 
It feems to befo; and after the accounts ufually given of it, offers his own, which is this: that 
the particular fpot of ground, where a great part of the Perfian forces periihed in the battle of 
Marathon, a deep marih in which they funk and were overwhelmed, being, as he obferves from 
Paufanias, called M xxapiat, the Grecians ufed this proverbial fpeech by way of deteffation, when 
they curfed any man, “Throw him into Macaria ! n the place where our detefted enemies lie 
periihed. See Erafm. Adag. chi!, ii. cent. i. n. 98. Schottus gives the fame interpretation, in 
the very words of Erafmus; but, like many other learned commentators, without acknowledging 
his author, Schol. in Zenobium, p. 42.—S. 

by 
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by their defendants, is, in fome cafes 1 , and to fome perfons J , a dishonour¬ 
able and a horrible thing : nay more, it fecms not poffible that fuch a thing 
fhould be, or ever become, beautiful and defirable to all. So that this which 
you now huld to be the beautiful, happens to be in the fame cafe with thole 
your former favourites, the maiden and the gold ; fometimes it is beautiful, 
and fometimes otherwife : but a circumftance ftill more ridiculous attends this; 
it is beautiful only to fome perfons, whilft to others it is quite the contrary. 
And not yet,” will he fay, “ not all this day long, are you able, Socrates, 
to anfvver the queftion which you were alked,—What the beautiful is.” In 
terms fuch as thefe will he reproach me juftly, (hould I anfwer him as you 
directed me. Much after the manner, Hippias, which I have now reprefented 
to you, proceed the converfcions ufually held between the man and me. But 
now and then, as if in pity t< my ignorance and want of learning, he pro- 
pofes to me himfelf fome par: cular matter of inquiry; and alks me whe¬ 
ther I think fuch or fuch a tl ' ng to be the beautiful; or whatever elfe be the 
general fubjedt of the quef .'.on which he has been pleafed to put to me, or 
upon which the converfation happens at that time to turn. 

Hip. How mean you, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will explain my meaning to y ou by an infiance in the prefent fub¬ 
jedt.—“ Friend Socrates,” fays he, “ let us have done with aifputing in tliia. 
•way : give me no more anfwers of this fort; for they are very filly, and 
eafily confuted. But confider new, whether the beautiful be fomething of 
this kind ; fuch as in our difpute juft now we touched upon, when we faid 
that gold, where it was proper and becoming, was beautiful ; but otherwife, 
where it was improper and unbecoming: and that the beauty of all other things 
depended on the fame principle; that is, they were beautiful only where 
they were becoming. Now this very thing, the proper and becoming, 
eflential propriety and decorum itfclf, fee whether this may not happen to 
be the beautiful.” Now, for my part, I am ufed to give my aficnt, in fuch 
matters, to every thing propofed to me. For I find in myfelf nothing to 
objedf. But what think you of it ? are you of opinion that the becoming is 
the beautiful ? 

Hip. Entirely am I, Socrates, of that opinion. 

a That i?, to the heroes,—S. 

Soc.. 


* Meaning the cafe of Achilles.—S. 
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Soc. Let us confider it, however; for fear we fhould be guilty of fome 
miftake in this point. 

Hip. I agree we ought fo to do. 

Soc. Obferve then. That which we call the becoming, is it not either 
fomething whofe prefence, wherever it comes, gives all things a beautiful 
appearance; or fomething which gives them the reality of beauty ; or fome¬ 
thing which beftows both ', and caufes them not only to appear beautiful, 
but really fo to be ? 

Hip. I think it mull be one or other of thefe. 

Soc. Whether of thefe then is the becoming ? Is it that which only 
gives a beautiful appearance ? as a man whofe body is of a deformed make, 
when he has put on clothes or fhoes which fit him, looks handfomer than he 
really is. Now, if the becoming caufes every thing to look handfomer than it 
really is, the becoming muft then be a kind of fraud or impofition with regard 
to beauty, and cannot be that which we are in fearch of, Hippias. For we 
were inquiring what that was by which all beautiful things are beautiful. 
As *, if we were alked what that was, by which all great things are great, 
we fhould anfwer, “ it was by furpaffing other things of the fame kind 1 2 3 .” 
For thus it is, that all things are great: and though they may not all appear 
great to us, yet, in as much as they furpafs others, great of neceffity they muft 
be. So is it, we fay, with the beautiful; it muft be fomething by which 
things are beautiful, whether they appear to be fo or not. Now this cannot 
be the becoming: for the becoming caufes things to appear more beautiful 
than they really are, according to your account of it; concealing the truth 

1 A moft egregious and grofs blunder has corrupted the Greek text in this place; where we 
read ovtititpa: in (lead of which we ought to read afxfortpa: as will appear clearly in the courfe 
of the argument. Yet, grofs as the b'under is, all the tranflators have given into it.—S. 

2 In the Greek wc read ucrxtp u xavra ra / urycc^a tan (ctya\a y r« vxtptx,o'jn. Stephens in 1 is 
Annotations fays, he had rather the word « was omitted. Parallel places might be found in Plato, 
to juftify in fome meafurc the expreflion as it Hands. But were it neceflary to make any alter¬ 
ation, we fliould make no doubt of fuppofing the error lay in the lad words; nor fcruple to lead 
them thus, to vxtptxov TI. For, in the fcntencc prefently after, where this limilitude as to the 
manner of defining) is applied, Plato ufes the fame way of exprefling himtelf, thus: coxa <fccfj.it 
taxi to KaXcv, w xaXa xavaa fan,— TI av in j.—S. 

3 Magnitude itfclfy as we have fiiown in the Notes on the Parmenides, is, according to Plato, 
he canfe of inwfu'tuhncy to all things.—T. 

of 
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of things, and not fu (Turing this ever to appear. But that which caufes 
them to be really beautiful, as I juft now laid, whether they appear to be fo 
or not, this it is our buiinefs to find out, and declare the nature of it : for this 
it is which is the fiibje£t of our fearch, if we are fearching for the beautiful. 

Hip. But the becoming, Socrates, caul’es things both to be, and to ap¬ 
pear beautiful, by virtue of its prefence. 

Soc. If fo, then it is impoffible for things really beautiful to appear other- 
wife ; inafmuch as there is prefent with them the caule of beautiful appear¬ 
ance. 

Hip. Admit it impoffible. 

Soc. Shall we admit this then, Hippias, that all laws, and rules of action, 
manners, or behaviour, truly beautiful, are beautiful in common eftimation, 
and appear fo always to all men ? Or fhall we not rather fay quite the re- 
verfe, that men are ignorant of their beauty, and that above all things thefe 
are the fubjedts of controverfy and contention, not only private but public, 
not only between man and man, but between different communities and civil 
Bates 1 ? 

1 For a full explication of this paflage we refer our readers to Plato's Firft Alcibiades, Vol. I. 
But more particularly we recommend to their perufal, upon this occafion, a converfation 
between Socrates and Hippias, related by Xenophon in his Memoirs of Socrates: becaufe it 
confirms the truth of many circumftances in this dialogue j and, in particular, not only proves that 
Plato drew the character of Iiippias fuch as it really was, but that he attributed to Socrates thofe 
fentiments which were truly his. Xenophon introduces it thus, with his ufual fimplicity: 
“ I remember Socrates upon a certain time holding difeourfe with Hippias of Elis concerning the 
rule or ftandard of right. The occafion of it was this : Hippias, on his arrival at Athens, where 
be had not been for a long time before, happened to meet Socrates, at a time when he wa6 in 
conference with fome other perfons,” &c. 7'hc whole converfation is too long to be here in- 
ferted. But the following paflage in it agrees with and illuftrates this of Plato now before us. 
It follows a boaft: made by Hippias, that concerning the rule, by which to judge of right and 
wrong, he had fome new things to deliver, which it was impoflible for Socrates or any other per- 
fon ever to controvert. Nw twv 'Hpav, e£»j, /xeya teyet$ ayaQov lupr^vjat, tt mautrorvat fxtv oi S'lKaarai xj* 
yJ,n<pi{outvoi. Trat/Tovrai Pol 7ro\trat wept ruv XtHaiuv avTt\tyovT£( re hcci atvTjJixoyi/Te; kou (TTartaZovTZSj irxu~ 
eovTai y at noteis &a?tpo/xevat irtpi t uv Jimcuuv nat 7rote/xou(rai. “ By Juno (faid Socrates), the difeovery 
which you taik of having made, will be of great fervice to the world, if it will put an end to all 
diverfity of opinions amongft the judges concerning what is agreeable to juftice: if there fhall be 
no more controverfics, nor fuits at law, nor fa6tious among the citizens concerning what is right 
and what is wrong •, nor any more differences or wars between the cities, occafloned by thofe very 
queftions. ,> Hevcp. A7ro(xvriix. —S. 


Hjbv 
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Hip. Thus indeed rather, Socrates, that in thole points men are ignorant 
of the beautiful. 

Soc. But this would not be the cafe if thofe beautiful things had the appear¬ 
ance of beauty, added to the reality : and this appearance would they have, 
if the becoming were the beautiful, and caufed things, as you fay it does, both 
to be and to appear beautiful, bellowing on them real and apparent beauty 
at the fame time. Hence it follows, that if the becoming lhould be that by 
which things are made truly beautiful, then the becoming mull be the beau¬ 
tiful which we are in fearch of, not that by which things are only made 
beautiful in appearance. But if the becoming lhould be that by which 
things are made beautiful only in appearance, it cannot be the beautiful 
which we are in fearch of; for this bellows the reality of beauty. Nor is 
it in the power of the fame thing to caufe the appearance and the reality, 
both, not only in the cafe of beauty, but neither in any other inrtance what¬ 
ever. Let us choofe now, whether of thefe two we lhall take for the be¬ 
coming, that which caufes the appearance of beauty, or that which caufes 
the reality. 

Hip. The becoming, Socrates, 1 take it, mull be that which caufes the 
appearance. 

Soc. Fie upon it, Hippias! Our difeovery of the beautiful is fled away, 
and hath efcaped us. For the becoming has turned out to be a thing difFereut 
from the beautiful. 

Hip. So it feems ; and very unaccountably too. 

Soc. But however, my friend, we mull not give it up for loll. I have 
Hill fume hope left, that the nature of the beautiful may come forth into 
light, and Ihow itfelf. 

Hip. With great clearnefs, Socrates, beyond doubt: for it is by no means 
difficult to find. 1 am pofitive that, if I were to go alide for a little while, 
and confider by myfelf, I lhould deferibe it to you with an accuracy beyond 
that of any thing ever lb accurate. 

Soc. Ah ! talk not, Hippias, in fo high a tone. You fee what trouble it 
has given us already ; and I fear left it lhould grow angry with us, and run 
away ftdl further than before. But I taik idly : for you, I pretume, will eafily 
find it out, when you come to be alone. Yet, in the name oi the Gods, I 
conjure you, make the difeovery while l am with you : and, if it be agree¬ 
able 
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able to you, admit me, as you did before, your companion in the fearch. If 
we find it together, it will be bed of all: and, if we mifs it in this way of 
joint inquiry, 1 fhall be contented, I hope, with my difappointment, and you 
will depart and find better fuccefs without any difficulty. Befides, if we now 
find it, I fhall not, you know, be troublefome afterwards, teafing you to tell 
me what was the event of that inquiry by yourfelf, and what was the great 
difeovery which you had made. Now therefore confider, if you think this 
to be the beautiful. I fay then, that it is. But pray oblerve, and give me 
all your attention, for fear I fhould fay any thing foolifh, or foreign to the 
purpofe. Let this then be in our account the beautiful, that which is ufeful. 
I was induced to think it might be fo by thefe confiderations. Beautiful, we 
fay, are eyes; not thole which look as if they had not the faculty of fight; 
but fuch as appear to have that faculty ftrong, and to be, ufeful for the pur¬ 
pofe of feeing. Do we not ? 

Hip. We do. 

Soc. And the whole body alfo, do we not call it beautiful with a view to 
its utility ; one for the race, another for wreftling ? So further, through all 
the animal kind, as a beautiful horfe, cock, and quail: in the fame manner 
all forts of domeftic utenlils, and all the conveniencies for carriage abroad, be 
they land vehicles, or fhips and barges for the fea ; inftruments of mufic like- 
wife, with the tools and inftruments fubfervient to the other arts : to thefe 
you may pleafe to add moral rules and laws. Every thing almoft of any of 
thefe kinds we call beautiful upon the lame account; refpe&ing the end for 
which it was born, or framed, or inftituted. In whatever way it be ufeful, 
to whatever purpofe, and upon whatever occafion ; agreeably to thefe cir- 
cumftances we pronounce it beautiful. But that which is in every refpe£t ufe- 
lefs, we declare totally void of beauty. Are not you of this opinion, Hippias ? 

Hip. I am. 

Soc. We are right, therefore, now in faying, that above all things the 
ufeful proves to be the beautiful. 

Hip. Moll certainly right, Socrates. 

Soc. Now that which is able to operate or effe£l any thing, is it riot ufe¬ 
ful fo far as it has power, and is able ? But that which is powerlefs and un¬ 
able, is it not ufelcls ? 
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Hip. Without doubt. 

Soc. Power then is beautiful', and want of power is the contrary. 

Hip. Quite right. And many things there are, Socrates, which evince 
the truth of this conclufion : but particularly it holds good in politics. For 
the having ability in public affairs, and power in the flate of which we are 
members, is of all things the moll beautiful: and want of fuch power, with a 
total defedl of any fuch ability, has of all things the meaneft afpedh 

Soc. You fay well. In the name of the Gods then, Hippias, does it not 
follow from all this, that fkill and knowledge are of all things the moft 
beautiful, and want of them the contrary ? 

Hip. Ay, what think you of this, Socrates 1 ? 

Soc. Softly, my dear friend : for I am under fome fears about the recli- 
tude of our prefent conclufions. 

Hip. What are you afraid of, Socrates ? For the bufinefs of our inquiry 
is now in a fair way, and goes on as we could wifh. 

Soc. I would it were fo. But let you and I conlider together upon this 
point. Could any man execute a work, of which he has neither knowledge 
nor any other kind of abilities for the performance ? 

Hip. By no means. For how Ihould a man do that, for the doing of 
which he has no abilities ? 

Soc. Thofe people then who do wrong, and who err in the execution of 
any thing, without erroneous or wrong intention, would they ever have 
done or executed things wrong, had they not been able to do or execute them 
in that manner ? 

Hip. Clearly they would not. 

Soc. But the able are able through their abilities : for it is not inability 
which any way enables them. 

Hip. Certainly not. 

Soc. And all who do any thing are able to do what they do. 

Hip. True. 

* Hippias is much flattered, and highly elevated, by this whole defcription of the beautiful now 
drawn j prefuming himfelf interefted deeply in it, on account of his fuppofed political abilities, 
bis various knowledge, and that fkill in arts, as well the mechanic as the polite, for which he is 
celebrated in the Lefler Hippias.—S. 

Soc, 
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Soc. And all men do many more wrong things than right; and commit 
errors fn m their infancy, without intending to do wrong, or to err. 

IIip. The fad is fo. 

Soc. Well then : thofe abilities, and thofe means or inftruments, which 
help and are ufeful in the doing or executing any thing wrong, whether 
fliall we fay they are beautiful? or are they not rather far from being fo? 

Hip. F ar from it, in my opinion, Socrates. 

Soc. The able and ufeful, therefore, Hippias, in our opinion, it feems, no 
longer is the beautiful. 

Hip. Still it is fo, Socrates, if it has power to do what is right, or is ufe¬ 
ful to a good purpofe. 

Soc. That account is then rejeded, that the able and ufeful fimply and 
abfolutely is the beautiful. But the thought, Hippias, which our mind la¬ 
boured with, and wanted to exprefs, was this, that the ufeful and able for 
the producing of any good, that is the beautiful. 

Hip. This indeed feems to be the cafe. 

Soc. But the thing thus deferibed is the profitable. Is it not ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. From hence then is derived the beauty of bodies, the beauty of moral 
precepts, of knowledge and wifdom, and of all thofe things juft now enume¬ 
rated ; they are beautiful, becaufe profitable. 

Hip. Evidently fo. 

Soc. The profitable, therefore, Hippias, ftiould feem to be our beautiful. 

Hip. Beyond all doubt, Socrates. 

Soc. But the profitable is that which effedts or produces good. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. And the efficient is no other thing than the caufe. Is it ? 

Hip. Nothing elfe. 

Soc. The caufe of good, therefore, is the beautiful. 

Hip. Right. 

Soc. Now the caufe, Hippias, is a thing different from that which it 
caufes. For the caufe can by no means be the caufe of itfelf. Confider it 
thus : Did not the caufe appear to be the efficient ? 

Hip. Clearly. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And by the efficient no other thing is effeCled than that which is 
produced or generated ; but this is not the efficient itfelf. 

Hip. You arc in the right. 

Soc. Is not that then which is produced or generated one thing* and the 
efficient a thing different ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. The caufe, therefore, is not the caufe of itfelf; but of that which 
is generated or produced by it. 

Hip. Without doubt. 

Soc. If the beautiful be then the caufe of good, good itfelf mod be pro¬ 
duced or generated by the beautiful. And for this reafon, it fhould feem, 
we cultivate and ffudy prudence, and every other fair virtue, becaufe their 
production and their iffue are well worth our ffudy and our care, as being good 
itfelf. Thus are we likely to find from our inquiries, that the beautiful, as- 
it ftands related to good, has the nature of a kind of father. 

Hip. The very cafe, Socrates. You are perfectly right in what you lay. 

Soc. Am I not right alfo in this, that neither is the father the fon, nor is- 
the foil the father ? 

Hrp. Right in that alfo. 

Soc. Nor is the caufe the production, nor the production, on the other 
hand, the caufe. 

Hip. Very right. 

Soc. By Jupiter then, my friend, neither is the beautiful good, nor is the 
good beautiful. Do you think it is poffible it fhould be fo r Is it coufiffent 
with what we have faid, and are agreed in ? 

Hip. By Jupiter, I think not. 

Soc. Would this opinion pleafe us then, and fhould we ehoofe to abide by 
it, that the beautiful is not good, nor the good beautiful ? 

Hip. By Jupiter, no; it would not pleafe me at all. 

Soc. Well faid by Jupiter, Hippias: and me it pleafes the leaft of 

any 

1 As the fubje& of this dialogue is, as we have obferved in the Introdu&ion to it*, the beauty 
which fubfifts in foul, and as fuch beauty is confubfiftent with the good which alfo fubfifts in the 
foul, hence it follows, that every thing which is beautiful in the foul is good, and every thing 

there 
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any of thofe defcriptions or accounts which we have hitherto given of the 
beautiful. 

Hip. So I perceive. 

Soc. That definition of it, therefore, which we thought juft now the moft 
excellent of all, that the profitable, the ufeful and able to produce fome good 
or other, was that beautiful, is in danger of lofing all its credit with us ; and 
of appearing, if poftible, more ridiculous than our former accounts of it, 
where we reckoned the maiden to be the beautiful, or any other particular 
whofe defeat we have before difeovered. 

Hip. It feems fi>, indeed. 

Soc. And for my own part, Hippias, I fee no way where to turn myfelf 
any more, but am abfolutely at a lofs. Have you any thing to fay ? 

Hip. Not at prefent. But, as I faid juft now, after a little confidering 
I am certain I fhall find it out. 

Soc. But 1 fear, fo extreme is my defire of knowing it, chat 1 (hall not 
be able to wait your time. Befides, I have juft met with, as I imagine, a 
fair kind of opening to the difeovery. For confider that which gives us- 
delight and joy, (I fpeak not of all kinds of pleafure, but of that only which 
arifes in us through the hearing and the fight,) whether we (hould not call 
this the beautiful. And how, indeed, could we difpute it 1 ? feeing that 
it is the beautiful of our own lpccies, Hippias, with the fight of whom we 
are fo delighted : that we take pleafure in viewing all beautiful works of' 
the loom or needle; and whatever is well painted, carved, or moulded.- 
It is the fame with the hearing: for well-meafured founds and all mufical 
harmony, the beauties of profaic compofition alfo, with pretty fables and 
well-framed ftories, have the like effeift upon us, to be agreeable, to be 


there which is good is beautiful. This reciprocation, however, does not take place between the 
gcod , the ineffable principle of things, ami the beautiful itfelf, the fource of every kind of beauty : 
for the former is fupereflential, but the latter is an intelligible idea. See the fixth book of the Re¬ 
public, and p. 516 of the Additional Notes on the Firfl Alcibiades. The affertion of Mr. Syden¬ 
ham, therefore, in his note on this part, is very erroneous, u that, according to Socrates and 
Plato, the fovereign beauty is the fource of «//good.’*—T. 

1 In the Greek we read thus, riwj n ap av ayuvi^oi/xtOa But, fince we know of no precedent 
in Plato for the ufe of two interrogativos in this manner, that is, without the conjun&ion » (or) 
between them; we fuppofe it ought to be read either rias TAP av ayMi&ixrta', or HPOZ n TAP' 
m- t. A. “ To what purpofe fliould we contend about it ? y — S. 
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delightful, and to charm. Were we to give, therefore, that petulant and 
faucy fellow this anfwer —“ Noble fir, the beautiful is that which gives us 
pleafure through the hearing, and through the fight,” do you think, we fhould 
hot-refrain his infolence ? 

Hip. For my part, Socrates, I think the nature of the beautiful now truly 
well explained. 

Soc. But what (hall we fay of the beauty of manners, and of laws, 
Hippias? Shall we fay it gives us pleafure through the hearing, or through 
the fight ? or is it to be ranked under fome other kind ? 

Hip. Perhaps the man may not think of this. 

Soc. By the Dog, Hippias, but that man would, of whom I (land in awe 
the mod of all men ; and before whom I (hould be mod afhamed if I trifled, 
and pretended to utter fomething of great importance, when in reality I 
talked idly, and fpoke nothing tb the purpofe. 

Hip. Who is he? 

Soc. Socrates, the fon of Sophronifcus ; who would no more differ me to 
throw out fuch random fpeeches, or fo readily decide on points which I had 
not thoroughly fifted, than he w'ould allow me to talk of things which I am 
ignorant of, as if I knew them. 

Hip. Why, really, I mud own, that to me myfelf, fince you have darted 
the obfervation, the beauty of laws feems referable to another kind. 

Soc. Softly, Hippias. For, though we have fallen into frefli difficulties, 
equal to our former ones, about the nature of the beautiful, we are in a fair 
way, I think, of extricating ourfelves out of them. 

Hip. How fo, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will tell you how the matter appears to me : whether or no there 
be any thing material in what I fay, you will confider. The beauty then of 
Jaws and of manners, I imagine, may podibly be found not altogether abs- 
tradled from that kind of lenfation which arifes in the foul through the 
fenfes of hearing and of fight. But let us abide awhile by this definition, 
that “ what gives us pleafure through thefe fenfes is the beautiful,” with¬ 
out bringing the beauty of laws the lead into quedion. Suppofe then, that 
eiiji.r the man of whom I am fpeaking, or any other, fhould interrogate us 
after this manner: “ For what realon, Hippias and Socrates, have you 

Separated from the pleafant in general that fpecies of it in which you fay 

conlids 
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confiffs the beautiful; denying the character of beautiful to thofe fpecies of 
pleafure win :h belong to the other fenfes, to the pleafures of tafle, the joys of 
Venus, and all others of the fame clafs? Do you refufe them the character 
of plealant alfo, and maintain that no pleafure neither is to be found in thefe 
fenfations, or in any thing befide feeing and hearing ?” Now, Hippias, what 
fhall we fay to this? 

Hip. By all means, Socrates, we mud allow pleafure to be found alfo in 
theie fenfations ; a pleafure very exquifite. 

Soc. “ Since thefe fenfations then afford pleafure,” will he fay,. “ no Ids 
than thofe others, why do you deprive them of the name of beautiful, and rob' 
them of their proper fhare of beauty 1 ?” “ Becaufe there is no one who would 
not laugh at us,” we fhall anfwer, “ were we to call eating a beautiful, thing, 
inftead of a pleafant; or the fmelling fweet odours, were we to fay, not that 
it v. as pleafant, but that it w'as beautiful. Above all, in amorous enjoy¬ 
ments, all the world would contend, there was the higheft degree of the. 
fweet and pleafant; but that whoever was engaged in them fhoiild take care 
not to be feen, the a£t of love being far from agreeable to the fight, or beau¬ 
tiful.” Now, Hippias, when we have thus anfwered, he may reply, per¬ 
haps, in this manner“ I apprehend perfectly well the reafbn why you 
have always been afhamed to call thefe pleafures beautiful; it is becaufe they 
feem not fo to men. But the queftion which 1 afked you was not. What 
feemed beautiful to the multitude; but. What was- fo in reality.” Then 
fhall we anfwer, I prefume, only by repeating our laft hypothecs, that 
“ we ourfelvcs give the name of beautiful to that part only of the pleafant 
which arifeth in us by means of our fight and hearing.” But have you any 
thing to fay which may be of fervice to our argument ? Shall we anfwer 
aught befides, Hippias ? 

Hip. To what he has faid, Socrates, it is unneceflary to make any fur¬ 
ther anfwer. 

Soc. “ Very well now,” will he fay. “ If the pleafant then, arifing through 
the fight and hearing, be the beautiful, whatever portion of the pleafant hap- 

’ This fentcnce is ill pointed by H. Stephens in two places: in the firft of which, at leaft, we 
think it was done with delign; fo as to give us this conftru&ion:— u What ? Do you deprive ,’* 
&c. That learned editor was fond of doing the fame in many other fentences; and particularly 
in one, a little before this, he has in the margin propofed the like alteration.—S. 
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pens not to be this, it is clear it cannot be the beautiful.” Shall we admit 
this ? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. “ Is that portion of the pleafant then,” he will fay, “ which arifes 
through the fight, the fame with that which arifes through the fight and 
hearing ? Or is that which arifes through the hearing, the fame with that 
which arifes through the hearing and the fight ?” “ That which arifeth in 

us through either of thofe fenfes alone, and not through the other,” we Ihall 
anfwer, “ is by no means the fame with that which arifes through them both. 
For this feems to be the import of your queftion. But our meaning was, 
that each of thefe fpecies of the pleafant was, by itfelf feparately, the beau¬ 
tiful ; and that they were alfo, both of them together, the fame beautiful.” 
Should we not anfwer fo ? 

Hip. By all means. 

Soc. “ Does any fpecies of the pleafant then,” he will fay, “ differ from 
any other, whatever it be, fo far as it is pleafant ? Obferve ; I afk you not if 
one pleafure is greater or lefs than another, or whether it is more or lefs a 
pleafure : but whether there is any difference between the pleafures in this 
refpeit, that one of them is pleafure, the other not pleafure.” In our opi¬ 
nion there is no difference between them, of this kind. Is there any ? 

Hip. I agree with you, there is not any. 

Soc. “ For fome other reafon, therefore,” he will fay it is, “ than becaufe 
they are pleafures, that you have feleeted thefe fpecies of pleafure from the 
reft, and given them the preference. You have difcerned that there is 
fbmething or other in them by which they differ from the reft; with a view 
to which difference you diftinguifh them by the epithet of beautiful. Now 
the pleafure which arifeth in us through the fenfe of feeing, deriveth not its 
beauty from any thing peculiarly belonging to that fenfe '. For, if this were 
the caufe of its being beautiful, that other pleafure which arifes through the 
hearing never would be beautiful, as not partaking of that which is peculiar 
to the fenfe of feeing.” “ You are in the right,” Ihall we fay ? 

Hip. We will. 

1 That is, not from colour, or from figure ; but from the due degree and proper difpofition of 
the colours; or from the jull lize, fit arrangement and proport.on of the parts; in a word, from 
meafure, harmony, and order.—S. 
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Soc. “ So neither, on the other hand, does the pleafure produced in u$ 
through the fenfe of hearing derive its beauty from any circumftance vvhich 
peculiarly attends the hearing *. For, in that cafe, the pleafure produced 
through feeing would not be beautiful, as not partaking qf that which is 
peculiar to the fenfe of hearing 1 Shall yvp ajjqw, Hippias, that the man 
is in the right when he fays this ? 

Hip. Allow it. 

Soc. “ But both thefe plcafures now are beautiful, you fay.” For fo we 
fay : do we not ? 

Hip. We do. 

Soc. “ There is fomething in them, therefore, the fame jn both, to which 
they owe their beauty, a beauty common to them both. There is fome¬ 
thing, I fay, which they have belonging to them both in common, and alfo 
in particular to each. For otherwife they would not, both and each of them, 
be beautiful.” Anfwer now, as if you were fpeaking to him. 

Hip. I anfwer then, that, in my opinion 3 , you give a true account of 
the matter. 

Soc. Should there be any circumflance, therefore, attending on both thefe 
pleafures of the fight and hearing taken together; yet if the fame circum- 

1 That is, not from found, but from its juft degree and proper tone; from the concord of 
founds and their orderly fucceflion; from thofe numbers and proportions by which found is mea- 
fured.—S. 

* The Greek of this paflage is thus printed, whom tit y« 2 'i* axovt ifrovtt. So, in the fpeech of 
Socrates, immediately preceding, where the reafoning is the fame, only the terms inverted, yvc 
read whom ir» yt ?»’ o\tcof tfovn. In both paflages the fenfe is thus very lame. Stephens propofes 
this reading, whom tan yt m. t. X. which is found, he fays, in fome old manufeript. But the fenfe 
is very little amended by this alteration. Cornarius, whether from that manufeript in the Haflen- 
ftein library which he was favoured with the ufe of, or from his own fagacity, has recovered a 
part, at leaft, of the true reading; thus, ovk ou<rqt tu yt h. r. x. For, that we ought to read ouk ovaa, 
there can be no doubt; the argumentation (hows it fufficiently : but this amendment may, 
we imagine, be improved by reading ouk qu<t<x nyt 3i* axo >if (and in the former paflage 2i’ ovjraj) 
Jjdovw.-—-S* 

* In the edition of Plato by Stephens we read the Greek of this pafTige thus, tnoi iWt w; 
Atyei; and by a marginal note we find, that it was fo printed by defign. But the edit-ons of Aldus 
and of Walder give us the lalt word, Xeyns, which is certainly right: for, in reading xey«, Hipp : as 
is made to fpeak of the man, not to him, contrary to the intention of Plato exprefled in the pre¬ 
ceding fen tenet.—-S. 
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fiance attend not on each taken feparately; or fhould any attend on each 
feparately 1 , yet not on both together; they cannot derive their beauty from 
this circumftance. 

Hip. How is it poflible, Socrates, that any circumftance whatever, which 
attends on neither of them, fhould ever attend on both ? 

Soc. Do you think this impoftible? 

Hip. I muft be quite ignorant, I own, in things of this fort; as I am quite 
unufed to fuch kind of difputes. 

Soc. You jeft, Hippias. But I am in danger, perhaps, of fancying that I 
fee fomething, fo circumftauced, as you aver to be impoftible. 

Hip. You are in no danger of any fuch fancy, Socrates; but are pleafed to 
look afquint purpofely : that is all. 

Soc. Many things, I aflure you, of that kind appear to me very evident. 
But I give no credit to them ; becaufe they are not evident to you, who have 
raifed a larger fortune than any man living, by the profeflion of philofophy; 
and becaufe they appear only to me, who have never in that way earned a 
farthing. I have fome fufpicion, however, that pofiibly you are not in earned 
with me, but defign to impofe upon me : fo many things of that kind do I 
perceive fo plainly. 

Hip. No one will know better than yourfelf, Socrates, whether I am in 
earned: with you or not, if you will but begin and tell me, what thofe things 
are which you perceive fo plainly. You will foon fee that you talk idly. For 
you will never find a circumftance attending us both together, which attends 
feparately neither you nor me. 

Soc. How fay you, Hippias ? But perhaps you have reafon on your fide, 
and I may not apprehend it. Let me, therefore, explain to you my meaning 
more diftintftly. To me then it appears, that fome circumftance of being, 
which attends not my individual perfon, nor yours, fomething which belongs 
neither to me, nor to you, may yet pofiibly belong to both of us, and attend 
both our perfons taken together : and, on the other hand *, that certain cir- 

cumftances 

1 In the Greek text, after this firft part of the fentence, E» apa ti airrat at ilcvai aptfortpat xrrov- 
Satnv, iuatipa Si pu i, there is a manifeft omiflion of the following words, 3 Imt ipa pin, aptfortpat Si 
pin, as will appear afterwards, where Socrates refers to this very fentence.-—S. 

-* The Greek of this paflage is thus printed; irr pa S’ an, a anfnipm TrirmSapu) mat, tatna ov3t- 
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cumftances of being, not attending us both taken together, may attend each 
of our feparate and fmgle perfons. 

Hip. You tell me of prodigies ftill greater, I think, now Socrates, than 
thofe which you told me of juft before. For confider : if both of us are honeft, 
man, muft not each of us be honeft ? or, fuppofing each of us dilhoneft, muft 
we not both be fo ? If both are found and well, is not each alfo ? Or, fhould 
each of us now be tired of any thing *, or come off ill in fome combat be¬ 
tween us, or be amazed and confounded, or be affedted any other way, 
would not both of us be in the fame plight ? To go further; in cafe that 
we had, both of us, images of ourfelves made of gold, or filver, or ivory ; or 
that both of us, if you will give me leave to lay it, were generous, or wife» 
or honourable ; did both of us happen to be old or young ; or to be poffeffed 
of any other human quality ; or to be in any condition whatever incident to 
human life ; muft not each of us be, of abfolute neceflity, that very fame 
kind of man, and in thofe very fame circumftances ? 

Soc, Beyond all doubt. 

Hip. But you, Socrates, with your companions and fellow difputantsj 
confider not things univerfally, or in the whole. Thus you take the beau- 

•t tfov rival »a«»v. By winch tlie fenfe of this part of the fentence is made exa£Uy the fame with 
that of the former part. But the words irtp* S' au plainly indicate, that fomething different is 
intended. And what this precifely is, will appear in the beginning of page 4*1 ; where this fen¬ 
tence of Socrates is repeated in other words, and ridiculed by Hippias. In conformity with 
which undoubted meaning of this paffage, we are obliged to make an alteration here in the Greek 
text, and to read it thus, It tpa S’ aw, a MH xfiporifot irtTrottiapEv iivai , ravra 'EKATEPON mra* 
batov.—S. 

' Inftead of ai1, we prefume that we ought here to read vvv, asoppofed to 0H7U1 tvpoTt/xir at the 
end of the fentence.—S. 

1 Whoever has any tafte for humour cannot fail of obferving the drollery with which Hippias 
is here made to confefs in what condition he finds himfelf; tired of the converfation upon a fub- 
je£l, the tendency of which he is ignorant of, confuted over and over, and at length quite puz¬ 
zled with a feeming paradox. His fly infinuation alfo here, that Socrates was in the fame condition 
with himf-lf; and his other, juft before, that Socrates reafoned unfairly, like himfelf and his bro¬ 
ther fophifts ; thefc ftrokes of humour will be obvious to all who are acquainted with Plato's artful 
and humorous way of writing. But thofe who have a delicacy of tafte to difeern the feveTal 
kinds of humour, will have an additional pleafure in diftinguilhing the coarfe farcafms and buf¬ 
foon manner of Hippias, both in this fpeech and before in page 402, from the genteel and fine 
raillery always ufed by Socrates.—S. 
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tiful and chop it into pieces : and every thing in nature, which happens to 
be the fubjeft of your difcourfe, you ferve in the fame manner, fpLitting and 
dividing it 1 . Hence you are unacquainted with the greatnefs of things’, 

with 

1 It was the manner of Socrates in convention, whatever was the fubjeft of it, to afeend to 
the cofifideration of the thing in general •, to divide it into its feveral fpeeies ; and to diltinguilh 
each fpeeies from the reft by fome peculiar chara&er, in order to come at the definite and precife 
nature of the veTy thing in queftion. —S. 

* All things in nature, diftinguifhed into their feveral kinds, general and fpecific, arc, according 
'Ho the 'Platonic dddrine, the unfolding of univerfal form and beauty. That this principle, which 
every where bounds every part of nature, may appear in a brighter light; that oppofite principle, 
infinitude or the infinite, is here exhibited to view: and amongft the various reprefentations 
given of it by the antient phyfiologifts, that of Anaxagoras is fingled out from the reft; probably 
for this reafon, becaufe it affords the ftrongeft contraft: the infinite, according to his doftrine, 
being, if the exprefiion may be allowed jus, infinite the moft of all; or, as Simplicius ftyles it, 
anttpaxit amipev , infinitely infinite. A Nummary account of which may be neceflary to a full com- 
prehenfion of the paflage before us.—Down to the time of Anaxagoras, all the philofophers 
agreed in the do&rine of one infinite, material, principle of things. This was held by Pythagoras 
and fiis fo'lowers to be nothing elfe than a common fubjeft-matter of the four elements, or 
primary forms of nature : from the various combinations of which four, in various proportions, 
are made all other natural bodies. By the difciples of Anaximander it was fuppofed to have 
!form, though indiftinft and indeterminate ; ouc of which all contrarieties arofe through fepara- 
tion. Others imagined the infinite'to have fome determinate and difiinft form : and thefe again 
■were divided. For fome, at the head of whom was Thales, thought it a watery fluid, or moifturc, 
deplete with'the feeds of all things ; every thing being produced from fome feminal principle by 
evolution and dilation, through the a&ion of the moift fluid. In the opinion of others, of Anaxi- 
-fnertes and his fchool, it was a kind of air; from the rarefa<S!ion and condenfation of which were 
produced other great and uniform kinds of body throughout the univerfe, by mixture making the 
lefler the compofite. Such were the moft antient accounts of the material caufe of things, and 
their origin out of the one infinite. But Anaxagoras ftruck out a new road to the knowledge of 
mature. For, denying the origin of tilings from any infinite one, whether determinate or indeter¬ 
minate, formed or unformed ; denying the exiftence of any primary or elementary bodies; deny¬ 
ing all eflential change in nature, even any alteration in any thing, except fuch as arofe from 
local motion, or the (hifting of parts from one body to another ; he taught, that the corpufcula, 
or component parts of things, were always what they are at'prefent: for that the forms of nature, 
innumerable in their kinds, were compofed of fimilar and homogeneous parts. Further be taught 
that each of thefe minute bodies, though homogeneous with that whole of which it was a part, 
'was itfelf compofed of parts diffimiiar and heterogeneous, infinite in number; there being no 
bounds in nature to minutenefs : that thefe heterogeneous bodies, infinitely minute, were of all 
kinds; fo that all things, in fome meafure, were together every where; and each of thofe cor- 
pufcula, apparently fo uniform, contained all the various principles of things; that the predo- 
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with bodies of infinite magnitude, through the natural continuity of being. 
And now fo much are you a ftranger to the vaftuefs of this view of the 
univerfe, as to imagine that any thing, whether being or circumftance of 
being, can poflibly belong to both thole pleafures which we are fpeaking of, 
taken together, yet not belong to each of them; or, on the other hand, 
may belong to each, without belonging to both. So void of thought and 

minancc of fome one of thefe principles, that is, the quantity of it exceeding that of the reft, 
conftituted the nature of each minute body ; fitting it alfo for union with bodies homogeneous to 
it, that is, with other bodies, where the fame principle was predominant: that, all things being in 
perpetual motion, which firft began, ami is continued on by a&ive mind, difpofing all things; 
the predominance of each principle was continually flu&uating and changing; the deftru&ion of 
the prefent predominance was the diflolution of each temporary boing; and a new predominance;, 
that of fome other principle, was the generation of what we call a new being. For inftance; 
whereas every drop of water contains aerial particles within it ; as foon as thefe begin to predo¬ 
minate in any watery drop, it rifts in air; and, receiving there an increafe of the aerial principle, 
by degrees becomes united to the air. So, air refines into fire, and thickens into water, through 
the overpowering of the one or the other of thefe neighbour principles, with which i f ever had 
maintained a fecret correfpondence. So the earthy particles, accumulated in the water, produce 
mud, by degrees hardening into earth; thence into various mineral bodies, (tones, and metals, 
according to the kind of earth predominant in each place through motion. Thefe again crumble 
into common earth : fr-.m which all the various vegetable beings arife in like manner, nourUhed 
and incrcafed by the accumulation of particles homogeneous; and into which they fall, and arc 
difiolved again, through the decay and diminution of thofe particles, whofe fuperior number and 
ftrength to refift others of a different kind had before conftituted the being. In the fame manner 
all the parts of animals, whether mufcular, membranous, bony, or any other, receive nourifhment, 
or admit decay, by addition or fubtra&ion of homogeneous particles. It will be eafy for a 
thinking mind to purfue nature acting in this method, according to Anaxagoras, through aft 
things. The principles of things.are thus made infinite, not only in number and minutenefs; but 
there being alfo a continuity of bfxoiofXEpuai, or homogeneous particles, a<py <rvnx'Zcuzvai y through 
the univerfe, every o/xoto/xipia., that is, every kind of things, is a natural body, infinite in magnitude, 
and infinitely divifible into fuch parts as are wholly agreeing in their kind. Simplicius, in his 
commentary on the Phyfics of Ariftotle, to which ineftimable magazine of antient phyfiology we 
are indcbti d for the chief part of this note, draws the fame conclufion : his words are thefe : sx rut 
tipwivuv 7 rpoxtipov (ruwotiVj im f< wav ex w«vto; exxpivtTai, xai navra ev iratriv t<rnv , ou fxovov to wav*?»Xa 
xai £*a<mv, ou ra Trte.Qu /x ovov ax>a xai ru /xeyeOe i, aTTfipaxtf airtipov etrrat “ From the account nr>w 
given it is eafy to conceive, that if every thing is made out of every thing by reparation, and all 
things are in <.11, not only the univerfe, but every kind of things therein, is infinitely infinite, not 
only in the number of its parts, but alfo in magnitude.” See Ariftot. Phyfic. l. i. c. 4. and 1 . ift. 
c. 4. Simplic. Com. fol. 6 , and 105. b. 106. a.—S. 
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confide ration, fo fimple, and fo narrow-minded are you and your compa-* 
nions. 

Soc. Such is the lot of our condition, Hippias. It is not what a man 
will, fays the common proverb, but what he can. However, you are always 
kind in alfifting us with your inftruftions. For but juft now, before you 
had taught me better, how fimple my mind was, and how narrow my way 
of thinking, 1 {hall give you ftill a plainer proof, by telling you what were 
my thoughts upon the prefent fubjefl:—if you will give me leave. 

Hip. You will tell them to one who knows them already, Socrates. 
For I am well acquainted with the different ways of thinking, and know 
the minds of all who philofophize. Notwithftanding, if it will give plea- 
fure to yourfelf, you may tell me. 

Soc. To me, I confefs, it will. You mu ft know then, my friend, that I 
was fo foolilh, till I had received from you better information, as to imagine 
of myfelf and you, that each of us was one pcrfon ; and that this, which each 
of us was, both of us were not, as not being one, but two perfons.—Such a 
fimpleton was 1!—But from you have I now learnt, that if both of us are 
two perfons, each of us alfo by neceffity is two; and that, if each of us be 
but one, it follows by thb fame neceffity, that both of us are no more. For, 
by reafon of the continuity of being, according to Hippias, it is impoffible 
it fhould be otherwife ; each of us being of neceffity whatever both of us 
are, and both whatever each '. And now, perfuaded by you to believe thefe 
things, here I fit me down and reft contented. But firft inform me, Hip¬ 
pias, whether we are one perfon, you and I together; or whether you are 
two perfons, and I two perfons. 

Hip. What mean you, Socrates ? 

Soc. The very thing which I fay. For I am afraid of entering with you 
into a further difcuffion of the fubjetft, becaufe you fall into a paffion 
with me, whenever you fay any thing which you take to be important. 

3 The words of Anaxagoras, as cited by Simplicius, pag. 106. b. really favour fuch a conclufion. 
For he exprefsly fays, that his fyltem of the continuity of being included ra Train nai t«j ifrt, every 
thing which any being had, or fuffered : that is, in fcholaftic language, all the properties and 
accidents of being ; or, in common fpeech, the condition and circumftances of things; which, as 
he tells us, infeparably follow and attend their fcveral natures.—S. 
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To venture for once, however; tell me—Is not each of us one ? and is not 
the being one a circumftance attendant upon our being ? 

Hip. Without doubt. 

Soc. If each of us then be one, each of us muft be alfo odd. Or think 
you that one is not an odd number ? 

Hip. I think it is. 

Soc. Are we odd both together then, notwithftanding that we are two ? 

Hip. That is abfurd, Socrates. 

Soc. But both together, we are even. Is it not to ? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. Now, becaufe both of us together we are even, does it follow from 
thence that each of us fingly too is even ? 

Hip. Certainly not. 

Soc. There is not, therefore, fuch an abfolute neceflity, as you faid juft 
now there was, that, whatever both of us were, each Ihould be the fame; 
and that, whatever each of us was, the fame muft we be both. 

Hip. Not in fuch cafes as thefe, I acknowledge; but ftill it holds true in 
fuch as I enumerated before. 

Soc. That fuffices, Hippias. I am contented with this acknowledgment, 
that it appears to be fo in fome cafes, but in others otherwife. For, if you 
remember from whence the prefent difpute arofe, I faid, that the pleafures 
of fight and hearing could not derive their beauty from any circumftance 
which attended on each, yet not on both ; neither from any which attended 
on both, yet not on each: but that the beauty of them was derived from 
fomething which they had belonging to both of them in common, and in 
particular to each. And this I faid, becaufe you had admitted the beauty of 
them both together, and of each feparately. From which I drew this con- 
fequence, that they were indebted for their beauty to fome being, whofe 
prefence ftill followed and attended on them both; and not to fuch as fell 
fhort of either. And I continue ftill in the fame mind. But anfwer me* as 
if we were now beginning this laft inquiry afreth. Pleafure through the 
fight and pleafure through the hearing, then, being fuppofed beautiful, both 
of them and each; tell me, does not the caufe of their beauty follow 
and attend on both of them taken together, and upon each alfo confidered 
feparate ? 
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Hip. Without doubt. 

Soc. Is it then becaufe they are pleafures, both and each of them, that 
they are beautiful ? Or, if this were the caufe, would not the pleafures of 
tht other feilfes be beautiful, as well as thefe ? For it appeared that they 
were pleafures as well as thefe :—if you remember. 

Hip. I remember it well. 

Soc. But becaufe thefe pleafures arife in us through fight and hearing, 
this we affigned for the caufe of their being beautiful. 

Hip. It was fo determined. 

Soc. Obferve now, whether I am right or not: for, as well as I can 
temember, we agreed that the pleafant was the beautiful; not the pleafant 
in general, but thofe lpecies of it only which are pioduced through light 
and hearing. 

HiP* It is true. 

Soc. Does not this circumftance then attend on both thefe pleafures taken 
together? and is it not wanting to each of them alone ? For by no means is 
either of them alone, as was faid before, produced through both thofe fuifes. 
Both of them are indeed through both, but not fo is each. Is this true? 
HiP. It is. 

Soc. They are not beautiful, therefore, either of them, from any cir- 
cuttiflance which attends on either by itfelf. For we cannot argue from 
either to both 1 nor, from what each is feparately, infer what they both are 
jointly. So that we may alfert the joint beauty of both thele pleafures, 
according to our prefent hypothefis of the beautiful: but this hypotbelis 
will not fupport us in afferting any beauty feparate in either. Or how fay 
we ? Is it not of neceffity fo ? 

Hip. So it appears. 

Soc. Say we then that both are beautiful, but deny that each is fo ? 

Hip. What reafon is there to the contrary ? 

Soc. This reafon, my friend, as it feems to me; becaufe we had fuppofed 
certain circumftanoes attendant upon things with this condition, that, if 
thev appertained to any two things, both together, they appertained at the 
fame time to each ; and, if they appertained to each, that they appertained 
alfo to both. Of this kind are all fuch circumftances and attendants of 
things as were enumerated by you. Are they not ? 
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Hip. They are. 

Soc. But fuch circumftances or appendages of being, as thofe related by 
me, arc otherwife: and of this kind are the being each, and the being both. 
Have not I idated the cafe rightly ? 

Hip. You have. 

Soc. Under which kind then, Hippias, do you rank the beautiful ? Do 
you rank it among thofe mentioned by yourfelf ? as when you inferred that 
if I was well and hearty, and you well and hearty, then both of us were 
well and hearty: or, if I was honed and you honed, then both of us were 
honed : or, if we both were fo, it followed that fo was each of us. Does the 
fame kind of inference hc>ld true in this cafe ? If I am beautiful, and you 
are beautiful, then both of us are beautiful; and if both of us, then each. 
Or is there no reafon why it fhould not here be as it is in numbers 1 ? two 
of which, taken together, may be even ; though each feparately is perhaps 
odd, perhaps even: or, as it is in magnitudes 1 ; where two of them, though 
each is incommcnfurable with fome third, yet both together may perhaps 
be commenfurable with it, perhaps incommenfurable. A thoufand fuch 
other things there are, which I perceived, as I faid, with great clearnefs. 
Now, to whether of thefe two orders of being do you refer the beautiful ? 
Does the proper rank of it appear as evident to you as it does to me ? For 
to me it appears highly abfurd, to fuppofe both of us beautiful, yet each of 
us not fo; or each of us beautiful, yet not fo both ; no lefs abfurd, than it 
is to fuppofe the fame kind of difference between the natures of both and 

* For inftance; the two odd numbers, feven and three, together make the even number, ten: 
and the two even numbers, fix and four, make the very fame number.—S. 

2 For inftance •, let there be fuppofed a line ten inches in length, meafured by whole inches: 
a line of three inches -J, and another line of two inches arc each of them incommenfurable 
with the firft given line *, becaufe neither of them can be meafured completely by any line fo long 
as a whole inch : yet both together making fix inches, they are commenfurable with the line of 
ten inches, by the inch-mcafure.— It is the fame with the powers of two lines. The power of 
either may be incommenfurable with that of the other, and alfo with fome given magnitude : yet 
the power arifing from both may be commenfurable with that third magnitude. See Euclid. 
E!em. lib. x. prop. 35.—To the prefent purpofe alfo is applicable the following theorem. The 
diameter of a fquare is demonftrated by Euclid (Elem. x. 97.) to be incommenRirable with its 
fide : and confequently fo is a line twice as long as the diameter. Yet the rectangular fpacc 
comprehended by that diameter and by a line of twice its length, is equal to a fquare, whofe fide 
is commenfurable with the fide of the given fquare.—S. 
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each in any of the cafes put by you. Do you agree with, me then in rank¬ 
ing the beautiful among thefe, or do you refer it to the oppofite clafs of 
things ? 

Hip. I entirely agree with you, Socrates. 

Soc. You do well, Hippias: becaufe we fhall thus be freed from any 
further inquiry upon this article. For, if the beautiful be in that clafs of 
things where we agree to place it, the pleafant then, which arifes in us 
through fight and hearing, can no longer be fuppofed the beautiful. Becaufe 
that which comes through both thofe fenfes jointly, may make the plealines 
which arife from thence beautiful indeed both taken together; but cannot 
make either of them fo, confidered as feparate from the other. But that 
the beautiful fhould have fuch an effedt, or communicate itfelf in this manner, 
is abfurd to fuppofe ; as you and I have agreed, Hippias. 

Hip. We agreed it was fo, I own. 

Soc. It is impoffible, therefore, that the pleafant, arifing in us through 
fight and hearing, fhould be the beautiful; becaufe from this hypothefis an 
abfurdity would follow. 

Hip. You have reafon on your fide. 

Soc. “ Begin again then, and tell me," will he fay, “ for you have miffed 
it now, what is that beautiful, the affociate of both thefe pleafures, for the 
fake of which you give them the preference to all others, by honouring 
them with the name of beautiful?” It appears to me, Hippias, neceffary 
for us to anfvver thus ; that “ thefe are of all pleafures the mod innocent 
and good, as well both of them taken together, as each taken fingly Or 
can you tell me of airy circumftance befide, in which they differ from other 
pleafures ? 

Hip. I know of none befide : for they are indeed the befl of all-. 

Soc. “This then,” he will fay, “do you now maintain to be the beau¬ 
tiful, pleafure profitable ?”—“ It is fo in my opinion,” I fhall anfwer.—What 
anfwer would you make ? 

Hip. The fame. 

Soc. “ Well then,” will he fay : “ the profitable, you know, is that which 
is the efficient of good. And the efficient, as we agreed lately, is a thing 


1 See the latter part of the Phiiebus. 
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different from the effect. Our reafoning, therefore, has brought us round 
to the fame point again : for thus neither would the good be beautiful, nof 
would the beautiful be good ; each of thefe being, upon this hypothefis, dif¬ 
ferent from the other.” “ Moll evidently fo is the anfwer we muff: make, 
Hippias, if we are of found mind. For the facrednefs of truth will never 
fuffer us to oppofe the man who has truth with him on his fide. 

Hip. But now, Socrates, what think you all thefe matters are which we 
have been difputing about? They are the (hreds and tatters of an argument, 
cut and torn, as I faid before, into a thoufand pieces. But the thing which 
is beautiful, as well as highly valuable, is this : to be able to exhibit a fine 
fpeech, in a becoming and handfome manner, before the council, or court 
of juftice, or any other affembly or perfon in authority, to whom the fpeech 
is addreffed ; fuch a fpeech as hath the power of perfuafion ; and having 
ended to depart, not with mean and infignificant trophies of victory, but 
with a prize the nobleft, the prefervation of ourfelves, our fortunes, and 
our friends. This you ought to be ambitious of, and bid adieu to fuch petty 
and paltry difputes ; or you will appear as if you had quite loff your fenfes, 
playing with ffraws and trifles, as you have been now doing. 

Soc. O friend Hippias ! you are happy that you know what courfe of life 
it is beft for a man to follow, and have followed it, according to your own 
account, fo fuccefsfully yourfelf. But I feem fated to be under the power of 
a datmoniacal nature, who keeps me wandering continually in fearch of 
truth, and ftill at a lofs where to find it. And whenever I lay my difficul¬ 
ties and perplexities before you wife men, I meet with no other anfwer from 
you than contumely and reproach. For you all tell me the fame thing 
which you tell me now, “ That 1 bufy myfelf about filly, minute, and infig¬ 
nificant matters.” On the other hand, when, upon giving credit to what 
you all tell me, I fay, as you do, “ That to be able to exhibit a fine fpeech in 
a court of juftice, or any other aflcmbly, and to go through it in a proper and 
handfome manner, is the fineft thing in the world ; and that no employment 
is fo beautiful, or fo well becomes a man; I then meet with cenfure and ob¬ 
loquy from fome who are here prefent ', but efpecially from that man who 
is always reproving me. For he is my neareft of kin, and lives with me in 


' Meaning his philofophic friends. 
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the fame houfe. So, whenever I return home, and am entered in, as foon 
as he hears me talking in this ftrain, he afks me if I am not afhamed to pro¬ 
nounce, with fo much confidence, what profeffions and employments are 
fine, or beautiful, or becoming ; when I have plainly thown myfelf fo igno¬ 
rant with regard to things beautiful, as not to know wherein the nature of 
beauty confifts.—“ And bow can you judge,” fays he, “ who has fpoken a 
beautiful or fine fpeech, or done any thing elfe in a handfome manner, and 
who not, ignorant as you are what the beautiful and handfome is ? Such 
then being the difpofition of your mind, is it poffible that you can think life 
more eligible to you than death ?” Thus have I had the ill fortune, as I told 
you, to luffer obloquy and reproach from you, to fuffer obloquy alfo and re¬ 
proach from him. But, perhaps, it is neceffary to endure all this. If I 
have received benefit or improvement from it, there is no harm done. And 
I feem to myfelf, Hippias, improved and benefited by the converfation of 
you both. For the meaning of the proverb, “ Things of beauty are things 
of difficulty,” if I am not miftaken in myfelf, I know. 
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The compofition, fays Mr. Sydenham *, of this dialogue is of a lingular 
call, and different from that of any other. For the principal part of it 
confifts of oratorical fpeeches, fpoken at a certain banquet or entertainment, 
by fome of the company in their turns, upon a fubjedl propofed by one of 
their number.—The lpcakers are thefe fix, Pbasdrus, Paufanias, Eryxima- 
chus, Ariltophanes, Agatho, and Socrates. Their feveral fpeeches are finely 
diftinguilhed by different llyles of oratory, and with great propriety difplay 
the peculiar character of each fpeaker.—The firlt of them, Phaedrus, was 
a young gentleman of the moll: ingenuous difpofition, model!, candid, and a 
lover of truth; refined, elevated, and heroic in his fentiments; the fame 
perfon whofe character Plato has thus drawn at large in a dialogue infcribed 
with his name. From thence alfo we learn that he was a great admirer 
of Lyfias the orator : accordingly, the fpeech made by him in this Banquet 
favours much of the ftvle of Lyfias, fuch as it is characterized by Plato * him- 
felf; the didion being pure and elegant; the periods round and well turned ; 
but expreffing the fame lcntiments over and over again in variety of lan¬ 
guage ; and where the lentiments are various, void of all method or order in 
the ranging them.—The next fpeech, reported in the dialogue, is that of 
Paufanias; who appears to have been a fiatefman or politician, a great admirer 

1 Nearly the whole of this Introduction is extra&ed from Mr. Sydenham’s argument to this 
dialogue. As he is miftaken in certain parts of his argument, from the want of a more profound « 
knowledge of Plato’s philofophy, I found it impofltble to give it entire.—T, 

* See the Phaedrus. 
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of both the Spartan and the Athenian laws, and an enemy to all other fyftems 
of government and manners. The flyle of his oratory correfponds exadtly with 
the charadter which Ilcrmogenes gives us of the flyle ufed by Ifocratcs: 
for he is clear and diftindt, and divides his fubjedt properly ; is profufe in 
ornaments, and rather too nice and accurate ; diftufe and ample in his fenti- 
ments, though not in his expreflion; and taking a large compafs of argu¬ 
ment in the coming to his point. We find him however free from thofe 
faults for which that critic juftly reprehends Ifocratcs : for in the fpeech 
of Paufanias there is no languor nor tedioufncfs ; nor is he guilty of preach¬ 
ing, or of being didadtic ; vices in oratory which are the ufual concomitants 
of old age, and in Ifocrates perhaps were principally owing to that caufe : 
certain it is, that moil of his orations now extant were compofed in the, 
decline of his life, and that in the lateft of them thofe blemithes are the 
moft confpicuous. But at the 'time when the fpeeches, reported in this 
dialogue, were fuppofed to have been fpoken, Ifocrates was in the flower 
both of his age and of his eloquence. Add to this, that Paufanias here 
immoderately affedts fome of thofe little graces of flyle for which Ifocrates 
was remarkable in his younger years moft 1 ; fuch as avnQsa-as, or oppofitions; 
7r«pwwf(f, or parities, where one member of a fentence anfwers either in 
found or fentiment to another ; and thofe merely verbal or literal fimilarities, 
of adnominations, adliterations, and the fame beginnings or endings of two 
or more words near one another. One of thele ornaments, improperly 
ufed, Plato ridicules in the way of mimicry, as loon as the fpeech of Pau¬ 
fanias is ended: which alone feems a fufficient evidence that Plato in fram¬ 
ing that fpeech purpofely imitated the flyle of Ifocrates. His intention in 
fo doing, as appears probable, we think, from the beginning of the fpeech 
itfelf, was to fet in contraft thofe two celebrated orators, l.yfias and Ifocrates; 
and to exhibit the former as treating his fubjedt in a general, indiferiminating, 
indeterminate way, copious in his language, but jejune in matter : the other, 
as diltinguifhing and methodical, full of matter, and ample in particulars, 
from having ftudied the nature of his fubjedt more diftindlly, philofophically, 
and minutely. It may be pertinent to obl'erve, that Plato feems to have 

1 See Hermogenes vtpi i&tuy, 1 . i. c. 12. The fame critic mpi ixtdoticv, c. iand 16. Vit. 
Homer, inter Opufc. Mytholog. ex ed. 2da, pag. 300, 301. Quintilian. Inftitut. Orat. 1 . ix. c. 3. 
#nd Demetrius Phaler. srrpi ippnviia;, § 29. 
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had the fame view in introducing the mention of liberates near the con- 
clufion of his dialogue named Phasdrus.—The next fpeaker to Paufanias is 
EryAimachus; whofe profeffion was that of medicine : and his fpeech is fuit- 
able to his profeffion ; for he confiders the fubjedt in a more extenfive view ; 
and, beginning from the human body, both in its found and morbid ftate, 
goes on like a thorough naturalift, and purfues his inftances through every 
part of nature, through earth, air and Iky, up to that which is divine. His 
oratory, to the beft of our little judgment in thefe matters, agrees with what 
Hermogenes 1 reports of Pericles, that of all the antient orators, meaning 
before the time of Demofthenes, he had in appearance, as well as in 
reality, the moil of the hivorqs, that is, weight with his hearers, and power 
over their paffions. For, according to that critic, the real Savortu of an 
orator confifts in a ready and apt ufe of his general knowledge, or an 
opportune and proper application of it, in managing his fubjedt; and the 
hiw t>i$ is molt apparent, he fays, when the wvotai, the thoughts and fenti- 
ments, are profound, curious, and out of the common road, yet ftriking and 
forcible. Now the real and the apparent ouvotm, as thus defcribed, are both 
of them remarkable in the only oration of Pericles we have left, inferted by 
Thucydides in his hiflory: and both feem affe&edly ufed in the fpeech of 
Eryximachus; which we prefume, therefore, Plato compofed in imitation 
of Pericles.—Next after him fpeaks Ariftophanes, the celebrated comic poet ; 
through whofe comedies, fuch at leaf): as are ftill remaining, runs the fame 
rich vein of humour, the fame lively and redundant wit, which characterize 
his fpeech in the Banquet.—The next fpeech is made by Agatho, the donor 
of the feaft. Agatho was at this time a young man of a large fortune, 
generous, magnificent, and polifhed in his manners; much admired by all 
for the comelinefs of his perlbn; and celebrated by Plato in the Protagoras 
for his fine parts and excellent natural difpofition. His genius inclined 
him to poetry, and particularly to that of the tragic kind ; in which he was 
fo fuccefsful, as to win the prize from all his antagonifts, in one of thofe 
competitions for excellence in writing tragedies annually held at the feaft 
of Bacchus. Upon this occafion it was that he gave his friends that enter-, 
tainment which Plato has immortalized by this fine dialogue. We have no 

* Sec his treatlfe sr«fi itwv, 1 . ii.c. 9. 
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piece of his writing extant; but it is highly probable that the fpeech here 
attributed to him gives a juft reprefentation of his ftyle: for the language 
of it is extremely poetical, florid, and abounding with metaphors; and the 
fentiments are wonderfully elegant, ingenious, and full of fancy, but have 
not fo much as an appearance of truth for their foundation.—The laft 
fpeaker on the fubjeCt is Socrates: and his fpeech is in every refpeCt worthy 
of the man. For in his whole conduct he was modeft, and careful to avoid 
the leaft degree of oftentation ; in all his difcourfe he was folicitous above all 
things for the truth in every fubjett 1 , and propofed to himfelf that as the 
principle end in all his difputes, inquiries, and refearches ; and whenever he 
took the lead in converfation, he began from things eafy, common, and 
obvious, but gradually role to fpeculations the mod difficult, fublime, and 
excellent. Agreeably to this character, he delivers in his fpeech nothing as 
from himfelf; but introduces ariother perfon, afluming the magifterial airs 
of a teacher, yet condefcending, gentle, and affable. This perfon is Dio- 
tima, a lady at that time in high reputation for her intercourfe with the 
Gods, and her predictions of future events. The fpeech of Socrates con¬ 
tains the recital of a converfation between himfelf and this prophetic lady; 
into whofe mouth he puts what he has a mind to teach, on purpofe to 
infmuate that his fpeech was indifputably true, was worthy of being thought 
divinely infpired, and conveyed the knowledge of divine things. The elo¬ 
quence of it exemplifies that doCtrine taught by Plato in his Phaedrus and 
his Gorgias, that the man who beft knows the truth in every fubjeCt he 
treats of, and intends the good of thofe whom he endeavours to perfuade, 
he who has the moft knowledge of human nature, and of the various dif- 
pofitions of men, and confequently can adapt his fpeech to the temper of 
his audience, he is likely to make the ableft and beft fpeaker; the other 
qualifications requifite to form an orator being comparatively mean, and, 
fo far as art is concerned in them, eafily attainable. The truth of this 
doctrine was foon after abundantly confirmed in Demofthenes, who, form¬ 
ing himfelf upon the rules laid down by Plato, became at once the moft 
perfeft patriot, politician, and orator of his (I had almoft faid of any) age.— 
After thefe fix fpeeches are ended, a new character is brought upon the 


! See the Greater Hippias. 
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ftage,-— Alcibiades, a young nobleman of the firft rank in Athens, of great 
natural and acquired abilities, chiefly thole of the military kind, but of dilTo- 
lute and thoroughly debauched manners. Being ambitious of power and 
government in the ftate too early, before he was qualified for them by know¬ 
ledge and experience, he had for fome time been a follower of Socrates, 
whofe eloquence and reafoning he faw prevailing always over thole of the 
Sophifts: for he hoped to acquire, in his company and converfe, the fame 
fuperior power of perfuafion ; in order to employ that power with the people, 
and gratify the views of his ambition. He is introduced into the banquet- 
room, far from fober; and his behaviour and fpeech (for he is engaged by 
the company to make a fpeech) perfectly agree with the chara&er of his 
manners. The fubjeft on which he fpeaks is profefTedly, and in all appear¬ 
ance, foreign to the point fpoken to by the reft, as the diforderly and un¬ 
thinking condition which he is in requires it fhould be; but it is far from 
being fo in reality. Plato has not only woven it into his delign in this in¬ 
comparable dialogue, but has made it one of the mod efTential parts, with¬ 
out which the work had been wholly defe&ive in the end for which it was 
framed*. Thefe fpeeches, with the conversion and occurrences at the 
banquet, make the principal part of this dialogue; and are introduced, not 
in a dramatic, but a narrative way. The introduction is partly narrative, 
and partly dramatic; by which means it is fomewhat intricate. For the 
dialogue opens with a converfation between two perfons only, Apollodorus 
and fome friend of his, though in the prefence of others, fuch as dramatic 
writers call mute perfons. At the very beginning Apollodorus relates a ftnrt 
converfation lately held between himfelf and Glauco; and tells his friend, 
that he then gave Glauco an account of what had pafled at the banquet 
given by Agatho; which account, repeated by him here again, conftitutes 
all the reft of the dialogue. He fays, it was delivered to him by Arifto- 
demus, one of the company; who had begun his narrative with the recital 
of a fhort conversion held between Socrates and himfelf, and of fome other 
occurrences previous to the banquet. The fame recital here made by Apol¬ 
lodorus to his friend, and to the company at that friend’s houfe, immediately 
introduces the narrative or hiftory of that truly noble entertainment. Such is 
the manner, and fuch the method, in which this dialogue is compofed. It is 

! See the Notes on the Speech of Alcibiades, 
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ufually and very properly intitled, “ Concerning Love," becaufe the (pecula¬ 
tion of love is its leading object. 

With refpedt to the fpeeches, that of Phasdrus takes the word love in a 
general fenfe, fo as to comprehend love toward perfons of the fame fex, 
commonly called friendfhip, as well as that toward perfons of a different fex, 
peculiarly and eminently ftyled love.—Paufanias diftinguifhes between love 
of the mind, and love merely of the body, proving them to be affedtions of 
very different kinds, becaufe productive of very different effedls.—Eryxima- 
chus confiders love as that univerfal principle in nature which attracts, 
unites, or affociates one thing to another, in a regular way ; the effed of 
■yvhofe operation is harmony or concord : that which heals alfo the breaches 
made by the oppofite, the difuniting and dividing principle, the caufe of irre¬ 
gular motions and of difcord.—Ariftophanes treats of love as other writers 
of comedy do, taking it only in the groffeft fenfe of the word, as it means 
the paffion common to man with all brute animals.—And Agatho talks about 
it in a vague manner, without any determinate or fixed meaning at all; 
taking it in various fenfes; commonly, indeed, for the refinement of that 
paffion between the fexes, but fometimes for great liking or attachment of 
the mind to any objed ; and then, all at once, ufing the word, like Eryxi- 
machus, to fignify concord and harmony, not only between rational beings, 
but even the unintelligent parts of nature. But when Socrates comes to 
fpeak upon the fubjed, he goes much deeper into it by degrees : in the firft 
place, he premifes certain univerfal truths relating to love; that the objed 
of it is beauty ; the effence of it defire ; its aim or end the poffefiion of 
beauty, or, if already poffeffed of it, the perpetuity of that poffeffion. Next, 
he confiders love as the defire of good ; whatever is beautiful being alfo good, 
fo far as it is beautiful; and love, peculiarly fo called, being part of that 
univerfal love or defire of good, common to all beings, intelligent and fentient. 
He confiders this univerfal love, or defire of good, as the link between the 
eternal nature and the mortal, between the plenitude of good and the total 
want of it. He confiders, that the aim of this defire, agreeably to a certain 
property of it before obferved, is not only fo enjoy good, but to immortalize 
that enjoyment. The defire of immortality, therefore, is of neceflity, he 
fays, annexed to the defire of good, or love of beauty. But perlonal im¬ 
mortality being impoffible to be attained by any being whofe nature is mor¬ 
tal, 
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tal, every fuch being, prompted by nature, feeks to continue itfelf, 'and its 
enjoyment of good, in the only way poflible, the propagation of its fpecies, 
and the production of fome being refembling itfelf, another felf, to fucceed, 
and to continue as it were the enjoyment of the fame good. Hence, the 
love of that beauty, with which every animal is moil fmitten in the beauti¬ 
ful of its own kind, is accompanied with an inftinCt, or natural defire, to mix 
and unite with it, and thus to generate another animal of the fame kind. 
From corporeal beauty, and that lower fpecies of love regarding it, man, as 
his mind opens more and is improved, naturally proceeds further; attaining 
the fight of that beauty which is feen only by the eye of intelleCl, in the temper 
and difpofition of fome fellow-mind ; and fired with that love-which attends 
the fight of mental beauty. To this love alfo is annexed, fays Socrates, the 
defire of generating, of flamping upon that other mind its own thoughts, and 
of railing up and nurturing between them an intellectual progeny, of gene¬ 
rous fentiments and fair ideas. By means of this mixture and this enjoy¬ 
ment, that is, by converfe, fuch as improves the underftanding, the mind, 
he obferves, rifes higher, and attains to view beauty in thofe things them- 
felves, the fubje&s of their converfation ; firfl, in virtuous purfuits, fludies, 
and employments; next, in the fciences, and every branch of knowledge. 
In the embraces of thele beauties the mind generates an offspring of the 
faired kind and the moil durable; the poet, his immortal writings ; the 
hero, through the force of his example, continual copies of his virtue; the 
founder of civil polities, through his inditutions, a long fucceffion of patriot 
aCtions ; and the legillator, wife and beneficial laws, to blefs the lated pode- 
rity. But if the foul be endowed with a genius of the higheil kind, die reds 
not here, nor fixes her attachment on any one of thefe mental excellencies 
or beauties in particular : the genuine lover of truth rifes from hence to the 
furvey of that univerfal, original, and exemplar beauty from which every 
thing beautiful, both in the intelligible and fenfible world, proceeds. The 
love and the purfuit of this fupreme beauty Plato calls philofophy ; and to the 
embraces or enjoyment of it, and to no other caufe, does he here aferibe the 
generation and the growth of true virtue. 

With refpeCt to the fpeech of Alcibiades, it has been already obferved, that 
it is one of the mod eflential parts of the dialogue. This will be at once 
evident, when it is confidered that the intention of Plato in it was to exemplify 

5 itt 
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in the character of Socrates, as one who had been initiated in the myfteries of 
love, that perfedtion of virtue which fuchan initiation is capable of effe&ing. 
Mr. Sydenham, therefore, was very unfortunately perfuaded to abandon the 
defign of publifhing his tranilation of this fpeech; and much was he miflaekn in 
thinking that feme part of it is fo grofsly indecent that it may offend the vir- 
tuousand encourage the vicious. For it will appear in our notes, that this appa¬ 
rent indecency is introduced conformably to the machinery of the myfteries, 
with no other view than to purify the reader from every thing indecent, and 
to liberate him, in fhort, from vulgar love, by exciting the amatory eye of 
intelledf to the vilion of objedfs ineffably beautiful and truly divine. 

The antients, not without reafon, generally rank this dialogue among 
thofe of the ethic clafs 1 ; but the charadter of it is of the mixed kind, that is, 
partly narrative and partly dramatic : and the genius of it takes its colour 
from the didadfic part, the fpeCch of Socrates; the reafoning of which is 
wholly analytical, refolving all love into its principles, and tracing all beauty 
upward to that fource from whence it is derived to every order of being. 

* Modern interpreters, with a view to the fublimer part of the fpeech of Socrates, hut without 
regarding the drift of it, call this dialogue metaphyfical or theological. And among the antient 
i latonills, Albinus, as if he was attentive chiefly to the fpeech of Paufanias, and referred all the 
other fpceches to that, calls it political.—S. 
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PERSONS' OF THE DIALOGUE. 


APOLLODORUS *, 

FRIEND 3 OF APOLLODORUS, 
GLAUCO 4 , 

ARISTODEMUS *, 
SOCRATES*', 

AGATHO, 


PAUSANIAS, 

ARISTOPHANES, 

ERYXIMACHUS, 

PH^DRUS, 

DIOTIMA, 

ALCIBIADES. 


SCENE 7 .—Principally within the City of ATHENS. 


1 The readers of Plato will obferve, that before each of his dialogues the names of the fpeakeffr 
in it are recited, not in the order either of their real dignity, or of their importance to the dia¬ 
logue, as the manner is of modern poets before their tragedies and comedies ; but according to 
the order in which hey feverally make their firft appearance j and, fince in every feene of con- 
verfation two or more mull appear at the fame time together, thefe are named according to the 
order in which they firfl fpeak : after the manner we find the perfons of the drama enumerated 
before all the dramatic writings of the antients. 

a Apollodorus was a difciple of Socrates, but of no long (landing at this time. His cha rafter, 
therefore, in the dialogue is properly marked by the vehemence of his attachment to philofophy, 
and admiration of his mailer. 

3 This friend is not mentioned by name: a circumflance which alone feems to have induced 
fome to imagine, that by the friend of Apollodorus Plato here meant himfelf. 

4 If this be the fame Glauco who was brother to Plato, and Plato be the friend here introduced, 
it feems (Irange that Apollodorus (hould fpeak of Plato’s brother to Plato himfelf, as of one utterly 
unknown to Plato, mentioning his name, afterwards, only as it were by accident. 

5 Ariftodemus was a conftant, humble follower of Socrates. 

6 For the characters of all the following perfons we refer to the firfl paTt of the preceding Irr- 
troduftion. 

* The feene of converfation between Apollodorus and his friend, the only dramatic part of the 
dialogue, and where all the reft of it is introduced in the way of narrative, appears to be the houfc 
of this friend j as proper a place as any for fo long a recital as Apollodorus had to make him ; and 
the moll proper where to come to him with that intention. The way from Phalerus to Athens* 
a long walk, is, with no lefs propriety, made the feene of the converfation related by Apollodoru^ 
between himftlf and Glauco ; to whom, he fays, he then made the fame long recital. The feene 
of the (hort difeourfe next related between Ariftodemus and Socrates is made the ftreer; by 
which piece of conduft, the breaking it off fo abruptly is fuitable to the decorum of place. And 
Agatho’s houfe is the grand feene of the principal part, the fpeecht s at the entertainment.—S. 

7 APOL- 
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APOLLODORUS. 

The affair concerning which ye inquire I think myfelf now not quite 
unprepared to relate to you. For it happened 1 a few days fince, as I was 
walking up to the city from my houfe at Phalerus *, that an acquaintance 
of mine, who was going the fame way, feeing me at a confiderable diftance 
before him, called out to me; and by way of joke 3 at the fame time faid, 
Apollodorus, you Phalerean, will not you flop a while till I come up to you? 
Upon which I flopped, and flayed for him. As foon as he had joined me, 
Apollodorus, faid he, I was juft now inquiring after you ; from a defire I 
have to be thoroughly acquainted with what paffed in the converfation be¬ 
tween Agatho, and Socrates, and Alcibiades, and the reft who were of the 
party, at an entertainment where the fubje& of their difcourfe was Love. I 
fhould be glad to be informed by you what was faid on the occafion. For 
the perfon who gave me fome account of it, fuch as he received from Phoenix 
the fon of Philippus, told me that you knew every particular : but that, as to 
himfelf, he did not pretend to be at all perfedl or exaft in his relation. Do 
you then give me an account of it yourfelf; for you have the bell right to 
relate a converfation in which an intimate friend of your own had the moft 
dillinguifhed fhare. But firft, faid he, tell me, were you yourfelf one of 
the company ?—It appears plainly, faid I, indeed, that your author by no 
means gave you an exaft account of the circumftances of that converfation, 
if you fuppofe it paffed fo lately as to admit a poffibility of my being of the 
company.—Really I imagined fo, replied he.—How could it be, faid I, 

* The word vcpurtv, which the older editions give us in this place, is, carelefsly as it feems, 
omitted in that of Stephens: which error, as well as many others, we the rather take notice of, 
to prevent a repetition of the fame in any future edition of Plato where the text of Stephens is 
likely to be made the ftandard.—S. 

* Phalerus was a fea-port town, between four and five miles from the city of Athens; where 
frequently were furnifhed out, by way of fpe£taclcs of entertainment to the people, pompous caval¬ 
cades, ifTuing probably from thence, and marching to the city. See Xenophon in Hipparchic. 
p. 560, ed. 2da Steph.—S. 

3 What the joke is, will eafily be difeerned by help of the preceding note. For it lies in a hu¬ 
morous oppofition between the hade with which Apollodorus feems to have been walking, agree¬ 
ably to his chara£ler, and the flownefs ufual in cavalcades of pomp, with the frequent flopping 
oi thofe who are foremoft, till the more dilatory train behind them is come up.—S. 
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Glauco ? Do you not know that Agatho has not been at Athens for thefe 
many years ? whereas it is not yet three fince I firft became a follower of 
Socrates, and began, as I have continued ever fince, daily to obferve and 
ftudy all his fayings and aftions. Before that time, running about here and 
there, wherever chance led me, and fancying myfelf all the while well em¬ 
ployed, no mortal was in fo wretched a condition as I: it was fuch as you 
are in at prefent, who give every ftudy and every purfuit the preference to 
that of philofophy.—Leave off railing, faid he, and tell me when that conver- 
fation happened.—Before we wrote ourfelves men, replied I. It was at the 
time when Agatho brought his firft tragedy upon the ftage, and won the prize 
with it. It was the very next day after that bimfelf and his chrous-fingers * 
had offered the ufual thankfgiving-facrifice for his vidlory.—It is then, laid 
he, a long time fince, it feems. But who was it, continued he, that related 
the converfation to you? Was it Socrates himfelf?—Not Socrates, by Ju¬ 
piter, replied I; but the fame perfon who related it to Phoenix. It was one 
Ariftodemus, a Cydathenian % a man of remarkably low ftature J , who al¬ 
ways 

* Thofe who a£led and fang the chorus parts in his play.—S. 

* In all the editions of the Greek we here read Kodafanv j: but it ought certainly to be printed 
Kvtafavtxitui ; as appears from Stephanus de Urb. and from an old infcription on a pillar at Athens 
publiftied in Spon. de Pagis Attic, voce Kutiafavatov. See alfo Meurfius de Pop. Attic, in eadem 
voce.—S. 

3 Xenophon informs us, that Ariftodemus was furnamed the Little. This circumftance, there¬ 
fore, ferves to afcertain the man. From the fame author we learn, that this little man was alfo 
one of the minute philofophers of that age, till better taught by Socrates. For Xenophon repre¬ 
sents him as ov tc Boovra roif Btoig fxvX‘ xvco / xevov > 0VT£ fxavriKYi xpupevor, a*Aa *at Tm voiouv tuv Tama xaraye - 
Xuna. We quote the very words of this paflage, for the fake of propofing to our learned readers 
an emendation of the word For we are not Satisfied with pint tvxo/xevov^ the conjec¬ 

ture of H. Stephens, nor with the cmi euxo/xevov of Leunclavius; becaufe facrifice to the Gods* 
we apprehend, always implied either petition or thanfgiving : nor can we acquiefce in retaining 
the word /xr.xawixevov, making it to Signify, uhen he undertook any thing , and accordingly fuppofing, 
with Erneftus, the word rt to be tacitly underftood j becaufe the fuppofition feems not agreeable 
to any idiom of the Greek language. We approve rather the prudence of Beffarion, who, in his 
Latin tranflation of this paflage, took no notice at all of the word /xnxavcofxtvov. But, as we mud 
not make fo bold with the original, we propofe, inftead of that word, to be read as in a paren- 
thefis, //.* thovTa /xtv out : by which alteration the fenfe will be this, that Ariftodemus offered no 
Sacrifices to the Gods, no voluntary ones at but in compliance only with cuftom, or in obedi- 
vol. in. 3 L encc 
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ways went barefootHe was of the party; being one of thofe who 
at that time were the moft attached to the perfbn and company of Socrates, 
Not but that I afked Socrates bimielf concerning fome of the particulars re¬ 
ported by Ariftodemus; and he allowed they were reported juftly.—Why- 
then, laid Glauco, fttould not you favour me with that relation ? The way 
to the city is perfectly convenient for people to converfe together, as they go 
along.—Upon which we refumed our walk, and entered into the relation 
which my friend defired. So that I am now, as I faid, not quite unprepared 
upon the fubjeft. If then I am to relate that affair over again to you, fo it 
mull: be. Befides, I mull own, that when I am difcourfing myfelf, or hear¬ 
ing the difcourfe of others, upon philofophical fubje&s, abftra£led from the 
confideration of improvement, lam beyond meafure delighted. But when 
I hear converfation of any other kind, efpecially the ufual difcourfe between 
you rich people, who are ftill contriving to heap up money, I feel a tediouf- 
nefs in myfelf, and a concern for you my friends, who imagine you are em¬ 
ploying your time to good purpofe, while you are only trifling. On the 
other hand, it is poffible you may think that l lead an unhappy life ; and I 
believe thofe thoughts of yours are juft : but as to you, I do not fay that I 
believe, for I know, the ftate which you are in to be unhappy. 

Friend. You are always the fame man, Apollodorus, always railing at 
yourfelf and the whole world. You feem to me as if you abfolutely thought 
all men wretched, and yourfelf in the firft place; excepting none but So¬ 
crates. Whence you acquired the furname of the madman % for my part I 

know 

ence to the laws. And this may appear to be the true meaning, when we confider that atheifts 
in all ages are ready enough to join in public adts of divine worlhip; and, therefore, not the 
negie£t of thefe, but of fuch as were voluntary, could be any indication to Socrates of the real 
fentiments of Ariftodemus. See Xenophon in Memorabil. 1. i. c. 4.—S. 

1 By this circumftance Ariftodemus was diftinguiftied, it feems, as much as by his littlenefs. It 
is probable that, like his fellow difciple Antifthenes the cynic, he imitated what appeared the 
moft rigid and fevere in his mailer's way of life, as being belt fuited to the natural roughnefs of 
his own temper, and the rudenefs of his manners ; which led him to entertain athciftical notions 
of the caufes of things, and to ridicule thofe who paid real worfliip to what was divine in nature. 
This circumftance recalls to our mind thofe epithets of rough, hard, and unyielding, rpaxua tcu m- 
'rmneos, given to atheifm by .Plutarch at the end of his treatife rrtft fimfai/tov —S. 

1 Xenophon in his Apology, and Ptato in his Phsedo, near the beginning, and again toward the 
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know not: for, in your difcourfe, you are always the lame as you are now, 
fevere upon yourfelf and all other people,—Socrates alone excepted. 

Apod. My deareft friend, it is evident enough now, that the entertain¬ 
ing fuch notions of myfelf, and of all you, proves me beyond quellion out of 
my fenfes and a madman. 

Friend. It is not worth the while, Apollodorus, to difpute about this at 
prefent. Only do what I defired of you, and give me an account of the 
fpeeches made at that banquet. 

Apol. The fpeeches then were as follows:—But I had better, I think, 
give you the whole hiftory of that affair from the beginning, juft as Arifto- 
demus gave it me. For he told me, that he met Socrates frelh out of the 
bath, and perfectly clean, a condition which he was not in very often ; wear¬ 
ing on his feet like wife a handfome pair of flippers ', a part of drefs which 
he ufed only on rare occafions : and that upon alking him, whither he was 
going, that he had made himfelf fo fpruce and fine, Socrates told him, he 
was going to Agatho’s houfe to fup with him. For yefterday at the facri- 
fice, faid he, I quitted his company, for fear of the crowd ; but promifed to 
be with him to-day. Now thus fine have I made myfelf, that I may vifit 
fo honourable and fine a perfon in a manner not unbecoming. But what 

conclufion of it, rcprefent Apollodorus as a man fimple and fincere, but with fuch a kind of 
weaknefs in his mind, as made him remarkably hafty, negligent of decorum, and apt tcf fpeak in¬ 
considerately and without difcretion.—S. 

* Socrates, in his ordinary way of life, accuflomed himfelf to endure voluntary hardfhips: from 
which he drew this advantage, that he fuffcred lefs than other men when called to bear hardfhips 
that were necefiary. In like manner the Cynics and Stoics, in imitation probably of Socrates, did 
many things orrjoi^fwj mxa, that is, for the fake of habituating, through exercife, their minds and 
bodies to endurance. But Socrates, unlike the Cynics, made all this confident with a regard to 
the decencies of civil and focial life, a due compliance with cuftom, and conformity to fafhion. 
For he always readily relaxed from his feverity, whenever, as on the prefent occafion, he deemed 
the pra&ice of it unfeafonable. This civility diftinguifhcs the manners of Socrates from the 
favage ruflicity of Ariftodemus before mentioned. And we cannot help thinking, that thefe two 
feemingly flight circumftances, in the defcription of thefe two perfons, were mentioned by Plato 
fo near together, on purpofe to make that diftin&ton the more eafy to be noted. We learn from 
iElian, in Var. Hift. 1 . iv. c. 18. that Socrates was charged, probably by the Cynics, with being 
curious and nice about his houfe, and his bed, and his fine flippers. Which confirms the truth of 
our observation in this note.-—S. 
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think you, faid he, Ariftodemus, of going to fupper there yourfelf, without 
invitation ? How do you find yourfelf difpofed upon that point ?—And I re¬ 
plied, laid Ariftodemus, that I was entirely at his difpofal.—Follow me then, 
faid Socrates; to corrupt the old proverb', by altering it,—and proving, 
that 

When made by worthy men are feafts, - 
The worthy go, unbidden guefts. 

Homer, before us, feems not merely to have corrupted, but to have offered 
violence to the proverb, by reverfing it. For, notwithftanding that he de- 
fcribes Agamemnon as a man excellent in all military virtues, and Menelaus 
as a man weak in arms, who 

»-•-Failed of manly force 

To fling the well-aimed javelin j 

yet, on occafion of a facrifice and feaft: made by Agamemnon, he has brought 

Menelaus 

1 The proverb here alluded to, Athenaeus, pag. 178. and Zenobius, c. 2. 19. have given us 
in this vcrfe, which the latter quotes from Eupolis the comic poet, 

AuTO/xotroi %'otyaQot JetAcuv in Extras taaiv. 

When made by meaner men are feafts, 

Their betters go, unbidden guefts. 

That is, when they are pleafed to honour with their prefence fuch as could not prefume to invite 
them.—S. 

3 M ax6ouiov atx/MTtiv. Menelaus is fo called in the 17th book of the Iliad, ver. 588. Athenaeus is 
very angry with Plato for receiving this chara£ler of Menelaus as true j and for not considering 
that Homer puts it into the mouth of Apollo, a partial friend to the Trojans, and of confequence 
enemy to Menelaus. He, therefore, (lands up very ftoutly againft Apollo and Plato, to prove,by 
many inftances in Homer, that Menelaus was no coward. But in reality he only proves himfelf fo 
inveterate an enemy to Plato, as, for the fake of abuflng him, to mifinterpret Homer; who, by the 
word /xa\6xk0Vj meant no more in that paflage than, as the old fcholiaft rightly explains it, amps- 
vov Tt) irwh ccjQerrry and juft fo much Athenaeus himfelf confefles true of Menelaus, that he was 
pu/xYi KdraduaTepof, fomewhat deficient in ftrength. Thus much may ferve to vindicate Plato 
in this place againft Athenaeus. But a better critic than Athenaeus, unlefs he were well verfed 
in Plato’s peculiar manner of writing, would, with more (how of juftice, reprehend him here for 
the feemirigly cold and inflpid length of this digrefiion about the proverb. And, indeed, were this 
part merely a digrefiion, the criticifm would in reality be juft. But Plato intended it for a part 
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Menelaus to the banquet uninvited *, a meaner man to the banquet of his 
betters.—Perhaps l too, replied Ariitodemus, on hearing this, (hall incur 
the imputation of a conduct, not, Socrates, fuch a one as you have fuppofed, 
but like that in Homer, if I go to the banquet of a man of great abilities, 
without being intitled to it either by merit or invitation. Will you, there¬ 
fore, if you lead me thither, make an apology for fo doing ? for, as to mv- 
felf, I (hall not confefs my coming without invitation, but (hall plead that 
1 was invited by you.—Well, fays Socrates, 

a With facial fteps, companions of the way, 

as we walk along, we will confult together what fpeech to make. But 
come, let us be going.—After this little talk together, he faid, on they went. 
But in the way, Socrates mufmg, and attentive to fomething in his own 
mind, was outwalked by him ; and, obferving him to ftop, bid him walk on. 
When he was come to Agatho’s houfe, the door of which was open, an in¬ 
cident, he faid, happened, which put him into fome confufion. For a (er- 
vant, who was coming out, meeting him there upon the (pot, led him di- 
redly to the banquet-room, where he found the company juft going to 
fupper. Immediately Agatho, on feeing him enter the room, (aid,—Arifto- 

highly important to his dialogue; to guard it againft the mifconfiruclion to which it might be 
liab’e from men of fevere, four, and malignant tempers; to fignify, that not all people were 
worthy, or properly qualified, to partake as it were of the banquet he had provided ; and to point 
out, for whom it was particularly improper to be prefent, toi/j nx>,Sanou;, molks , the voluptuous, or 
men of effeminate minds and manners: in which fenfe the word puxxSMm is often taken. See par¬ 
ticularly Xenophon in Mem. 1 . iii. c. it. § ro. where it is applied to libidinous love, and oppofed 
to that which infpires the fentimems of friendlhip. Homer, it is true, had a different meaning, 
fuch as we have betore explained; and Plato ufes a kind of catachrefis in adapting this paffage to 
his purpofe. But it was fufficient for him, if any way it was applicable. Some paffage or other in 
Homer was here to be introduced, and the reader’s mind to be detained on it for fome time. For 
this obfervation will be found to hold true throughout all Plato’s writings, that, whenever he cites 
a verfe out of any poet, efpeci.dly out of Horner, he docs it not, like writers of a lower clafs, 
to embellilh the plainncfs of profe with fine tags of poetry ; but his view is always either to flrike 
the mind of his reader more forcibly in the conveying fome important meaning, and to make it 
fink the deeper in his memory; or elle to prepare him for fomething of importance which is to 
follow, by ufiiering it in with the folemnity of verfe, and, what in thofe days was of much weight, 
the authority of the poet.—S. 

* See Homer’s Iliad, b. ii. ver. 408. 1 Iliad, b. x. ver. 224. 
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demus,. ycro are come very opportunely to fup with us. But if any other pur- 
pofe brings you hither, defer it to another time. I was looking about for you 
in the temple yefterday, with intention to defire your company, and could not 
lee you. But how came you not to bring us Socrates with you ?—Upon 
which I looked back, faid he, but could no where fee Socrates following me, 
as I had imagined. However, I declared I came along with Socrates, upon 
his invitation hither to fupper*—You did well, faid Agatho; but where is 
he then himfelf?—He was following me in but juft now, faid 1; and for my 
part, I wonder where he can be.—Boy, faid Agatho to one of his fervants, 
will you go and fee if you can find Socrates, and conduct him in ?—Then, 
turning to me, Do you, Ariftodemus, faid he, take your place next to 
Eryximacbus. And immediately he ordered a fervant to come and waft 
my feet clean*, that I might take my place upoa the couch*. Juft then the 

boy 

1 Thus in the original: Kai t(j.t *p» a 7 rovi{etv r or Tratfix, tra irov xxraxeetro. The remarkable 
enallage, or tranfition here, in fpcaking of himfelf, from the firft perfon to the third, is no unufual 
thing in Plato; but is too bold, and would be a folecifm in Englilh. For, tranflated as literally 
as poflible, the fentence runs in this manner: “ Immediately he bid the [proper] fervant to wafh 
off [the dirt] from me, that [fays he] he may lie down fomewhere.” The words included 
within hooks, we have added to complete the fenfe. The firft part of the fentence, we fee, is 
merely narrative, and the latter part reprefents Agatho fpeaking. But the word cp», having been 
ufed juft before, though in a different fenfe, is here omitted, probably to avoid a repetition of it. 
Harry Stephens, not aware of this tranfition, has raifed doubts about the right reading of this 
paffage ; and has endeavoured, without any neceflity, to amend it, by altering *aTo#*oiTo into 
uatraxtoifiw. The fame learned printer and editor has, in a paffage of the Euthyphro, where 
there is a like tranfition, propofed altering the text in the fame manner, from want of obferving 
this peculiarity in Plato’s ftyle, as Dr. Forfter has judicioufly remarked in his notes on thofe five 
dialogues, publilhed by him, pag. 328.—S. 

* In that polite age, luxury and too great a delicacy and foftnefs of manners had fo far pre¬ 
vailed even amongft the brave Grecians, that when they made their evening meal, or fupper, 
which was with them the principal meal of the day, as dinner is with us, they ufed not to fit on 
chairs, ftools, or benches, at the table, like the modern Europeans; nor to fit or lie upon mats or 
carpets laid over the floor, like fome of the Eaftern nations; but their cuftom was to recline 
themfeves on fofas, couches, or day-beds j the heads of which being placed at the Tides of the 
table, an oblong fquare, were covered with cufhions ; and on thefe they leaned their elbows. It 
was neceffary, therefore, that Ariftodemus fhould have his dirty feet wafhed before he was fit 
to lie on one of thofe fofas. This little incident feems thrown in by Plato, to confirm the account 
before given of the manners of Ariftodemus, and to exhibit them in a ftronger light, as oppofire in 
this particular to thofe of Socrates, about whom we fee no fuch ceremony ufed, becaufe unneceffary. 

Different 
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boy who had been fent out returned, and told us, that Socrates had with¬ 
drawn himfelf into the porch of fome neighbouring houfe, and was there 
{landing; and when I called to him, faid the boy, he refufed to come.— 
Abfurd! faid Agatho : go and call him again ; and do not leave him in that 
manner.—But Ariftodemus told me, that he himfelf oppofed it, and delired 
that Socrates might be let alone, for that it was ufual with him fo to do. As 
he goes along he will fometiines ftop, faid he, without regarding where, and 
{land Hill a while. 1 make no doubt but he will be here prefently. Let me 
entreat you, therefore, not to difturb him, but leave him at quiet.—Be it fo 
then, if you think it beft, faid Agatho ; but let the reft of us, however, pro¬ 
ceed to fupper.—Then, turning to his fervants, Boys, faid he, ferve us up 
fomething or other; it is left to you what, for there is nobody to give you 
any particular direftions : you know it is not my way on thefe occafions.— 
You are now to fuppofe me and thefe gentlemen, my friends here, invited 
by you to fupper: entertain us handfomely, therefore, that you may have 
our commendations.—Immediately upon this, he {aid, they went to fupper ; 
but Socrates was ft ill miffing. Agatho 1 , therefore, would every now and 

then 

Different from either of thefe is the cafe of Alcibindes, further on in the dialogue. For, as he 
comes in drunk and dirty, in the midft of his rakehelly rambles about the town, flippers are or¬ 
dered to be brought him, and not his feet to be wafhed, as he wore (hoes. So minute is Plato in 
his detail of every circumftance that may contribute to throw light on the characters of thofe per- 
fons he introduces. Whatever weight there is in this obfervation, be it great or little, fo much 
of importance is there in the blunder committed by all the Latin tranflators, and by the Italian 
after them, in making Agatho order water to wafh the hands of Ariftodemus inftead of his feet: 
and in the fame degree is praife due to the judgment and accuracy of Monf. Racine, who, in his- 
tranflation of this dialogue into French, corre&s this error •, and though he might juftly be fup- 
pofed prejudiced in favour of wafhing the hands before meals, after the modern French fafhion, 
as well as the antient Grecian, yet explains rightly the orders of Agatho; as being fenflble, no 
doubt, that wafhing the feet of Ariftodemus, not his hands, was a proper preparative for his lay¬ 
ing up his legs on the fofa. But he omits this reafon of Agatho’s for giving thofe orders, though 
exprefsly mentioned by Plato; probably becaule he was at a lofs how to tranftate the words, being 
puzzled by the doubts raifed about them by Stephens, as mentioned in the preceding note.—S. 

* There is none of Plato’s dialogues in which Socrates is uihered in with fo much ceremony 
as in this. In the firft place, that recital of the converfation pafled between Apollodorus and 
Glauco, with which the piece fets out, feems introduced only for the fake of giving the reader a 
high opinion of the character of Socrates. To this purpofe tend the reflections made by Apollo¬ 
dorus upon the Angular wifdom of his mafter. To the fame end is directed his account of the 
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then be giving orders to his people to call Socrates in ; but I, faid he, con- 
ftantiy oppofed it. At length Socrates, having {laid away, as ufual,.not very 
long, entered ; about the time, at furtheft, when {'upper was half over. 
Agatho then, who lay on the couch at the lower end of the table, alone, 
faid, Come hither, Socrates, and lay yourfelf down by me ; that, by being 
clofe to you, I may have the benefit of that piece of wifdom *, which you 
made a new acquifition of in the porch. For it is plain that you found it, and 
are in poffeffion ; otherwife you would never have defifted from the purfuit.— 
Socrates then, fitting down on the couch, faid, It would be well, Agatho, 
if wifdom were a thing of fuch a nature, as to pafs from thofe who abound 
with it into fuch as want it, when they fit clofe to one another, and are in 
contact; like water running through the wool a out of the fuller vefTel into 

the 

alteration produced in him by fludying that wifdom. And for the fame reafon is mention made 
of the many admirers of that truly admirable man. But all thefe circumflanccs are made to appear 
fimple and artlefs, the more irrefiftibly to operate their intended effe£l upon the reader’s mind. 
The fhort converfation which follows, between Apollodorus and his friend, carries on the fame 
intention; but goes greater lengths of praife in the chara&er there given of Socrates. Then 
comes a narration of fome little circumflances, immediately previous to the celebrated banquet, 
ferving to prejudice the reader’s mind with an idea of the excellence of the company aflembled at 
Agatho’s: of this kind is the extraordinary care which Socrates we fee has taken of his perfon 
and drefs, as a proper mark of refpe£l to that aflembly; and another of the fame kind is the 
argument which he politely urges to Ariftodemus, when he is perfuading him to be of the party. 
The circumflances fubfequent, the profound meditation of Socrates in his way to Agatho’s, his 
flealing afide immediately on his coming there, plainly with defign to finifh his fpeculations, his 
flaying away till fupper was half over, and, during that flay, the converfation turning on Socrates, 
as the principal perfon wanting, together with the impatience of Agatho at his ablence, are all 
contrived on purpofe to raife the expectation of that great figure Socrates is foon to make, and of 
that high part he is to bear in a converfation where all the fpeakers fhine in their feveral charac¬ 
ters, upon the fineft and mofl interefling fubjeCt in human life.—S. 

1 In the Greek o <roi npoataTn- Perhaps it fho.uld be TrpoawtQn. Whether Cornarius found it 
fo written in the Heflenflein manufeript, he has not told us but he here tranflates, as if he had, 
qua t\bi accejfit. —S. 

2 Ata tou cpiov. It is poflible this may mean a woollen bag, made in the manner of our flannel 
jelly-bags, to ftrain and purify the liquor running through. Or perhaps it means a firing of 
wool lightly twilled, fattened at one end about the mouth of the cock, in a ewer, or other vefiel 
out of which the water is to run, and hanging down into fome bafon, or oilier receptacle; that 
the water, as it runs along, may leave behind it in the nappinefs of the wool any dirt or impure 
particles with which it may be loaded. This latter conjecture is made the more probable by the 
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the emptier. If this quality attend wifdom, I fhall fet a high value upon 
partaking of your couch : for I fhall expeft to have wifdom flow into me from 
you in great quantity, and of a kind which appears the fa ire ft. As for the 
little which I have, it muft be mean and trivial', doubtful and queftionable, 
faeming but a dream ’. But the wifdom 3 you are matter of is fplendid, and 
promifes a future great increafe of brightnefs, having already in the morn¬ 
ing of your age fhone out with fo much glory; as more than thirty thou- 
fand Grecians, before whom it appeared 4 the other day, can witnefs.—You 
are a joker, Socrates, laid Agatho. But this controverfy between us about 
our wifdoms fhall be tried by and by, and Bacchus fhall decide the caufe. At 
prefent, turn your thoughts to the table.—Upon this, he told me, Socrates 

information we have from a certain friend, a man of credit and veracity, that in fome part? of 
Wihfhire the like method is prailifed of purifying water, by letting it run down in the manner 
we have defcribed, along twitted wool, which they there call accordingly the twlft. Cornarius 
fays in his Eclogse, that he cannot conceive what wool could have to do in the affair j and there¬ 
fore he fuppofes, that inftead of the word ryw (hould be read opy&vou, meaning, he fays, a conduit- 
pipe to convey water out of one cittern, when full, into another. But by this alteration of thie 
word a very humorous part of the ftmilitude is loft ; that which reprefents wifdom dreaming out 
of one man into another, as it were, by a ftrong tranfpiration, through their woollen or doth 
garments being in contad together.— S. 

* See the Greater Hippias. 

* Socrates taught that outward things, the objeils of fenfe,- were the images only of thofe 
general ideas which are the objefils of mind or intelleft; though, like images in dreams, they 
feemed the very things themfelves; The fophifts of his time, on the other hand, agreed with 
the multitude in maintaining that objects of fenfe were the only realities, and that thofe ideal 
things which Socrates cried up for real and true were at bed but Oiadows, outlines, or faint 
images of the former. So that each feemed to the other to be as it were in a dream, taking the 
image for the fubdance. Accordingly, it was quedioned between them, who Was the dreamer, 
and who had the perception of a man whofe mind was truly awake. See a pafiage to this pur- 
pofe in the Thetetetus. See alfo the fifth book of the Republic.—S. 

a Plato has in his writings ufed the word “ wifdom ” in two very different general fimfes: the 
one was the philofophical fenfe of it, as it fignlfied the knowledge of nature, and of the'-pfinciples 
of things, the ftieftce of mind, or feience univerfal j the other was the vulgar one j tHe Word 
being at that time commonly ufed, as it is in this place, to fignify excellence in evtry particular 
feience or art, any knowledge or Ikill beyond vulgar attainment. See the former part of 1 Plato's 
Theages, and Aridotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, 1 . vi. c. 7. After this obfervation made, it wiU 
evtty where be cafy to determine, which meaning is intended.—S. 

* Thofe who were fpeflators at the ailing of his tragedyi 
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reclined, himfelf, and made his fupper. After he and the reft of them had 
done, performed their libations, fung the praifes of the God, and gone 
through the other ufual ceremonies, they were beginning to fit-in to drink¬ 
ing ; when Paufanias, he faid, opened the converiation thus :—Well, gentle¬ 
men, faid he, what method (hall we take to find moft pleafure in our 
bottles to-night? For my own part, I confefs to you that laft night’s de¬ 
bauch tits very heavy upon me, and 1 want a little refpjte. I imagine too 
that many more of us are in the fame condition, fuch as were here at the 
entertainment yefterday. Confider, therefore, what way is the beft to make 
drinking agreeable and eafy to us.—Ariftophanes then faid. It is a good 
propofal of yours, Paufanias, in my opinion, this, that we fhould by all 
means procure ourfelves an eafy drinking-bout. For I am one of thofc who 
were well foaked yefterday.—Upon hearing this, Eryximachus the foil of 
Acumenus faid, Both of you fay well. But I fhould be glad to be informed 
about one other perfon, and that is Agatho; in what condition of ftrength 
he finds himfelf with regard to drinking.—I am by no means very ftrong at 
prefent myfelf neither, faid Agatho.—It is lucky for us, faid Eryximachus, 
for me, and Ariftodemus, and Phaedrus, and the reft of us here, if you fail 
and are difabled, you ftout men at the bottle. For we are at all times weak 
in that refped. Socrates, indeed, I except; for he is equally well qualified 
to drink, or to let it alone. So that he will be fatisfied, and ready to comply, 
whichever courfe we take. Since none of the company, therefore, feem in¬ 
clined to drink hard, I may be the lefs difpleafing, perhaps, if 1 fpeak the 
truth about this matter in plain terms. For I have been convinced myfelf, 
from the experience acquired in our profeffion, that hard drinking is ufually 
attended with ill confequences. For which reafon, I fhould neither cboofe 
to venture far in dr-inking myfelf, nor advife it to any other-perfon, efpecially 
when oppreffed with the load of the laft night’s debauch.—As for me, faid 
Phasdrus,_ addrefling himfelf to Eryximachus, I am accuftomed to hearken 
to your advice in every thing, efpecially in what relates to your.own pro¬ 
feffion: but now I find all the reft of the company are in the fame comply¬ 
ing difpofition.—This they all affehted to, and agreed not to make the pre¬ 
fent meeting a debauch ; but to drink, every man, juft as much as might be 
agreeable to him.—This point then being determined, faid Eryximachus, 
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that we are to drink at our own pleafure, and that no compulfion is to be 
ufed; the next thing I have to ofter is this, that the piper-girl 1 , who has 

1 It was cuftomary with the antients, at or after their feafls and banquets, to entertain their 
minds, without the laborious exercife of thinking, through thofe nobler fenfes which have a near 
affinity with the mind; regaling their ears with vocal and inftrumental mufic, and their eyes with 
fpe&acles either beautiful or wonderful. The performers, therefore, and exhibiters in thefe 
feveral ways ufed to attend on thefe occafions. Accordingly in the banquet of Xenophon one 
of each kind is introduced ; and after they have all performed their parts the converfation 
begin?.—Plato has been accufed of want of elegance and politenefs in not taking the fame method 
in his banquet, but difmiffing the female mufician fo roughly. Thofe who make this objection 
feem not to difeern the difference between the banquets deferibed by thefe two excellent writers; 
nor to be fenfible that they framed thefe, as well as other of their works,* on different plans, though 
on the fame fubje&s. The guefls at the entertainment given by Callias, and deferibed by Xeno¬ 
phon, were a mixed company, compofcd partly of Autolycus and his friends, who either them- 
felves excelled in bodily excrcifes, or admired mod the excellencies of that kind in others; and 
partly of Socrates and his friends, whofe abilities and excellencies lay rather another way, in the 
cxcrcifcs-of the mind. Such a promifeuous affembly it was proper to entertain in the ufual man¬ 
ner. But the guefls .of Agatho were a feleCl party, who had all a high relifh for the rational 
pleafures of converfation, good fenfe, wit and humour; and every one of whom probably ex¬ 
pected the enjoyment of thofe pleafures only that evening, and to be able afterward to fay to 
each other, like our poet Cowley to his friend Harvey, 

We fpent it not in toys, in lull, or wine. 

But fearch of deep philofophy. 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 

Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, wer.e thine. 

It feems alfo as if Agatho had affembled them for that very purpofe; for he had the day before 
made his grand feafl,(as it was the cuflom to do after a thankfgiving facrifice,) to which hot only his 
friends and intimates, but a crowd of acquaintance, all fuch as were known to him, had been in¬ 
vited ; and where, as it appears, they had drunk hard, and confequently converfed little. Further; 
at Callias*s entertainment, in order to furnifh matter for fome little talk, a propofal was made, 
that each of the company (hould declare, on what he mbfl valued himfelf, and 'why. This gave 
occafion to much pleafantry, to many ingenious and fhrewd fayings and repartees, on Various fub- 
jeCts, in few words: after which, Socrates alone'made a difeourfe',* of no'ctmftderable length, on 
the fubjeCl of Love ; to give time for fome ffiort preparations, maESng without, for playing an in¬ 
terlude of Bacchus and Ariadne. The whole is fhort, and' ends rdfly enbugh for fome of the com¬ 
pany to take their accuftomed evening walk. But the converfation at Agarho’s had an air of 
folemnity and formality ; as it confided of oratorical fpfceches oil one fubject, but fo ample and 
diverfified in matter, fo prolix, and protra&ed to fo late an hour of the night,- that a variety of 
other entertainments of a different kind would have been inednfident, unneceffiiry, improper and 
abfurd.—S. •' 1 ■ . 
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juft entered the room, may be difmifted, to pipe to herfelf, or, if the pleafes, 
to the women in the inner rooms; and that we enjoy one another this 
evening in the way of converiation. The manner and the fubjeft, I am 
ready, if you permit me, to propofe.—To this they all unanimoufly gave 
confent, and defired him to propofe accordingly.—Eryximacbus then faid, 
I fhall begin my propofal after the manner of-Euripides in his prologue 
to the Melanippe, for 

The tale I hare to tell it not my own' j 

I have it from Phaedrus here. For Phaedrus is continually faying to me, 
ytith an air of indignation. Is it not aftonifhing, fays he, Eryximachus, 

that 

* The old Grecian tragedies were dramatic rcprefentations, each, of fome (ingle event, 
%nconup°n and important, chiefiy fuch as had happened long before, and made a part of thci« 
fabulous or antient dory; the whole of which, not being then recorded in any writings, but handed 
down through oral tradition, was fnbjeft to much variety in the telling. This not only pern 
mined the tragic poets great latitude in the choice of their fables, or fabulous dories, to reprv- 
fent; hut allowed room alfo for much invention of their own; efpecially, with regard to circuit*-, 
fiances, both of things and perfons, and what had happened previous to thofe fignal events 
celebrated in their tragedies. Of thefe circumftances, and thefe prior accidents, which the poet 
made the foundation of his fable, it was neceffary to inform the audience; becaufe they might 
poflibly have heard thofe (lories related with different circum (lances; and muft certainly have 
been ignorant of fuch as were ignota iniilfaque, or of the poet's own invention. This was the 
rife of prologues ; in which the audience had the neceffary information given them. The pro¬ 
logue was fpokpn now arid then in the perfpn of foooo deity, the fecrei caitfe or leader of the 
great event going, to be qegrefented, but mote frequently in the dramatic character of one of 
the aftors in the drapia •, in either of which cafes the prologue made a pvt of the play itfelf, 
Sometimes the player fpoke it iq his own proper char after of player, according to the modern 
cuffom: and very rarely^ the author fpoke it himfclf, appearing openly and profeffedly as author ; 
qr the player, appearing for. him, as his representative. An inllance of this kind is the cafe hero 
cited by Plato: and the reafon why. Euripides chofe fuch a prologue to his Melanippe probably 
•vyas this. He had given, it t feeros, great, offence to the ladies in that age, by drawing fo many of 
his female charaftera bad, apdu making their, infamous aftions fo frequently the fubjeft of his 
plays, but none of his ftiarafters, mwept, that of Phaedra, were likely to be thought more 
injurious to the fex, than this of, Melanippe- And in faft fo it proved •, for we learn from Ariflo- 
phanes in that Euripides incurred the difpjeafure of the fair by no plays more than by 

thefe two. When his Melanippe, therefore, was to be brought upon the ftage, his bufinefs was 
to ward off this blow, as well as he was able, by an apology beforehand. Accordingly, as in his 
prologue to the Hippolytus, he had artfully made Venus take upon herfelf the whole hlame of 
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that the poets have made hymns and odes in honour of fome other of the 
Deities; and yet not one poet, amongft fo many in every age, has ever 
compofed a panegyric upon Love; but the praifes of a God fo powerful, and 
of fo excellent a nature, to this day remain unfung ? The fame complaint 
I have to make again# the fophifts: the be# of whom, as you will find, 
have, in their profaic compofitions, made encomiums on Hercules, and 
other great and illuftrious perfons ; as the celebrated Prodicus 1 has done, 
for inftance. This, however, is not greatly to be wondered at. But I 
have lately met with a treatife, written by one of thofe wife men, contain¬ 
ing a high panegyric upon fait on account of its utility *. And many 

other 

Phaedra's unhappy conduft, fo in his prologue to the Mclanippe, as appears by the line here 
quoted, (for the prologue and the play are both loft.) he humoroufly excufes and exculpates him- 
felf, by declaring, with an air of fimplicity, that the plot of the play was ready made to his Rands, 
and that he had no linger in it; from whence it was to be concluded, that if Melanippe was a bad 
woman, he could not help it. The verfe of Euripides feems to have been this* , 

JL(xo( yap qum o /xvQo( y ov /uXXay Xtytiv. 

Or, if. the yap be added by Plato, to weave it into his own ftyle, the: verfe prdbably was this, 

'O -fUiki QUM E/Mg EO TIV, OV /XEXXOl XT/W* 

The intended application of this paflage out of the poet is-as follows Eryximachus, being of a 
grave profeflibn, .thought it incumbent on a man of his chara&er to apologize in the fame way 
for introducing fuch a propofal as this,—that Love (hould be -the fubjeft of difeourfe that evening ; 
a propofhl. which would feem much more decent to be made by the youthful and handfomc 
Ph*dtus ; to whom, therefore, he is pleafed to attribute it. That is, in fine, Plato himfelf with 
infinite addrefs, as ufual, apologizes in this manner for making Love the fubje& of his dialogue. 
For, as he always exhibits his fubjeft in every light which it can poffibly be viewed in, and 
thoroughly lifts the nature of it, he could not avoid introducing here, amongft the reft of the 
fpeeches, thofe which feemed the mod exceptionable. At the fame time, alfo, by beginning like 
one of the prologues of Euripides, and with a verfe taken from thence, he fignifies (to fuch as 
are acquainted with his manner) his intention, that this firft fpeech of Eryxiraachus Ihould be, or 
be taken for, the prologue to the following dramatic entertainment.—S. 

* Plato here means the diflertation of Prodicus, intitled *flpai y fo often exhibited, and fo much 
admired; as we learn from Philoftratus in his Lives of the Sophifts, and from Xenophon in his Me¬ 
moirs of Socrates. The allegorical ftory, or fable, of the judgment of Hercules, related in that difler¬ 
tation, is recorded by the laft-mentioned excellent writer, though, as he tells us himfelf, not in 
the pompous words of the original author, but in his own fimplicity of ftyle, much more elegant. 
Concerning Prodicus, fee notes to the Greater Hippias.—S. 

* The Greek of this paflage runs thus,— 0 iGxiv—tf « iwar «Aif, araivov Sau/Mtauv ty^ovrn vpog 
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Qther things of as little worth you may fee fet off with great encomiums '. 
That fo much pains fhould be bellowed upon fubjefls fo mean, and yet that 
no man fhould ever to this day have undertaken to give Love his due praifcs, 
but that fo great a God has been neglected to fuch a degree, is it not a (to¬ 
il i thing i Now Phaedrus, in all this, which I have repeated from his mouth, 
feems to me to plead well. I fhould be glad, therefore, to have him gra¬ 
tified, and to contribute my fhare to his gratification. Befides that I think 
it highly becoming this affembly to decorate with all poflible honours the 
Deity of Love. If all of you then are of the fame opinion with me, we may 
fpend our time agreeably enough to-night in difcourfing. For my propofal 
is, that every man of us fhould deliver an oration in praife of Love*, as 
proper and handfome a one as he is able, the right hand way down ; and 
that Phsdrus fhould take the lead, as he is at the upper end, and is, befides, 
the father and founder of the "argument.—You may be allured, Eryxima- 

ufaitav. In tranflating which words into Englilb, we have thought it mod advifabie to follow 
all the tranflators before us into other languages, juft as they feem to have followed one another, 
down from Ficinus; not becaufe we approve their interpretation, for the Greek words will by no 
means bear fuch a one; but becaufe we ate at a lots for the true meaning, ourfelves: the text in 
this place being apparently fo much corrupted, as to require an abler critic than we deem ourfelves 
to be, for the amendment of it.——S. 

1 Erafmus, in a long lift, enumerates many fuch, fome as antient as the time when Plato lived; 
which he cites as precedents, in the fame manner, and for the fame reafon, that Plato fpeaks of 
fome fuch here; that is, to introduce with the better grace, or perhaps to apologize for, a difler- 
tation of his own of the like kind, A Panegyric on Folly: as may be feen in that incomparable 
piece of humour, near the beginning, and in his Epiftle to Sir Thomas More prefixed to it.—S. 

* Ivteoe, oti Ttana h Exxevt;, a iuvapuv i-yo\Ta. iupuv, ovu avtv cirinaffia; Star rnv Suvapiv oturuv tnpyitv 
tyo/xi£ov iu ?e ovofiari to te tse sva/riv iyoo xai toe rn lo-Tcnourra toutu Seov uvopa£ov. “ It is proper to 
know that the Greeks held an opinion, that every thing in nature, in which they faw any 
power (force, or virtue) inherent, exercifed not its power without the fuperintendence of the 
‘Gods: and alfo, that they called by one and the fame name that thing which had the power and 
that Deity who prefided over it.” This fentence, with which Mofcopulus begins his commentary 
on Hefiod, will ferve very properly inftead of a preliminary note to all the following fpeeches 
concerning Love.—S. 

It will be neceflary to add in explanation of the above fentence from Mofcopulus, that, as 
according to the Grecian theologifts every Deity is the leader of a feries which pofleiTes his cha- 
rafleriftic properties, in confequence of originating from him, and which extends to the laft of 
things, every link of this feries (the golden chain of Homer) was very properly denominated by 
them after the fame manner as its monad, or leader. This obfervation, when properly underftood, 
js, as I have obferved in my Notes on Paufanias, the true key to antient mythology—T. 
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chus, faid Socrates, that none of us will put a negative on your propofai. 
For by no means ever fhould I, who pretend not to the knowledge of any 
other matters than thofe which belong to Love 1 : neither would Agatho, nor 
Paufanias: no more will Ariftophanes, without difpute; for his whole 
time is taken up about Bacchus and Venus: nor indeed will any other 
perfon whom I fee pretent. We indeed, who fit loweft, and are to fpeak 
laft, fliall have the difadvantage. However, if the prior fpeakers fpeak well 
and fully to the point, we ftiall defire nothing more. Let Phtedrus then, 
with our belt withes to attend him, begin, and make his panegyric upon 
Love.—To this all the reft of the company contented, and joined with 
Socrates in the encouraging Phsedrus to begin. Now what was faid by 
each of the feveral fpeakers Ariftodemus did not perfectly remember; 
neither can I, indeed, all that he told me : but the fpeeches of thofe whom 
I looked on as the moft confiderable perfons, and every thing which I thought 
moft worth remembering, I will endeavour to relate to you diftinftly. 

He told me then, that Phredrus, in compliance with the requeft made 
him, fpoke firft; and began fomewhat in this way, with faying—• 

THE SPEECH OF PHAsDRUS. 

That Love was powerful *, and wonderfully great, both on earth and amongft 
the Gods: that fuperior dignity belonged to him on many accounts, but 
efpecially with regard to his generation.—For to be one of the eldeft of the 
Gods, faid he, is a circumftance redounding highly to his honour. And that 
he enjoys this advantage, appears in that he had no parents 3 ; and that never 
any writer, whether uninfpired or poet, pretended that he had. But Hefiod 

la >' s ’ Chaos 

" From the conclufion of the fpccch, hereafter fpoken by Socrates, it will appear what his 
meaning is in this place.—S. 

1 The beginning of Phtedrus’s fpcech is not recited in the very words of it, but is related in the 
way of narration; by winch means the tranfition from the narrative ftyle to the oratorical, and 
from the preceding narration to the firft formal fpeech, is made the more gentle, eafy, and ele¬ 
gant.—S. 

» Love confidcred according to his higheft fubfiftence, i. e. as fubfifting at the extremity of the 
intelligible triad, has not indeed Venus for his mother, becaufe this Goddefs firft fubftfts in the 
fupermundane which is fubordinate to the intelligible order, as will be fliown in our Notes on 

6 the 
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Chaos was firft produced} Earth rofe the next, 

Wide-bofom'd, a fix’d feat fecure to aU 
For ever yielding} and with her rofe Love. 

Here the poet tells us, that next after Chaos were born theft two, Earth and 
Love. Parmenides relates the generation thus, 

Firft from th’ eternal council forth came Love, 

Full of the Gods.- 

Acufilaus fays the lame thing with HefioA On lb many different hands 1 is 
it agreed, that Love is among the mod antient of the Gods. And as he is 
thus of higheft antiquity in the nature of things, fo is he the caufe of the 
greateft good to human kind. For to young perfons, at their firft letting 
out in life, 1 know no greater good than love ; to the party beloved, if ftie 
has a worthy lover; or to the'lover himfelf, if his miftrefs be worthy: 
becaufe that, which Ihould be our leading principle in order to right conduft 
in every circumftance of life, confanguinity has not the power to excite in 
us, neither have honours, nor riches, nor aught elft, lb effe&ually as love. 
The principle I mean is the fenfe of lhame attending a baft condudl, to¬ 
gether with .a fenfe of honour in the doing what is honourable. For, with¬ 
out fuch a principle, no civil community nor private perfon can execute 
any thing great or noble. In confirmation of this, I take upon me to alfert 
that if a man in love be found committing a bafe aftion, or fuffering bafe 
ufoge from any, through cowardice, or without taking his revenge, he is not 
in fo much pain at being feen by his father, by his intimates, or by any 

the Cratylus; but he derives his fubfiftence from the firft and fecond monads of the intelligible 
triad, and prior to thefe from the ineffable principle of all things. For a full account of Love fee 
the notes on the fpeech of Socrates.—T. 

* This expreffion may fecm ftrange, when only three writers have been cited. But each of 
them, on account of his excellence, (lands as at the head of a numerous tribe; and may, there¬ 
fore, juftly he fuppcfed, and taken for, the reprefcntative of that tribe to which he belongs. 
Hefiod is Tingled out from amongft all the poets, to be cited, as being the bed of thofe who 
compofcd poems irtpi 5toyvviac t or concerning the generation of. the Gods. His beautiful poem 
on that fubjefl, from whence the quotation here is made, is ftill extant—Parmenides, a philo- 
fopher of the Italic fe£l, wrote in verfe, as did alfo mod of the difciplcs of the fame fchool; but, 
on account of his fuperior reputation, is chofen to reprefent all his brother philofophers who 
taught the principles of things.—And Acufilaus, a writer unfortunately loft, treated of the firft 
or mod remote antiquities, and the genealogies of the Gods and Heroes.—S. 
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other pcrfon, as at being feen by his miftrefs. The fame effefl we fee it 
has upon the party beloved, to be more alhamed of her lover’s fight than of 
the eyes of the whole world, if (lie be difeovered doing aught difhonourable. 
If, therefore, there could be any contrivance to have a city or an army com- 
pofed of lovers and their beloved, the intereft of the whole could not be pro¬ 
moted by any better way than this ; in which every individual would have a 
care not to behave balely, and a zeal to behave nobly, excited by a defire to 
gain the go'od opinion of fome other. Such a people fighting fide by fide in 
battle, a handful of them would conquer, I could almoft fay, the world. 
For a lover deferting his rank, or throwing down his arms, would lefs 
endure to be fecn by his beloved than by all mankind. Rather than bear 
this, he would choofe to die a thoufand deaths: fo would he, rather than 
forfake the defence of his beloved ', or rather than forbear flying to her aid, 
if (he had fallen into danger. There is not any man fuch a daftard, whom 
Love himfelf would not infpire, and make an enthufiaft in virtue: fo that he 
fhould become equal to a man born with a difpofition the mod excellent. For 
what Homer fays of certain of his heroes, that fome God infpired them 
with a force refiftlefs *, this in reality Love does to lovers ; fuch an effeft 
being produced in them by Love alone. And then to die for another, only 
lovers are ready ; not only men, but women too. A fignal inftance of this 
appears in the daughter of Pelias, Alceftis; who, as the ftory goes among 
the Grecians, undertook to reprieve her hulband’s life by her own death, 
when no other mortal could be found, willing to die for him 3 , though he 

had 

1 In the Greek text of this paflage, xai /xnv eyxara\meiv> there is a manifeft omiflion of the very 
material word »i, or fome other equivalent to it, immediately before the word tyxara\nreiv .—S. 

3 The paflage particularly alluded to, epmveuire /xevoi, is in the twentieth book of the Iliad, 
ver. i io. But expreflions of the fame import occur in many -other places of Homer, fuch as bxe 
//oof, upere /CtEvoj, &c.—S. 

3 The thought in this fentcnce is evidently taken from the Alceftis of Euripides; in the pro¬ 
logue to which are thefe lines, 

II avTas S* tXsy xai Sitfaytiviv tpihouh 
Tlarepa , yepaiav S’ b <r<p’ stikte /xmepa, 

Ovx *vp £ wt'W ywaixosj brig vOete 
Saveiv Trpo Xiiy’oy —— - 

He tryM his friends all round, their love profeft 
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had both a father and a mother then living. But Love wrought in her 
heart an affedlion for him fo far furpafling theirs, that Ihe proved them to 
be, in comparifon.with herfelf, flrangers to his blood, and in name only his 
relations. When, therefore, Ihe had executed her undertaking, the Gods 
themfelves, as well as men, deemed the achievement fo Angularly noble, 
that out of many perfons, eminent for many virtues, Ihe was added to the 
number of thofe feledl few diftinguilhed by being reftored to life again after 
death as a reward for their diftinguilhed excellence : for to her alfo was 
her departed foul fent back again by the Gods, admiring at the heroic 
greatnefs of her refolution. So much do they encourage us to make love 
our care, by bellowing fuperior honours oil all fuch as exercife upon that 
fubjett in particular fuperior virtue. But Orpheus the fon of Oeager the 
Gods difmified from thofe invifible regions, without granting him to fucceed 
in the purpofe of his journey thither ; fhowing him only the phantom of 
his wife, but not reftoring to him the reality: for that he appeared effemi¬ 
nate and cowardly, fuitable to his profeffion, that of a mere /idler; not 
daring to die for the fake of love, like Alceftis; but contriving aftually to 
go alive to the other world. For this did the Gods affign him an adequate 
punilhment, ordaining his death to be by women. In a very different way 
difpofed they of Achilles, the fon of Thetis, in fending him to the iflands 
of the bleft: becaule, though he had heard from the goddefs his mother *, 
that he muft foon die himfelf after he had {lain Heftor—but that, if he flew 
not He&or, he Ihould return home and live to a good old age,—he dared to 
make death his choice; not only hazarding his life in aid of his friend Patroclus, 
as ready to die that he might fave him, but afterwards avenging his death 
at the expence of his own life, as refolute not to furvive him. This exalted 


Proving how real; his father who begat. 

His mother fond who bore him ; yet found none. 

None but the faithful partner of his bed. 

Content to die, his dearer life to fave. 

The next fentence alludes to fome paflages in the fcene between Admetus and his father Pheres 
in the fame play: to which we refer fuch of our readers as ftudy oratory, and know the ufeful- 
nefs of comparing together paflages in fine writers, where different turns are given to a thought 
fundamentally the fame.—S. 

* See Homer’s Iliad, book 18th. 
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Virtue of his the Gods paid a fmgular regard to; and rewarded with their 
choiceft favours the regard which he had ihown to friendfhip, in fetting Co 
high a value on the man who admired and loved him. For .dEfchylus talks 
idly, when he fays that Achilles was the admirer of Patroclus; Achilles, 
whofe excellence, though he was but in the dawn of manhood, furpafled 
not only Patroclus, but all the other Grecian heroes. True it is, that the 
Gods confer fuperior honours on all virtue, to the exercife of which love 
and friendfhip minilter occalion : but they more wonder, more approve, and 
bellow greater rewards, where the perlon admired feels all the force of friend- 
fhip and affeftion for the admirer, than where the nobleft offices of friend- 
fhip are performed by the other party. For the admirer has more of divinity 
in him than the perfon admired, as being full of the God who inlpires and 
pofleffes him. For this caufc did the Gods reward Achilles with a higher 
degree of happinefs than they did Alceftis; for to her they gave only a fe- 
cond life on earth, but to the hero they affigned his manfion in the iflands of 
the blell. Thus have I performed my part, in aflerting Love to be the eldeft 
in age and of higheft dignity amongft the Gods; and to be in a peculiar 
manner the author of virtue and happinefs to all of human kind, whilft they 
continue in life, and when departed. 

Such, Ariftodemus told me, was the difcourfe made by Phsedrus. After 
Phaedrus, fpoke fome others, whofe fpeeches, he faid, he did not well re¬ 
member: omitting thele, therefore, he repeated next that ofPaulanias, who 
began thus• 

THE SPEECH OF PAUSANIAS. 

IN my opinion, Phaedrus, the fubjedl was not fairly and dillin&ly let be¬ 
fore us, when it was propofed in general terms, that we Ihould make enco¬ 
miums upon Love. This, indeed, would have been right, were there but one 
Love, or if Love were but of one kind. But fincc the truth is otherwile, the 
better way is to declare firll, which Love it is our prefent bufinefs to praife. 
To put this matter, therefore, on a right footing, I lhall, in the firll place, 
diftinguilh that Love whofe prailes we ought to celebrate ; and then do my 
bed to celebrate them myfelf, in a manner worthy of his Deity. We all 
know that it is the office of Love to attend always upon Venus. If then there 
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were only one Venus, there had been no occafion for more than one 
Love. But fince there are two Venuses, there muft of neceflity be two 
Loves. For it is undeniable ,that two different Goddeffes * there are, each of 
whom is a Venus: one of them elder, who had no mother, and was born 
only from Uranus, or Heaven, her father ; fhe is called the celeftial Venus’: 
the other, younger, daughter of Jupiter and Dione ; and to her we give the 
name of the vulgar Venus. Agreeably to this account, it is proper to call 
that Love who attends on the latter Venus by the name of the vulgar Love, 
the other by the name of the celeftial. All the Gods, indeed, it is our duty 
to honour with our praifes : but we ought to diftinguifh, as well as we are 
able, each by his peculiar attributes ; that we may give to each his due 
praife. For every adtion or operation is attended with this condition : the 
doing it, confidered fimply in itfelf, is neither bafe nor honourable : as for in- 
ftance, every one of the things* we are now doing, drinking, finging, or 
difcourfing, is in itfelf a matter of indifference ; but the manner of doing it 
determines the nature of the thing. Rightly performed, it is right and ho¬ 
nourable ; performed in a wrong manner, it is wrong and difhonourable. So 

1 This diftin&ion between the two Venuses, laid down by Paufanias as the foundation of his 
argument throughout his fpeech, is not a fanciful one of his own ; but is a part of antient mytho¬ 
logy. It is fufficiently confirmed and illuftrated by the following paflage in Xenophon’s Sympo- 
fium ; a fentence which he puts into the mouth of Socrates. E« /xep ouv/xia ernv Appear*, &tt ai, 
cvpcevta te xai 7 rav&j^of, oux oi3a* ( xai yap Zti/g t b aurog 3 'oxcov aval, sroAAaf £7ruvvfxiag «%£»') on yt ptivrot 
Xvptg ixartpa x/xoi te skti xai vaoi xai Sucrtat, rv /xiv oravb'v/xu pafoovpyorepat, rv ovpavia ayvortpai, oi3a. 
tixacaig 3“’ av xai rovg spurag rvv ptev iravtiv/xou ruv aupiaruv £7ri7r£fi7niv ) rvv 3 1 * * 4 ’ ovpavtav rvg T£ 

xai ruv xaXuv tpyuv . “ Now, whether in reality there be one Venus only, or whether there be 
two, a celeftial Venus and a vulgar one, I know not: (for Jupiter alfo, whom 1 prefume to be 
but one and the fame being, has many furnames given him :) but this I know, that altars are 
raifed, temples built, and facrifices offered to each of thefe two Venuses diftin&ly; to the vulgar 
one, fuch as are common, trivial, and of little worth *, to the celeftial one, fuch as are more valu¬ 
able, pure, and holy. Agreeably to this, it may be fuppofed of the different Loves, that thofe of 
the corporeal or fenfual kind are infpired by the vulgar Venus •, but that love of the mind, and 
friendfhip, a delight in fair and comely deeds, and a defire of performing fuch ourfclves, are in¬ 

fpired by Venus the celeftial.”—S. For a theological account of thefe two Venuses, fee the 
notes on the Cratylus.—T. 

4 In the Greek, inftead of ou>», o vuv vptig iroiov/xtv, we fuppofe it ought to be read, oiov , uv vun 
»). For the fentence thus proceeds, v mve iv> >> « 3 e » v » v hx\sye<r9ai t (in every one of which verbs 
the article rov feems to be implied,) c vx e<tti rovnav avro xaO J amo xatov ovfov .—S. 
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likewife, not every Love is generous or noble, or merits high encomiums ; 
but that Love only who prompts and impels men to love generoufly and 
nobly. The attendant of the vulgar Venus is a Love truly vulgar, fuffering 
himfelf to be employed in any the meaneft actions : and this Love it is who 
infpires the mean and the worthlefs. Thofe who are the mod addidted to 
this love, are, in the firft place, the leaft difpofed to friendfhip ; in the next 
place, they are more enamoured of the bodies than of the minds of their 
paramours; and befides, they choofe from the objedts of their pafiion the 
lillieft creatures they can light on : for, confining their views to the gratifi¬ 
cation of their paffion by the adt of enjoyment, they are regardlefs in what 
manner they gratify it, whether bafely or honourably. Hence it cotnes, 
that in the purfuit of their loves, and afterwards in the enjoyment, they are 
equally ready for any adtion which offers itfelf, whether good or bad, indif¬ 
ferently. For the Love who infpires them is born of that younger 
Venus, in whofe generation there is a mixture of the male and the female; 
whence it is that (he partakes of both. But the other Love is fprung from 
the cclcftial Venus ; from her whofe properties are thefe :—in the firft place, 
the partakes not of the female, but of the male only; whence file is the 
parent of friendfhip: then, fhe is in age the elder, and a ftranger to brutal 
luft ; and hence it happens, that as many as are infpired by this love addict 
themfelves to friendfhip, conceiving an affedtion for that which by nature is 
of greater ftrength and underftanding. Now, whether the man who is under 
the'influence of love feels the genuine imptilfe of this generous affedtion, is 
eafv to difeern. For, if fo, he fixes not his love on any perfon who is not 
arrived at the maturity of her underftanding. But, commencing their loves 
from this date, one may well prefume them duly qualified, both of them, to 
live together throughout life, partners in all things. Nor is the lover likely 
in this cafe to adt like one who, after difeovering fome childifh folly in the 
perfon he has chofen, expofes her, and turns her into ridicule, forfeits his 
faith to her and forfakes her, and attaches himfelf to a new miftrefs. To 
prevent this, there ought to be a law, that no man fhould make choice of 
too young a perfon for the partner of his bed ; becaufe, what fo young a per¬ 
fon may hereafter prove, whether good or bad, either in mind or body, the 
event is fo uncertain. Men of virtue indeed themfelves to themfelves make 
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this a law: but upon thofe vulgar lovers we Ihould put a public reftraint of 
this kind-, in the fame manner as we reftrain them, as much as pofiiblo, 
from entering into amorous intrigues with any women above the rank of 
fervitude. For they are of this fort of lovers, they who bring upon their 
miftreffes reproach and lhame; and have given occafion to that verfe of one 
of the poets, in which he has dared to vilify the power of Love, by pro¬ 
nouncing, 

*Tis lofs of honour to the fair 

To yield, and grant the lover’s prayer. 

But he faid this only with a view to lovers of this kind, from feeing their un¬ 
timely hafte and eagernefs, their ingratitude and injuftice. For certainly no 
aftion governed by the rules of juftice .and of decency can any way merit 
blame. Now, the rules concerning love eftablilhed in other ftates are ealy 
to be underftood, as being plain and fimple ; but our own laws, and thofe of 
Sparta upon this head, are complex and intricate. For in Elis ', and amongft 
the Boeotians, and in every other Grecian ftate where the arts of fpeaking 
flourilh not, the law * in fuch places abfolutely makes it honourable to gra¬ 
tify the lover ; nor can any perfon there, whether young or old, {lain fuch a 
piece of condudb with dilhonour: the reafon of which law, 1 prefume, is to 
prevent the great trouble they would otherwife have in courting the fair, and 
trying to win them by the arts of oratory, arts in which they have no abili- 

1 It is remarkable that Xenophon, in his Banquet, where he diftinguilhes between the virtuous 
friendlhip eftablilhed among the Spartans, and the libidinous commerce authorized by fafhion and 
common pra&ice amongft the Bceotians and Eleans, cites this Paufanias as one who had con¬ 
founded them together, and given them equal praifes. He there likewife attributes to Paufanias 
fome of the fame fentiments, and thofe of the moft ftriking kind, which Plato records as delivered 
by Phaedrus in his fpeech. We cannot help imagining that Xenophon, in citing Paufanias, alludes 
to what was faid at Agatho’s entertainment: and if our conje&ure be true, that little circumftan- 
tial difference confirms the account given by Plato in the main, and argues it to have fome foun¬ 
dation at leaft in real fa&,—S. 

a The word law here, and wherever elfe it occurs in this fpeech, from hence to the end of it, 
means not a written law, a pofitive precept or prohibition in exprefs terms, but cuftom and 
fafhion. For the general acceptance of any rule of condutt, whether rational or not, obtains by 
length of time the authority of law with the people who follow it; as it receives the eflence of 
law in a civil fenfe, from the common coijfent which firft eftablilhed it.—S. 
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ties. But in Ionia, and many other places ', and in all barbarian countries 
univerfally, the fame conduct is ordained and held to be dilhonourable. For 
the tyrannical governments under which the people of thofe countries live, 
difcountenance that way of mutual love, and bring it into difrepute. But the 
fame fate in thofe countries attends philofophy, or the love of wifdom; as it 
does no lefs the love of manly exercifes. And the reafon, I prefume, in all 
thefe cafes is the fame ; it is not the intereft of the rulers there to have their 
fubjefts high-fpirited or high-minded; nor to fuffer ftrong friendftitps to be 
formed amongft them, or any other ties of a common or joint intereft : and 
thefe are the ufual and natural effects of love, as well as of thofe other ftudies 
and pra&ices prohibited by tyrants. Thofe who formerly tyrannized over 
Athens experienced this to be true. For the firm and ftable friendlhip be¬ 
tween Ariftogiton * and Harmodius was the deftruftion of their tyranny. 
Thus we find, that wherever the ft rider ties of love and friendlhip are for¬ 
bidden or difcouraged, it is owing to vice, to lull of power, and of whatever 
is the private intereft of the governor; to want of fpirit and courage, and 
every other virtue, in the governed : and that wherever they are enjoined or 
encouraged limply and without reftri&ion, it is owing to a litllenefs and lazi- 
nefs of foul in thole who have the making of the laws. But in our own 
ftate the laws relating to this point are put upon a better footing; though, 
as I laid before, it is not obvious or eafy to comprehend their meaning. 
For, when we confider, that with us it is reputed honourable for men openly 
to profefs love, rather than to make a fecret of it; and to fix their beft af¬ 
fections on fuch as excel in the accomplilhments of mind, though inferior to 
others of their fex in outward beauty ; that every one highly favours and 

1 The Greek text in this place is greatly corrupted. Stephens has tried to amend it by fome 
alterations, but without fuccefs : for it ik probable that more than a few words are wanting. We 
have, therefore, contented ourfelves with the fenfe of this paflage which we think mifreprefented 
by the former tranflators. For, by the “ many other places,” we imagine that Plato means, be- 
lides Sicily, (where in thofe days tyranny or arbitrary fway commonly prevailed,) all thofe northern 
parts of Greece likewife, where the government was abfolutely monarchical. For Ionia, Sicily, 
and all places where the Greek language was fpoken by the people, Plato would certainly didin- 
guilli from thofe countries where the vulgar language was different; thefe lad being by the 
Grecians termed barbarians.—S. 

’ The (lory is told by 1 hucydidcs, and many other ancient writers - , but in a manner the mod 
agreeable to the mind of our author in this place by Herodotus.—S. 
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applauds the lover, as not thinking him engaged in any defigns which are bafe 
or unbecoming a man ; that fuccefs in love is held an honour to the lover; 
disappointment, a difhonour ; and that the law allows the lover liberty to 
do his utmod for the accomplilhing his end ; and permits fuch ftrange aftions 
to be commended in him, fuch, as were a man to be guilty of in any other 
purfuit than that of love, and as the means of fucceeding in any other delign, 
he would be fure of meeting with the higheft reproaches from philofophy. 
For if, with a view either of getting money out of any perfon, or of attaining 
to any Share in the government, or of acquiring power of any other kind, a 
man fhould Submit to do fuch things as lovers ordinarily praffife to gain their 
miftreffes, Supplicating and begging in the humbled; manner, making vows 
and oaths, keeping nightly vigils at their doors, and voluntarily Stooping to 
fuch Slavery as no Have would undergo, both his friends and his enemies 
would prevent him from fo doing ; his enemies reproaching him for his Ser¬ 
vility and illiberality; his friends admonilhing him and afhamed for him. 
B.ut in a lover all this is graceful; and the law grants him free leave to do it 
uncenfured, as a bufinefs highly commendable for him to undertake and ex¬ 
ecute. But that which is more than all the red; prodigious is, that the Gods, 
though they pardon not the crime of perjury in any befides, yet excufe in a 
lover the violation of his oath, if the opinion of the multitude be true; for 
oaths in love, they lay, are not binding. Thus the Gods, as well as men, 
give all kinds of licence to the lover ; as fays the law edablilhed in our 
date. Viewing now the affair in this light, a man would imagine that 
among us not only love in the lover, but a grateful return likewife from the 
beloved party, was reputed honourable. But when we fee the parents of the 
youthful fair appointing governeffes and guardians over them, who have it 
in their inftructions not to differ them to hold difeourfe in private with their 
lovers; when we fee their acquaintance, and their equals in age, and other 
people befides, cenfuring them, if they are guilty of Inch a piece of impru¬ 
dence, and the old folks not oppofing the cenfurers, nor reprehending them 
as guilty of unjud ceniures ; in this view, a man would be apt to think that, 
on the contrary, we condemned thofe very things which he might otherwife 
fuppofe we had approved of. But, upon the whole, the cafe, I believe, 
flands thus : The affair of love, as 1 faid at fil'd, confidered limply and gene¬ 
rally, is neither right nor wrong ; but, carried on and accomplifhed with 
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honour, is fair and honourable; tranfaded in a dishonourable manner, is 
bafe and difhonourable. Now, it is a difhonour to a maiden to gratify a 
vicious and bad lover, or to yield to him from bafe and unworthy motives : 
but in granting favours to a good and virtuous lover, and complying with his 
love from generous and noble views, Ihe does herfelf an honour. The vi¬ 
cious lover is he of the vulgar fort, who is in love with the body rather than 
the mind. For he is not a lafting lover, being in love with a thing which is 
not lafting; fince, with the flower of youth 1 when that is gone which he 
admired, the lover himfelf too takes wing and flies away, fhaming all his 
fine fpeeches and fair promifes. But the man who is in love with his mif- 
trefs’s moral charader, when her difpofition and manners are fettled in what 
is right, he is a lover who abides through life, as being united with that 
which is durable and abiding. Our law wills accordingly, that all lovers 
fhould be well and fairly proved ; and that, after fuch probation, upon fome 
the favours of the fair fhould be beftowed, to others they fhould beconflantly 
refufed. It encourages, therefore, the lover to purfue, but bids thebeloved 
party fly : by all ways of trial, and in every kind of combat, making it ap¬ 
pear of which fort the lover is, and of which fort his miftrefs. For this 
reafon it is that the law deems it difhonourable, in the firft place, to be won 
foon or eafily ; in order that time may be gained; for of the truth of many 
things time feems to be the faireft teft : in the next place, it is held difho¬ 
nourable for the fair one to be won by confiderations of profit or power ; 
whether fhe be ufed ill, or terrified, and therefore yield, through want of 
noble endurance ; or whether fhe be flattered with riches or rank, and de- 
fpife not fuch kind of obligations. For none of thefe things appear fixed or 
durable ; much lefs can they give rife to any generous friendfhip. There 
remains then one only way, in which, according to our law, the fair one 
may honourably yield, and confent to her lover’s pafiion. For, as any kind 
of fervitude which the lover undergoes of his own free choice in the fervice 

* The Greek of this paflage, apia yap ra roy tya/zstro; toiyovrt, oi/ntp r, pa, we have tranflated 
according to the following minute alteration of only one word, ana yap — avfci, hnymaf imp vpa. 
The very next words, oix ° r & 1 anwTa/xrvoc, allude to a verfe of Homer s, the y lit in the fecond 
book of the Iliad; where he fpeaks of the departure of the dream fent to Agamemnon. By which 
allufion Plato teaches the fair and young, that the promifes of fuch lovers as are here fpoken of 
are fluttering and deceitful, and, like that falfe dream, tend only to delude and ruin. S. 
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of his miftrefs is not by our law deemed adulation, nor accounted a matter 
of difgrace ; fo, on the other part, there is left only one other fervitude or 
compliance not difgraceful in the fair; and this is that which is for the fake 
of virtue. For it is a fettled rule with us, that whoever pays any court or 
attendance, whoever yields any fervice or compliance to another, in expefta- 
tion of receiving by his means improvement in wifdom, or in any other 
branch of virtue, is not by fuch voluntary fubjedtion guilty of fervility or bafe 
adulation. Now thele two rules are to correfpond one with the other, and 
mull concur to the lame end, the rule relating to lovers, and this which con¬ 
cerns philofophy and every other part of virtue, in order to make it honour¬ 
able in the fair one to comply with her lover’s paffion. For, when the lover 
and his miftrefs meet together, bringing with them their refpe&ive rules, 
each of them ; the lover, his—that it is right to minifter any way to the fer¬ 
vice of his miftrefs ; the fair one, hers—that it is right to yield any fervice or 
compliance to the perfon who improves her in wifdom and in virtue ; the one 
alfo, with abilities to teach and to make better; the other, with a defire of 
inftrudtion and the being bettered ;—then, both thofe rules thus correlponding 
and confpiring, in thefe circumftances only, and in no other, it falls out, by 
a concurrence of all the neceflary requilites, to be honourable in the fair one 
to gratify her lover. Belides, in this cafe it is no dilhonour to her to be de¬ 
ceived : but, in the cafe of compliance on any other terms, (he incurs Ihame 
equally, whether Ihe be deceived or not. For if, on a fuppofition of her 
lover’s being wealthy, the yields to him with a view of enriching herfelf, 
but is difappointed, and gets nothing from her paramour, whom at length 
fhe difeovers to be poor, it is not at all the lefs diihonourable to her: becaufe 
fuch a woman difeovers openly her own heart, and makes it appear, that for 
the fake of wealth fhe would yield any thing to any perfon : and this is highly 
diihonourable and bafe. But if, imagining her lover to be a good man, and 
with a view to her own improvement in virtue through the friendftiip of her 
lover, the yields to him, and is deceived, finding him a bad man, unpofTefled 
of virtue, her difappointment, however, is ftill honourable to her: for a dif- 
covery has been alfo made of her aims; and it has appeared evident, that as 
a means to acquire virtue, and to be made better, fhe was ready to refign to 
any man her all : and this is of all things the moil generous and noble. So 
entirely and abfolutely honourable is it in the fair one to comply for the fake 
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of virtue. This is that Love, the offspring of the celeftial Venus, himfelf 
celeftial; of high importance to the public intereft, and no lefs valuable to 
private perfons; compelling as well the lover, as the beloved, with the ut- 
mofl care to cultivate virtue. All the other Loves hold of the other Venus, 
of her the vulgar. Thus much, Phsedrus, have I to contribute on this fud- 
den call to the fubje£t you have propofed to us, the praife of Love. 

Paufanias here paufmg,—for I learn from the wife to ufe parities ' in fpeak- 
ing, and words of fimilar found ; Ariftodemus told me, it came next in turn to 
Ariftophanes to fpeak : but whether from repletion, or whatever elfe was the 
caufe, he happened to be fcized with a fit of the hiccups ’, and confequently 
became unfit for fpcech-making. Upon which, as he fat next to Eryxima- 
chus the phyfician, he addreffed him thus : Eryximachus, fays he, you muft 
either drive away my hiccups, or fpeak in my turn till they have left me.— 
To which Eryximachus replied, Well ; I will do both. I will fpeak in your 
turn, and you, when your hiccups are gone, fhall fpeak in mine : and while 
I am fpeaking, if you hold your breath for a confiderable time, your hiccups, 
perhaps, will have an end. Should they continue, notwithftanding, then 
gargle your throat with water. But if they are very obftinate, take fome 
fuch thing as this feather, and tickle your nofe till you provoke a fheezing. 
When yciu have fneezed once or twice 3 , your hiccups will ceafe, be they 

ever 

* Thefe little ornaments of ftyle were introduced into oratory, and taught firfl by Gorgias; 
who, it is probable, had obferved them there, where every beauty and ornament of fpeech, great or 
little, is to be found, that is, in Homer. Ifocrates, who had ftudied the art of oratory under 
Gorgias, feems to have received from him what his own judgment when mature afterwards re¬ 
jected, the immoderate and ill-timed ufe of thofe fuperficial ornaments. The foregoing fpeech 
of Paufanias, in imitation of Ifocrates, abounds with various kinds of them, and thofe the mod 
puerile and petty; which it was impofTible for us to preferve or imitate, in tranflating thofe paf- 
fages into Englifh; becaufe, though all languages admit them, yet every language varies from 
every other in the fignification of almolt all thofe words where they are found. An inftance of 
this appears in the palfage now before us, where the Greek Uaivaamu rctwatJievou, tranflated 
juftly, runs thus, “ When Paufanias had ceafed fpeaking,” that is, had ended his fpeech. But 
all fimilarity of found would thus entirely be deltroyed. As, therefore, it was neceflary in this 
place to preferve it in fome meafure, however imperfc&ly, we found ourfelves obliged here to 
make fenfe give way to found.—S. 

2 See the Life of Plato by Olympiodorus, in Vol. I. of this work.—T. 

-3 Hippocrates, in Aphorifm. feCt. vi. n. 13. and Celfus, in lib. ii. c. 8. allure us, that “if fneez- 
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ever lo violent.—As foon as you begin your fpeech, fays Ariftophanes, I 
fhall fet about doing what you bid me.—Eryximachus then began in this 
manner: 

THE SPEECH OF ERYXIMACHUS. 

SINCE Paufanias, after fetting out fo excellently well, ended hisdifcourfe 
imperfeflly, it feems a talk incumbent on me, to finilh the argument 
which he began. For, in difiinguilhing two different kinds of Love, he made, 
I think, a very proper and juft diftimftion. But that Love gives us an 
attraction not only to beautiful perfons, but to many other things betide; 
and that he dwells not only in human hearts, but has alfo his feat in other 
beings, in the bodies of all animals, and in the vegetable productions of the 
earth; in fine, that he lives throughout all nature; my own art, that of 
medicine, has given me occalion to obferve; and to remark, how great and 
wonderful a God is Love, ftretching every where his attractive power, and 
reaching at all things, whether human or divine. I fhall inftance firft in 
medicine ; that I may pay my firft regards to my own profeffion. I fay 
then, that our bodies partake of this twofold love. For bodily health and 
difeafe bear an analogy to the two different difpofitions of the foul men¬ 
tioned by Paufanias. And as the body in a ftate of health, and the body 
when difeafed, are in themfelvcs very different one from the other, fo they 
love and long for very different things. The love in a healthy body is of 
one kind; the love in a difeafed body is of another kind, quite different. 
Now, as Paufanias fays, it is honourable to comply with a good lover, but 
difhonourable to yield to one who is vicious : fo is it with refpeCt to the 
body : whatever is in a found and healthy ftate, it is commendable and right 
to pleafe ; it is the phyfician’s duty fo to do, and the effeClual doing of it 

ing comes upon a man in a fit of the hiccups, it puts an end to the difordcr.” Upon this general 
rule, no doubt, was founded the prefent prefeription of Eryximachus. Dr. G. E. Stahl, however, 
ufed to tell his pupils, as appears from his Collegium minus, ca r . 53. that the rule indeed was true, 
where the fneezing was fpontaneous, or the work of nature •, but that a fneezing procured by art, 
or forced, was never recommended. “ Stcrnutationes,” fays he, “ fponte fingultui fupervenientes, 
folvunt quidem fingultum ; fed arte produ&je non commendantur.” But we mull remark, that 
this great modern is here putting rhe cafe, not of the hiccups when they are the only diforder j 
but of a malignant fever, and thofe fymptomatic hiccups which are often the concomitants of 
that and other dangerous difeafes.—S. 
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denotes him truly a phyfician 1 . But to gratify that which is dileafed and 
bad, is blameable *; and the phyfician, who would pradife agreeably to the 
rules of art, muft denv it the gratification which it demands 3 . For medical 
fcience, to give a fummary and brief account of it, is the knowledge of 
thofe amorous paflions of the body, which tend to filling and emptying *. 
Accordingly, the man who in thebe paflions or appetites can diflinguilh the 
right love from that which is wrong, he has mo ft of all men the fcience 
belonging to a phyfician. And the man who is able to effecl a change, fo 
as in the place of one of thofe loves to introduce the other; and knows 
how to infufe love into thofe bodies which have it not, vet outrht to have 
it; and how to expcll a love with which they are but ought not to be 

1 The words ufed by Plato, in this place, are ftill ftronger, and fignify—“ denominates him a 
phyfician.” For the prefervation of health, through a right ufe of the non-naturals, that is, fuch a 
one as is agreeable to nature, refpedling the difference of fex, age, temperament of body, climate, 
feafon of the year, and other circumftances, was accounted in the days of Plato not only a part, 
but the principal one too, of the art of medicine ; and was by the old Greek phyficians carried to 
a degree of accuracy and perfection abfolutely unknown or totally neglected in after-ages.—S. 

2 This paffage is ihuftrated by that of Hippocrates, near the end of his treatife de Morbo Sacro. 

Xpn—fin auiuv fa vouan/iaTct, aXXa trortutitiv TrpctrQ'pcvra; Tn vowu to 7roXe/xuoraTov skxttv, fin to 

fiXo» tcai <rwv(iti’ fia yap Tnf cvvnQetas km at/|fTa«, vtto gi tcv 7 rote/iicu tpdtvet km auavpouTM. 

Having lpoken of nourifhmcnt, he fays, that “the phyfician fhould take care not to nourifh and 
incrcafc difeafies, but as foon as polfible to exhauft and wear them out; applying to every difeafe 
that which is hoftile and repugnant to it the molt, not that which is friendly, of the fame temper 
with it, or habitual to it: for by the latter it acquires growth and vigour; by the former it decays 
and is extinguished.” 'i his, by the way, is- the foundation of an excellent practic rule ; and that 
is, in chronical difeafes fometimes to change the medicines, though at firft found ever fo beneficial, 
when they arc become too familiar, and the difeafe is habituated to bear them ; for they would 
then by degrees lofe their efficacy.—S. 

To adminitler proper remedies, fays our great mafler, is to countera£l the genius or nature 
of the difeafe ; and never to concur or corrrefpond with it. Iwjj mtivoov, [f. km] /in bfiovoeiv tu 
vrctOtt. Hippoc. Epidem. 1. vi. £ 5 . n. 7 .—S. 

4 What follows, when Pript of the metaphor ncceffary on the occafion, is the fame thing with 
this of Hippocrates, T a evavria tov c vavrtuv bjtlv infjuzTa. larpixn yap ton irpooBsots xai upxtpeffif 
af aipton fitv tui vTrq/CaXXcvTcuv, irpo<r9t<rif $e tuv O^ttnovruv. 6 3e kxxXitto. tout a otolbuy, apicnos inrpoj. 
Lib. de Flatibus, not far from the beginning. “ Contraries are a cure one for the other. For the 
pra&ice of the art of medicine confifts of two operations, adding and fubtracling; or fupplying 
and drawing off; a drawing ofi of that which is over-abundant, a fupplying of that which is 
deficient. Whoever can perform thefe in the belt manner, he is the belt phyfician.”—S. 

poflefled ; 
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poffeffed 5 he is a fkilful praftifer of his art. For thofe things in the body 
which are moft at variance muft: he be able to reconcile to each other T , 
and to conciliate amity between them and mutual love. The things moft at 
variance are fuch as are the moft contrary one to the other; as the cold is 
to the hot, the bitter to the fweet, the dry to the moift, and all others of 
that fort *. Into thefe things, thus at variance, our anceftor .^Tculapius 
had power to infpire a fpirit of love and concord; and, as our friends here 
the poets tell us, and as I believe, framing into a lyftem the rules for fo 
doing, was properly the author of our art. So that medicine, in the manner 
I have deferibed, is all under the direction and management of Love. So is 
the gymnaftic art in like manner 3 ; and fo is the art of agriculture + . And 
that mulic is fo too, is evident to every man who confiders the nature of 
this art with the leaft attention ; and is perhaps the very thing which Hera¬ 
clitus meant to fay: for his why of expreffing himfelf is inaccurate and 
obfeure. “ The one*,” fays he, “ difagreeing with itfelf, yet proceeds in 
amicable concord ; like the harmony made by the bow and lyre.” Now it 

* See Hippocrates, throughout his treatife de Natura Hominis.—S. 

* That is, all fuch contrary qualities in the humours of the body as are diftinguifliable by fenfe.—S. 

* The end of the medical art is health ; that of the gymnaftic is ftrengih, or an athletic habit 
of body. But in the means they make ufe of to gain their feveral ends, favouring and indulging 
the difpofition of body which is right, counteracting and correcting fuch as are wrong, thefe arts 
are exactly analogous one to the other.—S. 

* The genius and condition of the foil bear an analogy to the temperament and prefent ftate 
of the body ; the different kinds of manure and other cultivation are analogous to food and medi¬ 
cine. A good foil is improved by a manure homogeneous to it; a bad foil meliorated by an 
oppofue method of cultivation, altering its nature and condition. As to the metaphor, the fame 
has been always ufed in agriculture to this day. We fay, that fuch a foil loves fuch a manure; 
and that fuch a tree, plant, or other vegetable, loves and delights in fuch a foil; when they are 
correfpondent, when the nature of the one is fitted to that of the other, and is favourable to it iu 
making it thrive and flourilh.—S. 

* The author of the treatife flipt xtr/sav, Concerning the world , printed among the works of 

Ariftotle, and ufually aferibed to him, though not from any decifive authority, cites the following 
paffage from the fame Heraclitus, which may ferve to illuftrate the prefent: ctna^tton ovSa xxi oi/%t 
coxa, ffofjtptporLtvot xxi ita<ptpofemoy, trwadcit xat Slater, xat tx ttccvtuv ev, xai tvo; start a. i, e. "You 
muft connect the perfect and the imperfeCl, the agreeing and the difagreeing, the confonant and 
the diffonant, and from all things one, and from one all things.” In which paffage, by the one from 
all things he means the univetfe ; and by all things from one, he infi uates the fubfiftence of all things 
item the arte, the ineffable principle of all_T. 
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is very abfurd to fay, that in harmony any difagreement can find place ; or 
that the component parts of harmony can ever difagree. But bis meaning 
perhaps was this ; that things in their own nature difagreeing, that is, founds, 
fome thrill and others deep, at length brought to an agreement by the nauti¬ 
cal art, compofe harmony. For harmony cannot coiffift of thrill' and deep 
founds, whilft they remain in difagreement: becaufe harmony is confonance* 
or a confpiration of founds ; and confonance is one kind of agreement: but 
it is impotlible that any agreement thould be between difagreeing things, fo 
long as they difagree : and no lefs impotlible is it, that things between 
which there is no agreement thould at the fame time harmonize together, 
fo as to produce harmony. And as it is with found fo is it with motion ; 
the quick meafures and the flow ones, by nature difagreeing, but afterwards 
brought to agree together, compofe rhythm. In both thele cafes *, where 
things differ and are oppofite to one another, it is the art of mufic which 
brings about the reconcilement and agreement; juft as the art of medicine 
does in the former cafe ’; infpiring them in the fame manner with the 
fpirit of love and concord. And thus mufical fcience is the knowledge of 
thofe amorous conjunctions whofe offspring are harmony and rhythm. 
Now in the fyftems themfclves, whether of harmony or of rhythm, there is 
no difficulty at all in knowing the amorous conjunctions: for here love is 
not diftinguifhed into two kinds. But when the intention is to apply 
rhythm and harmony to the ears of fome audience, then comes the difficulty j 
then is there need of a fkilful artift, whether in compofing the odes, and 
fetting them to mufic, or in making a right choice of thofe ready compofed 
and fet 3 , and properly adapting them to the geniuses of youth. For here 
that diftin&ion takes place; here muft we recur again to that rule of Pau- 
fanias, that the decent, the well-ordered, and the virtuous it is right to 

gratify, 

1 That of difagreeing founds, and that of difagreeing meafures of time.—S, 

* That of the difagreeing qualities of the humours in a human body.—S. 

* Poetry and mufic were employed by the Grecian mailers of education as a principal means 
to form the manners of their youth, to infpire them with becoming fentiments, and excite them 
to worthy a&ions. In the choice, therefore, of poetry and mufic, proper for this purpofe, great 
judgment was ufed, and much care taken. It was not left, as now-a-days, to the fancy or humour 
of men, whofe profeflion is only to teach words, or mufical notes, with their feveral combinations* 
Legiflators and magiftrates then thought it an object the moil worthy of their own attention: and 

the 
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gratify, for the lake of preferving their love, and of improving flich as are 
j'et deficient in virtue. The Love by whom thefe are infpired is the noble, 
the celeftial; that Love who attends the celeftial mufe. But the attendant 
of Polyhymnia, and the follower of every mufe at random, is the other Love, 
he of the vulgar kind : whom we ought cautioufiy to indulge, whenever we 
indulge him ; that he may enjoy his own pleafures without introducing 
diforder and debauchery. And this is an affair of no lefs difficultv than in 
our art it is to manage prudently the appetites which regard the table ; fo 
as to permit them the enjoyment of their proper pleafures, without danger 
of difeaies. Thus, in the practice of mufic, and of medicine, and in every 
other employment, whether human or divine, we are to preferve, as far as 
confiftently we may, both Loves : for both are to be found in all things L 
Full of both is the conftitution of the annual feafons. And when thofe 
contraries in nature before mentioned, the hot and the cold, the dry and 
the moift, under the influence of the modeft Love, admit a fober correlpond- 
ence together, and temperate commixture ; they bring along with them, 
when they come, fair feafons, fine weather, and health to men, brute ani¬ 
mals, and plants, doing injury to none. But when that Love who infpires 
lawleis and ungoverned paffion prevails in the conftitution of the ieafon, he 
corrupts, injures and ruirts many of the fair forms of nature. For the ufual 
fruits of this Love are plagues, and other preter-natural difeafes, which come 
upon animals, and vegetables too; mildews, hail-ftorms, and blights being 
generated from the irregular ftate of the amorous affedtions in thofe elemen¬ 
tary beings, and the want of temperance in their conjunctions : the know¬ 
ledge of which their amorous affedtions, and conlequent conjunctions, con- 
iidered as owing to the afpedts of the heavenly bodies, and as refpedtlng the 
feafons of the year, is called aftronomy. Further, all kinds of facrifice, and 
all the fubjedts of the diviner’s art 2 , thofe agents employed in carrying on 

the greateft philofophers, who framed models of government according to ideal perfection, or 
laid down maxims lit to be obferved by every wife ftate, treat it as a fubjeCt of higheft import¬ 
ance j and accordingly are very exaCt and particular in explaining the natural effeCts of every 
fpecies of mufic, or mufical poetry, on the mind. See Plato’s Republic, b. ii. and iii. his Laws, 
b. ii. and vii. and Aritiotle’s Politics, b. viii.—S. 

r That is, the rational, the regular, and the fober, together with the fenfual, the law lefs, and 
the wild or infinite. See Plato’s Philebus, throughout. 

3 Such as dreams, omens, the flight of bird;, &c. 
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a reciprocal intercourfe between the Gods and mortals, are employed with 
no other view than to prcfcrve the right love, and cure that which is 
wrong. For every fpecics of impiety is the ufual confequence of not yield¬ 
ing to and gratifying the better Love, the regular; and of not paying to 
him, but to the other Love 1 , our principal regards, in every thing we do 
relating to our parents, whether living or deceafed, and in every thing re¬ 
lating to the Gods. In all fuch cafes, to fuperiutend the Loves, to cherifh 
the right, and cure the wrong, is the bufinefs of divination. And thus 
Divination is an artift, fkilled in procuring and promoting friendlinefs and 
good correfpondence between the Gods and men, through her knowledge of 
what amorous affe&ions in men tend to piety and juilice, and what are 
oppofite to thefe, and lead the contrary way. So widely extenfive, fo highly 
predominant, or rather all-prevailing, is the power of Love. Of all love in 
general this is true; but efpecially, and the mod true is it, of that Love who 
attains his ends in the attainment of good things, and enjoys them without 
ever exceeding the bounds of temperance, or violating the laws of juilice. 
For it is this Love who bears the chief fway both in the human nature and 
the divine; it is this Love who procures for us every kind of happinefs; 
■enabling us to live in fbcial converfe one with another, and in friendlhip 
with beings fo much fuperior to ourfelves, the Gods. It is poflible now 
after all, that, in the panegyric I have made on Love, I may have omitted, 
•as wejl as Paufanias, many topics of his due praife: it has not, however, 
been done defigncdly; and if I have left aught unfaid, it is your bufinefs, 
Ariftophanes, to fupply that deficiency : or, if your intentions are to celebrate 
the God in a different way, now that your hiccups are over, you may begin. 

To this Ariftophanes replied, I am now indeed no longer troubled with 
my hiccups: but they would not be eafy before I brought the fueezings to 
them. I wonder that a modeft and decent part of the body fhould be in 
love with and long for thefe ticklings, or be pleafed with filch boiflerous 

1 In the Greek text fome corruption has here crept in. Stephens has endeavoured to amend 
it in a manner agreeable to Plato’s ftyle in other places, it muft be confeffed. Yet we muft pre¬ 
fer the omiflion of the word mpt before rovlrcpov , becaufe the fentence is made much eaficr by this 
alteration; and becaufe the accidental infertion of the word vrspi may eafily be accoun ed for j as 
will appear to any good critic in this way, who will be pleafed to confult-thc original.—S. 
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roaring noifes, fuch as freezing is : for, as foon as I had. procured it a good 
freezing, immediately it was quiet.—Eryximachus upon this faid. Friend 
Ariftophanes, confider what you are about: you are raifing up a fpirit of 
ridicule here, juft as you are going to begin your fpeech; and put me upon 
the watch, to lay hold of fomething or other in it for the company to laugh 
at, when you might, if you pleafed, have fpoken in quiet.—To which Arifto¬ 
phanes in a good-humoured way replied, You are in the right, Eryximachus: 
what 1 faid juft now, let it be looked on as unfaid. But, pray, do not watch 
me. For I am in pain for the fpeech I am going to make; not for fear there 
fhould be any thing in it to laugh at; for a laugh would be an advantage 
gained to me, and the natural produft of my mufe; but for fear it fhould be 
really in itfelf ridiculous.—You fhoot your bolt, Ariftophanes, faid Eryxima¬ 
chus, and then think to march off. But take care of what you fay, and 
expedf to be called to a ftrict account for it. Perhaps, however, I fhall be. 
gracious enough to fpare you.—Ariftophanes then began : 

THE SPEECH OF ARISTOPHANES. 

MY intentions, Eryximachus, are to fpeak in a way very different, I aflur«' 
you, from the way taken by you and Paofanias in your fpeeches. To me 
men feem utterly infenfible what the power of Love is. For, were they fen- 
fible of it, they would build temples and erefl altars to him the moft magni¬ 
ficent, and would offer to him the nobleft facrifices. He would not be 
neglected as he is now, when none of thefe honours are paid him, though, of 
all the Gods, Love ought the moft to be thus honoured. For, of all the Gods, 
Love is the moft friendly to man, his relief 1 and remedy in thofe evils the 
perfeift cure of which would be produdlive of the higheft happinefs to the 
whole human race. I will do my beft, therefore, to make his power known 
to you, and you (hall teach it to others. But you muft firft be informed 
what the human nature is, and what changes it has undergone. For our 
nature of old was different from what it is at prefent. In the firft place, 

’ larpcf loirrm, that is, uuuir, not mhfuwm, as Racine, and all the former tranflators except 
Cornarius, erroneoufty imagined. Their mi flake was owing plainly to the wrong punfluation in 
all editions of the original in this place.—S. 
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there were antiently three forts ', or fubordinate fpecies, of the humankind; 
not as at prefent, only two, male and female ; there being, then, a third 
fpecies befide, which partook of both the others: the name only of which 
fpecies now remains, the fpecies itfelf being extindl and loft. For then ex- 
ifted adlually and flourifhed hermaphrodites, who partook of both the other 
fpecies, the male and the female. But they are now become merely a name, 
a name of abufe and of reproach. In the next place, the entire form of every 
individual of the human kind was cylindrical; for their bodies, back and fides 
together, were every where, from top to bottom, circular. Every one had 
four hands, and the fame number of legs. They had two faces, each, upon 
their round necks, every way both alike : but thefe two faces belonged but 
to one head ; on the fides of which were placed thefe faces, oppofite one to 
the other. Each had alfo four ears, and two diftinxftions of the fex. From 
this description, it is eafy to conceive how all the other parts of the human 
body were doubled. They walked upon whichever legs they pleafed, on any 
fide; and, as they walk now, upright. But when any one wanted to go 
with expedition, then, as tumblers, after pitching on their hands, throw 
their legs upward, and bring them over, and thus tumble themfelves round ; 
in the fame manner did the people of thofe days, fupported by their eight limbs 
alternately, and wheeled along with great difpatch. Now you are to know, 
that thefe three fpecies of the human race were precifely fo many in num¬ 
ber, and their bodies made in fuch a form, for this reafon,—becaufe the male 
kind was produced originally by the fun, the female rofe from the earth, and 
the third, which partook of the other two, was the offspring of the moon; 

1 Plato is fo far from being a carelefs writer, that be has always fome concealed and important 
meaning, even in things apparently the mod trivial and abfurd. For what can be apparently more 
abfurd than this account which Aridophanes gives of the changes which the human nature has 
undergone ? And yet it occultly infinuates a very important truth, that kindred human fouls, 
both of a male and female charafleridic, were in a more perfect date of exidence united with each 
other, much more profoundly than they can he in the prefent date. However, though it infinrn- 
aies a more perfect condition of being, yet it is by no means that of the foul in its highed date of 
felicity. For the cylinlric bodies indicate its being dill converfant with, or rolling about, genera¬ 
tion, i. e. the regions under the moon. Plato, therefore, probably indicates in this fable an aerial* 
condition of being. For though the foul, while living there in a defeending condition, is in reality 
in a fallen (late, yet die is more perfect than when refidcnt on the earth. Agreeably, and perhaps 
with allufion to this fable, which I doubt not is of greater antiquity than Plato, Pythagoras defined 
A friend to be a wan's other fdf, —T. 
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for the taoon, you know, partakes of both the others, the fun and the earth. 
The bodies, therefore, of each kind were round, and the maimer of their 
funning was circular, in refemblauice of their firft parents. Their force and 
flrength were prodigious ; their minds elevated and haughty ; fo they under- 
took to invade heaven. And of them is related the fame fadt which Homer 
relates of Ephialtus and Otus, that they fet about railing an afeent up to the 
Ikies, with intention to attack the Gods. Upon which Jupiter and the other 
Deities confulted together what they lhould do to thefe rebels 1 ; but coukl 
come to no determination about the punifhment proper to be infiidled on them. 
They could not refolve upon deftroying them by thunder, as they did the 
giants; for thus the whole human race would be extinct; and then the ho¬ 
nours paid them by that race would be extindt together with it, and their 
temples come to ruin. Nor yet could they fuffer thofe mortals to continue 
in their iufoleuce. At length Jupiter, after much cotifideration of fo difficult 
a cafe, faid, I have a device, by which the race of men may be preferved, and 
yet an end put to their iufoleuce ; as my device will much diminiffi the great- 
nefs of their flrength. For I intend, you mult know, to divide every one of 
them into two : by which means their flrength will be much abated, and at 
the fame time their number much increafed, to our advantage and the iu- 
creafe of our honour. They ftall walk upright upon two legs ; and if any 
remains of infolence fhall ever appear in them, and they refolve not to be at 
quiet, I w'ill again divide them, each into two; and they fhall go upon one 
leg, hopping. As he faid, fo did he ; he cut all the human race in twain, as 
people cut eggs * to fait them for keeping. The face, together with the 

half- 

1 Human fouls, though in a more excellent condition of being whon living in the air than when 
inhabitants of the earth, yet when they are defeending, or gravitating to earth, they may be juftly 
called rebels, becaufe they not only abandon their true country, but are hoftile to its manners and 
laws. Hence, as they no longer cherifh, but oppofe, legitimate conceptions of divine natures, they 
may be juftly faid to be hoftile to the Gods.—T. 

2 The Greek original in this place (lands at full length thus: ua-ntp ot ra ua rtptvovrti kou (xiWoi- 

TcrptxwtiVj i ivrwtp oi ra act rati $pi$tv. Now the abfurdity of fuppofing eggs ever to have been 

cut with hairs, when knives, much better inftruments for that purpofe, were at hand, firft led us 
to imagine that the paflage might be corrupt. On a little examination, it appeared probable to us, 
from the repetition of the words uantp oi ra aa t that the latter part of this fcntcnce was nothing 
more than a various reading in the margin of feme antient copy. Trying, then, the two laft words, 

raif 
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half-neck of every half-body, he ordered Apollo to turn half round, and fix 
it on that fide where the other half of the body was cut off; with intention 
that all people, viewing themfelves on that fide where they had fuffered the 
lofs of half themfelves, might be brought to a fober way of thinking, and 
learn to behave with more modefty. For what remained necefiary to be 
done, he bid him exercife his own healing art.—Accordingly, Apollo turned 
the face of every one about to the rcvcrfe of its former fituation : and draw¬ 
ing the Ikin together, like a purfe, from all parts of the body, over that which 
is now called the belly, up to one orifice or opening, he tied up at the middle 
of the belly this orifice, now called the navel. He then fmoothed moll part 
of the wrinkles of the fkin, after having framed the bones of the bread under 
it; in the fame manner as fhoemakers fmooth the wrinkles of the leather, 
when they have llretched it upon the laft. But a few wrinkles, thofe on the 
belly and navel, he let remain, for a memorial of their old crime and puuilh- 
ment. Now, when all the human race were thus bifected, every lection 
longed for its fellow half. And when thefe happened to meet together, they 
mutually embraced, folded in each other’s arms, and wilhing they could 
grow together and be united. The confequence of this was, that they both 
died, through famine, and the other evils naturally brought on by idlenefs. And 
if one of thefe halves died, and left the other behind, the furviviug half was 
immediately employed in looking about for another partner ; and whether it 
happened to meet with the half of a whole woman, (which half we now call 
a woman,) or with the half of a whole man, they were continually embra¬ 
cing. After all, Jupiter, feeing them thus in danger of deftru&ion, took pity 
on them, and contrived another device ; which was, to place the diftindtion 
of lex before: for till then this had Hill remained on the other fide; and 

rai; Spifa, by the abbreviations common in old manuferipts, we made our conjeflure dill more 
probable (to ourfelves at lead) by reading the latter part of the fentence thus :—5, imp ra ua 
rt pamrif uf ■rapixn/viv, which words we fuppofe written in the margin after this manner, J amp 
ci t a aia r. of the initial letter of Ttpvoms being put for the whole word, as ufual in fueh 

cafes. Thus the lad words, being read (as it was common to do for the greater expedition) by 
fome ignorant librarian to the new copyid, literally as they were written, were eafily midaken by 
a writer uuattentive to the fenfe, and made rxif Spiim. That it was cudomary with the antients 
to fait and pickle eggs for keeping, after boiling them hard, (it is to be fuppofed,) and cutting them 
in two, we learn from Alexis the condo poet, as cited by Athenseus, pag. 57 and 60, as alfo from 
Columella : which lad-mentioned author tells us further, that fometimes they were hardened for 
that purpofe in a pickle heated over the fire.—S. 
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they had engendered, not one with another, but with the earth, like grafs- 
hoppers. This Icheme Jupiter carried into execution ; and thus made the 
work of generation to be thenceforth carried on by both fexes jointly, the 
female conceiving from the male. Now, in making this the foie way of 
generating, Jupiter had thefe ends in view : that, if a man Ihould meet with 
a woman, they might, in the embrace, generate together, and the human 
kind be thus continued ; but if he met with another man, that then both 
might be lurfeited with fuch commixture ; and that, immediately ceafing 
from their embraces, they might apply themfelves to bufinefs, and turn their 
ftudies and purfuits to the other affairs of life. From all this it appears how 
deeply mutual love is implanted by nature in all of the human race ; bringing 
them again to their pridine form; coupling them together; endeavouring 
out of two to make one, and thus to remedy the evils introduced into the 
human nature. So that every one of us at prefent is but the tally of a human 
creature; which has been cut like a polypus', and out of one made 
two. Hence it comes, that we are all in continual fearch of our feveral 
counterparts, to tally with us. As many men, accordingly, as are fe&ions 
of that double form called the hermaphrodite, are lovers of women : and of 
this fpecies are the multitude of rakes. So, on the other hand, as many 
women as are addi&ed to the love of men are fprung from the fame am¬ 
phibious race. But fuch women as are fe&ions of the female form are not 
much inclined to men ; their affe&ions tend rather to their own fex : and of 
this kind are the Sapphic lovers. Men, in like manner, fuch as are fe&ions 
of the male form, follow the males : and whild they are children, being 
originally fragments of men, it is men they love, and it is in men’s company 
and carefles they are mod delighted. Thofe children and thofe youths who 
are of this fort are the bed, as being the mod manly in their temper and 
difpofition. Some people, I know, fay, they arc diamelefs and impudent: 
but in this they wrong them ; for it is not impudence and want of modedy, 
but it is manly affurance, with a manly temper and turn of mind, by which 

■ All learned naturalifts know the great uncertainty we are in now-a-days concerning the 
tarer animals of all kinds mentioned by the antients. Under this difficulty of afeertaining what 
animal is meant by the .prera mentioned here by Plato, we have tranflated it a polypus, becaufe 
the wonderful property aferibed here to the doirra is the fame with that in the polypus, which 
a few years Gnce afforded great entertainment to the virtuofi in many parts of Europe— 5 . 
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they are led to afToclate with thofe whom they refemble. A Ihrewd con- 
jedlure may hence be formed, from what race they originally fpring ; a con- 
jc&ure juftified by their conduit afterwards. For only boys of this manly kind, 
when they arrive at the age of maturity, apply thcmfelves to political affairs 1 : 
and as they advance further in the age of manhood, they delight to encourage 
and forward the youth of their own lex in manly ftudies and employments ; 
but have naturally no inclination to marry and beget children : they do it 
only in conformity to the laws, and would choofe to live unmarried, in a ftate 
of fricndfhip. Such perfons as thefe are indeed by nature formed for friend- 
Ihip folely, and to embrace always whatever is congenial with themfelves. 
Now, whenever it fortunes that a man meets with that very counterpart of 
himfelf, his other half, they arc both fmitten with love in a wondrous man¬ 
ner ; they recognife their anticut intimacy ; they are ftrongly attracted toge¬ 
ther by a confcipufnefs that they belong to each other ; and are unwilling to 
be parted, or become feparate again, though for ever fo Ihort a time. Thole 
pairs who of free choice live together throughout life, are fuch as have met 
with this good fortune. Yet are none of them able to tell what it is they 
would have one from the other. For it does not feem to be the venereal 
congrels. In all appearance, it is not merely for the lake of this that they 
feel fuch extreme delight in the company of each other; and feek it, when 
they have it not, with fo eager a defire. It is evident, that their fouls long 
for fome other thing, which neither can explain ; fomething which they can 
only give obfeure hints of, in the way of asnigmas ; and each party can only 
guefs at in the other, as it were, by divination. But when they are toge¬ 
ther, and carelfing each other, were Vulcan to Hand by with his tools in his 
hand, and fay, “ Mortals ! what is it ye want, and would have, one from the 
other ?”—and finding them at a lofs what to anfwer, were he to demand of 
them again, and fay, “ Is this what ye long for ; to be united together with 
the moll entire union, fo as never, either by night or day, to be feparate from 
each other? If ye long for this, I will melt you down, both of you toge¬ 
ther, and together form you both again ; that, inftead of two, ye may be¬ 
come one; whilft ye live, living a joint life, as one perfon ; and when ye 

■ Ariftophanes in this fentence hints at Paufanias: but for fear his hint fhould not be appre¬ 
hended by the company, he takes care to explain it to them himfelf, near the conclufion of his 
fpcech, by an ironical and affeited caution in guarding againft the being fo underltood.—S. 

come 
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come to die, dying at once one death ; and afterwards, in the ftate of fouls 
departed, continuing ftill undivided. Confider now within yourfelves, whe¬ 
ther ye like the propofal, and whether ye would be glad to have it carried 
into execution .”—1 am certain, that not a fingle mortal to whom Vulcan 
fhould make this offer would rejedt it. It would appear that none had any 
other with ; and every man would be confcious to himfelf, that the fecret 
defire which he had of old conceived in his heart, was at length brought to 
light and expreffed in clear language, that is, to be mingled and melted in 
with his beloved, and out of two to be made one. The caufe of which 
defire in us all is this, that our priftine nature was fuch as I have deferibed 
it; we were once whole. The defire and purfuit of this wholenefs of our 
nature, our becoming whole again, is called Love. For, as I faid, we were 
antiently one: but now, as a punifhment for our breach of the laws of 
juftice, the Gods have compelled us to live afunder in feparate bodies : juft 
as the people of Arcady are treated by the Spartans '. If, therefore, we be¬ 
have not to the Gods with reverenoe and decency, there is reafon to fear we 
fhall be again cleft in funder, and go about with our guilt delineated in our 
figure, like thofe who have their crimes engraven on pillars, our nofes flit, 
and our bodies fplit in two. The confideration of this ftiould engage every 
man to promote the univerfal practice of piety toward the Gods; that we 
may efcape this misfortune, and attain to that better ftate, as it fhall pleafe 
Love to guide and lead us. Above all, let none of us a< 3 : in oppofition to 
this benign Deity ; whom none oppofe but fuch as are at enmity with the 
Gods. For, if we are reconciled to Love, and gain his favour, we fhall find 
out and meet with our naturally beloved, the other half of ourfelves ; which 

1 As Arcadia confifted chiefly of plains and paftuTC lands, the people, of that country had 
for many ages led a paftorai kind of life, difperfed in fmall villages $ and lived in the enjoyment 
©f perfe& peace and liberty. But in procefs of time, when they were in danger of falling under 

the yoke of the Spartans, their neighbours, whom they obferved a warlike people, growing in 
greatnefs, and afpiring to the dominion of all the Peloponnefus, they began to build and fortify 
cities, where they affembled and confulted together for their common interefts. This union gave 
them courage, not only to be auxiliaries in war to the enemies of the Spartans, but at length, as 

principals themfclves, to make frequent inroads into the Spartan territories. The Spartan 1 * * * 5 6 , there¬ 

fore, carrying the war into the country of the Arcadians, compelled them to demolifh the fortifi¬ 
cations of their chief cities, and even to quit their habitations there, and return to their a at lent 

manner of living in villages.—S. 
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at prefent is the good fortune but of few. Eryximachus now mu ft not carp 
at what I fay, oa a fufpicion that I mean Paufanias and Agatho: though 
perhaps they may be of the fortunate few: but I fay it of all in general, 
whether men or women, through the whole human race, that every one of 
us might be happy, had we the perfection of Love, and were to meet with 
our own proper paramours, recovering thus the fmilitude of our priftine 
nature. If this fortune then be the beft abfolutely, it follows, that the beft 
in our prefent circumftances muft be that which approaches to it the 
neareft; and that is, to meet with partners in love, whofe temper and dif- 
pofition are the moft agreeable and fimilar to our own. In giving glory to 
the divine caufe of this fimilarity and mutual fitnefs, we celebrate in a 
proper manner the praife of Love; a deity who gives us in our prefent 
condition fo much relief and confolation, by leading us to our own again ; 
and further, gives us the faireft hopes, that, if we pay due regard and reve¬ 
rence to the Gods, he will hereafter, in recovering to us our antient nature, 
and curing the evils we now endure, make us bleft and happy. 

Thus, Eryximachus, you have my fpeech concerning Love, a fpeech of 
a different kind from yours, and no way interfering with what you have 
faid. Therefore, as I defired of you before, do not, I pray you, make a 
jeft of it; that we may hear, peaceably and quietly, all the fpeeches which 
remain to be fpoken ; or rather both the fpeeches ; for I think only thofe 
of Agatho and Socrates are yet behind.—Well ; I ftiall not difobey you, 
faid Eryximachus: for I muft acknowledge that I have been highly enter¬ 
tained and pleafed with your fpeech. If I was not perfeClly well affured 
that Socrates and Agatho were deeply verfed in the fcience of Love, I Ihould 
much fear they would be at a lofs for fomething to fay, fo copioufly and fo 
varioufly has the fubjeft been already handled. But now, notwithftanding 
this, I am under no concern about the fuccefs of thofe great mafters.—I do 
not wonder, faid Socrates, that you are free from all concern, Eryximachus, 
about the matter; fince you have come off fo honourably yourfelf, and are 
out of all danger. But if you were in the circumftances I am in, much 
more in thofe which I lhall be in when Agatho ftiall have made his fpeech, 
your fears would be not a few, and your diftreffes, like mine at prefent, no 
trifles—1 fee, faid Agatho, you have a mind, Socrates, by fuch fuggeftions, 
to do as enchanters do'with their drugs, that is, to diforder and difturb my 
vol. in. 3 q thoughts. 
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thoughts, with imagining this company here to be big with expe&ations of 
hearing fome fine fpeech from me.—I inuft have forgotten then, Agatlio, 
faid Socrates, the courage and greatnefs of mind which you difcovered 
lately, and of which I was a fpedlator, when you came upon the ftage, to¬ 
gether with the a&ors juft going to exhibit your compofitions ; when you 
looked fo large an audience in the face without being in the lcaft daunted; 
I muft have forgotten this, if I thought you could be now difturbcd on 
account of us, who are comparatively fo few in number.—I hope, Socrates, 
laid Agatho, you do not imagine me fo full of a theatre, as not to know 
that a few men of fenfe make an affembly more refpexftablc and awful to a 
man who thinks juftly, than a multitude of fools.—I Ihould be greatly mif- 
taken indeed, faid Socrates, if I imagined in you, Agatho, any thing which 
favoured of rufticity or ill breeding. I am latisfied enough, that if you met 
with any whom you fuppofed wife, you would regard them more than you 
would the multitude. But I doubt we have no pretenfions to any fuch 
particular regard, becaufe we were at the theatre, and made a part of that 
multitude. The cafe, 1 fuppofe, is in truth this : Were you in the prefence 
of other fort of men, that is, the wife ; in reverence to them, perhaps, you 
would be alhamed if you were then employed in any aflion you thought 
unbecoming or dilhonourable. Is it not fo ? or how fay you ?—It is true, 
faid Agatho.—And would you not, faid Socrates to him again, revere the 
multitude too, and be alhamed even in their prefence, if you were feen by 
them doing any thing you thought bafe or wrong ?—Phaedrus here interpofed ; 
and faid, My friend Agatho, if you go on giving anfwers to all the queftions 
put to you by Socrates, he will be under no manner of concern, what becomes 
of our affair of the fpeeches, or what the reft of us here are doing in the 
mean time. It is fufficient for him, if he has but fomebody to talk with in 
his own way, efpecially if it be a perfon who is haudfome. I muft confefs I 
take much pleafure myfelf in hearing Socrates difpute : but it is necefi'ary 
for me to look to the affair I fet on foot myfelf, that of the panegyrics 
on Love, and to take care that I have a fpeech from every perfon in this 
affembly. When you have, each of you, paid your tribute to the God, 
you may then difpute, with all my heart, at your own pleafure.—You fay 
well, Phasdrus, faid Agatho ; and nothing hinders but that I begin my fpeech. 
For I lhall not want frequent opportunities of difputing again with Socrates. 
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THE SPEECH OF AGATHO. 

I SHALL begin by (bowing in what way a panegyric on Love ought to be 
made', and then proceed that way in making one myfelf. For none of 
thofe who have gone before me have, in my opinion, celebrated the praife 
of Love ; but all have made it their foie bufinefs to felicitate human kind 
upon the good they enjoy through the beneficence of that God. For what 
he is in himfelf, he from whom all this happinefs is derived, none of them 
has fliown. Now, whatever the fubjeft of our panegyric be, there is but 
one right way to take in the compofing it: and that is, the fhowing how 
excellent is the nature, and how good are the operations or effects, of that 
perfon or thing we are to praife. In this way it is that we ought to make 
our panegyrics on Love ; praifmg, firft, the excellence and abiolute good- 
nefs of his own nature, and then his relative goodnefs to us in the blefiings 
he bellows. According to this method, I take upon me, in the firft place, 
to fay, if without offence to what is facred and divine I may be allowed to 
fay it, that, though all the Gods enjoy a ftate of bleflednefs, yet Love is 
bleft above all others, as he excells them all in beauty and in virtue. The 
moft beautiful he muft be, for thefe reafons: firft, in that he is the youngeft 
of the Gods, my Phaedrus ! Of this he himfelf gives us a convincing proof, 
by his running away from Old Age, and outrunning him who is evidently fo 
fwift-footed. For Old Age, you know, arrives and is with us fooner than 
we defire. Between Love and him there is a natural antipathy : fo that 
Love comes not within a wide diftancc of him* ; but makes his abode with 

1 The following fpeech abounds with wit; but it is wit of a rambling and inconfiftent kind, 
without any fixed idea; fo far is it from aiming at truth. The beginning of it is a juft fpeci- 
mcn of the whole. For after Agatho has undertaken to give a defoription of the perfon and 
qualities of Love under the very firft article of this defeription, the youthfulnefs of Love, he 
ufes the word love , in no fewer than four different fenfes. In the firft place, he means, as 
Socrates afterwards obferves of him, that which is loved, rather than that which loves; that is, 
outward beauty, rather than the paffion which it excites. Immediately he changes this idea for 
that of the paffion itfelf. Then at once, without giving notice, he takes a flight to the firft caufe 
of orderly motion in the univerfe. And this lie immediately confounds with the harmony of 
nature, the complete efTeft of that caufe. 

» We have taken the liberty of tranflating here, as if in the Greek it was printed o</J* tvrot 
mtf.iu orXn'/ict^avy and not ouV ovtoj, or. or. —S. 
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youth, and is always found in company with the young. For, as the old- 
proverb rightly has it, “ Like always goes to like.” I muft own, therefore, 
though I agree with Phaedrus in many other of his opinions, I cannot agree 
with him in this, that Love is elder than Saturn and Japetus. Of all the 
Gods, 1 affirm, he is the youngeft, and enjoys perpetual youth. Accord¬ 
ingly I contend, that, if any fuch events happened among the Gods as 
Hefiod and Parmenides report, they were occafioned by the power of 
NecefEty, not that of Love. For, had Love been with them, there had- 
been no caftrations ’, no chains, none of thole many other a 61s of violence 
had been done or fuffered amongft them: but friendfhip and peace had 
fiourifhed in heaven, as they now do, and have ever done, fince Love began 
his reign, and became chief amongft the Gods. Thus then it appears that 
Love is young. Nor is he lefs delicate and tender. But he wants a poet, 
fuch as Homer was, to exprels iti fit terms how great his tendernefs. Now 
Homer, where he tells us that Ate or Mifchief was a goddefs, of a fubtle and 
fine frame, thus defcrihes the tendernefs and delicacy of her feet; 

The tender-footed Goddefs ftums the ground •* 

With airy ftep, upon the heads of men 
Sets her fine treading, and from head to head. 

Trips it along full nimbly. — ■■ 

Tire poet here produces a fair proof, 1 think, of her tendernefs, her going- 
on the foft place rather than the hard. The fame argument fhall I make 
jjfe of, to prove the tendernefs of Love. For he neither walks on the 
ground, nor goes upon human heads (which in truth are places not alto¬ 
gether foft); but the fofteft places poftible to be found does Love make the 
places of his range, and of his dwelling too. For in the manners and in the 
fouls of Gods and men he fixes his. abode : not in all fouls indifcriminately; 
for, if he lights on any whofe manners are rough, away he marches, and 
takes up his refidence in tender fouls, whofe manners are the fofteft. Since, 
therefore, with his feet, and all over his fine frame, he endures not to touch, 
any but the fofteft perfons, nor in any but their fofteft parts, he cannot but 
be extremely delicate and tender. Thus have we feen that Love is full of 

’ Fot the proper manner in which thefe things are to be underftood, fee the apology for 
the fables of Homer, in Voi. I. of this work.—T. 

5 youth. 
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youth, delicacy and tendernefs. He is, befides, of a foft and yielding fub- 
ftance. For it would be impoffible for him to diffufe himfelf through every 
part of us, and penetrate into our hjmoft: foul, or to make his firft entry 
and his final exit unperceived by us, if his fubftance were hard and refilling 
to the touch. But a clear proof of his yielding, eafy and pliant form is that 
gracefulnefs of perfon, which it is certain belongs to him in the higheft 
degree by the acknowledgment of all: for Ungracefulnefs and Love never 
agree, but are always vifibly at variance. That he excels in beauty of 
colour, is evident from his way of life, in that he is continually converlant 
with flowers, his own likenefs. For Love refides not in a body, or in a 
foul, or any other place, where flowers never fprung; or, if they did, where 
they are all fallen, and the place quite deflowered. But wherever a fpot 
is to be found flowery and fragrant, he there feats himfelf and fettles his 
abode. Concerning the beauty of this deity thus much is fufficient 1 ; though 
much (till remains unfaid. I am to fpeak next on the fubjeCt of his virtue *. 
And here the higheft praile which can be attributed to any being is juftly 
due to Love; that he does no injury to God or man ; nor by God or man 
can he be injured.. He never adls through compulfion or force himfelf; 
for compulfion. or force cannot reach Love : nor ever forces he or compels 
others; for every being obeys freely and willingly every dictate and com¬ 
mand of Love : where both parties then are willing, and each is freely 
confenting to the other, thofe in the city who are kings, the laws, fay there 
is no injuftice done. But not only the perfection of juftice belongs to 
Love; he is equally endued with confummate temperance. For to be 
fuperior to pleafure, and to govern the defires of it, is every where called 
temperance. Now it is univerfally agreed, that no pleafure is fuperior to 
Love ; but, on the contrary, that all pleafures are his inferiors. If lo, they 
mull be fubjeCts and fervants, all of them, to Love ; and he mull rule, and 
be the mailer. Having dominion thus over all pleafures and all defires, in . 

* Thus far Agatho has confounded the objeft of Love, the amiable, with the paflion itfelf, con- 
fidered as refined, and peculiarly belonging to the human fpecies.—S. 

* From allegory, and metaphor, and true wit, Agatho defeends to pun and quibble, and play¬ 
ing on words, with fcarce a femblance of juft thought. In this next part of his defeription he 
means, by Love, that grofler part of the paflion, common to all animals t and this too he con¬ 
founds with the fatisfaftion of it through enjoyment.—S. 
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the higheft degree mu ft he be temperate. Then, in point of valour, not 
Mars himfclf can pretend to vie with Love. For it is not. Mars has 
Love, but Love has Mars 1 ; the Love, as fame fays, of Venus. Now the 
perfon who has another in his pofleffion mud have the martery over that 
perfon whom he pofleffes. The fubducr and matter then of him who in 
valour excels all others, mud himfclf in that virtue excel without exception 
all. Thus we have already fhown the juftice, temperance, and fortitude of 
this God. To tlrow his wiidom is yet wanting: and I muft do my belt to 
be no way wanting to my lubjebh In the firft place then, that I may 
honour my own art, like Eryximachus, with my firft regards, in the vvil'dom 
of poetry Love is lb great a mafter, that he is able to make any one a poet 
For, though a man be ever lb much a Itrangcr to the Mufcs, yet, as loon as 
his foul is touched by Love, he becomes a poet. It concerns me to lay a 
particular ftrefs on this argument, to prove Love an excellent poet 3 , in all 
that kind of creative power * which is the proper province of the Mufcs. 
For no being can impart to another that which itlelf has not, or teach an¬ 
other 

1 To apprehend the wit of this paflage, we muft ohferve, tint the word has is here tifcd in two 
fenfes : in the firft part of the fentence, it means the foul being aft'cfkd with the paftion ; in the next, 
it means the paflion pofiefling the foul. r lhere is the fame double meaning of the word habco in 
the Latin, and every modern language derived from it •, and it is no folecifm in Englifli. But there 
feems to be more wit and fmartnefs in a repartee of Ariflippus, in which he played on the fame 
word, though fomewhat differently ; when, on his being reproached with having Lai's, a celebrated 
courtezan, for his miftrefs, he replied, E%cj, axx* oux True, I have her, that is, enjoy her j 

but (lie has not me; that is, lias me not in her power.—S. 

3 Agatho, in this part of his defeription, ufes the word Love in three different fenfes : firft, as 
it means that fine paifion in the human fpecics only, which, by roufing and improving the faculties 
of the foul, fupplies the want and does the office of genius: next, as it means the paftion, whofe 
power is exerted chiefly in the body, and, by exciting every animal to the work of generation, 
executes the ends for which nature implanted it in them all: laftly, as it means a particular 
genius or flrong bent of the mind from nature to fomc particular fludy, which feldom fails of 
improving and perfecting every art.—S. 

3 In this fentence Agatho juflifics the character which Socrates had given of him juft before, 
and fliows himfclf a truly polite and well-bred man. Tor, upon his mention of the art of poetry, 
in which lie had lately appeared fo excellent, he here modeftly declines the attributing any merit 
in that refpecl to his own poetic genius, as if he was a favourite of the Mufcs; and with great 
gallantry transfers the praife, bellowed upon himfclf, to Love > as if Love, and not the Mufes, had 
infpived him. — S. 

4 Plato has here contrived an opportunity for Agatho to play upon a word, or ufc it in more 
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other that w hich itfelf knows not. In the other kind of the creative power, 
the making of animals, it is undeniably to the wifdom of this deity that all 
living things owe their generation and produflion. Then, for the works of 
the mechanic arts, know we not that every r.rtifl who hath Love for his teacher 
becomes eminent and iiluftrious ; but that the artilf whom Love infpires not 
and animates never rites from obfeurity? The bowman’s art, the art of heal¬ 
ing, and that of divination, were the inventions of Apollo, under the guidance 
ofLovc, and the influence of his aufpicious power. So that the God of Wif¬ 
dom himfelf, we fee, was the difciple of the God of Love. Prompted by Love, 
the Mutes invented the art of mufic, Vulcan the art of working metals, Minerva 
the art of w'eaving, and Jupiter the art of well governing the Gods and mortals. 
From the beginning of that aera were the affairs of the Gods well fettled ; 
from the time when Love arofe and interpofed among them,—the Love cer¬ 
tainly of beauty ; for diforder and deformity are by no means the objects of 
Love. Antecedent to that time it was, as I obferved before, that thole many 
fad and ft range accidents, they tell us, befell the Gods : it was when Neceflity 
reigned and ruled in all things. But as foon as the charms of beauty gave 
birth to the God whom we celebrate, with him role every good which bleffcs 
either Gods or mortals.—Thus, Pbxdrus, in the firft place Love, as he ap¬ 
pears to me, is moll excellent himfelf in beauty and in virtue; in the next 
place, he is the caufe of the like excellencies in other beings. I feel within 
me an inclination to make a verfe or tw'o on this fubjeef, on the effects 
which Love produces;— 

fenfes than one. For the Greek word iron which we have tranHated creative power, fignifies 
not only making or creation, but poetry too : as the word *7roojx»if fignifies both creator and poet. 
Taking advantage of thefe different meanings, Agatho attributes ttgmis, or creation, to each of 
the three kinds of Love mentioned in note 2, p. 486, as the work or effect of each. To the firft he 
attributes poetry, an art which creates, as it were, or makes out of nothing real, out of the mere 
imagination of the poet, its own fubjeft. To the next he juftly aferibes the making or generating 
of animals in a way peculiar to Nature ; who, beginning from the fmallcft materials, and collect¬ 
ing all the reft hy infenfible degrees from all neighbouring quarters, forming nil the while, and 
animating whilft ihe forms, feemsro create out of nothing too. And Love, in the fenfe in which 
he ufes the word laft, he no lefs juftly fuppofes to have the principal hand in making the moft 
excellent works of every art, where the artift hath his fubjeft-mattcr ready created, and lying all 
at once before him, and apparently, therefore, creates nothing but the form.—S. 
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The rugged main he fmooths, the rage of men 
He foftens; thro’ the troubled air he fpreads 
A calm, and lulls the unquiet foul to reft. 

It is he who frees us from referve and ftrangenefs; and who procures us open- 
nefs and intimacy: it is he who eftabliffies focial meetings and aftemblies, 
fuch as this of ours : in feftival entertainments, in dances, and in feafts, he 
is the manager, the leader, and the founder; introducing courtefy and fweet- 
nefs, ban idling rufticity and favagenefs ; difpenfing abroad benevolence and 
kindnefs, reftraining malignity and ill-will: propitious, gracious, and good 
to all; the admired fpe&acle of wife men, the heart-felt delight of Gods; 
the envy of thofe to whofe lot he falls not, the acquifition of fuch only as are 
fortunate : the parent of delicacy and tendernefs, of elegance and grace, of 
attractive charms and amorous defires : obfervant of good, overlooking evil: 
in difficulties, in fears, in filent wifhes, and in foft addreffes, the proteftor, the 
encourager, the patron, and the infpirer : of Gods and men, of all linked to¬ 
gether, the beauty and the ornament: a guide to all which is good and ami¬ 
able, the befi: and the mod charming ; whom it is the duty of every one to 
follow ; joining in chorus to his praife, or bearing part in that fweet fong 
fung by Love himfelf, with which he foftens the heart and fooths the mind 
of every God and mortal.—This is my fpeech, Phaedrus, which I confecrate 
to Love; a fpeech, partly jocofe and partly ferious, fuch as the befi; of my 
poor abilities in wit and eloquence are able to furnifti out. 

When Agatho had done fpeaking, Ariftodemus told me, the room rang 
with the applaufes of the company ; all of them loudly declaring, that 
Agatho’s fpeech on Love was worthy of himfelf, and worthy of the God in 
whofe honour it was fpoken.—Upon which Socrates, directing his eyes to 
Eryximachus, faid. Well, what think you now, you fon of Acumenus? 
Think you not that I had good grounds for thofe fears I told you I was 
under ? and that I fpake prophetically, when I faid that Agatho would make 
an admirable fpeech, and that l ffiould be driven to diftrefs ?—The firft 
thing, replied Eryximachus, I think you foretold truly, “ that Agatho’s 
fpeech would be excellent;”—but the other, that “ yourfelf would be driven 
to diftrefs,” I do not believe was a true prophecy.—How, my good friend, 

laid 
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faid Socrates, fhould I avoid being at a lofs, and diftreiTed for fomething to 
fay ? or how, indeed, could any other perfon, who was to fpeak, after a 
fpeech on the fame fubjedt fo full of beauty and variety ? It was not, I muit 
acknowledge, in all refpe£ts, and in all the parts of it, equally admirable : but 
who, that heard the conclufion, could help being aftonifhed at the elegant 
choice of words, and beauty of the dittion ? For my part, when I conlider 
how little I lhall be able to fay any thing that will not fall far fhort of it, I 
Ihould be tempted to run away for very fhame, had I any poffibility of mak¬ 
ing my efcape. For, whilft he was fpeaking, he put me in mind of Gorgias : 
and, to fay the truth, that which Homer relates ftruck me at that time very 
fenfibly. Now, thought I, what if Agatho fhould at the lafl fend forth the 
head of that formidable fpeaker Gorgias ! to affault my imagination; and 

thus 

1 This paflage in the Greek runs this :—Epoffou/ttnii init /u i T£Xi mtv a AyaOm Topyiou xEfaXuu Jeivou 
Xtytiv £v Tto Xoyu btti rov epcov Xoyov 7te//4"*$» *• t. x. In this, as alfo in the preceding fentence, where 
Gorgias is mentioned, Cornarius would have us read Topyoug, inftead of Topyiov, and confc- 
quenily, in this lait, Seivoj inftead of' Jfcivov, referring this attribute to Agatho; and quite infen- 
fibhe, as it feems, to the many ftrokes of humour in this paflage : for he gravely gives this notable 
reafon for his alteration,—that the head of Gorgias, truly, had no fuch power as is here attributed 
to it. But he has forgotten to clear up a fmall difficulty which attends his alteration ; and that 
is, how Agatho the Handfome, for fo he was commonly called, or Agatho’s handfome fpeech, 
ffiould immediately put Socrates in mind of the Gorgon’s head. The train of thought here is 
evidently this : Agatho put Socrates in mind of Gorgias, through the fimilitude of their ftyles; 
the thought of Gorgias put him in mind of Gorgon, through the fimilitude.of their names; and, 
perhaps, becaufe he thought them both alike vtXapct, prodigies; and the thought of Gorgofl 
brought to bis mind the following paflage in Homer’s Odyfley, 1 . xi. 

- - - Efit hog npti y 

M>j ijloi Topyeir,f xepa.Kr\v hivoio neXupoitf 
a'ihg TTf^Efiv ayccuv Tlepvefovtioi' 

Pale fear then feized me, and the dreadful thought,— 

—Now fliould the Gorgon’s head, that prodigy 
Terrific, by {lern Proferpine be fent, 

Forth from her viewlefs realm, to aflault my eyes, 

Vifible in all its horrors !— 

It is cafy to cbferve, that Socrates not oijly alludes humoroufly to Homer's thought in this paflage, 
but, to heighten the humour, has ufed feveral of Homer’s words. We have followed him in fo 
doing, where it was poffible for us; adapting thefe pafiages one to the other in the tranflation. 
vol. in. 3 r. But 
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thus ftiould, by the conclufion of his fpeech, ftap my fpeech, and turn into 
(tone my fpeaking faculties !—I confidered, how ridiculous it was in me to 
profefs myfelf a great matter in love matters, and con/ent to bear a part with 
you in making panegyrics on Love, when at the fame time I was entirely 
ignorant of the affair we undertook, and knew not the right way to celebrate 
the praife of any thing. For I was fo filly ' as to imagine that wc ought 
never to fay any thing but what was true in our encomiums on any fubjeft 
whatever; that the real properties of it were the materials which lay before 
us, as it were, to work on ; and that the bufincfs of a panegyrift was no¬ 
thing more than out of thefe materials to fele£t the handfomeft and beft, 
and frame them together in the moft (kilful and the beft manner. Prepof- 
feffed with this imagination, I had entertained a ftrong opinion that I fhould 
fpeak well on the fubjed propofed, becaufe I well knew what praifes were 
with truth to be afcribed to Love. Whereas I now find that this is not 
the right way of making a panegyric ; but that, when we praife, we are to 
attribute to our fubjed all qualities which are great and good, whether they 
truly belong to it or not. Should our encomiums happen to be falfe, the 

doing, where it was poflible for us; adapting thefe paflages one to the other in the tranflation. 
But in one of the words, an important one to the humour, we found it fcarcely pofiible. For the 
word Jeivof, here in Homer, fignifies terrible, or frightful; and the fame word as ufed here by 
Plato fignifies great, weighty, or powerful. Now in Englifh both thefe meanings are not to be 
exprefled fully and exa&ly by the fame word. The word 44 formidable,” however, though it 
would weaken the fenfe in Homer, may ferve to exprefs the allufion in Plato to Homer’s u terrific.” 
This double meaning of the word fotvof, and the fimilitude of found between Gorgon and Gorgias, 
or between TopyEw [#£(pax»] and Topyicin, feem to be humorous imitations of the ftyle of Agatho 
and Gorgias, who were, both of them, fond of fuch puns and puerilities. It is necefiary to take 
notice of fome other words in this paflage, becaufe Stephens has thrown in a fufpicion of their not 
being genuine, the words cv ru —probably imagining them to be a marginal glofs on the word 
*£yriv: whereas they are in truth abfolutely necefiary to the fenfe; Xoya here being oppofed to e pyu, 
to the a&ual fending forth, and prefenting vifibly, the head of Gorgias. Befides that the omiflion 
of thofe words would much diminifh the glare of another Gorgiafm, which feems intended in 
Xtytiv, Xoyw, and Xoyov, the repetition of the words “ fpeak ” and 4 * fpeech.” —S. 

1 Socrates, having fatirized Agatho’s ftyle, with regard to the afle&ed ornaments of it, and its 
want of fimplicity; but doing it with that delicate and fine humour in which he led the way to 
all the politer fatirifts, particularly to the Roman poet Horace, and our own Addifon; proceeds 
now, in that ironical way peculiar to himfelf, to fatirize the fentiments in Agatho’s fpeech, with 
regard to their want of truth, juftnefs of thought, and pertinence to the fubjeft.—S. 
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falfehood of them, to be fure, is not material. For the propofal, it feems, 
was this, that each of us fhould make a panegyric, which, by common con- 
fent, was to pafs and be taken for a panegyric made on Love; and not to 
make a panegyric properly belonging to Love, or fuch a one as he truly 
merited. Hence it is, I prefume, that you gather from all quarters every 
topic of praife, and attribute to Love all kinds of perfe&ion ; reprefenting 
him and his operations to be of fuch a nature, that he cannot fail of appear¬ 
ing in the higheft degree beautiful and good—to all thofe I mean who are 
unacquainted with him—for he certainly can never be deemed fo by thofe 
who know him: and thus the panegyric is made fine and pompous. But, 
for my part, I was an utter ftranger to the compofing of panegyrics after 
this manner ; and in my ignorance it was that I agreed to be one of the 
compofers. Only with my tongue, therefore, did I engage myfelf: my 
mind was no party to the agreement. And fo farewell to it; for I fhall 
never make panegyrics in this way : I fhould not, indeed, know how. Not 
but that I am ready to fpeak the truth concerning the fubje£t propofed, if 
you have any inclination to hear it, and if 1 may be allowed to fpeak after 
my own manner; for I mean not to fet my fpeech in competition with any 
of yours, and fo 1 nn the rifk of being defervedly laughed at. Confider, there¬ 
fore, Phredrus, for t is your affair, whether fuch a kind of fpeech as you 
have to expedf from 'e would be agreeable to you ; and whether you would 
like to hear the truth poken concerning Love in terms no higher than are 
adequate and fitting, ,nd with fuch a difpofition of the feveral particulars as 
fhall happen to aril. from the nature of the fubjeft. Phredrus, then, and the 
reft of the company, made it their joint requeft to him, that he would fpeak 
in the manner which he himlelf judged to be the mod proper.—But ftay, 
faid Socrates ; give me leave firft to propofe to Agatho a few queftions ; that, 
after we have agreed together on feme neceflary premifes, I may the better 
proceed to what I have to fay. You have my confent, faid Phtedrus; fe pro¬ 
pofe your queftions.—Socrates then, as Ariftodemus told me, began in this 
manner:— 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEECH OF SOCRATES. 

IN my opinion, my friend Agatho, you began your fpeech well, in fay¬ 
ing that we ought in the firft place to fet forth the nature of Love, what he 
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is in himfelf, and afterward to fhow his effe&s, and what he operates in: 
others. This introduction of yours I much approve of. Now, then, tell 
me further concerning Love : and fince you have fo fairly and amply di- 
fplayed the other parts of his nature and character, anfwer me alfo to this 
queftion, whether Love is a being of fuch a kind as to be of fomething 1 ; or 
whether he is of nothing ? I afk you not, whether he is of fome father or 
mother; for the queftion, whether Love is the love of father or mother, 
would be ridiculous; but. I mean it in the tame lenfe as if the fubjeCt of my 
queftion was the very thing now mentioned, that is, a father; and the quef¬ 
tion itfelf was, whether a father was the father of fomething, or not: in 
this cafe you would certainly anfwer, if you anfwered rightly, thata father 
was the father of a fon or of a daughter :—would you not ?—Certainly I 
fhould, faid Agatho.—And an anfwer of the fame kind you would give me, 
faid Socrates, if I alked you concerning a mother.—Agatho again affented'. 
—Anfwer me now, faid Socrates, to a queftion or two more, that you may 
the better apprehend my meaning. Suppofe I were to alk you concerning 
a brother, with regard to that very circumftance, his being a brother, is he 
brother to fome perfon or not ?—Agatho anfwered in the affirmative.—And 
is not this perfon, faid Socrates, either a brother ora After ?—To which when 
Agatho had affented. Try then, faid Socrates, to tell me concerning Love; 
is it the love of nothing, or of fomething ?—Of fomething, by all means, re*- 
plied Agatho.—Whatever you think that fomething to be, faid Socrates, for 
the prefent keep your thought to yourfelf; only remember it. And let me 
afk y this queftion further, relating to Love: Does Love defire that 
fomething of which it is the love, or does it not ?—Defires it, anfwered 
Agatho, without doubt.—Whether, when poffeffed of that which it defires, 
of that which it is in love with, does it then defire it? or only when not pof¬ 
feffed of it ?—Only when not poffeffed of it, it is probable, replied Agatho-. 

_Inftead of being probable, faid Socrates, confider if it be not neceffary that 

every being which feels any defire fhould defire only that which it is in 
want of; and that as far as any being is free from want, fo far it muft be 
free alfo from defire. Now to me, Agatho, this appears in the higheft 

i That is, whether his nature is abfolute, not of neceflity inferring the coesiftence of any other 
being ; or whether it is relative, in which the being of fome correlative is implied.—S. 
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degree neceffary. But how does it appear to you ?—To me in the fame 
manner, replied Agatho.—You fay well, laid Socrates. I afk you then, 
Gan a man whofe lize is large wifh to be a man of large fize ? or a man 
who is ftrong, can he with to be ftrong ?—The impoflibility of this, replied 
Agatho, follows from what we have juft now agreed in. For the man who 
is what he would wifh to be, muft in that refpetft, and fo far, be free from, 
want.—True, faid Socrates: for, if it were poftible that the ftrong could 
wifh to be ftrong, the fwift wifh to be fwift, and the healthy wifh to be 
healthy, one might then perhaps imagine it equally poftible in all cafes of 
the like kind, that fuch as are poffefTed of any thing good or advantageous 
could defire that which they already have. I mention this in general, to 
prevent our being impofed upon. For the perfon who enjoys any of thefe 
advantages, if you confider, Agatho, muft appear to you to have of neceftity 
at prefent that which he has, whether he wills it, or not: and how can this 
ever be the objeft of his defire ? Should any man, therefore, fay thus : I, who 
am now in health, defire to be healthy ; or, I, who now have riches, defire 
to be rich, and long for thofe very things, which I have ; we fhould make 
him this reply You mean, friend, you that are at prefent pofTeffed of riches, 
or health, or ftrength, would be glad to continue in poffeffion of them al-. 
ways : for at this prefent you poftefs them, whether you will or not. When 
you fay, therefore, that you defire what is prefent with you, confider, whe¬ 
ther you mean any other thing than this ; you would be glad that what is 
prefent with you now might be prefent with you for the time to come. 
Would he not acknowledge, think you, that this was his only meaning 1 ?— 
Agatho agreed that he would.—This then, faid Socrates, is to love and 
defire that from which he is now at fome diftance, neither as yet has he ; and 
that is, the preferving of what he poffeffes at the prefent, and his continuing 
in poffeflion of it for the future.—It certainly is fo, replied Agatho.—This 
man, therefore, (aid Socrates, and every one who feels defire, defires that 
which lies not ready for his enjoyment, that which is not prefent with him, 

* In Stephens’s edition of the original we here read, a>.xo ti h/Mkoyoi’ av, as if the confeflion was 
demanded from Agatho in his own perfon. In all the former editions, however, it is rightly 
printed, optotoyoiT ay. But we prefume they are all wrong in giving us axxo ti [Jia di/oir] inltead 
of aXXori [3i’ £to(] whether ; milled probably by the preceding fentence, where oXto ti lignifies any 
ether thing, and is therefore rigidly there divided into two words.—S. . 
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that which he has not, that which he himfelf is not, and that which he is in 
want of; fuch things only being the objefts of love and of defire.—Agatho to 
this entirely affented.—Come th$n, laid Socrates, let us agree upon tliefe 
conclufions : Is not Love, in the firff place, love of fomething ? in the next 
place, is it not love of that which is wanting ?—Clearly fo, replied Aga¬ 
tho.—Now then, faid Socrates, recolleft what it was you told us in your fpeech 
was the proper objeft of Love. But I, if you pleafe, will remind you of it. 
I think you faid fomething like this, “ that the affairs of the Gods were put 
in good order, and well eflablifhed, through love of things beautiful: for 
that things of oppofite kind to thefe could never be the objedts of love.” 
Did you not tell us fome fuch thing ?—I own it, anfwered Agatho,—You 
own the truth, my good friend, replied Socrates. Now, if this be as you 
fay, muff not Love be love of beauty, and not of deformity ?—I agree, faid 
Agatho.—And have you not agreed too, faid Socrates, that Love is love of 
fomething which is wanting, and not of any thing pofTefTed already ?—True, 
replied Agatho.—It follows then, laid Socrates, that Love is not in pofTcffion, 
but in want, of beauty.—It follows of neceffity, faid Agatho,—Well then, 
faid Socrates, that to which beauty is abfolutely wanting, that which is 
totally unpoflefled of beauty, do you call that beautiful ?—Certainly not, re¬ 
plied Agatho.—Are you Bill then, faid Socrates, of the fame opinion, that 
Love is beautiful, if we have reafoned rightly ?—Agatho then made anfwer: 
I am in danger, Socrates, of being found ignorant in the fubjedt I undertook 
to praife.—You have honeBly and fairly fpoken, faid Socrates. And 
now anfwer me to this little queftion more: Think you not that every 
thing good is alfo fair and beautiful ?—I do, replied Agatho.—If then, faid 
Socrates, Love be in want of beauty, and if every thing good be fair and 
beautiful, Love muB be in want of good too.—I am not able, replied Aga¬ 
tho, to argue againB you, Socrates ; and therefore I admit it to be true what 
you fay.—You are not able, my beloved Agatho, faid Socrates, to argue 
againB the truth : for to argue againB Socrates is nothing difficult. And 
here fliall I difmifs you from being further queBioned. But the difeourfe 
concerning Love, which I heard formerly from Diotima the prophetefs, a 
woman wife and knowing in thefe and many other fubjedls ; fo profoundly 
knowing, that when the plague feemed to be approaching Athens, and when 
the people offered facrifice to avert it, ffie caufed the coming of that diffemper 
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to be delayed for the fpace of ten years; (die it was who inftru&ed me in 
the knowledge of all tilings that appertain to Love;) a difeourfe, I fay, on 
this fubjeft, which I once heard from her, I will try if I can relate again to 
you ; laying down, for the foundation of it, thofe points agreed on juft now 
between me and Agatho ; but purpofing, however, to relate the whole of this 
by myfelf, as well as I am able. 

THE SPEECH OF SOCRATES. 

RIGHT and proper is it, Agatho, to follow the method marked out by 
you ; in the firft place, to declare what kind of a being Love is, and after¬ 
wards to Ihow what are the effefts produced by him. Now I think the 
eafieft way that I can take, in executing this plan, will be to lay before you 
the whole of this doflrine in the very manner and order in which I myfelf 
was examined and lectured on the fubjedt by Diotima. She began with me, 
on my faying to her much the fame things that were afterted juft now by 
Agatho; that Love was a deity excellent in goodnefs, and was alfo one of 
thofe who were fair and beautiful. And the refuted me with the fame 
arguments I have made ufe of to refute Agatho; proving to me that Love, 
according to my own account of him, was neither beautiful nor good. 
How fay you, Diotima ? then faid I. Is Love an ugly and an evil being?— 
Soft, replied Ihe ; no abufive language : do you imagine that every being who 
is not beautiful, muft of courfe be ugly ?—Without doubt, anfwered I.—And 
every being who is not wife, faid Ihe, do you conclude it muft be ignorant ? 
Do you not fee there is fomething between wifdom and ignorance 1 ?—I 
alked her, what that could be.—To think of things rightly, as being what 
they really are, without being able to aftign a reafon why they are fuch. 
Do you not perceive, faid Ihe, that this is not to have the fcieuce or true 
know ledge of them ? For, where the caufe or reafon of a thing remains un¬ 
known % how can there be fcience ? Nor yet is it ignorance: for that 

which 

1 See the Mono near the conclufion, and the fifth and feventh books of the Republic. It 
may fuflice for the prefent to obferve, that true opinion is a medium between wifdom properly 
fo called, i. e. an intellectual knowledge of the caufes and principles of things, and igno¬ 
rance.— f, 

* We have here taken the liberty to paraphrafe a little, for the fake of rendering this pafiage 

more 
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which errs not from the truth, how fhould that be ignorance ? Such then is 
right opinion, fomething between wifdom and ignorance.—You are cer¬ 
tainly in the right, laid I.—Deem it not necefiary then, faid fhe, that what 
is not beautiful fhould be ugly ; or that what is not good muft of confe- 
quence be evil. To apply this to the cafe of Love ; though you have agreed, 
he is neither good nor beautiful, yet imagine not he muft ever the more 011 
that account be ugly and evil; but fomething between thofe oppofites.— 
Well, faid I, but he is acknowledged by all to be a powerful God, however.— 
By all who know him, do you mean, faidfhe, or by all who know him not?— 
By all univerfally, replied I.—Upon which (he fmiled, and faid, How, 
Socrates, fhould he be acknowledged a powerful God by thofe who abfo- 
lutely deny his divinity ?—Who are they? faid 1 .—You yourfelf, replied 
fhe, are one of them, and I am another.—Explain your meaning, faid I.— 
My meaning, faid fhe, is eafy 'to be explained. For anfwer me to this 
queftion : Say you not that the Gods are, all of them, bleft and happy ? 
or would you offer to fay of any one of the Gods, that he was not a bleft 
and happy being ?—Not I, for my part, faid I, by Jupiter.—By a happy 
being, faid fhe, do you not mean a being poffeffed of things fair* beautiful 
and good ?—It is granted, anfwered I.—And you granted before, faid fhe, 
that Love, from his indigence and want of things good and’beautiful, deftred 
thole things of which he was deftitute.—I allowed it.—How then, faid fhe, 
can he be a God, he w'ho is deftitute of things fair, beautiful and good ?— 
It appears, faid I, that he by no means can.—You fee then, faid (he, that, 
even in your own judgment, Love is no God.—AVhat! faid I, muft Love 
then be a mortal ?—Far from that, replied fire.—Of what nature was he 
then? I alked her.—Of like kind, anfwered fhe, with thofe natures we have 
juft now been fpeaking of, an intermediate one, between the mortal and 

more eafy to be under (lood. In the Greek it runs thus, aXoyov yap irpaypx vug ay tin tirurmw > 
Ariftotle exprefles the fame meaning in the fame concife way, thus, ^ra *oyou yap * 

Ethic. Nicomach. lib. vi. cap. 6. where Aoy»? is the fame thing with that which Plato in his 
Meno calls boyie/tos ama?, that is, the rational account of a thing, deriving it from its caufe. 
For the caufe [the formal caufe] of every particular truth is fome general truth, in which that 
particular is virtually included. Accordingly, in a perftft fyliogifm we may fee the truth of.the 
conclufion virtually included in the truth of the major proportion. Nor can we properly he faid 
to know any one truth, till we fee the whole of that higher truth, in which the particular one is 
contained 
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the immortal.—But what in particular, O Diotima r—A great daemon r , 

replied 

1 The following admirable account of Love, in which it is fhown why he is called by Plato a 
great daemon, is from the MS. commentary of Proclus on the Firft Aleibiadcs: 

There are different properties of different Gods : for fome are artificers of wholes, of the form 
of beings, and of their effential ornament: but others are the fuppiiers of life, and are the fources 
of its various genera: but others preferve the unchangeable order, and guard the indiffoluble con¬ 
nection of tilings: and others, laftly, who are allotted a different power, preferve all things by 
their beneficent energies. In like manner every amatory order is the caufe to all things of con- 
verfion to divine beauty, leading back, conjoining, and eftablilhing all fecondary natures in the 
beautiful, replenifiiing them.from thence, and irradiating all things with the gifts of its light. On 
this account it is afferted in The Banquet that Love is a great daemon, becaufe Love firft demon- 
ftrates in itfelf a power of this kind, and is the medium between the objeCf of defire and the 
defiring nature, and is the caufe of the converfion of fubfequent to prior natures. The whole 
amatory feries, therefore, being eftabliftied in the veftibule of the caufe of beauty, calls upwards 
all things to this caul'e, and forms a middle progreflion between the objeCl of Love and the 
natures which are recalled by Love. Hence it prc-eftablifties in itfelf the exemplar of the whole 
daemoniacal order, obtaining the fame middle fituation among the Gods as daemons between 
divine and mortal natures. Since, therefore, every amatory feries poflefles this property among 
the Gods, we mull confider its uniform and occult fummit as ineffably eftabliftied in the firft 
orders of the Gods, and conjoined with the firft and intelligible beauty ; but its middle procefs 
as fhining forth among the fupermundane Gods, with an intelle&ual condition; but its third 
progreflion as poflefling an exempt power among the liberated Gods; and its fourth as mul- 
tifarioufly diftributed about the world, producing many orders and powers from itfelf, and diftri- 
buting gifts of this kind to the different parts of the world. But after the unific and firft prin¬ 
ciple of Love, and after the tripartite effence perfe&ed from thence, a various multitude of Loves 
fhines forth with divine light, from whence the choirs of angels are filled with Love; and the 
herds of daemons full of this God attend on the Gods who are recalled to intelligible beauty. 
Add too, that the army of heroes, together with daemons and angels, are agitated about the partici¬ 
pation of the beautiful with divine bacchanalian fury. Laftly, all things are excited, revive and 
flourifh, through the influx of the beautiful. But the fouls of fuch men as receive an infpiration 
of this kind, and are naturally allied to the God, afliduoufly move about beauty, and fall into the 
realms of generation, for the purpofe of benefiting more imperfect fouls, and providing for thofe 
natures which require to be faved. The Gods indeed and the attendants on the Gods, abiding in 
their proper habits, benefit all following natures, and convert them to themfclves: but the fouls of 
men defeending, and touching on the coalt of generation, imitate the beneficent providence of the 
Gods. As, therefore, fouls eftablifhed according to fome other God defeend with purity into the 
regions of mortality, and benefit fouls that revolve in it; and fome indeed benefit more imperfect 
fouls by prophecy, others by my ftic ceremonies, and others by divine medicinal fkill: fo likewife fouls 
that choofe an amatory life are moved about the deity who prefides over beautiful natures, for 
the purpofe of taking care of well-born fouls. But from apparent beauty they are led back to 
divine beauty, and together with themfclves elevate thofe who arc the obje&s of their love. 
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replied Hie. For the daemon-kind r is of an intermediate nature between 
the divine and the human.—What is the power and virtue, faid I, of this 

intermediate 

And this alfo divine Love primarily efTcfts in intelligibles: for he unites himfelf to the 
object of love, extends to it the participants of his power, and inferts in all things one 
bond, and one indifloluble friendfiiip with each other, and with the beautiful itfelf. Souls, 
therefore, poflefled with love, and participating the infpiration thence derived, in confe- 
quence of ufing an undefiled vehicle, are led from apparent to intelligible beauty, and make 
this the end of their energy. Likewife enkindling a light in more imperfeCl fouls, they alfo lead 
thefe back to a divine nature, and are divinely agitated together with them about the fountain of 
alt- perfect beauty. 

But fiich fouls as from a perverfe education fall from the gift which is thence derived, but are 
allotted an amatory nature, thefe, through their ignorance of true beauty, are bufily employed about 
that which is material and divifible, at which alfo they are aftonilhed in confequence of not 
knowing the paflion which they fufler. Hence they abandon every thing divine, and gradually 
decline into impiety and the darknefs of matter. They appear indeed to haften to a union with 
the beautiful, in the fame manner as perfe&ly amatory fouls; but they are ignorant of the union, 
and tend to a difiipated condition of life, and to the fea of diflimilitude. They are alfo conjoined 
■with the bafe itfelf, and material privation of form. For where are material natures able to per¬ 
vade through each other ? Or where is apparent beauty, pure and genuine, being thus mingled 
with matter, and replete with the deformity of its fubjeft ? Some fouls, therefore, genuinely 
participate the gifts of Love, and by others thefe gifts are perverted. For as according to PJo* 
tinus the defluxion of intellect produces craft, and an erroneous participation of wifdom fophiftry, 
fo likewife the illumination of Love, when it meets with a depraved recipient, produces a tyrannic 
and intemperate life. 

After this, in another part of the fame admirable commentary, he prefents us, as he fays, with 
fome of the more arcane afiertions concerning Love ; and thefe are as follow: 

Love is neither to be placed in the firft nor among the laft of beings. Not in the firft, becaufe 
the objeft of Love is fuperior to Love: nor yet among the laft, becaufe the lover participates 
of Love. It is requifite, therefore, that Love fhould be eftablifhed between the object of love 
and the lover, and that it fhould be pofterior to the beautiful, but prior to every nature endued 
with love. Where then does it firft fubfift ? How does it extend itfelf through the univerfe; 
and with what monads does it leap forth ? 

There are three hypoftafes, therefore, among the intelligible and occult Gods ; and the firft 
indeed is chara&erized by the gcod, underftanding the good itfelf \ and refiding in that place where 
according to the oracle the paternal monad abides: but the fccond is characterized by wifdom, 
where the firft intelligence flourifhes; and the third by the beautiful , where, as Timxus fays, the mod 
beautiful of intelligibles abides. But there are three monads according to thefe intelligible caufes 
fubfifting uniformly according to caufe in intelligibles, but fir ft unfolding themfelvcs into light 

in 

1 For a copious account of daemons, their nature, fpecies, and employments, fee the fecond 
Note on the Fix ft Alcibiades. 
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intermediate kind of being ?—To tranfmit and to interpret to the Gods, faid 

fhc, 

in the ineffable order * of the Gods, I mean faith, truth, and love. And faith indeed eftabliflies 
all things in good i but truth unfolds all the knowledge in beings; and laftly, love converts all 
things, and congregates them into the nature of the beautiful. This triad indeed thence proceeds 
through all the orders of the Gods, and imparts to all things by its light a union with intelligible 
itfelf. It alfo unfolds itfclf differently in different orders, every where combining its powers with 
the idioms of the Gods. And among fome it fubfifts ineffably, incomprehenfibly, and uni- 
f.cally; but among others, as the caufe of conne&ing and binding; and among others, as endued 
with a perfeClive and forming power. Here again it fubfifts intellectually and paternally; there, 
in a manner entirely motive, vivific, and effective : here, as governing and affimilating ; there, in 
a liberated and undefiled manner; and elfewhere, according to a multiplied and divifive mode. 
Love, therefore, fupernally defeends from intelligibles to mundane concerns, calling all things 
upwards to divine beauty. Truth alfo proceeds through all things, illuminating all things with 
knowledge. And laftly, faith proceeds through the univerfe, cftablifhing all things unically in 
good. Hence the oracles affert that all things are governed by, and abide in, thefe. And on this 
account they order Theurgifts to conjoin themfelves to divinity through this triad. Intelligibles 
themfclves, indeed, do not require the amatory medium, on account of their ineffable union. But 
where there is a union and reparation of beings, there alfo Love abides. For it is the binder and 
conciliator of natures pofterior and prior to itfelf; but the convertor of fubfequent into prior, and 
the anagogic and perfecting caufe of imperfeCt natures. 

The oracles, therefore, fpeak of Love as binding, and refiding in all things : and hence, if it 
conncCls all things, it alfo copulates us with the governments of daemons. But Diotima calls 
Love a great daemon, becaufe it every where fills up the medium between defiring and defirablc 
natures. And, indeed, that which is the objeCt of Love vindicates to itfelf the firft order, but 
that which loves is in the third order from the beloved objeCt. Laftly, Love ufurps a middle fixa¬ 
tion between each, congregating and collecting together that which defires and that which it 
defired, and filling fubordinate from better natures. But among the intelligible and occult Gods 
it unites intelligible intellect to the firft and fecret beauty by a certain life better than intelli¬ 
gence. Hence, the theologift of the Greeks calls this Love blind; for he fays “ feeding in his 
breaft blind, rapid Love ttoi/juxivuv irpan t$t crow avo/jt/xaroi uxuv epuTa. But in natures pofterior 
to intelligibles, it imparts by illumination an indiffoluble bond to all things perfected by itfelf: for 
a bond is a certain union, but accompanied with much feparation. On this account the oracles 
are accuftomed to call the fire of this Love a copulator: for, proceeding from intelligible intellect, 
it binds all following natures with each other, and with itfelf. Hence, it conjoins all the Gods 
with intelligible beauty, and daemons with Gods ; but it conjoins us with both Gods and dsemons. 
In the Gods, indeed, it has a primary fubfiftence, in daemons a fecondary one, and in partial 
fouls a fubfiftence through a certain third proceffion from principles. Again, in the Gods it 
fubfifts above offence: for every genus of Gods is fupereflential. But in daemons it fubfifts accord¬ 
ing to efience; and in fouls according to illumination. And this triple order appears fimilar to 

* c. In the fununit of that order which is called intelligible and at the fame time intellectual. 
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{he, what comes from men; and to men, in like manner, what comes from the 
Gods ; from men their petitions and their iacrifices; from the Gods, in return, 
the revelation of their will. Thus thefe beings, /landing in the middle rank 
between divine and human, fill up the vacant fpace, and link together all in¬ 
telligent nature. Through their intervention proceeds every kind of divination, 
and the prie/lly art relating to facrifices, and the myfteries and incantations, 
with the whole of divination and magic. For divinity is not mingled with man; 
but by means of that middle nature is carried on allconverfe and communica¬ 
tion between the Gods and mortals, whether in fleep or waking. Whoever has 
wifdom and Ikill in things of this kind is a daemoniacal man; the knowing and 
Ikilful in any other thing, whether in the arts, or certain manual operations, 
are illiberal and fordid. Thefe daemons are many and various. One of 
them is Love.—But, faid I, from what parents was he born?—The hiflory 
of his parentage, replied fhe, is fomewhat long to relate : however, I will 
give you the relation. At the birth of Venus, the Gods, to celebrate that 
event, made a feaft; at which was prefent, amongfl the reft, Plenty the 

fon 

the triple power of intellect. For one intelleft fubfifts as imparticipable, being exempt from all 
partial genera ; but another as participated, of which alfo the fouls of the Gods participate as of 
a better nature; and another is from this ingenerated in fouls, and which is, indeed, their per¬ 
fection. And thefe three diftin&ions of intellcft Timseus himfclf fignifies. That Love, there¬ 
fore, which fubfifts in the Gods mull be confidered as analogous to imparticipable intellect: for 
this is exempt from all the beings which receive and are illuminated by its nature. But daemoni¬ 
acal Love is analogous to participated intellect: for this is effential, and is perfc&ed from itfelf,. 
hi the fame manner as participated intellect is proximately refident in fouls. And the third 
Love is analogous to intellect which fubfifts as a habit, and which inferts an illumination in fouls. 
Nor is it unjuftly that we con filler Love as coordinate with this intelle&ual difference : for in in¬ 
telligible intellect it poffeffes its fnft and occult hypoftafis: and if it thence leaps forth, it is alfo 
eftablifhed there according to caufe. And it appears to me that Plato, finding that intelligible 
intellect was called by OrpKeus both Love and a great Daemon, was himfelf pleafed to celebrate 
Love in a fimilar manner. Very properly, therefore, does Diotima call it a great daemon; and 
Socrates conjoins the difeourfe about Love with that concerning Damons. For, as every thing 
daemoniacal is fufpended from the amatory medium, fo alio the difeourfe concerning a daemoniacal 
nature is conjoined with that concerning Love, and is allied to it. For Love is a medium between 
the obje£l of love and the lover; and a daemon is a medium between man and divinity.—T. 

1 By Plenty, the fon of Counfel, we muff underftand that divine caufe of abundance which fub¬ 
fifts in Jupiter the demiurgus of the world. For Jupiter is called Mnnor Counfel, by Orpheus, 
as. we are informed by Proclus in Tim. p. 102. Poverty is Matter, which in itfelf is deftitute of 
8 all 
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Ton of Counfcl. After they had fupped. Poverty came a-begging, an abun¬ 
dance of dainties being there, and loitered about the door. Juft then Plenty, 
intoxicated with nedtar', (for as yet wine 1 was not) went out into the 
gardens of Jupiter; and oppreffed with the load of liquor that he had drunk, 
fellafleep 5 . Poverty, therefore, defiring through her indigence to have a 
child from Plenty, artfully lay down by him, and became with child of Love. 
Hence it is that Love is the conftant follower and attendant of Venus, as 
having been begotten on the birth-day of that Goddefs : being alfo, by his 
natural difpofition, fond of all beauty, he is the more attached to Venus her- 
felf on account of her being beautiful. Now, as Love is the fon of Plenty 
and of Poverty, the condition of his life and fortune is as follows : In the 
firft place, he is always poor; and is far from being either fair or tender, as 
the multitude imagine him ; for he is rough, and hard, and dry, without 
Ihoes to his feet, and without a houfe or any covering to his head; always 
grovelling on the earth, and lying on the bare ground, at doors, and in the 
ftreets, in the open air ; partaking thus of his mother’s difpofition, and living 
in perpetual want. On the other hand, he derives from his father’s fide 
qualities very different from thofe others : for hence it is that he is full of 
defigns upon the good and the fair : hence it is that he is courageous,, 
fprightlv, and prompt to aftion ; a mighty fportfman, always contriving 
fome new device to entrap his game: much addiiled to thought, and fruit¬ 
ful in expedients ; all his life philofophizing ; powerful in magic and enchant¬ 
ment, nor lefs fo in fophiftry. His nature is not mortal, in the common 

all things, hut is filled ns far as it can be filled from Plenty, wliofe overflowing fullnefs terminates 
rn its dark and rebounding feat. Plato, therefore, in calling Love the offspring of Plenty and 
Poverty , appears to comprehend its whole feries. For Love, confidered as the fame with Defire, 
is, according to its fubfiftcnce in Jupiter, the fon of Plenty j but, according to its ultimate fubfifl- 
ence, it is the offspring of Matter: for Matter alfo delues good, though her defire is moft debile 
and evanefeent. But by Poverty being pregnant with Love at the birth of Venus, Plato occultly 
intimates that the divine abundance in the demiurgus of the world proceeds into matter in con** 
junction with the illuminations of divine beauty.—T. 

1 Intoxication with nt&ar fignifies that dcific energy through which divine natures are enabled 
to provide immutably for till things.-.— I\ 

'* This fignifies nothing more than that wine belongs to the fenfible, and not to the intelligible 
world. By the gardens of Jupiter, we may conceive that the fplendour, grace, and empyroean 
beauty of the demiurgic illuminations of the maker of the univerfe are fignified.—T. 

3 Bicep, when applied to divine natures, fignifies an energy feparate from fenfiblcs.—T. 
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way of mortality, nor yet is it immortal, after the manner of the immortal 
Gods ; for fometimes, in one and the fame day, he lives and flourifhes, when 
he happens to fare well; and prefently afterwards he dies ; and foon after 
that revives again, as partaking of his father’s nature. Whatever abundance 
flows in upon him is continually flealing away from him : fo that Love is 
never abfolutely in a ftate either of affluence or of indigence. Again, he is 
feated in the midft between Wifdom and Ignorance. For the cafe is this 
with regard to wifdom :—None of the Gods pbilofophize, or defire to become 
wife ; for they are fo ; and if there be any other being betide the Gods who 
is truly wife, neither does fuch a being pbilofophize. Nor yet does philo- 
fophy, or the fearch of Wifdom, belong to the Ignorant *. For on this very 
account is the condition of Ignorance to wretched, that notwithftanding (he 
is neither fair, good, nor wife, yet (he thinks (he has no need of any kind of 
amendment or improvement. So that the ignorant, not imagining them- 
felves in need, neither feek nor detire that which they think they want not. 
—Who are they then, O Diotima, faid I, who pbilofophize, if they are nei¬ 
ther the wife nor the ignorant ?—That is evident, faid (he : even a child 
may now'difeover that they muft be fuch as (land in the middle rank of being; 
in the number of whom is Love. For wifdom is among the things of higheft 
beauty; and all beauty is the objedt of love. It follows therefore of ne- 
ceffity, that Love is a philofopher, or a lover of wifdom ; and that, as fuch, 
he (bands between the adept in wifdom and the wholly ignorant; This, as 
well as all the red of his condition, is owing to his parentage; as he derives 
his birth from a father wife and rich in all things, and from a mother un¬ 
wife and in want of all things. Such, dear Socrates, is the nature of this 
daemon. But that you had other thoughts of that being, whom you took for 
'Love, is not at all furpriting. For, if I may guefs from the defeription you 
gave of him yourfelf, you feem to have taken for Love that which is beloved, 
not that which loves: and from this miflake it arofe, as I imagine, that 
Love appeared to you in all refpedts fo beauteous. For the objedl of love, 
the amiable, is truly beauteous and delicate, is perfect and completely bled. 
But to the fubjedt of love, the lover, belongs a different nature, fuch a 

1 This paflage in the Greek original is thus printed : auro yap reero tori xa>i 7 tc'j a^aiia •, but 
we prefume that either the laft word of tliefc tliould be printed aptaGia, figuratively meaning 
apaQu) or elfe, that the firtt words thoutd be thus printed, aura yap rotnu. —S. 
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one as I have defcribcd to yon.—Be it granted fuch, Diotima, faid I; for 
what you tell me bids fair to be the truth. But now, fuch being his nature, 
of what advantage is he to human kind ?—This, Socrates, faid the, in the 
next place, I (hall do my heft to teach you. Already then it appears what 
kind of being Love is, and of what parents he was born : and that his object 
is beauty you yourfelf have afferted. Now what anfwer fhall we make 
Ihould we be afked this queftion, “O Socrates and Diotima! how or 
in what refpedt mean ye, when ye fay that beauty is the object of Love r ”— 
To exprefs the meaning of my queftion in plainer terms, faid fhe, What 
is it which the lover of beauty longs for ?—To be in pofteffion, faid I, of the 
beloved beauty.—Your anfwer, faid the, draws on a further queftion: What 
will be the ftate or condition of that man who is in pofteftion of his beloved- 
beauty?—I told her, I could by no means anfwer readily to fuch a queftion.— 
Suppofe then, faid Are, that changing the fubjedt of the queftion, and putting, 
good in the place of beauty, one were to afk you thus, and fay, Anfwer me,. 
Socrates, to this queftion, What is it which the lover of good longs for ?— 
To be in pofteftion of that good, anfwered I.—And what, fhe alked me again,, 
will be the ftate of that man who is in pofteffion of good ?—This, faid 1 , is 
a queftion I can anfwer with much Jcfs difficulty, thus : that fuch a man will 
be happy.—Right, laid fhe ; for by the poffefling of good things it is that 
the happy are in that happy ftate which they enjoy. Nor is there any room 
to queftion further, and a(k, Why, or for the fake of what, a man wifhes to 
be happy; but a conclufive anfwer appears to have been given, fully fatis- 
faftory.—True, faid I, without difputc.—Now this wifhing. and this long¬ 
ing, faid fhe, let me alk you, whether in your opinion it is common to all 
men ; whether you think that all wifh to be always in pofteffion of thing? 
good; or how othcrwil'c?—I think juft fo, replied I, that fuch a wifh is 
common to all.—Well then, Socrates, faid fhe, muft we not acknowledge 
that all men are in love ; feeing that the affedtions of them all are always 
fixed on the fame things ? or fhall we fay that fome are in love, and fome 
are not ?—It is a thought, faid I, which, I confefs, a little furprifes me.— 
Be not furprifed, fiiid flic ; for the cafe is nothing more than this, that the 
name of love, which belongs to all love in general, we appropriate to one 
particular kind of love, (ingled out from the others, which we diftinguifh 
by other names.—To make me conceive y our meaning more perfectly, faid 
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I, cannot you produce fome other cafe parallel to this ?—I can, fiid the. 
The following cafe is parallel: Making or creating, you know, comprehends 
many kinds of operation. For all caufe by which any thing proceeds out 
of non-being into being 1 is creation. So that all the operations and all 
the works executed through any of the arts, are indeed fo many creations: 
and all the artifts and the workmen are real creators, makers, or poets.— 
Ti tie, faid I.—And yet you know, continued (he, they are not all of them 
called poets or makers, but are diftinguiflied by different names : whilft one 
particular kind of creation, that which is performed in metre through the 
Mufe’s art, is tingled out from the other kinds ; and the name, to which 
they have all an equal right, is given to that alone. For that alone is called 
poefy or making : and the artifts in this fpecies of creation only are pecu¬ 
liarly diftinguiflied by the name of poets or makers.—Perfectly right, faid I. 
—Juft fo is it then in the cafe of Love, faid (lie. Univerfally all delire o£ 
things good, and all that longing after happinefs, which is in every individual 
of human kind, is the mighty Deity of Love, who by fecret ways and ffra- 
tagems fubdues and governs the hearts of all. His votaries in many various 
ways, fuch as thofe engaged in the purfuit of wealth, or ftrength of body, or 
wifdom, are not faid to be in love ; nor is the name of lover allowed to 
any fuch. But to thofe only who are devoted to Love in one particular way, 
and addidl themfelves to one certain fpecies of love, wc appropriate thofe 
terms of love, and lovers, and the being in love, which ought to be con- 
fidered as general terms, applicable in common to all the different kinds.—■ 
In all appearance, faid I, you are entirely in the right.—She proceeded, how¬ 
ever, to confirm the truth of what (he had faid, in the following manner:— 
There is a faying, continued fhc, that lovers are in fearch of the other half 
of themfelves. But my doctrine is, that we love neither the half, nor even 
the whole of ourfelves, if it happen not, my friend, fome way or other to be 

1 Being does not here fignify being or entity in general, but the particular form or efifence of 
any thing, the being what it is. So non-being, juft before, does not fignify abfolute non-entity, but 
the non-being of fome particular thing, or the want of fome form, which is afterwards introduced 
into exiftence. Accordingly creation, immediately after, fignifits not what is now-a-days gene¬ 
rally underftood by that term, a making of fomething out of mere nothing; for Plato feems to 
have had no notion of the poflibility of this*, but here is to be underftood the making fome form 
or being, in the fenfe juft now mentioned, newly to exift, a particular one, which exifted not 
before.—S. 
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good. For we are willing to have our feet and our hands cut off, though 
our own, if wc deem them incurably and abfolutdy evil. It is not to what 
is their own that men have fo ftrong an attachment, nor do they treat it fo 
tenderly on that account, unlefs there be a man who thinks good to be his 
own, and properly belonging to him, but evil to be foreign to his nature. 
So true is it, that there is no other object of love to man than good alone. 
Or do you think there is?—Bv Jupiter, faid I, there appears to me no other.—■ 
Is this now fufficient for us? laid Ore: and have we done juflice to our ar¬ 
gument if we finifli it with this fitnple and flender conclusion, that all men 
love what is good r—Why not ? faid I.—What ? faid Ore j muft we not add 
this, that they long to have poffeffion of the loved good ?—This, faid I, muft 
be added.—And not only now to have poffeffion of it, faid fhe again, but 
to have poffeffion of it for ever too ; muft not this be added further?—This 
further, faid I.—Love then, in fine, faid fhe, is the defire of having good in 
perpetual poffeffion.— Moft true, faid 1 ; in every tittle you are right.—Since 
then, faid fhe, this general defire is found always to fubfift and to operate in all, 
can you tell me in what particular way it operates on thofe who are com¬ 
monly faid to be in love ? what the aim is of fuch lovers, and what the 
work or effect of this kind of love ?—Were I able to tell, O Diotima, re¬ 
plied I, I fhould not have been fo full of admiration at your wifdom ; nor 
fhould I have applied myfelf to you to be taught thefe very things, if I already 
knew them.—Well, faid fhe, I will teach you then. The aim of thefe 
lovers, and the work of this love, is to generate upon the beautiful as well 
in a mental nay as in that which is corporeal.—Your words, faid I, have 
need of feme diviner to interpret them : I confefs I do not apprehend their 
meaning.—I will exprefs myfelf then, faid fhe, in plainer language. All of 
human race, O Socrates, are full of the feeds of generation, both in their bodies 
and in their minds : and when they arrive at maturity of age, they naturally 
■long to generate. But generate they cannot upon the ugly or uncomely, and 
only upon the fair and the agreeable. For the work of generation is carried on, 
vou know, by means of the natural commerce between the two fexes : and 
this is a work above human art, it is divine. For to conceive and to impreg¬ 
nate is to imortalize the kind : it is producing immortality out of an animal 
which is mortal. In each of the fexes, therefore, is feme immortal and 
divine principle, the caufe of conception in the one, and of impregnation in 
vol. Hi. 3 t the 
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the other. But in neither of them can this principle operate effe&ually, un* 
lefs the fubje£l on which it operates be fuitable to it and correfponding. 
Now deformity and uglinefs but ill fuit with aught which is divine. Beauty 
alone agrees with it and correfponds. For Beauty is that celeftial influence 
which favours, and that goddefs who patronizes, the work of generation* 
Hence, whenever that which teems with generative power approaches that 
which is beautiful, it fmiles benignly; and through the delight it feels, 
opening and diffufing itfelf abroad, breeds or generates. But whenever it 
meets with that which is deformed or ugly, it grows morofe, faddens, and 
contrails itfelf; it turns away, retires back, and generates not; but, reftrain- 
ing the fwollen power within, which is ready to burft forth, it bears the 
burthen with uneafinels. Hence it is that they who are full of this, and 
long to generate, employ much of their creative power upon that which is 
beautiful; it is becaufe the beautiful frees them from thofe generative 
throes with which they labour. But, Socrates, this is not, as you imagined, 
the love of beauty.—What is it then ? faid I.—It is the love, replied fhe, of 
generating and begetting iflue, there where we find beauty.—Be it fo, faid I, 
—It certainly is fo, the replied.—But, faid I, what has Love to do with gene¬ 
rating ?—Becaufe generating, anfwered fhe, perpetuates and in fome manner 
immortalizes that which is mortal. Now, that the defire of immortality 
mud always accompany the love of good, follows from what we before 
agreed in, that love was the defire of having good in perpetual poflfeflion. 
For the neceflary confequence of that pofition is this, that Love defires 
immortality. 

All thefe things learned I formerly in a converfation with Diotima, dif- 
courfing upon Love. At another time Ihe thus queftioned me : What do 
you imagine, Socrates, to be the caufe of that love, and that defire which 
lately was the fubje£t of converfation between you and me ? Do you not 
obferve, how vehement are the pafiions of all brute animals 1 when the feafon 

comes 


1 The following account of the generation of animals and their fncceffion in a continued feriej 
of individuals, by which the kind is for ever kept up in exiftence, gives us a juft reprefentation 
of all outward nature: for it is in the fame manner that the world itfelf, though continually 
pafling away, and changing in every part, yet remains for ever the fame in its whole and entire 
form; life continually arifing, and repairing the ruins made by death in every kind of things; 

and 
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Comes in which they couple ? Birds as well as hearts, you may perceive 
them all Tick with love : fo intenfe is their delire, in the firft place, to 
generate and breed. Nor is their ardour lefs afterwards in the rearing of 
their young. In defence of thefe, you fee them ready to engage in fight, 
the weakeft animals with the ftrongeft. To fupport thefe, you fee them 
willingly tbemfelves perilhing with famine ; in Ihort, doing and fullering 
for their fakes the utmoll poffible. Thofe indeed of human kind, continued 
Ihe, one might imagine afted thus from a motive of reafon in tbemfelves : 
but, in brute animals, can you aflign the caufe why the affedlions of love 
fhould be fodeep and ftrong?—I told her, I was at a lofs to account for it.— 
And do you think, faid fhe, ever to become a thorough adept in the fcience 
of love, if you are at a lofs in a cafe fo eafy ?-—It is for this very reafon, faid 
I, Diotima, as I lately told you, that I come to you for inftrudtion : it is 
becaufe I am fenfible how much I want it. Do you, therefore, teach me 
what the caufe is of thofe vehement affe&ions you mentioned juft now, and 
of every other fentiment and paflion incident to love.—Upon which Ihe 
faid, If you believe that love is, what you have often owned it to be, the 
defire of having good in perpetual pofleffion, you will be at no lofs to con¬ 
ceive what the caufe is of thofe affedlions. For the cafe of brute animals 
and that of the human kind are in this relpedt exactly the fame ; in both 
the fame principle prevails ; the mortal nature feeks to be perpetuated, and, 
as far as poffible, immortalized. Now this is poffible in one only way, that 
is, by generation ; in which feme new living thing is conftantly produced 
to fupply the place of the deceafcd old one. And in no other manner than 
this is life continued to any individual being, of which we lay that it lives 
ftill, and pronounce it to be the fame being. Thus every man, for inftance, 
from his infancy on to old age, is called the farms perfon ; though he never 
has any thing in him which abides with him, and is continually a new 
man ; having loft the man he was in his hair, in his flefh, in his bones, in 
his blood, in fine in his whole body. Nor in his body only, but in his foul 

and the freth growth keeping pace with the decay. To preferve this living beauty in fuch its 
immortality and unfading youth, animals have thofe affections, impuifes or inftinfts. here de- 
feribed, given to them, as imparted from the mundane foul: analogous to which are the powers of 
gravitation, nttra&ion, mixture, cohefion, and others of like kind, which are indeed fo many 
vital powers given to the infcnfible parts of the univerfe, as partaking of the life of nature.—-S. 
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too, does he undergo mediant change. His ways, his manners, his opinions, 
his deiires and pleafures ; his fears and forrows ; none of thefe ever continue: 
in any man the fame ; but new ones are generated and fpring up in him, 
whilft the former fade and die away. But a paradox much greater that* 
any yet mentioned is with regard to knowledge : not only fome new por¬ 
tions of knowledge we acquire 1 , whilft we lofe others,, of which we had- 
before been mafters ; and never continue long the fame perfons as to the fum- 
of our prefent knowledge ; but we fuffer alfo the like change in every 
particular article of that knowledge. For what we call meditation fuppofes 
fome knowledge to have actually, as it were, left us ; and indeed oblivion: 
is the departure of this knowledge •„ meditation then, raifing up in the room 
of this departed knowledge a freftv remembrance in our minds, preferves 
in fome manner and continues to us that which we had loft ; fo as to make 
the memory of it, the likeuefe; feem the very fame thing. Indeed every 
thing mortal is preferved in this only way, not by the abfolute famenefs of 
it for ever, like things divine, but by leaving behind it, when it departs, dies, 
or vanifhes, another in its room, a new being, bearing its relemblance. By 
this contrivance in nature, Socrates, does body, and every other thing naturally 
mortal, partake of immortality- Immortal after a different manner is 
that which naturally is immortal. Wonder not, therefore, that all beings 
are by nature lovingly affefted towards their offspring. For this affedionate 
regard, this love, follows every being for the fake of immortality.—Thefe 
things, faid I, O Diotima, wifeft of women ! undoubtedly are fo.—To 
which fhe, in the language of the molt accomplifhed fophifts, replied, You 
may be allured, Socrates, it is the truth. Nor is it lefs plain, from inftances 
of a different kind, that immortality is the great aim and end of all. For, if 
you obferve how the love of fame and glory operates on men, and what 
effed it has upon their condud, you muft wonder at their folly in labouring 
fo much and fuffering fo greatly in the purluit of it, unlefs you confider the 
mighty power of that paftiou which poffeffes them, a zeal to become 
illuftrious in after-ages, and to acquire a fame that may laft for ever and be 
immortal. For this, more than for the fake of their families or friends, are 

1 All this necefiarily follows from the nature of the human foui; ail her energies being temporal , 
though her ejence is eternal. She is however able to energize fupcr-temporally through a uniott 
with an intelled fuperio: to her own.—I'. 
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they ready to encounter dangers, to expend their treasures, to undergo the 
levered: hard (hips, and to meet death itfelf. Do you think, continued (he, 
that Alceftis would have died (or her hulband Admetus to prefcrve his 
life? or that Achilles would have died for his friend Patroclus to avenge 
his death ? or that your Athenian Codrus would have died for his children’s 
fake to fecure to them the fucceffion of his kingdom ? had they not ima¬ 
gined their virtue would live for ever in the remembrance of poflerity, 
as it a&ually does throughout all Greece at th.s very day. Affure yourfelf 
their condudl had been quite different, had they not been full of this 
imagination. For, with a view to the immortality of virtue, and the never- 
dying glory which attends it, have all great adlions ever been performed ; a 
view which infpires and animates the performers, in proportion to the 
degree of their own perfonal worth and excellence. For they are governed 
by that univerfal pallion, the defire of immortality. But though immor¬ 
tality be thus fought by all men, yet men of different dii’pofitions feek it by 
different ways. In men of certain conftitutions, the generative power lies 
chiefly and eminently in their bodies. Such perfons are particularly fond 
of the other fex, and court intimacies chiefly with the fair : they are eafily 
enamoured in the vulgar way of love ; and procure to themfelves, by be¬ 
getting children, the prefervation of their names, a remembrance of them¬ 
felves which they hope will be immortal, a happinefs to endure for ever. 
In men of another (lamp, the faculties of generation are, in as eminent a 
degree, of the mental kind. For thofe there are who are more prolific in 
their fouls than in their bodies; and are full of the feeds of fuch an 
offspring as it peculiarly belongs to the human foul to conceive and to gene¬ 
rate. And what offspring is this, but wifdom and every other virtue? 
Thofe who generate mod, and who are parents of the mod numerous 
progeny in this way, are the poets, and fuch artiffs of other kinds as are faid 
to have been the inventors of their refpedlive arts. But by far the mod 
excellent and beauteous part of wifdom is that which is converfant in the 
founding and well-ordering of cities and other habitations of men ; a part of 
wifdom dillinguilhed by the names of temperance and juftice. When the 
foul of any man has been teeming with the feeds of this wifdom from his 
youth (and of divine f nils it is the native property thus to teem), as foon as 
he arriv es at maturity of age, and thofe feeds are fully ripened, he longs to 
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fow them in the fouls of others, and thus to propagate wifdom. In this 
fituation of his mind, his whole employment, I fuppofe, is to look about and 
fearch for beauty, where he may generate ; for never can he generate on 
aught which is ugly or uncomely. Meeting firft then with outward beauty, 
that of the body, he welcomes and embraces it; but turns away from where 
he fees deformity in the body ; for his foul is full of love. But if, in his 
further and deeper fearch, he has the good fortune to meet with the inward 
and hidden beauty of a well-natured and generous foul, he then entirely 
attaches himfelf, and adheres clofely to the whole perfon in whom it is found, 
the compound of foul and body. He now finds in himfelf a facility and a 
copioufnefs of expreffion when he entertains this partner of his foul with 
difeourfes concerning virtue; by what means it is acquired; what is a 
character completely good ; what ftudies fhould be purfued; what arts be 
learnt; and how time fhould he employed in order to the forming fuch a 
chara&er. Defirous, therefore, thus to form and perfed the obje<3 of his 
love, he undertakes the office of preceptor. Indeed, whilft he is converting 
intimately with that which is fair, thofe feeds of wifdom, which he was 
before big with, burft forth fpontaneous, and he generates. From this 
time, whether in the prefence or abfence of his miftrefs, his mind and 
memory become prompt and active; and he readily produces all his mental 
Bore. Both the parents then join in cherifhing, rearing up, and cultivating 
the fruits of their love and amorous convcrfe. Hence it is that a friend- 
fhip of the firmeft kind cements fuch a pair; and they are held together 
by a much flridter band of union than by an offspring of their bodies; 
having a common and joint intereft in an offspring from themfclves more 
beautiful and more immortal. Who would not choofe to be the father of 
fuch children, rather than of mortals fprung from his body? Who that 
confiders Homer, Hefiod, and other excellent poets, with the admiration 
they deferve, would not w ifh for fuch an iffue as they left behind them, an 
iffue of this mental kind, fuch as perpetuates their memory with the higbeft 
honour, and procures for them an immortality of fame ? Or fuch a pofle- 
rity, faid fire, as that whole foundation Lycurguslaid at Lacedaemon, a race 
of which himfelf was the firft father, the prelervers of their country and of 
all Greece ? Amongft yourfelves, what honours are paid to the memory of 
Solon, who begat the Laws! And abroad as well as at home how jlluflrious 
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are the names of many others, Barbarians as well as Grecians, who have ex¬ 
hibited to the world many noble ailions, and have thus begotten all kinds 
of virtue ! To men like thefe have temples often been erefled, on account 
of fuch their progeny : but never was any man thus honoured on account of 
his mortal merely human offspring. In the myfteries of Love thus far per¬ 
haps, Socrates, you may be initiated and advanced. 1 * But to be perfedfed, 
and to attain the intuition of what is fecret and inmoft*, introdudtory 
to which is all the reft, if undertaken and performed with a mind rightly 
difpofed, I doubt whether you may. be able. However, faid fhe, not to 
be wanting in a readinefs to give you thorough information, I will do my 
beft to condudl you till we have reached the end. Do but you your beft 
to follow me. Whoever then enters upon this great affair in a proper man¬ 
ner, and begins according to a right method, muft have been from his ear- 
lieft youth converfant with bodies that are beautiful. Prepared by this ac¬ 
quaintance with beauty, he muft, in the firft place, if his leader 3 lead aright, 
fall in love with fome one particular perlon, fair and beauteous; and on her 
beget fine fentiments and fair difeourfe. He muft afterwards confider, that 
the beauty of outward form, that which he admires fo highly in his favourite 
fair one, is fifter to a beauty of the fame kind, which he cannot but fee in 
fome other fair. If he can then purfue this corporeal beauty, and trace it 
wherever it is to be found, throughout the human fpecies, he muft want 

1 We have here a paufe, or break, more folemn and awful than any to be met with elfewhere 

in Plato. But it has great propriety in this place, as it becomes the lublime and mylterious cha¬ 
racter of Diotima ; and as it is neceflary, befides, for ufhering in with the greater folemnitv thofe 
very fublime and mylterious fpeculations which follow it.—S. 

3 Great decorum of character is here obferved in putting into the mouth of the prophetefs a 
metaphor, taken from the method of initiation into thofe religious myfteries which at that time 
were held in the higheft reverence. For, to make this initiation perfeCt, three orderly fteps or 
degrees were to be taken. The firft was called purgation, the fecond illumination, and the third 
intuition j to which laft but few perfons were ever deemed worthy to be raifed.—Agreeable to this 
gradation is the method obferved by Diotima in her initiation of Socrates into the myfteries of 
wifdom. Her confutation of his pretended former notions, but, in reality, of the preceding 
fpeeches in this dialogue, anfwers to the purgative part of initiation into the religious myfteries. 
Her fuccccding pofitive inftruCtions in the true doCtrine of Love anfwer to the illuminative part. 
And what remains of her difeourfe, as (he herfelf here plainly gives us to underftand, alludes to 
the laft part of the religious initiation, the intuitive.—S. 

3 That is, his dvemon.—T. 
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underftanding not to conceive, that beauty is one and the fame thing m all 
beauteous bodies. With this conception in his mind, he mud become a 
lover of all vifible forms, which are partakers of this beauty ; and in confe- 
quence of this general love, he mu ft moderate the excefs of that paffion for 
one only female form, which had hitherto engrofled him wholly : for he 
cannot now entertain thoughts extravagantly high of the beauty of "any par¬ 
ticular fair one, a beauty not peculiar to her, buf which fhe partakes of in 
common with all other corporeal forms that are beauteous. After this, if 
he thinks rightly, and knows to eftimate the Value of things juftly, he will 
efteem that beauty which is inward, and lies deep in the foul, to be of 
greater value and worthy of more regard than that which is outward, and 
adorns only the body. As foon, therefore, as he meets with a perfon of a 
beauteous foul and generous nature, though flowering forth but a little in 
fuperficial beauty, with this little he is fatisfied ; he has all he wants; he 
truly loves, and affiduoufly employs all his thoughts and all his care on the 
object of his affedtion. Refearching in his mind and memory, he draws forth, 
he generates fuch notions of things, fuch reafonings and difeourfes, as may 
belt improve his beloved in virtue. Thus he arrives, of courfe, to view 
beauty in the arts 1 , the fubjecls of difeipline and fludy ; and comes to dis¬ 
cover, that beauty is congenial in them all. He now, therefore, accounts 
all beauty corporeal to be of mean and inconfiderable value, as being but a 
fmall and inconfiderable part of beauty. From the arts he proceeds further 
to the fciences, and peholds beauty no lefs in thefe *. And by this time hav¬ 
ing 

* The word here nfed by Plato is tTcmdtvtmtri, in which he means to include all the particulars 
of right difeipline j every ftudy, and every exercife enjoined or recommended by antient policy to 
the youth of good families and fortunes \ in a word, all the accomplifliments formed by a liberal edu¬ 
cation. Thefe may all be reduced to three kinds; habits of regular and polite behaviour, know¬ 
ledge of the liberal arts, and pra&ice of the liberal exercifes of the body. But as all of them depend 
on principles of art, and are acquired by ftudy and difeipline, we have ufed thefe very words 
arty Jludy y and difeipline , in trail dating Plato’s cTnTij&vuar#, as the molt exprefliye of his whole 
meaning.—S. 

2 1 he fciences here meant are thofc by the Platonifls termed mathematical, as being the /*a0u- 
the learning, which they deemed a neceflary preparation for the l\udy of true philofophv, 
T hefe were arithmetic, geometry, mufic in its theory, and aftronomy. In thefe fciences every ftep 
yvjiich the min$l takes is from beauty to beauty : for every theorem new to the mind in any of 
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ing feen, and now confidering within himfelf, that beauty is manifold and 
various, lie is no longer, like one of our domeftics who has conceived a 
particular affection for fome child of the family, a mean and illiberal Have 
to the beauty of any one particular, whether perlbu or art, ftudv or prac¬ 
tice; but betaking himfelf to the ample lea of beauty, and furveying it with 
the eye of intclleft, he begets many beautiful and magnificent reafon- 
ings, and dianoctic conceptions in prolific philofophy, till thus being 
flrengthened and increafed, he perceives what that one 1 fcience is 
which is fo Angularly great, as to be the fcience of fo fingularly great a 
beauty. * But now try, continual fire, to give me ail the attention you are 
mailer of. Whoever then is advanced thus far in the mylleries of Love by 
a right and regular progrefs of contemplation, approaching now to perfect in¬ 
tuition, fuddenly he will dilcover, bui lding into view, a beauty aftonilhingly 
admirable ; that very beauty, to the gaining a fight of which the aim of all 
his preceding fludies and labours had been directed : a beauty, whofe peculiar 
chara&ers are thefe : In the firft place, it never had a beginning, nor will 
ever have an end, but always rs, and always flourilhes in perfe&ion, unfuf- 
ccptible of growth or of decay. In the next place, it is not beautiful only 
when looked at one way, or feen in one light; at the fame time that, 
viewed another way, or feen in fome other light, it i far from being beau¬ 
tiful : it is not beautiful only at certain times, or with reference only to cer¬ 
tain circumftances of things ; being at other times, or when things are other- 
wife circumflanced, quite the contrary : nor is it beautiful only in fome 

thefc fciences opens tp her view fome proportion or fymmetry, fome harmony or order, undif- 
covered before. Each different fcience feems a different world of beauty, ftiil enlarging on the 
mind’s eye, as her views become more and more extenfive in the fcience. For proportion in 
aiithmetic differs from proportion in geometry; mufical proportion differs from them both ; and 
the fcience of the ccleflial orbs, of their feveral revolutions, their mutual afpefls, and their di- 
ffatices from each other, and from their common centre, is couverfant in each of thofe three 
different proportions, and comprehends them all.—S. 

1 This one fcience is comprehended in Plato’s diale&ic, concerning which fee the Introduc¬ 
tion to the Parmenides.—T. 

2 Th : s, which is the laft paufe in the fpcech, intended to renew and invigorate the attention, 
is very requifite in this place •, for it precedes a defeription as admirable and as full of wonder as 
the being which it deferibes: and accordingly the ftrongeft attention is here exprefsly de¬ 
manded.— S. 
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places, or as it appears to Tome perfons ; whilft in other places, and to other 
perfons, its appearance is the reverie of beautiful. Nor can this beauty, 
which is indeed no other than the beautiful itfclf, ever be the objesft of ima¬ 
gination ; as if it had fomc face or hands of its own, or any other parts be¬ 
longing to body: nor is it fome particular reafon, nor fome particular fci- 
ence. It refides not in any other being, not in any animal, for inftance; 
nor in the earth, nor in the heavens, nor in any other part of the univerfe •. 
but, fimple and feparate from other things, it fubfifls alone with itfelf, and 
poffeffes an offence eternally uniform. All other forms which are beauteous 
participate of this ; but in fuch a manner they participate, that by their gene¬ 
ration or deftruftion this fuffers no diminution, receives no addition, nor 
undergoes any kind of alteration. When from thofe lower beauties, re- 
afeending by the right way of Love, a man begins to gain a light of this 
lupreme beauty, he muff have almoft attained lomewhat of his end. Now 
to go, or to be led by another, along the right way of Love, is this : begin¬ 
ning from thofe beauties of lower rank, to proceed in a continual oleent, 
all the way propofing this higheft beauty as the end ; and ufing the reft but 
as lb many fteps in the afeent; to proceed from one to two, from two 1 
to all beauteous bodies; from the beauty of bodies to that of fouls’; from 
the beauty of fouls to that of arts ; from the beauty of arts to that of difei- 
plines; until at length from the difeiplines he arrives at that difeipline which 
is the difeipline of no other thing than of that fupreme beauty; and thus 
finally attains to know what is the beautiful itfelf.—Here is to be found, dear 
Socrates, faid the ftranger-prophetefs 3 , here if any where, the happy life, 

the 

1 Plato, in (peaking of the ijipent in corporeal beauty, very properly fays, that after paifing 
from one to tiuo, we mud proceed to all beautiful bodies: for it is neceftary to afceiul rapidly 
from the beauty of body to a higher beauty. Mr. Sydenham, therefore, by changing the word 
two (though ufedbyPl.uo) for many in his tranflation, has, I conceive, entirely pci verted the 
accurate fenfe of the prefent pailage.—T. 

* In the Greek original there feems here to he a confiderable omifiion, which wc have endea¬ 
voured to fupply as follows: the fupplemental words being thofe included between thefc marks [] • 
tt7io run xaXx’V cto(AaTuv (Wi iar, xaAaj 4' tJ X, a {f KM a7rJ TWI ' 4 ,W X WV ] i7rt rse £7T<t rdsuixarx, h. t. a. 

Some fuch words are plainly neceflary to make this recapitulation agreeable to the account at large 
given before.—S. 

3 In all editions of the Greek original we here read Mamvijw. This feems to have been the 

1 ground 
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the ultimate objeft of defire to mam : it is to live in beholding this contam¬ 
inate beauty ; the fight of which if ever you attain, it will appear not to be 
in gold *, nor in magnificent attire, nor in beautiful youths or damfels : with 
fuch, however, at prcfent, many of you are fo entirely taken up, and with 
the fight of them fo abfolutely charmed, that you would rejoice to fpend 
your whole lives, were it pofiible, in the prefence of thofe enchanting ob¬ 
jects, without any thoughts of eating or drinking, but feafiing your eyes 
only with their beauty, and living always in the bare fight of it. If this be 
fo, what effect, think you, would the fight of beauty itfelf have upon a man, 
were he to fee it pure and genuine, not corrupted and ftained all over with 
the mixture of flefh, and colours, and much more of like perifhing and 
fading trafh; but were able to view that divine eflence, the beautiful itfelf, 
in its own fimplicity of form ? Think you, (aid (lie, that the life of fuch a 
man would be contemptible or mean; of the man who always directed his 
eye toward the right objeft, who looked always at real beauty, and was con- 
verfant with it continually ? Perceive you not, faid (he, that in beholding 
the beautiful with that eye, with which alone it is poffible to behold it, thus, 
and thus only, could a man ever attain to generate, not the images or (em- 
blances of virtue, as not having his intimate commerce with an image or a 
feinblance; but virtue true, real, and fubftantial, from the converfe and em¬ 
braces of that which is real and true. Thus begetting true virtue, and 
bringing her up till fhe is grown mature, he would become a favourite of 


ground on which Harry Stephens and Dr. Davis built their fuppofition, that the word ftamxii, 
where it occurred in a prior pafiage, was a corrupt reading, and fhould be changed into Marriwxn. 
But we arc inclined to think, that the pafiage now before us ought to be accommodated to that, 
rather than to this *, efpecially fince the reading of /xavrixn in this place, as well as in that other, 
is favoured by the Latin tranflaticn of Ficinus; a tranfl.it ion which has always had the autho¬ 
rity of a manufeript allowed it, as having been made from a manufeript copy, not confultcd by any 
of the editors, with an exa£lnefs almoft verbal, and accordingly with very little regard to ftyle, 
and with no great attention to the fenfe.—S. 

1 I am forry to fay that nothing can be more abfurd than the notes of Mr. Sydenham on this 
part of the dialogue. In conference of being perfectly ignorant of the polytheifm of the Greeks, 
lie is continually Offering violence to the meaning of Plato, in order to make that philofopher join 
with him in ridiculing the religion of Greece. Hence, according to Mr. Sydenham, P! no, wl e 1 
:'■> that the beautiful itfelf is not in gold, nor in beantilu! youths or damfels, intends by 
do gilt flatucs, and the notion that fuch beautiful forms as thefe of Ganymede and Hebe 
were the ornaments of the court of heaven, and the delight cf Jvp'ter him fell !—T. 
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the Gods; and at length would be, if any man ever be, himfelf one of the 
immortals.—The doctrines which I have now delivered to you, Phaedrus, and 
to the reft of my friends here, I was taught by Diotima, and am perfuaded 
they are true. Full of this perfuafion myfelf, I endeavour to perfuade others, 
and to fhow them, that it is difficult for any man to find a better guide or 
aftiftant to him than Love, in his way to happinefs. And on this account, 
I further contend, that every man ought to pay all due honours to that patron 
of human nature. For my own part, I make it my chief fludy to cultivate 
the art which Love teaches, and employ myfelf upon the fubjccls proper for 
the exercife of that art with a particular attention ; encouraging others to 
follow my example, and at all times, as well as now, celebrating the power 
and virtue of Love as far as I am able.—This fpecch, Phaedrus, you may 
accept, if you are fo pleafed, for a panegyric in praife of Love: or if you 
choofe to call it by any other name, and to take it in any other fcnfe, be that 
its right name, and that its proper acceptation. 


THE SPEECH OF AECIBIADES. 

SOCRATES having thus fpoken, the reft praifed his oration ; but Arifto- 
phanes endeavoured to fay fomething, becaufe Socrates in his fpeech had 
mentioned him. On a fudden, however, a loud knocking was heard at the 
door of the the porch, together with the voices of the intoxicated, and the 
found of the pipe. Upon this Agatho faid to the fervants, See who are there ; 
and if there is any one among them fit for this company, call him in : if not, 
lay that we are no longer drinking. Not long after this the voice of Alcibi- 
ades, who was very much intoxicated, was heard in the court, afking where 
Agatho was, and commanding to be led to him. The flute-player, there¬ 
fore, and fome other of his companions, brought him to Agatho, and flood 
with him at the doors, he being crowned with a garland of ivy and violets, 
having many fillets on his head, and exclaiming. All hail, my friends! Either 
receive as your affociate in drinking a man very much intoxicated, or let us 
depart, crowning Agatho alone, for whofe fake we came. For I could 
not, fays he, be with you yefterday ; but now I come with fillets on my head, 
that, from my own, 1 may crown the head of the wifeft and the moll beau¬ 
tiful perfon, if 1 may be allowed fo to fpeak. Do you, therefore, laugh at 
9 me 
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me as one intoxicated ? However, though you may laugh, I well know that 
I fpeak the truth. But tell me immediately, whether I may come in to him 
or not; and whether you continue drinking or not ? All the company, 
therefore, was in an uproar, and ordered him to enter and feat himfelf; 
which he accordingly did, and called for Agatho. Agatho, therefore, came, 
led by his companions ; and Alcibiades at the fame time taking off his fillets, 
that he might crown him, did not fee Socrates, though he fat before him, but 
fat near Agatho, and between him and Socrates : for Socrates had made way 
for him that he might fit. Alcibiades, therefore, being feated, faluted and 
crowned Agatho: and then Agatho faid. Boys, take off the fhoes of Alcibiades, 
that he may recline as the third among us. Alcibiades faid, By all means, but 
alked, Who is this third drinking companion of ours ?■ and at the fame time 
turning himfelf round faw Socrates ; but feeing him, he ftarted, and ex¬ 
claimed, O Hercules ! what is this ? Are you again fitting here to enfiiare 
me ? as it is ufual with you to appear fuddenly where I leaft expected to find 
you. And now for what purpofe are you here ? And why do you fit in this 
place, and not with Ariftophanes, or with fome other who is ridiculous, and 
wiffies to be fo ? But you have contrived to fit with the molt beautiful of the 
guefts. Then Socrates faid to Agatho, See if you can affift me ; for the love 
of this man is not to me a vile thing ; fince from the time In which I began 
to love him I am no longer at liberty either to behold or fpeak to any beau¬ 
tiful perfon. Or does not he, in confequence of emulating and envying me 
in amatory affairs, contrive wonderful devices, and alfo revile and fcarcely 
keep his hands from me ? See, therefore, that he does not do this now, but 
conciliate us; or, if he fhould attempt violence, affift me : for the mania of 
this man, and his amatory impulfe, very much terrify me.—Alcibiades then 
faid. There is no occalion for any conciliation between you and me. I fhall, 
however, at fome other time take vengeance on you for tliefe things. But now, 
Agatho, fays he, give me fome of the fillets, that I may crown the wonderful 
head of this man, that he may not blame me that I have crowned you, but not 
him who vanquiflies all men in difeourfe, not only lately as you have done, 
but at all times. And at the fame time receiving the fillets, he crowned So¬ 
crates, and feated himfelf. Being feated, therefore, he faid, Come, gentlemen, 
drink, for you appear to me to be fober. This, however, is not to be 
allowed ; for it was agreed that we fhould drink. I therefore engage to be 

your 
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your leader in drinking, till you have drunk enough. But, Agatho, pafs the 
cup, if there is any large one. Or, rather, there is no occafion for this; but 
Bring hither, boy, faid he, that cooling veffel, which l'cems to hold more 
than eight cotylae 1 . Having filled this veffel, he firft drank himfelf, and 
afterwards ordered them to pour out of it for Socrates, and at the lame time 
faid, This ftratagem of mine, gentlemen, is nothing to Socrates ; for, let him 
drink as much as any one may command, he will not he in the leaft intox¬ 
icated *. Socrates, therefore, the boy having poured out of the large veffel, 
drank. But then Eryximachus faid, How lhall we dq, Alcibiades ? Shall 
we neither fay any thing, nor fmg any thing, over the cup ; but a£t exaftly 
like thofe that are thirfty ? Upon this Alcibiades faid, Hail, Eryximachus ! 
bell: of men, fprung from the bell and mod prudent of fathers. And hail 
to you, faid Eryximachus. But what lhall we do ? That which you order 
us ; for it is neceffary to be obedient to you. For a man who is a phyfician 
is equivalent to many others. Command, therefore, whatever you plealc. 
Hear then, faid Eryximachus. Before you entered, it fecmed to us to be 
proper that every one, beginning at the right hand, Ihould deliver an oration 
in praife of Love, to the beft of his ability. All the reft of us, therefore, 
have delivered our orations ; and it is juft, fince you have not fpoken, but 
have drunk, that you alio Ihould deliver one : and when you have fpoken, you 
may order Socrates to do whatever you pleafe, and he may alfo order him 
on his right hand, and in a fnnilar manner with refpeft to the reft. Eryxi¬ 
machus then faid, You fpeak well, Alcibiades ; but it is not equitable that a 
man intoxicated Ihould engage in a verbal competition with thofe that are 
fober. But, O blciled man, has Socrates perfuaded you with rcfpefl to any 

1 That is, f\ths of a peck. 

a What Mato fays near the end of his firfl book of Laws concerning drinking largely, may ferve 
as a.comment on what is here, and in other parts of this oration, related of Socrates : “ If feme 
one,” fays he, “ confiding in his own nature, and being properly prepared by meditation, ihould not 
refufc to exercife himfelf with many drinking nfibciates, and ihould evince, in the neceflarv con¬ 
sumption of the liquor, a power fo tranfeendent and lliong, as neither greatly to err through impu¬ 
dence, nor to be changed through virtue; but towards the end of the liquor ihould depart with¬ 
out being intoxicated, fearing any human potion the lead of all things;—in this cafe, he would 
do fomething well.” And to this Clinias, one of the perfons of the dialogue, replies: “ Certainly. 
For fuch a one, by thus adV.ng, would conduit himfelf with temperance and medefly.” Plato, 
/ioubtlefs, alluded to Socrates in writing thi§. 
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tiling which lie juft now faid ? Or do you know that every thing which he 
laid is juft the contrary ? For if I, lie being prefent, fliould praife any one, 
whether God or man, except himlelf, he would not keep his hands from me. 
Will you not predidt better things? laid Socrates. By Neptune, faid Alci- 
biades, lay nothing to thefe things; for I (hall praife no other perfon when 
you are prefent. Do fo then, laid Eryximacbus : if you will, praife Socrates. 
How do you fay? laid Alcibiades. Does it feem to you fit, O E;') ximachus, 
that 1 fliould attack this man, and revenge mylelf before you ? So then, faid 
Socrates, what have you in your mind ? Will you praife me for things ridi¬ 
culous: or what will you do? I fliall fpeak the truth. But fee if you per¬ 
mit me. Indeed, faid Socrates, I not only permit, but order you to fpeak 
the truth. I fliall by all means do fo, faid Alcibiades. But obferve, if I fliould 
afiert any thing that is not true, flop me when you pleale, and fay that in this 
I have fpoken fallely ; for I lhall not willingly lie in any thing. And do 
not wonder if, in confequence of recollefliug, I narrate different circum- 
ftances from different places; for it is not an eafy thing for a man in my 
condition to enumerate readily, and in lucceflion, thy wonderful nature. 
But, gentlemen, I will thus endeavour to praife Socrates through images. 
He indeed will, perhaps, lufpecl that 1 fliall turn my' difeourfe to things ridi¬ 
culous ; but the image will be for the fake of truth, and not for the lake of 
the ridiculous. 

I fay, then, that Socrates is mod fnnilar to thofe Silenuses that are feated 
in the workfhops of ftatuaries, which the artifts have fabricated with pipes 
or flutes in their hands; and which, when they are bifeCled, appear to con¬ 
tain within ftatues 1 of the Gods. And I again fay, that he refembles the 

1 Correfponding with this is the following paflage from the Scholia of Maximus on the works 
of the Pfcudo-Dionyfius the Arcopagite: Eteivoi yap (i. e. G neci) ota riva; avfpiavTas aroiouv, hhte 
X tifXf, jtiUTE cro?xf i^cvraCi oi/f Ip/xag txa^ouv. tTroici/v Je a-jTou; Jiaumovf Supa; txovrotf, xxOaTTsp roixoxup- 
yt7no-Ji. tcrcoOev ouv auTUV ertSerav ayat/xxrce, uv ecteoov Secw, e£«0sv oe a7rtxteiov rot/; ipiMctf' iQmvqvtq oov o* 
ip/xai ii/TE^.Eij, i7x$zv 3e 10 -jTuVy 5ecov auTuv xaMwxiiTiAOus ti% 0 Vt Dionyfii Opera, tom. ii. p. 209. i. e. 
w The Greeks nE.de certain ftatues, having neither hands nor feet, which they called Ifermie. 
They fafhioned thefe with avenues, like turrets on a wall. Within thefe, therefore, they placed 
the ftatues of the Gods whom they worfhipped ; but they clofed the Hcrmse externally. Hence 
thefe Hernia appeared to be things of no value *, but inwardly they contained the ornaments of 
the Gods thcmfclves.” 
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fatyr Marfyas. That your outward form, therefore, is fimilar to thefe, 
O Socrates, even you yourfelf will not deny; but that you alfo refemble 
them in other things, hear in the next place. You are contumelious : or are 
you not? For, if you do not acknowledge it, I will bring witneffes. Are 
you not alfo a piper much more wonderful than Mariyas' ? For he charmed 
men through inftruments, by a power proceeding from the mouth; and he 
alfo accomplifhes this even now, when any one ufes that modulation. For 
I call the modulation of Olympus' that of Marfvas, becaufe he inftrufted 
Olympus in it. That harmony, therefore, whether it is produced by a good 
piper, or by a bad female player on the pipe, alone detains the hearers, and 
manifefls, becaufe it is divine, thofe that Hand in need 3 of the Gods and 
the myfteries; but you in this refpect only differ from that harmony, that 
you effedl this very fame thing by mere words without inftruments. We, 
therefore, when we hear fome other perfon relating the difeourfe of another, 
though he that relates it Ihould be a very good rhetorician, yet we pay, as I 
may fay, no attention to it; but when any one hears you, or another perfon, 
relating your difeourfes, though he that repeats them Ihould be a bad fpeaker, 
and whether it be a woman, or a man, or a lad, that is the auditor, we are 
aflonilhed and poffefTed. I therefore, my friends, unlefs I Ihould appear to 
be very much intoxicated, will tell you upon oath in what manner I have 
been affected by the difeourfes of this man, and how I am even now affefled. 

* A celebrated piper of Celaene in Phrygia. He was fo fleilful in playing on the flute, that he 
is generally confidered as the inventor of it. It is fabled of him, that lie challenged Apollo to a 
trial of his fkill as a mufician ; and, being vanquifhed, the God flayed him alive. 

* Olympus was both a poet and a mufician: he was the difciple of Marfyas, and flouriftied be- 
fore the Trojan war. 

3 Proclus, in his MS. Commentary on the Firft Alcibiades, where he makes a divifion of muli- 
cal inftruments, obferves, that thofe of an exciting nature were moft adapted to enthufiaflic energy. 
Hence, fays he, in the myfteries, and in the greateft of myftic facrifices, the pipe is ufeful: for 
they employ its motive power in order to excite the dianoetic part to divinity. Tot fa uivnrvia npo( 
tuOovffiav oiksiorara * ?io fa xai tv tcij pivrTypiois hm tv raif reXtraif xp* cl l U °S xp uvral 1 a P ctvrov ru 

uivnTixa 7 rpof rnv rvf 3 i avotetf Eytpciv son 70 Beiov. Such, therefore, as were excited by the melody of 
the pipe in a very fmall degree, may be fuppofed to be implied by thofe that Hand in need of the 
Gods and myfteries as the other machinery of the myfteries, in conjunction with the pipe, would 
liecefiarily produce that excitation which the pipe alone was, in fuch as thefe^ incapable of 
■effefting. 
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For \vneu I hear him, my heart leaps much more than that of thofe who 
celebrate the myfteries of the Corybantcs; and my tears flow from his dif- 
courfes. I alfo fee many others afie&ed in the fame manner. But when I 
hear Pericles, and other good rhetoricians, I think, indeed, that they fpeak 
well, but I fuffer nothing of this kind ; nor is my foul agitated with tumult, 
nor is it indignant, as if it were in a fervile condition. But by this Marfyas 
I am often fo affe&ed, that it appears to me I ought not to live while I lead 
fich a life as I do. You will not, Socrates, lay that thefe things are not 
true. And even now I perceive that, if I were willing to liften to him, I 
could not bear it, but fhould be affeded in the very fame manner. For he 
would compel me to acknowledge, that, being yet deficient in many things, 
I neglect myfelf, but attend to the affairs of the Athenians 1 . By violence, 
therefore, reflraining my ears, I depart from him, flying, as it were, from 
the Syrens, left I Ihould fit with him till I became old. From him alone 
likewife, of all men, 1 fuffer that which no one would think to be in me, to 
be alhamed of fomething. But I am abalhed before him alone. For I am 
confcious that I am unable to deny that what he exhorts me to do ought not 
to be done; but when I depart from him, I am vanquifhed by the honour 
which I receive from the multitude. I therefore avoid, and fly from him ; 
and when I fee him 1 am alhamed, in confequence of what I had confented 
to do. And often, indeed, it would be a pleafure to me no longer to fee him 
among men : and yet again, if this Ihould happen, I well know that I (hould 
be in a much greater degree afflifled ; fo that I am ignorant in what man¬ 
ner I Ihould ufe this man. And from the modulations, indeed, of this fatyr, 
both I and many others have liiffcred luch-like things. 

But hear from me how much he refembles fuch things as I lhall affimilate 
him to, and what a wonderful power he pofleffes. For be well affured of 
this, that no one of you knows him ; but I will manifeft him, fmee I have 
begun to fpeak. You fee then that he is difpofed in a very amatory manner 
towards beautiful things; and that he is always converiant with and afto- 
nilhed about thefe. And again, he knows all things, and yet knows no¬ 
thing’; fo that this figure of him is very Silenical; for he is externally 

inverted 

1 Sec the Fit ft Aleibiades. 

a Very few have penetrated the profound meaning of Socrates when he faid that he knew no- 
vol. hi. 3 x thing. 
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inverted with it, like a carved Silenus. But when he is opened inwardly, 
would you think, O my fellow guefts, how replete he is with temperance? 
Know allb, that neither if any one is beautiful, does he pay any attention to 
his beauty, but defpifes it far beyond what you would luppofe ; nor does he 
efteem any one for being rich, or for pofteffing any other honour from the 
things which are confidered as bleffed by the multitude. But he thinks that 
all thefe pofleflions are of no worth, and that we are nothing. He alfo 
paffes the whole of his life among men in irony and jeft; but when he is 
■lerious and is opened, I know not whether any one of you has fcen the 
images which are within. I however once faw them, and they appeared 
to me to be fo divine, golden, all-beautiful and wonderful, that I was deter¬ 
mined to aft in every refpeft conformably to the advice of Socrates. Think¬ 
ing too that he paid great attention to my beauty, I confidered this as my 
gain, and as a circumftance wbnderfully fortunate, as I conceived that by 
gratifying Socrates I lhould hear from him all that he knew. For I formed 
a great opinion of my beauty, and thought it admirable. Thus conceiving, 
as prior to this I had never been with him alone without an attendant, I 
then difmifled my attendant, and remained with him alone : for it is necef- 
fary to narrate every thing to you truly. 

But now attend to me; and if I lie, do you, Socrates, confute me. I was 
with him, O my fellow guefts, I alone with him alone, and expedled that 
he would immediately fpeak to me in fuch a manner as lovers are accuftomed 
to fpeak to the objefls of their love" in folitude; and I was delighted with 
the expeflation. Nothing however of this kind took place; but he dif- 
courfed with me as ufual till evening, and then departed. After this, I 
incited him to engage with me in gymnaftic exercifes, expefling that I 
fhould efFefl fomething by this mean. We engaged, therefore, in thefe 
exercifes, and often wreftled together, no one being prefent. But what 
occafion is there to lay more ? I did not in the kaft uccomplifh my purpole. 
Not fucceeding, therefore, in this in any refpefl, it appeared to me that I 
fhould attack the man more flrenuoufly, fince it was my determination to 
enfnare him. Hear now then what the thing was. I invited him to fup 

thing. But he tioubtlefs intended to (ignify by this the nothingnefs of human compared with 
divine knowledge. For to incur that this is the true condition of human knowledge, it is 
needfary to know previoufly all the natures fuperior to mau. 
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with me, in reality forming the fame ftratagem as a lover would for the 
objects of his love, lie did not readily accept my invitation: however, 
fome time after he accepted it. But when he came, as foon as he had 
fupped, he wilhed to depart; and then 1 being alhamed contented to his 
going away. Again however attacking him, after fupper, I difeourfed with 
him a confiderablc part of the night; and when he again wilhed to depart, 
obferving that it was late, I compelled him to ftay. He repofed, therefore, 
in a bed next to mine, and in which he had fupped; and no other perfon 
befides us flept in the boufe. Thus far then, what I have faid is well, and 
might have been faid to any one ; but you mull not hear me narrate what 
follows without firft admitting the proverb, that wine without childhood f 
and with childhood is true. Befides, to leave in obfeurity the peoud deed of 
Socrates appears to me unjuft in one who undertakes to praife him. To 
which I may add, that 1 am affedted in the fame manner as he is who is 
bitten by a viper: for they fay he is not willing to tell his feelings except 
to thofe that are in a fimiiar condition, as they alone can know them, and 
will pardon every thing which he may dare to do and fay through the pain. 
I, therefore, have been bit by that which gives more pain, and which indeed 
caufes the mod acute of all pains. For thofe who have the heart or foul, 
or whatever elfe it may be proper to call it, bit and wounded by philofo- 
phic difeourfes, find the pain to be much more acute than that produced 
by the bite of the viper, and are impelled by it to do and fay any thing; 
when fuch difeourfes are received in a foul juvenile and not ignoble. Again, 
therefore, looking at Phasdrus, Agatbo, Eryximachus, Paulanias, Arifto- 
demus, Ariftophanes, and, in fhort, Socrates, and the reft of the company; 
Since all of you, laid he, partake with me of the mania and Bacchic fury of 
philofophy, on this account let all hear me. For you will pardon what 1 
then did, and what I now fay. But let the fervants, or any other pro¬ 
fane * and ruftic perfon that may be prefent, clofe their ears with mighty 

gates. 

1 Meaning that wine makes both children anil others fpeak the truth. 

2 Plato when he wrote this had doubtlefs that Orphic verfe in his mind, 

'&fc£ofAai oif Or/.iij ijrt, Di/ f 'a; J’rwri )w6t fftCntoi, 

>- e. “ I fpeak to thofe to whom it is lawful; flint your gates, ye profane.” And Produs inform* 

3x2 ut 
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gates. When, therefore, the lamp was exinguifhed, and the fervants had 
left the room, it appeared to me requifite to employ no diffimulation towards 
him, but freely to tell him my fentiments. And I faid, moving him, Socra¬ 
tes, are you afleep ? Not yet, he replied. Do you know then, what I 
conceive ? About what particularly ? faid he. You appear to me, I replied, 
to be the only lover worthy of me, though you are not forward in courting 
me. But, as I am thus affefted, I think it would be very ftupid, not to 
gratify you in this particular, and in any thing elfe of which you mav be 
in want, whether it be my property, or my friends : for nothing is to me 
more honourable than to become the belt of men. But I think that no one 
can give me more afliftance in this than you. And I fhould much more 
fear the reprebenfions of the wife, in not gratifying fuch a man, than I 
fhould fear the many and the unwife by gratifying him. Socrates, having 
heard me, faid, very ironically,' and very much after his ufual manner, O 
beloved Alcibiades, you appear in reality to be no vile perfon, if what you fay 
concerning me is true, and there is in me a certain power, through which 
you can be made better, and if alfo you perceive in me an immenfe beauty, 
and very much excelling the elegance of your form. If, therefore, perceiv 
ing this, you endeavour to have communion with me, and to change beauty for 
beauty, you ftrive to poflefs much more than I do ; for inflead of the opinion 
you endeavour to obtain the truth of beauty, and conceive that you fhall in 
reality exchange brafs for gold. But, O blelled youth, confider more maturely, 
nor let me be concealed from you, who am nothing. For then indeed the 

fight 

us in his MS. Commentary on the Firft Alcibiades, that there was an infcription in the Eleu- 
finian grove forbidding the uninitiated to enter into the adyta or fecret recedes of the temple. 
Toif yap *15 to tcov EAei/tiviojv t t/xevo{ Eunouatv, t&iXov to npoypa/x/xa X u P ttv £l<ru Tuv a ^ uruv > dptumoii overt 

XCU CtTEXEfTCIf. 

Alcibiades, therefore, as he is about to relate a circum (lance which, confidercd independently 
of the defign with which it is mentioned, is indecent, very properly forbids the profane to be 
auditors of it. For in this he follows the myfteries, in which, as I have fhown in my Differtation 
on them, p. 123, the indecent was introduced. In the myfteries too, as exhibitions of this kind 
were defigned to free the initiated from licentious paflions by gratifying the fight, and at the fame 
time vanquifhing defire through the awful fandlity with which thefe rites were accompanied, fo 
what is now related by Alcibiades is introduced by Plato, in order to liberate his countrymeu 
from an unnatural vice. So that it benefits the reader at the fame time that it exalts the cha- 
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fight of the dianoctic power begins to perceive acutely, when that of the 
eye lofes its acme. You, however, are as yet at a diftance from thefe things. 
Having heard him, I replied, With refpedt to myfelf the particulars are fiuch 
as I have told you, nor have I faid any thing different from what I conceive ; 
but do you advife in fiuch a manner as you may think befit both for you and 
me. This, faid he, you fay well: for in future let us, confulting together, 
do that which appears to be befit for us, both about thefe and other parti¬ 
culars. Having heard and replied to thefe things, and ceafing to fpeak, as 
if I had thought that he was wounded with a dart, I rofe, and would not 
fuffer him t» fpeak any more; and wrapping myfelf round with this old 
garment (for it was winter), I reclined in it, embracing in my arms this 
truly divine and wonderful man, and thus lay the whole night. And again, 
Socrates, neither will you fay that I have afiferted thefe things falfely. But 
though I a&ed in this manner, yet he was victorious, and defpifed, ridiculed, 
and even infulted my beauty. And as, O my fellow guefts, you are judges 
of the haughtinefs of Socrates, I call the Gods and Goddefles to witnefs, that 
I rofe from Socrates no otherwife than if I had flept with my father, or my 
elder brother. 

What then do you fuppofe were my thoughts after this, conceiving that 
I had been defpifed, but admiring the nature, the temperance and fortitude 
of this man ? conceiving that I had met with fuch a man for prudence and 
fortitude, as I fhould never have expected to find ? Hence I could not be 
in any refpedt angry with him, nor could I abandon his converfation, nor 
difeover any means of alluring him. For I well knew that it is much more 
difficult to fubdue him by money, than it was to vanquifih Ajax by the 

rafter of Socrates. Admirably, therefore, is it obferved by Jambliehus, (De Myft. p. 22.) “ that 
as in comedies and tragedies, on beholding the paflions of others we reprefs our own, render them 
moderate, and are purified from them *, in like manner in the myfteries, by feeing and hearing 
things indecent, wc are liberated from the injury with which the performance of them is at¬ 
tended.” He adds, “Things of this kind, therefore, are introduced for the fake of healing our 
foul, moderating the maladies which adhere to it through generation, and freeing it from its 
bonds*, and hence Heraclitus very properly called them remedies. Ai<* rouro tv ry xupiudia xat 
rpayubu* ateorpta iraO* 5evf0uvTtf ivrapttv ra otxtta iraQi), xat (itrpturtpa arrtpya(o/j,t6a> xat a7rox.a6aupofi.tr 
iv ti roii iifOift Stctptam nan xat axcuixpiaat ruv uicxpuy, a7ro*ueptt6a rvt$ tart t uv tpyuv art auruv ovy.- 
irtvrouatlf ©spawtias ouv ivtua t«{ ev rtpuv xat puTpiojrnos ruv 3»a rnv ytvtatv irpocQuo- 

fitvuv ai/T* HOtHoiVy bvaeaf 7s coco ruv ctaptcov, xat a7TaMsayn$ X a f l h Ta TciavTa irpaaayirou: xat toi/to 
liXOTMS aura axta 'Hpaxtenos 7rf0<sei7nv. 

g fword; 
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fword; and that by which alone I thought he might be enfnared deceived 
me. Hence I wandered about dubious, and more enflaved by this man 
than any one by any other. All thefe things, therefore, were at that time 
effected by me. After this, he was my affbeiate and my daily gueft in the 
military expedition againft Potidaea. And here, in the fuft place, he not 
only" furpaffed me, but all others, in labours. Hence, when we were 
compelled through a deficiency of provilions to faft, as is fometimes the cafe 
in armies, the reft were nothing to him with refpe& to endurance. Again, 
in feafts at the military table, he alone was the only perfon that appeared to 
enjoy them ; and though he was unwilling to drink, yet when compelled 
he vanquifhed all the reft. And what is the moft wonderful of all, no one 
ever few Socrates intoxicated. However, it feems to me that a confutation 
of this will immediately follow ’. But with refpedl to endurance in the 
feverity of the winter (for the' winter there is very fevere), he performed 
wonders; and once, the cold being fo dreadful that no one could venture 
out of his tent, or, if he did venture, he was very abundantly clothed, and 
had his feet bound and wrapt in wool and (heep-lkins, Socrates then went 
out with juft the feme clothing as before this he was accuftomed to wear. 
He likfiwife marched through the ice without fhoes, more eafily than others 
with ihoes. But the foldiers beheld him as one who defpifed them. And 
thus much for thefe particulars. 

Again', what this ftrenuous man did and endured in that army, it is worth 
while to hear. For thinking deeply about fomething one morning, he flood 
confidering it; and though he was not able to difcover what he was in- 
veftigating, he did not defift, but flood exploring. It was now too mid-day, 
and the foldiers perceived him, and wondering, faid one to the other, that 
Socrates had flood from the morning cogitating ’. At length feme of the 

Ionian 


* Alcibiades fays this as being intoxicated himfelf. 

* Socrates is not the only inftance of this dominion of the rational foul over the body, but a 
fimilar abflra&ion is related of other philofophers. It is faid of Xenocrates, the difciplc of Plato, 
that he was for one hour every day abftra&ed from body. Archimedes was fo intent on geo¬ 
metrical figures that he was infenGble to the capture of his country, and to the enemy Handing 
before him. Plotinus, as his difciple Porphyry informs us, was often fo abftraCted from body, as 
to be united by an ineffable energy with the highelt God ; and this alio once happened to Porphyry. 
Heraclitus and Democritus, in order to obtain this abftraCtion in perfection, withdrew into foli- 

tude. 
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Ionian foldiers when it was evening, having flipped (for it was then fum- 
mer), laid themfelves down on the bare ground, that they might obferve 
whether he continued in the fame pofture through the night. But he flood 
till it was morning and the fun rofe ; after which he departed, having firft 
adored the fun. If you are alfo willing, hear how he conduced himfelf in 
battle ; for it is but juft to relate this. For in that engagement in which 
the commanders of the army conferred on me thofe rewards which are ufually 
given to fuch as have conducted themfelves beft in battle, no other man 
faved me than Socrates; for, as I was wounded, he was not willing to leave 
me, but preferved both my arms and me. And I indeed, O Socrates, at 
that time urged the commanders to give you the rewards which are be¬ 
llowed on the mod valiant; and for faying this, you neither blame me, nor 
accufe me of {peaking falfely. The commanders, however, looking to my 
dignity, wiftied to give me thofe rewards, you alfo being more defirous that 
I fhould receive them than yourfelf. 

Further ftill, O fellow guefts, it was well worth while to behold Socrates 
when our army fled from Delium ; for I happened to be in that battle 
among the cavalry, but Socrates was among the foot. The ranks, there¬ 
fore, being broken, he and I aches retreated ; and I meeting with and feeing 
the troops, immediately ex ! orted them to take courage, and faid that I 
would not abandon them. Tere then I could fee Socrates better than at 
Potidaea; for I was in left fear, becaufe I was on horfeback. In the firft; 
place, therefore, he greatly furpafled Laches in prudent caution; and, in 
the next place, he appeared to me, O Ariftophanes, to carry himfelf loftily, 
as you alfo fay he does here, and darting his eye around calmly to furvey 
both friends and enemies; fo that it was manifeft to every one, and even to 
him that was at a conliderable diftance, that he who touched this man 

tude. Hence the former of thefe through intenfe (ludy was of a forrowful afpedt; and the 
latter, when he began to recall his intclle£t from the fenfes, amt was impeded by his eyes, blinded 
himfelf. In fhort, all thofe who have made great difeoveries in the regions of fcience have 
accomplifhed this by retiring from body into die fublime tower of intellect. Hence Plato fays in 
the Phsedrus, that the intellcQs of philofophers efpecially recover the wings of the foul, becaufe 
they are always attentive to divine concerns; and on this account he at one time calls fuch phi¬ 
lofophers divine, and at another fons of the Gods. Hence too Ariftotle fays, in his Problems, 
that all who have excelled in any art have been melancholy, whether they were born fuch, or 
whether they became fuch by continued meditation. 


would 
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would be very ft re nu on fly refilled. Hence both he and Ills companion 
retreated with fecurity j- for fcarcely was anyone attacked who thus con¬ 
duced himfelf in the battle, but they purfued thole that fled rapidly and in 
di border. 

There are many other things, indeed, in which Socrates is admirable, and 
for which he might be praifed. And in other purfuits, others perhaps 
may merit the fame praife ; but to refemble no man, neither of the antients 
nor the moderns, this is a circumftance worthy of all wonder. For fuch as 
Achilles was, fuch alfo it may be conje&ured was Brafidas 1 and others : 
and again, fuch as Pericles was, fuch alfo it may be faid were Atitenor and 
Neftor. And there are likewife others that after the fame manner may 
be compared with others. But fuch a prodigy is this man, both as to him¬ 
felf and his difeourfes, that no one by fearching will find any man that 
nearly refembles him, neither among thofe of the prefent age nor among 
the antients. He can, therefore, only be faid to refemble, both in himfelf 
and his difeourfes, thofe things to which I have compared him, viz. no one 
among men, but the Silenuses and Satyrs. For I omitted to mention this 
before, that his difeourfes are rnoft fimilar to the Silenuses when opened. 
For the difeourfes of Socrates, to him who is willing to hear them, will at 
firft appear to be perfedly ridiculous; fince the nouns and verbs which he 
employs externally enfold a certain gift of a reviling Satyr. For he fpeaks 
of affes and their burthens, of copper-fmiths, fhoe-makers and tanners, and 
he always appears to fay the fame things through the fame; fo that every 
unlkilful and ignorant man will ridicule his words. But he who beholds his 
difeourfes when opened, and penetrates into their depth, will, in the firft 
place, find that they alone of all other difeourfes contain intellect within 
them ; and, in the next place, that they are moft divine, are replete with 
numerous images of virtue, and have a very ample extent, or rather extend 
themfelves to every thing which it is fit he fhould contider who intends to 
become a truly worthy man. Thefe then are the things, my fellow guefts, for 
which I praife and alfo for which 1 blame Socrates. I have likewife inferted in 
them the injuries which he has done me. Nor has he alone afted in thismanner 
towards me, but alfo towards Charmides the foil of Glauco, Euthydemus the 

* Brafidas was a famous Spartan general, who, after many great victories obtained over Athens 
and other Grecian Hates, died of a wound at Amphipolis, which Cleon the Athenian had befieged* 

fon 
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(on of Diodes, and very many others; for he has deceived thefe, as if he 
had been their lover, when at the lame time he rather became the beloved 
object himfelf. Hence, I caution you, O Agatho, not to be deceived by this 
man, but, knowing what I have fufFered, take care, and do not, as the pro¬ 
verb fays of fools, become wife by experience. 

Ariftodemus related, that when Alcibiabes had thus fpoken, the freedom of 
his fpeech excited a general laugh, becaufe he appeared to have for Socrates 
an amatory regard. Socrates, therefore, laid, You feem tome, O Alcibiades,. 
to be fober ; for, otherwife, you would not have attempted in fo elegant 
and circuitous a manner to conceal that for the fake of which you have faid 
all thefe things, nor would you have afferted that which, as if foreign from 
the purpofe, you have added at the end ; as if the intention of all that you 
have faid was not to feparate me and Agatho. For you think that I ought 
to love you and no other, and that Agatho ought to be loved by you, and by 
no one beftdes. Neither is this Satyric and Silenic drama of yours concealed 
from, but is perfedtly evident to, us. But, dear Agatho, may none of thefe 
his contrivances fucceed ! and let us endeavour that nothing may feparate 
you and me. To this Agatho replied, Indeed, Socrates, you appear to fpeak 
the truth ; and I infer that he fits between you and me, that he may fepa¬ 
rate us. He will, however, derive no advantage from this ; for I will come 
and fit next to you. By all means, faid Socrates, come hither, and fit below 
me. O Jupiter! Alcibiades exclaimed, how much do I fu'Fer from this 
man ! He thinks it is necefliiry to furpals me in every thing ; but, O won¬ 
derful man, fuffer Agatho, if no one elie, to fit between us. It is impoffible, 
faid Socrates: for you have praifed me, and it is necefiary that I (hould now 
praife him fitting at my right hand. If, therefore, Agatho reclines under 
you, he certainly will not again praife me before he has been praifed by me. 
Bet ceafe, O demoniacal man, and do not envy my praife of the lad ; for I 
very much defire to pafs an encomium on him. Excellent! excellent! faid 
Agatho to Alcibiades: there is no reafou why 1 fhould flay here, but there 
is every reafou that 1 (hould change my feat, that I may be praifed by So- 
ctates. Thefe things, (aid Alcibiades, are ufual : when Socrates is prefent, 
it is impoffible for any other to (hare the favours of the beautiful. And now 
obferve how eafily, and with what perfuafive language, he draws this youth 
to him. After this Agatho rofe, that he might fit by Socrates: but on a fud- 
vox.. III. 3 y deu 
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den many revellers came to the gates, and, finding them open, in confequence 
of fome one having gone out, they entered and feated themfelves. Hence, 
all things were full of tumult; and as there was no longer any order ob- 
ferved, every one was compelled to drink a great quantity of wine. Arifto- 
demus therefore faid, that Eryximachus and Phaedrus, and fome others, 
went home to take fome fleep; but that he flept there very abundantly, the 
nights being long, and rofe about daybreak, the cocks then crowing. When, 
therefore, he had rifen, he faw that fome of the guefts were afleep, and that 
others had departed; but that Agatho, Ariftophanes, and Socrates, were the 
ouly perfons awake, and were drinking to the right hand out o<" a great bowl. 
He alfo added, that Socrates was difeourfing with them ; but that he did not 
recolle£t what the difeourfe was, becaufe he was not prefent at the begin- 
ning of it, as he was then afleep. However, the l’um of it, he faid, was 
this, that Socrates compelled them to acknowledge that it was the province 
of the fame perfon to conipole comedy and tragedy ; and that he who was by 
art a tragic, was alfo a comic poet. When they had aflented to thefe things 
by compulfion, and not very readily, Ariftodemus faid, they fell afleep; 
and that Ariftophanes fell afleep firft, and afterwards, it being now day, 
Agatho; but that Socrates, they being afleep, riling, went out, he as ufual 
following him. And iaftly, that Socrates went to the Lyceum, and, having 
wafhed himfelf as at another time, converfed there the whole day, and in the 
prening went home to reft. 
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THE PARMENIDES. 


FROM THE MS. COMMENTARY* OF PROCLUS ON THAT,DIALOGUE. 


ThE beginning of this admirable Commentary, which is dedicated to Afclepiodotul 
the phyfician, is as follows:—“ I befeech all the Gods and Goddefles to lead my in¬ 
tellect to thepropofed theory, and, enkindling in me the fplendid light of truth, to 
expand my dianoetic power to the fcience of beings, to open the gates of my foul to 
the reception of the divine narration of Plato, and, conducting, as to a port, my know¬ 
ledge to the molt fplendid of being, to liberate me from an abundance of falfe wif- 
dom, and the wandering about non-beings, by a more intellectual converfe with real 
beings, through which alone the eye of the foul is nourifhed and watered, as Socrates 
fays in the Phaedrus. And may the intelligible Gods impart to me a perfect intellect; 
the intellectual, an anagogic power; the fapermundane rulers, an energy indifloluble 
and liberated from material knowledge; the governors of the world, a winged life; 


* Though I have already cited largely from this admirable Commentary, yet I rejoice in the opportunity 
which is afforded me of making the following additions from it. There is not, perhaps, among the writings 
of the antients any one which, on the whole, is fo well calculated to lead the lover of ivifdom gradually to a 
knowledge of the mod fublime, arduous, and felicitous do&rines of the philofophy of Plato. Ineftimably 
great are the benefits which 1 have derived from the ftudy of it 5 and it is my earned wifh that the reader of 
thefe and the preceding extra&s may be able to ftrengthen this tedimony of its excellence by his own ea- 
perience. For, if I may be allowed to prophefy, this Work, if not at prefent, will at fome future period be 
the fource of the greateft good to mankind, and will be admired and dudied as it deferves, while the duration 
of writings of a different kind, though now fo popular, will, when compared with the extent of this, be 
fleeting like that of morning dreams. 
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the angelic choirs, a true unfolding into light of divine concerns ; beneficent deemons, 
a plenitude of infpiration from the Gods j and heroes, a magnanimity permanently 
venerable and elevated 1 And, in fhort, may all the divine genera perfectly prepare 
me for the participation of the mod infpedtive and myfiic theory which Plato unfolds to 
us in the Parmenides, with a profundity adapted to the things themfelvcs 1 And mayeft 
thou*, who art truly agitated with divine fury, in conjuivfliqn with Plato, who wert 
my aflociate in the reftoration of divine truth, my leader in this theory, and the truer 
hierophant of thefe divine do&rincs, fill me with thy moft pure intellectual concep¬ 
tions 1 For, with respect to this type or philosophy,' I should say, that 

tt CAME TO MEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF TERRESTRIAL SOULS; THAT IT MIGHT BE 
INSTEAD OF STATUES, INSTEAD OF TEMPLES, INSTEAD OF THE WHOLE OF SACRED* 
INSTITUTIONS, AND THE LEADER OF SAFETY ROTH TO THE MEN THAT NqW, ARB, 

AND TO THOSE THAT SHALL EXIST HEREAFTRR+.- EvxfijJ.cu Ttig &Wg TC.XTl XU.! TTX^aig^ 

•notiriytiartui jj.cn tovvOw stfTtjv 7Tfoxtiyivgv Btuipixv, xai, tv syoj o-tiKttvov TJJf aXrfc-.Lag avx « 
i^ftvrxg xvcggrXunrxi jriv ty^v Sunvoiav tit xn tijj. t ry Tun ovruv fjr/irrfj/A!)/, avoifcxnt Tag T'/jg 
i&VXSIS Ti if e yVS TtvXxg tig nuohx^ ?>K tvStov ron TlfoiTUVCg nfigyricrsuig, xxi opynrxVTxg yov. 
rgv yvunriv tig to Qxvotxtov Ton ovrog, orxniraiys Trig TtaKkrtg xxi tjj g 7 npi xa yrf 

ovtx TtXuvYjg, xa Tcipt xa ovtx votpccTxTrj hxTpiSrj, Trap u,v yovor to Trig ipnypig oy.jj.ct xpejjsxas xe 
xxi ap^trai xaQxTttp Qricriv o tv tu tfatjpa EuiKpxTtig. svdanvat ts yoi, vow ytv TtXtov, Toig vcr t + 
rotg Stotg' ivvxyiv Ss avxyuiyov, toig rotpoig' tvtpyeiuv It xXvtov xxi xtytifurriv tuv nX ixwv yvui* 
trtuv, TOlg nTrsp tujv ovtujv oXuv 'gytyovxig' £uirjv St fr. •i'cgcoyr.'ry.j rag xcv xocryov XxxovTxig" 
axtyxycriv St xwv Stiuiv xXi jBijv, Totg xyytXixoig %opoig’ arroTrX-ggtiOO-iv Sf Trig trx^x, uv tiriwoixg, 
Toig xyxBoig Sa tyovxi;' ytyxXo$g>ovx St Kai ctyvgv xxi nxl/rjXriv xxtx <rrx<riv, roig yguVi* 
TrctvTu St airy.cog Baa ysvrj, Trxgxo-xcvriv tvBrjvai yoi rtXtxv tig rrjv ynovcrixv Trig tmmuxui- 
TXTIJg T0V riA XTUIVOg XXI yWTIKUJTXTVIg BciOflXg, TJJ txtyxitii ytv yyiv OVTCg IV T M TlxpytVlSl} 
ytTX Trig 7rcocrcjKOvcrr]g icig %gxyjjuxcn (3xBvTViTOg. avgTr'AcoTt St Tctig txvnn xa&xgunaTaig tlti - 
QcXxig o tu IlAaxwH ytv <rn fixxyfwxg cog xXrfiu; xxi oyocrTiog xxTxoTxg (lege oyonoixog 
xxTaTxo-TXTtig) Trig Bcixg uXtjBtixg, rr,g St Stwgixg rjyiv ysvoysvcg Txmrjg gytyuv, xxi tuiv Snug 

* Proclus here invokes his preceptor Syrianus; by which it appears that this Commentary was written 
after the death of that great phiiofopher. 

t Tbia concluding fentence forms the motto to this tranflation of Plato’s works. 
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iovruv \cyuy ovrug h^&pavTrig. or f ym <pxrgv ay ^iXcrrb(ptx( r virov r ig uyfyuirovg eh9etv fir’ 
tVcfiyea-iu ruv m$t d>v%wy, avTi lot y aya’Ky.aTuy, aru run h(ruv, am rtjg o'A^j- ayurruag m~ 
Trig, xai <r«r> jpiag ctcyry/oy Tag ys sur ovtnv uyfycu-rotg xai TO/g s/c rauQig yrnjiroju'M/J. 

Page 37 . Tf^beh we arrived at Athens from Clazomenid, &c. 

The Italic philofophers, fays Proclus, being converfant with the fpeculation of the 
forms of beings, concerned thcmfclvcs but little with the philofophy of objeCts of opi¬ 
nion ; but thofc of Ionia paid little attention to the theory of intelligibles, but mi¬ 
nutely confidcred nature, and the works of nature. Socrates and Plato, however, par¬ 
ticipating of both thefe philofophies, gave perfection to the fubordinate, and unfolded 
the more elevated. This, indeed, Socrates manifefls in the Phaedo, when he lays, 
that formerly he was a lover of phyfiology, but that afterwards he recurred to formS 
and the divine caufes of beings. Hence, that which they dcmonflrate in their philo¬ 
fophy, by giving perfection both to the Ionic and Italic doctrines, this Plato appears 
to me to have indicated by the prefent circumftance; and what is wonderful in it, and 
fufficiently explanatory of the things which are here difeufled, thofe from Ionia come 
to Athens, that they may partake of more perfect dogmas : but thote from Athens do 
not for the fame reafon go to Italy, that they may partake of the Italic philofophy; but, 
on the contrary, being at Athens, they there communicate their proper dogmas. 
Thus, alfo, thofe who are able to look to beings themfelves, will perceive that things 
firft arc every where prefent with unimpeded energy, as far as to the laft of things, 
through fuch as are middles ; that fuch as are laft are perfected through middles j and 
that middles receive into themfelves that which is imparted by firft natures, but move 
and convert to themfelves fuch as are laft. Let, therefore, Ionia be a tymbol of na¬ 
ture; but Italy of an intellectual eftcnce; and Athens of that which has a middle 
fubfiftence, through which, to excited fouls, there is an afeent from nature to intellect. 
This, therefore, Ccphalus immediately fays in the Introduction, that coming from 
Clazomenia to Athens for the fake of hearing the difeourfes of Parmenides, he met 
in the forum with Adynantus and Glauco, and through thefe becoming acquainted 
with Antiphon, heard the difeourfes, which he related as he had learnt them from Py- 
thodorus, who had heard them from Parmenides. Through this alfo it is indicated, 

* that 
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fliat he who is to be led back to an intelligible eflence ought, in the firfl place, to be 
excited from body, and to fly from a communion with it: for the body is the habita¬ 
tion of the foul. In the next place, that he thould connect hiinfclf with the allotment 
of Minerva among wholes, through the participation of which allotment, it is no 
longer wonderful that the/oul Ihould become a fpeclator of firfl entities, and through 
thefe arrive at the infpe&ion of the unities of beings. But if you are not only willing 
to fpeak in this manner, but ftill more univerfally, you may fay, that the Gods who 
govern nature, and the all-various powers of material forms, and who alfo contain the 
whole of indivifible and fenfible rcafons, are fufpended from th'e firfl caufc, and, being 
illuminated by Minerva, are converted to the intelledual region, and haflily withdraw 
tliemfelves from the mundane tyflem ; for this alfo is faid to be the habitation of the 
Gods which it contains. By this converfion, alfo, they are ted to the united multitude 
of beings, and there, through divine power, proceed to the monad of all multitude. 
For what is here faid by Plato affords an image of thefe things to thofe that are not 
entirely unacquainted with fuch-like fpeculations. For every pbyfical form is worfe 
than multitude ; but the multitude above this is, indeed, as it is laid to be, multitude, 
but alfo participates of a coordinate unity. But prior to this is the exempt one, to 
which there is an afeent through the duad as a medium. The departure, therefore, 
from Clazomenia evinces an energy exempt from phyfical reafbns; but the meeting 
with Adimantus and Glauco in the forum indicates the dominion of the duad in 
united multitude; and the aflociation with Antiphon through thefe, the returning to 
their unity, by which they derive perfection, and a plenitude of divine goods. For 
in every order of Gods there is a monad, and the dominion of the duad, and the whole 
of diflributed is conjoined with the monad, through united multitude, and the duad 
it contains, which is the mother, and, as it were, root of this multitude. 

Thefe things, as I have faid, afford an image of the Gods themfelves, and will pre- 
fent to thofe who are w illing to follow the analogy, an abundance of conception. For 
you may obferve that the Clazomenians are many, but that Adimantus and Glauco 
are two; and through thefe two the many communicate with Antiphon, who is one. 
And it is evident that every where the multiplied enjoys the monad through the duad j 
that things fecondary arc always fufpended from the natures prior to them; and that 

all 
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all are extended to the one Parmenidean Intellect. For the Clazomenians are in want 
of Adimantus and Glauco ; thefe lead the Clazomenians to Antiphon ; Antiphon fills 
them with the difeourfes of Pythodorus ; and Pythodorus is the meflenger of the con- 
verfation of Parmenides, Zeno, and Socrates. Thefe two again are united to Parme¬ 
nides, and with to adhere to his dodlrine; Socrates, indeed, looking to the multitude 
of forms, but Zeno uniting this multitude, and haftening to the one itfelf. We may 
alfo contemplate their order as follows:—Parmenides, Zeno, and Socrates, prefervean 
image of the whole of the divine order ; but fhofe that follow are atlimilated to the fe- 
condary genera. And Pythodorus, indeed, may be ranked according to the fummit 
of daemons, announcing and tranfmitting to fecondary fuch things as proceed from 
primary natures. For both thefe pertain to this fummit; the one as to that which is 
filled, the other as to that which fills. But Antiphon may be ranked according to the 
dremoniacal order ilfelf. For this order ufes appetite and impulfes, and, in Utort, 
afliimcs a fecondary life. Hence, he is reprefented as Ikilled in the equeflrian art. 
He, therefore, is filled from thofe that are firft, but fills thofe after him with an ana- 
gogic conversation from more elevated natures. But the Clazomenians are analogous 
to fouls converfant with generation, who require, indeed, the afliftance of proximate 
daemons, but all of them afpire afterthat which is on high, and the participation of 
divine difeourfe. Hence, leaving their habitation the body, they proceed from igno¬ 
rance to intellectual prudence, for this is Athens, and, in the firft place, are united to 
the daemons above them, to whom the forufti and the du3d pertain, and an afeent 
through the duadtothe monad. But, in the fecond place, they are extended through 
thefe to certain angels and Gods: for all aflbeiation and convcrfe between men and 
Gods, both when alleep and when awake, are through daemons, as Diotima fays in 
The Banquet. Again, therefore, according to another mode, we may transfer the 
analogy from things to perfons : and it is neceflary, prior to the myftic.theory of things 
Ihetnfelves, to cxcrcife our dinnoetic power in thefe as in images. For the men alfo 
immediately meeting with Adimantus and Glauco, the brothers of Antiphon, on their 
coming to Athens, poflefies an image of another theological conception, that afeend- 
ing fouls derive much aftifianee from good fortune, which coarranges them with fuch 
things as are proper, and where, and in fuch a manner as is proper; and alfo that wc 
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tlo not alone require the gifts of good fortune in externals, but in the anagogic ener¬ 
gies of the foul. Hence Socrates fays in the Phmdrus that mania about the objeftj, 
of love is given to the lover by the Gods with the greateftgood fortune. And de¬ 
ducing fouls from the intelligible, he fays that different fouls defeend into bodies 
with different fortunes. Prior to bodies, therefore, they experience the gifts of for- 
tune, and are governed by it, and led to that which is adapted to their nature. Very 
properly, therefore, are returning fouls here faid to be conjoined with the caufes which 
give perfection to them through a certain fortune. And you may again fee how here 
alfo the order of the perfons is preferved : for they meet with Adimantus and Glauco. 
But that of thefe men Glauco was the more perfeCt, Socrates manifefts in The Re¬ 
public ; for he there fays, that he always admired the nature of Glauco. So that, if 
Adimantus was the inferior, he very properly fays that they met with Adimantus and 
Glauco: for the imperfect is firft connected with the more imperfeCt, and through 
thefe partakes of the more perfeCt. 

The very firft fentence alfo manifefts the character of the dialogue ; for it is void of 
the fuperfluous, is accurate and pure. And indeed cor.cife, pure, and fpontaneous 
language is adapted to- intellectual projections. Nor does Plato alone preferve this 
propriety of diction, but Parmenides alfo in his poetry, though the poetic form of 
compofition is accuftomed to ufe metaphors, figures, and tropes; but at the fame time 
he embraces the unadorned, the fimple, and the pure form of enunciation. This is 
evident from fuch like expreflions, as “ being approaches to being” (iov yap sovn 
; and again, “ fince they now fubfift together (enei mt aruv o/j-ov) ; likewife, “ it 
is not fit that there (hould be any thing, either greater or fmaller(ours r/ 
cuts n jSa/oTffor rrsAsv %psuv itti :) and every thing elfe of this kind. So that it rather 
appears to be profe than poetical language. It is evident, therefore, in this Intro¬ 
duction of Plato, firft, that he has cholen a rapid form of diClion ; for this is adapted 
to the things themfelves. In the fecond place, he has attended to concifenefs, toge¬ 
ther with the figure of the impetuous, which entirely binds together the diClion, and 
rapidly gives completion to the conception. And, in the third place, he proceeds 
through the molt ncceffary words, cutting off all fuch particulars from the narration, 
as fome one for the fake of ornament might fophiftically add. 
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P. 38. And upon our begging him to relate the difcourfes, (Ac. 

The requeftof the Clazomenians reprefcnts the genuine adherence of fouls to their 
proper leaders. For they can no otherwife obtain a union and revolve in conjunction 
with the Gods, than through thefe deemons. But a knowledge of them, in the firft 
place, precedes the requeft : for how can they make a requeft of thofe of whofe na¬ 
ture they are ignorant, and alto of the benefits of which they are the leaders ? In the 
next place, a defire of the participation of them fucceeds. For it is necefiary to 
afpire after the things of which we are in want, fince without afpiring we (hall not be 
in the order of thofe that are indigent. But the unwillingnefs of Antiphon to comply, 
prefents us with an image of the occult and ineffable power of divine caufes. Fora 
divine nature, wherever it may be, is with difficulty apprehended and known, and is 
fcarccly unfolded to fouls, even when they genuinely receive its participation, and a 
communion with it. For they require to be accuftomed to the divine tplendour which 
divine daemons exhibit to fouls extended to them, and haflening through them to per¬ 
ceive every thing divine. But to fouls firmly and ftably receiving them, thete dasmons 
expand and unfold divine truth. And this is the narration: an expanding and unfold¬ 
ing of things concealed, and an anagogic perfection imparted to fouls from divine 
daemons. 

P.38. Antiphon, therefore, faid that Pytlodorus related, (Ac. 

It appears tome, feysProclus, that the reduction of all the pertbns to Parmenides, 
indicates much of the truth of the things thcmfelvcs. For all the multitude and all 
the orders of beings arc united about their divine caufe. And this is indicated to the 
more fagacious, by faying in fucceffion, Antiphon, Pythodorus, Zeno, Parmenides. 
The mention alfo of the Panathcnaaa contributes to the whole defign of the dialogue : 
for we learn from hifiory, that in the celebration of this fertival the Athenians dwelt 
together. Again, therefore, here alfo the multitude is united and coarranged about 
the Goddefs who prclidcs over the city. But this was the end of the dialogue, to 
fufpend all things from the one, and clearly to fliow that every thing is thence derived. 
The abortion too, that thefe men did not come to Athens, but to the Panathcnoca, is 
no finall praife. They came, therefore, for the fake of the Goddefs and the fefiival, 
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and not for oftentation, nor to philotbphize in a popular way, which is rejected by the 
Pythagoreans. For a thing of this kind is the bufinrfs of a fophrft, and of men intent 
on gain. 

P. 38. That Parmenides was very much advanced inyears, &c. 

An elderly man among the Greeks was limited by feventy years. Parmenides, 
therefore, was very elderly. But he was called an old man who palled beyond this 
decad. Hie countenance alfo of Parmenides was graceful through his life: for a cer¬ 
tain elegance and venerablenefs defeends from the foul in worthy men, and extends 
as far as to the body. Thefe things, however, may be much more perfectly furveyed 
in the foul itfelf. Thus, for inftance, the foul pofiefles the elderly, from being full 
of intellect and fcience. For it is ufual to call intellectual difeiplines, and thofe which 
embrace the whole of nature, hoary,. as it is evident from the Timaeus, in which thofe 
fouls are called juvenile with whom there is no hoary difoipline, viz. who do not ac¬ 
cording to their fummit participate of intellectual light. For the black belongs to the 
worfe, as the white to the better coordination. But the foul is kxi aya ?>j ri jv 

ctjuii*, as extending its eye to intelligible beauty, and to the goodnefs which gives fub- 
fiftenceto all things, and through the participation of which all things are good. We 
may ftill, however, more perfectly furvey thefe things in the Gods, according to ana¬ 
logy. For where do the elderly and the hoary fubfift in fuch a manner as in them ? 
Which are likewife celebrated by theologifts among the paternal Gods. Where, alfo, 
are lie beautiful and the good, fuch as they poflels f Plato alfo, in faying unitedly 
kciXov xayaQoy, fpeaks in a manner the mod adapted to thofe natures in whom the one 
and the good are the fame. 

P. 38. But that Zeno was nearly forty years old, &c. 

Such was Zeno, perhaps indeed gracefid and tall in his perfon, but much more fo 
in his difeourfes. For fuch things as Parmenides delivered in an intorted and con¬ 
tracted manner, thefe Zeno evolved, and extended into long difeuffions. And hence 
the fcurrilous Timon calls him either-tongued, as being at the fame time (killed in con¬ 
futation and narration. If alfo he is faid to have been beloved by Parmenides, the 

* i. c. Literally of a beautiful and good afpaft. 
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sfcent indeed to both was to one and the fame divinity : for this is the peculiarity 
ef the truly amatory art. But if you are willing to fpeak more perfectly, and to lay 
that in the Gods thcmfelves things fecondary are contained in fuch as are firft, and 
that all things, in fhort, are conjoined to being itfelf from which the progreffion and 
extenfion to beings are derived, yo« will not, I think, be very- remote from the truth. 

P. 38. He likewife/aid that he met with them together with Pythodorus, &c. 

Let their meeting with Pythodorus be a fymbol to thofe who look to paradigms, 
ef the Gods becoming firft unfolded into light through angels, and in the order of 
angels: for ahoufe is a fymbolof the order of each. But this meeting being beyond the 
walls, ftgnifies the exempt and incomprehenfible nature of the Gods. As, therefor*^ 
all appear collected in the ho.'fe of Pythodorus, fome from the city, and others elfe>- 
where, fo alfo the governors of the world and the intelligible Gods become apparent 
in angels, and are known by us through the etience of thefe. 

P. 38. TVhere alfo Sotraies came, 

Here we may perceive how Socrates, through a difpofttion naturally good in the 
extreme, earneftly follows thefe divine men, and how he does not aflociate with 
fbphifls and the wife for the fame caufes. For he aflociates with the former in 
order to confute their ignorance and pride, but with the latter in order to call forth 
their fcience and intelledt. Here, therefore, he becomes the leader of the lovers of 
philofophy : for all of them defire to hear, but they obtain their defire together with 
and through him. But thefe things as well as the former are images of the Gods. 
Socrates was young, a young leader, Plato all but repeating what he fays in the 
Phaedrus, “the mighty leader Jupiter firft proceeds, and the army of Gods and 
daemons follows him.” For intelleift being every where allotted a convertive order, 
leads upwards, and together with itfelf converts all the Multitude fufpended from it. 
Socrates alfo being young is a fymbol of the youthfulnefs which is celebrated in 
the Gods. For theology calls Jupiter himfelf and Bacchus boys and young-, and, 
in fhort, thcologifis thus call the intclIeiSlual when compared with the intelligible 
and paternal. But the defire of the writings of Zeno fymbolically manifefts how 
5 here 
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here thgfe which are the third in order, firft participate of the powers which are 
emitted in thofe of the middle rank, but afterwards are conjoined with their fummits, 
and have communion with their inteiligibles. 

P. 3 "8. Zeno himfelf read to them, &c. 

Plato here affords us a wonderful indication of divine concerns; and he who is 
not afleep to analogies will fee in thefe images a fublime theory. For, in the firft 
place, Parmenides not being prefent at the beginning, but.when the difeourfe was 
finifhed, is a fymbol of more divine caufes unfolding themfelves to fubordiriate, after 
a perfeCt participation of proximate natures, but not before. The difeourfe of Zeno 
therefore, being completed, the great Parmenides appears; and together with him 
Pythodorus and Ariftotle enter, of. which two the former is Zcnonic, but Ariftotle 
is in a certain refpeCt Coarranged with Parmenides-; for he difpofes, together with 
him, the hvpothefcs, doing nothing elfe than anfwering. But here Parmenides, as 
we have often faid, is analogous to that which is every where firft among divine 
natures, whether it be the firft being, or the intelligible, or in whatever other way you 
may think fit to denominate it: for this is in all the divine orders, and in each of 
the Gods. Hence he fills all that hear him with divine conceptions, imitating that 
order which adorns all things, firft, middle, and laft : for he gives perfeClion to Zeno, 
the middle being every where from that fummit: but he perfects Socrates through 
both himfelf and Zeno; juft as there the progreflion of third is through firft and 
middle, natures. He alfo perfects Pythodorus, but not (imply from himfelf alone, but 
in conjunction with Zeno and Socrates. But he gives perfection to Ariftotle laft of 
all, and from himfelf alone. For fomething is imparted from Parmenides as far as 
to the laft habit, to which the energy and power of Zeno do not proceed. Juft as 
the production of the firft being naturally extends further than that of life. But 
Zeno is himfelf filled from Parmenides, but fills in one way Pythodorus as his dif- 
ciple, but in another way Socrates as one that explores together with him. Pytho¬ 
dorus, too, is not only able to participate of Zeno, but alfo of Socrates. For, in divine 
natures, the middle extends its eneigy to that which is pofterior to itfclf, and pro¬ 
ceeds through all things, imparting rrere aptitude to the laft of its participants, which 
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it again perfects in conjunction with the natures proximately fufpended from it. 
So that the former participation indicates the imperfedl reprefentation of things firft, 
which it imparts energizing prior to fecondary natures. But the fccond participation in¬ 
dicates a perfection of reprefentation fubfi fling through things proximate. And Socrates, 
who is the third, gives completion to the triad which pervades through all numbers, and 
fubfifls analogous to the intellect which is there, or in whatever other way you may be 
willing to denominate it. Hence he firft participates of the do&rines of Zeno, an’d is 
conjoined through him with Parmenides ; juft as in the Gods, the intellect in each 
is proximately filled with a certain divine life, but through this is united with the 
intelligible itfelf, and its proper hyparxis. But Pythodorus, as being arranged accord¬ 
ing to the unfolding genus, is the difciple of Zeno, and participates of the prolific 
doubts of Socrates. For the Gods give fubfiftence to angels from middle and third 
powers, and not from fuch as are firft; for thefe are generative of Gods; And Arif- 
totle is analogoufly arranged to fouls which through a divine afflatus are often conjoined 
with the moft divine natures, but afterwards fall from this blcftedncfs. For it is 
nothing wonderful, that a foul which is now entheaftically difpofed ftiould again 
choofe an alheiftical and dark life. But he is filled from Parmenides alone; fince 
in the Gods alfo, it is the property of fuch as are firft to impart to fouls of this kind 
a certain participation of divine light, through tranfcendency of pow'er. Thus theo- 
logifts denominate an intclle&ual life Saturnian, but not Jovian, though the afoent is : 
through the mighty Jupiter. But as Jupiter, being filled from his father, and afoend- 
ing to him as to his proper intelligible, elevates alfo that which is pofterior to himfelf 
in like manner fouls, though they make their afconl together with Jupiter, yet that 
intcllcdlual life fills the middle and third orders of them, and, in the laft place, fouls- 
which energize cnthufiaftically about it. Nor thould you wonder if divine natures 
have fuch an order with rcfpeCt to each other, fince you may alfo behold in philo- 
fophers themfelves, how he who among thefe is more perfect is alfo more powerful, 
and benefits a greater number. Thus Cebcs or Simmias benefits himfelf alone, or 
fome other fimiiar to himfelf; but Socrates benefits himfelf, and thefe, and Thraty- 
machus. In like manner Parmenides, being more powerful, benefits him who has 
the Icaft aptitude of thofe that are aflembled. But he manifefls the obfeurity of 
the participation by calling him the youngeft of thofe that arc prefent; which is a 
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lymbol of an imperfect habit; and by adding that lie afterwards became one of the 
thirty tyrants; whence alfo we juftly confidered him as analogous to thofe fouls that 
■once lived enthufiaftically, and i» conjunction with angels, juft as he makes his 
entrance together with Pythodorus, but who afterwards (all from this power. For 
Pythodorus remains in his proper habits, fo that he alfo partakes of another con¬ 
vention ; juft as the angelic tribe always remains wholly beneficent, and fills fecondary 
with the participation of divine natures. But Ariftotle inftcad of a philofopher be¬ 
comes a tyrant. For fouls which poflefs a life of this kind according to habitude 
and not eflentially, fometimes depart from this order, and defeend into the realms of 
generation: for a tyranny is a fymbol of the life in generation ; fince fuch a life 
becomes fituated under the fhrone of Neceflity, in conference of being led under 
paffive, unftable and difbrdered appetite. For Ariftotle having been one of the 
thirty tyrants that governed Athens, contains a rcprefcBtation of a gigantic and earth- 
born life, which rules over Minerval and Olympian goods. When reafon and in- 
fdletfl take the lead in fuch fouls, then Olympian benefits and thofe of Minerva have 
dominion, and the whole life is royal and philofophic; but when multitude, or in 
fhort that which is worfe and earth-born, holds the reins of empire, then the whole 
life is a tyranny. If, therefore, Plato fays that Ariftotle was one of the thirty tyrants, 
it will appear to be the feme as if he had faid, that he is analogous to fouls who at 
one time energize enthufiaftically, and at another rank among the earth-born race, 
and who, by fubmilting their life to thofe mod bitter tyrants the paffions, becomo 
themfelves tyrants over themfelves. And perhaps the philofopher manifefts through 
thefe things, that it is not impoffible for the fame foul to evolve different lives, and at 
■one time to philofophiae, and at another to live tyrannically ; and again to pafs from a 
tyrannic to a philofophic life 

P. 38. If beings are many, it is requifite that the fame things Jhould be both fimilar 

and dijfimilar, &c. 

Through thefe and the other arguments of Zeno it is fhown that it is impoffible for 
the many to have a fubfiflence when deprived of the one. Beginning from hence too, 
we Ihail find a concife way to the firft principle of things. It is ncceflary, therefore, 
that there fhould cither be many principles not participating of a certain one, or that 
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here fhould be One principle only void of multitude, or many principles participating 
of the one, or one containing multitude in itfelf. But if there are many principles 
deftilute of the one', all fuch abfurdities will happen, as the arguments of Zeno adduce 
to thofe who atTert that beings are many without the one. If there are many prin¬ 
ciples, but which participate of a certain one, i. e. which have a certain one con- 
fubfiftent with their, that participated one muft proceed to its participants from 
another one which has a prior fubfifence : for every one which is fomething belong¬ 
ing to other things proceeds from that which is Amply one. But if there is one 
principle pofleffing in itfelf multitude, it will be a whole, and will confift from the 
many parts or elements which it contains. And this will not be the truly one, but a 
paffive one, as we learn from the Sophifla. In confequence of this, too, it will neither 
be Ample nor fufficient, things which it is necefl'ary the principle fhould poflefs. 
It is neccflary, therefore, that there fhould be one principle of all things void of mul¬ 
titude. And thus much we may collect from all the arguments of Zeno. 

We may alfo obferve that Socrates again.imitates, his paradigm intellect, expanding 
himfclfand his intellcftions to Zeno, and calling forth his fciencc. For in the para¬ 
digms of thefe men the fubordinate fufpend the whole of their energy from the middle 
natures, and, through an expanAon of their proper powers, are fupernally filled with 
more perfedl goods. 

P. 39. Is it not then the file intention of your difiourfes to evince ly contejling, &c. 

Parmenides, eftablifhing himfelf in the one, and furveying the monad of all beings, 
•docs not convert himfelf to multitude and its diffipated fubfifiencc ; but Zeno flies 
from multitude to the one , and takes away multitude. For the former of thefe 
two is Amilar to one purified, elevated, and having laid afide the multitude in him- 
fclf; but the latter to one afeending, and laying afide multitude, and this becaufe he 
is not entirely feparated from it. Hence contention (to hxfMx^xi) is adapted to 
him ; for he docs not yet poflefs a tranquil life, feparated from impediments ; nor, as 
it oppofes multitude, does it yet end in the one alone. But this contention, and this 
ending through many arguments in the fame negative conclufion, manifeft to Socra¬ 
tes that the many do not fubfift feparatc from the one: for Plato affimilates the path 
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through negations to a battle. Thus in the Republic he exhorts to difconrfe about 
the good, as if piercing through a battle, thinking it fit to fpcak of it in no other 
way than through negative conclufions. And here it is necefiury, indeed, not to contiilar 
the word contending carelefsly; but through this we fhould make it known, that both 
in this place, and in the Republic, contention is intended by Plato to fignify negations. 
As each of the arguments too of Zeno is fclf-perfedt, and dernonftrativc of the cou- 
clufion, this is the peculiarity of fcientific power. 

P. 40. Do you think that there is a certain form of fimilitude, (dc. 

Parmenides leading upwards all beings to the exempt one being, or being itfclf, and" 
withdrawing his conceptions from that which is multiplied and diftributed, to the one 
monad of all the multitude of beings, the many on the contrary give the multitude of 
beings a precedency to intellect and union, and do not even contider being itfclf as the 
principle; butt hey aflert that diftributed multitude (imply fubfifts, and receives a pro- 
greflion into being feparate from being itfelf. That thus thinking, however, they de¬ 
fame the dodtrine of Parmenides, is evident. For, Parmenides being of opinion that being 
fhould be confidered as alone characterized by unity, feparate from multitude, they on 
the contrary eflablifh multitude deprived of unity; though indeed it is impotfible that 
multitude fhould notart i cipate of the one : for every multitude is of the one. All multi¬ 
tudes, therefore, and all the bulks of bodies, arc vanquithed by the participation of unity. 
Hence if multitude requires the one, but the one is unindigent of multitude, it is better 
to call being one, than the many alone fubfifting by themfelves feparate from the 
participation of the one. And Parmenides indeed, evincing that being is one, gives 
fubliftence alto to the multitude of beings, not only to that of fenfibles, but likewife 
to the multitude of intellrgibles : for in thefe there is a divine number of all things 
united to each other. Empedocles alfo afterwards perceiving this, as being himfelf 
a Pythagorean, calls the whole of an intelligible nature a fphere, as being united to 
itfelf, and aflerts that it attracts to itfelf, through beauty, the beautifying and uniting 
God. For all things there, loving and dcfiririg each other, are eternally united to 
each other. Their love alfo is intelligible, and their affbeiation and mixture are 
ineffable. But the many being exiles from union, and the monad of beings, and 
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through their life, which is divifible and diftributed, being drawn down to multitude, 
to multiform opinions, to indefinite phantafies, to paffive fen tea and material appe¬ 
tites,'confider the manics themfelves feparate from their union, and do not fee in what 
manner thcfe manys are vanquifhed, through the coordinated monads which they 
contain, how things indefinite are fubjedl to definite meafures, and how diilipated 
Batures fubfift in (ympathy and in union through the participation of things common ; 
and<not perceiving this, they wander from the truth, and bafely revile and deride the 
doctrine of Parmenides. Zeno, therefore, knowing that they were thus affected, 
becomes indeed a corrector of multitude, but a leader to intellect from folly, and a 
guardian of the doctrine of his preceptor. And at firft he perfuades to recur from 
thefe multitudes to the unities in the many, and to behold how this multitude, though 
tending to infinity, is at the fame time vanquiflied by the monad of beings, and is 
held together by a certain unity which it contains. But he perfuades, affuming an 
hypothefis plcafing to the vulgar, viz. the fubfiftence of multitude deprived of unity : 
for thus their aflertion is eafily confided ; fince, if they had efiabiithed the many 
together with the one , they would not as yet be confuted through his arguments. 
Parmenides alto himfelf manifcfls in his hypothefis, that he is accufiomed to (how 
that the fame thing is fimilarand diffimilar, no otherwife than by receiving the many 
feparate from the one. 

Zeno, therefore, as we have faid, confiders thefe many deprived of the one , which ac¬ 
cedes to, and is contained in them. Nor yet does he confider intelligibles alone, nor fen- 
fibles alone, but, in fhort, all fuch things as arc faid to be many in the intelligible and fen-, 
fible orders. For it is the province of a more perfect and principal fcience to extend 
the fame method to all things of a fimilar form, and to furvey in all things that which 
is analogous. Whether, therefore, there is intelligible, or fenfible, or intellectual, or 
dianoetic multitude, all this is afiutned at prefent. Hence it is requifite to difeover 
how multitudes are no where to be found deprived of the one. For, if they were 
deprived of the one , they would be at the fame time fimilar and diffimilar ; fince things 
which do not participate of one and the lame are diffimilar to each other ; and agaiOj 
according to this very thing, they communicate with each other, viz. by not parti¬ 
cipating of the one. But things which poftefs fomething common and the fame arc 
fimilar; (b that the fame things are both fimilar and diffimilar. If, therefore, the 
many are without a participation of the one, according to this one thing, the non-par- 
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ticipation of the one, they will be both fnnilar and diffimilar; viz. confidered as 
pofleffing this in common they will be fimilar, but confidered as not pofliffing the 
one they will be diffimilar : for, becaufe they are paffive to-this very thing, the non¬ 
participation of the one, they are fimilar; fo that the fame things are both fimilar and: 
diffimilar. For, in fhort, the pofleffion of nothing common is itfelf common to 
them : and hence the afiertion fubverts itfelf. Indeed, the things which are ffiown to be 
both fimilar and diffimilar are again ffiown to be neither fimilar nor diffimilar. For, if 
they do not participate of the one, they arc, in ffiort, not fimilar; fince fimilars arc fimilar 
by the participation of a certain one; for fimilitude is a certain onenefs. And again, 
if they do not participate of the one, this is common to them ; but things of which' 
there is fomethmg common, thefe according to this very thing are not diffimilar. , So 
that the many are neither fimilar nor diffimilar. It is impoffible, therefore,, that mul¬ 
titude can fubfift deprived of the on'e, becaufe fo many, abfurdities happen to thofe who- 
adopt fuch an hypothcfis. For it is a dire thing that contradiction ffiould concur; 
but more dire'that this ffiould be the cafe with contraries; and it is the mod dire of 
all things that both contraries and contradictions ffiould be confcquent to the aflcr- 
tion. By ffiowing, therefore, that the fame thing is fimilar and diffimilar, we have 
collected contraries ; but by ffiowing that the fame thing is fimilar and not fimilar, and 
neither of thefe, we have collected contradictions. For the fimilar is a contradiction 
to the not fimilar, and the diffimilar to the non-diffimilar. 

Hence alfo we may be able to evince that it is impoffible there ffiould be many 
fir ft principles. For, with refpeCt to thefe many principles, whether do they participate 
of one thing, or not of one thing ? For, if they participate, that which they participate 
will be prior to them, and there will no longer be many principles, but one principle. 
But if they do not participate, they will be fimilar to each other, in confcquence of 
this non-participation being common to them, ^md diffimilar fo far as they do not 
participate of a certain common one. But this is impoffible, that the fam.c things 
according to the fame ffiould be both fimilars and diffimilars. In like manner we 
may colleCt that thefe many principles are neither fimilars nor diffimilars. But if they 
were participants of a certain one, we could not collect that they are diffimilars 
according to the participation of this one, but only that they are fimilars: and thus 
wc ffiall fubvert the fubfiftence of many firft principles. 

Through this method, therefore, Zeno evinces that it is impoffible to feparate the 

many 
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many from tie one, and rifes from multitude to the monads of the many, that xvc may 
perceive what the nature is of the exempt unities of things. For the coordinated 
monads are images of thofe that arc uncoordinated. But Socrates agitating the dif- 
courfe about ideas; fuppofing things common to have a fubfiftence themfelves by 
themfclvcs, and furveying another multitude in them, thinks it proper that Zeno 
fhould alfo transfer this method to forms, and make it apparent in tbefe, how the 
fimilar is diffimilar, and the diffimilar fitnilar. And thortly after Proclus further 
obferves as follows: 

Socrates, before he enters on the doubts in which a formal effimcc is involved, atks 
Zeno whether he admits that forms have a l'ubfiftence, and whether or not he is 
among thofe who embrace this caufc as well as himfelf; and, in thort, what 
opinion he has concerning them. For the Pythagoreans were contemplators of 
forms; and Socrates himfelf manifells this in the Sophifia, calling the wife men in 
Italy, the friends of forms. But he who efpecially venerates and clearly eftablifhes 
forms is Socrates, from the invefligation concerning definitions difeovering the 
nature of the things defined; and palling from thefe as images to formal caufes 
themfelves. He, therefore, in the firft place, alks if Zeno alfo himfelf admits that 
there are forms, and venerates this cflenccof all things, fubfifiing from and efiablilhed 
in itfelf, and not requiring any other feat, which he ebaradterizes by the words itfelf by 
itfelf (avTO kx 9 ' amo), conceiving that thefe words are properly adapted to this e(fence. 
For they indicate the unmingled, Ample, and pure nature of forms. Thus, through 
the word itfelf, he fignifies the fimplicity of thofe things ; but, through the words by 
itfelf, their purity unmingled with fecondary natures. And indeed, through the 
words by itfelf, he feparates forms from the things predicated of the many. For 
which among thefe is by itfelf? fincc it pofiefles its fubfiftence in a habitude to ftibjedls, 
is colledtcd from fcnfible perception, is the objedt of opinion, and is accommodated to 
the conceptions * of the phantafy. But by the word itfelf • he feparates forms from 
that which is common in particulars, and which is definable : for this is contained in 

* A thing of this kind is in modern language an abjiraft idea. Such idea* as they are of an origin ■ 
potterior, muft alfo be fubordinate to fenfible* ; and the foul, if the ha* no higher conceptions, rauft even bo 
viler than matter itfelf; matter being the recipient of effential form*, and the foul of fuch as are generated 
from thefe. 
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fomething different from iffelf, and fubfifts together with matter; whence alfo it i* 
filled with internal change, and is in a certain refpeCt mortal, through communion 
with that which is material. By no means, therefore, mult it be faid, that forma 
which fubfift by themfelves, which are eftablifbed on a facred foundation, and are 
immaterial and eternal, are the fame with material forms of pofterior origin, and 
which are full of variety -and habitude. For the former are unmmgled, undefiled 
arid Ample, and are eternally eftablifhed in the demiurgus of the univerfe ; pofleffing 
' the undcfiled and the pure from inflexible deity, which proceeds together with 
the demiurgus, but the fimple from the demiurgic intellectual efience, which is 
Angle and impartible, and, as the Chaldsean thcologifls would fay, has a fontal fub- 
fiftence. You may alfo fay that the term itjelf fcparates form from thofc conceptions 
which are derived from fenfibles (ir.orjjj.xTa). For no one of thefe is itjelf ; fincc they 
accord with the things of which they are the conceptions, belong to and fubfift in 
others. But the words by ilfelf feparate form from that which fubfifts in particulars, 
and which is in fomething different from itfelf. 

Neither, therefore, muft we admit their opinion who fay that idea is the fame with 
that which is common in the many : for ideas fubfift prior to the things which are 
common in fenfibles, and the latter‘derive their fubfiftence from the former. Nor 
muft we aflent to tbofe who conflder ideas as the fame with thofe conceptions which 
we derive from fenfibles, and who, in confequence of this, inquire how there are not 
alto ideas of individuals, and of things which are contrary to nature. For the con¬ 
ceptions of: thefe things are entirely fecondary to the particulars from which they are 
excited, and are in us, and not in the power that adorned the univerfe, and in whom 
wc fay ideas fubfift. Nor yet muft we admit the opinion of thofe who conned ideas 
with fpermatic reafons. For the reafons or productive principles in feeds are imperfedt; 
and thofe in nature, which generates feeds, are deftitute of knowledge. But ideas fubfift 
in energy always the fame, and are eflentially intellectual. If, therefore, we with 
to define their idiom through things which are more known, we muft receive from 
phyfical reafons, the producing that which they produce, by their very being; but 
from the reafons of art, the being gnoftic of the things which they make, though they 
do not make by their very being. Hence we fay that ideas are demiurgic, and at 
the fame time intellectual caufes of all things which are perfected according to 
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nature, being immovable, prior to things moved, Ample prior to compofites, and fepa>- 
rate prior to the things which are infcparable from matter. On this account, Parmenides 
docs not ceafe difcourfing concerning them, till at the end of his arguments he fays 
that they are Gods ; through this fignifying all that we have previoufly obferved. 

With rcfpetft to the fimilar and the diflimilar, theft fubfift primarily in the demi- 
urgus, or, to fpeak more clearly, they have in him a fontal fubfiftence; fince they 
fubfift more confpicuoufly in the aflimilative Gods, and efpecially in the paternal Dei¬ 
ties of that order, as is evident from the fecond hypothefis of this dialogue. But fince 
the demiurgus pofiefles the one fountain of thefe, the form of fimilitude is alto con¬ 
tained in him, prefubfifting in the one monad of ideas. The demiurgus, therefore, 
is a monad comprehenfive of many divine monads, which impart to each other their 
proper idioms : one, the idiom of purity ; another, of an aflimilative cflence 5 and an¬ 
other of fomething elfe, according to which they are allotted their proper hyparxis. For 
it mutt not be thought that forms indeed prefubfift, as the caufes of things which are 
generated according to them, but that there is not a different idea by which generated 
natures become fimilar and diflimilar to forms. Both fimilitude, however, and difli- 
militude, are immaterial, pure, Ample, uniform, and eternal cflcnces; the former 
being coileeSlive, unific, the caufe of bound, and uniform; and the latter, the fource 
of divifion, internal change, and infinity. But the order of thefe ideas is neither in 
the moft generic nor in the moft fpecific of forms. For the mod; generic arc fuch 
forms as arc participated by all beings, fo that there is not any thing whatever which 
does not fubfift from the participation of thefe, fuch as effence, famenefs, difference ; 
fince theft pervade to all beings. For what is there void of efience ? what of differ¬ 
ence ? what of famenefs ? Do not all things pofiefs a certain hyparxis ? And are they 
not effentially feparated from other things ; and do they not alfo communicate with 
them ? If this be the cafe, this triad is the common caufe of all beings. But the 
mofi fpecific ideas arc fuch as are naturally adapted to be participated by individual 
forms, fuch as man, horfc, dog; and each of this kind. For thefe proximately gene¬ 
rate the monads in individuals, fuch as man in particulars, and dog and horfc in the 
many, and in a fimilar manner each of the refl. But the forms which fubfift between 
theft, have indeed a very extended fubfiftence, but do not energize in all beings. 

Thus,- 
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Thus, for inftance, juftice fubfills in fouls, but not in wood and (tones. Among 
thefe middle forms, therefore, fimilitude and diffimilitude mud be ranked : for though 
they are participated by mod, yet not by all things; fince, as Proclus well obferves, 
where is there either fimilitude or diffimilitude among infinites ? 

P. 40. For if any one Jhould Jboiv tlatftmilars tbemfelves become chjfimUar, £sV. 

Forms are not to be confidered as entirely unmingled, and without communication 
with each other, but each is that which it is, preferving its idiom pure; and at the 
feme time it participates of others without confufion, not as becoming fomething be¬ 
longing to them, but as receiving the idiom of that which it participates, and to this 
imparting its own idiom. Thus, for inflance, famenefs participates of difference, not 
being difference, and difference participates of famenefs, fo far as they communicate 
with each other. Thus alfo fimilitude and diffimilitude participate of each other; but 
neither is fimilitude diffimilitude, nor diffimilitude fimilitude. Nor, fo far as the one 
is fimilitude, is it diffimilar, nor, fo far as the other is diffimilitude, fimilar. For the 
expreffion fofar as , is twofold. In the firft place, it is ufed when one thing is always 
accompanied with another; as if fome one fhould fey. So far as there is air, according 
to this there is alfo light; and fo far as there is light, according to this there is alfo air. 
But admitting that there is illuminated air, yet neither is air light, nor light air, but 
air is in light, and light in air; becatife the parts of air and light arc fituated near each 
other, and there is no one of thefe according to which the other is not alfo beheld. 
But this expreflion is alfo ufed after another manner, when it is applied to any thing 
which always efientially introduces another thing; as when we fey, Man is a recipient 
of fcience. For it is not true that light is in the air, or air in light, according to this 
fignification, fince air does not entirely cointroduce light, as we fay man cointroduccs 
a recipient of fcience; fince the effence of air is different from that of light. Simil'- 
tude, therefore, participates of diffimilitude according to the former of thefe modes; 
for there is nothing belonging to it which docs not participate of diffimilitude; and 
yet the being of the former is different from that of the latter. For it does not parti¬ 
cipate in one part and not in another, fince nothing impedes its pervading through 
diffimilitude; nor is its impartible nature of fuch a kind that it participates of it in one 
5 rcfpedf. 
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rcfyctf, and in another remains unmingled with it. For the whole proceeds through 
the whole, fimilitnde through diffimilitude, and in like manner diflimiiitude through 
fimilitude. Not, indeed, that each, in confequcnce of being that which it is, partici¬ 
pates of the other; but while it participates it preferves its own efTence pure. This, 
therefore; is the peculiarity of incorporeal forms : to pervade through each other with¬ 
out confufion ; to be diftimSt from each other without reparation; and to be more 
united than things which are corrupted together, through their impartible nature; and 
to be more diflindt from each other than things which arc here feparated, through 
their unminglcd purity. 

Socrates, therefore, fays Prod us, doubting whether forms fubfift in conjunction 
with each other, calling on Zeno to affift him in the folution of this doubt, and appre¬ 
hending that forms arc not fo mingled that the fimilar itfelf is the diffimilar, calls a 
dogma of this kind a prodigy, and rejedts any fuch mixture. But again, fufpecting that 
forms, through the union of intclligiblcs, participate in a certain refpeCt of each other, 
he fays he (hould wonder if any one were able to fhow that this is the cafe, employing 
for this purpofe the language of one fufpefting. And at length inferring that they 
may be both united and feparated, he calls him who is able to demonftrate this admi~ 
talk. And here you fee the order of afeent; for Socrates in the firft place denies ; 
in the fecond place, he has a fufpicion of the truth; and in the third place, he is 
firmly convinced of the truth through demonftration. And neither is his negation 
of the mixture of forms blamable ; for, according to the mode which he alludes to, 
they are unmingled ; nor is his fufpicion falfe; for in one refpedt they are able to par¬ 
ticipate of each other, and in another they do not mutually communicate. And his 
laft decifion is mod true; for they are both united with and feparated from each 
other. 

P. 41. Does il nlfo appear to you that there is a certain fpecies or form of j'Jiice, &c. 

A divine and demiurgic intellect comprehends things multiplied unitedly, things 
partible impartibly, and things divided indivifibly. But it is foul which firft divides 
things which prefubfift in intclledt according to fupreme union ; and this is not only 
true of our foul, but likewifc of that which is divine. For, becaufe it is not allotted 
intellections which arc alone eftabiifhed in eternity, but defires to comprehend the 
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collected energy of intellect, afpiring after the perfection which it contains, and it* 
Ample form of intelligence,—hence, it runs round intellect, and by the tranfitions of 
its projective energies divides the impartible nature of forms, perceiving the beautiful 
itl'elf, the juft rtfelf, and every other form feparately, and nndcrftanding all things by 
furveying one at a time, and not all things at once. For, in (hort, as it ranks in the 
third order from the one , it very properly potfetfes an energy of this kind. For that 
is one alone, and is prior to intelledlion. But intellect underftands all things as one; 
and foul underftands all things by furveying one at a time. Divifion, therefore, firft 
fubfifts in foul ; and hence theologifts fay, that in the lacerations of Bacchus the in¬ 
tellect of the God was preferved undivided by the providence of Minerva. But foul 
is that which is firft diftributed into parts ; and to this a fedtion into feven parts firft 
pertains. It is, therefore, no longer wonderful, that, divine forms prefubfifling uni¬ 
tedly in the demiurgic intellect, our foul fhould apply herfelf to them divifibly, and 
fhould at one time furvey the firft and molt common forms; at another, thofe which 
poftefs a middle form ; and at another time, the moft partial and as it were individual 
forms. For, fince even a divine foul divides that which is impartible by its tranfitive 
adhefions and contacts, what ought we to fay concerning a partial foul fuch as ours ? 
Mult it not, much prior to this, apprehend partibly and divifibly things which fubfift 
together and in each other ? It is, therefore, by no means wonderful that inquiries and 
ar.fwers fhould at different times apprehend different forms ; juft as external difeourfe 
divides the one and Ample conception of the foul, and temporally pafles through the 
united conceptions of intclledt. 

The forms, however, which were before mentioned by Socrates arc moft generic 
and common, viz. unity, multitude, Amilitude, diflimilitude, permanency, motion ; 
hut thole which are now prefented to our view are partly fccondary to thefe, and 
partly not; juft as, with refpedt to human virtue, we fay that it is partly fuhordinate 
to, and partly better than, the foul: for, fo far as it is perfective of it is better than the 
foul, but, fofaras it is fomething belonging to, and fubfifling in, the foul, it is fub- 
ordinate to it. In like manner the good*, the beautiful, and the juft, are partly more 
excellent than forms which produce etlcnccs, and are partly inferior to them. For, to 

* Viz. the good, confide red as fubfifling among ideas, and not as that good which is fuperelfential, and 
the principle of all things. 
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far as they arc moft generic, thefc a!fo communicate with them; but the latter are 
the primary caufes of being to fenfibles, and the former are the fources of their per¬ 
fection; the jufl proceeding as far as to fouls, and adorning and perfecting thefe, but 
the beautiful extending its illuminations even as far as to bodies. Hence Socrates in 
the Phaadrus fays, that beauty has the prerogative of being the moft apparent and the 
moft lovely of all things; but that the fplcndour of jufiice is not vifible in the imita¬ 
tions of it which arc here. Again, the good perfects all things according to the pecu¬ 
liar eflcncc of each. For the beautiful perfects according to the tymmetry of form 
with refpeCl to matter; and fymmetry then fubfifts when that which is naturally more 
excellent rules over that which is naturally inferior. According to this tymmetry, 
therefore, the beautiful tliines in bodies. But the good illuminates according to the 
perfect; and is prefent to every thing inverted with form, when it poflefles perforation 
from nature. In this triad, therefore, the firft is the good, the fecond the beautiful, 
and the third the juft. 

But that there are forms or ideas of thefe, and of all fuch as thefe, as, forinftance, of 
temperance, fortitude, prudence, we fhall find, by confidcring that every virtue, and 
every perfection according to virtue, aflimilates us to a divine nature, and that, by 
how much the more it is inherent in us, by fo much the nearer do we approach to an 
intellectual life. If, therefore, the beautiful and the good, and every virtue, aflimi- 
late us to intellect, intellect will entirely poflefs the intellectual paradigms of thefe. 
For, with refpeCl to the fimilar, when it is faid to be fimilarto that which is more ex¬ 
cellent, then, that which is more excellent poflefles that primarily which the fubordi- 
natc nature receiving becomes fimilar to it. The forms of the virtues, therefore, mull 
ncccflarily fubfift in intellect prior to foul. Each of thefe, however, inuft be confi- 
dered in a twofold rcfpcCt, viz. as a divine unity, and as an intellectual form. Thus, 
for inflance, the juft which fubfifts in forms is not the fame with that which fubfifts in 
the Gods. For the former is one particular idea, is a part of another, and poflefles 
intelligence proceeding as far as to fouls; but the latter is a certain whole, and pro¬ 
ceeds in its providential energies as far as to the lad of things. It alfo originates from 
the firft intellectual Gods; for there it is firft apparent. But the former is an idea 
contained in the demiurgic intellect. Thus alfo, with rcfpcCt to the beautiful, that 
which fubfifts as a form is different f om that which is the unity of divine beauty. And 
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(he energy of the latter, indeed, is directed to the Gods fo far as they are Gods, and 
firft originates from the firft intelligible; but the former is in ideas, and is beheld about 
Ideas. And laftly, with refpeft to the good, one is efiential, and the other, as we 
have before obferved, is fupereflential. 

P. 42. I mean hair, clay, and mud, or any thing elfe which is vile and abjeQ, &c. 

It is necefiary, fays Proclus, either that there fhould only be ideas of things which- 
fubfift according to nature, or alfo of things which are contrary to thefe; and if only 
of things according to nature, that there fhould alone be ideas of things perpetual, or 
alfo of each of the things which are not perpetual. And if there are alone ideas of 
things perpetual, they muft either be of fuch as are efiential, or alfo of fuch as are un- 
eflential. And if of the efiential, they muft either be alone confined to wholes, or alfo 
extend to parts; and if to wholes alone, cither to fuch as arc alone fimple, or alfo 
to fuch as are compofed from thefe. Such then being the divifion of ideas, we fay, 
that of intellects proceeding from one intellectual eflence it is not proper to efiablifh 
paradigms : for that of which there is a paradigm muft ncceflarily be an image. But 
to call an intellectual eflcuce an image, is of all things the moft abfurd : for every 
image is the idol (hIuXo-j) or refcmblance of that of which it is the image ; and the 
Elcan gueft: in the Sophifta cxprcfsly denominates an idol not true being. If, therefore, 
every intellectual eflence belongs to true being, it will not be proper to denominate it 
either an image or an idol. For, indeed, every intellectual nature is impartible, and 
the progreflion of it is effected through famenefs; whence alfo fecondary intellects, 
fublift in unprocecding union in fuch as are firft, and are partially what the intellect 
which ranks as a whole is totally. But it is necefiary in the image that diflimilitude 
fhould be mingled with fimilitudc ; through the latter of which the image is converted 
to its paradigm. In intellectual eflences, therefore, there are not image and para¬ 
digm, but caufe alone, and things proceeding from caufc. Whence alfo theologifts, 
placing many fountains in the demiurgic intellect, aflert that there is one of the mul¬ 
titude of ideas. Hence, not every thing which proceeds from thedemiurgus proceeds 
according to a formal caufc ; but fuch things as make a more extended progreflion, 
and fuch as poflefs a partible eflence, thefe fubfifi from an ideal caufe. But the other 
6 fountains 
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fountains are generative of inteilerfhial and divine hypoftafes. We mall not, there* 
fore, cfbablifh in intellect a paradigmatic caufc of every intellectual effence, but a cauf? 
alone which is characterized by unity, and is divine. 

In the next place, it is requifite to confidcr if there is a primary caufe of fouls in 
forms, and whether there is one or many. But that there is, indeed, a certain monad 
of them in the demiurgus, in which monad every number of fouls is comprehended 
monadically, is evident from the nature of things, and from the doctrine of Plato. 
For, if foul is the firft generated nature, and that which is primarily partible, it is ne- 
ceflary that the impartible form fhould precede things partible, and the eternal, things 
which are in any way generated. And if, as time is to eternity, fo is foul to intellect, 
but time is the image of eternity, it is alfo neceflary that foul fhould be the image of 
intelleft. And if in being there is not only life, as Socrates fays in the Philebus, but 
alfo foul, it is neceflary to confider the foul which is there as the paradigm of the mul¬ 
titude of fouls proceeding from iutcllcdi, and as comprehending, after the manner of 
unity, both their order and their number. But if there is not one form of rational 
fouls alone, but there are alfo many forms after the one, fince all of them are immor¬ 
tal, it is neceflary that there fhould be a paradigm of each. Again, however, it is 
impofliblc that the proceeding multitude fhould be juft as numerous as that which 
abides: for progrefflon increafes quantity, but diminifhes power. We muft there¬ 
fore fay, that there is a monad in the divine inteliedt, which is paradigmatic of 
all fouls, from which the multitude of them flows, and which unitedly comprehends 
the meafurc that bounds their number. But with this monad a fccond number is 
connate, divided, and paradigmatic of divine fouls, containing the proper paradigm 
of each, and one form, from which divine fouls proceed firft, and afterwards the 
multitude coordinate with each. Thus, from the paradigm of the foul of the fun, the 
divine foul of the fun firft proceeds ; in the next place, all fuch angelic fouls as are of 
a folar cbaradlerifiic; in the third place, fuch as are of a demoniacal rank about the 
fun; and, in the laft place, fuch as are partial : on which account alfo there are co¬ 
ordinations of parts to wholes, and of attendants to their leaders ; the one intclleflual 
caufe of them imparting union and connection to their progreflion. In like manner, 
alfo, the paradigm of the lunar foul firft generates the divine foul about the moon, 
afterwards the angelic, then the demoniacal, and then that which is partial; and the 
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intellei'dual monad comprehends all the number of thefe. The like alto takes place 
in other divine fouls ; for each has a leparate idea : but the orders of angelic, daemo- 
niacal, or partial fouls, which follow them, participate of the one idea. And as the one 
monad of the paradigms of fouls which are there, gives fubfiftence to the one foul of 
the world, fo the many monads produce the multitude of fouls; and the former 
comprehends the whole multitude uniformly, but the latter, the meafures of their 
proper feries. The demiurgic intellect, therefore, primarily comprehends the forms 
of divine fouls, which it firfi generates; but each of thefe forms is one and at the 
feme time many ; for it caufally contains all the multitude 6f the fouls fubfifling 
under it. And thus every foul fubfifts according to a certain proper paradigm; but 
all do not after the fame manner participate of the fame form. Antient theologifts 
alfo having the fame conceptions on this fubjecl fay, that the total caufcs of fouls, 
which generate the whole fcrics of them, are different from the partial caufcs, through 
which they derive a feparation according to fpecics, and a divifion as it were into 
individual fouls. 

In the next place, with refpc£t to irrational fouls, it is evident that there is alfo an 
intelligible paradigm of thefe; if we conlider irrational fouls to be all fecondary lives, 
and which are divifible about bodies. Whence then do thefe derive their perpetuity } 
It mud necefllirily indeed be from a certain immovable and intcllcdlual caufc; and 
it appears that this is accomplifhcd as follows: 

Again then, one monad tmd one idea mult be arranged prior to thefe, whether it be 
fontal or fenfitive nature, or in whatever other way you may be willing to call it. 
For it may be faid that irrational fouls derive their fubfiftence from the one demiur¬ 
gic fenfe, through a gnoftic idiom; but through orexis or appetite, from the higheft 
or fontal nature, which fubfifts prior to the multitude of natures. From thefe caufcs, 
therefore, the multitude of perpetual but naturally irrational fouls proceeds ; this 
multitude fubfifling partibly in eternal vehicles, in which alfo it is cflabiiflicd accord¬ 
ing to a certain number, and the formal mcafure which is there. For every perpetual 
multitude i* bounded ; and prior to every bounded multitude that fubfifts which 
bounds and numbers this multitude. Thefe irrational alfo proceed from rational fouls, 
or rather from the paradigms which they contain : for, through thefe, here alio they are 
ftifpcnded from rational fouls, bccaufe there tjhc one mcafure of them, together with 
■7 I he 
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the multitude of forms, at the fame lime generates this number of thefe. Divine 
fouls indeed, and fuch as arc pure, preterve alfo their irrational nature undefiled ; 
but partial employ irrational fouls, as they have a compofite life, the more excellent 
part having dominion in fome, and being frequently in a ftafe of fubjedlion in others. 
From thefe perpetual irrational fouls, fuch as arc mortal are allotted their generation ; 
thefe alfo being preferred according to fpccies, through their intellectual paradigm, 
but the individuals pcrifhing, bccaufe they derive their fubfificnce from the junior • 
Gods, as the irrational prior to thefe are generated from thofe fupernal fouls whofc 
fabricating energy is complicated with the monad of the whole of their (cries. Souls 
that perifh, therefore, have a certain analogy to the divine caufes from which they 
derive their fubfifience, and immortal fouls to their formal caufes. 

In the third [dace, let us confidcr how we arc to admit a paradigm of Nature. 
For we mart not, as Plato fays, efiablifh forms of fire, water, and motion, but deprive 
nature, which is the fource of thefe, of an intellectual caufe. Theologifis indeed 
place the fountain of it in the vivific Goddefs Rhea; for they fay that immcnlc 
Nature is fufpended from the (boulders of the goddefs. But, according to Plato, we 
mutt fay that the form of it fuhfiits in the demiurgic intellect, which form is the 
origin of every natural vehicle. Timaaus alfo fays, that the demiurgus pointed out 
to tools the nature of the univerfc, and the laws of fate: for in him the one nature 
of all things, and the comprehcnfion of thofe fatal decrees according to .which he 
arranges and divides the univerfc, fubfift. For, if it is the demiurgus who fpeaks, he 
converts fouls to himfclf: but, if this be the cafe, he alfo (bows to them the nature of 
the univerfe, and the laws of fate, fubfifting in himfelf. Hence the one form of 
nature is there; but the fouls alfo that uf'e, produce the natures which are infpired 
from them ; and thefe perpetual natures again generate partial and temporal natures. 
It may be concluded, therefore, that the paradigm of natures unitedly comprehends 
in the demiurgic intellect the number of fuch as have a perpetual fubfificnce; but 
that the feparated caufes of perpetual natures are contained in Vulcan, who according 
to theologifis is the fabricator of the form of body alone. For from this divinity every 
phyiieal order, and the number of natures, proximatcly fubfift and are icvivified. 


* See the Timm*. 
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In the fourth place, with rcfpcdt to bodies, mutt we not admit that the one and 
total caufe of thefe is in the firft demiurgus, which caufc comprehends all the number 
of the bodies that rank as wholes ? but, after this monad, that the feparated caufes of 
bodies which rank as parts fubfift in the fabricating caufe of a corporeal nature ? 
This, indeed, mud neceffarily be the cafe : for he who comprehends the one mun¬ 
dane form is the firft father of the univerfe; and thofe things which are generated 
through necefiity muft confequcntly be parts; and thefe require the providence of that 
power which fabricates bodies. Befides, this alfo is evident, that, as we faid of fouls, it 
is here likewife requifife to aftert that there are intelledtual and formal caufes ofdivine 
bodies ; for the vehicles of daemons and partial fouls participate of thefe caufes in a 
fccond and third gradation. Thus, for inftancc, the form of the folar body generates 
alfo the folar vehicles of daemons and partial fouls; and hence, as foul is to foul, lb is 
vehicle to its proper fphere. And, in fliort, fincc there is a multitude of divine caufes, 
the caufes of bodies muft be confidcred as fubfifling differently in different divinities. 
Thus, in Vulcan, the fabricator of body, the feparated caufes of bodies, fo far as 
bodies, fubfift ; but in the generative principles of fouls they fubfift pfychically ; and in 
Jupiter, the demiurgus of wholes, they fubfift as animals, thence deriving their hy- 
poftafis both according to fouls and bodies. 

It now remains that vve confider, with refpedt to matter, whether there is alfo a 
form of this. And here perhaps it is neceflary, that as in fouls, natures, and bodies, 
fabrication does not begin from the imperfedt; fo likewife in matter, prior to that which 
is formlefs, and which has an evanefeent being, that which is in a certain refpedt form, 
and which is beheld in one boundary and permanency, will be the paradigm of matter. 
This likewifo will pofiefs a twofold generation, viz. from its paradigm, and from a 
divine caufe alone : for every thing intelledtual produces in eonjundtion with divinity; 
but divinity proceeds by itfelf, and as far as to things which do not poftefs their gene¬ 
ration from intelledtual form. 

After having, therefore, confidcred the fimple hypoftafes of beings, let us diredt 
our attention to the things compofed from thefe,—I mean animals and plants. For 
there will be intelledlual paradigms of all thefe; becaufe not the genus alone but 
likewife the fpecies of each gives completion to the univerfe, and makes it more fimilar 
to its paradigm. For the intelligible world comprehends all fuch animals intelligibly 

as 
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as the apparent world contains fenfibly. Each therefore of thefc is affimilated to a 
certain intelledhial form : but animal itfelf, or the extremity of the intelligible triad, 
comprehends unitedly and intelligibly the caufes of fouls, bodies, and animals. For, 
as it contrails in the tetrad of ideas all the number of them, fo it preaflumes accord¬ 
ing to union the diftributed caufes of things which are as it were timple, and' alfo of 
fuch which arc as it were compofite in intellectuals. For, in fhort, the univerfal 
and the eflential are thence derived. Or whence do things poflefs the never-failing, 
if there is no eternal caufe ? Whence that which is common, and which extends to a 
multitude of things ? For whatever is derived from the circular motion of the heavens 
is partial, fince the motion itfelf of the heavens is in a certain refpeft partial. But that 
univerfal fhould be generated from that which is partial, is among the number of 
things impoffible. Every form, therefore, both of plants and animals, thence fubfifts 
according to a certain intellectual paradigm. For every thing generated, and every 
thing which haS in any refpeCl a fubfiftence, has its being from a caufe. Whence 
then are thefe vifible forms, and from what caufe? Shall we (ay, from one that is 
mutably ? But this is impoffible. They mud, therefore, derive their fubfiftence from 
an immovable caufe, (luce they are perpetual. And we (ay that an intellectual is a 
caufe of this kind : for it abides perfectly in eternity. Shall we admit, therefore, that 
there are not only forms of fpecics, but alfo of particulars ? as, for infiance, of So¬ 
crates, and of every individual, not fo far as he is a man, but fo far as he is a parti¬ 
cular individual. But if this be the cafe, muft not the mortal be ncceffarily im¬ 
mortal ? For, if every thing which is generated according to idea is generated accord¬ 
ing to an immovable caufe, and every thing which fubfifts according to an immovable 
caufe is immutable in eflence, Socrates, and each individual of the human fpecics, 
will be eftablifhcd according to a perpetual (amenefs of eflence; which is impoffible. 
It is likewife abfurd that idea fhould at one time be the paradigm of fomething, and 
at another not. For eternal being pofl'efles whatever it does poflefs eternally; and 
hence, that which is paradigmatic will either not poflefs form, or will always poflefs 
it; fincc it would be abfurd to affert that there is any thing accidental among ideas. 
■If therefore it is a paradigm, it is ncceflary that the image of it alfo fhould be 
erpctual: for every paradigm is the paradigm of an image. But if it is at one 
(ime eflential, and at another not, it will alio at one time be a paradigm, and at 
vol, ni, 4 c another 
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another not. Befides, is it not ncceflary to be perfuaded by Socrates, who fays that 
we ore led to admit the fubfitlence of ideas, that wc may have the one prior to the 
many ? 'For, if there are ideas of particulars, there will be one prior to one, or rather 
infinites prior to finites ; fince, fenfible natures being finite, ideas will be infinite. 
Nothing, however, can be more abfurd than this: for things nearer to the one are 
more bounded, according to number, than fuch as are more remote from it. And 
hence it appears that there can be no ideas of individuals. Since, however, every 
thing which is generated is generated from a certain catife, we muft alfo admit that 
there arc caufes of individuals; the one general caufc being the order of the univerfe, 
but the many caufes, the motion of the heavens, partial natures, the charaCleriftic 
peculiarities of the feafons, climates, and the infpeCtivc guardians of thefe. For, the 
caufe being moved moves together with itfelf, in a certain refpeCt, that which is gene¬ 
rated from it. Hence, from the idioms of the prefiding caufes, different appropriate 
figures, colours, voices, and motions are imparted to different animals. For the ge¬ 
nerations are various in different places, and partial natures not only proceed from 
the whole of nature, but receive fomething from the idiom of feeds, and are fafhioned 
by verging to bodies, and becoming as it were eminently corporeal, through departing 
from themfelves. We fee, therefore, that they do not fubfift from a paradigmatic caufe: 
for it is not the fame thing to fubfift from a caufe, and to be generated according to a 
paradigm. For caufe is multifarioufly predicated, one of which is the paradigmatic. 

Again, with refpedl to parts, fhall we fay that there are alfo ideas of thefe, fo that 
there is not only a paradigm of man, but alfo of finger and eye, and every thing of this 
kind 1 Indeed, becaufe each of thefe is univerfal and cflence, it fubfifts from a cer¬ 
tain ftable caufe ; but becaufe they are parts, and not wholes, they are fubordinatc to 
an impartible and intellectual offence. For there is no abfurdity in admitting that 
fuch things as are not only parts, but wholes, fubfift according to that cflence; but it is 
abfurd to admit this of fuch things as arc parts only. For the generation of wholes is 
from thence, fince the uniform, prior to the multiplied, and the whole, prior to part, is 
thence derived. Will it not, therefore, be right to aflert of all fuch things, that the 
caufes of them are not intellectual, (for every intellect is impartible, and confequently 
wholes fubfift in it prior to parts, and impartible prior to partible natures,) but that 
they are pfycbical and phyfical. For that which is primarily partible is in fouls, and 
t) after 
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after thefe in natures. Here, therefore, there is a rcafon and form of finger and tooth, 
and of each of thefe. And the wholenefs of thefe, indeed, prefubfifts in intellect, but 
that which in the one alfo comprehends multitude is in fouls. That which vitally 
difiributes the one from the multitude is in natures; and that which makes a divifion 
accompanied with interval is in bodies. In thort, it mull not be denied that there are 
definite demoniacal caufes of thefe, as invocations upon the finger, eye, and heart 
evince : but of the wholes which comprehend thefe parts there .are divine caufes. 

In the next place let us confider accidents. Have thefe then alfo ideas, or is there 
alfo a twofold confidcraiion about thefe ? For (bmc of them are perfective of, and 
give completion to, effences, fuch as fnnilitude, beauty, health, and virtue ; but others 
fubfift indeed in effences, yet do not give completion to, nor perfect them, fuch as 
whitenefs, blackncfs, and every thing of this kind. Things, therefore, which give 
completion to, and arc perfcdlive of, effences have paradigmatic caufes preegdane- 
oufly; but things which arc ingenerated in bodies are indeed produced according to 
reafim, and the temperament of bodies is not fufilcient to their generation, but form is 
derived inwardly from nature, yet they are not produced according to a certain definite 
intellectual caufe. For the etlential, the perfective, and the common, pertain to forms) 
but that which is deprived of all thefe fubfifts from feme other canfe, and not from the 
firft forms. For nature, receiving the order of forms proceeding into corporeal mattes, 
divides wholes from parts, and eficnces from accidents, which prior to this were united 
and impartible; expanding thefe by her divifive powers. It is not indeed pofiible, that 
things perfectly divided (hould immediately fubfift from things united, and things molt 
partial from fuch as are molt common ; but a divifion mult neceflarily be produced 
from the condition of fubjedtion in the natures which fubfift between. We muft 
therefore admit, that there is a caufe of figure which is the prolific fourcc of all 
figures, and one monad of numbers which is generative of all numbers; fince even 
the monad which is with us evinces that it contains unitedly the even and the odd, 
and all the forms of numbers. What then ought we to think concerning the monad 
which is there ? Muft it not be, that it is uniformly the caufe of all thing?, and that 
its infinite power generates alfo in us infinite number ? Indeed, this muft neceflarily 
be the cafe, fince the monad which is here proceeds as the image of that. 

In the next place, with refpect to things artificial, (hall we fay that there are ideas 

alfo 
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alfo of thcfe ? Socrates, indeed, in the Republic, does not refufe to fpeak of the idea 
ofa bed, and of a table; but there he calls the productive principle in the dianoetic pdrt 
of the artift, idea, and fays that this productive principle is the progeny of divinity, be- 
caufe he tvas of opinion that the artificial itfelf is imparted to fouls from divinity. For, 
if it fhould be laid that the forms of thcfe arc in intellect, whether do thcfe pervade to 
the fenfiblc world immediately, or through nature as a medium ? For, ifimmediatcly, 
it will be abfurd, fince a progrelFion of this kind no where fubfitls in other forms, but 
fuel) things as are nearer to intellect are the fir ft participants of ideas. But if through 
nature as a medium, becaufe the arts are faid to imitate nature,'much prior to art na¬ 
ture will poflefs the forms of things artificial. But all things which are generated 
from nature live, and undergo generation and increafe, if they belong to things which 
are generated in matter: for nature is a certain life, and the caufe of things vital. It 
is however impoffible that a bed, or any thing elfe which is the produCliom of art, 
fhould live and be increafed. And hence things artificial will not have prefubfifting- 
ideas, nor intellectual paradigms of their fubfiftence. If, however, tome one thould be 
willing to call thefciences arts, vve muft make the following divifion :—Of arts, fuch 
as lead back the foul, and affimilate it to intelleCl, of thefe wc muft admit that there 
are ideas, to which they affimilate us : for figure, and the intelligence of figure, are- 
fimilar, and alfo number, and the intelligence of number. We muft admit, therefore, 
that there are ideas of arithmetic, mufic, geometry, and aftronomy, not indeed fo far 
as they are applied to practical purpofes, but fo far as they are intellectual, and infpec- 
tive of divine forms. For thefe indeed conjoin us with intellect, when, like the Cory- 
ph®an philofopher in theThesetetus, we aftronomize above the heavens, furvey the in¬ 
tellectual harmony according to which the demiurgus generated fouls and this uni- 
verfe, and contemplate that number which fubfifts in all forms occultly and feparately, 
and the intellectual figure, which is generative of all figures, and according to which 
the father of the univerfe convolves the world, and gives to each of the elements its 
proper figure. Of thefe, therefore, we muft eftabliffi ideas, and of fuch other fcicnces 
as elevate fouls to intellect, and the affiftance of which we require in running back to 
the intelligible. But, with refpeCt to fuch fciences as pertain to the foul while fport- 
ing and employing herfelf about mortal concerns, and adminiftering to human indi¬ 
gence, of thcfe there are no intellectual forms, but the foul pofleftes a power in opi¬ 
nion. 
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nion, which is the fruitful fource of theorems, and is naturally adapted to generate and 
judgeof fuch-Iike particulars. There are, however, by no means feparate forms of 
the arts, or of things artificial. But it is not wonderful that the caufes of thefc thould 
fuhfifl in daemons, who arc faid to be the infpeCtive guardians of arts, and toi rnpart 
them to men ; or that they thould alfo be (ymbolically in the Gods. Thus, for in- 
fiance, a certain daemon of the order of Vulcan is faid to prefide over the brazier’s art, 
and to contain the form of this art; but the mighty Vulcan himfelf is faid fymbolically 
to fabricate the heavens from brafs. In a fimilar manner, there is a certain Minerval 
daemon who prefidcs over the weaver’s art, Minerva herfelf being celebrated as weav¬ 
ing in a different and demiurgic manner the order of intellectual forms. 

In the next place, withrefpeCl to evil, muft we fay that there is fuch thing as evil 
itfclf, the idea of evils ? or thall we fay, that as the form of things endued with interval 
is impartible, and of things multiplied-, monadic, fo the paradigm of things evil is 
good ? For the afiertion is by no means fane, which admits that evil itfelf fubfifis 
among ideas, left we thould be compelled to fay that divinity himfelf is the caufe of 
thofe evils of which he contains the paradigms ; though we, when we look to thofe 
paradigms, become better than wc were before. But if fome one thould fay that the. 
form of evils is good, we atk, whether it is alone good in its eflince, or alto in its 
energy ? For, if in its efience alone, it will be productive of evil by its energy,, 
which it is not lawful to afiert; but if in its energy alfo, it is evident that what is ge¬ 
nerated by it will be good. For the effcCt of beneficent power and energy is good, 
no lefs than the effefl of fire is hot. Evil, therefore, fo far as evil, is not generated 
according to a certain paradigm. But if, as Parmenides alfo fays,.every idea is a God, 
and no God, as we learn from the Republic, is the caufe of evil, neither muft we fay,, 
that ideas being Gods are the eaufes _of evil. But paradigms are the caufes of the 
things of which they are paradigms ; and hence, no idea is the caufe of evil. 

From all that has been faid, we may fummarily colleCt that ideas are of univcrfal. 
eflences, and of the perfections in thefe. For the good, the eflential, and the perpe¬ 
tual, are mod adapted to forms ; the firft of thefe pervading from the firft caufe, the 
fecond from the higheft being, and the third from eternity, fo the firft ojder of forms. 
From thefe three elements, therefore, we may define what things are generated accord¬ 
ing to a certain paradigmatic intellectual caufe, and what fubfift from other principles, 
6 and: 
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and not from an intellectual paradigm. For hair, though it fhould be a leading part, 
will not be there; for it has been fliown that other tilings are there, and not parts. 
But clay is an indefinite mixture of two elements not fubfifiing according to a phy- 
fical reafon; fince we are alfo accuftomed to connedt together ten thoufand other 
particulars for our ufc. We do not liowever refer any thing of this kind to form : for 
thefe works are cither the offspring of art, or of a deliberative tendency to things in 
our power. And as to mud, fince it is a certain evil of that with which it fubfifts, it 
cannot fubfift from ideas, becaufe, as we have fhown, nothing evil is generated from 
thence. On this account thefe things, becaufe they are exits and privations of ideas, 
do not from them derive their origin. For darknefs is a privation of light; but the; 
fun, being the caufc of light, is not alfo the caufc of its privation. In like manner, 
intclleft, being the caufe of knowledge, does not alfo give fubfiftence to ignorance, 
which is the privation of knowledge; and foul, being the fupplier of life, does not. 
alfo impart a privation of life. But if fome one fhould fay that intellect knowing 
good knows alfo evil, and on this account fhould place evil in intellect, to this 
we muff reply, that there is no paradigm of evil in intellect, but that it poflefles 
a knowledge of evil; and that this is the paradigm of all the knowledge of evil, 
which he who receives is benefited. For ignorance is evil, but not the knowledge 
of ignorance, this being one knowledge both of itfelf and of ignorance. For, if 
wethnsfpeak, we (hall neither introduce ideas of things evil, as fome of the Platonifls 
have, nor fhall we fay that intellect alone knows things of a more excellent nature, 
as others have afferfed; but, ranking between both, we fhall admit that it has a know¬ 
ledge of evils, but we fhall not introduce a paradigmatic caufe of thefe, fince it would 
be evil. 

The following tranflation of cxtrails from the beginning of the MS. of Damafcius 
71 -;pi apx uv > or concerning PRINCIPLES, may he confidcred as an admirable comment 
on the concluding part of the firtl bypothefis of this dialogue, where it is inferred 
(p. 160.) that the one neither is one, nor is ; and that it can neither be named, nor 
fpoken of, nor conceived by opinion, nor be known, nor perceived by any being. 
The extracts are taken and tranflated from the MS. in the Bodleian library. The 
difficulty of tranflating thefe extrails, like the fublimity which they contain, can he 
known only to a few. 
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Whether (hall we fay that the one principle of all things is beyond all things ? or 
that it is fomething belonging to all things, being as it were the fummit of the things 
proceeding from it ? And (hall we fay that all things fubfift together with it, or that 
they are poftcrior to and originate from it ? For if tome one tliould affert this, how 
will the principle be fomething external to all things ? For, thofe things are in (hort 
all, of which no one whatever is abfent. But the principle is abfent, as not ranking 
among all things. All things, therefore, are not (imply poflerior to the principle, but 
befidcs the principle. Further dill, all things mull be confidercd as many finite 
things: for things infinite will plainly not be all. Nothing, therefore, wilt be exter¬ 
nal to all things. For allnefs (7r<moT>jr) is a certain boundary and comprehenfion, in 
which the principle is the boundary upwards, and that which is the ultimate pro- 
ccffion from the principle, the boundary downwards. All things, therefore, fubfift 
together with the boundaries. Again, the principle is coordinated with the things 
which proceed from the principle ; for it is faid to be and is the principle of them. 
The eaufe alfo is coordinated with the things canfed, and that which is firft with the 
things poflerior to the firft. But things of which there is on&coordination, being 
many, are faid to be all; fo that the principle alfo is among all things. And, in fliort, 
we call fuch things as we conceive to fubfift in any way. whatever, all things; and we 
alfo conceive the principle to fubfift. Hence we are accuftomcd to call all the city, 
the governor and the governed, and all the race, the begetter and the begotten. 
But if all things fubfift together with the principle, will not the principle be fomething 
belonging to all things, the principle alfo being afiumed in conjunction with all things? 
The one coordination, therefore, of all things, which we fay is all, is without a prin¬ 
ciple, and without a eaufe, left we fhould afeend to infinity. It is however neceftary 
that every thing fhould cither be the principle, or from the principle. All things, 
therefore, arc either the principle, or from the principle. But if the latter be the 
cafe, the principle will not fubfift together with all things, but will be external to all 
things, as the principle of the things proceeding from it. If the former be admitted, 
what will that be which will proceed from all things, as from the principle ? All 
things, therefore, arc neither the principle, nor from the principle*. Further frill, 
all things arc in a certain rcfpcit beheld fubfifiing in multitude, and a certain frpara* 

* For the principle fo far as it is the principle ranks among all things. 
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ion. For we cannot conceive the all without thefe. How, therefore, do a certain 

* 

reparation and multitude diredlly'appear ? Or are not all things every where in 
reparation and multitude ? But is the one the fummit of the many, and the monad the 
united Aibfidence of things which are feparated from each other ? And, dill further, is 
the one more Ample than the monad ? In the fird place, however, if this be faid, every 
monad is number, though fubfitling contractcdly and in profound union ; and thus 
the monad alfo is all things. And, in the next place, the one is not fomclhing belong- 
ng to the many ; for thus it would give completion to the many, in the fame manner 
as each of other things. But as numerous as are the many aefcording to a certain 
divifion, fo numerous alfo will the one be prior to divifion, according to the every way 
impartible. For it is not the one as that which is fmallotl, as Speufippus appears to 
fay, but it is the one as all things. For by its own fimplicity it accedes to all things, 
and makes all things to be one. 'Hence all things proceed from it, becaufe it is 
itfclf all things prior to all. And as that which has an united fubfiftencc is prior to 
things which are feparated from each other, fo the one is many prior to the many. But 
when we expand every conception belonging to our nature to all things, then wc do 
not predicate all things after the fame manner, but in a triple refpedt at lead; viz. 
unically, unitedly, and in a multiplied manner. All things, therefore, are from the one, 
and w ith reference to the one, as we are accudomed to fay. If then, according to a 
more ufual manner of fpcaking, wc call things which confift in multitude and fepara- 
lion all things, we mud admit that the united, and in a dill greater degree the one, are 
the principles of thefe. But if we confidcr thefe two as all things, and afllimc them 
in conjundtion with all other things, according to habitude and coordination with 
them, as we have,before faid, we mud then invedigate another principle prior to all 
things, which it is no longer proper to confidcr as in any way all things, nor to co¬ 
arrange with its progeny. For if feme one fliould fey that the one, though it is all 
things which have in any rcfpcdl a fubfifiencc, yet' is one prior to all things, and is 
more one than all things ; fince it is one by itfclf, but all things as the caufc of all, and 
according to a coordination with all things ; — if this fliould be faid, the one will thus 
be doubled, and we ourfelvcs thall become doubled, and multiplied about its fimpli¬ 
city. For by being the one it is all things after the mod fimplc manner. At the 
fame time alfo, though this fhould he faid, it is neccffary that the principle of all things 
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fliould be exempt from all things, and confequently that it fliould be exempt from the 
rood fimple allnefs , and from a fimplicity abforbing all things, fuch as is that of the 
one. Our foul, therefore, prophefles that the principle which is beyond all things 
that can in any refpcdl be conceived, is uncoordinated with all things. Neither, there¬ 
fore, muft it be called principle, nor caufe, nor that which is firft, nor prior to all 
things, nor beyond all things. By no means, therefore, muft we celebrate it as all things, 
nor, in (hort, is it to be celebrated, nor recalled into memory. For, whatever we con¬ 
ceive or confider is either fomething belonging to all things, or is all things, although 
analyfing we lhould afeend to that which is moft fimple, which is the moft compre- 
benfive of all things, being as it were the ultimate circumference, not of beings, but 
of non-beings: for, of beings, that which has an united fubfiftence, and is perfectly 
without feparation, is the extremity, fince every being is mingled from elements which 
are either bound and infinity, or the progeny of tbefe. But the one is Amply the laft 
boundary of tie many. For we cannot conceive any thing more fimple than that 
which is perfectly one 5 which if we denominate the principle, and caufe, the firft and 
the moft fimple, thefe and all other things are there only according to the one. But 
we not being able to contract our conceptions into profound union, are divided about 
it, and predicate of the one the diftributed multitude which is in ourfelves; unlefs we 
defpife thefe appellations alfo, bccaufe the tnany cannot be adapted to the one. Hence 
it can neither be known nor named; for, if it could, it would in this refpedt be many. 
Or thefe things alfo will be contained in it, according to the one. For the nature of 
the one is all-receptive, or rather all-producing, and there is not any thing whatever 
which the one is trot. Hence all things are as it were evolved from it. It is, there¬ 
fore, properly caufc, and the firft, the end, and the laft, the defenfive enclofure of all 
things, and the qne nature of all things j not that nature which is in things, and which 
proceeds from the one, but that which is prior to them, which is the moft impartible 
fummit of all things whatever, and the greateft comprehenfion of all things which in 
any refpedt are faid to have a being. 

But if the one is the caufe of all things, and is comprehenfive of all things, what 
afeent will there be for us beyond this alfo ? For we do not ftrive in vain, extending 
ourfelves to that which is nothing. For that which is not even one, is not according 
to the moft juft mode of fpeaking. Whence then do we conceive that there is 
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fomething beyond the one? for the many require nothing eife than the one. Amt 
hence the one alone is the caufe of the many. Hence alto the one is entirely caufe, 
becaufe it is nccefiary that the caufe of the many fhould alone he the one. For it 
cannot be nothing; fince nothing is the caufe of nothing. Nor can it be the many 
for fo far as many they are uncoordinated ; and the many will not be one caufe. But 
if there are many caufes, they will not be caufes of each other, through being unco¬ 
ordinated, and through a progrellion in a circle, the fame things being caufes and 
the things caufed. Each, therefore, will be the caufe of itfelfi and thus there will be 
no caufe of the many. Hence it is neceftary that the one fhould be the caufe of the 
many, and which is alfo the caufe of their coordination : for there is a certain con¬ 
touring coordination, and a union with each other. 

If, therefore, fome one thus doubting thould fay that the one is a fufficient principle, 
and fhould add as the fummit that 'we have not any conception or fufpicion more 
Ample than that of the one, and fhould therefore afk how wc can fufpedl any thing 
beyond the laft fufpicion and conception we are able to frame ;—if foine one fhould 
thus fpeak, we mu ft pardon the doubt. For a fpeculation of this kind i, as it feems 
inacceflible and immenfe: at the fame time, however, from things more known to us 
we muft extend the ineffable parturitions of our foul, to the ineffable cofcnfation of 
this fublime truth. For, as that which fubfifts without is in every refpedt more 
honourable than that which fubftfts with habitude, and the uncoordinated than the 
coordinated, as the theoretic than the political life, and Saturn for inftance than Jupiter; 
being than forms, and the one than the many, of which the one is the principle; fo, in tliort, 
that which tranfoends every thing of this kind is more honourable than all caufes and 
principles, and is not to be confidered as fubfiftingin any coarrangement and habitude; 
fince the one is naturally prior to the many, that, which is mod fimple to things more 
compofite, and that which is mod comprchenfive to the-things which-it comprehends. 
So that, if you are willing thus to fpeak, the firjl is beyond all fuch oppofition, not only 
that which is in things coordinate, but even that which takes place from- its fubfiftcnca 
as the firft. The one, therefore, and the united are poftcrior to the firft : for thefe 
caufally contain multitude as numerous as that which is unfolded from them. The 
tme, however, isnolefsonc, if indeed it is not more fo, becaufe feparate multitude :9 
poftcrior to and not in it; and the united is no lefs united becaufe it contracted in 
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one things feparated prior to reparation. Each of thefe, therefore, is ali things, 
whether according to coordination, or according to their own nature. But all things 
cannot be things firft, nor the principle. Nor yet one of them alone, becaufe this 
one will be at the fame time all things, according to the one ; but we fliall not yet 
have difeovered that which is beyond all things. To which we may alfo add, that 
the one is the fumtnit of the many, as the caufe of the things proceeding from it. 
Wc may likewife fay that we form a conception of the one according to a purified 
fufpicion extended to that which is mod firnplc and mofl comprehenfive. But that 
which is mod venerable mud ncccffarily be incomprebenfible by all conceptions and 
fufpicions; fince alto, in other things, that which always foars beyond our conceptions is 
more honourable than that which is more obvious: fo that what flies from all our 
fufpicions will be mofl honourable. But, if this be the cafe, it is nothing. Let however 
nothing be twofold, one better than the one, the other poflerior to fenfibles. If alfo we 
drive in vain in aflerting thefe things, driving in vain is likewife twofold ; the one falling 
into the ineffable, the other into that which in no refpedt whatever has any fub- 
fidcnce. For this alfo is ineffable, as Plato fays, but according to the worfe, but that 
according to the better. If, too, we fearch for a certain advantage arifing from it, 
this is the mod ncccflary advantage of all others, that all things thence proceed as 
from an adytum, from the ineffable, and in an ineffaMp manner. For neither do 
they proceed as the one produces the many, nor as the united things feparated, but as 
the ineffable fimilarly produces all things, ineffably. But if in afferting thefe things 
concerning it, that it is ineffable, that it is no one of all things, that it is incompre- 
henfible, we fubvert what we fry, it is proper to know that thefe are the names and 
words of our parturitions, daring anxioufly to explore it, and which, dandingin the vefli- 
bulesof the adytum, announce indeed nothing pertaining to the ineffable, but fignify 
the manner in which wc arc affefted about it, our doubts and difappointment; nor 
yet this clearly, but through indications to Inch as are able to underdand thefe 
invedigations. We alfo fee that our parturitions fuffer thefe things about the one, 
and that in a firnilar manner they are folicitous and fubverted. For the one, fays Plato, 
if it is, is not the one. But if it is not, no adertion can be adapted to it: fo that neither 
can there be a negation of it, nor can any name be given to it; for neither is a name 
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Ample. Nor it there any opinion nor fcience of it; for neither are thefe Ample : nor 
is in tel left itfclf Ample. So that the one is in every refpeCl unknown and ineffable. 

What then ? Shall we invefiigate fomething elfe beyond the ineffable ? Or, per¬ 
haps, indeed, Plato leads us ineffably through the one as a medium, to the ineffable 
beyond the one, which is now the fubjeCt of difeufiion; and this by an ablation of the 
one , in the fame manner as he leads us to the one by an ablation of other things. For, 
that he gives to the one a certain pofition is evident from his Sophiffa, where he de- 
monftrates that it fubfifts prior to being, itfclf by itfclf. But if, having afeended as far 
as to the one, he is Alent, this alfo is becoming in Plato to be perfectly filent, after the 
manner of the antients, concerning things in every refpeCt unfpeakable : for the dif- 
courfe was, indeed; mod dangerous, in eonfequence of falling on idiotical ears. In¬ 
deed, when difcourAng concerning that which in no refpeCl has any fubfiffence, be 
fubverts his affertions, and is fearful of falling into the fea of diflimilitude, or, rather, 
of unfubAfting void. But if demonffrations do not accord with the one, it is by no 
means wonderful: for they are human and diviAble, and more compoAte than is At. 
indeed, they are not even adapted to being, Ance they are formal, or rather they are 
neither adapted to forms nor eflences. Or, is it not Plato himfelf, who in his Epifllcs* 
evinces that we have nothing which is AgniAcarvt of form, no type, nor name, nor dif- 
courfe, nor opinion, nor foience ? For it is intellect alone which ean apprehend ideas 
by its projecting energies, which we cannot poflefs while bufily engaged in difeourfe. 
If, therefore, we even energize intellectually, Ance in this cafe our intelleCtion is cha¬ 
racterized by form, we fhall not accord with the united and with being. And if at any 
time we are able to projeCt a contracted intelligence, even this is unadapted and dis¬ 
cordant with the one. If, alfo, we energize according to the mod profoundly united 
intelligence, and through this occultly perceive the one itfelf, yet even this is expanded 
only as far as to the one, if there is a knowledge of the one ; for this we have not yet de¬ 
termined. At the fame time, however, let us now apply ourfelves to the difeuffion of 
things of fuch great importance, through indications and fufpicions, being purified, 
with refpeCl to unufual conceptions, and led through analogies and negations, defpif- 
ing what we poflels with refpcCt to thefe, and advancing from things more dilhonour- 
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able with us to things more honourable. Shall we therefore fay, that the nature which 
we now inveftigatc as the firft, is fo perfectly ineffable, that it mufl not even be ad¬ 
mitted concerning it that it is thus ineffanle; but that the one is ineffable, as flying 
from all compofition of words and names, and all diftindtion of that which is known 
from that which knows, and is to be apprehended in a manner the moft fimple and 
comprchcnfive, and that it is not one alone as the idiom of one, but as one all things, 
and one prior to all things, and not one which is fomething belonging to all things ? 
Thefe, indeed, are the parturitions of the foul, and are thus purified with rofpcct to 
the /imply one, and that which is truly the one caufe of all things. But, in fhort, we 
thus form a conception of the one which we contain as the fummit or flower of our 
effcnce, as being more proximate and allied to us, and more prompt to fuch a fufpicion 
of that which nearly leaves all things behind it. But, from fome particular thing which 
is made the fubjerft of hypothefis, the tranfition is eafy to that which is limply fuppofed, 
though we fhould in no refpetft accede to it, but, being carried in that which is moft 
fimple in us, fhould form a fufpicion concerning that which is prior to all things. The 
me, therefore, is thus affable, and thus ineffable; but that which is beyond it is to 
be honoured in the moft perfect filence, and, prior to this, by the moft pcrfedl igno¬ 
rance*, which defpifes all knowledge. 

Let us, therefore, now confidcr, in the fecond place, how it is faid to be perfectly 
unknown. For, if this be true, how do we aftert all thefe things concerning it ? For 
wc do not elucidate by much difeuffion about things of which we are ignorant. But 
if it is in reality uncoordinated with all things, and without habitude to all things, and 
is nothing of all things, nor even the one itfelf, thefe very things are the nature of it. 
Bcfides, with refpedt to its being unknown, we either know that it is unknown, or we 
are ignorant of this. But if the latter, how do we fay that it is perfectly unknown f 
And if we know this, in this refpetft therefore it is known. Or (hall we fay that it 
is known, that the unknown is unknown ? We cannot therefore deny one thing of 
another, not knowing that which is the fubjedt of the negation; nor can we fay that 

* As that which is below all knowledge if an ignorance worfe than knowledge, fo the filence in which 
ourafeent to the in. 'Table terminates is fucceeded by an ignorance fuperior to all knowledge. Let it, how¬ 
ever, be carefully remembered, that fuch an ignorance is only to be obtained after the moft fcientific and in¬ 
tellectual energies. 
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it is not this or that, when we can in no refpedt reach it. How, therefore, can we 
deny of that of which wc are perfectly ignorant the things which wc know ? For this 
is juft as if forae one who was blind from his birth thould aftert that heat is not in 
colour. Or perhaps, indeed, he alfo will juftly lay, that colour is not hot. For he 
knows this by the touch ; but he knows nothing of colour, except that it is not tan¬ 
gible : for he knows that he does not know it. Such a knowledge, indeed, is not a 
knowledge of colour, but of his own ignorance. And we alfo, when we fay that the 
firft is unknown, do not announce any thing of it, but we confefs the manner in which 
we areaffedled about it. For the non-perception of the blind man is not in the co¬ 
lour, nor yet his blindnefs, but in him. The ignorance, therefore, of that of which 
■we are ignorant is in us. For the knowledge of that which is known, is in him that 
■knows, and not in the thing known. But if knowledge is in that which is known, 
being as it were the fplendour of it, to fome one (hould fay ignorance is in that which is 
unknown, being as it were the darknefs of it, or obfeurity, according to which it is 
unknown by, and is unapparent to, all things,—he who fays this is ignorant, that as 
■blindnefs is a privation, fo likewife all ignorance, and that as is the invifible, fo that of 
which we are ignorant, and which is unknown. In other things, therefore, the priva¬ 
tion of this or that leaves fomething clfe. For that which is incorporeal, though invi¬ 
fible, yet is intelligible: and that which is not intelligible by a certain intelligence, 
leaves at the fame time fomething clfe. But if we take away every conception and fufpi- 
cion, this alfo we mull fay is perfectly unknown by us, about which we clofc every 
eye*. Normuft wc aftert anything of it, as we do of the intelligible, that it is not 
adapted to be feen by the eyes, or as we do of the one, that it is not naturally adapted 
to be underftood by an eflential and abundant intcllcdlion : for it imparts nothing by 
which it can be apprehended, nothing which can lead to a fufpicion of its nature. For 
neither do we only fay that it is unknown, that being fomething elfc it may naturally 
poftefs the unknown, but we do not think it fit to predicate of it either being, or the 
one, or all things, or the principle of all things, or, in ftiorf, any thing. Neither, 
therefore, are thefc things the nature of it, viz. the nothing, the being beyond all things, 
fupercaufalfubftjlencc, and the uncoordinated with all things-, but thefe are only ablations 
of things pofterior to it. How, therefore, do we fpeak concerning it ? Shall wc fay, 
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that, knowing thefe poftcrior things, we defpife them with refpedl to the portion, ifl may 
fo fpeak, of that which is in every refpedl ineffable ? For, as that which is beyond fome 
particular knowledge is better than that which is apprehended by fuch knowledge, fo 
that which is beyond all fufpicion mud neceffarily be mod venerable; not that it is 
known to be fo, but poffeffing the mod venerable as in us, and as the confcquence of 
the manner in which we arc affected about it. We alfo call this a prodigy, from its 
being entirely incomprchcnfible by our conceptions : for it is through analogy, if that 
which in a certain rcfpcct is unknown, according to a more excellent fubfillence, is 
fuperior to that which is in every refpeft known. Hence, that which is in every re-* 
fpedt unknown according to a more excellent fubfiftence, mull; neccflari'y be acknow¬ 
ledged to be fupreme, though it indeed has neither the fupreme, nor the mod excellent; 
nor the moft venerable : for thefe things are our confeflions about that, which entirely 
flies from all our conceptions and fufpicions. For by this-very affertion, that we can 
form no fufpicion of it, we acknowledge that it is mod wonderfn!; fince, if we fhould 
fiifpcdt any thing concerning it, wc mud alfo invedigate fomething elfe prior to this 
fufpicion, and either proceed to infinity in our fcarch, or flop at that which is perfedlly 
ineffable. Can wc, therefore, demon.firate any thing concerning it ? and is that de- 
mondrable which we do not think flt to confider as a thing whofe fubfidence we can 
even fufpedf ? Or, when we atlert thefe things, do - we not indeed demondrate com- 
eertiitig it, but not it ? For neither docs it contain the demondrable, nor any thing 
elfe. What then ? Do we not opine concerning it thefe things which we now aflert? 
But if there is an opinion of it, it is alfo the objedt of opinion. Or fhall we (ay we 
opine that it is not thefe things ? for Aridotle alfo fays that there is true opinion. If, 
therefore, the opinion is true, the thing likewife is to which opinion being adapted 
becomes true. For, in confcquence of the thing fubfiding, the opinion alfo is true-. 
Though, indeed, how will it be, or how will that be true which is perfectly unknown ? 
Or fhall we fay this is true, that it is not thefe things, and that it is not known ? Is 
it therefore truly falfe, that it is thefe things, and that it is known ? Or fhall we 
fay that thefe things are to be referred to privations, and to that which in a certain re- 
fpedt is not, in which there may be a falling from the hypodafis of form ? Juft as 
we call t e nblencc of light daikncf . For, light not exifting, neither is there any 
daikncls. But to that which is never and in no rclpedl being, nothing.among being* . 
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can, as Plato fays, accede. Neither, therefore, is it non-being, nor, in fliort, priva¬ 
tion j and even the expreffion never in no refpeO (to HYilup.it is incapable 

of fignifying its nature. For this expreffion is being, and fignification is fomcthing 
belonging to beings. Likewife, though we ffiould opine that it is not in any rcfpcct, 
yet at the fame time fince it thus becomes the objedt of opinion, it belongs to beings. 
Hence, Plato very properly calls that which never and in no refpedt is, ineffable and 
incapable of being opined, and this according to the worfe than the effable and opi¬ 
nion, in the fame manner as we lay the fupreme is according to that which is better 
than thefe. What then, do we not think and are we not perfuaded that the fupreme 
thus fubfifts ? Or, as we have often faid, do not thefe things exprefs the manner in 
which we are affedted about it? But we pofiefs in ourfelves this opinion, which is 
therefore empty, as is the opinion of a vacuum and the infinite. As therefore we 
form a phantaffic and fictitious opinion of thefe, though they are not, as if they were, 
juft as we opine the fun to be no larger than a fphere whofe diameter is but a foot, 
though this is far from being the cafefo, if we opine anything concerning that 
which never and in no refpedt is, or concerning that of which we write thefe things, 
the opinion is our own, and the vain attempt is in us, in apprehending which we think 
that we apprehend the fupreme. It is, however, nothing pertaining to us, fo much 
does it tranfeend our conceptions. How, therefore, do we demonftrate that there is 
fuch an ignorance in us concerning it ? And how do we fay that it is unknown ? We 
reply, in one word, Becaufe we always find that what is above knowledge is more ho¬ 
nourable ; fo that what is above all knowledge, if it were to be found, would be found 
to be molt honourable. But it is fufficient to the demonftration that it cannot be 
found. We alfo fay that it is above all things j becaufe, if it were any thing known, 
it would rank among all things; and there would be fomething common to it with 
all things, viz. the being known. But there is one coordination of things in which 
there is fomething common j lo that in confluence of this it will fubfift together with 
all things. Hence it is necefiary that it fhould be unknown. 

In the third place, the unknown is inherent in beings as well as the known, though 
they are relatively inherent at the fame time. As, therefore, we fay that the fame 
thing is relatively large and fmall, fo alfo we fay, that a thing is known and unknown 
with reference to different things. And as the feme thing, by participating of the 
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two forms, the great and the fmall, is at the fame time both great and final!, fo that 
which at the fame time participates of the known and the unknown is both thrfe. 
Thus, the intelligible is unknown to fenfe, but is known to intelleift, For the more 
excellent will not be privation, the inferior at the fame time being form ; fincc every 
abfcnce, and a privation of this kind, is cither in matter or in foul; but all things 
areprefent in intellect, and fill more in a certain refpeift in the intelligible. Unlcfs, 
indeed, wc denominate privation according to a more excellent fubfificnec, as we fay 
that is not form which is above form; and that is not being which is lupcreflential; 
and that is nothing which is truly unknown, according to a tranfccndency which fur- 
paflesal! things. If, therefore, the one. is the laft known of things which are in any 
refpcdl whatever known or fufpccted, that which is beyond the one is primarily and 
perfedlly unknown ; which alto is fo unknown, that neither has it an unknown nature, 
nor can we accede to it as to the unknown, but it is even unknown to us whether it 
is unknown. For there is an all -perfect ignorance about it, nor can we know it, nei¬ 
ther as known, nor as unknown. Hence, wc are on all fides fubverted, in confe- 
quence of not being able to reach it in any refpeft, becaufe it is not even one thing ; 
or rather, it is not that which is not even one thing. Hence, it is that which in no 
refpedt whatever has any fubfiflencc ; or it is even beyond this, fince this is a negation 
of being, and that which is not even one thing is a negation of the one. But that which 
is not one thing, or, in other words, that which is nothing, is a void, and a falling from 
all things. We do not, however, thus conceive concerning the ineffable. Or fhall 
we fay that nothing is twofold, the one being beyond, and the other below, all things ? 
For the one alfo is twofold, this being the extreme, as the one of matter, and that the 
firft, as that which is more antient than being. So that with refpeef to nothing alto, 
this will be as that which is not even the laft one, but that, as neither being the firft 
one. In this way, therefore, that which is unknown and ineffable is twofold, this, as 
not even pofleffing the laft fufpicion of fubfiftcnce, and that, as not even being the 
firft of things. Mud we, therefore, confider it as that which is unknown to m 7 Or 
this indeed is nothing paradoxical: for it will be unknown even to much-honoured in- 
tclledl, if it be lawful fo to fpeak. For every intellect looks to the intelligible; and 
the intelligible is either form or being. But may not divine knowledge know it; and 
may it not be known to this fuperefientially ? This knowledge, however, applies ittclf 
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to the one, but that which we arc now invcftigating is beyond the one. In fliort, if it 
alfo is known, in conjunction with others, it will ulfo be fomething belonging to all 
things; for it will be common to it with others to be known, and thus far it will be 
coordinated with others. Further (till, if it is known, divine knowledge will comorc- 
hemWit. It will, therefore, define it. Every boundary, however, afeends ultimately 
as far as to the one ; but that is beyond the one. It is, therefore, perfectly incomprc- 
henfible and invifiblc, and confequently is not to be apprehended by any kind of 
knowledge. To which we may add, that knowledge is of things which may be known, 
as beings, or as having a fubfificnce, or as participating of the one. But this is be¬ 
yond all thefe. Further (till, the one alfo appears to be unknown, if it is ncccfiliry 
that what is known Ihould be one thing, and that which knows another, though 
both fliould be in the fame thing. So that the truly one will not know itfclf: for 
it does not poflefs a certain duplicity. There will not, therefore, be in it that which 
knows, and that which is known. Hence, neither will a God, confidered according 
to the one itfelf alone, and as being conjoined with the one , be united with that which 
is Ample, according to duplicity. For how can the double be conjoined with the 
Ample ? But if he knows the one by the one, that which knows, and alfo that which is 
known, will be one, and in each the nature of the one will be thown, fubAfting alone 
and being one. So that he will not be conjoined as different with that which is diffe¬ 
rent, or as that which isgnoAic with that which is known, Ancethis very thing is one 
alone; fo that neither will he be conjoined according to knowledge. Much more, 
therefore, is that which is not even the one unknown. But if the one is the laA thing 
known, we know nothing of that which is beyond the one ; fo that the prefent rhap. 
fody is vain. Or (hall we fay wc know that thefe things are unworthy to be afferted, if 
it be lawful fo to (peak, of the Arft hypotbeAs, Ance, not yet knowing even intelligible 
forms, wedefpife the images which fubAft in us of their eternal and impartible nature; 
Alice thefe images are partible, and multifariouAy mutable. Further Aill, being igno¬ 
rant of the contracted fubAftencc of intelligible fpecies and genera, but pofieffmg an 
image of this, which is a contraction of the genera and fpccies in us, wc fufpeCl that 
being itfclf refcmbles this contraction, but is at the fame time fomething more excel¬ 
lent ; and this muA be cfpecially the cafe with that which has an united fubAftencc. 
But now we are ignorant of the one, not contracting, but expanding all things to it; 
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and in us (implicit}’ itfclf confids, with relation to the all which we contain, but is 
very far from coming into contacd with the nll-pcrfedl nature of the one. For the one 
and thefnuple in our nature, arc in the (mailed degree that which they are laid to be, 
except that they are a fign or indication of the nature which is there. Thus alfo 
afliiming in intellect every thing which can be in any refpedl known or fnfpcdled, we 
think fit to aferibe it ns far as to the one ; if it he requifitc to fpeak of things unfpeak- 
able, and to conceive things which arc inconceivable. At the fame time, alfo, we 
think (it to make that the fubjciSl of hypothefis, which cannot be compared, and is 
uncoordinated with all things, and which is fo exempt, that neither in reality does it 
poffefs the exempt. For that which is exempt is always exempt from fomething, and 
is not in every rcfpedl exempt, as pofleffing habitude to that from which it is exempt, 
and, in fliort, preceding in a certain coordination. If, therefore, we intend to make 
that which is truly exempt the fubjedt of hypothefis, we mud not even fuppofe it to 
be exempt. For, accurately fpcaking, its proper name will not be verified when af- 
cribcd to the exempt ; for in this cafe it would at the fame time be coordinated j fo 
that it is necedary even to deny this of it. Likewife, negation is a certain fentence, 
and that which is denied is a certain thing ; but that of which we arc now eudeavour- 
ing to fpeak is not any thing. Neither, therefore, can it be denied, nor fpoken ofi 
nor be in any way known: fo that neither is it poffibleto deny the negation ; but that 
which appears to us to be a demon fixation of what we fay, is a perfedt fubverfion of 
language and conceptions. What end, therefore, will there be of the difeourfe, ex¬ 
cept the mod profound dlence, and an acknowledgment that we know nothing of that 
which it is not lawful, dnee impoffible, to lead into knowledge ? 

May it not, therefore, be faid by fome one who ventures to make fuch-likc inqui¬ 
ries, if we afiert fomething concerning it from things of a podcrior nature, dnee in thefe 
the monad is every where the leader of a certain proper number; for there is one firft 
foul and many fouls, one fird intelledl and many intellects, one fird being and many 
beings, and one fird unity and many unities; —if this he the cafe, may it not be faid 
that in a fimilar manner it is requifite there fliould be one ineffable and many ineffa- 
blcs ? If this then bq admitted, it will be necedary to fay that the ineffable is ineffa¬ 
bly prolific. It will, therefore, generate a proper multitude. Or may vve not fay, 
that thefe and fuch-like conceptions arife from forgetting what has been befpre afierted? 

For 
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For there is nothing common between it and other things; nor will there be any 
thing pertaining to it among things which arc fpoken of, or conceived, or fufpeiStcd. 
Neither, therefore, can the one nor the many, neither the prolife nor the froduftive, nor 
that which is in any refpedt a caufe, neither any analogy nor fimilitude can be' 
aferibed to it. For it is efpecially neceffary to induce quiet, in that which is arcane, 
firmly abiding in the adytum of the foul. But if it be neceffary to indicate fome¬ 
thing concerning it by negations, we mutt fay that it is neither one nor many, neither 
prolific nor unprolific, neither caufe nor caufelefs; thus in reality fubverting ourfclves, 
I know not how, by negations to infinity. Shall we, therefore, thus trifling adduce 
that which in no .rcfpect has any fubfiftcnce whatever ? For to this all thefe atten¬ 
tions are adapted, and after all thefe the very fubverfion itfelf, as the Elean philo- 
fopher teaches us. This queftion indeed is not difficult to folve ; for we have before 
faid that all thefe things apply to that which is not in any refpedt, in confequence of 
its being worfe than all thefe, but they apply to the firft, in confequence of admitting 
it to be better than ail thefe. For the things denied arc not denied of each after 
the fame manner; but upwards things lefs, if it be lawful fo to fpeak, are denied of 
that which is more excellent; and downwards, things better of that which is worfe, 
if it be poffible fo to fpeak. For we deny things both of matter and the one, but in 
a twofold refpedl, after the above-mentioned manner. This queftion then, as I have 
faid, is eafily folved. 

Again, therefore, it may be laid, Does not fomething proceed from it to the things 
which are here ? Or how indeed thould this not be the cafe, if all things are from 
it ? For every thing participates of that from which it proceeds. For, if nothing elfe, 
it thence pofleffes that which it is, refpiring its proper principle, and converting itfelf 
to it as much as poffible. What indeed fhould hinder it from imparting fomething 
of itfelf to its progeny ? What other medium is there ? And how is it not neceffary 
that the fecond fhould always be nearer to the one principle than the third? and the 
third than the fourth ? And if this be the cafe, mud it not alfo lefs depart from it ? 
If this too be the cafe, muff: it not alfo more abide in the boundary of its nature? 
Hence, too, muff it not alfo be more aflimilaled to it, fo that it likewife will be adapted 
to participate of it, and fo that it will participate of it ? How alfo could we fufpedk 
thefe things concerning it, unlefs we contained a certain veflige of it,—a veftige 
7 haftcuing 
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hflfiening as it were to be conjoined with it ? Shall we, therefore, fay that being arcane 
it beflows an arcane participation on all things, through which there is in every thing 
fo.ncthing arcane ? For vve acknowledge that tonic things are more arcane than others, 
the one than being, being than life, life than intellef!, and thus always in fucceflion after 
the fame manner; or rather invcrfely ; from matter as far as to a rational cflence, thefe 
things fulfil! according io the worfc, but thofe according to the better, if it be lawful fo 
to fpenk. May wc not however lay that he who admits this will alfo make a progrefiion 
from the firft, and a certain arcane order of things proceeding, and that thus wc (hall 
introduce all fnch effibles to the arcane, as wc have condiftributcd with the eft’able ? 
We (hall therefore make three monads and three numbers, and no longer two ; viz. the 
cflcntial. the unical, or (hat which is characterized by unity, and the arcane. And thus 
wc fl.all admit \v hat we formerly rejected, i. c. multitude in the arcane, and an order 
of things firtl, middle, and lad. T here will alfo be permanency, progrefiion and 
regrefiion ; and, in fiiort, we (hull mingle much of the cffable with the ineffable. 
But if, as wc have faid, the term it or thofe can not be introducedto that arcane nature 
which wc confider as above the one and the many neither mud any thing elfe betides 
the one be admitted as prior to the many, nor any thing clfe be condiftributcd with the 
many in participation. Neither, therefore, is it participated, nor does it impart any 
thing of itlelf to its progeny ; nor is every God arcane prior to its being one, as it is 
one prior to its being cflence. May wc not fay, therefore, that language here being 
fubverted evinces that this nature is arcane by conceiving contraries according to 
every mode from things poftcrior to it ? And why is this wonderful, fmee we are 
alfo involved in fimilar doubts concerning the one ? Indeed, is not this alfo the cate 
concerning being and that which is perfectly united? 

In another part, near the beginning of the tame admirable work, he remarks that 
the one in everything is the me e true thing ilfclf. Thus, for inftancc, the one of 
man is the mere true man, that of foul is the mere true foul, and that of body the 
mere true body. Thus alfo the one of the fun, and the one of the moon, arc the 
mere true fun and moon. After which he obferves as follows : Neither the one nor 
all things accords with the nature of the one. For thefe are oppofed to each other, 
and diftributc our conceptions. For, if we look to the Ample and the one, vve deftroy 
ilsimmenfely great perfection : and if wc conceive all things fubfifting together, we 
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abolifh the one and the fiinple. But this is becaufe we arc divided, and look to 
divided idioms. At the fame time, however, afpiring after the know ledge of it, we 
connect all things together, that we may thus be able to apprehend this mighty 
nature. But fearing the introduction of all multitudes, or cor.tracing the porniiar 
nature of the one , and rejoicing in that which is Ample and the. Aril in fpcaking of 
the mod antient principle, we thus introduce the one itfelf as a fvmbol of Ampacity ; 
fince we likewife introduce all things as a fymbol of the comprehcnfion of all things. 
But that which is above or prior to both we can neither conceive nor denominate. 
And why is it wonderful that we fliould differ thefe things about it, fince the diftiubl 
knowledge of it is unical, which we cannot perceive ? Other things too of this kind 
we fuff’er about being. For, endeavouring to perceive being, we difmifs it, but run 
round the elements of it, bound and infinity. But if we form a more true conception 
of it, that it is an united plenitude of all things, in this cafe the conception of all 
things draws us down to multitude, and the conception of the united aboliflics that of 
all things. Neither however is this yet wonderful. For, with refpcid to forms alfo, 
when we with to furvey any one of thefe, we run round the elements of it, and, 
driving to perceive its unity, we obliterate its elements. At the tame time, however, 
every form is one and many; not indeed partly one, and partly many, but the 
whole of it is through the whole a thing of this kind. Not being able, therefore, to 
apprehend this collectively, we rejoice in acceding to it with a diffribufion of our 
conceptions. But always adhering in our afeent, like thofc who climb clinging with 
their hands and feet to things which extend us to a more impartible nature, we 
obtain in a certain refpetd a cofenfation in the difftribution, of that which is uniform. 
We defpife, therefore, this with refpcid to the colicdled apprehenfton of it, which we 
cannot obtain, unlefs a certain vedige of colledled intelligence in our nature is 
agitated. And this is the light of truth, which is fuddenly enkindled, as if from the 
collifion of fire ftones. For our greated conceptions, when excrcifcd with each other, 
verge to a uniform and Ample fummit as their end, like the extremities of lines in 
a circle haflening to the centre. And though even thus they fubfid indeed with 
diflribution, yet a certain veftige of the knowledge of form which we contain is prc- 
excited; juft as the equal tendency of all the lines in a circle to terminate in the 
middle affords a certain obfeure reprefentation of the centre. After the lame 
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manner alfj we afecnd (o being, in tiic fird place, by undcrflanding every form which 
falls upon us as diftributed, not only as impartible, but alfo as united, and this by 
confounding, if it be proper fo to (peak, the multitude in each. In the next place, \vc 
nmfl rollcft every thing f-pnrated together, and take away the circumfcriptions, juft 
as if making many dreams of water to be one collection of water, except that we mutt 
not nndcrftand that which is united from all things, as one collection of water, but we 
nmft conceive that which is prior to all things, as the form of water prior to divided 
dreams of water. Thus, therefore, we mutt expand ourfelves to the one, firft collect¬ 
ing and afterwards ditiniffing what we have collected, for the fuper-expanded tran- 
feendeney of the one. Amending, therefore, fliall wc meet with it as that which is 
known ? Or, wifliing to meet with it as fuch, (ball we arrive at the unknown ? Or 
may wc not fiy that each of thefe is true ? For we meet with it afar oft'as that which 
is known; and when we are united to it from afar, palling beyond that in our nature 
which is gnodic of the one, then arc we brought to he one, that is, to be unknown 
inflead of being gnodic. This contafl, therefore, as of one with one, is above 
knowledge, but the other is as of that which is gnodic with that which is known. 
As however the crooked is known by the dnnght, to wc form a conjecture of the 
unknown by the known. And this indeed is a mode of knowledge. Tlx one, there¬ 
fore, is to far known, that it docs not admit of an approximating knowledge, hut 
appears afar off as known, and imparts a gnodic indication of itfelf. Unlike other 
things, however, the nearer wc approach to it, it is not the more, but, on the contrary, 
let's known; knowledge being diiiblvcd by the one into ignorance, tinee, as we have 
befirv oblcrved, where there is knowledge there alto is reparation. But reparation 
1 ing to the one is inclofcd in union ; fo that knowledge alii) is refunded into 
ignorance. Thus, too, the analogy of Plato requires. For fird we endeavour to fee 
the fun, and wc do indeed fee it afar oil'; but by liovv much the nearer we approach 
to it, by fo much the lefs do w c fee it; and at length we neither fee other things, nor 
it, the eye becoming fponfmeoufly dazzled by its light. Is, therefore, the one in its 
proper nature unknown, lie' U gh there is Something cife unknown betides the one? 
The one indeed wills to he by iif If, but with no other j but the unknown beyond 
the one is pcrtedlly ineffable, which we a; knowledge neither knows nor is ignorant, 
but has with rcfpeci to itfelf fuocr-ignorance. Hence by proximity to this the one 
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itfclf is darkened : for, being very near to the immenfe principle, ifit be lawful fo to 
fpcak, it remains as it were in the adytum of that truly mytlie filencc. On this 
account, Plato in fpcaking of it finds all his adertions fubverted : for it is near to the 
fubverfion of every thing, which takes place about the fu fl. It differs from it how¬ 
ever in this, that it is one Amply, and that according to the one it is alto at the fame 
time all things. But the firft is above the one and all things, being more fnnple than 
both thefe. 


P. 166. Note. Such then is the intelligible triad. 

In order to convince the reader that the doflrine here delivered of the intelligible 
triad is not a fidlion devifed by the latter Platonifls, I fhall pretent him witli the fol¬ 
lowing tranflation from the fame excellent work of Damafcius (IT;p/ ap-guy,) Con¬ 
cerning principles*, in which the agreement of all the antient theologifls concerning 
this triad is moll admirably evinced. 

The theology contained in the Orphic rhapfodics concerning the intelligible Gods 
is as follows :—Time is fymbolically placed for the one principle of the univerfc ; but 
tether and chaos, for the two potlcrior to this one: and being, limply contidercd, is 
reprefented under the (ymbol of an egg. And this is the firfl triad of the intelligible 
Gods. But for the perfection of the fecond triad they eftablifh cither a conceiving 
and a conceived egg as a God, or a white garment, or a cloud : becaufe from thefe 
Phancs leaps forth into light. For, indeed, they philofophize varioufly concerning 
the middle triad. But Phancs here reprefents intellett. But conceiving him over 
and above this, as father and power, contributes nothing to Orpheus. But they call 
the third triad Metis as intelkS f, Ericapaeus as power, and Phancs as father. But 
whether or not are we to confider the middle triad according fo the three-fhapcdGod, 
while conceived in the egg} ? for the middle always reprefents each of the extremes; 
as in this inftancc, where the egg and the thrce-Ihaped God fubfitl together. And 
here you may perceive that the egg is that which is united ; but that the thrcc-fhaped 
and really multiform God is the feparating and diferiminating caufe of that which is 

* Vide Wotfii Anecdot. Grxc. tom. iii. p, 253. 

t Slf yo-jy is omitted in the original. 

\ This is not an interrogative fentence in the original, but certainly ought to be fo. 
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intelligible. Likewife, the middle triad fubfifts according to the egg, as yet united ; 
but the third* according to the God who feparates and ditlributes the whole intelligi¬ 
ble order. And this is the common and familiar Orphic theology. But that delivered 
by Hieronymus and Hellanieus is as follows. According to them water and matter 
were the firft: productions from which earth was fecretly drawn forth : fo that water 
and earth are eftablifhed as the two firtl principles : the latter of thefe having a difpetfed 
fubfiftcnce, but the former conglutinating and connecting the latter. But they are 
filent concerning the principle prior to thefe two, as being ineffable : for, as there are 
no illuminations about him, his arcane and ineffable nature is from hence fufficiently 
evinced. But the third principle poflerior to thefe two, -water and earth, and which is 
generated from them, is a dragon, naturally endued with the heads of a bull and a lion, 
but in the middle having the countenance of the God himfelf. They add, likewife, 
that he has wings on his fhoulders, and that he is called undecaying Time, and Her¬ 
cules ; that NeceJJity rctides with him, which is the fame as Nature, and incorporeal 
Adrajlia, which is extended throughout the univerfe, whofe limits the binds in ami- 
cableconjunftion. But, as it appears to me, they denominate this third principle as 
eftablifhed according to offence, and aflert, befides this, that it fubfifls as male and 
female, fpr the purpofe of exhibiting the generative caufes of all things. 

I likewife find in the Orphic rhapfodies, that, neglecting the two firft principles, 
together with the one principle who is delivered in filence, the third principle, pofterior 
to the two, is eftablifhed by the theology as the original ; becaufe this firft of all 
poflefles fomelbing effablc and commcnfurate to human difeourfe. For, in the former 
hypolhtfis, the highly reverenced and undecaying Time , the father of aether and chaos, 
was the principle : but in this Time is neglctfed, and the principle becomes a dragon. 
It likewife fays that there was a triple offspring ; moift aether, an infinite chaos, and 
cloudy and dark Erebus; delivering this fecond triad analogous fo the firft: this being 
potential, ns that was paternal. Hence, the third procefflon of this triad is dark Erebus: 
its paternal and fnmmil aether, not according to a fimplc but intellcdtual fubfiftcnce: 
but its middle, infinite chaos, confidercd as a progeny or procefflon, and among thefe 
parturient, becaufc from thefe the third intelligible triad proceeds. What then is the 
third intelligible triad ? I anfwcr. The egg ; the dead of the natures of male and female 
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which it contains, and the multitude of all-various feeds, refiding in the middle of this 
triad : and the third among thefe is an incorporeal God, bearing golden wings on 
his fhoulders; but in his inward parts naturally portcfling the heads of bulls, upon 
which heads a mighty dragon appears, inverted with the all-various forms of wild 
hearts. This laft then mart be confidered as the inlelleft of the triad; but the middle 
progeny, which are many as well as two, correfpond to power, and the egg itfelf is the 
paternal princ iple of the third triad : but the third God of this third triad, this theology 
celebrates as Protogonus, and calls him Jupiter, the difpofer of all things and of the 
whole world ; and on this account denominates him Pan. And fuch is the infor¬ 
mation which this theology affords us, concerning the genealogy of the intelligible 
principles of things. 

But in the writings of the Peripatetic Eudemus, containing the theology of Orpheu9, 
the whole intelligible order is parted' over in filence, as being every way ineffable and 
unknown, and incapable of verba] enunciation. Eudemus, therefore, commences his 
genealogy from Night, from which alfo Hotner begins: though Eudemus is far from 
making the Homeric genealogy confident and connected, for he afierts that Homer 
begins from Ocean and Telhys. It is however apparent that Night is according to 
Homer the greateft divinity, fince fhe is reverenced even by Jupiter himtelf. For 
the poet fays of Jupiter—“ that he feared left he fhould atrt in a manner difpleafing 
to fvvift Night So that Homer begins his genealogy of the Gods from Night. 
But it appears to me that Hefiod, when he aflerts that Chaos was firft generated, 
fignifies by Chaos the incomprehenfible and pcrfcdlly united nature of that which 
is intelligible : but that he produces Earth -j- the firft from thence, as a certain prin¬ 
ciple of the whole proceftion of the Gods. Unlets perhaps Chaos is the fecond of 
the two principles : but Earthy, Tartarus, and Love form the triple intelligible. So 

that 

* AXsro yap p.rj yern Sty aircifaiuiz pttyc. Iliad, lib. £. vcr. 261. 

i Tv v is printed inftead of Tip. 

* As the whole of the Grecian theology is the progeny of the myftic traditions of Orpheus, it is evident 
that the Gods which Hefiod celebrates by the epithets of Earth, Heaven, Sec. cannot be the vifibte Heaven 
and Earth -■ for Plato in the Cratylus, following the Orphic doctrine concerning the Gods, as will appear in 
our notes on that dialogue, plainly thows, in explaining the name of Jupiter, that this divinity, who is fub- 
ordinate to Saturn, Heaven, Earth, &c. is the artificer of the fcnfible univerfe; and confequentl y Saturn, 
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that Love is to be placed for the third monad of the intelligible order, confidcrcd 
according to its convcrtive nature ; for it is thus denominated by Orpheus in his 
rhaptodics. But Earth for the firft, as being firft cflablithed in a certain firm and 
eflential permanency. And Tartarus for the middle, as in a certain rcfpetft exciting and 
moving forms into difiribution. But Acufilaus appears to me to eftablifh Chaos for 
the firfi principle, as entirely unknown ; and after this, two principles, Erebus as 
male, and Night as female ; placing the latter for infinity, but the former for hound. 
But from the mixture of thefe, he fays * that /Ether, Love, and Counjel arc generated 
forming three intelligible hypofttifes. And he places /Ether as the fummit; but Love 
in the middle, according to its naturally middle fubfiftence ; but Metis or Counfiel as 
the third, and the fame as highly-reverenced infellctft. And, according to the 
hifiory of Eudcmus, from thefe he produces a great number of other Gods. But 
Epimenidcs cftablifhes Air and Night as the two firft principles; manifcftly reve¬ 
rencing in fdcncc the one principle prior to thefe two. But from Air and Night Tar¬ 
tarus is generated, forming, as it appears to me, the third principle, as a certain mixed 
temperature from the two. And this mixture is called by fome an intelligible medium, 
bccaufe it extends itfelf to both the fummit and the end. But from the mixture of 
the extremes with each other an egg is generated, which is truly an intelligible 
animal : and from this again another progeny proceeds. But according to Pherecy- 
des Syrius, the three firft principles are, a Perpetually-abiding Vital Nature, Time f, and 
an Earthly Nature: one of thefe fubfifting, as I conceive, prior to the other two. But 

Heaven, Earth, See. are much fuperior to the mundane deities. Indeed, if this be not admitted, the Theogony 
of Hefiod mutt be perfectly abfurd and inexplicable. For why does he call Jupiter, agreeably to Homer, 
(rrxrro eshcujy re -bstev re), “father of Goth and men ? " Shall we fay that he means literally that Jupiter is 
the father of all the Gods ? But this is impotlible; for he delivers the generation of Gods who are the 
parents of Jupiter. He can, therefore, only mean that Jupiter is the parent of all the mundane Gods : and 
his Theogony, when confidcrcd according to this expofition, will be found to be beautifully confident and 
fublime; whereas, according to modern interpretations, the whole is a mere chaos, more wild than the 
delirious vifions of Swedenborg, and more unconnected than the filthy rant of the tiooi-preaching methodift, 

I only add, that rry is erroneoutly printed in the Excerpta of Wolfius fo tyr,v. 

* ‘hro.i in the original fltould doubtlefs he 'ret. 
f Xfovev is printed for yyr. ty. 
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he aflerts that Time generates from the progeny of itfelf, Fire, Spirit, and Hitter: 
which fignify, as it appears to me, the triple natnre of that which is intelligible. But 
from thefe, diftributed into five profound reccftcs, a numerous progeny of Gods is con- 
ftituted, which he ca\\s five-times animated (T.=vT5pJ/i%0f) ; and which is, perhaps, the 
fame as if he had faid wevTSjcatrpoj, or a Jive-fold world. But we may probaby difeourfe 
on this iubjedt at fomc other opportunity. And thus much may fullice at prefent con¬ 
cerning the hypothecs derived from the Grecian fables, which arc both many and 
various. 

But with refpedt to the theology of the barbarians, the Babylonians feem to pafs 
over in ftlence the one principle of the univerfe. But they eflablifh two principles, 
Tauthe and Apafoon. And they confider Apafoon as the hulbarid of Tauthe, whom 
they denominate the mother of the Gods; from whom an only-begotten fon Mooumis 
was produced : which, as it appears to me, is no other than the intelligible world de¬ 
duced from two principles*. But from thefe another proceflion is derived, Dache 
and Dachus. And likewife a third from thefe, Kijfare and AJfoorus. And from thefe 
again three deities are produced, Anus, I/linus, and Aus. But from Aus and Dade a 
fon called Bclus is produced, who they fay is the demiurgus of the world. But with 
rcfpect to the Magi, and all the Arion race, as we are informed by Eudcmus, fume 
of them call all the intelligible and united world Place, and feme of them Time: from 
which a good divinity and an evil datmon are diftributed ; Light and Darkncfs fubfifting 
prior to thefe, according to theaflertions of others. However, both the one and the 
other, after an undiftributed nature, confider that nature as having a fubfiftcnce 
which diftributes the twofold coordination of better natures: one of which coordina¬ 
tions Orofmades prefides over, and the other Arimanius. But the Sidonians, accord¬ 
ing to the fame hiftorian, place before all things Time, Defire, and Cloudy Darknefs. 
And they affert, that from the mingling of Defire and Darknefs as two principles, Air 
and a gentle Wind were produced : Air evincing the fummit of the intelligible triad;, 
but the gentle Wind raifed and proceeding from this, the vital prototype of the intelli¬ 
gible. And again, that from both thefe the bird Otus, fimilar to a night raven, was pro¬ 
duced; reprefenling, as it appears to me, intelligible intellect. But as we find (with- 
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out the affiftance of Eudcmus) the Phoenician mythology, according to Mofehus, 
places .Ether and Air as the two firft principles, from which the intelligible God Oulo- 
mus was produced; who, as it appears to me, is the fummit of the intelligible order. 
But from this God (yet proceeding together with him) they aftert that Chouforus was 
produced, being the firft unfolding proeeflion. And after this an egg fucceeds; 
which I think muft be called intelligible intelledt. But the unfolding Cbou/orus is in¬ 
telligible power, becaufethis is the firft nature which diflributes an undiftributed fub- 
fiftencc: unlefs, perhaps, after the two principles /Ether and Air, the fummit is one 
Wind-, but the middle two Winds, the fonih-weft and the fouth ; for in a certain refpcct 
they place thefe prior to Oulomus. But Oulomus himlelf is intelligible intelledt : and 
unfolding Cbou/orus* the firft order after the intelligible feries. And the egg iji/fis 
heaven : from the hurtling of which into two parts, the feflions arc faid to have be¬ 
come heaven and earth. But with refpedt to the Egyptians, nothing accurately is 
related of them by Eudcmus. According to certain Egyptian philofophers, however, 
among us, an unknown Darknefs is celebrated in fome Egyptian writings as the one prin¬ 
ciple of the univerfe, and this thrice pronounced as fueh: but for the two principles 
after the firft, they place water and /and, according to Heraifcus ; but according to the 
more antient waiter Afclepiades, /and and water ; from which, and after which, the 
firft Kamefhis is generated. But after this a Jecond, and from this again a third ; by all 
which the whole intelligible diftribution is accomplifhed. For thus Afclepiades de¬ 
termines. But the more modern Heraifcus fays, that the Egyptians, denominating the 
third Kamcphis from his father and grandfather, aflert that he is the Sun ; w hich, 
doubtlcfs, fignifios in this cafe intelligible intciledt. But a more accurate knowledge 
of thefe affairs muft be received from the above-mentioned authors (hemfclves. It 
muft, however, be obferved, that wilh the Egyptians there are m'any diftributions of 
things according to union ; becaufc they unfold an intelligible nature into charadler- 
iftics, or peculiarities of many Gods, as may be learned from fuch as are defirous of 
confuting their writings on this fubjedt. 

Thus far Damafcius; from which curious and interefting relation the reader may 
not only perceive at one view the agreement of the antient theologifts with each other 
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in celebrating the intelligible triad, and venerating in filence the ineffable principle of 
things, but may likewife behold the origin of the chriftian trinity, its deviation from 
truth, and the abfurdity, and even impiety, with which a belief in it is unavoida ly at¬ 
tended. Confonant too with the above relation is the dodlrine of the Chaldseans con¬ 
cerning the intelligible order, as delivered by Johannes ficus, in his Conclufionsaccord¬ 
ing to tie opinion of the GhalJeean tleologifts *. “ The intelligible coordination (fays he) 
is not in the intcllcdtual coordination, as Amafis the Egyptian aflerts, but is above 
every intellectual hierarchy, imparticipably concealed in the abyts of the firft unity, 
and under the obfeurity of the firft darknefs.” Coordinatio intelligibilis non eft in 
intelletSluali coordinationc, ut dixit Amafis-cEgyptius, fed eft fuper omnem intellcdtu- 
alem hierarchium, in abyflo prim® unitatis, et fub caligine primarum tenebrarum im- 
participaliter abfeondita. 

But from this triad it may be demonftrafed, that all the proceftions of the Gods may 
be comprehended in fix orders, viz. the intelligible order, the intelligible and at the fame 
time intellectual, the intellec tual, the fipermurulane, the liberated, and the mundane f. 
For the intelligible, as we have already obferved, mull hold the firft rank, and muft 
confiftof being, life, and intellect, i. e. muft abide, proceed, and return, and this fuper- 
effentially; at the fame time that it is characterized, or fubfifts principally according 
to being. But, in the next place, that which is both intelligible and intellectual fuc- 
cccds, which muft likewife be triple, but muft principally fubfift according to life, or 
intelligence. And, in the third place, the intellectual order muft fuccecd, which is triply 
convertive. But as, in confequencc of the cxiftcnce of the fenfible world, it is nccefliiry 
that there thould be fome demiurgic caufe of its cxiftence, this caufe can only be 
found in intellect, and in the laft hypoftafis of the intellectual triad. For all forms in 
this hypoftafis fubfift according to all-various and perfect divifions; and forms can 
only fabricate when they have a perfect intellectual feparation from each other. But 
fince fabrication is nothing more than procefpon, the demiurgus will be to the poftcrior 
order of the Gods what the one is to the orders prior to the demiurgus-, and confe- 
quently he will be that tecondarily which the firft caufe of all is primarily. I lence, his 

¥ Vid. Pici Opera, tom. i. p. 54. 

f i. e. ©toi vonTet, voxtoi xac ictpr., voipot, vntpxoiT[xioi, aroXuToi five vtrtpovpsvui, ct tyxoe/xici. 
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fir ft production will be an order of Gods analogous to the intelligible order, and which 
is denominated fupermundanc. After this he mull produce an order of Gods fimilar to 
the intelligible and intelleflual order, and which are denominated liberated Gods. And 
in the laft place, a procelTion corrcfpondent to the intelleflual order, and which can 
be no other than the mundane Gods. For the demiurgus is chiefly characterized ac¬ 
cording to diverfity, and is allotted the boundary of all univerfal hypoftafcs. 
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Page 323.' It alone ufes contemplative ini elk it, &c. 

By the governor of the foul in this place a partial intellect is meant. For this in¬ 
tellect is proximately cftablifhed above our efl'cnce, which it alfo elevates and per¬ 
fects; and to which we convert ourfelves, when wc are purified through philofophy, 
and conjoin our intellectual power with its intelligence. This partial intellect is par¬ 
ticipated by all other proximate demoniacal fouls, and .illuminates ours, when we 
convert ourfelves to it, and render our reafon intellectual. In (horf, as every partial 
foul is eflentially fufpended from a certain daemon, and every daemon has a daemoni- 
acal intellect above itfelf, hence, every partial foul will have this intellect ranked 
prior to itfelf as an impartible efience. Of this intellect, therefore, the firft participant 
will be a daemoniacal foul, but the fecond, the partial fouls under this, which alto 
makes them to be partial. It alto appears that the intellect immediately above every 
d®mon, fo far as it is a whole and one, is the intellect of the dxmon which prox¬ 
imately participates it, but that it alfo comprehends the number of the fouls which 
are under it, and the intellectual paradigms of thefc. Every partial foul, therefore, 
will have as an indivifible efience its proper paradigm, which this intellect contains, 
and not limply the whole intellect, in the fame manner as the daemon which is etlcn- 
tially its leader. Hence the impartible belonging to every partial foul may be accu¬ 
rately defined to be the idea of that foul, comprehended in the one intellect which is 
deftined to be the leader of the daemoniacal feries under which every fuch foul is 
arranged. And thus it will be true, that the intellect of every partial foul is alone 
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fupcrnally eftablifhcd among eternal entities, and that every fuch foul is a medium 
between the impartible above it, and the impartible nature below it. This, then, 13 
the intelligence prior to the foul, and which the foul participates, when its intellectual 
part energizes intellectually. This alfo is the intellect which Plato in the Timacus in¬ 
dicates under the appellation of intelligence, when he fays “ that true being is appre¬ 
hended by intelligence in conjunction with reafon ; and to which he likewife alludes 
in the latter part of the fame dialogue, where he fays, “ that this intelligence is in the 
Gods, but that it is participated by a few only of the human race.” 

P. 322. Likcsvfe Jupiter the mighty leader, &c. 

IT is faid by Plato* in the Phaedrus, that there are twelve leaders who prefide over 
the univerte, who govern all the mundane Gods, and all the companies of daemons, 
and who fublimciy march to an intelligible nature. It is likewife nfferted that Jupiter 
prefides over tbefe twelve Gods, who drives a winged chariot, who diflributes all 
tilings in order, takes care of and leads all the attendant army, firft to an elevated 
place of /peculation within the heavens, and to thofe blefled contemplations and evolu¬ 
tions of intelligibles which it contains; but afterwards to that fuhcelejlial arch which 
proximatcly embraces the heavens, and which the heavens contain : and after this arch 
they proceed into heaven and to the hack of heaven. And in this place divine fouls 
arc faid to (land, and, whilft they are carried along with the heavens, to contemplate 
every fuperior offence. I 3 ut prior to the heavens there is faid to be a place which is 
called fupercclejlial/m which true effence, th cplain of truth, the kingdom of Adraflia, and 
the divine choir of virtues, refide : and it is atferted that by the intelligence of theie 
monads fouls are nourithed and benefited, while they follow the revolution of the 
heavens. 

And thus much is afierfed in the Phaedrus, where Socrates clearly fpeaks, as one 
agitated by a divine impulfe, and touches on myftical concerns. But it is requifite 
to coufidcr, in the firft place, what this heaven may be, which Socrates fpeaks of, and 
in what order of beings it is placed. For, having difeovered this, we may then con- 

* This account of that divine order which was denominated by antient theologifla hiUlligible, and at the 
fame time iniclUttiuil, is extraded from the fourth book of Produs on the Theology of Plato. 
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template the fubcelefiia! arch, and the back of heaven ; fince each of thefe is aft'umcd 
according to an habitude, or alliance to heaven; the one, indeed, being primarily 
fituated above, and the other primarily placed under heaven. 

What then is that heaven to which Jupiter brings the Gods? If we call it fenfible, 
after the manner of fomc, it will be necefiary that the more excellent genera fhould 
naturally be converted to things fubordinate. For Jupiter, that great leader in the hea¬ 
vens, if he is himfelf carried to this fenlible heaven, and leads to this all the attendant 
Gods, he mud himfelf have a convcrfion to things inferior and pofterior to himfelf. 
And this, together with Jupiter, mud be the cafe with all the deities and daemons 
that are fufpended from him ; though the fame Socrates in the Phaedrus affects, 
that even a partial foul, when in a perfect date, revolves on high, and governs the 
univerfe. How, then, can the leaders of total fouls be converted to this fenfible hea¬ 
ven, and exchange their intelligible place of furvey fora worfe condition ?—they, who 
through thefe fouls prefide over the univerfe, that they may illuminate mundane na¬ 
tures, with an abfolute and liberated power! Befides, what blefied intelledlions can 
the Gods obtain by contemplating this fenfible heaven ? And what evolutions can 
there be there of the whole knowledge of fenfible concerns ? fince on this hypothefis 
Plato muft be condemned for producing a relation of no value with refpedl to the 
knowledge of the intelligible Gods. For the Gods perfectly know things fubfifling 
in this fenfible region, not by a converfion to them, but becaufe they contain the 
caufes of them in themfelves. Hence, in confequence of knowing themfelves, they 
likewife know in a caufal manner and govern thefe fenfible concerns, not furveying 
them, and verging to things which are governed, but through love converting fubor- 
dinate natures to themfelves. It is not, therefore, lawful for the Gods, by whom all 
heaven is governed, and who confidcr it as worthy their providential care, ever to 
fubfift under its revolution. Nor, indeed, is there any beatitude in the contemplation 
of things fituated under the heavens. Nor are the fouls who are converted to a con¬ 
templation of this kind in the number of the blefied, and among fuch as follow the 
Gods; but they rank among thofe who exchange intelligible aliment for the food of 
opinion, and fuch as Socrates reprefents thofe lame fouls, who have broken their wings, 
and are in a merged condition. Since, then, circumftances of this kind belong to. 
partial fouls, who do not rank in the number of the blefied, how can we refer a con¬ 
verfion 
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vcrfion to /his fenfible heaven to the leading Gods ? Betides, Socrates afferts, that 
fouls (landing on the back of heaven are carried round by the ccleftial revolution. 
But Timasus and the Athenian gueft fay, that fouls perform all things in the 
heavens from their own motions, and externally invert bodies by their powers j 
and that in confequence of living their own life, through the whole of time, they 
impart to bodies fecondary powers of motion. How, then, can thefe things 
accord with thofe who eonfidcr this heaven as fenfible l For fouls do not contem¬ 
plate, and, as it were, dance round intelligibles, in confequence of the revolution of 
the heavens: but, through the unapparent circumvolution of fouls, bodies themfelvea 
are carried round in a circle, and about thefe perform their revolutions. If any one, 
therefore, (hould fay that this is the fenfible heaven, and that fouls are at the fame 
time carried round with its revolutions, and are difiributed according to its back, pro¬ 
fundity, and fubceleftial arch, it is neceflary to admit that many abfurdities will 
enfue. 

But if any one afierts, that the heaven to which Jupiter leads all his attendant Gods 
and daemons is intelligible, he will unfold the divine narrations of Plato, in a manner 
agreeable to the nature of things, and will follow his moft celebrated interpreters. For 
both Plotinus and Jamblichus confider thi3 as a certain intelligible heaven. And 
prior to thefe, Plato himfelf in the Cratylus, following the Orphic theogony, calls 
Saturn indeed the father of Jupiter, and Heaven the father of Saturn. And he unfolds 
the Dcmiurgus of the univerfe by certain appellations, inveftigating the truth which 
names contain. And he denominates the Dcmiurgus as one who contains a divine in¬ 
tellect : but Heaven as the intelligence of firft intelligibles. For Heaven, fays he, is 
fight looking to things on high. And hence. Heaven fubfifis prior to every divine 
intellect with which the mighty Saturn is (aid to be replete; but it underftands fuperior 
natures, and whatever is fituated beyond the celeftia! order. The mighty Heaven, 
therefore, is allotted a middle kingdom between intelligibles and intellectuals. 

For, indeed, the ccleftial revolution in the Phmdrus is intelligence, by which all the 
Gods, and their attendant fouls, obtain the contemplation of intelligibles. For 
intelligence is between intellect and the intelligible. In this medium, therefore, we 
mult efiablifh the whole Heaven ; and we muft afiert that it contains one bond of the 
-divine orders; being, indeed, the father of the intellectual race, but generated by the 
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kings prior to itfclf, whom it is faid to behold. Wc muft alfo confider it as f,mated 
between the fuperceleftial place and fubcelcftial arch. 

- Again, therefore, if the fuperccleflia! place is indeed that imparticipable and’bceult 
genus of the intelligible Gods, how can we cftablifli there fo great a divine multitude, 
and this feparated, viz. truth, fcience, juftice, temperance, the meadow, and Adraf- 
tia ? For neither arc the fountains of virtues proper to the intelligible Gods, nor 
reparation and variety of forms. For fucb things as are firft and mod characterized by 
unity, extend the demiurgic intelledl of wholes to an intelligible exemplar, and to the 
comprchenfion of forms which there fubfift. But, in the Phaedrus, Socrates afl'erts that 
a partial intellect contemplates the fuperceleftial place. For this (as it is beautifully 
faid by our anceftors) is the governor of the foul. If, then, it is requifite to invefti- 
gate the difference of intelligiblcs from this analogy, as the demiurgic intellect is im¬ 
participable, but that which is partial is participable; fo with refpedl to that which 
is intelligible, the intelligible of the demiurgus is the firft paradigm of firft intelligiblcs, 
but the intelligible of a partial intellcrft is the paradigm of fccondary intelligiblcs, 
which are indeed intelligibles, but are allotted an intelligible fupretnacy as among in- 
telledluals. But if the fuperceleftial place is fituated above the eeleftial revolution, 
but is inferior to the intelligible triads, bccaufe it is more expanded; for it is the plain 
of truth, but is not unknown, and is divided according to a multitude of forms, and 
contains a variety of powers, and the meadow which is there nouriflics fouls, and is 
vifible to their natures, the firft intelligibles illuminating fouls with an ineffable union, 
at the fame time that they are not known by them, through intelligence:—if this be 
the cafe, it is neceflary that the fuperceleftial place fhould be fituated between the in¬ 
telligible nature and the eeleftial revolution. Bat alfo, if Plato himfelf eflabliftics true 
eflence in this place, mufl he not confider this place as intelligible, and as participating 
firft intelligibles ? For, becaufe it is eflence, it is intelligible; but, becaufe it is true 
eflence, it participates of being. And ifit contains in itfclfa multitude of intelligiblcs, 
it cannot be placed in the firft triad. For one being is there, and not a multitude of 
beings. But ifit poffefles a various life, which the meadow evinces, it is inferior to 
the fecond triad. For intelligible life is one, and without reparation. And from its 
fbining with divided forms, all-various orders, and prolific powers, it is inferior to the 
third or all-perfedl triad. If, therefore, the fuperceleftial place is pofterior to thefe in 
^ antiquity 
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antiquity and power, but is placed above the celeftial order, it is indeed intelligible, 
but is the fummit of the intellectual Gods. And on this account aliment is thenefc 
derived to fouls. For that which is intelligible is aliment, becaufe firft intelligiblcs are 
faid to nourifh fouls ; and thefe are the beautiful, the wife, and the good. For with 
thefe, according to Plato, the winged nature of the foul is nourifhed, but is cor¬ 
rupted, and perifhes through things of a contrary nature. Thefe things, however, 
fob (if! there in an exempt manner, and through union and fiicnce. But the fuper- 
cckftia! place is faid to nourifh through intelligence and energy, and to fill the blefTed 
choir of fouls with intelligible light, and the prolific rivers of life. 

But after the fupcrcclcfiial [face, and Ilcaven itfclf, the fnbcclcftial arch isfitoated, 
which, as is evident to every one, is placed under, and not in the Heavens: for it is 
not called by Plato a celejtia /, but a fubceleJUal arch. And that it is likevvife proxi- 
mately filuated under the cclefiial revolution, is evident from what is faid con¬ 
cerning it. But if it is rcqnifite that the fubceletlial arch, thus fubfifting, fhould be 
efiablifhed as the fame with the fummit of intellectuals, and not as the fame with the 
extremity of the intelligible and intellectual Gods, it will be nccefliiry to contemplate 
what remains. For the intellectual fummit feparates ilfelf from the celeftial king¬ 
dom : but the extremity of the intelligible and intellectual Gods is conjoined, and 
every way furrounded with this kingdom. And this fummit eftablifhes the whole of 
intellect and intellectual multitude, and (as Socrates fays) the blefled tranfitions of the 
Gods. But the extremity bounds alone the celeftial ferics, and fupplies to the Gods 
an afrent to I leaven. For when the Gods afeend to the banquet, and delicious food, 
and to the plenitude of intelligible good, then they proceed on high to the fubceleftial 
arch, and through this to the celeftial revolution. Hence, if you aflert that the fub- 
celcftial arch perfects the Gods, and converts them to the whole of heaven, and to 
the fupcrccleftial place, you will not wander from the conceptions of Plato. For the 
Gods are nourifhed with the intelligible, with the meadow, and the divine forms which 
the fupcreclcftial place contains. But they are replenifhed with this aliment through 
the fubceleftial arch : for through this they participate of the celeftial revolution. 
They revolve, therefore, through the fubceleftial arch; but they receive a vigorous 
intelligence from the celeftial order, and they arc replenifhed with intelligible 
goods from the fupcrcclcfiial place. It is evident, therefore, that the fupercclcftial 
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place is allotted an intelligible fummit; but the ccleflial revolution obtains a middle 
extent, and the fubccleflial arch poflelfcs an intelligible extremity. For all things 
are contained in this. And intelleCl indeed is endued with a convertive power; but 
the intelligible is the object of defirc. And divine intelligence fills up the middle; 
perfecting indeed the converftons of divine natures, and conjoining them with fuch as 
are firfl; but rendering the defircsof intclligibles apparent, and replenifhing fecondary 
natures with preceding goods. And thus I think we have Efficiently treated con¬ 
cerning the order of thefe three. 

Perhaps, however, fome one may inquire, why we characterize according to this 
medium the whole progreffion of the intelligible, and at the fame time intellectual 
Gods ; and why of the extremes we call one fupcrceleftial, but the other fubceleftial, 
from its habitude to the middle; demonftrating of the one exempt tranfcendency, 
but of the other a proximate and conjoined hypobafis (i. e. fubjcCt balls, or founda- 
lion). To this then we fhall briefly anfwer, that this whole genus of the intelligible 
and intellectual Gods is conncClive of both thefe extremes, to fome things indeed 
being the caufe of converfion, but to others of an unfolding into light, and a pre- 
fence extended to fccondary natures. As, therefore, we call all the intelligible Gods 
paternal and unical, characterizing them from the fummit, and afl'ert that they are the 
boundaries of wholes, the fabricators of eflence, the caufes of perpetuity, and the 
authors of the production of form ; in the fame manner we evince that thefe middle 
Gods, from the medium which they contain, arc the leaders of the bonds of wholes. 
For this whole middle order is vi.ific, conncClive, and perfeCtivc. But its fummit 
indeed unfolds the improflions of intclligibles, and their ineffable union. But its ter¬ 
mination converts the intellectual Gods, and conjoins them with intclligibles. And 
its middle leads this order as to a centre, and eftablifhes the total genera of the Gods. 
For, through a tendency to the middle, we attribute alfo to the extremes a habitude of 
tranfcendency and l'nbjcCliun ; denominating the one above, and the other beneath the 
middle. 

Let us now confidcr what the negations are by which Plato celebrates this middle 
order of Gods. Thebe facred genera, therefore, the conncClive, the perfeCtivc, and 
the paternal, of thofc divine natures which arc properly called intcllcClual, arc proxi- 
nalcly cftublilhed after the intelligible fiimmit of all intellectuals. For this fummit, 
7 being 
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being exempt from theft, alfo tranfeends ail the intellectual Gods. For what every 
genus of Gods is to the one, that the three orders pofierior to, are to this fummit. 
Plato, therefore, denominates the eeleflial order, which connects wholes, and illu¬ 
minates them with intelligible light, colour j bccaufc this apparent beauty of the 
heavens is refplcndcnt with all-various colours and light. Hence he calls that 
Heaven intellectual colour and light. For the light proceeding from the good is in 
the order fuperior to this unknown and occult, abiding in the adyta of the Gods; 
but it is unfolded in this order, and from the unapparent becomes apparent. And on 
this account it is aflimilated to colour, the offspring of light. Further ftill: if Heaven 
is fight looking to things on high, according to the definition of Socrates in the 
Cratylus, the intelligible of it is very properly called colour, which is conjoined with 
fight. 

The caufe, therefore, of the intefligibles in Heaven is without colour, and is exempt 
from them. For fenfible colour is the offspring of the folar light. But the fub- 
celefti.il arch, which proximately fubfifts after the eeleflial order, is called by Plato 
figure: for the arch itfclf is the name of a figure. And, in fhort, in this order Par¬ 
menides alfo places intellectual figure; but firft attributes contact to the fummit of 
intellectuals, as is evident from the conclufions of the Parmenides. For, in the firft 
hypothefis, taking eeetvg figure from the one, he ufes this as a medium, that the one does 
not touch itfclf. Cent ait, therefore, here firft fub lifts, and is here according 1 o caufe. 
For of fuch things as the demiurgus is proximately the caufe, of thele the father 
prior to him is paradigmatically the caufe. Hence contact here is the paradigm of 
the liberated Gods. Thele three orders, therefore, are fucceffive, viz. colour, figure T 
and contail. And of thele the fiiperceleftial place is efientially exempt. Hence it is 
without colour, without figure, and without contact. 

In the next place, let us confidcr the triad which is celebrated by Socrates as pre- 
fubfifting in the fupercclc ftiai place, viz. the flam of truth , the meadow, and the ali¬ 
ment of the Gods. The plain of tn . b, therefore, is intellectually expanded to intel¬ 
ligible fight, and is illuminated with the fplendours which thence proceed. But the 
meadow is the prolific power of life, and of all-various reafons, and is the eomprehenfion 
jf the primary caufes of life, and the caufe of the variety and the procreation of forms. 
For meadows in this fenfible region are fertile with forms and productive powers, and 

contain. 
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contain water, which is a fymbol of vivific energy. But the nourithing caufe of the 
Gods is a certain intelligible union, comprehending in itfclf the whole perfeflion of the 
Gods, and filling them with vigour and power, that they may provide for fecondary 
natures, and poflefs an immutable intelligence of fuch as arc fir ft. The Gods, how¬ 
ever, participate of thefe uniformly on high, but with (operation in their progreffions. 
Of the aliment, alfo, one kind is called by Plato ambrofia, and the'other nedtar. Here, 
too, we may obferve, that the charioteer who is nourifhed with intelligiblcs partici¬ 
pates of the perfedtion illuminated from the Gods unically, but the horfes divifibly ; 
firfl of ambrofia, and afterwards of nedlar. For it is neccfliiry that they fhould re¬ 
main firmly and immovably in more excellent natures, from ambrofia; but that they 
fhould immutably provide for fecondary natures, through nedlar; fincc they (ay that 
ambrofia is a folid, but nectar a liquid nutriment. Hence, the nutriment of nedlar 
fignifics that in providence which is unreflraincd, indifloluble, and which proceeds to 
all things with pcrfedl purity. But the nutriment of ambrofia fignifics that which is 
permanent, and which is firmly efiablifhed in more excellent natures. But from both 
it is implied, that the Gods are permanent, and at the fame time proceed^ to all things; 
and that neither their undeviating energy, and which is unconverted to fubordinate na¬ 
tures, is unpro!ific, nor their prolific power and progretfion, without (lability: but, being 
permanent, they proceed, and, being rfiablifhcd in prior natures, provide for things 
fccondary vyith confummate purity. 


THE END OF THE THIRD VOLUME- 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

THE THEHLTETUS. 


JL HE following very learned and admirable dialogue is on a fubjedt which, 
to a rational being, is obvioufly of the utmoft importance. For what can be 
more important to fuch a being than an accurate knowledge of things human 
and divine, practical and theoretic ? And as fuch a knowledge cannot be 
obtained without fcience, the inquiry what fcience is, muft confequently rank 
among thofe inveftigations that are the mod ufeful and neceffary to man. 

As this dialogue is wholly of the maieutic kind, Socrates, with admirable 
{kill, aids the part of a midwife towards Theastetus, one of the principal 
perfons of the dialogue, in leading forth his conceptions concerning fcience 
into light. For this pu. pofe, he, in the firft place, afks him what fcience is ? 
and Theaetetus replies, that fcience is geometry and arithmetic, together 
with other difciplines of this kind, and the feveral arts. This anfwer is how¬ 
ever rejedled by Socrates, as by no means according with the queftion; be- 
caufe, when aiked what fcience is, he replies by enumerating how many fci- 
ences there are, and on what fubjedls they are employed. In the next place, 
Socrates introduces the definition of Protagoras, that fcience is fenfe. For 
Protagoras afferted, that man is the meafure of all things, and that every 
thing was to every man fuch as it appeared to him. This dodtrine was, 
indeed, founded in the philofophy of Heraclitus, of which the principal 
dogma was this, that nothing is permanent, but that all things are in a con¬ 
tinual flux. Socrates, however, confutes this opinion, becaufe, if it were 
admitted, the perceptions of the intoxicated and infane, of thofe who dream, 
and of thofe whofe ionics are vitiated by difeafe, would be true, becauie they 
appear to be fo, though at the fame time they are evidently fall'e. From this 

B 3 hypotheiis 
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hypothecs alfo, all man would be fimilarly wife, the opinions of the mofl illi¬ 
terate in geometry would be as true as any geometrical theorems; and in 
the adions of human life the means of accomplifhing any end would be in¬ 
different, and confequently all deliberation and confutation would be 
vain 1 . 

In order to demonftrate that fcience is not fenfc, Socrates, in the firft 
place, obtains this from Thestetus, that fenfe arifes from the foul perceiving 
corporeal things externally fituated, through feveral organs of the body. And 
fecondly, that one fenfe, or organical perception, cannot take cognizance 
of the objed of another ; as fight cannot fee founds, nor the hearing hear.light 
and colours. Hence he infers, that when we compare the objeds of feveral 
fenfes together, and confider certain things which are common to them all, 
this cannot be fenfe, or organical perception, bccaufe one fenfe cannot con¬ 
fider the objed of another. And if there is any thing common to both, it 
cannot perceive it by either organ. Thus, for inftance, when we confider 
found and colour together, and attribute feveral things to them in common, 
as, in the firft place, effence, and in the next plaoe, famenefs in each with 
itfelf, and difference from the other; when we alfo confider that both of 
them are two, and each of them one, by what fenfe or organ does the foul 
perceive all thefe things which are common both to found and colour? It 
cannot be by the fenfes of fight or hearing, becaufe thefe. cannot confider 
each other’s objeds ; nor can any other corporeal organ be found by which 
the foul may paffively perceive all thefe, and confider the objeds of both 
thofe fenfes of fight and hearing. Hence, Theretetus is made to confefs that 
the foul does not organically perceive thefe things by any fenfe, Jaut by itfelf 
alone without any corporeal organ. 

Theastetus, therefore, being convinced that fcience is not fenfe, in the 
next place defines it to be true opinion. This, however, is confuted by So¬ 
crates, becaufe rhetoric alfo produces true opinion when its affertions are 
true, but yet cannot produce fcience. For there never can be any fcience of 

1 This abftird opinion is very fubtilely oppofed by Sextus Empiricus. If, fays he, every imagi¬ 
nation be true, then the imagination that not every imagination is true will alfo be true, and fo 
the afiertion that every imagination is true will be falfe. Ei natra tpavracrix term aXrSrif, xai to 
oraaav (pavracnav uvai xatet f>aiTa<nav upurra/twov ccrrai aXn&j* km outu to vavav Qarrxtriav t.ytw 

atofo ytvnatrai ^ivdo{. 

things 
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things which are perpetually in motion, and which fubfift differently at dif¬ 
ferent times. Such, however, are human affairs with which orators are con- 
verla'nt, efpeciailv when they induce their hearers to believe that of which 
they are themfelves doubtful. After this, Theaitetus adds the definition of 
Leucippus and Theodorus the Cyrena:an, that fcience is true opinion in con- 
juh&ion with reafon ; and hence, that things which poffefs reafon can be 
known, but by no means thofe which are deprived of it. This, however, is 
alfo confuted by Socrates, who Ihows, that whether reafon (logos) fignifies 
external fpcech, or a proceffion through the elements of.a thing, or definition, 
licence cannot be true opinion in conjunction with reafon. 

Though Socrates, therefore, confutes all thefe definitions of foience, as 
being erroneous, yet he does not inform us what fcience is; for this would 
have been contrary to the character of the dialogue, which, as we have al¬ 
ready obferved, is entirely maieutic, and confequently can do no more than 
prefect us with the conceptions of Thea2tetus fairly unfolded into light. 
As all thefe conceptions, therefore, are found to be falle, we mult fearch 
elfewhere for an accurate definition of fcience. 

What then lhall we fay fcience is, according to Plato? We reply, that 
confidered according to its firlt fubfiltencc, w'hich is in intelleit, it is the 
eternal and uniform intelligence of eternal entities ; but in partial fouls, fuch as 
ours, it is a dianoiticperception of eternal beings ; and is, confequently, a per¬ 
ception neither eternal nor uniform, becaufe it is tranfitive, and accompanied 
with the intervention of oblivion. 


THE 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


EUCUD 

TERPSIO, 


SOCRATES, 
THEODORUS, 
And THEATETUS *. 


Are you juft now come, O Terpfio, or is it fome time fiuce you came 
from the country ? 

Ter. I have left the country for a confiderable time, and have been 
feeking for you about the forum, and wondered that I could not find you. 

Euc. I was not in the city. 

Ter. Where then was you ? 

Euc. As I was going down to the port, I met with Theaetetus, who was 
carried along from the camp at Corinth to Athens. • 

Ter. Was he alive or dead ? 

Euc. He was living, but could hardly be faid to be fo: for he was in 
a very dangerous condition, through certain wounds: and, what is worfe, 
he was afflifted with a difeafe while in the camp. 

Ter. Was it a dyfentery? 

Euc. It was. 


1 This Euclid was a celebrated philofopher and logician of Megara. The Athenians having pro¬ 
hibited the Megarians from entering their city on pain of death, this philofopher difguifed him- 
fclf in woman’s clothes that he might attend the Ic&uresof Socrates. After the death of Socrates, 
Plato and other philofophers went to Euclid at Megara to (belter thcmfelvcs from the tyrants who 
governed Athens. 

2 This Thesetetus is mentioned by Proclus on Euclid (lib. ii. p. 19 ), where he gives a fhort 
hiftory of geometry prior to Euclid, and is ranked by him among thofe contemporary with Plato, 
by whom geometrical theorems were increafed, and rendered more fcientific. 

6 Ter. 
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Ter. What a man do you fpeak of as in a dangerous condition ! 

Euc. A worthy and good man, O Terpfio : for I juft now heard certain 
perfons paying him very great encomiums for his military conduit. 

Ter. Nor is this wonderful: but it would be much more wonderful if 
this had not been the cafe. But why was he not carried to Megara? 

Euc. He haftened home ; for I both entreated and advifed him to do fo : 
but it was againft his will. And befides this, attending him in his journey, 
when I again left him, I recollected, and was filled with admiration of 
Socrates, who often fpoke in a prophetic manner about other things, and 
likewife about this. For a little before his death, if I am not miflaken, 
meeting with Theaetetus, who was then a young man, and difcourfing with 
him, he very much admired his difpofition. Befides this, when I came 
to Athens, he related to^me his difcourfes with Theaetetus, which very 
much deferve to be heard; and obferved, that he would necelfarily be 
renowned, if he lived to be a man. And it appears indeed that he fpoke 
the truth. 

Ter. But can you relate what thofe difcourfes were ? 

Euc. Not verbally, by Jupiter : but as foon as I returned home, I committed 
the fubftance of them to writing, and afterwards at my leifure wrote nearly 
the whole of them, through the alfiftance of memory. As often too as I 
came to Athens, I afked Socrates about fuch particulars as I could not 
remember, and, on my return hither, made fuch emendations as were 
neceffary; fo that I have nearly written the whole difcourfe. 

Ter. True. For I have heard you affert the fame thing before: and in 
confequence of always defiring to urge you to relate this dilcourfe I am 
come hither. But what fhould hinder this from taking place at prefect ? 
For I am perfectly in need of reft, as coming from the country. 

Euc. I likewife accompanied Theaetetus as far as Erineus; fo that reft 
will not be unpleafiint to me. Let us go, therefore, and while we reft a 
boy lhall read to us. 

Ter. You fpeak well. 

Euc. This then is the book, O Terpfio. But it was not compofed by 
me, as if Socrates related it to me, as in reality he did, but as if he was 
difcourfing with the perfons with whom he faid he difeourfed. But he 
laid that thefe were,, the geometrician Theodorus, and Theaetetus. That 

we 
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we may not, therefore, in the courfe of the writing, be troubled with the 
' frequent repetition of I lay, and He faid, He affented, or He denied, I have 
introduced Socrates himfelf difcourling with them. 

Ter. And this is not at all improper, O Euclid. 

Euc. Here, boy, then, take the book and read. 

Soc. If, O Theodorus, I was more attentive to thole in Cyrene than to 
any others, I Ihould inquire of you rcfpe&ing them, if any young men theie 
applied themfelves to geometry, or any other philofophic lludy. But now, 
as I love thole lefs than thefe, I am more delirous to know which of our 
young men are likely to become worthy characters. For fuch as thefe I 
explore myfelf as far as I am able, and inquire after them of others, with 
whom ,1 fee young men aflbeiating. But you have by no means a few 
followers: and this very juftly. For you deferve to be followed, both for 
other things, and for the fake of geometry. If, therefore, you have met 
with any young man who deferves to be mentioned, it would give me plea- 
fure to hear fome particulars refpeCting him. 

Theo. Indeed, Socrates, it is in every refpeCt lit both that I Ihould relate, 
and that you Ihould hear, what a youth I have met met with from among 
your citizens. And if he were beautiful, I Ihould be very much afraid to 
mention him, left I Ihould appear to be enamoured with him. But, now, 
(do not be indignant with me,) he is not handfome. For he refembles you, 
having a flat nofe, and prominent eyes: but he has thefe in a lels degree 
than you. You fee I fpeak freely to you. Know then, that I have never 
yet met with any young man (though I have aflociated with many) who 
naturally poflefles a good difpolition in fuch a wonderful degree. For it 
is difficult to find one who is docile, remarkably mild, and who befides this 
may compare with any one for fortitude. Indeed, I do not think there ever 
were any, nor do I fee any with thefe qualifications. For fome are acute 
indeed, as this one, fagacious, and of a good memory ; but they are for the 
moft part prone to anger, and are hurried along precipitately like Ihips 
without their ballaft, and are rather naturally furious than brave. And again, 
thofe whofe manners are more fedate are in a certain refpeCt lluggifh and 
full of oblivion, when they apply themfelves to difciplines. But the young 
man I am fpeaking of applies himfelf to difciplines and inveftigations in fo 
ealy, blamelefs, and ready a manner, that it may be compared to the lileiu 
9 flux 
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flux of oil; fo that it is wonderful that fuch a great genius fhould accomplifh 
thefe things in fuch a manner. 

Soc- You announce well. But of which of our citizens is he the fon ? 

Theo. I have heard the name, but I do not remember it. But he is in 
the middle of thofe who are now approaching to us. For both he, and thefe 
who are his companions, were juft now anointed beyond the ftadium ; but 
now they appear to me, in confequence of having been anointed, tp come 
hither. Confider, however, if you know him. 

Soc. I do know him. He is the fon of Euphronius the Sunienfian, who 
was entirely fuch a man as you have juft related the fon to be ; and who, be- 
fides being a worthy character, left behind him a very large eftate. 

Theo. His name, O Socrates, is Theaetetus. But certain of his guardians 
appear to me to have diffipated his eftate. However, notwithftanding this, 
he is wonderfully liberal with refpeft to money, Socrates. 

Soc. You fpeak of a generous man : Order him to come to me, and fit 
with us. 

Theo. I will.—Theaetetus, come hither to Socrates. 

Soc. By all means come, Theaetetus, that I may behold myfelf, and lee 
what fort of a face I have. For Theodorus fays it refembles yours. But if 
we had each of us a lyre, and he thould fay that they were fimilarly harmo¬ 
nized, ought we immediately to believe him, or fhould we confider whether 
he fays this as being a muficiati ? 

The*. We fhould confider this. 

Soc. On finding, therefore, this to be the cafe, fhould we not be perfuaded 
by him ? but, if he was ignorant of mufic, fhould we not difbelieve him ? 

The*. True. 

Soc. Now, therefore, I think, if we are at all careful refpefting the fimili- 
tude of our faces, that we fhould confider if he fpeaks as being a painter, or 
not. 

TiiEiE. So it appears to me. 

Soc. Is, therefore, Theodorus a painter? 

The*. Not that I know of. 


Soc. Nor is he a geometrician ? 
The*. He is perfe&ly fo, Socrates. 
VOL. IV. 


Soc. 
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Soc. Is he alfo {killed in aftronomy, logiftic, mufic, and fuch other difci- 
plines as follow thefe ? 

The.®. He appears to be fo to me. 

Soc. If, therefore, he fays that we refemble each other in a certain part' 
of our body, at the fame time praifing or blaming this refemblance, it is not 
altogether worth while to pay much attention to him. 

Theje, Entirely fo, Socrates. 

Soc. Take notice, therefore, O friend Theretetus, it is your bufmefs to 
evince, and mine to coufider. For know, that Theodorus having praifed in 
my hearing many {{rangers and citizens, has not praifed any one of them fo 
much as juft now he did you. 

The.*. It is well, Socrates; but confider whether he did not fpeak jo- 
cofely. 

Soc. It is not ufual for Theoclorus to do fo. But do not rejedl what ia 
granted, in confequence of believing that he fpoke this in jeft, left he fhould. 
be compelled to bear witnefs. For no one can objedt to what he faid. Pec- 
fift, therefore, confidently in what is granted. 

The.®. It.is proper, indeed, to do fo, if it feems fit to you. 

Soc. Tell me, then,—Do you learn any geometry of Theodorus ? 

Theje, I do. 

Soc. Do you, likewife, learn things pertaining to aftronomy, harmony* 
and computation ? 

Theje. I endeavour to do fo. 

Soc. For I alfo, O boy, both from this man, and from others who appear 
to me to underftand any thing of thefe particulars, endeavour to learn tbemj 
but, at the fame time, I am but moderately {killed in them. There is, how¬ 
ever, a certain trifling thing of which I am in doubt, and which I wifh to. 
confider along with you, and thefe that are prefent. Tell me, therefore* 
whether to learn is not to become wifer in that which any one learns l 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But I think that the wife are wife by wiftlom. 

Theje. Certainly. 

Soc. But does this in anv refpedl differ from fcience ? 

Theje. What I 

Soc; 
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Soc. Wifilom. Or are not thofe who have a fcientific knowledge of any 
thing, alfo v/ifc in this thing ? 

Thi;.®. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Is, therefore, fcience the fame as wifdom ? 

The.®. Yes. 

Soc. This, therefore, is that which I doubt; and I am not able fufficiently 
to determine by myfclf what fcience is. Have we then any thing to lay to 
this? What do you fay it is? And which of us can firft give this informa¬ 
tion ? But he who errs, and is perpetually dete<3ed in an error, fhall fit as 
an afs, as the boys fay when they play at ball. But he who fhall be found to 
fpeak without error (hall be our king, and fhall order whatever he wifhes us 
to anlwer. Why are you Client ? Have I, O Theodorus, behaved in a ruflic 
manner, through my love of converfation, and through my defire to make 
you difcourfe and become friends with each other ? 

Tiieo. A thing of this kind, O Socrates, is by no means ruftic. But order 
Come one of thefe young men to anfwer you. For I am unaccuftomed to this 
mode of difcourfe ; and my age does not permit me to become accuftomed to 
it now. But a thing of this kind is adapted to thefe young men, and they 
will be greatly improved by it. For, in reality, youth is adapted to every 
kind of improvement. But, as you began with, do not difmifs Thcastetus, 
but interrogate him. 

Soc. Do you hear, Theaetetus, what Theodorus fays ? whom I am of opi¬ 
nion you will not difobey. For you would neither be willing to do fo, nor 
is it lawful for a young man to be unperfuaded by a wife man, when he 
commands in things of this kind. Tell me, therefore, in a proper and inge¬ 
nuous manner, what fcience appears to you to be ? 

TiiEiE. It is fit to comply, Socrates, (nice you command me. And if I 
in any refpedt err, do you correct me. 

Soc. We fhall by all means do fo, if we are able. 

The®. It appears to me, then, that fciences are fuch things as any one 
may learn of Theodorus, fuch as geometry, and the other particulars which 
you juft now enumerated. And befides thefe, the (hoemaker’s art, and the 
arts of other workmen ; and that all and each of thefe are no other than fei- 
cnce. 

Soc. Geueroufly and munificently, O friend, when alked by me concern- 

c 2 ing 
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ing one thing, have you given many, and things various, inftead of that 
'which is Ample. 

The^e. How fo ? Why do you fay this, Socrates? 

Soc. Perhaps what I fay is nothing: but I will tell you what I think. 
When you fpeak of the fhoemaker’s art, do you fpeak of any thing elfe than 
the fcience of making fhoes ? 

The. 2E. Of nothing elfe. 

Soc. But what when you fpeak of the carpenter’s art ? Do you fpeak of 
any thing elfe than the fcience of operations in wood ? 

The.®. Of nothing elfe than this. 

Soc. In both therefore you define that of which each is the fcience. 

Theje. I do. 

Soc. But that which we alked, O Theaitetus, was not this, of what thing* 
there is fcience, nor how many fciences there are; for we did not inquire, 
wifhing to enumerate them, but in order to know what fcience itfelf is. Or 
do I fay nothing ? *■ 

Them. You fpeak with perfed reditude. 

Soc. But confider alfo this. If any one fhould interrogate us refpeding 
any vile and obvious thing, as, for inftance, clay, what it is, if we fhould 
anfwer him, that clay is that from which pans, puppets and tiles are made, 
or certain other artificial fubftances, fhould we not be ridiculous ? 

Theje. Perhaps fo. 

Soc. In the firft place, indeed, what can we think he who afks this quef- 
tion can underftand from our anfwer, when we fay that clay is that from 
which pans, puppets and tiles, or certain other artificial fubftances are made ? 
Or do you think that any one can underftand the name of a thing, when he 
does not know what that thing is ? 

Them. By no means. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, will he underftand the fcience of fhoes who does 
not know what fcience is. 

ThEjE. Certainly not. 

Soc. Nor, again, will he underftand the currier’s art, nor any other art, 
who is ignorant of fcience. 

The/e. It is fo. 

Soc. The anfwer, therefore, is ridiculous, when any one, being afked what 

fcience 
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fcience is, gives for an anfwer the name of any ait. For he anfwers, that 
there is a fcience of a certain tiling, when this is not what he was alked. 

Them. It feems fo. 

Soc. And, in the next place, when he might have given a fhort and Ample 
anfwer, he wanders immenlely. As in the queftion concerning clay, a fhort 
and Ample anfwer might have been given, that clay is earth mingled with 
moifture. At the fame time, difmiffing the conAderation of that which is 
compofed of clay. 

The.®. Now, indeed, Socrates, it thus appears tome to be eafy. For you 
feem to afk that which lately came into my mind as I was difcourAng with 
your namefake here, Socrates. 

Soc. What was that, Theretetus ? 

Theje. Theodorus here has written a treatife on powers, concerning mag¬ 
nitudes of three and Ave feet, evincing that they are not commenfurable in 
length 1 to a magnitude of one foot: and thus proceeding through every 
number as far as to a magnitude of feventeen feet, in this he flops his invef. 
tigation. A thing of this kind, therefore, occurred to me, Ance there appear 
to be an infinite multitude of powers, we fliould endeavour to comprehend 
them in one thing, by which we may denominate all thefe powers. 

Soc. Is a thing of this kind difeovered ? 

Theje. It appears fo to me. But do you alfo conAder. 

Soc. Speak then. 

Theje. We give to the whole of number a twofold diviAon: one, that 
which may become equally equal, and which we affimilate among figures to 
a fquare, calling it quadrangular and equilateral. 

Soc. And very properly. 

The®. But that number which fubfifls between this 1 , fuch as three and 
Ave, and every number which is incapable of becoming evenly even, but 
which is either more lefs, or lefs more, and always contains a greater and a 
Idler Adc, we affimilate to an oblong Agure, and call it an oblong number. 

' Magnitudes commenfurable in length are fuch as have the proportion to each other of number 
to number. As the fquare roots, therefore, of 3 and 3 feet cannot be obtained, thofe roots are 
incommenfurable in length with the fquare root of one foot. 

* Equally equal, or fquare numbers, are fuch as 4, 9, 16, 23, & c. and the numbers which fub- 
fift between thefe, and which Plato calls oblong, are 3, 3, 6 , 7, 8, io, 11, 12, &c. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Moft excellent. But what follows? 

The*. Such lines as fquare an equilateral and plane number, we define to 
be length; but fuch as fquare an oblong number, powers; as not being com- 
menfurate 1 to them in length, but to planes, which are capable of being corn- 
men furable. And about l'olids there is another thing of this kind. 

Soc. Bell: of men, O boys : fo that Theodorus cannot, as it appears to 
me, be accufed of giving a falle account. 

The.®. But, indeed, Socrates, I am not able to anfwer you concerning 
fcience as I am concerning length and power; though you appear to me to 
inquire after a thing of this kind. So that again Theodorus appears to be 
falle. 

Soc. But what ? If, praifing you for running, he Ihould lay that he never 
met with any youth who ran fo fwift, and afterwards you Ihould be van- 
quilhed in running by fome adult who is a very rapid runner, do you think 
he would have lefs truly praifed you ? 

The*. I do not. 

Soc. But with refpeft to fcience, (as I juft now laid,) do you .think it is a 
trifling thing to find out what it is, and not in every rel'peet arduous ? 

The*. By Jupiter, I think it is arduous in the extreme. 

Soc. Confide, therefore, in yourfelf, and think what Theodorus feid. 
Endeavour, too, by all poffible means to obtain a reafon both of other things, 
and likewife of fcience, fo as to know what it is. 

The*. It appears we Ihould do fo, O Socrates, for the fake of alacrity. 

Soc. Come then : for you explained juft now in a beautiful manner. En¬ 
deavour, imitating your anfwer refpeding powers, that juft as you compre¬ 
hended thefe, which are many, in one fpecies, fo you may comprehend many 
fciences in one reafon or definition. ' 

The*. But know, O Socrates, that I have often endeavoured to accom- 
plifh this, on hearing the queftions which are difcufled by you. But I can 
neither perfuade myfelf that I can fey any thing lufficicnt on this occafion, 
nor that I can hear any one difcourfiing as you advife ; nor yet am I able to 
deiift from inveftigation. 

* That is to fay, the (ides or roots of oblong numbers, fuch as the above, are incommenfurable 
in length, or are furds. 

Soc, 
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Soc. You are tormented with the pangs of labour, friend Theretctus, not. 
becaufe you are empty, but becaufe you are full. 

The*. I do not know, Socrates : but I tell you what I fuffer. 

Soc. O ridiculous youth, have you not heard that I am the fon of the ge¬ 
nerous, and at the fame time fevere, midwife Phamarete ? 

The*. I have heard this. 

Soc. And have you alfoheard that 1 lludy the lame art? 

The*., By no means. 

Soc. Know, however, that it is fo : but do not betray me to others. For 
they are ignorant, my friend, that I pofTefs this art; and in confequence of 
being ignorant of this, they do not affert this refpe&ing me, but they, fay that 
I am a moll abfurd man, and that I caufe men to doubt. Or have you not 
heard this ? 

Tiif.*. I have. 

Soc. Shall I tell you the reafon of this ? 

The*. By all means. 

Soc. Conceive every thing pertaining to midwives, and you will eafily un- 
derltand what I mean. For you know, that none of them deliver others, 
while they yet conceive and bring forth themfelves, but when they are no 
longer capable of conceiving, 

The.se. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But they fay that Diana is the caufe of this ; who being herfelf a 
virgin takes care of births. She does not, therefore, permit thole that arc 
barren to be midwives, becaufe human nature is too imbecil to undertake 
an art in which it is unexperienced : but lhe orders thole to exercile this pro- 
feflion, who from their age are incapable of bearing children ; by this honour¬ 
ing the fimilitude of hcrlelf. 

The*. It is likely. 

Soc. And is not this alfo probable and necelTary, that thofe who are preg¬ 
nant, or not, lhould be more known by mid wives than by others r. 

The*. Entirely lo. 

Soc. Midwives, likewife, by medicaments and enchantments, are able to. 
excite and alleviate the pangs of parturition, to deliver thofe that bring forth, 
with difficulty,, and procure a mifearriage when the child appears to be 
abortive. 


6 
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The,*. It is fo. 

Soc. Have you not alfo heard this concerning them, that they are moft 
fkilful bride-maids, as being perfe&ly wife, with refpeft to knowing what 
kind of man and woman ought to be united together, in order to produce 
the moft excellent children ? 

The.*. I did not altogether know this. 

Soc. But you know that they glory in this more than in cutting the navel. 
For do you think it belongs to the fame, or to a different art, to take care 
of and colledt the fruits of the earth, and again, to know in what ground 
any plant or feed ought to be lown ? 

They*. To the fame art. 

Soc. But in women, my friend, do you think the art pertaining to the 
care of offspring differs from that of colledling them ? 

The*. It is not likely that it does. 

Soc. It is not. But through the unjuft and abfurd conjun&ion of man 
and woman, which is called bawdry, midwives as being chafte avoid adding 
in the capacity of bride-maids, fearing left by this mean they ffiould be 
branded with the appellation of bawds, fince it alone belongs to legitimate 
midwives to act as bride-maids with redlitude. 

T h eje. It appears fo. 

Soc. Such then is the office of midwives; but it is lefs arduous than the 
part w hich I have to a£t. For it does not happen to women, that they 
fometimes bring forth images, and fometimes realities. But this is a thing 
not ealy to difcriminate. For, if it did happen, to diftinguiffi what was true 
from what was falfe would be to midwives the greateft and the moft beau¬ 
tiful of all works. Or do you not think it would ? 

The*. 1 do. 

Soc. But to my art other things belong which pertain to delivery ; but it 
differs in this, that it delivers men and not women, and that it confiders 
their fouls as parturient, and not their bodies. But this is the greateft 
thing in our art, that it is able to explore in every poffible way, whether 
the diancetic part of a young man brings forth an image, and that which is 
falfe, or fomething prolific and true. For that which happens to midwives 
happens alfo to me : for I am barren of wifdom. And that for which I am 
reproached by many, that I interrogate others, but that I do not give an 

aufwer 
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anfwer to any thing, is truly objected to me, owing to my pofiefiing nothing 
of wifdom. But the caufe of this is as follows : Divinity compels me to aCt 
as a midwife, but forbids me to generate. I am not, therefore, myfelf in 
any refpeCt wife ; nor is there any invention of mine of fuch a kind as to 
be the offspring of my foul. But of thofe who converfe with me, fome at 
firfl appear to be entirely void of difcipline, but all to whom Divinity is pro¬ 
pitious, during the courfe of the converfation, make a wonderful proficiency, 
as is evident both to themfelves and others. This likewife is clear, that 
they do not learn any thing from me, but that they poffefs and difcover 
many beautiful things in themfelves: Divinity indeed, and I being the caufe 
of the midwife’s office. But this is evident from hence : Many, in confe- 
quence of not knowing this, but believing themfelves to be the caufe, and 
defpifing me, perhaps through the perfuafions of others, have left me fooner 
than was proper; and after they have left me through affociating with 
depraved characters, have become as to what remains abortive. Likewife, 
through badly nourifhing what they have brought forth through my afliftance 
they have deftroyed it, in confequence of preferring things falfe and images 
to that which is true. Laftly, they have appeared both to themfelves and 
others to be unlearned. One of thefe was Ariffides the fon of Lyfimachus, 
and many others; who when they again came to me, in confequence of 
wanting my converfation, and being affeCted in a wonderful manner, fome 
of them my daemoniacal power reftrained me from converfing with, but 
with others he permitted me to converfe, who at length made a confiderable 
proficiency. For thofe that afTociate with me fuffer this in common with 
the parturient; they are tormented, and filled with doubt and anxiety, and 
this in a far greater degree than the parturient. This torment my art is 
able both to excite and appeafe. And fuch is the manner in which they are 
affeCted. But fometimes, O Theretetus, I very benignantly unite in marriage 
with others thofe who do not appear to me to be pregnant, as I know that 
they do not require my afliftance; and (as I may fay in conjunction with 
Divinity) I very fufficiently conjecture with whom it will be advantageous 
to them to be united. And many of thefe indeed 1 have delivered to 
Prodieus, and many others to wife and divine men. For the fake of this, 
G moll excellent youth, I have been thus prolix in relating thefe things to 
you. For I fufpeCl, as you alfo think, that you are tormented in confe- 
VQii. tv. d quence 
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quence of being pregnant with fomething internally. Commit yourfelf 
therefore to me as being the fon of a midwife, and as being myfelf fkilled 
in what pertains to parturition. Endeavour, too, cheerfully to anfwer me 
what I fhall alk you, and to the heft of your ability. And if in confequence 
of confidering what you fay, it fhall appear to me that you have conceived 
an image, and not that which is true, do not be angry with me, like women 
who are delivered of their firft child, if I privately remove and throw it 
away. For many, O wonderful young man, are fo affedled towards me, 
that they are attually ready to bite me, when I throw afide any trifle of 
theirs, not thinking that I do this with a benevolent defign; fince they are 
very far from knowing that no divinity is malevolent to men, and that I do 
not perform any thing of this kind through malevolence. But it is by no 
means lawful for me to admit that which is falfe, and deftroy that which is 
true. Again, therefore, from the beginning O Theartetus, endeavour to 
inform me what fcience is; but by no means endeavour to fpeak beyond 
your ability. For if Divinity is willing and afFords you ftrength, you will be 
able. 

Theje. Indeed, Socrates, fince you thu3 urge me, it would be bafe for 
any one not to offer what he has to fay, with the greateft alacrity. It 
appears then to me that he who has a fcientific knowledge of any thing, 
perceives that which he thus knows ; and, as it now feems, fcience is nothing 
elfe than fenfe. 

Sqc. Well and generoufly anfwered, O boy: for it is requifite thus to 
fpeak what appears to be the cafe. But come, let us confider this in com¬ 
mon, w hether this offspring is any thing folid or vaiu. Do you fay that 
fcience is fenfe ? 

The.*. I do. 

Soc. You appear, indeed, to have given no defpicable definition of fcience, 
but that which Protagoras ' has given : though he has faid the fame thing, 
in a fomewhat different manner. For he fays that man is the meafure of 
all things ; of beings fo far as they have a being, and of non-beings fo far 
as they are not. Have you ever read this ? 

1 This fophift was of Abdera in Thrace. He was the difciple of Democritus, and an atheift. 
This his abfurd opinion that fcicuce is fenfe, may however be conGdered as the fountain of experi¬ 
mental philofophy. 
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The®. I have read it often. 

Soc. Does he not, therefore, fpeak thus : fuch as particulars appear to me, 
fuch are they to mej and fuch as they appear to you, fuch are they to you: 
but you and I are men ? 

The®. He does fpeak in this manner, 

Soc. But do you not think it probable that a wife man will not trifle, 
nor fpeak like one delirious ? Let us, therefore, follow him thus: When 
the fame wind blows, is not fometimes one of us ftiff with cold, and another 
not ? And one in a fmall degree, but another extremely cold ? 

The®. This is very much the cafe. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, fhall we fey, that the wind at that time is in 
itfelf cold or not cold r Or fhall we be perfuaded by Protagoras, that to him 
who is ftiff with cold, the wind is cold ; but to him who is not, that it is 
not cold ? 

The.». It appears fo, 

Soc. Docs it, therefore, appear fo to each ? 

The®. Yes. 

Soc. But for a thing to appear, is it the feme as to be perceived 1 

The.®. It is. 

Soc. Phantafy, therefore, and fenfe are the fame in things hot, and every¬ 
thing elfe of this kind. For fuch ..as every one perceives things to be, fuch 
they are and appear to be to every one. 

The®. So it feems. 

Soc. Senfe, therefore, is always of that which has a being, and is with¬ 
out falfehood, as being fcience. 

The®. It appears fo, 

Soc. Whether or no, therefore, by the Graces, was Protagoras a man 
perfc£tly wile; and did he obfcurely fignify this to us who rank among the 
vulgar, but fpeak the truth to his dilciples in fecret ? 

The®. Why, Socrates, do you fay this ? 

Soc. I will tell you, and it is by no means a del'picable affertion. There is 
not any thing which is itfelf eflentially one thing 1 ; nor can you properly 

denominate 

1 This is true only of the fenfiblc world; ncr does Socrates make this aflertion with a view 
to any thing elfe than the flowing and unreal condition of matter and its inherent forms. For 
the fenfiblc world, as I have before obferved in a note on the Orphic hymn to Nature, from its 

D i material 
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denominate any thing, as endued with fome particular quality. But if you 
denominate it as great, it will appear to be {mall; and if heavy, light. And 
all things fubfift in fuch a manner, as if nothing was one thing, or any thing 
particular, or endued with a certain quality. But from their lation, motion, 
and mixture with each other, all things become that which we faid they were, 
and are not rightly denominated by us. For there is not any thing, which at 
any time is, but it is always in generation, or becoming to be. And in this all 
the wife in fucceffion confent, except Parmenides viz. Protagoras, Hera¬ 
clitus, and Empedocles : and of the poets, thofe who rank the higheft in each 
kind of poetry, in comedy, indeed, Epicharmus, and in tragedy, Homer. 
For when this latter calls Ocean 1 and mother Tethys the origin of the Gods, 
he afferts that all things are the progeny of flux and motion. Or does he 
not appear to fay this ? 

Theje. To me hfc does. 

Soc. Who then can contend againfl fuch an army, and which has Homer 
for its leader, without being ridiculous ? 

Thes. It is not ealy, O Socrates. 

Soc. It is not indeed, Theaetetus. Since this may be a fufficient argu¬ 
ment in favour of their aflertion, that motion imparts to things the appear¬ 
ance of being, and of becoming to be ; but reft of non-being, and perifhing. 
For heat and fire, which generate and govern other things, are themfclves 
generated from lation and fridlion. But thefe are motions. Or are not thefe 
the origin of fire ? 

material imperfection, cannot receive the whole of divine infinity at once ; but can only partake 
of it gradually and partially, as it were by drops in a momentary fucceflion. Hence it is in a 
continual ftate of flowing and formation, but never poffefles real being; and is like the image 
of a lofty tree feen in a rapid torrent, which lias the appearance of a tree without the reality ; 
and which feems to endure perpetually the fame, yet is continually renewed by the continual 
renovation of the ftream. 

1 See the Sophifta and Parmenides. 

* Ocean, confidered according to its fird fuhfiflence, as a deity, belongs, according to the 
Grecian theology, to that order of Gods which is called intelleflual, and of which Saturn is 
the fummit. I his deity alfo is called a fontul God, srrvcn#; Srcj, and is faid by Homer to be the 
origin of the Gods, becaufe he gives birth to their proccflioii into the fenfihie univerfe. In fl-.ort he 
is the caufe to all fecondary natures of every kind of motion, whether intelleflual, pfvchical, or 
natural, but Tethys is the caufe of all the feparation of the flrearos proceeding from Ocean, 
conferring on each a proper purity of natural motion. See more concerning thele deities in the 
Notes on the Cratylus. 
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The jr. They are. 

Soc. And befides this, the genus of animals originates from the fame 
things. 

The®. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But what ? Is not the habit of the body corrupted by reft and indo¬ 
lence, but for the moft part preferved by exercife and motion ? 

The*. It is. 

Soc But does not habit in the foul poffefs difciplines through learning 
and meditation, which are motions; and is it not thus preferved and made 
better ? But through reft, which is negligence and a privation of difcipline,. 
it does not learn any thing, or if it does, it forgets it. Is not this the cafe ? 

The.®. Very much fo. 

Soc. Motion, therefore, is good, both with refpeft to foul and body ; but 
reft is the very contrary. 

T he®. It appears fo.. 

Soc. I add further, with rcfpeft to times of ferenity and tranquillity, and 
all fuch asthefe, that reft putrifies and deftroys, but that other things pr*- 
ferve. And befides this, I will bring the affair to a conclufion by forcing 
the golden chain into my fervice. For Homer intended by this to fignify 
nothing elfe than the fun 1 ; becaufe, as long as the fun and its circulation 
are moved, all tilings will be, and will be preferved, both among Gods and 
men. But if this (hould ftand ftill, as if it were bound, all tilings would be 
diffolved, and that which is proverbially faid would take place, viz. all things 
would be upwaids and downwards. 

The.®. But Horner appears to me alfo, O Socrates, to fignify that which 
you fay. 

Soc. In the firft place, therefore, O beft of young men, conceive thus 
refpe&ing the eyes : that which you call a white colour is not any thing 
elfe external to your eyes, nor yet in your eyes ; nor can you affign any place 

* Agreeably to tbis explanation of Homer’s golden chain, Plato, in the fixth book of his Re¬ 
public, calls the light of the fun “ a bond the mod honourable of all bonds.” Hence, a< cordihg 
to Plato, the circulation of the fun conne&s anil preferves all mundane natures, as well as its 
light; ard as the fun has a fupermundane as well as a mundane fubfiftence, as we lhall fliow in 
the notes on the t’ratylus, it mult alfo be the fource of connection to thofe Gods that are denomi¬ 
nated fupermundane. 

to 
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to it. For, if you could, it would now have an orderly pofition, and would 
abide, and be no longer in generation. 

The.®. But how ? 

Soc. Let us follow what we juft now faid, eftabliftiing nothing as efien- 
tiklly One thing ; and thus black and White, and any other colour, will appear 
to us to be generated frdrn the darting forth of the eyes to a convenient 
lation. And every thing which we denominate a colour, will neither be that 
which darts forth, nor that which is darted forth, but fomething between 
thefe, which becomes peculiar to every thing. Or do you ftrenuoufly con¬ 
tend, that fuch as every colour appears to you, fuch alfo it appears to a dog, 
and every other animal ? 

The.*:. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. But what with refpeft to another man ? Will you contend that any 
thing appears to him in a limilar manner as to you ? Or rather, that a thing 
does not appear the fame to you, becaufe you are never fimilar to yourfelf ? 

The2e. This appears to me to be the cafe rather than that. 

Soc. If, therefore, that which we meafure, or that which we touch, was 
great, or white, or hot, it would never, by falling upon any thing elfe, become 
a different thing, becaufe it would not be in any refped changed. But if 
that which is meafured or touched by us, was either great, or white, or hot, 
it would not, in conlequence of fomething elfe approaching to it, or becom¬ 
ing paffive, become itfelf any thing elfe, as it would not buffer any thing. 
Since now, my friend, we are in a certain refpedl eafily compelled to affert 
things wonderful and ridiculous, as Protagoras himfelf would acknowledge, 
and every one who affents to his dofilrines. 

The.*. How is this, and what things do you fpeak of? 

Soc. Take a fmall example, and you will underftand all that I will). If 
we compare four to fix dice, we fay that the fix are more than four, and that 
the two are to each other in a fefquialter ratio : but if we compare twelve 
to the fix, we fay that the fix are lefs than, and are the half of, twelve. Nor 
is it poflible to fay otherwife. Or can you endure to fay otherwife ? 

The*. Not I, indeed. 

Soc. What then? If Protagoras, or any other, fhould fay to you, O Thea> 
tetus, can any thing become greater or more in any other way than by being 
increafed? What would you anfwer ? 

T hEjE. 
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The*. If, O Socrates, I fhould anfwerto the prefent queftion, wbat ap¬ 
pears to me to be the cafe, 1 fhould fay that it cannot: but if I fhould reply 
o the former queftion, in order that I might not contradict myfelf, I fhould 
fay that it might. 

Soc. Well and divinely faid, by Juno, my friend. But, (as it appears) if 
you fhojild anfwer that it is fo, that faying of Euripides might be adopted : 
for the tongue would be irreprehenlible for us, but not the mind. 

The*. True. 

Soc. If, therefore, I and you were fkilful and wife, after we had examined 
every thing belonging to our minds, we (hould then make trial of each other 
from our abundance, and fophiftically approaching to this conteft, fhould 
make our arguments ftrike againft each other. But now, as being rude and 
unfkilful, vve wifh, in the firft place, to contemplate the things themfelves 
in themfelves, that we may know what it is which we dianoetically perceive, 
and whether we accord with each other, or not. 

The*. I wifh this to be the cafe by all means. 

Soc. And fo do I. But fince we are thus difpofed, let us in a quiet man¬ 
ner, as being abundantly at leifure, again confider, not morofely, but exami¬ 
ning ourfelves in reality, what the nature is of tbefe appearances within us. 
And, on the firft confideration of thefe, we fhall fay (as I think) that nothing 
at any time ever becomes greater or leffer, neither in bulk, nor in number, 
as long as it is equal to itfelf. Is it not fo ? 

The*. It is. 

Soc. And, in the fecond place, that to which nothing is either added or 
taken away, will neither at any time ever be increafed, or corrupted, but 
will always be equal. 

The*. And, indeed, very much fo. 

Soc. And fhall we not alfo fay, in the third place, that a thing which was 
not formerly, but fubfifts afterwards, cannot exift without making and being 
made ? 

The*. So, indeed, it feems. 

Soc. Thefe three things, then, which are acknowledged by us, oppofe each 
other in a hoftile manner in our foyl, when we fpeak about dice, as above, 
or when we fay that I, who am fo old, am neither increafed, nor fuffer a 
contrary paffion in myfelf; while you, who are a young man, are now 

greater, 
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greater, and afterwards lefs, fince nothing is taken away from my bulk, but 
yours is increafed. For, through a length of time, I am what I was not for¬ 
merly, being no longer in a flute of progrefTive increafe : for without making, 
it is impoffible that a thing can be made. But lofing nothing of my bulk, I 
do not at any time become lcfs. And there are ten thoufand other things of 
this kind, which happen to ten thoufand other perfons, if we admit thefe 
things. Speak, Theaetetus : for you appear to me not to be unfkilled in things 
of this kind. 

The.®. By the Gods, Socrates, I wonder in a tranfeendent manner what 
thefe things are : and, truly, fometimes looking at them, I labour under a 
dark vertigo. 

Soc. Theodorus, my friend, appears not to have badly conjedlured con¬ 
cerning your difpofition ; fince to wonder is very much the paflion of a phi- 
lofopher. For there is no other'beginning of philofophy than this. And he 
who faid 1 that Iris is the daughter of Thaumas 1 , did not genealogize badly. 
But whether do you underfland on what account thefe things, from which 
we fay Protagoras fpeaks, are fuch as they are, or not ? 

Theje. I do not yet appear to myfelf to underfland. 

Soc. Will you not, therefore, thank me, if I unfold to you the concealed 
truth of the conceptions of this man, or rather, of celebrated men ? 

TfiEJE. How is it poflible I fhould not? Indeed, I fhould thank you ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

Soc. Looking, round, therefore, now fee that no profane perfon hears us. 
But thofe are profane who think there is nothing elfe than that which they are 
able to grafp with their hands ; but do tiot admit that actions, and generations, 
and every thing which is invifble, are to be confidcrcd as belonging to a part of 
ejfence. 

ThEjE. You fpeak, Socrates, of hard and refradlory men. 

Soc. They are indeed, O boy, very much deflitute of the Mufes: but 
there are many others more elegant than thefe, whofe myfleries I am about 
to relate to you. But the principle of thefe men, from which all that we 

1 i. e. Hefiod in Theog. v. 780. 

a i. e. Of wonder. Iris, therefore, being the daughter of Wonder, is the exciting caufe of this 
paflicn in fouls. 

5 have 
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have juft now faid is fufpended, is this -.—That this univerfe is motion ', and 
that befides motion there is nothing. Likewife, that of motion there are 
two fpecies; each of which is infinite in multitude, but that one fpecies has 
the power of adling, and the other of fuffering. From the congrefs and 
mutual fri&ion of thefe a progeny is produced, infinite in multitude, but two¬ 
fold in fpecies : one, indeed, being that which is fenfible, but the other fenfe, 
■which always concurs and fubfifts together with fenfible. And the fenfes, 
indeed, are denominated by us as follows, feeing, hearing, fmelling, tafting, 
and the touching things hot and cold. Pleafures and pains, defires and fears, 
innumerable other pafiions without a name, and an all-various multitude 
which are denominated, follow thefe. But to each of thefe the fenfible 
genus is allied, viz. all-various colours to all-various fights ; and in a fimilar 
manner, voices to hearings, and other fenfibles are allied to other fenfes. 

* Plato here prefents us with the fubftance of the atomical or mechanical philofophy, which 
afferted that the univerfe was produced by nothing elfe but the motion of indivifible particles* by 
means of which all things are generated and corrupted. It likewife afTerted that all thefe fenfible 
qualities which are noticed by the feveral fenfes, fuch as colours, founds, fapors, odours, and the 
like, are not things really exifting external to us, but paffions or fenfations in us, caufed by local 
motions on the organs of fenfe. This atomical philofophy, according to Poflidonius the Stoic, as 
we are informed by Strabo *, is more antient than the times of the Trojan war, and was firft 
invented by one Mofchus a Sidonian, or rather, if we prefer the teflimony of Sextus Empiricus f, 
a Phoenician. This Mofchus is doubtlefs the fame perfon with that Mofchus the phyfiologift, 
mentioned by Jamblichus J in his Life of Pythagoras. For he there informs us that Pythagoras, 
during his refidence at Sidon in Phoenicia, converfed with the prophets that were the fucceflors of 
Mofchus the phyfiologifl, and was inftru&ed by them. Hence it appears that this phyfiology 
was not invented either by Epicurus or Democritus. 

Plato, as may be collefted from his Timseus, adopted this phyfiology : for he there refolves the 
differences of the four elements into the different geometrical figures of their infenfible parts; and 
•in fo doing he likewife followed the Pythagoreans. However, he differed from the atomifts in 
this, as I have obferved in the Introduction to the Timxus, that he afligned commenfuration and 
aftive fabricative powers to thefe infenfible figures, which they did not; and he likewife differed 
from them in his arrangement of earth. 

* 'E» Ja irimurai ru Tlotrifovto to ntpi r «y aronuv Joy^a iralctiov tariv y atepof 2h3bv»ov Mo<rxov npoTUv 

TfoiHoiv ytyomo$. Lib. xvi. 

t Adverf. Mathemat p. 367. 

X T01? te M oaxou rev Qwiotoyou Tfo^ratg arcyovo^ mu tc tf a*\o if, *xi tyomncif hpefamuf. 
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What then is the intention of this difcourfe, O Theaetetus, with reference 
to the former ? Do you underftand what it is ? 

Theje. Not very much, Socrates. 

Soc. But fee whether it can in a certain refped be finifhed. For k 
withes to aflfert that all thefe things are, as we have faid, moved, and that 
there is fwiftnefs and flowneis in their motions. So far, therefore, as their 
motions are flow, they poflel's motion in the fame, and towards things near, 
and thus generate. But things thus generated are more flow. And again, 
fo far as their motions are fwift, they poflefs a motion towards things at a 
diftance, and thus generate : but the things thus generated are more fwift. 
For they are borne along, and their motion naturally fubfifts in lation. 
When, therefore, the eye and any thing commenfurate to this generate by 
approximation, vvhitenefs, and the fenle connate to this, which would never 
have been produced if each of thefe had been direded to fomething elfe, 
then, in the interim, light tending to the eyes, and whitenefs to that which 
together with it generates colour, the eye becomes filled with vifion, and 
then fees, and becomes not fight, but an eye feeing. But that which in con¬ 
junction with it generates colour becomes filled with whitenefs, and is made 
not whitenefs, but a thing white; whether it is wood or ftone, or any thing 
elfe which may happen to be coloured with a colour of this kind. And in a 
fimilar manner with refped to other things, fuch as the hot and the hard, 
&c. we mull: conceive that no one of thefe is eflentially any thing ; but, as 
we have already obferved, that all things, and of all-various kinds, are gene¬ 
rated in their congrefs with each other, from motion. Since, as they lay, 
there is no {lability in conceiving, that either that which ads, or that which 
fuffers, is any one thing. For neither is that which ads any thing till it 
meets with that which is paffive, nor that which is paflive till it meets with 
that which ads. For that which meets with and produces any thing, when 
it falls upon another, then renders that which is paffive apparent. So that 
from all this, that which we faid in the beginning follows, that there is not 
any thing which is eflentially one thing, but that it is always becoming to 
be fomething to fome particular thing, but is itfelf entirely exempt from 
being. Indeed; juft now we frequently uled the term being, compelled to 
this by cuftom and ignorance ; but, according to the aflei tions of the wife, 
8 we 
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\vc ought not to predicate any thing, either of any other, or of myfclf, or of 
this, or that, or call it by any other name which fignifies permanency, but 
we Ihould affirm according to nature, that they are generated and made, 
corrupted and changed. For, if any one afferts that they ftand ltill, he may 
eafily be confuted. But it is requifite thus to fpeak of things feparately, and 
of many things colledled together; in which colledtion, man, a ftone, every 
animal, and fpecies are placed. Do not thefe things, O Theitetus, appear 
to you to be pleafant; and are they not agreeable to your tafte ? 

The.®. I do not know, Socrates; for I cannot underftand relpe&ing your- 
felf, whether you aflfert thefe things as appearing to be fo to you, or in order 
to try me. 

Soc. Do you not remember, my friend, that I neither know any of thefe 
particulars, nor make any of them my own, but that I am barren of them ? 
Likewife, that I a£t the part of a midwife towards you, and that for the fake 
of this I enchant you, and place before you the doctrines of each of the wife, 
that you may tafte them, till I lead forth your dogma into light ? But when 
I have led it forth, I then examine whether it appears to be vain and empty, 
or prolific. But boldly and ftrenuoufly, in a becoming and manly manner, 
anfwer what appears to you to be the truth refpedting the things I (hall afk 
you. 

The®. Aik then. 

Soc. Tell me then again, whether it is your opinion that nothing has a 
being, but that the good, and the beautiful, and every thing which we juft 
now enumerated, always fubiift in becoming to be ? 

The®. When I hear you dil’courfing in this manner, the aftertion appears 
to be wonderful, and it feems that what you difeufs Ihould be admitted. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, not omit what remains. But it remains that we 
Ihould fpeak concerning dreams, difeafes, and, befides other things, of inlanity; 
likewife, concerning whatever is feen or heard, or in any other way per¬ 
ceived perverfely. For you know that in all thefe the doctrine which we 
juft now related, will appear without any difpute to be confuted ; fince the 
lehfes in thefe are more deceived than in any thing elfet and fo far is it from 
being the cafe that things are fuel) as they appear to every one, that, on the 
contrary, no one of tliofe things which appear .to have a being can in reality 
be faid to be. 


E 2 
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TheJB. You fpeak with the greateft truth, Socrates, 

Soc. What.then, O boy, can remain for him to fay, who afierts that 
fenfe is (ciencer, and that things which appear to every one are to that indi¬ 
vidual what they appear to be ? 

T heje. I am averfe to reply, Socrates, fince I know not what to fay ; be- 
caufe juft now. wheii I was fpeakitig you terrified me. For, in reality, I 
capribt*hefitate to g&nt, that thofe who are infane, or dreaming, think 
falfely, fince feme among the former of thefe confider themfelves as Gods, 
and thofe that dream think they fly like birds. 

Soc. Whether or no, therefore, are you aware of this dubious queftioii 
concerning thefe particulars, and efpecially concerning perceptions in deep, 
and when we are awake ? 

The.*. What queftion is this? 

Soc. That which I think you have often heard, when it is alked, as at pre- 
fent, by what arguments any one can evince, whether we are afleep, and all 
our thoughts are dreams, or whether we are in a vigilant 1 flate, and in 
reality difeourfe with each other. 

ThejE. And indeed, Socrates, it is dubious by what arguments any one 
can evince this. For all things follow, as it were, reciprocally the fame 
things. For, with refpett to our prefent difeourfe, nothing hinders but that 
our appearing to converfe with each other may be in a dream : and when in 
i.eep we appedr to relate our dreams, there is a wonderful fimilitude in this 
cafe to our converfation when awake. 

Soc. You fee, then, it is not difficult to doubt, fince it is dubious whether 
things are dreams or vigilant perceptions ; and efpecially fince the time 
which we devote to deep is equal to that which we devote to vigilance ; 
and in each of thefe our foul anxioufly contends, that the prefent dogmas 
are the moll true. So that in an equal time we fay that tpefe things and 
thofe are true; and in a fimilar manner we flrenuoufly contend for their 
leality in each. 

The.*. Entirely fo. 

Soc. The fame may be laid, therefore, refpefling dileafe and infinity, 
except that in thefe the time is not equal. 

■ Scnfe is nothing more than a dreaming perception of reality} for fenEMes are merely the 
image* of tiue beings. 
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The*. Right. 

Soc. What then , Shall truth be defined by the multitude and paucity of 
time ? 

The*. But this, indeed, would be very ridiculous. 

Soc, Have you any thing elfe by which you can clearly fhow which of 
thefe opinions are true ? 

The*. It does not appear to me that I have. 

Soc. Hear, therefore, from roe, what they will fay who define appear¬ 
ances to be always true to thofe to whom they appear. For I think they 
will fav, interrogating you in this manner: O Theaetetus, does that which 
is in every refpedl different, poffefs a certain power which is the fame with 
another thing ? And muft we not admit, that a thing in every refpedi diffe¬ 
rent is not partly the fame, and partly different, but that it is wholly different ? 

The*. It is im'poffible, therefore, that it fhould poffefs any thing the 
fame, < ither in power, or in any thing elfe, fince it is altogether different. 

Soc. Muft we not, therefore, neccffarily confefs, that a thing of this kind 
is diffimiiar ? 

The*. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. If, therefore, any thing happens to become fimilar or diffimiiar to 
any thing, whether to iifelf or to another, fo far as it is fimilar muft we not 
fay it becomes fame, but, fo far as diffimiiar, different ? 

The*. It is neceffary. 

Soc Have we not faid before, that there are many, and indeed an infinite 
number of things which aft, and in a fimilar manner of things which fuffer? 

The*. Yes. 

Soc. And befides this, that when one thing is mingled with another and 
another,^ it does not generate things which are the fame, but fuch as are 
different ? 

The*. Entirely fo. 

Sec. Shall we fpeak of me and you, and other things after the fame man¬ 
ner ? A's, for inftance, fhall we fay that Socrates when well is fimilar to 
Socrates when ill, or diffimiiar? 

The*. Do you mean to afk whether the whole of Socrates when ill is 
fimilar or diffimiiar to the whole of Socrates when well ? 

Soc. You underfland me per fiddly welL This is what 1 mean. 

The*. 
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The®. 1 anfwer, then, that it is diffimilar and different. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, is it fo, confidered as diffimilar ? 

The®. It is neceffary. 

Soc. And would you'fpeak in a fimilar manner refpedling thofe that are 
afleep, and all fuch particulars as we juft now difcuffed ? 

The®. I ftiould. 

Soc. But does not each of thofe things which are naturally capable of 
effedting any thing, when it receives Socrates as well, ufe me as a different 
man from what it does when it receives me as ill ? 

The®. Is it poftible it lhould not ? 

Soc. And do we not generate from each things that are different, I being 
the patient, and that thing the agent ? 

The®. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But when I drink wine, being well, it appears to me to be pleafant 
and fweet. 

The®. Certainly. 

Soc. But, from what has been granted, an agent and a patient generate 
fweetnefs and fenfe, both being borne along together. And fenfe, indeed, 
exifting from the patient, caufes the tongue to perceive ; but fweetnefs, from 
the wine being borne along about it, caufes the wine both to be and to ap- 
pearffweet to a healthy tongue. 

The®. The former particulars were entirely allowed by us to fubfift in 
this manner. 

Soc. But when I drink wine, being difeafed, my tongue does not in reality 
receive it the fame as before : for it now approaches to that which is difli- 
milar. 

The®. It does. 

Soc. But Socrates thus affedled, and the drinking the wine again generate 
other things ; about the tongue a fenlation of bitternefs ; but about the wine, 
bitternefs generated and borne along. And the wine, indeed, is not bitter¬ 
nefs, but bitter; and I am not fenfe, but that which is fentient. 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Soc. I therefore, thus perceiving, do not ever become any thing elfe. For 
of a different thing there is a different fenfe, which renders the perceiver 
various and different. Nor does that which thus affe&s me become a thing 

of 
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of this kind, by concurring with another thing, and generating the fame. 
For, generating another thing from another, it would become itfelf various. 

Theje. Thefe things are fo. 

Soc. Nor, indeed, am I fuch to myfelf, nor is that thing generated fuch 
to itfelf. 

The,®. Certainly not. 

Soc. But it is neceffary that I fliould become fentient of fometbing, when 
I become fentient: for it is impoffible that I fhould be fentient, and yet fen¬ 
tient of nothing. And it is likewife neceffary that that thing fhould become 
fomething to fome one, when it becomes fweet or bitter, or any thing of this 
kind. For it is impoffible that a thing can be fweet, and yet fweet to no one. 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Soc. It remains then, I think, that we fhould mutually be, if we are ; and 
if we are becoming to be, that we fhould be mutually in generation ; fmee 
lieceffity binds our effence. But it does not bind it to any other thing, nor 
yet to ourfeives. It remains, therefore, that we are bound to each other. 
So that, if any one fays a certain thing is, or is becoming to be, it mufl be 
underflood that it is, or is becoming to be fomething, or of fomething, or to 
fomething. But it mufl not be faid that it is in itfelf either that which is, 
or which is becoming to be. Nor mufl we futfer this to be laid, either by 
the thing itfelf, or by any other, as the difeourfe we have already difeuffed 
evinces. 

The®. Entirely fo, Socrates. 

Soc. Since that which affects me, belongs to me and not to another, 
do not I alfo perceive it, and not another ? 

The.®. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. My fenfe, therefore, is true to me. For it always belongs to my 
effence. And I, according to Protagoras, am a judge of things which have a 
being pertaining to myfelf, that they are, and of non-beings, that they are not. 

The®. It appears fo. 

Soc. How then is it poffible, fince I am not deceived, and do not ftaggpr 
in my dianoctic part, either about things which are, or things in generation,, 
that 1 fhould not poffefs fcientific knowledge of things which. I perceive ? 

The®. There is no reafon why you fhould not. 

Soc. It was beautifully, therefore, faid by you, that fcience is nothing 
elfe than fenfe. And the doctrine of Homer and Heraclitus, and all of this. 

tribe,. 
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tribe, that all things are moved like ftreams, accords with that of the mod: 
wife Protagoras that man is the meafure of all things ; and with that of 
Theartetus, that, things fubfifting in this manner, fenfe is fcience- For do 
we not, O Theactetus, lay, that this is as it were your offspring recently 
born, hut delivered by me by the midwife’s art ? Or how do you fay ? 

Theje. It is neceffary to fay fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But this, as it appears, we have fcarcely been able to generate, what¬ 
ever it may be. Since however it is delivered, celebrating the ufual folem- 
nities on the fifth day after the nativity, let us run through a circle of dis¬ 
putations, confidering whether it does not deceive us, and is not worthy of 
being educated, but is vain and falfe. Or do you think that you ought by 
all means to nourifh your offspring, and not abandon it ? Or could you 
endure to fee it reprobated, and not be very much offended if any one 
fhould take it away from you, as being your firft born ? 

Theo. Thesetetus, Socrates, could endure this. For he is not morofe. 
But by the Gods tell me, if this is not the cafe. 

Soc. You are fincerely a philologift, and a good man, Theodoras: for 
you think I am a fack of difcourfe, out of which I can eafily take words, 
and fay that thefe things are not fo. But you do not underftand the truth 
of the cafe, that no affertions proceed from me, but always from him who 
difcourfes with me. Indeed I know nothing, except a fmall matter, viz. 
how to receive a reafon from another wife man, and apprehend it fufficiently. 
And now I endeavour to determine this queltion, by means of Thetetetus, 
and not from myfelf, 

Theo. You fpeak well, Socrates ; and, therefore, do as you fay. 

Soc. Do you know, Theodorus, what it is I admire in your affociate 
Protagoras ? 

Theo. What is it ? ' 

Soc. In other refpefts his affertion, that a thing is that which it appears 
to any one, is, I think, a very pleafant one ; but I wonder that at the begin¬ 
ning of-his difcourfe, when he fpeaks of truth, he did not fay, that a fwine 
or a cynocephalus ', or any other more unufual thing endued with fenfe, is 
the meafure of all things, that he might begin to fpeak to us^ magnificently, 
and in a manner perfetlly contemptuous ; evincing that we Ihould admire 

f 

1 An animal which htos nothing pertaining to a dog except the-head. 
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him for his wifdom as if he were a God, when at the fame time with re- 
.fpe£t to underftanding, he is not at all fuperior to a little frog, mueh lefs to 
any other man. Or how fhall tye fay, Theodorus ? For if that of which each 
perfon forms an opinion through fenfe is true to each, and no other {tajjion 1 
of any one judges better than this, and one perfon is not better qualified to 
judge whether an opinion is true or fall'e than another, but, as we have often 
faid, every one is alone able to form an opinion of things pertaining to hitn- 
felf, and all thefc are right and true,—then why, my friend, is Protagoras fo 
wife, that he is thought fo be juflly worthy of inftrucling others, and receiving 
a mighty reward for fo doing, while we are confidered as more unlearned, 
and are advifed to become his difciples, though each perfon is the meafure of 
his own wifdom? Or how is it poffible not to fay that Protagoras afferts 
thefe things in order to feduce the people ? I pafs over in fileiice, what 
laughter both myfelf and my obftetric art muft excite ; and befides this, as 
I think, the whole bufinefs of difcourle. For will not the couftderation and 
endeavour to confute the phaptafies and opinions of others, ftnee cqch is true, 
be nothing more than long and mighty trifles, if the truth * of Protagoras is 
tree, and he docs not in fport fpeak from the adytum of his book? 

Theo. As I am a friend, Socrates, to Protagoras, as you juft now' faid, I 
cannot fuffer, with my confent that he fhould be confuted, nor yet am I wil¬ 
ling to oppofe your opinion. Again, therefore, take to yourfelf Thestetus ; 
for he appears to have attended to you in a very becoming manner. 

Soc. If then, Theodorus, you fhould go to the palasftrae at Lacedaemon, 
and fhould fee among thofe that are naked fome of a bafe form, would you 
not think it worth while to exhibit your own naked figure ? 

Theo. But what do you think, if, complying with my requeft, they fhould 
permit me, as I hope you will at prefent, to be a fpedfator without being 
drawn to the gymnafium, my limbs being now ftiff, and engaging in wreft- 
Jing with one who is younger, and whofe joints are more fupple than mine ? 

Soc. But.if this be the cafe, Theodorus, and it is friendly to you, then, 
according to the proverb, it is not hoftile to me. Let us, therefore, again 
go to the wife Theactetus. But anfwcr me, in the firft place, Theietetus, 
to what we juft now difeufled, Would you not wonder, if on a fudJen you 

' Socrates here very properly calls fenfe a pnjjim ; for it is a paflive perception of things. 

* Socrates fays this in dcrifion of what Protagoras calls the truth. 
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fhould appear to be not inferior in wifdom, either to any man or God ? Or 
do you think that the Protagorean mcafure pertains lefs to Gods than to 
men ? 

Theje. I do not by Jupiter. And I very much wonder at your queftion. 
For when we difcuffed in what manner it might be faid, that what appears 
to any one is true to any one, it appeared to me to be perfe&ly well faid, 
but now the very contrary has rapidly taken place. 

Soc. My dear boy, you are as yet a youth, and are therefore eafily obe¬ 
dient to and perfuaded by converfation. For to thefe things Protagoras or 
any o'ne of his fed! would fay: O generous boys, and aged men, you here 
fit together' converfmg and calling on the Gods, concerning whom, whether 
they are or are not, 1 do not think it proper either to fpeak or write. 
Likewife hearing the things which the multitude admit, thefe you affert: 
and among others, that it would be a dire thing if every man did not far 
lurpafs every brute in wifdom ; but you do not adduce any demonftration, or 
neceflitv, that it fhould be fo, but only employ probability. Which if Theo¬ 
doras, or any other geometrician, Ibould employ when geomefriziug, he 
would be considered as undeferving of notice. Do you, therefore, and 
Theodorus confider, whether you Should admit perfuafion and probable 
arguments, when difcourfing about .things of fuch great confequence. 

TSeIe. But, Socrates, both you and we fhould fay that this would not be 
juft. 

Soc. Now, however, as it appears from your difcourfe, and that of Theo¬ 
dorus, another thing is to be conlidered. 

THE.®. Entirely another thing. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, confider this, whether fcience is the fame with 
fenfe, or different from' it ? For to this in a certain refpedf the whole of 
our difcourfe tends: and for the fake of this.we have agitated thefe parti¬ 
culars, which are both numerous and wonderful. Is it not lb?' 

These. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Do we then acknowledge that all fuch things as we perceive hy 
feeing and hearing, we at the fame time Icientifically know r So that for 
inftance, lhall we lay, that we do not hear the Barbarians, when they 
fpeak, before we have learned their'language or that, without this, we both 
hear them and at the fame time know wliat they fay r And again, whether 

when 
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when ignorant of letters, but looking at them, we do not fee them, or 
fhall we ftrenuoufly contend that we know, if we fee them ? 

The®. We fhould lay this, Socrates, that, if we fee and hear things, we 
know them fcientifically ; and that in the latter of thelc in fiance?, on per¬ 
ceiving the figure and colour we fcientifically know the letters ; and that in 
the former inftance, we at the fame time both hear and know the fharpnefs 
and flatnefs of the founds : but that what grammarians and interpreters teach 
refpedting thefe things, we neither perceive nor fcientifically know by feeing 
or hearing. 

Soc. Mod excellently faid, Thcaetetus. Nor is it worth while to oppofe 
you in thefe things, that you may thence make a greater proficiency. But 
confider alfo this other thing which will take place, and fee how it may be 
repelled. 

The.®. What is that? 

Soc. It is this : If any one fhould afk whether it is polTible that a perfon 
can be ignorant of that which he has a fcientific knowledge of, while he vet 
remembers it, and preferves it, then when he remembers it. But Ifhall be 
prolix, as it appears, through defiring to inquire whether any one does not 
know that which he has learnt and remembers. 

The®. But how is it poffible he fhould not, Socrates? For, otherwife, 
what you fay would be a prodigy. 

Soc. Do I, therefore, rave or not ? Confider. Do you not then fay that 
to fee is to perceive, and that fight is fenfje? 

The®. I do. 

Soc. Has not, therefore, he who fees auy thing a fcientific knowledge 
.of that which he fees, according to the prefent difeourfe ? 

The®. He has. 

Soc. But what, do you not fay that memory is fomething? 

The®. Yes. 

Soc. But whether is it of nothing or fomething ? 

The®. Of fomething, doubtlefs. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, of thofe things which he learns and perceives? 

The®. It is of fuch things as thefe.. 

Soc. But what, does any one ever remember that which he fees? 

The®. He does remember it. 
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Sotf. Does he Iikewife when he (huts his eyes ? or, when he does this, 
does he forget ? 

The®. But this, Socrates, would be a dire thing to fay. 

Soc. And yet it is neceffary to fay fo, if we would preferve the former 
difcourfe : but if not, it muft perilh. 

The.®. And I indeed by Jupiter fufpedl fo, though I do not fufficiently 
underftand : but tell me in what refpedt it muft be fo. 

Soc. In this. We lay that he who fees any thing has a fcientific know¬ 
ledge of that which he fees : for it is confeffed by us that fight and fenfe,, 
and fcience are the fame. 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But he who fees, and has a fcientific knowledge of that which he- 
fees, if he Ihuts his eyes, he remembers indeed that thing, but does not fee 
It. Is it not fo ? 

_ The®. It is. 

Soc. But not to fee is not to know fcientifically; fince to fee is to have a. 
fcientific knowledge. 

The®. True. 

Soc. It happens, therefore, that when any one has a fcientific knowledge 
of any thing, and ftill remembers it, he does not know it fcientifically, fince 
he does not fee itwhich we fay would be monftrous, if it lhould take 
place. 

The®. You fpeak moft true. 

Soc. But it appears that fomething impoftible would happen, if any one 
lhould fay that lcience and fenfe are the fame.. 

The®. It appears fo. 

Soc. Each, therefore, muft be confeffed to be different.- 

The®. So it feems. 

Soc. As it appears then, we muft again fay from the beginning what 
fcience is. Though what fhall we do, Theaetetus ? 

The®. About what? 

Soc. We appear to me, like dunghill cocks, to leap from our difputation, 
.before we have gained the vidlorv, and begin to crow. 

The®. How fo? 

Soc. Though we have affented to the eftablilhed meaning of names, yet 
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we appear to have contradidled this meaning, and to have been delighted in 
fo doing, in our difcourfe: and though we have confefTed ourfelves not to 
be contentious but wife, yet we are ignorant that we do the fame as thofe 
fkilful men. 

The.®. 1 do not yet underftand what you fay. 

Soc. But I will endeavour to explain what I underftand about thefe 
things. For we inquired whether any one who has learnt and remembers- 
a thing, has not a fcientific knowledge of that thing : and we evinced that 
he who knows a thing, and with his eyes fhut remembers it, but does not 
fee'it, at the fame time is ignorant of and remembers it. But that this is 
impoffible. And fo the Protagorean fable is deftroyed, and at the fame time 
yours, which aflerts that fcience and fenfe are the fame.- . 

The®. It appears fo, 

Soc. But this 1 think, my friend, would n-ot be the cafe if the father of 
the other fable were alive, but he would very much defend it. But now, 
being an orphan, we reproachfully deride it. For the guardians which Pro¬ 
tagoras left, and of which Theodorus is one, are unwilling to affift it. But 
we, for the fake of juftice, fhould venture to give it affiftance, 

Theo. Indeed, Socrates, I am not one of the guardians of the dodlrine of 
Protagoras, but this ought rather to be faid of Callias the fon of Hipponicus, 
For we very rapidly betook ourfelves from mere words to geometry. Never- 
thelefs, we fhall thank you if you affift this doftrine, 

Soc. You fpeak well, Theodorus. Confider, therefore, the affiftance- 
which I fhall give. For he who does not attend to the power of words, by 
which, for the mod part, we are accuftomed to affirm or deny any thing, 
snuft affent to things more dire than thofe we have juft mentioned. Shall 
I tell you in what refpeft, Theactetus ? 

Theo. Tell us in common, therefore: but let the younger anfwer. 
For, if he errs, it will be lefs difgraceful. 

Soc. But 1 fpeak of a moft dire queftion ; and I think it is this. Xa.it 
poffible that he who knows any thing can be ignorant of this thing which 
he knows ? 

Theo. What fhall we anfwer, Theaetetus ? 

The®. I think it is not poffible. 

Sec. But this is not the cafe, if you afmi: that to fee is to know feienti- 
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finally. For what ought you to reply to that inevitable queftion, which, as 
it is faid, is fhut up in a well, if any one Ihould afk you, O intrepid man, 
whether, on covering one of your eyes with your hand, you can.fec your 
garment with the covered eye ? 

The*. I think I fhould fay, Not with this, but with the other eve. 

Soc. Would you not, therefore, fee, and at the fame time not fee, the 
fame thing ? 

The *. I fhould in a certain refpeft. 

Soc. But he will fay, I neither ordered you to aufwer thus, nor did I afk 
in what refpeCt you might be laid to fee, but whether, if knowing a thing 
fcientifically, you alfo did not fcientifically know it. But now you confefs 
that not feeing, you iee : and prior to this you acknowledged, that to fee was 
to have a fcientific knowledge, and that not to fee, was not to know fcienti¬ 
fically. Think what will happen to you from thefe things. 

The*. I think the very contrary to what we admitted will take place. 

Soc. But, perhaps, O wonderful youth, you will luffer many things of 
this kind, if any one fhould alk you whether it is poflible to know fcientifi¬ 
cally, in an acute and dull manner, and near, but not at a diftance; vehe¬ 
mently and with remiffion, and in ten thoufand other ways. For an infidious 
man, armed with a fhield, and led tp difcuflion by hire, when you admit fei- 
cnce and fenfe to be the fame, will drive you to hearing, fuelling, and fuch 
like fenfes, and there detaining, will confute you, and will not difmifs you, 
till having admired his exquifite wifdom you are bound by him. And 
being thus brought into captivity and bound., you will be obliged to redeem 
yourfelf for a fum of money which is agreed upon by him and you. But 
you will perhaps fay. After what manner can Protagoras defend his opinions ? 
Shall we endeavour to lay lomething elle? 

The*. By all means. 

Soc. But all this which we have faid in defence of him, will, I think, be 
ineffectual. For, defpifing us, he will lay : That good man, Socrates, when 
be was afked by a boy, whether any one could at the lame time remember a 
thing, and be ignorant of it, was frightened, and in his fear denied that any 
one could ; and, through being unable to look flraight forward, made me ap¬ 
pear ridiculous in Ins difeourfes. But, mofl lluggifh Socrates, the thing is 
thus ; When by inquiry you confider any one of my alfertions, if he whom 
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you interrogate anfwers in the fame manner as I (hould anfwer, and is de¬ 
ceived, in this cafe I am confuted. But if he anfwers in a different manner, 
he alone whom you interrogate is deceived. For, in the firft place, do you 
think that any one would grant you, that memory can be prefent to him who. 
no longer fuffers a paflion of fuch a kind as he once fuffered ? It is far from 
being the cafe. Or do you think he would hefitate to acknowledge, that the 
fime thing may at the fame time be both known and not known ? Or, if he 
fhould fear to aflert this, do you think he would admit that any one thing is 
diffimilar to another, before it is itfelf made diffimilar to tba. i h h has a 
being? Or rather, that this is fomething, and not thofe \ and that thofe will 
bee ur.e infi i:e, i diflimilitude has a fubliften e ; admitting th : i is requifite 
to avoid the mutual hunting of words. But,(he will fay) O bleffed man, ap¬ 
proach in a ftill more generous manner to what I fay, and confute, if you* 
are able, my affertion, that peculiar fetifes dj not belt ng to er c i o u ; or 
that, if they are peculiar, that which appears will not any thing the more 
belong only to one individual. Or, if it is neesffary it fhould e.'-.ift, t may be 
denominated by him to whom it appears. B it when vou fpeak of fwine and. 
cynocephali, you not only grunt yourfe.f, but you peifuade thofe that hear 
you to do this at my writings ; and in this relpedt do tu t adt well. For I lay, 
that the truth fubfifts, as I have w'ritten : for each of us is the mea ure both, 
of beings and non-beings. But one thing differs widely from another, be- 
caufe they appear to one perfon different from w'hat they do to another. I 
am likewise far from afferting, that there is any fuch thing as wifdom, or a 
wife man. But I call him a wife man who, changing, the condition of him. 
to whom things appear and are evil, caufes them to appear and to be good 
to fuch a one. Do not, therefore, purfue my difeourie in words only, but 
ftill in a clearer manner thus learn what I fay. And in order to this, recoiled! 
what was faid before, that to a fick man the things which he taftes appear and 
are bitter; but that to him who is well they are and appear to be the con¬ 
trary. But it is not proper to make either of thefe the wifer on this account: 
(for this is impoffible) nor mull: it be aflerted, that he who is fick is an igno¬ 
rant perfon, becaule lie entertains fuch opinions, and that he who is well is 
wife, becaufe he thinks differently ; but that he is changed into a different 
habit. For one habit is better than another. In a limilar manner, too, in. 
erudition, there is a mutation from one habit to a better. But the phytician 
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effedls a mutation by medicines, and the fophift by difcourfes. For no one 
can caufe him who thinks falfely to think afterwards truly. For it is not 
poflible for any one to have an opinion of things which are not, or of things 
different from what he fuffers. But the things which he fuffers are always 
true. And I think that he, who, through a depraved habit of foul, forms opi¬ 
nions of things allied to himfelf, may, through a good habit, be made to en¬ 
tertain opinions of different things, which feme, through ignorance, denomi¬ 
nate true phantafms. But I fay that fame things are better than others, but 
that they are by no means more true. Likewife, friend Socrates, I am far 
from calling the wife frogs. But I call thofe that are wife in things pertain¬ 
ing to bodies, phyficians ; and in things pertaining to plants, bufbandmeji. 
For I fay that thefe men infert in their plants, when any one of them is dif- 
eafed, ufeful, healthy, and true fenfes, inflead of fuch as are depraved : but 
that wife men and good rhetoricians caufe things that are good to appear 
juft to cities, inftead of fuch as are bafe. For fuch things as appear to each 
city to be juft and beautiful, thefe are to that city fuch as it thinks them to 
be. But a wife man, inftead of fuch particulars as are noxious to cities, 
caufes them to become and to appear to be advantageous. After the lame 
manner a fophift, when he is thus able to difeipline thofe that are inftrufted, 
is a wife man, and deferves a great reward from thofe he inftrufls. And 
thus fbmeare more wife than others, and yet no one entertains falfe opinions. 
And this muft be admitted by you, whether you arc willing or not, fiace you 
are the meafure of things.. For this affertion is preferved in thefe ; againft 
which, if you have any thing elfe which you can urge from the beginning, 
ur^e it, by adducing oppofkig arguments. But if you are willing to do this 
.by interrogations, begin to interrogate. For neither is this to be avoided, 
but is to be purfued the moft of all things, by him who is endued with in- 
.telledh A<3, therefore, in this manner, left you Ihould be injurious in inter¬ 
rogating. For it is very abfurd, that he, who, by his own confcflion, applies 
himfelf to the ftudy of virtue, Ihould in dilcourfe accomplifh nothing elfe 
than injuftice. But he a<Ss unjuftlv in a thing of this kind, who does 
not exercile himfelf l'eparately in contending, and leparately in difeourfing : 
and who in the former jells and deceives as far as he is able, but in the 
Jatter a£ls ferioufly, and corrects him with whom he difcourfes ; alone point¬ 
ing out to him thole errors by which he was deceived, both by himlelf and the 
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former difcuflions. If, therefore, you a£l in this manner, thofe who difeourfc 
with you will accufe themfelves of their own perturbation and perplexity, 
but not you. They will likewife follow and love you, but hate themfelves, 
and will fly from themfelves to philofophy ; that, becoming different from 
what they were, they may liberate themfelves from their former habits. But 
if you a6t in a manner contrary to this, as is the cafe with the multitude, the 
very contrary will happen to you ; and you will caufe thofe that aflociate 
with you, when they become elderly, to hate this purfuit, inftead of being phi- 
lofophers. If, therefore, you will be perfuaded by me, then, as was faid before, 
bringing with you a mind neither morofe nor hoftile, but propitious and mild, 
you will truly confider our affertion, that all things are moved, and that 
whatever appears to any one, whether to an individual or a city, is that very 
thing which it appears to be. And from hence you will confider, whether 
fcience and fenfe are the fame with, or different from, each other; nor will 
you, as w'as the cafe juft now, difeourfe from the eftablilhed cuftom of words 
and names, which drawing the multitude in a cafual manner, mutually in¬ 
volve them in all-various doubts. Such, O Theodorus, is the afliftance, 
which to the utmoft of my power I have endeavoured to give to your affo- 
ciate. Thefe are fmall things, indeed, from the fmall. But, if he were alive, 
he would more magnificently defend his own doctrines. 

Theo. You jeft, Socrates: for you have very ftrenuoufly aflifted the 
man. 

Soc. You fpeak well, my friend. But tell me : Do you take notice that 
Protagoras juft now, when he was fpeaking, reproached us, that when we 
were difeourfmg with a boy, we oppofed his doctrines with a puerile fear; 
and befides this, that forbidding us to jeft, and venerating moderation in all 
things, he exhorted us to difeufs his doctrines ferioufly ? 

Theo. How is it poffible, Socrates, I Ihould not take notice of this? 

Soc. What then? Do you order us to obey him? 

Theo. Very much. 

Soc. Do you fee, therefore, that all thefe, except you, are boys? If then 
we are perfuaded by him, it is rcquilite that you and I, interrogating and an- 
fwering each other, fhould ferioufly examine his do&rine, that he may not 
have to accufe us that we have again conftdered his affertion, jefting, as it 
were, with young men, 
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Tiieo. 3ut what? Will not Thesetetus much better follow you in your 
inveftigation than many that have long beards ? 

Soc. But not better than you, Theodorus. Do not, therefore, think that 
I ought by all poffible means to afiift your deceaied affociatc, but not afford 
you any affiftance. But come, beft of men, follow me a little, till we fee 
this, whether you ought to be the meafure of diagrams, or whether all men 
are, like you, fufficient with refpetl to aftronomy, and other things in which 
you defervedly appear to excel. 

Theo. It is not eafy for him, O Socrates, who fits with you, to refufe an 
anfwer to your queftions. But I juft now fpoke like one delirious, when I 
faid that you would permit me not to divert; myfelf of my garments, and that 
you would not compel me like the Lacadaemonians. But you appear to me 
rather to tend to the mannersjof Sciron 1 . For the Lacedaemonians order us 
either to ftrip or depart: but you feem to me rather to a£I like Antaeus. 
For you do not difmifs him who engages with you, till you have compelled 
him to wreftie with you in arguments, naked. 

Soc. You have moft excellently, Theodorus, found out a refemblance of 
my difeafe. But I am, indeed, more robuft than thefe. For an innume¬ 
rable multitude of Herculeses and Thefeuses, who were very powerful in difi- 
courfe, have contended with me, and.have been very much wearied: but, not- 
withftanding this, I have not in the leaft defifted ; with fo dire a love of this 
exercife am I leized. Do not, therefore, through envy, refrain from exer- 
ciling yourfelf with me, and benefiting at the fame time both me and your- 
l'elf. 

Theo. I fhall no longer oppofe you. Lead me, therefore, wherever yon 
pleafe. For it is perfectly neceffary that he who is confuted fhould endure 
this fatal deftiny which you have knit; yet I fhall not attempt to exert my¬ 
felf beyond what I promifed you. 

Soc. This will be fufficient.' But diligently obferve this with refpeft to 
me, that I do not, through forgetfulnefs, adopt a puerile mode of difcourfe, 
Jo as that we may again be expofed to cenfure. 

Theo. I will endeavour to do this, as far as I am able. 

1 This was a celebrated thief in Attica, who plundered the inhabitants of the country, and 
hurled them from the higheft rocks into the fea, after he had obliged them to wait upon him, and 
to walk his feet. Thefeus attacked him, and treated him as he had treated travellers, 
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Soc. Let us, therefore, again refume this in the firft place, which we di(- 
cufled before, and fee whether we properly or improperly reprobate the all'er- 
tion of Protagoras, that every one is fufficient to himfelf with refpedl to 
wifdom. For Protagoras has granted us, that even fome among the wile 
differ with refpedt to better and worfe. Has lie not ? 

Theo. Yes. 

Soc. If, therefore, he being himfelf prefent acknowledges this, and we 
do not admit it through his afliftance, there is no occafioti to eftablith it by 
refuming the arguments in its favour. But now, fince foirie one may con- 
fider us as not fufficient aflertors of his do&rine, it will be better, as the cate 
is, toaffentto this pofition in a ftill clearer manner. For it is of no fmall 
confequence whether this takes place or not. 

Theo. It is true. 

Soc. Not from other things, therefore, but from his own aflertions, we 
acquire our mutual affent in the ffiorteft manner poffible. 

Theo. Howfo? 

Soc. Thus. Does he not fay that what appears to any one is that very 
thing to him to whom it appears ? - 

Theo. He does fay fo. 

Soc. Therefore, O Protagoras, we fpeak the opinions of a man, or rather 
of all men, and we fay, that no one can partly think himfelf wifer than 
others, and others partly wifer than himfelf. But in the greateft dangers, 
when in armies, or in difeafes, or in tempefts at fea, do not men look to the 
governors in each of thefe as Gods, and confider them as their laviours : 
thefe governors at the fame time being l'uperior in nothing elfe than in know¬ 
ledge ? And in all human affairs, do not men feek after fuch teachers and 
governors, both of themfelves and other animals, as are thought to be fuffi¬ 
cient to all the purpofes of teaching and governing ? And in all thefe, what 
elfe ffiall we fay, than that men are of opinion that there is wifdom and igno¬ 
rance among themfelves ? 

Theo. Nothing elfe. 

Soc. Do they not, therefore, think that wifdom is true dianoetic energy, 
but ignorance falfe opinion? 

Theo. Undoubtedly. 
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Soc. What then, O Protagoras, fhall we afiert ? Shall we fay that men 
always form true opinions ; or that their opinions are fometimes true and 
fometimes falfe ? For, from both thefe aflertions, it will happen that they 
do not always form true opinions, Jbut both true and falfe. For confidcr, 
Theodoras, whether any one of the followers of Protagoras, or you yourfclf, 
■will contend, that there is no one who thinks that there is not fome one who 
is unlearned, and forms falfe opinions. 

Theo. But this is incredible, Socrates. 

Soc. But the affertion, that man is the mealure of all things, necefiarily 
leads to this. 

Theo. Howfo? 

Soc. When you judge any thing from yourfelf, and afterwards declare 
your opinion of that thing to me, then, according to the dodlrine of Prota¬ 
goras, your opinion is true to you; but, with refpedt to us, may we not be¬ 
come judges of your judgment ? Or {hall we judge that you always form 
true opinions ? Or fhall we not lay that an innumerable multitude of men 
will continually oppofe your opinions, and think that you judge and opine 
falfely ? 

Theo. By Jupiter, Socrates, there is, as Homer fays, a very innumerable: 
multitude who will afford me fuffici$nt employment from human affairs. 

Soc. But what ? Are you willing to admit we Ihould fay, that you theiv 
form true opinions to yourfelf, but fuch as are falfe to an innumerable mul¬ 
titude of mankind ? 

Theo. This appears to be neceflary, from the affertion of Protagoras. 

Soc. But what with refpefl to Protagoras himfelf ? Is it not neceflary, that: 
if neither he Ihould think that man is the meafure of all things, nor the mul¬ 
titude, (as, indeed, they do not think this,) that this truth which he has writ¬ 
ten Ihould not be poflefled by any one ? But if he thinks that man is the 
meafure, but the multitude do not accord with him in opinion, do you not 
know, in the firfl: place, that by how much greater the multitude is to whom 
this does not appear to be the cafe, than to whom it does, by fo much the 
more it is not than it is ? 

T h e o'. It is neceflary; fince, according to each opinion, it will be and: 
will not be. 
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Sox:. In the next place, this thing will fubfift in the mod elegant manner. 
For he, with refpeft to his own opinion, will admit, that the opinion of thofe 
that dilfent from him, and by which they think that he is deceived, is in a 
certain degree true, while he acknowledges that all men form true opinions. 

Theo. Entirely To. 

Soc. Will he not, therefore, admit that his own opinion is falfe, if he 
allows that the judgment of thofe who think he errs is true ? 

Theo. It is neceflary. 

Soc, But others will never allow themlelves to be deceived ; or do you 
think they will ? 

Theo. They will not. 

Soc. Protagoras, however, from what he has written, will acknowledge 
that this opinion is true, 

Theo. It appears (b. 

Soe. From all, therefore, that Protagoras has aflerted, it may be doubted,, 
or rather will be gr. ted by him, that when he admits that he who contra- 
didis him forms a tru opinion, neither a dog, nor any man, is the meafure 
®f all things, or of any one thing, which he has not learned. Is it not fb? 

Theo. It is. 

Soc. Since, therefore, this is doubted by all men, tire truth of Protagoras 
will not be true to any one, neither to any other, nor to bimfelf. 

Theo. We attack my affociate, Socrates, in a very violent manner. 

Soc. But it is immanifeft, my friend, whether or not we are carried be¬ 
yond re&itude. For it is likely that he, as being our elder, is wifer than we 
are. And if fuddenly leaping forth he (hould feize me by the Ihoulders, it is 
probable that he would prove me to be delirious in many things, as likewife 
you who afient to me, and that afterwards he would immediately vanifh. 
But I think it is neceflary that we (hould make ufe of ourfelves fuch as we 
are, and always fpeak what appears to us to be the truth. And now thea 
(hall we fay that any one will grant us another thing, that one man is wifer- 
or more ignorant than another ? 

Theo. It appears fo to me. - 

Soc. Shall we fay that our difeourfe ought efpecially to perfift in this to 
which we have fubferibed, in order to afiift Protagoras,—I mean, that many 
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things which are apparent are fuch as they appear to every one, viz. tilings 
hot, dry, fweet, and all of this kind ? And if in fome things it ftiould be 
granted that one perfon diffents from another, as about things falubrious 
and noxious, Protagoras would affert, that not every woman, boy, and brute, 
is fufficieut to cure itfelf by knowing what is falubrious, but that in this cafe, 
if in any, one differs from another. 

Theo. So it appears to me. 

Soc. With refpefl to political concerns, therefore, fuch as things beau¬ 
tiful and bafe, juft and unjuft, holy and unholy, are fuch opinions refpe&ing 
thefe, as each city legally eftablifhes for itlclf, true opinions to each ? 
And in thefe, is neither one individual, nor one city wifer than another ! 
But in the eftablifhment of what is advantageous, or the contrary, to a city, 
Protagoras would doubtlefs grant that one counfellor is better than another, 
and that the opinion of one city is more true than that of another. Nor 
will he by any means dare to fay, that what a city eftablifhes in confequence 
of thinking that it is advantageous to itfelf, is to be preferred before every 
thing. But cities, with refpeft to what is juft and unjuft, holy and unholy, are 
willing ftrenuoufly to contend, that none of thefe have naturally any effence 
of their own, but that what appears to be true in common is then true 
when it appears, and as long as it appears. And thofe who do not altogether 
fpeak the do&rine of Protagoras, after this manner lead forth their wildom. 
But with refpedt to us, Theodorus, one difeourfe employs us emerging from 
another, a greater from a lefs. 

Theo. We are not, therefore, idle, Socrates. 

Soc. We do not appear to be fo. And indeed, O bleffed man, I have 
often as well as now taken notice, that thofe who have for a long time been 
converfant with philofophy, when they go to courts of juftice defcrvedly 
appear to be ridiculous rhetoricians. 

Theo. Why do you affert this ? 

Soc. Thofe who from their youth have been rolled like cylinders in courts 
of juftice, and places of this kind, appear, when compared to thofe who have 
been nourilhed in philofophy aiid fuch-like purfuits, as flaves educated 
among the free-born. 

Theo. Id what refpedtr 

Soc. 
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Soc. In this, that thefe latter, always, as you fay, abound in leifure, and 
at leifure peaceably difcourfe, juft as we at prefent engage in a digreflive 
converfation for the third time. In like manner, they, if any quertion occurs 
more pleafing to them than the propofed fubjedt of difcuffion, are not at all 
concerned whether they fpeak with brevity, or prolixity, if they can but be 
partakers of reality. But the others when they fpeak are always bufily 
engaged ; (for defluent water urges) nor is it permitted them to difcourfe 
about that which is the objedt of their defire ; but their opponent places 
before them neceflity, and the formula of a book, without which nothing is 
to be Baid, which they call an oath refpedting calumny, on the part of the 
plaintiff and defendant. Their difcourfes too are always concerning a 
fellow flave, againft the mafter, who- fits holding the adtion in his hand. 
Their contefts likewife never vary, but are always about the fame thing : and 
their courfe is often refpedting life itfelf. So that, from all thefe circum- 
ftrances, they become vehement and (harp, knowing that the mafter may be. 
flattered by words, and that they (hall be rewarded for it in reality ; and this 
becaufc their fouls are little and diftorted. For flavery from childhood: 
prevents the foul from incrcafing, and deprives it of redtitude and liberty • 
compelling it to adt in a diftorted manner, and hurls into tender fouls 
mighty dangers and fears ; which not being able to endure with juftice and. 
truth, they immediately betake themfelves to falfehood and mutual injuries, 
and become much bent and twifted. So that, their dianoetic part being in a 
difeafed condition, they pafs from youth to manhood, having rendered them¬ 
felves as they think fkilful and wife. And fuch are men of this de- 
feription, O Theodorus. But are you willing that I fhould give you an 
account of men belonging to our choir, or that, difmifling them, we fhould 
again return to our propoled inveftigation •, left, as we juft now faid, we 
Ihould too much digrefs ? 

Tiieo. By no means, Socrates. For you very properly obferved, that we, 
as being in the choir of philofophers, were not fubfervient to difcourfe, but 
difcourfe to us, and that it ftiould attend our plcafure for its completion. 
For neither a judge nor a fpedhitor, who reproves and governs, prefides over 
us, as is the cafe with the poets. 

Soc. Let us fpeak then, fmee it is agreeable to you, about the Cory¬ 
phaei. 
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phasi r . For why ftiould any one fpeak of thofe that are convcrfant with 
philofophy in a depraved manner? In the fnft place then, the Coryphsi, 
from their youth, neither know the way to the forum, nor where the court 
of juftice or fenate houfe is fituated, or any other common place of aflerably 
belonging to the city. They likewife neither hear nor fee laws nor decrees, 
whether promulgated or written. And as to the ardent endeavours of their 
companions to obtain magiftracies, the afTociations of thefe, their banquets, 
and wanton feafHngs accoinpanied with pipers, thefe they do not even 
dream of accompliftiing. But whether any thing in the city has happened 
well or ill, or what evil has befallen any one from his progenitors, whether 
male or female, thefe are more concealed from fuch a one than, as it is faid, 
how many meafures called choes the tea contains. And befides this, he is 
■even ignorant that he is ignorant * of all thefe particulars. For he does 
not abftain from them for the fake of renown, but in reality his body only 
dwells and is converfant in the city ; but his dianoetic part confidering all 
thefe as trifling, and of no value, be is borne away, according to Pindar, on 
all fides, geometrizing about things beneath, and upon the earth, aftrono- 
■mizing above the heavens, and perfectly inveftigating all the nature of the 
beings which every whole contains, but by no means applying himfelf to 
any thing which is near. 

Theo. How is this, Socrates? 

Soc. Juft, O Theodorus, as a certain elegant and graceful Thracian 

1 The virtues are either phyfical, which are mingled with the temperaments, and are common 
toth to men and brutes; or they are ethical, which are produced from cuflom and right opinion, 
and are the virtues of well-educated children; or they are political, which are the virtues of 
areafon adorning the rational part as its inftrument; or they are cathartic, by which the foul is 
enabled to withdraw from other things to itfelf, and to free itfelf, as much as the condition of 
human nature permits, from the bonds of generation; or they are theoretic, through which the 
foul, by giving itfelf wholly to intellectual energy, haftens to become as it were intellect intend of 
foul. This lad order of the virtues is that by which I’lato now characterizes the Coryphnean 
philofophers. The other virtues are alio mentioned by him in other dialogues, as we ihall ihow in 
our notes on the Phicdo. 

a The multitude's I have elfewhere obferved, are ignorant that they are ignorant withrefpeCt 
to objeCts of all others the moft fplendid and real; but the Coryphaean philofopher is ignorant 
that he is ignorant, with refpeCt to objeCts moil unfubftar.tial and obfeure. 7 he former ignorance 
is the conference of a^defeCt, but the latter of a tranfcendency of gnoilic energy. 

maid- 
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maid-fervant, is reported to have faid to Thales, when while aftroriomizing 
he fell into a well, that he was very defirous of knowing what the heavens 
contained, but that he was ignorant of what was before him, and clofe to 
his feet. In the fame manner all fuch as are converfant in philofophy may 
be derided. For, in reality, a charafter of this kind is not only ignorant of 
what his neighbour does, but he fcarcely knows whether he is a man or 
fome other animal. But what man is, and what a nature of this kind ought 
principally to do or fuffer, this he makes the objedt of his inquiry, and earneftly 
inveftigates. Do you understand, Theodorus, or not ? 

Theo. I do: and you fpeak the truth. 

Soc. For in reality, my friend, when a man of this kind is compelled to 
Ipeak (as I faid before) either privately with any one, or publicly in a 
court of juftice, or any where elfe, about things before his feet, and in his 
view, he excites laughter not only in Thracian maid-fervants, but in the 
other vulgar, fince through his unlkilfulnefs he falls into wells and every 
kind of ambiguity. Dire deformity, too, caufes him to be confidered as a 
ruftic. For when he is in the company of flanderers he has nothing to fay 
reproachful, as he does not know any evil of any one, becaufe he has not 
made individuals the objects of his attention. Hence, not having any thing 
to fay, he appears to be ridiculous. But when he is in company with thofe 
that praife and boaft of others, as he is not only filent, but openly laughs, 
he is confidered as delirious. For, when he hears encomiums given to a 
tyrant, or a king, he thinks he hears fome fwineherd, or fhepherd, or herds¬ 
man proclaimed as happy, becaufe he milks abundantly; at the fame time, 
he thinks that they feed and milk the animal under their command in a 
more morofe and infidious manner. And that it is necefiary a charafter of 
this kind fhould be no lefs ruftic and undifciplined through his occupation, 
than fhepherds ; the one being enclol'ed in walls, and the other by a fheep- 
cot on a mountain. But when he hears any one proclaiming that he 
poffefles ten thoufand acres of land, or a ftill greater number, as if he 
poflefied things wonderful in multitude, it appears to him that he hears of 
a very trifling thing, in confequence of being accuftomed to furvey the 
whole earth. As oiten, too, as any one celebrates the nobility of his family, 
evincing that he has feven wealthy grandfathers, he thinks that this is 
entirely the praife of a dull mind, and which furveys a thing of a trifling 
vox,, iv. H nature; 
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nature; through want of difciplin; being incapable of always looking to the 
univerfe, and of inferring bv a real’oning procefs, that every man has had 
innumerable myriads of grandfathers and progenitors, among which there 
has often been an innumerable multitude of rich and poor, kings and flaves, 
Barbarians and Grecians. But when any one celebrating his progenitors 
enumerates five-and-twenty of them, and refers their origin to Hercules the 
fun of Amphitryon, it appears to him a thing unworthy to be mentioned. 
For, as it is entirely owing to fortune that any one is able to enumerate five- 
and-twenty progenitors from Hercules, he would laugh even if any one 
could enumerate fifty from the fame origin ; conlidering fuch as unable to 
reafon, and liberate themfeives from the arrogance of an infane foul. But, 
in every thing of this kind, the coryphreus we are deferibing will be ridi¬ 
culed by the vulgar, partly becaufc he will be confidered by them as arrogant, 
and partly becaufe he is ignorant of and dubious about things before his feet. 

Theo. You entirely, Socrates, fpeak of things which take place. 

Soc. But when any one, my friend, draws him on high, and is willing 
that he fhould abandon the conlideration of whether I injure you, or you 
me, for the fpeculation of juftice and injuftice, what each of them is, and 
in what they differ from all other things, or from each other; or that, dif- 
miffuig the inquiry whether a king is happy who poffeffes abundance of 
gold, he fhould afeend to the contemplation of a kingdom, and univerfally 
of human felicity and mifery, of what kind they are to any one, and after 
what manner it is proper for human nature to acquire this thing and fly 
front that;—about all thefe particulars, when that little fharp foul fo con- 
verfant with law is required to give a reafon, then he in his turn is affefted 
vvorl'e than the coryphaeus. For lie becomes giddy, through being fufpended 
from a lofty place of furvey, and being unaccuftomcd to look fo high. He is 
alfo terrified, filled with uncertainty, andfpeaks in a barbaric manner; fo that 
he does not, indeed, excite laughter in the Thracian vulgar, nor in any other 
undifeiplined perfon (for they do not perceive his condition), but in all thofe 
whofe education has been contrary to that of Jlaves. And fuch, O Theo- 
dorus, is the condition of each; the one whom we call a philofopher, being 
in reality nourifhed in liberty and leifure; and who, though he ought not to 
be blamed, yet appears to be ftupid and of no value, when he engages in 
fervile offices, fmee he neither knows how to bind together bundles of cover¬ 
lids, 
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lids, nor to make fauce for banquets, nor compofe flattering fpekdies. BdJ 
the other of thefe charafters is able to accomplifh all thefe fervile offices 
with celerity and eafe, but knows not how to clothe himfelf dexteroufly in 
a liberal manner ; nor how in harmonious language properly to celebrate 
the true life of the Gods and blefled men. 

Theo. If, O Socrates, you could perfuade all men to afient to what 
you fay, as you have perfuaded me, there would be more peace and lefs evil 
among men. 

Soc. But it is impoffible, Theodorus, that evils fhould be deftroyed ; (for 
it is neceflary that there (hould be always fomething contrary to good) nor 
yet can they be eftablifhed in the Gods ; but they neceflarily revolve about a 
mortal nature, and this place of our abode. On this account we ought to 
endeavour to fly from hence thither, with the utmoft celerity. But this 
'flight confifts in becoming as much as poffible fimilar to divinity. And 
this fimilitude is acquired by becoming juft and holy, in conjunction with 
prudence. But, O beft of men, it is not altogether eafv to procure per- 
fuafion, that vice is not to be avoided, and virtue purfued, for the fake of 
thofe things which the vulgar adopt, viz. that we may not feem to be 
vicious, but may feem to be good : for thefe are, as it is faid, the nugacities 
of old women, as it appears to me. The truth however is as follows: 
Divinity is never in any refpeft unjuft, but is moft juft. And there is not 
any thing more fimilar to him, than a man when he becomes moft juft. 
About this, the true lkill of a man, his nothingnefs and doth are con- 
verfant. For the knowledge of this is wifdom and true virtue; but the 
ignorance of it, a privation of difcipline, and manifeft improbity. Every 
thing elfe which appears to be lkill and wifdom, when it takes place in 
political dynafties, is troublefome, but when in arts illiberal. It will be by 
far the beft, therefore, not to permit him who afts unjuftly, and who fpeaks 
or afts impiouflv, to be fkilled in any art, on account of his cunning. For 
a charafter of this kind will exult in his difgrace, and will not think that he 
is a mere trifle, and the burthen of the earth, but he will confidcr him- 
ielf to be fuch a man as ought to be preierved in a city. The truth, there¬ 
fore, muft be fpoken, that fuch men as thefe are by fo much the more that 
which they think they are not, from their not thinking the truth reftpefting 
themfelves. For they are ignorant of the punifiiment of injuftice, of which 
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they ought by no means to be ignorant. For this puijiftiment does not con- 
fift, as it'appears to me, in ftripes and death (which thofe who do not ait 
unjuftly fometimes fuffer), but in that which it is impoffible to avoid. 

Theo. What do you mean ? 

Soc. Since, my friend, there are two paradigms in the order of things, 
one of a divine nature, which is mod happy, the other of that which is defti- 
tute of divinity, and which is mod miferable, thefe men, not perceiving 
that this is the cafe, through folly and extreme infanity, fecretly become 
fimilar to one of thefe paradigms, through unjuft actions, and diffimijar to 
the other. But for fuch conduit they are punifhed, while they lead a life 
correfpondent to that to which they are aflimilated. If, likewife, we Ihould 
fay that thefe men, unlqfs they are liberated from their dire conduit, will 
not, when they die, be received info that place which is pure from evil, but 
that after death they will always retain the fimilitude of the life they have 
Jived upon earth, the evil affociating with the evil,—if we Ihould thus fpeak, 
thefe dire and crafty men tvould fay that they were hearing nothing but jar¬ 
gon and reverie. 

Theo, And very much fo, Socrates. 

Soc. I know they would fpeak in this manner, my friend. But this one 
thing happens to them, that if at any time it is requifite for them to give a 
reafon privately refpe&ing the things which they blame ; and if they are 
willing to continue difputing in a manly manner for a long time, without 
cowardly flying from the fubjedt, then at length, O bleffed man, this 
abfurdity enfues, that thfey are not themfelves pleafed with their own affer- 
tions, and their rhetoric fo entirely fails them, that they appear to differ in 
no refpedt from boys. Refpedting men of this kind, therefore, let thus much 
fuffice, fince our difcourfe for fome time has been entirely a digreffion. For, 
if we do not flop here, in confequence of more matter always flowing in, the 
fubjedt which we propofed from the firft to difcufs will be overwhelmed. 
Let us, therefore, return to our former inquiry, if it is agreeable to you. 

Theo. Things of this kind, Socrates, are not unpleafant to me to hear. 
For, in confequence of my age, I can eafity follow you. But let us, if you 
pleafe, refume our inquiry. 

Soc. We were, therefore, arrived at that part of our difcourle in which 
we laid, that thofe who confidered offence as fubfifting in lation, and that a 
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thing which appeared to any one is always what it appears to be, to him to 
whom it appears, were willing ftrenuoufly to affert this in other things, and 
not lefs lo refpedling what is juft; as that what any city eftablilhes as ap¬ 
pearing juft to itlelf, this more than any thing is juft, lo far as it continues 
to be eftablilhed. But, with refpeft to good, no one is fo bold as to contend, 
that whatever a city eftablilhes, through an opinion of its being uleful to it- 
felf, will be ufeful to it as long as it is eftablilhed, unlefs any one fhould 
aflert this of a mere name. But this would be a feoff with refpedl to what 
we are laying. Or would it not ? 

Theo. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But does not a city confider the thing named, and not merely the 
name ? 

Theo. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But that which it denominates, that it doubtlefs regards in the 
bufinefs of legiflation, and eftablilhes all the laws, fo far as it is able, molt 
ufeful to itfelf. Or does it eftablilh laws, looking to any thing elfe ? 

Theo. By no means. 

Soc. Does it, therefore, always accomplilh its purpofe, or is it often de¬ 
ceived in its opinion ? 

Theo. I think it is often deceived. 

Soc. If any one, however, Ihoi'hl inquire refpeding every fpecies, in what 
the ufeful confifts, he would ftill i are readily acknowledge this. But the 
ufeful in the bufinefs of legiflation , in a certain refpedt concerning the fu¬ 
ture time. For, when we eftablilh laws, we eftablilh them that they may be 
ufeful in futurity. 

Theo. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, thus interrogate Protagoras, or any one of his 
votaries. Man, as you fay, O Protagoras, is the meafure of all things, of 
things white, hea^y, light, and the like. For, as he contains a criterion in 
himfelf, and thinks conformably to the manner in which he is a£led upon, 
he forms an opinion of things true to himfelf, and which are true in reality. 
Is it not fo ? 

Theo. It is. 

Soc. Shall we alfo lay, O Protagoras, that he contains in himfelf a crite¬ 
rion of things future; and that fuch things as he thinks will happen, fuch 
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things do happen to him thinking fo? So that, for inftance, when any idiot 
thinks that he fhali be attacked with a fever, and that a heat of this kind w ill 
take place, but a phyfician is of a different opinion, which of thefe opinions 
fhali we fay will be verified in futurity ? Or fhali we fay that both will be 
verified ? and that the phyfician will not be affe&ed either with heat or fever, 
but that the idiot will fuffer both ? 

Theo. This, indeed, would be ridiculous. 

Soc. But I think, likewife, that the opinion of the hufbandman, and not 
of the harper, would prevail, refpefting the future fweetnefs or roughnefs of 
wine. 

Theo. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Nor would a mafter of the gymnafium think better rcfpedting that 
confonance, or diffonance, which would in future appear to him to be con* 
lonant or diffonant, than a mufician. 

Theo. By no means. 

Soc. And when a banquet is to be prepared, will not the opinion of a 
cook refpedfing its future agreeablenefs be preferred to that of any other 
perfon who is unfkilled in feafoning? For we do not oppofe the alfertion 
refpedling that which is, or was, agreeable; but, refpefting that which in fu¬ 
ture will appear, and will be agreeable to any one, whether is every one to 
himfelf the befl judge, or whether are you, O Protagoras, better able to 
forefee what will probably take place in doubtful affairs than an idiot ? 

Theo. I think, Socrates, that Protagoras profeffes in thefe greatly to 
excel all men. 

Soc. O miferable man ! no one, by Jupiter, would have followed him, 
and given him a confiderable fum of money, if he had not perfuaded hisdif- 
ciples that in future it would happen, and would appear to be the cafe, that 
neither any diviner, nor other perfon, would judge better than himfelf. 

Theo. Moft true. 

Soc. But does not the eftablifbment of laws, and the ufeful, regard futu¬ 
rity ? And does not every one acknowledge, that a city, though governed 
by laws, often ueceffarily wanders from that which is moft ufeful ? 

Theo. Very much fo. 

Soc. We have, therefore, fufficiently urged againft your preceptor, that 
he muft neceffarily confefs, that one man is wiler than another, and that 
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fuch a one is a meafurc ; but that there is no neccffity that I, who am void 
of fcience, fhonld become a mcafure, as his difcourte juft now compelled me 
to be, fince, whether I am willing.or not, 1 am fo. 

Theo. From that, Socrates, it appears to me, that his dodtrine is particu¬ 
larly convincing, and from this alfo, that it makes the opinions of others 
valid. But cities reprobate his affertions, and by no means think them to 
be true. 

Soc. In many other things, Theodorus, it may be inferred, that not every 
opinion of every one is true. But, with relpedi to the paflion prefent to 
every one, from which the fenfes and opinions according to thefe are pro¬ 
duced, it is more difficult to apprehend that they are not true. But, perhaps, 

I fay nothing to the purpofe. For, when they occur, they cannot be con¬ 
futed : and thofe who fay that they are clear and fciences, perhaps fay the 
truth. And Thcaetetus here did not aflert foreign from the purpofe, that 
fenfe and fcience are the fame. Let us, therefore, approach nearer, as the 
dodrinc of Protagoras orders us, and confider whether this eflence, which is 
thus borne along, emits an entire or a broken found. For the contention 
about it is neither mean nor among a few. 

Theo. It is very far, indeed, from being mean, but it is very much circu¬ 
lated about Ionia. For the followers of Heraclitus difcourfe about it very 
lfrenuoufly. 

Soc. On this account, friend Theodorus, we ffiould rather confider this 
affair from the beginning, in the fame manner as it is difcuffed by them. 

Theo. By all means, therefore. For, with refped to thefe Heraclitics, 
Socrates, or as you fay Ilomerics, and fuch as are Hill more antient than 
thefe, about Ephelus, and who wiffi to be confide red as lkilful perfons, it is 
no more poffible to difcourfe with them than with men raging mad. For 
their writings are indeed borne along. But as to waiting patiently in dif- 
eourfe and inquiry, and continuing quiet during queftioning and anfwering, 
this is prefent with them lefs than nothing ; or rather, thefe men are fo far 
f rom poffeffing any reft, that their privation of it even tranfeends that which 
is lefs than nothing. But if any one alks them a queftion, they immediately 
draw, as from a quiver, certain dark enigmatical words, and dart them at 
you. And if you aik the reafon of this, they will again ftrike you with an¬ 
other dark ffiower of words, but with the names changed. But you will 
8 never 
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never bring any thing to a conclufion with them, nor do they ever conclude 
any thing among themfelves. Indeed, they take very good care that there 
fhall not be any thing liable, either in their difeourfe, or in their fouls ; think¬ 
ing, as it appears to me, that this very thing itfclf is liable. But thefe are 
the weapons with which they ftrenuoufly fight, and which, as far as they are 
able, they on all fides hurl forth. 

Soc. Perhaps, Theodorus, you have feen thefe men fighting, but have 
never feen them when peaceably difpofed. For they are not your alfociates. 
But I think they fpeak fuch things as thefe, when at leifure, to their dif- 
ciples, whom they wilh to render fimilar to themfelves. 

Theo. What difciples, blefled man? For, among men of this kind, one 
is not the difciple of another, but they fpring up fpontaneoufly, wherever 
each of them happens to be feized with a fanatic fury ; and at the fame time 
each thinks that the other knows nothing. From thefe, therefore, as I juft 
now laid, neither willingly nor unwillingly will you ever receive a reafon. 
But it is necelfary that we Ihould confider the affair as if it was a problem. 

Soc. You fpeak to the purpofe. But, with refpedl to the problem, we re¬ 
ceive one thing from the antients, (who concealed in verfe their meaning 
from the multitude,) that Ocean and Tethys are the generation of all other 
things, that all things are ftreams, and that nothing abides. But from the 
moderns, as being more wife, the thing is fo clearly demonllrated, that even 
curriers, on hearing them, are able to learn their wifdom, and lay afide their 
foolilh opinion, that fome things Hand ftill, and others are moved. And 
learning that all things'are moved, they venerate the authors of this doc¬ 
trine. But we have almoll forgotten, Theodorus, that others evince the very 
contrary to this opinion ; I mean, that the proper name of the univerfe is the 
immovable, and fuch other affertions as the Meliffeans and Parmenidcans, 
oppofing all thefe, ftrenuoufly defend—as, that all things are one, and that 
this one abides in itfelf, not having a place in which it can be moved. What 
then (hall we fay to all thefe, my friend ? For, proceeding by fmall advances, 
we have fecretly fallen into the midft of both of them. And if we fly, with¬ 
out in any refpefl: refilling, we fhall be punifhed like thofe in the palasftrae 
playing in a line, who, when they are caught on both fides, are drawn in 
contrary dire&ions. It appears therefore to me, that we fihould firft of all 
confidei thofe with whom wc began—I mean the flowing philofophers—and, 
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if they appear to fay any thing to the purpofe, that we fhould draw ourfelves 
together with them, and endeavour to fly from the others. .But if thofe who 
confider the univerfe as liable fhall appear to have more truth on their fide, 
we fhould fly to them from thofe who move even things immovable. And 
if it fhall appear that neither of them alfert any thing fufficient, we fhall 
become ridiculous, in confequence of thinking that we, who are men of no 
importance, can fay any thing to the purpofe, when we only reprobate men 
very antient, and perfectly wife. Confider therefore, Theodorus, whether it 
is expedient to proceed into iuch a mighty danger. 

Theo. Nothing ought to prevent us, Socrates, from confldering what 
each of thefe men lay. 

Soc. Let us confider their affertions then, fince you fo earneflly defire it. 
It appears, therefore, to me, that this fpeculatioti fhould commence from 
motion,—I mean, what that motion is by which they fay all things are 
moved. But what I wilh to fay is this: whether they fay there is one fpe- 
cies of motion, or, as it appears to me, two. Nor do I alone wifh to know 
this myfelf, but that you alfo may partake, together with me, of this infor¬ 
mation, that we may in common be affefted in luch a manner as is proper. 
Tell me, therefore, do you fay a thing is moved when it changes one place 
for another, or is turned round in the fame place ? 

Theo. I do. 

Soc. Let this, therefore, be one fpecies. But when any thing abiding in 
the fame place becomes old, or, from being white, becomes black, or, from 
being foft, hard, or is changed by any other internal change, may not this 
be defervedly called another fpecies of motion ? 

Theo. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. It is neceffary, therefore, that there fhould be thefe two fpecies of 
motion, viz. alliation, or internal change, and lation. 

Theo. Rightly laid. 

Soc. Having, therefore, made this divifion, let us now difcourfe with thofe 
who affert that all things are moved, and thus interrogate them : Whether 
do you lay that every thing is moved both ways, viz. according to lation and 
alliation, or that one thing is moved both ways, and another only in one 
way ? 
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Theo. By Jupiter, I know not what to fay, but I think they would re¬ 
ply, that every thing is moved both ways. 

Soc. Otherwife, my friend, things would appear to them to be both 
moved and ftand Bill, and it would not be in any refpeCl more proper to 
affert that all things are moved, than that they ftand ftill. 

Theo. Moft true. 

Soc. Since, therefore, it is neceffary they fhould be moved, and that no- 
one thing Ihould not be moved, all things will always be moved with every 
kind of motion. 

Theo. It is neceffary. 

Soc. Confider, likewife, this rcfpedting their affertions,—I mean concern¬ 
ing the generation of heat, or whitenefs, or any thing elfe. Do we not fay 
that they alfert, that each of thefe is borne along, together with fenfe, be¬ 
tween the agent and the patient ? And that the patient, indeed, is fenfible r 
but not yet become fenfe : but that the agent is that which effects fomething,. 
but is not quality ? Perhaps, therefore, quality may appear to you to be an 
unufual name, and you do not underftand me thus fpeaking collectively. 
Hear me, then, according to parts. For the agent is neither heat nor white¬ 
nefs, but becomes hot and white; and fo with refpeCt to other things. For 
do you not recoiled that we have obferved before, that nothing is any one 
thing effentially, neither that which is an agent, nor that which is a patient, 
but that from the concourfe of both with each other, fenfe, and things fenfible, 
being generated, fome things became certain qualities, but others fentient ? 

Theo. I recollect. For how is it poffible I Ihould not i 

Soc. As to other things, therefore, weftudlomit the confideration, whe¬ 
ther they fpeak in this manner concerning them, or not. But let us alone 
attend to this thing, for the fake of which we are now difcourfing ; and let 
us alk them, are all things moved, and do they flow as you fay ? For is not 
this what they fay l 

Theo. Yes. 

Soc. Are they not, therefore, moved with both thofe motions which we 
enumerated, viz. lation and alliation ? 

Theo. Undoubtedly; fince it is neceflary that they Ihould be perfedly 
moved. 
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■ Soc. If, therefore, they were only borne along, but were not Internally 
changed, we might be able to fay what kind of things flow that are borne 
along. Or how fhall we fay ? 

- Theo. Thus. 

Soc. But fince neither a flowing white thing permanently continues to 
flow, but is changed, fo that there is even a flux of its whitenefs,and a 
tranfition into another colour, and we are not able to difcover that it abides 
in this, can we with redlitude pronounce it to be any. particular colour ? 

Theo. But how is it poffible, Socrates, that we can pronounce this of a 
thing white, or of any thing elfe of a fimilar kind, fince, while we fpcak 
about it, it is always privately departing, becaufe continually flowing ? 

Soc. But what (hall we fay of any one of the fenfes, as of feeing or hear¬ 
ing? Does any thing in feeing or hearing ever abide ? 

Theo. This ought not to be the cafe, fince all things are moved. 

Soc. We mull (ay, therefore, that neither does any one fee more than 
not fee, or ufe any other of the fenfes more than not ufe them, fince all 
things are in every refpedl moved. 

Theo. We muft fay fo. 

Soc. But fenfe is fcience, as we fay, I and Theaetctus. 

Theo. You do (ay (o. 

Soc. On being a(ked, therefore, what fcicnce is, we muft anfwer, that it 
is not more fcience than not fcience. 

Theo. So it appears. 

Soc. An emendation, therefore, of the anfwer will very opportunely pre- 
fent itfelf to us, when we defire to evince that all things are moved, in 
order that the anfwer may appear to be right. But this it feems will appear, 
that if all things are moved, every anfwer to every queftion will be fimilarly 
right which fays, that a thing fubfifts and yet does not fubiift in a certain 
particular manner, or, if you will, that it is in generation, that we may not 
ftop them by our difeourfe. 

Theo. Right. 

Soc. Except in this, Theodorus, that we (hould fay it is fo, and yet is not 
fo. But it is requifite not even to fpeak in this manner, (fer neither will it 
be any longer moved thus, nor yet not thus,) but another word muft be em¬ 
ployed by thole that fpeak in this manner, becaufe they have no words by which 
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they can denominate things according to their hypothefis, unlefs, perhaps, 
they ufe the expreflion not in any particular manner. But this will be parti¬ 
cularly adapted to them, when fpoken an infinite number of times. 

Theo. It will thus, indeed, be accommodated to them in the highefl 
degree. 

Soc. We have therefore, Theodorus, done with your friend, nor can we 
grant him, that every man is the meafure of all things, or any man, unlefs ha 
is endued with wifdom. Nor muft we admit that fcience is fenfe, accord¬ 
ing to the dodlrine that all things are moved ; unlefs Theaetetus here fays 
otherwife. 

Theo. You fpeak moft excellently, Socrates. For, thefe things being 
brought to a conclufion, it is proper that I alfo fhould have done with Pro¬ 
tagoras, according to our compadt. 

The.®. But not fo, Theodorus, till you and Socrates have difeuffed the 
doflrine of thofe who aflert that the univerfe is immovable, as you juft now 
mentioned. 

Theo. As you are a young man, Theietetus, you teach thofe that are 
advanced in years to a<ft unjuftly, by trailfgreffing compacts. But prepare 
yourfelf to anfwer Socrates in the remaining part of this inquiry. 

Theje. Doubtlefs I lhall, if he wifhes it: yet it would give me great plea- 
fure to hear what I mentioned. 

Theo. You incite horfes to the plain when you incite Socrates to dif- 
courfe. Aik, therefore, and hear. 

Soc. But, O Theodords, I appear to myfelf as if I fhould not comply with 
Theastetus in his requeft. 

Theo. But why fhould you not comply ? 

Soc. Though I fhould be afhamed to fpeak concerning Meliffus and others, 
who aflert that the univerfe is one and immovable, left I fhould appear to 
revile them in an infolent manner, yet I fhould be lefs afhamed with refpefl 
to them than with refpedl to Parmenides. For, that I may ufe the words of 
Homer, Parmenides appears to me to be both venerable and fkilful. For I 
was acquainted with him when I was very young and he was very much 
advanced in years, and he appeared to me to poffefs a certain profundity 
perfe&ly generous. I am afraid, therefore, left we fhould neither under- 
ftand the meaning of his words, and much more, left we fhould be deficient 
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in apprehending the conceptions contained in his writings : and what is 
greateft of all, left with refpeft to the fubjed of our prefent inquiry, what 
fcience is, we fhould leave the confideration of it unfiniihed, through employ¬ 
ing contumelious language. Befides, the queftion which we have now 
excited, and which contains in itfelf an ineffable multitude of particulars, 
would be unworthily treated, if difcuffed in a carelefs manner; and on the 
other hand, if it is extended to too great a length, it will prevent the dif- 
covery of fcience. But it is proper that neither of thefe fhould take place, 
but that we fhould endeavour, by the obftetric art, to free from confinement 
the foetus of Thesetetus refpe&ing fcience. 

The.*. It is proper indeed to do fo, if it feems requifite to you. 

Soc. Again, therefore, Thesetetus, in addition to what has been faid above, 
confider this. Do you fay that fcience is fenfe or not ? 

The*. I do. 

Soc. If then any one fhould afk you, by what it is that a man fees things 
white and black, and hears founds flat and fharp, you would anfwer, I think, 
that it is by the eyes and ears. 

The*. I fhould. 

Soc. But to ufe nouns and verbs with facility, without entering into an 
accurate inveftigation of them, is for the moft part a thing not ignoble ; but 
rather the contrary to this is fervile. Sometimes, however, this is necelfary : 
as in the prefent cafe we are compelled to examine whether your anfwer 
is right or not. For, confider whether the anfwer is more right, that we fee 
by, or that we fee through, the eyes ; and that we hear by, or that we hear 
through, the ears ? 

. The.*. It appears to me, Socrates, that it is more proper to confider the 
eyes and ears as things through which, rather than as things by which, we 
perceive. 

Soc. For it would be a dire thing, O boy, if many fenfes were feated in 
us, as in wooden horfes, and did not all of them tend to one certain idea, 
whether this is foul, or whatever elfe it may be proper to call it; and by 
which, through the fenfes as organs, we perceive fenfible objefts. 

The*. This appears to me to be the cafe, rather than that. 

Soc. On this account I diligently inveftigate thefe things with you, that 
we may difeover whether by one certain thing belonging to us we perceive 

things 
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things black and white, through the eyes, but certain other particulars through 
the other organs of fenfe ; and whether, when interrogated, you are able to 
refer all fuch things as thefe to the body. But perhaps it will be better that 
you fhould aufwer to thefe inquiries, than that I fhould be entangled with a 
multiplicity of queffions from you. Tell me, therefore : Do you admit that 
the things through which you perceive the hot and the dry, the light and 
the fweet, belong each of them to the body, or to any thing elfe ? 

Thf.^e. To nothing elfe. 

Soc. Are you alfo willing to acknowledge that fuch things as you per¬ 
ceive through one power it is impoflible to perceive through another? As, 
that what you perceive through hearing you cannot perceive through feeing, 
and that what you perceive through feeing you cannot perceive through 
hearing ? 

Theje. How is it poflible I fhould not be willing? 

Soc. If, therefore, you dianoetically perceive any thing about both thefe, 
you do not accomplifh this through any other organ nor yet through any 
other do you perceive refpefting both of them. 

The.®. Undoubtedly not. 

Soc. Bur, with refpedt to found and colour, do you not, in the firfl place, 
dianoetically conceive this concerning both of them, that both have a fub- 
1 iffence ? 

The.®. I do. 

Soc. And, therefore, that the one is different from the other, and the 
fame with itfelf? 

The.ze. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And again that both are two, and each one ? 

The.®. And this alfo. 

Soc. Are you alfo able to cotifider whether they are flmilar or diflimilar to 
each other ? 

The*. Perhaps Co. 

Soc. But through what is it that you dianoetically conceive all thefe 
things about them ? For you can neither apprehend any thing common 

1 That is, this is not accomplifhed through any other organ than the dianoetic power. Fiato 
very properly here ufes the word 3iaro«, becaufe he is fcicntijiiolly confidering wha tfcience is. 
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refpedling them, through the hearing, nor the fight. Further tliil, this alto 
is an inflancc of what we fay. For, if it were poflible to confider this of 
both, whether or not they are fait, you know you would be able to affign 
that by which you confidered this ; and this would appear to be neither fight 
nor hearing, but fomething elfe. 

Theje. But what fhould hinder this power from operating through the 
tongue ? 

Soc. You fpeak well. But with rcfpefi to that power which through a 
certain thing (hows you that which is common to all things, and that which 
is common to thefe, and through which you denominate a thing to be, or 
not to be, through what inftruments does it perceive the feveral particulars 
about which we were juft now inquiring ? 

The®. You fpeak of effence and non-being, fimilitude and diffimilitude, 
fame and different, and the two fpecies of numbers. For it is evident that 
you inquire through what inftrument of the body we perceive by the.foul, 
the even and the odd, and l'uch other things as are confequent to thefe. 

Soc. You follow, Theaetetus, furpaffingly well - r for thefe are the very 
things about which 1 interrogate. 

The.®. But by Jupiter, Socrates, I know not what to fay, except that 
which appeared to me at firft, that there is not any peculiar organ to thefe 
as there is to fenfible particulars, but it appears to me that the foul itfelF 
eenfiders by itfelf fuch things as are common in all things. 

Soc. You are beautiful, Thetetetus, and not, as Thcodorus faid, deformed. 
For he who fpeaks beautifully is beautiful and good. But, befides being 
beautiful, you have done well with refpeift to me. For you have liberated 
me from a very copious difeourfe, fince it appears to you that the foul con* 
fiders fome things by itfelf, and others through the powers of the body. 
For this was what appeared to me to be the cafe, and which I wifhed might 
likewife appear fo to you. 

The®. It certainly does appear fo to me. 

Soc. Among what things, therefore, do you place effence ? For this 
efpecially follows in all things. 

The®. I place it among thofe things which the foul itfelf by itfelf 
afpires after. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Do you fay the fame of the fimilar and the diffimilar, of fame and 
different ? 

The®. I do. 

Soc. But what of the beautiful and the bafe, good and evil ? 

Thete. It appears to me that the foul principally confiders the offence of 
thefe in mutually comparing them with each other, and confidering in 
itfelf things paft and prelent with reference to fuch as are future. 

Soc. Take notice alfo of this : the foul perceives the hardnefs of a thing 
hard, through the touch, and in a fimilar manner the foftnefs of a thing 
foft; or does it not ? 

The®. It does. 

Soc. But the effence of thefe, what they are, their mutual contrariety, 
and the effence of this contrariety, the foul endeavours to difcriminate by 
retiring into herfelf, and comparing them with each other. 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But is not a power of perceiving fuch paflions as extend to the foul 
through the body naturally prefent both with men and brutes, as foon as they 
are born ? And is not reafoning about the effence and utility of thefe, gene¬ 
rated in thofe in whom it is generated, with difficulty, in a long courfe of 
time, through a variety of particulars, and through difeipline ? 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Can we, therefore, apprehend the truth by that by which we cannot 
apprehend effence ? 

The.®. Irnpoffible. ' 

Soc. But can any one poffefs fcience of a thing, when at the fame time 
he does not apprehend the truth of that thing ? 

The®;. But how can he, Socrates ? 

Soc. Science, therefore, is not inherent in paffions, but is inherent in a 
reafoning procefs about them. For by this, as it appears, we may be able to 
touch upon effence and truth ? But this cannot be effeflcd by paffions. 

The®. It appears fo.. 

Soc. Can you, therefore, call paffion and fcience the fame thing, when 
there is fuch a great difference between them ? 

The®. It would not be juft to do fo. 
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Soc. But what name do you give to feeing, hearing, fmclling, tailing, 
becoming hot, and becoming cold ? 

Tiif.je. I fhould give to all thefe the name of perception. For what 
• other name can be given to them ? 

Soc. Do you, therefore, call the whole of this fenfe ? 

TiiE/E. Neceffarily fo. 

Soc. But we laid that this was not capable of touching upon .truth, 
becaufe it could not apprehend the eHence of a thing. 

Thkje. It certainly cannot. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, can it touch upon fcience. 

The.®. It cannot. 

Soc. Science, therefore, and fenfe, Theastetus, can never be the fame. 

The.*, It appears, Socrates, they cannot. 

Soc. And now it becomes mod eminently apparent, that fcience is forae- 
thing different from fenfe. But we did not begin this converfation for the 
fake of finding out what fcience is not, but that we might difeover what it 
is. At the fame time, we have advanced thus far, as to be convinced that 
we mud not at all feck for it in fenfe, but in that name which the foul then 
poddies when it is converfant with beings, itfelf by itfelf. 

Thf..*. But this, Socrates, is I think called to ojiine. 

Soc. You fufpedl 1 rightly, my friend. And now again confider from 
the beginning, obliterating all that has been already faid, whether you can 
lee more clearly, fince we have proceeded thus far. And again tell me 
what fcience is. 

Thej!. It is impoffible, Socrates, to fay that every opinion is fcience, 
becaufe there are fall'e opinions. But it appears that true opinion is fcience. 
And this is my anl'wer. But if in the courfe of the inquiry it lhall not 
appear to be fo, as it does at prefent, I lhall endeavour to fay fomethino- 
elfe. 

* Socrates, in faying that Theietetus fufpelh rightly, indicates that he has not a dianoetic and 
feientilic conception of the name in which fcience is to be found. For this name is dicutaia, or 
the diancetic power of the foul, whofe very cflcncc, as we hare elfewhere obferved, conlifts in 
reafoning fcienliftcally. Hence he very properly fays 0/180; yap tut, You fufpeCt rightly. For his 
conception was nothing more than a vague conjecture or fufpicion', at the fame time that it was 
as accurate as could be obtained by mere fufpicion. 
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Soc. In this manner, Thesetetus, it is proper to ad—I mean, to fpeak with 
alacrity, and not, as you were at firft, be averle to anfwer. For, if we thus 
condud ourfelves, we (hall either find that which is the objed of our fearch, 
or we (hall in a lets degree think that we know that which we do not by 
any means know. Nor will a thing of this kind be a defpicable gain. 
And now then what do you fay ? Since there are two fpecies of opinion, 
one true, and the other falfe, do you define fcience to be true opinion ? 

The.®, I do. For this now appears to me to be the cafe. 

Soc. Is it, therefore, worth while again to relume the difcourle about 
opinion ? 

Theje. What do you mean ? 

Soc. I am now difturbed, and often have been, (o that I am involved i» 
much doubt, both with refped to myfelf and others, as I am not able to fay 
what this paflion in us is, and after what manner it is generated in the loul. 

The.s. How is this ? 

Soc. I am now fpeaking of fahe opinion ; and am confidering whether 
we (hall omit the difcuflion of it, or fpeculate about it in a different manner 
from what we did a little before. 

Theje. But why lhould you be dubious in this affair, Socrates, if you fee 
the manner i% which it is proper to ad ? For you and Theodorus faid juft 
now not badly, refpeding leifure, that nothing urges in inquiries of this kind. 

Soc. You very properly remind me. For perhaps it will not be foreign 
from the purpofe again to tread in the fame fteps. For it is better to finifh a 
little well, than much inefficiently. 

The.e. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. What then (hall we fay ? Shall we fay that every opinion is falfe ? 
or that fome of us entertain falfe opinions, and others true—as if this was 
naturally the cafe with refped to opinions ? 

Theje. We fhould doubtlefs fpeak in this manner. 

Soc. Does not this happen to us, as well about all things, as about each 
thing, that we either know or do not know ? For at prefent I omit to 
fpeak of learning and forgetting, as fubfifting between thefe, becaufe it con¬ 
tributes nothing to our defign. 

Theje. But, Socrates, nothing elfe remains refpeding every particular, 
except knowing or not knowing it. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Is it not therefore neceffary, that he who forms an opinion fliould 
either form an opinion of things of which he knows fomething, or of things 
of which he knows nothing ? 

The®. It is neceffary. 

Soc. Is it not likewife impoflible, that he who knows a thing fliould not 
know it, or that he who does not know it fliould know it ? 

The®. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Does,-therefore, he who opines falfely refpe&ing the things which 
he knows, opine that thefe are not the things which he knows, but different 
from them, but of which he has at the fame time a knowledge ? And though 
he knows both, is he ignorant of both ? 

The®. But this, Socrates, is impoflible. 

Soc. Does he, therefore, think that the things of which he is ignorant 
are certain other things of which likewife he is ignorant ? And can he who 
neither knows Theactetus nor Socrates ever be induced to think that So- 
crates is Thecetetus, or Theaetetus Socrates ? 

The.®. How is it poflible he can ? 

Soc. Nor, again, can any one think that the things which he knows are 
the fame as thofc of which he is ignorant; or that the things of which he is 
ignorant are the fame as thofe which he knows. 

The®. For this would be monftrous. 

Soc. How then can any one entertain falfe opinions ? For it is impoflible 
to opine in ways different from thefe ; fince we either know or do not 
know all things. But in thefe it by no means appears poflible to opine 
falfely. 

The®. Moil true. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, ought we to confider the objeft of our inquiry, 
not by proceeding according to knowing and not knowing, but according to 
being and non-being ? 

The®. How do you fay ? 

Soc. It is not a Ample thing; becaufe he who, with refpe& to any thing, 
opines things which are not, muft unavoidably opine falfely, in whatever 
manner the particulars pertaining to his dianoetic part may fubfift. 

The®. It is proper it fliould be fo, Socrates. 

K 3 SOC. 
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Soc. How then fhall we anfwer, Theaetetus, if any one fhould a(k us 
(but it is pofiible that what I lay may take place). What man can opine that 
which is not, whether refpedling beings themfelves, or whether confidered 
itfelf by itfelf? To this, as it appears, we fhould reply, that he can then 
opine about that which is net, when opining he does not opine the truth. 
Or how lhall we fay ? 

The®. In this maimer. 

Soc. Does a thing of this kind, therefore, take place elfewhere ? 

The.®. Of what kind? 

Soc. That fome one fees lomething, and yet lees nothing. 

The®. But how can he ? 

Soc. But if he fees one certain thing, he fee* fomething which ranks among 
beings. Or do you think that the one does not rank among beings ? 

The®. I do not. 

Soc. He, therefore, who fees one certain thing fees a certain being. 

The®. It appears fo. 

Soc. And, therefore, he who hears a certain thing hears one certain thing, 
and a certain being. 

The®. He does fo. 

Soc. And does not lie alio who touches a certain thing touch one cer¬ 
tain thing, and that which has a being, fence it is one thing ? 

The®. And this alfo. 

Soc. And does not he who opines opine one certain thing ? 

The®. I grant it. 

Soc. He, therefore, who opines that which has no being opines nothing. 

The®. So it appears. 

Soc. But he who opines nothing does not opine in any refpe£t. 

The®. It is evident, as it appears. 

Soc. It is impoflible, therefore, to opine that which is not, either about 
beings, or itfelf by itfelf. 

The®. So it appears. 

Soc. To opine fall'ely, therefore, differs from opining things which are 
not. 

The®. It appears that it differs. 

Soc. 
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Soc. For neither is falfe opinion inherent in us in this manner, nor in the 
manner which we confidcred a little before. 

The*. It is not. 

Soc. Perhaps, therefore, we may denominate this as follows. 

Theje. How ? 

Soc. We fay that a certain foreign opinion Isa falfe opinion, when fome 
one, by an alteration in his dianoetic energy, lays that a certain thing is a 
different thing. For thus he always opines that which has a being, but he 
opines one thing inftead of another; and, in confequence of erring in that 
which he confiders, he may be juftly faid to opine falfely. 

Theje. You now appear to me to have fpoken with the greateft rediitude. 
For, when any one opines that which is deformed inftead of that which is 
beautiful, or that which is beautiful inftead of that which is deformed, then 
he truly opines falfely. 

Soc. It is evident, Theastetus, that you defpife, and do not reverence me. 

The*. In whatrefpefl? 

Soc. I do not think I appear to you to have apprehended that which is 
truly falfe, when afked whether the fwift and the flow, the light and the 
heavy, or any other contraries, do not become contrary to themfelves, ac¬ 
cording to their own nature, but according to the nature of things which 
are contrary to them. This, therefore, I difmils, left you fliould be con¬ 
fident in vain. But is it agreeable to you, as you fay,, that to opine falfely is 
the fame as to opine foreign to the purpofe ? 

The*. It is. 

Soc. It is poffible, therefore, according to your opinion, to eftablifh by the 
dianoetic power one thing as another, and not as that thing which it is *. 

Theje. It is poffible. 

Soc. When, therefore, the dianoetic power does this, is it not lieceflary 
that it Ihould either cogitate about both thefe, or about one of them l 

The*. It is neceflary. 

Soc. And, therefore, it muft either cogitate about them both together, or 
feparately. 

’ Tills is effected when the dianoetic power converts itfelf to imagination, and in confequence 
of this produces falfe reafoning. 

The*. 
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The.®. Mod excellent. 

Soe. But do you call dianoetic energy the fame as I do ? 

The*. What do you call it ? 

Soc. The difcourfe which the foul itfelf evolves in itfelf about the obje&s 
of its confideration. I explain the thing to you like an unlkilful perfon. For 
the foul, when it energizes dianoetically, appears to tne to do nothing elfe 
than difcourfe with itfelf 1 , by interrogating and anfwering, affirming and 
denying. But when, having defined, it afferts without oppofition, whether 
more (lowly or more rapidly, then I call this opinion’. So that I denomi¬ 
nate to opine, to fpeak, and opinion, a difcourfe not dirc&ed to any other, 
nor accompanied with voice, but directed to itfelf. But what do you call it ? 

Theje. The fame. 

Soc. When any one, therefore, opines that one thing is another, he fays 
to himfelf, as it appears, that one thing is another. 

ThE 2E. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Recoiled, whether if at any time you fay to yourfelf, that the beau¬ 
tiful is more than any thing bafe, or that the unjuft is juft, or, which is the 
fummit of all, whether you ever attempt to perfuade yourfelf, that that 
which is one thing is more than any thing another thing. Or, on the con¬ 
trary, have you never dared even in deep to fay to yourfelf, that things even 
are entirely odd, or any thing elfe of this kind ? 

The.®. Certainly never. 

Soc. Do you think, then, that any other perfon, whether he is in a fane 
or an infane condition, will ferioufly dare to fay to himfelf, and this accom¬ 
panied with perfuafion, that a horfe is neceffarily an ox, or two things one 
thing? 

Theje. By Jupiter, 1 do not. 

Soc. If, therefore, to opine is for a man to fpeak to himfelf, no one, 
while he fays and opines both thefe, and touches upon both with his foul, 
will fay and opine that one of thofe is the other. But we will difmifs, if you 

1 As the dianoetic is accurately confidered a fcientific energy, it is very properly defined by So¬ 
crates to be a difcourfe of the foul with itfelf. Or, in other words, it is an energy of the rational 
foul, directed to itfelf, and not converted to the phantafy. 

1 Opinion is the condufion of the dianoetic energy. See the Sophifta. 
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pleafe, this word the other. For my meaning is this: that no one will opine 
that the bafe is the beautiful, or any thing elfe of this kind. 

The®. You have my permiflion, Socrates, to difmifs this word ; and the 
cafe appears to me to be as you fay. 

Soc. He, therefore, who opines both thefe cannot opine that one of them 
is the other. 

The®. So it appears. 

Soc. And again, he who only opines one of thefe, but by no means the 
other, can never opine that one of them is the other. 

The.®. True. For he would be compelled to touch upon that about 
which he does not opine. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, can he who opines both, nor he who only opines 
one of them, opine foreign to the purpofe So that he will fay nothing, who 
defines falfe opinion to be heterodoxy. For neither will falfe opinion ap¬ 
pear to refide in us in this manner, nor in that which we have already men¬ 
tioned. 

The.®. It does not appear that it will. 

Soc. But, Theactetus, if this fhould not appear to be the cafe, we fhould 
be compelled to confefs many things, and of an abfurd nature. 

The.®. What are thefe ? 

Soc. I will not tell you, till I have endeavoured to confider the affair in* 
every poffible way. For I fhould be afhamed, with refpedl to that of which 
we are in doubt, if we were compelled to confefs what I now fay. But if 
we fhall difcover the objett of our fearch, and become free, then we may 
fpeak concerning others, as fuffering thefe things, while we fhall be railed, 
beyond the reach of ridicule. But if we fhould be involved in inextricable 
doubts, and thus become abjeft, and filled with naufea, then, I think, we 
fhould permit ourdifcourfe to trample on us, and ufe us as it pleafes. Hear* 
then, whether I have found out any paffage to the objedf of our inquiry. 

The.®. Only fpeak. 

Soc. 1 fhall not fay that we rightly confented, when we acknowledged 1 
that it was impoffible any one could opine that the things which he knows 
are things which he does not know, and thus be deceived : but I (ay that this 
is in a certain refpedl poffible^ 
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"Them.. Do you fay that which I fufpedled might be the cafe when we 
made this affertion, as that I knowing Socrates, and feeing another perfon at 
a diflance whom I do not know, might think it was Socrates, whom I do 
know? For that which you fay takes place in a thing of this kind. 

Soc. Are we not, therefore, driven from the hypothecs which caufed us 
to acknowledge, that, with refpeil to things which we know, we arc ignorant 
of them, at the lame time that we know them ? 

THEJE. Entirely fo. 

Soc. We mull not, therefore, eftablilh this hypothefis, but the following: 
and perhaps fome one will in a certain refpedl alfent to us, or perhaps will 
oppofe us. But we are now in that fituation in which it is necelfary to exa¬ 
mine the dil'courfe which perverts all things. Confider, therefore, whether 
1 fay any thing to the purpofe. Is it then poffible for any one who formerly 
Was ignorant of fomething, afterwards to learn that thing ? 

The®. It certainly is poffible. 

Soc. And can he not all'o learn another and another thing ? 

The®. Why ihould he not? 

Soc. Place for me, for the fake of an example, one waxen image 1 * * * 5 in our 
fouls : in this foul a greater image, and in that a lefTer: and in this of purer, 
but in that of impurer and harder wax: and in fome again of a moiftcr 
kind, but in others fufficiently tempered. 

The®. 1 place it. 

Soc. We muft fay, then, that this is a gift of Mnemofyne the mother 
of the Mules ; and that'in this, whatever we wifh to remember of things 
which we have l'een, or heard, or undcrflood, is impreffed like images made 
by a leal, by inlinuating itfelf into ourfenfes and conceptions. And further, 
that we remember and know that which is imprclfed in this waxen image, 
as long as the impreffed figure remains; but when it is dellroyed, or can he 
no longer impreffed, we forget and ceafe to know. 

The®. Be it fo. 

1 What is here fait! mufl not be underftood literally j for Plato was by no means of opinion 

that images are fafliioned by external objetfs in the foul. But nothing more is here meant, than 

either that the foul naturally pofiefles thefe images, or that, taking occafion from external motions, 

and the paflions of body, Ihe conceives forms in herfclf by her own native power. 

5 Soc. 
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Soc. Confider, therefore, whether he who knows thefe impreffions, 
and attends to what he either fees or hears, can after this manner opine 
falfely ? 

Tueje. After what manner? 

Soc. With refpeft to what he knows, at one time opining that he knows, 
and at another time that he does not know. For we improperly granted 
above, that it was impoffible for this to happen. 

The.e. But how do you now fay ? 

Soc. It is requifite thus to (peak about thefe things, defining them from 
the beginning : That it is impolfible that he who knows any thing, and has 
a monument of it in his foul, but does not perceive it, can opine that it is 
fomething elfe which he knows, and the image of which he polfeffes, but 
does not perceive. And again, it is impolfible that any one can opine that 
what he knows is that which he does not know, and of which he does not 
poffefs the image: or that what he does not know is that which he knows. 
It is likewife impoffible for any one to opine that what he perceives is fome 
other fenfible objedl different from what he perceives : or that what he per¬ 
ceives is fomething which he does not perceive : or that what he does not 
perceive is fomething elfe which he does not perceive: or that what he does 
not perceive is fomething which he does perceive. Nor, again, can any one 
opine that what he knows and perceives, and of which he has a fenfible 
image, is fomething elfe which he knows and perceives, and of which he in 
like manner pofTeffes a fenfible image : or that what he knows and perceives, 
and of which he pofTeffes an image in a proper manner, is the fame as that 
which he fimply knows: or that what he knows and perceives, and fimilarly 
retains, is that which he perceives: or again, that what he neither knows 
nor perceives is the fame as that which he fimply does not know : or that 
what he neither knows nor perceives is the fame as that which he does not 
perceive. For in all thefe it is impoffible to opine falfely. It remains, 
therefore, that falfe opinion mufl take place in fome things of this kind, if it 
has any fubfiftence. 

THEJE. In what things, therefore? that 1 may fee w'hether 1 can learn 
better from thefe. For at prefent I do not follow you. 

Soc. In thole things which any one knowing, opines that they are certain 
other things which he knows and perceives; or which he does not know, 

vot. iv. n but 
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but perceives; or which both knowing and perceiving, he opines that he 
knows and perceives. 

The®. I now leave you behind, at a greater diftance than before. 

Soc. Hear then again as follows : I knowing Theodorus, and remembering 
in myfelf what kind of man he is, and in like manner Theaetetus, fometimes 
I fee them, and fometimes I do not: and fometimes I touch them, and fome¬ 
times not; and hear or perceive them with fome other fenfe : but fometimes 
I do not apprehend any thing refpedting you by any fenfe, yet neverthelefs I 
remember you, and know you in myfelf. 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Learn this, therefore, the firft of the things which I wifh to evince-' 
to you, that it is poffible for a man not to perceive that which he knows,, 
and that it is likewile poffible for him to perceive it. 

The.®. True. 

Sog. Does it not often happen that a man does not perceive that which; 
he does not know, and likewiie often happen that he perceives it only ? 

The®. This alfo is true. 

Soc. See, then, if you can now follow me better. Socrates knows The« 
odorus and Thesetetus, but fees neither of them, nor is any other fenfe pre- 
fent with him refpedting them. Can he ever in- this cafe opine in himfelf, 
that Theietetus is Theodorus ? Do I fay any thing, or nothing ? 

The®. You fpeak pertinently ; for he cannot thus opine. 

Soc. This then was the firft of thofe things which I faid. 

The®. It was. 

Soc. But the fecond was this, that while I know one of you, but do not 
know the other, and perceive neither of you, I can never opine that he whom, 
I know is the man whom I do not know. 

The®. Right. 

Soc. But the third was this, that while I neither know nor perceive 
either of them, I can never opine that he whom I do not know is fome other 
perfon whom 1 do not know : and in a fimilar manner think that you again 
hear all that was faid above, in which I can never opine falfely refpetting 
you and Theodorus, neither while knowing nor while ignorant of both; nor 
while knowing one, and not knowing other. And the fame may be faid 
refpefting the lenfes, if you apprehend me, 
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The;*. I doapprehihd you. 

Soc. It remains, therefore, that I mull then opine falfely, when knowing 
vou and Theodoras, and preferving in that waxen image, as in a feal ring, 
the impreflion of both of you for a long time, and not fufficiently feeing 
both of you, I endeavour, by attributing the proper impreflion of each to my 
particular fisht, lb to harmonize this impreflion to the veftige of fight, that 
a recognizance may take place: but afterwards failing in the attempt, and 
changing like thofe that change their Ihoes, I transfer the vifion of each to a 
foreign impreflion, and err by being fimilarly affedled to the paflions of light 
in mirrors, where things on the right hand flow back to thofe on the left 
hand. For then heterodoxy takes place, and I opine falfely. 

The*. It appears, Socrates, that the paflion of opinion is fuch as in a 
■wonderful manner you have reprefented it to be. 

Soc. Still further, when knowing both of you, I befides this perceive one 
•of you, and not the other, then I have a knowledge of him whom I do not 
perceive, but not according to fenfe ; which is what I faid before, but you 
Aid not then underftand me. 

The*. I did not. 

Soc. This however I laid, that be who knows and perceives one of you, 
and has a knowledge of you according to fenfe, will never opine that this 
objedt of his knowledge and perception is fome other perfon whom he knows 
and perceives, and of whom he has a knowledge according to fenfe. Was 
not this what I faid ? 

The*. It was. 

Soc. But in a certain refpedl that which I juft now faid is omitted,—I 
mean, that falfe opinion then takes place, when any one knowing and feeing 
both of you, or poflefling any other fenfe of both of you, and likewife retain¬ 
ing your images in his foul, has not a proper perception of either of you, but, 
like an unlkilful archer, wanders fromand miffes the mark, which is there¬ 
fore denominated a falfehood. 

The*. And very properly fo. 

Soc. When, therefore, fenfe is prefent to one of the impreflions, and not 
to the other, and that which belongs to the abfent fenfe is adapted to the 
fenfe then prefent, in this cafe the dianoetic part is entirely deceived. And, 
in one word, it is not poflible, as it appears, either to be deceived, or to have 
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a falfe opinion, refpe&ing things which a man has neither ever known or 
perceived, if we now fay any thing to the purpofe. But refpefting things 
which we know and perceive, in thefe opinion is rolled about and evolved, 
becoming.both true and falfe. And when it colleds and marks its proper 
refemblances in an oppofite and ftraight forward dire&ion, then it is true, 
but when in a tranfverfe and oblique direction, falfe. 

The.®. Thefe things, therefore, Socrates, are beautifully faid. 

Soc. And you will much more fay fo, when you hear what follows. 
For to opine the truth is beautiful, but to lie is bafe. 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. They fay, therefore, that hence the following particulars take place. 
When that waxen image in the foul is profound, abundant, fmooth, and 
fufficiently perfed, then the feveral particulars which proceed through the 
fenfes, being impreffed in this Heart * of the foul, (as Homer calls it, ob- 
fcurely lignifying its fimilitude to wax,) fo as to become pure fignatures, and 
of fufficient profundity,—in this cafe they become lading. And, in the firft 
place, men with fuch impreflions as thefe are docile : in the next place, 
they are endued with a good memory: and, in the third place, they do not 
change the impreffions of the fenfes, but opine the truth. For, as thefe 
impreflions are clear, and fituated in an ample region, they fwiftly diflribute 
fenfible particulars to their proper refemblances, which are called beings; 
and fuch men are denominated wife. Or does it not appear fo to you ? 

Thee. It does in a tranfcendent degree. 

Soc. When, therefore, any one’s heart is hairy (which the perfedly wife 
poet has celebrated), or when it is of a muddy nature, and not of pure wax, 
or when it is very moift, or hard, then it is in a bad condition. For thofe 
in whom it is moift are indeed docile, but become oblivious ; and thofe in 
whom it is hard are afFeded in a contrary manner. But men in whom it 
is hairy and rough, in confequence of its poffefling fomething of a Bony 
nature, mingled with earth or clay, thefe contain obfeure refemblances. 
The refemblances too are obfeure in thofe in whom this heart is hard : for 
in this cafe it has no profundity. This likewife happens to thofe in whom it 
is moift: for, in confequence of the impreflions being confounded, they 
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fwiftly become obfcure. But if, bcfides all this, they fall on each other, 
through the narrownefs of their receptacle, fince it belongs to a little foul, 
then the refemblances become Bill more obfcure. All fjch as thefe, there¬ 
fore, opine falfely. For when they fee, or hear, or think about any thing, as 
they are unable fwiftly to attribute things to their refemblances, they judge 
erroneoufly; becaufe they fee, hear, and underftand for the mod part per- 
verfely. And fuch as thefe are called deceivers, and are faid to be ignorant 
of things. 

The®. You fpeak with the greateft re&itude of all men, Socrates. 

Soc. Shall we fay, then, that falfe opinions refide in us ? 

The®. Very much fo. 

Soc. And true opinions likewife? 

The ®. And true opinions. 

Soc. I think, therefore, it has been fufficiently acknowledged by us, that 
thefe two opinions have a fubfiftence more than any thing. 

The®. It has in a tranfeendent degree. 

Soc. A loquacious man, Thesetctus, appears in reality to be a dire and 
unpleaftmt man. 

The.*. With reference to what do you fpeak in this manner? 

Soc. With reference to my own indocility, and real loquacity, at which 
I am indignant. For what elfc than a loquacious man can he be called, 
who through his Bupidity draws difeourfe upwards and downwards, not 
being able to procure perfuafion, and who with difficulty abandons an 
affertion ? 

The.®. But why are you indignant? 

Soc. I am not only indignant, but I am fearful what 1 ftaould anfwer, if 
any one fliould afk me, O Socrates, have you found that falfe opinion is 
neither in the mutual energies of the fenfes, nor in dianoetic energies, but in, 
the conjundion of fenfe with the dianoetic energy? But I think I ffiould 
fay, boafting, as if we had difeovered fomething beautiful, that we had found 
it to be fo. 

The®. What has been juft now evinced appears to me, Socrates, to be 
no defpicable thing. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, he will fay, aflert that we can never opine, that 
a man whom we alone dianoetically conceive, but do not fee, is a horfe, 

which 
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which we neither at prefent fee, nor touch, nor perceive by any other fenfe, 
but only dianoetically conceive ? I think 1 fhould fay that I do aflert thefe 
things. 

Tiie^e. And very properly. 

Soc. Will it not, therefore, follow, he will fay, according to this reafon, 
that no one will ever think eleven, which he only dianoetically perceives, 
to be twelve, which he only dianoetically perceives ? What anfwer would 
you give ? 

Tjie.k. I fhould anfwer, that fome one feeing or touching eleven things, 
might opine them to be twelve; but that he would never opine in this man¬ 
ner refpefting the numbers which he poffelfes in his dianoetic part. 

Soc. But what, he will fay, do you think that any one can fpeculate 
about five and feven—1 do not mean five and feven men, or any thing elle of 
this kind, but five and feven themfelves, which we faid were in his foul like 
impreffions in wax—fo as never to opine falfely refpedting them ? Or will 
not fome men, when they confider thefe things by themfelves, and inquire 
about their amount, opine that they are eleven, and others that they are 
twelve ? Or will all men fay and opine that they are twelve ? 

ThEjE. By Jupiter they will not; but the greater part will opine that they 
are eleven. And if any one fhould afk them the amount of more numbers, 
their anfwer would be Bill more erroneous. For I think that you rather 
fpeak about every number. 

Soc. You think rightly. Confider, therefore, whether this ever happens, 
that any one opines that the twelve which are imprefled in his foul are 
eleven ? 

Theje. It feems this does happen. 

Soc. Does not this then revolve to the former aflertions? For he who fuffers 
that which he knows, opines that it is fome other thing which he alfo knows, 
which we faid was impoffible: and from this very circumftance we are 
compelled to confefs, that there is no fuch thing as falfe opinion, left the 
.fame perfon fhould be forced to know and at the fame time not to know the 
lame things. 

The2E. Mod true. 

Soc. Hence it appears that falfe opinion mud be otherwife defined than a 
mutation of the dianoetic energy with refpedt to fenfe. For, if this was a 

true 
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true definition, we fliould never be deceived in dianoetic conceptions them- 
felves. But now there is either no fuch thing as falfe opinion, or, if there 
is, a man may be ignorant of that which at the fame time he knows. And 
which of thefe will you choofe ? 

The®. You have propofed an ambiguous choice, Socrates. 

Soc. But it appears that reafon will not permit both thefe to take place. 
At the time time, however (for all things murt be attempted), what if we 
fhould endeavour to divert ourfelves of lhame ? 

The.®. How? 

Soc. By being willing to fay what it is to have a fcientific knowledge of 
a thing. 

The®. But why would this be impudent ? 

Soc. You do not appear to underrtand that the whole of our difcourfe 
from the beginning is an invertigation of fcience, as if we did not know 
what it is. 

The®. I underrtand you. 

Soc. But does it not appear to be the part of impudent perfons, to /how 
what it is to have a fcientific knowledge, at the fame time that they arer 
ignorant what fcience is ? But, Theaetetus, it is now fome time fince we 
have not fpoken with purity. For we have ten thoufand times employed the 
terms, We know, and We do not know, We have a fcientific knowledge, 
and We have not a fcientific knowledge, as if we mutually underftood fome- 
thing, in which at the fame time we are ignorant what fcience is. But at 
prefent, if you are willing, we will ule the terms, to be ignorant, and to 
underrtand, in fuch a manner as it is proper to ufe them, fince we are defti- 
tute of fcience. 

The®. But how in this cafe, Socrates, (hall we be able to dilcourle ? 

Soc. Not at all while I remain as I am. But I might be able, if I wag 
contentious : and now, if any contentious perfon was prefent, he would fay 
that he abftained from fuch terms, and would very much deter us from what 
I lay. But, as we are bad, man, are you willing I Ihould dare to fay what it 
is to know fcientifically ? For it appears to me to be worth while. 

The®. Dare then, by Jupiter. For you will greatly deferve to be par¬ 
doned for the attempt. 

Soc. Have you heard what at prefent they lay it is to know fcientifically ? 

The®, 
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The*. Perhaps fo; but at prefent I do not remember. 

Soc. They fay that it is the habit of fcience. 

The*. True. 

Soc. We, therefore, fhall make a trifling alteration, and (ay that it is the 
poffeffion of fcience. 

The*. But in what do you fay this differs from that ? 

Soc. Perhaps in nothing. But when you have heard that which appears 
to me to be the cafe, examine it together with me. 

The*. I will, if I can. 

Soc. To Jiojfefs, therefore, does not appear to me to be the fame as to 
have a thing. Thus, if any one buys a garment, and, having the power of 
ufing it when he pleafes, does not wear it, we (hould not fay that he haf the 
garment, but that he pojfejjes it. 

The*. And very properly. 

Soc. See then whether it is poflible to poffefs fcience in this manner, 
without having it: juft as if fome one 'having caught certain wild doves ’, 
or other wild birds, and having conftrufted an aviary for them at home, 
fhould feed and nourifti them. For in a certain refpeft we (hould (ay that 
he always has , becaufe he poJJ'eJJ'es them. Should we not ? 

The*. We (hould. 

Soc. But in another refpedl we (hould fay that he by no means has them, 
but that he has a power, fince he has (hut them up for his own ufe, in an 
inclofure of his own, of taking and having them when he pleafes, and of 
again difmifling them : and that he can do this as often as it is agreeable to 
him. 

The*. Exactly fo. 

Soc. Again, as before we devifed I know not what waxen figment in the 
foul, fo now let us place a certain aviary containing all forts of birds in the 
foul; fome of which fly in flocks, apart from others ; but others again fly in 

1 It is juflly obfervcd by Proclus, in his admirable Commentary on the firft book of Euclid’s 
Elements, p. 3, that Socrates here, mingling the jocofe with the ferious, aflimilates the fciences 
which are in us to doves. He alfo fays that they fly away, fome in flocks, and others feparate. 
from the reft. For the fciences that are more common contain in themfelves many that are more 
partial; and thofe that are diftributed according to fpecies, touching on the obje&s of their 
knowledge, are feparated from, and unconjoined with, each other, in confequence of originating 
from different primary principles. 
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fmall companies; and fome fly alone, wherever they may happen to find a 
paffage. 

The.®. Let it he fo: but what follows r 

Soc. It is requilite to fay, that this receptacle is empty in children : but 
in the place of birds we muft underftand fciences, and fay, that he who pofiefles 
fcience, and confines it in this inclofure, learns or difcovers that thing of 
which he pofiefles the fcience; and that this is to have a fcientific knowledge. 

The®. Be it fo. 

Soc. But again, confider, when any one is jvilling to inveftigate fciences, 
and receiving to have them, and afterwards difmifs them, by what names all 
thefe particulars ought to be exprefied. Shall we fay by the fame names as 
at firft, when fciences were jiojjejfcd, or by other names ? But from what 
follows you will more clearly underftand what I fay. Do you not call arith¬ 
metic an art ? 

The®. I do. 

Soc. Suppofe this to be the hunting of the fciences of all the even and the 
odd. 

The®. I fuppofe it. 

Soc. But I think by this art the arithmetician has the fciences of numbers 
in his power, and delivers them to others. 

The®. He does fo. 

Soc. And we fay that he who delivers thefe fciences teaches, but that he 
who receives them learns; and that he who has them, in confequence of pof- 
fefling them in that inclofure which we mentioned, knows fcientifically. 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But attend to what follows. Does not he who is a perfect arithme¬ 
tician know fcientifically all numbers ? For the fciences of all numbers are 
in his foul. 

The®. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Does not a man of this kind fometimes enumerate with himfelf in¬ 
ternally, and fometimes externally, fuch things as have number ? 

The®. Certainly. 

Soc. But to number is confidered by us as nothing elfe than the fpecula- 
tion of the quantity of any number. 

The®. It is ib. 
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Soc. He, therefore, who has a fcientific knowledge, by thus fpeculating, 
appears not to know, though we have confeffed that he knows every num¬ 
ber. Do you hear thefe ambiguities ? 

Them. I do. 

Soc. When, therefore, we affimilated fcicnces to the pofleflion and fowl¬ 
ing of doves, wc laid that fowling w as twofold ; one kind being prior to ac- 
quifition, and fubfifling for the fake of pofleflion ; but the other being pofte-. 
rior to acquilition and pofleflion, and fubfifling for the fake of receiving and 
having in the hands things whjph were formerly poflelTed. So thefe fciences, 
w hich any one had formerly been endued with by learning, and which he. 
had known before, may again be learnt, by refuming and retaining the fei- 
ence of every particular which he formerly poffeffed, but which he has not. 
at hand in his dianoetic part. 

THEiE. True. 

Soc. On this account, I juft now inquired how names refpefling thefe 
things were to be ufed, as when an arithmetician numbers, or a grammarian 
reads. For, in either cafd, he who knows again applies himfelf to know by. 
himfelf what he already knows. 

Theje. But this is abfurd, Socrates. 

Soc. Shall we therefore fay, that the grammarian reads, or the arithme¬ 
tician numbers, things of which he is ignorant, though we have granted that 
the one knows all letters, and the other every number ? 

The.®. But this alfo is irrational. 

Soc. Are you, therefore, willing we fhould fay, that we are not at all con¬ 
cerned how any one may employ the names of knowing and learning? But 
face we have determined that it is one thing to {tojfefs, and another to have, 
fcience, we wuft fay that it is impoflible for any one not to poflefs that which 
he does poflfefs. So that it will never happen that any one does not know 
that which he does know ; though about this very thing falfe opinion may be 
received. For it may happen that we may take the fcience of one thing for 
the fcience of another, when, hunting after fome one of our inward fciences, 
we erroneoufly receive inftead of it fome other that flies away. As when any 
one opines that eleven things are twelve : for then, receiving the fcience of 
eleven things inftead of twelve, he takes out of his aviary a pigeon inftead 
of a dove. 
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The,®. It is reafonable to fuppofe fo. 

Soc. But when he receives that which he endeavours to receive, then he 
is free from faifehood, and opines things which are. And after this manner 
falfe and true opinion fubfift: and thus none of the particulars which dis¬ 
turbed us before will be any longer an impediment to us. Perhaps, there¬ 
fore, you aflent to me: or bow will you do ? 

Theje. Aflent to you. 

Soc. We are then now freed from the dilemma refpedting a man know¬ 
ing and at the fame time not knowing a thing. For it will no longer hap¬ 
pen that we (hall not poflfefs that which we do pofiefs, whether we judge 
falfely or not. However, a more dire paflion than this appears to me to 
prefent itfelf to the view. 

The.®. What is that? 

Soc. If the permutation of fciences fhould ever become falfe opinion. 

The.®. But how ? 

Soc. In the firfl: place, is it not abfurd, that he who has the fcience of 
any thing fhould be ignorant of that thing, not through ignorance, but 
through the fcience of the thing ? And in the next place, that he fhould 
opine this thing to be that, and that thing this ? And is it not very irrational 
to fuppofe, that when fcience is prefent the foul fhould know nothing, but 
fhould be ignorant of all things ? For, from this aflerfion, nothing hinders 
but that iguorance when prefent may enable a man to know fomething, and 
caufe blindnefs to fee, if fcience ever makes a man to be ignorant of any 
thing. 

Theje. Perhaps, Socrates, we have not properly introduced birds, as we 
alone placed fciences in the foul, but we ought at the fame time to have 
placed the various kinds of ignorance flying in companies ; and a man em¬ 
ployed in fowling, at one time receiving fcience, and at another time igno¬ 
rance, about the fame thing: through ignorance opining what is falfe, but 
through fcience the truth. 

Soc. It is by no means eafy, Thetetetus, not to praife you. However, 
again confider what you have faid. For let it be as you fay. But he who 
receives ignorance, you will fay, opines things falfe. Is it not fo ? 

The.®. It is. 

Soc. But yet he will not think that he opines falfely. 
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The®. He will not. 

Soc. But that he opines truly. And he will be affefted with refpeft to 
thofe things in which he errs, like one endued with knowledge. 

The®. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. He will therefore opine that he has by fowling obtained fcience, 
and not ignorance. 

The®. It is evident. 

Soc. Hence, after having made a long circuit, we have again fallen into 
the flrft doubt. For that reprover whom we mentioned before will laugh¬ 
ing fay to us, O bell of men, whether can he who knows both fcience and 
ignorance opine that what he knows is fome other thing which he alio 
knows ? or, knowing neither of thefe, can he opine that a thing which he 
does not know is fome other thing which he does not know ? or, knowing 
one of thefe, and not the other, can he opine that what he knows is that 
which he does not know ? or that what he does not know is that which he 
does know ? Or, again, tell me whether there arc fciences of iciences, and 
of the various kinds of ignorance, which he who pofTefles, and inclofes in 
other certain ridiculous aviaries, or waxen figments, knows fo far as he pof- 
fefles them, though he has them not at hand in his foul ? And thus you will 
be compelled to revolve infinitely about the fame thing, without making any 
proficiency. What Ihall we reply to thefe things, Theastetus ? 

The.®. By Jupiter, Socrates, I do not know what ought to be faid. 

Soc. Does not, therefore, O boy, the difcourfe of this man very pro¬ 
perly reprove us, and evince that we have not done right in inveftigating 
falfe opinion prior to fcience, and leaving fcience undifcuffed ? But it is im- 
poffible to know this till we have fufficiently determined w'hat fcience is. 

The®. It is necefiary, Socrates, to fufpeft at prefent, as you fay. 

Soc. What then can any one again fay from the beginning refpe&ing 
fcience ? For we are not yet weary of fpeaking. 

The®. Not in the leaft, if you do not forbid it. 

Soc. Tell me, then, in what manner we can fo fpeak concerning fcience 
as not to contradict ourfelves. 

The®. In the fame manner as we attempted before, Socrates; fori have 
not any thing elfe to offer. 

Soc. In what manner do you mean? 
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The®. That true opinion is fcience. For to opine truly is without 
error; and every thing that proceeds from it is beautiful and good. 

Soc. He who in fording a river, Theastetus, is the leader of others, if in¬ 
terrogated refpedling the depth of the water, will anfwer that the water will 
fhow its own depth. In like manner, if, entering into the prefent fubjedt, wc 
inquire, the impediment to our pafiage will, perhaps, prelent to us the objedt 
of our fearch : but, if we remain where we are, nothing will become manifefl. 

The,®. You fpeak well: but let us proceed and confider. 

Soc. Is not this, therefore, a thing of brief confideration ? For the whole 
of art, and its profeffors, evince that art is not fcience. 

The®. How fo ? And who are thefe profeffors ? 

Soc. Thofe that excel all others in wifdom, and who are called orators 
and lawyers. For thefe perfuade, but do not teach by their art, and caufe 
their hearers to opine whatever they pleafe. Or do you think there are 
any teachers fo Ikilful, as to be able in cafes of robbery? and other violences, 
to evince fufficiently the truth of the tranfa&ions by means of a little water? 

The®. I by no means think there are; but thefe men perfuade. 

Soc. But do you not fay that to efFedl perfuafion is the fame thing as to 
produce opinion ? 

The®. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. When, therefore, judges arejuflly perfuaded refpedling things which 
he who fees can alone know, but by no means otherwife, is it polfible that 
thus judging by report, and receiving true opinion without fcience, they can 
judge rightly refpedting things of which they are perfuaded, if we admit that 
they judge well ? 

The®. I entirely think they can. 

Soc. But, my friend, if true opinion, judgment, and fcience are the fame, 
that confummate judge can never opine with rediitude without fcience : but 
now each appears to be fomething different. 

The®. I had forgotten, Socrates, what I heard a certain perfon fay con¬ 
cerning fcience, but I now remember. But he faid that true opinion in con- 
jundlion with reafon is fcience, but that without reafon it is void of fcience; 
and that things cannot be known fcientifically of which there is no realon, 
but that things may be thus known w'hich have a reafon. 
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Soc. How well you fpeak ! But tell me how he divided things which 
may be fcientificaliy known, and which cannot be fo known, that we may 
fee whether you and I (imilarly underftand them. 

ThejE. I do not know that I can difcover how he divided thefe ; but I 
can follow another perfon difcourfing. 

Soc. Hear, then, a dream for a dream. For I alfo appear to have heard 
from certain perfons that the firft elements *, as it were, from which we and 
other things are compofed cannot be rationally defcribed. For they fay that 
each of thefe can alone be denominated by itfelf, but cannot be called any 
thing elfe, neither as that which is nor as that which is not; becaufe effence, 
or non-elfence, would thus be afligned to it. But it is requifite to add no¬ 
thing, if any one fpeaks of a thing itfelf alone. For neither the term this, nor 
that, nor each, nor alone, nor any other fuch appellations, fhould be employed, 
becaufe thefe are applied to things in a circular progreffion, and are different 
from the things to which they are added. But it is neceflary, if poffible, to 
fpeak of the thing itfelf, and, if it has a proper definition, to affert fomething 
refpedting it, without the addition of any thing elfe. Now, however, no one 
of things firft can be made the fubjedl of difcourfe; for it does not admit of 
any thing elfe than a denomination. But the things compofed from thefe, as 
they are themfelves woven together, fo from the weaving together of their 
names difcourfe is produced. For the connexion of names is the eflence of 
difcourfe. Hence, the elements themfelves are ineffable and unknown, but 
at the fame time are objects of fenfe : but fyllables are known and effable, 
and may be apprehended by true opinion. When, therefore, any one re¬ 
ceives a true opinion of any thing, without reafon, then his foul perceives 
the truth refpedting it, but he does not know the thing; becaufe he who is 
incapable of giving and receiving a reafon concerning a thing muft be de- 
ftitute of fcience reflecting it. But when he receives a reafon, then he may 
be able to know all thefe, and acquire fcience in perfection. Have you not, 
therefore, heard a dream, or is it any thing elfe ? 

Thej£. It is nothing elfe. 


■ Prodicus the Chian, imitating Leucippus, averted that the elements of things, becaufe they 
are fimple, and therefore without definition, are unknown •, but that compofites, fince they can 
be defined, may be known. 
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Soc. Is it, therefore, agreeable to yon that we Ihould eftablilh feience to 
be true opinion in conjunftion with reafon ? 

The®. Very much fo. 

Soc. Have we, therefore, Thetetetus, this very day detected that which 
formerly many wife men inveftigating grew old before they difeovered ? 

The®. To me, Socrates, what was juft now laid appears to be well 
faith 

Soc. And it is very fit it fhould: for what fcience can there be without 
reafon and right opinion ? But one of the afiertions does not pleale me. 

The.®. What is that? 

Soc. That which appears to be very elegantly faid ; that the, elements of 
fpeech are unknown, but the genus of fyllables known. 

The.®. Is not this right ? 

Soc. Take notice. For we have as hoftages of difcourfe thole very para¬ 
digms, which he employing faid all that I have related. 

The®. What are thele paradigms ? 

Soc. The things pertaining to letters, viz. elements and lyllables. Or do 
you think that he who faid what we have related fpoke in this manner 
looking to any thing elfe than thefe ? 

The®. To nothing clfe than thele. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, receiving thele, examine them, or rather our- 
felves, whether we learn letters in this manner, or not. In the firll place, 
then, have fyllables a definition, but not the elements ? 

The®. Perhaps fo. 

Soc. To me, alfo, it very much appears to be fo. If, therefore, any one 
Ihould thus alk refpe&ing the fii ft fyllable of the word Socrates, O Thea?te- 
tus, viz. what is So? what would you anfwer ? 

The®. That it is S and o. 

Soc. You have, therefore, this definition of the lyllable. 

The®. I have. 

Soc. But come, in a fimilar manner give me a definition of the let¬ 
ter S. 

The®. But how can any one fpeak of the elements of an elemeut ? For 
S, Socrates, is only a certain found of mute letters, the tongue, as it were, 
hiding : but of the letter B there is neither voice nor found, nor of mofi of 
the elements. So that it is very well faid that they are inefiable, among 
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which the well-known feven vowels are alone vocal, but have not anv rea- 
fon or definition. 

Soc. This therefore, my friend, we have rightly afferted refpefting fcience. 

The®. So it appears. 

Soc. But have we rightly fhown that a fy 11 able is known, but not an ele¬ 
ment ? 

The.®. It is likely. 

Soc. But with refpedt to this fyllable, whether fhall we fay that it is both 
the elements ; and, if there are more than two, that it is all thofe elements ? 
Or fhall we lay that it is one certain idea produced from the compofition of 
the elements ? 

The®. It appears to me that we fhould fay it is all the elements. 

Soc. See, then, with refped to the two letters S and o, which form the 
•firft fyllable of my nafne, whether he who knows this fyllable knows both 
thefe letters ? 

The®. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. He knows, therefore, S and o. 

The®. Yes. 

Soc. But what, if he knows each, and, knowing neither, knows both? 

The®. But this would be dire and abfurd, Socrates. 

Soc. But if it is neceflary to know each, if any one knows both, it is ne- 
cefTary that he who in any future time knows a fyllable fhould previoufly 
know all the elements: and fo that beautiful affertion efcaping from us 
will difappear. 

The®. And very fuddenly too. 

Soc. For we did not well fecure it. For, perhaps, a fydlable ought to have 
been adopted, and not the elements ; but one certain fpecies produced from 
them, and which is different from the elements. 

The®. Entirely fo: and perhaps the thing takes place in this manner ra¬ 
ther than in that. 

Soc. We 'fhould confider, therefore, and not in fb effeminate a manner 
betray a great and venerable affertion. 

The®. We ought not, indeed. 

Soc. Let a fyllable then, as we juft now faid, be one idea produced from 
fcveral according elements, as well in letters as in all other things. 

The®. Ent rely fc. 

Soc. 
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Soc. It ought not, therefore, to have any parts. 

The®. Why not ? 

Soc. Becaufe the whole of that which has parts muff neceffarily be all the 
parts. Or do you fay that a whole which is produced from parts is one 
certain lpecies different from all the parts ? 

The.®. I do. 

Soc. But with rcfpcfl to the all, and the whole, whether do you call each 
of thefc the fame, or different ? 

Them. I have not any thing clear to fay; yet lince you order me to an- 
fwer with alacrity, I will venture to fay that each of thefe is different. 

Soc. Your alacrity, Theaetetus, is right; but whether your anfwer is fo, 
we mull confider. 

The®. It is neceffary. 

Soc. Does not the whole, therefore, differ from the all, according to your 
prefent affertion ? 

"The®. It does. 

Soc. But do all things and the all differ in any refpedt ? As when we lay 
one, two, three, four, five, fix : or twice three, or thrice two, or four and 
two, or three and two and one, or five and one ;—whether in all thefe do 
we fay the fame thing, or that which is different ? 

The®. The fame thing. 

Soc. Do we fay any thing elfe than fix? 

The®. Nothing elle. 

Soc. According to each mode of fpeaking, therefore, we find that all are 
fix. 

The®. We do. 

Soc. Again, therefore, we do not fay any one thing when we fay all 
things. 

The®. It is neceffary. 

Soc. Do we fay any thing elfe than fix things ? 

The®. Nothing elfe. 

Soc. In things, therefore, which confift from number, we fay that the all 
is the fame with all things. 

The®. So it appears. 
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Soc. Should we not, therefore, lay relpe&ing them, that the number of 
an acre is the fame as an acre ? 

Theje. We Ihould. 

Soc. And in a fimilar manner that the number of a ftadium is a ftadium ? 

Theje. Yes. 

Soc. And fo refpefting the number of an army, and an army itfelf, and 
all other fuch like particulars ? For every number, being an all, is each of 
thefe particulars. 

Theje. It is. 

Soc. But is the number of each of thefe any thing elfe than parts? 

Theje. Nothing elfe. 

Soc. Such things, therefore, as havfc parts confift of parts. 

The.®:. It appears fo. 

Soc. But it is acknowledged that all the parts are the all, fincc every 
number is the all. 

Theje. It is fo. 

Soc. The whole, therefore, is not from parts : for it would be the all, in 
confequence of being all the parts. 

Theje. It does not appear that it is. 

Soc. But does a part belong to any thing elfe than to a whole ? 

The.®:. It belongs to the all. 

Soc. You fight llrenuoufly, Theastetus. But is not the all, then this very 
thing the all, when nothing is wanting to it ? 

Theje. It is neceffary. ' 

Soc. And is not, after the fame manner, the whole that which it is, when 
nothing is wanting to it ? And is it not true, that that which is in want of 
any thing, in confequence of this deficiency, is neither the whole, nor the 
all ? 

The®:. It now appears to me, that the whole and the all in no refpeft 
differ from each other. 

Soc. Do we not fay that the whole and the all are all the parts of that of 
which they are the parts ? 

The.E. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Again, therefore, that we may refume what we attempted before, 
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if a fyllable is not elements, muft it not neceffarily follow that it has not 
elements as parts ofitl'elfr or that, if it is the fame with them, it muft with 
them be fimilarly known ? 

The m. It muft. 

Soc. Left, therefore, this fhould take place, We muft eftablifh the one to 
be different from the other. 

The.®. We muft. 

Soc. But if elements are not parts of a fyllable, can you aftign any other 
things which are parts of a fyllable, and yet are not the elements of it ? 

The®:. I fhould by no means grant, Socrates, that things which are not 
the elements can be the parts of a fyllable. For it is ridiculous, negledting 
the elements, to proceed in fearch of other things. 

Soc. According to the prefent reafoning, therefore, Theastetus, a fyllable 
will be in every refped one particular impartible idea. 

,The®. It appears fo. 

Soc. Do you remember, therefore, my friend, that we admitted a little 
before, and thought it was well faid, that there could be no reafon or defini¬ 
tion of things firft, from which other things are compofed, becaufe each 
thing confidered itlelf by itfelf is not a compofite ; and that neither the 
term ‘ to be’ can with propriety be accommodated to it, nor the term ‘ this,’ 
becaufe thefe are aflerted as things different and foreign ; and that this very 
circumftance caufes a thing to be ineffable and unknown ? 

The®:. I do remember. 

Soc. Is any thing elfe, therefore, than this the caufe of any thing being 
uniform and impartible ? For I fee no other caufe. 

The®. It does not appear that there is any other. 

Soc. Will not a fyllable, therefore, be a fpecies of this kind, fince it has no 
parts, and is one idea ? 

The®. Entirely fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, a fyllable is many elements, and a certain whole, and 
thefe elements are its parts, fyllables and elements may be fimilarly known, 
and are fimilarly effable, fince all the parts appear to be the fame with the 
whole. 

The®. And very much fo. 
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Soc. But if a fyllable is one impartible thing, a fyllable and an element are 
equally ineffable and unknown. For the fame caufe renders them liich. 

The.®:. I cannot fay otherwife. 

Soc. We mud not, therefore, admit the aflertion, that a fyllable is a thing 
known and effable, but an element the contrary. 

The.®. We mult not, if we are perfuaded by this reafoning. 

Soc. But what again, if any one Ihould alTert the contrary, would you not 
rather admit it from thofe things of which you were confcious when you 
learnt your letters ? 

T h EiE. What things are thofe ? 

Soc. As that vou endeavoured to learn nothine elfe than how to know the 
elements by your eyes and cars, each itlelf by itfelf, that the pofition of them, 
when they were pronounced or written, might hot dillurb you. 

"The.®. You fpeak moil true." 

Soc. But is the learning to play on the harp in perfection any thing elfe 
than the ability of knowing what found belongs to every chord ? For this 
every one agrees Ihould be called the elements of mufic. 

Theje. It is nothing elfe. 

Soc. As, therefore, we are Ikilled in elements and fyllables, if it was 
requifite to conjecture from thefe refpeCting other things, we Ihould fay that 
the genus of the elements poffefled a much clearer and more principal know¬ 
ledge than that of fyllables, with refpeCt to receiving each difeipline in per¬ 
fection. And if any one Ihould fay that a fyllable is a thing known, but 
that an element is naturally unknown, we fhould think that he jelled either 
voluntarily or involuntarily. 

Theje. And very much fo. 

Soc. But, as it appears to me, there are yet other demonftrations of this 
thing. We muft not, however, on account of thefe particulars, forget the 
thing propoled by us, viz. to inveltigate the affertion, that reafon united 
with true opinion becomes mod perfect feienee. 

THBiE. It is proper, therefore, to confider this. 

Soc. Come then, inform me what is the fignification of the word logos: 
for it appears to me to fignify one of three things. 

The.®. What are they ? 
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Soc. The firft will be to make its own dianoetic conception apparent, 
through voice, iu conjundtion with verbs and nouns; thus imprefling opinion 
in the flux through the mouth, as in a mirror, or in water. Or does not 
logos appear to you to be a thing of this kind ? 

Theje. It does : and we lav that he who does this fpeaks. 

Soc. Cannot, therefore, every one do this—I mean, point out with more 
or lefs fwiftnefs what appears to him refpefiling particulars—unlefs he is 
either naturally deaf or dumb ? And thus it will follow, that whoever opines 
any thing rightly will appear to opine in conjundtion with logos; and true 
opinion will never fublift without fcience. 

The.®. True. 

Soc. We mull not, therefore, eafily condemn him who afferts fcience 
to be that which we juft now mentioned, as if he faid nothing. For perhaps 
this was not his meaning; but, being alked what each particular is, he 
might be able to anfwer the interrogator, through the elements. 

The.®. How do you mean, Socrates ? 

Soc. The fame as Ilcfiod *, when he fpeaks of a chariot as compofed of 
a hundred pieces of wood ; which I am not able to fay, nor do I think you 
are. But we fhould be contented, if, .when alked what a chariot is, we were 
able to fay that it is wheels, an axis, plankings, arches, and a yoke. 

The 7£. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But he perhaps would think we are ridiculous, juft as if we were 
alked concerning your name, and ftiould anfwer by a fyllable ; confidering 
ws indeed in what we fay as thinking and fpeaking properly, but that we 
are grammarians, and that we poflefled and fpoke grammatically' the 
definition of the name of The&'tetus. He would likewife fay, that no 
one can fpeak fcientifically about any thing, till he has brought it to a 
conclufion through the elements, in conjunction with true opinion, as we 
obferved before. 

The.*:. We did fo. 

Soc. After this manner, therefore, he would think we may pofllfs true 
opinion refpedting the chariot; but that he who is able to pervade its eflence 

1 The future editors of Hefiod may increafe the fragments of that poet with this part of a verfe, 

■ - - shcxtov fo Tt £ovfa9' ctjua&sv 

through 
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through thofe hundred pieces of wood, can aifo comprehend its logos or 
definition, in conjun&ion with true opinion; and, inftead of being one that 
opines, will thus poifefs art and fcience, refpedling theefience of the chariot; 
determining the whole of it, through its elements. 

The.*. Does not this appear to you, Socrates, to be well faid ? 

Soc. If it appears fo to you, my friend, and if you admit that this dif- 
curfive procefs through an element refpedling every thing is logos, or reafon, 
and that this is the cafe with the procefs through fyllables, or that it is 
fomething ftill greater, void of reafon. Tell me what you think, that we 
may confider it. 

The.*. But l very much admit this. - 

Soc. But do you admit it in fuch a manner as to think that any one has 
a fcientific knowledge of any thing, when the fame thing appears tc him at 
different times to belong to different things; or when he opines different 
things at different times of the fame thing ? 

Theo. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Have you forgotten that both you and others thought in this manner, 
when you firft learnt your letters ? 

Theje. Do you mean to fay, that rve thought that at one time one letter, 
and at another time another, belonged to the fame fyllable ; and that the 
fame letter was at one time to be referred to its proper fyliable, and at 
another time to a different fyllable ? 

Soc. This is what I mean. 

The*. By Jupiter, I db not forget; nor do I think that thofe who are thus 
affedled poffels a fcientific knowledge. 

Soc. What then, when any one at that time writing the word Theaetetus, 
opines that he ought to write Th and e, and accordingly writes thefe letters; 
and again attempting to write Theodores, opines that he ought to write 
Th and e, and writes thefe letters, fhall we fay that he knows fcientifically 
the firff fyllable of your names ? 

The*. But we juft now acknowledged, that he who is affe&cd in this 
manner does not yet know. 

Soc. Does any thing, therefore, hinder the fame perfon from being affedted 
in the fame manner refpedting the fecoud, third, and fourth fyllable? 

The*. Nothin”; hinders. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Will not fuch a one, therefore, in confequence of his difcurfive pro- 
cefs through an element, write Theaetetus with true opinion when he writes 
it in its proper order? 

The*. It is evident he will. 

Soc. Will he not, therefore, be ftill void of fcience, but opine rightly, as 
we faid ? 

The*. Yes. 

Soc. And will he not poffefs reafon in conjunction with right opinion i 
For he wrote making a difcurfive procefs through an element, which we 
acknowledge is logos or reafon. 

Them. True. 

Soc. There is, therefore, my friend, fuch a thing as right opirtion in con¬ 
junction with reafon, which it is not yet proper to call fcience. 

The.*. It appears lb. 

-Soc. We are enriched then, as it appears, with a dream, while we opine 
that we poffefs a molt true definition of fcience. 

The*. Or we ought not yet to blame. For perhaps fome one may not 
define logos in this manner, but may choofe the remaining fpecies of the 
three, one of which we faid would be adopted by him who defined fcience 
to be right opinion in conjunction with reafon. 

Soc. You have very properly reminded me : for one fpecies ftill remri is. 
For the firft fpecies was an image as it were of dianoetic conception in 
voice ; and the fecond, that which we juft now mentioned, a proceflion to- 
the whole through an element. ‘ 

The*. But what do you fay the third is ? 

Soc. That which the multitude would fay it is, to be able to affign a cer¬ 
tain mark by which the objedt of inquiry differs from all other things. 

The*. Can you give me as an inftance a certain logos of this kind refpett- 
ing any thing ? 

Soc. If you are willing, I think it will be fufficient for you to admit re- 
fpeding the fun, that it is the moll fplendid of all the natures that revolve ill 
the heavens round the earth. 

The*. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Take then that for the fake of which this was faid. But it is that 
which we juft now mentioned : that when, you receive the difference of any 
6 thing. 
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thing, by which it differs from other things, you will receive, as fome fay, the 
logos or definition : but as long as you touch upon any thing common, you 
will have the definition of thofe things to which this fomething common 
belongs. 

Them. I underftand you : and it appears to me very proper to call a thing 
of this kind logos. 

Soc. But he who, in conjunction with right opinion, receives the differ¬ 
ence by which any thing whatever is diftinguithed from other things, will 
be endued with fcience refpecting that of which he formerly pofleffed opinion. 

Them. We fay it is fo. 

Soc. Now therefore, Theactetus, in confequence of approaching nearer 
to what is faid, as to a certain adumbration, I find I do not in the leaft un¬ 
derftand it; but, while I beheld it at a diftance, it appeared to me that 
fomething was fpoken to the purpofe. 

ThejE. But how is this? 

Soc. I will tell you, if I can. When I have a right opinion refpefting 
you, if I likewife receive your definition, then I know you ; but if not, then 
I only opine. Is it not -To ? 

T HESE. It is. 

Soc. But logos, or definition, was an Interpretaion of your difference. 

These. It was. 

Soc. When, therefore, I only opine, I do not perceive by the dianoetic 
energy any one of thofe things by which you differ from others. 

These. You do not, aS it appears. 

Soc. I, therefore, only dianoetically perceive fomething common, which 
you poffefs no lefs than another. 

These. It is neceffary. 

Soc. By Jupiter, then, inform me how, in a thing of this kind, I rather 
opine you than any other ? For, fuppole me thus dianoetically confidering^ 
This is Theaetetus, who is a man, and has noftrils, eyes, and a mouth, and in 
like manner each of the other members. Does this dianoetic conception 
caufe me to perceive Thextetus more than Theodoras ? or, as it is faid, 
more than the laft of the Myfians ? 

The.e. How fhould it? 

Soc. But if,I not only dianoetically confider that he has noftrils and eyes, 

but 
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but likewife that he has a flat nofe and prominent eyes, lhall I opine you 
more than myfelf, or any other loch perlon ? 

The.®. You will not. 

Soc. But I think I lhall not opine in myfelf, Thesetetus, till a certain mo¬ 
nument of his flat nofe, exhibiting its difference from other flat nofes which 
I perceive, is imprefl’cd in me, and in like manner other particulars from 
which you are compofcd ; which, if I had met with you yefterday, would re¬ 
mind me, and caufe me to form a right opinion relpeding you. 

The®. Moll true. 

Soc. Right opinion, therefore, refpedling every thing will be converfant 
with difference. 

The®. It appears fo. 

Soc. What then w ill be the confequence if reafon is aflumed together 
with right opinion ? For it would be ridiculous if any one Ihould order us to 
opine in w'hat it is that any thing differs from other things. 

The®. How fo ? 

Soc. For, refpefting things of which we have a right opinion, fo far as 
they differ from others, he would order us to aflame a right opinion of them, 
lo far as they differ from others. And thus, like the circumvolution of a 
whip, or a pellle, or the like, from this mandate nothing would be faid. For 
it might more juflly be called the mandate of one blind ; fince it would order 
us to receive things which we poffefs, that we might learn things which we 
opine; and thus would be perfectly fimilar to the mandate of one deprived 
of fight. 

The.®. Tell me what it is you juft now afked. 

Soc. If fome one, O boy, ordering us to receive reafon, Ihould at the lame 
time order us to know, hut not opine difference, reafon would be a pleafant 
thing, and the moll beautiful of all things pertaining to fcience. For to 
know is in a certain refpedl to receive lcience. Is it not? 

The.®. It is. 

Soc. When afked, therefore, as it appears, what fcience is, he would an- 
lw er, that it is right opinion with the lcience of difference. For, according 
to him, this will be the afliimption of reafon. 

The.®. It appears fo. 

VOL. IV. 
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Sec. But it is in every refpedt foolifh for us, who are inveftigating feience, 
to fay that it is right opinion with fcience, either of difference or of any 
thing eife. Neither fenfe therefore, Theaetetus, nor true opinion, nor rea- 
fon in conjundlion with true opinion, will be fcience. 

Theje. It does not appear that they will. 

Soc. Are we, therefore, pregnant and parturient, my friend, with any 
thing further refpefling fcience, or have we brought forth every thing ? 

Theje. By Jupiter, through you I have already faid more than I had in 
myfelf. 

Soc. Does not, therefore, all this fhow that the obftetric art has brought 
for us that which is vain, and which does not deferve to be nourifhed ? 

The.se. Entirely lb. 

Soc. If, therefore, after this you Ihould endeavour to become pregnant 
with other things, and your endeavour fhould be fuccefsful, you will, through 
the prefent difcuffion, be full of better things. But if you fhould be empty, 
you will be lefs troublefome to your companions, and more moderate and 
mild ; in confequence of not thinking that you know things which you do 
not know. For thus much my art is able to accomplifh, but nothing more. 
Nor do 1 know any thing of thofe particulars which are and have been 
known to great and wonderful men. But this oblletric art I and my mother 
are allotted from divinity ; fhe about women, and I about ingenuous and 
beautiful youths. Now, therefore, I muff go to the porch of the king, to an- 
lwer to the accufation of Melitus. But to-morrow, Theodorus, we will 
again return hither. 


THE END OF THE TIIEiETETUS. 
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AS there is one end for which nature, or rather the author of nature, pro¬ 
duced the parts of the human body, and another for which he formed the 
whole man, fo likewife he diredted an individual of the human fpecies to 
one end, a family to another, and again a city and kingdom to another. 
And lalfty, that is to be confidered as the belt end, for the lake of which he 
produced the whole human race. Let no one however think, that though 
there is a certain end of every partial affociation among mankind, yet there 
is none of the whole; and that though there is order in the parts of 
human life, yet there is confufion in the whole; or, in Ihort, that though 
the parts polfefs union from being directed to one end, yet the whole is di- 
fperfed and unconnected : for, if this were admitted, parts would be more 
honourable than the whole ; though the former fubfilt for the fake of the latter, 
and not the latter for the fake of the former. Hence it is neceffary that there 
Ihould be a certain end of the human race, and that .it fhould conlilt in thofe 
energies through which it may imitate as much as poffible things fupernal; by 
fcience {peculating things natural, human and divine ; by prudence properly 
managing human affairs ; and by piety cultivating and venerating divinity. An 
end, therefore, of this kind requires a twofold life, confifting both in adlion 
and contemplation, yet fo conftituted as that adtion may fublift for the fake 
of contemplation, as that which is more excellent and divine. 

Plato in this dialogue demonllrates that this end can alone be obtained by 
the human race, under the government of a king who poffeffes confummatc 
probity and fcience. Hence employing a moll accurate divilion which is. 

9 effentially 
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effentially neceffary to definition and faience, and in which Plato and his 
genuine difciples excelled in a tranfeendent degree, he Homerically deno¬ 
minates a king the fhepberd and curator of the human race. This king, too, 
he compares to a phylician; (ince fuch a one, by impofing laws both on the 
willing and the unwilling, procures falutary remedies for his fubje&s. But 
he more frequently calls a governor and curator of this kind, a politician 
than a king, fignifying by this that he will be fo humane and mild, that 
among the citizens he will appear to be a fellow-citizen, and will evince 
that he is rather fuperior to them in juflice, prudence and fcience, than in 
any other endowments. He likewife afferts, that the man who far furpaffes 
all others in juflice and prudence is born a king, though he fhould live the 
life of a private individual: and it may be colleded from his other dialogues 
as his opinion, that royal authority fhould be given to the older and more 
worthy, a fenate of whom fhould be the colleagues of the king, forming, as 
it were, a certain ariflocracy, or government of the mod excellent men. As 
he proves too in this dialogue that a royal furpaffes every other form of 
government, he likewife (hows that a tyranny is the worft kind of dominion, 
fince it governs neither by law nor intellect, but by unreftrained impulfe 
and arbitrary will. As the next in excellence to a royal government, he 
praifes an ariflocracy, but reprobates an oligarchy, or the government of a 
few : and he confiders a popular government as deferving praife in the third 
degree, if it governs according to law. After this he difeuffes the duty of a 
king, and fhows that it confifts in providing fuch things as are neceffary for 
the human race, and efpe'cially fuch as contribute to its felicity, in prudently 
judging what arts are fubfervient to this end in peace and war, in public and 
private conduit; and in exercifing fovereign authority in conjunction with 
the fenate. 

With refipedt to what he fays of the motion of the fpheres and the king¬ 
doms of Saturn and Jupiter, the myflic meaning of this fabulous narration 
will be unfolded in the notes on this dialogue. 


THE 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

SOCRATES, A GUEST, 

THEODORUS, And SOCRATES Jun. 


Socrates. 

I AM greatly indebted to you, Theodorus, for making me acquainted with 
Theaitetus and this gueft. 

Theo. Perhaps, Socrates, you will be indebted to me the triple of this, 
after thefe men have made you a politician and a philofopher. 

Soc. Be it fo. But fhall we fay we have heard this of you, who are mod: 
Ikilful in reafoning, and in things pertaining to geometry ? 

Theo. What is that, Socrates? 

Soc. That we fhould confider each of thefe men as of equal worth, though 
they are more remote from each other in honour than accords with the ana¬ 
logy of your art. 

Theo. By our God Ammon, Socrates, you have properly, judly, and 
promptly reproved me for my error in computation ! But I fhall fpeak with 
you about this at fome other time. But do not you, O gueft, in any refpeft 
be weary in gratifying us, but difcufs for us, in order, either a politician firft, 
or, if it is more agreeable to you, a philofopher. 

Guest. We fhall do fo, Theodorus, as foon as we attempt this difcuffion, 
nor fhall we delift till we arrive at the end of it. But what ought I to do 
refpedting Theaitetus here ? 

Theo. About what? 

Guest. Shall we fufFer him to reft, and take in his ftead Socrates here, 
rs our affocuite in the difcuffion ? Or how do you advife ? 

7 
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Tiieo. As you fay, take Socrates in his ftead : for, both being young men, 
they will eafily by refting be able to endure every kind of labour. 

Soc. And indeed, O gue'ft, both of them appear to be allied to me in a 
certain refpe£k. For you fay that one of them (Theaitetus) appears to re- 
femble me in the formation of his face; and the other poflelTes a certain 
alliance, through having the fame name as mylelf. But it is requifite that 
we who are allied ihould always readily recognize this alliance by difcourlc. 
With Thea;tctus, therefore, I yefterday joined in difeourfe, and to-day 1 have 
heard him anfwering this gueft : but neither of them has yet difeourfed with 
Socrates here. It is, however, proper that he fhould be confidered. Let 
him then anfwer me fome other time, but at prefent let him anfwer you. 

Guest. Let it be fo, Socrates. Do you hear this, Socrates junior ? 

Soc. jun. I do. 

Guest. Do you, therefore, aflent to what he fays? 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. It appears, therefore, that you will be no impediment to our 
difeuffion ; and perhaps it is requifite that much lefs fhould I be an impedi¬ 
ment. But after a fophift, it is neceflary, as it appears to me, that we fhould 
inveftigate a politician. Tell me, therefore, whether this chara&er fhould 
be placed among the number of thofe that poffefs a fcicntific knowledge. 
Or how fhall we fay ? 

Soc. jun. That it ought. 

Guest. We mull, therefore, make a divifion of the fciences, juft; as we 
made a divifion in our inveftigation of the fophift. 

Soc. jun. Perhaps fo. 

Guest, But yet it appears to me, Socrates, that we fhould not divide in 
the fame manner. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly not. 

Guest. But after another manner. 

Soc. jun. It appears fo. 

Guest. Who then can find the political path? For it is requifite to find 
it, and, feparating it from other things, to imprefs it with one idea, and, mark¬ 
ing the other dcfledlions, with another fpecies, to make our foul conceive 
that all the fciences are comprehended in two fpecies. 

Soc. jun. I think, O gueft, that this is your bufinels, and not mine. 

Guest. 
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Guest. But indeed, Socrates, it is alfo requifite that it fhould be yours 
when it becomes apparent to us. 

Soc. jun. You fpeak well. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, the arithmetic, and certain other arts allied 
to this, diverted of aftion, and do they not afford knowledge alone ? 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. But thofe arts which pertain to architecture, and the whole of 
manual operation, poflefs, as it were, fcience connate with adtions, and at 
the fame time give completion to bodies produced by them, which before 
this had not a being. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. After this manner, therefore, divide all fciences, calling one 
praCtic, and the other gnortic alone. 

Soc. jun. Let there be, therefore, one whole fcience, and two fpecies 
of it. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, fhall we confider and denominate a politi¬ 
cian, a king, a defpot, and the governor of a family, as one and the fame 
thing ? Or fhall we fay there are as many arts pertaining to thefc as there 
are names ? Or rather follow me hither. 

Soc. jun. Whither ? 

Guest. To the confideration of this. If any private perfon is able to 
advife fufficiently a public phyfician, is it not neceffary to call him by the 
name of that art which he who is advifed profefles ? 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. And if any private perfon is able to give advice to a king, fhall 
we not fay that fuch a one poflefles that fcience which the king himfelf ought 
to poflefs ? 

Soc. jun. We fhall. 

Guest. But is not the fcience of a true king royal? 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. And may not he who poflefles this fcience, whether he is a private 
man, or a ruler, be in every refpeCt rightly called, according to this art, royal? 

Soc. jun. He may, juftly. 

Guest. And are not the governor of a family and a defpot the fame ? 
VOL. tv. p Soc. 
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Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But what ? Is it of any confequence* with refpedl to empire, 
whether the city is of a fmall or of an ample fize ? 

Soc. JUN. It is of no confequence. 

Guest. It is evident, therefore (which is the thing we were juft now in¬ 
quiring), that there is one fcience refpedting all thefe. But we do not think 
it is of any confequence whether any one denominates this fcience royal, or 
political, or oeconomic. 

Soc. jun. For of what confequence can it be ? 

Guest. This too is evident, that every king is able to do but a little with 
his hands, and the whole of his body, towards the poffeffioa of empire, but 
much by the wifdom and ftrength of his foul. 

Soc. JUN. It is evident. 

Guest. Are you willing, therefore, we ftiould fay that a king is more 
allied to the gnoftic than to the manual, and, in fhort, to the praftic fcience? 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

' Guest. We muft, therefore, combine into the fame the political fcience 
and a politician, the royal fcience and a royal man, as all thefe are one 
thing. 

Soc. jun. It is evident. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, proceed in an orderly manner, and after this 
divide the gnoftic fcience. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Attend, then,' and inform me whether we can apprehend any 
•way of efcape in this. 

Soc. jun. Tell me of what kind. 

Guest. Of this kind. There is a certain logiftic art. 

Soc. jun. There is. 

Guest. And this I think entirely belongs to the gnoftic arts. 

Soc. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But the logiftic art knows the difference in numbers. Shall we, 
therefore, attribute to it any further employment than that of diftinguilhing 
and judging about things known ? 

Soc. jun. Why ? 


Guest. 
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Guest. For no architect works himfelf, but rules over workmen. 

Soc. jun. It is fo. 

Guest. And he imparts indeed knowledge, but not manual operation. 

Soc. jun. He does. 

Guest, He may juftly, therefore, be faid to participate of the gnoftic 

fcience. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But I think this belongs to the office of a j’udge, not to poffefs the 
end, nor to be liberated, in the fame manner as the reckoner is liberated, but 
to order every manual operator that portion of work which is adapted to 
him, till that which they are commanded to do receives its completion. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, all fuch things as thefe gnoftic, and likewife 
fuch as are confequent to the logiftic art ? And do not thefe two genera 
differ from each other in judgment and mandate ? 

Soc. jun. They appear to do fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, we fhould divide the whole of the gnoftic fcience 
into two parts, denominating the one mandatory, and the other judicial, 
may we not fay that we have made an elegant divifion ? 

Soc. jun. Yes, according to my opinion. 

Guest. But thofe that do any thing in common are delighted when they 
accord with each other. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. As far, therefore, as we accord in this particular we fhall bid 
farewell to the opinions of others. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Come, then, inform me in which of thefe arts we muft place a 
royal character. Muft we place him in the judicial art, as a certain fpec- 
tator ? Or rather, fhall we place him in the commanding art, adling as a 
defpot ? 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly, rather in this. 

Guest. Let us again confider whether the commanding art admits of di- 
flindtion. For it appears to me, that as the art of a huckfter differs from his art 
who fells his own goods, fo the royal genus from the genus of public criers. 

P 2 SOC. 
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Soc. jun. How fo ? 

Guest. Huckfters, firft receiving the faieable works of others, afterwards 
fell them again themfelves. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In like manner, the tribe of criers, receiving the mandates of 
others, again imparts them to others. 

Soc. jun. Molt true. 

Guest. What then ? Shall we mingle the royal into the fame with the 
interpretative, commanding, prophetic, and praeconic ' genus, and with many 
other arts allied to thefe, all which have this in common that they command? 
Or are you willing that, as we juft now aflimilated, we fhould at prefent 
affimilate a name ? fince this genus of thofe who command their own con¬ 
cerns is nearly without a name. And thus we fhall fo divide thefe as to 
place the royal genus among the number of thofe that command their own 
concerns, neglecting every other particular, which any one may denominate 
as he pleafes. For our method was adopted for the fake of a ruler, and not 
for the fake of the contrary. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Since, therefore, this is fufficiently feparated from thofe, and is 
brought by divifion from that which is foreign to that which is domeftic, it is 
necefiary that this agaiu fhould be divided, if we have yet any compliant fec- 
tion in this. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And, indeed, it appears that we have. But follow me in dividing. 

Soc. jun. Whither? 

Guest. Do we not find that all fuch as rule by command iffue out their 
commands for the fake of the generation of fomething ? 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And, indeed, it is not in every refpedt difficult to give a twofold 
divifion to all generated natures. 

Soc. After what manner ? 

Guest. Some among all of them are animated, and others are inanimate. 

Soc. jun. They are fo. 


* i. e. Pertaining to criers. 


Guest. 
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Guest. If we wifh to cut the commanding divifion into thefe parts of the 
gnoftic fcience, we fhould accordingly cut them. 

Soc. jun. According to what ? 

Guest. One part of it fhould be aligned to the genera of inanimate na¬ 
tures, and the other to the genera of fuch as are animated. And thus the 
whole will receive a twofold divifion. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. One part, therefore, we mud omit, and refume the other; the 
whole of which we mufl again divide into two parts. 

Soc. jun. But inform me which of thefe is to be refumed. 

Guest. By all means, that which rules over animals. For it is not the 
province of the royal fcience to command things inanimate, like the archi- 
teftonic fcience; but, being of a more generous nature, it always poffelfes its 
power in animals, and about things pertaining to them. 

Soc. JUN. Right. 

Guest. With refpeft to the generation and nurture of animals, attention 
to the latter is confined to one animal, but the care belonging to the former 
extends in common to the whole herd. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. But we do not find that the attention of the politic fcience is of a 
private nature, like that of an ox-driver, or an equerry; but it is rather 
fimilar to the attention paid by him who feeds horfes and oxen. 

Soc. jun. This appears to be the cafe. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, with refpe& to the nurture of animals, fhall 
we denominate the nurture of a flock the common nurture of many, or a 
certain common nutrition ? 

Soc. jun. Both may be adopted in difcourfe. 

Guest. You have anfwered well, Socrates. And if you avoid paying 
ferious attention to names, you will appear in old age to be more rich in 
intelledtual prudence. Let us, therefore, now do as you advife. But do you 
underrtand how fome one, by fhowing that the nurture of a herd is twofold, 
will render that which is now inveftigated in things double, to be fought 
after in halves? 

Soc. jun. I endeavour to do fo : and it appears to me that there is one 
kind of nurture of men, and another of brutes. 
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Guest. You have divided in every refped promptly and valiantly. Wc 
muft however to the utmoft of our power be careful that we may not fuffer 
this again. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. That, we do not take away one fmall part in oppofition to many 
and great parts, nor yet take it away without fpecies, but always in con¬ 
junction with fpecies. For it is moft beautiful to feparate immediately the 
object of inquiry from other things, if the reparation is rightly made ; juft 
as you a little before haftily thought refpedting divifion, in confequence of 
perceiving the dilcourfe tending to mankind. Though indeed, my friend, 
it is not fafe to divide with fubtilty: but it i9 more fafe to proceed dividing 
through media ; for thus we (hall more readily meet with ideas. But the 
whole of this confers to the objeCts of our inveftigation. 

Soc. jun. How do you mean, O gueft ? 

Guest. I will endeavour to fpeak yet more clearly, on account of the 
benevolence of your nature, Socrates. It is impoflible, therefore, to evince 
the things now propofed in fuch a manner that nothing (hall be wanting: 
but yet we muft endeavour to rife a little higher in our (Speculation, for the 
(ake of perfpicuity. 

Soc. jun. In what refpedt then do you fay we have not juft now rightly 
divided ? 

Guest. In this refpedt, that if any one (hould attempt to give a twofold 
divifion to the human genus, he would divide juft as many of the prefent day 
divide. For theft; feparate the Grecian genus apart from all others, as one 
thing ; and denominate all other kinds of men, which are innumerable, un- 
mixt, and difeordant with each other, by one appellation, that of Barbarians; 
and through this one appellation, the genus itfelf appears to them to be one. 
But this is juft as if feme one, thinking that number (hould be divided into two 
fpecies, (hould cut off ten thoufand from all numbers, as one fpecies, and, 
giving one name to all the reft, (hould think that this genus will become 
feparate and different from the other through the appellation. He how¬ 
ever will divide in a more beautiful manner, and more according to fpecies, 
and a two-fold divifion, who cuts number into the even and odd, and the 
human fpecies into male and female ; and who then feparates the Lydians 
or Phrygians, or certain other nations, from all others, when he is incapable 

of 
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of finding the genus and at the fame time part of each of the divided mem¬ 
bers. 

Soc. jun. Moft right. But inform me, O gueft, how any one may more 
clearly know that genus and part are not the fame, but different from each 
other. 

Guest. O Socrates, belt of men, you enjoin me no trifling thing. And, 
indeed, we have now wandered further from our propofed difcourfe than is 
fit; and yet you order us to wander ftill more. Now, therefore, let us 
again return thither, whence we have digrelfed, as it is fit we fliould; and 
hereafter we will at leifure inveftigate the queftion propofed by you. How¬ 
ever, do not by any means think that you have heard this clearly determined 
from me. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. That fpecies and part are different from each other. 

Soc. jun. Why fo? 

Guest. When any thing is a fpecies of fomething, it is all'o neceffary 
that it fhould be a part of the thing of which it is faid to be the fpecies: 
but it is by no means neceffary that a part fhould be a fpecies. Always 
confider me, therefore, Socrates, as afferting this rather than that. 

Soc. jun. Be it fo. 

Guest. But inform me after this.. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. Refpedting that whence we have digrelfed hither. For I think 
that we principally digrelfed in confequence of your being alked how the 
nurture of a herd lhould be divided, and very readily anfwering that there 
were two kinds of animals, the one human, and the other comprehending 
the whole of the brutal fpecies. 

Soc. jun. True. 

Guest. And you then appeared to me, having taken away a part, to have 
thought that the remainder lhould be left as one genus of all brutes, becaufe 
you could call all of them by the fame name, viz. brutes. 

Soc. jun. Thefe things were fo. 

Guest. But this, O moft valiant of men, is juft as if fome other prudent 
animal, as for inftance a crane, fliould after your manner call cranes rational, 
thus exalting himfelf, and confider them as forming one genus among other 
5 animals, 
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animals, but, comprehending all the reft together with men, fhould perhaps 
.denominate them nothing elfe than brutes. We fhould endeavour, there¬ 
fore, to avoid every thing of this kind. 

Soc. jun. How ? 

Guest. By not dividing every genus of animals, that we may be lefs 
expofed to this miftake. 

Soc. jun. For there is no occafion. 

Guest. We, therefore, then erred in this refpetft. 

Soc. jun. In what refpeft? 

Guest. That part of the gnoftic fcience which is commanding was de¬ 
termined by us to be of that kind which is employed in the nurture of 
animals, viz. of gregarious animals. Was it not ? 

Soc. jun. It was. 

Guest. The whole animal genus, therefore, was then divided into the tame 
and wild. For thofe animals that are naturally capable of being rendered 
gentle are called tame ; but thofe that are not are denominated wild. 

Soc. jun. Well faid. 

Guest. But the fcience which we are in fearch of, was and is in tame ani¬ 
mals, and is to be inveftigated among fuch of thefe as are gregarious. Is it 
not fo ? 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. We muft not, therefore, divide as then, looking to all animals, 
nor muft we divide haftily, in order that we may rapidly comprehend the 
politic fcience. For ibis' would caufe us to fuffer that which the proverb 
fpeaks of. 

Soc. jun. What is that ? 

Guest. By dividing too haftily, we fhall finifh more flowly. 

Soc. jun. And it would very properly caufe us to fuffer, O gueft. 

Guest. Be it-fo then. But let us again from the beginning endeavour to 
divide the common nurture of animals. For perhaps the difcourfe itfelf 
being brought to a conclufion will more clearly unfold that which you defire. 
But tell me this. 

Soc. JUN. What? 

Guest. What perhaps you have often heard from certain perfons. For I 
do not think you have met with thofe who tame fifh about the Nile, or the 

royal 
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royal lakes. But perhaps you have been a fpedator of the. taming of thele 
in fountains. 

Soc. jun. I have been a fpedator of this, and I have heard of the former 
from many. 

Guest. You have likewife heard and believe that geefe and cranes are fed 
by certain perfons, though you have never wandered about the Theffallan 
plains. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. I have alked you all thefe queftions, becaufe the nurture of herds 
of animals is partly aquatic and partly terreftrial. 

Soc. jun. Itisfo. 

Guest. Does it not, therefore, appear to you, as well as to me, that the 
fcience refpeding the common nurture of animals fhouM receive a twofold 
divifion, and that one part fliould be denominated that which nourilhes in 
moiflure, and the other that which nourifhes in drynefs ? 

Soc. jun. It does appear to me. 

Guest. But we do not in the lame manner inquire to which of thefe 
arts the royal fcience belongs. For it is evident to every one. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. For every one can divide the nurture of herds in drynefs. 

Soc. jun. How? 

Guest. Into the volant and gradient. 

Soc. jun. Moft true. 

Guest. That the political fcience, however, is to be inveftigated among 
gradient animals, is, as I may fay, obvious to the mod Aupid. Or do you not 
think it is ? 

Soc. jun. I do. 

Guest. But it is rcquifite that, dividing the art of feeding animals, like an 
even number, we fliould fliow that it is twofold. 

Soc. jun. This is evident. 

Guest. Moreover, the part to which our difcourfe impels us appears to 
extend itfelf in two certain paths; the one being Ihort, in confequence of 
feparating a fmall from a large part; but the other long, from preferving 
that precept which we mentioned before, that we ought to divide through 
vol. iv. q media. 
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media, as this is the moft ample divifion. It is permitted us, therefore, to 
proceed in either of thefe paths, as is moft agreeable to us, 

Soc. jun. Is it then impoflible to proceed in both? 

Guest. Not in both at once, O wonderful youth ! But it is evident that it 
is poffible to proceed in them feparately. 

Soc. jun. I will choofe, therefore, to proceed in each apart from the 
other. 

Guest. It is eafy fo to do, fince what remains is but thort. In the 
beginning, indeed, and middle of our journey we Ihould have found it 
difficult to comply with this mandate. But now, fince it appears to be beft, 
let us firft proceed in the longer road. For, as we have but recently engaged 
in this affair, we fhall more eafily journey through it. But look to the 
divifion. 

Soc. jun. Say what it is. 

Guest. The pedeftrian genus of fuch tame animals as are gregarious 
muff be divided by us according to nature. 

Soc. jun. Why ? 

Guest. Becaufe they muff be divided into fuch as are without horns, and 
into fuch as are horned. 

Soc. jun. It appears fo. 

Guest. Dividing then the art of feeding pedeftrian animals, deferibe the 
condition of each part. For, if you fhould be willing to name them, you 
would be involved in difficulties more than is becoming. 

Soc. jun. How then is it proper to fpeak of them ? 

Guest. Thus. Since the fcieuce of feeding animals receives a twofold 
divifion, one member of it confifts in the horned part of the flock, but the 
other in that part which is without horns. 

Soc. jun. Let thefe things be fo faid : for they are fufficiently fhown to 
be fo. 

Guest. Again, therefore, it will appear to us, that a king feeds a certain 
herd of mutilated hornlefs animals. 

Soc. jun. For how is it poffible this Ihould not be evident ? 

Guest. Breaking this, therefore, in pieces, we will endeavour to exhibit 
that which is tranfafted by a king. 

6 Soc. 
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Soc. jun. Entirely fb. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, are you willing we lhould divide this herd 
into what is called the Allured and the folid hoof? Or fhall we divide it 
into common and private generation ? For you uuderftand me. 

Soc. jun. What kind of generation do you mean ? 

Guest. That of horfes and affes, which naturally generate from each 
other. 

Soc. jun. They do. 

Guest. But the remaining fpecies, belonging to the one herd of tame 
animals, do not promifeuoufly mingle with each other, but thofe only of the 
fame kind copulate together. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But whether does the political fcience appear to take care of the 
common, or of the private generation of animals ? 

Soc. jun. It is evident that it takes care of the unmingled generation of 
animals. 

Guest. It is evident, then, as it feems, that we Ihould give a twofold 
divifion to this, as we did to the preceding particulars. 

Soc. jun. It is indeed neceffary. 

Guest. But we have already nearly feparated into minute parts every 
tame and gregarious animal, except two genera. For it is not fit to rank, 
the genus of dogs among gregarious cattle. 

Soc. jun. It is not. But how fhall we divide thefe two ? 

Guest. After that manner, which it is juft you and Theaetetus fhould 
adopt in diftributing, fince you have touched on geometry. 

Soc. jun. What manner is that ? 

Guest. By the diameter, and again by the diameter of the diameter. 

Soc. jun. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Is the condition of the human genus in any other way naturally 
adapted to progreflion than as a diameter, in power a biped ? 

Soc. jun. In no other way. 

Guest. But again, the condition of the remaining genus is, according to 
the power of our power, a diameter, fince it naturally conlifts of twice two 
feet. 

« 2 Soc. 
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Soc, jun. Undoubtedly. And now I nearly underftand what you wi(h to 
evince. 

Guest. But befides thefe things, do we perceive, Socrates, a circumftance 
worthy of laughter, which happened to us in making the former divifion ? 

Soc. jun. What is that ? 

Guest. The human genus, mingled and concurring with a genus the moll 
generous and tradable of all others. 

Soc. JUN. I perceive it, and likewife that it is a very abfurd circumftance. 

Guest. Is it not fit that the floweft things Ihould arrive laft of all ? 

Soc. jun. It is. 

Guest. But we do not perceive this, that a king appears ftill more ridi¬ 
culous when running together with the herd, and performing his courfe in 
conjundion with him who is exercifed in the beft manner with refped to a 
tradable life. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. For now, Socrates, that is more apparent which was faid by us 
in our inveftigation of a fophilt. 

Soc. jun. What is that? 

Guest. That, in fuch a method of difcourfe as this, he neither pays more 
attention to what is venerable than what is not, nor does he prefer the fmall 
to the great, but always accomplices that which is moll true. 

Soc. jun. It appears fo. 

Guest. After this, that you may not accufe me, as you have inquired 
what is the fhorter way to the definition of a king, I will, in the firft place, 
confider this. 

Soc. jun. By all means, do fo. 

Guest. But 1 fay that a gradient animal ought to have been divided by 
us above into the biped and quadruped genus ; and perceiving that man then 
alone remained in conjundion with the volant genus, the biped herd Ihould 
again have been divided into the winged and without wings. But this divi¬ 
fion being made, and being evinced by that art which is the nurfe of men, a 
political and royal character Ihould be placed over it, like a charioteer, and 
the reins of the city fhould be given to him, in confequence of this fcience 
being adapted to him. 

Soc. 
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Soc. jun. You have anfwered me beautifully, and as if you had been 
difcharging a debt; and you have added a digreffion, by way of intereft, and 
as the completion of your difcourfe. 

Guest. Come, then, let us conneft, by recurring from the beginning to 
the end, the difcourfe concerning the name of the politic art. 

Soc. jun. By all means. 

Guest. One part, therefore, of the gnoftic fcience was aflTerted by us in 
the beginning to be of a commanding nature ; and we laid that the part of 
this fcience which commands from itfelf was allimilated to this. Again, 
we aliened that the nurture of animals was a part of the felf-commanding 
fcience, and that this was not the fmalieft part. Likewife, that the nurture 
of herds was a fpecies of the nurture of animals; and that the art which is 
nutritive of animals without horns, efpecially belongs to the art of feeding 
pedeftrian animals. Again, it is neceflary to connett not lefs than the triple 
of this part, if any one is defirous of comprehending it in one name, viz. the 
fcience of an unmingled genus of feeding. But a fedion from this, which 
alone remains, and which feeds men, as ranking among bipeds, is the part 
which we are now exploring, and which we denominate royal, and at the 
lame time political. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Do you therefore think, Socrates, that we have really done well, 
as you fay ? 

Soc. jun. In what ? 

Guest. I mean that the thing propofed by us has been in every refpedt 
and fufficiently difeufled. Or has our inveftigation been particularly deficient 
in this, that it has given, indeed, a defeription of the thing, but fuch a one as 
is not perfectly finilhed ? 

Soc.. jun. How do you fay ? 

Guest. I will endeavour to explain my meaning more clearly.. 

Soc. jun. Do fo. 

Guest. Since, therefore, it has appeared that there are many paftoral arts,, 
the politic fcience is one of thefe, and is the curator of one certain herd. 

Soc. jun. It is. 

Guest. Our difcourfe defined this to be neither the nunc of horfes, nor 
of any other brutes, but to be the common nutritive fcience of men. 
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Soc. jun. It did fo. 

Guest. But let us contemplate the difference of all fhepherds and kings. 

Soc. jun. What is the difference ? 

Guest. If any one poffelfing the name of another art fhould affert and 
vindicate to himfelf the nutrition in common of the human herd, what fhould 
we fay ? 

Soc. jun. How is this ? 

Guest. Juft as if all merchants, hufbandmen, and cooks, and befides 
thefe the profeffors of gymnaftic, and the genus of phyficians, fhould ver¬ 
bally oppofe the fhepherds of the human race, whom we have called politi¬ 
cians, and fhould affert that the care of nurturing men belonged to them, and 
that they were not only fhepherds of the herds of men, but even of rulers 
themfelves. 

Soc. jun. And would not their affertion be right? 

Guest. Perhaps fo. And let us alfo confider this. For we know that 
no one would contend with a herdfman about things of this kind ; fince he 
is, doubtlefs, the nurfe, the phyfician, and as it were brideman of a herd, and 
is alone (killed in the obftetric art refpefting parturition and offspring. No 
one, befides, is better calculated, by fuch fport and mufic as the nature of 
cattle is capable of receiving, of confoling, and by alluring arts mitigating, 
with inftruments, or the mere mouth, the herd committed to his care. And 
the fame may be faid of other fhepherds. Or may it not ? 

Soc. jun. Moft right. 

Guest. How, then, will our difcourfe refpecling a king appear to be right 
and entire, fince we affert that he alone is the fhepherd and nurfe of the human 
herd, when at the fame time ten thoufand others contend for the fame office? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

Guest. Did we not, therefore, a little before very properly fear, when 
we fufpe&ed left we fhould only introduce a certain royal figure, and fhould 
not perfectly define a political character, unlefs we comprehended thofe that 
are con netted with this character, and who profefs themfelves to be equally 
fhepherds ; and, feparating a king from them, alone exhibited him pure ? 

Soc. jun. Our fear, indeed, was moft right. 

Guest. This therefore, Socrates, muft be done by us, unlefs we intend to 
difgrace our difcourfe at the end. 

„ Soc. 
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Soc. jun. But this rnuft by no means take place. 

Guest. Again, therefore, we muft proceed in another way from another 
beginning. 

Soc. jun. In what way ? 

Guest. By nearly inferting aj'eft. For it is requifite to employ a copious 
part of a long fable', and to aft in the fame manner with what remains of 

our 

1 The fubflancc of I his fable is beautifully explained by Proclus, in his fifth book on the The- 
ology of Plato, as follows : 

“ This univcrfe is very properly faid to have twofold lives, periods and convolutions; one of 
thefe being Saturnian, and the other Jovian. According to the former of thefe periods, too, every 
thing good fprings fpontaneoufly, and every animated nature poflefles a blanielefs and unwearied 
life ; but the latter is the fource of material error, and of an abundantly mutable nature. For, as 
there is a twofold life in the world, the one unapparent and more intellectual, but the other 
more natural and apparent, and the one being bounded by providence, but the other proceeding 
in a diforderly manner according to fate,—hence this latter, which is multiform, and perfected 
through nature, is fufpcnded from the Jovian order but the former, which is more fimple, is 
intellectual and unapparent, and is fufpended from that of Saturn. This the Elean gueft clearly 
indicates, by calling one of the circulations Jovian, and the other Saturnian. Though Jupiter alfo 
is the caufe of the unapparent life of the univerfe, is the fupplier of intellect, and the leader of 
intellectual perfection, yet he leads upwards all things to the kingdom of Saturn, and, being a 
leader, together with his father gives fubfiftence to the whole mundane intellect. Each of thefe 
periods, indeed, viz. the apparent and unapparent, participates of both thefe Gods ; but the one is 
more Saturnian, and the other is in fubjeCtion to the kingdom of Jupiter. That the mighty Sa¬ 
turn, therefore, is allotted the other kingdom of the Gods prior to him, the Elean gueft clearly 
evinces in what he fays prior to the fable, viz. that we have heard from many of the kingdom 
which Saturn obtained; fo that, according to this wife man alfo, Saturn is one of the royal Gods. 
Hence, as his father Heaven contains the middle centres of the intelligible and intellectual God9, 
he is the leader of the intellectual orders, and fupplies the whole of intellectual energy, firft to 
the Gods; in the fecond place, to the genera fuperior to man; and in the laft place, to partial fouls 
fuch as ours, when they are able to extend therafelves to the Saturnian place of furvey For 
this univerfe, and all the mundane Gods, perpetually poflefs this twofold life, and imitate the 
Saturnian intelleCtion through unapparent and intellectual energy, but the demiurgic intellect of 
Jupiter through providential attention to fecondary concerns; and, in (hort, through the apparent 
fabrication of things. But partial fouls at one time energize intellectually, and confecrate them- 
felves to Saturn, and at another time according to the charaCteriftic of Jupiter, and with unre- 
ftrained energy provide for fubordinate natures. When they revolve, however, analogoufly to 
thefe deities, they intellectually perceive intelligibles, and adorn fenfibles, and live both thefe lives 
in the fame manner as the Gods and the more excellent genera. For their periods are twofold, 
one intellectual and the other providential. Their paradigms alfo are twofold : of the one the 

Saturnian 
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our difcuflion, as vve did above, viz. always to take away a part from a part, 
.till we arrive at the fummit of our inquiry. Is it not proper to a£t in this 
manner ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely lb. 

Guest. Give me then, after the manner of boys, all your attention to the 
fable: for you are not very much removed from puerile years. 

Soc. jun. Only relate it. 

Saturnian intellefl, and of the other the Jovian ;—fince even the mighty Jupiter himfelf has a 
twofold energy; by intelleft, indeed, adhering to intelligible*, but by demiurgic fabrication adorn- 
ing fenfibles. 

“ Since, therefore, the revolutions are twofold, not only in wholes but likewife in partial fouls, 
in the Saturnian period, fays the Elean gueft, the generation of men is not from each other, as in 
apparent men, nor, as the firft man with us is alone earth-born, fo, in partial fouls, the one fird 
foul is earth-born i but this is the cafe with all of them. For they are led upwards from lad and 
earthly bodies, and they receive an unapparent, deferting a fenfible, life. But neither do they 
verge to old age, and change from younger to older; but on the contrary they become more 
vigorous, and proceed intellectually in a path contrary to generation, and rcfolve as it were that 
variety of life, which in defeending they made a compofite. Hence, likewife, all the fymbols per¬ 
taining to youth are prefent with thofe fouls when they pafs into fuch a condition of being; for 
they lay afide every thing which adheres to them from generation. And when they are didri- 
buted about Saturn, and live the life which is there, he fays fruits are produced in abundance 
from the trees, and many other things fpring fpontaneoufly from the earth. The inhabitants alfo 
are naked and without beds, and for the mod part are fed, dwelling in the open air: for they 
pofTefs an indifl'oluble temperament of the feafons. The grafs likewife fpringing abundantly from 
the earth fupplies them with foft couches. Thefe and fuch like goods, fouls derive from this 
snighty deity, according to the Saturnian period. For they are thence filled with vivific good, and 
•gather intellectual fruits from wholes, but do not extend to themfelves, from partial energies, per¬ 
fection and beatitude. For doxadic nutriment poflefles divifible and material apprehenfions, but 
that which is intellectual, fuch as are pure, indivifiblc and fpontaneous; which the fpontaneous 
here obfeurely fignifies. The fruits alfo imparted from the earth fignify the perfection of the 
prolific intellect of the Gods, and which illuminates fouls with a fufficiency from themfelves. 
For, through an unenvying abundance of goods, they are alfo able to impart to fecondary natures 
felicity in a convenient meafure. Neither, therefore, are they inveded with garments, as when 
they proceed into generation, nor do they abound with additions of life, but are themfelves pure, 
by themfelves, from all compofition and variety ; and exciting their own intellect, they are extended 
by their intellc&ual father to thefe divine benefits. T hey likewife participate of total goods, 
being guarded by the intellectual Gods; and receiving from them the meafures of a happy life, they 
pafs the whole of their exidence with facility. And lailly, edablilhing a fieeplefs and undefiled 
life in the generative powers of intelligibles, and being filled with intellectual fruits, and nourifhed 
with immaterial and divine forms, they are faitl to live the life which belongs to the government 
of Saturn,” 
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Guest. There were then, and ftill will be, many memorials of antient 
affairs; and among others, there is one prodigious relation refpedling the 
contention of Atreus and Thyeftes. For you have heard and remember 
what is then faid to have happened. 

Soc. jun. Perhaps you fpeak of the prodigy refpefting the golden ram. 

Guest. By no means: but refpe&ing the mutation of the riling and 
fetting of the fun, and the other liars. For whence they now rife they did 
then fet: and their rifing was from a contrary place. Divinity, therefore, 
then giving a teftimony to Atreus, changed the heavens into the prefent figure. 

Soc. jun. This alfo is reported. 

Guest. We have likewife heard from many refpe&ing the kingdom of 
which Saturn was the founder. 

Soc. jun. We have from very many. 

Guest. And were not thofe antient men born from the earth, and not 
generated from each other ? 

Soc. jun. This alfo is one of the things which are faid to have happened 
formerly. 

Guest. All thefe things, therefore, proceed from the fame circumftance, 
and ten thoufand others befides thefe, and which are Hill more wonderful. 
But, through length of time, fome of them have become extindl, and others 
are related in a difperfed manner, feparate from each other. But that cir¬ 
cumftance which is the caufe of this taking place has not been mentioned by 
any one. It muft, however, now be related: for the relation will contri¬ 
bute to the demonftration of the nature of a king. 

Soc. jun. You fpeak moft beautifully. Speak, therefore, and do not omit 
any thing. 

Guest. Hear, then. Divinity himfelf fometimes condufls this univerle 
in its progreffion, and convolves it: but at another time he remits the reins 
of his government, when the periods of the univerfe have received a conve¬ 
nient mealure of time. But the world is again fpontaneoufly led round to 
things contrary, fince it is an animal, and is allotted wifdom from him who 
cooperated with it from the firft in harmonizing all its parts with the whole. 
This progreffion, however, to things contrary is naturally implanted in it 
through the following caufe. 

Soc. jun. Through what caufe? 

VOL. IV. 
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Guest. To fubfift always according to the fame, and in a fimilar manner, 
and to be the fame, alone belongs to the mod: divine of all things: but the 
nature of body is not of this order. But that which we call heaven and the 
world, receives many and bleffed gifts from its producing caufe. However, 
as it participates of body, it cannot be entirely void of mutation : neverthe- 
lefs, as far as it is able, it is moved in the fame, and according to the lame, 
with one lation. Hence it is allotted a circular motion, becaufe there is 
the fmalled mutation of its motion. But nearly nothing is able to revolve 
itfelf, except that which is the leader of all things that are moved. And it 
is not lawful that this fhould at one time move in one way, and at another 
time in a different way. From all this, therefore, it mud be faid, that the 
world neither always revolves itfelf, nor that the whole of it is always con¬ 
volved by Divinity with twofold and contrary convolutions : nor, again, that 
two certain Gods convolve it, whofe decifions are contrary to each other. 
But that mud be aflerted which we jud now faid, and which alone remains, 
that at one time it is conduced by another divine caufe, receiving again an 
externally acquired life, and a renewed immortality from the demiurgus ; 
but that at another time, when he remits the reins of government, it pro¬ 
ceeds by itfelf, and, being thus left for a time, performs many myriads of 
retrograde revolutions, becaufe it is mod great, and mod equally balanced, 
and accomplifhes its progreffions with the fmalled foot. 

Soc. jun. All that you have faid appears to be very probable. 

Guest. From what has been faid, therefore, we may now, by a reafoning 
procefs, apprehend that circumdance which we laid was the caufe of all 
wonderful things. For it is this very thing. 

Soc. jun. What ? 

Guest. That the circular motion of the univerfe is at one time accom- 
plifhed as at prelent, and at another time in a contrary manner. 

Soc. jun. But how is this the caufe of all wonderful things ? 

Guest. It is requisite to think that this mutation is the greated and mod 
perfeid of all the celedial converfions. 

Soc. jun. It is likely. 

Guest. It is proper, therefore, to think that the greated mutations then 
happen to us who are the inhabitants of the world. 

Soc. jun. And this alio is likely. 
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Guest. But do we not know that the nature of animals fuftains with 
difficulty great, numerous, and all-various mutations ? 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Hence, the greateft corruptions of other animals then neceflarily 
take place, and very few of the human race remain. And to thefe many 
other wonderful and novel circumftances at the fame time happen ; but this 
is the areateft, and follows that revolution of the univerfe in which a con- 
verfion is effedted contrary to the prefent. 

Soc. jun. What eircumftance do you mean ? 

Guest. That which takes place the firft of all, when, in whatever age a 
mortal animal is conftituted, he is no longer feen advancing to old age, but 
is again changed to the contrary, and naturally becomes, as it were, younger 
and more delicate. The white hairs, too, of thofe more advanced in years 
then became black ', and the checks of thofe that had beards became fmooth; 
and thus each was reftored to the paid flower of his age. The bodies, like- 
wife, of fucli as were in the bloom of youth, becoming fmootherand fmaller 
every day and night, again returned to the nature of a child recently born : 
and fuch were affimilated to this nature, both in foul and body. And at 
length their bodies, rapidly wafting away, periffied. But the dead bodies of 
thofe who at that time died through violence were in like manner immani- 
feftly, and in a few days, corrupted. 

Soc. jun. But what was then, O gueft, the generation of animals, and 
after what manner were they produced from each other? 

Guest. It is evident, Socrates, that at that time there was no generation 
of one thing from another. But, as it is faid that there was once an earth- 
born race, this race was at that period reftored back again from the earth. 
This information, too, was delivered to us by thofe our firft progenitors, who 
lived immediately after the clofe of the laft revolution. For they were 
public witnefles of the truth of our aflertions, which at prefent are difbelieved, 
though improperly, by the multitude. For I think this particular ought to 
be attended to, as confequent to a part of the narration. For, if old men 
tended to the nature of boys, it follows, that fuch as were dead, but laid in 

1 Plato, in what he here aflerts of the Saturnian age, wonderfully accords with Orpheus, who, 
as we are informed by Proclus in Plat. Theol. lib. v. myflically fays, “ that the hairs of the face 
of Saturn arc always black, and never become hoary.” 
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the earth, mull be again reftored from thence, revive again, and follow that 
tevolution of the univerfe, in which generation is convolved in a contrary 
order; and that the earth-born race, which according to this reafon is ne- 
ceffarily produced, Ihould thus be denominated and defined, viz. fuch of them 
as Divinity has transferred into another deftiny. 

Soc. JU N. This very much follows from what has been faid above. But 
with refpeft to the life which you fay was under the power of Saturn, did it 
fubfift in thofe revolutions, or in thefe ? For it is evident that the mutation 
of the ftars and the fun happens in both thefe revolutions. 

Guest. You follow the difcourfe well. But, in anfwer to your queftion 
refpeQing all things being produced fpontaneoufly for mankind, this by no 
means is the cafe in the prefent, but happened in the former revolution. For 
then Divinity was firft the ruler and curator of the whole circulation ; juft as 
now the feveral parts of the world are locally diftributed by ruling Gods. 
Divine daemons, too, were allotted, after the manner of fhepherds, animals 
according to genera and herds ; each being fufficient for all things pertaining 
to the feveral particulars over which he prefided. So that there was nothing 
ruftic, no mutual rapine, no war, nor fedition of any kind; and ten thoufand 
other things took place, w'hich are the confequences of fuch a period. But 
what is faid refpe&ing the fpontaneous life of thele men is aflerted becaufe 
Divinity himfelf fed them, and was their curator ; juft as men. who are of a 
more divine, are the fhepherds of brutes, who are of a bafer, nature. In con¬ 
sequence, too, of men being fed by Divinity, there were no polities, nor pof- 
ie/Irons of women and children. For all thefe Were reftored to life from 
the earth, and without having any recolledtion of former events. But all 
fuch things as thefe were abfent. The Inhabitants, too, had fruits in abun¬ 
dance from oaks, and many other trees, which did not grow through the 
aftiftance of agriculture, but were fpontaneoufly given by the earth. And for 
the moftpart they were naked, flept without coverlids, and were fed in the 
open air. For the temperament of the feafons W’as innoxious to them. They 
had foft beds, too, from grafs, which germinated in unenvying abundance 
from the earth. And thus, Socrates, you have heard what was the life of 
men under the reign of Saturn ; but you yourfelf have fecn what the con¬ 
dition of the prefent life is, which is faid to be under Jupiter. But are you 
able, and likewife willing, to judge which of thefe is the more happy ? 
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Soc. jun. By no means. 

Guest. Are you willing, therefore, that I fliould after a manner judge 
for you ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. If,'therefore, thofc that were nurtured by Saturn in fo much 
leifure, and with the power not only of converfing with men, but with brutes, 
ufed all the above-mentioned particulars for the purpofe of philofophy, aflb- 
ciating with brutes and with each other, and inquiring of every nature 
which had a perceptive power of its own, in what refpeCl it differed from 
others as to the common poffeffion of prudence ; from all this it may be eafily 
inferred, that the men of thofe times were incomparably more happy than 
thofe that exift at prcfent. But if, being abundantly filled with meats and 
drinks, their difcourfes with each other, and with brutes, were fuch as at 
prefent they are related to have been, from this alfo, in my opinion, their 
luperior felicity may be very eafily inferred. At the fame time, however, 
we fhall difnifs thefe particulars till fome fufficient judge of them fhall arife, 
who will unfold to us whether the men of that period were inclined to fci- 
ences and difcourfe. But let us now relate on what account we introduced 
the fable, that we may after this bring to a conclufion what remains. For, 
after the time of all thefe was confummated, and it was requifite that a mu¬ 
tation fhould take place, and befldes this, the whole terreftrial genus being 
confumed, as all the generations of every foul had received their com¬ 
pletion, and as many feeds having fallen on the earth as were deftined to 
each foul,—then the governor of the univerfe, laying afide as it were the 
handle of his rudder, departed to that place of furvey whence he contem¬ 
plates himfelf. But then fate and connate defire again convolved the world. 
All thofe Gods, therefore, who govern locally, in conjunction with the greateft 
daemon, knowing what had now happened, again deprived the parts of the 
world of their providential care. But the world becoming inverted, conflicting 
with itfelf, and being agitated by an impulfe contrary to its beginning and end, 
and likewife making an abundant concuflion in itfelf, produced again another 
corruption of all-various animals. After thefe things, however, and the ex¬ 
piration of a lufficient length of time, the tumult, confufion, and concuflions 
ccafed, and the world, becoming tranquil and adorned, again proceeded in its 
ufual courfe, poflcfling a providential care and dominion, both over itfelf and 
5 the 
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the natures which it contains; remembering, to the utmoft of its power, the 
inftru&ions of the demiurgus and father'. At the beginning, therefore, it 
accomplifhed this more perfectly, but at the end more remifsly. But the 
caufe of this is the corporeal form of the temperature, and which was nurled 
together with an antient nature. For it was a participant of much diforder 
before it arrived at the prefent ornament. For, from its compofing artificer, 
indeed, it poffefles every good ; but, from its former habit, all that atrocity 
and injuftice which fubfiit within the heavens. And thefe the world both 
poflfefles from that former habit, and inferts in animated natures. The 
world, therefore, when nourifhing the animals which it contains, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the governor, brings forth fmall evils, and mighty goods: but when 
it is feparated from him, during the neareft time of its departure, it conducts 
all things beautifully. At a more diftant period, however, and from obli¬ 
vion being generated in it, the property of its former diffonanee rules with 
greater force. And at the laft period of time it becomes deflorelcent; and 
producing fmall goods, but mingling much of the temperament of things 
contrary to good, it arrives at the danger of both itfelf, and the natures which 
it contains, being diflolved. Hence that God who adorned the world, then 
perceiving the difficulties under which it labours, and anxious left, being 
thus tcmpeftuoullv agitated, it ffiould be diffolved by the tumult, and be 
plunged into the infinite fea of diffimilitude, again refumes the helm, and 
adorns and corredls whatever is difeafed and diflolved through the inordi¬ 
nate motion of the former period, and renders the world immortal and un- 
confcious of age. This, therefore, is the end of the whole narration. But 
this is lufficient to ffiow the nature of a king to fuch as attend to what has 
been already laid. For, the world being again converted to the preient path 
of generation, the progreflion of its age again flopped, and it imparted novel 
things, the very contraries to what it then imparted. For animals prox¬ 
imate to death, on account of their fmallnefs, are increafed. But bodies re¬ 
cently born from the earth, hoary, again dying, delcend into the earth ; and 
all other things are tranfmuted, imitating and following the condition of the 
univerfe. The imitation, likewife, of motion, generation, and nutriment, 
follows all things from necellity. For it is no longer pofiible for an animal 


1 i. e. Jupiter. Sec the Timxus. 
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to be produced in the earth, through other things mutually compofing it; 
but, as the world was de(lined to be the abfolute ruler of its own progreffion, 
after the fame manner its parts alfo were defined by a fnnilar guidance to 
fpring forth, generate, and nourilli, as far as they are able. But we have 
now arrived at that for the fake of which the whole of our dilcourfe was un¬ 
dertaken. For, with refped to other animals, many particulars, and of a 
prolix nature, might be difeuffed; fuch as, from what things they are feve- 
rally compofed, and through what caufes they were changed : but the parti¬ 
culars refpe&ing men are ffiorter, and more to our purpofe. For, mankind 
being deftitute of the guardian care of the daemon whole poffeffion we are, 
and who is the ffiepherd of our race, and as many animals who arc naturally 
cruel became tranfported with rage, hence men, now imbecil, and without 
a guard, were torn in pieces by fuch animals. And belides this, men in thofe 
firft times were unlkilful, and had no knowledge of the arts, becaufe the 
earth fpontaneoufly afforded them nutriment: but they did not know how 
to procure it, becaufe they were not compelled by any previous neceffity. 
From all thefe caufes they were involved in the greatefl difficulties. Hence, 
thofe gifts which are faid to have been formerly imparted to us by the Gods 
were imparted with neceffary iiiftrudtion and erudition : fire, indeed, fron> 
Prometheus', but the arts from Vulcan and Minerva. Again, feeds and 
plants were imparted by other divinities ; and, in fhort, all fuch things as are 
the fupport of human life. For men, as vve have faid, were not left defli- 
tute of the guardian care of the Gods ; and it became requifite that they alfo 
fhould pay attention to the concerns of life, in the fame manner as the whole 
world; in the imitating and following which, through all the revolutions of 
time, we live and are born in a different manner at different periods. And 
let this be the end of the fable. But we fhall make it ufeful to difeover how 
far we have erred in the above definition of a royal and political character. 

Soc. jun. In what refpeft, and how far, do you fay we have erred? 

Guest. Partly lels, and in a more generous manner, and partly in a 
greater degree, and more abundantly. 

Soc. jun. How ? 

1 Prometheus is the infpe&ive guardian of the defeent of rational fouls; and the fire which he 
imparted to mortals is the rational fotd itfelf, becaufe this like fire naturally tends upwards, or, 
in other words, afpires after incorporeal natures. 
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Guest. Becaufe, while we were afked refpe&ing a king and politician 
belonging to the prelent circulation and generation, we adduced a fhepherd 
of a herd of men belonging to the contrary period ; and in confequence of 
this Ihepherd being a God, and not a man, we traufgrefied abundantly: but 
again, becaufe we evinced that this Ihepherd was the governor of the 
whole city, but yet did not fay after what manner, in this refpect we afferted 
what is true, but were deficient as to the whole and the perfpicuous ; and 
on this account we erred lefs in this latter cafe than in the former. 

Soc. jun, True. 

Guest. We ought, therefore, as it feems, to think that we fhall then 
have perfectly defcribed a political charafler when we have defined the 
mode of governing a city. 

Soc. jun. Beautifully faid. 

Guest. On this account we related that fable, not only that thofe might 
be pointed out who oppofe the royal character we are now inveftigating with 
refpedt to the nurture of a herd, but that we might more clearly perceive 
him who alone ought to be called a paftor, fince after the manner of a fhep- 
herd and herdfman he takes care of the nurture of the human race. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. But I think, Socrates, that this figure of a divine fhepherd is ftill 
greater than that which belongs to a king; and that the politicians of the 
prelent day are naturally much more (imilar to fubjeQs than governors, and 
in a manner more allied to thefe participate of difcipline and nurture. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo.' 

Guest. But we muft not inquire whether they have been more or lefs fo, 
and whether they are naturally fo or not. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly not. 

Guest. Again, therefore, let us thus refume our inquiry. We faid, then, 
that there was a felf-commanding art refpefting animals, which took care of 
them, not privately, but in common ; and this art we then dire&ly called 
the herd-nourifhing art. Do you recolleft ? 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. In this, therefore, we erred. For we have not by any means com¬ 
prehended in a definition the political character, nor given it a name ; but its 
name as yet flies from us. 

Soc. 
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Soc. jun. How fo ? 

Guest. To nourilh the fevcral herds of animals belongs to all other (hep- 
herds ; but we have not given a fit name to the political charadler, which 
requires the application of fomething common. 

Soc. jun. You (peak the truth, if this common fomething can be ob¬ 
tained. 

Guest. But is it not poflible to apply healing, as that which is common 
to all things, without either defining nutriment, or any other thing ? and 
to introduce another certain art, either pertaining to the nurture of herds, or 
therapeutic, or adapted to take care of fomething ; and thus to comprehend 
the political charafler together with others, fiuce reafon fignifies that this 
ousdit to be done ? 

O 

Soc. jun. Right. But after this, in what manner muft the divifion be 
made ? 

Guest. As before we divided the herd-nouri(hing art into the gradient 
and winged tribes, and into the horned and without horns, in the fame man¬ 
ner we fhould divide the art pertaining to the care of herds, which will thus 
be fimilarly comprehended in our difeourfe, together with the kingdom of 
Saturn. 

Soc. jun. It appears fo. But go on with your inquiries. 

Guest. If, then, the name of the art pertaining to the care of herds had 
been thus adopted, no one would have oppofed us, as if there were no careful 
attention whatever; juft as then it was juftly contended, that there is no art 
in us which deferves the appellation of nutritive ; and that, if there were any 
fuch art, it belongs to many things prior to, and preferable to, any thing 
pertaining to kings. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. But no other art endeavours to accomplifh this more, and in a 
milder manner, as if it paid a careful attention to the whole of human com¬ 
munion, than the royal art. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. But after thefe things, Socrates, do you perceive how very much 
we have erred about the end r 

Soc. jun. What kind of error have we committed ? 

Guest. We have erred in this, that though we have conceived that there 
vol. iv. s is 
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is a certain nutritive art of a biped herd, yet we ought not immediately to 
have called it royal and politic, as if entirely complete. 

Soc. jon. Why not ? 

Guest. In the firfl place, as we have faid, the name ought to be accom¬ 
modated more to attentive care than to nutriment: and in the next place, 
this attentive care ought to be divided. For it will receive no fmall fe&ions. 

Soc. jun. Of what kind ? 

Guest. The fe&ions will be a divine (hepherd, and a human curator. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. And again, it is necefiary to give a twofold difti ibution to human 
care. 

Soc. jun. What are the two parts ? 

Guest. The violent and the voluntary. 

Soc. jun. What then? 

Guest. And erring in this, with greater ineptitude than is becoming, we 
confidered a king and a tyrant as the fame, though they are moft diffimilar 
both in themfelves and in their mode of government. 

Soc. jun. True. 

Guest. Now, therefore, again correcting ourfelves (as I have already faid), 
we fhall divide human care into the violent and the voluntary. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And the violent we (hall call tyrannic: but the voluntary, and 
the attention paid to the herds of voluntary biped animals, we (hall deno¬ 
minate politic. We (hall therefore evince, that he who poffeifes this art 
and care is truly a king and a politician. 

Soc. jun. And thus the demonftration, O gueft, refpeCting political 
affairs will, as it appears, be perfect. 

Guest. It will be well for us, Socrates, if this is the cafe. But it is re- 
quifite that thefe things (hould not only be apparent to you, but likewife to 
me, in common with you. But at prefent a king appears to me not to 
pofTefs as yet a perfect figure : but juft as ftatuaries, who by haftening their 
work fometimes unfeafonably, and adding more and larger things than are 
fit, finifh it rhore (lowly ; fo we at prefent have not only rapidly and mag¬ 
nificently evinced that we erred in the former part of our difeuflion, in con- 
fequence of thinking that great paradigms (hould be employed about a king, 

but 
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but we reviled the wonderful bulk of the fable, and were compelled to ufe a 
greater part of it than was proper. On this account, we have made a more 
prolix demonftration, and have not entirely finifhed the fable. But, indeed, 
our difcourfe, like an animal, appears to have its exterior delineation fuffi- 
ciently perfedl, but is not yet perfpicuous, through paint, and the mixture of 
colours. But it is more becoming to exhibit every animal by words and 
difcourfe, to fuch as are able to follow the difquifition, than by painting, and 
the whole of manual operation ; but other things are to be exhibited through 
the operations of the hand. 

Soc. jun. This, indeed, is rightly faid: but Ihow me why you fay you 
have not yet fpoken fufficiently. 

Guest. It is difficult, O divine youth, to exhibit great things perfpicu- 
oufly, without examples. For each of us appears to know all things as in a 
dream 1 , and again to be ignorant of all things according to a wakeful per¬ 
ception. 

Soc. jun. How do you fay this ? 

Guest. We appear at prefent to have moved very abfurdly the paffiou 
refpefting fcience which is in us. 

Soc. jun. In what refpe£t ? 

Guest. The example, O bleffed youth, which I have adduced will again 
require an example. 

Soc. jun. Why ? Tell me, and do not in any refpedt be remifs on my 
account. 

Guest. I will, fince you are prepared to follow me. For we know what 
boys do as foon as they have acquired a knowledge of their letters. 

Soc. jun. What is that ? 

Guest. They fufficiently perceive each of the elements in the fhortefl and 
eafieft {yllables, and are able to fpeak the truth concerning them. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But, being again dubious about thefe in other lyllables, they are 
deceived in opinion and difcourfe. 

‘ The foul polTdTes a twofold knowledge, one !ndiftin&, but the other di(lin&, feientihe, and 
without ambiguity. For we eflentially contain the reafons of things, and breathe, as it were, the 
knowledge of them , but wc do not always poflefs them in energy. 

S 2 Soc. 
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Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

. Guest. May they not, therefore, thus be eafily, and in the mod beautiful 
manner, led to things which they do not yet know ? 

Soc. jun. How ? 

Guest. By leading them firfl to thole fyllables in which they have had 
right opinions refpefting thefe very fame things; but, when we have thus 
led them, to place before them things which they do not yet know ; and, by 
comparing them together, to Ihow them that there is the fame fimilitude and 
nature in both the complications, till the things conceived by true opinion 
are prefented to the view compared with all the unknown particulars. But 
thefe being prefented to the view, and examples of them produced, it will 
caufe them to denominate that which is different in all the elements of every 
lyllable as different from other things ; but that which is the fame, as always, 
the fame, according to things the fame with itfelf. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. This, therefore, we fufficiently comprehend, viz. that the gene¬ 
ration of a paradigm then takes place, when that which is the fame in an¬ 
other divulfed particular being rightly conceived by opinion, and accommo¬ 
dated to each, produces one true opinion of both. 

Soc. jun. It appears fo. 

Guest. Shall we therefore wonder, if our foul, fuffering the fame thing na¬ 
turally about the elements of all things, at one time is eflablifhed in certain 
particulars by truth itfelf about each individual thing, and at another time 
fiudluates in other particulars, about all things ? And that when, in certain 
commixtions, it thinks rightly, it fhould again be ignorant of thefe very fame, 
things, when it is transferred to long and difficult fyllables of things ? 

Soc. jun. There is nothing wonderful in this. 

Guest. For how, my friend, can any one, beginning from falfe opinion, 
arrive at any, even the fmallefl part of truth, and thus acquire wildom ? 

Soc. jun. Nearly no one. 

Guest. If, therefore, thefe things naturally fubfift in this manner, you 
and 1 fhall notin any refpedt err, if we firfl: of all endeavour to perceive the 
nature of the whole paradigm in another fmall and partial paradigm; and 
after this, betaking ourfelves to the paradigm of a king, which is the greatefl 
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of all paradigms, and deriving it from leffer things, endeavour again, through 
a paradigm, to know by art the remedy of political affairs, that we may be 
partakers of wakeful perceptions inffead of a dream. 

Soc. jun. Perfeftly right. 

Guest. Again, therefore, let us refume the former part of our difcourfe, 
viz. that fince an innumerable multitude, together with the royal genus, 
doubt refpefting the government of a city, it is requifite to feparate all thefe 
from the royal genus, and to leave it by itfelf. And for this purpofe we 
faid it was requifite that we fhould have a certain paradigm. 

Soc. jun. And very much fo. 

Guest. But what paradigm can any one adduce which both contains po¬ 
litical concerns, and is the fmallefl poffible, fo that he may fufficiently find 
the objeft of his inveftigation ? Are you willing, by Jupiter, unlefs we have 
fotnething elfe at hand, that we choofe the weaving art? Not the whole, 
indeed, if it is agreeable to you: for, perhaps, the weaving of wool will be 
fufficient. For it may happen that this part being chofen may teftify that 
which we wifh to evince. 

Soc. jun. For why fhould it not ? 

Guest. Shall we therefore now, with refpect to this part of the weaving 
art, aft in the fame manner as we did above, viz. divide every particular by 
cutting the parts of parts ? and, paffing over all things in the fhortefl man¬ 
ner poffible, return to that which is ufeful to our prefent purpofe ? 

Soc. jun. How do you fay ? 

Guest. My anfwer to you fhall be an explanation of the thing. 

Soc. jun. You fpeak mofb excellently. 

Guest. Of all the things which we fabricate and poffefs, fome are for 
the fake of doing fomething, and others are auxiliaries againftany inconve¬ 
nience we may fuffer. And of auxiliaries, fome are alexipharmic ', as well 
divine as human; but others are fubfervient to defence. And of things fub- 
fervient to defence, fome confift of warlike apparatus, and others are inclo- 
fures. And of inclofures, fome are veils, and others are defences againfl 
heat and cold. But of defences, fome are coverings, and others are apparel. 
And of apparel, one part is an under veil, and another a furrounding cover- 
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ing. And of furrounding coverings, fome are Ample, and others compofite. 
But of the compofite, fome are perforated, but others are connected together 
without perforation. And of thofe that are without perforation, fome are 
compofed from the nerves of things growing out of the earth, but others are 
hairy. And of the hairy, fome are conglutinated by water and earth, but 
others are themfelvcs connedled together with themfelves. To thele auxili¬ 
aries and coverings, which are wrought from the lame things being bound 
together, we give the name of garments. But we call that art which is 
efpecially converfant with garments, veftific, from the thing itfelf, in the 
fame manner as above we called the art refpediing a city politic. We like- 
wife fay that the weaving art, fo far as for the mod part it weaves garments, 
differs in nothing but the name from the veftific art; juft in the fame man¬ 
ner as we formerly obferved that a royal differed only nominally from a po¬ 
litical charadler. 

Soc. jun. Mod right. 

Guest. But after this we fhould thus reafon : that fome one may, perhaps, 
thimk it has been lufficiently fhown that the weaving art is converfant with 
garments, but may not be able to perceive, that though it is not yet diftin- 
guifhed from things which cooperate near together, it is feparated from 
many other things of a kindred nature. 

Soc. jun. Tell me what things of a kindred nature. 

Guest. You do not underftand what has been faid, as it feerns. It ap 
pears, therefore, that we fhould return from the end to the beginning. For, 
if you underftand propinquity, we have now feparated this from the weaving 
art, by diftributing the compofition of coverings into things put under, and 
things furrounding us. 

Soc. jun. I underftand you. 

Guest. We have likewife feparated every kind of fabrication from thread 
and broom, and all fuch plantal produdlions as we juft now called nerves. 
We alfo defined the compreffive art, and the compofition which employs per¬ 
foration and fewing, which for the mod part pertains to the currier’s art. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We alfo feparated the fabrication of Ample coverings from fkins, 
and of fuch coverings as are employed in building, and in the whole of the 
tedtonic, and in all other arts which are employed in flopping the effluxions 
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of water. Alfo fuch arts as procure reftraints in joining, and violent a&ions, 
and which are employed about the conftrudfion of doors, and diftribute the 
parts of the cementing art. We have likewife divided the armour-making 
art, which is a fe&ion of the great and all-various power effe&ive of de¬ 
fence. We alfo defined, in the very beginning, the whole art of cooking, 
which is converfant with alexipharmics; and we left a certain art, which 
appears to be that we are in purfuit of, viz. which defends againft cold, 
produces woollen veftments, and is called the art of weaving. 

Soc. jun. It feems fo. 

Guest. But we have not yet, O boy, perfectly difcufled this matter. For 
he who is firft engaged in the making of garments appears to a6t in a man- 
neivliredtly contrary to the weaver. 

Soc. jun. How fo ? 

Guest. For the work of the weaver is a certain knitting together. 

Soc. jun. It is. 

Guest. But the work of him who firft engages in the making of garments 
confifts in diffolving things joined together. 

Soc. jun. What kind of work is this ? 

Guest. The work of the art of carding wool. Or fhall we dare to call 
the art of carding wool the weaving art, and a wool-carder a weaver ? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

Guest. But if anv one ftiould call the art effective of the thread and woof 
in a loom the weaving art, he would affert a paradox, and give it a falfe 
name. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But whether fhall we fay that the whole attention and care of the 
fuller and the mender contribute nothing to the making of garments ? Or 
fhall we alfo call thefe weaving arts ? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

Guest. But all thefe contend with the power of the weaving art, refpe<ft- 
ing the care and the making of garments; attributing, indeed, to it the 
greateft part, but likewife afiigning to themfelves great portions of the fame 
art. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Befides thefe, it further appears requifite, that the arts effective of 
8 the 
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the inftruments through which the weaver accomplices his work, fhould be 
eonfidered as concaufes of every work accomplifhed by weaving. 

Soc. jun. Moft: right. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, will our difcourfe about the weaving art, a 
part of which we have chofen, be fufficiently defined, if we alTert that it is 
the moft beautiful and the greateft of all the arts which are employed about 
woollen garments ? Or fttall we thus, indeed, fpeak fomething of the truth, 
but yet neither clearly nor perfedlly till we have feparated all thefe arts 
from it ? 

Soc. jun. This will be the cafe. 

Guest. Muft we not, therefore, in the next place a£t in this manner, 
that our difcourfe may proceed in an orderly feries ? 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. In the firft place, therefore, let us confider two arts which fubfift 
about all things. 

Soc. jun. What are they ? 

Guest. One is the concaufe of generation, and the other is the caufe 
itfelf. 

Soc. jun. How ? 

Guest. Such arts as do not fabricate the thing itfelf, but prepare inftru- 
roents for the fabricators, without which inftruments the propofed work 
cannot be effeifted,—thefe are concaufes: but thofe which fabricate the 
thing itfelf are caufes. 

Soc. JUN. This diftitnftion is reafonable. 

Guest. In the next place, thofe arts which produce the diftatf, and the 
fliuttle, and fuch other inftruments as contribute to the making of gar¬ 
ments,—all thefe I call concaufes: but thofe which pay attention to and 
fabricate garments I call caufes. 

Soc. jun. Moft right. 

Guest. But, of caufes, it will be proper efpecially to colleft that which 
pertains to the wafhing of garments, and that which is (killed in mending, 
and all the therapeutic care about thefe, (ince the cofmetic art is abundant, 
and to denominate the whole the fuller’s art. 

Soc. jun. It will fo. 

Guest. But there is one art comprehending that jart which cards wool 
6 and 
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and fpins, and likewife every thing pertaining to the making of garments, 
and which is called by all men the wool-working art. 

Soc. jun. Howfo? 

Guest. The art of carding wool, and the half of that art which ufes the 
(huttle, and that art which feparates from each other things joined together, 
—all thefe, in fhort, form a part of the wool-working art, of which there 
are two great parts, one collective, and the other feparative, 

Soc. jun. There are fo. 

Guest. The art of carding wool, therefore, and all thofe other arts 
which we juft now mentioned, belong to the feparative part. For that art 
which divides in wool and thread, after one manner with the fliuttle, and 
after another with the hands, has all the names which we have juft now 
mentioned. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Again, we muft take a part of the collective part, and of the 
wool-working art contained in it; but we muft pafs by all fuch things of a 
feparating nature as we happen to find there, and bifedt the wool-working 
art, together with the collective and feparative feQion. 

Soc. jun. Let us divide them. 

Guest. It will be proper for you, therefore, Socrates, to divide the col¬ 
lective, together with the wool-working part, if we wilh to apprehend fuffi- 
ciently the propofed weaving art. 

Soc. jun. It will be requifite. 

Guest. It will indeed : and we fay, therefore, that one part of it is ftreptic, 
or converfant with rolling, and the other fympledtic, or complicative. 

Soc. jun. Do I then underftand you ? For you appear to me to fay that 
the elaboration of the thread is ftreptic. 

Guest. Not the elaboration of this only, but likewife of the woof. Or 
can we find any generation of it which is not ftreptic ? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

Guest. Define allb each of thefe : for perhaps you will find the definition 
fealonable. 

Soc. jun. In what refpefl? 

Guest. In this. We fay that the work of the wool-carder, when it is 
drawn out into length and breadth, is a certain fradlure. 

vol. iv. t Soc. 
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Soc. JUN. Wc do. 

• Guest. This, when it is turned by the diftaff, and becomes a folid thread, 
is called ftamen : but they fay that the art which direfts this is ftemonic, or 
converfant with fluff to be woven. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. But fuch things as receive a loofe contortion, and by the implica¬ 
tion of the thread with the attraflion of the polifh acquire a meafured foft- 
nefs,—of thefe we call what is fpun the woof, but the art itfelf which pre- 
fides over thefe, woof-fpinning. 

Soc. jun. Moft right. 

Guest. And now that part of the weaving art which we propofed is 
obvious to every one. For, with refpe£t to a part of the colledtive art in the 
working of wool, when it accomplifhes that which is woven by a fit knitting 
together of the woof and the thread, then the whole of the thing woven is 
called a woollen garment, but the art prefiding over this, textorian. 

Soc. jun. Moft right. 

Guest. Be it fo. But why then did we not immediately anfwer, that the 
pleftic art is that which weaves together the woof and the thread, inftead of 
proceeding in a circle, and defining many things in vain ? 

Soc. jun. It does not appear to me, O gueft, that we have laid any thing 
in vain. 

Guest. This is not at all wonderful. But perhaps, O blefled youth, it 
will be feen that you will often hereafter fall into this difeafe. Nor is it 
wonderful. But hear a'certain difcourfe, which is proper to be delivered 
refpe&ing all fuch particulars as thefe. 

Soc. jun. Only relate it. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, in the firft place, behold the whole of excels 
and deficiency, that we may praife and blame according to reafon whatever is 
laid with more prolixity or brevity than is becoming in deputations of this 
kind. 

Soc. jun. It will be proper fo to do. 

Guest. But I think we lhall do right by difcourfing about thefe things. 

Soc. jun. About what things ? 

Guest. About prolixity and brevity, and the whole of excefs and defi¬ 
ciency. For the art of meafuring is converfant with all thefe. 

Soc. 
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Soc. jun. It is. 

Guest. We will divide it, therefore, into two parts. For it is requifite 
to that after which we are haftening. 

Soc. jun. Inform me how this divifion is to be made. 

Guest. Thus. One part according to the communion of magnitude and 
parvitude with each other; but the other part according to the neceffary 
effcnce of generation. 

Soc. jun. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Does it not appear to you to be natural, that the greater ought 
to be called greater than nothing elfe than the leffer ? and again, that the 
leffer fhould not be leffer than any thing than the greater ? 

Soc. jun. To me it does. 

Gubst. But what? Muft we not fay that what furpaffes the nature of 
mediocrity, and is furpaffed by it, whether in words or actions, is that by 
which efpecially good and bad men differ from each other? 

Soc. jun. It appears fo. 

Guest. Thefe twofold effences, therefore, and judgments of the great 
and the fmall muff be eftablifhed ; but not, as we juft now faid, with refe¬ 
rence to each other only. But, as we now fay, they are rather partly to be 
referred to each other, and partly to mediocrity. Are we however willing 
to learn on what account this is requifite ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. If fome one refers the nature of the greater to nothing elfe than 
the nature of the leffer, he will not refer it to mediocrity. Or will he ? 

Soc. jun. He will not. 

Guest. May we not, therefore, divide the arts themfelves, and all their 
works, according to this reafoning ? And Ihall we not entirely take away 
the political fcience which wc are now inveftigating, and that which is 
called the weaving art ? For all fuch things as thefe guard againft that 
which is more or lefs than mediocrity, not as if it had no lubfiftence, but as 
a thing of a difficult nature in adlions. And after this manner prelerving 
mediocrity, they effedt every thing beautiful and good. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. If, therefore, we take away the politic fcicuce, will not our in- 
veftigation after this of the royal fcience be dubious ? 
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Soc. jun. Very much fo. 

• Guest. Whether, therefore, as in our inveftigation of a fophift, we com¬ 
pelled non-being to be, after difcourfe about it fled from us, fo now (hall we 
compel the more and the lefs to become meafured, not only with reference 
to eaeh other, but likewife to the generation of mediocrity ? For no one can 
indubitably become a politician, or knowing in any thing elfe pertaining to 
actions, unlel's he aflents to this. 

Soc. jun. We ought, therefore, efpecially to do this now. 

Guest. This, Socrates, is a ftill greater work than that; though, as we 
may remember, that was very prolix. But a thing of this kind may be fup- 
pofed refpe&ing them, and very juftly. 

Soc. jun. Of what kind? 

Guest. That there is occafion for what we are now fpeaking of, in order 
to evince what is accurate refpectiug this thing. Further ftill, with refptfl to 
the prefent particulars, it appears to me to have been fhown fufficiently, that 
this difcourfe will afford us magnificent afliflance, as leading us to think that 
all arts are to be fimilarly meafured according to the more and the lefs, not 
only among themfelves, but likewife with reference t6 the generation of 
mediocrity. For, this having a fubfiftence, they alfo are: and, thefe fub- 
fifting, this alfo is. And either of thefe being taken away, neither of thenr 
will fubfifh 

Soc. jun. This indeed is right. But what follows ? 

Guest. We fhould evidently divide the art of meafuring (as we have 
faid) into two parts; placing as one of its parts all thofe arts which meafure 
number, length, breadth, depth, and velocity, with reference to the contrary ; 
but placing as its other part, fuch arts as regard the moderate and the be¬ 
coming, the leafonable and the fit, and all fuch as fly from the extremes to the 
middle. 

Soc. jun. Each of thefe fe&ions is great, and they differ much from each 
other. 

Guest. That, Socrates, which is fometimes alferted by many of thofe 
elegant men, who think they aflert fomething wife, when they fay that the 
art of meafuring is converfant with all generated natures, is now afferted by 
us. For all artificial things after a certain manner participate of meafure; 
but, in confequence of not being accuflomed to divide according to fpecies, 
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thefe men immediately colled! into the fame thefe things which Co widely 
differ from each other, and confider them as fimilar. And, again, they do the 
very contrary to this: for things which are different they do not divide 
according to parts, though it is requifite that, when any one firll perceives 
the communion of many things, he fhould not defill till he perceives all the 
differences in it which are placed in fpecies: and again, when he perceives 
all-various difiimilitudes in multitudes, he cannot defill from this difficult 
perception, till, having inclofed all fuch things as are allied in one fimilitude, 
he comprehends them in the elfence of a certain genus. And thus much 
may fuffice refpedling thefe particulars, and concerning defedl and excefs. 
This only mud be carefully obferved, that two genera of meafures about 
thefe particulars have been invented, and that we fhould remember what 
they are. 

Soc. jun. We will remember. 

Guest. But, after this difcuffion, let us alfume another refpe&ing the 
objects of our inveltigation, and the whole purport of this difcourfe. 

Soc. jun. What is it? 

Guest. If any one (hould alk us refpedling the cuflom of thofe that 
learn their letters, when they are alked from what letters a word is com- 
pofed, fhall we fay that the inquiry is then made for the fake of one word 
only, or that they may become more Ikilful in every thing pertaining to 
grammar ? 

Soc. jun. Evidently that they may become more Ikilful in the whole of 
grammar. 

Guest. But what again ? Is our inquiry refpe&ing a politician under¬ 
taken by us more for the lake of the politician, than that We may become 
more ikilful in every difcuffion ? 

Soc. jun. This alfo is evident, that it is undertaken on this latter 
account. 

Guest. No one indeed endued with intellect would be willing to invefli- 
gate the art of weaving, for its own fake alone: but I think molt men are 
ignorant, that there are certain lenfible fimilitudes of things which are 
naturally capable of being eafily learnt, and that there is no difficulty in 
making thefe manifefl, when any one wilhes to point them out to lome one 
inquiring a reafon refpe&ing them, not in conjunction with things, but with 
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facility, without aligning a reafon. But of things the greatcft and the moll 
honourable, there is not any image clearly fabricated for men, which being 
exhibited by him who wiffies to fill the foul of the inquirer, can, by being har¬ 
monized to home one of the fenfes, fufficiently fill the loul. Hence it is requifita 
to meditate how we may be able to give and receive a reafon for every thing. 
For incorporeal natures, as they are the mofl beautiful and the greatcfl: of 
all things, can alone be clearly pointed out by reafon, but by nothing elfe. 
And all we have faid at prefent is aliened for the fake of thefe things. But 
the confideration of every particular is more eafily effe&ed in fmall things 
than in fuch as are great. 

Soc. jun. You fpeak mofl beautifully. 

Guest. Do we, therefore, remember on what account all thefe things 
have been faid by us ? 

Soc. jun. On what account ? 

Guest. Principally on account of the difficulty in which we were in¬ 
volved, through the prolix dil'courfe about the weaving art, and the revolu¬ 
tion of the univerfe. We likewile confidered the difeourfe of the fophift 
about the effence of non-being, as full of prolixity. And on all thefe 
accounts we terrified ourfelves, fearing left we ffiould fpeak fuperfluoufly in 
conjunction with prolixity. Coufider, therefore, all thefe things as laid by 
us, in order that we may not fuffer any thing of this kind again. 

Soc. jun. Be it fo. Only difeufs what remains. 

Guest. I fay, therefore, it is requifite that both you and I ffiould be 
mindful of what we have now faid, as often as brevity or prolixity of difi. 
courfe is blamed, not judging the prolixities by one another, but according 
to that part of the meafuring art, which we faid above ought to be remem¬ 
bered with a view to the becoming. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. But yet all things are not referred to this. For we do not require 
in order to obtain pleafure a prolixity which harmonizes with nothing, 
unlefs as a certain appendix. Nor is it proper to make the eafv and rapid 
difcovery of the objeCt of our inveftigation our principal intention ; but this 
ought to be confidered by us as a fecondary thing. But we ffiould by far 
moft efpecially, and in the firft place, honour the method which is able to 
divide according to ipecies. We ffiould likewile by no means, be indignant 
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with a difcourfe, however extended, which renders the hearer more inven¬ 
tive; and the fame muft be faid of a difcourfe however fhort. Further ftill, 
it becomes him who blames long difeourfes in difquifitions fuch as thefe, 
and who does not admit circular periods, not to condemn them altogether 
rapidly, and immediately, but to fhow firft that we (hall be more fit for 
difeuffion, and more capable of dilcovering things by reafon, by fhorter dif. 
courfes: but we fhould neither pay any attention to, nor even feem to hear 
any other praife or blame. And thus much may fuffice for thefe things, 
if it alfo feems fo to you. Let us, therefore, again return to the political 
character, introducing the before-mentioned paradigm of the weaving art. 

Soc. jun. You fpeak well : and let us do as you fay. 

Guest. Is not, therefore, the office of a king to be feparated from that of 
many ffiepherds, or rather from that of all thofe who have the charge of herds ? 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. But we fay that the confideration of caufes and concaufes re- 
fpedling a city remains, which are firft to be divided from each other. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. You know, therefore, that it is difficult to bifed thefe. But the 
caufe of this will, I think, in the courfe of our inquiry be not lefs apparent. 

Soc. jun. It will be proper, therefore, foto do. 

Guest. Let us, then, divide them into parts, like vidlims, fince we cannot 
bifed them : for it is always requifite to cut into the neareft number poffible. 

Soc. jun. How, therefore, fhall we do at prefent ? 

Guest. Juft as we did above : for we placed all fuch inftruroents as are 
fubfervient to weaving, as concaufes. 

Soc. jun. We did. 

Guest. The fame thing, therefore, muft be done by us now, and it is ftill 
more neceffary than it was then. For fuch things as fabricate in a city 
cither a fmall or a large inftrument are all of them to be confidered as con¬ 
caufes ; fince without thefe a city could never fubfift, nor yet the politic 
fcience. But yet again we do not eftablifh any one of thefe as the bufi*- 
nefs of the royal fcience. 

Soc. jun. We do riot. 

Guest. We likewife attempt to accomplifh a difficult thing, in feparating 
this genus from others. For he who fays that it is an inftrument of fome 
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particular being, appears to fpeak probably : but at the fame time we muft 
fay that this is different from the poffeffions belonging to a city. 

Soc. jun. In what refpedl ? 

Guest. Becaule it lias not this power. For caufes do not adhere to ge¬ 
neration as an inftrument, but on account of the lafety of that which is 
fabricated. 

Soc. jun. What kind of thing do you mean ? 

Guest. An all-various fpecies produced from things dry and moift, fiery 
and without fire, and which we call by one appellation, a veffel, though it is 
an abundant fpecies : but I think this does not at all belong to the fcience we 
are inveftigating. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly not. 

Guest. But the third fpecies, or that of pofTeflions, appears to be multi¬ 
form, confifting of the terreftriail and aqautic, the much-wandering and the 
.nerratic, the honourable and the ignoble; and it has one name, becaule the 
whole of it fubfifts for the fake of a certain fitting, as it always becomes a 
feat to fomething. 

Soc. jun. What kind of thing is it ? 

Guest. It is that which is called a vehicle, a thing which is not entirely 
the work of the politic fcience, but rather of the tedlonic, ceramic', and 
calcotypic *. 

Soc. juN. I underftand you. 

Guest. Muft we then mention a fourth fpecies of thefe, in which raoft 
of the things formerly fpoken of by us are contained ? viz. every kind of 
garment, many arms, walls, all inclofures, confifting either of earth or ftone, 
and ten thoufand other things. And fince all thefe are conftrufted for the 
fake of defence, the whole may moft juftly be called a fortification ; and, for 
the moft part, may more properly be confidered as much more the work of 
the architect and weaver than of the politician. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Are we, therefore, willing to rank in the fifth place the arts of 
adorning, painting, and mufic, together with fuch arts as ufe thefe; from 
which certain imitations are devifed for the fake of procuring us pleafure, 
and which may be juftly comprehended in one name ? 

J i. e. Pertaining to the potter’s art. * i. e. Pertaining to the brazier’s art. 

8 Soc. 
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Soc.jUN. In what name? 

Guest. They may be denominated fportive. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. This one name, therefore, accords with all thefe : for no one of 
them does any thing ferioufly, but all their operations are for the fake of 
fport. 

Soc. jun. This alfo I nearly underftand. 

Guest. But ought we not to place as a fixth all-various fpecies, and, 
which is the offspring of many other arts, that art which prepares bodies for 
all the above-mentioned particulars ? 

Soc. jun. Of what art are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. That art which digs gold and filver, and other metals, out of the 
bowels of the earth ; likewife that which cuts down trees, that which con- 
ftrudts fomething by (having off the hair, the knitting art, that which cuts 
off the barks of trees, and the (kins of animals, and all fuch arts as are con- 
verfant with things of this kind. Alfo, fuch arts as procure cork, books, and 
bonds, fabricating compofite fpecies from genera which are not compofite. 
The whole of this we call the firft-born pofieffion of mankind, Ample, and 
by no means the work of the royal fcience. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. The pofTcflion of nutriment, and fuch things as when mingled 
with the body can, by their parts, adminifter to its wants, muft be ranked in 
the feventh place. And the whole of this muft be denominated by us nutri¬ 
ment, unlefs we have any thing better to adopt inftead of it. However, we 
may place the whole cf this under agriculture, hunting, gymnaftic, medi¬ 
cine, and cooking, and attribute it to thefe more properly than to the politic 
fcience. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly, 

Guest. Nearly, therefore, all poffelfions, except thofe of tame animals, 
may I think be found in thefe feven genera. But confider: for it was moft 
juft that the fpecies which we called firft-born (hould be introduced firft.; 
and after this, iuftrument, vcflel, vehicle, fortification, that which is fportive, 
and cattle. But if any thing of no great confequence is latent, which may 
be accommodated to fome one of thefe, we omit it; fuch as the idea of 
coin, of feals, and of every thing impreffed or carved. For thefe things are 
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not very much allied to the genus; but fome accord with it, for the purpole 
of ornament, others as fubl'ervient to inftruments, violently, indeed, but at 
the fame time they may be drawn to this end. But the nurture of herds 
which we before diftributed, feems to comprehend the whole poffeffion of 
tame animals, flaves being excepted. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. The genus of flaves, and of all fervants, remains, in which I pro- 
phely, that thofe who contend with a king refpedting the thing woven will 
become apparent, in the fame manner as above, thofe that knit, and thofe 
that comb wool, and fuch others as were then mentioned by us, contended 
with the weavers. But all the others who were called by us concaufes, to¬ 
gether with the works juft now mentioned, are fet afide, and are feparated 
from royal and political aftion. 

Soc. jun. It appears fo. 

Guest. Let us then, approaching nearer, confider the reft, that we may 
more firmly perceive them. 

Soc. jun. It is, therefore, requifite to do fo. 

Guest. We fliall find, then, that the greateft fervants, fo far as we can 
fee in this affair, are engaged in a purfuit, and polfefs a property the very 
contrary to what we have expe&ed. 

Soc. jun. What are thefe ? 

Guest. Men acquired bypurchafe; whom, beyond all controverfy, we 
ought to call flaves, and of whom we ftiould affert, that they by no means 
vindicate to themfelves the royal art. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But what fliall we fay of thofe free-born men who voluntarily 
engage in the fervile employments mentioned by us above, viz. who tranf- 
mit the works of hufbandry, and of the other arts, to each other, and who 
are engaged in mutual traffic, domeftic or foreign, whether they change 
money for other things, or like for like, (whom we denominate money¬ 
changers, pilots, and huckfters,) {hall we fay that thefe will contend for any 
part of the politic fcience ? 

Soc. jun. Perhaps merchants will. 

Guest. But yet we never find that thofe mercenaries who readily offer 
their fervices to every one vindicate to themfelves the royal fcience. 

8 Soc. 
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Soc. jun. For how can they? 

Guest. What then (hall we fay of thofe that a£t in this fervile capacity 
every where ? 

Soc. jun. Of whom are you fpeaking? and of what kind of fervile 
offices ? 

Guest. I fpeak of the tribe of criers, and of thofe who become wife re- 
fpc&ing letters *, and often a£l in the capacity of fervants, together with 
certain othei perfons who are very fkilful in the labours pertaining to go¬ 
vernment. What again fhall we fay of thefe ? 

Soc. jun. That which you juft now faid, that they are fervants, but no 
rulers in cities. 

Guest. I do not think, therefore, I was looking at a dream, when I faid 
that many on this account would be feen ftrenuoufly contending for the 
royal fcience, though it may appear to be very abfurd to feek after thefe in 
any fervile portion. 

Soc. jun. Very much fo, indeed. 

Guest. Let us, befides, approach ftill nearer to thofe whom we have not 
yet examined. But thefe are fuch as poffefs a certain portion of miniftrant 
fcience about divination. For they are confidered as interpreting to men 
things proceeding from the Gods. 

Soc. jun. They are. 

Guest. The genus too of priefts, as eftablifhed by law, knows in what 
manner we fhould offer gifts, through facrifices, to the Gods, fo as to render 
the divinities propitious to us; and likewife, after what manner we fhould 
requeft of them, by prayer, the pofleftion of good things. But both thefe 
are parts of the miniftrant art. 

Soc. jun. So it appears. 

Guest. Now, therefore, we appear to me to touch, as it were, upon a 
certain veftige of the objedi of our fearch. For the figure of priefts and pro¬ 
phets is very replete with prudence, and receives a venerable opinion through 
the magnitude of the undertakings. Hence, among the Egyptians, a king 
is not allowed to govern without the facerdotal fcience; lo that, if anyone 
belonging to another genus of men ufurps the kindg >m, he is afterwards 

1 Viz. grammarians. 
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compelled to be Initiated in their myfteries, that he may be (killed in the 
facerdotal fcience. Further dill, in many places belonging to the Greeks, 
we (hall find that the greated facrifices of this kind are under the direction 
of the greateft magidrates; and the truth of what I aflert is particularly 
evinced among you. For, when a king is elected, they fay that the mod ve¬ 
nerable of all the antient facrifices, and fuch as are mod peculiar to the 
country, are to be configned to the care of the new king. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We fliould, therefore, confider thefe kings chofen by lot, toge¬ 
ther with the prieds, their fervants, and a certain other numerous crowd, 
which jud now became manifed to us, apart from our former affertions. 

Soc. jun. Of whom are you (peaking ? 

Guest. Of certain very wonderful perfons. 

Soc. jun. Why (o ? 

Guest. As I was jud now (peculating, the genus of them appeared to me 
to be all-various. For many men refemble lions and centaurs, and other 
things of this kind ; and very many are fimilar to fatyrs, and to imbecil and 
multiform wild beads. They likewife rapidly change their ideas and their 
power into each other. And indeed, Socrates, I appear to myfelf to have 
jud now perceived thefe men for the fird time. 

Soc. jun. Speak : for you feem to behold fomething unufual. 

Guest. I do : for the unufual or wonderful happens to all men from ig¬ 
norance. And I myfelf jud now differed the very fame thing : for I was 
fuddenly involved in doubt on perceiving the choir of civil concerns. 

Soc. jun. What choir? 

Guest. The greated enchanter of all fophids, and the mod (killed in this 
art, who mud be feparated from truly political and royal characters, though 
this is difficult in the extreme, if we intend to fee clearly the objeCt of our 
invedigation. 

Soc. jun. We mud by no means omit to do this. 

Guest. We mud not, indeed, according to my opinion: but tell me this. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. Is not a monarchy one of our political governments ? 

Soc. jun. It is. 

Guest. And after a monarchy I think an oligarchy may be placed. 

Soc. 
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Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But is not the third fcheme of a polity the government of the 
multitude, and which is called a democracy ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. May not thefe three become after a manner five, fince they pro¬ 
duce two other names from themfelves ? 

Soc. JUN. What are thefe two ? 

Guest. Thofe who now look to the violent and the voluntary, to poverty 
and riches, law and the tranfgreffion of law, which take place in thefe go¬ 
vernments, and who give a twofold divifion to each of the two, and call 
monarchy by two names, as affording two fpecies, viz. tyrannic and royal. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But they denominate a city which is governed by a few an arif- 
tocracy and an oligarchy. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But no one is ever accuftomed to change the name of a demo- 
cracy, whether the people govern the rich violently, or with their confent, 
and whether they accurately defend the laws or not. 

Soc. jun. True. 

Guest. What then ? Shall we think that any one of thefe polities is right, 
thus bounded by thefe definitions, viz. by one, and a few, and a many, by 
riches and poverty, by the violent and the voluntary, by written laws, and 
the privation of laws ? 

Soc. jun. What fhould hinder ? 

Guest. Confider more attentively, following me hither. 

Soc. jun. Whither? 

Guest. Shall we abide by that which was aflerted by us at firfi, or Ihall 
we diffent from it ? 

Soc. jun. Of what affertion are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. I think we faid that a royal government was one of the fciences. 

Soc. jun. We did. 

Guest. Yet we did not confider it as any one fcience indiferiminately; 
but we felefled it from the other lcienccs, as fomething judicial and prefiding. 

Soc. jun. We did. 

Guest. And of the prefiding fcience, dividing one part, as belonging to in- 
5 animate 
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animate works, and the other as belonging to animals, we have proceeded 
thus far, not forgetting that we were fcienfifically employed ; but we have 
not vet been able to determine with lufficient accuracy what this Icience is. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. Do we, therefore, underdand this, that the definition mull not 
be made by the few, nor by the many, nor yet by the voluntary or involun¬ 
tary, nor by poverty or riches, but according to a certain fcience, if we 
follow what has been formerly delivered ? 

Soc. jun. But, indeed, it is impoffible that this ffiould not be done. 

Guest. From neceffity, therefore, we mud now confider in which of 
thefe the fcience relpe&ing the government of men happens to fubfid ; this 
government being nearly the greated of all others, and the mod difficult to 
obtain. For it is requifite to infped it, that we may perceive what are the 
things which mull be taken away from a prudent king, and who thole are 
that pretend to be, and perfuade the multitude that they are, politicians, but 
who are by no means fo. 

Soc. jun. Our former reafoning evinces that it is requifite to ad in this 
manner. 

Guest. Does it then appear to you that the multitude in a city is able 
to acquire this Icience? 

Soc. jun. How can they? 

Guest. In a city, therefore, confiding of a thoufand men, is it poffible 
that a hundred or live hundred of the inhabitants can fufficiently acquire 
this fcience ? 

Soc. jun. If this were the cafe, it would be the mod eafy of all arts. 
For we know that among a thouland men there cannot be found fo great 
a number of thofe that excel the other Greeks in. the game of chefs, much 
lefs can there be found as many kings. But, according to our former rea¬ 
foning, it is requifite to call him royal who poficlTes the royal fcience, 
whether he governs or not. 

Guest. You very properly remind me: but I think it follows from this, 
that a right government, when it fubfids rightly, ought to be invedigated 
about one perfon, or two, oi altogether about a few. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And, as we now think, thofe that govern according to a certain 
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art are to be confidered as political and regal characters, whether they 
govern the willing or the refraftorv, whether according to or without 
written laws, and whether they are rich or poor. For we call thofe who heal 
the maladies of the body, no lefs phyficians, whether they cure by cutting, or 
burning, or any other painful application, the voluntary or the refractory ; and 
whether from writings or without writings; and whether they are poor or rich. 
In all thefe cafes we lay that they are no lefs phyficians, fo long as they pro¬ 
ceed according to art, in purging or fome other way attenuating the body, 
or in caufing it to increafe; and fo long as, alone regarding the good of the 
body, they rellore it from a worfe to a better habit, and preferve it when 
thus rellored. After this manner alone, as 1 think, we mull lay that the 
definition of the medicinal or any other government is rightly made. 

Soc. jun. And very much fo. 

Gukst. It is neceffary, therefore, as it feems, that that polity alone mull: 
in the higheft degree be rightly eftabliihed, in which the governors are 
found to be truly, and not in appearance only, fcientific; whether they 
govern according to laws, or without laws; whether they rule over the 
obedient, or the refraCtory; and whether they are rich or poor. For no 
one of thefe is of any confequence with refpeCI to reClitude of government. 

Soc. jun. Beautifully faid. 

Guest. Nor yet is it of any confequence, whether they purge the city 
with a view to its good, by putting to death or banilhing certain perfons ; 
or whether they fend out colonies, like a fwarm of bees, and thus diminilh 
the people ; or whether, introducing certain foreigners, they make citizens 
of them, and thus increafe the city. For, fo long as, employing fcience and 
juilice, they caufe the city, to the utmoft of their power, to pals from a 
worfe to a better condition, and preferve it in this Hate,—fo far, and accord¬ 
ing to fuch definitions, we fay that a polity is alone rightly eftablifhed ; but 
that fuch others, as we have mentioned, are neither genuinely nor truly 
polities. We mull likewife willingly fay that fuch polities as imitate this 
are confonant to reafon, and tend to things more beautiful, but that fuch as 
do not, tend to deformity by an imitation of things evil. 

Soc. jun. Other things indeed, O guell, appear to have been difcufTed 
fufficiently : but it is not ealy to admit your affertion, that it is requifite to 
govern without laws. 
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Guest. You have got before me a little, Socrates, by your queftion. 
For I was going to alk you, whether you admit all thefe things, or whether 
you find any difficulty in any thing that has been faid. It is however evident, 
that we now with to inquire concerning the rectitude of thofe that govern 
without laws. 

Soc. ;un. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. After a certain manner it is evident that legiflation pertains to 
the royal fcience : but it is beft, not for the laws to prevail, but a man who 
is royal in conjunction with prudence. Do you know why ? 

Soc. jun. Inform me. 

Guest. Becaufe law cannot, by comprehending that which is mod 
excellent, and at the lame time mod accurately juft, for all men, always 
enjoin that which is beft. For the diffimilitudes of men and aftions, and 
the unceafing reftleffnefs, as I may lay, of human affairs, do not permit any 
art whatever to be exhibited refpeCting all things, and through every time. 
Shall we admit thefe aflertions ? 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But we fee that law. nearly endeavours to accomplilh this very 
thing, like a certain arrogant and ignorant man, who does not fuffer any 
thing to be done contrary to his own orders, nor any one to alk whether it 
would not be better to make fome new regulation, contrary to what he has 
ordained. 

Soc. juN. True. For the law does as you fay. 

Guest. But it is impoflible that a thing which is limple fhould prevail 
in things which are never at any time limple. 

Soc. jun. It appears fo. 

Guest. The caufe, therefore, muft be found out why it is neceffary to 
eftablilh laws, fince law does not poffefs the greateft reCHtude. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Are there not, therefore, among us, as allb in other cities, certain 
exercifes of men collected together, whether belonging to the courfe, or to 
any thing elfe which is undertaken for the fake of contention ? 

Soc. jun. There are very many fuch exercifes. 

Guest. Come then, let us again recall to our memory the mandates of 
thofe who prelide over gymnaftic exercifes according to art. 

Soc. 
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Soc. jun. What are their mandates ? 

Guest. They do not think that a fubtle divifion (hould be made, accord¬ 
ing to each individual, fo as to enjoin that which is adapted to the body of 
each; but that attention (hould be paid to what is more common, and which 
is advantageous for the mod part, and to a many. 

Soc. jun. Excellent. 

Guest. Hence at prefent afligning equal labours to colle&ed bodies of 
men, they at the fame time impel them to begin the conteft together, and 
to reft from the race, from wreftling, and from all the labours of the body, 
at one and the fame time. 

Soc. jun. They do fo. 

Guest. We, therefore, think that the legiflator who prefides over the 
herds of men, and enjoins them what is juft refpe&ing their compads with 
each other, cannot, while he gives laws to them colle&ively, accurately aflign 
what is fit to each individual. 

Soc. jun. This is likely to be the cafe. 

Guest. But I think that in a lefs fubtle way he will eftablifh laws for 
the multitude, and for the moft part, both written and unwritten, and fuch 
as are agreeable to the manners of the country. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. Right indeed. For how, Socrates, can any one attend (uffi- 
ciently to individuals through the whole of life, and accurately enjoin what is 
adapted to each i For, though he who poflefles the royal lcience could, I 
think, do this, he would fcarcely prefcribe for himfelf thole impediments 
which are called laws. 

Soc. jun. It appears fo, O gueft, from what has been now faid. 

Guest. Rather, O moft excellent youth, from what will be faid. 

Soc. jun. What is that? 

Guest. This. For we thus fay to ourfelves : If a phyfician, or mafter of 
gymnaftic, intending to travel, and to be abfent from thole under his care 
for a long time, (hould think that thofe who are exercifed, or thofe who are 
fick, would not remember his precepts, he will wi(h to write commentaries 
for them. Or how (hall we fay ? 

Soc. jun. That he will wi(h to do fo. 

Guest. But what? If the phyfician (hould return fooner than he thought, 
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will he venture to order them certain other things befides thofe contained in 
his writings, if any thing better fhould occur for the fick, through winds, or 
any thing elfe, which is wont to take place through Jupiter, contrary to 
expectation ? Will he think that he ought ftrenuoufly to perfevere in his 
former injunctions, neither himfelf ordering any thing elfe, nor the fick 
man daring to do any thing different from his written prefcriptions ; thefe 
being medicinal and falubrious, but things of a different nature, noxious, 
and contrary to art ? Or rather, every thing of this kind happening about 
all things according to fcience and true art, will not his edicts become the 
moft ridiculous of all others ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But fhall not he who writes things juft and unjuft, beautiful and 
bafe, good and evil, and who eftablifhes unwritten laws for the herds of 
mankind, who live in cities according to written laws,—fhall not he, I fay, 
who has written laws according to art, or any other who refembles him, be 
permitted on his return to enjoin things different from thefe ? Or, rather, 
would not this interdiction appear in reality to be no lefs ridiculous than 
the former ? 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Do you know, therefore, what the multitude fay refpeCting a 
thing of this kind ? 

Soc. jun. I do not at prefent remember. 

Guest. But it is very fpecious. For they fay, if anyone has found out 
laws belter than thofe that are already eftablifhed, and can perfuade his 
citizens that they are better, he fhould eftablifh them; otherwife not. 

Soc. jun. Do they not, therefore, fay rightly ? 

Guest. Perhaps fo. But if fome one fhould introduce that which is heft, 
not by perfuafion, but by force, what name mull be given to this violence? 
Or, rather, firft anfwer me refpeCting the former particulars. 

Soc. jun. Of what particulars are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. If any one who is properly {killed in the medical art fhould not 
perfuade but compel a boy, or a man, or a woman, to do that which is 
better, but at the fame time contrary to written prefcriptions, what will be 
the name of this violence ? Ought it not to be called rather any thing than 
a tranf°Teflion of art, or a noxious error ? And fhould we not lay that 
a every 
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every thing will happen, to the compelled perfon, rather than any thing 
noxious and contrary to art from the compelling phyficians ? 

Soc. jun. You fpeak moll true. 

Guest. But what is that error to be called which is contrary to the poli¬ 
tical art ? Muft it not be denominated bafe, evil, and unjuft ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely lb. 

Guest. But come, will not he be the moll ridiculous of all men, who 
Ihould blame the violence of thofe that force men to a 61 more juftly, better, 
and more beautifully than before, contrary to written precepts, and the laws 
of their country ? And ought not every thing rather to be afferted of thofe 
that are thus compelled, than that they fuffer things bafe, unjuft, and evil ? 

Soc. jun. Your alfertion is moft true. 

Guest. But if he who compels is rich, will his compulfions be juft,—but, 
if he is poor, unjuft ? Or lhall we not rather lay, that he who effebls what 
is advantageous, whether he perluades or does not perfuade, whether he is 
rich or poor, and whether he a£ts according or contrary to written in- 
jun&ions, will a 61 conformably to the moft true definition of the right 
government of a city ? For a wife and good man will always govern in 
this manner, always attending to the advantage of his fubjebls, in the fame 
manner as a pilot is watchful for the lafety of the Ihip and the failors. And 
as the pilot preferves the failors, not by written mandates but by exhibiting 
to them laws according to art, after the fame manner an upright polity will 
be produced by thofe who are thus able to govern, by exhibiting a ftrength 
of art better than the laws. And, in (hort, prudent governors never erf 
in any part of their condudl, as long as they obferve this one thing, viz. 
by always diftributing that which is moft juft to the citizens, in conjunftion 
with iutelleft and art, to preferve them, and, from being worfe, render 
them better to the utmoft of their power. 

Soc. jun. Thefe aftertions cannot be contradidled. 

Guest. Nor yet thofe. 

Soc. jun. What aftertions do you mean ? 

Guest. That no multitude whatever can receive that fcienCe, by which 
a city is governed according to intelle£f, but that an upright polity muft be 
inveftigated about a l'mall number, and a few, and one perfon ; and that 
other polities are to be confidered as imitations, as we obferved a little before, 
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feme refembling this in a more beautiful, and others in a more deformed 
manner. 

Soc. jun. How do you fay this ? For I do not underftand what vou juft 
now faid refpedting imitations. 

Guest. He would not adt badly, who, after introducing a dilcourfe of 
this kind, Ihould defift before he had fliown the error which is at prefent 
committed. 

Soc. jun. What error do you mean ? 

Guest. It is requifite to inveftigate a thing of that kind, which is not 
altogether ufual, nor yet eafy to perceive ; but at the fame time we muft 
endeavour to apprehend it. For, fince an upright polity is that alone of 
which we have fpoken, do you not know that other polities ought to be 
preferved, while they ufe the inftitutions of this, and do that which we juft 
now praifed, though it is not moft right ? 

Soc. jun. What is that ? 

Guest. That no citizen fhall dare to a£t in any refpeft contrary to the 
laws, and that he who dares to do fo fhall be punifhed with death, and 
fhall fuffer all extreme punifhments. This is moft right and beautiful in 
the fecond place; for that which was juft now mentioned muft be ranked 
in the firft place. But we (hould unfold the manner in which that which 
we call fecondary fubfifts. Or (hould we not ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But let us again return to images, to which it is always neceflary 
to aflimilate royal governors. 

Soc. jun. What kind of images? 

Guest. The generous pilot, and, as Homer fays, the phyfician, who is of 
equal worth with many others. Let us confider the affair by devifing a 
certain figure in thefe things. 

Soc. jun. Of what kind ? 

Guest. Such a one, as if we all conceived that we fufFered the moft dire 
things from thefe perfons. For fuch of us as they wiflh to fave, they do fave ; 
and fuch as they wilh to injure, they injure by cutting and burning; at the 
fame time ordering money to be given them as a reward for this, not fpend- 
ing any thing themfelves on the fick, but they and their familiars making 
ule 'of others. And laftly, receiving money either from the kindred or 
6 from 
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from certain enemies of the fick man, they caufe him to die. Pilots too 
effect ten thoufand other things of this kind. For they defignedly leave men 
by,themfelves in certain recedes, and, committing an error in navigation, hurl 
them into the lea, and injure them in other refpe£ts. In confequence of 
confidering thefe things, let us fuppofe that we confult how we may deprive 
thefe arts of their independent authority, fo that they may no longer poffefs 
abfolute power, either over (laves or the free-born. Hence, we aflfemble 
together for this purpofe, and convene either all the people, or the rich only. 
In th is aflembly, obfcnre individuals and mechanics give their opinion re- 
fpe&ing the (hip and difeafes; viz. after what manner medicines, and medi¬ 
cal inftruments, (hould be employed about the difeafed ; and likewife (hips 
and nautical inftruments in navigation, in the dangers to which (hips are 
fubjedi, through the winds, the fea, and pirates, and when there is occafion 
to fight with long (hips againft others of the like kind. Let us likewife 
fuppofe that the opinions, either of certain phyficians and pilots, or of other 
private perfons, given in this aflembly, are infcribed in triangular tables 
and pillars, and that certain unwritten cuftoms of the country are eftablifhed, 
according to which in all future times navigation is to be conducted, and 
remedies for the fick adminiftered. 

Soc. jun. You have fpoken of very abfurd things. 

Guest. Let us likewife fuppofe that yearly governors of the multitude 
are eftablifhed, whether chofen by lot from the rich, or from all the people; 
and let them govern both (hips and the difeafed, according to thofe written 
inftitutions. 

Soc. JUN. Thefe things appear (till more difficult. 

Guest. Let us likewife fee what is confequent to thefe things. For 
when the year of each governor is expired, it will be neceflary that courts 
of juftice (hould be eftablifhed, which are compofed either of chofen rich 
men, or from all the people, for the purpofe of calling the governors to 
account, and reproving them when requifite. Let every one likewife who 
is willing be permitted to accufe the governors, as neither governing the 
drips, during the year,-according to the written injunftions, nor according to 
the antient manners of their anceftors. And let the lame things be per¬ 
mitted to take place refpefling thofe that cure the difeafed. But let thofe 

that 
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that are convidted be punifhed ia whatever manner the judges {hall think 
fit; 

Soc. jun. He, therefore, who voluntarily governs thefe men will moft 
juflly fuffer from them, and receive whatever punilhment they pleafe. 

Guest. Further ftill, it will be requilite that a law {hould be eftablifhed 
for all thefe, that if any one introduces a mode of piloting different from the 
written inftitutions, or {hall be found inveftigating the falubrious, and the 
truth of the medicinal art, contrary to the writings, about winds, heat and 
cold, or deviling any thing whatever, about affairs of this kind ;—in the firft 
place, he fhall neither be called a pilot nor a phylician, but a certain boaft- 
ful and garrulous fophift ; and, in the next place, he fhall be brought before 
a court of juftice, by any perfon who is willing, as one who corrupts other 
young men, and perfuades them that every one {hould be permitted to pilot 
{hips, and cure the difeafed, not according to the laws, but according to his 
own will. And if any one (hall be found perfuading either young or old men, 
contrary to the laws, and the written mandates, he {hall be punifhed in the 
extreme. For nothing ought to be wifer than the laws. Belides, no one 
{hould be ignorant of the medicinal and the falubrious, nor of nautical 
affairs. For every one who is willing is permitted to learn the written 
mandates, and the cuftoras of his country. If thefe particulars, Socrates, 
{hould take place about thefe fciences, viz. about military concerns, the 
whole of hunting, and painting, imitation, and architecture, the formation 
of inftruments of every kind, agriculture, botany ; or, again, about the care 
pertaining to horfes, and-herds of cattle of every kind, prophecy, the whole 
of fervile offices, the game of chefs, the whole of arithmetic in its finrple 
ftate, whether it is converfant with planes or depths, or l'wiftnefs and flow- 
nefs ;—if thefe particulars, 1 fay, {hould take place about thefe fciences, fo 
as to caufe them to be effedled according to the written mandates, and not 
according to art, what fhall we fay ? 

Soc. jun. It is evident that all arts muft be entirely fubverted, without 
ever being reftored, in confequence of the law which forbids inveftigation. 
So that life, which is at prefent difficult, would then be perfedlly intolerable. 

Guest. But what will you fay to this ? If we {hould compel each of the 
above-mentioned particulars to take place according to written injunctions, 

and 
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and fhould appoint as the guardian of thefe writings a man either chofen 
by fuffrage, or chance, but who paying no attention to them, either for ■ 
the fake of a certain gain, or private pieafure, fhould endeavour, though 
ignorant of every thing, to ad contrary to thefe mandates ; would not this 
be a greater evil than the former ? 

Soc. jun. It molt truly would. 

Guest. For he who fliould dare to ad contrary to thofe laws which have 
been eftabliflied from long experience by thofe who, confulting how to gra¬ 
tify the people, have perfuaded them to adopt them, will commit an error 
of a very extended nature, and fubvert every adion in a much greater de¬ 
gree than written mandates are capable of effeding. 

Soc. jun. How is it poflible he fhould not ? 

Guest. Hence, as it is faid, there is a fecond navigation for thofe that 
eftablifh laws and written mandates refpeding any thing whatever, viz. that 
neither one perfon, nor the multitude, fliould ever be fuffered to do any thing 
at any time contrary to them. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. Will not thefe writings, therefore, be certain imitations of truth, 
compofed by intelligent men, in the greateft perfedion of which they are 
capable ? 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But, if we remember, we have faid, that a man truly knowing 
in political concerns will do many things from art, without paying any at¬ 
tention to written mandates, when any thing occurs to him better than what 
he has left behind him in writing. 

Soc. jun. We did fay fo. 

Guest. And if any thing better than what is eftabliflied by law fhould occur 
either to an individual, or to the people at large, will they not in this cafe, 
to the utmoft of their power, ad in the fame manner as the true politician 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, they fliould ad in this manner, without pofleffing 
fcience, they would attempt to imitate that which is true, but the whole of 
their imitation would be vicious; but if their condud is the effed of art, 
this is no longer an imitation, but is a thing itfelf moil true. 

Soc. jun. It is fo in every refped. 


Guest. 
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Guest. It was likewife acknowledged by us above, that the multitude is 
incapable of receiving any art whatever. 

Soc. jun. It was. 

Guest. If, therefore, there is a certain royal art, the multitude of the 
rich, and the whole of the people, can never receive this politic fcience. 

Soc. jun. For how can they? 

Guest. It is requifite then (as it feems) that fucH-like polities, if they in¬ 
tend to imitate as much as poflible that true polity which is governed accord¬ 
ing to art by one man, muft never do any thing contrary to their written 
laws, and the cuftoms of their country. 

Soc. jun. You fpeak mod beautifully. 

Guest. When, therefore, the rich imitate this polity, we then denomi¬ 
nate iuch a polity an ariftocracy: but when they pay no attention to the 
laws, an oligarchy. 

Soc. jun. So it appears. 

Guest. And again, when one man governs according to the laws, imi¬ 
tating him who is endued with fcience, then we call luch a one a king, not 
diftinguilhing by name him who governs with fcience from the monarch 
who governs with opinion according to the laws. 

Soc. jun. We appear to do fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, one map governs, who truly poffefies a feientilic 
knowledge of government, he is entirely called by this name a king, and by 
no other: for this alone, of the five names of the polities juft now men¬ 
tioned, belongs to him. ' 

Soc. jun. So it appears. 

Guest. But when one man governs neither according to the laws, nor ac¬ 
cording to the cuftoms of the country, but at the fame time pretends that he 
poffeffes a Icientific knowledge, and that it is beft to a& in this manner, con¬ 
trary to the written mandates, though a certain intemperate defire and ig¬ 
norance are the leaders of this imitation, muft not a man of this kind be 
called a tyrant ? 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Thus, then, we fay, a tyrant, a king, an oligarchy, an ariftocracy, 
and a democracy, will be produced ; mankind indignantly bearing the au¬ 
thority of a monarch, and not believing that any m n will ever be found 

worthy 
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worthy of fuch a government, fo as to be both willing and able to govern 
with virtue and fcience, and properly diftribute to all men things juft and 
holy. They are likewife fearful, that one man endued with abfolute power 
will injure, opprefs, and flay whomfoever he pleafes : though, if fuch a cha- 
ra&er ftiould arife, as we have mentioned, he would be beloved, and his 
adminiftration, on account of its accurate reftitude, would alone render a 
polity happy. 

Soc. jon. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But now, fince no fuch king is to be found in cities, who, as if 
produced in a fwarm of bees, excels from the very beginning both in body 
and foul, it is requifite, as it feems, that men aflembling together ftiould 
compofe written inftitutions, treading in the footfteps of the moft true 
polity. 

Soc. jun. It appears lb. 

Guest. And ftiall we wonder, Socrates, that in fuch-like polities thole 
evils Ihould take place which we behold at prefent, and which will fubfift in 
future, when they reft on the foundation of written mandates and long 
eftablilhed cuftoms, and not on the firm bafis of fcience ? Or ought we not 
rather to admire how ftrong a thing a city naturally is ? For, though cities 
have fubfifted for an immenfe length of time in this condition, yet fome of 
them have continued liable, and have not been fubverted; at the fame time 
many of them, like veflels merged in the fea, have perilhed, do perilh, and 
will ptrilh, through the depravity of the pilots and failors, who are involved 
in the greateji ignorance refpe&ing the greateft concerns ; for though they 
know nothing about political affairs, yet they think their knowledge of the 
political fcience is the moft clear of all fcientific knowledge. 

Soc. jun. Moft true. 

Guest. As, therefore, all thele erroneous polities are full of difficulties, 
we Ihould confider in which it is the leaft difficult and burthenfome to live ; 
for, though this is fuperfluous with refpe& to our prefent inquiry, yet, per¬ 
haps, univerfally we all of us do all things for the fake of this. 

Soc. jun. It is impoffible it Ihould not be requifite to confider this. 

Guest. Of three things, therefore, they lay that one is remarkably diffi¬ 
cult, and at the fame time eafy. 

Soc. jun. How do you fay ? 

vol. iv. * Guest. 
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Guest. No otherwife than as I laid before, that there are three polities, 
a monarchy, the government of a few, and the government of a many, 
which three polities were at firft mentioned by us in a confufed manner. 

Soc. jun. There were. 

Guest. Bifefliug, therefore, each of thefe, W'e fhall produce fix, fepa- 
rating from thefe the upright polity, as a feventh. 

Soc. jun. How fo ? 

Guest. We mult diffribnte monarchy into the royal and the tyrannic ; 
but the polity which is not compofed from a multitude, into an ariftocracy 
and oligarchy, which form an illuftrious divifion. Again, we formerly con- 
fidered the polity which is compofed from a multitude as fimple, and called 
it a democracy, but we mull now eflablifh this as twofold. 

Soc. jun. How fo? And after what manner do we make this divifion? 

Guest. Not at all different from the others, though the name of this is 
now twofold. But to govern according to the laws, and to tranfgrefs the 
laws, is common both to this and the other polities. 

Soc. jun. It is fo. 

Guest. Then, indeed, when we were invefligating an upright polity, 
this ledtion was of no ufe, as we have lhown above : but fince we have fepa- 
rated it from the ethers, and have confidered the others as neceffary, in thefe 
we divide each according to the legal, and the tranfgreflion of law. 

Soc. jun. It appears fo from what has now been faid. 

Guest. A monarchy, therefore, when conjoined with good written in- 
flitutions, which we call laws, is the belt of all the fix polities; but when 
fiiblifting without law is grievous, and mod burthenfome to live under. 

Soc. jun. It appears fo. 

Guest. But the polity which is compofed of not many, ought to be con¬ 
fidered by us as a medium, in the fame manner as a few is a medium between 
one and many. But again, we fhould confider the polity which is com¬ 
pofed of many as in all things imbecil, and as incapable, when compared with 
ihe others, of accomplifhing either any great good or great evil; in coufe- 
quence of authority in this polity being divided according to fmall parts 
among many. Hence, this is the word of all thefe legal polities, but the 
beft of all fuch as are illegal. And where all are intemperate, it is bell to 
live in a democracy; but where all are temperate, this polity is the worfl 

to 
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to live in. The firft and beft condition of life is in the firft polity, the 
feventh being excepted. For this muft be feparated from all the other poli¬ 
ties, in the fame manner as divinity from men. 

Soc. jun. Thefe things appear thus to fubfift and happen; and that muft 
be done which you mention. 

Guest. Ought not, therefore, the governors of all thefe polities (the go¬ 
vernor of the fcientific polity being excepted) to be withdrawn, as not being 
truly political but feditious charafters; and as prefiding over the greateft 
images, and being fuch themfelves ? And as they are the greateft imitators 
and enchanters, are they not the greateft fophifts of fophifts ? 

Soc. jun. This appellation teems to pertain, with the greateft re&itude, 
to thofe that are called politicians. 

Guest. Be it fo. This, indeed, is as a drama for us ; juft as we lately faid 
that we faw a certain Centauric and Satyric Bacchic choir, which was to be 
feparated from the politic art, and now this has fcarcely been feparated by us. 

Soc. jun. So it appears. 

Guest. But another thing ftill more difficult than this remains, which is 
more allied to the royal genus, and which at the fame time it is more diffi¬ 
cult to underftand. And we appear to me to be affe&ed in a manner fimilar 
to thofe that purify gold. 

Soc. ju N. HoW fo ? 

Guest. Thofe workmen firft of all feparate earth, ftones, and many other 
things ; but, after this, fuch things as are allied to gold remain, which are 
honourable, and alone to be feparated by fire,—I mean brafs and filver, and 
fometimes diamonds. Thefe being with difficulty feparated by fufton, 
fcarcely fufFer us to fee that which is called perfeflly pure gold. 

Soc. jun. Soil is faid refpeding thefe things. 

Guest. After the fitme manner, we alfo appear now tohave feparated from 
the politic fcience things different, and fuch as are foreign and not friendly, 
and to have left fuch as are honourable and allied to it. But among the num¬ 
ber of thefe, the military and judicial arts, and that rhetoric which commu¬ 
nicates with the royal fcience, perfuading men to a£l juftly, and which, to¬ 
gether with that fcience, governs the affairs of cities, may be ranked. Thefe 
if fome one fhould after a certain manner feparate with facility, he will 
Ihow naked and alone by himfelf that character which we are inveftigating. 

Y 2 Soc. 
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Soc. jun. It is evident that we fhouid endeavour to do this. 

Guest. For the fake of an experiment, therefore, it will be evident: 
but we fhouid endeavour to render it apparent through mufic. Inform me, 
therefore. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. Have we any difcipline of mufic, and univerfally of the fciences, 
concerning manual operations ? 

Soc. jun. We have. 

Guest. But what ? Shall we fay that any one among thefe is a certain 
fcience which teaches us what we ought to learn refpe&ing thefe things, and 
what we ought not ? Or how fhall we fay ? 

Soc. jun. We muft fay that there is. 

Guest. Shall we not, therefore, confefs that this is different from the 
others ? 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. But whether muft: we fay that no one of them rules over the 
other ? or that the others rule over this ? or that this, as a guardian, ought 
to rule over all the others ? 

Soc. jun. That this fcience ought to rule over the others, which teaches 
us, whether it is requifite to learn any one of them, or not. 

Guest. You affert, therefore, that it ought to rule over both the teacher 
and the learner. 

Soc. jun. Very much fo. 

Guest. And do you likewife affert, that the fcience which judges whether 
it is requifite to' perfuade or not, fhouid rule over him who is able to perfuade ? 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. To what fcience, therefore, fhall we attribute that which per- 
fuades the multitude and the crowd, through mythology, but not through 
do&rine ? 

Soc. jun. I think it is evident that this is to be attributed to the rhetoric 
fcience. 

Guest. But again, to what fcience fhall we attribute the power of judg¬ 
ing, whether we fhouid a& towards certain perfons through perfiiafion, or 
through a certain violence ; or, univerfally, whether we ought ever to employ 
either perfuafion or violence ? 

Soc. 
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Soc. JUN, To that which rules over the arts of perfuafion and difcourfe. 

Guest, But this, as I think, will not be any other than the power of the 
politician. 

Soc. jun. You fpeak moil beautifully. 

Guest. Thus, therefore, the rhetoric appears tq have been very rapidly 
feparated from the politic fcience, as being another fpecies, but fubfervient 
to this fcience. 

Soc. jun. Certainly. 

Guest. But again, what muft we conceive refpe&ing this power ? 

Soc. jun. What power ? 

Guest. That by which we war upon thofe agaiuft whom we have de¬ 
clared war. Whether fhall we fay that this is endued with, or deprived of, 
art ? 

Soc. jun. How can we conceive that power to be deprived of art which 
the commanding art and all warlike adlions employ ? 

Guest. But fhall we confider that power which is able to confult fcien- 
tifically, whether it is proper to engage in war, or make peace, as different 
from this, or the fame with it ? 

Soc. jun. From what has been before eftablifhed, it neceffarily follows 
that it muft be different. 

Guest. Muft not, therefore, the military fcience have dominion over 
the warrior, if we in a fimilar manner follow what has been before advanced? 

Soc. jun. It muft. 

Guest. What fcience then fhall we endeavour to evince as the defpot of 
the whole of the military art, which is thus fkilful and mighty, except the 
truly royal fcience ? 

Soc. jun. No other whatever. 

Guest. We muft not, therefore, confider the fcience of military com¬ 
manders as the fame with the political, to which it is fubfervient. 

Soc. jun. it is not proper we fhould. 

Guest. But come, let us contemplate the power of judges who judge 
rightly. 

Soc. jun. By all means. 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, capable of doing more than merely judging 
what is juft or unjuft, refpecliag fuch compacts as are legal, and which have 
7 been 
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been eftablilhed by royal authority; employing for this purpofe its own pro¬ 
per virtue, fo as never to wilh to diffolve mutual accufations, either through 
the influence of certain gifts, or fear, or pity, or hatred, or love, contrary to 
the order of the legiflator ? 

Soc. jun. It will never wilh to a<3 in this manner ; but that which you 
have mentioned is nearly the employment of this power. 

Guest. We find, therefore, that the ftrcngth of judges is not royal, but 
is the guardian of the laws, and fubfervient to the royal fcience. 

S6c. jun. It appears fo. 

Guest. This alfo muft be obferved, that no one of the abovemcntioned 
fciences will appear to be the politic fcience to him who perceives all of 
them. For the province of the truly royal fcience is not to a& itfelf, but to 
rule over thofe that are able to add, fince it knows the dominion and impulfe 
of thofe that are the greatefl in the city, refpedting what is opportune and 
the contrary : but it is the province of the other fciences to do as they are 
ordered. 

Soc. Right. 

Guest. Hence, fince the fciences which we have juft now difcufled nei¬ 
ther rule over each other nor themfelves, but each is converfant with a cer¬ 
tain proper employment of its own, they are juftly denominated according, 
to the peculiarity of their a&ions. 

Soc. jun. It appears fo. 

Guest. But rightly comprehending by a common appellation the power 
of that fcience which rules over all thefe, and takes care of the laws, and of 
every thing in the city, we may moft juftly, as it feems, call it the politic 
fcience. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Shall we not, therefore, difeufs this fcience at prefent, according, 
to the paradigm of the weaving art, fince all the genera pertaining to a city 
have become manifeft to us ? 

Soc. jun. And very much fo. 

Guest. We muft therefore, as it feems, relate what the royal conne&ion 
is, after what manner it weaves together, and what kind of web it produces 
for us. 

Soc. jun. It is evident. 


Guest. 
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Guest. It is, indeed, a thing difficult to be evinced ; but, as it appears, it 
is neceffary it (bould be unfolded. 

Soc. jun. It mud, by all means. 

Guest. For, that a part of virtue differs from the fpecies of virtue, may 
be eafily proved from the opinion of the multitude, in opp'ofition to the con¬ 
tentious. 

Soc. jun. I do not underftand you. 

Guest. But again, thus confider. For I think that you confider fortitude 
as one part of virtue. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And likewife, that temperance is different from fortitude, but 
that the former is a part of the fame thing as the latter. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. We mad dare to unfold a certain wonderful difcourfe refpe&ing 
thefe things. 

Soc. jun. Of what kind ? 

Guest. That after a certain manner they are in many things very adverfe 
and contrary to each other. 

Soc. jun. How do you fay ? 

Guest. My affertion is by no means ufual. For all the parts of virtue are 
faid to be friendly to each other. 

Soc. jun. It is fo faid. 

Guest. Let us confider, therefore, with the greateft attention, whether 
this is fo fimple, or differs more than any thing from thefe, in things of a 
kindred nature. 

Soc. jun. Inform me how we are to confider. 

Guest. In all fuch things as we call beautiful it is proper to inveftigate, 
and refer them to two fpecies contrary to each other. 

Soc. jun. You fpeak moft clearly. 

Guest. Have you ever then either praifed yourfelf, or heard feme other 
perfon praifing fharpnefs and fwiftnefs, either in bodies or fouls, or the 
motion of voice, or in fuch imitations of thefe as mufical and graphical imi¬ 
tations exhibit? " 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly I have. 


Guest. 
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Guest. Do you likewife remember after what manner praife is bellowed 
in each of thefe ? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

Guest. Shall we, therefore, be able to point out to you my conceptions 
of this in words ? 

Soc. jun. What fhould hinder ? 

Guest. You feem to think a thing of this kind eafy. Let us confider it, 
therefore, in fubcontrary genera. For often, and in many aftions, when we 
' admire the fwiftnefs, vehemence, and acutenefs of thought, body, or voice, 
we praife them, and at the fame time employ one of the appellations of for¬ 
titude. 

Soc. jun. How fo ? 

Guest. In the firft place, we fay it is acute and flrenuous, fwift and vi¬ 
rile, and in a fimilar manner vehement: and, univerJally, we praife all thefe 
natures, by applying this name to them in common. 

Soc. jun. We do. 

Guest. But what ? Do we not often praife in many a&ions the fpecics 
of quiet generation ? 

Soc. jun. And very much fo. 

Guest. Do we not, therefore, in praifing thefe, affert things contrary to 
what we did in praifing thofe ? 

Soc. jun. How fo ? 

Gues t. We fay that each of thefe is quiet and temperate, and we admire 
thefe when they take place about cogitation ; but about aftions, we admire 
the flow and the foft, about voice, the fmooth and the grave, all rhythmical 
motion, and the whole of the tnufe which employs flownefs opportunely ; 
and to all thefe we give the appellation of the moderate, and not of for¬ 
titude. 

Soc. jun. Mod true. 

Guest. But when both thefe take place unfeafonably, we then blame 
each of them, and call them by contrary names. 

Soc. jun. How fo ? 

GBest. When they appear to be unfeafonably acute, fwift, and hard, we 
then call them infolent and infane ; but when they are unfeafonably grave, 
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flow, and foft, we call them timid and flothful. And we nearly find that 
thefe, and the nature of fortitude and temperance, are for the moft part 
contrary to each other, as being hoftile and feditious forms, and which are 
never mingled together in aftions about things of this kind. We fhall like- 
wife find by inveftigation, that thofe who poflefs thefe in their fouls, are 
difcordant with each other. 

Soc. jun. Where do you fay ? 

Guest. In all thofe particulars which we have juft now mentioned, 
and, it is probable, in many others. For, I think, praifing fome things 
as their own property, on account of their alliance to both, but blaming 
others as things foreign, they become very adverfe to each other in many 
things. 

Soc. jun. They appear to do fo. 

Guest. This difference, therefore, is the fport of thefe fpecies. But a 
difeafe the moft baneful of all others happens to cities about things of the 
greateft confequence. 

Soc. jun. About what things ? 

Guest. About the whole apparatus of living, as it is likely it fhould. 
For thofe who are remarkably modeft are always prepared to live a quiet life, 
attending privately to their own concerns, and being after a certain manner 
difpofed to affociate peaceably both with their fellow citizens and foreigners. 
Through this love, however, which is more unfeafonable than is fit, when 
they do that which they wifti to accomplilh, they become fecretly enervated, 
and render young men fimilarly affefted. Hence, they are always fubjedt to 
injuries ; and in a fhort time themfelves, their children, and the whole city, 
often by flow degrees, from being free become flaves. 

Soc. jun. You fpeak of a fevere and dire pafiion. 

Guest. But thofe that verge more to fortitude, do they not incite the 
cities to which they belong to war, through a more vehement defire of a life 
of this kind than is becoming, and thus rendering many nations and poten¬ 
tates hoftile to their country, either entirely fubvert it, or bring it in fubjec- 
tion to the enemy ? 

Soc. jun. They do. 

Guest. How is it poflible, therefore, we Ihould not fay, that in thefe 
things both genera are in the greateft degree adverfe to each other ? 
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Soc. jun. It is impoflible we (hould fay otherwife. 

Guest. Have we not, therefore, found that which we were confidering 
in the beginning, that certain parts of virtue, which are not fmall naturally, 
differ from each other, and that they likewife caufe thofe that poffefs them 
to do the fame ? 

Soc. jun. It appears we have. 

Guest. Let us again too confider this. 

Soc. jun. What ? 

Guest. Whether there is any thing belonging to fynthetic fciences which 
has any one of its works, though it fhould be the vileft, compofed from 
things evil and at the fame time ufeful ? Or (hall we fay, that every fcience 
always rejefts things evil to the utmoft of its power, and receives fuch as 
are apt and ufeful ? and that from thefe, which are both fimilar and difiimi- 
lar, colleded into one, it fabricates one certain power and idea? 

. Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. The truly political fcience, therefore, according to nature, will 
never be willing that a city (hould be compoled from good and bad men; 
but it is very evident that it will firft of all examine every thing by difcipline, 
and, after the examination, will commit this employment to fuch as are 
able to inftrudt others, and at the fame time be fubfervient to others, itfelf 
commanding and prefiding: juft in the fame manner as the weaving art 
prefides over the wool-combers, and others that prepare the materials for 
weaving, and gives fuch orders to the preparatory workmen as it thinks will 
beft contribute to the work it has in view. 

Soc. jun. Entirely lo. 

Guest. The royal feience appears to me to do the very fame, permitting 
thofe that inftrudl and educate others according to law, alone to exercifc and 
teach that which being effe&ed according to its temperature will produce 
worthy manners. But it punifties with death, exile, and the greateft dis¬ 
grace, thofe that are unable to participate of fortitude, temperance, and 
l'uch other things as tend to virtue, but through a depraved nature are vio¬ 
lently impelled to impiety, infolcnce and injuftice. 

Soc. jun. This is faid to be the cafe. 

Guest. But thofe that are rolled likp cylinders in ignorance and an 
abje£t fpirit, it fubjugates to fervile employments. 
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Soc. jun. Moft right. 

Guest. It preferves and defends, therefore, fuch as are naturally qualified 
for acquiring the generous and the noble, when properly difeiplined, and who 
through art can be mingled with each other. And fuch among tbefe as 
verge more to fortitude, it confiders as refembling ftrong thread in the loom 
on account of their folid manners; but fuch as verge more to modefty, as 
fimilar to fat andjfoft matter; and, that we may ufe an image from the weav¬ 
ing art, as refembling fafFron-coloured thread. And fuch as tend contrary 
to thefe, it endeavours to bind together and connect after the following 
manner. 

Soc. jun. After what manner ? 

Guest. In the firft place, according to the allied, it harmonizes together 
the eternal part of their foul with a divine bond. But after that which is 
divine it harmonizes together their vivific part with human bonds. 

Soc. jun. How again is this ? 

Guest. When true opinion becomes ftably inherent in the foul refpedling 
things beautiful, juft and good, and the contraries to thefe, we fay that the 
divine in the demoniacal genus is produced. 

Soc. jun. It is proper it Ihould. 

Guest. Do we, therefore, know that a politician and a good legiflator 
ought alone to be able, with the Mufe of the royal fcience, to effedt this 
in thofe that are properly difeiplined, and whom we have juft now men¬ 
tioned ? 

Soc. jun. It is fit this Ihould be the cafe. 

Guest. But he, Socrates, who cannot accomplilh a thing of this kind, 
muft by no means be called by the names which we are now inveftigating. 

Soc. jun. Moft right. 

Guest. What then? Muft not a brave foul, when it receives truth of 
this kind, become mild, and thus be willing in the higheft degree to partake 
of things juft ? But when it does not receive it, muft it not be confidered as 
verging more to a certain favage nature ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But what ? Will not a foul of a modeft nature, when receiving 
thefe opinions, become truly temperate and moderate in a polity ? But when 
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it does not partake of the things we are fpeaking of, will it not be moft dis¬ 
gracefully branded with ftupidity ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Muft we not fay, that this connexion and binding together of the 
evil with each other, and of the good with the evil, can never become ftable, 
and that no Science will ever ferioufly attempt to accomplilh this with fuch 
as thefe ? 

Soc. jun. For how can it ? 

Guest. But in thofe alone who are endued with worthy manners from 
the firft, and who are educated according to nature, this bond is naturally 
implanted through the laws. In thefe, too, this art is a remedy ; and, as we 
faid before, the natural virtue of the parts is the more divine bond of things 
diflimilar, and tending to contraries. 

Soc. jun. Moft true. 

Guest. Since this divine bond exifts, there is Scarcely any difficulty in 
either underftanding the other bonds which are human, or in bringing them 
to perfeftion when underftood. 

Soc. jun. How fo ? And what are thefe bonds ? 

Guest. The communions of alliances and children, and thofe refpefting 
private locations and marriages. For many refpefting thefe things are not 
properly bound together for the purpofe of begetting children. 

Soc. jun. Why ? 

Guest. Is it worth while to relate how anxioufly they purfue riches and 
power in thefe things ? 

Soc. jun. It is not. 

Guest. But it will be more juft to fpeak of thofe who make the human 
race the objeft of their care, and to confider if they do any thing improperly. 

Soc. jun. It will. 

Guest. They do not indeed at all aft from right reafon, but purfue 
prefent pleafure ; and in confequence of being delighted with thofe fimilar 
to themfelves, and of not loving thofe that are diflimilar, they attribute the 
greateft part to moleftatiou. 

Soc. jun. How fo ? 

Guest. Thofe that are modeft Seek after their own manners, and as 
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much as poffible marry thofe that are endued with them, and likewife marry 
their own offspring to fuch as reiemble themfelves. The genus about for¬ 
titude afts in the fame manner, purfuing its own nature; when at the fame 
time it is requifite that both genera ffiould a<ff in a manner entirely contrary. 

Soc. jun. How, and on what account ? 

Guest. Becaufe this is the natural condition of fortitude, that when 
it has been unmingled for many generations with a temperate nature, it is 
florid with ftrength in the beginning, but in the end becomes entirely efflo- 
refcent with infanity. 

Soc. jun. It is likely. 

Guest. Again, a foul veryfull'of fhame, and void of audacious fortitude, 
when it has fubfifted in this manner for many generations, naturally becomes 
unfeafonably fluggifh, and at laft perfectly mutilated. 

Soc. JUN. And this alfo is likely to happen. 

Guest. We have faid that there is no difficulty in binding men with 
thefe bonds, if both genera have one opinion refpecling things beautiful and 
good. For this is the one and entire work of royal weaving, viz. never to 
fuffer temperate manners to fubfirt apart from fuch as are valiant, but, weav- 
ing together both thefe, from according opinions, honor, diffionor, and glory, 
to colledi from thefe a web fmooth, and, as it is faid, well woven, and always 
to commit in common the authority of governors in cities to thefe. 

Soc. jun. How? 

Guest. Where it happens that one governor is fufficient, a prefident 
ffiould be chofen who poffeffes both thefe; but where more than one is 
neceffary, parts of thefe mull be mingled together. For the manners of 
temperate governors are very cautious, juft, and falutary; but they require 
acrimony, and a certain acute and praflical temerity. 

Soc. jun. Thefe things alfo appear fo to me. 

Guest. Again, fortitude with refpe£t to juftice and caution is more in¬ 
digent than thofe other virtues; but it excels them in actions. But it is 
impoftible that all things pertaining to cities, both of a private and public 
nature, ffiould fubfirt beautifully, unlefs both thefe are prefent. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We mull: fay then that this end of the web of politic afhon is 
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then rightly woven, when the royal art, conne&ing the manners of brave 
and temperate men by concord and friendlhip, collects together their life 
in common, producing the mod magnificent and excellent of all webs;— 
and befides this, when, embracing in common all others in the city, both 
(laves and free-born, it holds them together by this texture, and governs and 
prefides over the city in iuch a manner that nothing may in any refpett be 
wanting which is requifite to its felicity. 

Soc. jun. You have finilhed, O gueft, your defcription of the royal and 
' political character moft beautifully. 
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LaW, confidered according to its firft fubfiftence in Deity, is juftly defined 
by Plato to be a dijlribution of intellect (vov Siavofiti'). As it originates, there¬ 
fore, from deity, and is thence participated by the human foul, it does not 
depend for its being among men oil arbitrary will and mutual compadt, but 
is truly an evolution of one of thofe eternal ideas or forms which the foul 
effentially contains. He, therefore, who diligently attends to what is faid 
by Plato in this dialogue, in his Laws, and Republic, concerning law, will find 
that it is a true mode of governing, which diredts the governed to the beft 
end through proper media, cftablilhing punilhments for fuch as tra nig refs, 
and rewards for thofe that are obedient to this mode. Hence the inftitu- 
tions of princes, when they are not true, and do not proceed to the beft end 
in a right path, are by no means laws, but decrees and edicts: for a work 
is frequently denominated legitimate from law, juft from being legitimate, 
and good, right and true from being juft ; and therefore law is neceflarily 
good and true. It alfo follows that law properly fo called is eternal and 
perfectly immutable : for that which is changed by times, places and opi¬ 
nions, is not a law, but an inftitute. 

According to Plato, too, it appears that there are four fpecies of laws. The 
firft of thefe are Saturnian, or, in other words, fubfift in that deity, who accord¬ 
ing to antient theologifts is the fummit of the intelledual order. Thefe 
laws are mentioned by Plato in the Gorgias, where Socrates fays, “ This was 
the law in the times of Saturn, and now alfo fubfifts in the Gods.” The 
fecond are Jovian, and are indicated in the Laws, where the Athenian gueft 
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fays “that Juftice follows Jupiter, being the avenger of thofe who defert 
the divine law.” The third are fatal, as we learn from the Timajus, where 
it is faid that the Demiurgus “ difclofed to fouls the laws of Fate.” And the 
fourth are human. Since law, therefore, has a divine origin, all the illuftri- 
ous framers of laws with the greatefl propriety referred the invention of 
them to Deity. Hence Zoroafter, when he delivered laws to the Badtrians and 
Perfians, afcribed the invention of them to Oromafis ; Hermes Trifmegiftus 
the Egyptian legiflator referred the invention of his laws to Mercury ; Minos 
the Cretan lawgiver to Jupiter; Charondas the Carthaginian to Saturn; 
Lycurgus the Lacedaemonian to Apollo; Draco and Solon the Athenian 
legiflators to Minerva; Pompilius the Roman lawgiver to .dEgeria ; Za- 
molxis the Scythian to Vefta ; and Plato, when he gave laws to the Mag- 
nefians and Sicilians, to Jupiter and Apollo. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES and MINOS. 


Socrates. 

What is law with us ? 

Min; About what kind of law do you interrogate ? 

Soc. What is that by which law differs from law, according to this very 
thing, the being law ? For confider what I alk you. For I afk as if I fhould 
inquire what gold is ; and if you in a fimilar manner fhould afk me, about 
what kind of gold I inquire, I fhould think you would not rightly interrogate. 
For neither does gold differ in any thing from gold, fo far as it is gold, nor 
a ftone from a ftone, fo far as it is a ftone. And in like manner, neither 
does law differ in any thing from law; but all laws arc the fame. For 
each of them is fimilarly law ; nor is one more, but the other lefs fo. I afk 
you, therefore, the whole of this very thing, what law is; and if you have an 
anfwer at hand give it me. 

Min. What elfe, Socrates, will law be than things eftablifhed by law ? 

Soc. Does fpeech alfo appear to you to be things which are fpoken ? or 
fight things which are feen i or hearing things which are heard r Or is fpeech 
one thing, and are things fpoken another ? Is fight one thing, and are things 
feen another ? Is hearing one thing, and are things heard another ? And, is 
law one thing, and are things eftablifhed by law another ? Is this the cafe, or 
how does it appear to you ? 

Min. This now appears to me to be the cafe. 

Soc. Law, therefore, is not things eftablifhed by law. 
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Min. It does not appear to me that it is. 

Soc. What law, therefore, may be, let us thus confider. If fome on* 
fhould afk us refpe&ing thofe things of which we have juft: now fpoken, 
fince you fay that things viftble are fcen by the fight, what the fight is by 
which they are feen ? we fhould anfwer him, that it is a fenfe which through 
.the eyes manifefts colours to us. And if he fhould again afk us what the 
hearing is by which things are heard ? we fhould reply, that it is a fenfe 
which through the ears manifefts to us founds. In like manner, if he fhould 
afk us, fince legal inftitutions are legally eftablifhed by law, what is law by 
which they are thus eftablifhed ? whether is it a certain fenfe, or manifeftation ?■ 
in the fame manner as things which are learnt, are learnt by fcience render¬ 
ing them manifeft. Or is it a certain invention ? juft as things which are 
difcovered are invented: as, for inftance, things falubrious and noxious are 
difcovered by medicine ; but the conceptions of the Gods, as prophets fay, 
by divination. For the divining art is with us an invention of fuch like 
things : Or is it not r 

Min. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Which of thefe, therefore, may we efpecially prefume law to be ?' 
Shall we fay it is thefe dogmas and decrees ? 

Min. It appears fo to me. For what elfe can any one fay law is i So 
that it appears the whole of this which you afk, viz. law, is the dogma of 
the city. 

Soc. You call, as it feems, law, political opinion. 

Min. I do. 

Soc. And perhaps you fpeak well; but perhaps we fhall know better in 
the following manner. Do you fay that fome men are wife l 

Min. I do. 

Soc. Are not the wife, therefore, wife by wifdom.? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But what ? are the juft, juft by juftice ? 

Min. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Are the legitimate, therefore, alfo legitimate by law ? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. And the illegitimate, illegitimate by a privation of law ? 

Min. Yes. 
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Soe. And are the legitimate juft? 

Min. Yes, 

Soc. But the illegitimate unjuft i 
Min. Unjuft. 

Soc. Are not juftice and law, therefore, things moft beautiful ?' 

Min. They are. 

Soc. And arc not injuftice and illegality moft bafe ? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. And does not one of thefe preferve cities and every thing elfe, but 
the other deftroy and fubvert them l 
Min. Yes. 

Soc. It is neceflary, therefore, dianoetically to confider law as fomething 
beautiful, and to inveftigate it as good. 

Mi-n. How ftiould we not ? 

Soc. Have we not, therefore, laid that law is the dogma of the city? 
Min. Wc have faid fo. 

Soc. What then ? Are not fome dogmas good, and others bad?: 

Min. They are. 

Soc. Law however is not bad. 

Min. It is not. 

Soc. It is not, therefore, right limply to determine that law is the- dbgtn» 
of the city. 

Min. It does not appear to me that it is. 

Soc. The aflertion, therefore, does not accord with the truth,, that law is 
a bale dogma, 

Min. It does not. 

Soc. Law however appears alfb to me to be a certain opinion. And 
lince it is not a bale opinion, is not this, therefore, evident, that it is a good 
opinion, if law is opinion ? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But is not a certain good, a true, opinion?' 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. Is, therefore, true opinion the difeovery of being ? 

Min. It is. 
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Soc. Law, therefore, is the difcovery of being. 

Min. But, Socrates, if law is the difcovery of being, how is it that we 
do not always ufe the fame laws about the fame things, fince beings are dif- 
covered by us ? 

Soc. Neverthelefs law wifhes to be the difcovery of being; but men, as it 
feems, not always ufitig the fame laws, are not always able to difcover that 
which law wifhes, viz. being. But come, let us fee if it will hence become 
evident to us, whether we always ufe the fame laws, or different laws at 
.different times ; and if all of us ufe the fame laws,|or different perfons different 
laws. 

Min. But this, Socrates, is not difficult to know, that neither do the fame 
perfons always ufe the fame laws, nor different perfons always different laws. 
Thus, for example, it is not a law with us to facrifice men, but this is eon- 
fidered as unholy ; but the Carthaginians facrifice men, this being holy and 
legal with them; fo that fome of them facrifice their fons to Saturn, as per¬ 
haps you have heard. And not only do Barbarian men ufe laws different 
from ours, but alfo thofe in Lycia. And as*to the progeny of Athamas *, 
what facrifices do they perform, though they are Greeks? You alfo know 
and have heard what laws we formerly ufed concerning the dead, cutting 
the throats of the viftims before the dead body was carried out, and calling 
thofe that carry the facrifices to the dead. And thofe ftill prior to thpfe 
buried the dead at home ; but we do none of thefe. Ten thoufand inftances 
likewife of this might be adduced. For the field of demonftration is very 
wide, that neither we always think invariably the fame with ourfelves, nor 
men with each other. 

Soc. It is by no means wonderful, O beft of men, if you fpeak rightly, 
and this fhould be concealed from me. But till you by yourfelf declare what 
appears to you, in a long difeourfe, and I again do the fame, we fha.ll never, 
as I think, agree. If however a common fubjefl of fpeculation ispropofed, 
we (hall perhaps accord. If, therefore, you are willing, interrogating me, 
confider together with me in common. Or, if it is more agreeable to you, 
inflead of interrogating, anfwer. 

Min. But I wifh, Socrates, to reply to any queftion you may propofe. 

1 Athamas was the fon of JEolus, and king of Thebes in Boeotia. 
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Soc. Come then. Whether do you think that juft things are unjuft, and 
unjuft things juft ? Or that juft; things are juft, and unjuft things unjuft ? 

Mm. I indeed think that juft things are juft, and unjuft things unjuft. 

Soc. Is this opinion, therefore, entertained among ail men, as well as 
here ? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. Among the Perfians alfo ? 

Min. And among the Perfians too'. 

Soc. But is this opinion always entertained ? 

Min. Always.. 

Soc. Whether are things which attract more, thought by us to be heavier, 
but things which attraft lefts, lighter ? or the contrary ? 

Min. Not the contrary: but things which attra<51 more are heavier, and 
things which attraft left are lighter. 

Soc. Is this the cafe, therefore, in Carthage and in Lycia ? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. Things beautiful, as it feems, are every where thought to be beauti¬ 
ful ; and things bale to be bafe : but things bafe are not thought to be beau¬ 
tiful, nor things beautiful bafe. 

Min. It is fo, 

Soc. As we may lay, therefore, in all things, beings are thought to be, 
and not non-beings, both with us and with all others. 

Min. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. He, therefore, who wanders from being wanders from that which 
is legitimate. 

Min. Thus, Socrates,, as you fay, thefe things always appear legitimate 
both to us and to others. But when I confider that we never ceafe tranf- 
pofing laws upwards and downwards, I cannot be perfuaded by what you 
fay. 

Soc. Perhaps you do not perceive that thefe things thus tranfpofed con¬ 
tinue to be the fame. But thus confider them together with me. Did you 
ever meet with any book concerning the health of the fick ? 

Min. I have. 

Soc. Do you know, therefore, to what art this book belongs ? 

Min. I know that it belongs to the art of medicine, 

Soc. 
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Soc. Do you, therefore, call thofe who are fcientifically fkillcd about thefc 
things, phyficians ? 

Min. I call them fo. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do thofe that have a fcientific knowledge think 
the fame things about the fame, or do feme of thefe think differently from 
.others about the fame things ? 

Min. They appear to me to think the fame things. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do the Greeks alone accord with the Greeks 
about things of which they have a fcientific knowledge, or do the Barbarians 
alfo both accord with each other about fuch things, and with the Greeks ? 

Min. There is an abundant neceffity that both Greeks and Barbarians 
who poffefs a fcientific knowledge fhould accord iu opinion with each other. 

Soc. You aniwer well. Do they not, therefore, always accord? 

Min. Yes, always. 

Soc. Do not phyficians alfo write thofe things about health which they 
think to be true ? 

Min. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Things medicinal, therefore, and medicinal laws, thefe are the 
writings of phyficians. 

Min. Things medicinal, certainly. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, are geometrical writings alfo geometrical laws? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. Of whom, therefore, are the writings and legitimate inflitutions 
concerning gardening? ' 

Min. Of gardeners. 

Soc. Thofe laws, therefore, pertain to gardening. 

Min. They do. 

Soc. Are they not, therefore, the laws of thofe who know how to manage 
gardens ? 

Min. How fhould they not ? 

Soc. But gardeners poffefs this knowledge. 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But of whom are the writings and legitimate inftitutions concerning 
food ? 

Min. Of cooks, 
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Soc. Thofe, therefore, are cooking laws. 

Min. Cooking, 

Soc. And of thofe, as it feems, who know how to manage the preparation 
of food. 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But cooks, as they fay, poflefs this knowledge, 

Min. They do poflefs it. 

Soc. Be it fo. But of whom are the writings and legal inftitutions con¬ 
cerning the government of a city ? Are they not of thofe who fcientifically 
know how to govern cities ? 

Min. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. But do any others than politicians and kings poflefs this knowledge ? 

Min. They alone poflefs it. 

Soc. Thefe writings, therefore, are political, which men call the writings 
of kings and good men. 

Min. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. Thofe, therefore, who poflefs a fcientiiic knowledge do not at 
different times write differently about the fame things. 

Min. Certainly not. 

Soc. If, therefore, we fee certain perfons doing this, whether fhall we 
fay that thofe who a£t in this manner are fcientiiic or unfcientific ? 

Min. Unfcientific. 

Soc. Shall we, therefore, fay that what is right .in every particular is 
legitimate, whether it be medicinal, or pertain to cooking, or to gardening ? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But with refpeft to what is not right, this we no longer aflert to be 
legitimate. 

Min. No longer. 

Soc. It, therefore, becomes illegitimate. 

Min. Neceflarily fo. 

Soc. Hence, in writings concerning things juft and unjuft, and, in ftiort, 
concerning the orderly diftribution of a city, and the manner in which it 
ought to be governed, that which is right is a royal law ; but that which is 
not right does not appear to be a royal law, becaufe fcience is wanting : for 
it is illegal. 
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Min. It is. 

Soc. We have rightly, therefore, acknowledged that law is the invention 
of being. 

Min. So it appears. 

Soc. Further {till, this alfo we fhould conftder in it: who is it that 
Scientifically knows how to fow feeds in the earth ? 

Min. The hufbandman. 

Soc. Does he then fbw fit feeds in each foil ? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. The hufbandman, therefore, is a good diftributor of thefe things, 
and his laws and diftributions in thefe particulars are right. 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But who is a good difpenfator of pulfations for melodies, and diftri- 
butes fuch things as are fit ? And whofe laws alfb, if he has any, are right ? 

Min. The laws of the piper, and thofe of the harper. 

Soc. He, therefore, who is mofl legitimate in thefe things is in the moft 
eminent degree a piper. 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But who in the beft manner diftributes nutriment to the bodies 
of men ? Does not he do this who diftributes that which is fit ? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. The diftributions, therefore, and the laws of this man are the beft; 
and he who is mofl; legitimate about thefe things is the moft excellent 
diftributor. 

Min. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Who is he? 

Min. The inftruftor of children. 

Soc. Does he know how to feed the flock of the human body in the beft' 
manner ? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But who is he that feeds in the beft manner a flock of fheep ? What 
is his name ? 

Min. A fhepherd. 

Soc. The laws, therefore, of the fhepherd arc the beft for the fheep.. 

Min. They are. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And thofe of the herdfman for oxen. 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But whole, laws are the bell for the fouls of men ? Arc they not 
thofe of a king ? 

Min. They are. 

Soc. You fpeak well. Can you, therefore, tell me who among the 
anticnts was a good legiflator in the laws pertaining to pipes ? Perhaps you 
do not recoiled. Are you, therefore, willing that I Ihould remind you? 

Min. Perfectly fo. 

Soc. Marfyas, then, and his beloved Olympus the Phrygian were of this 
dcfcription. 

Min. True. 

Soc. The harmony produced by the pipes of thefe men is moll divine, 
and alone excites and unfolds thofe that Hand in need of the Gods l 2 . It 
likewife alone remains to the prcfent time as being divine. 

Min. Thefe things are lo. 

Soc. But who among the antient kings is faid to have been a good legif¬ 
lator, and whofe legal inllitutions even now remain as being divine ? 

Min. I do not recoiled. 

Soc. Do you not know who they were that ufed the moll antient laws 
of the Greeks ? 

Min. Do you fpeak of the Lacedaemonians, and Lycurgus the legiflator ? 

Soc. Thefe inllitutions, however, have not perhaps been ellablilhed three 
hundred years, or very little more than this. But do you know whence the 
bell of their laws were derived? 

Min. They fay, from Crete. 

Soc. Do they, therefore, of all the Greeks ufe the moll antient laws ? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. Do you know then who among thefe were good kings ? I mean 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, the fons of Jupiter and Europa, by whom thefe 
laws were framed. 

Min. They fay, Socrates, that Rhadamanthus was a jufl man, but that 
Minos was ruflic, morofc and unjull. 

1 See the fpeech of Alcibiades in The Banquet. 
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Soc. You relate, O beft of men, an Attic and tragical fable. 

Min. Are not thefe things reported of Minos ? 

Soc. They are not by Homer and Hefiod, whofe authority is greater than 
that of all the tragic poets from whom you aflert thefe things. 

Min. But what do they fay about Minos ? 

. Soc. I will tell you, left you as well as the many fhould be guilty of 
impiety. For there is not any thing which is more impious than this ; nor 
is there any thing of which we ought to be more afraid, than of offending 
againf the gods either in word or in deed ‘. And next to this we thou Id be 
fearful of offending againft divine men-. We fhould however be very cau¬ 
tious, when we'praife or blame any man, that we do not fpeak erroneoufly ; 
and for the fake of this it is neceffary that we fhould learn to know good 
and bad men. For divinity is indignant when any one blames a man fimilar 
to himfelf, or praifes one diflimilar to him : but the former of thefe is the 
good man. Nor ought you to think that ftones, pieces of wood, birds and 
ferpents are facred, but that men are not fo: for a good man is the moft 
facred, and a depraved man the moft defiled, of all things. Now, therefore, 
fince Homer and Hefiod pafs an encomium on Minos, on this account I thus 
fpeak, left you , being a man fjirung from a man , Jhould ftn in what you fay 
againft a hero the fon of Juftiter. For Homer ’, fpeaking of Crete, that there 
are many men and ninety cities in it, fays that among thefe is Gnoffus, a 
great city in which Minos reigned, who for nine years converfed with the 
mighty Jupiter. This then is Homer’s encomium of Minos, which though 
fhort is fuch as he does nSt give to any one of his heroes. For that Jupiter 
is a fophift 3 , and that the art itfelf is all-beautiful, he evinces as well in 
many other places as here. For he fays that Minos converfed nine years 
with Jupiter, and went to be inftrufted by him, as if Jupiter were a fophift. 
That Homer, therefore, does not beftow this honour of being inftrudled by 
Jupiter on any other hero than Minos alone, muft be confidered as a wonder¬ 
ful praife, Uiyffes alfo, in fpeaking of the dead 4 , reprefents Minos judging 

1 This among many other pafiages muft convince the moft carelefs reader, that Plato was a 
firm believer in the religion of his country. 

* Odylf. lib. xix. ver. 17 2 , See. 

a That is, one endued with wifdom ; for this is the original meaning of the word. 

* Odyff. lib. xi. 
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with a golden fceptre in his hand ; but neither here nor in any other place 
does he fpeak of Rhadamanthus as judging, or as converfing with Jupiter. 
On this account I fay that Minos is extolled by Homer beyond all other 
heroes. For that being the fon of Jupiter, he was only inftrufted by 
Jupiter, contains no tranfcendency of praife. For the verfe which fays 
that Minos reigned nine years, and converfed with the mighty Jupiter, 
fignifies that he was the alfociate of Jupiter; fince oxpoi are difcourfes, and 
cxpio-Ttic is an affociate in difcourfe. Hence, for nine years Minos went to 
the cavern of Jupiter, learning fome things, and teaching others, which 
during thefe nine years he had received from Jupiter. There are however 
fome who conceive oapnmjf to fignify the affociate of Jupiter in drinking and 
fport. But that thofe who thus conceive fay nothing to the purpofe,' may 
be inferred from this, that, as both the Greeks and Barbarians are numerous, 
there arc none among thefe who abftain from banquets, and that fport to 
which wine belongs, except the Cretans and the Lacedemonians, who were 
inftru£ted by the Cretans. In Crete, too, this is one of the other laws which 
M inos eftablifhed, that men fhould not drink with each other to intoxication. 
And this indeed is evident, that he made thofe things to be laws for his 
citizens which he thought to be beautiful. For Minos did not, like a bafe 
man, think one thing, and do another different from what he thought; but 
his affociation with Jupiter was as I have faid through difcourfe, in order 
to be inftrudted in virtue. Hence he eftablifhed thefe laws for his citizens 
through which Crete is perpetually happy, and alfo Lacedsmon, from the 
time in which it began to ufe thefe laws, in confequence of their being 
divine. But Rhadamanthus was indeed a good man ; for he was inftrudted 
by Minos. He did not however learn the whole of the royal art, but that 
part of it which is of the miniftranf kind, and which poffeffes authority in 
Courts of judicature ; and hence he is faid to have been a good judge. For 
Minos employed him as a guardian of the laws in the city ; but he ufed 
Talus 1 for this purpofe through the reft of Crete. For Talus thrice every 
year went through the villages in order to prefcrve the laws in them, and 
carried with him the laws written in tables of brafs; whence alfo he was 
called brazen. Hefiod alfo afferts things fimilar to thefe of Minos. For, 


6 


’ A fon of Cres, the founder of the Cretannatiou. 
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having mentioned his name, he fays' that he was the moft royal of mortal 
kings, and that he reigned over many neighbouring men, having the fccptre 
of Jupiter, with which alfo he governed cities. And he calls the fceptre of 
Jupiter nothing elfe than the difcipline of Jupiter, by w'hich he governed 
Crete. 

, Min. On what account then, Socrates, came the report to be fpread that 
Minos was an unlearned and morofe man ? 

Soc. On that accountAhrough which you, O heft of men, if you are 
prudent, and every other man who intends to be celebrated, will be cautious 
never to offend a poet. For poets are able to effedt much w'ith refpedt to 
opinion, both in praifing men and blaming them. In this particular, there¬ 
fore, Minos erred when he warred on this city, in which there is much other 
wifdom, together with tragic and other poets of every defeription. But the 
tragedy here is antient, not originating, as is generally thought, from Thefpis, 
nor from Phrynicus; but, if you confider, you will find that it is a very antient 
invention of this city. Tragedy indeed is of all poetry the moft pleafing to 
the vulgar, and the moft alluring; to which applying ourfelves we have taken 
vengeance on Minos, for which he has compelled us to pay thofe tributes. 
In offending us, therefore, Minos erred ; whence, in reply to your queftion, 
he became infamous. For that he was a good man, a friend to law, and a 
good fhepherd of the people, as I have before obferved, this is the greateft 
token, that his laws are immutable, in confequence of having well difeovered 
the truth concerning the government of a city. 

Min. You appear to me, Socrates, to have difeovered a probable reafon. 

Soc. If, therefore, I fpeak the truth, do not the Cretans, the citizens of 
Minos and Rhadamnathus, appear to you to have ufed the moft antient laws ? 

Min. They do. 

Soc. Thefe, therefore, were the beft legiflators of the antients, and were 
alfo fhepherds of men; juft as Homer likewife fays, that a good general is 
the fhepherd of the people, 

Min. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Come then, by Jupiter, who prefides over friendflup, if any one who 

1 What Plato here cites from Hefiod is not to be found in any of the writings of that poet 
cow extant. 
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is a good legiflator and fliepherd of the body fliould afk us what thofe things 
are which when diftributed to the body will make it better, we fliould well 
and briefly anfwer, that they are nutriment and labour, the former of which 
by increafing, and the latter by exercifing, give liability to the body. 

Min. Right. 

Soc. If, therefore, after this, that good legiflator and fliepherd fliould alfo 
alk us what thofe things are which being diftributed to the foul make it better, 
what ftiall we anfwer, that we may not be aftiamed of ourfelves and of our 
age? 

Min. I am no longer able to anfwer this queftion. 

Soc. It is however difgraceful to the foul of each of us, if we fliould appear 
to be ignorant of things pertaining to our fouls, in which good and evil are 
contained, but to be knowing in particulars pertaining to the body, and to.' 
ether things. 


THE END OB THE MINOS. 
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THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES.. 


A HE elevation and greatnefs of mind for which Socrates was fo juflly 
celebrated by antiquity, are perhaps no where fo eonfpicuoufly difplayed as 
in this his Apology. In a fituation in which death itfelf was prefented to 
his view, he neither deviates from the moll rigid veracity, nor has recourfe 
to any of thofe abjedt arts, by which in fimilar circumftances pity is gene¬ 
rally folicited and punifhment fometimes averted. His whole difeourfe, 
indeed, is full of fimplicity and noble grandeur, and is the energetic language 
of confcious innooence and offended worth. 

The caufes that occafioned this Apology were as follow :—Ariftophanes, 
at the inftigation of Melitus, undertook, in his comedy of The Clouds, to 
ridicule the venerable character of Socrates, on the ftage ; and the way being 
once open to calumny and defamation, the fickle and licentious populace 
paid no reverence to the philofopher, whom they had before regarded as a 
being of a fuperior order. When this had fucceeded, Melitus flood forth to 
criminate him, together with Anytus and Lycon ; and the philofopher was 
fummoned before the tribunal of the Five Hundred. He was accufed of ’ 
making innovations in the religion of his country, and corrupting the. 
youth. But as both thefe accufations muft have been obvioufly falfe to ' 
an unprejudiced tribunal, the accufers relied for the fuccefs of their caufe on 
perjured witnefles, and the envy of the judges, whofe ignorance would readily 
yield to mifreprefentation, and be influenced and guided by falfe eloquence 
and fraudulent arts. That the perfonal enemies indeed of Socrates, vile cha- 

2 C 2 rafters* 
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rafters, to whom his wifdom and his virtue were equally offenfive, fhould have 
accufed him of making innovations in the religion of Greece, is by no means 
furprifing; but that very many of modern times Ihould have believed that 
this accufation was founded in truth, and that he endeavoured to fubvert the 
doftrine of polytheifm, is a circumftance which by the truly learned reader 
muft be ranked among the greateft eccentricities of modern wit. For to 
fuch a one it will moft clearly appear from this very Apology, that Socrates 
was accufed of impiety for aflerting that he was connefted in a very tran- 
lcendant degree with a prefiding daemon, to whofe direftion he confidently 
fubmitted the conduft of his life. For the accufation of Melitus, that he 
introduced other novel demoniacal natures, can admit of no other conftruc- 
tion. Befides, in the courfe of this Apology he afferts, in the moft unequi¬ 
vocal and folemn manner, his belief in polytheifm ; and this is indubitably 
confirmed in many places by Plato, the moft genuine of his difciples, and 
the moft faithful recorder of his doftrines. The teftimony of Xenophon too 
on this point is no lefs weighty than decifive. “ I have often wondered,” 
fays that biftorian and philofopher “by what arguments the Athenians who 
condemned Socrates perfuaded the city that he was worthy of death. For, 
in the firft place, how could they prove that he did not believe in the Gods 
in which the city believed ? fince it was evident that he often lacrificed at 
home, and often on the common altars of the city. It was alfo not un- 
apparent that he employed divination. For a report was circulated, that 
fignals were given to Socrates, according to his own affertion, by a demo¬ 
niacal power; whence they efpecially appear to me to have accufed him of 
introducing new demoniacal natures. He however introduced nothing new, 
nor any thing different from the opinion of thofe who, believing in divination, 
make ufte of auguries and oracles, fymbols and facrifices. For thefe do not 
apprehend that either birds, or things which occur, know what is advan- 

1 IloXXa#!? tOaupatra, run tto te Xoyoif A dnvaiouf tTrutrav oi ypa^apitvoi Tuxpamr, u( a(iof tin Zavarov tvj 
woXei. —TlpuTov [xtv ouv uf ovx tvofxi{a bug n 7roXif vo/xigti $£'j/f, 7Toiu ctot’ txpmrarto Ttttpnptu ; §uui re yap 
tpavtpog nv TrokXaxic fxtv oixoi , TroWaxig h tm tuv xoivuv ms voxtug PapiuV xai fxavnxn ^pufxaot, oux afavng 
nv’ (htTtTpi/finTO yap , ug (fain Tuxpamg r« tiatptoviov eavreo an/xaivtiVy ifak Sn xai puaXiffra /xoi foxouiriv auro* 
airiaaacrSaiy xaiva iaipona ticrQtptiv, o ov Jev xaivoptvov ti<n<ptpt row axxwv, otroi fxai/rixnv vo/xi{ov7tg t 
aiuvoig Tt xpvvrat, xai Qn/xatg, xai cri/ ( u€’oXoi{ > xai Si/cnaif. ouroi t s yap uTroXa/x^avouaiVy ou roug opviQaS, aufe 
roug anavravrag tifovai r a au/x^epovra roig fxavrtuofxtvoigj aMa roug Btoug Jia toi/twv aura <rn/x*imv‘ xaxtivog 
•ut«? evo[xi£iy. P. 441. 
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tageous to the diviners; but they are of opinion that the Gods thus fignify 
to them what is beneficial; and he alfo thought the fame. Again, in 
another place, he obferves as follows: “ Socrates 1 thought that the Gods 
take care of men not in fuch a way as the multitude conceive. For they 
think that the Gods know fome things, but do not know others. But Socrates 
thought that the Gods know all things, as well things faid and done, as 
thofe deliberated in filence. That they are alfo everywhere prefent, and 
fignify to men concerning all human affairs. I wonder, therefore, how the 
Athenians could ever be perfuaded that Socrates was not of a found mind 
refpedting the Gods, as he never faid or did any thing impious concerning 
them. But all his fayings and all his adtions pertaining to the Gods were 
fuch as any one by faying and doing would be thought to be moft pious.” 
And laftly, in another place he obferves, “That it was evident that Socrates 
worfhipped the Gods the moft of all men*.” 

After fuch unequivocal teftimony, no other reafon can be aftigned for 
that ftrange pofition of the- moderns, that Socrates ridiculed the religion of 
his country, than a profound ignorance of one of the moft important tenets 
of the heathen religion, and which may alfo be confidered as ranking among 
the firft of the moft magnificent, fcientific, and divine conceptions of the 
human mind. The tenet I allude to is this, that the eftential, which isthe 
moft perfedl energy of deity, is deific; and that his firft and immediate 
progeny muft as necelfarily be Gods, that is, beings tranfcendantly fimilar to 
himfelf, and polfeding thpfe charadteriftics fecondarily which he pofleffes 
primarily, as heat is the immediate offspring of fire, and coidnefs of fiiow. 
From being unacquainted with this mighty truth, which is coeval w'ith the 
univerfe itfelf, modern theologifts and fophifts have dared to defame the 
religion of Greece, and, by offering violence to the facred pages of antiquity. 


1 Kai yap smy-lXtietBat §£0t/; tvo/Ai&v a/Bfutruv, ou% h xpoitov h 7roW.Oi vopti^outn/, ouroi pttv yap oio/Txl 
Tons Seouj ta per* tifovxi, T x S’ /i/'t sios/ai’ Xuxparxp os oravra pttv tty sit o S.our ttfsvai, ra te htyopttva Hat 
utpatropitva, xat ta nyp 0 ou\tuopttva’ ota/taxou & 7 tapnvai xai trnptxivuv roip aiBputrois tttpi r uv a/Bputruxx 
rta/tuy. §au[az£u ouv, o/rtoo '/ton stnitrOxta/ AOwxiot, Xaxpatnv on pi tout Sfoyf yai au ppovtiv, to/ aatGtp pit/ 
euOi/ooTt Tttpi tout Shoos out tmo/tx ours otpa^avra' toiauta Os xat Myovta xat ttpattovta tttpi Stuv, ha 
til au xai Myuv xai /oparttoy eiyj te xai vopugotto tuttsGtttztos. P. 443. 

* ix/tpo; nv S spairtuuu tou; thou;, /xaXitna t at array a» 8 f» 5 r«v. P. 450. 
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have made the great Socrates hitnfelf become the patron of their own (hallow" 
and diftorted conceptions. But to return to the Apology. 

Lvfias, one of the moft celebrated orators of the age, compofed an oration, 
in a laboured and pathetic ftyle, which he offered to Socrates to be pro¬ 
nounced as his defence in the prefence of his judges. Socrates however 
refuted it, obferving, that a philofopber ought to be confpicuous for magna¬ 
nimity and firmnefs of foul. Hence, in his Apology, he paid no attention 
to the fplendor of didlion, but traded wholly to the intrinfic dignity of his 
fentiments. He contented himfelf with fpeaking to his judges as he ufed 
to do in common difcourfe, and with propofing queftions to his accufers. 
Hence his defence was entirely the fpontaneous effufions of Iris genius; 
fimple and plain, yet nervous and dignified. 

Several perfons who a (Tided in the court upon this occafion, befides Plato, 
drew up the Apology of Socrates. Among the reft Xenophon compiled one 
from the relation of Hermogenes the fon of Hipponicus, for he himfelf was 
not then at Athens. None of them arc extant, however, but thofe of Plato 
and Xenophon. And of thefe, the firft is in every refpedt worthy the greateft 
difciple of Socrates; but the other prefents us with an imperfeft copy, 
becaufe compofed by a difciple that was abfent. This imperfedt copy, how¬ 
ever, fufficiently proves that the fubftance of this Apology is accurate, how 
much foever it may have been amended by parting through fuch a hand as. 
that of Plato. 


THE 
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I KNOW not, O Athenians, how you may be affe&ed by my accufers : I 
indeed have through them almoft forgotten myfelf, fo perfuafively have they 
fpoken; though, as I may fay, they have not aflerted any thing which is 
true. But among the multitude of their falfe afiertions I am mod: furprifed 
at this, in which they fay that you ought to beware of being deceived by me, 
as if I were an eloquent fpeaker. For that they fhould not be afhamed of 
alferting that which will be immediately confuted by me in reality, fince in 
the prefent inftance I fhall appear to you to be by no means eloquent,— 
this feems to me to be the confummation of impudence; unlefs they call 
him eloquent who fpcaks the truth. For, if they aflert this, I fhall indeed 
acknowledge myfelf to be a rhetorician, though not according to their- 
conceptions. They have not then, as I faid, aflerted any thing which is true ; 
but from me you will hear all the truth. Not, by Jupiter, O Athenians, 
that you will hear from me a difeourfe fplendidly decorated with nouns and 
verbs, and adorned in other rcfpecls, like the harangues of thefe men ; but 
you will hear me fpeaking in fuch language as may cafually prefent itfelf. 
For I am confident that what I fay will be juft, nor let any one of you 
expert it will be otherwife : for it does not become one of my age to 
come before you like a lad with a ftudied difeourfe. And, indeed, I very 
much requeft and befeech you, O Athenians, that if you fhould hear me 
apologizing in the fame terms and modes of espreftion which I am ac- 
cuftomed to ufe in the Forum, on the Exchange and public Banks, and in 
5 other 
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other places, where many of you have heard me,—that you will neither wonder 
nor be difturbed on this account; for the cafe is as follows :—I now for the 
firft time come before this tribunal, though I am more than feventy years old 
and confequently lama ftranger to the mode of fpeaking which is here adopted. 
As, therefore, if I were in reality a foreigner, you would pardon me for ufing 
the language and the manner in which I had been educated, fo now I requeft 
you, and this juftly, as it appears to me, to fuffer the mode of my di&ion, 
whether it be better or worfe, and to attend fo this, whether I fpeak what is juft 
or not: for this is the virtue of a judge, as that of an orator is to fpeak the truth. 

In the firft place, therefore, O Athenians, it is juft that I (hould anfwer 
the firft falte accufations of me, and my firft accufers, and afterwards the 
latter accufations, and the latter accufers. For many have been accufers 
of me to you for many years, and who have afferted nothing true, of whom 
I am more afraid than of Anytus'and his accomplices, though thefe indeed are 
powerful in perfuading ; but thofe are ftill more (o, who having been con- 
verfant with many of you from infancy, have perfuaded you, and accufed 
me falfely. For they have faid, that there is one Socrates, a wife man, 
ftudious of things on high, and exploring every thing under the earth, and 
who alfo can make the worfe to be the better argument. Thefe men, O 
Athenians, who fpread this report an? my dire accufers. For thofe who 
hear it think that fuch as inveftigate thefe things do not believe that there are 
Gods. In the next place, thefe accufers are numerous, aud have accufed. 
me for a long time. They alfo laid thefe things to you in that age in which' 
you would moft readily believe them, fome of you being boys and lads; and 
they accufed me quietly, no one fpeaking in my defence. But that which 
is moft irrational of all is this, that neither is it poflible to know and tell 
their names, except fome one of them (hould be a comic 1 poet. Such 
however as have perfuaded you by employing envy and calumny, together 
with thofe who being perfuaded themfelves have perfuaded others,—with, 
refpecft to all thefe, the method to be adopted is moft dubious. For it is 
not poffible to call them to account here before you, nor to confute any one 
of them ; but it is neceftary, as if fighting with lhadows, to make my defence 
and refutation without any to anfwer me. Confider, therefore, as I have 

faid, 


1 Meaning Ariftophanes. 
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faid that my accufers are twofold, fome having accufed me lately, and others 
formerly ; and think that it is neceffary I ffiould anfwer the latter of thefe 
firft ; for you alfo have heard thefe my ac.cuiers, and much more than you 
have thofe by whom I have been recently accufed. Be it fo. I muft 
defend myfelf then, O Athenians, and endeavour in this fo fhort a fpace of 
time to remove from you the calumny which you have fo long entertained. 
I wi(h, therefore, that this my defence may effedt fomething better both 
for you and me, and that it may contribute to Ibme more important end. 
I think however that it will be attended with difficulty, and I am not entirely 
ignorant what the difficulty is. At the fame time let this terminate as 
Divinity pleafes. It is my bufinefs to obey the law, and to make my 
apology. 

Let us repeat, therefore, from the beginning what the accufation was, 
the fource of that calumny in which Melitus confiding brought this charge 
againft me. Be it fo. What then do my accufers fay ? For their accufii- 
tion muft be formally recited as if given upon oath. It is this: Socrates 

ACTS WICKEDLY, AND WITH CRIMINAL CURIOSITY INVESTIGATES THINGS 
UNDER THE EARTH, AND IN THE HEAVENS. He ALSO MAKES THE 
WORSE TO BE THE BETTER ARGUMENT ; AND HE TEACHES THESE THINGS 

to others. Such is the accufation : for things of this kind you alfo have 
yourfeIves feen in the comedy of Ariftophanes 1 : for there one Socrates is 
carried about, who affirms that he walks upon the air, and idly afferts many 
other trifles of this nature ; of which things however I neither know much 
nor little. Nor do I fay this as defpifing fuch a fcience, if there be any one 
wife about things of this kind, left Melitus ffiould charge me with this as a 
new crime', but becaufe, O Athenians, I have no fuch knowledge. I adduce 
many of you as witnefles of this, and I call upon fuch of you as have at 
any time heard me difeourfing, and there are many fuch among you, to 
teach and declare to each other, if you have ever heard me fpeak much or 
little about things of this kind. And from this you may know that other 
things alfo, which the multitude alfert of me, are all of them of a fimilar 
nature : for no one of them is true. For neither if you have heard any 
one affiert that I attempt to teach men, and that I make money by fo doing,— 

* See The Clouds of that poet, ver. in et feq. et ver. x 88 . 
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neither is this true. This indeed appears to me to be a beautiful thing, if 
feme one is able to inftruft men, like Gorgias the Leontine, Prodicus the 
Cean, and Hippias the Elean. For each of thefe, in the feveral cities which 
he vifitt, has the power of perfuading the young men, who are permitted to 
apply themfelves to fuch of their own countrymen as they pleafe without 
any charge, to adhere to them only, and to give them money and thanks 
befides for their inftru&ion. There is alfo another wife man, a Parian, who 
I hear has arrived hither. For it happened that I once met with a man 
who fpends more money on the fophifts than all others,—I meanCallias the foil 
of Hipponicus. I therefore alked him, for he has two fons, O Callias, laid 
I, if your two foils w.ere two colts or calves, fhould we not have fome one to 
take care of them, who would be paid for fo doing, and who would make 
them beautiful, and the pofieffors of fuch good qualities as belong to their 
nature? But now, fmee your fons are men, what mailer do you intend to 
have for them ? Who is there that is fcientifically knowing in human and 
political virtue of this kind ? For I think that you have confidered this, 
finee you have fons. Is there fuch a one, faid I, or not? There cer¬ 
tainly is, he replied. Who is he ? faid T. And whence is he ? And for how 
much money does he teach ? It is Evenus the Parian, faid he, Socrates, and he 
teaches for five minae (15I.). And I indeed have confidered Evenus as blelfed, 
if he in reality poffefies this art, and fb elegantly teaches. I, therefore, 
Ihould alfo glory and think highly of myfelf, if l had a fcientific knowledge 
of thefe things; but this, O Athenians, is certainly not the cafe. 

Perhaps, however, fome one may reply: But, Socrates, what have you done 
then ? Whence have thefe calumnies againft you arifen ? For unlefs you 
bad more curiouflv employed yourfelf than others, and had done fomething 
different from the multitude, fo great a rumour would never have been 
raifed againft you. Tell us, therefore, what it is, that we may not pafs an 
unadvifed fenteuce againft you. , He who fays thefe things appears to me to 
fpeak juftly, and I will endeavour to fhow you what that is which has occa- 
fioned me this appellation and calumny. Hear, therefore ; and though per¬ 
haps I (hall appear to fome of you to jeft, yet be well allured that I fhall tell 
you all the truth. For I, O Athenians, have acquired this name through 
nothing elfe than a certain wildom. But of what kind is this vvifdom ? 
Perhaps it is human wifdom. For this in reality I appear to pofTefs. Thofe 
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indeed whom I juft now mentioned pofleffed perhaps more than human 
wifdom, which I know not how to denominate : for I have no knowledge 
of it. And whoever fays that I have, fpeaks falfely, and aflerts this t® 
calumniate me. But, O Athenians, be not difturbed if I appear to fpeak 
fomewhat magnificently of myfelf. For this which I fay is not my own 
aflertion, but I (hall refer it to one who is confidered by you as worthy of 
belief. For I fhall adduce to you the Delphic Deity himfelf as a teftimony 
of my wifuom, if I have any, and of the quality it poffeffes. You certainly 
then know Chaerepho: he was my affociate from a youth, was familiar 
with moft of you, and accompanied you in and returned with you from your 
exile. You know, therefore, what kind of a man Chaerepho was, and 
how eager in all his undertakings. He then, coming to Delphi, had the 
boldnefs to confult the oracle about this particular. Be not, as I faid, O 
Athenians, difturbed: for he alked if there was any one more wife than I 
am. The Pythian prieftefs, therefore, anfwered that there was not any 
one more wife. His brother can teftify to you the truth of thefe things; 
for Chaerepho himfelf is dead. 

Confider then on what account I aflert thefe things: for I am going 
to inform you whence this calumny againft me arofe. When, therefore, 
I had heard this anfwer of the oracle, I thus confidered with myfelf, What 
does the God fay ? and what does he obfeurely fignify ? For I am not 
confcious to myfelf that I am wife, either in a great or in a fmall degree. 
What then does he mean in faying that I am moft wife ? For he does not 
lie, fince this is not lawful to him. And for a long time, indeed, I was 
dubious what he could mean. Afterwards with confiderable difficulty I 
betook myfelf to the following mode of inveftigating his meaning. I went 
to one of thofe who appear to be wife men, that here if any where I might 
confute the prediction, and evince to the oracle that this man was more 
wife than I. Surveying, therefore, this man, (for there is no occafion to 
mention his name, but he was a politician ;) while I beheld him and dif- 
courfed with him, it fo happened, O Athenians, that this man appeared to 
me to be wile in the opinion of many other men, and efpecialiy in his own, 
but that he was not fo. And afterwards I endeavoured to ftiow him 
that he fancied himfelf to be wife, but was not. Hence I became 
odious to him, and alfo to many others that were prefent. Departing, 
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therefore, I reafoned with myfelf that I was wifer than this man. For it 
appears ti\jt neither of us knows any thing beautiful or good : but ne indeed 
not knowing, thinks that he knows fomething; but I, as I do not know any 
thing, neither do I think that I know. Hence in this trifling particular I 
appear to be wifer than him, becaufe I do not think that I know things 
which I do not know. After this I went to another of thofe who appeared 
to be wifer than him ; and of him alfo I formed the fame opinion. Hence . 
alfo I became odious to him and many others. 

Afterwards however I went to others, fufpedling and grieving and fear¬ 
ing that I thould make enemies. At the fame time however it appeared to 
me to be neceffary to pay the greateft attention to the oracle of the God, 
and that, confidering what could be its meaning, 1 ftiould go to all that 
appeared to poffels any knowledge. And by the dog ', O Athenians, (for 
it is neceffary to tell you the truth,) that which happened to me was as 
follows. Thofe that were moft celebrated for their wifdom appeared to 
me to be moft remote from it; but others who were confidered as far 
inferior to them poffeffed more of intelledt. But it is neceffary to relate t» 
you my wandering, and the labours as it were which 1 endured, that the 
oracle might become to me unconfuted. For after the politicians I went 
to the poets both tragic and dithyrambic, and alfo others, expedling that I 
fhould here immediately find myfelf to be lefs wife than thefe. Taking up, 
therefore, feme of their poems which appeared to me to be the moft 
elaborately written, 1 alked them what was their meaning, that at the fame 
time 1 might learn fomething from them. I am alhamed indeed, O Athe¬ 
nians, to tell you'the truth; but at the fame time it muft be told. For, as 
I may fay, all that were prefent would have fpoken better about the things 
w hich they had compofed. I difeovered this, therefore, in a Ihort time 
concerning the poets, that they did not effect by wifdom that which they 
did, but by a certain genius and from enthufiaftic energy, like prophets and 
thofe that utter oracles. For thefe alfo fay many and beautiful things, but 
they underftand nothing of what they fay. Poets, therefore, appeared to 
me to be affedted in a fimilar maiyier. And at the fame time I perceived 

* 'Pa$ay.avOvo$ opus ovref, o xara xuvof, tj * 9r*aTavej/, $ xpiov , r! rirof a^Xou toiovtov, Schol. 

Grsec. in Plat, p 5. i. c. “ This is the oath of Rhadamanthus, who fwore by the dog, or the 
goofe, or the plane tree, or the ram, or fomething elfe of this kind.” 
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that they confidered themfelves, on account of their poetry, to be the wifeft 
of men in other things, in which they were not fo. I departed, therefore, 
alfo from them, thinking that I furpaffed them by the very tame thing in 
which 1 furpaffed the politicians. 

In the laft place, therefore, I went to the artificers. For I was confcious 
to myfelf that I knew, nothing, as I may fay, but that thefe men poffeffed 
knowledge, becaufe I had found them acquainted with many and beautiful 
things. And in this indeed I- was not deceived ; for they knew things 
which I did not, and in this they were wifer than I. But, O Athenians, 
good artificers alio appeared to me to have the fame fault as the poets. 
For each, in confequence of performing well in his art, thought that he was 
alfo mod wife in other things, and thofe the greateft. And this their error 
obfcured that very wil'dom which they did poffefs. I therefore alked my¬ 
felf in behalf of the oracle, whether I would choofe to be as I am, poffefiGng 
no part either of their wifdom or ignorance, or to have both which they 
poffefs. I anfwered, therefore,' for myfelf and for the oracle, that it was 
advantageous for me to be as I am. 

From this my inveftigation, O Athenians, many enmities were excited 
againft me, and luch as were moft grievous and weighty, fo that many 
calumnies were produced from them ; and hence I obtained the appellation 
of the wife man. For thofe that hear me think that I am wife in thefe 
things, the ignorance of which I confute in others. It appears however, 
O Athenians, that Divinity is wife in reality, and that in this oracle he fays 
this, that human wifdom ' is but of little, or indeed of no worth ; and it 
feems that he ufed my name, making me an example, as if he had faid, He, 
O men, is the wifeft among you, who, like Socrates, knows that he is in 
reality of no worth with refpecft to wifdom. Thefe things, therefore, 
going about, I even now inquire and explore in obedience to the God, both 
among citizens and ftrangers, if any one of them appears to me to be wife ; 
and when I find he is not, giving alfiftance to the God, I demonftrate that 
he is not wife. And in confequence of this employment I have no leifure 


* 1 the key to the profound meaning of Socrates when he faid that he knew that he 

knew nothing. For, as I have elfcwhere obferved, he only intended by this to fignify the nothing- 
ncfs of human when compared with divine knowledge. 
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worth mentioning either for public or private tranfadions; but I am in 
great poverty through my religious cultivation of the God. 

Betides, the youth that fpontaneoufly follow me, who efpecially abound 
in leifure, as being the fons of the mod wealthy, rejoice on hearing men 
confuted by me; and often imitating me, they afterwards endeavour to 
make trial of others. In which attempt I think they find a numerous 
multitude of men who fancy that they know fomething, but who know 
little or nothing. Hence, therefore, thofe who are tried by them are 
angry with me, and not with them, and lay that there is one Socrates a moll: 
wicked perfon, and who corrupts the youth. And when fome one alks 
them what he does, and what he teaches, they have nothing to fay, but are 
ignorant. That they may not however appear to be dubious, they afTert 
things which may be readily adduced againft all that philofophize, as, that 
he explores things on high and under the earth, that he does not think 
there are Gods, and that he makes the worfe to be the better reafon. For 
I think they are not willing to fpeak the truth, that they clearly pretend to 
be knowing, but know nothing. Hence, as it appears to me, being ambi¬ 
tious and vehement and numerous, and fpeaking in an elegant and per- 
fualive manner about me, they fill your ears, both before and now calum¬ 
niating in the extreme. Among thefe, Melitus, Anytus, and Lycon, have 
attacked me; Melitus indeed being my enemy on account of the poets; 
but Anytus on account of the artificers and politicians; and Lycon on 
account of the orators. So that, as I faid in the beginning, I fhould wonder 
if I could remove fuch an abundant calumny from your minds in fo fhort 
a time. Thefe things, O Athenians, are true ; and I thus fpeak, neither 
concealing nor fubtradting any thing from you, either great or fmall; 
though I nearly know that I lhall make enemies by what I have faid. This 
however is an argument that I fpeak the truth, that this is the calumny 
which is raifed againft me, and that the caufes of it are thefe. And whether ■ 
now or hereafter you inveftigate thefe things, you will find them to be as I 
have faid. Concerning the particulars, therefore, which my firft accufers 
urged againft me, let this be a fufficient apology to you. 

In the next place, I lhall endeavour to reply to Melitus, that good 
man and lover of his country, as he fays, and alfo to my latter accufers. 
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of thefe. men for calumny. The a ecu fat ion theu is as follows: So¬ 
crates, it fays, ads unjuftly, corrupting the youth ; aivd not believing in 
thofe Gods in which the city believes, he introduces other novel daemoniacal 
natures. Such then is the accufation; of which let us examine every part. 
It fays, therefore, that I aft unjuftly by corrupting the youth. But I, O 
Athenians, fay that Melitus a 6 ts unjuftly, becaufe he intentionally trifles, 
rafhly bringing men into danger, and pretending to be ftudious and foli- 
citous about things which were never the objects of his care. But that this 
is the cafe I will endeavour to (how you. 

Tell me then, O Melitus, whether you confder it as a thing of the greateft 
confequence, for the youth to become the beft of men?—I do.—Come, 
then, do you therefore tell them what will make them better ? For it is 
evident that you know, fince it is the object of your care. For, having found 
me to be a corrupter of youth, as you fay, you have brought me hither, and 
are my accufer ; but come, inform me who it is that makes them better, and 
fignify it to this aflembly. - Do yob fee, O Melitus, that you are filent, and 
have not any thjng ttf fay ? Though, does it not appear to you to be fhame- 
ful, and a fuffigient argument of what I fay,-.that this is not the objeft of 
your attention ? But tell me, O gbod man, who it is that makes them 
better.—The laws.— I do not, however, alk this, O beft of men, but what 
man it is that firft knows this very thing, the laws,—Thefe men, Socrates, 
are the judges.—How do you fay, Melitus ? Do they know how to inftruft 
the youth, and to make them better ?—Efpecially fo.—But whether dp all- 
of them know how ? or do fome of them know, and others not ?—All of 
them,—You fpeak well, by Juno, and adduce a great abundance of thofe that 
benefit. But what ? Can thefe auditors alfo make the youth better, or 
not ?—Thefe alfo.—And what of the fenators ?—'The fenators alfo can effeff 
this.—But, O Melitus, do fome of thofe that harangue the people in an 
aflembly corrupt the more juvenile ; or do all thefe make them better?.—All 
thefe.—All the Athenians therefore, as it feems, make them to be worthy 
and good, except me, but I alone corrupt them. Do you fay fo ?—Thefe 
very things I ftrenuoufly aflert.—You charge me with a very great infelicity. 
But anfwer me : Does this alfo appear to you to be the cafe refpeffing horfes,' 
viz. that all men can make them better, but that there is only one perfon 
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that corrupts them ? or does the perfeift contrary of this take place, fo that 
it is one perfon who can make them better, or, at lead, that thofe poflefTed 
of equeftrian (kill are very few ; but the multitude, if they meddle with and 
make ufe of horfes, corrupt them ? Is not this the cafe, O Melitus, both 
with refpeft to horfes and all other animals ? It certainly is fo, whether 
you and Anytus fay fo, or not. For a great felicity would take place con¬ 
cerning youth if only one perfon corrupted, and the reft benefited them. 
However, you have fufficiently fhown, O Melitus, that you never beftowed 
any care upon youth ; and you clearly evince your negligence, and that you 
pay «o attention to the particulars for which you accufe me. 

Further ftill, tell me, by Jupiter, O Melitus, whether it is better to dwell 
in good or in bad polities ? Anfwer, my friend: for I alk you nothing diffi¬ 
cult. Do not the depraved always procure fome evil to thofe that continu¬ 
ally reftde near them ; and do not the good procure fome good ?—Entirely 
fo, —Is there then any one who wifhes to be injured by his affociates, rather 
than to be benefited ? Anfwer, O good man : for the law orders you to an¬ 
fwer. Is there any one who wifhes to be injured ?—There is not.—Come 
then, whether do you bring me hither, as one that corrupts the youth, and 
makes them depraved willingly, or as one who does this unwillingly ?—I fay 
that you do it w'illingly.—But what, O Melitus, is it poffible that you, who 
are fo much younger than I am, Ihould well know that the depraved always 
procure fome evil to thofe that are moil near to'them, and the good fome 
good ; but that I Ihould have arrived at fuch ignorance as not to know that, 
if I make any one of my affociates depraved, I fhall be in danger of receiving 
fome evil from him ; and that I, therefore, do this fo great an evil willingly, 
as you fay ? I cannot be perfuaded by you, O Melitus, as to thefe things, 
nor do I think that any other man would: but either I do not corrupt the 
vouth, or I corrupt them unwillingly. So that you fpeak falfely in both 
affertions. But if I unwillingly corrupt them, the law does not order me to 
be brought hither for fuch-like involuntary offences, but that I fhould be 
taken and privately taught and admonifhed. For it is evident that, if I am 
taught better, I fhall ceafe doing that which I unwillingly do. But you, 
indeed, have avoided me, and have not been willing to affociate with and in- 
UruiEf me ; but you have brought me hither, where the law orders thofe who 
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require punifhment, and not difcipline, to be brought. Wherefore, O Athe¬ 
nians, this now is manifeft which I have faid, that Melitus never paid the 
fmalleft attention to this affair. 

At the fame time, however, tell us, O Melitus, how you fay I corrupt the 
youth. Or is it not evident, from your written accufation, that I teach them 
not to believe in the Gods in which the city believes, but in other new divine 
powers ? Do you not fay that, teaching thefe things, I corrupt the youth?— 
Perfectly fo: I ftrenuoufly affert thefe things.—By thofe very Gods, there¬ 
fore, Melitus, of whom we are now fpeaking, fpeak in a (till clearer man¬ 
ner both to me and to thefe men. For I cannot learn whether you fay that 
I teach them to think that there are not certain Gods, (though I myfelf be¬ 
lieve that there are Gods, for I am by no means an atheift, nor in this re- 
fpetft do I aril unjuftly,) not, indeed, fuch as the city believes in, but others, 
and that this it is for which you accufe me, that I introduce other Gods; or 
whether you altogether fay that I do not believe there are Gods, and that I 
teach this doftrine alfo to others.—I fay this, that you do not believe that 
there are Gods.— O wonderful Melitus, why do you thus fpeak ? Do I then 
think, unlike the reft of mankind, that the fun and moon are not Gods ?— 
He does not, by Jupiter, O judges : for he fays that the fun is a ftone, and 
that the moon is earth.—O friend Melitus, you think that you accufe Anax¬ 
agoras ; and you fo defpife thefe judges, and think them to be fo illiterate, 
as not to know that the books of Anaxagoras the Clazomenian are full of 
thefe aflertions. Bcfides, would the youth learn thofe things from me, which 
they might buy for a drachma at moft in the orcheftra, and thus might de¬ 
ride Socrates if he pretended they w ere his own, especially since they 
are likewise so absusd' ? But, by Jupiter, do I then appear to you to 
think that there is no God ?—None whatever, by Jupiter.—What you fav, 
O Melitus, is incredible, and, as it appears to me, is fo even to yourfelf. 
Indeed, O Athenians, this man appears to me to be perfectly infolent and 
intemperate in his fpeech, and to have in reality written this accufation, im¬ 
pelled by a certain infolence, wantonnefs, and youthfulnefs. For he feems, 
as it were, to have compofed an aenigma in order to try me, and to have faid 

1 This aflertion, among many others, affords an inconteltable proof that Socrates believed in 
the religion of his country : for lie here clearly (ays, that the doctrine of Anaxagoraa, which made 
the fun and moon to be no Gods, is akfurd, 
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to himfelf, Will the wife Socrates know that I am jefting, and fpeaking cort'- 
tra ry tomyfclf? Or fhall I deceive him, together with the other hearers? 
For he appears to me to contradict himfelf in his accufation, as if he had faid, 
Socrates is impious in not believing that there are Gods, but believing that 
there are Gods. And this, indeed, muft be the aflertion of one in jeft. 

But let us jointly confider, O Athenians, how he appears to me to have 
afferted thefe things. And do you, O Melitus, anfwer us, and, as I requefted 
you at firft, be mindful not to diflurb me if I difcourfe after my ufual manner.. 
Is there then any man, O Melitus, who thinks that there are human affairs,, 
but does not think that there are men ? Pray anfwer me, and do not make fo 
much noife. And is there any one who does not think that there are horfes, 
but yet thinks that there are equeftrian affairs ? or who does not think that 
there are pipers, but yet that there are things pertaining to pipers? There 
is not, O befl of men. For I will fpeak for you, fince you are not willing 
to anfwer yourfelf. But anfwer alfo to this : Is there any one who thinks- 
that there are dasmoniacal affairs, but yet does not think that there are 
daemons ?—There is not.—How averfe you are to fpeak ! fo that you icarcely 
anfwer, compelled by thefe things. Do you not, therefore, fay that I believe 
in and teach things daemoniacal, whether they are new or old ? But indeed 
you acknowledge that I believe in things dasmoniacal, and to this you have 
iworn in your accufation. If then I believe in dsemoniacal affairs, there is 
an abundant neceffity that I fhould alfo believe in the exigence of daemons. 
Is it not fo ?—It is.—For I fuppofe you to aflent, fmce you do not anfwer. 
But with refpeCt to daemons do we not think either that they are Gods, 
or the fons pf Gods ? Will you acknowledge this or not ?—Entirely fo.— 
If, therefore, I believe that there are daemons as you fay, if daemons are 
certain Gods, will it not be as I fay, that you fpeak aenigmatically and in 
jeft, fince you affert that I do not think there are Gods, and yet again think 
that there are, fince I believe in daemons ? But if daemons are certain, 
fpurious fons of the Gods, either from Nymphs, or from certain others, of 
whom they are faid to be the offspring, what man can believe that there are 
fons of the Gods, and yet that there are no Gods ? For this would be juft 
as abfurd, as if fome one fhould think that there are colts and mules, bill: 

1 For a copious account of diemons, fee the Notes on The Banquet. 
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Should not tliink. that there are horles and affes. However, O Melitus, it 
cannot be otherwife but that you have written this accufation, either to try 
•me, or becaufe there vwas not any crime of which you could truly acculc 
me. For it is impoflible that you fhould perfuade any man who has the 
fmalleft degree of intellect, that one and the fame perfon can believe that 
there are demoniacal and divine affairs, and yet tiiat there arc neither 
demons, nor Gods, nor heroes. That 1 am not, therefore, impious, O 
Athenians, according to the accufation of Melitus, does not appear to me 
to require a long apology; but what I have faid is fufficient. 

As to what I before obferved, that there is a great enmity towards me 
among the vulgar, you may be well affined that it is true. And this it is 
which will condemn me, if I fhould happen to be condemned, viz. the 
hatred and envy of the multitude, and not Melitus, nor Anytus; which 
indeed has alfo happened to many others, and thofe good men, and will I 
think again happen in futurity. For there is no reafon to exped that it will 
terminate in me. Perhaps, however, fome one will fay, Are you not afhamed, 
Socrates, to have applied yourfclf to a ftudy, through which you are now in 
danger of being put to death? To this perfon I fhall juftly reply, That 
you do not fpeak well, O man, if you think that life or death ought to be 
regarded by the man who is capable of being ufeful though but in a fmall 
degree; and that he ought not to confider this alone when he ads, whether 
he ads juftly, or unjuftly, and like a good or a bad man. For thofe demi¬ 
gods that died at Troy would, according to your reafoning, be vile charaders, 
as well others as the fon of Thetis, who lb much delpifed the danger of 
death when compared with difgraccful condud, that when his mother, who 
was a goddefs, on his defiling to kill Hedor, thus I think addreffed 1 2 him— 
My fon, if you revenge the (laughter of your friend Patroclus, and kill Hedor, 
you will yourfelf die, for faid (he, death awaits you as foon as Hedor 
expires : —Notwithftanding this, he confidered the danger of death as a trifle, 
and much more dreaded living bafely, and not revenging his friends. For 
he fays, May I immediately die, when I have inflided juft punifhment on 
him who has aded unjuftly, and not ftay here an objed of ridicule, by the 
crooked Jfhips, and a burden to the ground ? Do you think that he was 

1 Iliad. UK xviii. ver. 94, &c. 
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folicitous about death and danger? For this, O Athenians, is in reality 
the cafe : wherever any one rauks himfelf, thinking it to be the beft for 
him, or wherever he is ranked by the ruler, there as it appears to me he 
ought to . abide, and encounter danger, neither paying attention to death 
nor to any thing elfe before that which is bale. 

I therefore, O Athenians, (hould have ailed in a dire manner, if, when 
thofe rulers which you had placed over me had afligned me a rank at 
Potidea, at Amphipolis, and at Delium, I fhould then have remained where 
they flationed me, like any other perfon, and fhould have encountered the 
danger of death ; but that, when Divinity has ordered, as I think and 
apprehend, that 1 ought to live philofophifing, and exploring myfelfand 
others, I Ihould here through fear of death or any other thing defert my 
rank. .For this would be dire r and then in reality any one might juftly 
bring me to a court of judicature, and accufe me of not believing in the 
Gods, in confequence of not obeying the oracle, fearing death, and thinking 
myl'elf to be wife when I am not. For to dread death, O Athenians, is 
nothing elfe than to appear to be wife, without being fo: fince it is for a 
man to appear to know that which he does not know. For no one knows 
but that death may be to man the greateft of goods; but they dread it, as if 
they well knew that it is the greateft of evils. And how is it poflible that 
this Ihould not be a moft difgracefui ignorance, I mean for a pian to fufpedfc 
that he has a knowledge of that of which he is ignorant ? But I, O Athe¬ 
nians, differ perhaps in this from the multitude of men ; and if I fhould (ay 
that I am wifer than feme one in any thing, it would be in this, that not 
having a fufficient knowledge of the things in Hades, I alfo think that I 
have not this knowledge. But 1 know that to a£t unjuftly, and to be dif- 
ebedient to one more excellent, whether God or man, is evil and bafe. I 
(hall never, therefore, fear and avoid things which for aught I know may be 
good, before thofe evils which 1 know to be evils. So that neither if 
you fhould now difmifs me, (being unperfuaded by Anytus, who faid that 
either I ought not to have been brought hither at firft, or that, when brought 
hither, it was impoflible not to put me to death, telling you that if I efcaped, 
all your fons ftudying what Socrates had taught them would be corrupted,) 
if befides thefe tilings you fhould fay to me, O Socrates, we now indeed 
(hall not be perfuaded by Anytus, but we (halb difmifs you, though on this 
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condition, that afterwards you no longer bufy yourfelf with this invedi- 
gation, nor philofophife, and if hereafter you are deteded in fo doing, you 
fhall die,—if, as I faid, you IhouW difmifs me on thefe terms, I Ihould thus 
addrefs you : O Athenians, I honour and love you : but I obey Divinity 
rather than you; and as long as I breathe and am able, I lhall not ceale to 
philofophife, and to exhort and indicate to any one of you I may happen to 
meet, fuch things as the following, after my ufual manner. O bell of men-, 
fince you are an Athenian, of a city the greated and the mod celebrated for 
wifdom and drength, are you not alhamed of being attentive to the means 
of acquiring riches, glory and honour, in great abundance-, but to bellow no 
care nor any confideratron upon prudence * and truth, nor how your foul 
may fubtid in the mod excellent condition ? And if any one of you 
Ihould contend with me, and fay that thefe things are the objects of his care, 
I Ihould not immediately difmifs him, nor depart, but I Ihould interrogate, 
explore, and reafon with him. And if he Ihould not appear to me to poflefs 
virtue, and vet pretend to the pofleffion of it, 1 Ihould reprove him as one 
who but little edeems things of the greated worth* but conliders things of 
a vile and abjed nature as of great importance. In this manner I Ihould 
ad by any one I might happen- to meet, whether younger or older, a dranger 
or a citizen ; but rather to citizens, becaufe ye are more allied to me. For 
be well allured that Divinity commands me thus to a<9. And I think that 
a greater good never happened to you in the city, than this my obedience 
to the willof Divinity. For I go about doing nothingelfc thanperfuading 
both the younger and older among you, neither to pay attention to the 
body, nor to riches, nor any thing elfe prior to the foul r nor to be fo much 
concerned for anything, as how the foul- may fubfid in the mod excellent, 
condition. I alfo fay that virtue is not produced from riches, but riches 
from virtue, as likewife all other human goods, both privately and publicly.. 
If, therefore, aflerting thefe things, I corrupt the youth,, thefe things will be 
noxious ; but if any one lays that I affert other things than thefe,. he fays- 
nothing. In addition to this I (hall fay, O Athenians, that' whether you are 
perfuaded by Anytus or not, and whether you dflrnils me or nor, I- lhall! 
not aft otherwife, even though I Ihould die ofteiu. 


2 Meaning inttlUflua! pruitnet, which it die contemplation of the forras-contiined in intellect. 
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Be not difturbed, O Athenians, but patiently hear what I lhall requeft of 
you ; for I think it will be advantageous for you to hear. Foril am about to 
mention certain other things to you, at which perhaps you will be clamorous ; 
though let this on no account take place. Be well allured then, if you put 
me to death, being fuch a man as I fay I am, you will not injure me more 
than yourfelves. For neither Melitus nor Anytus injures me; for neither 
can they. Indeed, I think it is not lawful for a better to be injured by a 
worfe man. He may indeed perhaps condemn me to death, or exile, or 
difgrace ; and he or fome other may confider thefe as mighty evils. I how¬ 
ever do not think fo; but, in my opinion, it is much more an evil to aft 
as he now afts, who endeavours to put a man to death unjuftly. Now, 
therefore, O Athenians, it is far from my intention to defend mylelf, (as 
fome one may think,) but I thus fpeak for your fake, left in condemning 
me you Ihould fin againft the gift of Divinity. For, if you Ihould put me to 
death, you will not eafily find fuch another (though the companion is ridi¬ 
culous) whom Divinity has united to this city as to a great and generous 
horfe, but fluggilh through his magnitude, and requiring to be excited by a 
certain fly. In like manner Divinity appears to have united fuch a one as 
I am to the city, that I might not ceafe exciting, perfuading and reprov¬ 
ing each of you, and every where fitting among you through the whole 
day. Such another man, therefore, will not eafily arife among you. And 
if you will be perfuaded by me, you will fpare me. Perhaps, however, you, 
being indignant, like thole who are awakened from fleep, will repulfe me, 
and, being perfuaded by Anytus, will inconfiderately put me to death. 
Should this be the cafe, you will pafs the reft of your time in fleep, unlels 
Divinity lhould fend fome other perfon to take care of you. But that i am 
fuch a one as I have faid, one imparted to this city by Divinity, you may 
underftand from hence. For my conduft does not appear to be human, in 
neglefting every thing pertaining to myfelf and my private affairs for fo many 
years, and always attending to your concerns, addrefling each of you feparately, 
like a father, or an elder brother, and perfuading you to the ftudy of virtue. 
And if indeed I had obtained any emolument from this conduft, and receiv¬ 
ing a recompenfe had exhorted you to thefe things, there might be fome 
i-eafon for aflerting that I afted like other men ; but now behold, even my 
acculers themfelves, who have fo fhamelefsly calumniated me in every thing 
9 el he. 
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elfe, have not been fo impudent as to charge me with this, or to bring 
witneffes to prove that I ever either demanded or lolicited a reward. And 
that I fpeak the truth, my poverty I think affords a fufficient teftimony. 

Perhaps, therefore, it may appear abfurd, that, going about and involving 
myfelf in a multiplicity of affairs, I Ihould privately advife thele things, but 
that I fhould never dare to come to your convention, and confult for the 
city. The caufe of this is that which you have often heard me every where 
afferting, viz. becaufe a certain divine and dasmoniacal r voice is prelent 
with me, which alfo Melitus in his accufation derided. This voice attended 
me from a child; and, when it is prefent, always dijfuades me from what 
I intended to do, but never incites me. This it is which oppofed my enga¬ 
ging in political affairs ; and to me its oppofition appears to be all-beautiful. 
For be well affured, O Athenians, if I had formerly attempted to tranfatb 
political affairs, I Ihould have perilhed long before this, and Ihould neither 
have benefited you in any refpedt, nor myfelf. And be not indignant with 
me for fpeaking the truth. For it is not pollible that any man can be lafe, 
who lincerely oppofes either you, or any other multitude, and who prevents 
many unjuft and illegal a&ions from taking place in the city; but it is 
neceffary that he who in reality contends for the juft, if he wilhes even but 
for a little time to be fafe, Ihould live privately, and not engage in public 
affairs. 

I will prelent you with mighty proofs of thefe things, not words, which 
you honour, but deeds. Hear then the circumftances which have happened 
to me, that you may know that I fhall not yield to any one contrary to 
what is becoming, through dread of death ; though at the fame time by not 
yielding I fhall perilh. Fori, O Athenians, never bore.the office of magife 
trate 1 in the city, but I have been a fenator; and it happened that our 
Antiochean tribe governed, when you thought proper to coudemn the ten 
generals colleftively, for not taking up the bodies of thofe that perilhed in 
the naval battle 3 ; and in fo doing a&ed illegally, as afterwards appeared to 

' See the note at the beginning of the Firft Alcibiades for a full account of the dtemon of Socrates. 

’ The people of Athens were divided into tribes, and fifty men were chofen by turns out of 
each, who governed thirty-five days, and were called Prytani or Senators. 

» This battle was fought by Callicratidas, the Lacedxmonian general, againft the ten Athe¬ 
nian. generals, who obtained the vi£tory. 

all 
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all of you. At that time I alone of the Prytaneans oppofed you, that you 
might not aft contrary to the laws, and my fuffrage was contrary to yours. 
When the orators alfo were ready to point me out and condemn me, and 
you likewife were exhorting and vociferating to the fame end, I thought 
that I ought rather to encounter danger with law and juftice, than adhere 
to you, not eftablifhing what is juft, through fear of bonds or death. And 
•thefe things indeed happened while the city was yet a democracy ; but when 
it became an oligarchy, theThirty fent for me and four others to the Tholus ", 
and ordered us to bring Leon the Salaminian from Salamis, in order to be 
put to death*; for by thefe orders they meant to involve many others in 
guilt. Then indeed I, not in words but in deeds, (howed them, if the affer- 
tion is not too ruftic, that I made no account of death ; but that all my 
attention was direfted to this, that I might do nothing unjuft or unholy. 
For that dominion of the Thirty, though fo ftrong, did not terrify me into the 
perpetration of any unjuft aftion. But when we departed from the Tholus, 
the four indeed went to Salamis, and brought with them Leon ; but I 
returned home. And perhaps for this I (hould have been put to death, if 
that government had not been rapidly diffolved. Thefe things many of you 
can teftify. 

Do you think, therefore, that I could have lived for fo many years, if I 
had engaged in public affairs, and had afted in a manner becoming a 
good man, giving affiftance to juftice, and doing this in the moft eminent 
degree ? Far otherwife, O Athenians : for neither could any other man. 
But I, through the whole of my life, if I do any thing publicly, fhail appear 
to be fuch a man ; and being the fame privately, I (hall never grant any 
thing to any one contrary to juftice, neither to any other, nor to any one of 
thefe whom my calumniators fay are my difciples. I however was never 
the preceptor of any one ; but I never repulfed either the young or the old 
that were defirous of hearing me fpeak after my ufual manner. Nor do I 
difeourfe when I receive money, but refrain from fpeaking when I do not 
receive any ; but 1 fimilarly offer myfelf to be interrogated by the rich and the 
poor : and if any one is willing to anfwer, he hears w hat 1 have to lay. Of 

> The Tholus was a kind of clerks office, where the Prytani dined, and the clerks fat. 

? This happened in the fc.cond year of the 39th Olympiad. 
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thcfe too, whether any one becomes good or not, I cannot jufrly be faid to 
be the caufe, becaufe I never either promifed or taught them any difcipline. 
But if any one fays that he has ever learnt or heard any thing from me 
privately which all others have not, be well allured that he does not fpeak 
the truth. 

Why therefore lome have delighted to alTociate with me for a long time 
ye have heard, O Athenians. I have told you all the truth, that men are 
delighted on hearing thofe interrogated who think themfelves to be wife, 
but who are not: for this is not unpleafant. But, as I fay, I am ordered to 
do this by Divinity, by oracles, by dreams, and by every mode by which any 
other divine deftiny ever commanded any thing to be done by man. Thefe 
things, O Athenians, are true, and might eafily be confuted if they were not. 
For if, with refpeft to the youth, I corrupt fome, and have corrupted others, 
it is fit, if any of them have become old, that, knowing I gave them bad advice 
when they were young, they (hould now rife up, accufe and take vengeance 
on me ; but if they themfelves are unwilling to do this, that their fathers, or 
brothers, or others of their kindred, Ihould now call to mind and avenge the 
evil which their relatives fuffered from me. But in Ihort many of them 
are here prefent, whom I fee :—In the firlt place, Crito, who is of the fame age 
and city that I am, and who is the father of this Critobulus : in the next 
place, Lyfanias the Sphecian, the father of this vEfchines ; and further frill, 
Antipho the Cephilian, the father of Epigenes. There are alfo others 
whofe brothers are in this affembly, viz. Nicoftratus the fon of Zotidas, and 
the brother of Thcodotus. And Theodotus indeed is dead, and fo has no 
occafion for his brother’s afliftance. I’aralus alfo is here, the fon of DeiUo- 
dochus, of whom Thcages was the brother ; likewife Adimantus the fon of 
Arifto, the brother of whom is this Plato ; and./Eantidorus, of whom Apol- 
lodorus is the brother. 1 could alfo mention many others, fome one of 
whom Mclitus, efpccially in his oration, ought to have adduced as a 
witnefs. If however he then forgot to do fo, let him now produce him, 
for he has my confent; and if he has any thing of this kind to difclofe, let 
him declare it. However, you will find the very contrary of this to be the 
cafe, and that all thefe arc ready to affifr me who have corrupted and injured 
their kindred, as Melitus and Anytus fay. It might indeed perhaps be reafon- 
able to luppofe that thofe whom I have corrupted would affifr me ; but what 
vol. iv. 3 f other 
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other reafon can the relatives of thefe have, who are not corrupted, and who 
are now advanced in age, for giving me afliftance, except that which is right and 
juft ? For they know that Melitus lies, and that I fpeak the truth. Be it 
fo then, O 'Athenians: and thefe indeed, and perhaps other fuch-like par¬ 
ticulars, are what I have to urge in my defence. 

Perhaps, however, fome one among you will be indignant on recolleding 
that he, when engaged in a much lefs conteft than this, fuppliantly implored 
the judges with many tears ; that he alfo brought his children hither, that 
by thefe he might efpecially excite compaftion, together with manv others 
of his relatives and friends: but I do none of thefe things, though, as it may 
appear, I am brought to extreme danger. Perhaps, therefore, lome one 
thus thinking may become more hoftile towards me, and, being enraged 
with thefe very particulars, may give his vote with anger. If then any one 
of you is thus affe&ed, I do not think it by any means right; but if he 
ftiould be, I ftiall appear to myfelf to fpeak equitably to fuch a one by fay¬ 
ing that I alfo, O beft of men, have certain relatives. For, as Homer fays, 
I am not fprung from an oak, nor from a rock, but from men. So that I 
alfo, O Athenians, have relations, and three fons ; one now a lad ; but the 
other two, boys : I have not however brought any one of them hither, that I 
might fupplicate you on that account to acquit me. Why is it then that I 
do none of thefe things? It is not, O Athenians, becaufe I am contu¬ 
macious, nor is it in contempt of you. And as to my fearing or not fearing 
death, that is another queftion. But it does not appear to me to be con¬ 
fident either with my own glory or yours, or that of the whole city, that 
I ftiould do any thing of this kind at my age, and with the reputation I have 
acquired, whether true or falfe. For it is admitted that Socrates furpafles 
in fomething the multitude of mankind. If, therefore, thole among you 
who appear to excell either in wifdom, in fortitude, or any other virtue, fhoukl 
ad in fuch a manner as I have feen fome when they have been judged, it 
would be ftiameful: for thefe, appearing indeed to be fomething, have con- 
dufted themlelves in a wonderful manner, thinking they ftiould fufFer fome¬ 
thing dreadful by dying, as if they would be immortal if you did not put 
them to death. Thefe men, as it appears to me, would fo difgrace the city, 
that any ftrangcr might apprehend that fuch of the Athenians as excell 
in virtue, and who are promoted to the magiftracy and other honours in 
5 preference 
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preference to the reft, do not in any ,1'efpeft furpafs women. For thefe 
things, O Athenians, ought not to be done by us who have gained fome 
degree of reputation, nor fhould you fuffer us to do them, if we were will¬ 
ing ; but you fhould fhow that you will much fooner condemn him who 
introduces thefe lamentable dramas, and who thus makes the city ridiculous, 
than him who quietly expefts your decifion. 

But exclufive of glory, O Athenians, neither does it appear to me to be 
juft for a judge to be entreated, or to acquit any one in confequence of being 
fupplicated ; but in my opinion he ought to teach and perfuade. For a 
judge does not (it for the purpofe of (howiug favour, but that he may judge 
what is juft : and he takes an oath that he will not fhow favour to any, but 
that he will judge according to the laws. Hence it is neither fit that we 
fhould accuftom you, nor that you fhould be accuftomed to fwear: for in fo 
doing neither of us will a6t pioufly. Do not, therefore, think, O Athenians, 
that 1 ought to aft in fuch a manner towards you as 1 fhould neither con¬ 
ceive to be beautiful, nor juft, nor holy; and efpecially, by Jupiter, fince I 
am accufed of impiety by this Melitus. For it clearly follows, that if I 
fhould perfuade you, and, though you have taken an oath, force you to be 
favourable, I might then indeed teach that you do not think there are Gods ; 
and in reality, while making my defence, I fhould accufe myfelf as not 
believing in the Gods. This however is far from being the cafe: for I 
believe that there are Gods more than any one of my accufers ; and I refer it 
to you and to Divinity to judge concerning me fuch things as will be beft 
both for me and you '. 

That I fhould not, therefore, O Athenians, be indignant with you becaufe 
you have condemned me, there are many rcafons, and among others this, 
that it has not happened to me contrary to my expeflation ; but I much 
■rather wonder that there fhould have been fo great a number of votes on 
both fides. For I did not think that I fhould have wanted fuch a few 
additional votes for my acquittal. But now, as it feems, if there had been 
only three more votes, I fhould have efcaped condemnation. Indeed, as it 

‘ After Socrates had thus fpoken, votes were taken by the judges, and he was condemned 
by a majority of three voices. His fpeech after his condemnation commences in the paragraph 
immediately following. 
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appears to me, I now have efcaped Melitus; and I have not only efcaped 
him, but it is perfe£tly evident that unlefs Anytus and Lyco had rifen to 
accufe me, he had loft his thoufand 1 drachmas, fince he had not the fifth part 
of the votes on his fide. 

Melitus then thinks that I deferve death. Be it fo. But what punifh* 
ment’, O Athenians, fhall I affign to myfeif? Is it not evident that it will 
be fuch a one as I deferve ? What then do 1 deferve to fuffer or to pay, for 
not having during my life concealed what I have learned, but neglected all 
that the multitude efteem, riches, domeftic concerns, military command, 
authority in public afiemblies, and other magiftracies ? for having avoided 
the confpiracies and feditions which have happened in the city, thinking 
that I was in reality a more worthy character than to depend on thefe 
things for my fafety ? I have not, therefore, applied myfeif to thofe purfuits, 
by which I could neither benefit you nor myfeif; but my whole endeavour 
has been to benefit every individual in the greateft degree; driving to per- 
fuade each of you, that he ftiould pay no attention to any of his concerns, 
prior to that care of himfelf by which he may become a mod worthy and 
wife roan ; that he (hould not attend to the affairs of the city prior to the 
city itfelf; and that attention fhould be paid to other things in a fimilar 
manner. What then, being fuch a man, do I deferve to fuffer ? A cer¬ 
tain good, O Athenians, if in reality you honour me according to my de- 
fert; and this fuch a good as it is proper for me to receive. What then 
is the good which is adapted to a poor man who is a benefador, and who 
requires leifure that he may exhort you to virtue ? There is not any thing 
•more adapted, O Athenians, than that fuch a man fhould be fupported at 
the public expenfe in the Prytaneum; and this much more than if fome 

* An accufer was obliged to have one half of the votes, and a fifth part more, or elfe he was 
fined in a thoufand drachmas, i. e. nearly 261. 3s. 4d. 

1 When the criminal was found guilty, and the accufer demanded a fentence of death, the law 
allowed the prifoner to condemn himfelf to one of thefe three punilhments, viz. perpetual impri-. 
fonment, a fine, or banilhment. This privilege was firft ena£led on the behalf of the judge*, 
that they might not hefitate to pafs fentence on thofe who, by condemning themfelves, owned 
their guilt. Socrates, therefore, in obedience to the laws, and in order to proclaim his innocence, 
inilead of a punifhment demanded a reward worthy of himfelf. 
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one of you had been vi&orious in the Olympic games with horfes, or in the 
two or four-yoked car. For fuch a one makes you ajijiear to be happy, 
but I caufe you to be fo: and he is not in want of fupport, but I am. If, 
therefore, it is tveceflary that I lhould be honoured according to what is 
juftly my defert, I (hould be honoured with this fupport in the Prytaneum. 

Perhaps, therefore, in faying thefe things, I fhall appear to you to fpeak 
in the fame manner as when I reprobated lamentations and fupplications. 
A thing of this kind, however, O Athenians, is not the cafe, but rather the 
following. I am determined not to injure any man willingly ; though I 
(hall not perfuade you of this, becaufe the time in which we can difcourfe 
with each other is but (hort. For if there was the fame law with you as 
with others, that in cafes of death the judicial procefs (hould not continue 
for one day only but for many, I think I (hould be able to perfuade you. 
But now it is not eafy in a (hort time to diffolve great calumnies. Being 
however determined to injure no one, I (hall be very far from injuring my- 
felf, and of pronouncing againft myfelf that I am worthy of evil and punilh- 
meut. What then ? Fearing left I (hould fuffer that which Melitus thinks 
I deferve, which I fay I know not whether it is good or evil, that I may 
avoid this, (hall I choofe that which I well know to be evil, and think that 
I deferve this ? Whether then (hall I choofe bonds ? But why is it neceflary 
that I (hould live in prifon, in perpetual fubje&ion to the eleven magiftrates? 
Shall I pay a fine then, and remain in bonds till it is difeharged ? But this 
is what I juft now faid : for I have not money to pay it. Shall 1 then 
xhoofe exile ? For perhaps 1 (hall be thought worthy of this. I (hould how¬ 
ever, O Athenians, be a great lover of life, if I were fo abfurd as not to be 
able to infer that if you, being my fellow citizens, could not endure my habits 
and difeourfes, which have become to you fo burthenfome and odious, that 
you now feek to be liberated from them, it is not likely that others would 
eafily bear them. It is far othervfife, O Athenians. My life would be beau-, 
tiful indeed were I at this advanced age to live in exile, changing and being 
driven from one city to another. For I well know that, wherever I may go, 
the youth will hear me when I difcourfe, in the fame manner as they do 
here. And if I (hould repell them, they alio would expell me, perfuading 
the more elderly to this effefh But if I (hould not repell them, the fathers 

and 
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and kindred of thefe would baniffi me on account of thefe very young men 
theml'elvcs. 

Perhaps however fome one will fay, Can you not, Socrates, live in exile 
filently and quietly ? But it is the moft difficult of all things to perfuade 
iotne among you, that this cannot take place. For if I fay that in fo doing 
1 ffiould difobev Divinity, and that on this account it is impofiible for me to 
live a life of leifure and quiet, you would not believe me, in confcquence of 
fuppoftng that I fpoke ironically. And if, again, I ffiould fay that this is 
the greateft good to man, to difcourfe every day concerning virtue, and 
other things which you have heard me difeuffing, exploring both myfelf and 
others; and if I ffiould alfo affert that an uninveftigating life is to be re¬ 
jected by man, much lefs, were I thus to fpeak, would you believe me. 
Thefe things however, O Athenians, are as I fay; but it is not eafv to 
perfuade you that they are fo. And at the fame time I am not accuftomed 
to think myfelf deferving of any ill. Indeed, if I were rich, I would amerce 
myfelf in fuch a fum as I might be able to pay; but now I am not in a 
condition to do this, unlefs you would allow the fine to be proportioned to 
what I am able to pay. For thus perhaps I might be able to pay a mina of 
filver (3I.). But Plato here, O Athenians, Crito, Critobulus, and Apollo- 
dorus, exhort me to pay thirty mins, (90I.) for which they will be anfwer- 
able. I amerce myfelf, therefore, in thirty minae; and thefe will be my 
fecurities for the payment 1 . 

Now, O Athenians, vour impatience and precipitancy will draw upon 
you a great reproach, and give occafion to thofe who are fo difpofed, to 
revile the city for having put that wife man Socrates to death. For thofe 
who are willing to reproach you will call me a wife man, though I am not. 
If, therefore, you had waited hut for a ffiort time, this very thing, my death, 
would have happened to you fpontaneoufly. For behold my age, that it is far 
advanced in life, and is near to death. But I do not fay this to all of you, 
but to thole only who have condemned me to die. This alfo I fay to them: 

> Socrates having amerced himfelf in obedience to the taws, the judges took the affair into con- 
federation, and, without any regard to the fine, condemned him to die. After the fentence was 
pronounced, Socrates .addreffed them as in the next paragraph. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps you think, O Athenians, that I was condemned through the want 
of fuch language, by which I might have perfuaded you, if I had thought it 
requifite, to fay and do any thing, fo that I might efcape punifhment. Far 
otherwife : for I am condemned through want indeed, yet not of words, but 
of audacity and impudence, and becaufe I was unwilling to fay fuch things 
to you as you would have been much gratified in hearing, I at the fame 
time weeping and lamenting, and doing and faying many other things 
unworthy of me, as I fay, but fuch as you are accuftomed to hear and fee 
in others. But neither then did I think it was neceflary, for the fake of 
avoiding danger, to do any thing illiberal, nor do I now repent that I have 
thus defended myfelf; but I fliould much rather choofe to die, after having 
made this apology, than to live after that manner. For neither in a judi¬ 
cial procefs, nor in battle, is it proper that I or any other (hould devife how 
he may by any means avoid death ; fince in battle it is frequently evident 
that a man might eafily avoid death by throwing away his arms, and fup- 
pliantly converting himfelf to his purl'uers. There are alfo many other 
devices in other dangers, by which he who dares to do and fay any thing may 
efcape death. To fly from death however, O Athenians, is not difficult, but 
it is much more difficult to fly from depravity ; tor it runs fv.-ifter than death. 
And now I indeed, as being flow and old, am caught by the flower ; but my 
accufers, as being fkilful and fwift, are caught by the fwifter of thefe two, 
improbity. Now too, l indeed depart, condemned by you to death ; but they 
being condemned by truth, depart to depravity and injuftice. And I acquiefce 
in this dccition, and they alfo. Perhaps, therefore, it is neceflary that thefe 
things fliould fubfift in this manner, and I think they fubfifl: properly. 

In the next place, I defire to predict to you who have condemned me, 
what will be your fate. For I am now in that fituation in which men 
el'pecially prophefv', viz. when they are about to die. For I fay, that you, 
my murderers, will immediately after my death be puniffied x , by dying in a 

1 That men are often prophetic at the point of death is an opinion which may be traced as far 
as to the time of Homer, and is doubtlefs of infinite antiquity. 

2 This prediction was fulfilled almoft immediately after the death of Socrates. The Athenians 
repented of their cruelty j and his accufers vrere univerfally defpifed and ihunned. One of them, 
Melitus, was torn in pieces j another, Anytus, was expelled the Heraclea, to which he fled for 
ilielterj and others deflroyed themfelves. And, in addition to this, a raging plague foon after 
defolatcd Athens. 

manner, 
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manner, by Jupiter, much more fevere than I fhall. For now you have 
done this, thinking you ihould be liberated from the neceffity of giving 
an account of your life. The very contrary however, as I fay, will happen 
to you : for many will be your accufers, whom I have reftrained, though 
you did not perceive it. Thefe too will be more troublefome, becaufe they 
are younger, and will be more indignant againft you. For, if you think 
that by putting men to death you will reftrain others from upbraiding you 
that you do not live well, you are much miftaken; fince this mode of 
liberation is neither fufficiently efficacious nor becoming. But this is the 
moft beautiful and the moft eafy mode, not to difturb others, but to a& in 
fuch a manner that you may be moft excellent characters. And thus much 
I prophefy to thofe of you who condemned me. 

But to you who have acquitted me by yourdecifion, I would willingly 
fpeak concerning this affair during the time that the magiftrates are at lei- 
fure, and before I am brought to the place where it is neceffary I ffiould die. 
Attend to me, therefore, O Athenians, during that time. For nothing 
hinders our converfing with each other, as long as we are permitted fo to 
do; fince I wifh to demonftrate to you, as friends, the meaning of that 
which has juft now happened to me. To me then, O my judges, (and in 
calling you judges I rightly denominate you,) a certain wonderful circum- 
ftance has happened. For the prophetic voice of the d*mon, which oppofed 
me in the moft trifling affairs, if I was about to a£t in any thing improperly, 
prior to this, I was continually accuftomed to hear; but now, though thefe 
things have happened tome which you fee, and which fome one would think 
to be the extremity of evils, yet neither when I departed from home in the 
morning was the fignal of the God adverl'c to me, nor when I attended 
hither to the place of judgment, nor when I was about to (peak,—though at 
other times it frequently reftrained me in the midft ot fpeaking. But 
now, in this affair, it has never been adverfe to me, either in word or 
deed. I will now, therefore, tell you what I apprehend to be the caufe of 
this. For this thing which has happened appears to me to be good ; nor do 
thofe of us apprehend rightly who think death to be an evil; of which this 
appears to me to be a great argument, that the accuftomed fignal would 
have oppofed me, unlei's 1 had been about to do fomething good. 

After this manner too we may conceive that there is abundant hope that 

death 
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death is good. For to die is one of two things. For it is either to be as it 
were nothing r , and to be deprived of all fenfation ; or, as it is faid, it is 
a certain mutation and migration of the foul from this to another place. 
And whether no fenfetion remains, but death is like {Jeep when unattended 
with any dreams, in this cafe death will be a gain. For, if any one com¬ 
pares fuch a night as this, in which he fo profoundly flceps as not even to fee 
a dream, with the other nights and days of his life, and thould declare how 
many he had patted better and more pleafantly than this night, I think that 
not only a private man, but even the great kinghimfelf, would find fo fmall 
a number that they might be eafily counted. If, therefore, death is a thing 
of this kind, I fay it is a gain : for thus the whole of future time appears to 
be nothing more than one night. But if again death is a migration from 
hence to another place, and the affertion is true that all the dead are there, 
what greater good, O my judges, can there be than this ? For if fome one 
arriving at Hades, being liberated from thefe who pretend to be judges, 
thould find thofe who are true judges, and who are faid to judge there, viz. 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, ^Lacus and Triptolemus, and fuch others of the 
demigods as lived juftly, would this be a vile journey ? At what rate would 
you not purchafe a conference with Orpheus and Mufeus, with Hefiod-and 
Homer ? I indeed fttould be willing to die Often, if thefe things are true. 
For to me the afTociation will be admirable, when 1 fhall meet with Pala- 
medes, and Ajax the foil of Telamon, and any other of the antients who died 
through an unjuft decifion. The comparing r my cafe with theirs will, I 
think, be no impleafing employment to me. But the greateft pleafure will 
confift in parting my time there, as I have done here, in interrogating 
and exploring who among them is wife, and who fancies himfelf to be but 
is not fo. What, O my judges, would not any one give for a conference 
with him who led that mighty army againft Troy, or with Ulyfles, or Sify- 
phus, or ten thoufand others, both men and women, that might be men¬ 
tioned ? For to converfe aud aflbeiate with thefe would he an ineftimable 
felicity. For I ftiould not be capitally condemned on this account by thofe 
that dwell there ; fince they are in other refpe&s more happy than thofe that 

* The reader mud not imagine by this that Socrates calls in queftion the immortality of the 
foul •, for this, as he will fee, he demonftrates in the Phxdo. 
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live here, and are for the reft of time immortal, if the affertions refpe&ing 
thefe things are true. 

You, therefore, O my judges, ought to entertain good hopes with refpe& 
to death, and to be firmly perfuaded of this one thing, that to a good man 
nothing is evil, neither while living nor when dead, and that his concerns 
are never neglefled bv the Gods. Nor is my prefent condition the effe£t of 
chance; but this is evident to me, that now to die, and be liberated from 
the affairs of life, is better for me. On this account the accuftomed fignal 
did not .in this affair oppofe me. Nor am I very indignant with thofe that 
accufed and condemned me, though their intention in fo doing was to injure 
me ; and for this they del'erve to be blamed. Thus much however I requeft 
of them : That you will punilh my fons when they grow up, if they caufc 
you the lame moleftation that I have ; and if they lhall appear to you to pay 
more attention to riches or any thing elfe than to virtue, and lhall think 
themfelves to be fomething when they are nothing, that you will reprobate 
them as I do you, as negledling the care of things to which they ought to 
attend, and conceiving themfelves to be of fome confequence when they are 
of no worth. If ye do thefe things, your conduft both towards me and my 
fons will be juft. But it is now time to depart hence,—for me indeed to die* 
but for you to live. Which of us however will arrive at a better 1 thing, is- 
perfe&ly immanifeft except to Divinity. 

» It is always good for a good man to die with refpeft to himfelf; but it is often better for the 
community that he fhould live. It is likewife frequently better for a bad man to live than to ; 
die, in order that his latent vices may be called forth into energy; and befides this, he is fre¬ 
quently an inftrument in the hand of Divinity of good to others. Socrates, therefore,,with no lefs 
accuracy than profundity fays, that Divinity only knows whether it is better for him to die, than, 
for his accufers to live; for this could only he afcertaincd by a very extenfive knowledge of futu¬ 
rity; and confequently could only be manifeli to Divinity. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES and CRITO. 

SCENE .—The Prifon of SOCRATES. 


Socrates. 

Why came you at this early hour, Cato ? Or is it not yet morning ? 
Cri. It is. 

Soc. But what time of the morning is it? 

Cri. It is now the break of day. 

Soc. I wonder how the keeper of the prifon came to admit you. 

Cri. He is accu'ftomed to me, Socrates, in confequence of my frequently 
coming hither ; and he is alfo in a certain refpeft under obligations to me. 
Soc. Did you come juft now, or fome time ago ? 

Cri. It is a considerable time fince I came. 

Soc. But why did you not immediately call me, and not fit down in 
filence ? 

Cri. Not fo, by Jupiter, Socrates ; nor fhould I mylelf be willing to be for 
fo long a time awake and in forrow. But I have for fome time admired you, 
on perceiving hovv fweetly you flept. And I defiguedly did not call you, 
that you might continue in that pleafant condition. Indeed I have often 

1 The Crito is difpofed after a manner fo regular and plain, that it requires no Introdu&ion. 
I Hull therefore only obferve, that it admirably teaches us to defpife the opinions of the vulgar, 
to endure calamities patiently, and to confidcr the good of the whole as incomparably more im¬ 
portant than that of a part. 

and 
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and formerly through the whole of your life confidered you as happy on 
account of your manners, but far more fo in the prefent calamity, bccaufe 
you bear it fo eafily and mildly. 

Soc. But it would be abfurd, Crito, if a man of my age were to be indig¬ 
nant when it is necefiary for him to die. 

Cri. And yet others, Socrates, equally old, when they have been involved 
in fuch-like calamities, have notwithftanding their age been indignant with 
their prefent fortune. 

Soc. It is fc. But why did you come to me fo early ? 

Cri. I come, Socrates, bearing a meflage not unpleafant to you, as it 
appears to me, but bitter and weighty to me and to all your alTociates; and 
which I indeed (hall bear moft heavily. 

Soc. What is it ? Is the (hip 1 come from Delos, on the arrival of which 
it is necefiary I (hould die ? 

Cri. Not yet; but it appears to me, from what certain perfons coming 
from Sunium have announced, and who left it there, that it will arrive to¬ 
day. From thefe melfengers, therefore, it is evident that it will be here to¬ 
day ; and confequently it will be necefiary for you, Socrates, to die to¬ 
morrow. 

Soc. But with good fortune, Crito: and if it pleafe the Gods, be if fo. 
Yet I do not think that it will arrive here to-day. 

Cri. Whence do you infer this? 

Soc. I will tell you. For on the day after, or on the very day in which 
the (hip arrives, it is necefiary that I (hould die. 

Cri. Thofe that have power over thefe things fay fo. 

Soc. I do not, therefore, think it will come this, but the next day. But 
I infer this from a certain dream which I faw this night a little before you 
came ; and you appear very opportunely not to have difturbed me. 

Cri. But what was this dream ? 

Soc. A certain woman, beautiful, of a pleafing afpedl and in white rai¬ 
ment, feemed to approach, and calling me to (ay, The third day hence, O 
Socrates, you will arrive at the fertile Phthia*. 

* See The Phsedo, near the beginning. 

2 What this woman faiil to Socrates in a dream is taken from the ninth book of the Iliad, and 
belongs tc the fpeech of Achilles on the embafiy to him from Agamemnon. The original is 
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Chi. What a ftrange dream, Socrates! 

Soc. Matiifeft however, as it appears to me, O Crito. 

Cri. Very much fo, as it feems. But, O blefled Socrates, be now per¬ 
fuaded by me, and fave yourfelf. For, if you die, not one calamity only will 
befall me ; but, exclufively of being deprived of you, an aflociate fo neceflary 
as I never have found any other to be, thofe who do not well know me and 
you, will think that I might have faved you if I had been willing to fpend 
my money, but that I neglected to do fo. Though what can be more bafe 
than fuch an opinion, by which I Ihould appear to value riches more than 
my friends? For the multitude will not be perfuaded that you were unwil¬ 
ling to depart hence, though we endeavoured to effect your efcape. 

Soc. But why, O blefled Crito, fhould we fo much refpedt the opi¬ 
nion of the multitude? For the mofl worthy men, whofe opinion ought 
rather to be regarded, will think thele things to have been fo tranfafted as- 
they were. 

Cri. Nevertheless you fee, Socrates, that it is neceflary to pay attention 
to the opinion of the multitude. For the prefent circumftances now evince 
that the multitude can efFedf not the fmalleft of evils, but nearly the greateft,. 
if any one is calumniated by them. 

Soc. I with, O Crito, the multitude could effefl the greateft evils, that 
they might alfo accompiiflh the greateft good : for then i^ would be well. 
But now they can do neither of thefe. For they can neither make a man wife, 
nordeftitute of wifdom'; but they do whatever cafually takes place. 

Cri. Let thefe things be fo. But anfwer me, Socrates, whether your 
concern for me and the reft of your aflociates prevents you from efcaping 
hence, left we fhould be molefted by calumniators, as having fraudulently 
taken you from hence, and be forced either to lofe all our property, or a 
great fum of money, or to fuffer fomething elfe befides this ? For, if you fear 
any fuch thing, bid farewell to it.. For we fliall be juft in faving you from 
this danger, and, if it were requifite, from one even greater than this. But 
be perfuaded by me, and do not a£l otherwife. 

Soc. I pay attention to thefe things, Crito, and alfo to many others. 

niuaTi nit TfiTarji 4>8m tptCuMt ikctpw. As Socrates applied what is here faid ih the dream to a 
returning to his true country, the intelligible world, he confirms the explanation of theTrojan wap- 
which wc have given from Proclus in the Notes on the Phaedrus.. 

Grj-. 
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Cri. Do not, therefore, dread thefe things. For thole whcfhave agreed 
to lave you, and to take you from hence, demand no great fum for this 
purpofe. And, in the next place, do you not fee how poor your calum¬ 
niators are, and that on this account your liberty may be purchafed at a 
•fmall expenfe ? My property too, which I think is fufficient, is at yourfer- 
vice. And if, out of regard to me, you do not think fit.to acceptmy offer, 
thefe guefts here are readily difpofed to pay what may be neceffary. One 
alfo among them, Simmias the Theban, has brought with him a fum of 
money fufficient for this purpofe. Cebes, too, and very many others are 
ready to do the fame : fo that, as I faid, neither fearing thefe things, ffiould 
you hefitate to fave yourfelf, nor ffiould you be troubled on leaving the city 
(as in court you faid you ffiould} from not knowing how to conduit 
yourfelf. For in many other places, wherever you may go, you will be 
beloved. And if you are difpbfed to go to Theffalv, you will there-find 
my guefts, who will pay you every attention, and will render your abode 
there fo fecure, that no one in Theffaly will moleft you. Befides this, 
Socrates, neither do you appear to me to attempt a juft thing, in betraying 
when you might fave yourfelf; and in endeavouring to promote the earned: 
wiffies of your enemies, who ftrive tO„deflroy you. To this I may alfo add, 
that you appear to me to betray your own children, whom it is incumbent 
on you to maintain and educate; and, as far as pertains to you, leave them 
to the guidance of chance; though it is likely that fuch things will happen 
to them as orphans are wont to experience. However, either it is not 
proper to beget children, or it is requifite to labour in rearing and inftrud-' 
ing them when begotten. But you appear to me to have chofen the mod 
indolent mode of condud ; though it is proper that you ffiould choofe fuch 
things as a good and brave man would adopt, efpecially as you profefs to 
have made virtue the objed of your attention through the whole of life. I 
am, therefore, affiamed both for you, and thofe familiars who are our aflfo- 
ciates as well as yours, left the whole affair concerning you ffiould appear to 
have been accompliffied through a certain cowardice on our part. And in 
the firft place, your (landing a trial which might have been prevented ; in 
the next place, your defence ; and, in the laft place, the extremity to which 
you are now'brought, will be placed to the account of our vicioufnefs and 
cowardice, and will be considered as fo many ridiculous circumftances which 
6 might 
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might have been avoided, if we had exerted ourfelves even in a trifling 
degree. See, therefore, O Socrates, whether thefe things, befides being 
evil, will not alfo be difgraceful both to you and us. Advile then with 
yourfelf quickly, though indeed there is no time for confultation ; for on the 
following night all this muft be done. But, if we delay, it will be impoflible 
to effedt your efcape. By all means, therefore, be perfuaded by me, Socrates, 
and do not in any refpedl otherwife. 

Soc. My dear Crito, your alacrity is very commendable, if it is attended 
with a certain reftitude; but if not, by how much the greater it is, by l’o 
much is it the more blameable. It is neceflary, therefore, to conlider 
whether thefe things ought to be done or not. For I am a man of that kind, 
not only now but always, who a 61 s in obedience to that realbn which appears 
to me on mature deliberation to be the beft. And the reafons which 1 have 
formerly adopted, I am not able now torejefb in my prefent fortune, but they 
nearly appear to me to be fimilar: and I venerate and honour the lame 
principles as formerly ; fo that, unlefs we have any thing better to adduce 
at prefent than thefe, be well allured that I fhall not comply with your 
requeft, not though the power of the multitude Ihould endeavour to terrify 
us like children, by threatening more bonds and deaths, and ablations of 
property. 

Cri. How, therefore, may we conlider thefe things in the bell manner ? 

Soc. If, in the firft place, we refume that which you faid concerning 
opinions, confidering whether it was well faid by us or not, that to fome 
opinions we ought to pay attention, and to others not; or rather indeed, 
before it was neceflary that I Ihould die, it was well faid, but now it becomes 
evident that it was aflerted for the fake of difeuflion, though in reality it 
was merely a jell and a trifle. I defire, however, O Crito, to conlider, in 
common with you, whether that aflertion appears to me in my prefent 
condition to be different, or the fame, and whether we fhall bid farewell to 
or be perfuaded by it. But thus 1 think it is every where faid by thole 
who appear to fay any thing pertinently, that, as I juft now aflerted of the 
opinions which men opine, fome ought to be very much attended to, and 
others not. By the Gods, Crito, does not this appear to you to be well faid ? 
For you, fo far as relates to human power, are out of danger of dying 
to-morrow, and fuch a calamity as the prefent will not feduce you into 
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a falfe decifion. Confider then: does it not appear to you to have been aflerted 
with fufficient redtitude, that it is not fit to reverence all the opinions of 
men, but that fome Ihould be honoured and others not? Nor yet the 
opinions of all men, but thole of fome and not thofe of others ? What do 
you fay ? Are not thefe things well faid ? 

Cri. Well. 

Soc. Are not worthy opinions, therefore, to be honoured, but bafe opi¬ 
nions not ? 

Cri. They are. 

Soc. And are not worthy opinions thofe of wife men ; but bafe opinions 
thofe of the unwife ? 

Cri. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Come then, let us again confider how things of this kind were 
aflerted. Whether does he whb is converfant in gymnaftic exercifes pay 
attention to the praife and blame and opinion of every man, or of that one 
man alone who is a phyfician, or the preceptor of boys in their bodily 
exercifes ? 

Cri. Of that one alone. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, proper that he Ihould fear the blame and 
embrace the praife of that one, but not the praile and blame of the mul¬ 
titude ? 

Cri. Evidently. 

Soc. In this manner, therefore, he ought to a<ft and exercife himfelf, and 
alfo to eat and drink, which appears fit to the one who prefides and knows,' 
rather than in that which may appear to be proper to all others. 

Gri. Certainly. 

Soc. Be it fo. But if he is difobedient to that one, and difregards his 
opinion and his praife, but honours the opinion and praife of the multitude, 
who know nothing, will he not fuffer fome evil ? 

Cri. How is it poffible he Ihould not ? 

Soc. But what is this evil, whither does it tend, and to which of the 
things pertaining to him who is difobedient ? 

Cri. Evidently to his body, for this it corrupts. 

Soc. You fpeak well. We null form the fame conclufion, therefore, 
Crito, in other things, that we jnay not run through all of them. With 
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refpe&, therefore, to things juft and unjuft, bafe and beautiful, good and 
evil, and which are now the fubjcfts of our confultation, whether ought we 
to follow the opinion of the multitude, and to dread it, or that of one man 
if there is any one knowing in thefe things, whom we ought to reverence 
and fear rather than all others; to whom if we arc not obedient, we fhall 
corrupt and injure that which becomes better by the juft, but is deftroyed 
by the unjuft ? Or is this nothing ? v. 

Cri. I think, Socrates, we ought to follow the opinion of that one. 

Soc. Come then, if not being perfuaded by the opinion of thofe that a re 
judges, we deftroy that which becomes better by the falubrious, but is corrupted 
by the infalubrious, can we live after this deftrudtion ? But is not this very 
thing of which we are fpeaking the body ? 

Cri. Yes. 

Soc. Can we, therefore, live after the body is depraved and corrupted ? 

Cri. By no means. 

Soc. But can we live when that is corrupted which is injured by the 
unjuft, but benefited by the juft ? Or fhall we think that to be viler than 
the body, whatever it may be, pertaining to us, about which juftice and 
injuftice fubfift ? 

Cri. By no means. 

Soc. It is, therefore, more honourable. 

Cri. By far. 

Soc. We fhould not, therefore, O beft of men, be fo very much concerned 
about what the multitude fay of us, but what that one man who knows 
what is juft and unjuft, and what truth itfelf is, afferts refpe&ing us. So 
that you did not a£ rightly at firft, in introducing the opinion of the mul¬ 
titude concerning things juft, beautiful and good, and the contraries of thefe, 
as that to which we ought to pay attention. Though fome one may lay 
that the multitude are able to deftroy us. 

Cri. Some one, Socrates, may indeed fay fo. 

Soc. True. But, O wonderful man, the •affertion which we have 
difcuiled appears to me to be diflimilar and prior to this : and again confider 
whether this is ftill granted by us, that we are not to admit the merely 
living, but living well, to be a thing of the greateft confequeuce. 

Cri. It is granted. 
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Soc. And is this alfo granted, or not, that it is the fame thing to live well, 
beautifully, and juftly ? 

Chi. It is. 

Soc. From what has been afTented to, therefore, this muit be confi- 
dered, whether it is juft for me to endeavour to depart hence, the Athe¬ 
nians not difmifling me, or whether it is not juft. And if it fhould appear 
to be juft indeed, we fhould endeavour to accomplifh it; but if not, we muft 
bid farewell to the attempt. For as to the confiderations which you adduce 
concerning money, opinion, and the education of children, fee, Crito, whether 
thefe are not in reality the refleftions of the vulgar, who rafhly put men to 
death, and if it were in their power would recall them to life, and this with¬ 
out being at all guided by intelleft. But by us, fince reafbn requires it, 
nothing elfe is to be confidered than as we juft now faid, whether we fhall 
act juftly in giving money and thanks to thofe who may lead me hence; .or 
whether in reality, both we that are led from hence aud thofe that lead us, 
fhall not in all thefe things act unjuftly. And if it fhould appear that we 
in fo doing fhall aft unjuftly, We muft by no means pay attention to thefe 
things, rather than to the confideration whether we fhall do any thing un¬ 
juftly, not even if it fhould be neceflary for us to die, flaying here and being 
quiet, or to fuffer any thing elfe whatever. 

Crj. You appear to me, Socrates, tofpeak well; but fee. what is to be 
done. 

Soc. Let us confider, O good man, in common; and if you can in any 
refpeft contradifl what I fay, contradifl me, and I will affent to you ; but if 
you cannot, ceafe, O blefled man, to repeat often to me the fame thing, that 
I ought to depart hence, though the Athenians are unwilling. For I fhall 
think it a great thing if you can perfuade me thus to aft, but not if you 
attempt this contrary to my will. See then, whether the beginning of this 
confideration fatisfies you, and endeavour to anfwer the interrogation in fuch 
a way as you efpecially think it is proper. 

Cri. I will endeavour. 

Soc. Shall we fay then, that we fhould by no means willingly afl unjuftly? 
Or may we in a certain refpedl aft unjuftly, and in a certain refpeft not ? Or is 
to aft unjuftly by no means neither good nor beautiful, as we have often con- 
feffed before, and as we juft now faid ? Or are all thofe things which we 
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formerly affented to diffipated in thefe few days; and has it for fome time been 
concealed from us, that though we are fo old, yet in ferioufly difcourfing with 
each other, we have in no refpeft differed from children ? Or does it not thus 
fubfift more than any thing, as we then faid, whether the multitude admit 
it or not ? And whether it be neceffary that we fhould fuffer things ftill more 
grievous, or fuch as are milder than thefe, at the fame time fhall we fay 
or not that to aft unjuflly is evil and bafe to him who thus afls ? 

Cri. We fhall fay fo. 

Soc. By no means, therefore, ought we to a£t unjuftly. 

^ Cri. We ought not. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, ought he who is injured to return the injury, as 
the multitude think, fince it is by no means proper to aft unjuftly. 

Cri. So it appears. 

Soc. But what then ? Is it proper to do evil to any one, O Crito, or 
not ? 

Cri. It is not proper, Socrates. 

Soc. But what ? Is it juft to repay evil with evil, as the multitude fay, 
or is it not juft ? 

Cri. By no means. 

Soc. For'lie who does evil to men, differs in no refpedl from him who afts 
unjuftly. 

Cri. Your affertion is true. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, is it proper to return an injury, nor to do evil 
to any man, however you may be injured by him. But fee, Crito, while you 
acknowledge thefe things, that you do not aflfent to them contrary to your 
opinion. For I know that thefe things appear to and are opined by very 
few. But thofe to whom thefe things appear, and thofe to whom they do 
not, difagvee with each other in their decifions ; and it is neceffary that thefe 
fhould defpife each other, while they look to each other’s deliberations. 
Do you therefore confider, and very diligently, whether it thus appears to 
you in common with me, and whether deliberating we fhould begin from 
hence, that it is never right either to do an injury, or to return an injury, or 
when fuffering evil to revenge it by doing evil in return ; or, whether you 
will depart and not agree with us in this principle. For it thus appears 
to me Loth formerly and now; but if it in any refpefl appears otherwife 
S to 



to you, fpeak and inform me. And if you acquiefce in what has been laid 
above, hear what follows. 

CRt. But I do acquiefce and accord with you. Speak, therefore. 

Soe. I will fay then that which is confequent to this, or rather I will alk 
you, whether when a man has promifed to do things that are juft, he ought 
to do them, or to break his promile. 

Cxi. He ought to do them. 

Soc. From thefe things then thus conlider. If we fhould depart hence 
without the confent of the city, lhall we do evil to certain perfons, and 
thofe fuch as we ought not in the fmalleft degree to injure, or fhall we not ? 
And fhall we acquiefce in thofe things which we alien ted to as being juft; 
or lhall we not ? 

Cri. I cannot reply to your queftion, Socrates: for I do not under- 
ftand it. 

Soc. But thus conlider. If to us, intending to efcape from hence, or in 
whatever manner it may be requifite to denominate it, the Laws and the 
Republic fhould prefent themfelves in a body, and thus addrefs us,—Tell 
us, O Scrates, what is it you intend to do ? Do you conceive that by this 
thing which you attempt, you will deftroy any thing elfe than, as far as you 
are able, us the Laws, and the whole city ? Or does it appear to you to be 
poflible for that city to fubfift and not be fubverted, in which Juftice is not 
only without ftrength, but is likewife diverted of its authority and corrupted 
by private perfons ?—What fhould we fay, Crito, to thefe things, and to 
others of a limildr kind ? For much might be laid, and particularly by 
rhetoricians, on the fubverfion of that law which provides that fentences 
once palfed lhall not be infringed. Shall we fay to them that the city has 
not palfed an equitable fentence upon us ? Shall we fay this, or fomething 
elfe ? 

Cri. This, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Will not. the Laws then thus addrefs us ? O Socrates, has it not 
been admitted by us and you, that you Ihould acquiefce in the fentence which 
the city has palfed ? If, therefore, we Ihould wonder at the Laws thus 
fpeaking, perhaps they would fav. Be not furprifed, O Socrates, at what we 
have alferted, but anl'wer, fmee you are accuftomed both to interrogate and 
reply. For what is the charge againft us and the city, for which you 
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endeavour to deftroy us ? Did we not firft beget you ? And was it not 
through us that your father married your mother, and planted you ? Tell us, 
therefore, whether you blame thefe laws of ours concerning marriage as 
improper ? I ftiould fay I do not blame them. But do you blame thofe 
laws concerning the nurture hnd education of children in which you were 
yourfelf inftru&ed ? Or did not the laws framed for this purpofe order in a 
becoming manner when they commanded your father to inftruCt you in 
mufic and gymnaftic ? I ftiould fay they ordered well. Since then we begot 
and nourifhed and educated you, can you deny that both you and your 
progenitors are our offspring and fervants? And if this be the cafe, do you 
think that there is an equality 1 of juft ice between us and you, and that it 
is juft for you to attempt to do thofe things to us which we endeavour to 
do to you ? Or will you admit that there is no equality of juftice between 
you and your father, or mafter, if you happen to have either of them, fo 
that you are not to return to thefe any evil you may fuffer from them, nor, 
when they reproach you, contradict them, nor, when they ftrike you, ftrike 
them again, nor do many other things of a fimilar naturebut that againft 
your country and the Laws it is lawful for you to atf in this, manner, fo 
that if we endeavour to deftroy you, thinking it to be juft, you alfo ftiould 
endeavour, as far as you are able, to deftroy in return, us the Laws and 
your country, and ftiould fay that in fo doing you a£t juftly,-—you who in 
reality make virtue the objetft of your care? Or, are you fo wife as to be 
ignorant that your country is more honourable, venerable and holy, than your 
mother and father, and all the reft of your progenitors, and ranks higher 
both among the Gods and among men endued with intellect ? That it is 
alfo more neceflary for a man to venerate, obey and alfent to his country, 
when conducting itfelf with feverity, than to his father ? Likewife that he 
ftiould be perfuaded by it, and do what it orders ? That he ftiould quietly 
fuffer, if it orders him to fuffer ? And that, if it commands him to be beaten, 
or confined in bonds, or fends him to battle to be wounded or [flain, he 
ftiould do thefe things, and that it is juft to comply ? And that he ftiould 
neither decline nor recede from nor defert his rank ; but in war, in a court 

■ Wholes in the order of nature are more excellent than parts; and in confequence of this, as 
being more honourable, there is no reciprocity of obligation between the two. 
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of juftice, and every where, the commands of the city and his country fhould 
be obeyed ; or he fhould perfuade his country to that which is naturally juft; 
but that it is not holy to offer violence either to a mother or a father, and 
much lefs to one's country ?—What fhall we fay to thefe things, Crito ? 
Shall we acknowledge that the Laws lpeak the truth or not ? 

Cri. To me it appears that they do, 

Soc. Conlider, therefore, O Socrates, perhaps the Laws will fay, whether 
our affertion is true, that your prefent attempt againft us is unjuft. For 
we are the authors of your birth, we nourilhed, we educated you, imparting 
both to you and all the other citizens all the good in our power, at the fame 
time proclaiming, that every Athenian who is willing has the liberty of 
departing wherever he pleafes, with all his property, if after having explored 
and feen the affairs of the city, and us the Law's, we fhould not be con- 
ftituted according to his wifhes.' Nor does any one of us the Laws impede 
or forbid any one of you from migrating into fome colony, or any other 
place, with all his property, [if we and the city do not pleafe him. But, on 
the other hand, if any one of you continues to live here after he has feen the 
manner in which we adminifter juftice, and' govern the city in other par- 
culars, we now fay, that he in reality acknowledges to us, that he will do 
fuch things as we may command. We alfo fay, that he who is not obedient 
is triply unjuft, becaufe he is difbbedient to his begetters, and to thofe by whom 
he was educated ; and becaufe, having promifed to be perfuaded by us, he is 
neither perfuaded, nor does he perfuade us, if we do any thing improperly; 
though at the fame time we only propofe, and do not fiercely command him 
to do what we order, but leave to his choice one of two things, either to 
perfuade us, or to ohey our mandates ; and yet he does neither of thefe. 

And we fay that you alfo, O Socrates, will be obnoxious to thefe crimes 
if you execute what you intend to do; nor will you be the lead, but the moft 
obnoxious of all the Athenians. If, therefore, I fhould afk them the reafon 
of this, they would perhaps juftly reproach me by faying, that I promifed to 
fubmit to all thefe conditions beyond the reft; of the Athenians. For they 
would fay. This, O Socrates, is a great argument with us, that both we and 
the city were pleafing to you ; that you efpecially of all the Athenians would 
never have dwelt in it, if it had not been particularly agreeable to you. For 
you never left the city for any of the public fpe&acles except once, when you 
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went to the Ifthmian games, nor did you ever go elfewhere, except in your 
military expeditions. You never went any other journey like other men ; 
nor had you ever any defire of feeing any other city, or becoming acquainted 
with any other laws ; but we and our city were fufficient for you, fo exceed¬ 
ingly were you attached to us, and fo much did you confent to be governed 
by our mandates. Befides, you have procreated children in this city, in 
confequence of being pleafed with it. Further ftill, in this very judicial pro- 
cefs, you might have been condemned to exile, if you had been willing, and 
might then have executed with the confent of the city what you now 
attempt without it. Then however you carried yourfelf loftily, as one who 
would not be indignant, if it were requifite that you fhould die; but you 
preferred, as you laid, death to exile. But now you are neither alhamed of 
thofe affertions, nor do you revere uS the Laws, lince you endeavour to 
deflroy us. You alfo do that which the moll: vile Have would do, by endea¬ 
vouring to make your efcape contrary to the compadts and agreements 
according to which you confented to become a member of this community. 
In the firft place, therefore, anfwer us this very thing, -whether we fpeak 
the truth in aflerting, that you confented to be governed by us in reality, and 
not merely in words ? Do we in afierting this fpeak the truth ? What 
lhall we fay to thefe things, Crito? Can we fay any thing elfe than that 
we aflent to them ? 

Cri. It is neceflary fo to do, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you not then, they will fay, violate thefe compa&s and agree¬ 
ments between us ; which you confented to neither from necelfity nor 
through deception, nor in confequence of being compelled to deliberate in a 
Ihort time ; but during the fpace of feventy years, in which you might have 
departed if you had been diflatisfied with us, and the compacts had appeared 
to you to be unjuft ? You however neither preferred Lacedasmon nor Crete, 
which you are perpetually faying are governed by good laws, nor any other 
city of the Greeks or Barbarians; but you have been lefs out of Athens 
than the lame and the blind, and other mutilated perfons. So much did 
the city and we the Laws pleafe you beyond the reft of the Athenians. For 
who can be pleafed with a city without the laws ? But now you do not abide 
by the compa&s. You will however abide by them if you are perfuaded by 
us, Socrates, and do not become ridiculous by efcaping from the city. 
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For confider what advantage can be derived either to yourfelf or your friends 
by violating thofe com pads. For in confequence of your efcaping from 
hence, it is nearly evident that your friends will be expofed to the danger 
either of banifhment, or of the lofs of their property. And as for yourfelf, 
if you retire to any neighbouring city, whether Thebes or Megara (for both 
are governed by good laws), you will be confidered, Socrates, as an enemy 
to their polity. And fuch as have any regard for their country will look 
upon you as a corrupter of the laws. You will alfo confirm them in their 
good opinion of your judges, who will appear to have very properly con¬ 
demned you. For he who is a corrupter of the laws will very much 
appear to be a corrupter of youth and of ftupid men. Will you then avoid 
thefe well-governed cities, and men of the moft elegant manners ? Sup- 
pofmg you fhould, will it, therefore, be worth while for you to live ? Or, 
fhould you go to thefe cities, will you not blufh, Socrates, to difcourfe about 
the fame things as you did here, viz. that virtue and juftice, legal inftitutes, 
and the laws, (hould be obje&s of the greateft attention to men ? And do 
vou not think that this conduct of Socrates would be very indecorous ? You 
muft necefTarily think fo. But perhaps, avoiding thefe cities, you will go¬ 
to Theffaly, to the guefts of Crito. For there there is the greateft diforder 
and intemperance. And perhaps they will willingly hear you relating how 
lidiculoufly you efcaped from prilon, inverting yourfelf with a certain appa¬ 
ratus, fuch as a (kin, or fomething elfe which thofe that make their efcape 
are accuftomed to provide, and thus altering your ufual appearance. 

Do you think no one will fey, that you, though an old man, and likely to 
live but a very little longer, have dared to defire life with fuch fordid avidity, 
and to tranfgrels the greateft laws ? Perhaps this will be the cafe, though you 
fhould not have offended any one. But if you fhould, you will hear, Socrates, 
many things unworthy of you. You will however live obnoxious, and ii* 
lubjedion to all men. But what will you do in Theffaly befides feafting ? hav¬ 
ing come to Theffaly as to a fupper. And where fhall we find thofe difeourfes 
concerning juftice, and the other virtues f—But do you wifh to live for the 
fake of your children, that you may nurture and inftrudit them? What then? 
Bringing them to Theffaly, will you there educate them, making them to be 
ftranger guefts, that they may alfo derive this advantage from you ? Or, if you 
Ihould not do this, but fhould leave them here, will they be better nurtured and 
8 educated 
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educated in your abfence ? for your friends will take care of them. Do 
you fuppofe then that your children will be taken care of by your friends 
if you go to ThelTaly, and that they will be neglefted by them if you depart 
to Hades? If indeed any advantage is to be derived from thofe that call 
themfelves your friends, it is proper to think that they will not. 

But, O Socrates, being perfuaded by us your nurles, neither pay more 
attention to your children, nor to life, nor to any thing elfe than to juftice, 
that, when you arrive at Hades, you may be able to defend all thefe par¬ 
ticulars to the rulers there. For if, tranfgrefling the laws, you lhould thus 
ad, it will neither be better, nor more juft, nor more holy to yourlelf, nor 
to any one of your friends ; nor will it be more advantageous to you when 
you arrive at Hades. But you will depart, if you do depart, not injured by 
us the Laws, but by men. If however you lhould fo difgracefully efcape, 
returning injury for injury, and evil for evil, tranigrefling your agreements 
and compacts with us, and injuring thofe whom you ought not to injure in 
the fmalleft degree, viz. yourfelf, your friends, your country, and us;—in 
this cafe, we fhall be indignant with you as long as you live ; and in another 
life, our brothers the Laws who refide in Hades will not benevolently 
receive you ; knowing that you attempted, as far as you was able, to deftroy 
us. Let not Crito, therefore, rather than us, perfuade you to do what he 
fays. 

Be well affured, my dear friend Crito, that I feem to hear thefe’things, 
juft as thofe who are agitated with Corybantic fury appear to hear the 
melody of pipes. And the found of thefe words, like the humming of 
bees, in my ears, renders me incapable of hearing any thing elfe. You fee 
then what appears to me at prefent; and if you lhould fay any thing con¬ 
trary to thefe things, you will fpeak in vain. At the fame time, if you 
think that any thing more fhould be done, tell me. 

Cri. But, Socrates, I have nothing further to fay. 

Soc. Defifl, therefore, Crito, and let us adopt thiscondu£l, fince Divinity 
perfuadcs us thus to a£t. 
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± H E following dialogue is no lefs remarkable for the mafterly manner of 
its compofition, than for the different effeds which the perufal of it is 
related to have formerly produced. For the- arguments which it contains 
for the immortality of the foul, are faid to have incited Cleombrotus to 
fuicide, and to have diffuaded Olympiodorus, an eminent Platonic philo- 
fopher, from its perpetration. Indeed, it is by no means wonderful that a 
perfon like Cleombrotus, ignorant (as his condudl evinces) that the death 
lb much inculcated in this dialogue is a philofophic, and not a natural 
death, lhould be led to an a&ion which is in moft: cafes highly criminal. 
This ignorance however is not peculiar to Cleombrotus, fince I am afraid 
there are fcarcely any of the prelent day who know that it is one thing for 
the foul to be feparated from the body, and another for the body to be fepara- 
ted from the foul, and that the former is by no means a neceflary confe¬ 
rence of the latter. 

This philofophic death, or feparation of the foul from the body, which 
forms one of the moft leading particulars of the dialogue, is no other than 
the exercife of the cathartic virtues, of which the reader will find a copious 
explanation in the following notes. That thefe virtues are not figments 
of the latter Platonifts, as fome ignorant verbalifts have rafhly afferted, is not 
only evident from the (irft part of this dialogue, but from the Golden Pytha¬ 
gorean verfes, which are certainly of greater antiquity than even the writings 
of Plato : for the following is one of the precepts in thefe verfes— 

A AX’ etpyov [SpuTuv, uiv snrcfisv, rr u KxSapfiOip, 

Ev r i yva-it i{ Kfiycjg* 

i. e. “Abftain 
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i. e. “ Abftain from the foods of which we have fpoken in the purifica¬ 
tions and solution of the foul.” And the employment of cathartic 
virtue entirely confifts in purifying the foul and liberating it from all attach¬ 
ment to the body, as far as the condition of its union with it will permit. 

Of the arguments adduced by Socrates in this dialogue, fome, as will be 
fhown in the notes, only demonftrate that the foul fubfifted prior to, and will 
furvive the difTolution of, the body, but do not prove that it has a perpetual 
exiftence ; but others demonftrate, and with an invincible force, that the foul 
is truly immortal. Should it feem ftrange, and to thofe who are not deeply 
{killed in the philofophy of Plato it doubtlefs will, that Socrates in no part 
of this dialogue introduces that argument for the immortality of the foul 
which he adopts in the Phaedrus, an argument drawn from the rational foul 
being the origin of motion, and which may be faid to poftefs adamantine 
ftrength,—it is neceflary to obferve, in anfwer to this doubt, that, in the 
Phxdrus, Socrates demonftrates the immortality of every rational foul, viz. 
the human, daemoniacal and divine ; but in the Phxdo he alone demonftrates 
the immortality of the human foul. 

But though fome of the arguments in this dialogue are perfe&ly demon- 
ftrative, yet certain modern writers, from not underftanding, have not oi ily 
attempted to invalidate them, but have been induced to imagine that 
Socrates himfelf, convinced of their infufficiencv, infinuates in the courfe of 
the dialogue the neceftity of a divine revelation in order to obtain a full con- 
vidlioil of this moft important truth. As this is an opinion no lefs danger¬ 
ous than erroneous, I fhall prefent the reader with the paffage that gave 
occafion to it, and then unfold to him from antient fources its genuine 
explanation. 

About the middle of tins dialogue, then, Simmias obferves as follows: — 
“ As to myfelf, Socrates, I am perhaps of the fame opinion about thefe par¬ 
ticulars as yourfelf; that to know them clearly in the prefent life is either 
impoftible, or a thing very difficult to obtain. But not to argue about what 
has been faid in every poffible way, and to defift before, by an arduous invefti- 
gation on all fides, wearinefs is produced, can only take place among indolent 
and effeminate men. For it is neceffary in things of this kind either to 
learn or to difeover the manner of their fubfiftence ; or, if both thefe are 
impoftible, then by receiving the beft of human reafons, and that which is 
7 the 
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the moft difficult of confutation, to venture upon this as on a raft, and fail 
in it through the ocean of life, unlefs fome one fhould be able to be carried 
more fafely and with lefs danger by means of a firmer vehicle, or a certain 
divine reajon." Here, in the fir ft place, it mail be obfcrved, that it is 
Simmias who thus fpeaks, an imperfedt difciple of his great mafter, as is 
evident from many parts of this dialogue, and not Socrates himfelf. And, 
in the next place, though it ftiould be urged that Socrates himfelf is here faid 
by Simmias to have admitted that “ to know thefe particulars * clearly in 
the prefent life is either impoffible or a thing very difficult to obtain,” it' 
muft be obferved, that Socrates thus fpeaks from a deep convi&ion that this 
fublime truth, the immortality of the foul, could not be fully comprehended 
by his auditors, who were very far from being mafters in philofophy, and 
that this muft be the cafe with the multitude in general. Hence, he fays, 
it is either impoffible or very difficult to obtain this knowledge.—To the 
multitude it is impoffible, and to the few very difficult, becaufe it requires 
many preparatory difciplines, and a genius naturally adapted to fublime 
fpeculations. 

In the third place, by a firmer vehicle, or a certain divine reafon , Socrates 
does not allude to a divine tradition, fince this affords no higher evidence 
than that of opinion. It is well obferved, therefore, by Olympiodorus, in 
his MS. Scholia on this dialogue, that by this Buss or divine reafon, 

we muft underftand felf-beholding intellefl, which, agreeably to Plato’s 
defcription of it in the Phxdrus, alfociates with Deity jtfelf. T* a aa-f>a\s<ns- 
pof, vxtt cowtivvoTipo;, rear fitSaioTipof, x.011 Snog \oyo; i ov Ji jtrov u; (famv 0 SioQiv ey 2 o 9 zi;, 
So£a<rT/M; yap 0 yi Torot/TOf" «AX’ ira 0 sipypiivo; avT<mTi\os vov;, 0 Ssa tip ovri ctv'jm'j, u( 

cv In order however to underftand what Olympiodorus means by 

felj-beholding intellefi, it is neceffary to obferve, that there are four modes of 
knowledge which we are able to acquire in the prefent life. The firft of 
thefe rcfults from opinion, by which we learn that a thing is, without know¬ 
ing the why: and this conftitutes that part of knowledge which was called 
by Ariftotle and Plato nraihia, or erudition ; and which confifts in moral in- 
ftrudtions, for the purpofe of purifying ourlelvts from immoderate paffious. 
But the fecond is produced by the feiences; in which, from eftabliffiing 
certain principles as hypothefes, we educe neceffary conclulions, and arrive 

’ V'iz. the particulars pertaining to the pad and future exiltence of the foul. 
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at the knowledge of the why (as in the mathematical fciences); but at th* 
fame time we are ignorant with refpeft to the principles of thefe conclufions, 
becaufe they are merely hypothetical. The third fpecies of knowledge is 
that which refults from Plato’s dialectic ; in which, by a progreftion through 
all ideas, we arrive at the fit ft principle of things, and at that which is no 
longer hypothetical; and this by dividing fome things and analyfing others, 
by producing many things from one thing, and one thing from many. But 
the fourth fpecies is ftill more Ample than this; becaufe it no longer ufes 
analyfations or compositions, definitions or demonftrations, but by a Ample 
and lelf-vifive energy of intelleft/peculates things themlelves, and by in¬ 
tuition and contact becomes one with the objeft of its perception; and 
this energy is the divine reafon which Plato fpeaks of in the prefent 
paftage, and which far tranfeends the evidence of the raoft divine revelation ; 
fince this laft is at beft but founded in opinion, while the former furpaftes 
even the indubitable certainty of fcience. 

In fhort, that Socrates, and confequently Plato, firmly believed in this molt 
important truth, is evident from the Phasdrus and the tenth book of the 
Republic,; and in the feventh Epiftle of Plato there is the following 
remarkable paftage : — Tezi^scQai if ovraig asi t oig 'rca'Kaioig Tc YjyA hpoig ?.oycig tj $>j 
jjLrivuovmv y yi v uQxvaTcv aval, Sixairrug ts vxyziv, xai nvav Tag fisyicrTag Tifxupiag, 

oxav ng aejruKhayfiri rov crufiarog. i. e. “ It is proper indeed always to believe 
in antient and facred difeotfrfes, which announce to us that the foul is immor¬ 
tal, and that it has judges of its conduct, and fuffers the greateft puniftiments 
when it is liberated from the body.” From which paftage we alfo learn, 
that the immortality of the foul is a doftrine of the bigheft antiquity, and 
that it was delivered in the facred writings of the heathens. 

I Ihall only obferve further, that the character of Socrates, as exhibited in 
this dialogue, in the Crito, and in the Apology, is fo tranfcendently great, 
and difplays fuch a perfection of juftice, fortitude and piety, that it may be 
confidered as a moft fplendid inftance of the moral and intellectual excel¬ 
lence which human nature is capable of attaining, and an example of con- 
fummate wifdom and virtue, which will be imitated by the few in all future 
ages. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
ECHECRATES ahd PHdEDO. 


Echecrates. 

We R E you prefent, Phaedo, with Socrates that day when he drank 
the poifon in pril'on'? or did you hear an account of it from any other ? 

PurED. I myfelf, Echecrates, was prefent. 

Echec. What then was his difcourfe previous to his death? and how 
did he die ? for I fhould be very glad to hear the account: for fcarcely does 
any one of the Phliafian * citizens now vifit Athens ; and it is fome time 
fince any flranger has arrived from thence who might afford us lome clear 
information about thefc particulars. All indeed that we heard was, that he 
died through drinking the poifon; but he who acquainted us with this had 
nothing further to fay about other particulars of his death. 

Ph.®d. What! did you not hear the manner in which he was tried ? 

Echec. Yes: a certain perfon related this to us; and we wondered, as 
his fcntence was palled fo long ago, that he fhould not die till a confiderable 
time after. What then, Phxdo, was the realbn of this ? 

Phjed. A certain fortune happened to him, Echecrates: for, the day 
before his trial, the flern of that fhip was crowned which the Athenians 
fend every year to Delos. 

Echec. But what is the meaning of this ? 

1 Phlius was a city of Peloponnefus fituated not far from the Ifthmus. Vid. Strab. lib. viii. 
Paufan. in Corinth, et Steph, de Urb. ct Pop. 
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Phjed. This is the (hip, as the Athenians fay, in which Theleus formerly 
carried the twice feven young children to Crete, and preferved both them 
and himfelf. The Athenians, therefore, as it is reported, then vowed to 
Apollo, that if the children were preferved, they would lead every year a 
facred fpedtacle to Delos; which, from that time, they regularly fend every 
year to the God. As foon, therefore, as the preparations for the facred 
fpedtacle commence, the law orders that the city (hall be purified, and that 
no one (hall be put to death by a public decree till the (hip has arrived at 
Delos, and again returned to Athens. But this (ometimes takes a long 
time in accompl idling, when the winds impede their paffage; but the fefti- 
val itfelf commences when the pried of Apollo has crowned the dern of the 
(hip. Now this, as 1 told you, took place on the day preceding the trial; and 
on this account that length of time happened to Socrates in prifon between 
his fentence and his death. 

Echec. And what, Phasdo, were the circumdances refpedling his death ? 
what were his fayings and adtions ? and who of his familiars were prefent 
with him ? or would not the magidrates differ that any fhould be admitted 
to him, fo that he died deprived of the prefence of his friends ? 

PhjED. By no means; but fome, and indeed many, were prefent with 
him. 

Echec. Endeavour to relate all thefe particulars to us in the cleared 
manner, unlefs you have |ome bufinefs which may prevent you. 

Ph^d. But I am at leifure, and will endeavour to gratify your requed: 
for indeed to call to mind Socrates, whether I myfelf fpeak or hear others, 
is to me always the mod plea(ant of all things. 

Echec. Truly, Phtedo, others who hear you will be affedted in the fame 
manner: but endeavour, as much as you are able, to narrate every circum- 
dance in the mod accurate manner. 

Phjed. And indeed I myfelf, who was prefent, was wonderfully affedled; 
for 1 was not influenced with pity, like one prefent at the death of a fami¬ 
liar : for this man, O Echecrates, appeared to me to be bleffed, when I con- 
(idered his manner and difcourfes, and his intrepid and generous death. 
Hence it appeared to me, that he did not defcend to Hades without a divine 
dediny, but that there alfo he would be in a happy condition, if this can 
ever be afferted of any one. On this account 1 was entirely uninfluenced 

with 
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with pity, though apparently I ought not to have been, on fo mournful an 
occafion; nor yet again was I influenced by pleafure through philofophical 
converfe, as I ufed to be; for our difcourfes were of this kind. But, to 
fpeak ingenuouily, a certain wonderful paffion, and an unufual mixture of 
pleafure and grief, were prefent with me, produced by confidering that he 
mull in a very fhort time die. And, indeed, all of us who were prefent 
were nearly affected in the fame manner, at one time laughing, and at an¬ 
other weeping : but this was eminently the cafe with one of us, Apollodorus ; 
for you know the man, and his manner of behaviour. 

Echec. How is it poffible that I (hould not ? 

Ph«d. He, therefore, was remarkably affetSled in this manner; and I 
mvfelf, and others, experienced great trouble and confufion. 

Echec. Who then, Phaedo, happened to be prefent ? 

Phasd. Of the natives, Apollodorus, Critobulus, and his father Crito, 
were prefent; likewife Hermogenes, Epigenes, JEfchines, and Antifthenes '. 
And befides thefe, Ctefippus * the Poeanian, Menexenus, and fome other 
Athenians were prefent: but Plato I think was fick. 

Echec. Were there no Grangers ? 

PHiED. Yes ; Simmias the Theban, Cebes 1 2 3 4 , and Phaedondes ; and among 
the Megarenfans, Euclid and Terpfion. 

Echec. But what! were not Ariftippus * and Cleombrotus there ? 

PHiED. By no means: for they were faid to be at JEgina. 

Echec. Was any other perfon prefent i 

Ph.®d. I think thole I have mentioned were nearly all. 

Echec. Will you now then relate what were his difcourfes? 

1 This Antifthenes, as principally imitating Socrates in his endurance and contempt of plea¬ 
fure, was the author of the Cynic feS, and the preceptor of Diogenes. 

2 Sec the Euthydemus, in which the difpofition of Ctefippus is deferibed. 

a This Cebes is the author of the allegorical table now extant. 

4 A philofopher of Cyrene, and founder of the Cyrenaic fe£t. What is here faid concerning 
the abfence of Ariftippus and Cleombrotus is well explained by Demetrius in bis book vtpi 
Eflanvriaj. “ Plato, he obferves, fays this in order to reprove Ariftippus and Cleombrotus, who 
were feafting in T3gina at the time that Socrates was in prifon, and did not fail to fee their friend 
and mailer, though they were then at the entrance of the Athenian harbour. Plato however does 
not clearly relate thefe particulars, becaufe his narration would have been an open defamation." 

PH.ZED. 
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Yhjet>. I will endeavour to relate the whole to you from the beginning. 
For we were always accuftomed to vifit Socrates, myfelf and others meeting 
in the morning at the place where he was tried, for it was very near to the 
prifon. Here we waited every day till the prifon was opened, difeouriing 
among ourfelves, for it was not opened very early in the morning; but, as 
foon as we could be admitted, we went to Socrates, and generally fpent the 
whole day with him. And then, indeed, we met together fooner than ufual; 
for the day before, when we left the prifon, we heard that the fhip from 
Delos was returned. We determined, therefore, among ourfelves, to come 
very early in the morning to the ufual place; and we met together accord¬ 
ingly : but when we arrived, the goaler, who ufed to attend upon us, told 
us to wait, and not enter till he called us. For, fays he, the eleven magi- 
ftrates are now freeing Socrates from his bonds, and announcing to him 
that he rauft die to-day. But not long after this he returned, and ordered 
us to enter. When we entered, we found Socrates juft freed from his 
fetters, but Xantippe (you know her) holding one of his children, and fitting 
bv him. As foon, therefore, as Xantippe faw us, the began to lament In a 
moft violent manner, and faid fuch things as arc ufual with women in 
afflidlinn ; and among the reft, Socrates (fays lhe), this is the laft time 
vour friends will fpeak to you, or you to them. But Socrates looking upon 
Crito, Crito (fays he), let fome one take her home. Upon which fome of 
Crito’s domeftics led her away, beating herfelf, and weeping bitterly. But 
Socrates, fitting upright on the bed, drew up his leg, and, ftroking it with 
his hand, faid at the fame time, What a wonderful thing is this, my friends, 
which men call the pieafant and agreeable ! and how admirably is it affeSed 
by nature towards that which appears to be its contrary, the painfull for 
they are unwilling to be prefect with us both together ; and yet, if any per- 
fon purfues and receives the one, he is almoft always under a neceffity of 
receiving the other, as if both of them depended from one fummit. And it 
leems to me (fays he), that if iEfop had perceived this he would have 
compofed a fable from it, and would have informed us, that Divinity, being 
willing to reconcile contending natures, but not being able to accomplifh 
this defign, conjoined their l'ummits in a nature one and the fame; and that 
hence it comes to pafs, that whoever partakes of the one is foon after con- 
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nefted with the other. And this, as it appears, is the cafe with myfelf at 
prefent; for the pain which was before in my leg, through the bond, is 
now fucceedcd by a pleafant fenfation. 

But here Cebes replying, faid. By Jupiter, Socrates, you have very oppor¬ 
tunely caufed me to recoiled : for certain perfons have aiked me concerning 
thole poems which you compofed, viz. the Fables offEfop which you verfified, 
and your exordium to Apollo, and other pieces of compofition ; and, among 
the reft, Evcnus lately inquired with what defign you did this after coming 
here, when before you have never attempted any thing of the kind. If, 
therefore, you have any delire that I may have an anfwer ready for Evenus, 
when he again interrogates me on this occafion (and I am certain that he 
will do fo), tell me what I mud fay to him. You may truly inform him 
(fays he), Cebes, that I did not compofe thefe verfes with any defign of 
rivalling him, or his poems (for I knew that this would be no eafy matter); 
but that I might try to explore the meaning of certain dreams, and that I 
might make a proper expiation, if this fhould happen to be the mufic which 
they have often ordered me to cxercife. For in the part part of my life the 
fame dream has often occurred to me, exhibiting at different times a different 
appearance, yet always advifing me the fame thing; for it faid, Socrates, 
make and exercife mufic. And indeed, in the former part of my life, I 
confidered that this dream perfuaded and exhorted me refpedting what I 
Ihould do, in the fame manner as thofe in the races are exhorted ; for, by 
perfuading me to exercife mufic, it fignified that I fhould labour in philo- 
fophy, which is the greateft mufic. But now fince my fentence has taken 
place, and the feftival of the God has retarded my death, it appeared to me 
to be ncceffary, that, if the mufic which the dream has fo often exhorted me 
to undertake fhould happen to be of the popular fort, I fhould by no means 
refill its perfuafions, but comply with the exhortation : for I confidered that 
it would be more fafe for me not to depart from hence before I had made 
an expiation by compofing verfes, and obeying the dream. Thus, in the 
firft place, I compofed fome verfes in honour of the God to whom the 
prefent feftival belongs; but after the God, confidering it neceflary that he 
who defigns to be a pcet fhould make fables and not difcourles, and knowing 
that I myfelf was not a mythologift, on thefe accounts I verfified the fables of 

.iEfop } 
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AEfop, which were at hand, and were known to me ; and began with thofe 
firft, that firft prefented themfelves to my view. 

Give this anfwer, Cebes, to Evenns: at the feme time bid him farewell 
for me; and tell him, if he is wife he will follow me. But I fhall depart, 
as it feems, to-day; for fuch are the orders of the Athenians.—Upon this 
Simmias replied. What is this, Socrates, which you command me to tell 
Evenus ? for I often meet with him ; 'and from what I know of him, I am 
certain that he will never willingly comply with your requell:.—What then 
(fays Socrates), is not Evenus a philofopher?—To me he appears to be fo 
(fays Simmias).—Both Evenus, therefore, will be willing to follow me, and 
every one who is worthy to partake of philofophy ; not perhaps indeed by 
violently 1 depriving himfelf of life, for this they lay is unlawful. And at 

the 

1 Socrates fays, that perhaps the philofopher will not deftroy himfelf, for this is not lawful. 
This the text (hows through two arguments, the one mythical and Orphic, but the other 
diale&ic and philofophic. But before we confider the text, fays Olympiodorus, let us (how by 
appropriate arguments that fuicide is not lawful. Divinity poflefles twofold powers, anagogic 
and providential; and the powers which are providential of things fecondary are not impeded by 
the anagogic, and which are converted to them, but he energizes at once according to both. In 
like manner, nothing hinders but that a philofopher, fince he is an imitator of Divinity, (for 
philofophy is an aflimilation to Deity,) may at once energize cathartically, and with a providential 
care of fecondary natures: for there is nothing great in living cathartically when feparated from 
the body after death ; but, \Vhile detained in the body, it is generous to be intent on purification. 
The fecond argument is this: As a divine nature is always prefent to all things, and fome things par¬ 
ticipate of it more or lefs, through their proper aptitude or inaptitude; fo alfo it is neceffary that 
the foul fliould be prefent to the body, and fliould not feparate itfelf from it. But the body participates 
or does not participate of it, through its proper aptitude or inaptitude. Thus, in the Theaetetus, the 
Coryphaean philofopher is reprefented as not knowing where the Forum is fituated, but as being 
even ignorant that he is ignorant of fenfible particulars; and this while he is in the body. The 
third argument is as follows : It is neceflary that a voluntary bond fliould be voluntarily diflolved ; 
but that an involuntary bond fliould be diflolved with an involuntary folution, and not in apromif- 
cuous manner. Hence a phyficai life, being involuntary, muft be difielved with an involuntary 
folution, i. e. by a phyficai death ; but the impaffioned life in us, which fubfifts according to pre¬ 
election or free will, muft be diflolved with a voluntary folution, i. e. with purification, or the 
exercife of the cathartic virtues. 

With refpeCl to the text, it ftiows through two arguments, as we have obferved, that fuicide is 
not lawful; and of thefe the mythical argument, according to Olympiodorus, is as follows;— 
According to Orpheus, there are four governments: the firft that of Heaven, which Saturn received, 

cutting 
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the fame time, as he thus {poke, he withdrew his leg from the bed, and placed 
it on the ground ; and afterwards continued to difcourfe with us, in a lifting 

pofture, 

cutting off the genital* of his father. After Saturn, Jupiter reigned, who hurled his father into 
Tartarus. And after Jupiter Bacchus reigned, who they fay was lacerated by the Titans, 
through the (Iratagems of Juno. It is alfo faid that the Titans tailed his flefli, and that Jupiter 
being enraged burled his thunder at them ; and that from the afhes of their burnt bodies men 
were generated r . Suicide, therefore, is not proper, not, as the text feems to fay, bccaufe we are 
in a certain bond the body, (for this is evident, and he would not have called this arcane,) but 
filicide is not lawful, becaufe our body is Dionyfiacal: for weareapart of Bacchus, if we 
are compofcd from the allies of the Titans who tailed his flelh.. Socrates, therefore, fearful of 
difclofing this arcane narration, becaufe it pertained to the mylleries, adds nothing more than 
that we are in the body, as in a prifon fecured by a guard ; but the interpreters, when the 
mylleries were declining, and almofl extin&, owing to the ellablilhment of a new religion, 
openly difclofed the fable. 

But the allegory of this fable, fays Olvmpiodorus, is of that kind as when Empedocles afferts 
that the intelligible and fenfible worlds were generated according to parts; not that they were 
produced at different times, for they always arc, but becaufe our foul at one time lives accord¬ 
ing to the intelligible, and then the intelligible world is faid to be generated, and at another 
time according to the fenfible world, and then the fenfible world is faid to be generated. Sq 
likewife with Orpheus, thofe four governments do not fubfift at one time, and at another not, 
for they always are; but they obfcurcly fignify the gradations of the virtues according to which 
our foul contains the fymbols of all the virtues, the theoretic and cathartic, the politic and ethic, 
For it either energizes according to the theoretic virtues, the paradigm of which is the govern¬ 
ment of Heaven, and on this account Heaven receives its denomination r.xpa tou ra avu op<p,from 
beholding the things above ; or it lives cathartically, the paradigm of which is the kingdom of 
Saturn, and on this account Saturn is denominated as a pure intelle£l y through beholding himj'etj\ 
itou o xopouovs ri( uv&aro iaurov opav; and hence he is faid to devour his own offspring, as convert-*, 
ing himfelf to himfelf: or it energizes according to the political virtues, the fvmbol of which is 
the government of Jupiter; and hence Jupiter is the demiurgus, as energizing about fecondary 
natures: or it lives according to the ethical and phyfical virtues, the fvmbol of which is the kingdom 
of Bacchus ; and hence it is lacerated, becaufe the virtues do not alternately follow each other. 

But Bacchus being lacerated by the Titans fignifies his proccllion to the lafl of things; for of 
thefe the Titans arc the artificers, and Bacchus is the monad of the Titans. This was effected by 
the flratagems of Juno, becaufe this goddefs is the infpe&ive guardian of motion and progretlion ; 
and hence, in the Iliad, (lie continually excites Jupiter to a providential attention to fecondary 

* Ylapx r:p Optpei rtT7<xpt$ @cttri\uoti Trxpa^ovrxt. orpuTit asv r too Ovgctvou, >iv o Kpov<g Jisjj&ito 
EX.rey.uv 7u moo tx too trartpof. yera tov Kpovov o Zee/? evariteucn xxrcuxpTxpuTx; rev nantpa. rnenx 
tci Aia hvitZxTo o Aiovvrcfy ov Qohti hcct* sin€ov\nv t »£ 'Hpas rout ortpi aurov Tirxvx; trorupaTTitv, xai tuv 
cxpKuv aurou cnroyeutffQoir hx i tovtovi, opyttrOetf o Zeuf exepavvexre, xxi ex rr,; zvv xryuv rwv avafo&e:- 

vuv e^aoTuv u\r,$ ye:■oy.tvrj yenorOxt revg avQpUTOvg* 
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pofture, the remaining part of the time. Cebes l f therefore, inquired of 
him, How is this to be underftood, Socrates, that it is not lawful to commit 

fuicidc, 

1 Socrates anc Cebes are here fpeaking about two different kinds of death; the latter about a 
phyfical, and the former about a pre-eleCtive or free-will death. 


natures. Bacchus alfo, fays Olympiodorus, prefides over generation, becaufe he prefides over 
life and death. Over life, becaufe over generation; but over death, becaufe wine produces an 
enthufiaftic energy, and at the time of death we become more enthufiaftic, as Proclus teftifies 
together with Homer; for he became prophetic when he was dying. Tragedy and comedy alfo 
are referred to Bacchus; comedy from its being the fport of life, and tragedy through the cala¬ 
mities and the death in it. Comic, therefore, do not properly accufe tragic writers as not being 
Dionyfiacal, when they affert that thefe things do not pertain to Bacchus. But Jupiter hurled his 
thunder at the Titans, the thunder nianifefting converfion: for fire moves upwards. Jupiter, 
therefore, converts them to himfelf. And this is the mythical argument. 

But the dialectic and philofophic argument is as follows The Gods take care of us, and we are 
their poffeflions : it is not proper, therefore, to free ourfelves from life, but we ought to convert 
ourfelvcs to them. For if one of thefe two things took place, either that we are the pofleflions 
of the Gods, but they take no care of us; or, on the contrary, that we arc not the poffeflions of the 
Gods, it might be rational to liberate ourfelves from the body: but now, as neither of thefe 
takes place, it is not proper to diflblve our bonds. 

On the contrary, however, it may be faid that filicide according to Plato is ncceflary. And, 
in the firft place, he here fays that a philofopher will not perhaps commit fuicide, unlefs Divinity 
fends fomc great neceflity, fuch as the prefent: for the word perhaps affords a fufpicion that 
fuicide may fometimes be neceflarj. In the fecond place, Plato admits that fuicide may be proper 
to the worthy man, to him of a middle character, and to the multitude and depraved : to the 
worthy man, as in this place; to the middle chara&er, as in the Republic, where he fays 
that fuicide is neceffary to him who is affliCled with a long and incurable difeafe, as fuch a 
one is ufclefs to the city, becaufe Plato’s intention, was that his citizens fhould be ufeful'to 
the city, and not to thcmfelves ; and to the vulgar character, as in the Laws, when he fays 
that fuicidc is neceffary to him who is pofleffed with certain incurable paffions, fuch as being m 
love with his mother, facrilege, or any tiling elfe of this kind. 

/gain it may be faid, from the authority of Plotinus, that fuicide is fometimes neceffary, and 
alfo from the authority of the Stoics, who faid that there were five ways in which fuicide was 
rational. For they afiimilated, fays Olympiod’orus, life to a banquet, and afferted that it is 
neceffary to diffolve life through fuch-like caufes as occafitm the diffolution of a banquet. A 
banquet, therefore, is diffolved either through a great ncccffity unexpe&edly intervening, as 
through the prefence of a friend fuddenly coming; or it is diffolved through intoxication taking 
place ; and through what is placed on the table being morbid. Further ftill, it is diffolved after 
another manner through a want of things neceffary to the entertainment; and alfo through 
obfeene and bafe language. In like manner life may be diffolved in five ways. And, in. the firft 

place. 
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fuicide, and yet that a philofopher fhould be willing to follow one who is 
about to die ?—What (fays he), Cebes, have not you and Simmias heard 
your familiar Philolaus 1 difcourfe concerning things of this kind?—We 

have 

place, as at a banquet, it may be diflolved through Tome great necefTity, as when a man facrlfice* 
himfelf foT the good of his country. In the fecond place, as a banquet is diflolved through 
intoxication, fo likewife it is neceflary to diflolve life through a delirium following the body : for a 
delirium is a phyfical intoxication. In the third place, as a banquet is diflolved through what is 
placed on the table being morbid, thus too it is neceflary that life (hould be diflolved when the body 
labours under incurable dift-afes, and is no longer capable of being miniflrantto the foul. In the 
fourth place, as a banquet it diflolved through a want of things neceflary to the entertainment, fo 
fuicide is proper w'hen the neccflaries of life are wanting. For they are not to be received from 
depraved characters; flnce gifts from the defiled are fmall, and it is not proper for a man to 
pollute himfelf with thefe. And, in the fifth place, as a banquet is diflolved through obfeene lan¬ 
guage, fo likewife it is neceflary to diflolve life when compelled by a tyrant to fpeak things arcane, 
or belonging to the myfleries, which a certain female Pythagorean is faid to have done. For, ^eing 
compelled to tell why ftie did not eat beans, fhe faid, I may eat them if I tell. And afterwards 
being compelled to eat them, flie faid, I may tell if I eat them ; and at length bit off her tongue, 
as the organ of fpeech and tafte. 

What then (hall we fay ? for the difcourfe is brought to a contradiction. And how can it be 
admitted that fuicide is unlawful ? Or, may we not fay that a liberation from life is not neceflary 
fo far as pertains to the body; but that it is rational when it contributes a greater good to the 
foul ? Thus, for inftance, fuicide is lawful when the foul is injured by the body. As, therefore, 
it is unholy not to give afliftance to a friend when he is fcourged, but, if he is fcourged by 
his father, at is not becoming to aflift him; fo here fuicide is unlawful when committed 
for the fake of the body, but rational when committed for the fake of the foul; fince this is 
fometimes advantageous to it. 

I only add, that according to Macrobius it is faid, in the arcane difeourfes concerning the 
return of the foul, “ that the wicked in this life refemble thofe who fall upon fmooth ground, and 
who cannot rife again without difficulty ; but that fouls departing from the prefent life with the 
defilements of guilt are to be compared to thofe who fall from a lofty and precipitous place, from 
whence they are never able to rife again.” “Nam in arcanis de anitr. as reditu difputationibus 
fertur, in hac vita delinquentes fimiles efie fuper cequale folum cadentibus, quibus denuo fine 
diflicultate prtefto fit furgere : animas vero ex hac vita cum deli&orumfordibus recedcntes, aequan- 
das his, qui in abruptum cx alto praecipitique delapfi funt, unde facultas nunquam fit refurgendi. 
Somn. Scip. cap. xiii. Suicide, therefore, is in general unlawful, becaufe it is not proper to 
depart from life in an unpurified fiate. 

1 Philolaus, fays Olympiodorus, was a Pythagorean, and it was ufual with the Pythagoreans 
to fpeak through tenigmas. Hence filence was one of the peculiarities of this fc6t; through 
filence indicating the arcane nature of Divinity, which it is neceflary a philofopher fhould imitate. 
But Philolaus faid in senigmas that fuicide is not proper: for he fays, we ought not to turn 
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have not, Socrates, heard any thing clearly on this fubjech—But I (fays 
Socrates) fpeak in conference of having heard; and what I have heard I 
will not envioufly conceal from you. And perhaps it is becoming in the 
mod eminent degree, that he who is about to depart thither fhould confider 
and mythologize about this departure: I mean, what kind of a thing we 
fhould think it to be. For what elfe can fuch a one be more properly 
employed about, till the fetting ' of the fun ? 

On what account then, Socrates, fays Cebes, do they fay that it is unlaw¬ 
ful for a man to kill himfelf ? for I myfelf have fome time fince heard from 
Philolaus, when he refided with us, and from fome others, that it was not 
proper to commit fuch an adlion ; but I never heard any thing clear upon 
the fubjetl from any one.—Prepare yourfelf, then (fays Socrates), for per¬ 
haps you may be fatisfied in this particular: and perhaps it may appear to 
you wonderful, if this alone of teverything elfe is fomething fimple, and by 
no means happens to a man like other events, but dill remains the fame, 
even with refpedt to thofe to whom it is better to die than to live; though, 

back when going to a temple, nor cut wood in the way. By the latter of tliefe he manifefts 
that we fhould not divide and cut life for life is a way: and by tile former he indicates tho 
meditation of death. For the life of a future ftate is facred ; fince our father and country 
are there. He fays, therefore, that he who lives cathartically fhould not turn back, i. e. fhould 
not cut off the cathartic life. But Cebes met with Philolaus in Bccotia; for he affociated with 
him in Thebes. Olympiodorus alfo, after obferving that it was the cuftom of the Pythagoreans 
to live as in a common life, making all their poffeffions common, adds as follows:—“If, there¬ 
fore, any one among them was found to be unadapted to philofophy, they led him out together 
with his property, made a cenotaph or empty tomb, and lamented as if it were for one who was 
going a journey. But a certain perfon named Cylo coming among them, and experiencing this 
treatment, fet fire to the fchool, #rrd all the difciples were burnt except two, Philolaus and 
Hipparchus. Philolaus, therefore, came to Thebes in order to perform funeral facrifices to his 
deceafed preceptor. He alfo performed them to Lyfias, who was there buried, and in whofe 
name Plato has written a dialogue, which is inferited, Lyfias, or Concerning Friendfhip.” E i rig 
9W avvjrtrr^tiog tupiH npog Qihoaofiav, tfayov aurov ptera mg oycnaj, xa.i xsvora^iov ettoiowv, xai uamp vrtpi 
airotXQfitvov a7ro$uporro. K.v\uv 3t ti$ itcixQuv xai Trvxovbog rovro v$i i4»c nrvp ra tiiftxax&kuu, xai rravrtg 
naufacav TrXny ivo 4>ixoxaov xai ‘ lir/rapxov. nxflfr ovv o <I>*XoAaof tig &t€ag apvXcv x 6a f rip oikttp J'tJWxaXai 
TfGvfOTi, xai ixu rtOa/xfxsvu TrowaacOat to Aval J», ov xai xotra o/xovvixiav yiypartrou to n*arayi haXoyog, 
Avaig v nspi pUag. 

* It was a law, fays Olympiodorus, with the Athenians, to put no one to death in the day, 
juft as it was an injunftion with the Pythagoreans, not to fleep in mid-day, when the fun 
exhibits his moil ftrenuous energy. 
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perhaps, it may feem wonderful to you, that it fhould be bettfcr For thofe 
men to die, in whom it would be unholy to benefit themfelves by fuicide, 
and who ought to expetft fotne other, as a benefactor on this occafion.—Then 
Cebes, gently laughing, Jupiter knows that (fays he, (peaking in his own 
tongue).—For this indeed (fays Socrates) appears to be irrational; and yet, 
perhaps, it is not fo, but has a certain reafon on its fide. For the difcourfe 
which is delivered about thefe particulars, in the arcana of the myfterks, that 
■we are placed as in a certain prrfion fecured by a guard, and that it is not proper 
for any one to free himfelf_from this confinement, and make his efcape, appears 
to me to be an aflertion of great moment, and not ealy to be underftood. 
But this appears to me, O Cebes, to be well faid, that the Gods take care of 
us, and that we who are men are one of the poffeffions belonging to the 
Gods. Or does not this appear to you to be the cafe ?—It does to me (fays 
Cebes).—Would not you, therefore, if any one of your fervants r fhould 
deftroy himfelf, when at the fame time you did not fignify that you was 
willing he fhould die, would you not be angry with him ? and if you had 
any punifhment, would you not chaftife him ?—Entirely fo (fays he).— Per¬ 
haps, therefore, it is not irrational to aflert, that a man ought not to kill 
himfelf before Divinity lays him under a certain neceflity 1 of doing fo, fuch 
as lam fubjetf to at prefent. 

This, indeed (fays Cebes), appears to be reafonable. But that which you 
faid juft now, Socrates, that philofophfers would very readily be willing to 
die, appears to be abfurd, if what we have aflerted is agreeable to reafon, 

* How from human affairs, fays Olympiodorus, do we conjefture that things pertaining to the 
Gods fubfift in a fimilar manner? For they are not like us, paflive. May we not fay that he 
affimilates them analogoufly, but politically and (Economically ? For it is evident that the para¬ 
digms of every mundane providential care are previoufly comprehended in the Gods. But recon¬ 
ciliation and vengeance muft be conceived fo take place in a very different manner in the Gods. 
For the former is the rifing of their proper light when the darknefs of guilt is difperfed ; and the 
latter is a fecondary punifiiing providence, about the apoftatizing foul. 

* Neceflity is four-fold : for one kind is internal, and the other external; and each of thefe is 
twofold, viz. good and evil. But the paradigms of that which is inwardly good are the will of 
Divinity, and that of the juft man ; and of that which is inwardly evil, the prc-eleclion of the 
depraved man. But of that neceflity which is externally good, the paradigm is the will of Fate' 
imparting precedaneous goods ; and of that which is externally evil, the bellowing of things vio¬ 
lent, contrary to nature, and corruptive, 
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that Divinity 1 takes care of us, and that we are one of his poffcflions; for 
it is irrational to fuppofe that the mod prudent men (hould not be grieved, 
when departing from that fervitude in which they are taken care of by the 
Gods, who are the bell of govenors. For fuch a one will by no means 
think that he (hall be better taken care of when he becomes free : but fome 
one who is deprived of intellect may perhaps think that he (hould fly from 
his mafter, and will not confider that he ought not to fly'from a good mailer, 
but that he (hould by all means abide in his fervice. Hence he will depart 
from him in a mod irrational manner : but he who is endowed with intellect 
will defire to live perpetually with one who is better than himfelf. And 
thus, Socrates, it is reafonable that the contrary of what you juft now faid 
{hould take place : for it is proper that the prudent, when about to die, 
(hould be forrowful, but that the foolilh (hould rejoice.—Socrates, therefore, 
upon hearing this, leemed to me to be plealed with the reafoning of Cebes; 
and loking upon us, Cebes (fays he) never fuffers any thing to pads without 
inveffigation, and is by no means willing to admit immediately the truth of 
an aflertion.—But indeed (fays Simmias), Cebes, O Socrates, appears to me 
to fay fomething now to the purpofe. For with what defign can men, truly 
wife, fly from mailers who are better than themfelves, and, without any 

1 Every thing naturally provides for things fubordinate; but the Gods exert a providential 
energy prior tp all things, and according to hyparxis. For each is a goodnefs , becaufe the higheft 
God is the good, and providence is the energy of goodnefs, and imparts efiential good. Divinity 
too may be faid to take care of man, becaufe from being worfe he makes him better; but man 
cultivates Divinity becaufe he is made better by him. Obferve too, that as, in the univerfc,’ 
intelledl fubfifting after the Gods is firft converted to them, fo likewife in us intelleEl is extended 
to Divinity, but ignorance turns from a divine nature. By intellect, however, here, we mull under¬ 
hand, not that alone which rs gnoftic, but alfo that which is oredtic or appetitive, both in the 
univerfe and in us: for intellect poffeffes both defire and knowledge, becaufe it is the firft 
animal. This being admitted, we (hall no longer be difturbed by the doubt, whether oredtic is 
better than gnoftic perfedtion ; or, in other words, whether virtue is better than fcicnce : for the 
one is not perfedt without the other. 

Should it be inquired how the Gods are our mafters, fince a majler, fo far as a mafter, does not 
confider the good of his fcrvanr, but his own good ; for in this he differs from a governor \ and 
(hould it alfo be faid, What good can the Gods derive from man ? we reply with Olympiodorus, 
that the Gods make all things precedaneoufly on account of themfelves; and that they are 
excellent in proportion as they are exempt from other things. But they govern according to a 
certain coordination with us; and by how much the more we fubjedfc ourfelves to, by fo much 
the more do we participate of them, as wholly giving ourfelves up to them, and neglecting that 
which is properly our own. reludtance, 
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reluflance, free themfelves from their fervitude ? And Cebes appears to me 
to direct his difcourfe to you, becaufe you fo eafily endure to leave us, and 
thofe beneficent rulers the Gods, as you yourfelf confefs.—You fpeak juftly 
(fays Socrates); for I think you mean that I ought to make my defence, as 
if I was upon my trial.—By all means, fays Simmias. 

Be it fo then (fays Socrates) : and I Ihall endeavour that this my apology 
may appear more l eafonable to you than it did to my judges. For, with 
refpedt to myfelf (fays he), O Simmias and Cebes, unlefs I thought that 
I Ihould depart, in the firft place, to other ' Gods who are wife and 
good, and, in the next place, to men who have migrated from the pre¬ 
sent life, and are better than any among us, it would be unjuft not to be 
troubled at death : but now believe for certain, that I hope to dwell with 
good men ; though this, indeed, I will not confidently afiert: but that I 
(hall go to Gods who are perfe&ly good rulers, you may confider as an 
aflertion which, if any thing of the kind is fo, will be ftrenuouflv affirmed by 
me. So that, on this account, 1 fhall not be afflicted at dying, but (hall 
entertain a good hope that fomething remains for the dead ; and, as it was 
formerly faid, that it will be much better hereafter for the good than the 
evil.—What then, Socrates (fays Simmias), would you have departed with 
fuch a conception in your intellect, without communicating it to us ? Or 
will you not render us alfo partakers of it ? For it appears to me, that this 
will be a common good ; and at the fame time it will be an apology for you, 
if you can perfuade us to believe what you iay.—I will endeavour to do fo 
(fays he). But let us firft confider what that is which it appears to me 
Crito fome time fince was defirous of faying. What elfe (fays Crito) fihould 
it be, Socrates, except what he who is to give you. the poifon has long ago 
told me, that you ought to fpeak as little as poffible ? For he fays that thofe 
who difpute become too much heated, and that nothing of this kind ought 
to be introduced with the poifon, fince thofe who do not obferve this caution 
are fometimes obliged to drink the poifon twice or thrice.—Let him (fays 
Socrates) only take care of his proper employment, as one who muft adminifter 
the poifon twice ; and even, if occafion requires, thrice. I was almoft certain 

* By other Gods , Socrates means fuch as are fupermundane, or of an order fuperior to the 
ruling divinities of the world. In fliort, thofe Gods are here fignified that are uucomiefted with 
hody. 
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(fays Crito) that this, pt'onld be yo.ur apfwer ; but he enjoined me to do this, 
as I faid, home time.linee. Perrpit him to do fo (fays Socrates) ; but I am 
dcfirogs of rendering to yoq, as my judges, the reafpu, as it appears to me, 
why a man who has truly parted life in the excrcife of philolophy (hpuld 
with great propriety be confident when about to (He, and rtiopld poflefs gootj 
hopes of obtaining the greatpft advantages after death ; and in what manner 
this takes place I will endeavour, Simmias and. Cebes, to explain ; 

Thofe who are converfant with philolophy in a proper manner, feem tp 
have concealed from others that the whole of their ftudy is nothing elfe 
than bow to die and be dead *. If this then is true, it would certainly be 
abfurd, that thofe who have made this alone their fludy through the whole 
of life, fhould when it arrives be afflicted at a circumflance upon which 
they have before bellowed all their attention and labour. But here Simmias 
laughing. By Jupiter (fays he), Socrates, you caufe me to laugh, though I 
am very far from defiring to do fo at prefent: for I think that the multitude, 
if they heard this, would confider it as well faid refpedling philofophers ; and 
that men of the prefent day would perfedlly agree with you, that philofo¬ 
phers fhould in reality dcfire death, and that they are by no means ignorant 
fhtit men of this defcription deferve to fufFer' death. And indeed, Simmias, 
'they would fpeak the truth, except in afferting that they are not ignorant 
of'it: for both the manner in which true philofophers defire to die, and 
flow they are worthy of death, is concealed from them. But let us bid fare¬ 
well. <o fuch as theft (fays ne), and Jifcourfe among ourfelves: and to begin, 
Do you think that death is any thing f Simmias replied. Entirely fo. Is it' 
dnv thing elfe than a liberation of foul from body ? and is not this,to die ’, 
for the body to be liberated' ffQm the foul, and to fubfift apart by itfelf ? 
and likewife for the foul to be liberated from the body, and to be eflentially 

* It is well ©bferved by Olympiodorus, that to die (amSowicuu) differs from to te dead (ailyaim). 
For the cathartic philofopher dies inf confcquence of meditating death; but the theoretic philo- 
fopher is dead , in confequence of being feparated from the palftons. 

' » Plato beautifully defines death to be a feparation of the body from the foul, and of the foul 

from the body. For, with refpeft to fouls that are enamoured with body, the body is indeed 
feparated from the foul, but not the foul from the body, becaufc it is yet conjoined with it 
through habitude or alliance, from which thofe fhadowy phantafms arc produced that wander 
about fepulchres. 
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feparate r Is death any thing elfe but this ?—It is no other (fays Simmias).— 
Confider then, excellent man, whether the fame things appear to you as to 
me ; for from hence I think we (hall underftand better the fubjedts of our 
inveftigation. Does it appear |o you that the philofopher is a man who is 
anxioufiy concerned about things which are called pleafures, fuch as meats 
and drinks?—In the fmalleft degree, Socrates (fays Simmias,'.—But what, is 
he feduloufly employed in venereal concerns?—By no means.—Or does fuch 
a man appear to you to efleem other particulars which regard the obfervance 
of the body, fuch as the acquifition of excellent garments and fandals, and 
other ornaments of the body ? whether does he appear to you to efteem or 
defpife fuch particulars, employing them only l'o far as an abundant necellity 
requires ?—A true philofopher (fays Simmias) appears to me to be one who 
will defpife every thing of this kind.—Does it, therefore, appear to you 
(lays Socrates), that the whole employment of fuch a one will not confift 
in things which regard the body, but in feparating himfelf from the body as 
much as poffible, and in converting himfelf to his foul?—It does appear lb 
to me.—Is it not, therefore, firft of all evident, in things of this kind, that a 
philofopher, in a manner far furpalfing other men, feparates his foul in the 
higbeft degree from communion with the body ?—It appears fo.—And to 
the many, O Simmias, it appears that he who accounts .nothing of this kind_ 
pleafant, and who does not partake of them, is not worthy to live; but that- 
he nearly approaches to djsath who is not concerned about the pleafures 
which fubfift through the body.—You entirely fpeak the truth. 

But what with refpedt to the acquifition ’ of wifdom? Is the body an 

impediment 


1 Socrates having fhown from life that the philofopher is willing to die, now proves this from 
knowledge as follows :—The philofopher defpifes the fenfes : he who does this defpifes alfo the body, 
in which the fenfes refide ; he who defpifes the body is averfc to it: he who is averfe toit 
feparates himfelf from the body : and he who feparates himfelf from the body is willing to -die 9 
for death is nothing elfe than a feparation of the foul from the body. 

But it is here neceffary to obferve, that there are three energies of the foul: for it either converts 
itfelf to things fubordinate, and acquires a knowledge of fenfibles 9 or it converts itfelf to itfelf, 
and fees all things in itfelf, becaufe it is an omniform image containing the reafons of all things 9 
or it extends itfelf to the intelligible, and beholds ideas. As there are, therefore, three energies 
of the foul, we muff not fuppofe that the politic, cathartic and theoretic characters differ from 
each other . ; this, that the political chara&cr knows fenfibles; the cathartic, the reafons in the 
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impediment or not, if any one aflfociates it in the inveftigatlon of wifdom ? 
What I mean is this : Have fight and hearing in men any truth * ? or is the 
cafe fuch as the poets perpetually ling, that 

“ We nothing accurate or fee'or hear ?” 

Though if thefe corporeal fenfes are neither accurate nor clear, by no means 
can the reft be fo: for all the others are in a certain refpeft more depraved- 
than thefe. Or does it not appear fo to you ?—Entirely fo, fays he.—When 
then does the foul touch upon the truth ? for, when it endeavours to con- 
fider any thing in conjunftion with the body, it is evidently then deceived 
by the body.—You fpeak the truth.—Muft not, therefore, fometbing of 
reality become manifeft to the foul, in the energy of reafoning, if this is 
ever the cafe ?—It muft.—’But the foul then reafons in the moft beautiful 
manner, when it is difturbed by nothing belonging to the body, neither bv 
hearing, nor fight,' nor pain, nor any pleafure, but fu'ofifts in the moft 
eminent degree, itfelf by itfelf, bidding farewell to the body, and, as much as 
poflible neither communicating nor being in contad with it, extends itfelf 
towards real being.—Thefe things are fo.—Does not the foul of a philofo- 
pher, therefore, in thefe employments, defpife the body in the moft eminent 

foul; and the theoretic, ideas—fince no one is in reality a philofopher who has not a knowledge 
qf all things: but they differ in this, that the political philofopher is converfant with pleafurec and 
pains; for he attends to the body as an inftrument, and his end is not a piivation, but a moderation 
of the paffions. But the cathartic and theoretic philofophers attend to the body as a neighbouring, 
trifle, that it may not become an impediment to their energies; and the end with them is a libe¬ 
ration from the paflions. 

■ Plato fays that there is no truth in the fenfes, becaufe they do not properly know: for 
pafiton is mingled with their knowledge, in eonfequence of being obtained through media. For 
intelleft is faid to know accurately, becaufe that which underftands is the fame with the intelli¬ 
gible, or the objett of lntelle£Hon. Belides, fenfe cannot fuftain the accuracy of fenfibles. Thus, 
for inflance, the eye cannot bear to look at that which is white in the extreme. For fenflble 
obje&s, when they are tranfeendent, deftroy the fenfes. Senfe, however, may be faid to be always 
true and accurate when it is compared with afiimilative knowledge, fuch as that of images in 
mirrors. When, therefore, fenfe is faid, as it is by Ariftotle, to be the principle of fcience, it 
mud not be confidered as the producing principle, but as agitating the foul to a recolletlion of 
univerfals, and as performing the office of a mefiengcr and herald, by exciting our foul to the 
evolution of the fciences. The poets who aflert that the fenfes know nothing accurately are 
Parmenides, Empedocles, and Epicharnsus. 
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degree, and, flying from it, feek to become eflentially fubfifting by itfelf?— 
It appears fo.—But what fhail we fay, Simmias, about fuch things as the 
following? Do we fay that the jujl itfelf 1 is fomething or nothing?—By 
Jupiter, we fay it is fomething.—And do we not alfo fay, that the beautiful 
and the good are each of them fomething ?—How is it pofllble we fhould 
not ?—But did you ever at any time behold any one of thefe with your eyes ?— 
By no means, fays he.—But did you ever touch upon thefe with any other 
corporeal fenfe ? (but I fpeak concerning all of them ; as for inftance, about 
magnitude, health, ftrength, and* in one word, about the effence of all the 
reft, and which each truly poflefles.) Is then the moft true nature of thefe 
perceived through the miniftry of the body ? or rather (hall we not fay, that 
whoever among us prepares himfelf to think dianoetically in the moft emi¬ 
nent and accurate manner about each particular objedi of his fpeculation, fuch 
a one will accede the neareft poflible to the knowledge of each ?—Entirely fo. 
—Will not he, therefore, accomplifh this in the moft pure manner, who in the 
higheft degree betakes himfelf to each through his dianoetic power, neither 
employing fight in conjundlion with the dianoetic energy, nor attra&ing any 
other fenfe, together with his reafoning; but who, exercifing a dianoetic 

' The energy of our foul, as we have before obferved, is triple: for it either converts itfelf to 
things fubordinate, obtaining a knowledge of and adorning them, or it converts itfelf to itfelf, and 
acquires a knowledge of itfelf, or it converts itfelf to natures more excellent than its own. Socrates, 
therefore, having fhown that the philofopher is willing to die, from a converfion to things fubordi¬ 
nate, becaufe he flies from the body, defpifing it; and having alfo Ihown this from a converfion to 
himfelf, becaufe he attends to the body no further than extreme neceffity obliges him; he now alfo 
{hows that he is willing to die, from a converfion to things more excellent. For he wifhes to know 
ideas; hut it is impofiible for the foul to know thefe while energizing with the body, or having this 
communicating with it in the inveftigation of them. For, if fenfe poflefles fomething impartible, as 
is evident from the collected nature of its perception : for it knows, for inftance, at once, that this 
particular thing is white, and not black; fince, if it knew this divifibly, it would be juft as if 
1 lhould perceive one part of a thing, and you another*;—much more therefore does the rational 
foul perceive impartibly. It differs however from fenfe in this, that fenfe knows, but does not 
know that it knows ; for it is not converted to itfelf, fince neither body, nor things which pofTefs 
their being in body, are converted to themfelves; but the rational ioul knows both fcnfibles and 
itfelf: for it knows that it knows. If this then be the caff, the foul will not receive, as its 
nflbciate in inveftigation, either the body or the fenfes, or the inftruments of fenfe, if it wifhes to 
know things accurately. 

* For thefe partible perceptions would never produce a perception of that which is white, as one thing. 
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energy by itfelf fincere, at the fame time endeavours to hunt ' after every 
thing which has true being fubfifting by itfelf feparate and pure; and who 
in the mod eminent degree is liberated from the eyes and ears, and in Ihort 
from the whole body, as difturt>ing the foul, and not fuffering it to acquire 
truth and wifdom by its«conjun<3ion { Will not fuch a man, Simmias, pro¬ 
cure for him'felf real being, if this can ever be afferted of any one ?—You 
fpeak the truth, Socrates (fays Simmias), in a tranfcendent’ manner. 

Is it not neceffary, therefore (fays Socrates), from hence, that an opinion 
of this kind fhould be prefent with genuine philofophers in fuch a manner, 
that they will fpeak among themfelves as follows: In the confideration of 
things, this opinion, like a certain path, leads us in conjun&ion with reafon 
from the vulgar track, that, as long as we are connefted with a body, and our 
foul is contaminated with fuch an evil, we can never fufficiently obtain the 
'object of our defire ; and this object we have alferted to be truth ? For the 
body 3 fubjedls us to innumerable occupations through necelfary aliment, 

' The term hunting, fays Olympiodorus, k adapted to intelligiblec, becaufe thefe are known by 
an unapparent power of the foul, in the fame manner as hunters ftudy to be invifiblc to the 
.objects of their purfuit. Oixejov to %p£vuv itti rui vo»twv, atpxvu tiuvapu t»s yivwcrxtTai 

Taura, xu0x7Ttp xxi oi Snpxrai aipavf? <nrou$oucriv uvxi to «5 Snpafxxtriv. 

* The word in the anginal is vrepfuus, which is literally fupernaturally. And, as Olympiodorus 
fays, it is very properly ufed here v becaufe the difeourfe is about intelligibles. 

‘ 3 The vital irrational part of our nature is an impediment to the rational foul. But this is 
twofold : for it is either beheld about the body alone, as feaTS, defires and loves, or about things 
^xternal, as wars, and the-accumulation of wealh. The gnoflic irrational part alfo becomes an 
impediment, as, for inftance, the phantafy, which is always a hindrance to our intellectual con¬ 
ceptions. For there are two paffions which it is difficult to wipe away* in knowledge the 
phantafy, and in life ambition; fince thefe are the things with which the foul becomes firft inverted, 
and which (he, in the taft place, lays af.de. For the firft vital vehicle of the foul is ambition, 
and the firft gnoftic is the phantafy. Hence, fays Olympiodorus, Ulyfles required theaffiftance 
of the mercurial moly, and right reafon, in order to fly from Calypfo, or the phantafy which like a 
cloud becomes an impediment to reafon, the fun of the foul. For the phantafy is a veil; and 
hence fome one calls it long veiled. On this account, Ulyrtcs firft came to Circe, that is, Senfe, as 
being the daughter of the Sun. The phantafy, therefore, is an impediment to our intelle&ual 
conceptions; and, hence (Olympiodorus adds), when we are agitated by the infpiring influence of 
Divinity, if the phantr.f. intervenes, the enthufiaftic energy ceafes : for enthuflafm and the phantafy 
are contrary to each other. Shoujd it be afleed, whether the foul is able to energize without the 
phantafy ? we reply, that its perceptions of univcrfals prove that it is able. It has perceptions, 
therefore, independent of the phantafy; at the fame time, however, the phantafy attends it iu its 
energies, juft as a ftorm purfues him who fails on the fca. 
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and fills us with love, defire, fear, all various images, and a multitude of 
trilling concerns; not to mention that, if we are invaded by certain difeafes, 
we are hindered by them in our hunting after real being; fo that, Its it is 
laid, we can never truly, and in reality, acquire wfdom tkrough the body. For 
nothing elfe but the body and its defires paufe wars, feditions, and contefts, 
of every kind : for all wars arife through the polleffion of wealth ; and we 
are compelled to acquire riches through the body, becoming fubfervient to 
its cultivation ; fo that on all thefe accounts vve have no leifure for the 
exercil'c of philofophy. But this is the extremity of all evils, that if at any 
time we are at leifiire from its attendance, and betake ourfelves to the fpe- 
culaticn of any thing, then invading us on all fides in'our inve,(ligations, it 
caufes agitations and tumults, and lo vehemently impds us, that we are not 
able through its prefence to perceive the truth ; but it'TI in reality demon- 
firated to us, that, if we are defigned to know any thing purely, we mull be 
liberated from the body, and behold things with the foul itfelf. And then, 
as it appears, we lhall obtain tiie objedl of our defire, and of which we profefs 
ourfelves lovers, viz. wifdom, when we are dead, as our dtfcourfe evinces ; 
but by no means 1 while we are alive : for, if we can know nothing purely in 
conjunction with the body, one of thefe two confequences mull enfue, either 
that we can never poffels knowledge, or that we mull obtaiu it after death ; 
for then the loci will fubfill apart by itfelf, feparate from the body, but never 
before this takes place; and while wc live in the body, as it appears, we lhall 
approach in the neared manner poffible to knowledge, if in the mod eminent 
degree we have no aifociation with the body, nor any communication with it 
(except what the greatefl necelfity ’ requires), nor are filled with its nature, 

but 

1 Socrates fays this in confcqucnce of looking to the knowledge which the foul can participate 
in the prefent life, and to that which it pofleifes when it obtains hereafter the fupreme per- 
fe&ion of its nature. For that it is poffible according to Plato to live while connected with this 
body not only catharlically but theoretically , and this through ihe whole of life, is evident from 
his Coryphaean phitofopher in the Theajtctus, who s represented as continually aftronomizing 
above the heavens (-rev oupavcv vTrfpacrTpovo/xouvrf ?), and inveitigaling the nature of every whole in 
the univerfe; and alfo from thofe guardians in his Republic who afeend through dialectic as 
far as to the good itfelf. To live here however theoretically in perfection is impofiible, on account 
of the occupations and moleftations of the body, which do not permit us to enjoy the theoretic 
energy without impediment and di(lra6led attention. 

3 There are three energies pertaining to the irrational nature; viz. plnfical and necefiary, as to 

be 
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but purify ourfclves from its defiling connexion, till Divinity itfelf diflfolves 
our bonds. And thus being pure, and liberated from the madnefs of body, 
it is proper to believe that we (hall then affociate with others who are' 
fimilarly pure, and (hall through ourfelves know every thing genuine and 
(incere: and this perhaps is the truth itfelf; for it.is by no means lawful 
that the pure (hould be touched by that which is impure. And fuch, O 
Simmias, in my opinion, ought to be the difcourfe and fentiments of all fuch 
as are lovers of learning in a proper manner. Or does it not feem fo to 
you ?—It does, Socrates, more fo than any thing. 

If all this then (fays Socrates) is true, my friend, much hope remains for him 
who arrives at that place to which I am now departing, that he (hall there, 
if ever any where, fufficiently obtain that for the fake of which we take fo 
much pains in the prefent life: fo that the journey which is now aligned 
me will be accompanied with good hope ; as will likewife be the cafe with 
any other man who thinks that he ought to prepare his dianoetic part in 
fuch a manner that it may become as it were pure.—Entirely fo (fays 
Simmias).—But does not purification confift in this, as we formerly afferted 
in our difcourfe: I mean, in feparating the foul from the body in the moft 
eminent degree, and in accuftoming it to call together and colleft itfelf 
eflentially on all lides from the body, and to dwell as much as poflible, both 
now and hereafter, alone by itfelf, becoming by this mean liberated, from 
the body as from detaining bonds?—Entirely fo (fays he).—Is not death 
called a lolution ancLfeparation of the foul from body ?—Perfectly fo (fays 
he),—But thofe alone who philofophize rightly', as we have laid, always 

and 

be nourifhed and to deep; phyfical but not neceflary, ag venereal enjoyments; and thofe which 
are neither phyfical nor neceflary, as the decoration of the body, and fuch things as pertain to 
variety of clothing: for that thefc Iaft arc neither phyfical nor neceflary is evident from their not 
being ufed by other animals. As there are, therefore, thefe three energies, the philofopher, fays 
Olympiodorus, neither ufes thofe which are phyfical and not neceflary, nor thofe which are neither 
phyfical nor neceflary. For emiflions in deep are fufficicnt to him for the difebarge of the feed ; 
and he pays no attention to external decoration, lie likewife ufes thofe which are phyfical anil 
neceflary, no further than ncccflily requires. This being the cafe, the philofopher is willing to 
die, and confequentlv meditates death. 

1 Thofe only, fays Olympiodorus, who philofophize rightly, i. c. with an undeviating energy’, 
ifpccialy and uUi'ays providentially attend to a dilution from the body; poflefling the providential 
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and eipecially providentially attend to the folution of the foul: and this is 
the meditation of philofophers, a folution and reparation of the foul from the 
body ; or do you not think fo ?—I do.—Would it not, therefore, as I faid at 
fi rft, be ridiculous for a man who has fo prepared himfelf in the prefeut life 
as to approach very uear to death, to live indeed in the manner we have 
defcribed, and yet, when death arrives, be affli&ed ? would, not this this be 
ridiculous ?—How indeed fhould it not ?—In reality, therefore (fays he), O 
Simmias, thofe who philofophize rightly will meditate how to die ; and to be 
dead will be to them of all men a thing the leaf! terrible. But from hence 
confider as follows: for, if they are on all lides enemies to the body, but 
defire to polfefs the foul fubfifting by itfelf, would it not be very irrational 
for them to be terrified and troubled when death approaches, and to be un¬ 
willing to depart to that place, where when they have arrived they may 
hope to enjoy that which they were lovers of in the prefent life (but they 
were lovers of wifdom), and to be liberated from the affociation of that 
nature to which they were always inimical ? Or do you think it poffible, 
that many fhould be willing, of their own accord, to defeend into Hades, 
allured by the hope of feeing and converfing with departed beautiful youths, 
wives and children whom they have loved ; and that the true lover of wif. 
dom, who has exceedingly nourifhed'this hope, that he fhall never poffefs 
wifdom as he ought any where but in Hades, fhould be afflifted when dying, 
and fhould not depart thither with readinefs and delight } For it is neceflary, 
my friend, to think in this manner of one who is a true philofopher; fince 
fuch a one is very much of opinion, that he fhall never any where, but in 
that place, acquire the poffeflion of wifdom with purity ; and if this be the 

energy from Prometheus, but the efjjecially and the always from Hercules. For the never-farl- 
ingand the flrenuous make the folution ftrong. In confequence, too, of being deprived of good we 
are aflli&ed, and fall into evil. We rejoice, therefore, when we are liberated from evil, and 
meet with good ; fo that, according to each of thefe, it is neceflary to be delighted with death, 
both as liberating us from the hated body, and as affording us the enjoyment of what we truly 
defire. As fire too tends downwards by violence and through a certain artifice, but fpontaneoufty 
afeends, becaufe its wbolenefs * is on high; in like manner the foul’s attention to the bodv is the 
effe& of compulfion, and its afeent to true being fpontaneous, bccaufe its feparate wholenefs U 
there. 
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cafe, would it not be very irrational, as we juft now faid, for a man of this 
kind to be terrified at death ?—Very much fo, by Jupiter, fays he. 

This then will be an argument fufficient to convince you, that he whom 
you behold affli&ed, when about to die, is not a philofopher, but a lover of 
body ; and this fame perfon is a lover of riches and honours, either defirin'g 
the pofi'effion of one of thefe, or of both.—The cafe is entirely fo (fays he) 
as you reprelent it.—Does not then, O Simmias, that which is called for¬ 
titude eminently belong to luch as are thus difpoled ?—Entirely fo, (fays 
he).—Does not temperance alfo, which even the multitude thus denominate 
as a virtue, through which we are not agitated by defires, but regard them 
with moderation and contempt; does it not, 1 fav, belong to thofe only who 
defpife the body in the mod eminent degree, and live in the exercife of 
philofophy ?—It is necefTary, fays he.—For, if you are willing (fays Socrates) 
to confider the fortitude and temperance of others, they will appear to you 
to be abfurdities.—But how, Socrates ? You know (fays he) that all others 
look upon death as the greateft of evils.—In the bigheft degree fo, fays he.— 
Thofe who are bold, therefore, among thefe, fuftain death when they do 
fuftain it, through the dread of greater evils.—They do fo.—All men, there¬ 
fore, except philofophers, are bold through fearing and dread, though it is 
abfurd that any one Ihould be bold through fear or cowardice.—Entirely fo.— 
But what, are not the moderate among thefe affefted in the fame manner? 
atid are they not temperate by a certain intemperance? Though this is in a 
certain refpedl impoffible, yet a paffion fimilar to this happens to them with 
refpedt to this foolilh temperance: for, fearing to be deprived of other pieu- 
ftires which at the fame time they defire, they abftain from others, by others 
being vanquilhed. And though they call intemperance a fubjedtion to piea- 
fures; yet at the fame time it happens to them, that, being vanquilhed by 
certain pleafures, they rule over others; and this is fimilar to what I juft 
new faid, that after a certain manner they become temperate through intem¬ 
perance.—It feems fo, indeed.—But, O blelfcd Simmias, this is by no means 
the right road to virtue, to change pleafures for pleafures, pains for pains, 
fear for fear, and the greater for the lefler, like pieces of money : but that 
alone is the proper coin, I mean wil'dom, for which all thefe ought to be 
changed. And indeed, for the fake of this, and with this every thing muft 
in reality be bought and fold, both fortitude and temperance, juftice, and, 
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in one word, true virtue, which fubfifts with wifdom, whether pleafures and 
pains, and every thing elfe of this kind, are prefent or abfent: but if thefe 
are feparated from wifdom, and changed from one another, fuch virtue does 
not merit to be called even a fhadowy defeription, but is in reality ferviie, 
and pofieffes nothing falutary and true. But that which is in reality true 
virtue 1 is a purification from every thing of this kind ; and temperance and 

jufiice, 

1 The firft of the virtues are the phyfical, which are common to brutes, being mingled with the 
temperaments, and for the moft part contrary to each other; or rather pertaining to the animal. 
Or it may be faid that they are illuminations from reafon, when not impeded by a certain bad 
temperament: or that they are the refult of energies in a former life. Of thefe Plato fpeaks in the 
Politicos and the Laws. The ethical virtues, which are above thefe, are ingenerated by cuftom 
and a certain right opinion, and are the virtues of children when well educated. Thefe virtues 
alfo are to be found in fome brute animals. They likewife tranfeend the temperaments, and on 
this account are not contrary to each other. Thefe virtues Plato delivers in The Laws. They 
pertain however at the fame time both to reafon and the irrational nature. In the third rank 
above thefe arc the political virtues, which pertain to reafon alone; for they are fcientific. But 
they are the virtues of reafon adorning the irrational part as its inftrument; through prudence 
adorning the gnoftic, through fortitude the irafcible, and through temperance the defiderativc 
power; but adorning all the parts of the irrational nature through juftice. And of thefe virtues 
Plato fpeaks much in the Republic. Thefe virtues, too, follow each other. Above thefe are the 
cathartic virtues, which pertain to reafon alone, withdrawing from other things to itfelf, throw¬ 
ing afide the inftruments of fenfc as vain, re picking alfo the energies through thefe inftruments, 
and liberating the foul from the bonds of geu ition. Plato particularly delivers to us thefe 
virtues in this dialogue. Prior to thefe, however, a. -, the theoretic virtues, which pertain to the 
foul, introducing itfelf to natures fuperior to itfelf, not only gnoftically, as fome one may he 
induced to think from the name, but alfo ore&ically .Tor it haftens to become, as it were, intellect 
inftead of foul; and intclleft, as we have before obferved, pofiefles both defire and knowledge. 
Thefe virtues are the converfe of the political: for, as the latter energize about things fubordinate 
according to reafon, fo the former about things more excellent according to intellect. Thefe 
virtues Plato delivers in the Thextctus. 

According to Plotinus, there is alfo another gradation of the virtues befides thefe, viz. the 
paradigmatic. For, as our eye, when it is firft illuminated by the folar light, is different 
from that which illuminates, as being illuminated, but afterwards is in a certain refpeft 
united and conjoined with it, and becomes as it were folar form; fo alfo our foul at firft indeed is 
illuminated by intelle&, and energizes according to the theoretic virtues, but afterwards becomes, 
as it were, that which is illuminated, and energizes uniformly according to the paradigmatic 
virtues. And it is the bufinefs indeed of phiiofophy to make us intellect; hut of theurev to 
unite us to intelligiblcs, fo as that we may energize paradigmatically. And as, when pofleftW 
the phyfical virtues, we know mundane bodies (for the fubje&sto virtues of this kind are bodies.); 
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juftice, fortitude, and prudence itfelf, are each of them a certain purification. 
And thofe who inftituted the myftcfiea for us appear to have been by no 

means 

fo, from poflefling the ethical virtues, we know the fate of the univerfe, becaufe fate is converfant 
with irrational lives. For the rational foul is not under fate ; and the ethical virtues are irrational. 
According to the political virtues we know mundane affaire, and according to the cathartic 
fupermuodane; but as poflefling the theoretic we know intellectual, and from the paradig¬ 
matic intelligible natures. Temperance alfo pertains to the ethical virtues; juftice to the politi¬ 
cal on account of compa&s; fortitude to the cathartic, through not verging to matter; and 
prudence to the theoretic. Obferve too, that Plato calls the phyfical virtues fervile, becaufe they* 
may fobfift in fervile fouls; but he calls the ethical <rxioypct.<tiai> becaufe their poffeflors only know 
tbvi the energies of fuch virtues are right, but do not know why they are fo. It is well obferved 
top here, by Qlympiodorus, that Plato calls the cathartic and theoretic virtues, thofe which are 
in reality true virtues. He alfo fep.arates them in another way, viz. that the politic are not 
teleftic, i. e. do not pertain to my$ic ceremonies, hut that the cathartic and theoretic are teleftic. 
Hence, fays Olympiodorus, the cathartic are denominated from the purification which is ufed in 
the myfterie$; but the theoretic from perceiving things divine* am tow t* bua opa*. On this 
afcount he a,ceord$ with the Orphic Yerfes, that 

The foul that uninitiated dies. 

Plung’d in the blacked mire in Hades lies. 

For initiation is the Bacchic myderiesof the virtues (tixetu yap e<rnv b ruv aptruv Paxxtta). Olym- 
piodorus alfo further obferves, that by the thyrfus-bearers, Plato means thofe that energize 
according to the political virtues, but by the Bacchuses thofe that cxercife the cathartic virtues. 
Fqj we are bound in matter as Titans, through the great partibility of our nature; but we rife 
from the dark mire as Bacchuses. Hence we become more prophetic at the time of death : and 
Bacchus is the infpe&ive guardian of death, becaufe he is likewife of every thing pertaining to 
tire Bacchic Caered rites. 

It is. here too neceflarv to obferve, that all theMrtues exhibit their proper chara&ers, thefe being 
every where common, but fubfifting appropriately in each. For the chara&criftic property of 
fortitude is the not declining to things fubordinate; of temperance, a converfion from an inferior 
nature; of juftice, a proper energy, and adapted to being; and of prudence, the ele6lion and 
fele&ion of,things good and evil. Obferve too, with Olympiodorus, that all the virtues are in the 
Gods: for many Gods, fays he, are adorned with their appellations; and all goodnefs originates 
from the Gods. Likewife prior to things which fometimes participate the virtues, as is our cafe, 
it is neteffary there fhould be natures which always participate them. In what order, therefore, 
do the virtues firft appear? Shall we fay in the pfychical ? For virtue is the perfe6Iion of the 
foul; and election and pce-ele&inn are the energies and projections of the foul. FIcncethc 
Chaldsean oracles conjoin fontal virtue with fontal foul, or, in other words, with foul fubfifting 
according to caufe. But may it not alfo be faid, that the virtues naturally wifh to give an 
orderly arrangement to diforder? If this he admitted, they will originate from the demiurgic 
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means contemptible perfons, but to have really fignified formerly, in an 
obfcure manner, that whoever defended 1 into Hades uninitiated, and with¬ 
out being a partaker of the myf cries, Jhotild be plunged into mire ; but that 

order. How then will they be cathartic there? May We not fay, that through the cathartic virtues 
confidered according to their caufal fubfiftence in Jupiter the demiurgus, he is enabled to abide 
in his accuflomed mode, as Plato fays in the Timaeus ? And further (till, according to aniient 
theologifts, he afeends to the tower of Saturn. 

1 It is requifite, fays Olympiodorus, that dialectic conceptions {hould either begin from divine 
senigmas, unfolding the arcane truth which they contain; or that they fhould become eftabliftied 
in them as in a port, and reft in the demonftrations of them; or that they {hould accomplifh 
both thefe. Olympiodorus further obferves that what is here faid imitates the myftic and mun¬ 
dane circle of fouls; for thefe, fays he, (lying from an impartible and Bacchic life, and energiz¬ 
ing according to that which is Titannic, become fettered and imprifoned. Abiding however in 
punifhment, and attending to themfelves, they are purified from Titannic defilements, ahd, pafling 
into a colle&ed from a difperfed fubfilienee, they become Bacchuscs, i. e. entire and perfeft, 
according to the Bacchus that abides on high. In the myfteries too, fays Olympiodorus, popu¬ 
lar purifications frrft take the lead; in the next place, fuch as are more arcane than thefe; in 
the third place, things permanently abiding ard introduced; in the fourth place, perceptions with 
theeyes clofed (* Avvcreif ); and, in the laft place, an infpe&ion of the things themfelves (tTronTetai). or* 
t'j tci f Upas nyoi/VTO [xtv ai navfa/xot xaGxpcrtts" enx siri rauraig cnroppyroTipai' pteTx 3e Tauras autrratrcii 
irap£\an€ai/ov7o' xai ewi t aurais fxur)<r€i<;' ti texei 9 e EsroxTsiai. Hence, fays he, the ethical and politi¬ 
cal virtues are analogous to the apparent purifications; but fuch of the cathartic virtues as rejeiSt 
every thing external, to the more arcane purifications. The energies alfo which arc theoretic 
about jntelligiblcs, are analogous to the things which permanently abide; but the contractions 
of thefe energies into the impartible are analogous to the perceptions with the eyes clofed; and 
the fimplc intuitive perceptions of fimple forms, to epoptic vifion, or an infpe&ion of the things 
themfelves. 

Olympiodorus further obferves, that the fcope of the myfteries is to lead back fouls to that end 
from which as a principle they made their firft defeent; and in which alfo Bacchus efiablifiied them, 
featingtheni in the throne of his proper father; or, in other words, in the whole ofthatlifeof which 
Jupiter is the fourcc. He, therefore, who is initiated, necefiarily dwells with the Gods, accord¬ 
ing to the fcope of the initiating deities. But the greateft and mod myftical facrifices (te*et<*i), 
fays he, are twofold; the one here, being certain preparations; and the other hereafter. The 
latter alfo, he adds, arc in his opinion twofold ; fome taking place about the pneumatic vehicle, as 
here about the ftielly body (ntpi t ov o<rrptmy) i and others about the luciform vehicle. For there 
are three gradations of myfiic as well as of philofophic afeent. For philofophers are led back 
to their priftine condition in the three thoufandth year, as it is faid in the Phasdrus; and a 
chiliad, or a thoufand, fignifies a perfect and periodic life. He, therefore, who is uninitiated, as 
remaining moft remote from his proper end, lies in mire here, and much more there; for he is 
merged in the impurity of matter. 
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whoever arrived there , purified and initiated , Jhou/d dwell with the Gods. 
For, as it is (aid by thofe who write about the royfteries, 

“ The thyrfus-bearers 1 numerous are fecn> 

(f But few the Bacchuscs have always been.” 

Thefe few are, in my opinion, no other than thofe who philofophize 
rightly; and that I may be ranked in the number of thefe, I (hall leave¬ 
nothing uuattempted, but exert myfelf in all poflible ways. But whether 
or not my exertions will be properly direttted, and whether I (hall accomplifh 
any thing when I arrive thither, I (hall clearly know, very (hortly, if Divinity 
pleafes, as it appears to me. And this (fays he), Simmias and Cebes, is my 
apology 2 , why upon leaving you, and the rulers of the prefent life, I ought 
not to be affli&ed and indignant, (ince I am perfuaded that I (hall there 
meet with matters and companions not lefs good than fuch as are here. 
This indeeJ is incredible to many ; btjt if my apology (hall have more in¬ 
fluence with you than with the judges of the Athenians, it will have a good 
effect. 

' The thyrfus, fays Olympiodorus, is a fymbol of material and partible fabrication, oft account- 
of-rts”aivu!fed continuity, whence alfo it is a Titannic plant. For it is extended before Bacchus 
inftead of bis paternal feeptre, and through this they call him into a partial nature. Bcfides,. 
fays he, t(ie Titans are thyrfus-bearers; and Prometheus concealed fire in a reed, whether by this 
we are to underftand that he draws down ccleftial light into generation, or impels foul into body,. 
feiveaUs forth divine illumination, the whole of which is ungenerated, into generation. Hence 
Socrates Orphically calls the multitude thyrfus-bearers, as living Titannically. Olympiodorus 
further adds, that he who lives Bacchically, now refts from his labours, is liberated from his 
bonds, and difmifles his guard, or rather his confined life; and fuch a one is a cathartic philo- 
fopher. Some too, fays he, prefer fbilofifby, as Porphyry and Plotinus, and many other phi- 
lofophers ; but others prefer the hieratic difcipline, or the difcipline pertaining to facred cere¬ 
monies, as Jamblichus, Syrianus, and Proclus, and all the hieratic philofophers. Plato, however, 
knowing that much may be faid on both Tides, colle£ls the arguments into one, by calling the. 
philofopher a Bacchus. 

a The apology of Socrates is twofold, one to the Athenian judges, and the other to the molt 
genuine of his affociates. The one contending for the fafety ol the animal, i. e. of the coinpofitc. 
of foul and body, but the other for the feparate and proper life of the foul. The one alfo being a 
mixture of fcience and opinion, but the other of intellect and feient-e. The one proceeding from 
the political life, but the other from the cathartic life. And the one evincing that the death 
which is apparent and known to all men is good ; hut the other, that this muft be aflerted of the 
true death, and which is only known.to philofophers. 
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When Socrates had thus fpoketi, Cebes, renewing the difcourfe, faid. Other 
things, Socrates, appear to me to be well fpoken; but what you have afferted 
about the foul will produce in men much incredulity, who think, when it is 
liberated from the body, that it is no longer any where, but that, on that 
very day in which a man dies, it is corrupted' and perifhes, and this imme¬ 
diately as it is freed from the body ; and, betides this, that on its departure it 
becomes ditlipated like wind or fmoke, makes its efcape, and flies away, and 
is no longer any where : for if it remained any where effentially collected in 
itfelf, and liberated from thofe. evils which you have now enumerated, there 
would be an abundant and fair hope, Socrates, that what you have aflferted 
is true. But it will perhaps require no fmall allurement and faith, in order 
to be perfuaded that the foul remains, though the man dies, and that it 
poffeffes a certain power and prudence.—You fpeak the truth, Cebes (fays 
Socrates); but what fhall we do? Are you willing that we fhould difcourfe 
about thefe particulars, whether it is proper that this fhould be the cafe 
with the foul, or not? -Indeed (fays Cebes), I fhall hear with great pleafure 
your opinion on this fubjedt. - For I do not think (anfwered Socrates) that 
any one who fhould hear this difcuflion, even though he fhould be a comic 
poet, could fay that 1 trifled, and difcourfed about things not accommodated 
to my condition. If it is agreeable to you, therefore, and it is requifite to in- 
vefligate thefe particulars, let us confider whether the fouls of dead men.., 
lurvive in Hades, or not. 

The affection indeed, which we now call to mind, is an antient one, 1 
mean that fouls departing from hence exift in Hades, and that they again 
return hither, and are generated from the dead. And if the cafe is luch,. 
that living 1 natures are again generated from the dead, can there beany 

„ other 

1 Some, fays Olyntpiodorus, immortalize the foul from the rational part as far as to the ani¬ 
mated habit, as the Pythagorean Numenius. Others as far as to nature, as Plotinus. Others as- 
far as to the irrational part, as among the antiems Xenoerates and Speufippus, but among the 
moderns Jamblichus and Plutarch. Others again as far only as to the rational fcid, as Proclus 
and Porphyry. Others as far only as to intellect; for they fuppofe that the doxaflic part is cor¬ 
rupted, as many of the Peripatetics. And others as far as to the whole foul; for they admit that, 
partial folds are corrupted into the whole foul of the uuivtrfc. 

1 The ddign or what is here faid is not to (how that the foul is immortal, hut that it continuer 
for a certain time alter the diHoluhon of the body. Jamblichus, however, as we arc informed by> 
5 Olympiodorus,, 
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other confequence than that our fouls are there ? for they could not be again 
generated if they had no fubfiftence; and this will be a fufficient argument 
that thefe things are fo, if it is really evident that the living cannot be gene¬ 
rated from any thing elfe than the dead. But, if this is not the cafe, it will 
be neceflary to adduce fome other reafon.—Entirely fo (favs Cebes).—You 
fhould not, therefore (fays he), confider this aflertion with refpe<5l to men 
alone, if you wi(h to learn with facility; but we (hould furvey it as con¬ 
nected with all animals and plants, and, in one word, with every thiug 
which is endued with generation. Are not all things, therefore, fo gene¬ 
rated, that they are produced no otherwife than contraries from contraries, 

1 mean tbofe to which any thing of this kind happens? as the beautiful is 
contrary to the bafe, and the juft to the unjuft ; and a thoufand other par¬ 
ticulars liibfift in the fame manner. We (hould confider, therefore, whether 
it is neceflary, refpe&ing every thing which has a contrary, that this contrary 
fhould be generated from nothing elfe than that which is its contrary. As 
for inftance, is it not neceflary that, when any thing becomes greater, it 
fhould become fo from being before fmaller?—It is fo (fays he).—And 
is not the weaker generated from the ftronger, and the fwifter from 
the flower r—Entirely fo.—But what if any thing becomes worfe, mtift it 

Olympiodorus, thought that each of the arguments in the Phasdo demonftrated the immortality 
of the foul. But, as Olympiodorus juftly obferves, Jamblichus faid this in confequence of ener- 
'gizing according to intellect enthufiaftically, which, fays he, was ufual with him. 

Proclus, or rather Svrianus, as we learn from Olympiodorus, collects that life and death are 
generated from each other, becaufe life is a conjunction and death a disjunction. But thefe are 
contraries; and contraries change into each other; for that contraries change into each other, the 
text {hows in a threefold refpeft. Firft, from induction. Secondly, from generations thcmfelvcs, 
and the ways which lead to them : for if the ways change into each other, as for inftance whiten¬ 
ing into blackening, much more muft the ends change into each other, viz. the white into the 
black. Thirdly, becaufe nature would be mutilated, if one of two contraries changed into the other, 
and the other not; and alfo becaufe in time the other would fail, and nothing would be contrary, 
the remainder not having any thing into which it can change. Juft as if a vigilant (hould be 
changed into a fleepy Hate, but not on the other hand a (leepy into a vigilant ftate, the dclulion of 
Endyntion, as Socrates fays, would take place; for not only he, but all things, would deep. 
Eudymion, however, is faid to have dept perpetually, becaufe he applied himfelf in folitude to 
the ftudy of aftronomy. Hence, too, he is faid to have been beloved by the moon. 

It is likewife neceflary to oblerve that Plato here fpeaks of things which are properly contraries; 
and that, if he alfo makes mention of relatives, thefe, from the participation of contraries, change 
into each other. 
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not become fo from the better ? and if more juft, muft it not be generated 
from the more unjuft ?—How fhould it not ?—We have then (fays he) 
fufficiently determined this, that every thing is thus generated, viz. con¬ 
traries from contraries.—Entirely fo.—But what, is there any thing among 
thefe which has a middle fubfiftence between both (fince all contraries are 
two), fo as to caufe two generations from this to that, and from that again 
to this? for between a greater and a leflfer thing there is increafe and dimi¬ 
nution ; and hence we fay that the one is increafed, but the other dimi- 
nilhed.—It is fo (fays he).—And muft not to be feparated and mingled, to 
be cooled and heated, and every thing in the fame manner, though fome- 
times we do not diftinguilh the feveral particulars by names, muft they not 
in reality be every where thus circumdanced, be generated from each other, 
and be fubjeft to a mutual generation of each into one another ?—Entirely fo 
(fays he). 

What then (lays Socrates), is there any thing contrary to the being alive, 
as fleeping is contrary to waking ?—Entirely fo (fays he).—But what is this 
contrary r—To be dead.—Are not thefe, therefore, generated from each 
other, fince they are contraries ? and fince they are two, are there not two 
generations between them?—How fhould there not?—I will, therefore 
(fays Socrates), tell you what one of thefe conjundfions is which I have juft 
now fpoken of, and what its generations are ; do you tell me what the other 
is. But I fay, that the one of thefe is to Jlee/i , but the other to awake ; and 
from fleeping awaking is generated, and' from awaking fleeping; and the 
generations of thefe are on the one hand to be laid afleep, and on the other 
to be roufed. Have I fufficiently explained this to you or not ?—Perfectly 
fo.— Do you, therefore (lays he), inform me, in a fimilar manner, concerning 
life and death. — Do you not fay that living is the contrary of to be dead? —I 
do.—And that they are generated from each other ?—Certainly,—What 
then is generated from that which is alive ?—That which is dead (lays 
he).—But what (fays Socrates) is generated from the dead? —It is necefiary 
to confefs (fays he) that this muft be the living. —From the dead, therefore 
(lays he), O Cebes, living things, and men who are alive, are generated.;— 
It appears fo, (fays he).—Our fouls therefore (lays Socrates) fubfift in 
Hades.—So it feems.—Is not, therefore, one of the generations fubfifting 
about thefe manifeft ? for to die is, I think, fufficiently clear; is it not ?— 

Entirely 
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Entirely fo (lays he).—What then lhall we do? lhall we not render back 
a contrary generation in its turn, but fay that nature is defedive and lame 
in this particular ? Or is it neceffary to aflign a certain contrary generation t* 
the being dead ? —-Entirely fo,fays he.—But what is this ? — To be rejlored back 
again to life.— But (lays Socrates), if there is fuch a thing as to revive again, 
will not this reviving be a generation from the dead to the living ?—Perfedly 
fo.—This then is agreed upon by us, that the living are generated from the 
dead ho lei's than the dead from the living : but, this being the cafe, it is a fuffi- 
cient argument to prove that the fouls of the dead mull: neceflarily exill fome- 
where, from whence they may again be generated.—It appears to me (lays 
he), Socrates, that this mull neceflarily follow from what has been admitted. 

Take notice then (fays he), O Cebes ! that we have not unjuftly made 
thefe conceffions, as it appears to me : for if other things, when generated, 
were not always rellored in the place of others, revolving as it were in a 
circle, but generation fubfifted according to a right line, proceeding from 
one thing alone into its oppofite, without recurring again to the other, and 
making an infledion, you know that all things would at length poflefs the 
fame form, would be affeded with the fame paffion, and would ceafe to be 
generated.—How do you fay ? (fays he.)—It is by no means difficult (replies 
Socrates) to underftand what I alfert; but jult as if there Ihould be fuch a 
thing as falling afleep without recurring again to a vigilant Hate, generated 
from a lleepy condition, you know that all things would at length exhibit 
the delufions of Endymion, and would nowhere prefent tbemfelves to the 
view, becaufe every thing elfe would fuffer the fame as happened to him, 
viz. would be laid afleep. And if all things were mingled together, with¬ 
out ever being feparated, the dodrine of Anaxagoras would foon be verified ; 
for all things would be at once colleded in a heap. In the fame manner, 
my dear Simmias, if all fuch things as participate of life ffiould die, and 
after they are dead ffiould abide in that lifelefs form, and not revive again, 
would there not be a great neceffity that all things ffiould at length die, and 
that nothing ffiould live ? for if living beings are generated from other things, 
and living beings die, how can it be otherwife but that all things muft be 
extinguifhed through being dead ?—It appears to me, Socrates ((ays Cebes), 
that it can not be otherwife; and in my opinion you perfedly fpeak the 
truth:—tor to me, Cebes (lays Socrates), it feenis to be fo more than any 
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thing, and that we have not affented to this through deception; but that 
there is fuch a thing in reality as reviving again; that the living are gene¬ 
rated from the dead ; that the fouls of the dead have a fubfiflence ; and that 
the condition of the good after this life will be better than at prefent; but 
of the evil, worfe. 

But (fays Cebes, interrupting him), according to that doftrirte, Socrates, 
■which you are frequently accuftomed to employ (if it is true), that learning, 
with refped to us, is nothing elfe than reminiicence 1 ; according to this, it 

is 

* Socrates, having Ihown from life and death that the fou! remains after its reparation from 
the body, now (hows, from difcipline being rcminifcence, that it fubfifted prior to the body; fo 
that from both thefe pofitions it may be collected that the foul endures for a much longer time 
than the body. Olympiodorus however again informs us that Jamblichus thought that each of 
thefe pofitions evinced the immortality of the foul. For, fays he, if life and death are always 
from each other, the foul is perpetual; and if alfo difeiplines are reminifcences, according to this 
alfo the foul lives for ever. So that, by uniting both the arguments, he concludes that the foul is 
without generation and incorruptible. However, as Olympiodorus juftly obferves, neither nor 
both of thefe pofitions demonllrate that the foul is immortal, but that it fubfills for a certain time 
prior and pofierior to the body. Hence Plato, perceiving that he had not yet fufficiently demon- 
ftrated the thing propofed, introduces other arguments in proof of it; and the fifth alone properly 
demonftrates the immortality of the foul from its offence. 

Since however, fays Olympiodorus, the difeourfe is now about reminifeence, and memory is 
proximate to rcminifcence, and oblivion is oppofed to memory, let us define what each of 
thefe three is, from their appellations. Keminifcence, therefore, is renewed memory*, as its 
name evinces. But memory is permanency of inlelleClf. And oblivion is as it were a certain 
dimnefs of the fight J. For as dimnefs is an impediment to the fight, fo oblivion is a dimnefs of 
cur knowledge, as it were of our light. For memory, which is permanency of intellect, is firft 
beheld in intellect ; fince it is a liable collection of knowledge: juft as the ever is liability of being, 
and immortality is liability of life; for it is inexlinguilhable life. In like manner memory is 
liability of knowledge. As, therefore, our foul does not pofi'efs infinite power according to know¬ 
ledge, though it does according to life, hence oblivion intervening, reminifeence is a certain 
regeneration as it were of knowledge. Memory likewife firft fubfills in intellect, becaufe intellect 
always nnderftands and abides in itfelf; but fccondarily in divine fouls, as polfelfing tranlitive 
intcllcCtions, and not knowing all things without time, and collectively; and it fubfills, in the 
third place, in our fouls, in which oblivion alfo intervenes. Memory likewife is fimilar to 
eternity? perpetually fubfifling about the fame; but reminifeence, to time, through its tranlition. 

But as Socrates (hows from reminifeence that the foul fubfifted prior to the body, the following 
Flatonic arguments in defence of the foul’s pre-exiftcnce are oftered to the earned confideration of 
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is neceffiry that vve muft have learned the things which we now call to mind 
in fome former period of time. But this is impoffible, milels our foul lub- 

the reader. Unlcfs the foul then had a being prior to her connexion with the prefent body, flie 
never would be led to fearch after knowledge. For if the obje<5ts of her invcftigatton were things 
which (he had never before been acquainted with, how could (he ever be certain that (lie dete&ed 
them ? Indeed it would be as impoffible on this hypothefis for the foul to know any thing about 
them, even when (lie perceived them, as it would be to tell the meaning of the words of an unknown 
language on hearing them pronounced. The Peripatetics, in order to fubvert this confeqnence, 
have recourfe to an intellect in capacity, which is the paffivc recipient of all forms. The doubt 
however ftill remains. For how docs this intellect underftand ? For it muft either underftand the 
things which it already knows, or things which, it docs not know. But the Stoics aftert, that 
natural conceptions are the caufes of our inveftigating and difeovering truth. If, therefore, thefe 
conceptions are in capacity, we afk the fame queftion as before; but if they are in energy, why 
do we inveftigate things which we know ? Laftly, the Epicureans affirm that anticipations are 
the caufes of our inveftigations. If then .they fay that thefe anticipations fubfift diftin&ly, in- 
veftigation muft be vain; but if indiftin&ly, why do we feek after any thing befides thefe 
anticipations ? Or, in other words, why do we feek after diftin& knowledge, of which wc have 
no anticipation? 

Again, there are numberlefs inftances of- perfons that are terrified at certain animals, fuch as 
cats, lizards, and tortoifes, without knowing the caufe of their terror. Thus the nephews of 
*Berius, fays Olympiodorus, that were accuftomed to hunt bears and lions, could not endure the 
fight of a cock. The fame author adds, that a certain apothecary could look undidurbed at afpg 
and fnakes, but was fo exceedingly frightened at a wafp, that he would run from it crying aloud, 
and flupefied with terror. Thus too, fays he, Themifon the phyfician could apply himfelf to the 
cure of every difeafe except the hydrophobia ; but if any perfon only mentioned this difeafe, he 
would be immediately agitated, and fuffer in a manner fimilar to thofe affli&ed with this malady. 
Now it is impoffible to affign any other fatisfa&ory caufe of all this, than a reminifcence of having 
fuffered through thefe animals in a prior date of exiftence. 

„ Further dill, infants are not feen to laugh for nearly three weeks after their birth, but pafs the 
greateft part of this time in tleep; however, in their deep they are often feen both to laugh and 
cry. But how is it poffible that this can any otherwife happen than through the foul being agi¬ 
tated by the whirling motions of the animal nature, and moved in conformity to the paffions 
which it had experienced in another life ? Befides, our looking into ourfelves, when we are 
endeavouring to difeover any truth, evinces that we inwardly contain truth, though concealed in 
the darknefs of oblivion. The delight too which attends our difeovery of truth, futficiently proves 
that this difeovery is nothing more than a recognition of fomething mod eminently allied to our 
nature, and which had been, as it were, loft in the middle fpaee of time, between our former 
knowledge of the truth and the recovery of that knowledge. For the perception of a thing per¬ 
fectly unknown and unconnected with our nature, would produce terrror inftead of delight; and 
things are pleafing only in proportion as they poftefs fomething known and domeftic to the natures 
by which they are known. 
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filled fomewbcre before it took op its refidence in this human form ; fo that 
from hence the foul will appear to be a certain immortal nature.—But, 
Cebes (fays Simmias, interrupting him), recall into ray memory whatdemon- 
/Irations there are of thefe particulars ; for I do not very much remember 
them at prefent.—The truth of this (fays Cebes) is evinced by one argument, 
and that a moft beautiful one ; that men, when interrogated, if they are but 
interrogated properly, will fpeak about every thing juft as it is. At the 
fame time, they could never do this unlefs fcience and right reafon refided in 
their natures. And, in the fecond place, if any one leads them to diagrams, 
or any thing of this kind, he will in thefe moft clearly ditcover that this is 
really the cafe.—But if you are not perfuaded from this, Simmias (fays 
Socrates), fee if, from confidering the fubjedl in this manner, you will per¬ 
ceive as we do. For you do not believe how that which is called learning 
is reminifcence.—I do not difbelieve it (fays Simmias); but I defire to be 
informed concerning this, which is the fubjedt of our dilcourfe, I mean 
reminifcence; and indeed, from what Cebes has endeavoured tp fey, I 
almoft now remember, and am perluaded : but neverthelefs I would at 
prefent hear how you attempt to fupport this opinion.—We defend it then 
(fays Socrates) as follows : we confefs without doubt, that if any one calls 
any thing to mind, it is neceffery that at feme time or other he Ihould have 
previoufly known this.—Entirely fo (fays he).—Shall we not confefs this 
alfo (fays Socrates), that when fcience is produced in us, after feme parti¬ 
cular manner, it is reminifcence ? But I mean by a particular manner, thus : 
If any one, upon feeing or hearing any thing, or apprehending it through 
the medium of any other fenfe, ftiould not only know it, but fhould alfo 
think upon fomething elfe, of which there is not the fame, but a different 
fcience, fhould we not juftly fay, that he recolledts or remembers the par¬ 
ticular, of which he receives a mental conception r—How do you mean ?— 
Thus (fays Socrates): In a certain refpedl the fcience of a man is different 
from that of a lyre.—How fhould it not ?—Do you not, therefore, know 
that lovers when they fee a lyre, or a veftment, or any thing elfe which the 
objefts of their affeftion were accuftomed to ufe, no fooner know the lyre, 
than they immediately receive in their dianoetic part the form of the be¬ 
loved perfon to whom the lyre belonged ? But this is no other than remi- 
nifcence: juft as any one, upon feeing Simmias, often recolle&s Cebes; and 
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in a certain refpefl an infinite number of fucb particulars continually occur.— 
An infinite number indeed, by Jupiter (fays Simmias).—Is not then (fays 
Socrates) fomethitig of this kind a certain reminifccnce; and then efpecially 
fo, when any one experiences this affedlion about things which, through 
time, and ceafing to confider them, he has now forgotten ?—Entirely fo (fays 
Simmias).—But what (fays Socrates), does it happen, that when any one 
fees a painted horfe and a painted lyre, he calls to mind a man? and that 
when he beholds a pifture of Simniias, he revolledls Cebes ?—Entirely fo.—- 
And will it not alfo happen, that on feeing a picture of Simmias he will 
recolledi Simmias himfelf ?—It certainly will happen fo (fays he). 

Does it not therefore follow, that in all thefe infiances remimlcence partly 
takes place from things fimilar, and partly from fuch as are diffimilar ?—It 
does.—But when any one recolle&s any thing from fimilars, mud it not 
alfo happen to him, that he mull know whether this fimilitude is deficient 
in any refpefl, as to likenefs, from that particular of which he has the 
remembrance ?—It is neceffary (lays he).—Confider then (lays Socrates) if 
the following particulars are thus circumftanced : Do we lay that any 
thing is in a certain refpeft equal ? I do not fay one piece of wood to 
another, nor one Hone to another, nor any thing elfe of this kind ; but do 
we fay that equal itfelf, which is fomething different from all thele, is 
fomething or nothing ?—We fay it is fomething different, by Jupiter, Socrates 
(fays Simmias), and that in a wonderful manner.—Have we alfo a fcientific 
knowledge of that which is equal itfelf?—Entirely fo (fays he).—But from 
whence do we receive the Icience of it ? Is it not from the particulars we 
have juft now fpoken of, viz. on feeing wood, ftones, or other things of 
this kind, which are equals, do we not form a conception of that which is 
different from thefe ? But confider the affair in this manner: Do not equal 
ftones and pieces of wood, which fometimes remain the fame, at one time 
appear equal, and at another not?—Entirely fo.—But what, can equals 
them/elves ever appear to you unequal ? or can equality fcem to be in¬ 
equality ?—By no means, Socrates.—Thefe equals, therefore, are not the 
fame with equal itfelf.—By no means, Socrates, as it appears to me.—But 
from thefe equals (fays he), which are different from equal itfelf, you at the 
feme time underftand and receive the fcience of equal itfelf. — You fpeak 
inoft true (fays he).—I it not, therefore, either fimilar to thefe or diff- 
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milar ?—Entirely To.—But indeed (lays Socrates) this is of no confequence : 
for while, in confequence of feeing one thing, you underftand another, from 
the view of this, whether it is diffimilar or iimilar, it is neceflary that this 
conception of another thing Ihould be reminifcence.—Entirely fo.—But 
what will you determine concerning this (fays Socrates) ?—Do we fuffer 
any thing of this kind refpefting the equality in pieces of wood, and other 
fuch equals as we have juft now fpoken of? and do they appear to us to be 
equal in the lame manner as equal itfelf ? and is fomething or nothing want¬ 
ing, through which they are lefs equal than equal itfelf?—There is much 
wanting (fays he).—Muft we not, therefore, confefs, that when any one, on 
beholding fome particular thing, underftands that he wilhes this which I 
now perceive to be fuch as fomething elfe is, but that it is deficient, and falls 
Ihort of its perfection ; muft we not confefs that he who underftands this, 
neceflarily had a previous knowledge of that to which he afl'erts this to be 
fimilar, but in a defe&ive degree ?—It is neceflary.—What then, do we 
fuffer fomething of this kind or not about equals and equal itfelf?—Perfectly 
fo. — It is neceflary, therefore, that we muft have previoufly known equal 
itfelf before that time, in which, from firft feeing equal things, we under¬ 
stood that we deftred all thefe to be fuch as equal itfelf, but that they had a 
defective fiibfiftencc..—It is fo.—But this alfo we muft confefs, that we 
neither underftood this, nor are able to underftand it, by any other means 
than either by the fight, or the touch, cr fome other of the fenfes.—I fpeak 
in the fame manner about all-thefe- For they are the fame, Socrates, with 
refpeCt to that which your dilcourfe wilhes to evince. But indeed, from 
the fenfes, it is neceflary to underftand that all equals in fenfible objeCts 
afpire after equal itfelf, and are deficient from its perfection. Or how lhall 
we fay ?—In this manner : Before, therefore, we begin to fee, or hear, and 
to perceive other things, it neceflarily follows, that we muft in a certain 
refpeCt have received the fcience of equal itfelf, lb as to know what it is, or 
elfe we could never refer the equals among fenfibles to equal itfelf, and be 
convinced that all thefe defire to become fuch as equal itfelf, but fall Ihort of 
its perfection.—This, Socrates, is neceflary, from what has been previoufly 
faid.—But do we not, as foon as we are born, fee and hear, and poflefs the 
other fenfes ?—Entirely fo.—But we have faid it is neceflary that prior to 
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thefe we fhould have received the fcience of equal itfelf. —Certainly.—We 
muft neceflarily, therefore, as it appears, have received it before we were 
born.—It appears fo. * 

If, therefore, receiving this before we were born, we were born poffefTing 
it; we both knew prior to our birth, and as foon as we were born, not only 
the equal, the greater , and the lejjer, but every thing of this kind : for our 
difcourfe at prefent is not more concerning the equal than the beautiful, the 
good, the jujl, and the holy, and in one word, about every thing which we 
mark with the (ignature of that which is, both in our interrogations when 
we interrogate, and in our anfwers when we reply : fo that it is neceftary 
we fhould have received the fcience of all thefe before we w’ere born.—All 
this is true.—And if, fince we receive thefe fciences, we did not forget each 
of them, we fhould always be born knowing, and fhould always know them, 
through the whole courfe of our'life : for to know is nothing elle than this, 
to retain the fcience which we have received, and not to lofe it. Or do we 
not call oblivion the lofs of fcience ?—Entirely fo (fays he), Socrates.—But 
if, receiving: fcience before w>e were born, we lofe it at the time of our 
birth, and afterwards, through exercifing the fenfes about thefe particulars, 
receive back again thofe fciences which we once before poffelfed, will not 
that which we call learning be a recovery of our own proper fcience? and 
fhall we not fpeak rightly when we call this a certain reminilcence ?—En¬ 
tirely fo.—For this appears to be poflible, that when any one perceives any 
thing, either bv feeing or hearing, or employing any other fenfe, he may at 
the fame time know fomething different from this, which he had forgotten, 
and to which this approaches, whether it is diflimilar or fimilar. So that, as I 
faid, one of thefe two things muft be the confequence: either that we were 
born knowing thefe, and poflefs a knowledge of all of them, through the 
whole of our life; or that we only remember what we are faid to learn 
afterwards; and thus learning will be reminilcence.—The cafe is perfe&ly 
fo, Socrates. 

Which, therefore, will you choofe, Simmias: that we are born knowing, 
or that we afterwards remember the particulars of which we formerly re¬ 
ceived the fcience ?—At prefent, Socrates, I have no choice.—But what will 
be your choice in the following inftance, and what will be your opiniou 
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about it ? Can a man, who poflfefles fcience, render a reafon concerning the 
objedls of his knowledge, or not ?—There is a great neceflity (lays he), So¬ 
crates, that he Ihould.—And does it alfo appear to you, that all men can 
render a reafon of the particulars concerning which we have juft now 
fpoken ?—I wifli they could, fays Simmias ; but I am much more afraid, 
that to-morrow there will no longer be any one here who can accomplilh this 
in a becoming manner.—You do not therefore think, Simmias, that all men 
know thefe particulars?—By no means.—They remember, therefore, the 
things which they have once learned.—It is neceflfary.—But when did our 
fouls receive this fcience ? for they did not receive them from thofe from 
whom we are born men.—Certainly not.—Before this period, therefore.— 
Certainly.—Our fouls therefore, Simmias, had a fubliftence before they were 
in a human form, feparate from bodies, and pofTeffed intellectual prudence. 
—Unlefs, Socrates, we received thefe fciences while we were making our 
entrance into the prefent life; for that fpace of time is yet left for us.— 
Let it be fo, my friend. But in what other time did we lofe thefe ? for we 
were not born poffefling them, as we have juft now acknowledged. Did we 
lofe them at the very time in which we received them ? Or can you men¬ 
tion any other time ?—By no means, Socrates : but I was ignorant that I 
fpoke nothing to the purpofe. 

Will then the cafe remain thus for us, Simmias ? For if thofe things 
have a fubliftence which we perpetually proclaim, viz. a certain fomething 
beautiful and good, and every fuch effence; and if we refer to this all fenli- 
ble objeCls, as finding it to have a prior fubfiftence, and to be ours, and 
affimilate thefe to it, as images to their exemplar; it is neceflary that, as 
thefe have a fubfiftence, fo likewife that our foul Ihould have fubfifted be¬ 
fore we were born : but if thefe are not, this difeourfe will have been un¬ 
dertaken in vain. Is it not fo ? and is there not an equal neceflity, both that 
thefe Ihould have a fubliftence, and that our fouls Ihould have had a being 
before we were born, and that the one cannot be without the other?—The 
fame neceflity, Socrates (fays Simmias), appears to me to take place in a moft 
tranfeendent manner; and the dilcourfe flies to a beautiful circumftance, I 
mean that our foul fubfifted before we were born, in a manner fimilar to that 
eHence which you now fpeak of. For I poflfefs nothing which is fo clear to 
me as this, that all fuch things as the beautiful and the good fubfift, in the 
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moft eminent degree, together with every thing elfe which you now men¬ 
tion ; and, with refpeft to myfelf, it is fufficiently demonftrated.—But how 
does it appear to Cebes ? fays Socrates : for it is neceflary that Ccbes alfo 
fhould be perfuaded.—In my opinion he is fufficiently fo (fays Simmias), al¬ 
though he is the moft refolute of all men in not aflenting to what is faid. 
Yet I think he is fufficiently perfuaded that our foul had a fubfiftence before 
we were born. But whether or not the foul remains after death, does not 
appear to me, Socrates (fays he), to be yet demonftrated ; but that doubt of 
the multitude, which Cebes mentioned, ftill prefles hard upon me, whether, 
when a man dies, the foul is not diflipated, and this is the end of its exift- 
ence. For what hinders but that it may be born, and may have had a fub¬ 
fiftence elfewhere, and this before it came into a human body; and yet, 
after it departs, and is liberated from this body, may then die and be cor¬ 
rupted ?—You fpeak well, Simmias (fays Cebes) ; for it appears that the half 
only of what was neceflary has been demonftrated, I mean that our foul 
fubfifted before we were born : but it is neceflary that you (hould demon- 
ftrate, befides this, that it no lefs fubfifts after we are dead, than it did before 
we were born, in order that the demonftration may be complete.—This, 
Simmias and Cebes (fays Socrates), is even now demonftrated, if you are 
only willing to conned into one and the fame the prefent difeourfe and that 
which we before aflented to ; I mean that every vital nature is generated from 
that which is dead. For if the foul had a prior fubfiftence, and it is neceflary 
when it proceeds into the prefent life, and is generated man, that it 
ftiould be generated from nothing elfe than death, and to be dead ; how is it 
not neceflary that it {hould alfo fubfift after death, fmee it is requifite that it 
fhould be generated again ? Its exiftenee therefore, after death, is even now, 
as I faid, demonftrated. But you and Simmias appear to me ftill more 
earneftly to difeufs this aflertion in a very pleafant manner, and to be afraid 
like boys, left on the foul’s departure from the body the winds fhould tear 
it in pieces, and widely difperfe it, efpecially if any one (hould die during a 
ftormy blaft, and not when the heavens are ferene.—Upon this Cebes laugh¬ 
ing, Endeavour (fays he), O Socrates, to perfuade us of the contrary, as if 
we were afraid, or rather as if we were not afraid ; though, perhaps, there is 
fome boy among us, by whom circumftauces of this kind may be dreaded: 
him, therefore, wc fhould endeavour to perfuade not to be terrified at death^ 
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as if it was fome dreadful fpe&re.—But it is neceflary (fays Socrates) to 
charm him every day till lie becomes well.—But from whence (fays he), 
O Socrates, can a man acquire fkiil in fuch enchantment, lince you arc 
about to leave us ?—Greece (fays he), Cebes, is very fpacious, in fome part 
of which good men may be found : and there are many barbarous nations, 
all which muft be wandered over, inquiring after an enchanter of this kind, 
without fparing cither riches or labour, as there is nothing for which wealth 
can be more feafonably bellowed. But it is neceflary that you fliould inquire 
among yourfelves; for perhaps you will not eafily find any one who is 
more able to accomplilh this than yourfelves.—Let thefe things be fo (fays 
Cebes) : but, if you plcafe, let us return from whence we made this digreflion. 
; —It will be agreeable to me (fays Socrates): for how fhould it not be fo ?— 
You fpcak well, fays Cebes. 

Some fuch thing, therefore (fays Socrates), we ought to inquire of our- 
felves, viz. to what being the paflion of becoming diflipated belongs ; and 
refpefling what we ought to fear, left this fhould take place; and to whom 
a fear of this kind is proper : and after this, we fhould confider whether it 
is foul or not; and, as the refult of thefe fpeculations, fhould either be con¬ 
fident or fearful concerning our foul.—You fpeak true (fays he).—Is it not, 
therefore, a paflion natural to that which is collefted together, and a com- 
pofite, that it fhould be diflolved fo far as it is a compofite; and that, if there 
is any thing without compofition, to this alone, if to any other, it belongs not 
to fuffer afFe&ions of this kind ?—This (fays Cebes) appears to me to be the 
cafe. But does it not follow, that things which always fubfift according to 
the fame, and in a fimilar manner, are in the mod eminent degree incom- 
pofites; but that fuch things as fubfift differently at different times, and 
never according to the fame, are compofites ?—To me it appears fb.— 
Let us return, therefore (fays he), to the particulars of our former difeourfe: 
Whether is cffence itfelf (which both in our inquiries and anfwers we efta- 
bliflhed as having a being) that which always fubfifts fimilarly, and according 
to the fame, or that which fubfifts differently at different times? And docs 
the equal itfelf, the beautiful itfelf, and every thing which truly is, ever 
receive any kind of mutation ? Or docs not every thing which always truly 
is, and has a uniform fubfiftence, cflentially abide in a fimilar manner accord¬ 
ing to tile fame, and never in any refpeft receive any mutation?—It is 
vol. iv. if neceflary, 
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neceflfary, Socrates (fays Cebes), that it fhould fubfift fimilarly, and accord¬ 
ing to the fame.—But what (hall we fay concerning many beautiful things, 
fuch as men, horfes, garments, or other things of this kind, which are either 
equal, or beautiful; and of all fuch as are fynonymous to thefe ? Do thefc 
alfo fubfift according to the fame, or rather are they not entirely contrary to 
thofe, fo that they neither fubfift fimilarly according to the fame, either with 
refpeft to themfelves or to one another, or, in one word, in any manner 
whatever ?—Thefe (fays Cebes) never fubfift in a fimilar condition. Thefe, 
therefore, may be touched, may be feen and perceived by the other fenfes ; 
but thofe natures which always fubfift according to the fame, cannot be 
apprehended by any other means than the difcurfive energy of the dianoetic 
power. But things of this kind are invifible, and cannot be feen. Are you 
willing, therefore (fays he), that we fhould eftablifh two fpecies of beings, 
the one vifible, and the other invifible ?—Let us eftablifh them (fays he).—■ 
And that the invifible fubfifts always according to the fame, but the vifible 
never according to the fame.—And this alfo (fays he) we will eftablifh.— 
Come then (lays Socrates), is there any thing elfe belonging to us, than on 
the one hand body, and on the other foul ?—Nothing elfe (fays he).—To 
which fpecies, therefore, fhall we fay the body is more fimilar and allied? — 
It is manifeft to every one (fays he), that it is allied to the vifible fpecies.— 
But what fhall we fay of the foul ? Is it vifible, or invifible?—It is certainly 
not vifible to men, Socrates (fays be).—But we fpeak of things which are 
yjfible or not fo, with refpeft to the nature of men. Or do you think we 
fpeak of things vifible to any other nature ?—Of thofe which regard the 
nature of men.—What then fhall we fay refpedling the foul, that it is vifible, 
or cannot be feen?—That it cannot be feen.—The foul, therefore, is more 
fimilar to the ifrvifible fpecies than the body, but the body is more fimilar to 
the vifible.—It is perfectly neceflary it fhould be fo, Socrates. 

And have we not alfo formerly affcrted this, that the foul, when it employs 
the body in the fpeculation of any thing, either through fight, or hearing, or 
fome other fenfe (for to fpeculate through fenfe is to fpeculate through body), 
then, indeed, it is drawn by the body to things which never fubfift according 
to the fame, wanders* and is agitated, and becomes giddy like one intoxicated, 

through 

* The term wandering, fays Olympiodorus, i« common both to life and knowledge; but the 

term 
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through pafling into contact with things of this kind ?—-Entirely fo.—But 
when it fpeculates any thing, itfelf fubfifting by itfelf, then it departs to 
that which is pure, eternal, and immortal, and which poffefles a famenefs 
of fubfiftence : and, as being allied to fuch a nature, it perpetually becomes 
united with it, when it fubfifts alone by itfelf, and as often as it is lawful 
for it to obtain fuch a conjunftion : and then, too, it refts from its wander¬ 
ings, and perpetually fubfifts fimilarly according to the fame, about fuch 
natures, as parting into contaft with them ; and this partion ' of the foul is 
denominated prudence.—You fpeak (fays he), Socrates, in every refpedl 
beautifully and true.—To which fpecies, therefore, of things, formerly and 
now fpoken of, does the foul appear to you to be more fimilar and allied ?— 
It appears to me, Socrates (fays he), that every one, and even the raoft 
indocile, muft admit, in confequence of this method of reafoning, that the 
foul is both totally and univerfally more fimilar to that which fubfifts per¬ 
petually the fame, than to that which does not fo.—But to which is the 
body moft fimilar ?—To the other fpecies. 

But confider alfo as follows ’: that, fince foul and body fubfift together, 
nature commands that the one fhould be fubfervient and obey, but that the 
other fhould rule and poflefs dominion. And in confequence of this, which 
again of thefe appears to you to be fimilar to a divine nature, and which to 
the mortal nature? Or does it not appear to you that the divine nature is 
cflentially adapted to govern and rule, but the mortal to be governed arid 
be fubfervient ?—To me it does fo.—To which, therefore, is the foul fimi¬ 
lar?—It is manifeft, Socrates, that the foul is fimilar to the divine, but the 

term agitated belongs to life alone; and the term gtddinefs to knowledge alone. But giddinefs 
is an evil. For as thofe who are thus affeCted, through the inward whirl which they experience, 
think that things external to them are in a fimilar condition, fo the foul, through alone beholding 
fenfibles, thinks that all things flow and are in motion. 

1 Olympiodorus here inquires how Plato calls prudence a paffion of the foul. To which he 
replies, that all the virtues are pajjions. For it is evident, fays he, that things which participate 
fuff 'er. Hence alfo being y confidered as participating the one , is faid by Plato to fuffer or be pajfive 
to the one. Since, therefore, the foul participates of the prudence which fubfifts in intellect, or, in 
other words, of intellectual prudence, on this account he calls prudence the paffion of the foul. 
Or we may fay, that fince the whole foul is through the whole of itfelf felf-motive, fo far as it 
moves itfelf \t atls, but fo far as it is moved it fuffers . 

* This is the third argument derived from life, that the foul rules over the body. For that 
which ufes an inftmmcnt poflefles dominion over it. 
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body to the mortal nature.—But confider (lays he), Cebes, whether, from 
all that has been faid, thefe conclufions will refult to us, that the foul is moll 
fimilar to the divine, immortal, intelligible, uniform and indiffoluble nature, 
and which always lubfifts fimilarly according to the fame; but that the 
body is moil fimilar to the nature which is human, mortal, void of intelled, 
multiform, diffoluble, and which never fubfifts according to the fame. Can 
we, my deaf Cebes, produce any arguments to (how that this is not the 
cafe?—We cannot. 

What then ? in confequence of all this, muft it not be the property of the 
body, to be fwiftly diffolved ; but of the foul, on the contrary, to be entirely 
indiffoluble, or fomething bordering on fuch an affe&ion ?—How fhould it 
not ?—Do you conceive, therefore (fays he), that when a man dies, the 
vifible part of him, or the body, which is (ituated in a vifible region (and 
which we call a dead body fubjed to diffolution, ruin, and diflipation), does 
not immediately fuffer any of thefe affe&ions, but remains for a confiderable 
fpace of time ; and if any one dies poffeffing a graceful body, that it very 
much retains its elegant form ? for, when the body is bound and buried 
according to the manner in which the Egyptians bury their dead, it remains 
almoft entire for an incredible fpace of time ; and though fome parts of the 
body may become rotten, yet the bones and nerves, and every thing of this 
kind, are preferved as one may lay immortal. Is it not fo?—Certainly.— 
Can the foul, therefore, which is invifible, and which departs into another 
place of this kind, a place noble, pure, and invifible, viz. into Hades', to a 
beneficent and prudent God (at which place, if Divinity is willing, my foul 
will (hortly arrive); can the foul, I fay, fince it is naturally of this kind, be 
immediately difiipated and perilh on its being liberated from the body, as is 
afferted by the many ? This is certainly, my dear Cebes and Simmias, far 
from being the cafe. But this will much more abundantly take place, if it 
is liberated in a pure condition, attradling to itfelf nothing of the body, as 
not having willingly communicated with it in the prefent life, but fled from 
it and collcfted itfelf into itfelf; an employment of this kind having been 
the fubjedb of its perpetual meditation. But this is nothing elfe than to phi- 

' Pluto, fays Olympiodorus, is celebrated as prudent and good, becaufe he imparts to fouls the 
virtue and feience which they loft in the realms of generation. He is alfo Hades, becaufe he 
wipes away the vifible, which is, as it were, burnt in in the nature of the foul. 
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Jofophize rightly, and to meditate with facility, how to be dead in reality. 
Or will not this be a meditation of death r—Entirely fo.—Will not the foul, 
therefore, when in this condition, depart to that which is fimilar to itfelf, a 
divine nature, and which is likewife immortal and prudent ? and when it 
arrives thither, will it not become happy, being liberated from wandering 
and io-norance, terror and infane love, and from all other evils belonging; to 
the human nature; and fo, as it is faid of the initiated ', will in reality pals 
the reft of its time in the fociety of the Gods ? Shall we fpeak in this manner, 
Cebes, or otherwife ?—In this manner, by Jupiter (fays Cebes). 

But I think that if the foul departs polluted and impure from the body, as 
having always been its aftociate, attending upon and loving the body, and 
becoming enchanted by it, through its defires and pleafures, in fuch a manner 
as to think that nothing really is, except what is corporeal, which can be 
touched and feen, eaten and drunk, and employed for the purpofes of venereal 
occupations, and at the fame time is accuftomed to hate, dread and avoid, 
that which is dark and invifible to the eye of fenfe, which is intelligible and 
apprehended by philofophy; do you think that a foul thus affe&ed can be 
liberated from the body, fo as to fubfilt fincerely by itfelf?—By no means ((ays 
he).—But I think that it will be contaminated by a corporeal nature, to 
which its converfe and familiarity with the body, through perpetual aflocia- 
tion and abundant meditation, have rendered it fimilar and allied.—Entirely 
fo.—But it is proper, my dear Cebes, to think that fuch a nature is pon¬ 
derous and heavy, terreftrial and vifible 1 ; and that a foul of this kind, 
through being connefled with fuch a nature, is rendered heavy, and drawn 
down again into the vifible region from its dread of that which is invifible and 
Hades, and, as it is faid, wanders about monuments and tombs ; about which 

' The foul when living with Divinity may be faid to be truly initiated, as flying both to its own 
one or fumniit, and that of divine natures. 

9 The irrational nature is the image of the rational fold. This nature alfo is corporeal, con¬ 
fiding of a corporeal life, and a certain body more attenuated than this vifible body. This image, 
Plato fays, becomes heavy, and is feen about fepulchres. Hence fouls that are dill bound to the 
vifible nature through a ftroug propenfity to boc'y, are faid to follow this phantom ; and thus they 
become vifible through participation of the vifible, or fympathy towards it. But fuch fouls, fays 
Olympiodorus, arc not only willing, but are compelled to wander about fepulchres, as a punifh- 
ment of their fympathy about the body. He adds, that the image having a connate defire towards 
the outward body, fbmetimes alfo draws to it the foul, with the confent of Juftice. 
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indeed certain fhadowy phantoms of fouls appear, being the images produced 
by fuch fouls as have not been purely liberated from the body, but which par¬ 
ticipate of the vifible nature ; and on this account they become vifible,— 
It is very reafonable to fuppofe fo, Socrates.—It is reafonable indeed, Cebes: 
and likewife that thefe are not the fouls of the worthy, but of the depraved* 
who are compelled to wander about fuch places; by thefe means fullering 
the putiifhment of their former conduct, which was evil; and they arc 
compelled thus to wander ' till, through the defire of a corporeal nature, 
which attends them, they are again bound to a body. 

They are bound, however, as it is proper they fhould be, to fuch manners 
as they have exercifed in the prefcnt life.—But what do you fay thefe 
manners are, Socrates?—As for example, that fuch as are addi&ed to gluttony, 
arrogant injuries, and drinking, and this without any fear of confequences, 
fhall enter into the tribes of aflfes and brutes of this kind. Or do you not 
think it proper that they fhould?—You fpeak in a manner perfectly be¬ 
coming.—But fhall we not fay, that fuch as held in the higheft eftimation 
injuftice, tyranny, and rapine fhall enter into the tribes of wolves, hawks, 
and kites? Or where elfe can we fay fuch fouls depart ?—Into tribes of this 
kind, certainly (fays Cebes).—It will, therefore, be manifeft concerning the 
reft into what nature each departs, according to the fimilitudes of manners 
which they have exercifed.—It is manifeft (fays he); for how fhould it not 
be fo ?—Are not, therefore (fays he), thofe among thefe the moft happy, 
and fuch as depart into the beft place, who have made popular and political 1 
virtue their ftudy, which they call indeed temperance and juftice, and which 
Is produced from cuftom and exercile, without philofophy and intellect ?— 
But how are thefe the moft happy ?—Becaufe it is fit that thefe fhould again 
migrate into a political and mild tribe of this kind; fuch as bees, wafps, or 

1 “Guilty fouls,”fays the philofopher Salluft (De Diis etMundo, cap. 19.), “are punithcd on 
their departure from the prefentbody; fome by wandering about this pan of the earth; others about 
certain of its hot or cold regions; and others are tormented by avenging dtemons. But, univer- 
fally, the rational foul fuffcrs puniflmient in conjunction with the irrational foul, the partner of its 
guilt; and through this that (hadowy body derives its fubfiftence which is beheld about fepulchres, 
and efpecially about the tombs of fuch as have lived an abandoned life.” 

1 It muft here he obvious to the mod carelefs reader, that, according to Plato, the folUtcul arc 
not the true virtues. 
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ants, or into the fame human tribe again, and from thefe become moderate 
men.—It is fit. 

But it is not lawful for any to pafs into the genus of Gods, except fuch 
as, through a love of learning, have philofophized, and departed from hence 
perfectly pure. And for the fake of this, my dear Simmias and Cebes, thole 
who have philofophized rightly abftain from all defires belonging to the 
body, and ftrenuouflv perfevere in this abftinence, without giving theml'elves 
up to their dominion ; nor is it becaufe they dread the ruin of their families, 
and poverty, like the multitude of the lovers of wealth ; nor yet becaufe 
they are afraid of ignominy and the infamy of improbity, like thofe who are 
lovers of dominion and honours, that they abftain from thefe defires.—For it 
would not, Socrates, become them fo to do (fays Cebes).—It would not, by 
Jupiter (fays he).—Hence thofe (fays he), O Cebes! who take care of their 
foul, and do not live in a ftate of fubferviency to their bodies, bidding fare¬ 
well to all fuch characters as we have mentioned above, do not proceed in 
the fame path with thefe during the journey of life, becaufe fuch characters 
are ignorant how they Ihould direCt their courfe ; but confidering that they 
ought not to aCt contrary to philofophy, and to its folution and purification, 
they give themfelves up to its direction, and follow wherever it leads.—In 
what manner, Socrates?—I will tell you (fays he). 

The lovers of learning well know, that when philofophy receives their 
foul into her protection (and when fhe does fo, fhe finds it vehemently bound 
and agglutinated to the body, and compelled to fpeculate things through this, 
as through a place of confinement, inftead of beholding herfelf through 
herfelf; and befides this, rolled in every kind of ignorance : philofophy like- 
wife beholds the dire nature of the confinement, that it arifes through defire; 
fo that he who is bound in an eminent degree affifts in binding himfelf) ; the 
lovers of learning therefore, I fay, know that philofophy, receiving their 
foul in this condition, endeavours gently to exhort it, and diffolve its bonds ; 
and this Ihe attempts to accomplilh, by Showing that the infpettion of things 
through the eyes is full of deception, and that this is likewife the cafe with 
perception through the ears and the other lenfes, Philofophy too perfuades 
the foul to depart from all thefe fallacious informations, and to employ them 
no further than necelfity requires ; and exhorts her to call together and colled! 
herfelf into one. And befides this, to believe in no other than herfelf, with 
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refpe& to what (he underftands, herfelf fubfifting by herfelf, of that which 
has likewife a real fubfiftence by itfelf; and not to confider that as having a 
true being which fhe {peculates through others, and which has its fubfiftence 
in others. And laftly, that a thing of this kind is fenfible and vifible ; but 
that what {he herfelf perceives is intelligible and invifible. The foul of a 
true philofopher, therefore, thinking that he ought not to oppofe this folu- 
tion, abftains as much as poflible from pleafures and defires, griefs and 
fears, confidering that when any one is vehemently delighted or terrified, 
affli&ed or defirous, he does not fuffer any fuch mighty evil from thefe as 
fome one may perhaps conceive, I mean fuch as difeafe and a confumption 
of wealth, through indulging his defires; but that he fufFers that which is 
the greateft, and the extremity of all evils, and this without apprehending 
that he does fo.—But what is this evil, Socrates (fays Cebes) ?—That the foul 
of every man is compelled at the fame time to be either vehemently de¬ 
lighted or affli&ed about fome particular thing, and to confider that about 
which it is thus eminently paffive, as having a mod evident and true fubfift- 
ence, though this is by no means the cafe ; and that thefe are mod efpecially 
vifible obje&s. Is it not fo ?—Entirely.—In this pafiion, therefore, is not 
the foul in the higheft degree bound to the body ?—In what manner ?— Be- 
caufe every pleafure and pain, as if armed with a nail, fatten and rivet the 
foul to the body,caufe it to become corporeal, and fill it with an opinion, that 
whatever the body aflerts is true. For, in confequence of the foul forming 
the fame opinions with the body, and being delighted with the fame obje&s, 
it appears to me that it is compelled to pofiefs fimilar manners, and to be 
fimilarly nourilhed, and to become fo affe&ed, that it can never pafs into 
Hades in a pure condition; but always departs full of a corporeal nature ; 
and thus fwiftly falls again into another body, and, becoming as it were (own, 
is engendered ; and laftly, that from thefe it becomes deftitule of a divine, 
pure, and uniform affociation.—You fpeak moft true, Socrates (fays Cebes). 

For the fake of thefe things therefore, O Cebes ! thofe who are juftly lovers 
of learning are moderate and brave, and not for the fake of fuch as the 
multitude affert. Or do you think it is ?—By no means; for it cannot be.— 
But the foul of a philofopher reafons in this manner ; and does not think 
that philofophy ought to free him from the body, but that when he is freed 
he may give bimfelf up to pleafures and pains, by which he will again be 

bound 
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bound to the body, and will undertake a work which it is impoflible tofinifh, 
reweaving a certain web of Penelope '. But procuring tranquillity with re¬ 
fold! to thefe, and following the guidance of the reafoning power, and being 
always converfant with this, contemplating at the fame time that which is 
true, divine, and not the fubjedl of opinion, and being likewife nourifhcd by 
fuch an objedt of contemplation, he will think that he ought to live in this 
manner while he lives, and that wl.cn he dies he (hall depart to a kindred 
offence, and an cffcnce of this kind, being liberated from the maladies of the 
human nature. But from a nutriment of this kind the foul has no oecafion to 
fear (while it makes thefe, O Simmias and Cebes ! its fludv) left, in its libe¬ 
ration from the body, it fhould be lacerated, and, being blown about and 
diffipated by the winds, fhould vanifh, and no longer have anywhere % fub- 
fiftence. 

When Socrates had thus fpoken, a long (Hence enfued; and Socrates 
feemed to revolve with himfelf what had been laid; as likewife did the 
greateft part of us ; but Cebes and Simmias difeourfed a little with each 
other. And Socrates at length looking upon them, What (favs he'', do our 
affertions appear to you to have been not fufficiently demonftrated ? for many 
doubts and fufpicions yet remain, if any one undertakes to inveftigate them 
fufficiently. if, therefore, you are confidering fomething elfe among your- 
felves, I have nothing to fay ; but if you are doubting about thofe particulars 
which we have juft now made the fubjedt of our difeourfe, do not be remifs 
in fpeaking about and running over what has been faid, if it appears to you 
in any refpedt that we might have fpoken better ; and receive me again as 
your affociate, if you think that you can be any ways benefited by my 
affiftance. Upon this Simmias faid, Indeed, Socrates, I will tell you the 
truth : for fome time fince each of us being agitated witli doubts, we im¬ 
pelled and exhorted one another to interrogate you, through our defire of 
hearing them folved ; but we were afraid of caufmg a debate, left it fhould 
be dilagreeable to you in your prefent circumftances. But Socrates, upon 
hearing this, gently laughed, and laid, This is ftrange, indeed, Simmias; for 

1 As Penelope, who is the image of Philofophy, unwove by night what fne had woven by day, 
fo Ignorance reweaves what Philofophy umveaves. Hence Philofophy diiTblves the foul from, but 
Ignorance weaves it to, the body. 
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I (hall with difficulty be able to perfuade other men that I do not confider 
the prefent fortune as a calamity, iince l am not able to perfuade even you ; 
but you are afraid left I (hould be more morofe now than I was prior to the 
prefent event. And, as it feems, I appear to you to be more defpicable than 
fwans with refpe£t to divination, who, when they perceive that it is ne- 
ceflary for them to die, fing not only as ufual, but then more than ever ; 
rejoicing that they are about to depart to that Deity in whofe fervice they arc 
engaged. But men, becaufe they themfelves are afraid of death, falfely 
accufe the fwans, and aflert that, in confequence of their being afflidled at 
death, their long <s the refult of grief. Nor do they confider that no bird 
fmgs when it is hungry or cold, or is affli&ed with any other malady ; nei¬ 
ther jhe nightingale, nor the fwallow, nor the lapwing, all which they fay 
fing lamenting through diftrefs. But neither do thefe birds, as it appears to 
me, fing through forrow, nor yet the fwans; but in my opinion thefe laft 
are prophetic, as belonging to Apollo; and in confequence of forefeeing the 
good which Hades contains, they fing and rejoice at that period more re¬ 
markably than at any preceding time. But I confider myfelf as a fellow- 
fervant of the fwans, and facred to the fame Divinity. I poffefs a divining 
power from our common mafter no lefs than they; nor lhall I be more 
afflicted than the fwan in being liberated from the prefent life. Hence it is 
proper that you Ihould both fpeak and inquire about whatever you pleafe, as 
long as the eleven magiftrates will permit. You fpeak excellently well (fays 
Simmias); and as you give me permiffion, I will both tell you what are my 
doubts, and how far Cebes does not admit what has been faid. For, as to 
myfelf, Socrates, I am perhaps of the fame opinion about thefe particulars 
as yourfelf; that to know them clearly in the prefent life is either impoffible, 
or a thing very difficult to obtain. But not to argue about what has been 
faid in every poffible way, and to defift before by an arduous inveftigation 
on all fides wearinefs is produced, can only take place among indolent and 
effeminate men. For it is neceffary, in things of this kind, either to learn 
or to difcover the manner of their fubfiffence ; or, if both thefe are impoffible, 
then, by receiving the beft of human reafons, and that which is the moft 
difficult of confutation, to venture upon this as on a raft, and fail in it 
through the ocean of life, unlefs fome one ffiould be able to be carried more 
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fafely, and with lefs danger, by means of a firmer vehicle, or a certain 
divine reafon 1 . I fhall not, therefore, now be afhamed to interrogate, in 
confequence of the confefiion which you have made ; nor fhall I blame mv- 
fielf hereafter, that I have not fpoken what appears to me at prefent: for, 
upon confidering what has been faid, both with myfelf and together with 
Cebes, your dodrine did not feem to be fufficientlv confirmed. 

And perhaps, my friend (fays Socrates), you have the truth on your fide ; 
but inform me in what refped it did not feem to be fufficientlv confirmed.— 
In this (lavs he); becaufe any one may affiert the fame about harmony % and 
a lyre, and its chords ; that, for inftance, harmony is fomething invifible and 
incorporeal, all-beautiful and divine, in a well-modulated lyre: but the lyre 
and its chords are bodies, and of a corporeal nature ; are compofites and 
terreftrial, and allied to that which is mortal. When any one, therefore, 
fhall either have broken the lyre, or cut and burft the chords, fome perfon 
may contend from the fame reafoning as yours, that it is neceffiary the har¬ 
mony lhould yet remain, and not be deflroyed (for it cannot in any refpeit 
be poffible that the lyre fhould fubfift when the chords are burffi, and the 
chords themfelves are of a mortal nature ; but the harmony, which is con¬ 
nate and allied to that which is divine and immortal, will become extinft, 
and perilh prior to the mortal nature itfelf) ; becaufe it is neceffiary that har¬ 
mony lhould be l'omewhcre, and that the wood and chords muft fuffer pu- 
trefattion, before this can be i'ubjef! to any paffion. For I think, Socrates, 
that you yourfelf have alio perceived this, that we confider the foul in the 
moll eminent degree, as iomething of Inch a kind as to become the tempe¬ 
rament of hot and cold, moift and dry, and fuch-like affections, for the re¬ 
ception or w hich our body is extended, and bv which it is contained : and 


1 See the Introduction to this Dialogue. 

* Harmony has a triple fubfiftenee. For it is eiiher harmony itfelf, or it is that which is firft 
harmonized, and which is fuch according to the whole of itfelf; or it is that which is feeondarily 
harmonized, and which partially participates of harmony. The firll of thefe muft be afiigned to 
intellect, the fecond to foul, and the third to body. This laft too is corruptible, becaufe it fub- 
iilts in a fuhjc&; but the other two arc incorruptible, becaufe they are neither compofites, nor de¬ 
pendent on a fubj«-et. Siimnias, therefore, reafon> faifely in what he here fays, in confequence 
of looking to the third fpcrics of harmony onlv. Hence, the rational foul is analogous to a mu- 
lician, hut the animated body to harmonized chords : for the former has a fubfifh/n.-e feparate, 
but the latter inf-parable from th*- imifieal infinunent. 
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that the foul is the harmony of all thefe, when they are beautifully and mo¬ 
derately tempered with each other. If, therefore, the foul is a certain har¬ 
mony, it is evident that when our body fuffers either intention or remiflion, 
through difeafes and other maladies, the foul muft from neceflity immedi¬ 
ately perifh, though of the moft divine nature (in the lame manner as other 
harmonies perifh, which either fubfift in founds or in the works of artificers)} 
but the remaining parts of the body of each perfon muft fubfift for a long 
time, till they are either burnt or become rotten. Confider then what we 
{hall fay to this difcourfe, if any one (hould think, fince the foul is the tem¬ 
perament of things fubfifting in the body, that it perifhes the firft, in that 
which is called death. 

Socrates, therefore, beholding us, and laughing as he was accuftomed to 
do very often, Simmias (fays he) fpeaks juftly. If any one of you, there¬ 
fore, is more prompt than I am,‘ why docs he not reply to thefe objections ?. 
for he feems not to have handled this affair badly. But it appears to me,, 
that before we make our reply we fhould firft hear Cebes, and know what 
it is which he objects to our difcourfe ; that, in confequence of fome time in¬ 
tervening, we may deliberate what we {hall fay; and that afterwards, upon 
hearing the objections, we may either affent to them, if they appear to affert 
any thing becoming ; or, if they do not, that we may defend the difcourfe we 
have already delivered. But (fays he) tell me,. Cebes, what it is which fo 
difturbs you, as to caufe your unbelief.—I will tell you (fays Cebes) : your 
difcourfe feems to me to be yet in the fame ftate, and to be liable to the fame- 
accufation as we mentioned before. For, that our foul had a fubfiftence 
before it came into the prefent form, is an afTertion, I will not deny, of a 
very elegant kind, and (if it is not too much to fay) .fufficiently demon- 
ftrated : but that it ftill remains when we are dead, does not appear to me 
to have been clearly proved ; nor do I affent to the objection of Simmias,. 
that the foul is not ftronger and more lafting'than the body, for it appears to 
me to be much more excellent than all thefe. Why then, fays reafon, do> 
you yet difbelieve ? for, fince you fee that w hen a man dies that which is, 
more imbecil ftill remains, does it not appear to you to be neceffary that the 
more lafting nature fhould be preferved during this period of time ? Confider, 
therefore, whether 1 ftiall fay any thing to the purpofe in reply. For I, as 
well as Simmias, as it feems, ftand in need of a certain fimilitude; for to me 
5 thefe 
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thefe things appear to be afierted in the fame manner, as if any one fhould 
fay concerning an aged dead weaver, that the man has not yet perifhed, but 
perhaps ftill furvives fomewhere; and fhould exhihit as an argument in 
proof of this aflertion a veftment woven by himfelf, which he wore, and 
which is yetfafe and entire. And if he fhould afk fome one not crediting his 
affeftion, which is the more lafting, the genus of man or of a garment, 
whofe fubfiflence confifts in its ufe and in being worn ; then fhould it be re¬ 
plied, that the genus of man is much more lafting, he might think it demon- 
ftrated, that the man is by a much ftronger reafpn preferved, fince that 
which is of a fhorter duration has not yet perifhed. But I do not think, Sim- 
mias, that this is the cafe. For confider with yourfelf what I fay: fince 
every perfon muft apprehend, that he who afferts this fpeaks foolifhly. For 
this weaver, having wormand woven many fuch veftments, died after them 
being many, but I think before the laft; and yet it cannot be any thing the 
more inferred on this account, that the man is viler or more imbecil than a 
veftment. And I think that the foul, with refpcft to the body, will receive 
the fame fimilitude ; and he who fhall aftert the fame concerning thefe, will 
appear to me to fpeak in a very equitable manner ; I mean that the foul is of 
a lafting nature, but the body more dehile and lels durable. But I fhould 
fay that each foul wears many bodies, efpecially if it lives many years ; for, 
if the body glides away like a ftream, and is diflolved while the man yet 
lives, but the foul perpetually re-weaves that which is worn and confumed, 
it will be neceftary indeed, that when the foul is deftroyed it fhould then be 
clothed with the laft veftment, and fhould perifh prior to this alone. But 
the foul having perifhed, then the body will evince the nature^of its imbe¬ 
cility, and, becoming rapidly rotten, will be perfedly diflolved : fo that, in 
confequence of this reafoning, it is not yet proper that we fhould be per- 
fuaded to believe with confidence, that our foul fubfifts fomewhere after we 
are dead. For, if any one fhould affent to him who afferts even more than 
you have done, and fhould grant that not only our foul had an exiftence be¬ 
fore we were born into the prefent life, but that nothing hinders us from 
admitting that certain fouls after death may ftill have a fubfiflence, exift in 
fome future period, and often be born, and again perifh (for fo naturally 
ftrong is the foul, that it will preferve itfelf through frequent births); 
but this being granted, it may ftill follow, that it will not only labour in 
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thofe many generations, but that, finifhing its courfe, in fome one of thefe 
deaths, it will entirely perilh. But no one fhould fay that this death and 
diflolution of the body, which alfo introduces deftrudlion to the foul, can be 
known: for it is impoflible that it can be perceived by any one of us. If 
this, however, be the cafe, it will not follow that he who poilehes the con¬ 
fidence of good hope concerning death is not foolifhly confident, unlefs he 
can demonftrate that the foul is perfe&ly immortal and undecaying: for 
otherwife it will be neceffary, that he who is about to die fhould always 
fear for his foul, left in the death, which is at hand, he fhould entirely perilh 
through the feparation of his body. 

When we heard them, therefore, fpeak in this manner, we were all of 
us very difagreeably affefted, as we afterwards declared to each other; be- 
caufe, as we were in the higheft degree perfuaded by the former difcourfe, 
they again feemed to difturb us and to caft us into unbelief; and this in fuch 
a manner, as not only to caufe us to deny our afient to the arguments which 
had been already adduced, but to fuch as might afterwards be aflerted, fear¬ 
ing left either we fhould not be proper judges of any thing, or that the things 
themfelves fhould be unworthy of belief. 

Ecwec. By the Gods, Phaedo, I can eafily pardon you : for, while I am 
now hearing you, I cannot refrain from faying to myfelf, In what arguments 
can we any longer believe? For the difcourfe of Socrates, which a little 
before was exceedingly credible, is now fallen into unbelief. For the 
aflertion, that our foul is a certain harmony, gained my aflent both now and 
always in a wonderful manner ; and now' it is mentioned, it recalls as it were 
into my meipory a knowledge that I formerly w r as of the fame opinion. And 
thus I am perfectly indigent again of fome other reafon, as if from the verv 
beginning, which may perfuade me that the foul of a dead man does not die 
together w ith the body. Tell me therefore, by Jupiter, how Socrates pur- 
fued the difcourfe; and whether he, as you confefs was the cafe with your- 
felf, feemed troubled at thefe obje&ions ; or, on the contrary, anfw'ered them 
with facility ; and whether he defended his dodlrine fufficiently, or in a 
defective manner. Relate all thefe particulars to us as accurately as you 
can. 

Ph.®d. Indeed, Echecrates, I have often admired Socrates; but never 
more fo than at that time. That he fhould be able indeed to lay (omething 
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in reply, is perhaps not wonderful; but I efpecially admired, in the firft 
place, this in him, that he received the difcourfe of the young men in fuch a 
pleafant, benevolent and wonderful manner; and, in the next place, that he 
fo acutely perceived how we were affe&ed by their objections; and laftly, 
that he fo well cured our difturbance, recalled us, as if flying and vanquilhed, 
and caufed us, in conjunction with himfelf, to purfue and confider the 
difcourfe. 

Eciiec. But how did he do this ? 

Ph^;d. I will tell you: I happened at that time to fit at his right hand, 
upon a low feat near his bed ; but he himfelf fat much higher than I did. 
Stroking me on the head, therefore, and comprefling the hair which hung on 
my neck (for he ufed lometimes to play with my hairs), To-morrow (fays 
he), Phtedo, you will perhaps cut off thefe beautiful locks.—It feems fo, 
indeed (fays 1), Socrates.—But you will not (fays he), if you will be per- 
fuaded by me.—But why not (fays I)?—For both you and I (fays he) ought 
to cut off our hair to-day, if our difcourfe muft die, and we are not able to 
recall it to life again. And I indeed, if I was you, and I found that dif¬ 
courfe fled from me, would take an oath after the manner of the Argives, 
that I would never fuffer my hair to grow, till, by contefting in deputation, 
I had vanquilhed the obje&ions of Simmias and Cebes.—But (fays I) Her¬ 
cules is reported not to have been fufficient againft two.—Call upon me, 
therefore (fays he), as your Iolaus *' while the light yet lafts.—I call then 
(fays I), not as Hercules upon Iolaus, but as Iolaus upon Hercules.—It is of. 
no confequence (fays he).. 

But, in the firft place, we muft be careful that we are not influenced by a 
certain paflion.^-What paflion (fays I)?—That we do not become (fays he) 
haters’ of reafon, in the fame manner as fome become haters of men. For 
no greater evil can happen to any one than to be a hater of realons. But a 

' Iolaus was the fon of Iphiclus king of ThciTaly. He affifted Hercules in conquering the 
Hydra, and burnt with a hot iron the place where the heads had been cut off, to prevent the 
growth of others. 

a Four inevitable confequences attend the man who hates reafon. In the firft place, he muft 
hate hirnfelf; for he is cflentially rational. In the fecond place, he muft hate truth; for this can 
.ouly be difcovcred by the exercife of reafon. In the third place, he muft be a loverof that which 
is irrational. And, in the fourth place, he muft be brutalized, as far as this is poffible to man. 
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hatred of rcat’on and a hatred of mankind are both produced in the fame 
manner. For mifauthropy is produced in us through very much believing 
without art hi fome particular perfon, and confidering him as a man true, 
fmcere, and faithful, whom in the courfe of a fhort acquaintance we find to 
be depraved and unfaithful; and that this is the cafe again with another. 
And when any one often fuffers this difappointment, and efpecially from 
thofe whom he confidered as his moll intimate familiars and friends, at 
length, through finding himfclf thus frequently hurt, he hates all men, and 
thinks that there is nothing in any refpeCl fincere in any one. Or have you 
never perceived that this is the cafe ?—Entirely fo (fays I).—But is not this 
bafe (fays he)? and is it not evident that fuch a one attempts to make ufe of 
, men, without poffeffing the art which refpeSs human affairs ? For if, in a 
certain refpeft, he employed them with art, he would think, as the cafe really 
is, that men very good, or very bad, are but few i:i number ; and that the 
greater part of mankind are thofe which fubfift between thefe.—How do 
vou mean (fays I)?—In the fame manner (fays he) as about things verv 
fmall and very great. Do you think that any thing is more rare than to 
find a very large or a very fmall man, or dog, or any thing elfe ; and again 
any thing exceflively fwift or flow, beautiful or bafe, white or black ? Or 
do you not perceive that the fummits of the extremes of all thefe are rare 
and few, but that things fubfifling between thefe are copious and many?— 
Entirely fo (fays I).—Do you not, therefore, think (fays he) that if a contefl 
of improbity fhould be propofed, thofe who hold the firft rank among the 
bafe would be found to be but few ?—It is agreeable to reafon to think fo 
(fays I).— It is fo, indeed (fays he); but in this refpeCt reafons are not 
fimilar to men (for I fhall now follow you as the leader); but in this they 
are fimilar, when any one, for inftance, without polTeffing the art belonging 
to dilcourfe, believes that a certain difcourfe is true, and fhortly after it 
appears to him to be falfe, as it is l'ometimes the one and fometimes the 
other, and the fame thing happens to him about different difeourfes. And 
this is particularly the cafe with thofe who are familiar with contradictory 
arguments ; for thefe you know think that they at length become moft wife, 
and alone perceive that there is nothing found and liable either in things or 
reafons; but that every thing is whirled upwards and downwards, as if 
exifting in the river Euripus, and does not abide in any one condition for 
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any portion of time whatever.—You fpeak perfectly true (fays I).—Would 
it not then (fays he), Phtedo, be a paffion worthy of commiferation, if, when 
a certain reafon is true and firm, and is capable of being underftood, yet 
fome one falling from this fhould be involved ifl doubt, becaufe he has heard 
reafons, which, though remaining the fame, yet have at one time appeared 
to be true, and at another falfe ; and fhould not accufe himfelf and his own 
want of Ikill, but at length through grief fhould transfer all the blame from 
himfelf to the reafons ; and thus fhould pafs the remainder of his life, hating 
and flandering reafons, and deprived of the truth and fcience of things ?—By 
Jupiter (fays I), fuch a one would be miferable indeed. 

In the firft place, therefore (fays he), we fhould be very careful againft 
admitting an opinion, that no reafoning appears to be valid; but we fhould 
much rather think that we are not yet in a healthy condition, and that we 
ought vigoroufly and cheerfully to ftudy how to be well. And this indeed 
ought to be the cafe with you and others, for the fake of the whole remainder 
of your life, but with me, for the fake of death itfelf; as there is danger at 
the prefent time, left I fhould not behave philofophically, but, like thofe who 
are perfectly unfkilled, contentioufly. For fuch as thefe, when they con¬ 
trovert any particular, are not at all concerned how that fubfifts about 
which they difpute; but are alone anxious, that what they have eftablifhed 
may appear to the perfons prefent to be true. And I feem to myfelf at 
prefent to differ alone in this refpeft from fuch as thefe: for I am not 
folicitous that my difeourfe may appear true to thofe who are prefent (except 
juft as it may happen in paffing), but that it may appear to be fo in the moft 
eminent degree to me myfelf. For I thus reafon, my dear friend (and fee 
in how fraudulent a manner), that if my affertions are true, it will be a 
beautiful cireumftance to be perfuaded of their truth; but that if nothing 
remains for the dead, I fhall at leaft have the advantage of being lefs affii&ed 
with my prefent condition than others. But this ignorance of mine will not 
continue long (for it would be bad if it fhould), but fhortly after this will be 
diffolved ; and being thus prepared (fays he), Simmiasand Cebes, I fhall now 
return to the difeourfe. But, that you may be perfuaded by me, pay no atten¬ 
tion to the perfon of Socrates, but be much more folicitous in aflenting to 
the truth, if I fhould appear to you to affert any thing true; but if this 
fhould not be the cafe, oppofe me with all your might, and beware, left 
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through too much ardour l Ihould deceive both myfelf and you, and, afting 
in this refpedt like bees, ihould depart from you, leaving my fting behind. 

But to begin (fays he) : In the firft place, remind me of what you have faid, 
if it Ihould appear that I ha/e forgotten it. For Simmias, I think, diftrufted 
and was afraid left the foul, though it is at the fame time more divine and 
beautiful than the body, Ihould perilh before it, as fubfifting in the form of 
harmony. But Cebes appears to me to have admitted this, that the foul is 
more lafting than the body; but yet that it is perfedlly uncertain, whether 
after the foul has worn out many bodies, and this often, it may not at length, 
leaving body behind, itfelf alfo perilh ; fo that this will be death itfelf, I 
mean the deftrudtion of the foul, fince the body perpetually perilhes without 
ceafing. Are not thefe the things, Simmias and Cebes, which we ought to 
confider ?—They both confefled that the particulars were thefe.—Whether, 
therefore (fays he), do you rejeft the whole of our former difcourfe, or do 
you rejedt fome things and not others?—They replied, We admit fome 
things, and not others.—What then (fays he) do you fay about that difcourfe, 
in which we afferted that learning is reminifcence ; and that, this being the 
cafe, our foul mnft neceffarily have fubfifted fomewhere before it was bound in 
the body?—I indeed (fays Cebes) tvas both then wonderfully perfuaded by that 
difcourfe, and now firmly abide in the lame opinion.—And I alfo (fays Sim¬ 
mias) am affedled in the fame manner; and I Ihould very much wonder Ihould 
I ever conceive otherwife about this particular.—But (lays Socrates) it is necef 
fary, my Theban gueft, that it Ihould appear otherwife to you, if you ftill con¬ 
tinue of the opinion, that harmony is Ibmething compofite, and that the foul 
is a certain harmony, compofed from things extended through the body. For 
you will never affent to yourfelf averting, that harmony was compofed prior to 
the things from which it ought to be compofed ; or do you think you can ?— 
By no means (fays he), Socrates.—Do you perceive, therefore (fays he), that 
you will not be confiftent in your affertions, when you fay that the foul had 
a fubfiftence before it came into a human form and into body, but that at the 
fame time it was compofed from things which then had not a being ? For 
neither is harmony fuch as that to which you alfimilate it; but the lyre, and 
the chords, and the founds yet unharmonized, have a prior exiftence; but 
harmony is compofed the laft of all, and is the firft dillblved. How, there¬ 
fore, can this difcourfe be confouant with that ?—In no relpeft (fays Sim¬ 
mias).— 
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mias).—Bjit it certainly is proper (fays he) that a difcourfe about harmony 
fhould be confonant, if this can ever be afferted of any other.—It is proper, 
indeed (fays Simmias).—But this difcourfe of yours is not confonant. Con- 
fider, therefore, which of tbefe affertions you will choofe, that learning is 
remiuifcence, or that the foul is harmony, I prefer the former, Socrates, 
by much; for the latter gained my affent without a demonftration, through 
nothing more than a certain probability and fpecious appearance; from 
whence alfo it appears evident to the multitude of mankind. But I well 
know, that the difcourfes which frame their demonftrations from aflimila- 
tive reafons only are nothing more than empty boaftings; and unlefs a 
man defends himfelf againft them, they will very much deceive him, both in 
geometry and all other fpeculations. But the difcourfe about reminifcence 
and learning was delivered through an hypothefis highly worthy of reception. 
For in this it was faid that our foul had a fubfiftence fomewhere before it 
came into the prefent body, as it is an effence poffeffmg the appellation of 
that which truly is. But, as I perfuade myfelf, I affent to this dodlrine in a 
manner fufficient and proper; and hence it is neceffary, as it appears to me, 
that I fhould neither affent to myfelf nor to any other afferting that the foul 
is harmony. 

But what (fays he), Simmias ? Does it appear to you that it can either 
belong to this harmony, or to any compofition, to fubfift differently from the 
things from which it is compofed ?—By no means.—-And indeed, as it appear? 
to me, it can neither perform nor fuffer any thing clfe, belides what thefe 
perform and fuffer.—He agreed it could not.—It does not, therefore, belong 
to harmony to be the leader of the materials from which it is compofed, but 
to follow them.—This alfo he granted.—It is far, therefore, from being the 
cafe, that harmony will either be moved or found contrary, or in any other 
refpeft be adverfe to its parts.—Very far, indeed, (fays he).—But what, does 
not every harmony naturally fubfift in fuch a manner as to be harmony, fo 
far as it receives a congruous temperament ?—I do not underftand you.— 
But (fays he) if it were poffible that it could be congruoufly tempered with 
ftill greater vehemence, and more in quantity, would it not be more vehe¬ 
mently harmony and more in quantity ; but if lefs vehemently and lefs in 
quantity, juft the contrary ?—Entirely i'o.—But can it be faid of the foul, 
that, even in the fmallcft circumftance, one foul is more vehemently and 
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more in quantity, or left vehemently and left in quantity, foul, than an¬ 
other ?—By no means (fays he).—Confider then (fays he), by Jupiter, is it 
truly faid, that one foul poflefles intellect and virtue, and is good ; but that 
another is foolilh and vicious, and is bad ?—It is truly faid.—Among thofe, 
therefore, who eftabldh the foul as harmony, what can any one call virtue 
and vice in the foul? Will he call the one harmony, and the other difeord? 
And that the one, that is to fay the good foul, is harmonized ; and, as it is 
harmony, poflefles another harmony in itfelf; but that the other is difeord, 
arid does not contain in itfelf another harmony ?—I know not what to reply 
(fays Simmias) ; but it is manifeft, that he who eftabliflies this would make 
fome fuch reply. But it has been granted (fays he), that one foul is 
• not more or left foul than another; and this is no other than to con- 
feft, that one harmony is not more vehemently and more in quantity, nor 
lefs vehemently and left in quantity, harmony, than another: is it not fo?— 
Entirely fo.—But that which is neither more nor lefs harmony, is neither 
■more nor left harmonized : is it not fo?—It is.—But can that which is nei¬ 
ther more nor lefs harmonized participate more or left of harmony 1 ? or does 
it equally participate ?—Equally.—The foul, therefore, fince it is not more 
or left foul than another, is not more or lefs harmonized.—It is not.—But 
fince it is thus affe&ed, it will neither participate more of difeord nor of 
harmony.—jBy no means.—And again, in confequence of this paflion, can 
one foul participate more of vice or virtue than another, fince vice is dif¬ 
eord, but virtue harmony ?—It cannot.—But rather, Simmias, according to 
.right reafon, no foul will participate of vice, fince it is harmony : for doubt- 
lefs the harmony, which is perfectly fuch, can never participate of difeord.— 
It certainly cannot.—Neither, therefore, can the foul, which is perfedtly 

» As every rational foul is an incorporeal harmony feparate from a fubjedt, it does not admit 
of inlenfions and remifiions; and, therefore, one rational foul is neither more nor lefs harmony 
than another, fo far as each is eJJenlidUy harmony. One foul, however, may be more fimilar to 
imelledt, or harmony itfelf, than another, and, fo far as it is more fimilar, will be more harmony, 
in energy. Hence, virtue may be confidered as the concord, and vice as the difeord, of the ra¬ 
tional and irrational nature; the former being produced from the rational harmonizing the irra¬ 
tional part, in confequence of being a harmony more energetic; and the latter arifing from the 
irrational being unharmonized by the rational part, becaufe in this cafe the effential harmony of 
the foul is more dormant than energetic. The reafoning, therefore, of Socrates does not apply 
to that harmony which is feparate, but to that which is infeparable from body. 
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foul, participate of vice: for how can it, in confequence of what has been 
laid ? In confequence of this reafoning, therefore, the fouls of all animals 
will be fimilarly good ; fince they are naturally fimilarly fouls, with refpefil 
to the elfence of foul.—To me it appears fo, Socrates (fays he).—If the hy- 
pothefis therefore was right, would it appear to you to be beautifully faid, 
and that this confequence enfued, that the foul is harmony ?—By no means 
(fays he). 

But what (fays Socrates), among all the things which are inherent in man, 
would you fay that any thing elfe governed except foul, if he be a prudent 
man ?—I Ihould not.—But whether does the foul govern, by aflenting to the 
pafiions belonging to the body, or by oppofing them ? My meaning is this,, 
that when heat and thirft are prefcnt, the foul, if it governs, will frequently 
draw the body to the contrary, i. e. not to drink; and hunger being prefent, 
that it (hall not eat; and in a thoufand other inftances we may behold the 
foul oppofing the defires of the body : may we not ?—Entirely fo.—Have 
we not above confelfed, that if the foul was harmony, it would never found 
contrary to the intenfions, remiffions, or vibrations, or any other palfion be- 
longing to its component parts, but that it would follow, and never rule 
over them ?—We have granted this (fays he) for how could we do other- 
wife ?—But what, does not the foul now appear to a<3 juft the contrary to 
this, ruling over all thofe particulars, from which it may be faid it fubfifts, 
nearly oppofing all of them through the whole of life, and exercifing abfo- 
lute dominion over them all manner of ways, punilhing fome of thefe indeed 
with greater difficulty, and accompanied with pain ; fome through gymnaftic 
and medicine, and fome by milder methods, and fome again by threats, and 
others by admonilhing defire, anger, and fear ; addreffing that which it op- 
pofes, as being itfelf of a different nature ? juft as Homer does in the : 
Odylfey ', where he fays of Ulyffes: 

“ His bread he (truck, and cried, My heart, fuftain. 

“ This ill! for thou haft borne far greater pain.” 

Do you think that Homer dcvifed this in confequence of thinking that tlie 
foul is harmony, and of fuch a kind as to be led by the paffions of the bodv,, 

‘ Lib. xix. ver. 15, 
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and not inch as is naturally adapted to lead and govern, and which is fome- 
thing much more divine than harmony ?—By Jupiter, Socrates, I do not 
think that he did.—By no means, therefore, raoft excellent man, (hall we 
do well, in afferting that the foul is a certain 1 harmony : for by thus aflerting, 
as it appears, we fhall neither agree with Homer, that divine poet, nor be 
confiftent with ourfelves.—It is to, indeed (fays he). * 

Let it then be fo (fays Socrates); and thus, as it appears, we have fuffi- 
ciently appeafed the patrons of the Theban harmony. But how, Cebes, and 
by what difcourfe (hall we appeafe the patrons of Cadmus’ ?—You appear 
to me ((ays Cebes) to be likely to find out a way: for you have delivered 
this difcoiyrfe againft harmony in a wonderful manner, and beyond what I 
.expedited. For, while Simmias related his doubts, I thought it would be a 
mod admirable thing, (hould any one be able to reply to his difcourfe. He 
therefore appears to me, in a manner perfectly extraordinary, not to have 
' luftained the very fir ft aflault of your difcourfe. I (hould not, therefore, be 
furprifed if the arguments of Cadmus met with the (ame fate.—My good 
friend ((ays Socrates), do not fpeak fo magnificently, left a certain envy 
(hould fubvert our future difcourfe. Thiefe things, indeed, will be taken 
care of by Divinity. But we, approaching near iu an Homeric manner, will 
try whether you fay any thing to the purpofe. This then is the fum of what 
you inquire: you think it proper to demonftrate that our foul is without decay, 
and immortal; that a philofopher who is about to die with all the confidence 
of hope, and who thinks that after death he fliall be far more happy than in 
the prelent life, may not indulge a ftupid and foolilh confidence. But you 

1 That is, a harmony Cub lifting in, and therefore infeparable from, a fubjeft. 

• “ Cadmus,” fays Olympiodorus, “ is the fublunary world, as being Dionyfiacal, on which 
account Harmony is united to the God, and as being the father of the four Bacchuscs. But they 
make the four elements to be Dionyfiacal, viz .fire, to be Scrnele ; earth, Agave, tearing in pieces 
her own offspring; water, lno\ and lallly , air, Autonoe.” There is great beauty in conjoining 
Harmonia, or Harmony, the daughter of Venus and Mars, with Cadmus. For Venus is the 
caufe of all the harmony and analogy in the nniverfe, and beautifully illuminates the order and 
communion of all mundane concerns. But Mars excites the contrarieties of the univerfc, that 
the world may exift perfect and entire from all its parts. The progeny, therefore, of thefe two 
Divinities mult be the concordant di/cord or harmony of the fublunary world. But Socrates (as 
Forller well obferves in his notes on this dialogue) reprelents Cebes as another Cadmus, bccaufe, 
according to his do&rine, men after they are buried, like the teeth of the ferpent (lain by Cadmus, 
will revive in another form, and in a fliort time like the Cadmasan men will entirely perilh. 
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fay, though it fhould be fhown that the foul is fomething robuft and dei- 
form, and that it fubfifted before we were born, yet nothing hinders but 
that all thefe arguments may not evince its immortality, but only that the 
foul is more lafling than the body, that it formerly exifted fomewhere for 
an immenfe period of time, and that it knew and performed a multitude of 
things. But that, for all this, it will be nothing the more immortal; but 
that, entering into the body of a man, it will be the principle of deftru&ion 
to itfelf, as if connedled with a difeafe : fo that it will both lead a miferable 
life in the body, and at laft will perifh in that which is called death. But 
you fay it is of no confequence whether it comes into body once or often, 
with refpedl to our occafion of fear: for it is very proper that he who nei¬ 
ther knows, nor is able to render a reafon, why the foul is immortal, fhould 
be afraid of death, unlefs he is deprived of intelled. This, I think, Cebes, 
is the fum of what you fay; and I have repeated it often, that nothing may 
efcape our obfervation ; and that, if you are willing, you may either add or 
take away from our flatement of the objedtions. But Cebes replied, I have 
nothing at prefent either to add or take away; but thefe are the objedlions 
which 1 make. 

Socrates, therefore, after he had been filent for a long time, and confider- 
ing fomething by himfelf, faid, You require, Cebes, a thing of no fmall im¬ 
portance : for it is perfedlly neceffary to treat concerning the caufe of genera¬ 
tion and corruption. If you are willing, therefore, I will relate to you what 
happened to me in this inveftigation ; and afterwards, if any thing which I 
fball lay fliall appear to you ufeful, with refpedl to perfuading you in the 
prefent inquiry, employ it for this purpofe.—But I am mod affuredly willing 
(fays Cebes).—Hear then my narration : When I was a young man, Cebes, 
I was in a wonderful manner defirous of that wifdom which they call a 
hiftory 1 of nature : for it appeared to me to be a very fuperb affair to know 
the caufes of each particular, on what account each is generated, why it pe- 
rifhes, and why it exifls. And I often toffed myfelf as it were upwards and 

' What Socrates here calls a hiflory of nature, is what the moderns call experimental pbilofopbj. 
The danger of dirc&ing the attention folely to this ftudy is, as Socrates juftly obferves, truly great. 
For by fpeculating no other caufes than fuch as are inftrumental, and which are involved in the 
darknefs of matter, the mental eye becomes at length incapable of beholding true and primary 
caufes, the fpltndid principles of all things, 
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downwards ; confidering, in the firft place, whether after that which is hot 
and cold has received a certain rottennefs, as fome fay, then animals are 
nourilhed; and whether the blood is that through which we become pru¬ 
dent, or air, or fire ; or whether none of thefe, but the brain, is that which 
affords the fenfcs of hearing, feeing, and fmelling; fo that memory and opi¬ 
nion are generated from thefe, and that from memory and opinion obtaining 
tranquillity, fcience is accordingly produced ? And again confidering the 
corruptions of thefe, and the properties which take place about the heavens 
and the earth, I at length appeared to myfelf fo unfkilful in the fpeculation 
of thefe, as to receive no advantage from my inquiries. But I will give you 
a fufficient proof of the truth of this : for 1 then became fo very blind, with 
refpe£t to things which I knew before with great clearnefs (as it appeared 
both to myfelf and others) through this fpeculation, as to want inftru&ion 
both in many particulars, which'I thought I had known before, and in this, 
why a man is increafed. For I thought it was evident to every one that this 
took place through eating and drinking : for when, from the aliment, flefh 
accedes to flefh, bone to bone, and every where kindred to kindred parts, 
then the bulk which was fmall becomes afterwards great; and thus a little 
man becomes a large one. Such was then my opinion ; does it appear to 
you a becoming one ?—To me, indeed, it does (fays Cebes).—But (fill 
further, confider as follows: for I thought that I feemed to myfelf fuffi- 
ciently right in my opinion, when, on feeing a tall man Banding by a fhort 
one, I judged that he was taller by the head ; and in like manner one horfe 
than another : and ftill more evident than thefe, ten things appeared to me 
to be more than eight, becaufe two is added to them, and that a bicubital is 
greater than a cubital magnitude, through its furpafling it by the half.—But 
now (fays Cebes) what appears to you refpedting thefe ?—By Jupiter (fays 
he), I am fo far from thinking that I know the caufe of thefe, that I cannot 
even perfuade myfelf, when any perfon adds one to one, that then the one 
to which the addition was made becomes two; or that the added one, and 
that to which it is added, become two, through the addition of the one to 
the other. For 1 fhould wonder, fince each of thefe, when feparate from 
one another, w as one, and not then two ; if, after they have approached 
nearer to each other, this lhould be the caufe of their becoming two, viz. 
the allbciatiou through which they are placed nearer to each other. Nor 
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jet, if any perfon fhould divide one, am I able to perfuade myfelf that this 
divifion is the caufe of its becoming two. For that former 1 caute of 
two being produced is contrary to this. For then this took place, becaule 
they were colle&ed near to each other, and the one was applied to the other; 
but now, becaufe the one is removed and feparated from the other. Nor do 
I any longer perfuade myfelf, that I know why one is produced ; nor, in 
one word, why any thing elfe is either generated or corrupted, or is, according 
to this method of proceeding: but, in order to obtain this knowledge, I 
venture to mingle another method of my own, by no means admitting this 
which I have mentioned. 

But having once heard a perfon reading from a certain book, compofed, 
as he faid, by Anaxagoras‘—when he came to that part, in which he fays 
that intelleft orders and is the caufe of all things, I was delighted with this 
caufe, and thought that, in a certain reffieSl } , it was an excellent thing for 
intellect to be the caufe of all; and I confidered that, if this was the cafe, 
difpofing intelled would adorn all things, and place every thing in that fitu- 
ation in which it would fubfift in the beft manner. If any one, therefore, 
fhould be willing to difeover the caufe through which every thing is gene¬ 
rated, or corrupted, or is, he ought to difeover how it may fubfift in the beft 
manner, or fuffer, or perform any thing elfe. In confequence of this, there¬ 
fore, it is proper that a man fhould confider nothing elfe, either about him- 
felf or about others, except that which is the moft excellent and the beft : 
but it is neceffary that he who knows this fhould alfo know that which is 
fubordinate, fince there is one and the fame feience of both. But thus rea- 
foning with myfelf, I rejoiced, thinking that I had found a preceptor in 
Anaxagoras, who would inftrudt me in the caufes of things agreeably to my 
own conceptions ; and that he would inform me, in the firft place, whether 

■ Addition is no more tire proper caufe of two than divifion ; but each of thefe is nothing but 
a concaufe. For one and one by jun&ion become the fubjeit or matter of the participation of 
the incorporeal duad; and this is likervife the cafe when one thing is divided. 

a See an extraA of fome length from that work of Anaxagoras to which Plato here alludes, in 
the Notes on the firft book of my tranflation of Ariftotle’s Metaphyfics. 

3 Socrates here ufes the words in a certain refpcEl with the greateft accuracy: for intellect, 
confidered according to its higheft fubfiftence in the intelligible order, maybe faid to be the caufe 
of all things pofteriorto the mt\ but the one, being above intellect, is truly in every rcfpccEt the 
caufe of all. 
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the earth is flat or round ; and afterwards explain the caufe and neccflity of 
its being fo, adducing for this purpofe that which is better, and tliowing that 
it is better for the earth to exift in this manner. And if he fhould fay it is 
fituated in the middle, that he would, befides this, fhow that it is better for 
it to be in the middle ; and if he fhould render all this apparent to me, I was 
fo difpofed as not to require any other fpecies of caufe. I had likewife pre¬ 
pared mylelf in a fimilar manner for an inquiry refpedting the fun, and 
moon, and the other liars, their velocities and revolutions about each other, 
and all their other properties ; fo as to be able to know why it is better for 
each to operate in a certain manner, and to fuffer that which it fuffers. For 
1 by no means thought, after he had faid that all thefe were orderly difpofed 
by intellect, he would introduce any other caufe of their fubfiftence, except 
that which Ihows ‘ that it is bell for them to exift as they do. Hence I 
thought that in afligning the caufe common to each particular, and to all 
things, he would .explain that which is bell for each, and is the common 
good of all. And indeed I would not have exchanged thefe hopes for a 
mighty gain ! but having obtained his books with prodigious eagernefs, l 
read them with great celerity, that I might with great celerity know that 
which is the belt, and that which is bafe. 

From this admirable hope however, my friend, I was forced away, when, 
in the courfe of my reading, I faw him make no ufe of intelledl, nor employ 
certain caufes, for the purpofe of orderly difpofing particulars, but aflign air, 
aether, and water, and many other things equally abfurd, as the caufes of 
things. And he appeared to me to be affedted in a manner fimilar to him 
who fhould aflert, that all the actions of Socrates are produced by intclledl; 
and afterwards, endeavouring to relate the caufes of each particular adtion, 
fhould fay, that, in the firft place, I now fit here becaufe my body is com- 
pofed from bones and nerves, and that the hones are folid, and arc feparated 
by intervals from each other; but that the nerves, which are of a nature 
capable of inteufion and remiflion, cover the bones, together with the flefh 
and fkin by which they are contained. The bones, therefore, being fuf- 
pended from their joints, the nerves, by {training and relaxing them, enable 
me to bend my limbs as at prefent; and through this caufe f here fit in an 

’ Concaufes can never {how that it is beft for things to exift as they do; but this can only be 
effected by primary, viz. effective, paradigmatic , and Jinal caufes. 
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inflefted pofition—and again, fhould aflign other fuc'n-like caufes of my 
converfation with you, viz. voice, and air, and hearing, and a thoufand other 
fuch particulars, negle&ing to adduce the true caufe, that fince it appeared 
to the Athenians better to condemn me, on this account, it alfo appeared to 
me to be better and more juft to fit here, and, thus abiding, fuftain the pu- 
uifhment which they have ordained me. For othervvife, by the dog, as it 
appears to me, thefe nerves and bones would have been carried long ago 
either into Megara or Boeotia, through an opinion of that which is beft, if 
I had not thought it more juft and becoming to fuftain the puniftiment or¬ 
dered by my country, whatever it might be, than to withdraw myfelf and 
run away. But to call things of this kind caufes is extremely ablurd. Indeed, 
if any one fhould fay that without pofTefting fuch things as bones and nerves, 
and other particulars which belong to me, I could not a£l in the manner l 
appear to do, he would fpeak the truth: but to aflert that I aft as I do at 
prefent through thefe, and that I operate with this intellect, and not from 
the choice of that which is beft, would be an aftertion full of extreme neg¬ 
ligence and (loth. For this would be the confequence of not being able to 
colledt by divifion, that the true caufe of a thing is very different from that 
without which a caufe would not be a caufe. And this indeed appears to me 
to be the cafe with the multitude of mankind, who, handling things as h 
were in darknefs, call them by names foreign from the truth, and thus de¬ 
nominate things caufes which are not fo. Hence, one placing round the 
earth a certain vortex, produced by the celeftial motion, renders by this 
mean the earth fixt in the centre; but another places air under it, as if it 
was a bafis to a broad trough. But they neither inveftigate that power 
through which things are now difpofed in the beft manner poftible, nor do 
they think that it is endued with any dusmoniacal ftrength: but they fancy 
they have found a certain Atlas, more ftrong and immortal than fuch a 
ftrength, and far more fuftaining all things; and they think that the good 
and the becoming do not in reality connefl and fuftain any thing. With re- 
fpert to myfelf, indeed, I would moft willingly become the dilciple of any 
one ; fo that I might perceive in what manner a caufe of this kind fubfifts. 
But fince 1 am deprived of this advantage, and have neither been able to 
■difeover it myfelf, nor to learn it from another, are you willing, Cebes, that 
J Jhould fhow you the manner in which I made a profperous voyage to dil- 
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cover the caufe of things ?—I am willing (fays he) in a moll tranfcendeut 
degree. 

It appeared to me therefore (fays Socrates) afterwards, when I was wea¬ 
ried with fuch fpeculations, that I ought to take care left I fhould be affedled 
in the fame manner as thofe are who attentively behold the fun in an eclipfe: 
for fome would be deprived of their fight, unlefs they beheld its image in 
water, or in a fimilar medium. And fomething of this kind I perceived 
with refpett to myfelf, and was afraid left my foul (hould be perfe&ly blinded 
through beholding things with the eyes of my body, and through endeavour¬ 
ing to apprehend them by means of the feveral fenfes. Hence I confidercd 
that I ought to fly to reafons, and in them furvey the truth of things. Per¬ 
haps, indeed, this fimilitude of mine may not in a certain refpeft be proper : 
for I do not entirely admit that he who contemplates things in reafons, Pur¬ 
veys them in images, more than he who contemplates them in external 
effefts. This method, therefore, I have adopted; and always eftablilhing 
that reafon as an hypothefis, which I judge to be the moft valid, whatever ap¬ 
pears to me to be confonant to this, I fix upon as true, both concerning the 
caufe of things and every thing elfe ; but fuch as are not confonant I confi- 
der as not true. But I wifti to explain to you what I fay in a clearer man¬ 
ner : for I think that you do not at prefent underftand me.—Not very much, 
by Jupiter, fays Cebes. 

However (fays he), I now aflert nothing new, but what I have always 
aflerted at other times, and in the preceding deputation. For I ftiall now 
attempt to demonftrate to you that fpecies of caufe which I have been difi. 
courfing about, and (hall return again to thofe particulars which are fo much 
celebrated; beginning from thefe, and laying down as an hypothefis, that 
there is a certain fomething beautiful, itfelf fubfifting by itfelf; and a cer¬ 
tain fomething good and great, and lo of all the reft; which if you permit 
me to do, and allow that fuch things have a fubfiftence, I hope that I ftiall 
be able from thefe to demonftrate this caufe to you, and difeover that the 
foul is immortal.—But (fays Cebes), in confequence of having granted you 
this already, you cannot be hindered from drawing fuch a conclufion.—But 
confider (fays he) the things confequent to thefe, and fee whether you will 
then likewife agree with me. For it appears to me, that if there be any 
thing elfe beautiful, befides the beautiful itfelf, it cannot be beautiful on any 
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other account than becaufe it participates of the beautiful itfelf; and I fhould 
fpeak in the fame manner of all things. Do you admit fuch a caufe?—I 
admit it (fays he).—I do not therefore (fays Socrates) any longer perceive, 
nor am I able to underftand, thofe other wife caufes ; but if any one tells me 
why a certain thing is beautiful, and afligns as a reafon, either its pofTefling 
a florid colour, or figure, or fomething elfe of this kind, I bid farewell to 
other hypothefes (for in all others I find myfelf difturbed) ; but this I retain 
with myfelf, fimply, unartificially, and perhaps foolifhly, that nothing elfe 
caufes it to be beautiful, than either the prefesce, or communion, or in 
whatever manner the operations may take place, of the beautiful itfelf. For 
I cannot yet affirm how this takes place; but only this, that all beautiful- 
things become fuch through the beautiful itfelf. For it appears to me molt 
fafe thus to anfwer both myfelf and others ; and adhering to this, I think that 
lean never fall, but that I fhall be fecure in anfwering, that all beautiful 
things are beautiful through the beautiful itfelf. Does it not alfo appear fo 
to you ?—It does.—And that great things, therefore, are great, and things 
greater,, greater through magnitude itfelf; and things leffer, leffer through 
fmallnefs itfelf?—Certainly.-—Neither, therefore, would you affent, if it 
fhould be faid that fome one is larger than another by the head, and that he 
who is leffer is leffer by the very fame thing, i. e, the head: but you would 
teftify that you faid nothing elfe than that, with refpetf to every thing great, 
one thing is greater than another by nothing elfe than magnitude, and that 
through this it is greater, i. e. through magnitude; and that the leffer is 
leffer through nothing elfe than fmallnefs, and that through this it is leffer, 
i. e.. through fmallnefs. For you would be afraid, 1 think, left, if you fhould 
fay that any one is greater and leffer by the head, you fhould contradi£l 
yourfelf: firft, in afferting that the greater is greater, and the leffer leffer, 
by the very fame thing ; and afterwards that the greater is greater by the 
head, which is a fmall thing; and that it is monftrous to fuppofe, that any¬ 
thing which is great can become fo through fomething which is fmall. 
Would you not be afraid of all this ?—Indeed I fhould (fays Cebes, laughing). 
—Would you not alfo (fays he) be afraid to fay that ten things are mote than 
eight by two, and that through this caufe ten tranfeends eight, and not by- 
multitude and through multitude ? And in like manner, that a thing which 
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is two cubits in length is greater than that which is but one cubit, by the 
half, and not by magnitude ? for the dread is indeed the fame.—Entirely fo 
(fays he).—But what ? one being added to one, will the addition be the 
caule of their becoming two ? or if one is divided, and two produced, would 
■you not be afraid to affign diviffon as thecaufe ? Indeed you would cry with 
a loud voice, that you know no other way by which any thing fubfifts, than 
by participating the proper effence of every thing which it participates; and 
that in thefe you can affign no other caufe of their becoming two, than the 
participation of the duad; and that it is proper all fuch things as are about 
to become two, fhould participate of this, and of unity, whatever is about 
to become one. But you would bid farewell to thefe divifions and additions, 
and other fubtilties of this kind, and would leave them to be employed in an¬ 
swering, by thofe who are wifer than yourfelf. And fearing, as it is faid, 
your own fhadow, and your own unlkilfulnefs, you would adhere to this 
fafe hypothecs, and anfwer in the manner I have defcribed. But if any 
one fhould adhere to this hypothecs, you would refrain from anfwering him 
till you had confidered the confequences refulting from thence, and whether 
they were confonant or diffonant to one another. But when it is neceffary 
for you to affign a reafon for your belief in this hypothefis, you will affign 
jt in a fimilar manner, laying down again another hypothefis, which fhall 
appear to be the belt among fupernai natures, till you arrive at fomething 
fufficient. At the fame time you will by no means confound things by min¬ 
gling them together, after the manner of the contentious, when you difeourfe 
concerning the principle and the coufequences arifing from thence-, ifyou are 
willing to difeover any thing of true beings. For by fuch as thefe, perhaps, no 
attention is paid to this. For thele, through their wifdom, are fufficiently able 
to mingle all things together, and at the fame time pleafe themfelves. But 
you, if you rank among the philofophers, will adt, I think, in the manner I 
Jiave defcribed.—Both Simmias and Cebes faid, You fpeak mofl: truly. 

Eciiec. By Jupiter, Phajdo, they affented with great propriety: for he 
.appears to me to have afferted this in a manner wonderfully clear ; and this 
even to one endued with the fmalleih decree of intellect. 

Ph^d. And fo indeed, Echecrates, it appeared in every refpedl to all who 
were prefent. 

Eciiec. 
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Echec. And well it might: for it appears fo to us, now we hear it, who 
were not prefent. But what was the difcourfe after this ? 

If I remember right, after they had granted all this, and had confeffed 
that each of the feveral fpecies was fomething, and that others participating 
of thefe received the fame denomination, he afterwards interrogated them 
as follows: If then you allow that thefe things are fo, when you fay that 
Simmias is greater than Socrates, but lefs than Phaedo, do yt>u not then aflert 
that both magnitude and parvitude are inherent in Simmias ?—I do.—And 
yet (fays he) you muft confefs, that this circumftance of Simmias furpafling 
Socrates does not truly fubfift in the manner which the words feem to im¬ 
ply. For Simmias is not naturally adapted to furpafs Socrates, fo far as ho 
is Simmias, but by the magnitude which he pofiefles: nor, again, does he 
furpafs Socrates fo far as Socrates is Socrates, but becaufe Socrates poffefles’ 
parvitude with refpecl to his magnitude.—True.—Nor, again, is Simmias fur- 
palfed by Phasdo, becaufe Phaedo is Phaedo, bur becaufe Phaedo poffefles mag¬ 
nitude with refpedt to the parvitude of Simmias.—It is fo.—Simmias, there¬ 
fore, is allotted the appellation of both fmall and great, being fituated in the 
middle of both ; exhibiting his fmallnefs to be furpaffed by the greatnefs of 
the one, and his greatnefs to the other’s fmallnefs, which it furpafles. And 
at the fame time, gently laughing, I feem (fays he) to have fpoken with all 
the precifion of an hiflorian ; but, notwitbftanding this, it is as I fay.—He 
allowed it.—But I have mentioned thefe things, in order that you may be of 
the fame opinion as myfelf. For to me it appears, not only that magnitude 
is never willing to be at the fame time both great and fmall, but that the 
magnitude which we contain never defires to receive that which is fmall,, 
nor be furpaffed ; but that it is willing to do one of thefe two things^ either- 
to fly away, and gradually withdraw itfelf, when its contrary the fmall ap-- 
proaches to it, or to perifh when it arrives; but that it is unwilling, by 
iuftaining and receiving parvitude, to be different from what it wast In 
the fame manner as I myfelf receiving and fuftaining parvitude, and ft ill re¬ 
maining that which I am, am neverthelefs fmall. But that being great 
dares not to be fmall. And in like manner the fmall, which refides in us, is 
not willing at any time to fnbjifl in becoming to be great, or to be great: nov 
does any thing elfe among contraries, while it remains that which it was* 
wifh at the fame time to fubjijl in becoming to be, and to be, its contrary ; but 
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it either departs or perifhes in confequence of this paflion,—It appears fo to 
me (fays Cebes) in every refpefl. 

But a certain perfon, who was prefent, upon hearing this (I do not clearly 
remember who it was), By the Gods (fays he), was not the very contrary of 
what you now affert admitted by you in the former part of your difeourfe, 
viz. that the greater was generated from the lefs, and the lefs from the 
greater ; and that generation among contraries plainly took place from con¬ 
traries ? But now you appear to me to fay, that this can never be the cafe. 
Upon this Socrates, after he had extended his head a little further, and had 
lidened to his difeourfe, faid, You very manfully put me in mind ; yet you 
do not underdand the difference between what is now and what was then 
alferted. For then it was faid, that a contrary thing was generated from a 
contrary ; but now, that a contrary can never become contrary to itfelf, 
neither that contrary which fubfids in us', nor that which fubfids in na¬ 
ture. For then, my friend, we fpoke concerning things which polTefs con¬ 
traries, calling the contraries by the appellation of the things in which they 
refide ; but now we fpeak of things which receive their denomination from 
the contraries refiding in them. And we fhould never be willing to alfert 
that thefe contraries receive a generation from one another. And at the 
fame time, beholding Cebes, he faid, Did any thing which has been faid by 
this perfon didurb you alfo r—Indeed (lays Cebes) it did not ; and at fuch a 
time as this there are not many things which can didurb me.—We ingenu- 
oufly, therefore (fays he), affent to this, that a contrary can never become 
contrary to itfelf.—Entirely fo (fays Cebes). 

But ftill further (fays he), confider whether you agree with me in this 
alfo. Do you call the hot and the cold any thing ?—I do.—Are they the fame 
with fnow and fire?—They are not, by Jupiter.— The hot , therefore, is 
fomething different from fire, and the cold from /now. —Certainly.—But this 
alfo is, I think, apparent to you, that fnow, as long as it is fuch, can never, 
by receiving heat, remain what it was before, viz. fnow, and at the fame 
time become hot; but, on the acceffion of heat, mud: either withdraw itfelf 
from it, or perifh.—Entirely fo.—And again, that fire, when cold approaches 
to it, mud either depart or perifh ; but that it will never dare, by receiving 
coldnefs, dill to remain what it was, i. e. fire, and yet be at the fame time 
.cold.—You fpeak truly (fays he).—But (fays Socrates) it happens to fome 
8 of 
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of thefe, that not only the fpecies itfclf is always thought worthy of the 
fame appellation, but likewife fomething elfe, which is not indeed that fpecies, 
but which perpetually poffefles the form of it as long as it exifts. But in 
the following inftances my meaning will perhaps be more apparent: for the 
odd number ought always to poffefs that name by which we now call it: 
Ihoulditnot?—Entirely fo.— But is this the cafe with the odd number alone 
(for this is what I inquire) ? or is there any thing elfe which is not indeed 
the fame with the odd, but yet which ought always to be called odd, together 
with its own proper name, becaufe it naturally fubfifls in fuch a manner, 
that it can never defert the form of the odd ? But this is no other than 
what happens to the number three, and many other things. For confider, 
does n<5t the number three appear to you to be always called by its proper 
name, and at the fame time by the name of the odd, though the odd is not 
the lame as the triad? Yet the triad, and the pentad, and the entire 
half of number, naturally fubfift in fuch a manner, that though they are not 
the fame as the odd, yet each of them is always odd. And again, two and 
four, and the whole other order of number, though they are not the lame as 
the even, yet each of them is always even: do you admit this or not ?— 
How fhould I not (fays he) ?—See then (fays Socrates) what I wilh to evince. 
But it is as follows : It has appeared, not only that contraries do not receive 
one another, but that even fuch things as are not contrary to each other, 
and yet always polfefs contraries, do not appear to receive that idea which is 
contrary to the idea which they contain; but that on its approach they 
either perilh or depart. Shall we not, therefore, fay that three things 
w'ould firft perilh, and endure any thing whatever, looner than fuftain to be 
three things, and at the fame time to be even ?—Entirely fo (fays Cebes).— 
And yet (fays Socrates) the duad is not contrary to the triad.—Certainly 
no t.—Not only, therefore, do contrary fpecies never fuftain the approach of 
each other, but certain other things likewife cannot fuftain the acceflion of 
contraries.—You fpeak moft true (fays he). 

Are you willing, therefore (fays he), that, if we are able, we Ihould define 
what kind of things thefe are Entirely fo.—Will they not then, Cebes 
(lays he), be fuch things as compel whatever they occupy, not only to retain 
their idea, but likewife not to receive a contrary to it?—How do you 
mean ?—Exaflly as we juft now faid. For you know it is necelFary, that 
vol. iv. 2 t whatever 
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whatever things the idea of three occupies fhouid not only be three, but like- 
wife odd,—Entirely fo.—To a thing of this kind, therefore, we affert, that an 
idea contrary to that form, through which it becomes what it is, will never 
approach.—It cannot.—But it becomes what it is through the odd : does it 
not ?—Certainly.—But is not the contrary to this the idea of the even ?—It 
is.—The idea of the even, therefore, will never accede to three tilings.— 
Never.—Are not three things, therefore, deflitute of the even?—Deftitute.— 
The triad, therefore, is an odd number.—It is.—The things which I men¬ 
tioned then are defined, viz. fuch things, which, though they are not con¬ 
trary to fome particular nature, yet do not at the fame time receive that 
which is contrary; juft as the triad in the prefent inftance, though it is not 
contrary to the even, yet does not any thing more receive it on this account: 
for it always brings with it that which is contrary to the even ; and in like 
manner the duad to the odd, and fire to cold, and an abundant multitude of 
other particulars. But fee whether you would thus define, not only that a 
contrary does not receive a contrary, but likewife that the nature which 
brings with it a contrary to that to which it approaches, will never receive 
the contrariety of that which it introduces. But recoiled again, for it will 
not be ufelefs to hear it repeated often. Five things will not receive the 
form of the even ; neither will ten things, which are the double of five, 
receive the form of the odd. This ', therefore, though it is itfelf contrary 
to fomething’ elfe, yet will not receive the form of the odd ; nor will the 
fefquialter, nor other things of this kind, fuch as the half and the third part, 
ever receive the form of the wdole, if you purfue and affent to thefc con~ 
fequences.—1 moft vehemently (fays he) purfue and affent to them. 

Again, therefore (fays Socrates), fpeak to me from the beginning; and this 
not by anfwering to what I inquire, but, in a different manner, imitating me. 
For I fay this, in confequence of perceiving another mode of anfwering, 
arifing from what has now been faid, no lefs fecure than that which was 
eftablilhed at firft. For, if you fhouid alk me what that is, which, when 
inherent in any body, caufes the body to be hot, I Ihould not give you that 
cautious and unlkilful anfwer, that it is heat, but one more elegant deduced 
from what we have juft now laid ; I mean, that it is fire. Nor, if yon 

1 That is, the double. 2 That is, the half. 
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fhould a(k me what that is, which when inherent in a certain body, the 
body is dit’eafed, 1 fhould not fay that it is difeale, but a fever. Nor, if you 
fhould a(k what that is, which when inherent in a number, the number 
will be odd, I (hould not fay that it is imparity, but unity, and in a fimilar 
manner in other particulars. But fee whether you fufficiently underftand 
my meaning.—Perfeftly fo (fays he).—Anfwer me then (lays Socrates), what 
that is, which when inherent in the body, the body will be alive?—Soul 1 
(fays he).—Is this then always the cafe ?—How lhould it not (fays he) ?— 
Will foul, therefore, always introduce life to that which it occupies?—It 
will truly (fays he).—But is there any thing contrary to life, or not ?— 
There is.—But what?—Death.—The foul, therefore, will never receive the 
contrary-to that which it introduces, in confequence of what has been already 
admitted.—And this mod vehemently fo (fays Cebes). 

But what ? how do we denominate that which does not receive the idea 
of the even ?—Odd (fays he).—And how do we call that which does not 
receive juftice, and that which docs not receive mufic ?—We call (fays he) 
the one unjuft, and the other unmufical.—Be it fo.—But what do we call 
that which docs not receive death ?—Immortal (fays he).—The foul does 
not receive death ?—It does not.—The foul, therefore, is immortal.—Im¬ 
mortal.—Let it be fo (fays he).—And (hall we fay that this is now demon- 
ftrated ? Or how does it appear to you ? —It appears to me, Socrates, to be 
mod fufficiently demonftrated.—What then (fays he), Cebes, if it were 
neccffary to the odd that it fhould be free from dcftrudlion, would not three 
things be indeftruiftible ?—How (hould they not ?—If, therefore, it was alfo 
neccffary that a thing void of heat (hould be indeftrudlible, when any one 
fhould introduce heat to fnow, would not the fnow withdraw itfelf, fafe and 
unliquefied r For it would not perifh ; nor yet, abiding, would it receive the 
heat.—You lpeak the truth (lays he).—In like manner, I think if that which 
is void of cold was indcftruflible, that when any thing cold approached to 
lire, the (ire would neither be extinguifhed nor deftroyed, but would depart 
free from damage.—It is neceffary (fays he).—Hence (fays Socrates) it is 
neccffary to (peak in this manner concerning that which is immortal: for, if 
that which is immortal is indeftnidtible, it is impoflible that the foul, when 

1 This, which is the fifth argument, properly and fully cemonftratcs the immortality of the foul 
from its eflence. 

2 t 2 death 
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death approaches to it, fhould perifh. For it follows, from what has been 
faid, that it does not receive death, and of courfe it will never be dead. 
Juft as we faid, that three things will never be even, nor will this ever be the 
cafe with that which is odd : nor will fire ever be cold, nor yet the heat which 
is inherent in fire. But fome one may fay, What hinders but that the odd 
may never become the even, through the acceffion of the even, as we have 
confeffed; and yet, when the odd is deftroyed, the even may fucceed inftead 
of it? We cannot contend with him who makes this objedtion, that it is 
not deftroyed : for the odd is not free from deftrudiion; fince, if this was 
granted to us, we might eafily oppofe the objection, and obtain this con* 
ceffion, that the odd and three things would depart, on the approach of the 
even; and we might contend in the fame manner about fire and heat, and 
other particulars : might we not ?—Entirely fo,—And now, therefore, fince 
we have confeffed refpedting that which is immortal, that it is indeftrudfible, 
it muft follow that the foul is, together with being immortal, likewife in- 
deftru&ible : but if this be not admitted, other arguments will be neceffary 
for our convidlion. But there is no occafion for this (fays he). For it is 
fcarcely poflible that any thing elfe fhould be void of corruption, if that 
which is immortal and eternal is fubjedt to diffolution. 

But I think (fays Socrates) that Divinity, and the form itfelf of life, and 
if any thing elfe befides this is immortal, muft be confeffed by all beings to 
be entirely free from diffolution. All men, indeed (fays he), by Jupiter, 
'muft acknowledge this; and much more, as it appears to me, muft it be 
admitted by the Gods. Since, therefore, that which is immortal is alfo 
incorruptible, will not the foul, fince it is immortal, be indeftrudtible ?—It is 
perfectly neceffary.—When, therefore, death invades a man, the mortal 
part of him, as it appears, dies; but the immortal part departs fafe and un¬ 
corrupted, and withdraws itfelf from death.—It appears fo.—The foul, 
therefore (fays he), O Cebes, will, more 1 than any thing, be immortal and 
ihdeftrudlible ; and our fouls will in reality fubfift in Hades. And therefore 
(fays he), Socrates, I have nothing further to objedt to thefe arguments, nor 
any reafon why I fhould difbelieve their reality: but if either Simmias, or 
anv perfon prefent, has any thing to fay, he will do well not to be filetit: for 

1 Socrates fays, with great propriety, that the foul will be immortal more than any thing. For 
foul is effentially vital ; and immortality is Jlahility of life. 

I know 
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I know not what other opportunity he can have, befides the prefent, if he 
wiffies either to fpeak or hear about things of this kind.—But indeed (fays 
Simmias) 1 have nothing which can hinder my belief in what has been faid. 
But yet on account of the magnitude 1 of the things about which we have 
difcourfed, and through my defpifmg human imbecility, I am compelled to re¬ 
tain with myfelf an unbelief about what has been alTerted.—Indeed, Simmias 
(fays Socrates), you not only fpeak well in the prefent inftance, but it is 
neceffary that even thofe firft hypothefes which we eftabliffied, and which are 
believed by us, (hould at the fame time be more clearly confidered : and if 
you fufficiently Inveftigate them, you will follow reafon, as it appears to me, 
in as great a degree as is poffible to man. And if this becomes manifefl, you 
will no longer make any further inquiry.—You fpeak true (fays he). 

But it is juft, my friends (fays he), to think that if the foul is immortal, 
it requires our care and attention, not only for the prefent time, in which 
we fay it lives, but likewife with a view to the whole of time: and it will 
now appear, that he who neglefts it mull fubjeft himfelf to a moft dreadful 
danger. For, if death were the liberation of the whole man, it would be am 
unexpefted gain to the wicked to be liberated at the fame time from the body, 
and from their vices together with their foul: but now, fince the foul 
appears to be immortal, no other flight from evils,, and no other Safety 
remains for it, than in becoming the beft and moft prudent poffible. For 
when the foul arrives at Hades, it will poffefs nothing but difcipline and 
education, which are faid to be of the greateft: advantage or detriment to the 
dead, in the very beginning of their progreffion thither. For thus it is faid : 
that the daemon 1 of each perfon, which was allotted to him while living, 

endeavours 

’ Simmias fays this, in confluence of not having arrived at the fummit of philofophical 
attainments, and, therefore, not feeing the full force of this fifth argument of Socrates. For it 
poffeffes a inoft wonderful and invincible ftrength; and by thofe that underftand it will be 
acknowledged to have all the force of geometrical demonllration. Socrates himfelf infinuates as 
much as this, when he fays in reply to Simmias, that by fufficiently inveftigating the hypothefes 
on which this argument is founded, wc (hall follow reafon in as great a degree as is poffible to 
man, and at length make no further inquiry. That is, we ffiall at length perceive this truth by 
the proje&ing energies of intellect, which is a degree of evidence, as I have already obferved in 
the Introdu&ion to this dialogue, fuperior to that of any tradition however divine. 

3 Since there arc in the univerfe, fays Olympiodorus, things which fubfift differently at different 

times 
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endeavours 1 to lead each to a certain place, where it is neceflary that all of 
them, being colleaed together, after they have been judged, ftiould proceed 
to Hades, together with their leader, who is ordered to conduit them from 
hence thither. But there receiving the allotments proper to their condition, 
and abiding for a neceflary time, another leader brings them back hither 
again, in many and long periods of time. The journey, therefore, is not 
fuch as Telephus aflerts it to be in Efchylus. For he fays that a Ample path 
leads to Hades : but it appears to me that the path is neither Ample nor one. 
For there would be no occaflon of leaders, nor could any one ever wander 
from the right road, if there was but one way. But now it appears to have 
many diviflons and dubious turnings: and this I conjecture from our holy 
and legal rites. The foul, therefore, which is properly adorned with virtue, 

times, ami fince there are alfo natures which are conjoined with the fupereflential unities, it is 
neceflary that there fliould be a certain middle genus, which is neither immediately fufpended 
from Deity, nor fubfifts differently at different times according to better and worfe, but which is 
always perfefl, and docs not depart from its proper virtue; and is immutable indeed, but is not 
conjoined with the fupereflential. The whole of this genus is dremoniaeal. There are allb 
different genera of daemons: for they are placed under the mundane Gods. The highell of 
thefe fublilts according to the one of the Gods, which is called an unilic and divine genus of 
daemons. The next according to the intellect which is fufpended from Deity, and is called 
intellectual. The third fubfifts according to foul, and is called rational. The fourth according to 
nature, which is denominated phyfical. The fifth according to body, which is called corporcal- 
formed. And the fixth according to matter, and this is denominated material. Or after another 
manner it may be faid, Olympiodorus adds, that fome of thefe are celeftial, others ethereal, others 
aerial, others aquatic, others terreflrial, and others fubterranean. With refpeft to this divifion, 
it is evident that it is derived from the parts of the univerfe. But irrational daemons originate 
from the aerial governors, whence alfo the Oracle fays, “ being the charioteer of the aerial, 
terreflrial and aquatic dogs.” 

tttpiui/ iXa.'rnpct kuv wv xQovtuv rt text uypxv. 

Our tiuardian daemons, however, belong to that order of daemons which is arranged under the Gods 
that prefide over the afeent and defeent of fouls. 

' Olvmpiodorus obferves here, that the daemon endeavours to lead the foul, as exciting its 
conceptions and phantafies ; at the fame time, however, yielding to the fclf-motive power of the 
foul. But in confequence of the damion exciting, one foul follows voluntarily, another violently, 
and another according to a mode fubfifting between thefe. Olympiodorus further obferves that 
there is one daemon who leads the foul to its judges from the prefent life; another, who is 
miniftrant to the judges, giving completion, as it were, to the fcnlence which is pafled; and a 
third who is again allotted the guardianfliip of life. 
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and which pofTeffcs prudence, willingly follows its leader, and is not igno¬ 
rant of its prefent condition: but the foul which fhll adheres to body 
through delire (as I faid before), being for a long fpace of time terrified about 
if, and ftruggling and differing abundantly about the vifible place, is with 
violence and great difficulty led away by its prefiding daemon. And when 
it arrives at that place where other fouls are affembled, all the reft fly from 
and avoid this unpurified foul, which has been guilty either of unjuft (laughter, 
or has perpetrated fuch deeds as are allied to this, and are the works of kin¬ 
dred fouls; nor is any one willing to become either its companion or leader. 
Rut fuch a foul wanders about, opprefled with every kind of anxiety and 
trouble, till certain periods of time are accomplilhed : and thefe being com¬ 
pleted, it is driven by neceffity to an abode accommodated to its nature. But 
the foul which has paflfed through life with purity and moderation, obtaining 
the Gods for its companions and leaders, will refide in a place adapted to its 
purified condition. 

There are indeed many and admirable places belonging to the earth 1 ; 
and the earth itfelf is neither of fuch a kind, nor of fuch a magnitude, as 

thole 

' With refpeft to the earth which is here mentioned, Olympiodorus informs us, that fome of 
the antients confidered it as incorporeal, others as corporeal, and each of thefe in a twofold re- 
fpe£t. For tliofe who confidered it as incorporeal faid that it was either an idea, or nature; but 
of thofe who confidered it as corporeal, fome afferled that it was the whole world, and others the 
fublunary region.. Plato, however, as is evident from the text, appears to fpeak of this our 
earth.. 

Olympiodorus adds, that as the earth is a pleroma* of the univerfe, it is a God. For, if the 
univerfe is a God, it is evident that the parts from which it derives its completion mutt alfo be 
Gods. Btfides, if the earth contains Divinities, much more muft it be itfelf a God, as Timaius 
alfo fays. Hence, intellect and a rational foul muft be fufpended from it, and confequently it nmft 
have a luciform prior to this apparent body. 

Again, that the univerfe is fphcrical, may he fhown from its final eaufe. For a fpbere imitates 
the one, becaufe it is the heft and mod; indiHbluble of figures, as being free from angles, and the 
molt capacious of all things. This is alfo evident from its paradigmatic canfe, becaufe animal itfelf, 
or the extremity of the intelligible order, to which looking, the demiurgus fabricated the world, 
is al!-perfect. And further dill, this is evident from its producing eaufe. For the demiurgus 
made it to be perpetual and indifloluhle, and both the circle and fphere are figures of this kind. 

Further dill, as every part of the whole, which ranks as a whole, imitates the univerfe in the 
•whole and the all, fo likewife in figure. Every whole, therefore, in the univerfe, is fpherical, and 

* i. e. A whole, which gives completion to the univerfe. 

confequently 
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thofe who are accuftomed to fpeak about it imagine, as I am perfuaded from 
a certain perfon’s account.—How is this, Socrates (fays Simmias) ? For I 
myfelf alfo have heard many things about the earth; and yet perhaps not 
thefe particulars which have obtained your belief. I (hould therefore be 
glad to hear you relate them,—Indeed, Simmias (fays he), the art of 
Glaucus does not appear to me to be neceflary, in order to relate thefe 
particulars ; but to evince their truth, feems to me to be an undertaking 
beyond what the art of Glaucus can accompliffi. Befides, I myfelf perhaps 
am not able to accompliffi this; and even though I ffiould know how, the 
time which is allotted me to live, Simmias, feems by no means fufficient 
for the length of fuch a difcourfe. However, nothing hinders me from in¬ 
forming you what I am perfuaded is the truth, refpedling the form of the 
earth, and the places which it contains.—And this information (fays Sim¬ 
mias) will be fufficient.—I am perfuaded, therefore (fays he), in the frit 
place, that if the earth is in the middle of the heavens, and is of a fpherical 
figure, it has no occafion of air, nor of any other fuch-like neceflity, to pre¬ 
vent it from falling: but that the perfedt fimilitude of the heavens to them- 
felves, and the equilibrity of the earth, are fufficient caufes of its fupport. 
For that which is equally inclined, when placed in the middle of a fimilar 
nature, cannot tend more or lefs to one part than another ; but, fubfifting on 
all fides fimilarly affedted, it will remain free from all inclination. This is the 
firft thing of which I am perfuaded.—And very properly fo (fays Cebes).— 
But yet further (fays he), that the earth is prodigioufy 1 great; that we 

- who 

■*,5 

eonfequenlly this mud alfo be true of the earth. It is likewife evident that the earth is in the 
middle. For, if the univerfe is fpherical, it fubiifts about the centre: the parts of the univevfe, 
therefore, which rank as wholes will alfo fubfift about centres, and confequently this will be 
the cafe with the earth. Let it, however, be admitted, that it fubfifts about a centre, but whence 
is it evident that it fubfids about the centre of the univerfe? We reply, that if it is the mod 
grofs of all the bodies, it will be the lad of them ; for the mod attenuated of bodies, as being able 
to pervade through each other, poffefs the higher place, conformably to the order of attenuation; 
and the earth the lower. 

* That the earth is very great, fays Olympiodorus, is evident from the Atlantic ifland fur- 
pafling in magnitude both Afia and Libya. It is alfo evident from the putrefaction of the places 
which we inhabit, fince fuch places cannot rank as fird. It is likewife evident from the fummits 
of things fecondary wifhing to be affimilated to the extremities of things prior to them; fo that 
the fummit of earth raud he attenuated and pellucid, fimilar to the mod precious dones and 

metals. 
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who dwell In places extending from Phafis to the pillars of Hercules, inhabit 
only a certain fmall portion of it, about the Mediterranean fea, like ants or 
frogs about a marftt; and that there are many others elfewhere, who dwell 
in many fuch-likc places. For I am perfuaded, that there are every where 
about the earth many hollow places of all-various forms and magnitudes; 
into which there is a confluence of water, mills, and air: but that the earth 
itfelf, which is of a pure nature, is fituated in the pure heavens, in which 
the liars are contained, and which moll of thole who are accuflomed to fpeak 
about fuch particulars denominate aether. But the places which we inhabit 
are nothing more than the dregs of this pure earth, or cavities into which its 
dregs continually flow. We are ignorant, therefore, that we dw'ell in the 
cavities of this earth, and imagine that we inhabit its upper parts. Juft as 
if fome one dwelling in the middle bottom of the fea, Ihould think that he 
refided on its furface, and, beholding the fun and the other liars through the 
water, Ihould imagine that the fea is the heavens ; but through floth and im* 

metals. And laftly, this is evident from the profundity of the hollows in which we dwell, and the 
height of the mountains; for thefe evince that the fpheric fuperficies of the earth is larger than 
that which is generally confidered as its furface. On this fummit of the earth, therefore, the true 
heavens are vifible. They are alfo feen near, and not through sther only, and with more beau¬ 
tiful eyes. According to Ammonias Hernreas, too, whom Olympiodorus calls the Interpreter, 
the (tars themfclvcs, as I have before obferved, are not feen by us here, but inflammations of 
them in the air. And perhaps, fays he, this is the meaning of that afiertion of Heraclitus, “ en¬ 
kindling meafures and exlinguiflting meafures." For he certainly did not fay this of the fun itfelf, 
but of the fun with reference to us. 

Olympiodorus further obferves, that there is a triple divifion of the earth, according to the three Sa¬ 
turnian deities Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto: for to thefe, fays Homer, heaven and earth are common. 
But if common, it is evident that thefe two are divided among them. Hence, in the heavens, the 
incrratic fphcrc belongs to Jupiter; front thence, as far as lo the fphere of the fun, to Neptune; and 
the remaining part of the heavens to Pluto. If there is alfo a divifion of the earth according to 
the univerfe, it mud be divided into cclellial, tcrrcftrial, and middle. For Olympian earth is ho¬ 
noured, as well as that which is properly tcrrcftrial. There nnift, therefore, be a certain middle 
earth- If, likewife, there is a divifion of the earth conformably to that of an animal, for the earth 
is an animal, it mud be divided into the head, middle parts, and feet. 

It is alfo beautifully obferved by Olympiodorus, that each of the elements has the dodecahedron 
in common, as preparatory to becoming a fphere. Ilcnce, fays he, the earth has from itfelf the 
cubic, water the icofahedric, air the oftahedrie, and fire the pyramid; but from the fupernumdane 
Gods the dodecahedron is imparted to ail of them, as preparatory to intelie&ual participation,’ 
which is fphericity, or the reception of a fpherical figure. 

VOL. IV. 2 U becility 
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beciftty having never afeendedto the top of the fea, nor emerged ‘from its 
deeps into this region, has never perceived how much purer and more'beau¬ 
tiful it is than'the place which he inhabits, nor has received this information 
frotn'any otlher who has beheld this place of our abode. In the very fame 
manner are we affefted: for, dwelling in a certain hollow of the earth, 
we think that we refide on its furface ; and we call the air heaven, as if the 
ftars palPed through this, as through the heavens themfelves. And this like- 
wi’fe, iu the fame manner as in the above inftatice, happens to us through 
our imbecility and {loth, which render us incapable of alcending to the fum- 
mit Of the air. For, dtherwife, if any one could arrive at its fumrnit, or, 
becoming winged, could fly thither, he would be feen-emerging from hence; 
and juft as fifties, emerging hither from the fea, perceive what our region 
contains, in the fame manner would he behold the feveral particulars be¬ 
longing to the futnmit of the ‘earth. And befides this, if his nature was 
fofficicrtt forfuch an elevated furvey, he would know that the heavens which 
he there beheld were the true heavens, and that he perceived the true light 
and the true earth. For this earth which we inhabit, the ftones which it 
contains, and the whole region of our abode, are all corrupted and gnawed, 
juft <6$ things-in the fea are corroded by the fait: for nothing worthy of efti- 
mation grows in the fea, nor does it 'contain any thing perfect; 'but caverns 
and fand, and imrtienfe quantities of mud and filth, are found in it wherever 
there is earth. Nor are its contents to be by any means compared with the 
beauty of the various particulars in our place of abode. But thofe upper re¬ 
gions of the earth will appear to be yet far more excellent than theffe which 
we inhabit. For, if it is proper to tell you 'a‘beautiful fable, it is well worth 
hearing, Simmias, what kind of places thofe are on the upper earth, fituated 
under the heavens. 

It is reported then, my friend (fays he), in the firft place, that this earth, 
if anyone furveys it from on high, appears like globes covered with twelve 
{kins, various’, and diftinguilhed with colours ; a pattern of which are the 

colours 

* The earth is diftinguithed with colours, fays Olympiodorus, according to the phyfical variety 
of colours.; according to the defluxions of ctleftial illuminations from Mars and the Stm; and ac¬ 
cording to incorporeal lives, which proceed as far as to fenfible beauty. With refpeft to the ele¬ 
ments likewife’on the fumrnit of the earth, water there is as yapour, and as moift air j but air is 

ether. 
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colours found among us ; and which our painters «,&. But there the whole- 
earth is, coi&pofcd from materials, of this kind,, and fuch as are much mofe 
fpleudid and, pure than our region contains: for they are partly indeed pur¬ 
ple, and endued with a wonderful beauty ; partly of a golden colour ; and 
partly m.ore white than phtHer or fnqw ; and are compofed from other cor 
lours in a fimilar manner, and thofe more in number and more beautiful than 
any we have ever beheld. For the hollow parts of this pure earth, being filled 
with water and air, exhibit a certain fpecies of colour, (hi plug among the 
variety of other colours in fuch a manner, that one particular various fbrnu 
of the earth continually prefents itfelf to the view. Hence, whatever grow? 
in this earth grows analogous to its nature, fuch as trees, and flowers, and 
fruits : and again, its mountains and (tones poflefs a fimilar perfection and 
tranfparency, and are rendered beautiful through various colours ; of which 
the Hones fo much honoured by us in this place of our abode are but fmall 
parts, fuch as fardin-Hones, jafpers, and emeralds, and all of this kind. But 
there nothing fubfifls which is not of fuch a nature as I have defcribed ; and 
there are other things far more beautiful than even thefe. But the reafon 
of this is becaufe the Hones there are pure, and not confumed and corrupted, 
like ours, through rottennefs and fait, from a conflux of various particulars, 
which in our places of abode caufe filthinefs and difeafe to the Hones and 
earth, animals and plants, which are found among us. But this pure earth 
is adorned with all thefe, and with gold and filver, and other things of a 
fimilar nature: for all thefe are naturally apparent, fince they are both nu¬ 
merous and large, and are diffufed every where throughout the earth ; fo that 
to behold it is the ipeflacle of blefled fpedators. This earth too contains 
.many other animals 1 and men, fome of whom inhabit its middle parts; 

others 

tether, anti aether is the fununitof tether. If, alfo, there are mountains there, it is evident, fays 
he, that from their ncarnefs they reach the heavens. In (hort, he adds, the aethers of the ele¬ 
ments are there, as the Chaldasan oracles fay. 

1 Thefe forms of life, fays Olympiodorus, on the fummit of the earth, fubfift between the forms 
of perpetual animals and thofe that live but for a (hort time. For a medium is every where ne- 
ceflary. Hut the excellent temperature of the feafons and the elements caufes the inhabitants there 
to die cafily, and to live long. And what is there wonderful in this, fays Olympiodorus, fince this 
in a certain rcfpe& is the cafe with the /Ethiopians, through the fymn'ietry of the air? He adds, 
if alfo Arillotle relates, that a mau lived here without deep, and Bouriflied by the folar-form air 
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other* dwell about the air, as we do about the fea; and others refide In 
iflands which the air flows round, and which are fituated not far from the 
continent. And in One word, what water and the fea are to us, with refpedl 
to utility, that air is to them : but what air is to us, that aether is to the in¬ 
habitants of this pure earth. But the feafons there are endued with fuch 
An excellent temperament, that the inhabitants are never molefled with dif- 
eafe, and live for a much longer time than thofe who dwell in our regions; 
and they furpafs us in fight, hearing, and prudence, and every thing of this 
kind, as much as air excels water in purity—and aether, air. And befides 
this, they have groves and temples of the Gods, in which the Gods dwell in 
reality; and likewife oracles and divinations, and fenfible perceptions of the 
Gods, and fuch-like afiociations with them. The fun too, and moon, and 
ftars, are feen by them fuch as they really are; and in every other refpefit 
their felicity is of a correfponderit nature. 

And in this manner indeed the whole earth naturally fubfifts, and the parts 
Vhich are fituated about it. But it contains about the whole of its ambit 
many places in its concavities; fome of which are more profound and ex¬ 
tended than the region which we inhabit: but others are more profound, 
indeed, but yet have a lefs chafm than the places of our abode; and there 
are certain parts which are lefs profound 1 , but broader than ours. But all 
thefe are in many places perforated into one another under the earth, accord¬ 
ing to narrower and broader avenues, and have paflages of communication 
through which a great quantity of water flows into the different hollows of 
the earth, as into bowls; and befides this, there are immenfe bulks of ever- 
flowing rivers under the earth, and of hot and cold waters ; likewife a great 
quantity of fire, mighty rivers of fire, and many of moifi: mire, fome of 
which are purer, and others more muddy; as in Sicily there are rivers of 
mud, which flow before a ftream of fire, which is itfelf a flaming torrent. 

alone, what ought we to think of the inhabitants which are there ? Kai r< S'au/juz<rTov J oti kui U 
AtOioTTti «3f trots e%0iHrt a rtiv ruv ctipuv <rvptpteTptav. km ft tinauOa Itrropet Apierore^ avdpu7rov auTrvov km 
fiova t u rjXiOfi&i Tpstpo/xtyov dipt » n %pr\ mtpi ruv txtt one Sat. 

1 Plato, fays Olympiodorus, dire&s his attention to the four quarters of the globe: for fince 
there are two which we inhabit, viz. Europe and Afia, there muft alfo be two others according 
to the antipodes. KaTatrroxatfTat & ruv rtcaapuv T/itj/xarwv, f7m$n 3i/o xad' ruaf sictv, $ F \vpu7rr\ -Hat h 
Acta’ ucrc $vo ate.oi Kara to i/{ avTiTrcJaj. + 
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And'from thefe the feveral places are filled, into which each flows at parti¬ 
cular times. But all thefe are moved upwards and downwards, like a hang¬ 
ing veflel, fituated in the earth. This hanging veffel too, through a certain 
nature of this kind, is one of the chafms of the earth ; and this the greateft, 
and totally perforated through the whole earth. And of this Homer 1 thus 
fpeaks: 

Far, very far, where under earth is found 
A gulf, of every depth, the moft profound 

which he elfewhere and many other poets denominate Tartarus 1 . For into 
this chafm there is a conflux of all rivers, from which they again flow up¬ 
wards. But each derives its quality from the earth through which it flows. 
And the reafon why they all flow into, and again out of this chafm, is becaufe 
this moifture cannot find cither a bottom or a bafis. Hence it becomes ele¬ 
vated, and fluctuates upwards and downwards : and this too is the cafe with 
the air and fpirit 3 which are fituated about it. For they follow this moifture, 
both when they are impelled to more remote places of the earth, and when 
to the places of our abode. And as in refpiration the flowing breath is perpe¬ 
tually expired and infpired, fo there the fpirit, which is elevated together with 
the moifture, caufes certain vehement and immenfe winds during its ingrefs 
and departure. When the water, therefore, being impelled, flows into that 
place which we call downwards, then the rivers flow through the earth into 
different channels, and fill them ; juft as thofe who pour into another veflel 

1 Iliad, lib. viii. 

% Tartarus, fays Olympiodorus, is the extremity of the univerfe, and fubfifls oppofitely to Olym¬ 
pus. But Tartarus is a deity, the infpe&ive guardian of that which is lafl in every order. Hence, 
fays he, we have a cclcflial Tartarus, in which Heaven concealed his offspring; a Saturnian Tar¬ 
tarus, in which alfo Saturn concealed his offspring; and alfo a Jovian of this kind, which is de¬ 
miurgic. 

3 As fire, water, and air, arc in the middle of the earth, much vapour mull be there, as Olym¬ 
piodorus juftly obferves, water being analyfed into vapour through fire. Earth alfo being an ani¬ 
mal, and living, mud be willing to refpire, as it were, and mud make certain refluxes by its 
infpirations and expirations. Further {fill, its luciform mud be its firft vehicle, and its apparent 
mull be this corporeal hulk. It mud, therefore, require a middle, or aerial vehicle, the province 
of which is to cherifli and move more attenuated bodies, through its all-various motion. 

Olympiodorus further obferves, that of Tartarus, and Earth which is conjoined with Heaven, 
Typhon, Echidna, and Python, form as it were a certain Chalda'ic triad, the infpe&ive guardian 
<,f all inordinate fabrication, 

the 
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the water which they have drawn, But when this water, departing from, 
thence, is impelled' hither, it again All's the rivers on the earth ; and thefe, 
when filled, flow through channels and through the earth; and when 
they have feverally parted through the avenues, which are open to each, they 
produce feas, lakes, rivers, and fountains. Flowing back again from hence 
under the earth, and fome of them ftreamitvg round longer and more nume¬ 
rous places, but others round fuch as are (horter and lefs numerous, they 
again hurl themfelves into Tartarus ; and fome indeed much more profoundly, 
but others lefs fo, than they were drawn : but the influxions of all of them 
are deeper than the places from which they flow upwards. And the effluxions 
of fome are in a direction contrary to their influxions, but in others both 
take place according to the fame part. There are fome again which entirely 
flow round in a circle, folding themfelves like fnakes, once or often about 
the earth ; and being bent downwards as much as poifible, they are again 
hurled forth on each fide till they arrive at the middle, but never beyond this. 
For each part of the earth becomes fleep to both thefe flreams. 

The other rivers, indeed, are many, great, and various : but among this 
abundance there are certain flreams, four 1 in number, of which the greateft, 
and which circularly flows round the earth the outermoft of all, is called the 
Ocean. But that which flows oppofite, and in a contrary direction to this, 
is Acheron; which, flowing through other folitary places, and under the 
earth, devolves its waters into the Acherufian marfli, into which many fouls 

« The four rivers which are here mentioned are, fays Olympiodorus, according to the Inter¬ 
preter (i. e. Ammonias Hermeas), the four elements in Tartarus. Of thefe Ocean is water j 
Cocytus, or rather Styx, is earth; I’yriphlegethon is fire; and Acheron is air. But Styx is op- 
pofed to Pyriphlegethon, as heat to cold ; and Acheron to Ocean, as air to water. Hence alfo 
Orpheus * calls the Acherulian lake aerial. However, fays Olympiodorus, the polition of the 
rivers does not correfpond to this interpretation. For Ocean is lirll, and in the higher place. 
Under this is Acheron. Under this again, Pyriphlegethon; and in the laft place, Cocytus. 
Befides, all of them are called rivers, though the elements are different. It is better therefore, 
fays he, to confider the allotments, and the places themfelves of fouls, as receiving a fourfold divi- 
fion, according to depth. And prior to the places, we (hould confider the divine idioms, viz. the 
definitive, according to Ocean; the cathartic, according to Acheron ; that which punifhes through 
heat, according to Pyriphlegethon : and that which punifhes through cold, according to Cocytus. 
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•of the dead pafs^ and abiding there for certain deftined 'fpaces of .time, 
dome of which are more .and others lefs extended, they are again dent into 
the fenerations of animals. The third river .of thefe hurls itfelf for.Ch ;iu 

O _ , 

the middle, and near its fource falls into a mighty place, burning with 
abundance of fire, and .produces a lake greater than our fea, and hot with 
water and mud. But it .proceeds from hencse in a circle, turbulent and 
miry,.and, iiirrounding the earth, arrives both elfewhere.and at theiextremities 
of the Acherufian marfh, with the water ’of which it does .not .become 
uningled; but, often revolving itfelf under the earth, flows into the more 
downward parts of Tartarus. And this is the river which they ftill deno¬ 
minate Pyriphlegcthon; the ftreams of which fend forth difleverefl rivers to 
various parts of the fcarth. But the fourth river, which is oppofite to this, 
firft falls as it is laid into a place dreadful and wild, and wholly tinged with 
an azure colour, which they denominate Styx: and the Lnfluxive ftreams .of 
this river form the Stygian marfh. But falling into this, and 'receiving vehe¬ 
ment powers in its water, it hides itfelf under the earth, and, rolling round, 
proceeds contrary to Pyriphlegcthon, and meets with it in the Acherufian 
marfh, in a contrary direction. Nor is the water of rthis river .mingled with 
any thing,/but, revolving in a circle, it hurls itfelf into Tartarus, in a courfe 
oppofite to Pyriphlegethon . But its name, according ito the poets, is Coe vtus. 

Thefe Being thus . naturally'conftituted, when the .dead arrive at that'.place 
into which the dsamon leads each, in the firft place .thery are judged, as well 
•thofe who have lived in a becoming manner, and pioufly, and juftly, as thofe 
who.have not. And thofe who appear .to have •paflcd.amiddle kind oflife, pro¬ 
ceeding to Acheron, and afeending the vehicles 1 prepared for them, arrive in 
Thefe at the Acherufian lake, and dwell there; till being purified, and having 
fuffered punifliment for any injuries they may have committed, they are .en¬ 
larged; and each receives the reward of his beneficence, according to his-deferts. 
But thofe who appear to be incurable, through the magnitude ofttbeir offences, 
Becaufe they have perpetrated either many and great facrileges, or many 
unjuft {laughters, and fuch as are contrary to law, or other things of this 

1 Thefe vehicles are aerial: for fouls are moved locally according to the .vehicles which are 

fufpended from them. And . thefe aerial .vehicles, as being corruptible, ate naturally adapted to 
receive punifliment. 
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kind—thefe, a deftiny adapted to their guilt hurls into Tartarus, from which 
they will never * be difcharged. But thofe who are found to have committed 
curable, but yet mighty crimes, fuch as thofe who have been guilty through 
anger of any violence againft their father or mother, and have lived the 
remainder of their lives penitent for the offence, or who have become 
homicides in any other fimilar manner; with refpeft to thefe, it is neceffary 
that they fhould fall into Tartarus: but after they have fallen, and have 
dwelt there for a year, the waves hurl them out of Tartarus; and the 
homicides indeed into Cocytus, but the violators of fathers and mothers into 
Pyriphlegethon. But when, being borne along by thefe rivers, they arrive 
at the Acherufian marflt, they here bellow and invoke one part thofe whom 
they have flaughtered, and another part thofe whom they have injured. But, 
invoking thefe, they fuppliantly entreat that they would fuffer them to enter 
into the lake, and forgive theta. And if they perfuade them to do this, 
they depart, and find an end to their maladies: but if they are unable to 
accomplifh this, they are carried back again into Tartarus, and from thence 
again into the rivers. And they do not ceafe from fuffering this, till they 
have perfuaded thofe they have injured to forgivenefs. For this punifhment 
was ordained them by the judges. But thofe who (hall appear to have lived 
moft excellently, with refpe£t to piety—thefe are they, who, being liberated 
and difmifTed from thefe places in the earth, as from the abodes of a prifon, 
jChall arrive at the pure habitation on high, and dwell on the tetherial 
*arth *. And among thefe, thofe who are fufficiently purified by philofophy 
ihall live without bodies, through the whole of the fucceeding time, and 

* Let not the reader imagine, that by the word never, here, an eternal duration is implied; for 
Divinity does not punith the foul as if influenced by anger, but, like a good phyfician, for the fake 
of healing the maladies which the has contracted through guilt. We mull fay, therefore, as 
Olympiodorus well obferves, lhat the incurable foul is punifhed eternally, calling eternity her life 
and the partial period of her exiflence. “ For, in reality (fays he), fouls which have offended irs 
the higheft degree cannot be fufficiently purified in one period, but are continually in life, as it 
were, in Tartarus; and this period is called by Plato eternity.” 

* Obferve here, that thofe who have lived a holy and guiltlcfs life, without philofophy, will after 
death dwell on the fummit of the earth ; and their bodies will confequcntly confift of the moft 
attenuated air. Thofe who have philofophized politically, fays Olympiodorus, will live in the 
heavens with luciform bodies. Arid thofe that are perfectly purified will be reftored to thefuper. 
Mundane place, without bodies. 
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{hall arrive at habitations yet more beautiful than thefe, which it is neither 
eafy to defcribe, nor is the prefent time fufficient for fuch an undertaking. 

But for the fake of thefe particulars which we have related, we {hould 
undertake every thing, Simmias, that we may participate of virtue and pru¬ 
dence in the prefent life. For the reward is beautiful, and the hope mighty. 
To affirm, indeed, that thefe things fubfift exactly as I have defcribed them, 
is not the province of a man endued with intellect. But to affert that either 
thefe or certain particulars of this kind take place, with refpe£t to our fouls 
and their habitations—fince our foul appears to be immortal—this is, I think, 
both becoming, and deferves to be hazarded by him who believes in its 
reality. For the danger is beautiful; and it is neceflary to allure ourfelves 
with things of this kind, as with inchantments: and, on this account, I 
produced the fable which you have juft now heard me relate. But, for the 
fake of thefe, it is proper that the man {hould be confident about his foul, 
who in the prefent life bidding farewell to thofe pleafures which regard the 
body and its ornaments, as things foreign from his nature, has earneftly 
applied himfelf to difeiplines, as things of far greater confequence ; and who 
having adorned his foul not with a foreign but its own proper ornament, viz. 
with temperance and juftice, fortitude, liberty and truth, experts a migration 
to Hades, as one who is ready to depart whenever he {hall be called upon by 
Fate. You, therefore (fays he), Simmias and Cebes, and the reft who are 
here affembled, will each depart in fome period of time pofterior to the 
prefent; but 

Me how calling. Fate demands: 

(as fome tragic poet would fay) and it is almoft time that I {hould betake 
myfelf to the bath. For it appears to me better to wa(h myfelf before I 
drink the poifon, and not to trouble the women with waftiing my dead 
body. 

When, therefore, he had thus fpoken,—Be it fo, Socrates (fays Crito): 
but what orders do you leave to thefe who are prefent, or to myfelf, or 
refpefting your children, or any thing elfe in the execution of which we 
can particularly oblige you ?—None fuch as are new (lays he), Crito, but 
that which I have always faid to you; that if you take care of yourfelves, 
you will always perform in whatever you do that which is acceptable to 

vox., tv. 2 x myfelf. 
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myfelf, to my family, and to your own felves, though you fhould not promife 
me any thing at prefent. But if you negleft yourfelves, and are unwilling 
to live according to what has been now and formerly faid, as veftiges of 
dire&ion in your courfe, you will accomplifh nothing, though you fhould 
now promife many things, and in a very vehement manner.—We fhall take 
care, therefore (fays Crito), to aft as you defire. But how would you be 
buried ?—Juft as you pleafe (fays he), if you can but catch me, and I do not 
elude your purfuit. And at the fame time gently laughing, and addrefling 
himfelf to us, I cannot perfuade Crito (fays he), my friends, that I am that 
Socrates who now difputes with you, and methodizes every part of the 
difcourfe ; but he thinks that I am he whom he will fhortly behold dead, and 
afks how I ought to be buried. But all that long difcourfe which fome time 
fince I addreffed to you, in which I aflerted that after I had drunk the poifon 
J fhould no longer remain with Jou, but fhould depart to certain felicities of 
the blefied, this I feem to have declared to him in vain, though it was under¬ 
taken to confole both you and myfelf. Promife, therefore (fays he), for me 
to Crito, juft the contrary of what he promifed to my judges. For he pro- 
mifed that I fhould not run away; but do you engage that when I die I 
fhall not ftay with you, but fhall depart and entirely leave you ; that Crito 
may more eafily bear this feparation, and may not be afflicted when he fees 
my body either burnt or buried, as if I fuffered fome dreadful misfortune ; 
and that he may not fay at my interment, that Socrates is laid out, or is 
carried out, or is buried. For be well affured of this (fays he), excellent 
Crito, that when we do not fpeak in a becoming manner, we are not only 
culpable with refped to our fpeech, but likewife affeft our fouls with a cer¬ 
tain evil. But it is proper to be confident, and to fay that my body will be 
buried, and in fuch a manner as is pleafing to you, and which you think is 
moft agreeable to our laws. 

When he had thus fpoken he rofe, and went into a certain room, that he 
might wafh himfelf, and Crito followed him: but he ordered us to wait for him. 
We waited, therefore, accordingly, difcourfing over and reviewing among 
ourfelves what had been faid ; and fometiraes fpeaking about his death, how 
great a calamity it would be to us ; and fincerely thinking that we, like thofe 
who are deprived of their father, fhould pafs the reft of our life in the condi¬ 
tion of orphans. But when he had wafhed himfelf, his fons were brought to 

him 
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him (for lie had two little ones, and one confiderably advanced in age), and 
the women belonging to his family likewife came in to him : but when he 
had fpoken to them before Crito, and had left them fuch injundions as he 
thought proper, he ordered the boys and women to depart; and he himfelf 
returned to vis. And it was now near the fetting of the lun : for he had 
been abfent for a long time in the bathing-room. But when he came in 
from walhing, he fat down ; and did not fpeak much afterwards. For then 
the fcrvant of the eleven magiflrates came in, and Handing near him, I do 
not perceive that in you, Socrates, fays he, which I have taken notice of in 
others; I mean, that they are angry with me, and curie me, when, being 
compelled by the magiftrates, I announce to them that they muft drink the 
poifom But, on the contrary, 1 have found you at the prefent time to be 
the moll generous, mild, and the bell of all the men that ever came into this 
place : and, therefore, I am well convinced that you are not angry with me, 
but with the authors of your prefent condition. You know thofe whom I 
allude to. Now, therefore (for you know what I came to tell you), farewell, 
and endeavour to bear this neceflity as eafily as poffible. And at the fame 
time burfting into tears, and turning himfelf away, he departed. But So¬ 
crates looking after him. And thou too (fays he), farewell; and we {hall 
take care to ad as you advife. And at the fame time turning to us. How 
courteous (fays he) is the behaviour of that man ! During the whole time 
of my abode here, he has vifited and often converfed with me, and proved 
himfelf to be the beft of men ; and now how generoufly he weeps on my ac¬ 
count ! But let us obey him, Crito, and let fome one bring the poifon, if 
it is bruited ; but if not, let the man whofe bulinefs it is bruife it himfelf. 
But, Socrates (fays Crito), I think that the fun Hill hangs over the moun¬ 
tains, and is not yet fet. And at the liune time I have known others who 
have drunk the poifon very late, after it was announced to them ; who have 
ibpped and drunk abundantly ; and who have enjoyed the objeds of their 
love. Therefore, do not be in Inch hafte ; for there is yet time enough. 
Upon this Socrates replied. Such men, Crito, ad with great propriety in 
the manner you have deferibed (for they think to derive fome advantage by 
lb doing), and 1 alfo with great propriety lhall not ad in this manner. For 
1 do not think I lhall gain any thing by drinking it later, except becoming 
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ridiculous to myfelf through defiling to live, and being fparing of life when 
nothing of it any longer remains. Go, then (fays he), be perfuaded, ani 
comply with my requeft. 

Then Crito, hearing this, gave the fign to the boy that ftood near him. 
And the boy departing, and having ftaid for fome time, came, bringing with 
him the perfon that was to adminifter the poifon, and who brought it properly 
prepared in a cup. But Socrates, beholding the man—It is well, my friend 
(fays he); but what is proper to do with it ? for you are knowing in thefe 
affairs.—You have nothing elfe to do (lays he), but when you have drunk it 
to walk about, till a heavinefs takes place in your legs; and afterwards lie 
down : this is the manner in which you fhould aft. And at the fame time he 
extended the cup to Socrates. But Socrates received it from him—and in¬ 
deed, Echecrates, with great cheerfulnefs ; neither trembling, nor fuffering 
any alteration for the worfe in his colour or countenance: but, as he was ac- 
cuftomed to do, beholding the man with a bull-like afpeCt, What fay you 
(lays he) refpe&ing this potion ? Is it lawful to make a libation of it, or 
not ?—We only bruife (lays he), Socrates, as much as we think fufficient for 
the purpofe.—I underftand you (fays he) : but it is certainly both lawful and 
proper to pray to the Gods, that my departure from hence thither may be 
attended with profperous fortune ; which I entreat them to grant may be the 
cafe. And at the fame time ending his difcourle, he drank the poifon with 
exceeding facility and alacrity. And thus far, indeed, the greater part of us 
were tolerably well able to refrain from weeping: but when we faw him 
drinking, and that he had drunk it, we could no longer reftrain our tears. 
But from me, indeed, notwithstanding the violence which I employed in 
checking them, they flowed abundantly ; fo that, covering myfelf with my 
mantle, I deplored my misfortune. I did not indeed weep for him, but for 
my own fortune ; confidering what an affociate I fhould be deprived of. But 
Crito, who was not able to reftrain his tears, was compelled to rife before 
me. And Apollodorus, who during the whole time prior to this had not 
ceafed from weeping, then wept aloud with great bitternefs; fo that he in¬ 
fected all who were prefent, except Socrates. But Socrates, upon feeing this, 
exclaimed—What are you doing, excellent men? For, indeed, I princi¬ 
pally fent away the women, left they fhould produce a difturbance of this 
6 kind. 
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kind. For I have heard that it is proper * to die joyfully and with propitious 
omens. Be quiet, therefore, and fummon fortitude to your affiftance.—When 
we heard this we blufhed, and reftrained our tears. But he, when he found 
during his walking that his legs felt heavy, and had told us fo, laid himfelf 
down in a fupine pofition. For the man had ordered him to do fo. And at 
the fame time he who gave him the poifon, touching him at intervals, conft- 
dered his feet and legs. And after he had vehemently prefled his foot, he 
alked him if he felt it. But Socrates anfwered he did not. And after this 
he again preffed his thighs : and thus afcending with his hand, he fhowed us 
that he was cold and ftiff. And Socrates alfo touched himfelf, and faid, that 
when the poifon reached his heart he Ihould then leave us. But now his 
lower belly was almoft cold ; when uncovering himfelf (for he was covered), 
he faid (which were his laft words): Crito, we owe a cock* to ./Efculapius. 
Difcharge this debt, therefore, for me, and do not negledt it.—It fhall be 
done (fays Crito) : but confider whether you have any other commands. To 
this inquiry of Crito he made no reply; but Ihortly after moved himfelf, and 
the man covered him. And Socrates fixed his eyes. Which when Crito 
perceived, he clofed 3 his mouth and eyes. This, Echecrates, was the end 

of 

" The Pythagoreans, fays Olympiodorus, thought it proper to die joyfully, becaufe death is a 
good and facred thing; and becaufe fometimes a contrary conduct deftroys that impulfe by which 
the foul is led back to her true felicity. Betides this, when the foul departs in forrow, a crowd of 
daemons who are lovers of body are by this mean evocated ; and who, in confequence of rejoicing 
in a life convcrfant with generation, render the pneumatic vehicle of the foul heavy. 

1 Should it be afked, fays Olympiodorus, why Socrates defired that a cock might be offered for 
him to ^Efculapius, we reply, that by this mean he might heal the difeafes which his foul had 
contracted in generation. Perhaps too, fays he, according to the oracle, he was willing to return 
to his proper principles, celebrating Preon. Olympiodorus adds, that Socrates is faid by Plato to 
have been the bed of men, becaufe he was in every refpeft good; the rnoft prudent, according to 
knowledge; and the mod juft, according to defire. 

3 The meaning of the Attic fymbols refpeCting thofe that die is, according to Olympiodorus, as 
follows : The clofing of the mouth and eyes fignifies the ceflation of external energy, and the con- 
verfion of the foul to that which is inward. The being laid on the earth recalls to our memory, 
that the foul is conjoined with wholes. The wafhing of the dead body indicates purification from 
generation. The anointing the parts of the body fignifies a divulfion from the dark mire of mat¬ 
ter, and that divine infpiration is evocated. Rut the burning fignifies the being led to that which 
is on high, and to an impartible nature. And the being laid in the earth indicates a conjunc¬ 
tion 
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of our aflbciate 5 a man, as it appears to me, the beft of thofe whom we were 
acquainted with at that time, and, befidesthis, the moft prudent and juft. 

tion with intelligibles. T mv trupGoKa ra negi rou( airotxo/Atvous Konya. arrixa. to /xev ouv Ka/x/xvtiVy tou 
iraum pev rr\; e£u tvepyeictf, tt$os ei tuv eura emtrr^feiv. to h btti ynf TiOevxt tou avapu/AvncrKeiv otu( av toi; 
c\oif >) 4»y %»1 <rvva<p6tiY\. to 3> ^oubiy, to airoxaQaifBiv r>j{ ysvt<reus. to Je pivptfetv, ro a-rroforav pttv tou (3cf- 
€ogou th{ fa*s y t«v Je Sbhzv corioruoiav orgoKccXetvfa i. to $e xatfiv, to Tregiayeiv tts to «vw, xs*i to ocpeftcrToy. to 
h tYTiOtvat t? y>i to rvvavTeiY roig vonroif. 
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It is neccflary in the fir 11 place, fays Olympiodorus*, to inveftigate the 
dramatic apparatus of the dialogue ; in the fecond place, its fcope ; in the 
third place, the divifion of it; in the fourth place, the perfons in it, and the 
analogy of the perfons ; and in the fifth place, (that which is inveftigated by 
many, though it does not deferve to be difeuffed, and was not doubted by men 
of greater antiquity,) on what account Plato introduces Gorgias here, who 
was very far from being contemporary with Socrates. 

The dramatic apparatus then is as follows: Gorgias, fhe Leontine, came 
from the I.eontines in Sicily, as an ambaffador to the Athenians, refpedling 
a confederation, and the war againil: the Syracufians. He had alfo with him 
Polus, who delighted in rhetoric ; and he dwelt in the houfe of Callicles, the 
public orator of the Athenians. This Callicles, too, was delighted with fkil- 
ful rhetoricians, but made pleafure the end of life, and deceived the Athe¬ 
nians, always addrelfing them in the language of Demofthenes, “ What do 
you wifh ? What (hall I write ? In what can T gratify you ?” Gorgias, there¬ 
fore, difplayed his art, and fo captivated the Athenian people, that they called 
the days in which he exhibited fejliuals, and his periods lamfis. Whence 
Socrates, perceiving the people thus deceived, and being able to extend good 
to all the youth, formed the defign of faving the fouls both of the Athenians 
and of Gorgias himfelf. Taking, therefore, with him Chasrepho the philo- 
fopher, who is mentioned by Ariftophanes, they v ent to the houle of Calli¬ 
cles, and there their conferences and inveftigations of theorems took place. 

1 In his MS, Scholia on this Dialogue. 
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But he went with Chaerepho, and did not go alone, that he might (how how 
fcientific men conducted themfelves and difcourfed. And thus much for the 
apparatus of the dialogue. 

With refped to its fcope, it has appeared to be different to different per- 
fons. For fome fay that the defign of Plato was to difcourfe concerning 
rhetoric; and they infcribe it “ Gorgias, or concerning Rhetoric but im¬ 
properly : for they cbara&erize the whole from a part. Others again fay, 
that the dialogue is concerning juftice and injuftice; (bowing that the juft 
are happy, and the unjuft unfortunate and miferable. Like wile, that by 
how much the more unjuft a man is, by fo much the more is he miferable ; 
that in proportion as his injuftice is extended by time, in fuch propor¬ 
tion is he more miferable; and that if it were immortal, he would be 
moft miferable. Thefe too receive the fcope of the dialogue from a part, 
viz. from the arguments againft Polus. Others fay that its fcope is to fpeab 
concerning the demiurgus. But thefe alfo colled; the fcope from a part; be- 
caufe in the fable in the latter part of this dialogue the demiurgus is men¬ 
tioned. Thefe, however, fpeak abfurdly, and foreign from the purpofe. 
We fay, therefore, that its fcope is to difcourfe concerning the principles which 
conduct us to political felicity. 

Since, then, we have mentioned principles and a polity, let us fpeak con¬ 
cerning principles univerfally, and concerning political felicity, and alfo 
what the principles are of the political fcience. The principles, therefore, 
of every thing are fix. Matter, as with a carpenter wood. Form, the writing 
table, or fomething of this kind. That which makes , as the carpenter him- 
ielf. The paradigm, that to which direding his phantafy, he made the table. 
The injlrument, the faw perhaps, or the axe. And the end, that on account 
of which it was made. The multitude, therefore, and rhetoricians, not 
looking to truth, fay that the matter of the political fcience is the body which 
is preferved ; the form, luxury ; the producing caife, rhetoric ; the paradigm, 
a tyranny ; the infrument, perfuafion ; and the end, pleafure. And fuch are 
, their affertions. We however fay that the matter is foul, and this not the 
rational, but that which conlifts of three' parts: for it imitates a polity. 
And as in cities there are governors, foldiers, and mercenaries; fo, in us, 


* ». «. Of reafon, anger, and defire. 
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reafon is analogous to the governor; auger to the foldier, fubfifting as a me¬ 
dium, and being obedient to reafon, but commanding and ranking the mer¬ 
cenaries, that is delire. The matter, therefore, is the foul confidered as 
divided into three parts. For the political charadler willies to be angry and 
to defire, with refpeft to fuel) things as are proper, and when it is proper. 
Juft as the lowert firing of a mulical inftrument accords with the higheft, and 
emits the fame found with it, though more acute. For thus defire is con¬ 
joined with reafon. But the form is juftice and temperance. The producing 
caufe is a philofophic life. But the paradigm is the world. For the political 
philofopher arranges all things in imitation of the univerfe, which is replete 
with excellent order. For this univerfe is order (xarr/xaj) according to Plato, 
and not diforder (axeir^/a). Manners and dilcipline are the injirument. And 
the end is good. It muft, however, be obferved, that good is twofold, one of 
which pertains to us in the prefent life, but the other we poffefs hereafter *. 
Political good, therefore, belongs to us in the prefent, but theoretic good will 
be our portion in another life. To Gorgias, therefore, the difeourfe is about 
the producing caufe ; to Polus, about the formal ; and to Callicles, about the 
fnal. Nor is it wonderful if all appear to be in all. For in the producing 
caufe the reft are found, and in the others all: for there is a certain commu¬ 
nion among them, and they pervade through each other. But they derive 
their order from that which abounds. 

Hence, therefore, the divifion of the dialogue becomes apparent. For it 
is divided into three parts: into the difeourfe with Gorgias; into that with 
Polus ; and into that with Callicles. It is neceflary alfo to obferve, that 
jufticc and temperance are peculiarly faid to be the form of the political fci- 
ence. For it is neceflary to know that all the virtues contribute to political 
felicity, but cfpeeially thefe two. Plence Plato always makes mention of 
thefe, as being negleftcd by men. For they wifti to know the other two, 
though not perfeftly, yet fiflitioufly, and under a falle appellation. Hence 
they fay, Such a one is a prudent man ; he knows how to.enrich himfelf. 
And in a fimilar manner with refpefl to fortitude ; but they negledl the other 
two. There is, however, occafion for thefe, fince they proceed through all 

1 Though a lew are able to cxcrcT: the theoretic as well as the political virtues in the'prefent 
life, yet we eau only pollcis the good of the former in perfection hereafter.—For an accurate ac¬ 
count of thefe virtues, fee the Notes on the Phaxlo. 
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the parts of the foul. For as he who in the city performs his proper work, 
and gives to every man that which is his due, is faid to be juft ; in like man¬ 
ner juftice rules in the foul, when reafon, anger, and defire, refpeflively per¬ 
form the office accommodated to each. If this be the cafe, temperance then 
fubfifts in the foul, when each part does not defire that which is foreign to 
its nature. 

In the next place, it is worth while to inquire into the number and ana¬ 
logy of the perfons. Five perfons, therefore, are introduced, viz. Socrates, 
Chtercpho, Gorgias, Polus, and Callicles. Of tlicfe, Socrates is analogous 
to that which is intelledtual and fcientific ; Chaercpho to right opinion; 
.Gorgias to diftorted opinion ; for he was not entirely vanquifhed by injuftice, 
'out was dubious whether he fhould be perfuaded or nor. But Polus is ana¬ 
logous to injuftice, and to one who is alone ambitious; and Callicles is ana¬ 
logous to a fwinifli nature, and which is a lover of pleafure. Some, however, 
doubt on what account the orators are three, but the philofophers two ; and 
why the number of the orators is indivifible', but that of the philofophers 
divisible. We fav, however, that this is not true. For Socrates imitates 
the monad* looking to the one. And divinity (or the one") is fimple, produced 
from nothing. Hence the hymn to him fays, “ From whom all things 
emerge into light; but thy fubfiftence alone is not on account of any thing 1 * 3 .” 
Chasrepho alfo imitates the monad, but that which is material and infepa- 
rable from matter ; but Socrates the feparate monad. And as fubordinate 
do not proceed to better, or better to fubordinate natures, without a medium, 
on this account Chasrepho has a middle order; and confequently it is in¬ 
cumbent on him to tranfmit that which the extremes polfelf. 

It now remains to inquire how Plato makes mention of Gorgias. I fav, 
therefore, in the firft place, that there is nothing abfurd in a writer record¬ 
ing unknown men, and introducing them as difeourfing with each other. 
And, in the fecond place, we fay that Socrates and Gorgias were contem¬ 
poraries. For Socrates lived in the third year of the 77th Olympiad: and 
Empedocles the Pythagorean, the preceptor of Gorgias, afiociatcd with him. 
To which we may add, that Gorgias wrote a treatife concerning Nature, not 

1 For three, being an odd number, is indivifible. 

* The monad is the united fubfiftence of feparated multitude; but the one is the fummit of 
multitude. 

3 E| ou rravra nt<pyvn‘ cu S' ovStvof ouvina fxovios* 
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inelegant, in the 84th Olympiad ; fo that tills was twenty-eight or a few 
more years before Socrates. Befidcs, Plato, in the Theaetc-tus, lays that 
Socrates, when a very young man, met with Parmenides, when he was 
very much advanced in years, and found him to be a moil profound man. 
But Parmenides was the preceptor of Empedocles, who was the preceptor of 
Gorgias. And Gorgias was very old : for, according to hiftory, lie died in 
the one-hundred-and-ninth year of his age. So that thefe two lived about 
the fame time, 

I lhall only obferve, in addition to what Olympiodorus has faid, that Plato 
does not. condemn all orators, but thofe only who ftudy to perfuade their 
hearers to embrace whatever they pleaie, whether it be good or bad, falfe or 
true ; fuch as were Lyfias the Theban, Tifias, and Gorgias. But, in the 
Phaedrus, he prefers Pericles and Ifocrates to all the other orators, becaufe 
they combined eloquence with philolophy. He alfo adds, that a legitimate 
orator ought to underftand the reafons of things, the laws of manners, the 
powers of words, and the different difpofitions of men; that he fhould know 
how to compofe words adapted, as much as poffible, to the genius of hi3 
hearers; and that he fhould not be fo anxious that what he fays may be pleaf. 
ing to men, as that it may be acceptable to Divinity, 


THE 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

CALLICLES, CHjEREI’HO, 

SOCRATES, GORGIAS, 

And POLUS. 


Callicles. 

In this manner, Socrates, they fay it is requifite to engage in war and con¬ 
tention. 

Soc. But have we not, according to the proverb, come after the feftival ? 
and are we not late ? 

Cal. And, indeed, after a very elegant feftival. For Gorgias, a little 
before, exhibited to us many and beautiful things. 

Soc. But Chaerepho, O Callicles, was the caufe of our being fo late : for 
he compelled us to wade our time in the forum. 

Cher. It is, however, of no confequence, Socrates : for I can apply a re¬ 
medy, as Gorgias is my friend, who either now, or at fome future time, will, 
if you pleafe, exhibit the fame things to us. 

Cal. But what, Chaerepho, does Socrates detire to hear Gorgias ? 

Cher. We are certainly come hither for this very purpote. 

Cal. Whenever, therefore, you pleafe, come to me at my lioufe : for 
Gorgias refides with me, and will exhibit to you whatever rou dcfire. 

Soc. You fpeak well, Callicles. But will he be willing to difcourfe with 
us now ? For I with to inquire of the man what the power of his art is, 
and what it is he profefies and teaches. But the other things which you 
fpeak of, he may fhow us fome other time. 
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Cal. There is nothing like alking 1 him, Socrates : for this is one of the 
things which he exhibited. He, therefore, juft now promifed all that are 
in the houfe, that he would anfwer any queftion that might be afked him. 
Soc. You certainly fpeak well. Aik him, therefore, Chtcrepho. 

Ch.er. What rauft I a(k him ? 

Soc. What he is. 

CitAiR. How do you fay ? 

' Rhetoric, fays Olympiodorus, is twofold ; the one being art, and the other (kill. It is worth 
while, therefore, to inquire, on what account (kill is not art? It is jultly then obferved in the 
Phatdrus, that he who intends to difeourfe about any thing (hould firfhlefine, and afterwards teach : 
for he who docs not do this mud neccffarily totally err. Thus, for indance, in invelligating if 
the foul is immortal, wc ought not immediately to (how that it is immortal; but, previous to this, 
we (hould make a divifion, and fay that foul is not one thing, but many things. For there is both 
rational and irrational foul: and there is alfo a plantal foul,—whence likcwife we fay that plants 
live. Wc fay, then, that the rational foul is both immortal and not immortal. It is not immor¬ 
tal, indeed, if we confider the immortal according to a fubfiftence perpetual and uniform; but it is 
immortal both in its eflence and energy. 

Again, the definition of art is twofold. For art is a method proceeding in an orderly path in 
conjunction with phantafy. Olympiodorus adds in conjunction with phantafy, in order to di- 
(lingnifli it from nature. For nature alfo proceeds in an orderly way, but not with phantafy. 
Again, art is a fyftcm of conclufions, coexercifed to a certain end, beneficial to fome of the pur • 
pofes of life. According to the firft definition, therefore, rhetoric, falfely fo denominated, may 
be called an art. For it proceeds in an orderly path ; in the firft place, arranging the proem ; 
and afterwards the (fate or condition (ttxraaTaiii), and what is confequent to this. But it is not an 
art according to the fecond definition, (nice this can only apply to true rhetoric, which affigns the 
caufes of what it afferts. Indeed, not only rhetoric, falfely fo called, is an art, according to the firft 
definition, but alfo cookery, and the dreding of hair. For to cook is not the province of any 
cafual perfon, but of one who pofftflcs (kill, and proceeds in a certain way. hi like manner, the 
decoration of the hair has a knowledge of ointments, and knows how to adorn the hairs. The 
rhetoric, therefore, which knows not how to aflign ihc caufe of what it allcrts, hut proceeds to both 
tides, i. c. to the true and the falfe, is not an art. For art is that which has one good end. .But true 
rhetoric, which fubfifts under the political character, is an art. For, as the rational pin fician 
knows how to cure an ophlhahny, fo likcwife the empiric. But the former, who alfo nets accord¬ 
ing to art, can allien the caufes of what he does, which the empiric cannot. Again, if fome 
one (hould a(k in what art differs from fcience, (ince art alfo alftgns caufes, we reply, that fcience 
produces the knowledge of things whole fubfiftence is perpetual and uniform, but art the know¬ 
ledge of things flowing. Shall wc lav, therefore, that the phyliologill is not fcientific who in- 
veftigates things flowing and material ? By no means: for his inveftigation is not of things ma¬ 
terial, but he refers them to imivtrfals, and explores the hvpoflafis of uaiverfal phvfical natures.. 
So that Plato reprobates falfe and not true rhetoric. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Juft as, if he fhould happen to be an artificer of fhoes, he would an- 
fwer you that he was a fhoemaker. Or do you not underftand what I fay ? 

Ch.ER. I do; and I willafk him. Tell me, O Gorgias, did Callicles here 
fay true, that you promifed to anfwer whatever fhould be afked you ? 

Gorg. He fpoke the truth, Chasrepho : for 1 juft now made this promife: 
and I fay that no one has alked me any thing new for many years. 

Chjer. You will, therefore, anfwer eafily, Gorgias. 

Gorg. We fhall make trial of this, Chaerepho. 

Pol. Do fo, by Jupiter : but if you pleafe, Chterepho, difcourfe with me : 
for Gorgias appears to me to be weary ; as he has juft now difcuffed many 
particulars. 

Chjer. But what, Polus, do you think that you can anfwer better than 
Gorgias ? 

Pol. Of what confequence is" it, if you are anfwered fuffiefently ? 

Chajr. It is of no confequence: but, fince you are willing, anfwer me. 

Pol. Afk. 

CiiiER. I alk you then, if Gorgias were knowing in that art 1 in which his 
brother Herodicus is (killed, by what name we might juftly call him? 
Might we not call him the fame as his brother ? 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Chjer. Calling him, therefore, a phyftcian, we fhould rightly denominate 
him ? 

Pol. We fhould. 

Ch«r. But if he were fkilled in that art in which Ariftopho, the fon of 
Aglaophon, is fkilled, or his brother, what fhould we then rightly call him ? 

■ There are two kinds of rhetoric, fays Olympiodorus; but of tliefe the genera, and the ends, 
and the ways, are different. For the genus of true rhetoric is art; but, of the falfe, (kill. Again, 
the end of the true is good; but, of the falfe, perfuafion, whether the thing perfuaded to he done, 
or not, be good or bad. And again, the way of the true is to know the powers of the foul; but, 
of the falfe, not to know them. Doctrinal faith alfo is the way of the true ; but credible that of 
the falfe. For the geometrician tvifhes to perfuade, but in a demonftrative way, and not from 
credibility, -as the rhetorician. As, therefore, the medicinal art announces health through dif¬ 
ferent auxiliaries, fo rhetorics proceed through different forms. As a knife, therefore, is not of 
itfelf either good or bad, but is beneficial, or the contrary, to him who ufes it; fo rhetoric is not 
of itfelf beautiful, but is beneficial to him who ufes it. 
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Pol. Evidently, a painter. 

Ch.*r. But now, fince he is knowing in a certain art, what can we pro¬ 
perly call him ? 

Pol. O Chasrepho! there are many arts in men which are from {kill 1 
(kilfully difcovered. For {kill caufes our life to proceed according to art; 
but unlkilfulnefs according to fortune. Of each of thefe, different perfons 
differently participate : but the beft participate of the beft ; in the number 
of which is Gorgias here, who participates of the moft beautiful of arts. 

Soc. Polus, Gorgias appears to be very well furnifhed for difcourfe; but 
he does not fulfil his promife to Chsrepho. 

Gorg. In what principally, Socrates ? 

Soc. He does not appear to me altogether to anfwer what he was afked. 

Gorg. But do you, if you pleafe, afk him. 

Soc. Not if you yourfelf would be willing to anfwer me ; for this would- 
be much more agreeable to me. For it is evident to me that Polus, from 
what he faid, has applied himfelf more to what is called the rhetoric art 
than to the art of difcourfe. 

Pol. Why do you fay fo, Socrates ? 

Soc. Becaufe, Polus, when Chwrepho afked you in what art Gorgias was 
(killed, you praifed indeed his art, as if any one had blamed it, but you did 
not fay what the art itfelf is. 

Pol. Did I not anfwer, that it was the moll beautiful of arts? 

Soc. Very much fo. But no one a{ked you concerning the quality of the 
art of Gorgias, but what it was, and what Gorgias ought to be called ; in 

> Experiment (rrtipx), fays Olympiodorus, differs from (kill (t/«rii/>ia ). For (kill is afferted of 
aftions, but experiment of things artificial according to a part. And again, experiment is con- 
verfant with things partial, hut (kill with things more univerfal. Skill, therefore, does not pro- 
duce art, if (kill is of things fubordinate; for, if it did, fuperior would be produced from inferior 
natures. But it may be faid. Do we not arrive at (kill from experiment, and at art from (kill } 
We reply, that experiment, indeed, contributes to (kill, and (kill to art; but they are not pro¬ 
ducing caufes. This, however, takes place from our poffeffing the gnoftic reafons of things, and 
being excited by fenfibtes. As, therefore, he who makes the fparks which have for a long time 
been concealed in afhes apparent, is not faid to have made light, but to have rendered it manifeit; 
and in like manner, he who purifies the eye from an ophthalmy does not produce light, but con¬ 
tributes to the prefeoce of it to the eye : fo the reafons in us require that which may caufe us to 
recolleft. For we are analogous to a geometrician (leeping. So that (kill is not effective. 
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the fame manner as Chaerepho propofed to yon before, and you anfwered him 
beautifully, and with brevity. Now, therefore, inform me in the fame man¬ 
ner, what the art of Gorgias is, and what we ought to call Gorgias. Or ra¬ 
ther, do you, O Gorgias, tell us yourfelf what we ought to call you, as know¬ 
ing in a certain art. 

Gorg. A perfon (killed in rhetoric. 

Soc. Ought we, therefore, to call you a rhetorician ? 

Gorg. And a good one, Socrates, if you wi(h to give me a name; whichj 
as Homer fays, I pray may be the cafe. 

Soc. But I do wi(h. 

Gorg. Denominate me, therefore. 

Soc. Shall we fay too, that you are able to make others rhetoricians ? 

Gorg. 1 profefs this not only here, but elfewhere. 

Soc. Are you willing therefore, Gorgias, we (hould proceed in the mode 
of difcourfe we juft now adopted, viz. by queflion and anfwer, employing on 
fome other occafion that prolixity of fpeech which Polus juft now began to 
ufe ? But do not deceive me in what you promifed, but be willing to an¬ 
fwer with brevity what is afked you. 

Gorg. There are, Socrates, certain anfwers which mnft necefiarily be 
prolix: however, I will endeavour to anfwer you in the lhorteft manner 
poflible. For this is one of the things which I profefs, viz. that no one can 
fay the fame things in fewer words than myfelf. 

Soc. I have occafion, Gorgias, for this brevity: and I requeft that you 
will now give me a fpecimen of it, referving prolixity of fpeech for an¬ 
other time. 

Gorg. I will give you a fpecimen ; and fuch a one that you will fay you 
never heard a (horter difcourfe. 

Soc. Come, then (for you fay that you are knowing in the rhetorical art, 
and that you can make others rhetoricians), is not rhetoric converfant with 
a certain thing, in the fame manner as the weaving art is employed about 
the making of garments ? 

Gorg. It is. 

Soc. And is not mufic, therefore, converfant with the produ&ion of me¬ 
lodies 1 

Gorg. Yes. 

Soc, 
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Soc. By Juno, Gorgias, I am delighted with your anfwers, becaufe they 
are the (horteft poflible. 

Gorg. I entirely think, Socrates, that I (hall give you fatisfa&ion in this 
refpetl. 

Soc. You fpeak well. But anfwer me in this manner refpe&ing the rhe¬ 
torical art, and inform me of what thing it is the fcience. 

Gorg. Ofdifcourfes. 

Soc. Of what difcourfes, Gorgias ? Is it of fuch difcourfes as thofe em¬ 
ploy who (how thefick by what mode of living they may become well? 

Gorg. It is not. 

Soc. The rhetorical art, therefore, is not converfant with all difcourfes. 

Gorg. It certainly is not. 

Soc. But yet it enables men to fpeak; 

Gorg. It does. 

Soc. Does it impart the power of intellection in thofe things in which it 
imparts the ability of fpeaking ? 

Gorg. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Does not, therefore, the medicinal art, of which we juft now fpoke, 
render us able to underftand and fpeak about the maladies of the (ick ? 

Gorg. Neceffarily fo. 

Soc. The medicinal art, therefore, as it appeals, is converfant with dif¬ 
courfes. 

Gorg. It is. 

Soc. And is it not converfant with difcourfes about difeafes ? 

Gorg. Efpecially fo. 

Soc. The gymnaftic art, therefore, is ahocoaverfaut with difcourfes about 
the good and bad habit of bodies. 

Gorg. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And, indeed, other arts, O Gorgias, will fubfift in this manner. For 
each of them will be converfant with thofe difcourfes which are employed 
about that particular thing of which each is the art. 

Gorg. It appears fo. 

Soc. Why, therefore, do you not call other arts rhetorical, fince they are 
converfant with difcourfes, and you call this very thing which is employed 
about difcourfes, rhetoric ? 
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Gorg, Becaufe, Socrates, all the fcience of other arts is converfant, as I 
may fay, with manual and fuch-like operations ; but nothing belonging to 
the rhetorical art is manual, fince all its action and authority fubfift through 
difcourfes. On this account, I think that the rhetorical art is converfant 
with difcourfes, and I affirm that in this I fpeak rightly. 

Soc. I underfland what kind of an art you wifh to call it; but perhaps I 
may comprehend it yet ftili more clearly. However, anfwer me. Have we 
not arts? 

Goro. Yes. 

Soc. I think that, with refpedl to all the arts, fome are very much em¬ 
ployed in operation, and (land very little in need of difcourfe ; but others do 
not require it at all, but accomplifh their defign in filence ; fuch as the arts 
of painting and ftatuary, and many others. You appear, therefore, to me 
to fay that the rhetorical art is "not converfant with fuch arts as thefe. Or 
do you not ? 

Gorg. You apprehend my meaning very well, Socrates. 

Soc. But there are other arts which accomplifh the whole of their inten¬ 
tion through difcourfe, and either require, as I may fay, nothing of operation, 
or very little, fuch as the arithmetic, logiflic, pettutic *, and many other arts; 
fome of which have difcourfes nearly equal to their operations; but with 
many the difcourfes furpafs the operations: and, univerfally, all their ad ion 
and authority fubfift through difcourfes. You appear to me to fay that rhe¬ 
toric ranks among things of this laft kind. 

Gorg. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. Yet I do not think you are willing to call rhetoric any one of thefe, 
though you faid that the rhetorical art was'that which poffefled its authority 
through difcourfe. For fome one difpofed to be troublefome might afk, Do 
vou therefore, Gorgias, fay that the arithmetical is the rhetorical art? But 
3 do not think that you call either the arithmetical, or the geometrical, • the 
rhetorical art. 

Gorg. You think rightly, Socrates, and apprehend me perfectly well. 

Soc. Now, therefore, complete the anfwer to my queftion. For, fince 
rhetoric is one of thofe arts which very much ufe difcourfe, and there are 
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other arts of this kind, endeavour to tell us about what particular thing in 
difcourfe the authority of rhetoric is exercifed. Juft as if any One lhould alk 
me refpefting the arts which I lately mentioned, O Socrates, what is the 
arithmetical art, I lhould fay as you did juft now, that it is one of the arts 
which pofTefles all its power through difcourfe. And if he ftiould again afk 
me about what it is converfant, I ftiould anfwer. About the knowledge of 
the even and the odd, viz. what the nature is of each. But if he ftiould 
further alk me, What do you call the logiftic art ? I ftiould anfwer, that this 
alfo is one of thofe arts which poftefs all their authority through difcourfe. 
And if he ftiould alk me about what it is converlant, I lhould anfwer, like 
thofe who write decrees in the Senate-houfe, that the logiftic in other 
refpetts fubfifts in the fame manner as the arithmetical art (for each is 
employed about the even and the odd); but that it differs in this, that it 
confiders the amount of the even and odd, both with refpedl to themfelves 
and to each other. And if any one lhould alk me about what the difcourfes 
of aftronomy are employed, in confequence of my faying that it ranked 
among thofe arts the whole of whofe authority confifts in difcourfe, I ftiould 
fay that they are employed about the lation of the ftars, of the fun and the 
moon, viz. how they are related to each other with refpe£t to fwiftnels. 

Gorg. And you would anfwer very properly, Socrates. 

Soc. Now then do you anfwer, Gorgias. For rhetoric is one of thofe arts 
which accomplilh every thing, and derive all their authority through dif¬ 
courfe. Is it not? 

Gorg. It is. 

Soc. Tell me then, what that particular thing is, about which the dif¬ 
courfes are converfant which rhetoric employs. 

Gorg. The greateft and the beft, Socrates, of human concerns. 

Soc. But, Gorgias, what you now fay is ambiguous, and in no refpedf 
clear. For I think you have heard that convivial fong, which is fung at 
banquets^ in which the fingers thus enumerate: that to be well is the beft 
thing ; but to be beautiful ranks in the fecond place ; and, as the author of 
the fong fays, to be rich without fraud, in the third place'. 

Gorg. 

1 Thefe verfes, according to the Greek Scholia of Ruhnkenius, are by fome aferibed to 
Simonides, and by others to Epicharmus. But they "form a part of one of thofe fongs which 
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Gorg. I have heard it; but why do you fay this r 

Soc. Becaufe there thofe artificers will immediately prefect them (elves 
to you, who are celebrated by the author of this Cong; viz. the phyfician, 

were fung at entertainments, and were called <nto*ia, folia. They moftly confided of Ihort 
verfes, and were fung by the few of the company that were heft (killed in mufic, Thefe folia 
were chiefly ufcd by the Athenians; yet they were not unknown in other parts of Greece, where 
feveral celebrated writers of fcolia lived, fuch as Anacreon of Teos, Alcaeus of Lefbos, Praxilla of 
Sieyon, and others. Their arguments were of various kinds; fome of them being ludicrous and 
fatirical, others amorous, and many of them ferious. Thofe of a ferious nature fometimes con¬ 
tained a practical exhortation or fentence, fuch as that which is now cited by Plato. And fome¬ 
times they confided of the praifes and illuftrious aftions of great men. 

But_the following additional information on this fubjefit, from the MS. Scholia of Olympiodoruf 
on this dialogue, will I doubt not be gratefully received by all lovers of antiquity, as the whole of 
it is not to be found in any other writer. 

Olympiodorus then, after obferving that Plato admitted mufic in his republic, though not the 
popular, but that which adorns the- foul, adds as follows: 44 The antients efpecially ufed mufic in 
their banquets; fince banquets excite the paflions. A choir, therefore, was formed. And if they 
danced from the left hand to the right hand part, a thing of this kind was called progrcffum (vpoofa)} 
but if to the left hand, epode (sirohof); and if to the middle, it was called viefodos (usrchos). Again, 
if, turning in a backward dire&ion, they went to the right hand part, it was called Jlrcpbe (<rrp9$ri)} 
but if to the middle, viefodos (/xeirohcs) ; and if to the more left hand parts, antijlrophe (aynarpopi). 
Of thefe alfo Stefichonis makes mention. But thefe things were fymbolical: for they imitated 
the celeflial motions. For the motion from the left to the right hand parts is wcflern; but that 
from the right to the left, eaftern. In like manner thofe that began to fing, and who moved to- 
the middle, and ended the dance, obfeurely fignified by all this the earth, which is a certain 
beginnings as being the centre ; a middles through its pofition; and an end, as being the dregs of the 
univerfe. When, therefore, the mufic partially ceafed, they ufed wine mixed with myrtle; and fome 
one taking it, and finging, did not give it to the perfon next to him, but to the one oppofite to 
him. Afterwards, he gave it to the fir ft, and he again to the fecond, and the communication 
became folia . And the part here is called fcolion. M«x*aTa toivvv iv to*j <rupt 7 rooiois pou<n*v\ 
tttexfMTo' iTrnbj ra copmoaia haxi »jv £i? Trafloj xivrxrot' x°P°i ouv fyfVETO* Kal tl M** apurxtpuv tm to 
hfrov fxtpof tpiponxo, vtateno Ttpooho; to roioinov u hs ivi to apuntpov eoroJbf u Jt ton to ,u£<rov, fxtvoho^. 
xat utciXit, *i em to oTicrfov crrpa<p<vTts to he£iov pitpo< ivra*, ffxpoipx txaxsno' ti hs ext to /amtov, ptirchof* 

ii it far* to apeentpov avTeirrpi^jj' toutw p>tv ouv xjm Lt* inx^po^ /AfftvJiTa** aupiSoXixa hi xavxa wav' £7n- 
tityxci/yipu ycep t aq oupavix$ mvmoui' n jufu yap ara ruv apHTTtpvv nf xa he£ia hvrixn rernv* ^ he ano rail* 
he£i(in> £ori tu apitrjepa auarobw ucravrut xa* c» ap^o/xtuoi aheiv xae /xiffouvTef xai XayovTf?, tw yw vvitt ovro, 
« xii afX*i t* cv f<rTiv uf xtvTpov * /Ae<rn he tjjv dtatv' TtteuTn he af IxovTad/iri too TravTcj* tiru roivvv 
f£e*iptyram xara peepof it ptovcrixn, ftuppivai$ txtXprtvro. xai tkapGcm T15 at/mv, xai ahuv 00 irapeix*ro f*e t> 
ovtov, a\*a, t« xara avrexpu auxou' tna txuvof ru TTpurcp' xai xaMv extivof 7u ievTtpy uai axoKea h 
PpiTahooui syevtTO’ mat unocvOa to <rxo\iou pupot tipriTae. 

Information fimilar to the above may be fomtd in the Greek Scholia on Hepheftion, but by 
no means Co complete. .1 
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the rnafter of gymnaftic, and the colle&or of wealth. And, in the firft 
place, the-phyfician will fay: Gorgias, O Socrates, deceives you. For his art 
is not employed about that which procures the greateft good to men, but this is 
the province of my art. If, therefore, I ftiould a(k him, What are you who 
aflert thefe things ? he would perhaps fay that be is a phyfician. What then 
do you fay ? Or is the employment of your art the greateft good ? How is 
it poftible, perhaps he will fay, Socrates, it ftiould not, fmce the work of my 
art is health? For what can be a greater good to men than health ? But if 
after this the rnafter of gymnaftic ftiould lay, I (hould wonder, Socrates, if 
Gorgias could Ihow you that there is greater good iu his art than I can 
evince there is in mine, 1 fhould again fay to him, And what are you, O manf 
and what is your work ? he would fay, I am a rnafter of gymnaftic, and my 
employment confifts in rendering the bodies of men beautiful and ftrong. 
But after the matter of gymnaftic, the colledfor of Wealth would fay, de- 
fpifing all others, as it appears to me, Confider, Socrates, whether there is any 
greater good than riches, either with Gorgias, or any other perfon? I ftiould 
therefore fay to him, What then, are you the artificer of this good ? He would 
fay that he is. And what are you ? A colle&or of money. What then ? Do 
you think that riches are the greateft good to men ? Undoubtedly, he will fay. 
To this we (hall reply, Gorgias here contends that his art is the caufe of 
greater good than yours. It is evident, therefore, that after this he will fay, 
And what is this good ? Let Gorgias anfwer. Think then, Gorgias, that 
you are thus interrogated by them and me, and anfwer, What is this, which 
you fay is the greateft good to men, and of which you are the artificer ? 

Gorg. That which is in reality, Socrates, the greateft good, and is at the 
lame time the caufe of liberty to men, and of their being able to rule over 
others in their own city. 

Soc. What then do you fey this is ? 

Gorg. The ability of perfuading by words in a Court of juftice judges, in 
the fenate-houfe fenators, and in a public affembly the hearers, and in every 
other convention of a political nature. Likewife through this art you will 
make the phyfician and the rnafter of gymnaftic your (laves. And as to the 
colleftor of money, it will appear that he exercifes his employment, not for 
himfelf, but for you who are able to fpeak, and perfuade the multitude. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Now you appear to me, Gorgias, very nearly to evince what kind 
of an art rhetoric is in your opinion : and if I underftand you, you fay that the 
rhetorical art is the artificer of perfuafion, and that the whole of its employ¬ 
ment and its very fummit terminate in this. Or are you able to fay any 
thing further refpe&ing rhetoric, than that it is able to caufe perfuafion in the 
fouls of the hearers ? 

Gorg. I have nothing further to fay, Socrates; but you appear to me to 
have fufficiently defined it. For this is its fummit. 

Soc. But hear, Gorgias. For I well know, as I perfuade myfelf, that if 
ever any one, difcourfing with another, wifhed to know that about which 
he difcourfed, this is my cafe. And 1 think that you are likewife affected in 
the fame manner. 

Gorg. But to what purpofe is all this, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will now tell you. I very clearly perceive that I do not know 
what the rhetorical perfuafion is which you fpeak of, or with what parti¬ 
culars it is converfant: and though I conjecture what I think you fay, and 
about what you fpeak, yet I do not the lefs ceafe to alk you, what you alfert 
rhetorical perfuafion to be, and about what it is employed. Though I, 
therefore, fufpedt that for the fake of which it fubfilfs, yet I do not alk on 
your account, but for the fake of difcourle, that it may proceed in fuch a 
manner as to render apparent in the higheft degree the fubjeCl of the prefent 
difcuffion. For confider whether I appear to interrogate you juftly: juft as, 
if I fhould afk you what kind of a painter is Zeuxis, and you (hould anfwer 
me that he paints animals,—might I not juftly inquire of you, what are the 
an imalswhich he paints, and how he paints them? 

Gorg. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And would not my inquiry be made on this account, becaule there 
are many other painters who paint many other animals ? 

Gorg. It would. 

Soc. But if there were no one befides Zeuxis that painted animals, you 
would have anfwered properly. 

Gorg. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. This being the cafe, then, inform me refpe&ing rhetoric, whether it 
appears to you that the rhetorical art alone produces perfuafion, or whether 

this 
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this is effected by other arts ? But my meaning is this: Does he who 
teaches any thing perfuade that which he teaches, or not ? 

Gorg. He does perfuade, Socrates, and the moft of all things. 

Soc. Again, if we fhould fpeak refpedling the fame arts as we did juft 
now, does not the arithmetical art teach us fuch things as pertain to num¬ 
ber ; and does not an arithmetician do the fame ? 

Gorg. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Docs he not, therefore, alfo perfuade ? 

Gorg. He does. 

Soc. The arithmetical art, therefore, is the artificer of perfuafion. 

Gorg. It appears fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, any one fhould afk us what perfuafions it produces, and 
about what, we fhould reply, that it produces preceptive perfuafions about the 
quantity of the even and the odd. And in like manner we might fhow, that 
the other arts which we juft now mentioned are effedive of perfuafions, 
and what thefe perfuafions are, and about what they are employed. Or 
might we not ? 

Gorg. We might. 

Soc. The rhetorical art, therefore, is not alone effe&ive of perfuafion. 

Gorg. True. 

Soc. Since, therefore, it does not alone effed this, but likewife other arts 
accomplifh the fame thing, we may juftly after this make the fame inquiry 
concerning the rhetorical art as we did about the painter; viz. what kind of 
perfuafion rhetoric produces, and about what its perfuafion is employed. 
Or does it not appear to you to be juft to make fuch inquiry ? 

Gorg. It does. 

Soc. Anfwer then, Gorgias, fince this appears to you to be the cafe. 

Gorg. I fav, therefore, Socrates, that rhetoric is the caufe of the per¬ 
fuafion which is produced in courts of juftice, and in other public affocia- 
tions, as I juft now faid ; and likewife that this perfuafion is employed about 
things juft and unjuft. 

Soc. And I likewife did fufped, Gorgias, that you would give this anfwer 
refpeding rhetorical perfuafion. But do not wonder it a little after this I 
thall alk you a thing of fuch a kind as indeed appears to be evident, but 
which I (hall notwithftanding repeat. For, as I before obferved, I alk not 
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for jour fake, but that the difcourfe may be brought to a conclufion in at| 
orderly manner, that we may not accuftom ourfelves by conjecture to fnatch 
from each other what is faid. But do you finifh your hypothecs in fitch a 
manner as is moil agreeable to you. 

Gorc. You appear to me to a£t rightly, Socrates. 

Soc. Come then, let us alfo confider this. Do you fay that to learn is 
any thing ? 

Gorg. I do. 

Soc. Again, do you fay that to believe is any thing ? 

Gorg. I do. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, does it appear to you, that to learn and to 
believe are the fame, and likewife that difcipline and faith are the fame, or 
that they differ from each other? 

Gorg. I think, Socrates, that they differ from each other. 

Soc. And you think well: but you may know that you do fo from hence. 
For if any one ihould aik you. Are there fuch things, Gorgias, as falfe and true 
belief? you would, I think, fay there are. 

Gorg. I fhould. 

Soc. But what, is there fuch a thing as true and falfe fcience ? 

Gorg. There is not. 

Soc. It is evident, therefore, that true and falfe fcience are not the fame. 

Gorg. True. 

Soc. But thofe that learn, and thofe that believe, are perfuaded. 

Gorg. They are. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, that we fhould eflablifh two fpecjjes of 
perfuafion, one of which produces faith without knowledge, but the other 
fcience ? 

Gorg. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, does the rhetorical art produce perfuafion in 
courts of juftice, and other numerous affemblies, refpeCting things juft and 
unjuft ? And is it that perfuafion from which faith without knowledge is 
produced, or that from which knowledge arifes ? 

Gorg. It is evident, Socrates, that it is that from which faith is pro¬ 
duced. 

Soc. The rhetorical art, therefore, as it feems, is the artificer of the 
5 perfuafion 
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perfuafion which produces belief, and not of that which teaches refpe&ing 
the juft and unjuft. 

Gorg. It is fo. 

Soc. A rhetorician, therefore, does not teach courts of juftice, and other 
numerous aflemblies, refppftidg things juft and unjuft, but only procures 
belief concerning thefe. For he, doubtlefs, is not able to teach fo great a 
multitude in a fhort time things of fuch great importance. 

Gorg. He, doubtlefs, is not. 

Soc. But come, let us fee what we fhould fay concerning the rhetorical 
art. For 1, indeed, as yet, am not able to underftand what I lay. When an 
aflembly, then, is held in a city, refpefting the choice of phyficians, or Ihip- 
wrights, or any other kind of artifts, does the rhetorician then do any thing 
elfe than refrain from giving his advice ? For it is evident that, in each elec¬ 
tion, he who is the moft confummate artift ought to be chofen. Nor in 
confultations refpedfitig the building of walls, or the conftrudtion of ports or 
docks, will any other advice be attended to but that of architedls. Nor, 
again, in the eledtion of commanders, or any military order, in times of 
war, or in deliberations refpedting the capture of certain places, will rheto¬ 
ricians be confulted, but thofe that are Ikilled in military affairs. Or how do 
you fay, Gorgias, refpedting things of this kind ? For fmce you fay that you 
are a rhetorician, and are able to make others rhetoricians, it is very proper 
to inquire of you about the things pertaining to your art. And believe that 
I (hall benefit you by acting in this manner. For, perhaps, fome one who 
is now within the houfe may with to become your difciple: and I nearly 
perceive a collected multitude who, perhaps, are afhamed to interrogate you. 
Thefe, therefore, being interrogated by me, think that you alfo are aiked by 
them, What would be the conlequence, Gorgias, if we fhould affociate with 
you ? About what particulars fhall we be able to give advice to the city ? 
Whether about the juft alone and the unjuft ; or refpedting thofe things 
which Socrates juft now mentioned ? Endeavour, therefore, to anfwer them. 

Gorg. But I will endeavour, Socrates, clearly to unfold to you all the 
power of the rhetorical art. For you have beautifully led the way. For 
you doubtlefs know that thefe docks and walls of the Athenians, and the 
ftrudturc of the ports, were partly the conlequence of the advice of Themif- 
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tocles, and partly of Pericles, but were not built from the advice of arti¬ 
ficers. 

Soc. Thefe things are faid, Gorgias, refpeding Themiftocles : but I my- 
felf heard Pericles when he gave us his advice refpeding the middle wall. 

Gorg. And when an eledion is made refpeding the particulars of which 
you fpeak, you fee, Socrates, that rhetoricians are the perfons that give 
advice, and whofe opinion refpeding thefe things vanquifhes. 

Soc. Wondering, therefore, that this is the cafe, Gorgias, I fome time 
ago afked you, what the power of the rhetorical art is. For, while I confider 
it in this manner, it appears to me to be fomething divine with refped to its 
magnitude. 

Gorg. If you knew all, Socrates, you would find, as I may fay, that it 
comprehends under itfelf all powers. But of this I will give you a great ex¬ 
ample. For I have often, with my brother, and other phyficians, vifited cer¬ 
tain fick perfons, who were unwilling either to drink the medicine, or fuffer 
themfelves to be cut or burnt by the phyfician, in confequence of the inabi¬ 
lity of the phyfician to perfuade them ; but thefe 1 have perfuaded by no 
other art than the rhetorical. I fay further, that if a rhetorician and a phy¬ 
fician fhould in any city verbally contend with each other in a place of de¬ 
putation, or any other affembly, which ought to be chofen in preference, a 
rhetorician or a phyfician, the decifion would by no means be given in favour 
of the phyfician, but of the rhetorician, if he was willing to be chofen. And 
if the rhetorician fhould contend with any other artifi, he would perfuade 
his hearers that he ought to be chofen in preference to any other. For there 
is not any thing about which the rhetorician will not fpeak more perfuafively 
to the multitude than any other artift. Such, therefore, and fo great is the 
power of this art. Indeed, Socrates, the rhetorical art ought to be ufed like 
every other conteft. For in other contefls it is not proper for any one to 
Itrike, pierce, and flay his friends, becaufe he has learned to contend in box¬ 
ing, in the pancratium, and with arms, fo as to be fuperior both to friends 
and enemies. Nor, by Jupiter, if fome one going to the palaeftra, whofe 
body is in a flourifhing condition, and becoming a pugilifl, fhould afterwards 
flrike his father and mother, or any other of his kindred or friends, it would 
cot on this account be proper to hate, and expel from cities, the matters of 
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gymnaftics, and thofe who inftruct men to fight with arms. For they im- 
prt thef'earts to their pupils, in order that they may ufe them juftly againft 
enemies, and thofe that injure others, defending themlelves, but not offering 
violence to others. But inch a one, as I have juft mentioned, adling 
perverfely, does not rightly employ his ftrength and art. The teachers, 
therefore, are not bafe characters, nor is art to be blamed, nor is it to be 
confidered as on this account bafe : but 1 think thofe are to be confidered fo 
who do not ufe thefe arts properly. The fame may be faid of the rhetorical 
art. For a rhetorician is able to fpeak againft all men, and about every 
thing;,fo that, in Ihort, he can perfuade the multitude refpedting whatever he 
pleafes more than any other : but yet phyficians ought not to buffer in our 
opinion, nor other artificers, becaufe this can be done by rhetoricians. But 
the rhetorical art, as well as that pertaining to conteft, is to be uled juftly. 
In my opinion, however, if any one becoming a rhetorician a<fts unjuft'ly 
through this power and art, it is not proper to hate and expel from cities the 
teacher of rhetoric ; for he imparts the knowledge of it for juft purpofes, but 
the other applies it to contrary purpofes. It is juft, therefore, to hate, banifh, 
and flay him who does not ufe rhetoric properly, but not him by whom it 
is taught. 

Soc. I think, Gorgias, that you- are {killed in a multitude of arguments, 
and that you have perceived this in them, that it is not eafy for men to dif- 
foive their conference refpeCling things of which they endeavour to difeourfe, 
by mutually defining, learning from others, and teaching themfelves : but. 
that, if they contend about any thing, and the one fays that the other does 
not fpeak with reftitude or clearnefs, they are indignant,.and think it is faid 
through envy of themfelves, and through a defire of victory, and not in con- 
fequcnce of exploring the thing propofol in the deputation ; and that fome, 
jndeed, depart in a fhameful manner, after they have reviled others, and 
fpoken and heard Inch things about themfelves as caufe thofe that are pre- 
fent to be indignant, that they have deigned to become auditors of luch men 
as thefe. But on what account do 1 albert thefe things? Becaufe you now 
appear to me to fpeak not altogether conformably to what you firft laid re* 
fpeCIing the rhetorical art. I am afraid, therefore, to confute you, left vou 
Ihould think that I do not fpeak with an ardent defire that the thing itl'elf 
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may become manifeft, but that my difeourfe is diredted to you. If, there¬ 
fore, you are fuch a man as I am, I thall willingly interrogate you ; but if 
not, I thall ceafe my interrogations. But among what kind of men do I 
rank? Among thofe who are willingly confuted, if they do not fpeak the 
truth, and who willingly confute others when they affert what is falfe; and 
who are not let's pleated when they are confuted than when they confute. 
For I confider the former to be as much a greater good than the latter, as 
for a man to liberate himfelf from the greateft evil rather than another. For 
I do not think that any evil happens to men of Inch a magnitude as falte 
opinion refpedting the things which are the fubject of our prefent difeourfe. 
If, therefore, you fay that you are a man of this kind, let us converfe; but 
if it appears to you that we ought to defift, let us bid farewell to our dil- 
cuffion, and diffolve the diicourfe. 

Gorg. But indeed, Socrates, I profefs myfelf to be fuch a man as you 
have mentioned. Perhaps, however, it is proper to attend to thofe that are 
prefent. For, fome time lince, before I came to you, I evinced many things 
to the perfons now prefent: and now, perhaps, if we difeourfe, we thall ex¬ 
tend our difeuflion to a great length. Some attention, therefore, ought to 
be paid to the perfons prefent, left we fhould detain any of them, when at the 
fame time they with to do fomething elfe. 

CitiER. Do but attend, Gorgias and Socrates, to the clamour of thefe men, 
who with to hear if you fay any thing. As to myfelf, therefore, I am not 
fo engaged, that, leaving thefe and the former difeourfes, I can do any thing 
better. 

Cal. By the Gods, Chterepho, I alfo have been prefent at many confe¬ 
rences ; but I do not know that I was ever fo delighted as with the prefent 
difputation : fo that you will gratify me, fhould you be even willing to dif¬ 
eourfe the whole day. 

Soc. But indeed, Callicles, nothing prevents, with refpedt to myfelf, if 
Gorgias is willing. 

Gorg. After this, Socrates, it would befhameful that 1 fhould not be wil¬ 
ling, efpecially as I have announced that any one might alk what he pleafed. 
But, if it is agreeable to thefe men, difeourfe, and alk any queftion you pleafe. 

Soc. Hear then, Gorgias, the particulars which 1 wondered at in the dil- 
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courfe which you juft now made. For, perhaps, what you faid is right, and 
I did not rightly apprehend you. Did you not fay that you could make any¬ 
one a rhetorician, who was willing to be inftrudted by you ? 

Gorg. I did. 

Soc. And, therefore, that you could enable him to fpeak in a perfuafive 
manner about every thing to the multitude, not by teaching but perfuading ? 

Gorg. Entirely fo. 

Soc. You fay, therefore, that a rhetorician is more capable of perfuading 
with refpecft to what pertains to the health of the body, than a phyfician. 

Gorg. I did fay that this was the cafe in a crowd. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, that which takes place in a crowd the fame as that 
which takes place among the ignorant ? For, doubtlefs, among thofe endued 
with knowledge, the rhetorician will not be more capable of perfuading thau 
the phyfician. 

Gorg. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. Will it not, therefore, follow, that if the rhetorician is more capable 
of perfuading than the phyfician, he will be more capable of perfuading than 
one endued w hknowledge? 

Gorg. En ely fo. 

Soc. And .his, not being a phyfician ? 

Gorg. Yes. 

Soc. But he who is not a phyfician muft, doubtlefs, be ignorant of thofe 
things in which a phyfician is lkilled. 

Gorg. It is evident. 

Soc*-. He, therefore, who is ignorant will be more capable of perfuading 
among the ignorant than he who is endued with knowledge, fince a rheto¬ 
rician is, more capable of perfuading than a phyfician. Does this happen to 
be the cafe, or any thing elfe ? 

Gorg. In this inftance this happens to be the cafe. 

Soc. Can the fame thing, therefore, be laid refpefting a rhetorician and 
the rhetorical art, in all the other arts ? 1 mean, that the rhetorical art has 

no occafion to know how things themfelves are circumftanccd, but that it 
difeovers a certain device of perliialion, fo as that a rhetorician may appear 
to the ignorant to know more than thofe endued with knowledge. 

Gorg. Is there not great facility in this, Socrates, that a man who has not 
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learned the other arts, but has learned this one, may become in no relpeft 
inferior to artificers ? 

Soc. Whether, from this being the cafe, a rhetorician is inferior, or not, 
to others, we will Ihortly confider, if it contributes any thing to our depu¬ 
tation. But let us now firft of all confider this: Whether a rhetorician is 
aftedled in the fame manner refpedling the juft and the unjuft, the bale and 
the becoming, good and evil, as refpefling that which pertains to health, and 
other things of which there are other arts: I mean, that he docs not know 
what is good, or what is evil, what is becoming, or what is bale, what is juft, 
or what is unjuft ; but is able to devilc perfualion refpeffing them, fo as 
among the ignorant to appear more knowing than one endued with know¬ 
ledge, at the fame time that he is himfelf ignorant ? Or is it neceftary that 
he Ihould know thefe ? and is it requisite that lie who is about to learn the 
rhetorical art Ihould, when he comes to you, previoully poffels a knowledge 
of thefe ? But if he does not, fhall we fay that you, who are a teacher of 
rhetoric, will not inftru£t inch a one in any of thefe things (for it is not your 
province), but that you will caufe him to appear knowing in fuch particulars 
among the multitude, at the lame time that he is ignorant of them, and to 
feem to be a good man when he is not good ? Or, in (hort, are you not able 
to teach him the rhetorical art, unlel's he previoully knows the truth refpeff- 
ing thefe things r Or how do fuch-like particulars take place, Gorgias ? And, 
by Jupiter, as you juft now faid, unfold to me what the power is of the rhe¬ 
torical art. 

Gorg. But I think, Socrates, that if fuch a one Ihould happen to be igno¬ 
rant, he would learn thefe things from me. 

Soc. Granted: for you fpeak well. And if you make any one a rhetori¬ 
cian, it is neceilary that he Ihould know things juft and unjuft, eithet'before 
he is under your tuition, or afterwards, in confequence of being iuftruffed 
by you. 

Gorg. Entirely fo. 

Soc. What then ? Is he who learns things pertaining to building, tec¬ 
tonic, or not ? 

Gorg. He is. 

Soc. And is he, therefore, who learns things pertaining to mufic, a 
mulician ? 
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Gorg. Yes. 

Soc. And he who learns things pertaining to medicine, a phyfician ? And 
fo, according to the fame reafoning, in other things, he who learns any 
thing is fuch as fcieuce renders its votaries. 

Gorg. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Does it not, therefore, follow from this reafoning, that he who 
learns juft things is juft ? 

Gorg. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But does not he who is juft ad juftly ? 

Gorg. Yes. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, neceflary that a rhetorician ftiould be juft, and 
that he who is juft fliould be willing to aft juftly ? 

Gorg. It appears fo. 

Soc. A juft man, therefore, will never be willing to aft: unjuftly. 

Gorg. It is neceflary. 

Soc. But, from what has been faid, it is neceflary that a rhetorician fhould 
be juft. 

Gorg. It is. 

Soc. A rhetorician, therefore, will never be willing to aft unjuftly. 

Gorg. It does not appear that he will. 

Soc. Do you remember, therefore, that you faid a little before, that the 
preceptors of youth ought not to be called to account, nor expelled from 
cities, if a pugilift does not ufe in a becoming manner the pugiliftic art, and 
afts unjuftly? And that, in a fimilar manner, if a rhetorician unjuftly ufes 
the rhetoric art, the preceptor is not to be called to account, nor expelled 
from the city, but he who afts unjuftly, and does not properly ufe the rheto¬ 
rical art ? Were thefe things faid, or not? 

Gorg. They were faid. 

Soc. But now it appears that this very fame rhetorician will never aft 
unjuftlv. Or does it not ? 

Gorg. It appears fo. 

Soc. And in the former part of our difeourfe, Gorgias, it was faid that the 
rhetorical art is converfant with difeourfes, not thofe refpefting the even and 
the odd, but thole refpefting the juft and the unjuft. Was not this aflerted ? 

Gorg. It was. 
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Soc. I, therefore, in confequence of your afferting thefe things, thought 
that the rhetorical art could never be an unjuft thing, as it always dilcouri'es 
concerning juftice. But, fiuce a little after you faid that a rhetorician might 
ufe the rhetorical art unjuftly, I wondered at the aflertion ; and thinking that 
what was faid did not accord with itfelf, I faid, that if you fhould think it a 
gain to be confuted, as it is in my opinion, then it would be worth while 
to difeourfe, but if not, we fhould bid farewell to diicuffion. Afterwards, 
however, while we were confulering, you feem to have again confefled that 
it was impoffible a rhetorician could ule the rhetorical art unjuftly, and be 
willing to do an injury. To determine, therefore, fufficiently, how thefe 
things take place, requires, by the dog, Gorgias, no brief difeuffion. 

Pol. But what, Socrates? Do you really form fuch an opinion of the 
rhetorical art as you now fay ? Or do you think Gorgias is alhamed that 
he has not acknowledged to you, that a rhetorician knows things juft, beau¬ 
tiful, and good, and that, if any one goes to him who is ignorant of thefe 
things, he will inftrud him in them ? From this confeftion, fomething con¬ 
trary will, perhaps, take place in the difeourfe. This, however, is what you 
love, fince you lead interrogations to things of this kind. But what man do 
you think will deny that he knows things juft, and teaches them to others ? 
To bring the difeourfe, therefore, to things of this kind, is very ruftic. 

Soc. O moll excellent Polus ! we defignedly procure aftociates and chil¬ 
dren, that when, through being advanced in years, we fall into error, you 
that are younger being prelent may correct our life both in words and deeds. 
And now, if 1 apd Gorgias err in any refped: in what we have afferted, do 
you who are prefent corred us: for it is juft fo to do. And I wifh you 
would retrad any thing that has been granted, if it appears to you that it 
has not been properly admitted, if you only take care of one thing for me. 

Pol. What is that ? 

Soc. That you would avoid in future prolixity of difeourfe, which at firft 
you attempted to ufe. 

Pol. But what, may I not be permitted to fpeak as much as I pleafe ? 

Soc. G beft of men, you would be ufed very unworthily, if, having come 
tp Athens, where liberty of fpeech is permitted more than in any part of 
Greece, you alone fhould here be deprived of this liberty. But, on the 
contrary, confider, if you fhould fpeak in a prolix manner, and be unwillin 
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to anfwer what is a Iked you, Ihould not I be ufed unworthily, if it is fiot 
permitted me to depart, and not hear you ? But if you are at all concerned 
for what has been faid, and wilh to corredf it (as you juft now laid), then, 
retracing whatever you think fit, and alternately afking and being atked, 
confute in the fame manner as I and Gorgias. For, indeed, you fay that 
you know the fame things as Gorgias. Or do you not ? 

Pol. I do. 

Soc. Will not you, therefore, alfo exhort any oiie to alk you whatever 
he pleafes, as knowing how to anfwer him ? 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And now you may do whichever of thefe you pleafe, viz. either alk 
or anfwer. 

Pol. I ftiall do fo. And do you anfwer me, Socrates. Since Gorgias 
appears to you to doubt refpedling the rhetorical art, what do you fay he is ? 

Soc. Do you alk me what his art is ? 

Pol. I do. 

Soc. It does not appear to me to be any art, that I may fpcak the truth 
to you. 

Pol. But what does the rhetorical art appear to you to be ? 

Soc. A thing which you fay produces art, in the book which I juft now 
read. 

Pol. What do you call this thing ? 

Soc. A certain fkill. 

Pol. Does the rhetorical art, therefore, apppear to you to be (kill ? 

Soc. To me it does, unlefs you lay otherwile. 

Pol. But of what is it the ikill ? 

Soc. Of procuring a certain grace and pleafure. 

Pol. Does not the rhetorical art, therefore, appear to you to be a beau¬ 
tiful thing, fince it is capable of imparting delight to mankind ? 

Soc. But what, O Polos ? Have you already heard me laying what tire 
rhetorical art is, that you after this alk me, if it does not appear to me to be 
a beautiful thing ? 

Pot,. Have I not heard you fay that it is a certain Ikill? 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, liuce you honour gratification, to gratify 
me in a trifling thing ? 
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Pol. I am. 

Soc. A(k me then now, whether cooking appears to me to be an art ? 

Pol. I a(k you then, what kind of an art is cooking ? 

Soc. It is no art, Polus. 

Pol. But tell me what it is. 

Soc. I fay, then, it is a certain fkill. 

Pol. Inform me what (kill. 

Soc. I fay it is the (kill of procuring grace and pleafure, Polus. 

Pol. But is cooking the fame as rhetoric ? 

Soc. By no means, but a part of the fame (ludy. 

Pol. Of what (ludy are you fpeaking ? 

Soc. Left it (hould be too ruftic to fpeak the truth, I am averfe to fpeak, 
on account of Gorgias, left he (hould think that I deride his purfuit. But I 
do not know whether this is that rhetoric which Gorgias ftudies. For juft 
now, it was by no means apparent to us, from the deputation, what is his 
opinion. But that which I call rhetoric, is a part of a certain thing which 
does not rank among things becoming. 

Gorg. Tell me, Socrates, what this thing is ; and do not be in the lead 
a(hamed becaufe I am prefent. 

Soc. This thing therefore, Gorgias, appears to me to be a certain (ludy, 
not of a technical nature, but belonging to a foul which (agacioufly conjec¬ 
tures, which is virile, and endued with a natural (kill of converfing with 
men. But I call the fummit of it adulation. It likewife appears to me that 
there ire many other parts of this (ludy, and that one of thefe is cookery; 
which., indeed, appears to be an art, but, according to my do&rine, is not an 
art, but (kill and exercife. I likewife call rhetoric a part of this (ludy, toge¬ 
ther with the fophiftic artifice, and that which pertains to the allurements of 
outward form. And thefe four parts belong to four things. If, therefore, 
Polus wifhes to inquire, let him ; for he has not yet heard what part of adu¬ 
lation I aflert rhetoric to be: but he does not perceive that I have not yet an- 
fwered, and alks me if I do not think that rhetoric is beautiful. But I (hall 
not anfwer him, whether I think rhetoric is beautiful or bafe, till I have 
firft of all anfwered what rhetoric is. For it will not be juft, Polus, to do 
otherwife. But if you wi(h to hear, a(k me what part of adulation I aflert 
rhetoric to be. 
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Por.. I alk, then, and do you anfwer me what part it is. 

Soc. Will you, therefore, underftand when I have anfwered: For rhe¬ 
toric, according to my do£trinc, is an image of the politic part. 

Pol. What then ? Do you fay that it is fomething beautiful, or that it 
is fomething bafe ? 

Soc. I fay that it is fomething bafe : for I call things evil bafe ; (ince it 
is requifite I fhould anfwer you, as now knowing what I affert. 

Gorg. By Jupiter, Socrates, but neither do I myfelf underfland what 
you fay. 

Soc. It is likely, Gorgias : for I do not yet fpeak anything clearly. But 
Polus here is a young man and acute. 

Gorg. However, difmifs him; and inform me how it is you lay that rhe¬ 
toric is an image of the politic part. 

Soc. But I will endeavour to tell you what rhetoric appears to me to be. 
And if it is not what I aflert it to be, let Polus here confute me. Do you 
not call body fomething, and likewife foul ? 

Gorg. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Do you not, therefore, think that there is a certain good habit of 
each of thefe ? 

Gorg. I do. 

Soc. But what? Is this only a habit which appears to be good, but which 
is not in reality ? As, for inftance, many appear to have their bodies in a 
good condition, when at the fame time no one, except a phyfician, and 
fome one ikilled in gymnaflics, can eafily perceive that thefe are not in a 
good condition. 

Gorg. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. I fay that a thing of this kind takes place both in body and foul, 
which caufes both body and foul to appear to be in a good condition, when 
at the fame time they are not fo. 

Gorg. Thefe things take place. 

Soc. But come, I will explain to you in a ftill clearer manner, if 1 am 
able, what I fay. As there are two things, I fay there are two arts: and 
one of them, which pertains to the foul, 1 call politic; but the other, belong¬ 
ing to the body, I cannot in like manner diftinguilh by one appellation. B a 
fince the culture of the body is one, I call the two parts gymnaftic an t m • 
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dicine. But in the politic art I eftablifh legiflation, as correfponding to gym¬ 
naftic, and juftice as reciprocating with medicine. Thefe communicate 
with each other, as fubfifting about the fame thing, viz. medicine communi¬ 
cates with gymnaftic, and juftice with legiflation ; but at the fame time they 
differ in a certain refped from each other. But fince thefe are four, and 
always procure remedies, looking to that which is beft, one part of them 
curing the body, and the other the foul, the adulatory power perceiving this, 

1 do not fay knowing, but conje&uring it, in confequence of giving to itfelf 
a fourfold diftribution, and entering under each of the parts, it feigns itfelf 
to be that under which it enters. And it is not, indeed, in the leaft con¬ 
cerned for that which is beft; but always, through that which is pleafant, 
hunts after folly, and deceives ; fo as to appear to be of great worth. Cook¬ 
ery, therefore, enters under medicine, and feigns that it knows the beft ali¬ 
ment for the body. So that if a cook and a phyfician (hould contend with 
each other among boys, or among men as ftupid as boys, which of them 
poffefied the knowledge of good and bad aliment, the phyfician would die 
through hunger. This, therefore, I call adulation ; and I fay, O Polus, that 
a thing of this kind is bafe. For this I fay to you, that it looks to the plea¬ 
fant without regarding that which is beft. But I do not call it an art, but 
ikill, becaufe it has no reafon by which it canlhow what the nature is of the 
things which it introduces; fo that it is unable to tell the caufe of each. But 
I do not call that an art which is an irrational thing. If you are doubtful 
refpe&ing thefe things, I am willing to give you a reafon for them. The 
adulation, therefore, pei tabling to cookery is, as I have faid, placed under 
medicine.; but, after the fame manner, the artifice refpecling the allurements 
of outward form is placed under gymnaftic : and this artifice is productive 
of evil, is deceitful, ignoble, and illiberal, deceiving by figures and colours, 
by fmoothnefs and the fenfes ; fo as to caufe thole who attradl to themfelves 
foreign beauty, to negleft that which is properly their own, and which is 
procured through gymnaftic. That I may not, therefore, be prolix, 1 with 
to tell you, after the manner of geometricians (for perhaps you can now 
follow me), that the artifice refpeding the allurements of outward form is 
t° gymnaftic as cookery to medicine. Or rather thus, that the artifice re- 
fpetting the allurements of outward form is to gymnaftic as the fophiftic 
to the iegiflative power: and that cookery is to medicine as rhetoric to 
5 juftice. 
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juftice. As I have faid, they are thus diftinguilhed by nature : but as fophifts 
and rhetoricians are proximate to each other, they are mingled in the fame, 
and about the fame things, and do not poflefs any thing by which they can 
benefit themfelves, or be benefited by other men. For, if the foul did not 
prefide over the body, but the body over itfelf, and cookery and medicine 
were not confidered and judged of by the foul, but the body itfelf judged, 
eftimating things by its own gratifications; then,friend Polus, that dodtrineof 
Anaxagoras would abundantly take place, (for you are Ikilled in thefe things,) 
viz. that all things would be mingled together in the lame, things falubrious, 
medicinal, and pertaining to cookery, fubfifting undiftinguifhed from each 
other. You have heard, therefore, what I alfert rhetoric to be, viz. that 
it is a thing reciprocating with cookery in the foul, as that in the bodv. 
Perhaps, therefore, I have afted abfurdly, fmee, not permitting you to ufe 
prolixity of dilcourfe, I myfelf have made a long oration. I deferve however 
to be pardoned : for, if I had fpoken with brevity, you would not have under¬ 
flood me, nor have been able to make any ufe of my anfwer to you, but 
would have required an expofition. If, therefore, when you anfwer, I in 
my turn am not able to reply, do you alfo extend your difeourfe : but, if I 
can, fuffer me to reply ; for it is juft. And now, if you can make any ufe of 
this anfwer, do fo. 

Pol. What then do you fay ? Does rhetoric appear to you to be adula¬ 
tion ? 

Soc. I faid, indeed, that it was a part of adulation. But cannot you 
remember, Polus, though fo young ? What then will you do when you 
become advanced in years ? 

Pot.. Do, therefore, good rhetoricians appear to you to be confidered in 
the fame place as vile flatterers in cities ? 

Soc. Do you propofe this as a queftion, or as the beginning of a certain 
difeourfe ? 

Pol. As a queftion. 

Soc. They do not then appear to me to be confidered in the fame place 
as vile flatterers in cities. 

Pol. How not to be confidered? Are they not able to accotnplilh the 
greateft things in cities ? 

Soc. 
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Soc- They are not, if you allow that to be endued with power is good to 
him who is endued with it. 

Pol. But this indeed I do fay. 

Soc. Rhetoricians, therefore, appear to me to poflefs the leaft power of 
all men in cities. 

Pol. But what, do they not like tyrants flay, take away pofleflions, and 
banifh from cities whomever* they pleafe ? 

Soc. By the dog, Polus, I am doubtful with refpe£l to each of the things 
faid bv you, whether you aflert thefe things yourfelf, and exhibit your own 
opinion, or interrogate me. 

Pol. But I interrogate you. 

Soc. Be it fo, my friend. But do you not alk me two things at once ? 

Pol. How two things ? 

Soc. Did you not juft now fay, that rhetoricians like tyrants flew whom¬ 
ever they pleafed, deprived them of their pofleflions, and expelled them from 
cities ? 

Pol. I did. 

Soc. I therefore fay to you that thefe are two queftions, and 1 fhall give 
you an anfwer to both. For I fay, Polus, that rhetoricians and tyrants 
poflefs the leaf! power of all men, in cities, as I juft now faid. For, in fliort, 
they accomplifh nothing which they wi(h to accomplish ; and yet they do 
that which appears to them to be beft. 

Pol. Is not this, therefore, to poflefs the power of accomplifhing great 
things ? 

, Soc. It is not, as fays Polus. 

Pol. Do 1 lav not ? On the contrary, I fay it is. 

Soc. By Jupiter, not you. For you faid that to be able to do great things 
is good to him who poflefles this power. 

Pol. And I now fay fo. 

Soc. Do you think, therefore, it is a good thing, if any one void of 
intellect does that which appears to him to be beft ? And do you call this 
the ability of accompliftiing fomething great ? 

Pol. Not I. 

Soc. Will you not, therefore, evince that rhetoricians are endued with 
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intellect, and, confuting me, (how that rhetoric is an art, and not adulation ? 
For, if you do not confute me, rhetoricians and tyrants, who do in cities 
whatever they pleafe, will not by fo doing obtain any thing good. But 
power is, as you fay, good ; though, for a man to do without intellect what¬ 
ever he pleafes, you alfo have acknowledged to be evil. Or have you not ? 

Pol. I have. 

Soc. How then can rhetoricians or tyrants be able to accomplifh any 
thing great in cities, unlefs Polus evinces, againft Socrates, that they do what¬ 
ever they pleafe ? 

Pot. Is it poffible any one can fpeak fo abfurdly ? 

Soc. I do not fay that they accomplifh what they wifh : but confute me if 
you can. 

Pol. Did you not juft now acknowledge, that they accomplilhed things 
which appeared to them to be beft ? 

Soc. And 1 now acknowledge this. 

Pol. Do they not, therefore, do that which they wifti to do? 

Soc. I fay they do not. 

Pol. But do they do that which they think fit ? 

Soc. I fay they do. 

Pol. You fpeak importunately and unnaturally. 

Soc. Do not accufe me, moft excellent Polus, that I may fpeak to you 
in your own way; but, if you are capable of interrogating me any further, 
evince in what it is I am deceived ; but if not, do you yourfelf anfwer. 

Pol. But I am willing to anfwer, that I may alfo know what you fay. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do men appear to you to wifh this, which 
every individual accomplifhes, or that for the fake of which they accomplifh 
this which they accomplifh ? As for inftance, whether do thole who take 
medicines from a phyfician appear to you to wifh this which they do, viz. 
to drink the medicine, and fuffer pain ; or do they wifh to be well, for the 
lake of which they take the medicine ? 

Pol. They doubtlefs wifh to be well, for the fake of w hich they drink 
the medicine. 

Soc. Does not the like happen to navigators, and to thofe who are engaged 
in other employments, viz. that the obje<ft of their wifhes is not that which 
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each of them does (for who would with to fail, to encounter dangers, and to 
be entangled with a multiplicity of affairs ?) ; but, in my opinion, tile objcft 
of their wifhes is that for the lake of which they venture on the fca, viz. to 
acquire riches. For they fail tor the take of wealth. 

Pol. Entirely to. 

Soc. In like manner, with refpeft to all other things, he who does any 
thing for the liike of tome particular thing does not wifh this which he 
does, but that for the lake of which he does it. 

Pol. It is fo. 

Soc. Is there any thing, therefore, in the whole of exigence, which is 
neither good nor evil ? Or i; there a medium between thefe, which is 
neither good nor evil ? 

Pol. It is abundantly necetfary, Socrates, that there thould. 

Soc. Do you not, therefore, lay that wifdomand health, riches, and other 
things of this kind, are good, but the contraries of thefe evil? 

Pol. I do. 

Soc. But do you fay that things which aie neither good nor evil are of 
fuch a kind, that they fometimes partake of good, fometimes of evil, and 
fometimes of neither ; fuch as to fit, to run, to walk, and to fail; and again, 
luch things as Hones, wood, and other things of this kind ? Are not thefe 
the things which you fpeak of? Or do you denominate other certain things 
neither good nor evil ? 

Pol. I do not: but thefe are the things. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do men, when they aft, accomplith thefe things 
which fubtifk as media, for the fake of things good, or things good for the 
fake of thefe media? 

Pol. Doubtlefs, the media for the fake of things good. 

o o 

Soc. Purfuing good, therefore, we both walk when we walk, thinking it 
is better fo to do; and, on the contrary, we Hand when we Hand, for the fake 
of the fame good. Or is it not fo ? 

Pol. It is. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, when we flay, or banifh or deprive any one 
of his pofleftious, think that it is better for us to do thefe things than not to 
do them ? 

Pol. 
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Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Thofe, therefore, that do all thefe things do them for the fake of good- 

Pol. I fay fo. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, grant, that we do not with thofe things which 
we do for the fake of fomething, but that for the fake of which we do thefe 
things ? 

Pol. We efpecially admit this. 

Soc. We do not, therefore, fimply wifli to flay, exterminate, or deprive 
any one of his poffeffions ; but if thefe things are ufeful we wiffi to do them, 
but by no means if they are noxious. For we defire good things, as you fay, 
but not fuch as are neither good nor evil, nor yet l'uch as are evil. Do I, 
therefore, Polus, appear to you to fpeak the truth, or not ? Why do you not 
anfwer ? 

Pol. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. Does it not follow, therefore, if we affent to thefe things, that if any 
one flays, exterminates from a city, or takes away the poffeffions of another, 
whether he is a tyrant or a rhetorician, thinking that it is better for him fb 
to do, though it is worfe, —does it not follow, that in fo doing he adls in a 
manner which to him feems fit ? 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. Does he, therefore, do the things which he wifties to do, if thefe 
things are evil f Why do you not anfwer ? 

Pol. But he does not appear to me to do the things which he wifties. 

Soc. Will, therefore, a man of this kind be able to accomplith great 
things in a city, if to be able to accomplifh great things is fomething good, 
according to your confelfion ? 

Pol. He will not. 

Soc. I therefore faid true, when I faid that a man might do that in a 
city which feemed fit to him, and yet not be able to accompliih great things, 
nor do that which he wiflied to do. 

Pol. As if, Socrates, you would not admit, that it is poflible for you to do 
v h it you pleafe in a city, rather than that it is not pofiible, and that you 
would not be envious when you faw any one flaying or taking away the 
pofleffions of another, or confining in bonds whomever he plealed. 
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Soc. Do you fpeak juftly or unjuftly ? 

Pol. Whichever of theft he may do, is he not in each of theft afiions to 
be envied ? 

Soc. Good words, I befeech you, Polus. 

Pol. But why ? 

Soc. Becaufe it is not proper, either to envy thofe that are not to be 
envied, or the unhappy; but they ought to be pitied. 

Pol. But what ? Does this appear to you to be the cafe refpediing the 
men of whom I fpeafc f 

Soc. Undoubtedly. 

Pol. Does he, therefore, who juftly flays any one whom he thinks fit, 
appear to you to be miferable, and an objeft of pity ? 

Soc. He does not to me, indeed ; nor does he appear to me to be an 
objefb of envy. 

Pol. Did you not juft now fay that he was miferable ? 

Soc. I faid, my friend, that he was miferable who flew another unjuftly, 
and that, befides this, he was to be pitied; but that he who flew another 
juftly was not to be envied. 

Pol. He indeed who dies unjuftly is an objeft of pity, and is mife¬ 
rable. 

Soc. But left ft, Polus, than he who flays another ; and left than he who 
dies juftly. 

Pol. How fo, Socrates ? 

Soc. Thus : becaufe to do an injury is the greateft of evils. 

Pol. But is this really the greateft of evils i Is it not a greater evil to 
fuffer an injury ? 

Soc. By no means. 

Pol. Would you, therefore, rather be injured than do an injury ? 

Soc. I lhould rather indeed have no concern with either of thefe. But if 
it were neceflary that I fhould either do an injury, or be injured, I lhould 
choofe the latter in preference to the former. 

Pol. Would you not, therefore, receive the power of a tyrant ? 

Soc. I would not, if you fay that to tyrannize is what I fay it is. 

Pol. But I fey it is that which I juft naw mentioned, viz. for a man to 
5 do 
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do in a city whatever he pleafes; to flay or banifli any one, and do every 
thing according to his own opinion. 

Soc. O blefied man, attend to what I fay. If in a crowded forum, taking 
a dagger under my arm, I fhould lay to you, O Polus, a certain wonderful 
power and tyranny has juft now fallen to my lot: for, if it appears to me 
that any one of thefe men whom you fee ought immediately to die, he dies; 
and if it appears to me that any one of them ought to lofe his head, he is 
immediately beheaded ; or if his garment fhould be torn afunder, it is im¬ 
mediately torn. Such mighty power do I poffefs in this city. If, therefore, 
in confequence of your not believing me, I fhould (how you the dagger, 
perhaps on feeing it you would fay : After this manner, Socrates, all men 
are capable of effedling great things, frnce thus armed you may burn any 
houfe that you pleafe, all the docks and three-banked galleys of the Athe¬ 
nians, together with all their Ihips as well public as private. But this is not 
to poflcfs the ability of effecting great things,—I mean, for a man to do 
whatever he pleafes. Or does it appear to you that it is ? 

Pol. It does not after this manner. 

Soc. Can you, therefore, tell me why you blame a power of this kind ? 

Pol. I can. 

Soc. Tell me then. 

Pol. Bccaufe it is neceflary that he who a£ts in this manner fhould be 
punifhed. 

Soc. But is not the being punifhed an evil ? 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will it not, therefore, O wonderful man, again appear to you, on 
the contrary, that to be able to accomplifh great things is good, if a61ing in 
a ufeful manner follows him who does what he pleafes? And this, as it 
appears, is to be able to effeft great things : but the contrary to this is 
evil, and the ability of accomplifhing fmall things. But let us alfo confider 
this. Have we not acknowledged that it is fometimes better to do the 
things which we juft now fpoke of, viz. to flay, exterminate, and deprive men 
of their pofleffions, and fometimes not ? 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. This then, as it appears, is acknowledged both by you and me. 

Pol. It is. 

O'. 
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Soc. When, then, do you fay it is better to do thefe things ? Inform me 
what boundary you eftablifh. 

Pol. Anfwer yourfelf, Socrates, to this queflion. 

Soc. I fay therefore, Polus, if it is more agreeable to you to hear it from 
me, that it is better when any one does thefe things juffly, but worfe when 
he does them unjuftly. 

Pol. It is difficult to confute you, Socrates ; but may not even a boy con¬ 
vince you that you do not fpeak the truth ? 

Soc. I fhall give the boy, therefore, great thanks, and I fhall be equally 
thankful to you if you can confute me, and liberate me from my nugacity. 
But be not weary in benefiting a man who is your friend, but confute me. 

Pol. But, Socrates, there is no occafion to confute you by antient exam¬ 
ples. For thofe things which happened lately, and even but yeflerday, are 
fufficient to convince you, and to fhow that many unjuff men are happy. 

Soc. Who are thefe ? 

Pol. Do you not fee Archelaus here, the fon of Perdiccas, governing Ma¬ 
cedonia ? 

Soc. If I do not, at leafl I hear fo. 

Pol. Does he, therefore, appear to you to be happy or tniferable ? 

Soc. I do not know, Polus : for I have not yet affociated with the man. 

Pol. What then? if you affociated with him, would you know this? And 
would you not otherwife immediately know that he is happy ? 

Soc. I fhould not, by Jupiter. 

Pol. It is evident then, Socrates, you would fay, that neither do you know 
that the great king 1 is happy. 

Soc. And I fhould fay the truth. For I do not know how he is affedted 
with refpedt to difcipline andjuftice. 

Pol. But what ? Is all felicity placed in this ? 

Soc. As I fay, it is, Polus. For I fay that a worthy and good man and 
woman are happy ; but fuch as are unjuff and bafe, miferable. 

Pol. This Archelaus, therefore, according to your dodtnne, is miferable. 

Soc. If, my friend, he is unjuff. 

Pol. But how is it poffible he fhould not be unjuff, to whom nothing of 

* i. e. The king of Perfia. 
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the government which he now poftclTes belongs ? as he was born of a woman 
who was the Have of Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas ; who according to 
juftice was himfelf the flave of Alcetas ; and, if he had been willing to act 
juftly, would have ferved Alcetas in the capacity of a Have ; and thus, accord¬ 
ing to your doftrine, would have been happy. But now he is become mile- 
rable in a wonderful degree, fince he has committed the greateft injuries. 
For, in the firft place, fending for his mailer and uncle, as if he would reftore 
the government which Perdiccas had taken from him, and entertaining and 
intoxicating both him, and his foil Alexander, who was his uncle, and 
nearly his equal in age, he afterwards hurled them into a cart, and, cauling 
them to be taken away by night, deftroyed both of them by cutting their 
throats. And though he has committed thefe injuries, he is ignorant that he 
is become mod miferable, and does not repent of his conduit. But, a little 
after, he was unwilling to nurture and reflore the government to his bro¬ 
ther, the legitimate foil of Perdiccas, a boy of about feven years of age, and 
who had a juft right to the government, though by fo doing he would have 
been happy : but hurling the youth into a well, and there fuffocating him, 
he told his mother Cleopatra that he fell into the well and died, through 
purfuing a goofe. This man, therefore, as having afted the mod unjuftly of* 
all in Macedonia, is the moft miferable, and not the moft blefled, of all the 
Macedonians. And, perhaps, every one of the Athenians, beginning from 
you, would rather be any other of the Macedonians than Archelaus. 

Soc. In the beginning of our conference, Polus, I praifed you, becaufe you 
appeared to me to be well inftru£ted in rhetoric, but to have neglected the 
art of difeourfe. And now, without relating any thing further, this is a did- 
courfe by which even a boy might convince me. And, as you think, I am 
now convicted, by this narration, of having laid that he who aids unjuftly is 
not happy. But whence, good man ? For, indeed, I did not granjt you any 
of the particulars which you mention. 

Pol. You are not willing to grant them. For the thing appears to you 
as 1 fay. 

Soc. O blefted mail! For you endeavour to confute me in a rhetorical 
manner, like thofe who in courts of juftice are thought to confute. For 
there fome appear to confute others, when they procure many refpe&able 
witnefics of what they fay ; but he who oppofes them procures one certain 
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witnefs, or none at all. But this mode of confutation is of no worth with 
refpedt to truth. For fometimes falfe witnefs may be given againft a man, 
by many men of great reputation. And now, refpedting what you fay, 
nearly all Athenians and ftrangers accord with you in thefe things. And if 
you were willing to procure witneffes againft me to prove that I do not 
fpeak the truth, Nicias, the fon of Niceratus, and his brothers with him, 
would teftify for you, by whom there are tripods placed in an orderly fuc- 
ceffion in the temple of Bacchus. Or, if you with it, Ariftocrates the fon of 
Sceliius, of whom there is that beautiful offering in the Pythian temple. Or 
again, if you wifh it, the whole family of Pericles, or any other family, that 
you may think proper to choofe out of this city, will teftify for you. But I, 
who am but one, do not affent to you. For you do not force me, but, pro¬ 
curing many falfe witneffes againft me, you endeavour to ejedt me from my 
poffeftions and the truth. But I, unlefs I can procure you being one, to tef¬ 
tify the truth of what I fay, thall think that I have not accomplished any 
thing worthy to be mentioned refpedfing the things which are the fubjedt of 
our difeourfe. Nor Shall I think that you have accomplished any thing, 
unlefs 1 being one, alone teftify for you, and all thofe others are difmiffed by 
you. This, therefore, is a certain mode of confutation, as you and many 
others think : but there is alfo another mode, which 1 on the contrary adopt. 
Comparing, therefore, thefe with each other, we will confider whether they 
differ in any refpedt from each other. For the fubjedls of our controverly 
are not altogether trifling ; but they are nearly fomething the knowledge of 
which' is oof! beautiful, but not to know it moft bafe. For the Summit 
of thefe things is to know, or to be ignorant, who is happy, and who is not. 
As, for inftance, in the firft place, refpedting that which is the fubjedt of our 
prefent difeourfe, you think that a man can be bleffed who adts unjuftly and 
is unjnft ; Since you are of opinion that Archelaus is, indeed, unjuft, but 
happy. For, unlefs you fay to the contrary, we muft confider you as think¬ 
ing in this manner. 

• Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But I fay that this is impoflible. And this one thing is the fubjedt 
of our controverfy. Be it fo then. But will he who adls unjuftly be happy 
if he is juftiy puniShed ? 

Pol. In the fmalleft degree; Since he would thus be moft miferable. 

Soc. 
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Soc. If, therefore, he who adts unjuftly happens not to be punifhed, ac¬ 
cording to your opinion he is happy. 

Pol. So I fay. 

Soc. But, according to my opinion, Polus, he who adts unjuftly, and is 
unjuft, is miferable. And, indeed, he is more miferable if, when adting un¬ 
juftly, he is not juftly punifhed; but he is lefs miferable if he is puniftied, 
and juftice is inflidted on him both by Gods and men. 

Pol. You endeavour, Socrates, to aflert wonderful things. 

Soc. And I fhall alfo endeavour, my affociate, to make you fay the fame 
things as I do: for I confider you as a friend. Now, therefore, the things 
about which we differ are thefe. But do you alfo confider. I have already 
faid in fome former part of our difcourfe, that to do an injury is worfe than 
to be injured. 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But you fay that it is vvorle to be injured. 

Pol. I do. 

Soc. And I fay that thofe who do an injury are miferable ; and I am con¬ 
futed by you. 

Pol. You are fo, by Jupiter. 

Soc. As you think, Polus. 

Pol. And perhaps I think the truth. 

Soc. But, on the contrary, you think that thofe who adt unjuftly are 
happy, if they efcape punilhment. 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But I fay that they are moft miferable: and that thofe who fuffer 
punilhment for adting unjuftly are lefs miferable. Are you willing to con¬ 
fute this alfo ? 

Pol. But it is more difficult to confute this than that, Socrates. 

Soc. By no means, Polu3 : but it is impoffible that this Ihould be the cafe. 
For that which is true can never be confuted. 

Pol. How do you fay ? If a man adting unjuftly is detected in attempt¬ 
ing to acquire abfolute power by ftratagem, and in conlequence of being 
detected is put on the rack, is caftrated, and has his eyes burnt; and after 
he has fullered many other mighty and all-various torments, fees his wife 
and children fullering the fame, and at laft is either crucified, or incrufted 
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with pitch ; will he be more happy, than if, having efcaped punifhment, he 
obtains defpotic power, and paffes through life ruling in the city, doing 
whatever he pleafes, and envied, and accounted happy, both by his citizens 
and ft rangers ? Do you fay that thefe things cannot be confuted ? 

Soc. You terrify, and do not confute us, generous Polus: but juft now 
you teftified for us. At the fame time remind me of a fmall particular, 
whether you fay that fuch a one endeavours to gain abfolute power un- 
juftly ? 

Pol. I do. 

Soc. By no means, therefore, will either of thefe be more happy, neither 
he who has unjuftly obtained the tyranny, nor he who is puniftied. For, of 
two that are miferable, one cannot be more happy than the other; but he is 
the more miferable of the two who efcapes punifhment, and obtains the ty¬ 
ranny. Why do you laugh at this, Polus? Is this another fpecies of con¬ 
futation, to laugh when any one afferts fomething, and not confute him? 

Pol. Do you not think you are confuted, Socrates, when you fay fuch 
things as no man would fay ? For only afk any man if he would. 

Soc. O Polus, I am not among the number of politicians. And laft year, 
when I happened to be defied to the office of a fenator, in confequence of 
my tribe poffeffing the chief authority, and it was requifite I fhould give fen- 
tence, I excited laughter, through not knowing how to give fentence. Do 
not, therefore, now order me topafs fentence on thofe who are prcfent. But 
if you have no better modes of confutation than thefe (as I jull: now laid}, 
affign to me a part of the difcourfe, and make trial of that mode of confuta¬ 
tion which I think ought to be adopted. For I know how to procure one 
vvitnefs of what 1 lay, viz. him with whom I difcourfe; but I bid farewell to 
the multitude. And I know how to decide with one perfon, but I do not 
difcourfe with the multitude. See, therefore, whether you are willing to give 
me my part in the argument, by anfwering to the interrogations. For I 
think that you and I, and other men, are of opinion, that to do an injury is 
worfe than to be injured ; and not to fuffer, than to fuffer punifhment. 

Pol. But I, on the contrary, think that neither myfelf nor any other mail 
is of this opinion. For would you rather be injured than do an injury ? 

Soc. Yes ; and fo would you, and all other men. 

Pol. Very far from it: for neither I, nor you, nor any other, would fay fo. 

Soc,. 
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Soc. Will you not, therefore, anfwer ? 

Pol. B.v all means. For I am anxious to know what you will fay. 

Soc. Tell me then, that you may know, as if I alked you from the begin¬ 
ning : Whether does it appear to you, Polus, worfe to do an injury, or to be 
injured ? 

Pot. It appears to me it is worfe to be injured. 

Soc. But which is the more bale r To do, or to fuller, an injury ? An¬ 
fwer me. 

Pol. To do an injury. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, worfe, fince it is more bafe ? 

Pol. By no means. 

Soc. I underfland. You do not think, as it feems, that the beautiful and 
the good are the fame, and likewife the evil and the bafe. 

Pol. I do not. 

Soc. But what will you fay to this ? Do you not call all beautiful things, 
fuch as bodies, colours, figures, founds, and purfuits, beautiful, without 
looking to any thing elfe ? As, for inftance, in the firfl place, with refpeft to 
beautiful bodies, do you not fay that they are beautiful, cither according to 
their ufefulnefs to that particular thing to which each is ufeful, or according 
to a certain plcafure, if the view of them gratifies the beholders ? Have you 
any thing elfe befides this to fay, refpedting the beauty of body ? 

Pol. I have not. 

Soc. Do you not, therefore, denominate other things beautiful after this 
manner, fuch as figures and colours, either through a certain plcafure, or 
utility, or through both? 

Pol. I do, 

Soc. And do you not in a fimilar manner denominate founds, and every 
thing pertaining to mufic ? 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. And further Hill, things which pertain to laws and purfuits are cer¬ 
tainly not beautiful, unlcfs they are cither advantageous or plealant, or both. 

Pol. It docs not appear to me that they are. 

Soc. And dot s not the beauty of dileiplines tubful in a fimilar manner? 

Pol. Entirely fo. And now, Socrates, you define beautifully, liuce you 
define the beautiful by plcafure ami good. 
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Soc. Mud not, therefore, the bafe be defined by the contrary, viz. by pain 
and evil ? 

Pol. Neceffarily fo. 

Soc. When, therefore, of two beautiful things, one is more beautiful than 
the other, or when feme other thing tranfeends in beauty either one or both 
of thefe, it mud be more beautiful either through pleafure, or advantage, 
or both. 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And when, of two things, one is more bafe, it mud be more bafe 
through tranfcending either in pain or evil. Or is not this neceffary ? 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But, in the fird place, let us confider whether to do an injury fur- 
pafl'es in pain the being injured; and whether thofe differ greater pain that 
injure, than thofe that are injured. 

Pol. This is by no means the cafe, Socrates. 

Soc. The former, therefore, does not tranfeend the latter in pain. 

Pol. Certainly not. 

Soc. Will it not therefore follow, that, if it does not tranfeend in pain, it 
w ill no longer tranfeend in both ? 

Pol. It does not appear that this will be the cafe. 

Soc. Mud it not, therefore, tranfeend in the other? 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. In evil ? 

Pol. So it appears. 

Soc. Will it not therefore follow, that to do an injury, fince it tranfeends 
in evil, is worfe than to be injured ? 

Pol. Evidently fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, fomething elfe were not admitted by the multitude of 
mankind, and by you formerly, it would follow that to do an injury is worfe 
than to be injured. 

Pol. It would. 

Soc. Now, however, it aj^pears to be worfe. 

Pot. So it feems. 

Soc. Would you, therefore, admit that which is worfe and more bafe, 
rather than that which is led fo ? Do not hefitate to aufwer, Polus (for you 

will 
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will not be injured by fo doing), but anfwer generoufly, committing your- 
felf to difeourfe as to a phyfician ; and either admit or rejed what I alk. 

Pol. But I Ihould not, Socrates, prefer that which is worfe and more bafe 
to that which is lefs fo. 

Soc. But would any other man ? 

Pol. It does not appear to me that he would, according to this reafoning. 

Soc. I therefore fpoke the truth when 1 afferted, that neither I, nor you, 
nor any other man, would rather do an injury than be injured ; for it would 
be worfe to do fo. 

Pol. So it appears. 

Soc. Do you not therefore fee,Polus, that, when argument is compared with 
argument, they do not in any refped accord ? But all others alfent to you, 
except myfelf. However, you, who are only one, are fufficient for my pur- 
pofe, both in affenting and teftifying; and I, while I alk your opinion alone, 
bid farewell to others. And thus is this affair circumftanced with refped to 
us. But, after this, let us confider that which was the occalion of doubt to 
us in the fecond place, viz. whether it is the greateft of evils for him to be 
punilhed who ads unjuftly, as you think, or whether it is not a greater evil 
not to be punilhed in this cafe, as I, on the contrary, think. But let us con¬ 
fider this affair in the following manner: Do you call it the lame thing for 
him to fuffer punilhment who has aded unjuftly, and to be juflly punilhed ? 

Pol. I do. 

Soc. Can you therefore deny that all juft things are beautiful, fo far as 
they are juft ? Confider the affair, and anfwer me. 

Pol. It appears to me that they are, Socrates. 

Soc. Confider alfo this : When a man performs any thing, mull there 
not necelfarily be fomething which is paftive to him as an agent J 

Pol. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. Does it, therefore, fuffer that which the agent performs, and of the 
fame kind as that which he performs ? But my meaning is this : If any one 
ftrikes, is it not neceffary that fomething fhould be ftruck ? 

Pol. It is neceffar). 

Soc. And if he who ftrikes, ftrikes vehemently and fwiftly, muftnot that 
which is ftruck be in the fame manner ftruck 1 

Pol. Yes. 
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Soc. A pafllon, therefore, of fuch a kind is in that which is ftruck, as the 
ftriker produces. 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, any one burns, is it not ncccffary that fomething Ihould 
be burned ? 

Pol. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And if he burns vehemently, or fo as to caufe pain, mud not that 
which is burned be burned in fuch a manner as he who burns burns ? 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And will not the fame reafoning take place if any one cuts? For 
fomething will be cut. 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. And if the cut is great or deep, or attended with pain, that which is 
cut will be cut with fuch a cleft as the cutter cuts. 

Pol. It appears fo. 

Soc. In Ihort, fee if you grant what I juft now laid refpecling all things, 
viz. that fuch as the agent produces, fuch does the patient fuffer. 

Pol. I do grant it. 

Soc. Thefe things, therefore, being admitted, whether is the being pu- 
niflied, to fuffer, or to do fomething ? 

Pol. NeceiTarily, Socrates, it is to fuffer fomething. 

Soc. Muft it not, therefore, be by fome agent ? 

Pol. Undoubtedly. And by him who punifhes. 

Soc. But does not he who rightly punifhes, punilh juftly ? 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. Does he a£t juftly, or not, by fo doing? 

Pol. Juftly. 

Soc. Muft not, therefore, he who is punilhed, in confequence of being 
punifhed, fuffer juftly ? 

Pol. It appears fo. 

Soc. But is it not acknowdedgcd that juft things are beautiful ? 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Of thefe, therefore, the one does, and the other (who is punilhed) 
fuffers, that which is beautiful. 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. 
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Soc. But if things are beautiful, are they not alfo good ? For they are 
either pleafant or ufeful. 

Pol. It is neceffary they fhould. 

Soc. He therefore who is punilhed buffers that which is good. 

Pol. It appears fo. 

Soc. He is benefited, therefore. 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. Does it not, therefore, follow (as I underftand advantage), that the 
foul becomes better if it is punifhed juflly ? 

Pol. It is probable. 

Soc. The foul, therefore, of him who is punifhed is liberated from vice. 

Pol. It is. 

Soc. And hence it is liberated from the greateft evil. But confider thus: 
In the acquifition of wealth, do you perceive any other human evil than 
poverty ? 

Pol. No other. 

Soc. But what, in the conftitution of the body ? do you call imbecility, 
difeafe, deformity, and things of this kind, evils, or not? 

Pol. I do. 

Soc. Do you think, therefore, that in the foul alfo there is a certain 
depravity ? 

Pol. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Do you not then call this injuftice, ignorance, timidity, and the 
like ? 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Since, therefore, riches, body, and foul, are three things, will you not 
fay that there are three depravities, want, difeafe, injuftice ? 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. Which, therefore, of thefe depravities is the moft bafe ? Is it not 
injuftice, and, in fhort, the depravity of the foul ? 

Pol. Very much fo. 

Soc. But, if it is moft bafe, is it not alfo the word! 

Pol. How do you fay, Socrates ? 

Soc. Thus. That which is moft bafe is always fo either by. procuring. 
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the greateft pain, or injury, or both, from what has been previoufly acknow¬ 
ledged by us. 

Por,. Efpecially fo. 

Soc. But is it not at prefent acknowledged by us, that injuftice, and the 
whole depravity of the foul, arc moil bale? 

Por.. It is. 

Soc. Are not thefe, therefore, either mod troublefome, and mod bafe, 
through tranfcending in moleftation, or from the injury which attends them, 
or from both ? 

Pol. It is neccflary. 

Soc. Is therefore to be unjuft, intemperate, timid, and unlearned, the 
caufe of greater pain than to be poor and difeafed ? 

Pol. It does not appear to me, Socrates, to be fo, from what has beeu 
faid. 

Soc. Another depravity of the foul, therefore, tranfcending in a certain 
mighty detriment, and wonderful evil, is the mod bafe of all things; fiuce, 
according to your afiertion, it is not fo, from tranfcending in pain. 

Pol. So it appears. 

Soc. But, indeed, that which tranfcends in the greateft of all detriments 
muft be the greateft evil of all things. 

Pol. It muft. 

Soc. Injuftice, therefore, intemperance, and the other depravity of the 
foul, are each of them the greateft evil of all things. 

Pol. So it appears. 

Soc. What is the art, therefore, which liberates from poverty ? Is it not 
that which procures money ? 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. But what is that art which liberates from difeafe ? Is it not the 
medicinal ? 

Pol. NecefTarily fo. 

Soc. And what is that which liberates from depravity and injuftice ? If 
vou cannot anfwer this queftion with the like facility, confider thus: 
Whither, and to whom, do we condudt thofe that are difeafed in body ? 

Pol: To phyficians, Socrates. 

Soc. 
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Soc. But whither do we conduct thofe who a 61 unjuftly, and live intem- 
pe ratelv ?. 

Pol. You fay, to the judges. 

Soc. And is it not, therefore, that they may be punifhed ? 

Pol. I fay fo. 

Soc. Do not then thofe that punifh rightly punifh by employing a certain 
juftice r 

Pol. It is evident they do. 

Soc. The art, therefore, which procures money liberates from poverty; 
the medicinal art, from dileafe; and punifhment, from intemperance and 
injuftice. 

Pol. So it appears. 

Soc. Which, therefore, of thefe do you confider as the moll beautiful ? 

Pol. Of what things are you fpeaking ? 

Soc. Of the art of procuring money, the medicinal art, and punifhment. 

Pol. Punifhment, Socrates, excells by far. 

Soc. Does it not, therefore, again produce either abundant pleafure, 
or advantage, or both, fince it is the moil beautiful ? 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. Is it, therefore, pleafant to be cured by a phyfician ? and do thofe 
who are cured rejoice ? 

Pol. It does not appear to me that they do. 

Soc. But it is beneficial to be cured. Is it not ? 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. For it liberates from a great evil: fo that it is advantageous to 
endure pain, and be well. 

Pol. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Will the man, therefore, who is cured by a phyfician be thus molt 
happy with refpefl: to his body, or ought this to be faid of him who has 
never been difcafed ? 

Pol. Evidently of him who has never been difeafed. 

Soc. For, as it feems, a liberation from difeafe would not be felicity; 
but, on the contrary, this is to be alferted of the non-pofTcffion of it from 
the firft. 

Pol. It is fo. 
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Soc. But what ? Which of two men is the more miferablc, he who is 
difeafed in body, or he who is difeafed in foul ? He who is cured by a pby- 
fician, and liberated from difeafe, or he who is not cured, and is difeafed ? 

Pol. He who is not cured, as it appears to me. 

Soc. Will it not, therefore, follow, that to fuller punifhment will be 
a liberation from the greateft of evils, depravity ? 

Pol. It will. 

Soc. For punilhment produces a found mind, makes men more juft, and 
becomes the medicine of depravity. 

Pol. It does. 

Soc. He, therefore, is moft happy who poffelfcs no vice in his foul, fmce 
this appears to be the greateft of evils. 

Pol. It is evident. 

Soc. But he doubtlefs ranks in the fecond degree of felicity, who is 
liberated from vice. 

Pol. It is likely. 

Soc. But this is the man who is admonilhed, reproved, and who fuffers 
punilhment. 

Pol. He is. 

Soc. He, therefore, lives in the worft manner who pofleffes injuftice, and 
is not liberated from it. 

Pol. It appears fo. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, fuch a one, a man who, having committed the 
greateft injuries, and employing the greateft injuftice, caufes it to come to 
pals, that he is neither admonilhed, nor reftrained in his conduit, nor 
puuiftied ; juft as you faid was the cafe with Archelaus, and other tyrants, 
rhetoricians, and powerful noblemen ? 

Pol. It Items fo. 

Soc. For the conduit of thele, O beft of men, is nearly juft as if fome 
one affliited with the greateft difeafes Ihould prevent the phylicians from 
inflifting on him the puaiftiment of his bodily maladies, fearing as if he 
were a child to be burned and cut, becaufe thefe operations are attended 
With pain. Or does it not appear fo to you ? 

Pol. It does. 

Sqc. And this through being ignorant, as it fcems, of the nature of health, 

and 
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and the virtue of the body. For, from what has been now acknowledged 
by us, thqfe who efcape punifhment, Polus, appear to do l'omething of this 
kind; viz. they look to the pain attending punifhment, but are blind to jits 
utility; and are ignorant how much more miferable it is to dwell with a 
foul not healthy, but corrupt, unjuft and impious, than to have the body 
difealed. Hence they do every thing that they may efcape punifhment, but 
are not liberated from the greateft evil; and procure for themfelves riches 
and friends, and the ability of fpeaking in the moft perfuafive manner. But 
if we have aflented to the truth, Polus, do you perceive what confequences 
follow from our difeourfe ? Or are you willing that we fhould coiled them ? 

Pol. I am, if agreeable to you. 

Soc. Does it, therefore, happen that injuftice and to ad unjuftly are the 
greateft evil ? 

Pol. It appears fo. 

Soc. And it likewife appears that to fuffer punifhment is a liberation from 
tbi: evil. 

I ol. It does appear. 

Soc. But not to fuffer punifhment is a continuance of the evil. 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. To ad unjuftly, therefore, ranks in the fecond degree of evils, as to 
magnitude ; but, when ading unjuftly, not to fuffer punifhment is naturally 
the greateft and the firft of all evils. 

Pol. It is likely. 

Soc. Are we not, therefore, my friend, dubious about this thing ? you 
confidering Archelaus as happy, who commits the greateft injuftice, and fuffers 
no punifhment; but I on the contrary thinking, that whether it is Arche* 
laus, or any other man whatever, who when ading unjuftly is not punifhed, 
it is proper that fuch a one fhould furpafs in mifery other men; and that 
always he who does an injury fhould be more wretched than he who is injured, 
and he who efcapes than he who fuffers punifhment. Are not thefe the 
things which were faid by me ? 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, fhown that thele affertions are true ? 

Pol. It appears fo. 

Soc. Be it fo. If thefe things then are true, Polus, what is the great 
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utility of rhetoric ? For, from what has been now affented to by us, every 
one ought efpecially to guard himfelf from ading unjuftiy, as that through 
which he will poffefs a fufficiency of evil. Is it not fo ? 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But if any man ads unjuftly himfelf, or fome one committed to his 
care, he ought willingly to betake himfelf thither, where with the utmoft ce¬ 
lerity he may be punifhed by a judge, juft as if he was haftcning to a phyfi- 
cian ; left, the difeafe of injuftice becoming inveterate, it Ihould render the 
foul infincere and incurable. Or how muft we fay, Polus, if the things be¬ 
fore acknowledged by us remain ? Is it not neceffary that thefe things Ihould 
after this manner accord with thofe, but not in any other way ? 

Pol. For what elfe can we fay, Socrates ? 

Soc. For the purpofe, therefore, of apologizing, either for our own in¬ 
juftice, or that of our parents, or'affociates, or children, or country, rhetoric 
affords us, Polus, no utility. Unlefs, on the contrary, any one apprehends 
that he ought efpecially to accule himfelf, and afterwards his domeftic affo¬ 
ciates, and any other of his friends, whom he may find ading unjuftly ; and 
that condud of this kind ought not to be concealed, but Ihould be led forth 
into light, that he bv whom it is committed may be punilhed, and reftored 
to health. Likewife, that he Ihould compel both himfelf and others to lay 
afide fear, and with his eyes fhut, and in a virile manner, deliver himfelf up, 
as to a phyfician, to be cut and burnt, purfuing the good and the beautiful, 
without paying any regard to pain : delivering himfelf to be beaten, if he 
has aded in fuch a manner as to deferve this chaftifement; and in like man¬ 
ner to bonds, to fines, to exile, and even to death ; being the firft accufer of 
himfelf, and all his familiars, without fparing either himfelf or them, but 
employing rhetoric for this very purpofe ; that, the crimes becoming manifeft, 
they may be liberated from the greateft of evils, injuftice. Shall we fpeak in 
this manner, Polus, or not ? 

Pol. Thefe things appear to me, Socrates, to be abfurd; but, from what 
has been before faid, they will, perhaps, be affented to by you. 

Soc. Muft not, therefore, either thofe objedions be folved, or thefe things 
neceffarily follow ? 

Pol. 1 This, indeed, muft be the cafe. 

Soc. But again, let us transfer the affair to the contrary _fide, if it is requifite 
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that any one (hould a«£l bafely, whether he is an enemy, or fome other perfon, 
only admitting that he is not injured by an enemy ; for this is to be guarded 
againft. If, then, an enemy injures another, we (hould endeavour by all 
poffiblc means, both by adions and words, that he may not be punifhed, nor 
brought before a judge : but, if he is brought before him, we (hould devif'e 
lome method by which he may efcape, and not fuffer punifhment. And if 
this enemy has by force taken away a great quantity of gold, he (hould not 
reftore it, but, poffeffng, fpend it on himfelf and his affociates in an unjuft and 
impious manner. Likcwife, if he ads in fuch a manner as to deferve death, 
we (hould be careful that he does not die at any time, but, that being a de¬ 
praved character, he may be immortal; but, as this is not poffible, that he may 
live being fuch for an extended period of time. Rhetoric, Polus, appears 
to me to be ufeful for purpofes of this kind ; (ince to him who has no inten¬ 
tion to act unjuftly, its utility, if it has any, is not, in my opinion, great: for 
it certainly has not at all appeared in the former part of our difeourfe.. 

Cal. Inform me, Chmrepho, does Socrates affert thefe things ferioufly,. 
or in jeft ? 

Chjer. He appears to me, CaPeles, to jeft in a tranfeendent degree : but 
there is nothing like a(king him. 

Cal. There is not, by the Gods ! and I defire to do it. Tell me, Socrates, 
whether we muft fay that you are now in earneft, or in jeft ? For, if you are 
in earneft, and thefe things which you fay are true, is not our human life fub- 
verted, and are not all our adions, as it feems, contrary to what they ought 
to be ? 

Soc. If there were not a certain paffion which, remaining the fame, is 
different in different men, but fome one of us (hould fuffer a certain paffion 
different from others, it would not be eafy for fuch a one to exhibit his own 
paffion to another, I fpeak in this manner from confidering, that I and yoi^, 
now happen to fuffer the fame thing; for, being two, we each of us love" 
two things : I, indeed, Alcibiades the foil of Clinias, and' Philofophy ; and 
vou likewife two, the Athenian people, and Demus the fon of Pyrilampes. 
1 continually, therefore, perceive you, though you are (kilful, unable to con¬ 
tradict the objeds of your love, however they may oppofe you, and in what¬ 
ever manner they may affert a thing to take place; but you are changed by 
them upwards and downwards. For, in the convention, if, when you fay any 
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tiling, the Athenian people fays it is not fo,—changing your own opinion, you 
fpeak conformably to theirs : and you are affe&ed in the fame manner towards 
the beautiful foil of Pyrilampes; for you cannot oppofe the willies and difcourfcs 
of the objefts of your love. So that, if any one, in confequence of what you 
fay being the efled of compulfion through thefe, (hould wonder at its abfur- 
dity, perhaps you would fay to him, if you wilhed to fpeak the truth, that 
unlefs fome one caufes the obje&s of your love to defift from fuch affertions, 
neither can you defift from them. Think, therefore, that it is proper to hear 
other things of this kind from me; and do not wonder that I fpeak in this 
manner; but caufe Philofophy, the objefl of my love, to defift; from fuch 
affertions. For,flic fays, my friend, what you now hear from me; and (he 
is much lefs infane than the other objedt of my love. For Clinicus, here, fays 
different things at different times ; but the aflertions of Philofophy are always 
the fame. But (he fays things'which will now caufe you to wonder: you 
have, however, been prefent at her difeourfes. Either, therefore, confute 
her for what I juft now faid, and evince, that to ad: unjuftly, and when aiding 
unjuftly not to buffer punifhment, is not the extremity of all evils : or, if you 
fuffer this to remain unconfuted, then, by the dog, one of the deities of the 
Egyptians, Callicles will not accord with you, O Callicles, but will diffent 
from you through the whole of life: though I think, O beft of men, that it 
is better for my lyre to be unharmonized and diffonant, and the choir of 
which I might be the leader (for many men do not affent to but oppofe what 
I fay), than that I, being one, (hould be diffonant with and contradid my- 
felf. 

Cal. You appear, Socrates, to employ a juvenile audacity in your dif¬ 
eourfes, as being in reality a popular orator : and now you affert thefe things 
in a popular manner, fulfering that fame paffion of Polus, which he accufed 
Gorgias of fuffering from you. For he faid that Gorgias, when aiked by 
you, whether if any one ignorant of things juft, and willing to learn 
rhetoric, (hould come to him, he would teach him, was adiamed, and 
faid that he would teach him ; and this hecaufe men are accuftomed to be 
indignant if any one denies a thing of this kind. Through this conceffion, 
Gorgias was compelled to contradid himfelf. But you were delighted with 
this very circumftance; for which he then very properly, as it appeared to 
me, derided you. And now lie again fuffers the very lame thing. But I, 
o indeed, 
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indeed - , do not praife P'olus for granting you, that to do an injury is more bafe 
than to be injured. For, from this concellion, he being impeded by you in 
his difcourfe, had not any thing further to fay, being afhamcd to mention 
what he thought. For you in reality, Socrates, lead to thefe troublefome and 
popular affertions, while you profefs to be in fearch of truth ; aflertions which 
are not naturally, but only legally beautiful. For thefe for the mod: part are 
contrary to each other, viz. nature and law. If any one, therefore, is 
afhamed, and dares not fay what he thinks, he is compelled to contradift" 
himfelf. But you, perceiving this fubtle artifice, aifl fraudulently in difcourfes. 
For, if any one aflerts that things which are according to nature are accord¬ 
ing to law, you privately aik him, if things which belong to nature belong 
to law; as in the prefent deputation refpefting doing an injury and being 
injured, when Polus fpoke of that which is more bafe according to nature, 
you purfued that which is more bafe according to law. For, by nature, every 
thing is more bafe which is worfe, as to be injured ; but, bylaw, it is worfe 
to do an injury. For to be injured is not the paffion of a man, but of fome- 
{lave, to whom to die is better than to live ; and who, being injured and dis¬ 
graced, is incapable of defending either himfelf or any other perfon com¬ 
mitted to his care. But I think that thofe who eftablifh laws are imbed! 
men, and the multitude. Hence they eftablifh laws with a view to them- 
felves and their own advantage, and make fome things laudable, and others 
blamable, with the fame intention. They likewife terrify fuch men as are 
more robuft, and who are able to poffefs more than others, by afferting that 
to furpafs others in pofleftions is bafe and unjuft ; and that to N endeavour to 
poffefs more than others is to aft unjuftly. For, in my opinion, thefe mem 
are fatisfied with poffeffing an equal portion, in confequence of being of a 
more abjeft nature. Hence, to endeavour to poffefs more than the multi¬ 
tude is, according to law, unjuft and bafe; and they call this committing an: 
injury. But 1 think nature herfelf evinces, that the better fhould poffefs 
more than the worfe, and the more powerful than the more imbecil. But: 
fhe manifefts in many places, both in other animals,, and in whole cities and 
families of men, that the juft fhould be eftablifhed in fuch a manner, as that, 
the more excellent may rule over, and poflefs more than, the lefs excellent. 
For, with what kind of juftice did Xerxes war upon Greece ? or his father 
on the Scythians ? or ten thoufand other things of this kind which might be 
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adduced? But I think that they do thefe things according to the nature of 
the juft, and indeed, by Jupiter, according to the law of nature; not, per¬ 
haps, according to that law which we eftablilh, while we faftiion the beft and 
moft robuft of our fellow-citizens, receiving them from their childhood like 
lions, and enflaving them by incantations and fafeination ; at the fame 
time aflerting that the equal ought to be preferr ed, and that this is beautiful 
and juft. But, in my opinion, if there (hould be any man found with fufficient 
ftrength of mind,—fuch a one, Ihaking off thefe things, and breaking them 
in pieces, abandoning and trampling upon your writings, magical allure¬ 
ments, incantations, and laws contrary to nature, will, by rebelling, from 
being a flave, dppear to be our mafter ; and in this cafe, that which is juft 
according to nature will fhine forth. It appears to me that Pindar alfo 
evinces the truth of what I aftert, in the verfes in which he fays, that “Law 
is the king of all mortals and imftiortals ; and that he does that which is moft 
juft violently, and with a moft lofty hand. And this, he adds, I infer from the 
deeds of Hercules, who drove away the oxen of Geryoti unbought 1 .” He 
nearly fpeaks in this manner; for I do not perfectly remember the verfes. 
He fays then, that Hercules drove away the oxen of Geryon, without having 
either purchafed them, or received them as a gift; as if this was naturally 
juft, that oxen, and all other pofleflions, when the property of the worfe and 
inferior, fhould yield to the better and more excellent. Such then is the 
truth of the cafe ; but you will know that it is fo, i£ difmifting philofophy, 
you betake yourfelf to greater things. For philofophy, Socrates, is an ele¬ 
gant thing, if any one moderately meddles with it in his youth ; but, if he is 
converlant with it more than is becoming, it corrupts the man. For, if he is 
naturally of a good difpofition, and philofophizes at an advanced period of 
life, he muft neceffurily become unlkilled in all things in which he ought to 
be (killed, who deligns to be a worthy, good, and illuftrious man. For thele 
men are unlkilled in the laws of the city, and iu thofe arguments which lie 
ought to ufe, who is couverfant with the compacts of men, both iu public and 
private. They are likewife entirely unlkilled in human plealures and defires, 
and, in Ihort, in the manners of men. When, therefore, they engage in any 
private or political undertaking, they become ridiculous. Juft as, in my opi- 

f Thefe words are cited from fome one of the loll writings of Pindar. 
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liion, politicians are ridiculous when they meddle with your deputations and 
arguments. For that faying of Euripides here takes place : “ Every one 
fliines in this, and to this haftens ; confuming the greater part of the day, in 
order that he may become better than himfelf But that in which a man 
is inferior he avoids and flanders ; and praifes that in which he excells, 
through his benevolence towards himfelf, thinking that after this manner he 
praifes himfelf. But I think it is mofl right to partake of both'thefe. Of 
philofophy, indt. -d, it is beautiful to participate, fo far as pertains to difei- 
pline, nor is it bale for any one to philofophize while he is a youth : but it is 
a ridiculous thing, Socrates, for a man Hill to philofophize when he is ad¬ 
vanced in years. And I own myfelf fimilarly affe&ed towards thofe who 
philofophize, as to thofe who Hammer and fport. For when I fee a boy 
whom it yet becomes to difeourfe, thus Hammering and engaged in play, I 
rejoice, and his conduct appears to me to be elegant and liberal, and fuch as 
is proper to the age of a boy. But when I hear a little boy difeourfing with 
perfpicuity, it appears to me to be an unpleafant circumflance, offends my 
ears, and is, in my opinion, an illiberal thing. And when any one hears a 
man Hammering, or fees him engaged in play, he appears to be ridiculous, 
unmanly, and deferving chaflifement. I therefore am affeded in the fame 
manner towards thofe who philofophize. For, when I fee philofophy iiv a 
young man, I am delighted, and it appears to me becoming, and I confider. 
the young man as liberal; but when I find a youth not philofophizing, fuch- 
a one appears to me illiberal, and who will never think himfelf worthy of 
any beautiful or generous tiling. But when I behold a man advanced in years, 
yet philofophizing, and not liberated from philofophy, fuch a one, Socrates, 
appears to me to require chafiifement. For to this man, as I juH now faid, 
it happens that he becomes effeminate, though born with the befl difpofition, 
in confequence of his avoiding the middle of the city, and the forum, in 
which, as the poet fays, men become greatly illuflrious ; and that, concealing 
himfelf from the public view, he paffes the remainder of his life with three 
or four lads, muttering in a corner; but he never utters any thing liberal, 
great, and fuflicient. But I, Socrates, am affeded in an equitable and friendly 
manner towards you. For it feems that the fame thing now happens to me 

1 Thofe verfes are taken from the Antiope of Euripides, and are edited by Barnes among the 
fragments of that tragedy. 
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which happened to Zethus towards Amphion in Euripides, whom I have 
already mentioned; fince it occurs to me to fay to you what he faid to his 
brother : that you negleft, Socrates, what you ought to attend to, and deftroy 
the generous nature of your foul, by adorning it with a certain juvenile form; 
and that in confultations pertaining to jufticc you do not fpeak with redti- 
tude, nor apprehend what is probable and perfuafive, nor confult for others 
in a ftrenuous manner. Though, friend Socrates, (do not be angry with me, 
for I fpeak to you with benevolence,) does it not appear to you lhameful, 
that any one fhould be afFedlcd in fuch a manner as I think you are, and 
others who always make great advances in philofophy ? For now, if fome 
one arrefting you, or any other, fhould lead you to prifon, afferting that you 
had adled unjuftly, when you had not, you know you would not be able in 
any refpedl to benefit yourfelf ; but, being feized with a giddinefs, you would 
yawn, and not have any thing to ‘fay : and that afcending to a court of juftice, 
and meeting with an accufer perfedtly vile and bafe, you would die, if he 
wifhed to punifli you with death. And indeed, Socrates, how can that art 
poflefs any wifdom, which, when poflefled by a man of a naturally good dif- 
pofition, renders him worfe, and neither able to aflift himfeJf, nor preferve 
either himfelf or any other from the greatefl dangers, but caufes him to be 
plundered by enemies of all his pofielfions, and live in the city devoid of 
honour ? Indeed (if I may fpeak in a more ruftic manner), it may be al- 
lowable to flap the face of fuch a man with impunity. But, good man, be 
perfuaded by me, and defift from confuting. Cultivate an elegant know¬ 
ledge of things, and employ yourfelf in ftudies which will caufe you to ap¬ 
pear wife, leaving to others thele graceful fubtilties, whether it is proper to 
call them deliriums, or mere trifles, 

“ Which leave you nothing but an empty houfe 

and emulating, not thofe men who are able to confute fuch trifling things as 
thefe, but thole with whom there are poflfeflions, renown, and many other 
goods. 

Soc. If, Callicles, I fhould happen to have a golden foul, do you not 
think I fhould gladly find one of thofe ftones by which they try gold, parti¬ 
cularly if it was one of the beft fort ; to which if 1 fhould introduce my find, 
and it fhould acknowledge to me my foul was well cultivated, fliould I not 

then 
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then well know that I was fufficlently good, and that it was not neceffary 
any further trial fhould be made of me ? 

Cal. Why do you alk this, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will now tell you. I think that I, in meeting with you, met with a 
gain of this kind. 

Cal. Why fo ? 

Soc. I well know that you agree with me in thofe opinions which my foul 
entertains of certain particulars, and that you acknowledge them to be true. 
For I perceive that he who intends fufficiently to explore, whether the foul 
lives uprightly or not, ought to pofTfels three things, all which you poifefs, viz. 
fcience, benevolence, and freedom of fpeech. For I meet with many who 
are not able to make trial of me, through not being wife as you are ; but 
others are wife, indeed, but arc unwilling to fpeak the truth to me, becaufe 
they are not concerned about me as you are. But thefe two guefls, Gorgias 
and Polus, are indeed wife, and my friends, but are deficient in freedom of 
fpeech, and arc more bafhful than is becoming. For how fhould it be other- 
wife ? lince they are lo very bafhful that each dares to contradict himfelf, 
before many men, and this too about things of the greateft confequence. But 
you poifefs all thefe requifites, which others have not. And you are both well 
inftru&ed, as many of the Athenians affirm, and are benevolent to me. I 
will tell you what argument I ufe. I know that you four, Callicles, mutu¬ 
ally partake of wifdom, viz. you, and Tifander the Aphidtian ‘, Andron the 
foil of Androtion, and Nauficydes the Cholargean. I likewife once heard 
you deliberating how far wifdom is to be exercifed : and I know that this 
opinion prevailed among you, that we fhould not ffrenuoufly endeavour to 
philofophize with accuracy ; but you admonished each other to be cautious, 
left, through being more wife than is proper, you fhould be corrupted with¬ 
out perceiving it. Since, therefore, I hear you giving me the very fame ad¬ 
vice as you gave your moft intimate aflbeiates, it is to me a fufficient argu¬ 
ment, that you arc truly benevolent to me. And befides this, that you can 
ufe freedom of I perch, and not be afhamed, both you yourfclf fay, and the 
oration, which you a little before made, tc (lilies. But the cafe is this: If, in 
the things which are now difcufl'cd by us, you in any particular confent with 

Aphiilnae and Cholargcs were two Attic villages. 
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me, this may be confidered as fufficiently explored by you and me, and as no 
longer requiring any further examination. For you would never have 
alTented to fuch a thing, either through a defetft of wifdom, or too much 
bafhfulnefs. Nor yet, again, would you have affented in order to deceive 
me : for you are, as you acknowledge, my friend. In reality, therefore, 
your and my affent has now its true end. But the confideration, Callicles, of 
thofe things refpe&ing which you reproved me, is of all things the moft beau¬ 
tiful, viz. what kind of perfon a man ought to be, what he ought to ftudy, 
aud how far he Ihould ftudy, both when an elderly and a young man. For, 
with refpeft to myfelf, if there is any thing pertaining to my life in which I 
do not ad rightly, I well know that I do not voluntarily err, but that this 
happens through my ignorance. Do you, therefore, as you began to admo- 
nifh me, not defift, but fufficiently ffiow me what this is which I ought to 
ftudy, and after what manner I ‘may accomplifti it. And if you find me now 
aflenting to you, but afterwards not ailing conformably to the conceflions 
which I have made, then confider me as perfedly indolent : and in this cafe, 
as being a man of no worth, you Ihould afterwards no longer admonifh me; 
But, refuming the fubjed from the beginning, inform me how you and Pindar 
fay, that it is naturally juft for the more excellent to take away by force the 
poffeflions of the lefs excellent, and for the better to rule over the worfe, and 
poffefs more than the depraved. Do you fay that the juft is any thing elfa 
than thi?-? Or do I rightly remember ? 

Cal. Thefe things I then faid', and 1 now fay.. 

Soc. But whether do you call the fame thing better and more excel¬ 
lent ?. For I could not then underftand what you faid : whether you call 
the ftronger the more excellent, and fay it is requifite that the more imbecil 
fhould liften.to the more ftrong; juft as y.ou then appeared to fhow me, that 
great invaded final! cities, according to natural juvftice, becaufe they are mors 
excellent and ftrong; (as if the more excellent, the ftronger, and the better^ 
were the fame ;) or is it poffible that a thing can be better, and at the fame 
time inferior and more imbecil ? and that it can be more excellent, and at 
the fame time more depraved ?; or is there the fame definition of the better 
and the more excellent r Define this for me clearly, whether the more ex, 
cellcnt, the better, and the more ftrong, are the fame, or different ? 

Cal. But I clearly fay to you, that they are the lame. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Are not, therefore, the multitude naturally more excellent than one 
perfon ; face they eftablifh laws for one, as you juft now laid ? 

Cal. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. The laws, therefore, of the multitude are the laws of fuch as are 
more excellent. 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Are they not then the laws of fuch as are better ? For the more ex¬ 
cellent are, according to your aflertion, far better. 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, the legal inftitutions of thefe naturally beautiful, 
lince thofe who eftablilh them are nv e excellent ? 

Cal. I fay fo. 

Soc. Do not, therefore, the mubitude think (as you juft now faid) that 
it is juft to poilefs the equal, and that it is more bafe to do an injury than 
to be injured ? Are thefe things fo, or not ? And here take care that you 
are not caught through bafhfulnefs. Do the multitude, or not, think that' 
to poflefs the equal, but not more than others, is juft r and that it is more 
bafe to do an Injury than to be injured ? Do not deny me an anfwer to this, 
Callicles; that, if you afle'nt to me, I may be confirmed in my opinion by 
you, as being a man whofe affent is fufficient to the clear knowledge of a 
thing. 

Cal. The multitude, then, do think in this manner.. 

Soc. Not by law therefore only is it more bafe to do an injury than to' 
be injured, or juft to have equality of pofifelfions, but likewife according to- 
nature. So that you appear not to have fpoken the truth above,,nor to have 
rightly accufcd me, in faying that law and nature are contrary to each other ;. 
which I alfo perceiving, I have aifted fraudulently in my difcourle with you,, 
by leading him to law, who fays a thing is according to nature;, and to na¬ 
ture, who fays a thing is according to law. 

Cal. This man will not ceafe to trifle. Tell me,.Socrates*.are you not 
afhamed, at your time of life, to hunt after names, and, if any one errs in a- 
word, to make it an unexpended gam ? For, did you think I faid any thing, 
elfe than that the more excellent were better ? Did I not fome time fiuce tell, 
you, that 1 confidered the better and the more excellent as the fame? Or. 
did you fuppole I faid, that if a crowd of Haves, and all forts of men of no - 
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worth, except perhaps they might poffefs bodily ftrength, fliould be coilecled 
together, and cftablilh certain things, that thefe would be legal inftitutions ? 

Soc. Be it fo, moft wife Callicles : do you mean as you fay ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But 1, O divine man, fome time fince conjedlured that you laid 
fomething better than this ; and therefore I aiked you, defiring clearly to 
know what you faid. For you doubtlefs do not think that two are better 
than one, nor that your flaves are better than you becaufe they are ftronger. 
But again from the beginning tell me who thole are which you (ay arc 
better, when at the lame time they are not ftronger. And, O wonderful man, 
previoully inftrudf me in a milder manner, that I may not leave you. 

Cal. You fpeak ironically, Socrates. 

Soc. By Zethus, Callicles, your familiar, you have now faid many things 
ironically to me. But come, tell me who you fay are better. 

Cal. Thole that arc more worthy. 

Soc. You fee, therefore, that you yourfelf mention names, but evince 
nothing. Will you not tell me whether you fay that the better and more 
excellent are more prudent, or that this is the cafe with certain others ? 

Cal, But, by Jupiter, I fay that thefe are more prudent, and very much 
fo. 

Soc. Often, therefore, according to your alfertion, one wife man is better 
than ten thoufand men that are unwife; and it is proper that he Ihould 
govern, but the others be governed, and that the governor Ihould poffefs 
more than the governed. For you appear to me to wilh to fay this 
(for I do not hunt after words), if one man is more excellent than teu 
thoufand. 

Cal. But thefe are the things which I lay. For I am of opinion that 
this is the juft according to nature, viz. that he who is better and more 
prudent Ihould rule over and poffefs more than fuel) as are depraved. 

Soc. I attend to what you fay. But what will you again now fay ? If 
we, who are many, were crowded together in the fame place as at prelcnt, 
and abundance of food and drink was placed for us in common, but we 
were men of all-various deferiptions, fome of us being ftrong, and others 
weak, and one of us fliould happen to be more Ikilful relpefting thefe 
things, as being a phyfician, but at the lame time llwiild be (as is likely) 
6 ftronger 
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ftrono-er than fome, and weaker than others,—would not this man, fince he 
excells us in prudence, be better and more excellent with refpeft to thefc 
things ? 

Cal. Entirely To. 

Soc. Ought he, therefore, to have more of this food than us, becaufe he 
is better r Or is it proper that in governing he fhould diftribute all things ; 
but that, in conluming and ufing them for his own body, he fhould not poflefs 
more than others, unlefs with detriment to himfelf? But that he fhould 
poflefs more than fome, and lefs than others. But if he is the mod imbecil 
of all, then he who is beft fhould poflefs the lead of all. Is it not fo, O 
good man ? 

Cal. You fpeak of meat and drink, and phyficians, and trifles ; but I do 
not fpeak of thefe. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do you fay that a more prudent is a better man ? 
Do you fay fo, or not ? 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. And do you not fay that he who is better than others ought not to 
poflefs more than others ? 

Cal. He ought not to poflefs more of meat and drink. 

Soc. I underhand you. But perhaps he ought of clothes : and it wilt 
be proper that he who is mod fkilled in weaving fhould have the largeft 
garment, and fhould walk about inverted with garments more numerous and 
more beautiful than thofe of others. 

Cal. What kind of garments do you mean ? 

Soc. But with refped to fhoes, indeed, it is requifite that he who is more 
prudent than others, and is the beft of men, fhould have more of them than 
others. And a fhoemaker perhaps ought to walk with the largeft fhoes on 
his feet, and to have them in the greateft abundance. 

Cal. About what kind of fhoes do you talk in this trifling manner ? 

Soc. But if you will not aflert fuch things as thefe, perhaps you will 
the following : for inftance, perhaps it will be requilite that a hufbandmaji 
who in cultivating the land is a prudent, worthy and good man, fhould 
poflefs more feeds than others, and fow them more abundantly in his own 
ground. 

Cal. 
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Cal. How you always fay the fame things, Socrates! 

Soc. Not only the fame things, Callicles, but likewife refpe&ing the lame 
things. 

Cal. Sincerely, by the Gods, you are always fpeaking about Ihoemakers, 
fullers, cooks, and phyficians, as if thel'e were the fubjed of our difcourle. 

Soc. Will not you, therefore, tell me, what the things are of which he 
who is better and more prudent than others, by polfeffmg more than others, 
polfelfes juftly ? Or will you neither endure me fuggefting, nor fpeak 
yourfelf? * ; 

Cal. But I faid fome time fince what thefe particulars are. And in the 
firft place, I do not call thole that are better than others Ihoemakers, or 
cooks, but thofe who are {killed in the affairs of a city, fo as to know after 
what manner it will be well inhabited, and who are not only prudent but 
likewife brave, able to accomplilh what they conceive to be beft, and are not 
wearied through effeminacy of foul. 

Soc. You fee, moft excellent Callicles, that you and I do not reafon 
about the fame things. For you fay that I always affert the fame things; 
and I, on the contrary, that you never fay the fame things about the fame. 
But at one time you define the better and more excellent to be the flronger, 
but at another time thofe that are more prudent: and now again you 
come with fomething elfe; for certain perfons that are braver are faid by 
you to be better and more excellent chara&ers. But, O good man, tell me 
at length, who you fay thofe better and more excellent charaSers are, and 
about what they are converfant. 

Cal. But I have faid that they are fuch as are prudent and brave, with 
refpeft to the affairs of a city. For it is fit that thefe fhould govern cities: 
and this is thejuft, that thefe fhould have more than others, the governors 
than the governed. 

Soc. But what of thefe governors confidered with refpe£t to themfelves ? 
Ought they to have more, as governors, or as governed ? 

Cal. How do you lay ? 

Soc. I fpeak of every one as governing himfelf. Or is there no occasion 
for a man to govern himfelf, but only others ? 

Cal. What do you mean by a man governing himfelf? 


Soc. 
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Soc. Nothing various, but juft as the vulgar call a man who is temperate, 
and mafter of himfelf, one that governs his pleafures and defires. 

Cal. How pleafant you are ! You fpeak of the fooliftily temperate. 

Soc. How fo? There is not anyone who is ignorant that this is not 
w'hat I fay. 

Cal. But this is very much what you fay, Socrates; fmce how can that 
man be happy who is a flave to any one ? But this which I now freely tell 
you, is becoming and juft according to nature ; viz. that he who intends to 
live properly, Ihould luffer his deftres to be as great as poftible, and fhould 
not rcftrain them : but to thefe, as the greateft poftible, it will be fufficient 
to be fubfervient, through fortitude and prudence, and always to 1511 them 
with fuch things as they require. This, however, I think, is not poftible to 
the multitude. And hence they blame fuch perfons as I have mentioned, 
concealing their own impotency through lhame; and lay that intemperance 
is bafe, enflaving, as I faid before, men of a better nature than themfelves; 
and in confequence of their inability to fatisfy their own pleafures, they 
praife through their flothfulnefs temperance and juftice. For what in 
reality can be more bafe and evil than temperance, to men who from the 
firft happen to be either the foils of kings, or who are naturally fufficient to 
procure for themfelves a tyranny, or a dynafty ? who, when it is lawful for 
them to enjoy good things without any impediment, impofe a mafter on them¬ 
felves, viz. the law, difcourfe, and the cenfure of the multitude ? Or how is it 
poftible that they Ihould not become miferable through the beauty of juftice 
and temperance, while they impart no more to their friends than to their 
enemies ; and this while they poflefs the fupreme authority in their own 
city ? But in reality, Socrates, that which you fay you purfue fublifts in the 
following manner : Luxury, intemperance, and liberty, if attended with pro¬ 
per afliftance, are virtue and felicity ; but thefe other things are nothing 
more than ornaments, compacts contrary to nature, the nugacities of men, 
and of no worth. 

Soc. In no ignoble manner, Callicles, do you freely attack the dilcourfe : 
for you now clearly fay what others think, indeed, but are unwilling to fay. 
I beg, therefore, that you would not by any means relax, that it may in 
reality become evident how we ought to live. Tell me then : do you fay 
that deftres ought not to be reprefled, if any one intends to be that which he 
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9Ught to be and that, fuffering them to be as great as poflible, he ought 
to procure their full fatisfaflion from fome other pejrfon ? and that this con- 
flitutes virtue ? 

Cal. I do fay tbefe things. 

Soc. Thofe, therefore, that are not in want of any thing are not rightly 
faid to be happy. 

Cal. For thus ftones and dead bodies would be mod; happy. 

Soc. But, indeed, as you alfo fay, life is a grievous thing. For I thould 
not wonder if Euripides 1 i'poke the truth when he fays: “ Who knows whe¬ 
ther to live is not to die, and to die, is not to live ?” And we, perhaps, are 
in reality dead. For I have heard from one of the wife, that we are now 
dead ; and that the body is our fepulchre; but that the part of the foul in 
which the delires are contained is of fuch a nature that it can be perfuaded^ 
and hurled upwards and downwards. Hence, a certain elegant man, per¬ 
haps a Sicilian, or an Italian, denominated, mythologizing, this part of the 
foul a tub, by a derivation from the probable and the perluafive ; and like- 

* Euripides (in Phryxo) fays, that to live is to die, and to die to live. For the foul coming 1 
hither, as (lie imparts life to the body, fo (lie partakes of a certain privation of life; but this is 
an evil. When feparated, therefore, from the body, (he lives in reality : for (he dies here, through, 
participating a privation of life, becaufe the body becomes the caufe of evils. And hence it is 
rieceflary to fubdue the body. 

The meaning of the Pythagoric fable which is here introduced by Plato is as follows: We are 
faid then to be dead, becaufe, as we have before obferved, we partake of a privation of life. The 
fepulchre which we carry about with us is, as Plato himfelf explains it, the body. But Hades is 
the unapparent, becaufe we are fituated in obfeurity, the foul being in a (late cf fervitude to the 
body. The tubs are the defires, whether they are fo called from haftening to fill them as if they 
were tabs, or from defire perfuading us that it is beautiful. The initiated, therefore, i. e. thofe 
that have a perfect knowledge, pour into the entire tub : for thefe have their tub full, or, in other 
words, have perfect virtue. But the uninitiated, viz. thofe that poflefs nothing perfect, have per¬ 
forated tubs. For thofe that are in a (late of fervitude to defire always wifh to fill it, and are 
more inflamed; and on this account they have perforated tubs, as being never full. But the 
fieve is the rational foul mingled with the irrational. For the foul is called a circle, Decaufe it- 
feeks itfelf, and is itfelf fought; finds itfelf, and is itfelf found. But the irrational foul imitates a 
right line, fince it does not revert to itfelf like a circle. So far, therefore, as the fieve is circular* 
it is an image of the rational foul, but, as it is placed under the right lines formed from the holes, 
it is adorned for the irrational foul. Right lines, therefore, are in the middle of the cavities. 
Hence, by the fieve, Plato fignifies the rational in fubjeftion to the irrational foul. The water is 
the flux of nature : for, as Heraclitus fays, moiflure is the death of the foul. 
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wife he called thofe that are ftupid, or deprived of intellect, uninitiated. He 
further faid, that the intemperate and uncovered nature of that part of the 
foul in which the defires are contained was like a pierced tub, through its 
infatiable greedinefs. But this man, Callicles, evinced, diredly contrary to 
you, that of fuch as were in Hades (which he called aeides, or the invifible) 
thofe were mod miferable who were not initiated, and that their employ¬ 
ment confifted in carrying water to a pierced tub in a fimilarly pierced fieve. 
The fieve, therefore, as he who fpoke with me faid, is the foul. But he 
afiimilated the foul of the unwife to a fieve, becaufe, as this is full of holes, 
fj their foul is unable to contain any thing, through incredulity and oblivion. 
Thefe afTertions may, indeed, in a certain refpedt, be very juftly confidered 
as unufual; but they evince what I wifh to lhow you, if I could but perfuade 
you to change your opinion, that, inftead of having an infatiable and intem¬ 
perate life, you would choofe one that is moderate, and which is fuffi- 
ciently and abundantly'replete with things perpetually prefent. But can I in 
any refped perfuade you ? And will you, changing your opinion, fay that 
the moderate are more happy than the intemperate ? Or lhall I not at all 
perfuade you ? And will you nothing the more alter your opinion, though I 
lhould deliver in fables many things of this kind ? 

Cal. You have fpoken this more truly, Socrates. 

Soc. But come, I will exhibit to you another image from the fame gym- 
nafium, as that which I juft now exhibited to you. For confider, whether 
you would fpeak in this manner concerning the life of a temperate and in¬ 
temperate man,—I mean, as if two men had each of them many tubs; and 
that the tubs belonging to one of thefe were entire and full, one of wine, 
another of honey, a third of milk, and many others of them with a multitude 
of many other things. Likewife, that each of thefe various liquors was rare 
and difficult to be obtained, and was procured with many labours and diffi¬ 
culties. Let us fuppofe, therefore, that this man whofe tubs are thus full 
neither draws any liquor from them, nor is at all concerned about them, but, 
with refped to them, is at reft. Let it be poffible alfo to procure liquors for 
the other, though with difficulty; but let his veffels be pierced, and defedive, 
and let him always be compelled, both night and day, to fill them, or, if he 
does not, to fuff'er the moft extreme pain. Will you therefore fay, fince fuch 
is the life of each, that the life of the intemperate is more happy than that 
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of the moderate man ? Can I in any refpedt perfuade you by thefe things, 
that a moderate is better than an intemperate life ? Or fhall 1 not perfuade 
you ? 

Cal. You will not perfuade me, Socrates. For he whofe veftel is full 
has not any pleafure whatever: but this is, as I juft now faid, to live like a 
ftone, when once filled, neither rejoicing nor grieving : but living pleafantly 
confifts in an abundant influx. 

Soc. Is it not therefore neceflary, if there is an influx of many things, 
that there fhould alfo be an abundant efflux? and that there Ihould be cer¬ 
tain large holes as paflages for the effluxions ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. On the contrary, therefore, you fpeak of a certain life of the bird 
called Charadrius, and not of that of a dead body, or a ftone. But tell me, 
do you fpeak of any fuch thing'as the being hungry, and, when hungry, of 
eating? 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. And of the being thirfty, and, when thirfty, of drinking ? 

Cal. I lay fo; and likewife that he who poffefles all other defires, and is 
able to fatisfy them, will live rejoicing in a happy manner. 

Soc. Well done, O bell of men! Proceed as you have begun, and do 
not be hindered by lhame. But it is likewife requifite, as it feems, that nei¬ 
ther fhould I be reftrained by fhame. And, in the firft place, inform me 
whether he who is fcabby, and itches, who has abundantly the power of, 
and pafles his life in, fcratching, lives happily ? 

Cal. How abfurd you are, Socrates, and perfectly vulgar ! 

Soc. Hence it is, Callicles, that I have aftonilhed Polus and Gorgias, and 
made them afhamed. But do not you be aftonilhed, nor alhamed : for you. 
are brave r but only anfwer. 

Cal. I fay, then, that he who fcratches himfelf lives pleafantly- 

Soc. Does he not, therefore, live happily, if he lives pleafantly l 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. I again alk you, whether this will be the cafe if he only itches in his 
head, or any other part of the body. See, Callicles, what you Ihould anfwer, if 
any one alks you refpedling all the parts of the body in fuccelfion. And all 
the parts being thus affedled, would not, in Ihort, this life of catamites be 
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dire, bafe, and miferable ? Or will you alfo dare to call thefe happy, if they 
poffefj iii abundance what they require ? 

Cal. Are you not alhamed, Socrates, to bring the difcourfe to things of 
this kind ? 

Soc. Do I bring it hither, O generous man ? Or does not he rather, who 
fays in fo (hamelefs a manner, that fuch as rejoice, however they may rejoice, 
are happy ; and does not define what pleafures are good, and what are evil? 
But further flill, now tell me, whether you fay that the plealant and the 
stood are the fan e : or that there is fomething pleafant which is not good ? 

Cal. But my aflertion would not diffent from itfelf, if that which I lay 
is different I Ihould alfo fay is the fame.. 

Soc. You fubvert,. Callicles, what was faid in the firft part of our dif- 
courfe ; nor can you any longer fufficiently inveftigate things with me, if you 
fpeak contrary to your opinion.. 

Cal. But you, Socrates, do the lame- 

Soc. Neither, therefore, do I, nor you, a£t rightly in fo doing. But, 
O bleffed man, fee whether it is not a good thing to rejoice in perfection. 
For many bafe confequences, and a multitude of other things, appear to 
attend the particulars which I juft now obfeurely lignified, if they Ihould 
take place; 

Cal. It is as you think, Socrates., 

Soc. But do you in reality,.Callicles, ftrenuoufly affert thefe things? 

Cal. I do.. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, enter on the difeuflion, as if you were ferious. 

Cal. And extremely fo. 

Soc. Come, then, fince it is agreeable to you, divide as follows: Do you 
call fcience any thing ? 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. And did you not juft now fay, that there is a certain fortitude, toge¬ 
ther with fcience ? 

Cal. I did fay fo. 

Sbc. You fpoke, therefore, of thefe two, as if fortitude was fomething 
different from fcience. 

Gai,. Very much fo, 

Soc. But what ? Are pleafure and fcience the fame, or different ? 

Cai. 
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Cal. They are certainly different, O moft wife man. 

Soc. Is fortitude alfo different from pleafure ? 

Cal. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Come, then, that we may remember thefe things, viz. that Callicles 
of Acharne faid that the pleafant and the good are the fame; but that fci- 
ence and fortitude are both different from each other and the good; and that 
Socrates of Alopecia did not affent to thefe things. Or did he affent to 
them ? 

Cal. He did not affent. 

Soc. But 1 think that neither will Callicles when he rightly beholds 
himfelf. For tell me, do you not think that thofe who do well are affected 
in a manner entirely contrary to thofe who do ill ? 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. If thefe, therefore, are Contrary to each other, muff they not necef- 
farily fubfift in the fame manner as health and difeafe ? For, certainly, a 
man is not at the fame time well and difeafed, nor at the fame time liberated 
from health and difeafe. 

Cal. How do you fay ? 

Soc. Taking any part of the body you pleafe, as, for inftance, the eyes, 
confider whether fome man is difeafed with an ophthalmy. 

Cal. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. He certainly is not, if at the fame time his eyes are well. 

Cal. By no means. 

Soc. But what ? When he is liberated from the ophthalmy, is he then alfo 
liberated from the health of his eyes, and, laftly, at the fame time liberated 
from both ? 

Cal. In the leaft degree. 

Soc. For I think this would be wonderful and abfurd. Or would it not? 

Cal. Very much fo. 

Soc. But I think he will alternately receive one, and lofe the other. 

Cal. So I fay. 

Soc. And will he not, therefore, in a fimilar manner receive and lofe 
flrength and weaknefs? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. And fwiftnefs and flownefs ? 
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Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And with refpedl to things good, and felicity, and the contraries of 
thefe things, evil and infelicity, will he alternately receive and be liberated 
from each of thefe ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc, If, therefore, we fhould find certain things from which a man i 9 at 
the fame time liberated, and which he at the fame time poffeffes, certainly 
thefe would not be good and evil. Do we mutually affent to thefe things ? 
Well confider, and anfwer me. 

Cal. But I affent in a tranfcendent degree. 

Soc. Let us then recur to what we affented to before. Do you fay that 
to be hungry is pleafant, or troublefome ? I lay, to be hungry. 

Cal. That it is troublefome. 

Soc. But it is pleafant for him who is hungry to eat ? 

Cal. It is. 

Soc. I uuderftand you: but to be hungry you fay is troublefome. Do 
you not ?• 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. And is it not likewife troublefome to be thirfly ? 

Cal. Very much fo. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, fhall I afi you any more queflions? Or do 
you acknowledge that all indigence ar ! defire is troublefome? 

Cal. I do acknowledge it: but do not alk me. 

Soc. Be it fo. But do you fay it is any thing elfe than pleafant, for a 
man who is thirfly to drink ? 

Cal. I fay it is nothing elfe. 

Soc. In this thing, therefore, which you fpeak of, to be thirfly is, doubt* 
lcfs, painful. Is it not ?. 

Cal. It is. 

Soc. But is not to drink a repletion of indigence, and a pleafure ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. Do you not therefore fay that drinking is attended with joy ? 

Cal. Very much fo. 

Soc. And do you not fay that to be thirfly is painful? 
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Cal. Yes. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, perceive what follows ? I mean, that you fay he 
who is in pain at the fame time rejoices, when you fay that he who is thirfty 
drinks. Or does not this happen together, according to the fame place and 
time, whether you confider the foul dr the body ? For I think it is of no 
confequence which of thefe you confider. Are thefe things fo, or not ? 

Cal. They are. 

Soc. But you fay it is impoffible that he who is happy fhould at the fame 
time be unhappy. 

Cal. I do fay fo. 

Soc. But you have granted that he who is difquieted may rejoice. 

Cal. It appears fo. 

Soc. To rejoice, therefore, is not felicity, nor to be difquieted, infelicity ? 
So that the pleafant is fomething different from the good ? 

Cal. I know not what thefe particulars are, Socrates, which you fophifti- 
cally devife. 

Soc. You know, though you pretend not, Callicles. In confequence of 
trifling, too, you proceed to what was before faid ; that you may know how 
wife you are that admonifh me. Does not each of us at the fame time ceafe 
from being thirfty, and at the fame time receive pleafure from drinking ? 

Cal. I do not know what you fay. 

Gorg. By no means, Callicles, a£I in this manner; but anfwer at leaf! for 
our fakes, that the difcourfe may be brought to a conclufion. 

Cal. But this is always the way with Socrates, Gorgias, viz. he afks and 
confutes trifling things, and fuch as are of no worth. 

Gorg. But of what confequence is this to you ? This is altogether no 
concern of yours: but fuffer Socrates to argue in whatever manner he 
pleafes. 

Cal. Afk, then, fince Gorgias thinks proper, thefe trifling and vile queft 
lions. 

Soc. You are happy, Callicles, becaufe you are initiated in great myfte- 
ries prior to the fmall: but I do not think this is lawful. Anfwer me, there¬ 
fore, the queftion which you left unanfwered, viz. whether each of us does 
wot at the fame time ceafe to be thirfty, and to receive delight i 
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Cal. I (ay fo. 

Soc. And with refpefl to hunger, and other defires, do we not at the lame 
time ceafe to feel them, and to receive delight ? 

Cal. We do. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, at one and the fame time experience a ceffa- 
tion of pains and pleafures ? 

Cal. Yes. 

* 

Soc. But we do not at one and the fame time experience a ceffation of 
things good and evil, as you did acknowledge : but now do you not acknow¬ 
ledge this ? 

Cal. I do. But wdiat then ? 

. Soc. That things good are not the fame wdth fuch as are pleafant, nor 
things evil with fuch as procure moleflation. For, from thefe we are libe¬ 
rated at once, but not from thofe, becaufe they are different. How, there¬ 
fore, can things pleafant be the fame with fuch as are good, or things trou- 
blcfome with fuch as are evil ? But, if you pleafe, confider the affair thus : 
for I think that neither in this will you accord u'ith yourfelf. Confider now. 
Do you not call the good good, from the prefence of good things, in the 
fame manner as you call thofe beautiful to whom beauty is prefent ? 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. But what ? Do you call thofe good men who are foolifh and timid ? 
For you did not juft now ; but you faid that good men were brave and pru¬ 
dent. Or do you not call the brave and prudent, good ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But what ? Have you ever feen a ftupid boy rejoicing? 

Cal. I have. 

Soc. And have you not alio feen a ftupid man rejoicing? 

Cal. I think I have. But to what purpofe is this ? 

Soc. To none: but anlwer. 

Cal. 1 have feen fuch a one. 

Soc. But have you feen a man endued with intellect grieving and re¬ 
joicing ? 

Cal. I fay I have. 

Soc. But which rejoice and grieve the more ; fhe wife, or the foolifh ? 
VOL. IV. 3 h Cal. 
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Cal. I do not think there is much difference. 

Soc. This is fufficient. But have you ever in war feen a coward? 

Cal. Undoubtedly I have. 

Soc. What then ? On the departure of the enemies, which have appeared 
to you to rejoice the more, cowards or the brave ? 

Cal. Both have appeared to me to rejoice more: or, if not, certainly in 
nearly the fame degree. 

Soc. It is of no confequence. Cowards, therefore, alfo rejoice ? 

Cal. And very much fo. 

Soc. And thole that are ffupid, likewife, as it feems ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. But, when enemies approach, do cowards only grieve? or is this alfo 
the cafe with the brave ? 

Cal. With both. 

Soc. Do they, therefore, fimilarly grieve ? 

Cal. Perhaps cowards grieve more. 

Soc. But, when the enemies depart, do they rejoice more ? 

Cal. Perhaps fo. 

Soc. Do not, therefore, as you fay, the ffupid and the wife, cowards and? 
the brave, fimilarly grieve and rejoice, but cowards more than the brave ? 

Cal. I fay fo. 

Soc. But the wife and brave are good, but cowards and the ffupid, bad ? 

Cal. They are. 

Soc. The good and the bad, therefore, rejoice and grieve fimilarly ? 

Cal. I fay fo. 

Soc. Are, therefore, the good and the bad fimilarly good and bad ? or are 
the good yet more good, and the bad more bad ? 

Cal. But, by Jupiter, I do not know what you fay. 

Soc. Do you not know that you faid the good were good, through the pre¬ 
fence of things good, and the bad through the prefence of things evil? And 
that pleafures were good things, and pains bad ? 

Cal. I do know it. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, good things, viz. pleafures, prefent with thofe 
that rejoice, if they rejoice ? 


Cal. 
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Cal. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, thofe that rejoice good, in confequence of thing* 
good being prefent ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. But what ? Are not things evil, viz. pains, prefent with thofe that 
are difquieted ? 

Cal. They are prefent. 

Soc. But do you not fay that the evil are evil, through the prefence of 
things evil ? Or do you no longer fay fo ? 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. Thofe, therefore, that rejoice, are good; but thofe that are difquieted 
are evil ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And thole that are more fo, more, but thofe that are lets fo, iefs ? 
and thofe that are fimilarly fo, fimilarly ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. Do you fay, therefore, that the wife and the ftupid rejoice and grieve 
fimilarly; and that this is likewife the cafe with cowards and the brave ? 
Or that cowards rejoice and grieve more than the brave ? 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. Collect, therefore, in common with me, what will be the confe¬ 
quence of what v - have affented to. For, as it is faid, it is beautiful to 
fpeak and confide; twice, and even thrice, beautiful things. Do we fay, 
then, that he who . prudent and brave is good, or not ? 

Cal. We do. 

Soc. But that he is a bad man who is ftupid and a coward i 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And again, that he who rejoices is good ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. But that he is a bad man who is difquieted ? 

Cal. Neceflarily fo. 

Soc. Likewife, that to be difquieted, and rejoice, are fimilarly good and 
evil; but perhaps more evil than good ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. Does not, therefore, a bad man become fimilarly bad and good, with 
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the good man, or even more good ? Do not thefe things follow, and like- 
wife thofe prior things, if any one fays that the fame things are pleafant 
and good ? Are not thefe eonfequences neceflary, Callicles? 

Cal. A while Q ago, Socrates, I faid that I liftened and aflented to you, 
confidering that if any one grants you any thing, though in jeft, this you 
gladly lay hold of after the manner of lads. Jufl as if you could think that 
either I or any other perfon did not believe that fome pleafures are better, 
and others worfe. 

Soc. Hey-day, Callicles, how crafty you are! And you ufe me as if I 
were a boy ; at one time afferting that thefe things fubfift in this manner, 
and at another in a different manner; and thus deceiving me. Though, 
from the firft, I did not think that I fhould be voluntarily deceived by you, 
becaufe you are my friend. But now I am deceived. And now, as it feems, 
it is neceffary, according to the antient proverb, that I fhould make good ufe 
of the prefent opportunity, and receive what you give. But it appears that 
what you now fay is this, that with refpedt to pleafures fome are good, and 
others bad. Is it not fo ? 

Cal. Yes. 

V 

Soc. Are, therefore, the profitable good, but the noxious evil ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And are thofe profitable which accomplifh a certain good, but thofe 
evil, which effedi a certain evil ? 

Cal. I fay fo. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, fpeak of fuch things as the following; as, for 
inflance, in the body, thofe pleafures of eating and drinking which we juft 
now fpoke of; and do you think that if fome of thefe produce in the body 
health or ftrcngth, or fome other corporeal virtue, they are good, but that the 
contraries of thefe are evil J 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And in like manner, with refpedl to pains, are you of opinion that 
fome are worthy, and others bafe ? 

Cal. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, fuch pleafures and pains as are worthy, to be 
chofen and embraced ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. 
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Soc. But fiich as are bafe, not ? 

Cal. It is evident. 

Soc. For it appeared, if you remember, that all things are done by us, viz. 
by me and Polus, for the fake of things good. Does it, therefore, appear alfo 
to you, that the good is the end of all adions ? Liketvife, that all other things 
ought to be done for its fake ; but that it is not to be obtained for the fake of 
other things ? Will you then make a third with us in the fame opinion ? 

Cal. I will. 

Soc. Both other things, therefore, and fuch as are pleafant, ought to be 
done for the fake of things good, but not things good for the fake of fuch as 
are pleafant? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is every man, therefore, able to choofe fuch pleafant things as are 
good, and likewife fuch as are evil ? Or muff this be the province of a man 
endued with art ? 

Cal. Of a man endued with art. 

Soc. But let us again recall to our memory what I faid to Polus and 
Gorgias. For I faid (if you remember) that there were certain preparations, 
fomeas far as pleafure, preparing this alone, but ignorant of the better and 
the worfe; but others that knew the nature both of good and evil. I like¬ 
wife placed among the preparations refpe<fting pleafures, cooking as a fkill 
pertaining to the body, but not an art; but among the preparations refpedi- 
ing the good I placed the medicinal art. And, by Jupiter, the guardian 
of friendfhip, Callicles, do not think that you ought to jeft with me, nor 
atifwer me cafually contrary to your opinion, nor again receive my affertions 
as if I was in jeft. For you fee that our dilcourfe is about this, after what 
manner it is proper to live, than which, what can any man endued with 
the fmalleft degree of intelledt more ferioufly dilcufs ? I mean, whether we 
fhould adopt that mode of life to which you exhort me, engaging in fuch 
employments of a man, as fpeaking among the people, cultivating rhe¬ 
toric, and managing political affairs, after the manner which you adopt; 
or whether we fliould betake ourfelves to a philofophic life, and conffder 
what it is in which it differs from the former life. Perhaps, therefore, as I 
juft now faid, it is beft to make a divifion; and after we have divided, and 
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afiented to each other, to confider, if thefe two fpecieS of life have an 
exigence, in what they differ from each other, and which of them ought to 
be purfued. But perhaps you do not yet underftand what I fay. 

Cal. 1 do not. 

Soc. But I will fpeak to you ftill more clearly. Since you and I have 
agreed that there is fomething good, and likewife fomething pleafant, and 
that the pleafant is different from the good, but that in each of them there 
is a certain exercife and preparation of acquifition, one being the hunting 
after the pleafant, and the other of the good ; do you, in the firft place, 
grant-me this, or do you not grant it ? 

Cal. I do grant it. 

Soc. But come, confent with me in what I laid to thefe men, if I then 
appeared to you to fpeak the truth. But I faid that cooking did not appear 
to me to be an art, but fkill; and that medicine is an art. For I faid that 
medicine confiders the nature of that which it cures, and the caufe of the 
things which it does, and that it is able to give an account of each of thefe: 
but that cooking very inartificially proceeds to pleafure, to which all its 
attention is direded, neither confidering in any refped the nature nor the 
caufe of pleafure, but being entirely irrational, numbering nothing (as I 
may fay), depending wholly on ufe and fkill, and only preferving the memory 
of that which ufually takes place, by which alfo it may impart pleafures. 
In the firft place, therefore, confider whether thefe things appear to you to 
have been fufficiently faid, and that there are alfo certain other ftudies of 
this kind refpeding the foul, fotne of which depend on art, and beftow a 
certain attention to that which is beft in the foul; but others negled this, 
confidering, in the fame manner as cooking with refped to the body, only the 
pleafure of the foul, and in what manner it may be procured ; neither con¬ 
fidering which is the better or the worfe of pleafures, nor attending to any 
thing elfe than gratification only, whether it is better or worfe. For to me, 
Callicles, thefe things appear to take place; and I fay that a thing of this 
kind is flattery, both refpeding body and foul, and any thing elfe the plea¬ 
fure of which is feduloufly attended to by any one, without paying any 
regard to the better and the worfe. But whether do you entertain the 
fame opinion refpetting thefe tljings with us, or do you oppofe them? 
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Cal. I do not, but grant them, that your difcourfe may come to an end, 
and that I may gratify Gorgias here. 

Soc. But whether does this take place rsfpedting one foul, but not refpedt- 
ing two and many fouls ? 

Cal. It docs not. But It takes place refpe&ing both two and many fouls. 

Soc. May it not, therefore, be lawful to gratify fouls collected together, 
without paying any attention to what is heft ? 

Cal. I think fo. 

Soc. Can you,, therefore, tell me what thofe lludies are which effedt this ? 
Or rather, if you are willing, on my alking, affent to whichever appears to 
you to be one of thefe, but to that which does not do not affent. And, in 
the firfl; place, let us eonfider the piper's art. Does it not appear to you to 
be a thing of this kind, Callicles j viz. which only purfues our pleafure, 
but cares for nothing elfe ? 

Cal. It does appear to me. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, all fuch ftudies as thefe like the harper’s art in 
contefts ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. But what ? Does not the erudition of choirs, and the dithyrambic 
poefy, appear to you to be a thing of this kind ? Or do you think that 
Cinefias 1 the fon of Meles is in the fmallelt degree folicitous that he may 
fey any thing by which his hearers may become better ? Or is he not rather 
folicitous about that which may gratify the crowd of fpedtators ? 

Cal. It is evident, Socrates, that this latter is the cafe refpedfing Cinefias. 

Soc. But what with refpedt to his father Meles ? Does he appear to you 
to play on the harp, looking to that which is beft ? Or does not he alfo regard 
that which is moll: pleafant ? For in finging he pleafingly pains the fpedlators. 
But eonfider, does not the whole of the harper’s art, and dithyrambic poefy, 
appear to you to have been invented for the fake of pleafure ? 

Cal. To me it does. 

Soc. But what of the venerable and wonderful poefy of tragedy ? What 
does it llrive to accomplifh ? Do its endeavour and lludy, as appears to 
you, alone confilt in gratifying Ipeftators ? or alfo in llriving not to lay 
any thing which may be pleafing and grateful to them, but at the fame 

’ A bad dithyrambic poet, according to the Scholiail ad lianas Arifloph. 
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time bafe ; and that, if any thing happens to be unpleafant and ufeful, this it 
may fay and fing, whether it gratifies the fpeftators or not? According to 
which of thefe modes does the poefy of tragedy appear to you to confift ? 

Cal. It is evident, Socrates, that it is more impelled to pleafure, and the 
gratification of the fpedlators. 

Soc. Did we not, therefore, Calliclcs, juft now fay that a thing of this 
kind is flattery ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Come then, if any one Ihould take from all poely, melody, rhythm, 
and meafure, would any thing elfe than dilcourfes remain? 

Cal. Neceflarily nothing elfe. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, thele dilcourfes delivered to a great multitude 
of people ? 

Cal. I fay fo. 

Soc. Poefy, therefore, is a certain popular fpeech. Or do not poets 
appear to you to employ rhetoric in the theatres ? 

Cal. To me they do. 

Soc. Now, therefore, we have found a certain rhetoric among a people 
confifting of boys, and at the fame time women and men, flaves and the 
free-born ; and which we do not altogether approve. For we faid that it 
was adulation. 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Be it fo. But what lhall we fay that rhetoric is, which fubfifts 
among the Athenian people, and the people confifting of free-born men in 
other cities ? Do the rhetoricians appear to you always to fpeak with a view 
to that which is beft, directing their attention to this, that the citizens through 
their difcourfes may become the beft of men ? Or are they alfo impelled to 
the gratification of the citizens ? and, negledling public for the fake of private 
advantage, do they converfe with the people as with boys, alone endeavour¬ 
ing to gratify them, without being in the leaft concerned whether through 
this they become better or worfe ? 

Cal. This which you alk is not a fimple thing. For feme rhetoricians 
are felicitous in what they fay for the good of the citizens: but others are 
fluch as you reprelent them. 

Soc. It is fufficient. For, if this alfo is twofold, one part of it will be 
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adulation, and bafe harangue; but the other, which caufes the fouls of the 
citizens to become mod excellent, will be beautiful; and will always flrive 
to fpeak foch things as are be ft, whether they are more pleafant or more 
unpleafant to the hearers. But you never have feen this kind of rhetoric. 
Or, if you can fay that fome one of the rhetoricians is a chara&er of this 
kind, why have you not informed me who he is ? 

Cal. But, by Jupiter, I cannot inftance to you any rhetorician of the 
prefent day. 

Soc. But what ? Can you inftance any one of the antient rhetoricians, 
who was the means of rendering the Athenians better, after he began to 
harangue them, when previous to this they had been worfe ? For I do not 
know who fuch a one is. 

Cal. But what ? Have you not heard that Themiftocles was a good 
man, and likewile Cimon and Miltiades, and Pericles here, who died lately, 
and whofe harangues you alfo have heard ? 

Soc. Yes; if that virtue, Callicles, which you before {poke of is true, viz. 
for a man to replenifh both his own defires and thofe of others. But if this 
is not the cafe, but, as we were afterwards compelled to confefs, thofe defires 
are to be embraced, the replenifoing of which renders a man better, but not 
thofe which render him worfe, and if there is a certain art of this, as we alfo 
acknowledged, can you fay that any one of thefe was a man of this kind ? 

Cal. I have not any thing to fay. 

Soc. But if you feek in a becoming manner you will find. Let us how¬ 
ever, fedately confidering, fee if any one of thefe was a character of this kind. 
Is it not true that a good man, who fays what he lays with a view to the beft, 
does not fpeak calually, but looking to fomething ? in the fame manuer as 
all other artifts, each of whom regards his own work, and does not rafhly 
choofe what he introduces to his work, but fo that the fubjedl of his opera¬ 
tion may have a certain form—as, for inftance, if you are willing to look 
to painters, architefls, fhipwrights, and all other artificers, and to confider 
how, whichever of them you pleafe, places whatever he places in a certain 
order, and compels one thing to be adapted to and harmonize with another, 
until the whole tiling is conftituted with regularity and ornament. And 
indeed, both other artificers, and thofe which I juft now mentioned, w ho 
are employed about the body, viz. the mailers of gymnaftic, and phyficians, 
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adorn in a certain refpeft, and orderly difpofe the body. Do we grant that 
this is the cate, or not ? 

Cal. It is the cafe 

Soc. A houfe therefore, when it acquires order and ornament, will be • 
good houfe, but a bad one, when it is without order ?■ 

Cal. I fay fo. 

Soc. A'nd will not this in like manner be the cafe with a (hip-? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. And may we not aflert the lame things alfo refpe£ting our bodies ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But what with refpedt to the feul ? Will it be in a good condition, 
when it acquires diforder, or when it acquires a certain order and ornament ? 

Cal. It is necefiary, from what has been laid, to grant that the latter mull 
he the cafe 

Soc. What then, in the body, is the name of that which fubfifts from 
order and ornament ? Perhaps you will lay it is health and llrength. 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. But what again is the name of that which fubfifts in the foul from' 
order and ornament? Endeavour to find and mention it, in the fame maimer 
as the former name. 

Cal. But why do not you fay what it is, Socrates ? 

Soc. If you had rather, I will. But, if I (peak well, do you alfent to me ; 
if not, confute, and do not indulge me. To me then it appears that the 
name belonging to the orderly dilpofition of the body is the healthful, from, 
which health and every other virtue of the body are produced in the body. 
Is it fo, or not ? 

Cal. It is. 

Soc. But the name belonging to the orderly difpolition and ornament of 
the foul is the legitimate and law ; whence alio fouls become legitimate and 
adorned with modeft manners : but thcle are jullice and temperance. Do 
you alfent, or not ? 

Cal. Be it fo. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, that good rhetorician who is endued with art, 
looking to thefe things, introduce all his orations and actions to fouls ? and, 
if lie Ihould bellow a gift, bellow it, and, if he Ihould take any thing awav, 
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tfefe it; always directing bis attention to this, that ju'ftice may be produced 
in the fouls of his fellow-citizens, and that they may be liberated from in- 
juftice: like wife that temperance maybe produced in them, and that they 
may be liberated from intemperance: and, in fh'ort, that every virtue may 
be planted in them, but vice expelled ? Do you grant this, or not ? 

Cal. I do grant it. 

Soc. For where is the utility, Callicles, in giving a body difeafed, and in 
a miferable condition, abundance of the moft agreeable food or drink, or any 
thing elfe, which will not be more profitable to it than the contrary, but 
even lefs, according to a juft mode of reafoning ? Is this the cafe ? 

Cal. Be it fo. 

Soc. For I think it is not advantageous for a man to live with a mife¬ 
rable body ; for thus it would be neceflary to live miferably. Or would it 
not ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. Do not, therefore, phyficians for the moft part permit a man in 
health to fatisfy his defires, (as, for inftance, when hungry to eat as much as 
he pleafes, or when thirfty to drink,) but never permit, as I may fay, a 
difeafed man to be fatiated with things which he defires ? Do you alfo grant 
this ? 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. But is not the fame mode, O moft excellent man, to be adopted re- 
fpefting the foul; viz. that as long as it is depraved, in confequence of being 
ftupid, intemperate, unjuft and unholy, it ought to be reftrained from defiles, 
and not permitted to do any thing elfe than what will render it better ? Do 
you fay fo, or not ? 

Cal. I fay fo. 

Soc. For fuch a mode of conduct will indeed be better for the foul. 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, to reftrain any one from what he defires to punifh 
him ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. To be pnnifhed, therefore, is better for the foul than intemperance, 
contrary to what you juft now thought. 

Cat,. 1 do not know what you fay, Socrates; butalk fomething elfe. 
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Soc. This man will not fuffer himfelf to be be benefited by fuffering this 
of which we are fpeaking, viz. punifhment. 

Cal. 1 am not at all concerned about any thing which you fay; and I 
have anfwered you thefe things for the fake of Gorgias. 

Soc. Be it fo. But what then fhall we do? Shall we difTolve the con¬ 
ference in the mid ft? 

Cal. You know beft. 

Soc. But they fay it is not lawful to leave even fables in the midft, but 
that a head fhould be placed on them, that they may not wander without a 
head. 

Cal. How importunate you are, Socrates! But, if you will be perfuaded 
by me, you will bid farewell to this difcourfe, or carry it on with fome other 
perfon. 

Soc. What other, then, is willing ? for we muft not leave the difcourfe 
unfinifhed. 

Cal. Cannot you yourfelf fmifh the difcourfe, by either fpeaking to your- 
fdf, or anfwering yourfelf? 

Soc. In order, I fuppofe, that the faying of Epicharmus may be verified, 
viz. 1 being one am fufficient to accomplifh what was before faid by two. 
And It appears moft neceffary that it fhould be fo. But, if we do this, I think 
it will be proper that all of us ftiould in a friendly manner ftrive to underftand 
what is true, and what falfe, relpedting the fubjefls of our difcourfe. For it 
will be a common good to all for this to become manifeft. I will, therefore, 
run over the affair in the manner in which it appears to me to take place. But, 
if I fhall feem to any of you ne t to grant myfelf things which truly are, it 
w ill be proper that you fhould apprehend and confute me. For I do not fay 
what I do fay as one endued with knowledge, but I inveftigate in common 
with you. So that, if he who contends with me appears to fay any thing to 
the purpofe, I will be the firft to concede to him. But I fay thefe things on 
condition that you think it fit the difcourfe fhould be completed : but if you 
do not zflent to this, let us bid farewell to it, and depart. 

Gorc. But it does not appear to me, Socrates, proper to depart yet, but 
that vou fhould purfue the difcourfe. It likewile feems to me that this is the 
opinion of the reft of the company. For I alfo am willing to hear you dif- 
cufling what remains. 
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Soc. But indeed, Gorgias, I fhould willingly have difcourfed ftill longer 
with Callicles here, till I had recompenfed him with the oration of Amphion, 
inftead of that of Zethus. But as you are not willing, Callicles, to finifh the 
difcuffion in conjunction with me, at lead: attend to me, and expofe me if I 
fhall appear to you to affert any thing in an unbecoming manner. And if 
you confute me, I fhall not be indignant with you, as you are with me, but 
you will be confidered by me as my greateft benefa&or. 

Cal. Speak then yourfelf, good man, and finifh the difcourfe. . 

Soc. Hear me then repeating the dilcourfe from the beginning. Are 
the pleafant and the good the fame ?—They are not the fame, as I and Calli¬ 
cles have mutually agreed.—But whether is the pleafant to be done for the 
fake of the good, or the good for the fake of the plealant ?—-The pleafant for 
the fake of the good.— But is the pleafant that, with which when prefent we 
are delighted ; and the good that, through which when prefent we are good? 
—Entirely fo.—But we are good, both ourfelves, and all other things that 
are good, when a certain virtue is prefent.—To me this appears to be ne¬ 
ceffary, Callicles.—But, indeed, the virtue of each thing, of an inftrument, 
and of the body, and again of the foul, and every animal, does not fortui- 
toufly become thus beautiful, but from order, reCtitude, and art, which are 
attributed to each of them.—Are thefe things, therefore, fo ? For I fay they 
are.—The virtue of every thing, therefore, is dilpol'ed and adorned by order. 
—So, indeed, I fay.—Hence, in each thing, a certain order becoming inhe¬ 
rent, which is domeflic to each, renders each thing good.—It appears fo to 
me.—The foul, therefore, which has a certain order of its own, is better than 
the foul which is without order.—It is neceffary.—But the foul which has 
order is orderly.—For how is it poffible it fhould not?—But an orderly foul 
is temperate.—This is very neceffary.—A temperate foul, therefore, is good. 
I, indeed, am not able to fay any thing befides thefe things, O friend Calli¬ 
cles. But do you, if you have any thing elte, teach me. 

Cal. Proceed, good man. 

Soc, 1 fay, then, if a temperate foul is good, the foul which is affeCted in 
a manner contrary to that of the temperate is vicious. But fucb a foul will be 
deflitute of intellect, and intemperate.—Entirely fo.—And, indeed, a tempe¬ 
rate man afts in a proper manner, both towards Gods and men. For he would 
not be temperate if he aCtedin an improper manner.— It is neceffary that thefe 
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things fhould be fo.—And befides this, by a filing in a -proper manner towards 
men lie will afil juftly, and by a proper condufit towards the Gods he will 
a (SI pioufl'.'. But it is neceffarv that he fhould be juft and holy, who afils in 
a juft and holy manner.—It muft be fo.—It is likewife neceffary that fuch a 
one ftiould be brave. For it is not the province of a temperate man either to 
purfue or avoid things which ought neither to be purfued nor avoided : but 
it is proper that be fhould both avoid and purfue things and men, pleafures 
and pains, and bravely endure when it is requifite. So that there is an abun¬ 
dant neceflity, Calliclcs, that the temperate man, being juft, brave, and pious, 
as we have deferibed him, fhould be a perfefilly good man : likewife, that a 
good man fhould do in a becoming and beautiful manner whatever he docs; 
and that he who afils well fhould be blelfed and happy. And laftly, it is ne¬ 
ceffary that the unworthy man, and who afils ill, fhould be miferable. But fuel) 
a man will be one who is direfilly contrary to the temperate man, viz. he will 
be the intemperate charafiter which you praifed. I, therefore, lay down 
thefe things, and affert that they are true. But if they are true, temperance 
muft be purfued and cultivated, as it appears, by him who wifhes to be 
happy, and he muft fly from intemperance with the utmoft celerity. He muft 
likewife endeavour to live in fuch a manner as not to require any degree of 
punifhment: but if he does require it, or any other of his family,—or if this 
is the cafe with a private perfon, or a city,—-juflice muft be adminiftcred, and 
punifhment infli&ed, if fuch wifh to be happy. This appears to me to be 
the mark with our eye direfited to which it is proper to live: and all con¬ 
cerns, both private and public, fhould tend to this, viz. if any one wifhes to 
be happy, to afit in fuch a manner that juftice and temperance may be ever 
prefent with him ; not fuffering his defires to be unreftrained, and endea¬ 
vouring to fill them ; which is an infinite evil, and caufes a man to live the 
life of a robber. For a character of this kind can neither be dear to any 
other man, nor to Divinity. For it is impoflible there can be any commu¬ 
nion between them: but where there is no communion there can be no 
friendfhip. The wife too, Callicles, fay that communion, friendfhip, deco¬ 
rum, temperance, and juftice, connefiledly comprehend heaven and earth, 
Gods and men. And on this account, my friend, they call this univerfe kofmos , 
or order , and not akofmia, or diforder, and akolajta, or intemperance. How¬ 
ever, you appear to me not to attend to thefe things, and this though you 
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are wife. But you are ignorant that geometric equality is able to accomplifh 
great things, both among Gods and men. On the contrary, you think that 
every one fhould ftrive to poflefs more than others: for you neglect geo¬ 
metry.—Be it fo, then.—However, this our difcourfe muft either be confuted, 
viz. it muft be fhown that thofe who are happy are not happy from the pof- 
feffion of juftice and temperance, and that thofe who are miferable are not 
miferable from the poffeflion of vice; or, if our difcourfe is true, we muff 
confider what confequences refult from it. Indeed, Callicles, all thofe for¬ 
mer things are the confequences concerning which you atked me if I was 
fpeaking in earneft. For I faid that a man fhould accufe himfelf, his fon, 
and his friend, if he afted in any refpe£t unjuftly, and that rhetoric was to be 
ufed for this purpofe. Hence, thofe things which you thought Polus granted 
through fhame are true, viz. that by how much it is more bafe to do an in¬ 
jury than to be injured, by fo much is it the worfe; and that he who would 
be rightly (killed in rhetoric ought to be juft, and endued with a fcientific 
knowledge of things juft ; which, again, Polus faid that Gorgias acknowledged 
through fhame. 

This then being the cafe, let us confider what are the things for which you 
reprove me, and whether they are well faid, or not. You afifert, then, that 
I can neither affift myfelf, nor any of my friends or domeftics,^nor fave 
myfelf from the greateft dangers : but that I am obnoxious to the arbitrary 
will of any one, like men of infamous charatlers (though this is nothing 
more than the juvenile ardour of your difcourfe), fo as either to be (truck in 
the face, or deprived of my property, or expelled from the city, or, which 
is the extremity of injuftice; to be (lain. And to be thus circumftanced, ac¬ 
cording to your do&rine, is the mod fhacneful of all things. But, according 
to my doffline-, (which has indeed been often mentioned, yet nothing hinders 
but that it may again be repeated,) I do not fay, Callicles, that to be ftruck 
m the face unjuftly is a mod fhameful thing; nor yet for my body, or my 
purfe, to be cut; but that to ftrike and cut unjuftly me and mine, is a thing 
more fhameful and bafe. And that to defraud, enflave, break open the 
houfe, and, in fhort, to injure in any refped me and mine, is to him who 
does the injury more bafe and fhameful than to me who am injured. Thefe 
things, which appeared to us to fubfift in this manner in the former part of cur 
5 difcourfe, 
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difcourfe, are contained and bound in adamantine reafons, though it is fome- 
what ruftic to make fuch an affertion. However, unlefs you can diffolvc 
thefe reafons, or fome one more robuft than yourfelf, it is impoflible that he 
who fpeaks otherwife than I now fpeak can fpeak in a becoming manner. 
For I always affert the fame thing, viz. that I know not how thefe things 
fubfift: and that no one of thofe whom I have ever met with, as at prefent, 
if unable to fay otherwife, would be ridiculous. 1 therefore again deter¬ 
mine that thefe things thus fubfift. But, if this is the cafe, and injuftice is 
the greateft of evils to him that a£ts unjuftly ; and it is ftill a greater evil, if 
poffible, though this is the greateft, for him who a£ls unjuftly not to be pu- 
nifhed ; what afiiftance will that be, which, when a man is unable to afford 
himfelf, he is in reality ridiculous ? Will it not be that which averts from 
us the greateft detriment ? But there is an abundant neceflity that this 
Ihould be the moft fhameful afiiftance, viz. for a man to be incapable of 
afltfting either himfelf, or his friends and domeftics; that the next to this 
Ihould be that which pertains to the fecond evil; and the third, that which 
pertains to the third evil; and thus in fucceffion, according to the magnitude 
of each evil. Thus alfo does the beauty of being able to give afiiftance, and 
the deformity of not being able, fubfift. Does the thing take place in this 
manner, or otherwife, Callicles ? 

Cal. No otherwife. 

Soc. Since, therefore, thefe things are two, to do an injury, and to be in¬ 
jured, we fay that to do an injury is a greater, but to be injured, a lefs evil. 
By what means, then, may a man fo aflift himfelf as to poffefs both thefe ad¬ 
vantages—I mean, that which arifes from not doing an injury, and that 
which is the confequence of not being injured ? Is it by power, or will ? But 
I fay thus: Will a man, if he is unwilling to be injured, not be injured ? 
Or, if he has procured the power of not being injured, will he not be injured? 

Cal. It is evident that he will not, if he has procured the power. 

Soc. But what with relpedl to adling unjuftly ? Whether, if any one is 
unwilling to do an injury, is this fufficient (for in this cafe he will not com¬ 
mit an injury), or is it requifite that for this purpofe he Ihould procure a cer¬ 
tain power and art, as one who will do an injury, unlefs he has learned and 
cultivated thefe ? Why do you not anfwer me this queftion, Callicles: whe¬ 
ther 
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ther I and Polus appear to you to be rightly compelled to acknowledge this, 
or not? fmce we confefs that no one is willing to att unju/tly, but that 
thole who injure others do it unwillingly. 

Cal. Let it be fo, Socrates, that your difcourfe may be brought to a con¬ 
dition. 

Soc. For this purpofe, therefore, a certain power and art, as it appears, 
are to be procured, in order that we may not ad unjuftly. 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. What then is the art which will enable a man not to be injured in 
any refped, or at leaf! in the fmalleft degree ? Confider, if it appears to you 
in the fame manner as to me. For to me it appears thus : that he ought 
either to govern in a city, or obtain the tyranny, or be the affociate of the 
moft powerful perfon in a polity. 

Cal. Do you fee, Socrates, how ready 1 am to praife you, if you fay any 
thing beautifully ? This you appear to me to have faid in a manner entirely 
beautiful. 

Soc. Confider alfo, whether I appear to you to fpeak well in what follows: 
Thofe feem to me to be friends in the higheft degree, concerning whom an- 
tient and wife men fay, “ fimilar to fimilar.” Does it not alfo appear fo to 
you ? 

Cal. To me it does. 

Soc. Does it not therefore follow, that when a tyrant who is ruftic and 
unlearned governs, if there is any one in the city much better than him, the 
tyrant will fear fuch a one, and will never be able to be cordially his friend ? 

Cal. It does follow. 

Soc. Nor yet, if any one in the city fhould be much worfe than the tyrant, 
would he be able to be his friend. For the tyrant would defpife him, nor 
ever pay attention to him as a friend. 

Cal. This alfo is true. 

Soc. It remains, therefore, that he alone would be a friend to fuch a one 
deferving to be mentioned, who, in confequence of being endued with fimilar 
manners, would praife and blame him, be willing to be governed, and to be 
fubjeft to him that governs. Such a one in this city will be able to accom- 
plifli great things, and no one will injure him with impunity. Is it not fo ? 

Cal. Yes. 
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Soc. If, therefore, any young man in this city fhould thus think with 
himfelf, “ After what manner may I be able toaccomplifh great things, and 
be injured by no one r” this, as it appears, muft be the way, viz. he muft im¬ 
mediately frbm his youth be accuftomed to rejoice and be afflifted with the 
fame things as his mafter, and render himfelf in the higheft degree fimilar to 
him. Is it not fo ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. Will it not therefore follow, that fuch a man will not be injured, 
and, as you fay, that he will be able to accomplifh great things in a city ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will he not, therefore, be able to refrain from affing unjuftly ? Or 
will this be far from being the cafe, if, when the governor is unjuft, he is 
fimilar to him, and is able to accomplifh great things with him ? But I think 
that the very contrary will take place, and that fuch a one will render him¬ 
felf able to afl unjuftly in the higheft degree, without being punifhed for his 
linjuft conduft. Will he not ? 

Cal. It appears lb. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, the greateft evil be prefent with him, in confe- 
quence of being corrupted and depraved in his foul, through the imitation 
and power of his mafter ? 

Cal. I do not know whither you are always turning the difcourfe, So¬ 
crates, upwards and downwards. Or do you not know, that he who is imi¬ 
tated can, if he pleafes, flay and take away the pofleffions of him who is 
not imitated ? 

Soc. I know it, good Callicles, unlefs I am deaf; for, a little before, I 
often heard this from you and Polus, and nearly, indeed, from all in the city. 
But do you alfo hear me: for he may indeed flay whom he pleafes ; but, 
bein'* a depraved character, he may flay one who is worthy and good. 

Cal. And is not this a circumftance grievous to be borne ? 

Soc. Not to a man endued with intelleft, as the difcourfe evinces. Or 
do you think that a man fhould endeavour to live to a moll extended period, 
and fhould apply himfelf to thofe arts which always preferve us from dangers— 
in the fame manner as that rhetoric which preferves in courts of juftice, and 
which you exhorted me to cultivate ? 

Cal. I do indeed, by Jupiter, and I rightly advifed you. 

7 Soc. 
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Soc. But what, O bed; of men, does the fcicnce of fwimming alfo appear 
to you to be a venerable thing? 

Cal. By Jupiter, it does not. 

Soc. And, indeed, this alfo faves men from death, when they fall into 
fuch a danger as requires the aid of this fcience. But if this fcience appears 
to vou to be a fmall thing, I will mention to you a greater than this, viz. that 
of piloting a (hip, which not only laves lives, but alfo bodies and poffeffions, 
from extreme danger, in the fame manner as rhetoric. And this, indeed, 
is moderate and modeft, and is not haughty with a grandeur of ornament, 
as if it accomplilbed fomething tranfcendent. But (luce it accomplices the 
fame things as the judicial art, if it faves any from /Egina hither, it demands, 
1 think, two oboli; but if from Egypt, or Pontus, if it demands a great fum, 
on account of the great benefit it has conferred, through laving thofe I juft 
now mentioned, viz. ourfelves and children, our riches and wives, and con- 
duffing them to the port, this fum is ufually two drachms. And the mau 
who poffeffes this art, and accomplilhes thefe things, going out of the Ihip, 
walks near the fea and the lhip, in a moderate garb. For he knows, I think, 
how to reafon with himfelf, that it is uncertain whom he may aflift of thofe 
that fail with him, not fuffering them to be merged in the fea, and whom he 
may injure, as knowing that neither the bodies nor fouls of thofe who depart 
from his (hip are in any refpefl better than they were when they entered into 
it. He will, therefore, reafon with himfelf, that the cafe is not as if fome 
one who is affliffed in his body with great and incurable difeafes ftiould 
happen not to be fuffocated, becaufe this man is indeed miferable for having 
efcaped death, and has not derived any advantage from him ; but that if any 
one labours under many and incurable difeafes in that which is more ho¬ 
nourable than body, viz. in his foul, fuch a one ought to live ; and that he 
will benefit him, whether he faves him from the fea, or from a court of 
juftice, or from any thing elfe. But he knows that it is not better for a de¬ 
praved man to live; becaufe he muft necefl'arily live badly. On this account, 
it is not ufual for a pilot to be arrogant, though he faves us ; nor yet, O won¬ 
derful man, for an artificer of machines, who is fometimes able to fave a 
multitude in no refpefl inferior to that which is faved by the general of an 
army, or a pilot, or any other perfon. For fometimes he faves whole cities. 
Does it appear to you that he is to be compared with a lawyer r Though, if ha 
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fhould wifh to fpeak, Callicles, fach things as you are accuftomed to fpeak, 
extolling his own art, he would overwhelm you with words, afferting and 
calling on you to confider that you ought to be the artificers of machines, as 
if other things were of no confequence. For he would have enough to fay. 
But you neverthelefs would defpife him and his art, and would call him by 
way of reproach a maker of machines. Nor would you be willing to give 
your daughter to his fon in marriage, nor his daughter to your fon. Though, 
if you confider what the particulars are from which you praife your own 
profeffion, with what juftice can you defpife the artificer of machines, and 
the reft whom 1 have juft now mentioned ? I know you will fay that your 
profeffion is better, and confifts of better things. But if that which is better 
is not what l fay it is, but this very thing is virtue, i. e. for a man to fave 
himfelf and his poffeffions, whatever kind of man he may happen to be, then 
your reprehenfion of the artificer of machines, of the phyfician, and of other 
arts, which are inftituted for the fake of prefervation, is ridiculous. 

But, O bleffed man, fee whether or not the generous and the good are 
not fomething elfe than to fave and be faved. For perhaps to live for a 
period of time however extended, is not to be wiffied, nor too much fought 
after, by him who is truly a man ; but leaving thefe things to the care of Divi¬ 
nity, and believing in prophetic women, that no one can avoid fate, he will 
afterwards confider by what means he may pafs the remainder of his life in the 
mod excellent manner. But will this be effedfed by rendering himfelf fimilar 
to the polity in which be dwells ? If this then were the cafe, it is neceffary 
that you ffiould become moft fimilar to the Athenian people, if you wi(h 
to be dear to them, and to be able to accomplilh great things in the city. 
But confider whether this is advantageous to you and me; and whether we 
fhould not, O divine man, be expofed to the fame misfortune which they 
fay happened to the Theflalian 1 women in drawing down the moon. But, 
indeed, our choice of this power in the city fhould be with the moft friendly. 
|f however you think that any man whatever is able to deliver a certain 

* According to Suidas (in Proverbio im acwru rnv xaQ cXxcii) the Theffalian women whc 

drew down the moon are faid to have been deprived of their eyes and feet. And hence, fay* 
he, the proverb is applied to thofe who draw down evils on themfelves. It is neceffary to obfervt 
that witches formerly were able to caufe the appearance of drawing down the moon to take 
place. See my Notes on Faufanias, vol. iii. p. 324. 
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art of this kind, which will caufe you to poflfefs mighty power in this city, 
even when you are diffimilar to the polity, and whether this power is for the 
better, or the worfe,—in this cafe you appear to me, Callicles, not toconfider 
the affair in a proper light. For it is not requifite that you Ihould be a 
mimic, but that you Ihould be naturally fimilar to them, if you t^efign to 
effeift a genuine friendfhip with the Athenian people, and, by Jupiter, befidea 
this with Demus the fon of Pyrilampes. Whoever, therefore, fhall render 
you mold fimilar to thefe will alfo render you, fince you defire to be {killed 
in civil affairs, both a politician and a rhetorician. For every one is delighted 
with orations adapted to his own manners, but is indignant with fuch as are 
foreign from them ; unlefs you, O beloved head, fay otherwife. Can we 
fay any thing againft thefe things, Callicles? 

Cal. I do not know how it is, but you appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak 
well. But yet that which happens to many happens alfo to me: for I am 
not entirely perfuaded by you. 

Soc. For the love of Demus, Callicles, which is refident in, your foul, 
oppofes me: but if we Ihould often and in a better manner confider thefe 
things, you would perhaps be perfuaded. Remember, therefore, that we 
faid there were two preparations, which in every thing were fubfervient to 
the cultivation both of body and foul: one affociating with thefe with a 
■view to pleafure; but the other with a view to that which is beft, not 
by gratifying, but oppofing. Are not thefe the things which we then 
defined ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, the one of thefe which looks to pleafure ignoble, 
and nothing elfe than adulation ? 

Cal. Let it be lb, if you pleafe. 

Soc. But the other endeavours that this which we cultivate may be the 
beft polfible, whether it is body or foul. 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, are we after this manner to take upon ourfelves 
the care of a city and its citizens, I mean when the citizens are rendered 
the beft poftible ? For without this, as we have found in what has been 
previoufly faid, it is of no ufe to beftow any other benefit; viz. unlefs the 
diauoetic part of thofe who are to receive either abundance of riches, or 
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dominion over certain perfons, or any other power, is beautiful and good. 
Shall we lay this down, as being the cafe ? 

Cal. Entirely fo, if it is more agreeable to you. 

Soc. If, therefore, Callicles, when publicly tranfafling political affairs, we 
Ihould publicly exhort each other to the art of building either walls, or 
docks, or temples, or, in (bort, buildings of the larged kind, whether would 
it be necelfary that we fhould confider and examine ourielves, in the firft 
place, if we knew or were ignorant of the art of building, and by whom we 
were inftrudfed in it ? Would this be requifite, or not? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. In the fecond place, therefore, this ought to be confidered, whether 
we have ever built any private edifice, either for any one of our friends, or 
for 'ourielves ; and whether this edifice is beautiful or deformed. And if on 
confidering we find that our matters were good and iJluftrious, and that we 
have built, in conjunction with our mafters, many beautiful edifices, and many 
without their affiftance, after we left our mafters,—if we find this to be the cafe, 
ought we not, if endued with intelleft, to betake ourfelves to public works ? 
But if we can neither evince that we had a matter, and have either raifed no 
buildings, or many of no worth, would it not in this cafe be ftupid in us to 
attempt public works, and to exhort each other to fuch an undertaking ? 
Shall we fay that thefe things are rightly aliened, or not? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And is not this the cafe with all other things ? And if we fhould 
engage publicly in medical affairs, exhorting each other as if we were fkil- 
ful phylicians, ought not you and I to confider as follows: By the Gods, 
how is Socrates afFefled in his body with refpedt to health ? Or is there any 
other perfon, whether a {lave or free-born, who by the help of Socrates is 
liberated from difeafe ? And indeed I think 1 may confider other things of 
this kind refpefling you. And if we do not find any one, ftranger or 
citizen, man or woman, whofe body has been benefited by our affiftance, 
will it not, by Jupiter, Callicles, be truly ridiculous, that we fhould pro¬ 
ceed to that degree of folly as to attempt, according to the proverb', to 

' This proverb, according to Zenobius, is applied to thofe who pafs over the firft difciplines, 
and immediately apply themfclves to the greater. Juft as if forne one learning the potter's art 
fhould attempt to make a tub before he had learned bow to make tables, or any other fmall 
utenfil. 
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•leach a potter in making a tub, before we have tranfadled many things 
privately, as they might happen to occur, and have happily accomplifhed 
many things, and been fufficiently exercil'ed in the medical art, and ftiould 
endeavfcur to exhort others like ourfelves to exercife medicine publicly ? 
Does it not appear to you that a conduit of this kind would be ftupid ? 

Cal. It does. 

Soc. But now, O belt of men, fmee you have juft begun to tranfacl public 
-affairs, and you exhort me to the fame, reproaching me at the fame time 
that I do not engage in them, ought we not mutually to confider as follows : 
What citizen has Callicles made a better man ? Is there any one who, 
being before depraved, unjuft, intemperate, and unwife, has through Calli¬ 
cles become a worthy and good man, whether he is a ftranger or a citizen, 
a Have or free-born ? Tell me, Callicles, if any one fliould a(k you thefe 
things, wljat would you fay ? Whom would you affert to be a better man 
from affociating with you ? Are you averle to anfwer, if there is as yet any 
private work of this kind accomplilhed by you, before you engage in public 
affairs ? 

Cai. You are contentious, Socrates. 

Soc. But I do not afk through a love of contention, but in confequence 
of really wilhing to know, after what manner you think government ought 
to be conduced by us. Or would you, when applying yourfelf to public 
affairs, attend to any thing elfe than that we citizens may be rendered the 
beft of men ? Or have we not often acknowledged that this ought to be 
done by a politician ? Have we, or not, acknowledged this ? Anfwer. We 
have acknowledged it. I will anfwer for you. If, therefore, a good man 
ought to procure this for his city, now having recolledted, inform me refpedf- 
ing thofe men whom you a little before mentioned, if they any longer 
appear to you to have been good citizens,—I mean Pericles and Cirnon, 
Miltiades and Themiftocles. 

Cal. To me they do. 

Soc. If, therefore, they were good men, did not each of them render 
their fellow-citizens better inftead of worfe ? Did they render them fo, or 
not ? 

Cal. They did. 

Soc. 
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Soc, When Pericles, therefore, began to fpeak to the people, were they 
not worle than when he addrefled them for the laft time ? 

Cal. Perhaps fo. 

Soc. It is not proper to fay * perhaps’, O beft of men ; but this muft 
be a ncceffary confequence from what has been granted, if he was a good 
citizen. 

Cal. But what then ? 

Soc. Nothing. But befides this inform me, whether the Athenians are 
faid to have become better men through Pericles, or on the contrary were 
corrupted by him. For I hear that Pericles rendered the Athenians indo¬ 
lent, timid, loquacious, and avaricious, having firft of all rendered them 
mercenary. 

Cal. You hear thefe things, Socrates, from thole whofe ears are broken. 

Soc. However, I no longer hear thefe things; but both you and I clearly 
know that Pericles at firft was much celebrated, and was not condemned by 
the Athenians by any ignominious fentence, at the very time when they 
were worfe ; but when he had made them worthy and good, then towards 
the clofe of his life they fraudulently condemned him, and were on the point 
of putting him to death as if he had been an unworthy man. 

Cal. What then ? Was Pericles on this account a bad man ? 

Soc. Indeed, a perfon of this kind who has the care of alfes, horfes, and 
oxen, appears to be a bad chara&er, if, receiving thefe animals neither kick¬ 
ing backwards, nor pulhing with their horns, nor biting, he caufes them to 
do all thefe things through ferocity of difpofition. Or does not every curator 
of an animal appear to you to be a bad man, who, having received it of a 
•milder nature, renders it more favage than when he received it ? Does he 
appear to you to be fo, or not ? 

Cal. Entirely fo, that I may gratify you. 

Soc. Gratify me alfo in this, by anfwering whether man is an animal, or 

not. 

Cal. Undoubtedly he is. 

Soc. Did not Pericles, therefore, take care of men ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. What then ? Is it not requifite, as we juft now acknowledged, that 
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they fhould become through him more juft, inftead of more unjuft, if he, 
being a good politician, took care of them ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, the juft mild, as Homer 1 fays? But what do 
you fay ? Is it not fo ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. But, indeed, he rendered them more favage than when he received 
them : and this againft himfelf; which was far from being his intention. 

Cal. Are you willing I fhould aflent to you ? 

Soc. If I appear to you to fpeak the truth. 

Cal. Be it fo, then. 

Soc. If, therefore, he rendered them more favage, muft he not alfo have 
rendered them more unjuft, and worfe charaders ? 

Cal. Be it fo. 

Soc. From this rcafoning, therefore, it follows, that Pericles was not a 
good politician. 

Cal. You, indeed, fay not. 

Soc. And, by Jupiter, you fay fo too, from what you have acknow¬ 
ledged. But, again, tell me refpeding Cimon. Did not thofe who were 
the objeds of his care punifh him by an oftracifm, and fo as that for ten 
years they might not hear his voice ? And they aded in a timilar manner 
towards Themiftocles, and, befides this, punifhed him with exile. But they 
decreed that Miltiades, who fought at the battle of Marathon, fhould be 
hurled into the Barathrum ; and unlefs the Prytanis had defended him, he 
would have fallen into it. Though thefe, if they had been good men, as 
as you fay they were, would never have fuffered thefe things. Indeed, it 
can never happen that good charioteers fhould at firft not be thrown from 
their cars; but, when they have difeiplined their horfes, and have themfelves 
become better charioteers, that they fhould then be thrown from them. This 
is never the cafe, either in driving a chariot, or in any other employment. 
Or does it appear to you that it is ? 

Cal. It does not. 

Soc. Our former affertions, therefore, as it appears, are true, viz. that we 
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do not know any good politician in this city : but you acknowledge that you 
know of none at prefent, but that formerly there were fome ; and the names 
of thefe you have mentioned : but thefe have appeared to be equal to the 
politicians of the prefent day. So that, if they were rhetoricians, they did not 
ufe rhetoric truly (for otherwife they would not have fallen into difgrace), 
nor yet did they employ adulation. 

Cal. But indeed, Socrates, it is far from being the cafe, that any one of 
the prefent day will ever accomplifh fuch undertakings as were accomphlhed 
by any one of thofe I mentioned. 

Soc. Neither, O divine man, do I blame thefe men, fo far as they were 
fervants of the city ; but they appear to me to have been more (kilful mi- 
nifters than thofe of the prefent day, and more adapted to procure for the 
city fuch things as it defired. But in perluading, and at the fame time com¬ 
pelling, the citizens to reprefs their defires, and not indulge them, by means 
of which they would become better men, in this thofe former politicians in 
no refpedl differed from fuch as exift at prefent; for this, indeed, is alone the 
work of a good citizen. But, with refpedl to procuring Chips, walls, and docks, 
and many other things of this kind, I alfo agree with you, that thofe were 
more Ikilful than thefe. I, therefore, and you, a6t ridiculoufly in this depu¬ 
tation. For duiing the whole time of our converfation we have not ceafed 
to revolve about the fame thing, and to be mutually ignorant of what we 
laid. I think, therefore, that you have often acknowledged and known, that 
there is this twofold employment, both refpefling the body and foul: and 
that the one is miniftrant, by which we are enabled, if hungry, to procure 
food for our bodies, and, if thirfly, drink ; if. cold, garments, coverlids, (hoes, 
and other things which the body requires. And 1 will defignedly fpeak to 
you through the fame images, that you may more eafily underftand. If any 
one then fupplies thefe things, being either a victualler, or a merchant, or 
an artificer of lome one of them, viz. a baker, or a cook, a weaver, fiioe- 
maker, or tanner, it is by no means wonderful that, being a perfon of this 
kind, he fhould appear, both to himfelf and others, to be a curator of the 
body ; I mean, to all thofe who are ignorant that, befides all thefe, there is a 
certain gymtiaftic and medicinal art, to which the care of the body in reality 
pertains ; to which it belongs to rule over all thefe arts, and to ufe their re- 
fpeCtiv e works ; in confequence of knowing what is good and bad in folid or 
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liquid aliment, with refpeft to the virtue of the body, while all the other 
arts are ignorant of this. On this account, it is neceffary that thefe arts 
ftiould be ftrvile, miniftrant, and illiberal, refpedting the concerns of the 
body; but that gymnaftic and medicine Ihould be juftly the miftreffes of 
tbefe. That the very fame things, likewife, take place in the foul, you ap¬ 
peared at the fame time to grant me, as if knowing what I faid ; but a little 
after you aflerted that there had been worthy and good citizens in this city. 
And when I alked you who they were, you appeared to me to exhibit juft 
fuch men, with refpect to political concerns, as if, in confequence of my afk- 
ing about gymnaftic affairs, who have been, or are at prefent, good curators 
of bodies, you ftiould ferioufly anfwer me, that Thearion the baker, and 
Mithaecus, who wrote on the Sicilian art of cooking, and Sarambus the vic¬ 
tualler, were wonderful curators of bodies; the firft of whom made admi¬ 
rable bread ; the fecond procured admirable food ; and the third admirable 
wine. Perhaps, therefore! you will be indignant if I Ihould fay to you, 
O man, you underftand nothing refpecling gymnaftic. You have told me 
of men who are the minifters and purveyors of defires, but you do not un¬ 
derftand any thing beautiful and good concerning them; who, if it fhould 
fo happen, while they fill the bodies of men, and render them grofs, and are 
praifed by them for fo doing, at the fame time deftroy their antient flefh. 
Thefe, therefore, through their unfkilfulnefs, do not accufe men given to 
feafting, as the caufes of the difeafes with which they are infefted, and of the 
lot's of their antient flefh, but thole who happen to be then prefent, and 
give them fome advice. But, after a long time, when repletion introduces 
difeafe, in confequence of having taken place without the healthful, then 
they accufe and blame thefe advifers, and would injure them if they were 
able; but praife thofe minifters of their defires, and the caufes of their ma¬ 
ladies. And now you, O Callicles, a<ft in a manner moil fimilar to this; for 
you praife thofe who delight fuch-like men with feafting, and who fatiate 
them with the objects of their defire, and fay that they make the city great; 
but who do not perceive that the city is lwoln, and inwardly in a bad con¬ 
dition, through thofe antient men. For, without temperance andjuftice, 
they have filled the city with ports and docks, with walls and tributes, and 
fuch-like trifles. When, therefore, this acceffion of imbecility arrived, 
they accufed the advifers that were then prefent, but praifed Themiftocles, 
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Cimon, and Pericles, who were the caufes of the maladies: but you perhaps, 
unlefs you are careful, they will apprehend, together with my affbeiate A! i- 
biadcs, fince they have deftroyed thole antient particulars, befides thole 
which they have acquired ; though you are not the caules, but perhaps the 
con-caufes, of the evils. Indeed, I perceive that a very ftupid affair takes 
place at prefent, and I hear that it has taken place with refpeft to antient 
men. For 1 fee that when a city condu&s itfelf towards any political cha¬ 
racter, as one that aCts unjuftly, fuch a one is indignant, and complains as 
fuffering grievouflv, though he has conferred many benefits on the city. 
Are, therefore, fuch unjuftly deftroyed by the city, according to their affer- 
tion ? But, indeed, their affertion is entirely falfe. For he who prefides over 
a city can never be unjuftly cut off by the city over which he prefides. For 
thofe who profefs themfelves to be politicians, appear to be the fame with 
thofe that call themfelves fophifts. For the fopbifts, though wife in other 
things, adi abfurdly in this refpeCt. Proclaiming themfelves to be teachers 
of virtue, they often accufe their difciples of aCling unjuftly towards them, 
by defrauding them of their wages, and other teftimonies of gratitude for the 
benefits they receive from them. But what can be more irrational than fuch 
an accufation ? —I mean, that men who have become good and juft, being 
freed from in juft ice by their preceptor, and having obtained juftice, fhould 
yet a£t unjuftly from that very thing which they have not ? Does not this, 
my friend, appear to you to be abfurd ? You compel me in reality, Cailicles, 
to make a public harangue, becaufe you are unwilling to anfwer me. 

Cal. But cannot you fpeak unlefs fome one anfwers you ? 

Soc. I feem, indeed, as if 1 could. For now I extend my difeourfes, fince 
You are not willing to anfwer me. But, O good man, tell me, by Jupiter, 
the guardian of friendfhip, does it not appear to you irrational, that he who 
fays he can make another perfon a good man, fhould blame this man, that, 
having become good through his inftru£tions, and being fo now, he is, not- 
withftanding, an unworthy character ? 

Cal. To me it appears fo. 

Soc. Do you not, therefore, hear thofe who profefs to inftrud men in 
virtue fpeaking in this manner ? 

Cal. 1 do. But w'hy do you fpeak about men of no worth ? 

Soc. But what W'ill you lay refpe&ing thofe men, who, while they aflert 
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that they prefule over the city, and are careful that it may be the beft: poffible, 
again accule it, when it fo happens, as the word of cities ? Do you think 
that thefe differ in any refpedt from thofe ? O bleffcd man ! a fophift and a 
rhetorician are the fame, or they are fomething near and funilar, as I and 
Polus have faid. But you, through ignorance, think that rhetoric is fome¬ 
thing all-beautiful, and defpile the fophiftic art. In reality, however, the fo- 
pbiftic art is as much more beautiful than rhetoric, as the legiflative than the 
judicial profeffion, and gymnaftic than medicine. But I think public fpeakers 
and fophifls alone ought not to complain that the thing which they teach is 
evil to themfelves; or, if they do, that they muft accufe themfelves at the 
fame time of not having in any refpefi benefited thofe whom they profefs to 
have benefited. Is it not fo.? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And, indeed, it will be proper :o impart benefit to thefe alone, if 
they afferted what is true. For, if for - one fbould receive any other benefit, 
as, for infiance, the power of running fwiftly, through the inftrudtions of a 
rnafter of gymnaftic, perhaps he would be averfe to recompenfe him, if the 
mafter of gymnaftic benefited him without having made an agreement that 
he fhould be paid for his trouble as loon as he had enabled him to run 
fwiftly. For men, I think, do not adl unjuftly through flownefs, but through 
injuftice. Or do they not ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. If, therefore, any one fhould take away this,—I mean injuftice,— 
would it not follow, that there would be no occafion to fear left he fhould 
fuffer injuftice ; but that to him alone it would be fafe to impart this benefit, 
if any one is in reality able to form good men ? Is it not fo r 

Cal. I fay fo. 

Soc. Hence, as it appears, there is nothing bafe in taking money for sav¬ 
ing advice about other things, as, for inftance, refpedling building, or other arts. 

Cal. So it appears. 

Soc. But, with refpecft to this adtion,— 1 mean, how any one may be ren¬ 
dered the beft of men, and may govern his own family, or the city, in the 
raoft excellent manner,—it is reckoned bafe to withhold advice, uulefs money 
is given to the advifer. Is it not fo ? 
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'Cal. Yes. 

Soc. For it is evident that the reafon is this: that, of all benefits, this 
alone renders him who is benefited defirous of making a recompenfe. So 
that it appears to be a beautiful fign, if he who imparts the benefit is in his 
turn benefited ; but by no means if he is not. Arc thefe things fo, or not? 

Cal. They are. 

Soc. Define, therefore, to which mode of healing the maladies of a city 
you exhort me : whether to that of contending with the Athenians, that they 
may become the beft of men, as if I were a phyfician ; or to that by which 
1 may minifter to their wants, in order to obtain their favour. Tell me the 
truth, Callicles. For it is but juft, that, as you began to fpeak to me freely, 
you fhould continue to impart your conceptions. And now fpeak well and 
generoufly. 

Cal. I lay, therefore', that I exhort you to aft as miniftrant to the city. 

Soc. You exhort me, therefore, moft generous man, to employ flattery. 

Cal. Unlefs you had rather be the prey of the Myfians; which will be the 
cafe, if you do not aft in this manner. 

Soc. Do not fay, what you often have faid, that any one who is willing 
might flay me, left I again fhould fay, that an unworthy would flay a good 
man ; nor yet that he might take away whatever I poflefled, left I alfo fhould 
again fay, that after he has taken away my poiTefiions he would not derive 
any advantage from them ; but that, as he has unjuftly deprived me of them, 
he will alfo, having received them, ufe them unjuftly ; and if unjuftly, bafely; 
and if hafely, wickedly. 

Cal. You appear to me, Socrates, to believe that you fhail never fufFer 
any of thefe things, as being one who lives at a diflance, and that you fhail 
never be brought before a court of juftice by a man, perhaps, entirely de¬ 
praved and vile. 

Soc. I am therefore, O Callicles, in reality ftupid, unlefs I think that any 
one in this city may fufFer whatever may happen to take place. But this I 
well know, that if 1 was brought before a court of juftice, and I fhould be 
in danger refpefting any one of thefe particulars which you mention, he who 
brings me thither will be a depraved man. For no worthy man will bring 
one who is innocent before a court of juftice. Nor would it be any thing 

wonderful, 
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wonderful, if in this cafe I (hould be condemned to death. Are you willing 
I Ihould tell you why 1 (hould expert thefe things ? 

Cal. By all means. 

Soc. I think that I, in conjunction with a few Athenians, (that I may not 
fay alone,) apply myfelf to the true political art, and alone of thofe of the 
prefent day perform things political. As, therefore, the difcourfes which I 
make are not compofed for the fake of popular favour, but with- a view to 
that which is beft, and not to that which is mod: pleafant,—and as I am not 
willing to do thofe elegant things which you now advil'e me to do,—I (hould 
not have any thing to (ay in a court of juftice. But the fame difcourfe occurs 
to me which I addreffed to Polus. For I (hould be judged in the fame man¬ 
ner as a phyfician would be judged among boys, when accufed by a cook. 
For confider what would be the apology of fuch a man, when apprehended 
by thefe, if any one (hould accufe hirn, as follows: O boys, this man 
fabricates for you many evils, and corrupts both you and the youngefl: of 
you. For, by cutting, burning, emaciating, and almoft fuffocating you, he 
makes you defperate; and likewil'e by giving you the mod bitter potions, 
and compelling you to be hungry and thirfty; not delighting you, as I do, 
with many pleafant and all-various dainties. What do you think the phy¬ 
fician would have to fay in fuch a bad fituation ? If he fpoke the truth, would 
he not fay, I have done all thefe things, boys, for the fake of health ? But, 
upon this, in what manner do you think thefe judges would exclaim l Would, 
they not loudly exclaim ? 

Cal. Perhaps it maybe proper to think fo. 

Soc. Do you not think, therefore, that he would be perfectly at a lots 
what to fay ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And I alfo know that I Ihould be affeCted in the very (ame manner, 
on coming into a court of juftice. For I (hould not be able to mention. 
any pleafures which I had imparted to them, and which they confider as be¬ 
nefits and advantages. But I neither emulate thofe that impart them, nor 
thofe to whom they are imparted. And if any one (hould fay that I corrupt 
young men, by caufing them to doubt, or accufe elderly men, by employing 
bitter difcourfes, either privately or publicly, I Ihould not be able to fay that 

which 
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which is the truth, that I affert and do all thefe things juftly; and that it is 
your province, O judges, to aft in this manner, and to do nothing elfe. So 
that, perhaps, 1 fhould hi fier whatever might happen to be the confequence. 

Cal. Does therefore, Socrates, that man appear to you to be in a good 
condition in a city who i9 thus circumfianCed, and is unable to help him- 
felf ? 

Soc. He does, if he is in that Condition, Callicles, which you have often 
allowed, viz. if he can aflift himfelf, and has not either faid ordone any thing 
unjufily refpefting men or Gods. For it has often been acknowledged by Us, 
that this is the beft aid which any one can impart to himfelf. If, therefore, 
any one can prove that I am incapable of affording this afliftance either to 
myfelf or another, I fhall be afhamed, whether I am convifted of this impo- 
tency before many, or a few, or alone, by mvfelf alone. And if I fhould he 
punifhed with death on account of this impotency, I fhould be indignant. 
But if I fhould die through the want of adulatory rhetoric, I Well know that 
you would behold me bearing death eafily. For no one fears to die, who 
is not entirely irrational and effeminate : but he fears to aft unjufily ; fmee, 
for the foul to come to Hades full of unjuft aftions, is the extremity of all 
evils. But, if you pleafe, I wifh to (how you by a certain narration that this 
is the cafe. 

Cal. Since you have finifhed the other things which remained to be com* 
pleted, finifh this alfo. 

Soc. Hear then, as they fay, a very beautiful narration ; which you in* 
deed will, I think, confider as a fable ; but I confider it as a relation of fafts. 
For the particulars of the entiling narration are true. As Homer fays, then, 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, divided 1 the government among themfelves, 

after 

I The ineffable principle of things did not produce fenfiblcs by his own immediate energy : for 
there would have been a privation of order, if we had been direfily produced by the firft caufe. 
And, in the progreflion of things, the fimilar is always unfolded into fubfiftcnce prior to the difii- 
milar. By how much greater, therefore, one canfe is than another, by fo much does one effect 
furpafs another. Hence, he who poflctles fcience in a higher degree produces more illufirious 
difeiples. It is neceffary, therefore, that other powers greater than we are fhould be produced by 
the firft caufe, and thus that we afterwards fhould be generated from thefe: for we are the dregs 
of the univerfe. Thefe mighty powers, from*their furpafling fimilitude to the firft God, were 
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after they had received it from their father. This law *, therefore, refpedting 
men fubfifted under Saturn, and always was, and now is, eftablifhed among the 

Gods, 

very properly called by the antients Gods; and were con fide red by them as perpetually fubfifiing in 
the mofi admirable and profound union with each other, and the firft caufe; yet, fo as amidft 
this union to preferve their own eflence diflin£t from that of their ineffable caufe. 

But thefe mighty powers are called by the poets a golden chain , on account of their connexion 
with each other, and incorruptible nature. One of thefe powers you may call intelleQual\ a fecond, 
vivific ; a third, Paotiian, and fo on; which the antients defiring to fignify to us by names, 
have fymbolicaliy denominated. Hence (fays Olympiodorus, in MS. Comment, in Gorgiam) 
we ought not to be difturbed on hearing fuch names as a Saturnian power, the power of Jupiter, 
and fuch-like, but explore the things to which they allude. Thus, for inftance, by a Saturnian 
power rooted in the firft caufe, underfiand a pure intellect: for Kpovof, or Saturn, is xopos voi/f, i. e. 
6 xa 6 ctpo<;, or, a pure intellefl. Hence, thofe that are pure, and virgins, are called xopat. On this 
account, too, poets * fay that Saturn devoured his children, and afterwards again fent them into 
the light, becaufe intellect is converted to itfelf, feeks itfelf, and is ilfelf fought: but he again re¬ 
funds them, becaufe intelle< 9 : not only feeks and procreates, but produces into light and profits. 
On this account, too, he is called ayxuXoptnTis, or inflefled couvfel , becaufe an inflected figure 
verges to itfelf. Again, as there is nothing difordered and novel in intellect, they reprefent Sa¬ 
turn as an old man, and as flow in his motion : and hence it is that aftrologers fay, that fuch as 
have Saturn well fituated in their nativity are prudent, and endued with intclle&. 

Further ftill : the antient theologifls called life by the name of Jupiter, to whom they gave a 
twofold appellation, & a and fnva, fignifying by thefe names that he gives life th ro ugh him fe If. Thcv 
alfo aflert that the fun is drawn by four horfes, and that he is perpetually young, fignifving bv 
this his power, which is motive of the whole of nature fubjedl to his dominion, his fourfold con- 
verfions, and the vigour of his energies. But they fay that the moon is drawn by two bulls: by 
two , on account of her increafe and diminution; but by bulls , becaufe, as thefe til! the ground, 
fo the moon governs all thofe parts which furround the earth. 

Plato fays, therefore, that Jupiter and Neptune diflributed the government from Saturn; and 
fince Plato does not fafhion a political but a philofophical fable, he does not fay, like the poets, 
that they received the kingdom of Saturn by violence, but that they divided it. What then are we 
to underfiand by receiving law from Saturn? \Ve reply that law is the diftribution of intellect; 
and wc have before obferved that Saturn fignifics intellect. Hence law is thence derived. 

Again, mundane natures, fays Olympiodorus, are triple; for fome are celeftial, others ter- 

rcfirial, 

1 Neither was nor will be can be aflerted of a divine nature: for was is part, and no longer 
is, and will be is imperfect, and is not yet. But nothing of this kind can be conceived of Divi¬ 
nity. As, therefore* Plato introduces this as a fable, on this account he ul'es the term was ; but 
fince the fable is not poetic, but philofophic, he alfo introduces the word always . 

* This is aflerted ly Heliod in his Theogony. 
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Gods, viz. that the man who has patted through life in a juft and holy 
manner, when he dies, departing to the iflands of the bletted, fhall dwell in 

all 

reftrial, and others between thefe, viz. the fiery, aerial, aquatic. And of thcfe, Jupiter poffeffefl 
the celeftial, Pluto the terreftrial, and Neptune thofe between. Again, through thefe things the 
powers prefiding over thefe natures are fignified. For Jupiter on this account has a fceptre, as 
fignifying the judicial} but Neptune a trident, as prefiding over the triple nature in the middle; 
and Pluto a helmet, on account of the obfcure. For, as a helmet conceals the head, fo this 
power (i. e. Pluto) belongs to things unapparent. Nor mud it be thought that philofophers wor- 
fhip ftones and images as things divine: but fince, living according to fenfe, we are not able to 
arrive at an incorporeal and immaterial power, images are deviled for the purpofe of recalling to 
the memory divine natures ; that, feeing and reverencing thefe, we may form a conception of in¬ 
corporeal powers. This, therefore, is alfo fait! by the poets, that Jupitc.r mingling with Themis 
begot three daughters. Equity, Juftice, and Peace. Equity, therefore, reigns in the inerratic 
fphere : for there the fame motion fubfift$ perpetually, and after the fame manner, and nothing 
is there diftributed. But Juftice rules in the planetary fpheres : for here there is a reparation * of 
the ftars; and where there is feparation, there juftice is needfary, that an harmonious diftribu- 
tion may be made according to defert. And Peace reigns over terreftrial natures, becaufe con¬ 
tention is among thefe; and where there is contention, there peace is needfary. But there is a 
contention here of the hot and the cold, the moift and the dry. Hence they fay that Ulyffes 
wandered on the fea by the will of Neptune. For they fignify by this, that the Odyflean life was 
neither terreftrial, nor yet celeftial, but between thefe. Since, therefore, Neptune is the lord of 
the middle natures, on this account they fay that Ulyfles wandered through the will of Neptune, 
becaufe he had the allotment of Neptune. Thus alfo they fpeak of the fons of Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, regarding the allotments of each. For we fay that he who has a divine and celeftial 
polity is the fon of Jupiter; that he who has a terreftrial polity is the fon of Pluto; and that he is 
the fon of Neptune whofe polity or allotment is between thefe. Again, Vulcan is a certain power 
prefiding over bodies; and hence he fays of himfelf in Homer: 

All clay I fell. 

I^caufe his attention to bodies is perpetual. On this account, alfo, he operates with bellowses 
'{*v <pvaa 15 sfyatfTai) viz. in natures (avrt rou £v t aig <pv<nui). For this power leads forth nature to 
the care of bodies. Since, therefore, Plato makes mention here of the iflands of the blefled, of 
punifhmcnt, and a prifon, let us unfold what each of them is. Geographers then fay that the 
iflands of the blefled are about the ocean, and that fouls depart thither that have lived well. This, 
however, is abfurd, for fouls thus would live a ftormy life. What then fhall we fay ? The folu- 
tion is this: Philofophers aflimilate the life of men to the fea, becaufe it is turbulent, prolific, 
bitter, and laborious. But it is necefiary to know that iflands are raifed above the fea, being more 

* Viz. the planets are diftributed into different fpheres, and arc not all of them contained in one fphere, 
like the fixed ftars. 
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all felicity, removed from evil; but that he who has lived unjuftly and im- 
pioufly fliall go to the prifon of puuirtiment and juftice, which they call 
Tartarus. But the judges of thefe, during the reign of Saturn, and even 
recently, Jupiter pofleffing the government, were living judges of the living, 
judging on that very day on which any one happened to die. In confequence 
of this they judged badly. On this account, therefore, Pluto, and thofe 
to whom the care of the iflands of the bleffed was committed, went to Ju¬ 
piter, and informed him that men came to them who were unworthy, 
whether they were accufers or the accufed. But Jupiter faid, I will pre¬ 
vent this in future. For now judgments are badly exercifed ; becaufe thofe 
that are judged are judged clothed ; for they are judged while living. Many, 
therefore, fays he, whole fouls are depraved are inverted with beautiful 
bodies, are noble by birth, and rich ; and when judgment of their conduct 
takes place, many witnefles appear in their behalf, teftifying that they have 
lived juftly. Hence the judges are aftonifhed at thefe things, and are at the 
fame time themfelves clothed, while judging, as prior to their foul being 
concealed they have a veil before their eyes and ears, and the whole of their 
body ‘. All thefe things, indeed, are placed before them, as well their own 

veftments 

elevated. Hence, they call that polity which tranfeends the prefent life and generation, the 
iflands of the blcfled ; and 1 thefe are the fame with the Elyfian fields. On this account, alfo, Her¬ 
cules accompliflied his laft labour in the Hefperian regions, fignifying by this, that, having van- 
quiflied a dark and terreftrial life, he afterwards lived in day, that is, in truth and light. 

Philofophers, then, are of opinion that the earth is cavernous, like a pumice ftone, and that 
it is perforated as far as to its ultimate centre. They likewife think that about the centre there 
are different places, and certain fiery, cold, and Charonian powers, as the exhalations of the 
earth evince. The laft place, then fore, is called Tartarus. Hence it is neceflary to know that 
fouls that have lived vicioufly remain in this place for a certain time, and are puniflied in their 
pneumatic vehicle: for thofe that have finned through the fweetnefs of pleafurc can only be pu¬ 
rified by the bitternefs of pain. 

Again, fouls that arc hurled into Tartarus are no longer moved: for it is the centre of the 
earth, and there is not any place beneath it. For, if they were moved, they would again begin 
to afeend; fince all beyond the centre is upwards. Hence, the prifon is there of daemons and 
terreftrial prefiding powers : for by Cerberus, and things of this kind, they lignify demoniacal 
powers. 

1 Such, fays Olympiodorus, is the fable, which, agreeably to the nature of a fable, does not 
preferve together things which always fubfift together, but divides them into prior and pofterior. 
It alfo firft Ipeaks of the more impel led!:, and afterwards of the perfect: for it is neceflary to ad- 
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veftments as the veftments of thofe that are judged. In the firft place, there¬ 
fore, fays he, they muff be deprived of the power of forefeeing death : for now 
they do forefee it. Hence, Prometheus 1 muft be ordered to make this 

faculty 

vance from the imperfect to the perfect. When the fable, therefore, fays that the judges were 
living judges of the living, judging on that very day in which any one happened to die, and that 
in confequence of this they judged badly; this fignifies that we judge badly, but divine judges 
well. For they know who ought to be fent to Tartarus, and who to the iflands of the blefled. 
The fable, therefore, looking to our judgment, and beginning from the imperfed, fays that for¬ 
merly they judged badly; but, proceeding to the perfect, it fays that now they judge juftly. Ju¬ 
piter does not efl*& this from himfelf, but at the requeft of Pluto, becaufe fubordiuate convert 
themfelves to fuperior natures. 

Again, let us (how what is meant by the judges being formerly in bodies, but now naked. 
Here, therefore, again the fable divides, and calls us from the more impcrfe& to the perfect. It 
is neceflary to know, therefore, that our k life is obfeurely fignified by this, both in the prefent 
ftate of exiftence, and hereafter. For, in this life, both we and thofe that we judge are in bo¬ 
dies ; and hence deception takes place. In confequence of this, from judging pafftvely, we do not 
fend to Tartarus a depraved chara&er, as one who is miferable, but, on the contrary, to the iflands 
of the blefled. But, in another life, both the judges and thofe that are judged are naked. 

1 Prometheus, fays Olympiodorus, is the infpe&iveguardian of the defeentof rational fouls: for 
to exert a providential energy is the employment of the rational foul, and, prior to any thing elfe, 
to know itfelf. Irrational natures, indeed, perceive through percuflion, and prior to impulflon 
know nothing; but the rational nature is able, prior to information from another, to know what 
is ufeful. Hence, Epimetbeus is the infpe£tive guardian of the irrational foul, becaufe it knows 
through percuflion, and not prior to it. Prometheus, therefore, is that power which prefides 
over the defeent of rational fouls. But fire fignifies the rational foul itfelf; becaufe, as fire tends 
upwards, fo the rational foul purfues things on high. But you will fay. Why is this fire faid to 
have been ftolen ? Becaufe that which is flolcn is transferred from its proper place to one that is 
foreign. Since, therefore, the rational foul is fent from its proper place of abode on high, to 
earth, as to a foreign region, on this account the fire is faid to be ftolen. But why was it con¬ 
cealed in a reed ? Becaufe a reed is cavernous (rupiy and therefore fignifies the flowing body 
(re psurrov out**), in which the foul is carried. But why was the fire flolen, contrary to the will 
of Jupiter ? Again, the fable fpeaks as a fable : for both Prometheus and Jupiter are willing that 
the foul flhouid abide on high; but as it is reqtiifite that (he fliould defeend, the fable fabricates 
particulars accommodated to the perfons. And it reprefents, indeed, the fuperior characier, which 
is Jupiter, as unwilling; for he wiflies the foul always to abide on high : but the inferior cha- 
ra£ter, Prometheus, obliges her to defeend. Jupiter, therefore, ordered Pandora to be made. 
And what elfe is this than the irrationalfoul *, which is of a feminine chara&eriftic ? For, as it was 

* The reader mull remember, that the true man, or the rational foul, confifis of inhl'rft, the cTwnuit c 
power, and opinion-, but the fummit of the irrational life is iht pljutafy, under which defire, like a many¬ 
headed favage beaft, and anger, like a raging lion, fubfift. 
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faculty in them ceafe: and afterwards they muft be judged diverted of all 
thefe things; for it is requifite that they rtiould be judged when dead. It 
is likewife requifite that the judge rtiould be naked and dead, fpeculating 
the foul itfelf, with the foul itfelf, every one dying fuddenly, dertitute of all 
his kindred, and leaving all that ornament on the earth, that the judgment 
may be juft. I therefore having known thefe things before you, have made 
my fons judges ; two indeed from Afia ’, Minos and Rhadamanthus ; and one 
from Europe, ^Eacus. Thefe then, after their death, fliall judge in the 
meadow, in the highway, where two roads extend, the one to the iflands of 
the blelfed, and the other to Tartarus. And Rhadamanthus ftiall judge 
thofe from Afia, but /Eacus thofe from Europe. But I will confer this 
additional dignity upon Minos, that he (hall decide whatever may be infcru- 
table to the other judges, that the judgement refpedling the path of men may 
be moft juft. 

Thefe are the things, O Callicles, which l have heard, and believe to be 
true : and from this narration I infer that a thing of the following kind 
muft take place. Death, as it appears to me, is nothing elfe than the diffo- 
lution of two things, viz. of the foul and body from each other. But when 

nceeffary that the foul fhould defeend to thefe lower regions, but, being incorporeal and divine, 
it was impoflible for her to be conjoined with body without a medium, hence (he becomes 
united with it through the irrational foul. But this irrational foul was called Pandora, becaufe 
each of the Gods bellowed on it fome particular gift. And this fignifies that the illuminations 
which terreftrial natures receive take place through the celeftial bodies*. 

1 Afia is eaftern, hut Europe has a more wefttrn fituation. But eaftern parts are analogous to 
celeftial natures, through light; hut Europe through its curvature to terreftrial natures. Through 
thefe two, therefore, viz. Afia and Europe, a celeftial and terreftrial polity are fignified. There 
is alfo a middle polity, which Plato fignifies through the do&rine of the extremes. For, havino- 
fpoken of a celeftial and terreftrial polity, he alfo manifefts that which has a middle fubfiftence; 
juft as above, having fpoken of thofe that are fent to the iflands of the blefied, and thofe that are 
hurled into Tartarus, he likewife manifefts fouls which are characterized by a middle life. 

In the next place, in order to know what is meant by the meadow, and the roads in which they 
judge, it is neceflary to obferve that the antients call generation moift, on account of its flowing 
nature, and becaufe the mortal life flourifhes here. The place of judgment, therefore, is faid to 
he in jether, after the places under the moon, and this is called a meadow through its moifture 
and variety. 

* For the irrational foul is an immaterial lody, or, in other words, vitalized extenfion, fuch as the mathe¬ 
matical bodies which we frame in the phantafy; and the celeftial bodies are of this kind. 
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they are mutually feparated, each of them poffefles its own habit, not much 
lefs than when the man was living; the body confpicuoufly retaining its 
own nature, attire, and paffions. So that, for inftance, if the body of any¬ 
one while living was large by nature, or aliment, or from both, the body 
of fuch a one when dead will alfo be large; and if corpulent, it will be 
corpulent when dead ; and fo with refpedt to other things. And if any 
one while living was ftudious to obtain long hair, the hair alfo of the dead 
body of fuch a one will be long. Again, if any one while living had been 
whipped, and retained as veftiges of the blows in his body fears from 
fcourges, or other wounds, his dead body alfo is feen to preferve the fame 
marks. And if the limbs of any one were broken or diftorted while he 
lived, thefe alfo will be confpicuous when he is dead. And, in fliort, what¬ 
ever was the condition of the body of any one while living, fuch will be its 
condition entirely, or for the moll part, for a certain time, when dead. The' 
fame thing alfo, Callicles, appears to me to take place refpedfing the foul; 
viz. that all things are confpicuous in the foul, after it is diverted of body, 
•s well whatever it portefles from nature', as thofe paffions which the man 
acquired in his foul, from his various purfuits. When, therefore, they 
come to the judge', thofe from Afia to Rhadamanthus, Rhadamanthus 
flopping them contemplates the foul of each, not knowing to whom it 
belongs ; but often feizing the foul of the great king, or of any other king 

1 We mud not think from this, fays Olympiodorus, that vice is natural to the foul. For, 
fince the foul is incorporeal and immortal, if it naturally pofTeffed vice, vice alfo would be immor¬ 
tal ; which is abfurd. By the term from nature , therefore, Plato means the foul living in con¬ 
junction with things bafe; fo that vice is as it were coeflentialized with it, the foul becoming 
fubfervient to the temperaments of the body. The foul, therefore, fuffers puniflinient for this, 
becaufe, being in fliort felf-motive, and connected with anger and defire, and certain corporeal 
temperaments, flic does not harmonize thefe, and lead them to a better condition, by her felf- 
motive power. For, as a phyfician very properly fcourges him who has an ophthalmy, not 
becaufe he labours under this difeafe, but becaufe he has touched and agitated his eyes, and has 
not preferved the form enjoined by the phyfician j in like manner the demiurgus puniflies fouls, 
as not fubduing by their felf-motive power the paffions which were imparted to them for their 
good : for it is neeeflary that they fliould be vanquifiled, and employed to a good and not to a 
bad purpofe. 

: Plato here prefents us with a fable, but lie does not fuller it to be poetical, but likewife adds 
denionftrations: for this is the peculiarity of philofophical fables. See the general Introduction 
to this work. 
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or potentate, he beholds nothing found in fuch a foul, but fees that it has 
been vehemently whipped, and that it is full of fears, through the perjuries 
and injuftice impreffed in it by its feveral actions; that all things in it are 
diftorted 1 through falfehood and arrogance, and that nothing is right, in 
confequence of its having been educated without truth. He likewife fees 
that fuch a foul through power, luxury, and intemperate cpndudl, is full of 
inelegance and bafenefs. On feeing however a foul in this condition, he 
direftly 1 fends it into cuftody with di'grace; whither when arrived, it will 

fuffer 


1 For when the foul is defiled and wounded by the paflions nothing in it is Jlraight. 

a Again, Olympiodorus obferves as follows: It is neceflary to know that fouls which have 
moderately finned, are puniflied but for a (hort time, and afterwards being purified afeend. But 
when I fay they afeend, I do not mean locally, but vitally : for Plotinus fays that the foul is 
elevated, not with feet, but by life. But fouls that have committed the greateft crimes are 
dtreSlly fent to Tartarus ; Plato ufing the word ev0v?, direQly , in (lead of fiuiftly ; a right line being 
the fliorteft of lines which have the fame extremities. It is here however worth while to doubt 
why Plato fays they are always judged, and are never purified. What then, is there never any 
collation of their punifhment f If however the foul is always puniflied, and never enjoys good, 
flie is always in vice. But punifhment regards Come good. It is not proper, therefore, that the 
foul fliould always continue in a date contrary to nature, but that fhe fhould proceed to a condi¬ 
tion according to nature. If, therefore, punifhment does not in any refpeft benefit us, nor bring 
us to a better condition, it is infli&ed in vain. Neither God, however, nor nature does any thing 
in vain. 

What then are we to underftand by the ever? We reply as follows: There are feven fpheres, 
that of the moon, that of the fun, and thofe of the other planets ; but the inerratic is the eighth 
fpherc. The lunar fphere, therefore, makes a complete revolution more fwiftly: for it is accom- 
plifhed in thirty days. That of the f«n is more How: for it is accomplifhed in a year. That of 
Jupiter is Hill (lower: for it is effected in twelve years. And much more that of Saturn; for it is 
completed in thirty years. The fiars, therefore, are not conjoined with each other in their 
revolutions, except rarely. Thus, for inftanec, the fphere of Saturn and the fphere of Jupiter are 
conjoined with each other in their revolutions, in fixty years. For, if the fphere of Jupiter comes 
from the fame to the fame in twelve years, but that of Saturn in thirty years, it is evident that when 
Jupiter has made five, Saturn will have made two revolutions: for twice thirty is fixty, and fo like¬ 
wife is twelve times five; fo that their revolutions will be conjoined in fixty years. Souls, therefore, 
arc puniflied for fuch like periods. But the fever, planetary fpheres conjoin their revolutions with 
the inerratic fphere, through many myriads of years j and this is the period which Plato calls rou 
an xpovovy/or ever. Souls, therefore, that have been patricides or matricides, and univerfally fouls 
of this defeription, arc puniflied for ever, i. c. during this period. Should however fome one fay. 
If a foul that has been guilty of parricide fliould die to-day, and fixty months, or years, or days 
after, a conjunction of the revolutions of the feven planets with the inerratic fphere fliould take 

place. 
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For a man who has great power of afting unjuftly, to pafs through life juftly # 
Yet there are a few men of this kind ; for they have exiffed both here and 
elfewhere, and I think there will be hereafter worthy anil eood men, who 
will be endued with the virtue of adminiftering juftly things committed to 
their (ruff. A character of this kind, and of great celebrity among the other 
Greeks, was Ariftides the fon of Lyfimachus. But the greater part, O mod 
excellent man, of potentates are bad men. As 1 faid, therefore, after Rhada- 
manth'js has taken any foul into his cuftody, he does not know any thing 
elfe refpefting it, neither who it is, nor from whom it originated. But he 
only knows that it is a depraved foul; and feeing this, he fends it to Tartarus ; 
lignifving at the lame time whether it appears to be curable or incurable. But 
the foul arriving thither fuffers the punilhments due to its ofFences. Some¬ 
times, too, Rhadamanthus beholding the foul of one who has puffed through 
life with truth, whether it is the foul of a private man, or of any other—but 
I fay, Callicles, efpecially of a philofopher, who has tranfadled his own 
affairs, and has not been engaged in a multiplicity of concerns in life—when 
this is the cafe, Rhadamanthus is filled with admiration, and difmiffcs the foul 
to the iflands of the bleffed. The fame thhigs alfo are done by yEacus. And 
each of them judges, holding a rod 1 * in his hand. But Minos, who is the 
infpedor, is the onl\ one that fits having a golden* feeptre, as the Ulylfes 
of Homer 3 fays he law him : 

A golden feeptre in his hand he holds. 

And laws promulgates to the dead. 

I therefore, Callicles, am perfuaded by thefe narrations, and confider how 
I may appear before my judge, with my foul in the molt healthy condition. 
Wherefore, bidding farewell to the honours of the multitude, and looking 
to truth, I will endeavour to live in reality in the bell manner I am able, 
and when 1 die to die fo. I likewife call upon all other men, and you alfo I 
exhort to this life, and this conteff, inftead of that which you have adopted, 

1 By the roil, fays Olympiodorus, the (Iraiglit, ami the equality of juftice, are fignilied. 

3 Again, fays Olympiodorus, the J'ceplre (ignifies equality, but gulden the immaterial. For 
gold alone docs not rult, to which all other material natures are fubjeft. 

3 Odylf. xi. ver. 755. 


and 
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and which I fay is to be preferred to all the contefls here. And I upbraid you 
becaufe you will not be able to affift yourfelf, when that judicial procels 
(hall take place of which I have juft been fpeaking. But when you Ihull 
come before that judge who is the fou of ./Egina, and he laying hold of fhall 
examine you, you will there yawn, and be leized with a giddinefs, no lets 
than I am here. Some one too, perhaps, will ftrike you ignominioufly on 
the face, and treat you in a manner perfectly difgraceful. Thefe things, 
however, perhaps appear to you to be nothing more than the tales of an old 
woman, and you accordingly defpife them. Nor would it be at all won¬ 
derful that thefe things (hould indeed be defpifed by us, if by inveftigatiou 
<we could find any thing better and more true. But now y ou three, who are 
the wjfeft of all the Greeks exifting at prefent, viz. you, Polus, and Gorgias, 
fee it cannot be fhown that it is requifite to live any other life than this, 
which appears alfo to be advantageous hereafter. But among fo many argu¬ 
ments, while others are confuted this alone remains Unmoved, viz. that we 
ought to be more afraid of doing an injury than of being injured ; and that a 
man ought more than any thing to endeavour not to appear to be good, but to 
be fo in reality, both in private and public. Likewife, that if any one is in any 
refpedl vicious, he fhould be punifhed ; and that this is the next good to the 
being juft, viz. to become juft, and to fuffer through chaftifement thepunifh- 
ment of guilt. And further, that all adulation, both refpedling a man’s felf 
and others, and refpefting a few and a many, is to be avoided ; and that rhe¬ 
toric, and every other adlion, is always to be employed with a view to the 
juft. Being, therefore, perfuaded by me, follow me to that place, whither 
when you arrive you will be happy, both when living and dead, as my dif- 
courfe evinces. Suffer, too, any one to defpife you as ftupid, and to load you 
with difgrace if he pleafes. And, by Jupiter, do you, being confident, per¬ 
mit him to fti ike this ignominious blow. For you will not fuffer any thing 
dire, if you are in reality worthy and good, and cultivate virtue : and after¬ 
wards, when we have thus exercifed ourfelves in common, then, if it fhall 
appear to be requifite, we will betake ourfelves to political concerns, or de¬ 
liberate on whatever we pleafe, as we fhall then be better qualified to delibe¬ 
rate than now. For it is ftiameful, in the condition we appear to be in at 
prefent, to boaft of ourfelves with juvenile audacity, as if we were fome- 

3 B Z thing; 



thing; we who are never unanimous about the fame things, and things of 
the greateft confequence ; at fuch a degree of unlkilfulnefs have we arrived. 
Let us employ, therefore, as a leader, the reafoning which now prefents itlelf 
to the view,—1 mean, that which fignifies to us that the beft mode of life 
confifts in cultivating juftice and the other virtues. This, then, let us fol¬ 
low, and exhort others to the lame, but not that, in which you confiding 
exhorted me : for it is, Callicles, of no worth. 


THE END OF THE GORGIAS. 
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THE PHILEBUS. 


ThE defign of this dialogue is to difcover what is the chief good of man ; 
and in order to effcCt this in the mod perfeCI manner, it is divided into 
twelve parts. In the firft part, therefore, Plato propofes the fubjeCl of 
difcuffion, viz. what the good of man is, and whether wifdom or plealure is 
more conducive to the attainment of this good. In the fecond part, he 
explains the condition of a voluptuous life, and alfo of a life according to 
wil'dom, that it may be feen which of the two moft contributes to felicitv, 
and alfo whether fome third flate of life will appear, which is better than 
either of thefe ; and that, if this Ihould be the cate, it may be feen whether 
plealure or wifdom is more allied to the perfection of this life. In the 
third part, he Ihows how this difcuflion fhould be conducted, and that 
divifion and definition ihould precede demonftration. In the fourth, he 
deferibes the conditions of the good, and thows that neither wifdom nor 
.plealure is the chief good of man. In the fifth part, he inveftigates the 
genus of plealure, and alfo of wifdom, and unfolds tbofe two great genera 
of things bound and the infinite, principles the next in dignity to the ineffable 
caufe of all; from which two he exhibits that which is mixt, and preiages 
the caufe of the mixture. In the lixth part, becaufe through thole genera 
certain fparks of knowledge are enkindled, he enters on the companion 
between plealure and wifdom. In the feventh, he more largely explains 
the caufe of the mixture, and continues the companion more clearly In 
the eighth part, the principles and gfticra being now unfolded, he inveftigates 

the 
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the differences ; inquires, in what pleafure and pain confiff, which amon* 
thefe are properly produced from paffion, and how many parts they contain. 
In the ninth part, he inveftigates, in what i'cience properly confifts, and, 
having divided it, ftiows that a certain third life prefides over wifdom, 
and wifdom over pleafure. In the tenth part, it appears how pleafure 
and wifdom are mingled together, and that our good confifts in a compofi- 
tion of this kind. In the eleventh part, he inquires what it is in that cora- 
pofition from the dominion of which felicity is produced ; in which part 
both our good and good itfclf become confpicuous. And, in the twelfth 
and laft part, all the kinds of good which are purfuable as ends are enume¬ 
rated in order, according to the relative value of each of them to man. 

“ The fubjedt of this dialogue,” fays Mr. Sydenham, “ is introduced by 
Hating the different opinions of Socrates and Philebus concerning the nature 
of that good wherein the happinefs of man is to be found ; opinions which, 
it feems, they had juft before feverally avowed. Philebus, a man ftrongly 
prepoffeffed with the dodtrine of Ariftippus, had affected that this good was 
pleafure, meaning pleafurable fenfation, or pleafure felt through the out¬ 
ward fenfes. On the other hand Socrates had fuppofed the fovereign good 
of man to be placed in mind, and in the energies of mind on mental fub- 
jedts. Philebus, in fupport of his own affertion, had been haranguing for 
a long time together, after the manner of the fopbifts, until he found his 
fpirits and imagination, or perhaps his ftock of plaufible arguments, quite 
exhaufted. He had, therefore, defired his friend Protarchus, a young 
gentleman who appears to have been a follower of Gorgias, to take up 
the controverfy, and carry it on in his ftcad and behalf. Protarchus had 
confented, and had engaged himfelf fo to do. Immediately on this engage¬ 
ment, at this very point of time the prefent dialogue commences: accordingly 
it is carried on chiefly between Socrates and Protarchus. But as Philebus 
is the principal perfon whofe opinion combats againft that of Socrates, and 
as no higher character is given to Protarchus than that of accelfary, or fecond 
to Philebus, in this argumentative combat, the dialogue now before us, 
very properly and confiftently with the rule which Plato feems to have 
laid down to himfelf in naming his dialogues, has the name given to it of 
Philebus.” 

This admirable dialogue is replete with fome of the moft important dogmas 
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of the Platonic theology, as will appear from our notes upon it; and by thofe 
who are capable of knowing wholes from parts it may be collected from 
what is here faid, that intellect has not the fame order with the firft caufe of 
all. For, if our intellect is the image of the firft intellect, and the good of the 
whole of our life is not to be defined according to this alone, it neceflarily 
follows that the caufe of good is eftablifhed above intellectual perfection. 
The good, therefore, or the ineffable principle of things, has a fuper-intelleCtual 
fubfiftence, agreeably to what is affertea in the Sixth Book of the Republic. 

I (hall only add, as is well obferved by Mr. Sydenham, that the apparent 
form of this dialogue is dramatic ; the genius of it, didadlic-, and the reafon- 
ing, for the moft part analytical. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

SOCRATES, PROTARCHUS, PHILEBUS. 
SCENE.—The LYCEUM. 


Socrates. 

CONSIDER 1 now, Protarchus, what the do&rine of Philebus is, which 
you are taking upon yourfelf to fecond and fupport ; and what things faid 
by me you are going to controvert, if they Ihould be found fuch as are not 
agreeabie to your mind. Will you permit me to ftate, in a luminary way, 
the difference between my pofitions and thofe of Philebus ? 

Prot. By all means. 

Soc. Philebus then fays, that the good of all animals is joy, and pleafure, 
and delight*, and whatever elfe is congenial to them, and harmonizes with 
all other things of the fame kind. And what I contend for is, that thofe 
things are not the bell:; but that to be wife, and to underffand 3 , and 

to 

1 The beginning of this dialogue fnppofes that much converfation had partial, immediately be- 
fore, between Socrates and Philebus.—S. 

1 This part of the fentence, to give it a literal tranflalion, runs thus : that it is good for all ani¬ 
mals to rejoice, and (to feel) pleafure and delight, he .—But in mandating it we chofe to give it 
that meaning which is rightly prefumed by Socrates to be agreeable to the fontiments of Phi. 
lebus; for otherwife there would be no oppofition between the opinion of Philebus and bit 

own.—S. 

3 How is intellcft, fays Olyntpiodorus, fpoken of with relation to pleafure ? For, In the flirt 
place, appetite (ore.vis) rather is divided in oppofition to knowledge ; lmt appetite anil pleafure are 
notthe fame. And, in the next place, there is a certain pleafure in knowledge. To this uc may 

reply. 
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remember, and whatever is of kin to them, right opinions, and true reafon- 
ings, are better things than pleafurc, and more eligible to all beings univer- 
fallv, that is, to fuch as are capable of receiving the participation of them ; 
and that to all beings which have that capacity, the a£tual partaking of them 
is of all things the mod advantageous, not only to thofe beings which are, 
but to thofe alfo which are to come. Do we not, O Philebus,,you and I,, 
feverally lay down fome fuch hypothefes as thefe ? 

Phil. Exalily fuch, O Socrates 1 

reply, that there is a pleafure in knowledge, in confequence of its participation of appetite. For 
to be pleafantly affefted when we apprehend the objett of knowledge, arifes from the aflumption 
of appetite. But to the other queftion we may reply, that the inveftigative is analogous to the 
©re&ic power: for inveftigation, being as it were a gnoftic orexis (appetite), is a way to a certain 
end ; juft as orexis haftens to a certain thing. But the pofleflion of the object of appetite is ana¬ 
logous to knowledge, which is the pofleflion of truth# 

Again, the vital and the ore£lic are not the fame. For life is alfo predicated of knowledge; 
fince knowledge moves, and that which knows is moved,' which is efpecially the peculiarity of 
life. But that which knows is moved when it inveftigates, not when it has arrived at the end, 
which knowledge fignifies. 

Again, good is predicated both of knowledge and orexis: for knowledge is beneficial, and is 
the caufe of union with the obje& of knowledge. But the good of orexis is, as it were, pra&ic,, 
and we wifli not to know, but to be paflivc to it, and we embrace it more nearly, but do not en¬ 
dure to have it at a diftance. But we can endure the object of knowledge, though at a diftance 
for we wifli to know and not to be it. What, however, fliall we fay the ore&ic is? For it is 
not common good ; fince this alfo pertains to knowledge. Nor is it fomething unknown: for 
orexis fubfifts together with knowledge. It is, therefore, a certain good which is known. Hence, 
it moves from itfelf the perceiver. But this is the beautiful; fince orexis, confidered according to 
its common acceptation, is nothing elfe than love ; though love is a ftrenuous orexis. For the more 
and the lefs produce no alteration according to fpecies ; but the ftrenuous is intenfenefs alone. 
Further ftill, the pleafant is the attendant of orexis ; but the pleafant is apparent beauty. For ap¬ 
parent good is benignant and lovely to all animals. But may not the beautiful be thus related to 
the good, according to indication ? For, in the firft place, the good is above idea ; but things 
which are in forms are more allied to us. For the good is the formal object of orexis ; but the 
beautiful is the formal object of love ; juft as being is the formal obje£l of knowledge. Orexis, 
however, differs in fpecies from love. For, if orexis is afiumed in common, it is extended to one. 
common good. But, if the ends arc feparated, the powers alfo which haften towards them muft 
be feparated. For the contact which, according to its idiom, is called friendlhip, prxia, and which 
makes a union with good, is one thing, and the powef which harmonizes with this muft be called 
defire, tpt<ns; but the power which, according to indigence, urges the multitude is another; and: 
a thing of this kind is denominated love, and haftens to the beautiful.—T#. 
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Soc. And will you, Protarchus, take up the co lit rove rfy, as I have juft 
now ftated it r 

Prot. Of neceflity 1 I muft. For Philebus, the champion of our fide, is 
tired and gives out. 

Soc. Now it is right and proper for us to difcovcr, by all means poffible, 
the full force and meaning of both thofe hypothcfcs ; and not to give over 
till we have determined the controverfy between them. 

Prot. I agree with you, it is. 

Soc. Let us agree in this too, befides. 

Prot. In what? 

Soc. That we fhould, each of us 2 , endeavour to let forth what ftate and 
what affection 3 of the foul is able, according to our different hypothcfcs, to 
procure for every man a happy life. Is it not our bulinefs fo to do? 

Prot. 

1 Neceflity is threefold : for it is either fell-perfect, aflociating with the good \ or material, with 
which indigence and imbecility affociatc; or it is as that which is referred to an end, as navigation 
with a view to gain. Thus Proclus.—T. 

* The Greek of this fentence, in all the editions of Plato, is auruv 'utarepos. But all the tranf- 
lators interpret, as if they read in the MSS. V«v inanpoi : a reading which is clearly agreeable to 
the fenfe of the paffage, and makes it eaficr to be underflood. In the printed reading the word 
avTuv muft refer to Xo-ywv, which is more remote, and has been rather implied than exprefied ; auruv 
tKctrepcs will then mean the argument of each ; but to fay, the argument Jhould endeavour , is in 
a ftyle too figurative and bold to be ufed by any profaic writer.—S. 

3 In the Greek,—s&v xau —All the differences between and ha&ttris are accurately 

fhown by Ariftotle in his Categories, cap. viii. and in his Metaphyfics, lib. iv. fee. 19. In the 
fentence now' before us, the difference between them is this : 3 i« 0 wi$ faxm, nJl affettion of the foul, 
is the foul’s prefent but tranfient ftate ; fax^St a ft a * e °f the f 0U K Is the foul’s permanent affec¬ 
tion. Thus we fay of a man, that he is in a joyous ftate of mind, when the joy with which he is 
affedted is of feme Handing, and is likely to continue: but of a man in whofc foul joy is juft now 
arifen, we fay, that he is feized (that is, aflfeded fuddenly) with joy. And thus again we fay, 
that the mind is in a thoughtful ftate, when it has been for fome time actually thinking, and is 
not eafy to be diverted from thinking on: but when a thought arifes fuddenly within us, in an 
unthinking ftate of mind, and amidft the wanderings of fancy, we fay that a thought ftrikes 
us, that is, fuddenly affe£ls our mind. It tnuft not however be concealed, that i&s and otx 8 t<rtf t 
which we have here tranflated by the words fate and affeP.ion , ufually mean ha lit and difvftion. But 
the affinity between this their ufual meaning, and that which they have in the paffage now before 
us, will appear, from confidering, that, as the foul acquires certain habits of adling, through 
frequently-repeated a£ls of the fame kind,—fo (he is fixed in feme certain ftate, through frequent 
jmpreflions made on her w'here flic is paffive, or through frequent energies of her own where the is 

aiSlive j 
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Prot. Certainly it is. 

Soc. Well then : You lay that it is that of rejoicing ; wc, that it is that 
of under (landing and thinking rightly. 

Prot. True. 

Soc. Hut what if there Ihould appear feme other, preferable to botii ot 
thefe, but more nearly of kin to plealurc r (houkl we not in this cafe be both 
of us confuted, and obliged to yield the preference to a life which gives the 
liable pofTefnon of thole very things wherein you place human happincls : 
However, at the fame time it mull be agreed, that a life of pleafure would be 
found more eligible than a life of knowledge or intellection. 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. But if that better Hate of the foul (hould appear to be more nearly 
allied to knowledge, in that calc, knowledge would be found to have the ad¬ 
vantage over pleafure, and pleafure mud give place. Do ve not agree with 
me, that thefe things are fo ? or how otherwife lay ye that they are ? 

Prot. To me, 1 mud confefs, they feem to be as you reprefent them. 

Soc. But to Philebus how feem they ? What fay you, Philebus ? 

Phil. To me pleafure feems, and will always feem, to be the fuperior, 
whatever it be compared with. And you, Protarchus, will be at length con¬ 
vinced of it yourfeif. 

Prot. After having refigned to me the management of the debate, you 
can no longer be the madcr of what Ihould be yielded to Socrates, and what 
Ihould not. 

Pmr. You are in the right. But, however, I have difeharged nrv dutv ; 
and 1 here call the Goddels hcrl’clf to witnefs it. 

Prot. Wc too arc witneffes of the fame ; and can te.ftifv vour making of 
the aflertion which you have jud made. But now, as to that examination, 
O Socrates ! which is to follow after what you and I have agreed in, whe¬ 
ther Philebus be willing to confent, or however he may be dil'pofed, let us 
try to go through with it, and bring it to a conclufion. 

a&ive; a (late, to which thofc impreflions from without, and thofe energies within, gradually 
lead her*,—and alfo that, in like manner as fome certain previous difpofition of the foul is ne- 
ccflary to every (ingle a£l wliich is voluntary, fo is it alfo neceflary to the receiving of every im- 
preifion from without, and to the performing of every energy within.—S. 


Soc. 
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Soc. By all means, let us; beginning with that very Goddefs who, ac¬ 
cording to him, is called Venus, but whole true name is Pleafure 

Pkot. Perfectly right. 

Soc. The fear* which I have always in me concerning the proper 
names of the Gods, is no ordinary kind of fear; but furpafies the greateft 
dread. Hence, in the prefent cafe, with regard to Venus, whatever name 
be agreeable to the Goddefs, by that would I choofe to call her. But as to 
pleafure 3 , how various a thing it is, I well know. And with this, as I juft 
now faid, ought we to begin, by confidering and inquiring into the nature of 
pleafure firft. For we hear it called, indeed, by one fiugle name, as if it 
were one Ample thing : it affumes, however, all forts of forms, even fuch as 

1 Why is Pleafure, fays Olympiodorus, a Goddefs, according to Philebus? May we not fay, 
As that which is the object of defire, artd as an end ? But why is Venus a Goddefs? Shall we 
fay, As lovely ? Perhaps they are Goddefies, becaufe they are both concerned in the procreation* 
of animals, the one as a preliding power, the other as a paflion. Why, too, is Pleafure not con- 
fidered as a Goddefs by any of the antients* ? Becaufe, fays Proclus, it neither is a preccda- 
neous good, nor immediately beautiful, nor has a middle fubfiftence, and different from both 
thefe. We muft fay, however, that Pleafure, according to Jamblichus, is a Goddefs, and is re¬ 
cognized in temples by Proclus the Laodicean. 

Again, no one of the antients fays that Venus is Pleafure. What then is the reafon of this? 
May we not fay, that it is becaufe Venus has a copulative power, and that a certain pleafure 
follows copulation ? And alfo, that this pleafure is accompanied with much of the deformed ? 
Venus, however, is beautiful, not only that Venus which is divine, but that alfo which belongs 
to nature. And in theology, the idiom of Venus is different from that of E utppoiruvn, Delight. —T. 

* Why does Socrates, fays Olympiodorus, fo much venerate the names of the Gods ? Shall we 
fay, Becaufe formerly things adapted were confecrated to appropriate natures, and becaufe it is 
unbecoming to move things immovable ? or, that names are adapted to the nature of the Gods, 
according to what is faid in the Cratylus ? or, that thefe names are vocal images of the Gods, 
according to Democritus ? But how does a worthy man fear ? Either very properly the divine wrath ; 
or this fear is a veneration, but not a certain paflion attended with dread. I fhall only obferve, 
in addition to what is faid by Olympiodorus, that this paflage, among a multitude of others, 
proves, beyond all poflibility of contradi&ion, that .Socrates believed in the exiftence of divine 
beings, the immediate progeny of the ineffable caufe of all, or, in other words, was a poly- 
theift.—T. 

3 Pleafure fubfifts together with motion; for it is the attendant of it. But the motion of in* 
tellc& is an immutable energy; that of foul, a mutable energy; and that of an animal, a paflivt 
energy. But that of a plant is paflion only.—T. 

* Viz. by none of the Greek theologies. 
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arc the raoft unlike one to another. For obfcrve : we fay that the intempe¬ 
rate man has plcafure ; and that the temperate man has pleafure alfo,—plea- 
fure in being what he is, that is, temperate. Again: we fay that pleafure 
attends on folly, and on the man who is full of foolifh opinions and foolifh 
hopes; that plcafure attends alfo on the man who thinks wifely,—pleafure in 
that very mental energy, his thinking wifely. Now' any perfon who would 
affirm thefe pleafures to be of fimilar kind, would be jullly deemed to want 
underftanding. 

Prot. The pleafures which you mention, O Socrates, are indeed produced 
by contrary caufes ; but in the pleafures themfelves there is no contrariety. 
For how fhould pleafure not be fimilar to pleafure, itfelf to itfelf, the moft 
fimilar of all things 1 ? 

Soc. Juft fo, colour too, my friend, differs not from colour in this refpetft, 
that it is colour, all. And yet, we all of us know that black, befides being 
different from white, happens to be alfo its dire£t contrary. So figure, too, 
is all one with figure, after the fame manner, in the general. But as to the 
parts of that one general thing, fome are directly contrary to others; and 
between the reft there happens to be a kind of infinite diverfity. And many 
other things we fhall find to be of this nature. Believe not then this pofi- 
tion, that things the moft contrary are all of them one. And 1 fufpett that 
we (hall alfo find fome pleafures quite contrary to other pleafures. 

Prot. It may be fo. But bow will that hurt my fide of the queftion ? 

Soc. In that you call them, diffimilar as they are, by another name ; (fhall 
we fay?) for all pleafant things you call good. Now' that all pleafant things 
are pleafant, admits of no difpute. But though many of them are evil, and 
many indeed good, as I readily acknowledge, yet all of them you call good ; 
and at the fame time }ou confefs them to be diffimilar in their natures, when 
a man forces you to this confeftion. What then is that, the fame in every 

1 This was the very language, or manner of cxpreflion, tiled by a fe£l of philofophers called 
Cyrena'ics, from Cyrcne, the native city of Ariltippus, their matter. For the Cyrena'ics helj, fays 
Inertias, /ah Jiaf tf ejv rfon.u tl.<t plta/nre [lifers net from pleafure, Whence it appears proba¬ 

ble, that Philcbus derived his notions and expreflions on this point from fome of the difciples of 
Aviftippus, if not from Ariltippus himfelf. For this philofopher, after he had for fome time con¬ 
verted with Socrates, for the fake of v.liofe converfation became to Athens, departed thence, 
and went to yEgina ; where he profeiied the teaching of philofophy, and where he redded till 
after the death of Soci.Ues.—S. 
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pleafure, in the evil pleafures equally with the good, from which you give 
to all pleafures the denomination of good ? 

Prot. What is that, O Socrates, which you fay ? Do you imagine that 
any perfon, after having afferted that pleafure is the good, will admit your 
fuppofition ? or will buffer it to pafs uncontradifled, that only fomc pleafures 
are good, but that other pleafures are evil ? 

Soc. However, you will acknowledge that pleafures are unlike one to 
another, and fome even contrary to others ? 

Prot. By no means ; fo far as they are pleafures, every one of them. 

Soc. We are now brought back again to the fame pofition, O Protarchus ! 
There is no difference between pleafure and pleafure; all pleafures are alike, 
we muft fay : and the fimilar inftances, juft now produced, in colours and in 
figures, have had, it feems, no effedt upon us. But we fhall try, and talk 
after the manner of the meaneft'arguers, and mere novices in dialectic. 

Prot. How do you mean ? 

Soc. I mean, that if I, to imitate you, and difpute with you in your own 
way, Ihould dare to affert that two things, the moft unlike, are of all things 
the moft like to each other, I fhould fay nothing more than what you fay: 
lb that both of us would appear to be rawer difputants than we ought to be ; 
and the fubjeft of our difpute would thus flip out of our hands, and get 
away. Let us refume it, therefore, once more : and, perhaps, by returning 
to fimilitudeswe may be induced to make fome conceffions each of us to 
the other. 

1 The fenfe and the reafomng require a fmall alteration to be here made in the Greek copies of 
Plato, by reading, inltead of ra; Ipotas, —raj 0/xoioTnraj, fimilitudes , or rather ra b/xoia, fimiles .—Similes 
of the kind here meant are by Ariftotle, in his Art of Rhetoric, lib. ii. cap. 20. edit. Du Vall, juftiy 
ftylcd ra XuxpaTina , Soc rat it, becaufe frequently employed by Socrates. They arc not fuch as 
thofe for which the imagination of a poet fkims over all nature, to illuftrate fome ihings by fuper- 
ficial rcfemblances to them in other things: neither are they fuch as the memory of an orator 
ranfacks all hiftory for, to prove the certainty of fome doubtful fad by examples 011 record, which 
agree with it in a few circumftnnces: but they are fuch as the reafon of an accomplifticd matter 
of dialedic choofes out from fubjeds near at hand, to prove the truth of fome uncertain or contro¬ 
verted pofition, by the analogy it bears to fome other truth which is obvious, and dear, and will 
be readily admitted. Such a fimtle, bearing the plainett: and moft (hiking analogy with what is to 
be proved, is adually produced, immediately after this preface to it, by Socrates. But not a 
word is there in what follows concerning fimilar pleafures ; and ra$ bpoias, alike or Jnnilar, cannot 
be joined with, or belong to, any preceding noun, befidc r.Jbvaj. As to the word returning, in the 
prefent fentcnce, it refers to thofe fimiles produced before of colour and of figure.—S. 
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Prot. Say how. 

Soc. Suppofe me to be the party queftioned; and fuppofe yourfelf, Pro- 
tarehus, to interrogate me. 

Prot. Concerning what ? 

Pol. Concerning prudence, and fcience, and intelligence, and all the reft 
of thole things which in the beginning of our converfation 1 faid were good, 
when I was aiked what fort of a thing good was ; muft I not acknowledge 
thefe to be attended with the fame circumftance which attends thofe other 
things celebrated by you ? 

Prot. What circumftance ? 

Soc. The fciences, viewed all of them together, will feem to both of us 
not only many, and of diverfe kinds, but diflimilar too, fome to others. Now 
if befides there ftiould appear a contrariety 1 in any way, between fome of 
them and others, thould I deferve to be difputed with any longer, if, fearful 
of admitting contrariety between the fciences, I were to aftert that no one 
fcience was diflimilar to any other fcience? For then the matter in debate 
between us, as if it were a mere fable, being deftroyed, would vanifti: while 
we faved ourfelves by an illogical retreat. But fuch an event ought not to 
happen, except this part of it,—the faving of ourfelves. And now the equa¬ 
lity, which appears thus far between your hypothefis and mine, I am well 
enough pleafed with. The pleafures happen to be found many and diflimi- 
lar; many alfo and diverfe are the fcienses. The difference, however, be¬ 
tween your good and mine, O Protarchus, let us not conceal: but let us dare 
to lay it fairly and openly before us both ; that we may difeover, (if thofe 
who are clofcly examined will make any difcovery,) whether pleafure or 
wifdom ought to be pronounced the chief good of man, or whether any third 
thing, different from either : fince it is not, as I prefume, with this view that 
we contend, that my hypothefis, or that yours, may prevail over its antago- 
nift ; but that which hath the truth on its fide, we are both of us to contend 
for and fupport. 

Prot. This is certainly our duty. 

’ Contrariety in the fciences is nothing more than Jiverftiy. For one fcience is not in oppofition 
to, or hoftile to, another; fince fecondary are fubfervient to prior fciences, and from them derive 
their proper principles.—T. 

VOL. IV. 3 f Soc, 
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Soc, But this point further we fhould, both of us together, fettle on the 
fureft ground. 

Prot. What point do you mean ? 

Soc. That which puzzles and perplexes all perfons who choofe to make 
it the fubjeft of their converfation : nay, fometimes fome others, who have no 
fuch intention, are led to it unawares in converfation upon other fubjeCts. 

Prot. Exprefs what you mean in plainer terms. 

Soc. I mean that which fell in our way but juft now, the nature of which 
is fo full of wonders. For that many are one', and that one is many, is 
wonderful to have it faid ; and either of thofe pofitions is eafy to be contro¬ 
verted. 

Prot. Do you mean fuch pofitions as this,—that I Protarchus, who am 
by nature one perfon, am alfo many ? and fuch as thefe others,—that myfelf, 
and other perfons the reverfe of me,—the great alfo and the little, the heavy 
and the light, are one and the lame ? with a thoufaud pofitions more which 
might be made of like kind ? 

Soc. The wonders, O Protarchus, which you have now fpoken of, relat¬ 
ing to the one and many, have been hackneyed in the mouths of the vulgar; 
but by the common agreement, as it were, of all men, they are now laid 
afide, and are never to be mentioned : for they are confidered as childifti and 
eafy objections, and great impediments alfo to difeourfe. It is now alfo 
agreed, never to introduce into converfation, as an inftance of one and many, 
the members or parts into which any Angle thing may be confidered as divi- 
fible. Becaufe, when a refpondent has once admitted and avowed, that all 
thefe [ members or parts] are that one thing, which is thus at the fame time 
many , he is refuted and laughed at by his queftioner, for having been driven 
to affert fuch monftrous abl'urdities as thefe,—that a fingle one is an infinite 
multitude, and an infinite multitude only one. 

Prot. What other things, then, not hackneyed among the vulgar, nor 
as yet univerfally agreed on, do you mean, O Socrates, relating to this 
point ? 

Soc. I mean, young man, when a thing is propofed to be confidered, 
which is one, but is not of the number or nature of things generated and pc- 


1 See the Parmenides.—T. 
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rilhable. For as to the ones of this latter fort, it is agreed, as I juft now 
faid, to reject them, as unworthy of a ferious confutation. The ones which 
1 mean are fuch as man, ox, beauty, good. When thefe hennHs ' , or fuch as 
thefe, are propofed for fubjefts of debate, much ferious attention is given 
them; and when they come to be divided, any one of them into many, much 
doubt and controverfy arifes. 

Prot. Upon what points ? 

Soc. In the firft place, whether fuch monads ftiould be deemed to have 
true being. In the next place, how it is that thefe monads, every one of 
them being always the fame, and never generated, nor ever to be deftroyed, 
have, notwithftanding, one and the fame liability common to them all 1 . 
And laftly, Whether we fhould fuppofe every fuch monad to be difperfed and 
fpread abroad amongft an infinity of things generated or produced, and thus, 
from being one, to become many; or whether we ftiould fuppofe it to remain 
entire, itfelf by itfelf 3 , feparate and apart from that multitude. But, of all 
fuppolitions, this might appear the moft impoffible, that one and the fame 

' Plato, fays Olympiodorus, calls the fummits of forms monads and htnads. He calls them 
hands, with reference to the appropriate multitude of which they are the leaders : but monads, 
with reference to the fupercfTential. Or we may fay, that there are twofold fummits of forms, 
the one ejfential, and the other characterized by unity, as it is faid in the Parmenides.—See tiie 
Notes on the fir(l hypothefis of the Parmenides. From hence the ignorance of Cudworth is ap¬ 
parent, who, in his IntellcQual Syftem, p. 555, confiders the doctrine of htnads derived from the 
firft one, or the one itfelf, as a fiction of the latter Platonifts.—T. 

* This fecond queftion fuppofes the firft queftion decided in favour of the true being of the 
monads. For, if univerfals are held to be only names, invented to denote unreal fancies or facti¬ 
tious notions, it is trifling and idle to inquire whence they derive {lability; this being an affe£tion, 
or property, of real beings only,—unlefs it be as merely nominal, notional, or fantaftic, as thofe 
things are to which it is attributed.—The fentence now before us in the Greek: is printed thus: 
rraif ecu Tauaat, puav 'cKournto ousav asi rrr.y auertv, KM ytttrs ytntnt /stir e o?.z 9 pov otpoafaxo/jiEiYiv, bftcos aval $z~ 
(aionra qtav tcivtw. The Greek text mud here be faulty ; and, to make good fenfe of it, it is 
neceflary to make a fmall alteration or two, — by reading £>00 initead ofeivati, and km airrvv inftead 
of Taurtiv. In transiting this paflage, we have prefumed it ought to be fo read i and the meaning, 
intended to be conveyed by it, we fuppofe to be this :—“ it mull: needs feem flrange, that uillinit 
beings, not generated, for.ie of them by others, but ail equally eternal, without intercommunity 
or interchange between them, fhould, ttevcrthelefs, have one and the fame nature, tint of monad 
or unity, and one and the fame property of their being, that of Jlability.” —S. 

3 In the Greek we here read —auern avant x ,jl p l i‘ But it is prefumed that we ought to read— 
uuvt'J if' iwrtt; X U /"S-— s. 

3 p 2 thing 
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thing fhould be in a Tingle one, and in many, at the fame time. Thefe points, 
O Protarchus, which regard fuch inftances as I have mentioned, and not 
fuch as were mentioned by you, thefe are they, which, for want of being 
rightly fettled, create all the difficulties and doubts we meet with in difi. 
courfe; but when once they are fettled rightly, they clear the way with 
eafe. 

Prot. Then, it feems, we are to labour thefe points firft. 

Soc. I fhould think we ought. 

Prot. And that we confent to it, you may take for granted, all of us 
here. Philebus, indeed, it is beft perhaps, at prefent, not to difeompofe by 
afking him queftions, now that he is quiet. 

Soc. Very well; but in what way fhall we begin the difeuflion of thefe 
points in fo wide a field of controvert}' ? Shall we begin thus i 

Prot. How ? 

Soc. We fay, in fpeaking of thefe monads, (each of which is one, but, on 
a logical examination of it, appears to be divifible into many,) that they run 
throughout every fentence in our difeourfe, every where and always; and 
that, as their being fhall never have an end, fo neither does it firft begin in 
the prefent age. Now this perpetual attendant upon all fpeech proceeds, as 
it feems to me, from fomething immortal and undecaying within ourfelves. 
And hence it is, that the youth every where, when they have thus had a tafte 
of it, are overjoyed at their having thus found a treafure of wifdom. Tranf- 
ported, therefore, with the delight it gives them, they apply it to every fub- 
ject of difeourfe: fbmetimes they colledl particulars from all quarters, and 
roll them into one ; then they unroll them again, and part them afunder. 
After having in this way puzzled themfelves in the firft place, they queftion 
and puzzle the perfon next at hand, whether he be their equal in age, or 
younger than themfelves, or older, fparing neither father nor mother, nor 
any one elfe who will attend to them, fcarcely other animals more than man : 
it is certain they would not exempt any who fpeak a foreign language only, 
could they but find fomewbere an interpreter. 

Prot. Do you not fee, O Socrates, how numerous we are, and that all 
of us are young ? and are you not afraid that, if you rail at us, we fhall all 
join Philebus, and attack you jointly ? However (for we apprehend your 
meaning), if you can by any means or contrivance eafily rid of us of thefe 
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perplexities, which hinder the progrcfs of our inquiry, and can devife fomc 
better way of managing the argument, do you but give your mind to the pro- 
fecution of it, and we fhall do our utmoft to follow and attend you. For the 
prefent debate is of no trifling concern, Socrates. 

Soc. Indeedit is not, O boys! as Philebus called you. No better way 
then is there, nor can there be, than that, which I am always a great lover 
of; but often before now it has flipped away from my fight, and has left me, 
as it were, in a defert, at a lofs whither to turn me. 

Prot. Let us but know what way you mean. 

So'c. To point out the way is not very difficult; but to travel in it, is the 
moll difficult of all things. For all fuch human inventions as depend on 
art are, in this way, difcovered and laid open. Confider then the way which. 
I am fpeaking of. 

Prot. Do but tell it us then. 

Soc. A gift 1 of the Gods to men, as it appears to me, by a certain Pro¬ 
metheus ’ hurled from the Gods along with a fire the moft luminous. From 

the 

1 This gift is the dialectic of Plato, of which we have given an ample account in the Intro* 
du&ion to, and Notes on, the Parmenides. I (hall only obferve at prefent, that this vertex of the 
fciences confifts of four parts, viz. divifion , definition, demonjlration , and anetlfis. Of thefe, the 
divifive art, fays Olympiodorus, is connate with the progreffion of things ; but the analytic wrth 
their converfion. And the definitive and demonfirative arts, which have a middle fituationi are 
funilar to the hypoftafis, or fubfifling nature of things. The definitive , however, is analogous to 
that hypoftafis which fubfifts from itfclf •, but the demonfirative to that which is fufpended from its 
caufe.—T. 

a Prometheus, fays Olympiodorus, does not produce good, as unfolding into light, but as a 
Titan. For he employs a providential care upon rational eflences which proceed to the extremity, 
juft as Epimetheus provides for irrational natures. For irrational natures proceed to a care of 
things fubordinate, and, having proceeded, diftribute the whole of divine Providence. Again, 
the fire which Prometheus dole, and gave to men, is every anagogic eflence and perfection, diftri- 
buted through him to the laft of things. Hence it is faid to have been fiolen, becaufe an anagogic 
eflence is deduced \ but through him, becaufe it is alone deduced Titanically,—but other Gods 
give fubflftence to a form of this kind. 

Again, that every generated nature is one and many, is nothing wonderful; for thefe natures 
are partible, and participate of many habitudes; but how is this the cafe with every intelligible 
eflence? In the firft place, we may Gy that each is a monad, and alfo a number, according to 
the feries of the monad j as, for inftance, the beautiful, and things beautiful. In the fecond place, 
that the monad is both that which it is, and all other things according to commixtion. In the third 

place, 
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the men of antient times, men better than we are, and dwelling Higher to 
the Gods, this tradition of it bath dcfcended to us,— that thofe beings faid 
to be for ever derive their effcnce from one and many; and therefore have 
in themlelves bound and infinity connatural to them : that, being in the midft 
of things i'o conftituted as they are, wc ought to iiippole and to fearch for 
fome one idea in every thing around us; for that, lince it is there, we (hall, 
on fearching, be fure to find it: that, after we have found it, we are next 
to look for two, if two only are next ; otherwife three, or fome other num¬ 
ber: again, that every one of this number we are to examine in like man¬ 
ner; until at length a man not only perceives, that the one, with which he 
began, is one, and many, and infinite, but difeovers alfo how many it contains ; 
for, that a man never flrould proceed to the idea of infinite, and apply it im¬ 
mediately to any number, before he has fully difeovered all the definite num¬ 
ber which lies between the infinite and the one : but that, having completed 

this 

place, it both confids from the genera of being and one idiom. In the fourth place, the idiom is 
multiplied together with the many j but there is a certain impartible fummit in all the many. In 
the fifth place, this fummit is an united form, but there is alfo fomething in it above form. And, 
in the fixth place, this fummit is at the fame time the united, but not the one. Further {till, as 
all things are from one and many, it is necefiary that thefe two principles {hould be arranged prior 
to all things; the former being the caufe to all things of unity, and the latter of multitude. 
They mult likewife evidently be poderior to the fird caufe ; for that is at once the caufe of all 
things. 

Again, in the extremities of things infinite multitude is beheld, but in the fummit a monad 
prefubfills, according to every form. But infinite multitude would not be generated, uniefs in 
the monad which generates it an infinite power was preafl'umed. Nor would every individual 
in infinites be bounded, unlels bound proceeded to the lad of things. Progrcflion fubfifls through 
all appropriate media, from the monad to infinite multitude. And, in the fird place, this is feen 
in multitude capable of being participated. For progrefiion is not immediately from the one to the 
infinite, but to two and three, and the following numbers. And, in the next place, the pro- 
greflion of bodies is of this kind, for it has no vacuum together with its variety. In the third 
place, the generative power of the monad being both one and many, at once generates all things 
according to the whole of itfelf; things fecondary being always conlequent to fuch as are prior. 

Further dill, fays Olympiodorus, the divifive method proceeds together with the progrelhon 
of forms, not cutting off the continuity of fubjection, nor introducing a vacuum, hut proceed¬ 
ing through all the media, from the one to the infinite. The bufinefs of the divifive method is fird 
to place the one every where before the many. Secondly, to place the finite before infinite mul¬ 
titude. Thirdly, always to define according to quantity, the lefler before the greater number. 
Fourthly, to omit no number of things which give completion to progrcflion. Fifthly, to fele£l 

numbers 
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this diicovery, we fliould then fmi(h our fearch ; and difiniffing into infinity 
every one of all thofe numbers, we fliould bid farewell to them. The Gods, 
as 1 before faid, have given us to confider things in this way, and in this way 
to learn them, and teach them one to another. But the wife men of thefc 
days take any monad whatever, and divide it into many with more concile- 
nefs than they ought, and with more prolixity too, ftnee they never come to 
an end : for immediately after the monad they introduce infinity, overlook¬ 
ing all the intermediate numbers ; the exprefs mention of which, or the 
omiffion of them, diftinguifhes fuch dialedical and fair debates as ours, from 
fuch as are contentious and fophiftical. 

Prot. Part of what you fay, Socrates, I feem to apprehend tolerably well : 
but the meaning of fome things which you have now faid, 1 Ihould be glad 
to hear you exprefs in plainer terms. 

numbers adapted to refpe&ive forms ; the triadic, for inftance, or the hebdomadic, to Minerva, 
and in a fimilar manner in all the reft. For different numbers proceed according to different 
forms; as alfo of the Gods, there are different numbers according to different Divinities. For 
of monads themfelves, one progreflion is monadic, as that of the monad ; another dyadic, as that 
of the dyad ; and in a fimilar manner with the reft : fo that there is not a divifion of all things into 
two. Sixthly, to divide through forms, but not through form and negation, according to the 
opinion of Ariftotle : for no number is produced from form and negation. Seventhly, to pro¬ 
duce every monad into divifion in its proper order, whether it be in that of bound, or in that of 
infinity : for each is every where. Ninthly, to produce things oppofitely divided, according to 
antithefis, whether certain media are difeovered, or not. Tenthly, not to leave the media in the 
extent (tv ru irXarti). Eleventhly, to aferibe different numbers appropriately to different orders, 
as the number twelve to fupermundane natures, and the number feven to intelle&uals. 
Twelfthly, to fee where the leffer numbers are more excellent, and where they are fubordinate, 
and in a fimilar manner with refpeft to the greater. For the mundane decad is fubordinate to 
the fupermundane duodccad; but the intellectual hebdomad is fuperior to it. 

Again, the analytic art is fubordinate to the divifive : for the latter is from a caufe, but the 
former from a fign; and the latter from on high furveys things more fubordinate, but the former 
beholds downwards things on high; and the latter ftops at nothing fenfible, but the former at 
firft ftands in need of fenfe. Thus, the latter giving fubfiftence and producing, nearly makes 
the whole of the proceeding effence; but the former converting, confers on that which has pro¬ 
ceeded a departure from the fubordinate, and an adherence to the more excellent nature. On 
which account progreflion is more effential than converfion, and is therefore more excellent. So 
that proceflion is fuperior to converfion, and the effential to the anagogic. In the defeent of the 
foul, however, fince progreflion is here an apoftacy from better natures, afeent which correfponds 
to converfion is better than progreflion or defeent. —T. Soc. 

7 
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Soc. The whole of what I have laid, Protarchus, is evident in letters. In 
thefe, therefore, which have been taught you from your childhood, you may 
eafily apprehend my meaning. 

Prot. How in letters ? 

Soc. Voice, that ifl'ues out of the human mouth, may be confidered as 
one general thing, admitting of an infinite number of articulations, not only 
in all men taken together, but alfo in every individual man. 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. Now we are not made knowing in fpeech, or found articulate, 
through the knowledge either of the infinity or of the otlfenefs of its nature : 
but to know how many, and what, are the parts into which it is naturally 
divided,—this it is which makes any of us a grammarian, or (killed in 
grammar. 

Prot. Mod certainly. 

Soc. And further, that by which a man comes to be (killed in mufic is 
this very thing. 

Prot. How fo ? 

Soc. Mufical found 1 , which is the fubje& matter of this art, may be con¬ 
fidered in itfelf as one general thing. 

Prot. Without dilpute:. 

* In the Greelc, the term ufed here, as well as jail before, (where this tranflation hath the 
word voiced is fuvn. It there fignified articulated vocal found, or fpeech : it here fignifies mufical 
found of the voice, or vocal mufic. We fee then that human voice , is by Plato fuppofed to 
be a common genus, divifible into thofe two forts or fpecies. It is exprefsly fo laid down by Ni- 
comachus, (Harmonic. Enchirid. pag. 3, edit. Amft.) in thefe words :—Tvs av 6 pu 7 rivr( puvnf 0/ ano 
too XluOayoptHou tiiSacrxofrttou 3 vo f $010x01, uf cvo; ysvouf, eiJti u 7 rapx,eiv' xau to pttv uunx ff diuf uvo/xatov’ to 
h tiao-TV/xiTiKov. Such [writers concerning mufic] as came out of the Pythagorean fchoolfay t that of 
human voice fin general], as cf one genus y there are two fpecies. One of thefe two they properly named 
continuous , the other difcrele. Thefe two technical terms he afterward explains, by fhowing us 
that the continuous i6 that voice which we utter in difcourfing and in reading i (and therefore, by 
Ariftoxenus and by Euclid termed \oyixn') and that the diferete is the voice ifTued out of our 
mouths in finging; (and thence termed puw /ncxu^txrr) for, in this latter cafe, every fingle found 
is diftinguifhed by a certain or meafured tone of the voice. The famedivifion of puvn is laid down, 
and a fimilar account of it is given, by Arifloxenus in Harmonic. Element, pag. 8 & 9, edit. 
Amft.—S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And let us fuppofe two kinds of it, the grave and the acute, and a 
third kind between thofe two, the homotonous, or how otherwife 1 ? 

Prot. Mufical found in general is fo to be diftinguiflied. 

Soc. But with the knowledge of this diftin&ion only, you would not yet 
be (killed in mufic; though without knowing it you would be, as to mufic, 
quite worthlefs. 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But, my friend, when you have learnt the intervals * between all 
mufical founds, from the more acute to the more grave, how many they are 
in number, and into what forts they are difKnguifhed ; when you have 
alfo learnt the bounds 3 of thefe intervals, and how many fyftems 4 are com- 

pofed 

1 Homotony of found is made when a firing of fome flringed inflrument of mufic, having the 
fame degree of tenfion with a fimilar firing of fome other, yields, in conjun&ion with it, the 
fame mufical tone ; or when two different voices utter at the fame time mufical founds, neither 
of which is more acute, or more grave, than the other. In both cafes, the famenefs of the 
found is alfo termed bfxoQxmct : for fun, voice, is (metaphorically) attributed to all mufical inftru- 
ments ; (fee Nicomachus, pag. 5 and 6.) as, on the other hand, tone is (by an eafy metaphor) 
attributed to the human voice, modulated by the will in the trachea, or afpera arteria : for this 
natural wind-inflrument, in Englifh aptly named the wind-pipe, while it tranfmits the air 
breathed out from the lungs, receives any degree of tenfion it is capable of, at the pleafure of the 
mind. In like manner, a repetition of the fame tone from a fingle human voice, as well as from 
a fingle monochord, is termed a monotony.—S. 

2 An interval is the diftance [or difference xxrtx r ottov, with regard to place] between any two 
mufical founds, (between that which is acute relatively to the other, and that other which is re¬ 
latively a grave,) however near together they may be, or however remote from each other, on 
any fcale of mufic. In proportion to the nearnefs or remotenefs of thefe two founds, the interval 
between them is, in mathematical language, faid to be fmall or great •, that is, it is Ihort or long. 
So that different mufical intervals, like all other different diftances from place to place, effentially 
differ one from another in magnitude or length. And on this effential difference are founded all 
the other divertities of the intervals. 

3 The bounds of each interval are thofe two mufical founds, from either of which there is made 
an immediate Hep or tranfition to the otheT. Of all mufical founds the three principal were: 
vram the mojl grave , vhtij the mojl acute , and peon the middle between thofe other two, on thfc 
mod antient fc< le of mufic; which confided of only feven founds, produced by (hiking on the 
fame number of (hongs, all of different lengths. We account thofe three juft now mentioned 
the principal, becaufe the firft and eafieft divifion of any quantity, whether it be continuous of 
diferete, is into two equal parts, or halves : the mod diftinguilhablc points or bounds of it, 
•therefore, however it be afterwards fubdivided, are the two extremes and the middle. Accord- 
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pofed out of them; (which our predeceflors having difcovered, delivered 
down to us, who come after them, by the name of harmonies 1 ; and having 

difcovered 

ingly Plato, in his 4th book De Republica, edit. Cantab, pag. 314, fpeaking of thera*™, the Inarm 
and the /juan 9 the higheft, the loweft, and the middle found in mufic, calls them opou; rpeig appoviat, 
the three bounds of harmony j and likens to them the three molt evidently diftinguifhed parts al 
the foul,—the rational part, the higheft the concupifcible, the loweft *, and the irafcible, between 
them both.—S. 

4 A fyftcm is a compofition of three or more mufical founds ; or (what amounts to the fame 
thing) it is an extent, comprehending two or more intervals. Of thefe fyftems the general diver* 
fities are laid down by Ariftides, pag. 15 & feq. But in his definition of a fyftem (as it is 
printed) an important error deferves notice. For we there read—7 rXtiovcov <Wv, more than tiuol 
inftead of which we ought to read—Ji/oiv v nteiovuv, two or more; or elfe— nXuovuv n ivog, inert 
than one: which laft are the very words ufed by Ariftoxenus, Euclid, and Gaudentius, in their 
definitions of a fyftem. The error probably arofe from fome manufeript copy of Ariftides hap¬ 
pening to be not eafily legible in this place. The tranferiber of it, therefore, we fuppofe, con- 
fulted Baccheius ; who in his definition of a fyftem ufeth the words—7rAe<enov ij tivuv. Thefe words 
are right indeed in Baccheius, becaufe they are by him applied to tpdoyyw, mufical founds, agree¬ 
ably to our firft definition i but they would be wrong in Ariftides, where he is fpeaking, not of 
f Ooyyuv, but of ^laarrtfj.aru’jy the intervals of thofe founds, agreeably to our fecond definition. On 
the many diverfities and variations to be made in fo large a field of fyftems, are founded thofe 
many different forms, figures, or modes of harmony, or forts of tunes, (the Greek writers call 
them nopQoct, fxara, rponoi 9 and rovot appovuzi,) the geueral kinds of which, according to 
Ariftides, pag. 25, are thefe—the Doric, the Phrygian, and the Lydian. If this be true, all the 
other modes are to be confidercd as fubordinate to thefe three j and indeed they feem, fome of 
them, to be intenfions, others to be remiffions, and others to be mixtures, of thofe the more mo¬ 
derate and fimple.—S. 

1 The word ap/Mvia y _ harmony , was ufed in different fenfes by the old Grecian writers. We 
icarn from Nicomachus, that the moll antient writers on mufic gave the name of harmony to that 
inoft perfect confonance, the diapafon. Ariftoxenus and Euclid mean, by the term harmony, 
•that kind of melody which is called enharmonic. Plato and Ariftotle, when they fpeak of har¬ 
mony in the lingular number, without the addition of an epithet denoting the fort, mean by 
that term the idea which is commonly now-a-days expreffed by the term mufic; probably, 
becaufe it was the firft difcovered of thofe fciences, as well as the firft invented of thofe 
arts, which were antiently comprehended together in one general idea, expreffed in one word, 
and termed mufic. But when the fame great philofophers fpeak of harmonies in the plural 
number, they mean thofe different forms or modes of harmony whofe fpecific differences 
depend on tire different fyftems, or on the different order of thofe fyftems ot which they 
^re feverally competed. To the term harmony in this latter fenfc only, (as it fignifies a mode of 
harmony,) agrees tire following definition of it, given us by Theo, and, long after him, by 

Pfcllus 
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•difcoverecl other fuch affe&ions 1 in the motions of the body, and in 
words 1 , meafuring thefe by numbers, they have taught us to call them 
rhythms 5 and metres; bidding us to infer from hence, that every one-and- 
many ought to be fearched into and examined in the fame way;) when you 
have learnt all thofe things, and comprehend them fn this ample manner, 
with all their feveral diverfities and diftin&ions, then are you become fkilled 
in mufic. And by confidering in the fame way the nature of any other kind 
of being, when you thus fully comprehend it, you are become in that refpedt 
intelligent and wife. But the infinite multitude of individuals, their infinite 
variety, and the infinite changes incident to each, keep you infinitely far off 
from intelligence and wifdom : and as they make you to be behind other 
men in every path of knowledge, they make you inconliderable, and of no 

Pfellus :— 'ApiAoviOt. tort crvorvfutruv <rvvTafr{’ A harmony (not harmony in general) is a compoji- 
tion (or an ordering together) of jyjlems. On this definition Bouillaud, in his Notes to Theo, 
pag. 250, judicioufiy obferves,— Vocal hie harmoniam quos alii appellant rport ovi feu t ovoi/g. On this 
fubje& we {hall only obferve further, that the fynlhefis of harmony, prefented to us by Plato, in 
the whole paffage now before us, beginning from fimple <p 9 oyyot , or mufical founds, (which are 
the elements or primary conftituent parts of harmony,) is exa&ly the fame, and proceeds in the 
fame order, with that fynthefis which is taught by all the antient Greek writers on mufic : one 
proof among many, this, of Plato’s knowledge in the theory of mufic. Agreeably to which ob- 
fervation, Plutarch, in his Treatife 7 rept Mtw/xwj, informs us, that Plato applied his mind clofely 
to the fcience of mufic ; having attended the Lectures of Draco the Athenian, and thofe of 
Metellus of Agrigentum. Or if we fuppofe that Plato, in this part of the prefent dialogue, did 
no more than faithfully record the do&rine of Socrates, our fuppofition is very juftifiable ; for 
Socrates in his old age fludied mufic under Connus.—S. 

1 That is, fuch relations and proportions, (or, to make ufe of mufical terms,) fuch fteps and 
tranfitions, intervals and bounds, fyftems and compofitions, in the motions of the body, and in 
words, as are analogous to the affe&ions of mufical founds, called by thofe very names. The 
Greek word, which we have rendered into Englifh by the word affettions, in the paffage of Plato 
now before us is Traflw, and, tranflated literally, fignifies pajfvms. For, whatever fituation, con¬ 
dition, or circumftance, any being or thing is placed in by i'oinc other,—or by its relation to fome 
other,—in whatever w ay it is afted on, or affe&ed by, that other,—fuch iituation, &c. of the being 
or thing fo placed, fo a&cd on, or fo affc&ed, was by the Greek philofophers termed a rr^o^ a 
pajfion of fuch being; becaufe in that refpect the being is paffive.—S. I fhall only obferve, in 
addition to what Mr. Sydenham has faid, that the word pajjion always fignifies, both with Plato 
and Ariflotlc, a participated property of any being.—T. 

1 In the printed Greek of this paifage we read only,— ewte t ai$ mwc'cnv ocu too cruftaros —immedi¬ 
ately after which,—tm pu/xacr/y,—ought to follow, but is omitted.—S. 

3 Rhythm, in general, is an order of homogeneous motions meafured by time. 
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account, not to be numbered amongft the knowing in any fubjeft; becaufe 
you never confider any thing thoroughly, and are unable to give a true ac¬ 
count of it, never looking at the definite number which it contains. 

Phot. Excellently well, O Philebus, as it appears to me, has Socrates 
fpoken in what he has now faid. 

Phil. It appears fo too to me myfelf. But how does all this fpeech of his 
concern our controverfy ? What was the defign or drift of it ? 

Soc. A very pertinent queftion, O Protarchus, this, propofed to us by 
Philebus. 

Peot. Indeed it is : and by all means give it an anfwer. 

Soc. That will I do, as foon as I have gone through the little yet remain¬ 
ing of the fubjeft on which I have been fpeaking. For, as the man who 
applies himfelf to the confideration of any kind of things whatever ought 
not, as I have faid, to throw his eye at once upon the infinite, but upon fome 
definite number in the firft place ; fo, on the other hand, when a man is 
obliged to fet out from the infinite, he ought not to mount up immediately 
to the one, but to fome certain number, in each of whofe ones a certain 
multitude is contained ; and thus gradually riling from a greater to a lefs 
number, to end in one. As an inftance of what I have now faid, let us re¬ 
fume the confideration of letters. 

Prot. In what way ? 

Soc. Whoever it was, whether fome God, or fome divine man, (the 
Egyptian reports fay that his name was Theuth',) who firft contemplated 
the infinite nature of the human voice, he obferved, that amongft the infinity 
of the founds- it uttered the vowel founds * were more than one, they were 
many. Again, other utterances he obferved, which were not indeed vowels 3 , 

but 


• See the Notes on the Phaedrus, vol. iii.—T. 

* That is, founds purely vocal; whence the letters by which they are diftinguiflied are called 
vowels; in the utterance of which founds the voice folely is employed, whilft the other organs cf 
fpeech remain ina&ive.—S. 

a In the Greek of this pafiage, as it is printed by Aldus and by Stephens, we here read—poing 
sy, f&oyyou h tivoc* —a reading which may be tolerably well fupported by what fooa 

follows. But the margin of the firft Bafil edition of Plato has fuggefted to us a reading, in which 
appears a diftin&ion more obvious and plain than there is between fuyti and <p 6 oyym, voice and 
found of lie voiee. For, in that margin, we are dire&ed to read the word ivra (found, perhaps, 

in 
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but partook, however, of fome kind of vocal found * ; and that of thefe alfo 
there was a certain number a . A third fort of letters alio he fet apart, thofe 
which are now called mutes by us 3 . After this he diftinguifhed every one 
of thefe letters which are without any vocal found, whether perfe61 or im¬ 
perfect 4 : the vowels alfo, and thofe of middle fort, every one of them, he 

diftinguifhed 

in fome manufcript copy of Plato) immediately after the word pawjf, and before the words fitv ov, 
in this fentenee. Now thefe two words fwvnfovTa, put together, very little differ from pavrievra, 
a word which gives to this part of the fentenee a meaning quite agreeable to the tenor of the whole 
of it, and to the language of all grammarians.—S. 

1 Thefe were by the old grammarians called nnKpava, femi-voivels \ becaufe, in their very for¬ 
mation by the organs of fpeech, they are, of neceffity, fo far accompanied by the voice, as to give 
a half-vocal found, without the open aid of any vowel.—S. 

2 The Greek grammarians enumerate eight of thefe femi-vowels.—S. 

3 Socrates, by expreffmg himfelf in this manner, concerning the general name of this third 
fori of letters, as if it were then newly given them at Athens, feems to difapprove it. Perhaps the 
antient term cvnQovtt, con/onanis ,—a term applied by the new grammarians to the v/xitpuva, femi- 
vorvels, as well as to the a<po»va, mutes ,—was, in his judgment, properly applicable to thofe letters 
only which yield of themfclves no found at all. For mutes, as they are called, cannot be pro¬ 
nounced even imperfe&ly and obfeurely, as femi-vowels can, without the concurrence of fome 
vowel, fome found perfe&ly vocal.—S. 

* In the Greek ,—aipGayya xai <x<puva -—evidently meaning fuch as are neither vowels nor femi- 
vowels. It fhould feem, therefore, that by fuvn Plato meant a perfect and clear vocal found, 
fuch as we utter in pronouncing a vowel fingly; and that by pQoyyoi he meant that imperfeft and 
obfeure found of the voice made in the forming and pronouncing of a femi-vowel, unaided by a 
vowel. Now if this be true, then may the printed reading of that paflTage, to which belongs note 3 
in the preceding page, be juftified. Arillotle, however, who treats of this fubje& in his Poetics, 
cap. 20, recognizes not any fuch diftinftion between and tp&oyyos : for he attributes pwn axou- 
<rr«, a vocal found , fuch as may be heard, to the femi-vowels no lefs than to the vowels; and 
dates the difference between thefe two forts of letters thus :—The voice in uttering the vowels pro¬ 
ceeds aw npoaGohrs, that is, it makes no allijion againft any parts of the mouth, thofe upper organs 
of fpeech, fo as to be impeded in its free and full exit: but the expreiling of the femi-vowels is 
jU£T£* npoaGoitK, the voice in uttering them makes fuch allijton, and meets with fome degree of 
refinance: by the allifion it is, indeed, articulated; but by the refiftance, the palfages through 
the mouth being ftraitened, it becomes weaker, and is diminiihed,—except it be in fome fylla- 
ble ; for here a vowel will never fail to allift in the delivery, by giving the voice a free palfage into 
the air. Now Aridotle is indifputably right in attributing to a ferni-vowel, by itfelf, <pu> w, vocem, 
a vocal found: but his learned commentator Vittorius is equally right in giving to this vocal 
found the epithets ohfeura , tenuis, & e.nlis ; fince it is but half of the full and whole vowel- 
found : and Plato may fairly be allowed to diftinguifti the half-found by a particular name, and 
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diftinguilhed in the fame manner: and when he had difcovered how many 
letters there were of each fort, to every one, and to all of them together, he 
gave the name of element. But perceiving that none of us could underftand 
any one of them by itfelf alone, without learning them all, he confidered that 
this conne&ion, or common bond between them, was one ; and that all thcfe 
■letters made in a manner but one thing: and as he perceived that there was 
one art in all thefe, he called it, from its fubjedl matter, the art of letters. 

Phil. This which Socrates now fays, O Protarchus, I underftand ftill 
more plainly than what he faid juft before; and am at no lofs to apprehend 
what relation each of the fubje&s about which he has fpoken has to the 
Other. But as to that article in which his argument on the firft of thofe fub- 
jefls appeared to me to be defective, I am at a lofs ftill. 

Soc. To know what thofe inftances are to the purpofe ; is not this your 
meaning ? 

Phil. Juft fo. This very thing it is that Protarchus and myfelf are all 
this while in fearch of. 

Soc. In fearch ftill, do you fay, when you are juft now arrived at it ? 

Phil. How fo ? 

Soc. Was not the point originally in difpute between us this: Whether 
tvifdom or pleafure was the more eligible ? 

Phil. Certainly it was. 

Soc. And do we not admit that each of them is one thing ? 

Phil, Without doubt. 

Soc. Now then muft come this queftion, arifing naturally from what was 
faid a little before the mention of muficand grammar,—In what way (or by 
what divifion) are wifdom and pleafure, each of them, one and many? or 
how is it, that neither of them breaks into infinite multitude directly; but 
that each contains fome certain number before it pafs into infinity ? 

Prot. Upon no trivial queftion, O Philebus, on a fudden has Socrates, 
after having led us a large round-about way, I know not bow, thrown us. 
And now confider, which of us two fhall aniwer to the queftion he has pro¬ 
to call it ffoyyo;. But we know not how to agree with him, if he fays that a fcmi-vowel doe* 
not partake of the vowel-found ; becaufe the half of any thing whatever feems to partake, to be a 
part, or to have a (hare of its whole. For this reafon it is that we incline to that emendation of 
the printed Greek text propofed in note 3 in page 484.—S. 

poled. 
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poled. It would be ridiculous in me, who have undertaken the fupport 
of your argument, to make an abfolute revolt on account of my dilability 
in regard to the prefent queftion ; and fo to remit over again to you the talk 
of giving an anfvver to it: but I think it would be much more ridiculous for 
both of us to fail. Confider, then, what we lhall do in this cafe, where 
Socrates feems to interrogate us concerning the fpecies of pleafure;—whe¬ 
ther it is divifible into different fpecies, or not; and, if it be, what is the 
number of thefe fpecies, and how they differ in their nature : and the like 
queftions he feems to put to us concerning knowledge and intelligence. 

Soc. Your conjecture is perfe&ly right, O fon of Callias ! and, if we are 
not able to anfwer to thefe queftions upon every monad, as to its likenefs, 
lamenefs, and contrariety,—unlel's, 1 fay, we can do this,—the inftances juft 
now produced have Ihown, that none of us, in any matter we had to handle, 
would ever be of any worth at all. 

Prot. The cafe, O Socrates, feems indeed to be not very different from 
your reprefentation of it. Well, it is certainly a fine thing to know all 
things, for a wife and prudent perfon : but I think the bell thing, next to 
that is for a man not to be ignorant of himfelf. With what defign I have 
now faid this, I fhall proceed to tell you. This converfation, O Socrates, 
you have granted to us all, and have given yourfelf up to us, for the purpofe 
of inveftigating what is the beft of human goods. For, when Philebus had 
faid that it confifled in pleafure, and delight, and joy, and all things of the 
like nature, you oppofed him on this point, and faid, it confifted not in thefe 
things, but in thole which we often repeat the mention of; and we are 
right in fo doing, that the opinions on each fide, being always frefh in our 
memories, may the more eafilv be examined. You then, it feems, fay, what 
I fhall be right in again repeating, that intelleft, fcience, art, and whatever 
is allied to them, arc better things than Pleafure with her allies; and there¬ 
fore, that the poflcffion, not of thefe, but of thofe greater goods, ought to be 
the objeff of our aim. Now thefe pofitions being laid down feverallv on each 
fide, as fubjeft-matters of our debate, we in a jocofe wav threatened, that we 
would not fafter you to go home quietly before it was brought to a fair de¬ 
termination. You complied, and promifed us to contribute all you could 
towards the accomplifhment of that end. We infift therefore that, as 

children 
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children fay, you muft not take away again what is fairly given. But, in the 
prefent inquiry, forbear proceeding in your ufual way. 

Soc. What way do you mean ? 

Prot. Bringing us into ftraits and embarraffments ; propounding quef- 
tious to which we fhould not be able on the fudden to give a proper anfwer. 
For we are not to imagine that our prefent inquiry is brought to a con- 
clufion, merely becaufe all of us are at a lofs what to anfwer. If, therefore, 
we are unable to extricate ourfelves from thefe difficulties, you muft help 
us out; for fo you promifed. Confider, then, what to do on this occafion ; 
whether to diftinguiffi pleafure and knowledge, each of them, into their pro¬ 
per fpecies ; or whether to pafs it by, if you choofe to take a different way, 
and can find fome other means of deciding the matter now controverted be¬ 
tween us. 

Soc. No harm then need I 'be afraid of any longer to myfelf, fince you 
have faid this 1 . For your leaving to my own choice what ways and means 
to make ufe of, frees me from all apprehenfions on my own private account. 
But, to make it ftill eafier to me, fome God, I think, has brought things to 
my remembrance. 

Prot. How do you mean ? What things ? 

Soc. Having formerly heard, either in a dream ’, or broad awake, certain 
fayings, I have them now again prefent to my mind ;—fayings concerning 
pleafure and knowledge, that neither of them is of itfelf good, but fome third 
thing, different from both of thofe, and better than either. Now if this 
fhould difcover itfelf to us clearly, pleafure is then to be difmiffed from any 
pretenfions to the viblory. For we fhould then no longer expefl to find that 
pleafure and good are the fame thing : or how fay you r 

Prot. Juft lb. 

Soc. We fhall have no occafion then, in my opinion, for diftinguifhing the 

1 Alluding to thofe jocular threats employed by the young gentlemen, then in the Lycseunt, 
and gathered around Socrates, to engage him in this dialectic inquiry.—S. 

2 Olympiodorus here juftly obferves, that we poflfefs the reafons of things as in a dream, with 
refpedt to a feparate life ftipernally pcrfe&cd; but as in a vigilant ftate with refpeft to the exertion 
of them through fenfe. Perhaps however, fays he, it is better to confider the vigilant ftate with 
*efpe& to the diftindt evolution, but the dreaming dale, with refpedt to the indillin«Sl fubfiftcnce 
of knowledge.—T. 

fcveral 
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fevcr.'il fpecies of plcafurc. And in the progrefs of our inquiry it v\ ill appear 
more evidently flill that I am in the right. 

Prot. Having begun fo happily, proceed, and iinifli with the fame fuccels. 

Soc. Let us, firft, agree upon a few little points befide. 

Prot. What are thofe r 

Soc. In what condition or Hate of beitig is the good? Muft it of neceftity 
be perfedl 1 ? or may it want perfection ? 

Prot. Of all things, O Socrates, it is the moll perfedt. 

Soc. Well; and is it alfo fufficient ? 

Prot. Without doubt: and in this refpedt it excells all other things. 

Soc. But further: This alfo, I prefume, is of all things trhe moft necefiary 
to fay of it, that every being to whom it is known, hunts after, and defires 
it, as chooling the pofteflion of it above all things ; and, indeed, caring for 
no other things, except fuch as are conftantly attended with the enjoyment 
of good. 

Prot. There is no pofiibility of contradifting this. 

Soc. Now, then, let us confider and judge of the life of pleafure and the 
life of knowledge : and to do this the better, let us view them each apart 
from the other. 

1 The deferable, fays Olympiodorus, proceeds from the intelligible father* ; the fufficient horn 
power; and the perfect from the paternal intclleCt. In reality, however, perfection is the third 
from effence: for the middle is life. But if this be true, it is evident that the end is different 
from perfection ; for the latter is the lad; but the former the firft, to which effence, life, and intel¬ 
lect, and therefore all things converge. So that in every form, in a fintilar manner, the end will 
be the fmnmit, and that w hich connectedly contains the whole ; but perfection will be the third, 
fubfifting after effence and life: for it is neceffary that a thing fliouid be, and fliould live, that it 
may become pcrfeCt. 

Again, the perfebl is fpread under the fufficient, in the fame manner as the full under the fuper- 
full, mi, the fufficient under the deferable. For things when full excite to defire. The Jirjl end, 
likewife, is above the deferable, the fufficient, and the perfect. For that is fimple and ineffable ; 
ami hence Socrates does not fay that it is compofed from the elements; but that thefe elements 
poffcfs indefinitely a portion of the good. It is better, however, to call the coordinated com¬ 
mon contraClion (evvaipepct) of the three a portion of the good, though this is anonymous. For 
the good is all things, and not only thefe three; nor is it alone the end, but is truly all things prior 
to all. Bcfides, the end which is now the object of confnleralion is knowable, fo that there will 
be another end more common than this.—T. 

* That is, from the furnmit of the intelligible order.—See the Parmenides. 
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Prot. How do you mean ? 

Soc. Thus: Let us fuppofe a life of pleafure, unaccompanied by intelli¬ 
gence ; and, on the other hand, a life of intelligence, unaccompanied by 
pleafure. For, if either of them be good, it mull be complete and fufficient, 
in want of no aid from any other quarter. But, if cither of them fhould 
appear to be indigent of aught, or infufficient, we are no longer to ima¬ 
gine this to be that real and true good we are in fearch of. 

Prot. In fuch a cafe, how could we ? 

Soc. Shall we then examine their pretenfions tjius feparately, making 
your own mind the judge ? 

Prot. With all my heart. 

Soc. Anfwer then to my queftions. 

Prot. Propofe them. 

Soc. Would you, Protarchus, accept the offer, were it made you, to live 
all your life with a fenfe and feeling of pleafures the mod exquifite ? 

Prot. Undoubtedly. Why not ? 

Soc. Suppofe you were in full podeflion of this, would you not think that 
1'omething betide was ftill wanting to you ? 

Prot. I certainly fhould not. 

Soc. Confider now, whether you would not be in want of wifdom, and 
intelligence, and reafoning, and fuch other things as are the fillers of thefe; 
at leaf! whether you would'hot want to fee fomething. 

Prot. Why fhould I, when I had in a manner all things, in having con¬ 
tinual joy ? 

Soc. Living thus then continually all your life, would the mod exquifite 
pleafures give you any joy ? 

Prot. Why not? 

Soc. Having neither intellect, nor memory, nor feience, nor opinion,— 
in the fird place of this very thing, your pofieflibn of joy, you mud of nc- 
ceflity be ignorant, and unable to lay whether you then had any jov, or not, 
being void of all jud difeernment or knowledge of things prefent. 

Prot. I mud. 

Soc. Being alt'o void of memory, it would be impofTibje for you to re¬ 
member that you ever had any joy ; or to preferve even the lead memorial 
of a joy then prefent: wanting alfo right opinion, you could not fo much 
4 ’ as 
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as think you had any joy, though in the midfl: of it: unable alfo to reafon 01- 
draw confequences, you could not poffibly conclude that ever you fliould have 
any joy to come. Thus you would live the life, not of a man, but of a fea- 
fponge, or of an oyfter. Are thefe things fo l or ought we to think other- 
wife concerning them ? 

Prot. A life of mere pleafure mud be fuch as you have defcribed it. 

Soc. Do we think, then, that fuch a life is eligible ? 

Prot. The defcription of it, O Socrates, has fdenced me entirely for the 
prefent. 

Soc. Nay; let us not fhrink fo foon from purfuing our inquiries; but pro¬ 
ceed to the confideration of that other life, the life of intellect. 

Prot. What kind of life is that ? 

Soc. I.et us confider, whether any of us would choofe to live with wif- 
dom, and intelleft, and fcience, and a perfedl memory of all things; but 
without partaking of pleafure, whether great or fmall; and, on the other 
hand, without partaking of pain ; wholly exempt from all feelings of either 
kind. 

Prot. To me, O Socrates, neither of thefe lives appears eligible ; and I 
think never would appear fo to any other man. 

Soc. What think you of a middle life, where both of them are mixed 
together—a life compofed of the other two ? 

Prot. Compofed of pleafure do you mean, on the one hand, and of intel- 
le£l and wifdom on the other hand ? 

Soc. Juftfo: fuch a life do I mean. 

Prot. Every man would certainly prefer fuch a kind of life to either of 
the other two. 

Soc. Perceive wc now what the refult is of our difeourfing thus far on the 
fubjefl; now before us ? 

Prot. Perfectly well; it is this ; that three lives have been propoled for 
our confideration, and that neither of the two firft-mentioned appears fuffi- 
cient or eligible for any one, neither for man, nor any other animal. 

Soc. Is it not evident, then, with regard to the point in controverfy, that 
neither of thole two lives can give the poffeffion of the good ? for, whichever 
of them had fuch a power, that life would be fufficient, perfett, and eligible 

3*2 alfo 
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allb to all thofe animals’ who are capable of living in the continual enjoy¬ 
ment of the good all their lives. And whoever of us fhould give any other 
life the preference to that, would make his election contrary to the nature of 
the truly eligible, though not willingly, becaufe through ignorance, or fome 
unhappy neceffity. 

Prot. What you fay is highly probable indeed. 

Soc. That we ought not to think that Goddefs of Philebus to be the lame 
thing with the good, has been Ihown, I think, fufficiently. 

Phil. Neither is that intellect of yours, O Socrates, the good; for it will 
be found deficient in the fame refpefts. 

Soc. Mine perhaps, O Philebus, may; but not that intelledl which is 
divine and true ; for it is otherwife, I prefume, with this. However, I do 
not contend for the chief prize of victory, in behalf of the life of intelleft 
againft the middle or mixed life. But what to do with the fecond prize, and 
which life to bellow it on, is next to be canfidered. For the caufe of that 
happinefs which the mixed life affords, one of us, perhaps, may aferibe to 
intelleft, the other of us to pleafure. And thus, neither of thefe two would 
be man’s fovereign good, and yet one or other of them may perhaps be fup- 
pofed the caufe of it. Now on this point I would Bill more eamcftly con¬ 
tend againft Philebus,—that not pleafure, but intelleft, is the nearefl allied, 
and the moll fimilar to that, whatever it be, by the poffellion of which the 
mixed life becomes eligible and good. And if this account be true, pleafure 
can never be faid to have any juft pretenfions either to the firft or to the 
fecond prize of excellence. Still further is ftie from coming in for the third 
prize, if any credit may be given for the prefent to that intelledl of mine. 

Prot. Indeed, O Socrates, it feems to me that Pleafure is now fallen: 
your reafons have been like fo many blows given her; under the force of 
which, fighting for the mafter-prize, fhe lies vanquilhed. But I think, how- 

1 In the Greek ,—ran Qinoi; xai {aoif, to all plants and animals. But arc plants capable of 
living a life of fcnfual pleafure ? or brute animals, a life of fcicnce and underllanding ? We are, 
therefore, inclined to think, that Piato's own words were Traci toi; tarns* for immediately he fub- 
joins an explanation of his meaning, and limits the word nn, all, to fuch only as are endued 
with reafon; and that the word qua was written in the margin of fome manufeript, oppofitc to 
the words ran ™s, by a reader, aftonifhed at the boldncfs of the expredion raanoiq (un;, and not 
fufficiently attentive to the qualifying words fubjoined.—S. 
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ever, that we muft fay it was prudent in Intellect not to contend for that 
prize ; for fhe would otherwife have met with the fame fate. Now if Plea- 
fure Ihould alfo lofe the prize cf fecond value, as already fhe has loft the 
higheft, fhe muft entirely fall into difgrace with her own lovers: for even 
to them file would no longer appear to merit fuch honour as they paid to her 
before. 

Soc. Well then ; is it not the better way to difmifs her now direCtly, and 
not give her pain, by infpeCting into her too nicely, and difeovering all her 
imperfections ? 

Prot. What you now fay goes for nothing, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you mean, becaule I fuppofed an impoffible thing when I fup- 
pofed that pain might be given to pleafure ? 

Prot. Not on that account only, but becaufe you are fenfible that none 
of us will give you a difeharge before you have brought thefe arguments to 
a conclufion. 

Soc. Ah ! the copious matter of argument, O Protarchus, ftill behind ! 
and fearcely is any part of it very manageable on the prefent occafion *. For, 
whoever ftands forth as the champion of Intellect to win the fecond prize 
for her, muft, as it appears to me, take another way of combating, and has 
need of other weapons different from thofe reafons I before made ufe of: 
fome, however, of the fame may, perhaps, be of ufe again. Muft we then, 
proceed in that manner ? 

Prot. By all means. 

Soc. But let us begin cautioufiy, and endeavour to lay down right prin. 
ciples. 

Prot. What principles do you mean ? 

Soc. All tilings which are now in the univerfe let us divide into two 
forts, or rather, if you pleafe, into three. 

1 Aldus’s edition of Plato, by omitting the word ov& in this fentence, gives a quite contrary 
turn to it. Stephens, in his edition, has inferted the ot/fc : and this reading we have preferred to 
the former; becaufe it makes much better fenfe, and is agreeable alfo to Ficinus’s tranflation from 
the Mediccan manufeript. It is tlrangethat Grytueus,who undertook to revife that tranflation, 
(hould depart from it here, where it is evidently right, to follow the erroneous reading in the Al- 
d'me edition, Cornarius, Serranus, Bembo, and Grou, were not fo mifled.—S. 
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Prot. You fhould tell us what difference between things it is, w ith rc- 
•fpeft to which vou make that divifion. 

Soc. Some things which have been already mentioned let us reaffume. 

Prot. What things ? 

Soc. God, we laid, has exhibited 1 the infinite, and alfo the bound of 
beings. 

P ot. Very true. 

Soc. 

' Proclus, in Platon. Tlieol. p. 132, obferves, that Plato here, according to the theology of 
iris country, eftabliflies two principles after the one. And, according to Phiiolaus, the nature of 
beings is connected from things bounded and things infinite. If beings, therefore, fubfift from 
bound and the infinite , it is evident that thefe two mud be prior to beings, or, in other words, 
mult be fuperelfential. Hence, as found and the infinite are fupereflential, Socrates with great 
propriety fays that “God lias exhibited^ them.” For their proceflion from the higheft God is 
ineffable, and then may be rather faid to be arcane manifctlutions from him than his productions. 
Mr. Sydenham, from being unacquainted with the fublinte theology of the Greeks, has totally 
tniflaken the profound meaning of this pafiage in his tranflation, which is as follows“ The 
Gods, we faid, have fliotvn ns the infinite of things, and alfo their bound." For the original is 
tov 9sov tMyofeev rrca, to fin annpoi ofdai ruv ovruv, to 3e Tttpas. 

Should it be afked, fays Olympiodorus, how the two elements bound and infinity are betlhr 
than that which is mixed, fince thefe two elements are the principles of being; we reply, that 
thefe principles mull be conlidered as total orders more Ample than that which is mixt; and that 
fecondarv principles proceed from thefe two, in the firft mixt, which are fubordinate to the mixt, 
in the fame manner as elements are every where fubordinate to that which is compofed from 
them. 

Again, neither is perfect reparation in the fecond * order: for the fabrication of form firft 
pertains to intellect; and the firft intellect is pure intelieCfc. Hence, Jamblichus fays that the 
monads of forms fubfift in this, meaning by monads that which is unfeparated in every form. 
On this account it is intellectual as in intellectuals, and is the caufe of formal effence, juft as the 
fecond is the caufe of life, and the third of the fabrication of form in intellectuals. 

Again, the egg, the paternal intellect, occult number; and, in fliort, that which is the third 
from bound, refpeCtively fignify the third God, according to theologifts, and confequently each is 
the fame as that which is mixt from hound and infinity. 

Further (till, the one principle which gives fubfiftenec to, and is the end of, all things, con¬ 
tains the final as fuperior to the producing ; for hypoftafis is through the ends. But the firft 
principle is both thefe according to the one : and the two principles bound and infinity diftribute 
thefe; bound fubfifting according to the final, and infinity according to the producing caufe. 

* The reader muft remember that the intelligible order confifls of being, life, and intellect , and that each 
of thefe receives a triadic divifion.—See the Notes on the Parmenides. 
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Soc. Let us take thefe for two of the fpecies of things ; and for a third 
let us take that, which is compofed of thofe two mixed together. But I de- 
ferve, methinks, to be laughed at for pretending thus to diftinguifh things, 
and to enumerate their feveral fpecies. 

Prot. Why fo, my good friend ? 

Soc. A fourth kind appears to have been omitted by me. 

Prot. Say, What ? 

Soc. Of that commixture, the combination of the former two, confider 
the caufe: and befide thofe three fpecies, fet me down this caufe 4 for a 
fourth. 

Prot. Will you not want a fifth fpecies too, for a caufe of difunion and 
feparation ? 

Soc. Perhaps I may; but not, I believe, at prefent. However, fhould 
there be occafion for it, you will pardon me, if I go in purfuit of a fifth 
life. 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. Of thefe four fpecies, then, in the fir ft place dividing the three, and 
perceiving that two of thefe, when both are divided, and their divifions fepa- 
rated, are, each of them, many ;—then, gathering together the many of each, 
and uniting them again, let us endeavour to underhand in what manner each 
of them is, at the fame time, one and many. 

Prot. Would you but exprefs your meaning more plainly, I might, per¬ 
haps, apprehend it. 

Soc. I mean, then, by the two, which I propofe to be now confidered, the 
fame which I mentioned at the firft ; one of them the infinite , and the other 
hound. That the infinite is, in tome manner, many, I will attempt to (how: 
and let hound wait a while. 

Prot. It fhall. 

Again, Socrates eftablifhing that which is niixt as a certain caufe of union, the caufe of fepara¬ 
tion is alfo inveftigated. This caufe, however, will be the difference which fublifls after the in¬ 
telligible, as wc learn from the Parmenides. For the intelligible is united alone. But it would 
he belter to make the one the caufe of all things ; tound the caufe of union; infinite of feparation; 
and the mixt that which participates of both. Obfeive, too, that the more and the lefs are every 
where, but in intclligibles according to a fuperior and inferior degree of power. —T. 

* That is, the ineffable principle of things.—T, 

Soc 
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Soc. Give me now your attention. It is, I confefs, a difficult and doubt¬ 
ful thing, that, which I would have you to confider. Confuler it, however. 
Fit ft, with regard to hotter and colder, in things, fee if you can think of any- 
bound. Or would not the more and the lefs, refiding in the kinds themfelves 
of things, hinder, fo long as they refide there, an end from being fixed to 
them r For, if ever they receive an end, to an end alfo are their very beings 
then brought. 

Prot. Moft certainly true. 

Soc. And in fpeakingof either the colder or the hotter of any two things, 
we conftantly attribute to them the more and the lefs. 

Prot. And very much fo. 

Soc. Reafon then conftantly fuggefts to us that the colder and the hotter 
have no end : and being thus without any end, they are altogether bound- 
lefs. 

Prot. I am ftrongly inclined to agree with you, Socrates in this point. 

Soc. Well have you anfwered, my friend Protarchus ; and well have you 
reminded me, that the Jlrongly , which you mentioned, and the faintly, 
have the fame power as the more and the lefs. For, wherever they relide, 
they fuffer not any thing to be juft fo much ; but infufing either the more in- 
tenfe or the more retnifs into every adtion, they always produce in it either 
the more or the lefs ; while the juft fo much flies away and vanifhes from be¬ 
fore them. For, as it was juft now obferved, were they not to drive away 
the juft fo much , or did they permit this, and the moderate, to enter into the 
regions of the more and the lefs, or of the intenfe and the remifs, thefe very 
beings muft quit their own places: becaufe, if they admitted the juft fo 
much, the hotter and the colder would be gone. For the hotter, and in like 
manner the colder, is always advancing forward, and never abides in the fame 
fpot: but the juft fo much flops, and flays, having finifhed its progrefs. Now, 
according to this reafoning, the hotter muft be boundlefs; and fo muft alfo 
be the colder. 

Prot. So it appears indeed, Socrates. But, as you rightly laid, it is not 
cafv to apprehend thefe things. Queflions, however, relating to them, again 
and again repeated, might perhaps (how that the queftioner and the refpon- 
dent were tolerably well agreed in their minds concerning them. 

Soc. You fay well: and we fhould try fo to do. But at prefent, to avoid 
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lengthening out this argument, by enumerating every infinite, confider, whe¬ 
ther we may take this for the chara&eriftic mark of the nature of all in¬ 
finites. 

Prot. What mark do you mean ? 

Soc. Whatever things appear to us to be increafing or diminifhing, or to 
admit of intenlenefs and remiffion, or the too much, and all other fuch attri¬ 
butes, w e ought to refer all the(e to the genus of the infinite ; collecting, as it 
were, all of them in one, agreeably to what was before faid ; that whatever 
things were divided and feparated we ought to aflemble together atid com¬ 
bine, as well as we are able, affixing to all of them the mark of fome one na¬ 
ture ;—if you remember. 

Prot. I remember it well. 

Soc. Every thing, then, which rejedls all fuch attributes, and admits only 
fuch as are quite the contrary,—in the firft place, the equal and equality, 
and, after the equal, the double, and every other relation which one number 
bears to another, and one meafure to another,—all thefe things, I fay, in 
fummingup, and referring them to bound, think you not that we ffiould do 
right ? or how fa y you ? 

Prot. Perfcdlly right, O Socrates. 

Soc. Well: but the third thing made up, and confifting of the other two, 
what charaderiftic ffiall we affign to this ? 

Prot. You, as I prefume, will fhow it to me. 

Soc. Divinity indeed may; if any of the Gods will hearken to my prayers. 

Prot. Pray, then, and furvey. 

Soc. 1 furvey: and fome God, O Protarchus, is now, methinks, become 
favourable to us. 

Prot. How do you mean ? and by what fign do you know it ? 

Soc. I will tell you in plain words : but do you follow them clofely, 

Prot. Only fpeak. 

Soc. We mentioned juft: now the hotter and the colder; did we not? 

Prot. We did. 

Soc. To thefe then add the drier and the moifter; the more numerous 
and the fewer ; the fwifter and the flower; the larger and the fmaller ; and 
whatever things befide, in our late account of them, we ranked under one 
head,—that which admits of the nature of the more and the Iefs. 
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Prot. You mean the infinite. 

Soc. I do: and mingle together with this that which we fpoke of next 
afterward,—the race of bound. 

Prot. What race do you mean ? 

Soc. Thofe things which we did not (as wc ought to have done) affemble 
together under one head, in the fame manner as we affembled together the 
race of the infinite. But you will now, perhaps, do what was then omitted. 
And when both the forts are affembled, and viewed together, the race of 
bound will then become manifeft. 

Prot. What things do you fpeak of? and how are they to be affembled ? 

Soc. 1 fpeak of that nature in which are comprifed the equal and the 
double ; and whatever elfe puts an end to conteft between contrary things; 
and, introducing number, makes them to be commenfurate one with another, 
and tq harmonize together. 

Prot. I apprehend your meaning to be, that, from the commixture of 
thofe two, a certain progeny will arifi; between them in every one of their 
tribes. 

Soc. You apprehend me rightly. 

Prot. Relate then the progeny of thefe coirtmixtures. 

Soc. In dtfeafes, does not the right commixture of thofe two produce the 
recovery of health ? 

Prot. Entirely fo. 

Spc. And in the acute and the grave, in the fwift alfo and the flow, which 
are all of them infinite, does not the other fort, receiverl among them, and 
begetting bounds, conftitute the perfedliou of all the Mufe’s art ? 

Prot. Certainly fo. 

Soc. And in weather exceffively either cold or hot, does not the entrance 
of that other kind take off the excefs, the vehement, and the infinite,—gene¬ 
rating in their ftead, not only the moderate and the meafured, but fymmetrv 
alfo, and correfpondence between their meafures ? 

Prot. Without difpute. 

Soc. And do not propitious feafons, and all their fair produftions, arife 
to us from hence, from the mixture of things which are infinite with 
things which have a bound ?. 

Prot. Doubtlefs, 

Soc; 
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Soc. A thoufand other things I forbear to mention; as, for iuhance, 
hrength anti beauty, the attendants upon health of body; and in the foul 
other excellencies, very many and very noble. For Venus herfelf, O good 
Philebus ! obferving lawlefs lull:, and all manner of vice every where reign¬ 
ing, the love of plcalure being in all men boundlefs, and their defires of it 
infatiable, (he herfelf ehabliffied a law and an order, fetting bounds to plea- 
fure and defire. This you faid was to leflen and to impair pleafure ; but I 
maintain, that, on the contrary, it preferved pleafure from decay. And you, 
Protarchus! what think you of it ? 

Trot. For my part, I am entirely of your mind, Socrates. 

Soc. I have Ihovvn you then thofe three kinds, if you apprehend my 
meaning. 

Prot. Partly, I fuppofe, I do. By one of thofe three, I fuppofe, you mean 
the infinite; by another, the fecond fort, you mean that which in all beings 
is the bound; but what you mean by the third fort, I have no ftrong appre- 
henfion of. 

Soc. Becaufe the care of that third fort, my friend, has amazed you with 
its multitude. And yet, the infinite alfo appeared to contain many tribes: 
but as they were all of them ftamped with the character of more and left, 
they were feen clearly to be one. 

Prot. True. 

Soc. Then, as to bound ; that neither contained many, nor found we any 
difficulty in admitting the nature of it to be one. 

Prot. How could we ? 

Soc. It was not at all poffible, indeed. Of thofe two forts, then, ail the 
progeny,—all the things produced into being through thofe meafures, which 
are effected in the immoderate, when bounds are let to the infinite,—in bum¬ 
ming up all thefe things together, and comprehending them in one, under¬ 
hand me to mean, by the third fort, this one. 

Prot, I underhand you. 

Soc. Now, befides thefe three, we are further to confider, what that kind 
is which we faid was the fourth. And as we are to confider it jointly, fee 
whether you think it ncceffary, that all things which are produced into being 
hiould have feme caufe of their production. 

Prot. I think it is: for, without a caufe, how (hould they be produced ? 

3 s 2 Soc. 
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Soc. The nature then of the efficient differs from the caufe in nothing 
but in name : fo that the efficient and the caufe may be rightly deemed 
one. 

Prot. Rightly. 

Soc. So, likewife, the thing effedled, and the thing produced into being, 
we ffiall find to differ in the fame manner, in nothing but in name, or bow ? 

Prot Juft fo. 

Soc. In the nature of things, does not the efficient lead the way 1 and 
does not the effedt follow after it into being ? 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. Caufe, therefore, is not the fame thing with that which is fubfervient 
to caufe in the producing of its effedi, but a thing different. 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. Did not the things which are produced into being, and the things 
out of which they are all of them produced, exhibit to us the three genera? 

Prot. Clearly. 

Soc. That, then, whidh is the artificer of all thefe, the caufe of them, let 
us call the fourth caufe ; as it is fully Ihown to be different from thofe other 
three. 

Prot. Be it fo. 

Soc. But the four forts having been now defcribed, every one of them 
diftindlly, we fhould do well, for memory’s fake, to enumerate them in 
order. 

Prot. No doubt of it. 

Soc. The firft then I call infinite; the fecond bound ; the third eifence ' 
mixt and generated from thefe : and in laying’ that the caufe of this mix¬ 
ture and this produdtion is the fourth, ffiould 1 fay aught amifs ? 

Prot. Certainly not. 

Soc. Well now : what is next ? How proceeds our argument ? and w ith 
what defign came we along this way ? Was it not this ? We were inquiring 

* As effence, therefore, is plainly atTerted by Socrates to be mixt and generated from bound 
and infinity, it is evident that bound and infinity are fupcreflential. For caufe is every where fu- 
perior to its cffe£t.—T. 

* The edition of Plato by Aldus, and that by Stephens, in this place erroneoufly give us to 

read Myu, inftead of the evidently right reading, which is exhibited in the Bafil editions_S, 

who 
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who had a right to the fecond prize of viftory ; whether Pleafure had, or Wif- 
dom : was it not fo ? 

Prot. It was. 

Soc. Now then, fince we have thus divided thefe genera, may we not 
happily form a more Unified judgment concerning both the very belt and the 
fecond-beft of thofe things which originally were the fubjeds of difpute be¬ 
tween us ? 

Prot. Perhaps we may. 

Soc. We made no difficulty, I think, of letting down for conqueror, the 
mixt life, the life of pleafure and wifdom together. Was it not fo ? 

Prot. It was. 

Soc. We perceive then of what fort the mixt life is, and to which kind it 
is to be referred. 

Prot. Evidently. 

Soc. And I think we fhall agree, that it is part of the third fort. For the 
mixt life is not to be referred folely to any one of the infinites, mixed with 
fome one only of the bounds : it is a life of all fuch things together as are. 
infinite in their own nature, but are under the refiraint of bound. So that 
the mixt life, this winner of the prize, may be rightly faid to be a part of the 
third fort. 

Prot. Moil rightly. 

Soc. It is well. But that life of yours, O Philebus, a life of pleafure fim- 
ple and unmixed, to which of the three forts may we rightly fay that it be¬ 
longs ? But before you pronounce, anfwer me firft to this queftion. 

Phil. Propofe it then '. 

■ Soc. Concerning pleafure and pain; have they in their own nature any 
bounds ? or are they among thofe things which admit the more and the lefs 1 ?' 

Phil. Pleafure, O Socrates ! to be fure, admits the more. For it would, 
not comprehend every good in it, if it were not by nature infinite, with, re- 

1 Aldus, in his edition of Plato, gave thefe words to Protarchus ; though nothing is more 
plain than that Plato meant them for Philebus. The Bafil editors reftored them to the right 
owner: and it is ftrange that Stephens either knew it not, or did not acknowledge it.— S. 

a In all the editions of the Greek we here read e<m infiead of cam. We are ignorant of any 
authority for tiling fo flrange an enaliage; and therefore we fuppofe it an erroneous reading._S. 

fpedf 
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fpe£t to the multitude which it contains, and the increafe which it is capable 
of. 

Soc. Nor can pain be imagined, O Philebus, to comprehend every evil. 
So that we mu ft confider of tome other thing, different from the nature of 
the infinite, for the imparting of any good to pleafures. It is admitted, that 
your life of pleafure is the ifl'ue of things unbounded, and belongs, therefore, 
to the infinite. Rut to which of the forts before mentioned, O Protarchus 
and Philebus, may we refer wifdom, and fcience, and intelletft, without being 
guilty of impiety ? For it appears to me that we incur no trifling danger 
in anfwering the prefeut queftion, whatever be our anfwer, whether right 
or wrong. 

Phil. You magnify that God of yours, O Socrates, very highly, tne- 
thinks. 

Soc. So do you, my friend, that Goddefs of yours. The queftion, how¬ 
ever, ought to be anfwered by us. 

Prot. Socrates fays what is right, O Philebus, and we muft do as he fays 
we ought. 

Phil. Have not you, Protarchus, taken upon yourfelf my part in the 
debate ? 

Prot. It is true that I have. But in the prefent cafe I find myfelf much 
at a lofs how to anfwer. I muft therefore requert, O Socrates, that you your¬ 
felf will take the office of prophet to us; left, by fome miftake, 1 ftiould 
offend the combatant 1 whom you favour, and by finging out of tune Ihould 
ipoil the harmony 1 . 

1 This evidently is a metaphor taken from the contentions ufual at that time between dramatic 
poets during the featis of Bacchus, for the fame of fuperiority in their art. For the Grecians of 
thofe days had an emulation to excell in the mufical entertainments of the mind, as well as in the 
gymnic exercifes of the body. To infpire them with that emulation, combats in poetry and 
mufic, as well as in gymnaftic, were infiituted by their legifiators: and the contenders in either 
kind were alike termed avumreu, combatants. The metaphorical combatants meant by Protarchus 
are Mind and Pleafure.—S. 

a In continuing the metaphor taken from theatrical contefts, Protarchus likens himfelf to one 
of the chorus in a tragedy or comedy, and Socrates to the kopupatot, or the chief or leader 

of the whole band. For, in the chorus fongs, it was the office of the chief, or prefident, to lead 
the vocal mufic, keeping it in time and tune with the inftrumental: and in the dialogue feenes, 
wherever the chorus bore a part, their prefident fpoke alone for them all.—S. 
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Soc. You muft be obeyed, Protarchus. Indeed there is nothing difficult 
in your injun&ions. Rut, in afking you to which of the two abovemen- 
tioned kinds intelled and fcience were to be referred,—when I was magni¬ 
fying, as Philebus fays, the fubjed of my queftion,—the joke, which I in¬ 
tended to foften the folemnity of it, confufed your thoughts, I find, in good 
earneft. 

Prqt. Very thoroughly fo, I confefs, O Socrates. 

Soc. And yet it was an eafy queftion. For, on this point, there is a con- 
fent and harmony among all the wife, dignifying thus themfelves,—that 
IntellcB is king of heaven and earth. And this which they fay is perhaps 1 
well faid. But let us, if you are willing, confider the nature of this genus 
more amply, and not in fo concife a manner. 

Prot. Confider it in what manner you think bell, without regarding the 
length of the inquiry : for the length will not be difagreeable to us. 

Soc. Fairly fpoken. Let us begin, then, by propofing this queftion. 

Prot. What ? 

Soq. Whether ftiall we fay that the power of the irrational principle go¬ 
verns all things in the whole univerfe, fortuitoufly and at random ? or ftiall 
we, on the contrary, agree with our anceftors and predeceffors, in affirming 
that a certain admirable intelledl and wifdom orders all things together, and 
governs throughout the whole? 

Prot. Alike in nothing, O Socrates, are thefe two tenets. That which 
you mentioned juft now is, in my opinion, impious. But, to hold that In¬ 
tellect difpolcs all tilings in a beautiful order, is agreeable to that view which 
we have of the world, of the celcftlal bodies, and of the whole circumvolu¬ 
tion of the heavens. For my own part, 1 fhould never ftpeak nor think any 
otherwife on this lubjeift. 

Soc. Is it then your plcafure that we add our voices to thofe of the an- 
tients, and openly avow that tenet to be ours ; not contenting ourlelves with a 
bare repetition of the layings of others, ill hopes of efcaping danger to our, 
Fives; but retblvcd to run all rifk together, and to lhare in undergoing the 

1 Sot:i ;if t\> tit '03 not fay this as being himfclf doubtful whether Intellect is king of heaven and 
earth, but U caufc thofe with whom he was converting had not arrived at a leientific knowledge 
of this dogma.—T. 
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cenfures of fome great and formidable man, when he aflerts that in the 
whole of things there is no order 1 ? 

■Frot. How can 1 do otherwiie than join with you in this? 

Soc. Attend now to the argument which comes on next to be confidered. 

Prot. Propofe it then. 

Soc. In the bodies of all animals, fomehow, we difcover that fire, water, 
and air, muft be in their compofition by nature ; and earth, which gives fup- 
port to the other ingredients in their frame, we fee plainly : as mariners fay, 
when they are tolled about in a thunder-florm at fea, and defery land. 

Prot. True : and tolled about indeed are we too in thefe difcourfes; but 
for a port to anchor in we are entirely at a lofs. 

Soc. Let us proceed then : Concerning each of thofe elementary ingre¬ 
dients in our frame, underftand this. 

Prot. What? 

Soc. That which there is in us of each element is fmall and inconfider- 
able ; no where in any part of our frame have we it at all unmixed and pure ; 
neither has it in us a power worthy of its nature. Take one of them for a 
(ample, by which you may eftimate all the reft. Fire in fome manner there 
is in us ; fire 1 there is alfo in the univerfe. 

Prot. Moil certainly. 

Soc. Now the fire which is in our compofition is weak and ineonfider- 
able: but that which is in the univerfe is admirable for the multitude of 
it, for the beauty which it exhibits, and for every power and virtue which 
belong to fire. 

Prot. Perfe£lly true. 

Soc. Well then: is the fire of the univerfe generated, fed, and ruled bv 
the fire which we have in us ? or, on the contrary, does my fire, and yours, 
and that of every other living thing, receive its being, fupport, and laws, 
from the fire of the univerfe ? 

* That the perfon here alluded to is Critias, one of the thirty oligarchic tyrants, cannot be 
doubted of by thofe who are acquainted with his character, and the injurious treatment he gave 
to Socrates. A confiderable fragment of his atheiftic poetry is extant in Sextus Empiricus, 
pag. 562.—S. 

1 Socrates is here fpeaking of the difference between the wholes of the univerfe, and the parts 
to which thefe wholes are prior, as being their caufe. See the Introdu&ion to the Timieus.—T. 

Prot. 
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Prot. This queftion of yours does not deferve an anl’wer. 

Soc. Rightly faid. And you would anfwer in the fame manner, I fup- 
pofe, if your opinion was alked concerning the earthy part of every animal 
here, compared with the earth in the univerfe ; and juft fo concerning the 
other elementary parts of animal bodies mentioned before. 

Prot. What man, who made a different anfwer, would ever appear to be 
of found mind ? 

Soc. Scarcely would any man. But attend to what follows next. Where- 
ever we find thefe four elements mixed together and united, do we not give 
to this compofition the name of body ? 

Prot. We do. 

Soc. Apprehend the fame thing then with regard to this, which we call 
the world. This Ihould be confidered as a body in the lame manner, being 
compofed of the fame elements. 

Prot. You are perfectly in the right. 

Soc. To the whole of this great body, then, does the whole of that little 
body of ours owe its nourilhment, and whatever it has received, and what¬ 
ever it poffeffes ? or is the body of the univerfe indebted to ours for all which 
it is and has ? 

Prot. There is no reafon, O Socrates, for making a queftion of this point, 
neither. 

Soc. Well: what will you fay to this point then? 

Prot. What point ? 

Soc. Muft we not affirm thefe bodies of ours to be animated with fouls ? 

Trot. It is evident that we muft. 

Soc. But from whence, O my friend Protarchus, Ihould our bodies derive 
thofe fouls of theirs, if that great body of the univerfe, which has all the 
fame elements with our bodies, but in much greater purity and perfedlion, 
was not, as well as ours, animated with a foul? 

Prot. It is evident, O Socrates, that from no other origin could they de¬ 
rive them. 

Soc. Since, therefore, O Protarchus, we acknowledge thefe four genera, 
bound, infinite, the compound of both thofe, and the genus of caufe, to be in 
all bodies; and fince we find, that in this part of the univerfe to which we 

vol. iv. 3 t belong 
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belong there are beings of that fourth fort,—caufes, which produce fouls, 
build up bodies for thofe fouls to dwell inand heal thofe bodies when dif- 
eafed;—caufes, alfo, which create and frame other compofitions, and amend 
them when impaired;—caufes thefe, to every one of which we gave a parti¬ 
cular name, betokening a particular kind of wiidom or Ikill:—fince, I fay, 
we are periiiaded of thefe things, furely we can by no means think that the 
whole heaven, in the larger parts of which are the fame four genera, and thefe 
undepraved and pure, can have any other caufe than a nature who is full of con¬ 
trivance and defign, and in whom the mod beautiful and noble things all unite. 

Pro r. It would not be at all reafonable to think it can. 

Soc. If this then be abfurd, we may the better affert, as a confequence of 
our reafoning, that in the univerfe there are, what we have feveral times re¬ 
peated, infinite in great quantity, and bound fufficient; and befides thefe, a 
caufe, not inconfiderable or mean, which, by mixing them properly together, 
marfhals and regulates the years, the feafons, and the months,—a caufe, 
which with the greateft juftice we may term vuifdom and intellect. 

Frot. With the greateft juftice, indeed, 

Soc. But further, wiidom and intellect could never be without foul 1 . 

* In the Greek of this paflage we read — Ivxw te iraptxov xai crai/ja auaxv s/xttoiouv .'— Ficinus trans¬ 
lates the two laft words of it thus :— “ dum imprlmit umbram” But this being obfeure, an error 
in the Greek manuferipts was juftly fufpe&ed by the fubfequent tranflators, Cornarius and 
Serranus; the former of whom propofes inftead of <tkixv to read uyetav; and the latter imagines 
that we fhould read o-uitacntiav as one word. Grynreu* and Bembo never attempt an emendation 
of the printed Greek, even where it is moft apparently erroneous. And Monf. Grou has taken 
the eafy way of not tranflating the two laft words. But all the difficulty vanifties, if, inftead of 
irxixv we read cruvvogj a tabernacle or tent ; a word metaphorically ufed by the Pythagoreans to 
iignify the human body, as being but a flight temporary dwelling for the foul. See Tirmeus the 
Locrian, in feveral paflages; and a fragment of Ocellus the Lucanian, de Lege, in Stobaeus’s 
Eclogse Phyf. cap. 16. See alfo ^Efchines the Soeratic, pag. 128, edit. Horrei; the Greek index 
to which will furnifh the learned reader with examples of the fame metaphor, ufed by feveral 
Greek writers in the fucceeding ages.—S. 

S That is, foul is confubfiftent with wifdom and intellect. If this be the cafe, it is evident 
that when Plato in the Timaeus fpeaks of the generation of foul by the demiurgus , whom he there 
cxprefsly calls mtelleft, he does not mean by generation a temporal produ6lion, but an eternal 
procejfwn from caufe. And in the fame manner, what he there fays of the generation of the uni¬ 
verfe is to beunderftood. Hence, thofe are to be derided who afiert that the world, according to 
Plato, was produced in time.—T. 
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Prot. By no means. 

Soc. You will affirm, then, that in the nature of Jupiter there is a kingly 
foul and a kingly intelledl, through the power of caufe ‘ ; and that in the 
other Gods there are other beautiful things, whatever they are, by which 
their Deities love to be diftinguiffied, and from which they delight in taking 
their refpeftive denominations. 

Prot. Certainly I (hall. 

Soc. The difcourfe we have now had together on this fubjedl, O Protar- 
chus, think it not idle, and to no purpofe. For it iupports that dodrine of 
our anceftors, that the univerfe is for ever governed by intelled. 

Prot. Indeed it does. 

Soc. And befidcs, it has furniffied us with an anfwer to my queftion,— 
to what genus intellect is to be referred; in making it appear that intellect 
is allied to that which we faid was the caufe of all things, one of our four 
genera. For now at length you plainly have our anfwer. 

Prot. I have; and a very full and fufficient anfwer it is: but I was not 
aware what you were about. 

Soc. A man’s attention to ferious ftudies, O Protarchus, is fometimes, 
you know, relaxed by amufements. 

Prot. Politely faid. 

Soc. And thus, my friend, to what genus intelledl belongs, and what 
power it is poffeffed of, has been now lhown tolerably well for the prefent. 

Prot. It has, indeed. 

Soc. And to what genus alfo belongs pleafure, appeared before. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. Concerning thefe two, then, let us remember thefe conclufions,_ 

that intelleft is allied to caufe, and is nearly of this genus ; and that plea¬ 
fure is infinite in her own nature, and belongs to that genus which, of itfelf, 
neither has nor ever will have in it either a beginning, or a middle, or an 
end. 

Prot. We fhall not fail to remember them both. 

■ Thai is to fay, a kingly foul, and a kingly intclle&, fubfift in Jupiter, the artificer of the uni¬ 
verfe according to caufe. For Jupiter, as a Deity, is a fuperefi'ential unity, in which all things 
have a caufal fubfiltcnce.—T. 
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Soc. Now we ought to confider next, in which genus either of thofe two 
things, intelligence and pleafure, is found to have a feat; and in what date 
or condition thofe beings muft be in whom either of them is produced, at the 
time of its production. And firft in the cafe of pleafure : for, as we inquired 
to which genus the belonged, before we confidered of which fort was intel¬ 
lect ; fo, with regard to the points alfo now propofed, (he is the firft to be 
examined *. But, feparately from the confideration of pain, we (hould never 
be able fully to explore the nature of pleafure. 

Prot. Well: if we are to proceed in this way, let us then in this way 
proceed 1 . 

Soc. Are you of the fame opinion with me concerning their rife and pro¬ 
duction ? 

Prot. What opinion is that ? 

Soc. Pain and pleafure appear tome, both of them, to arife, according to 
nature, in that which is a common genus. 

Prot. Remind us, friend Socrates, which of the genera mentioned before 
is meant by the term common. 

Soc. What you defire, O wonderful man! (hall be done, to the belt of 
my ability. 

Prot. Fairly faid. 

Soc. Bv this common genus, then, we are to underftand that which, in 
recounting the four forts, we reckoned as third. 

Prot. That which you mentioned next after both the infinite and bound : 
that in which you ranked health, and alfo, as I think, harmony. 

Soc. Perfectly right. Now give me all poftible attention. 

Prot. Only fpeak. 

Soc. I lay, then, that whenever the harmony in the frame of any animal 
is broken, a breach is then made in its conftitution, and at the lame time 
rife is given to pains. 

1 Cornarius and Stephens, both of them, perceived the Greek of this fentence to be erroneous. 
But the emendations propofed by them appear infufficient. Ficinus’s tranflation from the Flo¬ 
rentine MS. helps to reftore the right reading thus:—An JVj, —*ai npaTov ntpi tw Yitow, 

iiOrttfr—OVTU KCU TdUTCC TTpOTlpOV [fc. Jfl tJfik] .-S. 

* In the edition of Plato by Aldus, and in that alfo by Stephens, this fentence, by a ftrange 
miftake, is printed as if it werefpoken by Socrates,—S. 

Prot. 
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PrOT. You fay what is highly probable. 

Soc. But when the harmony is reflored, and the breach is healed, we fhould 
fay that then pleafure is produced : if points of fo great importance may be 
difpatched at once in fo few words. 

Prot. In my opinion, O Socrates, you fay what is very true : but let us 
try if we can (how thefe truths in a light flill clearer. 

Soc. Are not luch things as ordinarily happen, and are manifeft to us all, 
the moll eafy to be underflood ? 

Prot. What things do you mean ? 

Soc. Want of food makes a breach in the animal fyftem, and at the fame 
time gives the pain of hunger. 

Prot. True. 

Soc. And food, in filling up the breach again, gives a pleafure. 

Prot. Right. 

Soc. Want of drink alfo, interrupting the circulation of the blood and 
humours, brings on us corruption, together with the pain of thirfl; but the 
virtue of a liquid, in moiflening and replenifhing the parts dried up, yields a 
pleafure. In like manner, preternatural fuffbeating heat, in difTolving the 
texture of the parts, gives a painful fenfation : but a cooling again, a refrefh- 
. ment agreeable to nature, affe&s us with a fenfe of pleafure. 

Prot. Mofl certainly. 

Soc. And the concretion of the animal humours through cold, contrary 
to their nature, occafions pain : but a return to their priftine flate of fluidity, 
and a reftoring of the natural circulation, produce pleafure. See, then, w he¬ 
ther you think this general account of the matter not amifs, concerning that 
fort of being which I faid was compofed of infinite and bound,—that, when 
by nature any beings of that fort become animated with foul, their paffage 
into corruption, or a total diflblution, is accompanied with pain ; and their 
entrance into exiflence, the aflembling of all thole particles which compofe 
the nature of fuch a being, is attended with a fenfe of pleafure. 

Prot. 1 admit your account of this whole matter ; for, as it appears to me, 
it bears on it the llamp of truth. 

Soc. Thel'c feufations, then, which affcfl the foul by means only of the 
body, let us conlider as one fpecics of pain and pleafure. 

Prot. Be it fo. 

Soc. Confider now the feelings of the foul herfelf, in the expe&ation of 

fuch 
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fuch a pain or of fuch a pleafure,—antecedent to the pleafure expeded, an 
agreeable feeling of hope and alacrity,—antecedent to the pain expected, the 
uneafinefs of fear. 

Prot. This is, indeed, a different fpecies of pleafure and pain, indepen¬ 
dent of the body, and produced in the foul herfelf through expectation. 

Soc. You apprehend the matter rightly. Now the confederation of thefe 
feelings of pain and pleafure, which immediately affect the foul herfelf, (and 
feem to be produced in her, each of them, unmixed and genuine,) will, as 
I imagine, clear up that doubt concerning pleafure,—whether the whole 
kind be eligible, or whether a particular fpecies of it be the proper objed of 
our choice. And in the latter cafe, pleafure and pain (in general), like heat 
and cold, and all other things of this fort, will deferve fometimes to be em¬ 
braced, and at other times to be rejeded ; as not being good in themfelves, 
but admitting the nature of good to be fuperadded to them only at fome 
times, and fome of them only. 

Prot. You are perfectly in the right. It muff be in fome fuch way as 
this that we ought to investigate the things we are in purfuit of. 

Soc. If, then, what we agreed in be true,—that animal bodies feel pain, 
when any thing befalls them tending to their deftrudion,—pleafure, when 
they are ufmg the means of their prefervation,—let us now confider what 
ffate or condition every animal is in, when it is neither buffering aught that 
tends to its deftrudion, nor is engaged in any adion, or in the midft of any 
circumftances, tending to its prefervation. Give your earneft attention to 
this point, and fay, whether it is entirely neceffary, or not, that every animal 
at that time Ihould feel neither pain nor pleafure, in any degree, great or 
fmall. 

Prot. It is quite neceffary. 

Soc. Befides the condition then of an animal delighted, and befides the 
oppofite condition of it under uneafinefs, is not this a different, a third, ftate 
or condition of an animal ? 

Prot. Without difpute. 

Soc. Be careful then to remember this judgment of ours. For on the 
remembering of it, or not, greatly will depend our judgment concerning the 
nature of pleafure. But, to go through with this point, let us, if you plcafe, 
add a fhort fentence more. 

Prot. Say what. 

Soc. 
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Soc. You know, nothing hinders a man who prefers the life of wifdom 
from living all his life in that ftate. 

Prot. In the ftate, do you mean, of neither pleafure nor uneafinefs ? 

Soc. I do: for, when we compared together the different lives, it was 
fuppofed, that whoever fhould choofe the life of intellect and wifdom was not 
to have pleafure either in a great or in a fmall degree. 

Prot. That was the fuppofition. 

Soc. He muft live, therefore, fucli a life r . And perhaps it is by no means 
akfurd, to deem that life to be of all lives the moft Godlike. 

Prot. It is not indeed probable, that the Gods feel either the pleafurablc 
fen fat ion, or its oppofite. 

Soc. Highly, indeed, is it improbable. For neither of them is confident 
with the divine nature. But we fhall confider further of this point after¬ 
wards, if it fhould appear to be of any fervice to our argument; and fhall 
apply it to the purpofe of winning the fecond prize for intellect, though we 
fhould not be able to make ufe of it fo as to win for her the firft. 

Prot. Very juftly faid. 

Soc. Now that fpecies of pleafure which we faid is proper to the foul 
herfelf, is all produced in her by means of memory. 

Prot. How fo ? 

Soc. But, before we confider of this point, I think we fhould premife 
fome account of memory,—what it is : and ftill prior to an account of me¬ 
mory, fome mention too, methinks, ought to be made of fenfe, if we are to 
have this fubjedt appear tolerably plain to us*. 

Prot. Explain your meaning. 

Soc. Of thofe things which are incident to our bodies in every part, 
coming from all quarters around us, and affecting us in various ways,—fome 

* In the Greek, the firft words of this fentence of Socrates, and the firft word alfo of the next 
fentence, fpoken by Protarehus, ought for the future to be printed thus— -Ouxsv and not OmSv .— 
The wrong accentuation of thefe padages in all the editions feems owing to the error of Ficinus, 
who miftook both the fentenccs for interrogations : and the miftakes are continued bv Grynwus. 
Serranus’s tranftation is guilty of the fame miftakes: but in thofe of Cornarius, Benibo, and 
Grou, they are corrected.—S. 

J The Greek of this paflage, it is prefumed, ought to be read thus—tor if umu t xi 9 ’ r/M-j 

r. x.—S, 

fpenJ 
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fpend all their force upon the body, without penetrating to the foul, leaving 
this entirely untouched and free ; others extend their power through the foul 
as well as through the body ; and fome of this latter fort excite a vehement 
agitation in them both, jointly and feverallv. Do you admit this ? 

Prot. Be it admitted. 

Soc. If we fhould fay of thofe things, the power of which is confined to 
the body, and reaches not the foul, that the foul is deprived of knowing 
them ; but of other things which befall us, and have a power to pervade both 
the body and the foul, that of thefe the foul hath the knowledge; fhould we 
not thus fay what is tnofl true ? 

Prot. Without difpute. 

Soc. But when 1 fay that the foul is deprived ofknowing the former fort, 
do not fuppofe my meaning to be, that oblivion happens to her in this cafe. 
For oblivion is the departure of memory. But of the accidents now fpoken 
of the foul never had a memory. And of that which neither is nor ever 
was, it is abfurd to fay that any lofs can happen to us. Is it not ? 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Only then alter the terms. 

Prot. In what manner ? 

Soc. Inftead of faying that the foul is deprived of knowing what the body 
Puffers, when fhe is not affected by any motions produced in the body by thofe 
ordinary occurrences,—what we termed a privation of knowledge, let us now 
term infenfibility. 

Prot. I apprehend your meaning. 

Soc. But when the foul and the body are affefted, both of them in com¬ 
mon, by any of thofe occurrences, and in common alf'o are moved or agi¬ 
tated',—in giving to this motion the name of fenfation, you would not 
fpeak improperly. 

* In the Greek of this paflage, inftead of yiym/uvov, the participle lingular, agreeing with (Tupa, 
we ought to read yiynutm, the plural, agreeing with the two preceding fubftantives, 4' U X V ' and 
iruna, coupled together; according to a rule, the fame in the grammars of the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages. For the words of this fentence, placed in the order of their grammatical conftruilion, are 
thefe, — Tcj xoivri amrerffar Try 4 ' < OC’l v aai 70 xor.ri yiyvo^Eva ev evi srafifi, — txutdv Triv xunwn a. 7. A. 

If Stephens had perceived thi-, he would not have adopted Cornarius’s alteration of the text.—S. 

Prot. 
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Prot. Verv true. 

Soc. Now then do we not apprehend what it is which is commonly called 
fettle or fenfation ? 

Prot. Whatlhould hinder us? 

Soc. And of memory if one fhould fay that it was the retaining of fen- 
fations, it would not be ill defined, in my opinion. 

Prot. 1 think to too. 

Soc. Do we not hold, that memory differs from remembrance ? 

Prot. Perhaps it does. 

Soc. Do they not differ in this refpedl ? 

Prot. In what refpeft ? 

Soc. When the foul alone, unaided by the body, recovers and refumes 
within herfelf as much as poflible the fiate which heretofore fhe was in, 
when the was affcfted jointly with the body, we fay that the foul then re¬ 
members. Do we not ? 

Prot. Certainly we do. 

Soc. So we do alfo, when the foul, after having loft the memory of fome- 
thing which ftie had fenfibly perceived, or of fomething which fhe had learnt, 
recalls and recolledls the memory of it again, herfeif within herfelf: and all 
this we term remembrance, and a recovery of things flint out of our me¬ 
mory 1 . 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. Now the end for the fake of which we have been confidering theie 
faculties of the foul is this. 

Prot. For the fake of what ? 

Soc. That we may apprehend 3 , as well and as clearly as vve are able, 
w hat is the pleafure of the foul abftradled from the body, and at the fame 

1 Memory, fays Olympiodorus, is triple, viz. irrational, rational, and intellectual. Each of 
thefe likewife is twofold, viz. phantaftic, fenfitive; dianoetic, doxaftic ; efiential, divine.—T. 

- In the printed Greek we here read — amimrm *ar nmy-cu.— So that memory and remembrance 
are now confounded together; and the difference but juft before made between them is annulled. 
It is therefore apprehended, that we ought to lead — am/emru; ucu im/ers arsexwn;. — S. 

1 All the editions of Plato give U6 here to read— -Ira nn —x. r. x. From this fentence, 
thus ahfurdly printed, Cornarius, in his marginal lemmas, extracted the following curious pre- 
icpt,—“ Voluptas ft cupiditas animoe, abfnne corpore, vitauda.” Pleafure and ,/ ;;re in the foul 
kerf If alflrafled from the body, are lolb to be avoided. The French tranflator has judicioufly 
rejected the negative particle in this fentence.—S. 

vol. iv. 3 ii time 
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time may apprehend alfo what is defire. For the nature of both thefe 
things teems to he difeovered in fome meafure by thowing the nature of 
memory and of remembrance. 

Prot. Let us then, O Socrates, now explain how fuch a difeovery fol¬ 
lows from perceiving the nature of thefe faculties of ours. 

Soc. In treating of the rife of pleafure, and of the various forms which 
the afl'uines, it will be neceffary for us, I believe, to confider a great variety 
of things. But, before we enter on fo copious a fubjetft, we fhould now, I 
think, in the firft place, confider the nature and origin of defire. 

Prot. Let us then : for we muft not lofe any thing. 

Soc. Nay, Protarchus ! we (hall lofe one thing, when we (hall have found 
the objetfts of our inquiry ; wc (hall lofe our uncertainty about them. 

Prot. You are right in your repartee. Proceed we then to what is next. 

Soc. Was it not juft now faid, that hunger, and third:, and many other 
things of like kind, were certain delires ? 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. What is it, then, which is the fame in all thefe things,—that, with 
refpedl to which we give to all of them, notwithftanding the great differ¬ 
ence between them, one and the fame appellation ? 

Prot. By Jupiter, Socrates ! it is, perhaps, not ealy to fay : it ought, how¬ 
ever, to he declared. 

Soc. Let us refume the mention of that with which we began the confe¬ 
deration of this fubjedh 

Prot. Of what in particular ? 

Soc. Do we not often fpeak of being thirfty ? 

Prot. We do. 

Soc. And do we not mean by it fome kind of emptinefs ? 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. Is not third: a defire ? 

Prot. It is. 

Soc. A defire of drink is it ? 

Prot. Of drink. 

Soc. Of being replenifhed by drink : is it not 1 ? 

' A future editor of Plato may confider, in the Greek of this fentence, whether tux fhould no 
beinferted before the word oa/aaxcj.—S. 


Prot. 
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PROT. I ftippofcit is. 

Soc. Whoever of us then is emptied, defires, it feems, a condition the 
revei fc of what has befallen him. For whereas he is emptied, he longs to 
be filled again. 

Prot. Moft evidently fo. 

Soc. Well now : is it poffible that a man, who at the firft 1 is empty, 
fhould apprehend, either by fenfe or by memory, what it is to he full,—a 
condition, in which he neither is at the time, nor ever was heretofore. 

Prot. How can he ? 

Soc. We are agreed, that the man who defires has a dciire of fomething. 

Prot. Without difpute. 

Soc. Now it is not the condition in which he is that he defires. For he 
Puffers thirft, that is, an emptinefs : but he defires to be full. 

Prot. True. 

Soc. Something, therefore, belonging to the man who is thirffy muff ap¬ 
prehend in fome manner what it is to be full. 

Prot. It muff, of neceffity. 

Soc. But it is impoflible that this fhould be his body : for his body is 
fuppofed to fuft'er emptinefs. 

Prot. Right. 

Soc. It remains, therefore, that his foul apprehends what it is to be full, 
by means of her memory. 

Prot. Plainly fo. 

Soc. For, indeed, by what other means could his foul have fuch an appre- 
henfion ? 

Prot. Hardly by any other. 

Soc. Perceive we now, what confequence follows from this reafoning of 
ours ? 

Prot. What confequence ? 

Soc. It proves that defire doth not arife in the body. 

Prot. How fo? 

Soc. Bccaufe it fliovvs that the aim and endeavour of every animal is to 

1 That is, at the beginning of his fenfitive life.—S, 

jo 2 be 
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be in a condition oppofite to the feelings with which the body is at that time 
affeifted. 

Prot. It certainly (hows this. 

Soc. And the inclination by which it moves toward this oppofite condi¬ 
tion, (how s the remembrance of a condition oppofite to thofe prefent feelings 
and affections. 

Pkot. Clearly. 

Soc. Our reafoning, then, in proving that memory leads us toward the 
objeCts of our defire, (hows at the fame time what is the general inclination 
and defire of the foul; and what is the moving principle in every animal. 

Prot. Perfectly right. 

Soc. Our conclufion, therefore, will by no means admit of an opinion 
that the body fuffers hunger, or third, or is affeCted with any other fuch 
defire. 

Prot. Mod true. 

Soc. Let us obferve this alfo further, regarding thefe very fubjeCts now 
under confideration. Our reafoning feems to me as if it meant to exhibit in 
thofe very things a certain kind of life. 

Prot. What things do you mean ? and what kind of life do you fpeak 
of? 

Soc. I mean the being filled, and the being emptied, and all other things 
tending either to the prefervation of animal life, or to the dedruCtion of it; 
and whatever things ordinarily give pain,—yet, coming in a change from 
things contrary, are fometimes grateful. 

Prot. True. 

Soc. But what when a man is in the midd of thefe contrary conditions, 
and is partaking of them both ? 

Prot. How do you mean in the midd ? 

Soc. When he is afflicted with an anxious fenfe of his prefent bad condi¬ 
tion, but at the fame time has a remembrance of pad delights ; he may enjoy 
an intermifiion of his pain, without having as yet the caufe of it removed'; 

now 

\ 

1 Thus have we rendered into Englifli the Greek of this fentence as it is printed. But we are 
much inclined to adopt the emendation nai %averai fxtv, propofed by Stephens in the margin of his 

edition: 
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now do we affirm, or do we deny, that he is at that time in the midft of two 
contrary conditions? 

Pro r. It muft be affirmed. 

Soc. Is he affliiSled or delighted wholly? 

Prot. By Jupiter, he is in a manner afflicted doubly: in his body, from 
his prefent condition ; in his foul, from a tedious expectation, longing for 
relief. 

Soc. How is it, O Protarchus, that you fuppofe his affliction to be doubled? 
Is not a man whofe ftomach is empty fometimes in a Bate of hopefulnefs, 
with affurance of having it filled ? and on the contrary, is he not at other 
times in a condition quite hopelefs ? 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. Do you not think that, when he is in hopes of being filled, he is de¬ 
lighted with the remembrance of fulnefs? and yet that, being empty at the 
fame time, he is in pain ? 

Prot. He muft be fo. 

Soc. In fuch a ftate, therefore, man and other animals are at the fame 
time afflifted and delighted. 

Prot. It f'eems fo to be. 

Soc. But what think you when a man is empty, and hopelefs of obtain¬ 
ing fulnefs ? muft he not, in fuch a condition, fuffer double pain ? with a 
view to w hich particular condition it was, that juft now you fuppofcd the 
memory of part delight, in all cafes, to double the prefent pain. 

Prot. Moft true, Socrates. 

Soc. Now of this inquiry into thefe feelings of ours we ftiall make this 

lift. 

Prot. What ufe ? 

Soc. Shall we fav that all thefe pains and pleafures are true ? or that they 
are all fall'e ? or that fome of them are true, and others fake ?' 

Prot. How Ihould pleafures or pains, O Socrates, be falle ? 

edition : only changing xai into if If our learned readers are of the fame opinion, and think with 
us, that two different cafes are here dated by Socrates; in both of which there is a mixture of 
anxiety and delight, but not a mixture of the fame kind; then, in (lead of —be may enjoy, the 
tranflalion ihould be — or when he enjoys , &c.—S. 


Soc. 
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Soc. Mow is it then, O Protarclius, that fears may be either true or falfe? 
that expectations may be true, or not ? Or, ot opinions, how is it that tome 
are true, and others falte ? 

Prot. Opinions, I admit, may be of either kind : but I caynot grant vou 
this of thole ether feelings. 

Soc. How fay you ? We are in danger of flatting a difquifition of no 
fmall importance. 

Prot. That is true. 

Soc. But whether it has any relation to the ftibjeds which have preceded, 
this, O fon of an illuftrious father - ! ought to be confidered. 

Prot. Perhaps, indeed, it ought. 

Soc. Tell me then : for, as to myfclf, I am continually in a ftate of won¬ 
derment about thefe very difficulties now propofed. 

Prot. What difficulties do you mean ? 

Soc. Falfe pleafures are not true ; nor true pleafures falfe *. 

Prot. 

1 We cannot conceive to what purpofe this compliment to Protarchus is here introduced, un- 
lefs it be by wav of a fimile ; to reprefent the dignity and excellence of the matters before dif- 
cufied; and, by reminding Protarchus of his illuftrious birth, to (ignify to him,—that, as he 
ought not to degenerate from his anceftors, fo neither ought any new matters to be brought upon 
the carpet, if, in their weight and value, they fall fliort of thofe which have preceded. Perhaps 
alfo an intimation is thus given by Plato to his readers, that one of the fubjc&s of inquiry juft 
now mentioned by Socrates,— that concerning opinions, —immediately related to that other con¬ 
cerning pleafures, as to their truth or falfehood. In the Greek of this paflage, it is probable that 
the printed reading hsivcv tou aytyos' is erroneous ; and that Plato wrote xmitou avtyos ; but that, in 
after ages, a reader of fomc manufeript copy of this dialogue, where in (lead of xAmot; was written 
xxuvcu, (and Hcfychins interprets kxsivoj by the more ufual terms cv 3 b|o;, o>ouaaTC(,) on collating it 
with another MS. copy, where he found kxsitov written, wrote tou in the margin of the former 
copy, oppofite to the fyllablc vcv , with which, perhaps, a new line began ; that afterwards a 
tranferiber of this copy received tou into the text of his own tranfeript, juft before <zvhc<;, fuppo- 
fing it to be a word cafually omitted in the former copy ; and that, laft of all, when tO.enou tou 
avtyot; was difeovered to be a folecifm in the Greek fyntaxis, u>uvou, a word very uncommon, was 
.eafilv changed intoxenw, and the conftru&ion was thus purified.—S. 

2 In the Greek we read only,— 4 '*»/&*$» at axnfft i( oux oci « r/jovxt, All the tranflators of Plato 
into other languages jultly fuppofe this fcntencc to be imperfect in the beginning of it: but in 
their way of fupplying the words omitted, it is nothing more than a repetition of the queflion pro¬ 
pofed before, without any new additional matter. Socrates, in fa£t, is now entering on a proof 
qf the difunction between the true pleafures and the falfe: and we prefume, that he here builds 

4 his 
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Prot. How is it poffible they (hould ? 

Soc. Neither in a dream, then, nor awake, is it poffible, as you hold, not 
even if a man is out of his fenfes through madnefs, or has loft the foundnels 
of his judgment any other way, is it poffible for him ever to imagine that he 
feels delight, when he is by no means fenfibly delighted ; or to imagine that 
he feels pain, when aftually the man feels none. 

Prot. All of us, O Socrates, conftantly fuppofe thefe fads to be as you 
have now ftated them. 

Soc. But is it a right fuppofition ? or ffiould wc examine whether it is 
right, or not ? 

Prot. We ought to examine it, I muft own. 

Soc. I ,et us then explain a little more clearly what was juft now faid con¬ 
cerning pleafure and opinion. Do we not hold the reality of our having an 
opinion ? 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. And the reality of our having pleafure ? 

Prot. To be fure. 

Soc. Further: it is fomething, that which is the objetft of our opinion. 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. And fomething alfo that is with which whatever feels a pleafure is 
delighted. 

Prot. Mod certainly. 

Soc. In the having, then, of an opinion, whether we are right or wrong 
in entertaining that opinion, the reality of our having it abides ftill. 

Prot. How can a man lofe an opinion whilft he has it ? 

Soc. In the enjoying alfo of any pleafure, whether we do right or wron» 
to enjoy it, it is certain that the reality of the enjoyment ftill remains. 

Prot. To be fure, thefe things are fo. 

Soc. On what account is it, then, that we are ufed to call fome opinions 
true, and others falfc ; yet to plcafures only we allow the attribute of true ; 

his proof on that prime axiom on which is founded all demonflration, via. “ Things cannot he 
what they are, and yet different from what they arc, at the fame time.”—In the paffage, there¬ 
fore, now before us, it feems probable that the fcntcnce, to be made agreeable to the fenfe of it, 
is to be completed thus ,-—at on 4-:v'or. at o’cv.rfnj, ouic foi, rthvat. The error of 

emitting the firfl words is eafy to lie accounted for.—S. 


notwith- 
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notvvithftanding that pleafure and opinion, both of them, equally admit 
reality in the hav ing of them ? 

Prot. Tilis ought to be confidered. 

Soc. Is it that falfehood and truth are incident to opinion? fo that, by 
the lupervening of one or other of thefe, opinion becomes fomething befide 
what in itlelf it is ; and every opinion is thus made to have the quality of 
being either falfe or true. Do you lay that this ought to be confidered ? 

Prot. I do. 

Soc. 'And befide this : fuppofing that opinions univerfally do admit of at¬ 
tributes and qualities; whether only pleafure and pain are what they are in 
themfelves Amply, and never admit any quality to arife in them; ought we 
not to fettle this point alfo by agreement between us ? 

Prot. It is evident that we ought. 

Soc. But it is eafy enough to perceive, that thefe alfo admit the acceflion 
of fome qualities. For of plealures and pains wc agreed awhile lince, that 
fome are great, others little ; and that each fort admits of vehemence and of 
intenfion. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. And if either to any pleafure, or to any opinion, there be added the 
quality of evil, fhali we not affirm the opinion thus to become evil, and the 
pleafure evil in the fame manner ? 

Prot. Without doubt, O Socrates. 

Soc. And what, if redtitude, or the oppofite to reflitude, accede to any of 
them, ffiall we not lay, that the opinion is right, if rectitude be in it ? and 
fhali we not a (bribe the lame quality to pleafure, on the fame fuppolition ? 

Prot. Of neceflity we muft. 

Soc. And if the object of our opinion be miftaken by us, muft we not in 
fuch a cafe acknowledge that our opinion is erroneous, and not right; and that 
we are not right ourfelves in entertaining fuch an opinion? 

Prot. Certainly we muft. 

Soc. But w hat, if we difeover ourfelves to be miftaken in the object of 
our grief or of our pleafure, fhali we give to this grief, or to this plea¬ 
fure, the epithet of right, or good, or any other which is fair and ho¬ 
nourable ? 

Prot. We certainly cannot, where a miftake is in the pleafure. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And furely pleafure is apt to arife in us oftentimes, accompanied, not 
with a right opinion, but with an opinion which is falfe. 

Prot. Indifputably fo. And the opinion, O Socrates, then and in that 
cafe, we fhould fay was a falfe opinion. But to the pleafure itfelf no man 
would ever give the appellation of falfe. 

Soc. You are very ready, O Protarchus, at fupporting the plea made ufe 
of by Pleafure on this occafion. 

Prot. Not at all fo. I only repeat what I have heard. 

Soc. Do we make no difference, my friend, between fuch a pleafure as 
comes accompanied with right opinion or with fcience, and that kind of 
pleafure which often arifes in every one of us at the fame time with falfe 
opinion or ignorance 1 ? 

Prot. It is probable, I own, that no little difference is between them. 

Soc. Let us now come to the confideration of what the difference is. 

Prot. Proceed in whatever way you think proper. 

Soc. I fhall take this way then. 

Prot. What way ? 

Soc. Some of our opinions are falfe, and others of them are true : this is 
agreed. 

Prot. It is. 

Soc. Pleafure and pain, as it was juft now faid, oftentimes attend oil either 
of them indifferently ; on opinions, I mean, either true or falfe. 

Prot. Certainly fo. 

Soc. Is it not from memory and from fenfe that opinion is produced in 
us, and that room is given for a diverfity of opinions on every fubjefl ? 

Prot. Moft undoubtedly. 

Soc. I afk you, then, whether or no, as to thefe things, we deem ourfelves 
to be of neceflity affetfted thus ? 

Prot. How ? 

Soc. Oftentimes, when a man looks at fomething which he difcovers at a 

’ Stephens’s edition of Plato agrees with all the prior editions in giving us to read avows in this 
place: but that learned printer, in his latter annotations, pag. 75, jullly obferves, that inftead of 
avows we ought to read ayvotaq. That emendation was made before Stephens by Cornarius, in his 
Eclogre, pag. 333. Ignorance is here oppofed to knowledge, as falfe opinion is oppofed to true. 
The Medicean manufeript exhibits the right reading, as appears from the Latin of Ficinus._S. 

VOL. IV. 3 x great 
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great diftance, but does not difcern very clearly, will you admit that he may 
have an inclination to judge of what he fees ? 

Prot. I do admit the cafe. 

Sqc. Upon this, would not the man queftion himfelf in this manner ? 

Prot. In what manner? 

Soc. What is that which appears as if it was Handing under fome tree by 
the cliff there ? Do you not fuppofe that he would fpeak thofe words to him¬ 
felf, looking at fome fuch appearances before him, as I have mentioned ? 

Prot. No doubt of it. 

Soc. Hereupon, might not this man then, making a conjefture, fay to 
himfelf, by way of anfwer,—It is a man ? 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. But walking on, perhaps he might difcern it to be but the work of 
fome fhepherds, and would fay again to himfelf,—It is only a ftatue. 

Prot. Moft certainly he would. 

Soc. And if he had any companion with him, he would fpeak out aloud 
what he had firft fpoken within himfelf, and repeat the very fame words to 
his companion : fo that what we lately termed an opinion would thus become 
a fpeech. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. But if he were alone, this very thing would be a thought Hill within 
him; and he might walk on, keeping the fame thought in his mind, a con- 
fiderable way. 

Prot. Undoubtedly, 

Soc. Well now: does this matter appear to you in the fame light as it 
does to me ? 

Prot. How is that ? 

Soc. The foul in that cafe feems to me to referable fome book. 

Prot. How fo ? 

Soc. The memory, coinciding with the fenfes, together with thofe paflions 
of the foul which attend this memory and the prefent fenfation, feem to me 
as if they concurred in writing fentences at that time within our fouls. And 
when the fcribe writes what is true, true opinions and true fentences are by 
him produced within us : but when our leribe writes what is falfe, then what 
we think, and what we fay to ourfelves, is contrary to the truth. 


Prot. 
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Prot. I heartily agree to your account of this matter, and acknowledge 
thofe joint fcribcs within the foul. 

Soc. Acknowledge alfo another workman within us, operating at that 
time. 

Prot. What is he ? 

Soc. An engraver, who follows after the fcribe ; engraving within the foul 
images of thofe thoughts, fentences, and fayings. 

Prot. How and when is this done ? 

Soc. It is, when that which a man thinks and fays to himfelf, concerning 
the objedt of his fight, or of any other outward fenfe, he feparates from the 
fenfation which he has of it; and views fomehow within himfelf the image of 
that thought, and of that faying. Or is there no fuch thing as this ever pro- 
duced'within us ? 

Prot. Nothing is more certain. 

Soc. The images of true thoughts and true fentences, are they not true ? 
and the images of thofe which are falfe, are they not themfelves alfo falfe ? 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Now if we have pronounced thus far rightly, let us proceed to the 
confideration of one point further. 

Prot. What is that ? 

Soc. Whether all the operations of this kind, fuch as are naturally per¬ 
formed within our fouls, regard only things prefent and things pail, but not 
things to come ; or whether any of them have a reference to thefe alfo. 

Prot. Difference of time makes no difference in thefe matters. 

Soc. Did we not fay before, that pleafures and pains of the foul, by her- 
felf, arile in us prior to thofe pleafures and pains which affedl the body ? lo 
as that we feci antecedent joy and grief in the profpedl of things to come 
hereafter. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. Thofe writings, then, and thofe engravings, which, as we held juft 
now, are performed within us, do they refpedt the pall and the prefent time 
only ? and have they no concernment with the future? 

Prot. About the future very much are they concerned, and chiefly. 

Soc. In laying this, do you mean that all thefe things are expeditions of 
the future ; and that we are, all of us, throughout life, full of expeditions ? 

3 x 2 Prot. 
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Prot. The very thing I mean. 

Soc. Now, then, fince we are thus far agreed, anfwer to this further 
queftion. 

Prot. What is it ? 

Soc. A man who is juft, and pious, and entirely good, is he not beloved 
by Divinity ? 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And what of the unjuft and entirely bad man ? is not the reverfe of 
it true of him ? 

Prot. How can it be otherwife ? 

Soc. Now every man, as we faid juft now, is full of a multitude of ex- 
pe&ations. 

Prot. True. 

Soc. Sayings there are, written within every one of us, to which we give 
the name of expectations. 

Prot. There are. 

Soc. And phantafies alfo, engraven in us. Thus, for inftance, a man 
often fees in imagination plenty of money flowing into him, and by thofe 
means many pleafures furrounding him; and views himfelf, engraven within 
himfelf, as highly delighted. 

Prot. That often is the cafe. 

Soc. Of thefe engravings, fhall we lay that good men, becaufe of the di¬ 
vine favour, have generally thofe which are true; and bad men, generally 
thofe of the contrary fort ? or fhall we deny it ? 

Prot. It cannot be denied. 

Soc. Bad men, then, have pleafures engraven within them alfo; but thefe 
are of the falfe fort. 

Prot. No doubt of it. 

Soc. Wicked men, therefore, delight moftly in falfe pleafures ; the good, 
in pleafures which are true. 

Prot. It muft of necellity be fo. 

Soc. According to this account, there are, in the fouls of men, fuch plea¬ 
fures as are falfe; though in a moft ridiculous manner they imitate, and 
would fain pals for, true pleafures : pains alfo there are with the like qua¬ 
lities. 


Prot. 
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Prot. Such pleasures and fuch pains there are. 

Soc. May not a man who indulges fancy at random, and embraces opi¬ 
nions of any kind whatever, always really 1 think and believe fome things to 
be, which neither are nor ever were, and fometimes fuch as never will be ? 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. And they are the falfe femblances and feemings of thefe unreal 
things, which produce in him thofe falfe opinions, and occafion him to think 
thus falfely. Are they not ? 

Prot. They are. 

Soc. Well then : fhould we not fay of the pains and pleafures felt by thofe 
bad men, that their condition correfponds with the cafe of falfe opinions ? 

Prot. How do you mean ? 

Soc. May not a man who courts and embraces pleafure at random, plea- 
fure in general, of any kind whatever, may not fuch a man always really 
feel delight from things which are not, and fometimes from things which 
never were,—often too, and perhaps the moll frequently, from things which 
will never be ? 

Prot. This muft of neceffity be granted. 

Soc. Should not the fame be faid of fears and defires, and all things of the 
like fort, that thefe alfo are fometimes falfe r 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. Well now : can we fay of opinions, that they are bad,, or that they 
are good, any otherwife than as they prove to be falfe, or prove to be true’ ? 

Prot. No otherwife. 

Soc. And I fhould think, that pleafures too we apprehend not to be bad on 
any other account, than as they are falfe. 

Prot. Quite the contrary, O Socrates. For hardly would any man put 
to the account of falfehood any of the evils brought on bv pain and pleafure ; 
fince many and great evils accede to them from other quarters. 

1 In the Greek of this fcntcnce, before the word au, we ought to read m-ra; in ft eac! of o'uruf. 
This appears from a fcntcnce foon after, concerning a man really delighted with the thoughts of 
things unreal. Both the fcntonces refer to what was faid before, where the fame word is ufed 
in the fame fenfe as it is here.— S. 

2 It is obferved by Cornarius, that after the word ^cvSen, in the Greek of this fenter.ee, all the 
printed editions omit the words xai aMllut : the fenfe evidently demands them; and they are not 
■wanting in the Medicean MS., as appears from Ficinus’s Latin traaflation.—S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Pleafures which arc evil, through the evil they occafion, we (hall 
(peak of by and by, if we (hall continue to think it requifite : but we are 
now to fpeak of a multitude of pleafures felt by us, and frequently arifing 
in us,—pleafures which are falfe in yet another way. And this other way 
of confidering pleafure we (hall have occafion, perhaps, to make ufe of in 
forming a right judgment of the feveral forts of it. 

Prot. By all means let us fpeak of thefe, if any fuch pleafures there are. 

Soc. And there are fuch, O Protarchus, in my opinion. But as long as 
this opinion lies by us unexamined, it is impollible for it to become certain 
or inconteftable. 

Prot. Fairly laid. 

Soc. Now, therefore, let us advance to this other argument, like cham¬ 
pions to the combat. 

Prot. Come we on then. 

Soc. We faid, if we remember, a little while fince, that as long as the 
wants of the body, which are called defires in us, remain unfatisfied, the body 
all that time will be affe&ed diftimftly, and in a different manner from the 
foul. 

Prot. We remember that it was fo held. 

Soc. In fuch a cafe, that within us, which defired, would be the foul, de¬ 
firing to have her body in a (late contrary to its prefect condition ; and that 
which felt uneafinefs or pain from the condition it was in, would be the body. 

Prot. Things would be thus with us. 

Soc. Now compute thefe things together, and confider the amount. 

Prot. Say what. 

Soc. In fuch a cafe, it comes out that pains and pleafures are placed toge¬ 
ther, each by the other’s fide ; and that together, each by the other’s fide, 
arife in us a feeling of emptinefs, and a defire of its contrary, fulnefs : for (o 
it has juft now appeared. 

Prot. It is indeed apparent. 

Soc. Has not this alfo been faid? and does it not remain with us a point 
fettled between us by agreement ? 

Prot. What ? 

Soc. That pain and pleafure, both of them, admit of the more and of the 
lefsj and that they both are of the infinites. 


Prot. 
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Prot. It was fo faid and agreed. 

Soc. Is there not, then, fome way in which we may judge of pam and 
pleafure rightly ? 

Prot. What way, and how do you mean ? 

Soc. In judging of them, are we not wont, in every cafe, readily to try 
them by thefe marks,—which of them is the greater, and which is the lefs,— 
which of them hath the nature of its kind the molt,—and which is more iu- 
tenfe than the other,—in comparing either a pain with a pleafure, or one 
pain with another pain, or one pleafure with another pleafure ? 

Prot. Such comparifons are often made : and from thefe comparifons we 
are wont to form our judgment and our choice. 

Soc. Well now : in the cafe of magnitudes, does not the diftance of vi- 
fible objedts, fome of which are feen remote, and others near, render their 
real magnitudes uncertain, obfcuring the truth of things, and producing falfe 
opinions? and does not the fame thing hold true with regard to pains and plea- 
fures ? is not the fame effedt produced by the fame means in this cafe alfo ? 

Prot. Much more feelingly, O Socrates. 

Soc. But in this cafe it happens contrary to what was in the cafe men¬ 
tioned a little before. 

Prot. What happens, fay you ? 

Soc. In that cafe, the true and the falfe opinions entertained bv us impart 
to the pains and pleafures which attend them, their own qualities of truth 
and falfehood. 

Prot. Very right. 

Soc. But, in the cafe which I am now fpeaking of, the pains and pleafures 
being viewed afar off and near, continually changing [their alpedls with their 
diftances], and being fet in comparifon together, [it happens that] the plea¬ 
fures [at hand] compared with the f remote] pains, appear greater and more 
intenfe [than they really are], and [that] the pains, compared with the plea¬ 
fures, [have an appearance] quite the contrary. 

Prot. Such appearances rauft of necelfity arife by thefe means. 

Soc. As far, therefore, as the pains and pleafures appear lefs or greater 
than they really are, if from the reality you feparate this appearance of what 
neither of them is, and take it by itfelf thus feparated, you will not fay that 
1 it 
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it is a right appearance ; nor will you venture to alfert, that this additional 
part of pain and pleafure is right and true. 

Prot. By no means. 

Soc. After thefe difcoveries, let us look if we can meet with pleafures and 
pains ftill falfer, and more remote from truth, than thofe already mentioned, 
.which are not only in appearance what they are called, but are felt alfo by 
the foul. 

Prot. What pleafures and pains do you fpeak of? 

Soc. We have more than once laid, that when the frame of any animal is 
on its way to diffolution, through mixtures and feparations, repletions and 
evacuations, the increafe of fome, and the diminution of other parts of it, 
that in fuch a condition of its body, pains, aches, and opprellions, with many 
other uneafy feelings, to which are given various names, are wont to arife 
in us. 

Prot. True: this obfervation has been again and again repeated. 

Soc. And that, when all things in our bodily frame return to their na¬ 
tural and found hate, together with this recovery, we receive fome pleafure 
from within ourfelves. 

Prot. Right. 

Soc. But how is it when none of thefe changes are operating in our 
bodies ? 

Prot. At what times, O Socrates, may this be ? 

Soc. The queliion, O Protarchus, which you have now put to me is no¬ 
thing to the purpofe. 

Prot. Why not ? 

Soc. Becaule it will not hinder me from putting again my queftion to you. 

Prot. Repeat it then. 

Soc. 1 lhali put it thus : If at any time none of thofe things were palling 
within us, what condition fliould we of neceffity be in, as to pleafure and pain, 
at fuch a time ? 

Prot. When no motion was in the body either way, do you mean? 

Soc. ExaQly fo. 

Prot. It is plain, O Socrates, that we (hould feel neither any pleafure 
nor any pain at fuch a time. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Perfectly well anfwered. But now in your queftion I fuppofe you 
meant this,—that feme or other of thofe things were of neceflity pafling 
within us continually at all times; agreeably to this faying of the wife,— 
“ that all things are in perpetual flow, going upward and downward.” 

Prot. So they tell us: and this faying of theirs is, methinks, worthy of 
regard. 

Soc. Undoubtedly it is : for it is faid by men who are worthy, themfelves, 
to be regarded. But this fubjefl, which we have thus lighted on, I would 
willingly decline. Now I have it in my thoughts to avoid it this way; but 
you mull accompany me. 

Prot. What way ? 

Soc. Be it fo, then, let us fay to thefe wife men: but you, Protarchus, 
anfwer me to this queftion : Do animals feel all the alterations which they 
continually undergo? or, w hi 111 we are growing, or fuffering in any .part of 
our bodies any other change, are we fenfibie of thefe internal motions ? Is not 
quite the contrary true ? for almoll every thing of this kind pafling within 
us pafles without our knowledge. 

Prot. Certainly fo. 

Soc. It was, therefore, not right in us to fay, as we did juft now, that aH 
the alterations which happen to our bodies, and all the motions within them, 
produce either pains or pleafures. 

Prot. Certainly not right. 

Soc. And it would be better, and lefs liable to cenfure, to lay down this 
pofition. 

Prot. What pofition ? 

Soc. That great changes within give ns pains and pleafures ; but that 
fuch as are inconfiderable, or only moderate, produce neither pleafures nor 
pains. 

Prot. This is more juftly faid than the other fentence, indeed, Socrates. 

Soc. If, then, thefe things are fo, we meet with the life mentioned be¬ 
fore recurring to us here again. 

Prot. What life? 

Soc. That which is exempt from all feillations, both of pain and pleafure. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. Ilcnce, we find there are three kinds of life propofed to our confider- 
vol. iv. 3 y ation: 
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atkm: one of them full of pleafure, another full of pain; the third neutral, 
and free from both. Or how otherwife would you determine upon thefe 
points ? 

Prot. No otherwife I, for my part: for three different kinds of life ap¬ 
pear to me in what has been faid. 

Soc. To have lio pain, therefore, cannot be the fame thing as to have 
pleafure. 

Prot. Certainly it cannot. 

Soc. But whenever you hear a man fay, that it is the mod pleafurable 
of all things to live all one’s life free from pain, what do you take to be his 
thought and meaning ? 

Prot. He means and thinks, as I take it, that it is a pleafure not to have 
any pain. 

Soc. Well now : let there be any three things whatever : to inftance in 
things of honourable name, let us fuppofe one of them to be gold, another 
to be filver, and the third to be neither gold nor filver. 

Prot. We (hall fuppofe fo. 

Soc. That which is neither, is it poffible for it any way to become either 
gold or filver ? 

Prot. By no means. 

Soc. The middle life, therefore, if it were faid to be pleafurable, or if it 
were faid to be painful, would not be fpoken of in either way, rightly 
and agreeably to the true nature of things ; nor would any perfon who en¬ 
tertains either of thofe opinions concerning it think rightly. 

Prot. Certainly not. 

Soc. And yet, my friend, we find that there are perfons who adlually fpeak 
and think thus amifs. 

Prot. It is very evident. 

Soc. Do thefe perfons really feel pleafure 1 whenever they are free from 
pain ? 

■ We have ventured to fuppofe an error in the Greek of this paflage; and that we ought to 
read %a\pov-nt ovtoi, inftead of the primed words —xatpsiv oiovt m. For, without fuch au alteration, 
Socrates in his next fentence (where thefe very words— omrm —appear again, and where 
they are very proper) is guilty of mere tautology; and his argumentation proceeds not the lead 
(hep, hut halts during that whole fentence.—S. 

Prot. 



Prot. So they fay. 

Soc. They rauft imagine, then, that they are pleafed; for otherwife they 
would not fay fo. 

Prot. They do, it feems, imagine it. 

Soc. They have a wrong opinion then of pleafure; if it be true that 
pleafure, and freedom from pain, have each a diftin& nature, different from 
that of the other. 

Prot. Different, indeed, we have concluded them to be. 

Soc. And are we willing to abide by our late conclufion, that the fubjedls 
Hill under examination are three diftindi things ? or do we choofe to fay that 
they are only two ? Do we now fay that pain is man’s evil, and that deli¬ 
verance from pain is man’s good, and is that to which is given the appella¬ 
tion of pleafure ? 

Prot. How come we, O Socrates, to propofe this point to be reconfi- 
dered by us now ? for I do not apprehend your drift. 

Soc. In fadt, O Protarchus, you do not apprehend who are the diredf ene¬ 
mies to Philebus. 

Prot. To whom do you give that charadfer ? 

Soc. To perfons who are faid to have a profound knowledge of nature: 
thefe perfons fay that pleafures have no reality at all. 

Prot. What do they mean ? 

Soc. They fay that all thofe things which Philebus and his party call 
pleafures are but deliverances from pain. 

Prot. Is it your advice, then, O Socrates, that we fhould hearken to 
thefe perfons ? or how otherwife ? 

Soc. Not fo : but to confidcr them as a kind of diviners, who divine not 
according to any rules of art; but, from the aufterity of a certain genius in 
them not ignoble, have conceived an averfion to the power of Pleafure, and 
deem nothing in her to be folid ; but all her attractive charms to be mere 
illufiotis, and not [true] pleafure. It is thus that we Ihould regard thefe 
perfons, efpecially if we confider their other harlh maxims. You fhall in 
the next place hear what pleafures feem to me to be true pleafures : fo that, 
from both the accounts compared together, we may find out the nature of 
Pleafure, and form our judgment of her comparative value. 

I’rot. Rightly faid. 


3 r 2 
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Soc. Let us then follow after them, as our allies, wherever their autarky 
fhall lead us. For I fuppofe they would begin their argument with lome ge¬ 
neral principle, and propound to us fome fuch queftion as this,—whether, if 
we had a mind to know the nature of any particular quality of things, for 
inftance, the nature of the hard, whether or no we Ihould not comprehend 
it better by examining the hardeft things, than we fhould by feminizing a 
various multitude of the lefs hard. Now, Protarchus, you mull: make an 
anfwer to thefe auftere perlons, as if you were making it to me. 

Pr.ot. By all means : and I make this anfwer to them,—that to examine 
fuch bodies as exceed all others in hardnefs is the better way. 

Soc. In like manner, then, if we had a mind to know the nature of plea- 
fure in general, we are not to confider the multitude of little or mean plea- 
fures, but thofe only which are called extreme and exquifite. 

Prot. Every man- would grant you the truth of this your prefent argument. 

Soc. The pieafures which are always within our reach, thofe which we 
often call the greateft, do they not belong to the body ? 

Prot. There is no doubt of it. 

Soc. Are the [bodily] pieafures which are produced in thofe perlons who 
labour under difeafes, greater than the pieafures [of the fame kind] felt by 
thofe who are in health ? Now let us take care not to err, by making too 
precipitate an anfwer. 

Prot. What danger is there of erring ? 

Soc. Perhaps we might pronounce in favour of thofe who are in health. 

Prot. Probably we fhould. 

Soc. But what ? are not thofe pieafures the moll exceffive which are pre¬ 
ceded by the taongefl defires ? 

Prot. This cannot be denied. 

Soc. The afflifled with fevers, or with difeafes of kin to fevers, are they 
not more thirfty than other perfons ? do they not more lhake with cold b 
and fuffer they not in a greater degree other evils which the body is fubjctfl 
to? Do they not feel their wants more preffing? and feel they not greater 
pieafures when they have thofe wants fupplied ’ ? Or lhall we deny all this 
to be true ? 

* In all the editions of the Greek we here read etntiitofMtuvuV but certainly we ought to read 
—S. 

Prot. 
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Prot. Your reprefentalion of thofe cafes clearly is right, 

Soc. Well then: fhould we not be clearly right in faying, that whoever 
would know what plealures are the greateft mull not go to the healthy, but 
to the lick, to look for them ? Be careful now not to imagine the meaning 
of my queftion to be this,—whether the fick enjoy pleafures more, in num¬ 
ber, than the healthy: but confider me as inquiring into high degrees of 
pleafure; and by what means, and in what fubjedts, the vehemence or ex¬ 
treme of it always is produced. For we are to find out, we fay, what the 
nature is of pleafure, and what thofe perfons mean by pleafure who pretend 
that no fuch thing as pleafure has any being at all. 

Prot. Tolerably well do I apprehend your argument, 

Soc. And pollibly, O Protarchus, you will equally well (how the truth of 
it. For, tell me ; in a life of boundlefs luxury fee you not greater pleafures 
(1 do not mean more in number, but more intenfe and vehement,) than thofe 
in the life of temperance ? Give your mind to the queftion firft, and then 
anfwer. 

Prot. I apprehend what you fay r and the great fuperiority of the plea¬ 
fures enjoyed in a luxurious life I eafily difeern. For fober and temperate- 
perfons are on all occafkms under the reftraint of that maxim, now become a 
proverb, which advifes them to avoid the too much of any thing ; to which 
advice they are obedient. But an excefs of pleafure, even to maduefs, pof- 
fefling the fouls of the unwife and intemperate, as it makes them frantic, it 
makes them confpicuous, and famed for being men of pleafure. 

Soc. Well faid. if this, then, be the cafe, it is evident that the greateft 
pleafures, as well as the greateft pains, are produced in a morbid and vicious- 
difpofition of the foul or of the body ; and not when they are in their found 
and right ftate. 

Prot. Certainly fe. 

Soc. Ought we not then to inftance in feme of thefe pleafures, and to-con*- 
fider what circumftances attend them on account of which it is that they 
are ftvlcd the greateft ? 

Prot. That muft be done. 

Soc. Coniider now what circumftance attends the pleafures which are 
produced in certain maladies. 

Prot. In what maladies? 

7 Soc. 
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Soc. In thofe of the bafe or indecent kind ;—pleafures, to which the per- 
fons whom we termed auftere have an utter averfion. 

Prqt. What pleafures do you mean t 

Soc. Thofe which are felt in curing the itch, for inftance, by fridHon ; and 
in other maladies of like kind, luch as need no other medicine. 

Now the fenfation thence ariling in us, in the name of the Gods, what 
(hall we fay of it ? Pleafure is it ? or fhall we term it pain ? 

Prot. A mixt fort of fenfation, O Socrates, feems to arife from this ma- ■ 
lady, partaking of both pain and pleafure. 

Soc. It was not, however, for the lake of Philebus that I brought this laft 
fubjedl into our difcourfe: it was becaufe we Ihould never be able to deter¬ 
mine the point now before us, unlefs we had taken a view of thefe mixt plea¬ 
fures, and of others alfo w’hich depend on thefe. Let us proceed, therefore, 
to conlider fuch as have an affinity with them. 

Prot. Such, do you mean, as partake of pleafure and pain by means of 
their commixture r 

Soc. That is my very meaning. Of thefe mixt feelings, then, feme be¬ 
long to the body; and in the body are thefe generated. Others are of the 
foul; and thefe have in the foul their refidence. We lhall find alfo plea¬ 
fures mingled with pains, where the foul and the body have, each of them, 
a lhare. Now thefe mixtures [though compofed of contraries] are, in fome 
cafes, termed only pleafures ; in other cafes, only pains. 

Prot. Exprefs yourfelf more fully. 

Soc. When a man, whether in a found or in a decaying ftate of his body, 
feels two contrary fenfations at the lame time ; as when, chilled with cold, 
he is warming himfelf; or fometimes, when overheated, he is cooling him- 
felf; with a view, 1 fuppofe, to his enjoying one of thofe fenfations, and 
to his deliverance from the other : in fuch cafes, what is called the bitter- 
fweet, through the difficulty met with in driving away the hitter part, caufeth 
a ftruggle within, and a fierce meeting together of oppofite qualities and fen- 
lations. 

Prot. It is perfe&ly true, what you have now faid. 

Soc. Are not fome of thefe mixt fenfations compofed of pain and plea- 
fore in equal proportion ? and in others is not one of them predominant ? 

Prot. Without doubt. 
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Soc. Among thofe, then, in which there is an overplus of pain, I rec-* 
kon that of the malady termed the itch, and all other pruriencies and itch- 
ings,'when nothing more than a flight fridtion or motion is applied to them, 
fuch as only diflipates what humours are at the furface, but reaches not the 
fermentation and turgefcence of thofe humours which lie deep within. In 
this condition, the difeafed often apply heat to the parts which pain them, 
and then the oppofite extreme, through impatience, and uncertainty which 
way to take. Thus they excite inexpreflible pleafures firft, and then the 
contrary, in the interior parts, compared with the pains felt in the exterior, 
which yet are mixed with pleafures, according as the humours are driven 
outwardly or inwardly. For by violently difperfing the morbific matter 
where it is collected, and by compelling it together from places where it 
lies difperfed, pleafures and pains are at once excited, and arile by each 
other’s fide. 

Prot. Moft true. 

Soc. Now wherever, in any cafe of this kind, a greater quantity of plea- 
fure is mingled, the fmaller quantity of pain creates but a flight uneafinefs, 
no more than what ferves to tickle : wliilft, on the other hand', the great 
excefs of pleafure fpread throughout convulfeth the whole frame, and fome- 
times caufeth involuntary motions ; operating alfo every change of colour in 
the countenance, every variety of pofture in the limbs, and every different 
degree of rclpiration ;—and within the foul it energizes in tranfports, uttered 
madly in exclamations. 

Prot. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Further: a man in fuch a condition, O my friend ! is apt to fay of 
himfelf, and others are apt to fay of him, that he is dying, as it were, through 
excefs of pleafure. From this time for ever after he is wholly intent 
on purfuing the like pleafures; and the more fo, the more he happens to be 
intemperate, and lefs under the government of prudence. Thus he calls 
thefe pleafures the greateft, and accounts him the happiefl of men who 
(pends his whole time, as far as poflible, in the enjoyment of them. 

Prot. You have deferibed all this, O Socrates, juft as it happens to the 
bulk of mankind, according to their own fenfe and opinion. 

Soc. But all this, O Protarchus, relates only to fuch pleafures mixed with 

1 In the Greek, as it is printed, we read to J’ ana nims : but tve fliotdd choofe to read 
70 3 ' au rni n. —s. 

pains 
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pains as arife folely in the body, in its fuperficia! parts and interior parts al¬ 
ternately. And as to thofe feelings of the foul which meet with a contrary 
condition of the body, when pleafure in the one is mixed with pain in the 
other, fo as that both are ingredients in one compofition, we fpake of thofe 
before ; fuch as a defire of fulnefs, under a fenfe of emptinefs in the body ; 
when hope adminifters delight, while the emptinefs gives a pain. We did 
not, indeed, confider them at that time as evidences of the prelent point; 
but we now fay, that in all thofe cafes (and the number of them is infinite) 
where the condition of the foul is different from that of the body, a mixture 
of pain and pleafure happens to be produced. 

Prot. You are, I believe, perfiedtly in the right. 

Soc. Among the mixtures of pain and pleafure, there is a third kind re¬ 
maining, yet unmentioned. 

Prot. What kind is that ? 

Soc. That where fuch pleafures and pains as we faid arife frequently in 
the foul, herfelf by herfelf, are mixed together. 

Prot. In what cafes, fay we, are thefe mixtures found ? 

Soc. Anger, fear, and defire, and lamentation, love, emulation, and envy, 
and all other fuch paflions of the foul herfelf, do you not fuppofe them to 
give pain and uueafinefs to the foul ? 

Prot. 1 do. 

Soc. And /hall we not find thefe very paflions fraught with wondrous 
pleafures? In the paflions of refentment and anger, do we need to be re¬ 
minded of what the poet fays',—that 

• ..—. .though refentment raife 

Choler, like fmoke, in even the prudent breaft; 

The lufcious honey from its waxen feat 
Diliills not half fuch fweetnefs. 

And do we not remember, in lamentations and defin es, the pleafures we have 
felt mingled with the pains which thofe paflions produce ? 

Prot. It is true : our paflions do affedt us in the manner you have men¬ 
tioned, and no otherwife. 

Soc. And have you not obferved, at tragic fpeclacles prcfented on the ffage, 
with how much pleafure the fpedlators (lied tears ? 

1 Homer, in the eighteenth book of his Iliad, vcr. 108, See. 

Prot. 
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Trot. I certainly have. 

Soc. But have you attended to the difpofition of your foul at the ailing 
of a comedy ? Do you know that there all'o we feel pain mixed with, plea- 
fure ? 

Prot. I do not perfectly well comprehend that. 

Soc. It is not perfectly ealy, O Protarchus, at Inch a time, to compre¬ 
hend what mixed paflions poifefs the loul in every cafe of that kind. 

Prot. Not at all eafy, 1 believe. 

Soc. However, let us coniider what our feelings are at that time ; and 
the more attentively, on account of their obfcurity ; that we may be able to 
difcover with the greater eafe what mixture there is of pain and pleafure in 
other cafes. 

Prot. Say on, then. 

Soc. The paflion known by the name of envy, will you fet it down for 
a fort of pain in the foul, or how ? 

Prot. Even fo. 

Soc. And yet the man who envies another will plainly appear to be de¬ 
lighted with the evils which befall him. 

Prot. Clearly fo. 

Soc. Now ignorance is an evil; and fo is what we term want of lenfe. 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. From thefe premifes you may perceive what is the nature of ridicule 
and the ridiculous. 

Prot. You mull tell me what it is. 

Soc. Every particular vice takes its name from fome particular bad habit 
in the foul. But total vicioufnefs,'the habit of wickednefs in all refpefls, 
is the direct contrary of that habit which the Delphic inlcription advil’eth us 
to acquire. 

Prot. That of knowing one’s felf do you mean, O Socrates? 

Soc. 1 do. And the contrary to this advice of the oracle would be,_ 

not to know one’s felf in any refpcdt at all. 

Prot. Certainly it would. 

Soc. Try now to divide this ignorance of ourfelves into three kinds. 

Prot. How, fay you, Humid this be done? for I am not able to doit. 

Soc. Do you fay that 1 (hould make this divifion in your Head ? 
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Prot. I not only fay it, but defire you fo to do. 

Soc. Well then : whoever is ignorant of himfelf, mull: he not be thus 
ignorant, in one or other of thefe three refpe&s ? 

Prot. What three ? 

Soc. Firft, with refpe£t to external polTelfious, in imagining himfelf 
wealthier than he really is. 

Prot. Many perfons there are who labour under this fort of ignorance. 

Soc. Yet more numerous are they, in the next place, who imagine them- 
felves handfomer in their perfons, nobler in their air, or graced with fome 
other corporeal advantage in a higher degree than adtually they are. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. But the number is by far the greateft, I prefume, of fuch as are mif- 
taken in themfelves, with refpedt to the third kind of excellence, that which 
belongs to the foul, by fancying themfelves poffeffed of more virtue than in 
truth they have. 

Prot. Nothing is more certain. 

Soc. Among the virtues and excellencies of the foul, is not wifdom that 
to which the generality of mankind lay claim with the greateft earneftnefs, 
and in regard to which they are full of contention, opinionativenefs, and 
falfe notions ? 

Prot. Evidently fo. 

Soc. Now the man who Ihould lay that ignorance and error, in any of 
thefe refpedts, were evils, would fay what is true. 

Prot. Very right. 

Soc. But we are to make ftill another divifion of this ignorance of a man’s 
feIf, O Protarchus, if we would difcover the odd mixture of pain and plea- 
lure in that mirthful envy which is excited by comedy,—a divifion into two 
forts. 

Prot. Into what two forts do you mean? 

Soc. To thofe perfons who foolilhly entertain any fuch falfe opinion of 
themfelves it neceflfarily happens, as it does to all men in general, that 
ftrength and power attend on fome; while the fate of others is quite the 
contrary. 

Prot. It muft be fo. 

Soc. According to this difference then between them, diftinguifh thofe 
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ignorant perfons into two forts. And all thofe whofe felf-ignorance is at¬ 
tended with weaknefs, and with a want of power to be revenged on fuch as 
laugh at them, you may juftly fay that they are open to ridicule, and may- 
call their characters properly ridiculous. But as to the others, who have 
power to take their revenge, if you fhould fay that thefe are to be dreaded, 
as being powerful and hoftile, you would give a very right account of them. 
For fuch ignorance, armed with power, is powerful to do mifchief; and not 
only itfelf is hoftile and hurtful to all perfons within its reach, but fo like- 
wife are all its images and reprefentatives. But felf-ignorance, without 
ftrcngth and power, is to be ranked among the things which are ridiculous, 
and is a proper objeCt of ridicule. 

Prot. There is much of truth in what you fay. But I do not as yet per¬ 
ceive clearly what mixture there is of pain and pleafure in our feelings on 
fuch occafions. 

Soc. You are, in the firft place, to apprehend the force of envy in thefe 

cafes. 

Prot. Show it me then. 

Soc. Is not forrow, on fome occafions, felt unjuftly ? and is it not the 
fame cafe with joy and pleafure ? 

Prot. No doubt can be made of it. 

Soc. There is neither injuftice, nor envy, in rejoicing at the evils which 
befall our enemies. 

Prot. Certainly there is not. 

Soc. But if at any time, when we fee an evil happening to our friends, 
wc feel no forrow,—if, on the contrary, we rejoice at it,—are we not guilty 
of injuftice ? 

Prot. Without difpute. 

Soc. Did we not fay that it was an evil to any perfon to be ignorant of 
himfelf ? 

Prot. We did, and juftly too. 

Soc. If there be in any of our friends a falfe conceit of their own wif- 
dom, or of their own beauty, or of whatever elfe we mentioned, when we 
divided ignorance of one’s felf into three kinds, is not this conceit an objed of 
ridicule, where it is attended with impotence and weaknefs ; but an object 
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of hatred, if power and ftrength ' are joined with it? or do wedenv, what I 
juft now faid, that the having of fuch a falfe opinion, if it be not hurtful to 
others, is an obje£t of ridicule ? 

Prot. You laid what is entirely true. 

Soc. And do we not acknowledge this falfe conceit to be an evil, as being 
built on ignorance ? 

Prot. Moft heartily. 

Soc. Whether do we feel delight or forrow when we laugh at it ? 

Prot. It is plain that we feel delight. 

Soc. Did we not lay, that whenever we feel delight from the evils which 
happen to our friends, it is envy which operates in us that unjuft delight ? 

Prot. It muft be envy. 

Soc. Our reafoning then (hows, that when we laugh at what is ridiculous 
in a friend, mixing thus delight with envy, we mix together pleafure and pain. 
For we acknowledged long ago that envy gives uneafinefs and pain to the 
foul ; and we have admitted, that laughing yields delight. Now in thefe 
cafes they aril'e, both of them, at the fame time. 

Prot. True. 

Soc. We fee, then, from the concluiion of our argument, that in mournful 
fpetiacles, and no lei's in comedies, not only as they are adted on the ftage, 
but as they are prefented to us alfo in the tragedy and comedy of real life, 
and in a thoufand intermediate occurrences, pains and pleafures are blended 
together. 

Prot. It would be impoftrble, O 'Socrates, for a man not to acknowledge 
this, were he ever fo zealous an advocate for the oppofite fide. 

Soc. When we entered on the prefent fubject, we propofed to confider 
anger, delire and grief, fear and love, jealoufy and envy, and fuch other 
paffions of the foul ; promiling ourlelves to find in them thofc mixed feelings 
which again and again we had been fpeaking of: did we not? 

Prot. We did. 

Soc. Do we perceive that we have difpatched already all which relates to 
grief, and envy, and anger ? 

1 It is hoped that no future editor of Plato will be either fo abfurd, or fo carclofs, as to follow 
ali the former editors in printing un (inftead of an.) ifpuima, in the Greek of this portage —S. 
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Prot. We perceive it clearly. 

Soc. But there is much yet remaining. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. For what rcal'on, principally, do you fuppofe it was that I explained 
to you the mixed feeling which a comedy occafions in us ? Do you not con¬ 
ceive, that it was to (how mylelf able to explain to you with much more 
eafe, the like mixture of pain and pleafure in fear, in love, and in the other 
pafiions ? and that after you had feen the truth of it in one inftance, you 
might difeharge me from the neceffitv of proceeding to the reft, or of length¬ 
ening out the argument any further ; but might receive it for a truth, with¬ 
out limitation or exception, that the body without the foul, and the foul 
without the body, and both together likewife, are, in many things, which 
affed them feverally or jointly, full of a fenfe of pleaftnes mingled with 
pains. Say, then, whether you will difmifs me, or make it midnight before 
we finifh. But I imagine that, after 1 (hall have added a few things more, 
I (hall obtain from you my diftniftion : for I (hall be ready to give you an 
account of all thefe things at large tomorrow; but at prefent am defirous of 
proceeding to what remains on this fubjed ; that we may come to a decifion 
of the point in controverfv, as Philebus hath enjoined us. 

Prot. You have well fpoken, O Socrates; and as to what remains, go 
through with it in whatever way it is agreeable to yourfelf. 

Soc. Well then : after the mixed pleafures we are to proceed, by a kind 
of natural neceftitv, to the feveral pleafures which are unmixed and pure. 

Prot. Perfedly well (aid. 

Soc. The nature of thefe I (hall endeavour to explain to you, by convert¬ 
ing to my own ufc, with a little alteration, what is faid of them by others. 
For I do not entirely give credit to tliofe perfons who tell us, that all plea- 
furc confifts in a ccflation from unealinefs and pain. But, as 1 faid before, I 
make ufe of thefe perfons as witneft'es, in confirmation of this truth,—that 
fome things there are which feem to be pleafures, but by no means are fo 
in reality ; and of this alfo,—that feme other pleafures there are, many and 
great in imagination, accompanied u ith pains, but at the fame time with 
relief from greater pains, amid the diftreftes of the body and of the foul. 

Prot. But what pleafures arc thole, O Socrates, which a man would deem 
rightly of, in fuppofmg them to be true? 

See. 
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Soc. The pleafures* which are produced in us from feeing beauteous co¬ 
lours and beauteous figures ; many pleafures alfo of the fmell, and many 
others arifing in us from the hearing of founds ; in a word, whatever plea¬ 
fures we feel from perceiving the prefence of any thing, whofe abfence we 
are infenfible of, or at leaft occafions no pain in us, all thefe are unmixed 
and pure. 

Prot. How do you explain this general account, O Socrates ? 

Soc. The meaning of it, indeed, is not dire&ly obvious : but we mull en¬ 
deavour to make it evident. I mean, then, by beauteous figures, not, as 
moll men would fuppofe I meant, the beauty of living forms, or their fta- 
tues ; but the ftraight and the round, whether in furfaces 1 , or in folids 3 ; 
according to which are fathioned the turner’s works, and thofc of the car¬ 
penter, by means of his rules and angles. For the figures which I mean, if 
you apprehend me, have no illative beauty, like thofe other beauteous 
forms 4 ; but in their own nature, feparately confidered, are always abfolutely 
beautiful; and the beholding of them gives us certain peculiar pleafures, not 
at all fimilar to the pleafures excited in us by any kind of motion. And as 
to colours, I mean fuch as bear the like {lamp of abfolute beauty s , and yield 
alfo pleafures of a peculiar nature. But do we apprehend thefe things ? or 
what fay we to them f 


* Of pleafures, fays Olympiodorus, thofe that excite a vehement agitation are fuch as are 
attended with pain, but the energetic alone are fuch as are beheld in a perfect animal when ener¬ 
gizing. Again, of pure pleafures, the corporeal are fuch as the vifion of commenfuratc light; 
thofe pertaining to the foul are fuch as refult from the fpeculation and apprehenfion of a certain 
intelligible; but thofe which belong to both, viz. to body and foul, are fuch as thofe of health, 
in which the foul alfo rejoices; the pleafure in this cafe beginning from the motion of the foul, 
but defeending as far as to the body.—T. 

2 That is, re&ilinear plane figures, fuch as triangles, re&angJes, and circles.—S. 

3 Such as pyramids and cubes, fpheres, cylinders and cones.—S. 

* The parts of every mathematical fimple figure, whether it be right-lined or circular, are, all 
of them, fimilar and commenfurable.—The beauty of figure in all animals, on the contrary, 
arifes from the proportions of diffimilar parts, meafured, not by any common meafure, but by the 
refpettive ends and ufes for which they are feverally defigned by nature.—S. 

5 Such as the beautiful colours of many flowers; or as thofe of a dear morning or evening 
fky: not fuch as the colour of a complexion, the tin&ure of a (kin,—in the human fpecies,—a 
colour belonging only to that fpecies, and relatively agreeable, as it indicates health of body, and 
a purity of the blood and humours.—S. 
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Prot. I endeavour, O Socrates, to comprehend your full meaning: but 
endeavour you yourfelf to explain thoroughly the whole of it. 

Soc. As to founds, I mean fuch as are fmooth, clear, and canorous, con¬ 
veying fome pure and fimple melody 1 , without relation to any other founds, 
but fingly of themfelves mufical: of fuch I fpeak, and of the connatural 
pleafures which attend them. 

Prot. That fuch pleafures alfo there are, I readily acknowledge. 

Soc. The pleafures felt by us from certain odours are, indeed, of a kind 
lefs divine than the pleafures juft now mentioned; but in refpefl of their 
being equally pure, and not, of neceflity, mixed with pains, I rank them all 
under the fame head. For in whatever pleafures there happens to be found 
this quality of entire freedom from pain, all thefe I oppofe to thofe other 
pleafures with which pain is complicated. Now, if you obferve, we have 
already fpoken of two different kinds of pleafure. 

Prot. I do obferve. 

Soc. To thefe let us now add the pleafures taken in the mathematical 
fciences ; unlefs we are of opinion that fuch pleafures are of neceflity pre¬ 
ceded by a thirft of learning them; and that, when tailed and enjoyed, they 
raife a thirft of more and more; fo that, from our beginning to learn them, 
they are all along attended with uneafinefs. 

Prot. I think that fuch uneafinefs is not at all neceflary. 

Soc. Well: but fuppofe that, having attained to full poffeflion of them, 
we happen afterwards to lofe fome part through forgetfulnefs, do you fee no 
uneafinefs arifing hence l 

Prot. None at all from the nature of the thing itfelf: but when the know¬ 
ledge is wanted to be applied to fome ufe in human life, then a man is un- 
eafy at having loft it, on account of its ufefulnefs. 

Soc. And we are at prefent, my friend, actually concerned about thofe 
feelings only which arife in us from the nature of the knowledge itfelf, with¬ 
out any regard to the ufefulnefs of it in computing or meafuring. 

Prot. You are right then in faying, that, in mathematical knowledge, a 
forgetfulnefs frequently befalls us, without giving us any uneafinefs. 

1 Such is that of many fpecics of birds, whofe whittling is all monotonous. Such alfo is that 
of the i£olian harp, on which the vibrations are made folely by the air in motion.—S. 
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Soc. Thefe pleafures, therefore, the pleafures of fcience, we mud ac¬ 
knowledge to be unmixed with pains. But thefe pleafures belong not to the 
vulgar multitude, being enjoyed only by a very few. 

Phot. All this mud certainly be acknowledged. 

Soc. Now, then, that we have tolerably well diftinguiflied between the pure 
pleafures and thofe which are rightly called impure, let us further add thefe 
diftinftions between them,—that the vehement pleafures know not modera¬ 
tion nor meafure ; while thofe of the gentler kind admit of meafure, and are 
moderate : and that greatnefs and intenlenefs, and the contrary qualities, the 
frequency alfo and the rarenefs of repetition, are attributes of fuch pleafures 
only as belong to the boundlefs genus,—to that which is perpetually varying 
in its quantities and motions through the body and through the foul,—while 
the pleafures to which the like variations never happen, belong to the con¬ 
trary genus, and are allied to all‘things wherein fymmetry is found. 

Prot. Perfectly right, O Socrates. 

Soc. The pleafures, betide thefe afTortments of them, are to be further 
didinguilhed thus. 

Prot. How ? 

Soc. We fhould confidcr whether the purity and the fimplicity of plea¬ 
fures ferve to difeover what true pleafure is: or whether the truth of plea¬ 
fures may bed be known from their intcnfenels, their multitude, their great- 
nefs and their abundance. 

Prot. What is your view, Socrates, in propoling this to be confidered ? 

Soc. To omit nothing by which the nature of pleafure, and that of know¬ 
ledge, may be fet in the cleared light; and not to leave it undifeovered, 
whether or no fome kinds of each of them are pure, while other kinds are 
impure; that thus, what is pure and (implc in each being brought before us 
to be judged of, you and 1, and all this company, may the more eafdy form 
a right judgment. 

Prot. Very rightly (aid. 

Soc. Well then: all thofe kinds of things which we commonly fay are 
pure, let us conlider of in the following way : but Hrd let us choofc out fome 
one among them for an indance to confidcr of. 

Prot. Which would you have us choole? 

Soc. 
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Soc. Among the principal of tbofe kinds, let us, if you pleafe, confider the 
white kind of things. 

Prot. By all means. 

Soc. In what way, then, might we have any thing which is called white, 
with the mod: perfedt and pure whitenefs ? whether by having the greated 
number of things which are white, and the larged of the kind in fize, or by 
having what is white in the highed degree, and not tinged with the lead 
degree of any other colour ? 

Prot. Evidently, by having what is of the mod fimple and unmixed 
whitenefs. 

Soc. Rightly faid. Shall we not then determine that this pure white is 
the trued, and at the fame time the mod beautiful of all whites; and not 
that which is of tire larged fize, and whofe number is the greated? 

Prot. Mod certainly we (hall. 

Soc. In pronouncing, then, that a little of purely white is whiter, and of 
a more beautiful and true whitenefs, than a great quantity of the mixed 
white, we (hall fay what is entirely right, 

Prot. Without the lead doubt. 

Soc. Well then : I fuppofe we (hall have no occafion to produce many fuch 
indances to prove the truth of our conclufion concerning pleafure ; the in¬ 
dance already brought feems fufficient for us to perceive at once, that a 
little of pleafure, pure, and free from pain, is more pleafant, more true, and 
perfed, as well as more comely, than pleafure where pain is mingled, be there 
ever fo much of it, or be it ever fo vad and vehement. 

Prot. By all means : the indance you gave in whitenefs, is an argument 
from analogy, fufficient for the proof of it. 

Soc. But what think you now of this? Have we not heard it faid con¬ 
cerning pleafure, that it is a thing always in generation, always produced 
anew, and having no dability of being, cannot propeily be faid to be at all ? 

For (bme ingenious' perfons there are who endeavour to (how us, that fuch 

* 

1 In the Greek— ne.it and trim, that is, in their reafonings and difeourfes;—fubtle 
arguers, or fine logicians;—a chara&er which dillinguiflied the fchool of Zeno the Eleatic. It 
will prefcntly befecn, that the perfons here fpoken of philofophized on the principles of the Eleatic 
feft, and probably were fome of the fame Zeno's Athenian difciples.—S. 
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Is the nature of pleafure; and we are much obliged to them for this their 
account of it. 

Prot. Whyfo? 

Soc. 1 thall recount to you the whole of their reafoning on this point, my 
friend Protarchus, by putting a few queftions to you. 

Prot. Do fo: and begin your queftions. 

Soc. Are there not in nature two very different kinds of things : this, iu 
itfelf alone complete ; that, defirous always of the other ? 

Prot. How do you mean? and what things do you fpeakof? 

Soc. One of them is by nature always of high dignity and value; the 
®ther, falling far ftiort of it, and always indigent. 

Prot. Exprefs yourfelf a little more clearly. 

Soc. Have we not feen fome of the fair fex who excelled in beauty and 
in virtue ? and have we not feen their lovers and admirers ? 

Prot. Often. 

Soc. Analogous then to thefe two different forts of perfons, fee if you can¬ 
not difcover two different kinds of things, to one or other of which different 
kinds belongs every thing, commonly faid to have a being : the third be to 
the faviour 1 . 

Prot. Speak your meaning, O Socrates, in plainer terms. 

Soc. I mean nothing, O Protarchus, but what is very fimple and eaiy to 
be feen. But our prefent argument is pleafed to fport itfelf. However, it 
means no more than this,—that there is a kind of things which are always 

* This whole fentence in all the editions of the Greek is thus printed,—TWnx; roituv totxorx 
duo tv ouaij 3i/’ xxra navra btrx teyofMv ttucu to rptro¥ erepu. — A fentence quite unintelligible 

to us. Monf. Grou very jullly apprehends fome error in the text. We prefume, that this fcufible 
and elegant tranflator never faw the emendation propofed by Cornarius; for that, otherwife, he 
would have embraced it, and have made his verfion, as we have ours, agreeable to that emenda¬ 
tion : which is no more than a change of the laft word—ir epu into <ramipt. The fentence, thus 
amended, concludes with this proverbial faying, — the third to the faviour. It was a form of 
words afttiently ufed at the feaft of every vidlor in the Olympic games, when he made an ac- 
cuftomed libation out of the third cup or glafs, Ah e-urnpi, to Jupiter , in his chara&cr of faviour 
in all difficulties and dangers. A fpeech fo well known to all the Grecians, eafily paflcd into a 
proverb: and it is alluded to as fnch by Plato in bis Charmides, in his Republic, and in hia 
Seventh Epiftle,—S. 
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for the fake of fome other; and there is alfo a kind of things for whofe fake 
always is produced whatever hath any final caufe of its production. 

Prot. I find it difficult to underftaad your meaning, after your many ex¬ 
planations of it. 

Soc. Perhaps, young man, it will be underflood better as we proceed it) 
the reafoning on this fubjefl. 

Prot. I make no doubt of it. 

Soc. Let us now make another divifion of things into two different kinds. 

Prot. What kinds are they ? 

Soc. The generation ' of all things is one kind of things ; and the being 
of all is a different kind. 

Prot. I admit your difference between being and generation. 

Soc. You are perfedily in the right. Now, whether of thefe two is for 
the fake of the other ? Shall we fay that generation is for the fake of being? 
or fhall we fay that being is for the fake of generation ? 

Prot. Whether or no that which is termed being, is what it is for the 
fake of generation, is this your prefent queflion ? 

Soc. Apparently it is. 

Prot. In the name of the Gods, how can you afk fo ftrange a queflion ? 

Soc. My meaning in that queflion, O Protarchus, is of fuch a kind as this 
other ;—whether you would choofe to fay that fhip-building is for the fake 
of fhipping, rather than you would fay that flapping is for the fake of fhip-> 
building: and all other things of like kind, O Protarchus; I include in the 
queflion which I afk you. 

Phot. But for what reafon, O Socrates, do you not give an anfwer to it 
yourfelf ? 

Soc. I have no reafon to refufe that office ; do you but go along with me 
in my anfwer. 

Prot. Certainly I fhall. 


1 EJfence ini generation, fays Olyuipiodoms, are fourfold. For that which is fenfible is ge¬ 
neration, and the intelligible is eflence. In a fimilar manner, that which is fubccleftial is gene¬ 
ration, and that which is celeftial is eflence. Further dill, in the third place, generation is a 
proeeflion to form, and form itfelf is eflence. In the fourth place, mutation about a fubject is 
generation, and the fubjedt itfelf is eflence; as, for inftance, quality about body. But every 
where gcueration is for the fake of eflence : for eflence is the caufe of generation—T. 
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Soc. I fay, then, that for the fake of generation, it is true, that medicines 
are compofed; the inftrumental parts, prepared by nature, and all the mate¬ 
rials of it, provided : but that every aft of generation is for the fake of fome 
being; generation in every fpecies, for the fake of fome being belonging to 
that fpecies ; and univerfally, all generation, for the fake of univerfal being. 

Prot. Moil evidently fo. 

Soc, If pleafure, then, be of fuch a nature as to be generated always 
anew, mull not the generating of it be always for the fake only of fome 
being? 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. Now that, for the fake of which is always generated whatever is 
generated for fome end, mull be in the rank of things which are good : and 
that which is generated for the fake of any other thing, mud of neceffity, 
my friend, be placed in a different rank of things. 

Prot. Certainly it mud. 

Soc. Shall we not be right, then, in placing pleafure in a rank of things 
different from that of good; if it be true, that pleafure has no liable being, 
but is always generated anew ? 

Prot. Perfeftly right. 

Soc. Therefore, as I faid in beginning this argumentation, we are much 
obliged to the perfons who have given us this account of pleafure,—that the 
efTence of it confifts in being always generated anew, but that never has it 
any kind of being. For it is plain, that thefe perfons would laugh at a man 
who alferted, that pleafure and good were the fame thing. 

Prot. Certainly they would. 

Soc. And thefe very perfons would certainly laugh at thofe men, where- 
ever they met with them, who place their chief good and end in generation. 

Prot. How, and what fort of men do you mean ? 

Soc. Such, as in freeing themfelves from hunger, or third, or any of the 
uneafineffes from which they are/"reed by generation, are fo highly delighted 
with the aftion of removing thofe uneafineffes, as to declare they would not 
choofe to live without differing third and hunger, nor without feeling all 
thofe other fenfations which may be faid to follow from fuch kinds of un- 
eafinefs. 

Prot. Such, indeed, there are, who feem to be of that opinion. 
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Soc. Would not all of us fay that corruption was the contrary of gener¬ 
ation ? 

Prot. It is impofTible to think otherwife. 

Soc. Whoever, then, makes fuch a life his choice, mult choofe both cor¬ 
ruption and generation, rather than that third kind of life, in which he might 
live with the clearefl difcernment of what is right and good, but without the 
feeling of either pain or pleafure. 

Prot. Much abfurdity, as it feems, O Socrates, is to be admitted by the 
man who holds that human good confifts wholly in pleafure. 

Soc. Much, indeed. For let us argue further thus. 

Prot. How ? 

Soc. Since no good nor beauty is in bodies, nor in any other things be- 
fide the foul ; is it not abfurd to imagine, that in the foul pleafure fhould be 
the only good ; and that neither fortitude, nor temperance, nor underftand- 
ing, nor any of the other valuable attainments of the foul, fhould be num¬ 
bered among the good things which the foul enjoys ? Further too, is it not 
highly irrational to fuppofe, that a man affli&ed with pain, without feeling 
any pleafure, fhould be obliged to fay that evil only, and no good, was'with 
him at the time when he was in pain, though he were the belt of all men ? 
And is it not equally abfurd, on the other hand, to fuppofe that a man in the 
midft of pleafures rrnifl be, during that time, in the midft of good ; and that 
the more pleafure he feels, the more good he is filled with, and is fo much 
the better man ? 

Prot. All thefe fuppofitions, O Socrates, are abfurdities in the higheft 
degree poffible. 

Soc. It is well. But now let us not employ ourfelves wholly in fearching 
into the nature of pleafure ; as if we induftrioufly declined the examination 
of intellect and fcience ; but in thefe alfo, if there be any thing putrid or un¬ 
found, let us have the courage to cut it all off, and throw it afide ; till, com¬ 
ing to a difeovery of what is entirely pure and found therein, the difeovery 
may be of ufe to us in comparing the trueft parts of intellect and fcience with 
the trueft parts of pleafure, and in forming our judgment concerning the 
fuperiority of either from that comparifon. 

Prot. Rightly faid. 

Soc. Do we not hold, that mathematical fcience is partly employed in 
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the fervice of the mechanic arts, and partly in the liberal education and dif- 
cipline of youth ? or how think we on this fubjedt ? 

Prot. Exaftly fo. 

Soc. Now, as to the manual arts ‘, let us confider, in the fir ft place, whe¬ 
ther fome of thefe depend not on fcience more than others; and whethet 
we ought not to look on thofe of the former fort as the more pure, and on 
thefe others as the more impure. 

Prot. Certainly we ought. 

Soc. And in each of thefe we fhould diftinguifh and feparate the leading 
arts from the arts which are led and governed by them. 

Prot. What arts do you call the leading arts? and why do you give that 
epithet to them ? 

Soc. I mean thus-, from all the arts were a man to feparate and lay afide 
thofe of numbering, of oaeafurihg, and of weighing, what remained in every 
one of them, would become comparatively mean and contemptible. 

Prot. Contemptible, indeed. 

Soc. For room would be then left only for conje&ure, and for exercife of 
the fenfes, by experience and habitual practice; and wc fhould then make 
rife of no other faculties befide thofe of gueffing and aiming well, (to which, 
indeed, the multitude give the name of arts) increafmg the ftrength of thofe 
faculties by dint of afliduity and labour. 

Prot. All which you have now faid muft, of neceflity, be true. 

Soc. The truth of it is evident in all mufical performances throughout. 
For, in the firft place, harmony is produced, and one found is adapted to an¬ 
other, not by meafuring, but by that aiming well which ai des from conftant 
exercife. It is evident too in mufical performances on all wind-inftrumeiits : 
for in thefe the breath, by being well aimed as it is blown along, fearehes 
and attains die meafure of every chord beaten. So that mufic has in it much 
of the uncertain, and but a little of the fixed and firm. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. And we fhall find the cafe to be the fame in the arts cf medicine and 
agriculture, in the art of navigation alfo, and the military art. 

* In the Greek of this paflage it is prefumed that we ought to read xfipntxtunty and not, as it 
is printed, x E y 5T£ X“** , r>~’"and alfo to read imi inftead of m. —S. 
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Phot. Mod dearly fo. 

Soc. But in the art of building we (hall find, as I prefume, many meafures 
made u(e of, and many indruments employed ; by which it is made to fur- 
pafs in accuracy many things which are called fciences. 

Prot. How fo ? 

Soc. It is fo in (hip-building, and boufe-building, and in many other works 
of carpentry. For in thefe, 1 think, the art ufeth the draight-rule, and the 
fquare, the turning-lath and the compafles, the plummet and the marking¬ 
line. 

Prot. You are entirely right, O Socrates : it is fo as you (ay. 

Soc. The arts, therefore, as they are called, let us now diftinguifli itito 
two forts ;—thofe which mufic is at the head of, as they are lefs accurate than 
fome others ; and thefe others which partake of accuracy the mod, at the 
head of which is archite&ure. 

Prot. This didindlion is allowed of. 

Soc. And let us fet down thofe arts for the mod accurate which we lately 
faid were the prime or leading arts. 

Prot. You mean, if 1 midake not, arithmetic, and thofe other arts which 
you mentioned together with it but juft now f . 

Soc. The very fame. But, O Protarchus, mud we not fay that each of 
thefe arts is twofold ? or how otherwife ? 

Prot. What arts do you fpeak of? 

Soc. Arithmetic, in the fird place. Mud we not fay of this, that the 
arithmetic of the multitude is of one fort, and that the arithmetic of thofe 
who apply themfelves to philofophy ’ is of another fort ? 

Prot. What is the difference by which the one may be didinguifhed from 
the other ? 

Soc. The did'erence between them, O Protarchus, is far from being in- 
condderable. For the multitude in numbering, number by unequal otles 
put together; as two armies of unequal force ; two oxen of unequal (ize ; 
two things, the dualled of all,—or two, the greated,—being compared with 
others of the fame kind. But the dudents in philofophy would not under- 

1 Namely, menjuration and J!a tics. —S. 

* Meaning the ftudents in mathematics. For the ftudy of the mathematical fciences waff 
deemed by Plato the bell introdu&ion to the knowledge of intelligible things.—S. 
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ftand what a man meant, who, in numbering, made any difference between 
fome and other of the ones which compofed the number. 

Phot. You are perfe&ly right in faying that no inconfiderable difference 
lies in the different manner of ftudying and ufing numbers; fo as to make it 
probable that two different forts there are of arithmetic. 

Soc. Well: and what of calculation in trade, and of menfuration in build¬ 
ing ? Does the latter of thefe arts not differ from mathematical geometry ? 
nor the other from calculations made by the ftudents in pure mathematics. 
Shall we fay that they are, each of them, but one art ? or (hall we let down 
each of them for two ? 

Prot. For my part, I Ihould give my opinion agreeably to your divifion 
of arithmetic; and fhould fay that each of thefe arts alfo was twofold. 

Soc. You would give a right opinion. But with what delign I brought 
thefe diftin<5Hons on the carpet do you conceive ? 

Prot. Perhaps I do. But I could wilh that you yourfelf would declare 
what was your delign. 

Soc. Thefe diftindtions feem to me to have Ihown to us, that in fcience 
there is that very circumflance attending it which we had before difcovered 
to be in pleafure ; the one thus anfwering to the other. For, having found 
that fome fort of pleafure was purer than fome other fort, we were inquiring 
whether the fame difference was to be found with regard to fcience; and 
whether one fort of this alfo was purer than fome other. 

Prot. It is very manifeft that your diftinftions between the feveral arts 
were introduced for this very purpole. 

Soc. Well then : have we not difcovered, in what has been faid, that fome 
arts are clearer than others, having more light within them,; and that others 
are more involved in obfeurity and darknels ? 

Prot. Evidently fo. 

Soc. And has not thecourfe of our argument led us to take notice of fome 
art, bearing the fame name with fome other art; and firft, to fuppofe them 
both to be, as they are commonly imagined, but one art; then, to confider 
them as two different arts ; to examine each with regard to its clearnels and 
purity ; and to inquire which of the two has in it the molt accuracy, whether 
that which is cultivated by ftudents in philofophy, or that which is exercifed 
by the multitude ? 
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Prot. Our argument feems to bring on this inquiry. 

Soc. And what anfwer, O Protarchus, fhould we make to fuch a queftion? 

Prot. O Socrates, we are now advanced fo far as to difcover an amaz¬ 
ingly wide difference between the parts of our knowledge in point of 
clearnefs. 

Soc. It will, therefore, be the eafier for us to anfwer to that queftion. 

Prot. Without doubt. And let us affirm, that thofe leading arts greatly 
excel the others with regard to clearnefs ; and that fuch of thofe brighter 
arts themfelves as are ftudied by real ftudents in philofophy, difplay, in mea- 
fures and in numbers, their vaft fuperiority all other arts, with regard to 
accuracy and truth'. 

Soc. Granting thefe things to be what you fay they are, let us, on the credit 
of what you have faid, boldly anfwer to thofe perfons who are fo formidable 
in argumentation, thus ; 

Prot. How ? 

Soc. That there are two forts of arithmetic ; and that, dependant on thefe, 
there is a long train of arts, each of them, in like manner, twofold under one 
denomination- 

Prot. Let us give to the perfons whom you call formidable that very an¬ 
fwer, O Socrates, with a confidence of its being right. 

Soc. Do we then affirm, that in thefe fciences there is an accuracy the 
higheft of all. 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. Rut the power of dialeftic, O Protarchus, if we gave to any other 
fcience the preference above her, would deny that fuperiority. 

Prot. What power is it to which we are to give that name ? 

Soc. Plainly that power, O Protarchus, by which the mind perceives all 
that accuracy and clearnefs of which we have been fpeaking. For I am en¬ 
tirely of opinion, that all perfons, endued with even the fmalleft portion of 
underftanding, muft deem the knowledge of the real effence of things—the 
knowledge of that kind of being whole nature is invariable—to be by far the 

1 This whole fentence, beginning with the words “ and let us affirm,” is, in Stephens’s edi¬ 
tion, very improperly given to Socrates; and confequentiy the fentence following, with equal im¬ 
propriety, to Protarchus. The Eafil editions are both right; the Aldind not clear.—S. 
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mod certain and true knowledge. But you, Protarchus, to what art or fin¬ 
ance would you give the diftin&ion of pre-eminence ? 

Prot. As to me, O Socrates, I have often heard Gorgias maintaining in 
all places, that the art of perfuaiion has greatly the advantage over all other 
arts in overruling all things, and making all perfons fubmit to it, not by 
conftraint, but by a voluntary yielding ; and therefore, that of all arts it is by 
far the moft excellent. Now I (hould not choofe to contradict or oppofe 
either you or him. 

Soc. As much as to fay, if I apprehend your meaning rightly, that you 
cannot for (ha me defert your colours. 

Prot. Let your opinion of thefe matters now prevail; and the ranks of 
the feveral arts be fettled as you would have them. 

Soc. Am I now to blame for your making a miftake ? 

Prot. What miftake have I made ? 

Soc. The queftion, my friend Protarchus, was not which art, or which 
fcience, is fuperior to all the reft, with regard to greatnefs, and excellence, 
and ufefulnefs to us ; but of which art the objects are the brightcft, the mod 
accurate, and true, though the art itfelf brought us little or no gain: this it 
is, which is the prefent fubjedt of our inquiry. Obferve, then, Gorgias will 
have no quarrel with you: for you may ftill allow to his art the preference 
above all others, in point of utility and profit to mankind. But, as I (aid 
before concerning white, that be there ever fo little of it, fo it be pure, it ex¬ 
cels a large quantity of an impure white, with regard to the truth of white- 
nefs; juft fois it with the ftudy which I have been commending; it excels 
all others with regard to truth itfelf. And now that we have conlidered this 
fubjeCt attentively, and difcuffed it fufficiently, laying afide all regards to the 
ufefulnefs of the fciences and arts, as well as to the reputation which they 
bear in the w'orld, and thoroughly lifting them to find out the purity of in¬ 
tellect and wifdom,—if there be in the foul any faculty of loving truth above 
all things, and of doing whatever (he does for the fake of truth,—let us con¬ 
sider whether it is right to fay that we we have this faculty improved chiefly 
by dialectic, or whether we muft fearch for fome other art fitter for that pur- 
pofe, andmaking it more her proper bufinefs. 

Prot. Well: I doconfider the point propofed ; and I imagine it no eafy 
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matter to admit that any other fcieuce or art feeks and embraces truth fo 
much as this. 

Soc. Say you this from having obferved that many of the arts, even fuch 
as profefs a laborious inquiry after truth, are, in the firft place, converfant 
only with opinions, and exercife only the imagination ; and that methodi¬ 
cally, and according to a fet of rules, they then fearch into things which are 
the fubjedts only of fuch opinions 1 ? and do you know, that the perfons who 
fuppofe themfelves to be inquiring into the nature of things are, all their 
lives, inquifitive about nothing more than this outward world, how it was 
produced, what caufeth the changes which happen therein, and how thofe 
changes operate their effects ? Should we acknowledge all this fo to be, or 
how otherwife ? 

Prot. Juft fo. 

Soc. Whoever of us then addidts himfelf to the ftudy of nature in this 
way, employs his time and care, not about the things which always are in 
being, but about things which are either newly come into being, or which 
are to come, or which ' tve been already, and are part. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. What clearnefs, herefore, what certainty, or exadt truth, can we 
expedt to find in thefe thin % none of which had ever any liability or fame- 
nefs in them, nor ever w 1 have any, nor have fuch of them as now exift 
any, even during their • xiftence ? 

Prot. How can it be expedled ? 

Soc. Concerning tilings in which there is not the leaft liability, how can 
we form any liable notions ? 

Prot. I fuppofe it not poffible. 

Soc. Of thofe things, then, there is neither intelligence, nor any fort of 

1 Meaning, as we prefume, fuch as the philofophers of the Ionic feet, by Ariftotle ftyled 
fyjixoi, naturalijh. For we learn from D. Laertiu; that Archelaus, a difeipie of Anaxagoras, 
and the laft profeflbr and teacher of the doft rine of thofe philofophers, did, in the time of So¬ 
crates, introduce into Athens their way of philofophizing j which was none other than that 
fpoken of in this paffage. It feems therefore probable, that the Athenian fcholars of Archelaus are 
the very perfons whofe (Indies are here (liown to fall fhort of attaining to the knowledge of truth, 
or tire true nature of things. The fame judgment of Socrates concerning thefe Ionic phyfiolo- 
gers we find recorded by Xenophon in Memorabil. lib. i. cap. I. fee. ii.—S. 
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Science to be acquired; at leaft not fuch as contains the higheft degree of 
certainty. 

Prot. It is not probable that there is. 

Soc. We ought, therefore, both you and I, to lay afide the confideration 
■of what Gorgias or Philebus faid, and to eftablifb on a firmer bafis this truth. 

Prot. What truth ? 

Soc. This:—Whatever is in us of liable, pure, and true, it has for the 
objects of it—either the beings which always are, and remain invariable, en¬ 
tirely pure and unadulterate ; or [if thefe are beyond the reach of our fight] 
then fuch as are the neareft allied to them, and are fecond in the ranks of 
being: for all other things come after thofe firft beings ; fecond, and fo on 
in order. 

Prot. Perfeftly right. 

Soc. The nobleft, therefore, of the names given to things of this kind, is 
it not perfectly right to aflign to thofe of this kind, which are the nobleft ? 

Prot. It is reafonable fo to do. 

Soc. Are not intellect and wifdom the nobleft of thofe names ? 

Prot. They are. 

Soc. Rightly then are thefe names in accurate fpeech appropriated to the 
intelligence and contemplation of real being. 

Prot. Certainly fo. 

Soc. And the things for the excellency of which I at the firft contended, 
are the very things to which we give thefe names. 

Prot. Clearly are they, O Socrates. 

Soc. Well now : were a man to fay that the nature of intelleit and the 
nature of pleafure lay feverally before us, like two different forts of mate¬ 
rials before fome workman, for him to mix or join together, and from them, 
and in them, to compofe his defigned work,—would he not make a fair com- 
parifon fuitable to the talk which our inquiry has engaged us in? 

Prot. A very fair comparifon. 

Soc. Should we not, then, in the next place, fet about mixing them to¬ 
gether ? 

Prot. Why fhould we not? 

Soc. Would i: not be our left way to begin this work, by recolle&ing and 
repeating thofe things over again ? 
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Prot. What things ? 

Soc. Thofe we have often mentioned before. For, I think, the proverb 
fays well:—“ Again and again that which is right, by repeating it, to recall 
into our minds.” 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. In the name of Jupiter, then, come on. The whole of our contro- 
verfy began, I think, with (fating the point in queftion, to this effed. 

Prot. How ? 

Soc. Philebus affirms that pleafure is the right mark fet up by nature for 
all animals to aim at; that they all ought to purfue pleafure; that the good 
of them all is this very thing, pleafure ; and that good and pleafant , thefe two 
attributes, belong but to one fubjed, as they both have but one and the fame 
nature : on the other hand, Socrates denies this to be true; and maintains, 
in the firft place, that as the two names, good and pleafant, are two different 
names, different alfo are the things fo denominated; in the next place, that 
the nature of good differs from that of pleafure; and that intelligence, or 
mind, partakes of the properties of good more than pleafure does, and is 
allied nearer to its nature. Were not fome fuch pofitions as thefe, O Pro- 
tarchus, feverally laid down by us? 

Prot. They were. 

Soc. But was not this point agreed on between us at that time, and do 
we not (till agree in it ? 

Prot. What point ? 

Soc. That the nature of good itfelf is more excellent than the nature of 
any other thing in this refped ? 

Prot. In what refped ? 

Soc. This: that whatever animal being hath the conftant, entire, and full 
poffeffion of good itlelf, fuch a being has no want of any thing befide, having 
always a moil perfed and complete fufficiency. Is it not fo ? 

Prot. It certainly is. 

Soc. Have we not endeavoured to confider feparately a life of pleafure and 
a life of intellcd, each unmixed with the other,—a life of pleafure without 
intelled, and in like manner, a life of intelled without the fmalleft degree 
of pleafure ? 

Prot. We have. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Did either of thofe lives appear to us at that time to be fufficient for 
the happinefs of any man ? 

Prot. How was it poflible ? 

Soc. But if at that time any miftake was committed, let it be now revifed 
and re&ified. In order to which, let us take memory, fcience, wifdom, and 
right opinion, comprehending them all in one idea, and confider whether any 
man, without having fomething of that kind, would accept of pleafure, were it 
offered to him, either in the greateft abundance, or in the mod exquifite 
degree ; whether, indeed, he would regard the having or the receiving of any 
thing whatever; as he would not, in that cafe, have a right thought or opi¬ 
nion of his having any pleafure ; neither would he know what he felt or had 
at prefent; nor would he remember in what condition or circumftances he 
had been at any time before. In like manner concerning wifdom, confider, 
whether a man would choofe to have it without a mixture of any pleafure in 
the leafl, rather than to have the fame wifdom attended with pleafures of 
certain kinds; and whether a man would prefer the having of all poflible 
pleafures, without wifdom, tc the having of them accompanied with fome 
portion of wifdom. 

Prot. It is impoffible, O Socrates, for a man to make any fuch choice as 
you have fuppofed. And there is nooccafion to repeat thefe queftions again 
and again. 

Soc. Not pleafure, then, nor wifdom, -either of them alone, can be the 
perfect and confummate good, eligible to all men, that which we are inquir¬ 
ing after. 

Prot. Certainly not. 

Soc. Of this good, then, we are to give a clear and full defeription, or at 
leafl fome fketch, that we may know where the fecond prize of excellence, 
as we called it, ought to be bellowed. 

Prot. Perfectly right. 

Soc. Have we not, then, taken a way by which we may find out our chief 
good ? 

Prot. What way do you mean ? 

Soc. As if we were in fearch of any particular man, and were already well 
informed of the place of his abode, we (hould have made a great progrefs 
toward finding the man himfelf. 
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Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. And our reafoning has now declared to us clearly, what it pointed to 
before, that, not in the unmixed life, but in the mixed, we are to feek for 
happinefs. 

Prot. Certainly fa 

Soc. But in a proper and well-tempered mixture we may reafonably hope 
to difeover what we are in fearch of with more certainty than we could by 
an ill-made compofition. 

Prot. With much more. 

Soc. Let us, then, fet about mixing and making the compofition, firft 
praying to the Gods for their aftiftance ; whether it be Bacchus’, or Vulcan, 
or fome other of the Gods, who prefides over the mixture of thefe ingre¬ 
dients. 

Prot. Let us, by all means, do fo. 

Soc. And now, as it were, two cifterns, or vafes, are fet before us; the 
vafe of pleafure 1 , as of honey; and the vafe of intelledl, cool and fober, as 
of fome hard and healthful water, Thefe, then, we are to mix together in 
the heft: manner we are able. 

Prot. With all my In^irt. 

Soc. Come, then : but firft fay, whether by mingling all pleafure with all 
wifdom we may beft obtain our end, the having of a proper and due mixture. 

1 There are Gods, fays Olympiodorus, that prefide over temperament; over the phyfical and 
mundane, Vulcan; hut over the pfychical and fupermundane, Bacchus. The mingling idiom, 
indeed, proceeds as far as to the laft hyparxis. Thus, for inftance, Vulcan being the leader of 
phyfical temperament, firft produces this idiom in himfelf; afterwards, in the mundane intellect 
which prefides over nature ; in the third place, in a foul of this kind, in a fimilar manner ; and 
laftly, in the phyfical world according to hyparxis. In like manner, Bacchus unfolding in him¬ 
felf the principle of pfychical temperament after a divine manner, in the next place eftablifhes this 
in intelle& intellectually, according to hyparxis in foul, and in a binding mode in the animated 
body. And ftill higher than thefe, Jupiter is the principle of intelle&ual temperament. There 
are alfo other principles of temperament more partial than Bacchus and Vulcan. Plato men¬ 
tions thefe two, as being about to mingle all the fupermundane and mundane mixtures; but he 
omits the Jovian temperament, as being fuperior to the things propofed in this dialogue.—T. 

* Pleafure is compared to honey, fays Olympiodorus, becaufe it pofiefles fweetnefs and the 
ecfiatic. And hence the Pythagoric faying, that fouls fall into generation through honey (3io ucti 
fruQayoptios Xoyo$, <fia pehnos myrruv gij -/Euaiv ras But intellect is compared to water, be¬ 

caufe it is fober.—T. 
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Prot. Perhaps we might. 

Soc. But it is dangerous to make the experiment. And I believe that I 
can point out a way to mix them with more fafety. 

Prot. Say what way. 

Soc. Concerning pleafures, I think, we held, that Tome more truly de- 
ferved that name than others of them; and of arts, that fome were more 
accurate and exadf than others. 

Prot. Undoubtedly fo. 

Soc. And that the fciences alfo differed one from another in like man¬ 
lier : for that fome kinds of fcience have for their objedls only fuch things as 
arife into being and afterwards perifh; whereas another kind diredls its view 
to things which are neither generated nor deflroyed, but always are in 
being, always have the fame properties, and preferve always the fame ref¬ 
lations. And this kind of fcience, with regard to the truth of it, we 
deemed more excellent than the other kinds. 

Prot. Entirely right. 

Soc. In the firft place, therefore, mixing together the pureft parts of 
pleafure and of wildom, when they have been thus diftinguifhed from the 
lefs pure, if we view thofe pureft parts of each in combination, are they 
not, thus combined, fufficlent to furnifh out, and prefent us with, an 
ample view of that life which is defirable ? or is any thing further, any 
ingredient of a different kind, wanting to perfett the compofition? 

Prot. So as you propofe, and only fo, it feems to me neceffary for us to do. 

Soc. Let us, then, fuppofe a man to have in his mind the idea of juftice 
itfelf, fo as to know what it is in its own effence, and to be able to give an 
account of it in confequence of that knowledge. Let us alfo fuppofe him to 
have the like knowledge of all other beings. 

Prot. Be fuch a man fuppofed. 

Soc. Will this man now fufficiently poffefs fcience by knowing the nature 
of the circle, and of the divine fphere itfelf; whilft he is ignorant of that 
fphere, and of thofe circles with which the eyes of men are converfaut ? 
Will that knowledge of his be fufficient for his ufe in building, and in other 
arts where lines and circles are to be drawn ? 

Prot. Ridiculous we fhould call our condition here, O Socrates, if our 
knowledge were thus confined to things ideal and divine. 
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Soc. How do you fay ? Arts which are neither certain nor pure, ufing 
untrue rules, and converlant with untrue circles, are we to throw fuch arts 
into the compofitiou, and mix them with the other ingredients ? 

Prot. It is neceffary for us ; if, whenever we are any where abroad, we 
are defirous of finding our way home. 

Soc. Are we to add mufic too ?—an art which, not long fince we faid, is 
wanting in purity, as being full of conjecture and imitation ? 

Prot. Of neeeffity we muft, as it appears to me, if the life which we are 
to lead lhall ever deferve to be called life, or be at all worth the having. 

Soc. Would you, then, like a door-keeper, when he is pulhed and preffed 
by a throng of people, yield to them, fet the doors wide open, and fuffer all 
the fciences to rulh in, the lefs pure mingling themfelves among the perfectly 
pure ? 

Prot. I fee not, O Socrates, for my part, how any man would be hurt 
by receiving all the other fciences, if he was already in poffeffion of the firft,- 
and higheft. 

Soc. I may fafely then admit them all to come pouring in, like the tor¬ 
rents of water in that fine poetical fimile of Homer’s rulhing down into a 
valley from the mountains which furround it. 

Prot. By all means, let them be all admitted. 

Soc. Let us now return to the vafe of pleafure. For when we thought of 
mixing pleafure and knowledge together, the purer parts of pleafure did not 
prefent themfelves immediately to our minds: but, from our affectionate 
regard to fcience, we fuffered all kinds of it to crowd in before any of the 
plcafures. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. It is now time for us to confult about the pleafures; whether we 
fhould let them all come thronging in, or whether we lhould admit thofe of 
the true fort firft. 

Prot. It makes a great difference in point of fafety, to let in, the firft, 
fuch only as are true. 

Soc. Let thefe, then, be admitted. But how lhall we proceed? Muft 
we not do, as we did with the feveral kinds of fcience, admit as many plea¬ 
fures alfo as are of the neceffary fort ? 


VOL. IV. 


1 Iliad, lib. iv. ver. 453. 
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Prot. Without doubt, the neceffary pleafures alfo, by all means. 

Soc. But now, as we held it both fafe and advantageous in going through 
life to be acquainted with every art,—if we are of the fame opinion with 
regard to pleafures,—if we hold it conducive to our good, and at the fame 
time harmlefs, to enjoy every fort of pleafure in the courfe of our live.s,—in 
this cafe, we are to intermix all forts of pleafure with all the kinds of fcience. 

Prot. What fay we then as to this point ? and how ought we to a£t ? 

Soc. This queflion, O Protarchus, fhould not be put to us. But the 
pleafures themfelves, and the other affembly alfo, that of the fciences and 
arts, are to be examined, each party concerning the other, in this manner. 

Prot. In what manner ? 

Soc. Friends, we (hall fay, \addrejjing our queflion to the pleafures frjl ] 
whether we ought to call you pleafures, or whatever is your right name, 
would ye choofe to live in the fame place with all kinds of wifdom, or to live 
without wifdom ? To this interrogatory they mud, I think, anfwer thus: 

Prot. How ? 

Soc. That feeing, as was faid before, were wifdom and pleafure to be left, 
each of them, alone, Angle, and deftitute of aid, neither of them would have 
any virtue or power at all, nor would any advantage arife from either,—we 
deem it belt that all the kinds of wifdom fhould dwell with us, one kind of 
wifdom with each of us, one who is fuitable to the peculiar nature of its 
companion, and is perfedtly acquainted with her power and influence, 

Prot. And well have ye now anfwered, we fhall fay to them. 

Soc. After this, we are to demand of wifdom and intellect, in the fame 
maimer, thus Have ye any occafion for pleafures to be mixed among you ? 
On the other fide, we may fuppofe wifdom and intellect to interrogate us; 
and what fort of pleafures, they would perhaps fay, is it that ye mean ? 

Prot. Probably they would. 

Soc. And to this queflion of theirs our anfwer would be this:—Befide 
thofe true pleafures, we fhould fay, do ye further want the pleafures of the 
intenfe and exquifite kind to dwell with you ? How is it poflible, O So¬ 
crates, they would then perhaps fay, that we fhould want thefe ? Thefe, 
who give a thoufand hindrances to all our proceedings ; and who, by 
their fury and madnefs, are always creating difturbance in the fouls where we 
uwejl;—thtf;, who had they been there firft, would never have fuffered us 
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to have admittance ; and who entirely fpoil our children, there born, by letting 
forgetfulnefs in upon them, for want of care to guard the dwelling-place. But 
the other pleafures mentioned by you, the true and the pure, you are to know 
that they are nearly related to us, and belong to our family : and befide thele, 
the pleafures w ho are accompanied by health and fobriety ; fuch, alfo, as are 
the followers of all virtue, like the train of fome Goddefs, every where attend¬ 
ing her ; let all of thefe come and mix amongft us. But thofe pleafures who 
are always found in company with folly, and with all kinds of vice, it is 
very abfurd for a man to mingle with intellect,— if he defires to feea mixture 
as clear, untroubled, and well-attempered as poffible to be madeand if he 
would from thence try to difeover what the nature is of good, not only iu 
man, but alfo in the univerfe; from which difeovery fome notion is to be 
gained, by a fort of divination, of what the idea is of good itfelf. Shall we 
not lay that intellect and fcience, in thus anfwering, have Ipoken prudently 
and confidently with themfelves, pleading in their own caufe,and at the fame 
time in behalf of memory and right opinion ? 

Prot. By all means ought we. 

Soc. But in our mixture it is neceflary to add this alfo; for without it no 
one thing could ever be. 

Prot. What is that? 

Soc. Whatever has not truth mixed with it in the compofing of it, can 
never be produced into true exidence; or, could it be produced, it never 
can be lading. 

Prot. How is it poffible that it lhould? 

Soc. Certainly no way. Now if any thing further be yet wanting to per- 
feft our compofition, declare it, you and Philebus. For the mixture which 
we have now made in fpeculation, appears to me to have been as perfectly 
well compofed as if it were fome incorporeal world meant for the good 
government of an animated body. 

Prot. And be allured, O Socrates, that to me it has had the fame appear¬ 
ance. 

Soc. Might we not, then, rightly fay, that we were now arrived at the 
dwelling-place of the good, and were Handing in its veftibules ? 

Prot. I think we might, 

Soc. And now what lhould we deem to be the greateft excellence in the 
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compofition, and to be alfo the chief caufe that fuch a mixture mu ft be 
grateful to all ? For when we fhall have difcerned what this is which is fo 
grateful and fo excellent, we fhall then confider to which of the two, to plea- 
fure or to intellect, it is related the moil nearly, and familiar the raoft inti¬ 
mately, in the conftitution of the univerfe. 

PrOT. Right: it will be of the greateft fervice to us in determining this 
point. 

Soc. And there is, indeed, no difficulty in difcovering the caufe, why 
fome mixtures are moil valuable, and others good for nothing. 

Prot. Explain your meaning. 

Soc. No perfon is ignorant of this. 

Prot. Of what ? 

Soc. That in every mixture, whatever it be, and whatever be the quantity 
of it’, if meafure pervades it not, and if thence it obtains not fymmetry and 
proportion, alt the ingredients muft of neceffity be fpoiled, befides the fpoil- 
ing of the whole compofition. For, in fuch a cafe, no one thing is really 
tempered by any other thing; but a confufed and diforderly affemblage is 
made of various things jumbled together ; which, like a concurrence of bad 
accidents in life, is a real misfortune to the perfons who are to ufe it. 

Prot. It is very true. 

Soc. The power of the good then is transferred, we find, into that pro¬ 
vince where dwells the nature of the beautiful. For every where, from 
meafure and mediocrity, and from fymmetry and proportion, arife beauty 
and virtue. 

Prot. Certainly lb. 

Soc. And we faid before that truth alfo was an ingredient in the com¬ 
pofition. 

Prot. We did. 

Soc. If, then, we are not able to difeover the nature of good itfelf in one 
fingleidea,—yet, taking it in three ideas together, in beauty, fymmetry, and 

1 In all the editions of the Greek we here read— mwrctn, however it he made. But this is con¬ 
tradictory to the meaning of the fentence; for the meaning is this,—that “ every right and good 
mixture muft be made in one certain manner only , viz. by meafure.” —-We may fairly therefore 
prelume, that Plato wrote, not owueovv, but varczaovv, (or, by difion, 6worovr,) with a view to 

the magnitude of the univerfe,— S. 
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truth’, we may conceive it as oiie thing; and moft juftly attributing to it 
the caufe of whatever is graceful or agreeable in the competition, we may 
moft truly fay, that by means of this, as being good itfelf, the whole proves 
to be fuch as it is, thus agreeable, and thus graceful. 

Prot. Moft truly, indeed. 

Soc. Now then, O Protarchiis, any perfon may be a competent judge 
between pleafure and wifdom to decide, whether of the two is neareft allied 

1 The one principle of all things, fdys Olympiodorus, prefides over every’ thing, according to 
that which he is. Hence, the light proceeding from him is truth, and fubfifts as the ol)je& of 
defire to all things. On this account, too, this light is the firft beauty, the caule of things beau¬ 
tiful, bounding every thing in its proper meafurc ; and hence it is celebrated as meafure. Again, 
the one principle is not a contracted comprehenfion of the three monads, beauty, fymmetry, and 
truth : for it is the caufe of all things. But that which is mixed is the contraction of all things, 
as the end, and not as the contraction of eflences; fo that the one principle may be more juftly 
denominated thfe end of ends. Again, the three monads fubfift arcanely in the firft principle; 
unically, and according to one, in bound; multiformly, and as it were according to the parturi¬ 
tion of reparation, in infinity; but according to the firft reparation, though not perfectly divided, 
nor yet intellectually, in the third God, w'ho is the caufe of the mixed, fo far as it is mixed. 
Again, the good is analogous to truth : for the good to every thing is to be that which it in reality 
is; but the juft is analogous to fymnfietry. For this is the meafure of that which pertains to every 
thing, in the fame manner as the commenfurate. Further ftill, Jamblichus fays, that the three 
monads proceeding from the good adorn intellect; but it is immanifeft what intellect, whether 
that which fubfifls after life, or the paternal intellect which is celebrated in eflence. Befides, in 
the Orphic writings, tliefe three monads become apparent in the mythological egg. The followers 
ofSyrianus, however, make a divifion, and furvey truth in the JirJl being, as being perfectly re¬ 
plete with that which it is, and in no refpeCt admitting in itfelf non-being. But they furvey 
beauty in life, as being prolific, and rejoicing in progreflions. For, after that which is perfectly 
without reparation, life introduces a parturition, as it were, of reparation. And they contemplate 
fynimetry in intellect, bccaufe in this forms are firft feparated and harmonioufty coordinated. 
You may alfo divide them into the principles after the one principle of all things. For you may 
juftly aferibe truth to bound ; beauty to infinity , through its progreffion; fymmetry to that 
which is mixed. 

Proclus, in Theol. Plat. p. 140, obferves, “ that Jamblichus appears to him to have bounded 
the intelligible in thefc three monads, fymmetry, truth, and beauty; and through thefe to have 
unfolded the intelligible Gods in the Platonic theology.” He adds, “ it is alfo apparent why 
Socrates fpeaks of this triad as fubfifting in the veftibules of the good. (See p.563). For that 
which is primarily being, in confcquence of its union with the good, participates of this triad. 
Hence, bccaufe the good is the meafure of all things, the firft being is commenfutate. Becaufe 
the good is prior to being, the firft being truly fubfifts. And becaufe the former is defirable, the 
latter fhincs forth as the beautiful itfelf.”—T. 
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to the fupreme good, and of higher value than the other is, both to men and 
Gods. 

Prot. What the decifion mud be is clear. However, it is the better 
way to go through the recital of it in explicit words. 

Soc. Each of thofe three, then, let us compare, feverally, with pleafure, 
and again with intelleft. For we are to fee and determine whether of thefe 
two it is that each of thofe three is mod congenial to, and to give fentence 
accordingly. 

Prot. Do you fpeak of beauty, and truth, and mediocrity ? 

Soc. I do. Now take, in the firft place, O Protarchus, truth; and look 
at all the three together, intelledl, truth, and pleafure: and after you have 
confidered them a fufficient time, fay whether, in your opinion, intelledl, or 
whether pleafure, is nearer of kin to truth. 

Prot. What need is there of time to confider of this point ? for, I pre¬ 
fume, that very great is the difference between intellect and pleafure in this 
refpe£i. Of all things in the world, pleafure is the mod addifted to lying: 
and it is faid, that in the pleafures of Venus, which feem to be the grcateft, 
even perjury is pardoned by the Gods ; it being fuppofed that pleafures, like 
children, have not the leaft intelleff in them to know what they fay. But 
intellect is either the fame thing with truth, or it is of all things the mod 
like to it, and the trueft. 

Soc. Next, then, confider mediocrity in the fame manner 1 ; and fay 
whether you think that pleafure pofTeffes more of it than wifdom, or that 
wifdom pofTeffes more of it than pleafure. 

Prot. This which you have now propofed for a fubjecl of conficleration 
is not lefs eafy than the other. For there cannot, in my opinion, be found 
any thing more immoderate in its nature than pleafure and extravagant joy ; 
nor any thing which has more of meafure in it than intellect and fcience. 

Soc. You have well faid. But proceed further now to the third. Do 
you fay that intelledl partakes of beauty more than any fpecies of pleafure 
partakes of it ? and that intelled! is more excellent than pleafure in this 
refpedl ? or that the contrary is true ? 

' Comarius, and Stephens after him, rightly obferve, that in the Greek of this fentence we 
ought to read ucrauTUiy and not, as it is printed, outus *— S. 
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Prot. Did ever any man then, O Socrates, whether awake or dreaming, 
fee or imagine wifdom and intelleft to be in any matter, or in any manner, 
unhandfome or unbecoming, whether in reflefting on the paft, or in peceiv- 
ing the prefent, or in looking forward to the future ? 

Soc. Right. 

Prot. But whenever we lee any perfon immdrled in pleafures, in thofe 
pleafures too which are of all perhaps the greateft,—when we behold what a 
ridiculous figure the man makes in the very aft of enjoying them,—or view 
what is of all fpeftacles the moft unfeemly, the confequence of his enjoy¬ 
ment,—we ourfelves are alhamed; and all fuch things, as far as pofiible, we 
conceal, veiling them with night and darknefs, as not being fitobjefts for the 
light to look on. 

Soc. Every where then, O Protarchus, you will declare, fpeaking vour- 
felf to all perfons about you, and publifhing abroad by meffengers, that the 
poffeffion of pleafure is neither of lupreme nor of fecondary worth : but that 
whatevever is of all things the moll: excellent and valuable, is to be found in 
meafure, in the moderate, and the feafonable, and in all things 1 of that 
kind, whofe nature and effence we ought to deem eternal. 

Prot. Their fupreme excellence appears from what has been laid and 
proved. 

Soc. And that the next in value are fymmetry and beauty, the perfeft and 
the fufficient, and whatever elfe is congenial to thefe. 

Prot. So it feems. 

Soc. In the third degree of excellence, if I divine aright, you would not 
greatly miftake the truth if you were to place intelleft and wifdom. 

Prot. Perhaps I Ihould not. 

Soc. And is not the fourth rank due to thofe things which we affigned to 
the foul herfelf, as her own proper goods, fciences, and arts, and right opi¬ 
nions, a fourth order of goods, following next after the firfl three? ought we 

" Monf. Grou has obferved, very juftly, that the word tipwrlou, in the latter part of this fen- 
tence, is an error in the text: and in Acad of it, he propofes the word ipwStu. Grynaeus, the 
corrector of Ficinus’s tranflation of l’lalo, feems, in his rendering the Greek word in this place 
into Latin by the words fortita ejje, {to have obtained an allotment of*) either to have read 
in fome manufeript, or c!fe to have thus amended the text by a happy conjecture of his own._ S. 
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not here to place them, if they are more nearly related to the good than they 
are to pleafure ? 

Prot. Perhaps we ought. 

Soc. Then follow, fifth in order, the pleafures of that fort which we de 
fcribed to be unmixed with pain, and denominated pure, fuch as thofe con- 
fequent to fenfation, but belonging to the foul herfelf when Ihe is engaged 
in the fciences'. 

Prot. It may be fo. 

Soc. 

With the fi*th race-(fays Orpheus) 

CloCe we the finifh’d feries of our long*. 

Our difquifition, too, feems to be now finished, and to clofe with palling 
our fixth fentence. After all this, nothing remains for us to do but to affix 
a head, as it were, to the whole body of our inquiry. 

Prot. It is fit that we fhould. 

Soc. Come, then : the third to the faviour. Let us commemorate him 
whofe aid brought the argument to a conclufion ; calling him to witnefs the 
truth of it. 

Prot. Whom do you mean ? 

Soc. Philebus laid down this pofition: that the good was all and every 
kind of pleafure in full abundance. 

Prot. By commemorating the faviour, it feems then, Socrates, you meant 
that we fhould refume the original argument of our inquiry. 

Soc. Well: but let us obferve what followed. I, viewing with diflike 
that pofition juft now mentioned,—the tenet, not of Philebus only, but of 

1 In the Greek of this fentence, the word vniaTnitas ought to be either quite expunged, or 
changed for the word rj$bva(, or immediately preceded by the prepofition mpi. The pureft pica- 
lures, thofe of fcience, are certainly not fciences thcmfelves.—S. 

1 This verfe of Orpheus we meet with again in Plutarch’s Trcatifc concerning the Delphic In- 
feription Ei, and in no other antient author whpm we are acquainted with. It,is introduced by 
Plutarch no otherwife than as a part of the prefent paffage in Plato, which is there quoted ; and 
not fo as to give us any light into the poet’s own meaning in that verfe. But if we may form a 
probable conjecture from Plato's application of it, it was the end of a defeription of five different 
ages of the world, with regard to men’s manners and ways of life.—S. 
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thoufands befide in all ages,—on the other hand aflerted,that intelledl Was 
a thing far better and more beneficial to human life than pleafure. 

Prot. That was your pofition. 

Soc. But then, fufpe&ing that many other things had preteufions to the 
fame character of being the good, I engaged, if fometbing 1 (hould appear 
better than both of thofe, to combat for the lecond prize, in behalf of inteHeft 
againft pleafure; that pleafure, in her claim to fo much as this, might he 
defeated. 

Prot. You did engage fo to do. 

Soc. Afterwards, on trial, it was very fufficiently proved that neither of 
our favourites anfwered the charafter of complete good. 

Prot. Perfectly true. 

Soc. Intelleft, therefore, and pleafure, were, both of them, quite dif- 
miffed from having any thing to do in the controverfy concerning good itfelf; 
as each of them wanted felf-fufficience, and that power which attends the 
fufficient and perfedi. 

Prot. Very right. 

Soc. But after we had difcovered a third thing preferable to either of thole 
two, we found the nature of intelledi to approach nearer to the nature of 
this conqueror, and to be much more familiar with this form than pleafure. 

Prot. We certainly did. 

Soc. The fixth * and lowejl place, then, according to the judgment now 
given as the refult of this inquiry, belongs to the power of pleafure unbounded, 

Prot. So it appears. 

*• All the editions of Plato give us to read to inftead of ti in this fentence. Ficinus, however, 
tranflates as if in the Medicean manufeript he read ti, which undoubtedly is the true reading j 
and herein he is followed by all the tranflators who came after him.—S. 

1 A very grofs error has infe&ed all the editions and all the tranflations of Plato in this place. 
For in all the editions we read ortpmov the fifth, intlead of sktcv the fixth, Now the fifth rank was 
before afligned folely to the pure pleafures. The fixth and laft rank, therefore, remains to Plea- 
fire, one of the three great fubje&s of this dialogue; to pleafure, pretending to be the only or the 
chief good of man, and by Philebus avowed and contended for as fuch; pleafure in general and 
undiftinguifhed ; pleafure at random, from whatever quarter it comes ;—in Plato’s own words, 
vol. ii, p. 40, edit. Steph. napaTrav/oTrucrcvv, #ay uxn xayuiv. But the very next fentence of Socrates 
puts it beyond all doubt, that pleafure of fenfe, fenjual pleafure , is here meant.—S. 
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Soc. But the firrt place belongs to her, as bulls 1 would fay, and horfes', 
and all hearts whatever of the lavage kind : for it appears lb from the man¬ 
ner in which they purfue pleafure. And on the credit of thefe animals, jult 
as the judgment of diviners depends on the flight of birds, fentence is pro¬ 
nounced by the multitude, that pleafures have the greateft power in making 
our lives happy. For the loves and joys of brute animals they deem a rtronger 
evidence, and fitter to be credited, than the fayings of men prophetically 
uttered in all places though infpiration of the philofophic mufe. 

Phot. That you have faid what is mort agreeable to truth, O Socrates, 
we are, all of us, now agreeJ. 

Soc. Now then ye will difmils me. 

Prot. There is a little, O Socrates, ftill remaining to be confidered. For 
you muft not quit the company before it breaks up : and I will put you in 
mind of what you have left unfaid. 3 

* fn the Greek of this fentence, we prefume that the won! ovk ought to be changed intg —S. 

* Porphyry, in his Treatife orepi a7rox*i; lib. iii. fee. I. writes thus : T,u)xpaTr.s ^poi t cv; 

jjJov)iv JiajupitrCfjTci/yTaf eivai to t e>.og y cod’’ av rravre (, <rve{ km rpxyoi 'iovtu auvaivotev , yreurd^irscrOM av tv 

rain h<r8cxt to fi/Jai/xov kuoSxi, t <tt av vouf tv toi( navi xparvi. “ To certain perfons who were dif- 
putingon this point,—whether pleafure was the ultimate end of man , Socrates faid that, were all 
t^ie fwine and goats in the world to join in applauding this man, {the advocate for pUafurt) yet 
he fliould never be perfuaded that human happinefs confided in being pleafed, fo long as mind 
excelled and prevailed in all things.” If Porphyry in this alluded to the very cmphatical paflage 
in Plato now before us, he feems to have improved the force of it not a little; unlcfs, in his copy 
of this dialogue, he read eut<; km rpayoi inftead of (3on xm Ijtvoi. —S. 

3 This dialogue both begins and ends abruptly. Hence Olympiodorus albs, why it is without 
a beginning and an end ? And he folves this queftion very properly as follows : “ Shall we fay 
that this is becaufe the good is uncircumfcribed, and lias neither beginning nor end ? But it may 
be faid, that on the contrary it is neccflary the good fhould have a beginning and end ; a begin¬ 
ning of fuch a kind, that there is not another beginning prior to it, and an end beyond which 
there is not any other end. Perhaps therefore, it is better to fay with our preceptor, that the mixt 
life has an end, and fuch a one as is adapted to all animals. So that the dialogue is very properly 
without a beginning, for the purpofe of indicating that there is a certain good beyond that which 
it inveftigates. And again, for the fame reafon, it is w ithout an end: for there is alfo 
another end more autient than its end.” 
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I HE Second Alcibiades, which in the fuppofed tiine of it is fubfequent to 
the firft of the fame name, is on a fubjedt which ranks among the molt im¬ 
portant to a rational being ; for with it is conne&ed piety, which is the fu tu¬ 
rn it of virtue. Hence, as all nations in the infinity of time paft have believed in 
the exigence of certain divine’powers fuperior to man, who beneficently pro¬ 
vide for all inferior natures, and defend them from evil; fo likewifc they wor¬ 
thipped thefe powers by numerous religious rites, of which prayer formed no 
inconfiderable part. The exceptions, indeed, to this general belief of man¬ 
kind are fo few that they do not deferve to be noticed. For we may lay,, 
with the elegant Maximus Tyrius’, that, “ if through the whole of time 
there have been two or three atheifts, they were govelling and infenfate men, 
whofe eyes wandered, whofe ears were deceived, whole fouls were muti¬ 
lated, a race irrational, barren, and ufelefs, refembling a timid lion, an ox 
without horns, a bird without wings.” All others, as well thofe engaged in 
public affairs, as philofophers who explored the hidden caufes of things, moft 
conftantly believed that there were Gods, viz. one firft ineffable fource of all 
things, and a multitude of divine powers proceeding from, and united with, 
him; and always endeavoured to render thefe divine natures propitious, by 
facrifice and prayer. Hence, the Chaldarans among the Affyrians, the Brah¬ 
mins among the Indians, the Druids among the Gauls, the Magi among the 

’ In his Diflerlulion “ What God is according to Plato.’' See Reilke’s edition, p.317. 
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Perfians, and the tribe of priefts among the Egyptians, conftantly applied 
themlelves to the worfhip of Divinity, and venerated and adored the Gods 
by various facred ceremonies, and ardent and affiduous prayers. 

As the leading defign, therefore, of the following dialogue is to fliow the 
great importance • of prayer, I perfuade myfelf, that I cannot do any thing 
more illuftrative of this defign, or more beneficial to the reader, than to pre- 
fent him with the divinely luminous conceptions of Porphyry, Jamblichus, 
Proclus, and Hierocles on prayer, together with what the pfeudo Dionyfius 
has ftolen from the Platonic philofophers on this fubjeCt. As thefe obferva- 
tions never yet appeared in any modern language, and as they are not to be 
•equalled in any other writer for their. profundity and fublimity, I trull no 
apology will be requifite for their length. Previous to their infertion, there¬ 
fore, I (hall only give the following definition of prayer, viz. that it is a 
certain force fupernally imparted t6 the foul, elevating and Conjoining her to! 
Divinity, and which always unites in a becoming manner fecondary with 
primary natures. 

Porphyry then obferves’, that prayer efpecially pertains to worthy men, 
beeaufe it is a conjunction with a divine nature. Rut the fimilar loves to be 
united to the fimilar. And a worthy man is mofbfimilar to the Gods. Since 
thofe alfo that cultivate virtue are enclofed in hody as in a prifon, they ought 
to pray to the Gods that they may depart from hence.' Betides, as we are 
like children torn from our parents, it is proper to pray that we may return 
to the Gods, as to our true parents: and beeaufe thofe that do not think it 
requifite to pray, and convert themfelves to more excellent natures, are like 
thofe that are deprived of their fathers and mothers. To which we may add, 
that as we are a part of the univerfe, it is fit that we fhould be in want of 
it ", for a converfion to the whole imparts fafety to every thing. Whether, 
therefortf, you pqUefs virtue, it is proper that you fhould invoke that which 
caufally comprehends* the whole of virtue. For that which is all-good will 
alfo be the caufe to you of that good which it is proper for you to poffefs. 


1 Vide Procl. in Tim. p. 64.—T. 

» The word ufed by Porphyry here is nfui\vtos, which always fignifies in Platonic writings 
caufal compreb'enjion ; or the occult and indiftinQ prior to the aflual and feparate fnbfificnce of 
things. After this manner numbers fubfift caufally in the monad—T. 
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Or whether you explore forne corporeal good, there is a power in the world 
which connectedly contains every body. It is neceffary, therefore, that the 
perfect fhould thence be derived to the parts of the univerfc. Thus far Por¬ 
phyry, who was not without reafou celebrated by pofterior philofophers for 
his i-jiinrjinrri vstjiiafra, or conceptions adapted to facred concerns. 

Let us now attend to Jatnblichus ', whom every genuine Platonift will 
acknowledge to have been juftly furnamed the divine. 

As prayers, through which facred rites receive their perfect confurrimation 
and vigour, conftitute a great part of facrifice, and as they are of general 
utility to religion, and produce an indiffoluble communion between the Di¬ 
vinities and their priefts, it is neceffary that we fhould mention a few things 
concerning their various fpecies and wonderful effefL. For prayer is of 
itfelf a thing worthy to be known, and gives greater perfection to the fcience 
concerning the Gods. I fay, therefore, that the JirJi fpecies of prayer is collec¬ 
tive, producing a contact with Divinity, and fubfifting as the leader and light 
of knowledge. But the fecond is the bond oj confent and communion with the 
Gods, exciting them to a copious communication of their benefits prior to 
the energy of fpeech, and perfecting the whole of our operations previous to 
our intellectual conceptions. But the third and molt perfect fpecies of praver 
is the feal of ineffable union with the Divinities, in whom it eftablifhes all the 
power and authority of prayer : and thus caufes the foul to repofe in the 
Gods, as in a divine and never-failing port. But from thefe three terms, in 
which all the divine mcafures are contained, fuppliant adoration not only 
conciliates to us the friendfhip of the Gods, but fupernally extends to us 
three fruits, being, as it were, three Hefperian apples of gold *. The JirJi 
pertains to illumination-, the fecond, to a communion of operation-, but through 
the energy of the third we receive a perfect plenitude of divine fre. And 
fornetimes, indeed, fupplication precedes ; like a forerunner, preparing the 
way before the facrifice appears. But fornetimes it intercedes as a mediator: 
and fornetimes accomplijhes the end of facrifcing. No operation, however, 
in facred concerns can fucceeed without the intervention of prayer. Laftly, 

' D<* Myft. fee. 5, cap. 26 .—Ti 

1 This particular refpeeti ny the apples of gold is added from the verfiott of Scutcllius, who 
appears to have made his tranflalion of Jatnblichus from a more perfect manufeript than that 
which was ufed by Gale.—T. 
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the continual ejcercife of prayer nourilh.es the vigour of our in tel left, and ren¬ 
ders the receptacles of the foul far more capacious for the communications of 
the Gods. It likewife is the divine key which unfolds to men the penetralia of 
the Gods; accuftoms us to the fplendid rivers of fupernal light; in a fhort time 
perfects our inmoft receffes, and difpofes them for the ineifable embrace and 
contadi of the Gods ; and does not defift till it raifes us to the fummit of all. It 
likewife gradually and filently draws upwards the manners of our foul, by 
diverting them of every thing foreign from a divine nature, and clothes us 
with the perfections of the Gods. Befides this, it produces an indififoluble 
communion and friendlhip with Divinity, nourilhes a divine love, and en- 
flames the divine part of the foul. Whatever is of an oppofing and contrary 
nature in the foul it expiates and purifies ; expels whatever is prone to gene¬ 
ration, and retains any thing of the dregs of mortality in its ethereal and 
fplendid fpirit; perfects a good hope and faith concerning the reception of 
divine light; and in one word, renders thofe by whom it is employed the! 
familiars and domeftics of the Gods. If fuch, then, are the advantages of 
prayer, and fuch its connection with facrifice, does it not appear from hence, 
that the end of facrifice is a conjunction with the demiurgus of the world ? 
And the benefit of prayer is of the fame extent with the good which is con¬ 
ferred by the demiurgic caufes on the race of mortals. Again, from hence 
the anagogic, perfe&ive, and replenijhing power of prayer appears ; likewife 
how it becomes efficacious and unific, and how it poffefles a common bond 
imparted by the Gods. And in the third and laft place, it may eafily be con¬ 
ceived from hence how prayer and facrifice mutually corroborate, and confer 
on each other a facred and perfeCt power in divine concerns. 

The following tranflation (from p. 64) of Proclus on the Timasus, con¬ 
taining the doCtrine of Jamblichus on prayer, with the elucidations of Pro¬ 
clus, may be coufidered as an excellent commentary on the preceding ob- 
fervations. 

All beings are the progeny of the Gods, by whom they are produced with¬ 
out a medium, and in whom they are firmly eftabliftied. For the progreflion 
of things which perpetually fubfift and cohere from permanei caufes, is not 
alone perfedled by a certain continuation, but immediately fubfifts from the 
Gods, from whence all things are generated, however diftant they may be 
from the Divinities : and this is no lefs true, even though afferted of matter 

itfelf. 
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itfelf. For a divine nature is not abfent from any thing, but is equally pre- 
fcnt to all things. Hence, though you confider the laft of beings, in thele 
alfo you will find Divinity : for the one is every where ; and in confequence 
of its abfolute dominion, every thing receives its nature and coherence from 
the Gods. But as all things proceed, fo liketvife they are not feparated from 
the Gods, but radically abide in them, as the caiifes and fuftainers of their 
exiftence : for where can they recede, fince the Gods primarily compreheud 
all things in their embrace r For whatever is placed as feparate from the 
Gods has not any kind of fubfiftence. But all beings are contained by the 
Gods, and refide in their natures after the manner of a circular comprehen- 
lion. Hence, by a wonderful mode of fubfiftence, all things proceed, and 
yet are nor, nor indeed can be, feparated from the Gods; (for all generated 
natures, when torn from their parents, immediately recur to the wide- 
fpreading immenfity of non-being,) but they are after a manner eftabliftied in 
the divine natures : and, in fine, they proceed in themfelves, but abide in the 
Gods. But fince in confequence of their progreftion it is requifite that they 
fhould be converted, and return, and imitate the egrefs and converfion of the 
Gods to their ineffable caufe, that the natures, thus difpofed, may again be 
contained by the Gods, and the firft unities, according to a telefiurgic, or per¬ 
fective triad, they receive from hence a certain fecondary perfection, by 
which they may be able to convert themfelves to the goodnefs of the Gods ; 
that after they have rooted their principle in the Divinities, they may again, 
by converfion, abide in them, and form as it were a circle, which originates 
from, and terminates in, the Gods. All things, therefore, both abide in, and 
convert themfelves to, the Gods; receiving this power from the Divinities, 
together with twofold l'ymbols according to effence : the one, that they may 
abide there ; .but the other, that having proceeded, they may convert them- 
ielves: and this we may eafily contemplate, not only in fouls, hut alfo in in¬ 
animate natures. For what clfe ingenerates in thele a fvmpathy with other 
powers but the fymbols which they are allotted by nature, fome of which 
contract a familiarity with this and tome with that feries of Gods ? For na¬ 
ture fupernally depending from the Gods, and being diftributed from their 
orders, imprelfes alfo in bodies the l'ymbols of her familiarity with the Divi¬ 
nities. In fome, indeed, inferting folar fymbols, but in others lunar, and in 
others again the occult characters of fome other God. And thefe, indeed, 
vol. iv. 4 e convert 
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convert themfelves to the Divinities: fome as it were to the Gods limply, 
but others as to paticular Gods ; nature thus perfe&ing her progeny accord¬ 
ing to different peculiarities of the Gods. The Demiurgus of the univerfe, 
therefore, by a much greater priority, impreffed thefe fymbols in fouls, by 
which they might be able to abide in themfelves, and again convert them¬ 
felves to the fources of their being : through the fymbol of unity, conferring 
on them liability; but through intelleft affording them the power of con- 
verfion. 

And to this converfion prayer is of the greatefl: utility : for it conciliates 
the beneficence of the Gods through thofe ineffable fymbols which the father 
of the univerle has diffeminated in fouls. It likewife unites thofe who pray 
with thofe to whom prayer is addreffed ; copulates the intelledf of the Gods 
with the difcourfes of thofe who pray,; excites the will of thofe who perfedtly 
comprehend good, and produces in us a firm perfuafion, that they will abun¬ 
dantly impart to us the beneficence which they contain : and laftly, it efta- 
blifhes in the Gods whatever we poffefs. 

But to a perfedl and true prayer there is required, firft, a knowledge of all 
the divine orders to which he who prays approaches: for neither will any 
one accede in a proper manner, unlefs he intimately beholds their diftinguifh- 
ing properties : and hence it is that the Oracle - admonifhes, “ that a fiery 
intelleflion obtains thefirji order in fiacred veneration." But afterwards there 
is required a conformation of our life with that which is divine ; and this 
accompanied with all purity, chafiity, difcipline, and order. For thus while 
we prefent ourfelves to the Gods, they will be provoked to beneficence; and 
our fouls will be fubje&ed to theirs, and will participate the excellences of 
a divine nature. In the third place, a certain contact is neceffary, from 
whence, with the more exalted part of the foul, we touch the divine effence, 
and verge to a union with its ineffable nature. But there is yet further re¬ 
quired an acceffion and inhefion, (for thus the Oracle calls it, while it fays, 
“ the mortal adhering to fire will pojfefs a divine light ,”) from whence we re¬ 
ceive a greater and more illuftrious part of the light proceeding from the 
Gods. In the laft place, a union fucceeds with the unity of the Gods, re- 
ftoring and eftablilhing unity to the foul, and caufing our energy to become 

■ Viz. one of the ChalUsean Oracles.—T. 
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one with divine energy : fo that in this cafe, we are no longer ourfelves, but 
are abforbed, as it were, in the nature of the Gods; and refiding in divine 
light, are entirely furrounded with its fplendour. And this is, indeed, the 
bell end of prayer, the conjunction of the foul’s converfion with its perma¬ 
nency ; ellablilhing in unity whatever proceeds from the divine unities; and 
furroundino' our light with the light of the Gods. 

Prayer, therefore, is of no fmall afliftance to our fouls in afcending to their 
native region : nor is he who poffeffes virtue fuperior to the want of that 
good which proceeds from prayer, but the very contrary takes place; fince 
prayer is not only the caufe of our afcent and reverfion, but with it is con- 
neded piety to the Gods, that is, the very fummit of virtue. Nor, indeed, 
ought any other to pray than he who excels in goodnefs : (as the Athenian 
guelt in Plato admonilhes us,) for to fuch a one, while enjoying by the exer- 
cife of prayer familiarity with the Gods, an efficacious and eafy way is pre* 
pared for the enjoyment of a blcffed life. But the contrary fucceeds to the 
vicious : fince it is not lawful for purity to be touched by impurity. It is 
neceffary, therefore, that he who generoufly enters on the exercife of prayer 
fhould render the Gods propitious to him; and ffiould excite in himlelf 
divine conceptions, full of intelledual light: for the favour and benignity of' 
more exalted beings is the moil effedual incentive to their communication 
with our natures. And it is requifite, without intermiffion, to dwell in the 
veneration of Divinity : for, according to the poet, “ the Gods are accujlomed 
to be prefent with the mortal conjlantly employed in prayer." It is likewife 
neceffary to preferve a liable order of divine works, and to produce thofe 
virtues which purify the foul from the ftains of generation, and elevate her to 
the regions of intelled, together with faith , truth , and love : to preferve this 
triad and hope of good, this immutable perception of divine light, and feggra- 
gation from every other purfuit; that thus folitary, and free from mate¬ 
rial concerns, we may become united with the folitary unities of the Gods : 
fince he who attempts by multitude to unite himlelf with unity, a£ts prepofle- 
roufly, and diffociates himlelf from Divinity. For as it is not lawful for anv 
one to conjoin himfelfby that which is not, with that which is; fo neither is 
it poffible with multitude to be conjoined with unity. Such, then, are the 
confeauences primarily apparent in prayer, viz. that its effence is the caufe 
of affociating our fouls with the Gods; and that on this account it unites and 

4 k z copulates 
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copulates all inferior with all fuperior beings. For, as the great Theodoras 1 
lays, all things pray, excejit the FIRST. 

But the perfedtion of prayer, beginning from more common goods, ends 
in divine conjunction, and gradually accultoms the foul to divine light. And 
its efficacious and vigorous energy both replenifhes us with good, and caufes 
our concerns to be common with thofe of the Gods. We may alfo rationally 
fuppofe that the caufes of prayer, fo far as they are effective, are the vigorous 
and efficacious powers of the Gods, converting and calling upwards the foul 
to the Gods themfelves. But that, fo far as they are perfective, they are the 
immaculate goods of the foul, from the reception of which, fouls are efta- 
blifhed in the Gods. And again, that fo far as they are paradigmatical, they 
are the primary fabricating caufes of beings ; proceeding from the good, and 
conjoined with it by an ineffable union. But that fo far as they are formal, 
or poffefs the proportion of form's, they render fouls fimilar to the Gods, and 
give perfeftion to the whole life of the foul. LaflJy, fo far as they are mate¬ 
rial, or retain the proportion of matter, they are the marks or fymbols con¬ 
ferred by the Demiurgus on the effences of fouls, that they may be wakened 
to a reminifcence of the Gods who produced both them and whatever elfe 
exills. 

But we may alfo defcribe the modes of prayer, which are various, accord¬ 
ing to the genera and fpecies of the Gods. For of prayers, fome are fabrica- 
tive; others of a purifying nature ; and others, laftly, are vivifc. 1 call thofe 
fabricative which are offered for the fake of fhowers and winds. For the 
fabricative Gods (Sy [cio-upy oi) are alfo the caufes of thefe : on which account, it 
is cuftomary with the Athenians to pray to fucb Divinities for the lake of 
obtaining winds procuring ferenity of weather. But I call thole prayers of 
a purifying nature, which are inftituted for the purpofe of averting difeafes 
originating from pellilence, and other contagious diftcmpers : fuch as are 
written in our temples. And laftly, thofe prayers are vivifc with which we 
venerate the Gods who are the caufes of vivification, on account of the origin 
and maturity of fruits. Hence it is that prayers are of a perfe&ivc nature, 
becaufe they elevate us to thefe divine orders : and thofe who coulider fuch 
prayers in a different manner, do not properly apprehend in what their na- 

1 Viz. Theodoras Afmaeus, a difciple of Porphyry.—T. 
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ture and efficacy confift. But again, with refpe <51 to the things for which 
we pray, thofe which regard the fafety of the foul obtain the fir ft place; 
thole which pertain to the !iro[ier dif/ioftion and f length of the body , the 
fecond ; and thofe claim the laft place which pertain to external concerns. 
And iaftly, with refped to the diftribution of the limes in which we offer up 
prayers, it is either according to the feafons of the year, or the centres of the 
fblar revolution ; or we eftablifh multiform prayers according to other fuch- 
like conceptions. 

With the above admirable paftages the following extrafl from Jamblichus 
de Myft. fee. i. cap. 12. may be very properly conjoined. Its defign is to 
ihow, that the Gods are not agitated by paliions, though they appear to be 
moved through the influence of prayer. 

Prayers are not to be directed to the Gods, as if they were pa/five, and 
could be moved by fupplications: for the divine irradiation which takes place 
through the exercife of prayer, operates fpontaneoully, and is far remote from 
all material attraction ; linee it becomes apparent through divine energy and 
perfection ; and as much excels the voluntary motion of our nature, as the 
divine will of the good furpafles our election. Through this volition, the 
Gods, who are perfe£tly benevolent and merciful, pour their light without 
any parfimony on the fupplicating priefts, whofe fouls they call upwards to 
their own divine natures ; impart to them a union with themfelves, and 
accuftom their fouls, even while bound in body, to feparate themfelves from 
its dark embrace, and to be led back by an ineffable energy to their eternal 
and intelligible original. Indeed it is evident that the fafety of the foul de¬ 
pends on fuch divine operations. For while the foul contemplates divine 
vifions, it acquires another life, employs a different energy, and may be con- 
fidered, with the greateft propriety, as no longer ranking in the order of man. 
For it often lays afide its own proper life, and changes it for the moil bleffed 
energy of the Gods. But if an afeent to the Gods, through the miniftry of 
prayer, confers on the priefts purity from paffion, freedom from the bonds of 
generation, and a union with a divine principle, how can there be any thing 
paffive in the efficacy of prayer? For invocation does not draw down the 
pure and impaffive Gods to us who are paffive and impure ; but, on the con¬ 
trary, renders us who are become through generation impure and paffive, 
immutable and pure. 


But 
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But neither do invocations conjoin, through paftion, the priefts with the 
Divinities, but afford an indiffoluble communion of connexion, through that 
friendfhip which binds all things in union and confent. Nor do invocations 
incline the intellect of the Gods towards men, as the term feems to imply; 
but,according to the decifions of truth, they render the will of men properly 
difpofed to receive the participations of the Gods ; leading it upwards, and 
connecting it with the Divinities by the fweeteft and mod alluring perfuafion. 
And on this account the facred names of the Gods, and other divine fymbols, 
from their anagogic nature, are able to connect invocations with the Gods 
themfelves. 

And in chap. 15 of the fame fe&ion, he again admirably difcourfes on the 
fame fubjeCt as follows : 

That which in our nature is divine, intellectual, and one, or (as you may¬ 
be willing to call it) intelligible, is perfectly excited by prayer from its dor¬ 
mant ftate; and when excited, vehemently feeks that which is fimilar to 
itlelf, and becomes copulated to its own perfection. But if it fhould feem 
incredible that incorporeal natures can be capable of hearing founds, and it is 
urged, that for this purpofe the fenfe of hearing is requifite, that they may 
underfland our fupplications; fuch objeflors are unacquainted with the ex¬ 
cellency of primary cautes, which conlifts in both knowing and compre¬ 
hending in themfelves at once the univerfality of things. The Gods, there¬ 
fore, do not receive prayers in themfelves through any corporeal powers or 
organs, but rather contain in themfelves the effeCts of pious invocations ; and 
efpecially of fuch as through facred cultivation are confecrated and united 
to the Gods : for, in this cafe, a divine nature is evidently prefent with itfelf, 
and does not apprehend the conceptions of prayers as different from its own. 
Nor are fupplications to be conlidered as foreign from the purity of intellect: 
but fince the Gods excel us both in power, purity, and all other advantages, 
we fhall aCt in the moft opportune manner, by invoking them with the moft 
vehement fupplications. For a confcioui'nefs of our own nothingnefs, when we 
compare ourfelves with the Gods, naturally leads us to the exercife of prayer. 
But through the benefits refulting from fupplication we are in a lhort time 
brought back to the objeCt of fupplication ; acquire its fimilitude from inti¬ 
mate converfe ; and gradually obtain divine perfection, inflead of our own 
imbecility and imperfection. 
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Indeed he who confiders, that facred prayers are fent to men from the 
Gods themfelves ; that they are certain fymbols of the divine natures; and that 
they are only known to the Gods, with whom in a certain refpedt they poifefs 
an equal power; I fay, he who confiders all this, cannot any longer believe 
that fupplications are of a fenfible nature, and that they are not very juftly 
efteemed intelledual and divine ; and muff acknowledge it to be impoffible 
that any paffion fhould belong to things the purity of which the moll worthy 
manners of men cannot eafily equal. 

Nor ought we to be difturbed by the obje&ion which urges, that material 
things are frequently offered in fupplications ; and this as if the Gods pof- 
felfed a fenfitive and animal nature. For, indeed, if the offerings confifted 
folely of corporeal and compofite powers, and fuch as are only accommo¬ 
dated to organical purpofes, the objedion would have fome weight; but 
fince they participate of incorporeal forms, certain proportions, and more 
fimple meafures; in this alone the correfpondence and connexion of offer¬ 
ings with the Gods ought to be regarded. For, whenever any affinity or 
fimilitude is prefent, whether greater or lefs, it is fufficient to the connexion 
of which we are now difcourfing: fince there is nothing which approaches 
to a kindred alliance with the Gods, though in the fmalleft degree, to which 
the Gods are not immediately prefent and united. A connexion, therefore, 
as much as is poffible, fubfifts between prayers and the Gods : at the fame 
time prayers do not regard the Divinities as if they were of a fenfitive or 
animal nature; but they confider them as they are in reality, and according 
to the divine forms which their effences contain. 

In the third place, let us attend to the admirable obfervations on prayer of 
Hierocles, who, though inferior in accuracy and fublimity of conception to 
Jamblichus and Proclus, yet, as Damafcius well obferves, (in his Life of 
Ifidorus apud Phot.) he uncommonly excelled in his dianoetic part, and in a 
venerable and magnificent fluency of did ion. The following is a tranflation 
of his Comment on the Pythagoric verfe : 

•-Axx’ Epx»u tic' tpyov 

©loftriv ETriu^afitvoi rt'Kitrai, 

i. c. f< Betake yourfelf to the work, having implored the Gods to bring it to perfc<Slion. ,, 

The verfe briefly deferibes all that contributes to tie acquifition of good. 
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viz. the Self-moved nature of the foul, and the co-operation of Divinity. For, 
though the ele&ion of things beautiful' is in our power, yet, as we poSTefs 
our freedom of the will from Divinity, we are perfectly indigent of his co¬ 
operating with and perfecting the things which we have ehofen. For our 
endeavour appears to be fimilar to a hand extended to the reception of things 
beautiful; but that which is imparted by Divinity is the fupplier and the 
fountain of the gift of good. And the former, indeed, is naturally adapted 
to difcover things beautiful; but the latter to unfold them to him by whom 
they axe rightly explored. But prayer is the medium between two bounda¬ 
ries, viz. between investigation by us, and that which is imparted by Divi¬ 
nity, properly adhering to the caufe which leads us into exigence, and per¬ 
fects us in well-being. For how can any one receive well-being unlels 
Divinity imparls it f And how can Divinity, who is naturally adapted to 
give, give to him who does not aSk, though bis impulfes arife from the free¬ 
dom of his will ? That we may not, therefore, pray only in words, but may 
alfo corroborate this by deeds ; and that we may not confide only in our own 
energy, but may alfo befeech Divinity to co-operate with our deeds, and 
may conjoin prayer to aCtion, as form to matter ; and, in fhort, that we may 
pray for what we do, and do that for which we pray, the verfe conjoining 
thefe two, fays, “ Betake yourfelf to the work, having implored the Gods to 
bring it to perfection.” For neither is it proper alone to engage with ala¬ 
crity in beautiful actions, as if it were in our power to perform them with 
reditude, without the co-operation of Divinity; nor yet fhould we be Satisfied 
with the words of mere prayer while we contribute nothing to the acquisition 
of the things which we requeft. For thus we Shall either purfue atheistical 
virtue (if I may be allowed fo to fpeak) or unenergetie prayer; of which the 
former, being deprived of Divinity, takes away the effence of virtue; and 
the latter, being fluggifh, diffolves the efficacy of prayer. For how can any 
thing be beautiful which is not performed according to the divine rule? And 
how is it poffible that what is done according to this fhould not entirely re¬ 
quire the co-operation of Divinity to its Subsistence ? For virtue is the image 
of Divinity in the rational foul; but every image requires its paradigm, in 
order to its generation, nor is that which it poffeires Sufficient, unlefs it looks 

1 By things beautiful, with Platonic writers, every thing excellent and good is included,—T. 

to 
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to that from the fimilitude to which it poffeffes the beautiful. It is proper, 
therefore, that thofe fhould pray who haften to energetic virtue, and having 
prayed, that they fhould endeavour to poffefs it. It is likewife requifite that 
they fhould do this, looking to that which is divine and fplendid, and fhould 
extend thcmfelves to philofophy, adhering at the fame time in a becoming 
manner to the firft caufe of good. For that tetraflys ', the fountain of pe¬ 
rennial nature, is not only the eternal caufe of being to all things, but like¬ 
wife of well-being, expanding proper good through the whole world, like 
undecaying and intellciflual light. But the foul, when fhe properly adheres 
to this light, and purifies herfelf like an eye to acutnefs of vifion, by an 
attention to things beautiful, is excited to prayer ; and again, from the ple¬ 
nitude of prayer fhe extends her endeavours, conjoining aflions to words, 
and by divine conferences giving (lability to worthy deeds. And difeovering 
fome things, and being illuminated in others, fhe endeavours to effedt what 
fhe prays for, and prays for that which fhe endeavours to effefl. And fuch 
indeed is the union of endeavour and prayer. 

In the laft place, the pfeudo Dionyfius has decorated his book On the 
Divine Karnes with the following admirable obfervations on prayer, flolen* 
from writers incomparably more fublime than any of the age in which he 
pretended to have lived. 

Divinity is prefent to all things, but all things are not prefent to him ; but 
when wc invoke him with all-facred prayers, an unclouded intelled, and an 
aptitude to divine union, then we alfo are prefent to him. For he is neither in 
place, that he may be abfent from any thing, nor does he pal's from one thing 
to another. But, indeed, to affert that he is in all things, falls far fhort of 
that infinity which is above, and which comprehends, all things. Let us 
therefore extend oui iclves by prayer to the more fublime intuition of his 

1 This tetraflys , which is the fame as the planes of Orpheus, and the auroCuov y or animal itfelf, 
of Plato, firft fubfifis at the extremity of the intelligible order, and is thence participated by Ju¬ 
piter, the fabricator of the univerfe. See the Introduction to the Timaius.—T. 

z Fabricius, in the 4th vol. of his Bibliotheca Graeca, has inconteftably proved that this 
Dionyfius lived fcvcral hundred years after the time of St. Paul; and obferves, that his wotks are, 
doubtlefs, competed from Platonic writings. In confirmation of this remark, it is necdTary to 
inform the learned reader, that the long difeourfe on Evil in the treatite of Dionyfius, mefi 
ovjftarwv, appears to have been taken almoft verbatim from one of the loft writing* of Proclus On 
the Subfiftcnee of Evil, asp will be at once evident by comparing it with the Excerpta from that 
work, preferred by Fabricius in Biblioih. Grace, tom. viii. p.503.—T. 
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divine and beneficent rays. Juft as if a chain, confifting of numerous lamps, 
were fufpended from the fummit of heaven, and extended to the earth. For 
if we afeended this chain, by always alternately flrctching forth our hands, 
we fhould appear indeed to ourfelves to drawn down the chain, though we 
fhould not in reality, it being prefent upwards and downwards, but we 
(h ouId elevate ourfelves to the more fublime fplendours of the abunJantly- 
luminous rays. Or, as if we afeended into a (hip, and held by the ropes 1 
extended to us from a certain rock, and which were given to us for our 
aflifiance ; we fhould not in this cafe draw the rock to us, but we in reality 
fhould move both ourfelves and the (hip to the rock. Juft as, on the con¬ 
trary, if any one (landing in a fhip pufhes againfl a rock fixed in the fea, he 
indeed effedls nothing in the firm and immovable rock, but caufes himfelf 
to recede from it : and by how much the more he pufhes againfl, by fo much 
the more is he repelled from the'rock. Hence, prior to every undertaking, 
and elpecially that which is theological, it is neceflary to begin from prayer, 
not as if drawing down that power which is every where prefent, and is at 
tile fame time no where, but as committing and uniting ourfelves to it by 
divine recolledions and invocations. 

I (hall only add, that the undents appear very properly to have placed this 
dialogue in the clafs which they called maieutic: and, as Mr. Sydenham 
juftly obferves, “ the outward form of it, from the beginning to the end, is 
dramatic ; the cataflrojihe being a c hange of mind in Alcibiades, who refolves 
to follow the advice of Socrates, by forbearing to fpecify, in his addrefles to 
Divinity, his wants and his wifhe'-, till he fhall have attained to a fenfe of his 
real indigence through the knowledge of his real good, the only right and 
proper object of prayer.” 

1 This part is ftolen from the Commentaries of Simplicius on Epictetus, as is evident from the 
following extract: T xurnv ruv r,/xuv t%i<xTpc.<pr,v avrev ( 9 «oy) «{ auTov mp '>$ ri/xa; Xsyo.uev* rowrov 
7 c,ov 01 7riT P :i f T(V.*$ 7rupd\iai xai ru kxeivov eviaTrajOai eaurougreitM to clkatm 

rv TTITpiX TTfOOCtyOliTtf' KM dl <X7ttlpiZV TOU y.V./XSV IV OCMCI/S/Ttf OL'Jt OCl/TOt 7Tpo(ritl/0tt TM 7ttTpCtf aXX« Try TTtTpav K<X T* 

oXiycv £?r’ a'jTUf leva’ ituTausWcu ci i xai ixereiziy xzi ti>x ai > Hai Ta '•cixvra, avxhoytun ra na>cp. p, 22], 
8 vo i. e. “ Wc fpcak of this our converfion to Divinity, as if it was a convcrfion of him to us; 
heimr a Hefted in fomcwh&t tl.c fame manner as thole who, fattening a rope to a certain rock in 
the fea, and drawing both ihemfelves and the boat to the rock by pulling it, appear, through 
their ignorance of this circuniftance, not to approach thenifelvcs to the rock, but think that the 
iock gradually approaches to them. For repentance, fupj lication, prayer, and tilings of this 
kind, are analogous to the rope.’* 


THE 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 

SOCRATES, ALCIBIADES. 

SCENE.—The Way to the TEMPLE of JUPITER'. 


Socrates. 

ALCIBIADES! are you going to the temple to make your petitions to 
the God ? 

Alc. Your conjediure is perfectly right, Socrates. 


1 At Athens were two edifices, built in honour of Jupiter. One of thefc was a mod magnificent 
temple, called the Olympium, and fituatc in the lower city. The other was only a chapel in the 
upper city, facred to Z tus o aannp, Jupiter the [univcrfalj/zvioar, and adjoining to another chapel, 
facred to AQwx h trurtipa, Minerva thefaviour [of Athens]. Both thefe chapels flood at the en¬ 
trance of tbetreafurv; one probably on each iide, as guardians of the public money: and this 
treafury flood at the back of that beautiful temple of Minerva, called the Parthenon. Now had 
Socrates met Aleibiades in the afeent, which led firft to the Parthenon, and thence to the cha¬ 
pels behind it, no re a foil appears for his fuppofing that Aleibiades was going to pay his devotions 
to Jupiter, rather than to Minerva, the guardian Deity of Athens. But the mafeuline article rov, 
ufed in this place by Plato before the noun $cov, forbids us to imagine that Minerva could be here 
meant. For at Athens, as Minerva was flylcd * Btof. the Gulihjs, by way of eminence, fo Jupiter 
was li\led cither (imply Seo?, God, or o Bto;, the God, as being Supreme. Befide this, we are to 
obferve, that iti the chapel of Jupiter in the upper city, he was vvorfliipped in a particular cha¬ 
racter, as the preserver of his votaries in dangers from which they had efeaped ; as not only is to 
be prefumed from the title of Saviour, by which he was there invoked, but alfo is clearly proved 
from the Plums of Ariftophanes, aft. 5, fe. 1, and from ihc oration of Lycurgus again!) Leocrates, 
p. 168 and 253, edit. Taylor. Now there is not the lead appearance that Aleibiades had had 
any flgnal deliverance from danger, or that he was now going to offer a thankfgiving facrifice, as 
it was cuftomarv to do on fuch occafloiis. From all this we juftly may conclude, that the feene 
of this dialogue lies in a lircct leading to the temple of Olympian Jupiter in the lower 
city.—S. 
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Soc. Indeed your countenance appears clofe and cloudy; and your eyes 
are turned toward the ground, as if you were wrapped in fome profound 
thought 

Alc. What profound thoughts could a man have at fuch a time, Socrates? 

Soc. Thoughts, Alcibiades, fuch as feein to me of the highell importance. 
For tell me, in the name of Jupiter, do you not think, when we happen, 
whether in private or in public, to be making our petitions to the Gods, that 
fometimes they grant a part of thofe petitions, and rejedl the reft ; and that 
to fome of their petitioners they hearken, but are deaf to others ? 

Alc. No doubt of it. 

Soc. Do you not think, then, that much previous confideration is requifite 
to prevent a man from praying unwittingly for things which are very evil,but 
which he imagines very good ; if the Gods at that time when he is praying to 
them Ihould happen to be difpofed to grant whatever prayers he happens to 
make ? As CEdipus, they fay, inconfiderately * prayed the Gods that his 
fons might divide their patrimony between them by the fword 3 . Inftead, 

1 The firft fymbolical precept which the Pythagorean philofophers gave to their difciples was 
this : “ When you go from your houfe with intention to perform your devotions at the temple, 
neither fpeak nor do any thing in the way thither concerning any bufinefs of human life”— A 
precept recorded, among others of like kind, by Jamblichus, in the laft of his Xoyoi Trporptnrixoi, and 
rightly there interpreted, p. 134, to this purportthat a man ought to purify his mind, by 
ab(tra£ting it from earthly cares, and from all objects of fenfe, whenever he contemplates divine 
things; becaufe thefe are abftra&ed or pure from matter themfelvesj and pure naturally joins 
and unites with homogeneous pure. Further, divine things being ftablc, and always the fame, 
but human things unftable, and for ever changing ; they are in this refpe6l alfo heterogeneous, 
and, as the fame great Platonift elfewhere elegantly fpeaks, incommenfurable, the one fort of 
things with the other; fo that they mix not amicably together in the mind.~S. 

2 This fentence is evidently meant to prove the neceffity of much confideration before a man 
prays ; by fhowing, from the example of CEdipus, the mifehiefs often confequent to rafh and un¬ 
premeditated prayer. An oppofition, therefore, feems intended between the awitta in thispaflage, 
and the 7 rpofxr. 0 stct, premeditation, or previous confideration, above recommended. Accordingly, we 
have ventured, againft the opinion of Erneftus, in his Notes to Xenophon’s Memorab. lib. iv. 
cap. 7, to give this oppofed meaning here to the word aurma, by rendering it in Englifh inconji- 
derately ; a meaning very little different from the primary and ufual fenfe of the word, in which 
it fignifies the fame with TrapauTixa, that is, immediately , dtreSlly, without delay .—S. 

3 The fame relation of this curfe is given by Euripides, in Phamiffae, ver. 68; by Sophocles, in 
CEdipus Colon, ver. 1437, 1447, et feq. (where CEdipus himfelf reiterates the curfe:) and by 
the Scholiaft on ^Efchylus, in Septem apud Thebas, ver. 613, 713, 729, and 853.—S. 
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therefore, of praying for his family, as he might have done, that the evils 
which it then fuffered might be averted, he curled it by praying 1 that more 
might be fuperadded. The event of which curfe was this, that not only 
what he prayed for was accomplifhed, but from that accomplilhment fol¬ 
lowed other evils, many and terrible, which there is no need to enumerate *. 

Ai.c. But, Socrates, you have now fpoken of a man who was infane, for 
who, think you, in his found mind would venture to make fuch fort of 
prayers ? 

Soc. Whether is it your opinion, that to be inlane is to be in a Bate of 
mind contrary to that which is found ? 

Alc. I am quite of opinion that it is. 

Soc. And are you not of opinion, too, that there are men who want un- 
derflanding, and men who have not that want ? 

* Curfes in thofe antient clays were prayers addrefied to the Infernal Deities,—to Tartarus,— 
to primaeval Night, but chiefly to the daughters of Night, the Eumenides. For no Deities who 
dwelt in light were imagined to be the authors of evil ever to any. In conformity with thefe 
pra&ices and opinions, Sophocles, in the lafl; of the two paflages cited from him in note 7, 
and Statius, in his Thebaid, lib. i. ver. $6 et feq., give to this curfe, pronounced by CEdipus 
againft his fons, the form of a prayer, addrefied to thofe powers of darknefs. Hence appears the 
ignorance of the author of the xvxm*>i ®v€<zU, or old Greek ballad of the Siege of Thebes, 
cited by the fcholiaft on Sophocles, p. 577, edit. P. Steph. For, after he has told a very filly 
tale, how the two fons of CEdipus, having had an ox killed for a facrifice, fent a joint of it to 
their father who was then blind,—and how CEdipus had expe&ed the prime piece of all,—he 
concludes this part of the ftory in manner and form following; that is to fay, being interpreted 
(as it ought to be) in ballad ftyle and ballad metre. 

As foon as e’er he underftood 
’Twas only the ache-bone, 

For him too mean, unworthy food ; 

Againfi the ground, in wrathful mood, 
lie ftraightway dalh’d it down. 

Then pray’d he to th* immortals all, 

Put chief to Jove on high, 

That each by th’other’s hand might fall; 

And fo to Pluto’sdarkfome hall 
They both at once might fly.—S. 


The particulars arc briefly related by Appollodorus, in Bibliothec. lib. iii. cap. 6 and 7S. 

5 Alc. 
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Alc. I am. 

Soc. Come, then, let us conlider what fort of men thefe are. You have 
admitted, that men there are who want underlianding, men who do not 
want.it, aijd other men, you lay, who are infane. 

Alc. True. 

Soc. Further now ; are there not fome men in a good liatc of health ? 

Alc. There are. 

Soc. And are there not others in a bad Hate of health ? 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. Thefe, then, are not the lame men with thofe. 

Alc. By no means. 

Soc. Whether now are there any men who are in neither of thofe Hates ? 

Alc. Certainly, none. 

Soc. For every man mull of neceflity either have good health, or want 
good health. 

Alc. 1 think fo too. 

Soc. Well: do you think after the lame manner with regard to the hav¬ 
ing of underlianding and the want of underlianding ? 

Alc. How do you mean ? 

Soc. Do you think it to be neceffary ‘, that a man lhould either have or 
want a good underlianding ? Or is there, befides, fome third and middle Hate, 
in which a man neither has nor wants a good underlianding? 

Alc. There certainly is not. 

Soc. Every man, then, of neceflity mull be either in the one or in the 
other of thofe two conditions. 

Alc. So it feems to me. 

1 In all the printed editions of the Greek we. here read, A&xu <toi o.cvtc uvai, Do you think it 
pojjible , &c. And Cornarius, as if he found this reading in the JEIeflenftein manufeript, tranlLtes 
it into Latin thus: Videlur tibi jieri pojje, Sec. Ficinus and Stephens tranflite it, as if they hid 
read in their nianufcripts, Aomi <roi duv mat, Do you think that a man ought to be , See. Neither of 
thefe readings can he right, becaufe thev, both of them, make this dialectical qoeflion to b tfoolijh 
bs well as impertinent ; and becaufe alfo either of them fpoils the argumentation. To make the 
inference, in the next fentence of Socrates, juft and condufive, we mull here read Acxu <roi a.ay- 
uaiov tiKu, as we have fuppofed in translating it. The neceflity of making this emendation in the 
Greek tt^xt was fecn alfo by Dacier, as appears from his French tranflation.—S. 
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Soc. Do you not remember that you admitted this, that infanity was 
contrary to fouudnefs of underftanding ? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. And do you not remember that you admitted this alfo, that there 
was no middle or third fhte, in which a man neither has nor wants a good 
understanding? 

Alc. I admitted this too. 

Soc. But how can two different things be contrary to one and the fame 
thing ? 

Alc. It is by no means poffible. 

Soc. Want of underflanding, therefore, and infanity, are likely to be 
found the fame, thing. 

Alc. It appears fo. 

Soc. If then we fhould pronounce that all fools were madmen T , we Should 
pronounce rightly, Alcibiades. 

Alc. We fhould. 

Soc. In the firft place, your equals in age, if any of them happen to 
be fools, as indeed they are, and fome of your elders too, all thefe we 
mufl: pronounce madmen. For confider, are you not of opinion, that in 
this city there are few wife men, but a multitude of fools, whom you call : 
madmen ? 

Alc. I am of that opinion. 

Soc. Can you imagine then, that, living in the fame city with fo many 
madmen, we fhould live with any cafe or comfort ? or that we fhould not 
have fuffered from them long ago, have been buffeted, and pelted, and have 
met with all other mifehiefs which madmen are wont to perpetrate? But 
confider, my good fir, whether we live not here in a different flate of 
things. 

Alc. What is then the truth of the cafe, Socrates, with refpedl to the . 
multitude ? For it is not likely to be what I juft now imagined. 

1 That the philofophers of the Stoic feA derived from Socrates that celebrated paradox of 
theirs, -ravTstf rw( atyc-otg /xui't<rQ.zi i that all fods are mad, is a juft obfervation of Cicero’s in 
Tufcul. Difputat. 1. iii. § 5; and Dr. Davis, in his notes thereon, (hows the juflnefs of it, bv 
referring to the paifage in Plato now before 11s.—S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Neither do I think it is fo myfelf. But we fhould confider it in 
fome fuch way as this. 

Alc. In what way do you mean ? 

Soc. I will tell you. We prefume that fome men there are who are ill 
in health : do we not ? 

Alc. Certainly we do. 

Soc. Do you think it neceflary then that every man, who is ill in health, 
fhould have the gout, or a fever, or an ophthalmy '? do you not think that a 
man, without fuffering from any of thefe difeafes, may be ill of fome other? 
For difeafes, we fuppofe, are of many various kinds, and not of thofe only. 

Alc. I fuppofe they are. 

Soc. Do you not think that every ophthalmy is a difeafe ? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. And do you think that e'very difeafe, therefore, is an ophthalmy ? 

Alc. By no means, not I. Yet flill I am at a lofs about your meaning. 

Soc. But if you will give me your attention, in confidering the matter, 
both of us together, we (hall go near to find the truth of it. 

Alc. I give you, Socrates, all the attention I am mailer of. 

Soc. Was it not agreed by us, that every ophthalmy was a difeafe; 
though not every difeafe an ophthalmy ? 

Alc. It was agreed fo. 

Soc. And I think it was rightly fo agreed. For all perfons who have a 
fever have a difeafe ; not all, however, who have a difeafe have a fever; 
neither have they all of them the gout, nor all of them an ophthalmy. 
Every thing indeed of this kind * is a difeafe; but they whom we call 
phyficians fay that difeafes differ in their effecls on the human body. For 

1 We have no fmgle word in our language to denote that difeafe of the eyes, called by tli* 
Grecian phyficians opfiafyua, the word here ufed by Plato. They meant by it fuch a ferous 
inflammation of the eyes, or defluxion of humours on them, as in Latin is called lippifiulo —S. 

2 That is, every continued indifpofition of the body; whether the whole body fuller from it 
throughout, as in a fever; or whether it be feated in any organical part ferving to motion, as in 
the gout; or ferving to fenfation, as in an ophthalmy. Plato, in his choice of fiirilitudes and 
inftances, where they are requifite to illuftrate his fubjeft, (and he never ufes any but on fuch 
occafions,) is always fo exquifitely curious, and often, as here, fo fcicntifically judicious, that, 
with refpe£t to this ingredient in good writing on ideal or intelle&ual fubje&s, we know of no 
writer who is his equal.—S. 

all 
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all difeafcs are not alike, neither are they all attended with like lymptoms ; 
but each of them operates with a power peculiar to itfelf, and yet difeafes 
arc they all. Juft as it is with rcfpedl to workmen ; for workmen we fuppofe 
l'ome men are, do we not 1 * ? 

Alc. Certainly we do. 

Soc. Such as fhoemakers, fmiths, ftatuaries, and a great multitude of 
others, whom it is needlefs to enumerate diftindlly. All thefe have different 
parts of workmanftup divided amongft them ; and they all are workmen. 
They are not, however, fmiths, nor fhoemakers, nor ftatuaries, indilcrimi- 
nately all of them together. Juft fo folly is divided amongft men. And 
thofe who have the largeft fhare of it, we call madmen ; fuch as have a 
portion fomewhat lefs, we call fenfelefs and ftupified 1 : but if we choofe to 
fpeak of thefe in gentler terms, fome of us fay they are magnanimous 3 ; 
others call them fimplctons; and others again, harmlefs and inexperienced 
in the world and fpeechlefs 4 . You will alfo find, if you refleift, many other 
names given them befide thefe. But they are all comprifed under the 
general term, folly or want of underftanding. There is, however, a diffe¬ 
rence between them, as one art differs from another, one difeafe from 
another. Or how otherwife doth the cafe feem to you ? 

Alc. To me exactly as you reprefent it. 

Soc. This point, therefore, being fettled, let us from hence return back 
again. For it was propofed, I think, in the beginning of our inquiry, to be 

1 In (he Socratic manner of arguing from anfwers given to interrogations, the interrogating 
party afferts nothing pofitively ; nor even lays down the mod certain principles for a foundation 
of the future reafoning, until they are admitted for truths by the refponding party.-—S. 

* I11 the Greek, t^^cvTwTeyf, literally to be tranfiated thunder-ftricken. For the effect of 
lightning, (when attended by thunder,) and indeed of all aethereal or electrical fire, is to ltupify, 
at lead fora time, whatever animal it (Irikes.—S. 

3 This cuphemifmus is applied in the way of raillery or good-humour, to fuch men as want 
fenfeor undcrilaiuiing in the common affairs of human life; as men really magnanimous, being 
ufually regardlefs of things really little and appearing fo to them, are looked upon as fools or as 
fenfelefs by the multitude, to whom thofe little things appear great and important—S. 

4 In the Greek, ’Emowj, a word which, in the proper fenfe of it, is applied only to infants 
before they have attained to the ufe of fpceeh. This epithet, and the two preceding it, are 
ufed in the way of extenuation or apology; the firft for the wholly ufelefs or unferviceable in any 
affair; the next for the filly or cafy to be impofed on ; the lafl for the filent from want of ideas, 
having nothing to fay.—S. 
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confidered by us, what fort of men wanted underftanding, and what fort 
were men of good underftanding. Fof it was agreed that fume there were 
of each fort. Was it not ? 

Alc. It was fo agreed. 

Soc. Whether then do you fuppofe, that fuch perfons have a good under* 
Handing who know how they ought to aft, and what they ought to fay r 

Alc. I do., 

Soc. And what perfons do you apprehend to be wanting in underftand- 
ing? are they not Inch as are ignorant in both thole cafes? 

Ate. Thefe very perfons, 

Soc. Will not thefe perfons then, who are ignorant of what they ought 
to do and to fay, both fay and do what they ought not without being fenfibU 
of it ? 

Alc. It appears fo. 

Soc. Well then, Alcibiades, of this fort of perfons, I faid, was CEclipus. 
And you may find many in our own times, who, though they are not feized 
with fudden anger, as he was, vet pray for things hurtful to themfelves ; not 
fufpedling evil in them, and imagining nought but good. CEdipus indeed, 
as he did not with for any thing good, io neither did he imagine the thing he 
prayed for to be good. But fome others there are, whofe minds are in a 
difpofition quite contrary to that of CEdipus. For you yourfelf, in my 
opinion, if the God to whom you are going to offer your petitions (hould 
appear to you, and, before you had made any petition to him, Ihould afk 
you, “ whether your defiles would be fatisfied with your becoming tyrant of 
Athens;” and (if you held this favour cheap, and no mighty grant) (hould 
add further, “ and tyrant of all Greeceand, if he (hould perceive that 
you deemed it Hill too little for you, unlefs you were tyrant 1 of all Europe, 
Ihould promife you that alfo; and not merely promile, but make you fo 
immediately on the fpot, if you were in hafte to have all the Europeans 
acknowledge Alcibiades, the fon of Clinias, for their lord and maffer; in 
this cafe, it is my opinion, that vou yourlelf would march away full of joy, 
as if the greateft good had befallen you. 

Alc. I believe, Socrates, that I fhould; and that fo would any other man 
whatever, had he met with fuch an adventure. 

1 The wort! tyrant, every where in Plato, fignifies a dcfpolic or arbitrary monarch.—S. 
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Soc. You would not, however, accept of abfolute dominion over the 
eflates and perfons of all the Grecians and Barbarians together, on condi¬ 
tion of giving your life in exchange for it. 

Alc. I fuppofe not. For why fhould I, when it could be of no ufe to 
me ? 

Soc. And, if you knew that you fhould make an ill ufe of it to your 
own detriment, would you not alfo in l'uch a cafe refufe it ? 

Ai.c. Certainly I fhould. 

Soc. You fee, then, how dangerous it is, either inconfiderately to accept 
of it, when offered, or to wifh and pray for it of y'ourfelf; fince a man, by 
having it, may fuffer great detriment, if not the total lofs of his life. In con¬ 
firmation of this, we could mention manv perfons who longed after 
tyranny’, and laboured to obtain it, as if feme mighty good were to be 
enjoyed from it ; but having obtained it, were, from plots and confpiracies 
to deprive them of it, forced to part with their very lives. Nay, it cannot, 
I fuppofi:, have efcapcd your own hearing, what happened as it were but 
yeflerday, that Archelaus, tyrant of the Macedonians, was murdered by his 
favourite ; for this favourite was no lefs fond of the tyranny, than the tyrant 
was of him ; and imagined that, by obtaining the tyranny himfelf, he 
fhould be made a happy man ; but that, after he had held the tyranny three 
or four days, he himfclf was, in his turn, fecrctly murdered by fome others, 
who had confpired againft him. Amongft our own fellow citizens, alfo, 
you fee, (for this we have not from the report of others, but have been 
eye-witnetl'cs of it ourfelves,) that of thofe v\ ho fucceeded in their ambition 
to command our armies, fome were batiifhcd 1 , and flill at this day live in 
exile from the city ; others loll their lives’ ; and fuch as feem to have fared 
the bell, finch as had gone through many terrifying dangers 3 in their 

campaigns, 

' Thucydides, the fon of Mclcfias, had been baniflicd by oflracifm, four or five years before 
what we fuppofe ihe time of this dialogue j and we no where read, that ever tie w as recalled from 
exile ; nor indeed is it probable that lie was, at leall dining the life of Pericles.—S. 

* This w as the cafe of Callias, the fon of Calliades; he was (lain in battle, about the time 
when the above-mentioned Thucydides was baniflicd from Athens. See Thucydides the 
Tliflorian, lib i. §. 61, 2, and 3.—S. 

3 In the Greek, 3 la mxrm imtinm ttfe-rif iat f.Cm .—But we Ihould be glad to have the au- 
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campaigns, and were returned to their own country, have ever afterwards 
fullered at home, from fycophants and detractors, a fiege as fierce and as 
dangerous as any from open enemies in the field, fo that fome of them at 
length wilhed they had never known how to command an army, much rather 
than ever to have born the burden of that command. Indeed if the dangers 
and toils, which they underwent, had tended to their advantage, they 
would have had fomething plaufible to plead in behalf of their ambition : 
but their cafe is quite the reverfe of that. In the fame manner, with refpeft 
to the having of children, you will find many men who with and pray for 
them ; but after they have' them, are brought, on that very account, into the 
greateft calamities and griefs : for fome, whofe children were incurably 
wicked, have fpent all their after days in lorrow ; and fome, who had 
good children, but loft them by fome bad accident, have been reduced to 
a ftate of mind no lefs miferable than the others, and, like them, have 
wifhed that their children never had been born. And yet, notwithstanding 
the evidence of thefe and many other cafes of like kind, it is rare to find a 
man who would refufe thofe gifts of fortune, were they offered to him ; or 
who, could he obtain them by his prayers, would forbear to pray for them. 
Few men would rejeCt even a tyranny, if offered them ; or the chief com¬ 
mand of an army ; or many other things, which often bring more mifehief 
than benefit to the poffeffor. Nay, there are few men, of thofe who happen 
not to have them at prefent, who would not be glad if ever they came into 
their poffeffion. And yet fuch, as obtain them, every now and then recant 
their wifhes, and pray to be difencumbered of what they before prayed to 
have. I fufpefl, therefore, that in reality men accufe the Gods unjuftly’, 
in faying, that the evils which they fuffer come from them : 


For on themfelves they draw, through their own crimes, 

thority of fome antient manufeript, for reading the laft word in this fentence vrowv, inftead of 
poGav' not only becaufe the word ttmuv conveys a better meaning, but becaufe alfo the words ol 
xtvfvm t s nai nowo in the next fentence evidently appear to have refpett to the mention of them 
both, made juft before.—S. 

1 Perhaps the word in the Greek, which, as it is printed, precedes the word ymcOcct, fliould 
bfe transferred from thence hither, that we might here read »$>» ytvofjuvuv. —S. 

‘.This paflfage evidently alludes to a fpeech of Jupiter in Homer’s Odyffey, lib.i. v. 3?, et 
feai—S. 

'' (or 
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(or follies ffiould we fay ?) 

More griefs than fate allots to human life. 

And to me, Alcibiades, it feems probable, that fome wife man or other, happen¬ 
ing to be connefted with certain perfons void of undemanding, and obferviiig 
them to purfue and to pray for things, which it were better for them Bill 
to be without, but which appeared to them good, compofed for their ufe a 
common prayer 1 ; the words of which are nearly thefe- 

Sov’reign of Nature! grant us what s good. 

Be it, or not, the fubjeft of our pray’rs ; 

And from thy fupplicants, whate’er is ill, 

Tho’ fupplicating for it, dill avert. 

Now in this prayer, it feems to me, that the poet fays what is right; and 
that whoever makes ufe of it, incurs no danger. But if you have anv thino- 
to fay againft it, fpeak your mind. 

Alc. It is a difficult matter, Socrates, to fpeak againft: any thing which 
is rightly faid. But what I am thinking of is, how many evils are brought 
on men by ignorance : fince to this it feems owing, that we labour to pro¬ 
cure for ourfelves the greatert mifcbiefs, without knowing what we are 
about ; and how extreme our ignorance is, appears in our praying for them. 
And yet no man would imagine that to be his own cafe ; and every one 
fuppofes himfelf {Efficiently knowing, to pray for things the mod advan¬ 
tageous to himfelf, and to avoid praying for things the mod mifchievous : 
for to pray for thefe things would in reality be like a curfe, and not a prayer. 

Soc. But perhaps, my good friend, fome man or other, who happens to 
he wiler than you or I, might fay, that we are wrong, in laying the blame 
fo raffily on ignorance, unlefs we proceed to fpecify what things we mean 

1 It isnecelfary to ohferve, that this prayer is adapted folely to that part of mankind {and a very 
numerous part it is) who have not arrived at a Jcicntific knowledge of divine concerns, and there¬ 
fore know not what to pray for as they ought. See an excellent remark on this palfage from 
Proclus in a note on the Republic, vol. i. p. 443. Mr. Sydenham, from miftaking the intention 
of this praver, has made Socrates aflcrt, without any authority from the text, that the author of 
it compofed it for his own ufe as well as that of the ignorant. Hence he tranflates, “compofed 
for bis own ufe find theirs a common prayer.”—T. 

the. 
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the ignorance of. To fome perfons alfo, in certain conditions and circnm- 
ftances, ignorance is a good ; though it be an evil to thofe others we have 
been lpeaking of. 

Alc. How fay you ? Is it poflible there fliould be any thing, which it 
is better for any perfon in any condition whatever to be ignorant of than to 
know ? 

Soc. I think it is : are not you of the fame opinion ? 

Alc. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Well now ;—but obferve, I am not going to charge you with having 
a will, d ifpofed to have ever perpetrated 1 a deed, like that of Orefles, upon 
his own mother, as it is reported ; or like that of Alcmxon, or whoever 
elfe happened to aft in the lame manner. 

Alc. Mention not fuch a horrid deed, I befeech you, Socrates. 

Soc. The man, who acquits'you of a difpofitioti to have aded in that 

1 That part of the (lory of Orefles, which is here alluded to, is well known to thofe who are 
verfed in Greek learning, from the Xir.popot of ./Efchylus, the Eleftrn of Sophocles, and the Eleftra 
of Euripides.—For the flory of Alcmaeon, we refer them to the old Scholia on Homer’s Odytfey, 
lib. xi. v. 326; or to Scrvius’s Commentary on Virgil’s i£neid, lib. vi. v. 445. It is told more 
at large by Apollodorus, in lib. iii. cap. 6 and 7. But left fuch of our readers, as happen to be 
unlearned in the hiftory of antient Greece, fliould miflakc the meaning of this paflage,' they are 
to be informed that Orefles and Alcuiseon w ere guilty of fo atrocious a crime, as the murder of 
their own mothers, out of a miftaken notion of filial piety, and an ignorance of the hounds of 
duty towards a father. Orefles was the fon of Agamemnon and Clytenmeflra. His mother, in 
the abfence of his father during the fiege of Troy, carried on an amour with ^gilthns, cotifin- 
■ german to Agamemnon. At her hufband’s return home, after the deftruftion of Troy, flic and 
her paramour procured his death; which was afterwards avenged by bis children : for Orefles, 
at the inftigation of his After Eleftra, flew the adulterous pair together. Alcmaeon was the fon of 
Amphiaraus and Eriphyle. This lady betrayed her hufband into a fituation in which he muft 
inevitably lofe his life. He knowing how {he had afted, and forefeeing the event, enjoined his 
fon Alcmaeon to avenge his death on Eriphyle, by taking away her life. In neither of thefe 
cafes, cited here by Plato, does there appear any malice in the young princes againft their 
mothers; no fpirit of re\cnge for perfon a 1 injuries done to them ; no luft of riches or of domi¬ 
nion'; in fliort, no felfifli puflion or appetite whatever; no other intention than to perform an 
imagined aft of duty to their fathers, by doing fuch an aft of jufticc on their mothers as belonged 
not to them to execute. It appears, that both of thefe unhappy princes perpetrated a deed fo 
unnatural, from erroneoos notions of duty, jufticc, and honour; that is, through want of moral 
wifdom, or true prudence. We apprehend, therefore, that the drift of Plato in this paflage is to 
prove, from thefe fad infh.nces of the fatal eflefts of ignorance in the laws of nature and reafon, 
the necetfity of applying our minds to the ftudy of moral feicncc, in order to aft lightly and to be 
happy.—S. 
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manner, you ought not, Alcibiades, to bid him avoid the mention of fuch 
a deed ; but much rather ought you to lay that injunction on a man who 
{hould exprefs a contrary opinion of you ; fince the deed appears to you fo 
horrid, as not to admit a cafual mention of it in converfation. But do you 
think that Oredes, had he been a wife and prudent man, and had he 
known how it u as belt for him to act, would have dared to be guilty of any 
fuch adtion ? 

Ar.c. Bv no means. 

Soc. Nor, 1 fuppofe, would any other man. 

Alc. Certainly, not. 

Soc. The ignorance therefore of what is beft is an evil thing; and who¬ 
ever is ignorant of that belt will always futTer evil. 

Alc. So 1 think. 

Soc. And did not he think fo too ? and do not all other men think the fame? 

Alc. I cannot deny it. 

Soc. Further then, let us confider this alfo. Suppofmg, that it {hould 
come into your head all at once, from a fudden fancy of its being the belt 
thing you can do, to take a dagger with you, and go to the houfe of Pericles, 
your guardian and your friend ; and fuppofing that, when you came there, 
upon your alking if Pericles was within, with intention to kill him only 
and no other perlon, vou (hould receive this anfwer, He is .within ;—I do 
not fav, that you have a will or inclination to verify any of thefc fuppofi- 
tions ; I fav no more than this—fuppofing you {hould be feized with fuch 
a fancy', (and nothing, 1 think, hinders a man, who is ignorant of what is 
bed, from being at lbme time or other io feized,) in that cafe an opinion 
might be conceived, that the world thing a man can do is, in feme circum- 
flances, the belt: doTiot you think it might ? 

Alc. Certainly fo. 

Soc. If then, upon being admitted to his prefence, you (hould fee and 

' In the Greek, 11, oytat, 001 Inrtp w&tv xuxvn, *. t. X. The word otpiai here feems to be out 
of its proper place, and to belong to the parenthetical part of this fentence, thus, 11 Jbfn ear birtp, 
(or rather, as Stephens conjeflures, burtp,) 01 pun, ouhi xu/.uti btaraa t« ys aywovrn to (Oextiotos 
jraptcTsvai ttote tf.fay' a tte, m. t. X. —S.' 

yet 
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yet not know him, but (hould miftake him for fome other perfon, I a(k you, 
whether you would, notwithftanding that, be fo furious as to kill him ? 

Alc. No, by Jupiter; I do not imagine that I (hould. 

Soc. For you would not be fo furious as to kill any perfon, whom chance 
threw in your way ; but him only at whom you aimed. Is it not for this 
reafon that you w ould not kill him ? 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. And if you attempted the fame thing ever fo often, and dill miftook 
Pericles, whenever you were about to execute your defigtt, you never would 
lay violent hands on him. 

Alc. Certainly I (hould not. 

Soc. Well; and can you think that Oreftes would ever have laid violent 
hands on his mother, if in like manner he had miftakeu her for fome other 
perfon ? 

Alc. I think he would not. 

Soc. For he too had it not in his mind to kill any woman he (hould 
chance to meet with, nor the mother of any man whatever, but his own 
mother only. 

Alc. It is true. 

Soc. To miftake therefore, and not to kno whings of that kind, is better 
for men who are in fuch difpofitions, and who are feized with l'uch imagi¬ 
nations. 

Alc. It appears fo to be. 

Soc. Do you now perceive, that for fome perfons, in fome circumftances, 
to be ignorant of fome things, is a good, and not, as you juft now imagined it, 
an evil ? 

Alc. It feems to me probable. 

Soc. Further ; if you are willing to confidcr what follows after this, though 
it be ftrauge and paradoxical, you may perhaps be of opinion that there 
is fome truth in it*. 

Alc. Above all things, Socrates, tell me what. 

1 Immediately before «rat, which is the lad word of this lenience in the Greek, the word r» 
deems to be omitted.—S. 
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Soc. That the acquifition of other fciences, without the fcience 1 of 
what is beft, is, I may venture to fay, likely to be found rarely beneficial, 
and generally hurtful to the perfon who has acquired them 2 . And confider 
it in this way : do you not think it neceflary that, when we are about to 
engage in any affair, or to fpeak on any fubjeft, we fhould really know, or 
at lead; fhould fancy that we know, the fubjedt we are about to fpeak on, or 
the affair we are going fo readily to engage in ? 

Alc. I do think it is. 

Soc. And do not our public orators, either knowing, or fancying that 
they know, what the city ought to do, give us accordingly their counfel 
offhand on every occafion ? Some of them, on the fubjetl of war and peace; 
others, when the affair of building walls, or that of furnifhing the port-towns 
with proper ftores, is in debate. In a word, all the negotiations between 
our city and any other, and all our domeftic concerns, are they not con¬ 
duced juft as thefe orators advife ? 

Alc. True. 

Soc. Obferve then, how we proceed in this argument, if poffible. Some 
men you call wife, and others you call foolifh. 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. Foolifh do you not call the many, and wife the few ? 

Alc. Juft fo. 

Soc. And do you not give thofe different epithets to thofe two forts of 
perfons, in confideration of fomething in which they differ ? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. Whether do you call him a wife man, who knows how to harangue 
the people on thofe fubjedts of debate we mentioned, without knowing what 
advice is the beft in general, and what on the prefent occafion : 


* The words tb» aXton twTHiWijv, in the Greek of this fentence, are fufficient to (how, that, 
prefeotly afterwards, wc origin to read aveu t«; roy fifontnou [fc. rmynyaii;]. Ami this reading, if 
it wanted confirmation, is indifputably confirmed by a fubfequent paflage, in which the very fame 
.paradoxical pofition, having been proved, is repealed as a conclufion from tile proofs.—S. 

* The laft word of this fentence in the Greek, we prefume, fhould be read, not aura, as it 
is printed; but, either avras [fc. iTriyTryaj], or ay to [fc. *reyaj. The latter of thefe two 
emendatory readings is confirmed by that [railage, to which we have referred in the preceding 
note.—S. 

vol. iv. 4 h Alc- 
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Alc. Certainly not. 

Soc. Nor him neither, I fuppofe, who hath the knowledge of military 
affairs, but knows not when it is beft to go to war, nor how long a time to 
continue it. Is not my fuppofition juft ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. Neither then do you call him a wife man, who knows how to pro¬ 
cure another man’s death, or the confifcation of his eftate, or the banifh- 
ment of him from his country, without knowing on what occafion, or 
what perfon, it is beft fo to perfecute. 

Alc. Indeed I do not. 

Soc. The man, therefore, who poffefles any knowledge of fuch a kind, if 
that knowledge of his be attended with the knowledge alfo of what is beft, 
(and this I prefume to be the lame with the knowledge of what is beneficial; 
Is it fo ? 

Alc. Certainly it is:) 

Soc. We lhall fay, that he is a wife mati, and fufficiently well able to 
judge for himfelf, and to be alfo a counfellor to the city. But of the man 
who has not the knowledge of what is beneficial *, we lhall fay the contrary. 
Or what is your opinion that we ought to fay ? 

Alc. Mine agrees with yours. 

Soc. Well now; let us fuppofe a man {killed in horfemanlhip, or p in 
Ihootiug with a bow, or in wreftling, or boxing, or other combat; or in 
any thing elfe which art teaches: what do you fay concerning him who 
knows what is executed beft, in that art which he has learnt ? The man, for 
inftance, who knows what is performed beft in horfemanlhip, do you not 
fay of him, that he is {killed in the horfeman’s art ? 

Alc. 1 do. 

Soc. And the man who knows what is performed beft in wreftling, I 
prefume you fay of him, that he is {killed in the wreftler’s art. Of a man 
who has the like knowledge in mufic, you fay, that he is {killed in the 

' In the Greek, as it is printed, we here read roiowera, a word which is foreign to the fenle. 
From what goes before, we conje£ture the right reading to be either »<pi\ourra, that is, uft\uv 
mxrrafuvov, or elfe tohjutos , that is, fucb a one as before defcribed, u iruftnerat v too 0t\Tnrrou iiti- 
#,1^*11, whofc particular knowledge or Ikill is attended with the fcience of what is beft.—S. 
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mufician’s art. And of men who have the like knowledge in the perform* 
ances of other art?, you fpeak after a like manner : or how otherwife ? 

Alc. No otherwife than juft as you fay. 

Soc. Do you think now, that a man, (killed in any of thefe arts, muft of 
nccefiity be a wife man ? or (hall we fay, that he wants much of being fo ? 
Alc. Much indeed does he, by Jupiter, 

Soc. Suppose then a commonwealth, compofed of good bowmen and 
iv.a-vians, of vvreftlers too and other artifts; and mixed with thefe, fuch 
perf uis as wc juft now mentioned *, fuch as underftaiid military affairs, and 
fuch as know how to pcriecutc a man to death ; a!id fuperadded to them, 
sour pohtieims, fwoln with the pride of managing ftate-atfairs ; all thefe 
people void of the fcience of what is heft ; and not a man of them knowing 
when, or in what cafe, it is beft to exercile the particular fkill or knowledge 
that each man ft mailer of; what fort of a commonwealth do you think this 
would pi o\ e : 

Ai.c. But a bad one, Socrates, I think for my part. 

Sou. Neither would you, 1 fuppofe, lielitate to pronounce it fo, when 
vou law ever - one of thefe men ambitious of being honoured, and making it 
hji'i'hicf bufinefs in the commonw ealth. 

To attain to more, and (till more, excellence : } 

(by excellence 1 mean that which is the beft in his own art,) but in what is 

1 In fit ad of oi? xfTi eiftixa/xtv, printed here in the Greek, we fufpeft that we ought to read uv 
a. u. —S. 

a Plutarch, towards the end of his treat!fe r.ip aooXeax ia f> concerning Talkativeness, cites the two 
following verfes, which appear to be taken out of fomc antieat Greek poet, 

No/ei to nXitcrTOv bpifeto tovtu /xsp0( 9 
'It>' avTui avciu t uyx av V xpararTOfvv. 

He makes it the chief bufinefs of the day, 

T’ attain to more, and ftill more, excellence. 

In the pafiage now before us, we fnd the latter of thefe two verfes cited by Plato, word for word. 
The former of them indeed h«- has a little altered ; but only juft fo much as to adapt it to his own ' 
purpofe j which could not be uonc without weaving it into his own profaic ftyle.—S. 

4 H 2 beft 
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beft for the public, and beft alfo for himfelf 1 , generally miftaken ; as being, 

I fuppofe, without rational principles, and governed only by opinion. In 
this cafe, Ihould we not be right in pronouncing that fuch a common¬ 
wealth was full of great diforder and of lawlefs doings ? 

Alc. Right indeed, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Did we not think it neceftary for us, either to fancy that we know, 
or really to know previoufly, the bufinefs we are going to engage in, or off¬ 
hand to fpeak upon ? 

Alc. We did. 

Soc. And did we not alfo think, that if a man engages in any bufinefs 
which he knows, and his knowledge of it be attended with the knowledge 
of what is beneficial, he will be in a way of profiting both the public and 
himfelf 1 ? 

Alc. 

1 In the Greek, aurovauru ( 2 e\ 7 i<rrov, Stephens perceiving this to be quite ungrammatical, pro¬ 
pofol, by a very fcholar-like as well as fenfible emendation, that inflead of av tov we fhould read 
avTov. But perhaps the word olvtoi was altogether intruded here by fome tranferiber, inattentive 
to the grammatical conftru&ion of this fentence, but who obferved the words aurov aura ufed 
in many following fcntences, which have the fame meaning with that now before us.—S« 

2 This interrogative fentence of Socrates no lefs evidently refers to a former fentence be¬ 
ginning with thefe words, The man therefore —a fentence that will greatly help us in amending 
this; the Greek of which, as it is printed, runs thus: Ovxow xat ixiv TrparTri a rt( otfov, n doxti 
tiizvai, TrapiTTiTM tin to upeXt/xxf xat XwmTeXouvTWf ri/xaj t|«y, xai r»i no\u xai avrov avru. Now in this 
fentence the words >j eitievat not only are not found in the fentence to which this refers, and 
the fenfe of which it repeats with but little variation in the words, but they alfo convey a mean¬ 
ing contrary to the mind of Socrates. For he takes every occafion to inculcate, that only a man’s 
real knowledge, fhown by his fpeeches, or his a&ions, and not his own falfe conceit of it, nor 
other men’s too high opinion of it, can be of any lading advantage either to himfelf or to others. 
Of equal moment with this interpolation, (a fault to which the words otriOwat eiitvat in the pre¬ 
ceding fentence, where they are ufed rightly, feem to have given occafion,) is another fault in 
the fentence now before us, an omiffion of the words h tov fSehrurrov tono-Tr/Aw, or others to the 
fame purport. For, without fomc fuch words, this fentence, in which Socrates delivers his 
opinion in the way of a queftion, is quite contradictory to his opinion, delivered hut a little before 
in that fentence above referred to. Our fuppofition, that fuch words arc here omitted in the 
.printed editions of Plato, hut ought to be inferted, is confirmed by the Latin of Ficinus, who 
tranflated faithfully from a manufeript copy of Plato, (probably the Mcdicean,) with which 
Grynaeus afterwards compared and corrected that tranflation. For both Ficinus and Grynaeus, 
in their Latin, infert thefe words; “ addit autem fchntiam optimi .” In this fentence alfo arc 

wanting 
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Alc. How could wc think otherwife ? 

Soc. But that if it be attended with ignorance of what is beneficial, the 
contrary will happen ; he will neither profit the public nor himfelf'? 

Alc. Certainly we thought he would not. 

Soc. And what ? are you Bill of the fame opinion ? or have you in any 
refpeft altered your way of thinking about thefe matters ? 

Alc. Not at all; I think as I did Bill. 

Soc. Let me alk you then, whether you did not fay that you called the 
many fools, and the few wile men? 

Alc. I acknowledge it. 

Soc. And do we not Bill fay, that the many are miBaken in their opinion 
of what is beB, for that they are generally, 1 fuppofe, without rational prin¬ 
ciples, and only governed by opinion ? 

Alc. We Bill fay the fame. 

Soc. It is the iuteieB, therefore, of the many not to be knowing in any 
affairs, nor to conceit themfelves knowing ; if what affairs they know, or 
conceit they know, they will be the more forward to engage in; and, en¬ 
gaging in them, will receive more harm than benefit. 

wanting the words ttioxu V |V > unlefs Plato purpofely omitted them, as thinking it needlefs to 
repeat them, after they had been exprefled in the queftion immediately preceding. There remains 
yet another fault in this fentence, the word bpat, a word which the grammatical conftru&ton. 
by no means admits of. ]f our conjc&ural emendation of this fentence, which we now beg 
leave to offer to the learned, fhould appear to be a juft one, it will appear at the fame time, on 
examination, that all the faults in it, as printed, are owing originally to a mere tranfpojition of 
fome of the words in tranferibing it, an error frequently found in antient manuferipts, and the 
caufe of thofe many additional errors, as well in printed as in written copies, which were after¬ 
wards committed with intention to corrc£l the former. The propofed reading is this; Oi/xow, xav 
/x ev npciTTV a rif OiJ’f, -rrctpeirtrai ufovai to u$t>i(xov, [or yrapiTrtrxi 3 e v rov (3e\Ti<7Tou exiaTv/xv, as 
Pianos and Grynseus feem to have read,] etoxsi v/xiv, ?.u<jm\cvvTws e£fiv tv ttoih, xai aurev avTu.-—S. 

1 This fentence, interrogative alfo, is thus printed in the Greek; *Eav ft y\ oi/xui', t avavna icutuv, 
ovTt rv noyei, out aurov aura : it plainly refpc&s that paftage cited in the laft preceding note. The 
fenfe of it therefore niuft be the fame with the fenfe of that: to cxprcfs which fenfe exactly, we 
prefume that we ought here to read, as follows; ’Eavo ayvoia [fc. rov v$eXi/xou Tra'txsraij^ TccvavTia 
toutkv, x. t. a . There is thus, we fee, hut little alteration made, even in the letters; and the 
corruption of this paftage was not perhaps made with more cafe, than that with which the 
genuine reading has been reftored.—S. 

Alc. 
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Alc. What you fay is very true. 

Soc. Do you fee then ; do I not appear to have been adlually in the right, 
when I faid, that the acquifition of other fciences, without the fcience of 
what is bed:, is rarely beneficial, and generally hurtful, to the perfon who 
has acquired them ? 

Alc. If I did not think fo at that time, yet now, Socrates, I do. 

Soc. It is incumbent therefore on every civil (late, and every private per¬ 
fon, if they would manage their affairs rightly, to depend abfblutely on t.iis 
fcience ; juft as the lick patient depends on his phyfician ; or as the mariner, 
who would efcape the dangers of the voyage, depends on the commander of 
the veffel. For 1 without this fcience, the more vehemently an inward 
gale 1 impels a man, whether it arile from the confideration of his wealth, 
or bodily ftrength, or ibme other advantage of the fame kind with either of 
thofe, fo much the greater mil'cai riages will of neceffity it feems befall him, 
from thofe very advantages. And, in like nanner, the man who has ac¬ 
quired what is called much learning, and many arts, but is deftitute of this 
fcience, and is driven along by each of > o ••triers, will not he ir.cet with, 
andjuftly too indeed, a very tempelluous voyage? and fuppofing him to 
continue (till at lea, without a commander of the veffel in which he fails, 

’ Of this paRagc in the- Greek, Monficur D.u-ivr fays, “ C eft mi ties plus difficilcs endroits tie 
I’laton." linla/d, as it i- primed, it is quite unintelligible. For, after a comma put at the 
word TrXEfr, it proceeds thus; Ijuirtp av fxn npTtpov cTrctyjajj to rr.f y.rz rw.-’T, mpt, 

u. r. x. But what if it were printed thus? Putting a full flop at 7 tXm, kl the m\t femcncc 
immedkttelv becin, Aav yap touty.;, branrep av \aQptTtpv tTcvpirri to t»; ^y-j #• T * All 

tlie difficulty is now vaniflicd by this flight tranfpolltion, and an cafy alteration of fj.r, rr ouzc-j to 
?.& 2 pTtp‘v 9 a word perhaps miflaken by the writer to whom it was read, f.0111 his »h>: king f.i 
thoroughly well veiled in the language of Homer, as a man inuft be belon* lie van every where 
nuderftnnd the language of Plato. Upompov therefore being, as we fuppt.fe by this miftakc, 
written in foine manufeript copy of this dialogue, it is probable that fume reader of it afterwards, 
who faw’ the abfurdity of that word, condemned it by writing in the margin w npo-tpiY, and that 
the next half-learned trailferiher, inftcad of omitting npoTspov, took /xn alio into the text. Both 
theft* fpurinus words are rightly omitted in the Heflenflein manufeript, as we are informed by 
Cornarius; but the genuine word, in the mean time, was loll.—S. 

* In the Greek, to mg by which we underfland to rr.g tvsu/ix in the nominative 

cafe before rntupiuv, and not as Cornarius imagined, to nXaov, or xhxthv, in the accufutivc cafe 
mfter that verb,—S. 

it 
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it will not be long 1 before he periffies. So that to fuch a man very applica¬ 
ble, I think, is that veri'e where the poet fays of fome perfon, in difpraife 
of him, 

Much knew he, and in many things had (kill; 

But whale’er things he knew, he knew them ill. 

Alc. How, Socrates, doth this verfe of the poet fall in with what we ars 
fpeakingof ? for to me it leems nothing to the purpofe. 

Soc. Very much to the purpofe is it. B :r poets, you muft know, write 
enigmatically almofl: all of them, but this poet more efpecially. For it is 
the genius of poetry in general to ufe an enigmatical language ; and it is not 
for any ordinary perfon to underftand it. But when, befides this difficulty, 
the poetical genius, fo enigmatical in itfelf, feizes a man who is backward 
in communicating his knowledge, unwilling to tell us plainly what he means, 
and defirous to conceal his wifdom as much as poffible from the world % it 
appears in the higheft degree difficult to find out the real meaning of any fuch 
poet. For you can by no means think that Homer 5 , fo very divine a poet 
as he was, could be ignorant, how impoffible it was for a man, who pof- 
fc-ifed any fcience whatever, not to know it well. But he exprefles himfelf 
enigmatically, i fuppofe, by ufing, in (head of the words evil + , and to know y 

' In the Greek, m nwpov Pm Sshv. Stephens propofes / 3 iow 5cm to be read for the two 

lad words. And we embrace his propofal of reading gwu, but conjecture the right reading of the 
very laft word to be rather ftiav. —S. 

2 From this paflage it appears, what opinion either Plato himfelf, or other learned men in his 
time, entertained of Homer, as a philofopher. For he here reprefents the great poet as poflefted 
of fome profound knowledge, which he thought proper and prudent to conceal from the bulk of 
mankind j and therefore making the difeovery of it fo difficult, on purpofe that only thofe, whofe 
genius led them to philofophy, and whofe outward cireum (lances of fortune permitted them to 
follow their genius, might be able to make fuch a difeovery from his writings.—S. 

3 We fee, that the antient poem, entitled, from the name of the hero of it, Margites, in which 
was the verfe above cited, is exprefsly attributed to Homer by Plato in this place; as it alfo is by 
Ariftotlc, in his Poetics, cap. 4, and in his Nichomachean Ethicks, lib. vi. cap. 7. What 
antient writers have acceded to their opinion, and what others have differed from it, may be fecit 
in Fabricii Bibliotheca Grieca, I. ii. c. 2, § 24, n° 17.—S. 

4 I 11 the Greek, am rou KCtxov , we fufpeft the right reading to be «vt» t ou kcikov, that is, ccvn row 
cv^ccroi KAKON, inftead of the noun evil: as am row fmo-Tuo^ai, juft after, means am too 
fo/Aocros onraptfAtpuTou wt npicToruTiou E 1 T 1 ZTA 20 AI, inftead of the infinitive and primitive verb 
to know .—S. 

the 
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the derivative words, ill, and he knew '. If then we ufe the two proper 
words, there is formed this fentence, in plain profe indeed, but expreffive of the 
poet’s meaning,— He was knowing andJkilled in many things, but to know all 

thoje things was to him an evil. -It is evident then, that if much knowledge 

was to him an evil, what knowledge he had was worthlefs,, and he himlelf 
was fome worthlefs fellow ; fuppofingany credit to be due to the conclufions 
from our part reafonings. 

Alc. Atid I think, Socrates, it is their due : for I fhould hardlv give 
credit to any other rational conclufions, if I denied it to thofe. 

Soc. And you think rightly too. But in the name of Jupiter, let us pro¬ 
ceed. For you fee, how great are the perplexities attending the l'ubjed in 
which we are engaged ; you fee alfo, what the nature is of thole perplexities. 
And you feem to me to have a thare in them yourfelf; as you never reft: 
from changing your thoughts over and over again upon this fubjed; dis¬ 
carding the opinions, which you had before fo ardently embraced, and con¬ 
tinuing no longer in the fame mind. Should the God then, to whom you 
are going to make your prayers, appear to you, now after all our conclufions; 
and fhould he alk you, before you had prefented any petition whatever to 
him—whether or no your defires would be fatisfied, if you obtained any of 
thofe dominions mentioned in the beginning of our argument;—or fhould 
he leave to yourfelf the naming of what you wifhed for;—in which way, 
think you, could you beft avail yourfelf of this opportunity? whether in ac¬ 
cepting any of the grants offered you, or in naming fome other thing you 
wifhed for ? 

Ai.c. Now, by the gods, Socrates, I fhould not know what to fiiy to fuch 
a propofal. Indeed, I think, that it would be raflt in me to make any decifive 
anfwer at all ; and that great caution is abfolutely requifite in fuch a cafe ; 
to prevent a man from praying unwarily for things evil, while he imagines 
them to be good ; and from doing as you faid, foon afterwards recanting his 
choice, and praying to be delivered from what he had before prayed to have. 

1 We have here a fpecimen of Plato’s uncommon {kill in philofophical or univerfal grammar. 
It appears, not only by his deducing the adverb KAKHZ, 'ill, from the fubrtantive noun KAKON, 
evil, but alfo by (what (hows a much deeper theory of words, confidcred as the parts of fpecch,) 
his deriving HIHSTATO, be knew, a verb of the indicative mode, from the infinitive, or mod 
general verb, ’EIUZTASQAI, to know. See Mr. Harris’s Hermes, b. i. ch. xi. and viii.—S. 

Soc. 
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Soc, Did not then the poet, whom I cited in the beginning of this argu¬ 
ment, know fomewhat more than we do, in fupplicating Jupiter to avert 
from us what is evil, even though we prayed for it ? 

Alc. Indeed I think fo. 

Soc. The Lacedaemonians, therefore, O Alcibiades! admiring and imitat¬ 
ing this of the poet, or whether they had of themfelves confulered the fubjed 
in the fame manner as he did, every one of them in private, and all of them 
in public, make a prayer fimilar to his : for they befcech the Gods to grant 
them fuchgood things as at the fame time are beautiful; and nothing more 
were they ever heard to pray for. Accordingly, no people have hitherto 
been more profperous than they. And if it has happened to them not to 
profper in all things, it was not becaufe they prayed amifs; but becaul'e the 
Gods, I prefume, have it in their choice, either to grant a man that for 
which he prays, or to fend him the reverfe. I have a mind to relate to 
you fomewhat elfe on this fubjed, what I once heard from certain elderly 
men;—that, in the differences between the Athenians and the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, it fo fell out, that whenever they came to a battle, whether by land 
or by fea, our city was always unfuccefsful, and was never able to get one 
vidory :—that the Athenians therefore, uneafy at thefe mifcarriages, and at 
a lofs for fome contrivance to put an end to their prefling evils, held a coun¬ 
cil, and came to this conclufion,—that their belt way would be to fend to 
Ammon ', and confult him what they fhould do; and at the fame time to 
afk him this queflion father,—on what account the Gods always give vidory 
to the Spartans their enemies, rather than to them ; though of all the Gre¬ 
cians, we, faid they, bring them the greatefl number of facrifices, and thole 
the faireft in their kinds ; and though we, beyond all other people, have 
decorated their temples with the prefents that are hungup in them ; and in 
honour of the God3 have made yearly proceffions, the moll folemn and the 

1 The oracle of Ammon was highly celebrated for the truth of its predictions. I: had been 
antiently confulted by Hercules and by Perfeus. Long afterwards it was confnited be Croefus, 
when he was meditating to flop the progrefs of Cyrus’s arms in Afia. In what veneration it was 
held by the Romans we learn from the ninth book of Lucan. And from the prefent paflage in 
Plato, as alfo from the lives of Lyfander, Cimon, and Alexander, in Plutarch, it appears to have 
been, among the Grecians of thofc days, in as great vogue and credit as any oracles of their 
own.—S. 
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moft coftly; and have paid them a greater tribute in money than all the 
red. of the Grecians put together : whilft the Lacedaemonians, they faid, 
never regard any of thefe things ; but, on the contrary, worfhip the Gods in 
fo flighting a manner, as to make their facrifices commonly of beads full 
of blemilhes; and, in all other indances, fall far diort of us, faid they, in 
honouring the Gods; at the fame time that the riches they are maders of 
are not lets than ours. When the ambadadors had thus fpoken, and had in¬ 
quired of the Oracle, what they fhould do to find an end of their prefent 
misfortunes, the prophet made no other anfwer than this ; (for without 
doubt the God did not permit him :) lending for the Athenian ambadadors, 

he fpake to them thefe words,-Thus faith Ammon ; he faith, that he 

prefers the pious addredes of the Lacedasmonians to all the facrifices of all 
the Grecians.—Thefe words, and no more, fpake the prophet. Now it fcems 
to me, that, by pious addredes, the God means only that prayer of theirs. 
And it is indeed much more excellent than the prayers of any other people, 
For the reft of the Grecians, when they have either led up to the altar 
oxen with their horns gilded, or brought rich offerings and prefents to 
hang up in the temples, pray for whatever they happen to defire, whe¬ 
ther it be really good or evil. The Gods therefore, when they hear their 
impious addredes, accept not of their coftly procedions, facrifices, and pre¬ 
fents. So that much caution and contideration f'eem to me requilite on this 
iubjefl, what is fit to be fpoken to the Gods, and what is not. You will alto 
find in Homer fentiments fimilar to thole I have been expreffing : for he tells 
us, that the Trojans, on a certain night, taking up their quarters without 
the city walls, 

In honour of the bleft Immortals, flew 

I’nblctniih’d hecatombs :-' 

and that the finoke from thefe facrifices was by the winds wafted up into 
heaven 2 : 

Sweet 


* In the Greek, "E pfciv aGavocrot<ri nteittrcra; ixaro/xGai ; a line this not found in the copies of 
Homer now extant; but in Barnes’s edition, fupplied from this paflage of Plato; and by Erncftus 
fhown to be genuine, from the next line, which fuppofes the mention made of a facrifice 
juft before.—S. 

2 KutrTti S' ix Trictou avs/xci ovpav:v tiau, This line of Homer appears in all the editions 
3 
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Sweet otlorif rous fmoke; yet by the Gods 
Reje&ed, and the fav’ry taftc refus’d. 

For ftrong averfion in their holy minds 
Was rooted, again ft Troy’s devoted low’rs, 

Againft th’ injurious might of Troy’s proud king, 

And ’gain(l the Trojan people, who withheld 
Helen, unjuflly, from her wedded lord r . 

It was of no advantage therefore, it feems, to them to dicriiiee, or to offer 
prefents, to the Gods whom they had made their enemies. For the divine 
nature, I prefume, is not of fuch a kind as to be feduced by prefents, like 
thofe whole trade it is to make the moft of their money, and who care not 
by what means they are enriched. Befides, we plead very fooliftily, in our 
expoftulations with the Gods, if we think to get the better of the Lacedae¬ 
monians by fuch arguments. For it would be a fad thing indeed, if the 
Gods regarded our prefents and our facrifices, and not the difpofition of the 
foul, when a religious and juft man addreffed them. Nay, in my opinion, 
they have much more regard to this, than they have to thofe pompous pro- 
ceffions and coftly facrifices. For nothing hinders, but that any, whether 
private perfons or civil ftates, let them have finned againft the Gods and 
againft men ever fo greatly, may be well able to pay the Gods fuch a tribute 
yearly. But they not being to be bribed, difdain all that outward worftiip ; 
as faith the divine Oracle, and as alfo faith the Prophet of the Gods. It feems, 
therefore, that jufticc and prudence are honoured, above all things, by the 
Gods, and hv men too, fuch ns have good fenl'e and underftanding. Now the 
prudent and the juft are no other perfons than fuch as know what behaviour 
and what fpcech is proper to be ufed in our intercourfe, whether with gods 
or with men. But I flioul.l be glad to hear from you what your thoughts 
arc <-u i' is fubje£t. 

of th.it poet. Plato is lure obliged to take this fentence quite out of the metre; i .ccaoi e he 
is relatin'.!, only at fecond hand and as told by Homer, a fadt, the narration of which Horner 
himfelf puts immediately into the mouth of the mule: and, for the fame veafon, we have given 
a profaic trauflation of it. In the preceding line, as alfo in thofe which follow, Plato wo. 
able to preferve the metre, while he only eliange.1 the indicative verbs into iuiinilivfci—S. 

' The verfes, here tranflated, are not found in jnv of the editions of Homer, except in that 
of Barnes; hut, as Erndlits jtitlichmlly obfovei, they are altogether worthy of that grcatdi ot all 
poets.—S. 
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-Alc. For my part, I am of the fame opinion with you, Socrates, and with 
the Oracle. And indeed it would ill become me to give my vote oppofite 
to the judgment of the God. 

Soc. Do you not remember, that you acknowledged your being much at a 
lofs concerning prayer; for fear you (hould unwarily pray for evil things, 
imagining them to be good ? 

Alc. I do remember it. 

Soc. You perceive then, that it is not fafe for you to go and make your 
prayer at the temple, as you intended ; left your addrefles (hould happen to 
be impious, and the God hearing them (hould wholly rejedl your facrifice, and 
you perhaps (hould draw upon your own head fome farther evil. It fcems 
to me, therefore, that your beft way is to be at quiet. For becaufc of your 
magnanimity, (that faireft of names given to folly,) I fuppofe you would 
not be willing to make ufe of the Lacedaemonian prayer. It is nccclTary, 
therefore, that a man (hould wait till he has learnt what difpolition he 
ought to be in towards the Gods and towards men. 

Alc. But, Socrates, how long will it be before that time comes ? and 
who is he that will inftrud me? for I (hould be very glad, methinks, to Ice 
that man, and to know who he is. 

Soc. It is he, whofe care you are the objedt of. But as Homer ' fays of 
Minerva, that (he removed the mift from before the eyes of Diomede, 

That he might clearly fee, and gods from men 
Plainly diftinguifh,- 

fo muft he in the firft place, as it feems to me, remove from your foul the 
mift that now happens to furroutid it; and after that he will apply thole 
medicines, by means of which you will clearly diftinguifti good from evil. 
For, at prefent, I think you would not be able fo to do. 

Alc. Let him then remove that mift, or any other obfrudlion that be 
pleafes : for he will find me readily dilpofed to follow any ot his preferiptions, 
whoever the man is, if by thofe means I may become a better man than I am 
at prefent. 

Soc. It is wonderful to confider how greatly he is difpofed towards the 
making you fo. 


Iliad, lib. v. ver. 127.—S. 


Alc. 
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Alc. Till that time therefore, I think, it is the better way to defer my 
facrifice. 

Soc. You think rightly too. For it is a fafer way than to run fo great a 
rifque. 

Ai.c. It is undeniable, O Socrates. In the mean time, however, fuice you 
feem to me to have counfclled well, I (hall put this crown 1 about your brows. 
And to the Gods we (hall prefent crowns 1 , and all other accuffomed offerings, 
then, when I fee that day arrived. Nor will the time be long before its ar¬ 
rival, if it fo plead: the Gods. 

Soc. Well, I accept of this: and fhould have pleafure in feeing the time 
come, when you y< -rfelf 3 (hall have received fome other thing in return for 
your prefent to me. And as Creon, when Tirefias, (hewing him his crown 
[of Gold], laid, it had been given him [by the Athenians], in honour of his 
feience, as the firfe-fruits of [their] 4 victory obtained over the enemy, is by 
Euripides made to fay, 

1 All thofe, who went to the temples with Intent to petition the Gods for any particular 
favour, carried along with them crowns or garlands; and thefe they wore whilft they were pray¬ 
ing. It was by fuch a crown, held by Alcibiades in his hand, that Socrates, in meeting him, 
conjc&ured rightly whither he was going.—S. 

2 The learned archbifliop Potter, in his Archaeolog. Graec. b. ii. ch. 4, very juftlv obferves, 
that crowns and garlands were fome of the prefents offered to the Gods by their petitioners, to 
obtain fome future benefit. And from the poflage now before us we infer, that the very fame 
crowns or garlands, worn by thofe petitioners during their prayers in the temples, they ufed, at 
their departure, to take off from their own heads, and to put them on the heads of the divine 
images; from whence afterward the priefl: took, and hung them up on the fide walls of the 
temple. Plato here exhibits Alcibiades giviug to Socrates the very honour which he had defigned 
for the image of Jupiter. Bv this, we prefume, he meant to fignify, that whorver could teach 
wifdom and virtue, as Alcibiades fnppofed of Socrates, was to be elteemed and honoured as 
a divine man.—S. 

3 In the Greek, a\\o 3f [f. r/.Wa n] »vn t at xapet <rov 3 cfle»r«v issas \Goi[u hZz.uwj t : u<zurov. fn 
which fentenee the laft word is, we doubt not, a corrupt reading, and was by Plato written 
ctxurov . For vve cannot apprehend how a man who has received a prefent can be laid to make a 
return for it, by his own receiving of any other prefent from the fame or any other per- 
fon.—S. 

4 In this fentenee all the words, enclofed within hooks, we have tranflated from Euripides, to 
render this patfage of Plato clearer to thofe who have not read the Phamiff<e of that poet, from 
which tragedy it is taken.—S. 


This 
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This crown, a happy omen and prefage, 

I deem, of conqueft on our Theban fide. 

For you know well, how temped-toft a fea 
We fail on-‘ 

I, til the fame manner, deem this honour, you have now done me, to be a 
good prefage. For, as I think myfelf failing on a fea, no lefs tempeft-toft 
than that of Creon, I fhould be glad to bear away the crown of vidtory from 
the reft of your admirers 

1 See the Phamiflae, v. 865. 

* The fine turn, which Socrates here gives to his acceptance of the crown, prefenled to him by 
Alcibiades, is perfe&ly in character, being, at the fame time, mod ingenious, elegant, wife, 
modeft, and polite. He accepts it not as an enfign of divine honour, as it was meant by the 
donor; but as a token of (future) victory; victory over his competitors for the fricndfhip of 
Alcibiades, whom they endeavoured to corrupt, and fuccefs in his own endeavours to engage him 
wholly in the ftudy of wifdom and the purfuit of virtue.—S, 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE EUTHYPHRO. 


1 HE whole of the'Euthyphro of Plato, fays Ficinus, is employed In confu¬ 
tation ; whence fome Platonifts have called this dialogue, as well as the 
Euthydemus and Greater Hippias, elen£iic. However, as he juftly obferves, 
while Socrates confutes the falfe opinions which Euthyphro entertained of 
holinefs, he prefents certain veftiges of the truth to its inveftigators. 
We may colledt therefore from this dialogue and the Gorgias that holinefs 
according to Plato is that part of juftice which attributes to Divinity that 
which is his own. But as man is a compofite being, and the different parts 
of his compofition were produced, according to the Platonic theology, from 
different divinities, perfeft piety will confifl in confecrating to each deity 
that part of us which he immediately gave. This definition being premifed, 
what Plato fays here and elfewhere refpefling holinefs will be apparent. 
Hence, when it is faid that holinefs is that which is beloved by Divinity 
it is true; but it is beloved by Divinity becaufe it is holinefs, and is not 
holinefs becaufe it is beloved by him. Likewiie becaufe it is beloved by 
him it may be beloved, but is not beloved becaufe it may be beloved ; for 
the holy is not in every refpeft the fame with that which may be beloved ; 
fince neither does the effence of holinefs confrft in being the object of love, 
but rather in retribution and devotion. 

Again, when it is laid that holinefs is that which is minrflrant to the opera¬ 
tions of Divinity, thisalfo is truly faid ; for it is miniflrant to the converfion 
to Divinity of that which we receive from him. And the work of Divinity 
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is to produce, convert, purify, illuminate, and perfedl. Hence it is beau¬ 
tifully obferved by Porphyry, “ that being conjoined and aflimilated to the 
higheft God, we fhould offer the elevation of ourfelves to him as a facred 
facrifice ; for thus we fhall celebrate him and procure our own falvation.” 
He adds, “ In the foul’s contemplation therefore of this Divinity, unattended 
by the paflions, the facrifice to him receives its completion; but his progeny, 
the intelligible gods, are to be celebrated vocally by hymns'.” Laifly, when 
it is faid that holinefs is the fcience of requefting and giving to the gods, 
this likewife is true, though it is not a perfedl definition of fandlity. For he 
who properly prays to Divinity, will requefl him to impart that by which he 
may be enabled to offer himfelf to him in the moft acceptable manner. 

1 For the fake of the Platonic reader I will give the whole of this very beautiful palfage. 
Outrofxev roivvv xai vpeis' aA \a 9uac/xev y us vrpoirmt i, (hatyopous ras Guaias, us av haQopoit Suvaptati npo<r - 
ayovre;. G>su pev ra vjri vrafiv, us tis avvp <ro<pcs t<pv y pndzvruv airSvruv, /ur.re Ouy,iuvrtS, pvrt vnovopa^ovits' 
oudev yap eriv evi/Aov o pv r u au\u ti9us znv axaQaprov. A 10 oufe Aoyof toutu o Kara p&miv, otxeios y cu$' o evfov, 
crav naQti fax 1 *? v pepo^urpevos’ dice nyvs xa&apas xai t uv Trepi aurov xaOapuv evvoiuv Opvvxiuoptv xvtov. 
3e» apa <ruvaf>fai/TaSi opoiu9tvras avru, tw auruv avayuyvv Outnav itpav Trpoaayayeiv tu 9tu, rtjv aurvv Js 
xai upvov ouaav mm y/xuv auTvpiav. tv wnahi apa tvs routit rou Otou 6eupia y v Quina aurv Tttenai. 

Tots Je aurou eyyovois , tcvrois tie Otcts, vSv vat rvv ex rou Xoyou vpvutiav 7rpo<r6trtov. Anap^/is y a ? txaru uv 
deXuKtv v 9u<na, xai Si uv vpuv rpt$ei y uai tis to eivat auvexti £«f tvv 9u<nav. &s ouv ytupyos tyaypaTuv 
arrapxtTai xai rav axfobpuuv, outus vptis a i 7rap^ope9x aurois , evvoiuv t uv ntgi auruv xxXuv, tuxapirouvrts uv vp.iv 
cteduxaai rw Oeupiav, xat on r/xa; auruv 9tas a\v6tvus rptfourt, auvovrtf xai Qaiiopevoi xai tv vptrtpa 

varvpia £ 7 ri*ap 7 rovrts. Porphy. de Abftinentia, lib. ii. p. 165, 410. 1767: i. e. “ Let us also sacrifice, 
but let us facrifice in fuch a manner as is proper,offering different facrifices to different powers. To 
that God, indeed, who is above all things, as a certain wife man fays, neither fumigating nor con- 
fecrating any thing fenfiblc. For there is nothing material, which, to an immaterial nature, is 
not immediately impure. Hence neither is external language adapted to him, nor that which is 
internal when it is defiled by any pafiion of the foul; but w'e fhould adore him in pure filence, 
and with pure conceptions concerning him. It is neceffary, therefore, that, being conjoined and 
aflimilated to him, we fhould offer the elevation of ourfelves to Divinity as a facred facrifice; for 
thus we (hall both celebrate him and procure our own falvation. In the foul’s contemplation, 
therefore, of this Divinity, unattended by the paflions, the facrifice to him receives its com¬ 
pletion ; but his progeny, the intelligible gods, are to be celebrated vocally by hymns. For 
to each of the gods the lirft fruits are to be facrificed of what he imparts to us, and through 
which he nouriflies and preferves us. As, therefore, the hufbandman offers his firft fruits 
from handfuls of fruits and acorns, fo alfo we fhould facrifice from beautiful concepiions con¬ 
cerning the gods, giving thanks for thofc things of which they have imparted to us the con¬ 
templation, and that, through the vifion of themfelves, they truly nourifh 11s, aflociating with 
and appearing to us, and (billing upon us for our falvation.” 


TIIE 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 
EUTHYPHRO, SOCRATES. 


EUTHYPHRO. 

What novel circumflance has happened, Socrates, that you, leaving the 
difcuffions in the Lyceum, are now waiting about the porch ‘ of the king ? 
For you have not an aClion with the king, as 1 have. 

Soc. The Athenians, Euthyphro, do not call it an adion, but an accu- 
fation. 

Euth. What do you fay ? Some one, as it feems, has accufed you. For 
I Ihould not think that you would accufe another. 

Soc. I fhould not, indeed. 

Euth. Has, then, another accufed you? 

Soc. Certainly. 

Euth. Who is he ? 

Soc. I do not, Euthyphro, perfectly know the man: for he appears to 
me to be young, and of no note. But they call him, I think, Melitus; 
and he is of the town Pittheus : if you have in your recollection one Melitus, 
a Pitthean, who has long hair, a thin beard, and an aquiline nofe. 

Euth. I do not recoiled him, Socrates. But what is his accufation 
of you ? 

Soc. What is it r Not an ignoble one, as it appears to me. For it is no 

1 The king’s porch was a place cn the right fide of the Ceramicus, where the fecond of the 
nine archons, who was called the king, prefided for the fpace of a year. See Paufanias in Attic, 
lib. i. p. 5, and Meurfius in Attic. Left, lib, vi. c, 27, 

J 


defpicable 
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defpicable thing, for one who is a young man, to be knowing in a circum- 
ftance of fuch a magnitude. For he knows, as he fays, how the youth are 
corrupted, and who they are that corrupt them. And he appears to be a 
certain wife man; and feeing my ignorance, and confidering me as one 
who corrupts his equals in age, to have accufed me to the city, as to a mo¬ 
ther. In confequence of this, he only of the citizens feems to me to have 
begun rightly. For it is right to pay attention to youth, in the firft place, 
that they may become the mod excellent characters : juft as it is reafonable 
that a good hufbandman fhould firft take care of the young plants, and after 
this of the others. Thus alfo Melicus perhaps will firft cut us up who cor¬ 
rupt the bloffoms of youth, as he fays, and afterwards he will certainly pay 
attention to thofe of a more advanced age, and thus will be the caufe of the 
mod numerous and the greateft goods to the city. This is what may be 
expeCted to happen from one who makes fuch a beginning. 

Euth. I fhould wifh it were fo, Socrates ; but I tremble, left the con¬ 
trary fhould happen. For, in reality, he appears to me, by trying to injure 
you, to begin to hurt the city from the Veftal hearth 1 itfelf. But tell me 
by what part of your conduct it is that he fays you corrupt the youth ? 

Soc. The things of which he accufes me, O wonderful man, muft be 
confidered, when they are heard, asabfurd. For he fays that I am a maker 
of gods ; and, as if I introduced new and did not believe in the ancient gods, 
has brought this accufation againft me. 

Euth. I underftand you, Socrates ; it is becaufe you fay that a demo¬ 
niacal * power is every where prefent with you. This accufation, therefore, 
is brought againft you as one that introduces novelties in divine affairs ; and 
as well knowing that the multitude are always difpofed to receive fuch 
kind of calumnies. For indeed they ridicule me as one infane, when I fay 
any thing in a public affembly concerning the gods, and predict to them 
future events; though I do not predict to them any thing which is not true. 
At the fame time, however, they envy all fuch as we are. But indeed it is 

1 The hearth, among the Greeks, contained the houfehold gods, of whom Veda was the chief. 
Hence io begin from the Vedal hearth was a proverbial expreffion, when they fpoke of beginning 
with what is mod excellent and facred. 

> This perfeCUy accords with what we have cited from Xenophon, in the Introduction lo the 
Apology of Socrates. 


not 
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not fit to pay any attention to them ; but we fhould ftill go on in our 
own way. 

Soc. But, dear Euthyphro, to be ridiculed is perhaps a trifling thing. 
For the Athenians, as it appears to me, are not very much concerned whe¬ 
ther or not a man is fkilful in any thing, fo long as he is not a teacher of 
his wifdom ; but they are indignant with him whom they think makes 
others to be fuch, whether this is from envy, as you fay, or from fome 
other caufe. 

Euth. With refpedt to this circumftance, therefore, how they may be 
affedted towards me I am not very defirous to try. 

Soc. For perhaps you exhibit yourfelf but rarely, and are not willing to 
teach your wifdom ; but I fear left, through philanthropy, I ftiould appear to 
difclofe, with too much freedom, to every man whatever I poffefs, not only 
without taking a reward, but even willingly adding one, if any perfon is 
willing to hear me. As I therefore juft now faid, if they were only to ridi¬ 
cule me, as you fay they do you, there would be nothing unpleafant in pair¬ 
ing the time in a court of juftice, jelling and laughing; but if they are in 
earneft, how this affair may terminate is immanifeft, except to you diviners. 

Euth. Perhaps, however, Socrates, the affair will be nothing ; but you 
will plead your caufe fuccefsfully, and I alfo think that 1 lhall mine. 

Soc. But what is the caufe, Euthyphro, which you have to plead? Are 
you defendant or plaintiff ? 

Euth. I am plaintiff. 

Soc. Whom do you profecute ? 

Euth. One whom, by profecuting, I appear to be infane. 

Soc. What, then, do you purfue one that flies ? 

Euth. He is very far from flying; for he is very much advanced hi 
years. 

Soc. Who is he ? 

Euth. My father. 

Soc. Your father ? O bell of men! 

Euth. He is, indeed. 

Soc. But what is the crime, and of what do you accufe him ? 

Euth. Of murder, Socrates. 

Soc. 
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Soc. O Hercules 1 The multitude, Euthyphro, will be ignorant bow this 
can ever be right. For I do not think it is the province of any cafual perfon 
to make fuch an accufation with redlitude, but of one who has made a very 
great proficiency in wifdom. 

Euth. Very great indeed, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Is it any one of your relations who has been killed by your father ? 
Though it certainly muft be fo ; for you would not profecute your father for 
the murder of a ftranger. 

Euth. It is ridiculous, Socrates, if you think it makes any difference 
whether he who is flain is a ftranger or a relation, and are not perfuaded that 
this alone ought to be attended to, whether he who committed the murde. 
did it juftly or not; and, if juftly, that he fhould be difmiffed ; but, if ut»- 
juflly, that he fhould be profecuted, even though he fhould be your domeflic, 
and partake of your table. For you become equally defiled with him, if you 
knowingly affociate with fuch a one, and do not expiate both yourfelf and 
him, by bringing him to juflice. But to apprize you of the fa6t: The 
deceafed was one of our farmers, who rented a piece of land of us when we 
dwelt at Naxus. This man, having one day drank too much wine, was fo 
tranfported with rage againft one of our flaves, that he killed him. My 
father, therefore, ordered him to be caft into a pit, with his hands and feet 
bound, and immediately fent hither, to confult one of the interpreters of 
facred concerns what he fhould do with him ; and in the mean time ne- 
glefled this prifoner, and left him without fuftenance as an affaffin, whole 
life was of no confequence ; fo that he died. For hunger, cold, and the 
weight of chains killed him, before the perfon my father had fent returned. 
Hence my father and the reft of my relations are indignant with me, be- 
caufe I, for the fake of a homicide, accufe my father of murder, which, as 
they fay, he has not committed ; and if he had, fince he who is dead was a 
homicide, they think 1 ought not to be concerned for the fate of fuch a man. 
For they fay it is impious for a fon to profecute his father for murder; fo 
little do they know the manner in which a divine nature is affefted about 
piety and impiety. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, Euthyphro, do you think you poffefs fuch an accu¬ 
rate knowledge about divine affairs, and how things holy and impious are 

circutnftanced. 
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circum{lanced, that thefe things having taken place as you fay, you are not 
afraid, left in profecuting your father you ftiould commit an impious adlion ? 

Euth. My profeflion, Socrates, would be of no advantage to me, nor 
would Euthyphro furpafs in any refpedt other men, unlefs he accurately 
knew all fuch particulars. 

Soc. O wonderful Euthyphro, it will therefore be a moft excellent thing 
for me to become your difciple, and before the determination of my procefs 
to let Melitus know that 1 have hitherto confidered the knowledge of divine 
concerns as a thing of the greateft confequence ; and that now, fince he fays 
I am guilty of adting in a rafh manner, and introducing novelties concerning 
divine natures, I am become your difciple. If, therefore, I fhall fay, you 
acknowledge, O Melitus, that Euthyphro is wife and thinks rightly in fuch 
affairs, think and judge alfo the fame of me; but if you do not entertain 
this opinion, call him, my preceptor, to account before you call me, as one 
who corrupts elderly men, viz. me and his father; me by inftrudfing, but 
him by reproving and punching. And if he is not perfuaded by me, but 
ftill continues his profecution, or accufes me inftead of you, it will be 
neceflary to fay the very fame things on the trial, to which I fliall have prc- 
vioufly called his attention. 

Euth. It will fo, by Jupiter, Socrates; and if he attempts to accule 
me, I fhall find, as I think, his weak fide, and he will be called to account 
in a court of juftice long before me. 

Soc. And I, O my dear aflociate, knowing thefe things, defire to become 
your difciple, as I am perfuaded that no one, and not even Melitus himfelf, 
dares to look you in the face, though he fo accutely, inartificially, and eafily 
fees through me, that he has accufed me of impiety.—Now therefore, by 
Jupiter, tell me that which you now ftrenuoufiy contend you clearly know, 
viz. what kind of thing you afiert holinefs to be, and alfo unholinefs, both 
refpe£ting murder and other things ? Or is not holinefs the fame with 
itfelf in every adlion? And again, is not unholinefs, which is perfectly con¬ 
trary to holinefs itfelf, fimilar to itfelf? And does not every thing which it 
will be unholy to do, polfefs one certain idea according to unholinefs ? 

Euth. Certainly, Socrates. 

Soc. Tell me, then, what you fay holinefs, and alfo what unholinefs is ? 
vol. v. c Euth. 
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Euth. I fay, therefore, that holinefs is that which I now do, viz, to pro¬ 
fecute him who ads unjuftly either with refped to murder or facrilege, or 
any thing elfe of a fimilar nature ; whether the offending perfon be a father 
or mother, or any other whatever; and that not to profecute fuch a one 
is impious. For fee, Socrates, what a great proof I will give you in law that 
it is fo, and which I have alfo mentioned to others, viz. that it is right not 
to fpare an impious man, whoever he may be. For men are firmly per- 
fuaded that Jupiter is the beft and moft juft of gods, and yet they acknow¬ 
ledge that he put his father in chains, becaufe he unjuftly fwallowed his 
children ; and again, that Saturn caftrated 1 his father, through other things 
of a fimilar nature : but they are indignant with me, becaufe I profecute my 
father who has aded unjuftly; and thus thefe men affert things contrary 
to each other in what they fay concerning the gods and concerning me. 

Soc. Is this the thing then, Euthyphro, on account of which I am brought 
to the bar, becaufe when any one afferts things of this kind concerning the 
gods, I admit them with pain ; and through which, as it feems, fome one 
calls me an offender ? Now, therefore, if thefe things thus appear alfo to 
you who are well acquainted with fuch particulars, it is neceffary, as it feems, 
that we alfo fhould admit them. For what elfe can we fay, who acknow¬ 
ledge that we know nothing about fuch things ? But tell me, by Jupiter, 
who prefides over friendfhip ; do you think that thefe things thus happened 
in reality ? 

1 For the fignification of bonds and caftrations, when applied to divine natures, fee p. 141 of 
the Introduction to the Second Book of the Republic. I (hall only obferve here with Proclus, 
that Plato was of opinion that all fuch narrations as thefe will be condemned by the multitude 
and the ftupid through ignorance of their arcane meaning, but that they will indicate certain 
wonderful conjectures to the wife. Hence, though he does not admit this mode of mythologizing, 
yet, as is evident from what lie fays in the Timceus, lie thinks we ought to be perfuaded by thofe 
antients who were the offspring of the gods, and to invefligate their occult conceptions. Hence 
tpo, though he rejects the Saturnian bonds, and the caflrations of Heaven, when difeourfing 
with Euthyphro and the auditors of his Republic, yet in his Cratvlus, when he inveftigates 
names philofophically, he admits other fecondary bonds about the mighty Saturn and Pluto. 
Plato, therefore, by no means ridicules the religion of his country in what he here fays, as fume 
moderns have pretended he does; but lie admits fuch relations as thefe with pain, becaufe he 
well knew that they would only be impioufly perverted by, and were far beyond the compre- 
henfion of, the vulgar. 
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Euth. Yes, and things dill more wonderful than thefe, Socrates, of which 
the multitude are ignorant. 

Soc. Do you therefore think that the gods in reality wage war with 
each other, and that there are among them dire enmities and battles, and 
many other fuch like particulars as are related by the poets, with the repre- 
fentation of which by good painters our temples are decorated; and in the 
great Panathenaeas a veil 1 full of fuch like variegated ornaments is carried 
into the Acropolis. Muft we fay, O Euthyphro, that thefe things are true ? 

Euth. Not thefe only, O.Socrates; but, as I juft now faid, 1 can relate to 
you many other things concerning divine affairs if you are willing, which 
when you hear I well know that you will be aftoniflied. 

Soc. I fhould not wonder ; but you may relate thefe things to me here¬ 
after, when you are at leifure. Now, however, endeavour to tell me more 
clearly that which I juft now afked. For you have not yet, my friend, 
fufficiently anfwered my queftion what holinefs is, but you have only told 
me that this which you are now doing is holy, viz. to profecute your father 
for murder. 

Euth. And I fpokc the truth, Socrates. 

Soc. Perhaps fo. But, O Euthyphro, do you not alfo fay that many- 
other things are holy ? 

Euth. I do. 

Soc. Recolleft, therefore, that I did not requeft you to teach me one or 
two from among many holy things, but what that form itfelf is by which 
all holy things are holy. For you have faid that things unholy are unholy 
by one idea; and alfo that things holy are holy by another. Or do you not 
remember ? 

Euth. 1 do^ 

Soc. Teach me, therefore, what this very idea is, that looking to it, and 
ufing it as a paradigm, I may fay that whatever thing of this kind you or 
any other does is holy, and that whatever is not of this kind is unholy. 

Euth. But if you wifh it, Socrates, I will alfo tell you this. 

Soc. 1 do wifh it. 

' For the explanation of this veil, fee the Additional Notes on the Republic, vol. i. p. 520. 
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Euth. That, therefore, which is dear to the gods is holy, but that which 
is not dear to them is unholy. 

Soc. You have now anfwered, O Euthyphro, moll beautifully, and in 
fuch a manner as I wifhed you to anfwer. Whether truly or not however, 
this I do not yet know. But you will doubtlefs in addition to this teach me 
that what you fay is true. 

Euth. Certainly. 

Soc. Come then, let us confider what we fay. That which is dear to 
divinity, and the man who is dear to divinity, are holy ; but that which is 
odious to divinity, and the man who is odious to divinity, are unholy. But 
the holy is not the fame with the unholy, but is moft contrary to it. Is it 
hot fo ? 

Euth. It certainly is fo. 

Soc. And thefe things appear to have been well faid. 

' Euth. I think fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But has it not, O Euthyphro, alfo been laid that there is fedition 
among the gods, and that they oppofe and are enemies to each other ? 

Euth. It has been faid. 

Soc. But let us thus confider, excellent man,'about what particulars difeord 
produces enmity and wrath. If, therefore, I and you differed in opinion con¬ 
cerning numbers, which of them were more in quantity, would this difference 
make us enemies, and fhould we be enraged with each other i Or, betaking 
ourfelves to computation about things of this kind, fhould we not be quickly 
liberated from this diffenfion ? 

Euth. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Hence alfo, if we differed concerning the greater and the leffer, 
fhould we not, by applying ourfelves to meafuring, foon bring our difagree- 
ment to an end ? 

Euth. We fhould. 

Soc. And, as I think, by betaking ourfelves to weighing, we fhould be 
able to judge concerning the heavier and the lighter. 

Euth. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. About what then difagreeing, and not being able to recur to a 
certain criterion, lhould we become enemies to, and be enraged with, each 

other ? 
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other? Perhaps you cannot readily inform me ; but confider whether they 
are fuch as thefe, viz. the juft and the unjuft, the beautiful and the bale, 
good and evil. Are not thefe the things about which difagreeing, and not 
being able to arrive at a certain judgment of them, we become enemies to 
each other, when we do fo become, you and I, and all other men ? 

Euth. This, Socrates, is indeed the diffenfion, and it is about thefe things. 

Soc. But what ? Do not the gods, O Euthyphro, if they difagree in any 
refpeft, difagree on account of thefe very things ? 

Euth. By an abundant neceflity. 

Soc. Different gods, therefore, O generous Euthyphro, according to your 
affertion, think different things to be juft, beautiful, bafe, good and evil. 
For they never would oppofe each other unlefs they dilagreed about thefe 
things. Or would they ? 

Euth. You fpeak rightly. 

Soc. Do they not feverally, therefore, love thofe things which they think 
to be beautiful, good and juft, but hate the contraries of thefe ? 

Euth. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But with refpeft to thefe very things, fome of the gods, as you lay, 
think them to be juft, and others unjuft ; about which alfo being dubious, 
they oppofe and wage war with each other. Is it not fo ?. 

Euth. It is. 

Soc. The fame things therefore, as it feems, are hated and loved by the 
gods; and the things odious to and dear to the gods will be the very fame. 

Euth. So it appears. 

Soc. Hence alfo the lame things will be holy and unholy, O Euthyphro, 
from this reafoning. 

Euth. It feems fo. 

Soc. You have not therefore, O wonderful man, anfwered my queftion. 
For I did not alk you this, to whom the fame thing is both holy and unholy : 
but, as it feems, that which is dear is alfo odious to divinity. So that, 
Euthyphro, there is nothing wonderful if in this which you are now doing, 
viz. punilhing your father, you Ihould do that which is pleafing to Jupiter, 
but odious to Saturn and Heaven; and which is pleating to Vulcan, but 
odious to Juno; and if any other of the gods differs from another about 

this 
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this very circumftance, you fliould in like manner do that which is approved 
by the one and hated by the other. 

Euth. But I think, Socrates, that no one of the gods will differ from 
another in this affair, and aflert that it is not proper for him to fuffer 
punifhment who has unjuftly {lain any one. 

Soe. But what? Have you ever heard any man doubting, O Euthyphro, 
•whether he who has unjuftly (lain another, or has done any thing elfe 
unjuftly, ought to be punifhed ? 

Euth. They never ceafe doubting about thefe things, both elfewhere 
and in courts of juftice. For thofe that ad unjuftly in a very great degree, 
fay and do every thing in order to efcape punifhment. 

Soc. Do they alfo, O Euthyphro, confefs that they have aded unjuftly ? 
And confefling this, do they at the fame time fay, that they ought not to 
be punifhed. 

Euth. They by no means fay this. 

Soc. They do not, therefore, fay and do every thing. For I think they 
dare not fay, nor even doubt this, that if they act unjuftly punifhment rauft be 
inflided on them : but, as it appears to me, they deny that they have rafted 
unjuftly. Do they not ? 

Euth. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. They are not, therefore, dubious about this, whether he who ads 
unjuftly ought to be punifhed; hut they perhaps doubt who he is that ads 
unjuftly, and by what adion, and when, his condud may be confidered as 
unjuft. 

Euth. True. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, the very fame things happen to the gods if 
they oppofe each other concerning things juft and unjuft, according to your 
aflertion; and will not fome of them fay, that they ad unjuftly by each 
other, and others again deny this ? Since, O wonderful mau, no one, either 
of gods or men, dares to aflert that punifhment ought not to be inflided on 
him who ads unjuftly. 

Euth. They will: and what yctu now fay, Socrates, is fummarily true. 

Soc. But thofe who are dubious, as well gods as men, will be dubious 
refpeding each of the tranfadions; if the gods difagree about any adion, 

and 
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and Tome of them fay that it is done juftly, but others unjuftly. Is it not 
fo? 

Euth, Certainly. 

Soc. Come, then, my dear Euthyphro, teach me alfo that I may become 
more wife, what proof yon have that all the gods think that he unjuftly 
died, who having flain his fellow-fervant, and being put in chains by the 
mailer of the deceafed, periihed before he that bound him received the anfwer 
from the interpreters, which was to inform him how he ought to a£t; and 
that, on account of fuch a man, it is right for a fon to profecute his father 
and accufe him of murder. Come, endeavour to demonftrate to me fome- 
thing clear about thefe things, and that all the gods confider this action to be 
right more than any thing. And if you demonftrate this to me fufficiently, 

I will never ceafe praifing you for your wifdom. 

Euth. But perhaps, Socrates, this is no trifling employment, otherwife I 
could clearly demonftrate it to you. 

Soc. I underftand you : I appear to you to be more dull of apprebenfion 
than the judges; fince you will evidently prove to them that your father’s 
conduft was unjuft, and that all the gods hate fuch-like actions. 

Euth. I fhall demonftrate this very clearly, Socrates, if they will only hear 
what I have to fay. 

Soc. But they will hear, if you fhall appear to fpeak well. However, 
while you was juft now fpeaking, 1 thus thought and conftdered with myfclf: 
If Euthyphro Ihould efpecially convince me that all the gods think a death 
of this kind to be unjuft, in what refpeft fhall I have the more learned from 
Euthyphro what the holy is, and alfo the unholy ? For this aftion, as it ap¬ 
pears, will be odious to divinity. It has not, however, yet appeared from 
this, what is holv, and what not. For that which is odious has alio appeared 
to be dear to divinity. So that I will grant you this, Euthyphro, and if you 
pleaie let all the gods think it to be unjuft, and let them all hate it. Shall 
wc, therefore, now make this correftion in the definition, that what all the 
gods hate is unholy, and what they all love is holy ; but that what f'ome of 
them love, and others hate, is neither, or both ? Are you willing that at 
prefent we Ihould thus define concerning the holy and unholy ? 

Euth. What ihould hind.r, Socrates 

Soc. Nothing hinders me, Euthyphro; but do you, as to what relates to 

yourfelf, 
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yourfelf, canfider whether, adapting this, you can fo eafily teach me what 
you promifed ? 

Euth. But I fay the holy is that which all the gods love ; and its contrary, 
the unholy, that which all the gods hate. 

Soc. Shall we not therefore counder, Euthyphro, whether this- is well 
laid ? Or lhall we difmifs this consideration, and thu3 grant both to ourfelves 
and others, that if any one only fays that a certain thing is fo, we lhall ad¬ 
mit that it i6 fo ? Or lhall we confider what he who fpeaks fays ? 

Euth. Confider it certainly ; though I think that this is now well faid. 

Soc. Perhaps, O good man, we dial! know this more clearly. For con¬ 
fider as follows : Is the holy, bccaufc it is holy, beloved by the gods; or be¬ 
caufe it is beloved by them, is it holy ? 

Euth. I do not know what you lay, Socrates. 

Soc. But I will endeavour to fpeak more clearly. We fay that a thing 
may be carried, and that a thing carries ; that a thing may he led, and that 
a thing leads ; that a thing may be feen, and that a thing fees ; and every 
thing elfe of this kind. Do \ou underltand that thefe are different from 
each other, and in what they differ ? 

Euth. I appear to mvlelf to underlland this. 

Soc. Is therefoie that which is beloved a certain thing, and that which 
loves another different from this ? 

Euth. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Tell me, therefore, whether that which may be carried, may be car¬ 
ried becaufe it is carried, or for fome other reafon ? 

Euth. For no other reafon but for this. 

Soc. And is this the cafe with that which may be led, becaufe it is led ; 
and with that which may be feen, becaufe it is feen ? 

Euth. Entirely fo. 

Soc. A thing therefore is not feen becaufe it may be feen; but, on the 
contrary, becaufe it is feen, on this account it may be feen. Nor bcpaule a 
thing may be led, on this account is it led ; but becaufe it is led, on this ac¬ 
count it may be led. Nor becaufe a thing may be carried, is it carried ; bu'. 
becaufe it is carried, it may be carried. Is then what I wilh to fay 
evident, Euthyphro ? But what I wilh to lay is this : If any thing is mak- 
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ing, qr fuffers any thing, it is not making becaufe it may be made ; but be- 
caufe it is making it may be made. Nor becaufe it may fuffer does it fuffer ; 
but becaufe it fuffers it may fuffer. Or do you not admit this to be the 
cafe ? 

Euth. I do. 

Soc. Is not this therefore alfo the cafe with that which is beloved, or 
making, or fuffering fomething from fome one ? 

Euth. Entirely fo. 

Soc. This therefore fubfifts in the fame manner as the things before 
mentioned : it is hot beloved by thofe by whom it is beloved, becaufe it may 
be beloved ; but becaufe it is beloved, it may be beloved. 

Euth. It is neceffary. 

Soc. What then do we fay concerning holincfs, O Euthyphro ? Is it not 
this, that it is beloved by all the gods, according to your affertion ? 

Euth. Yes. 

Soc. Is it therefore beloved on this account, becaufe it is holy, or for feme 
other reafon ? 

Euth. For no other reafon but on this account. 

Soc. Becaufe if is holy, therefore, it is beloved; but not becaufe it is be¬ 
loved, on this account it is holy. 

Euth. It appears fo. 

Soc. Becaufe however it is beloved by the gods, it may be beloved, and 
be dear to divinity. 

Euth. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. That which is dear to divinity, therefore, is not holy, O Eutbvphro, 
nor mull holincfs be defined to be that which is dear to divinity as you lay, 
but it is fomething different from this. 

Euth. How is this, Socrates? 

Soc. Becaufe wc have acknowledged that holinefs is ot) this account be¬ 
loved becaufe it is holy ; and not that it is holy becaufe it is beloved. Did we 
not ? 

Euth. Ye?. 

Soc. But that which is dear to divinity, becaufe it is beloved by the gods, 
from this very circumftance that it is beloved, is dear to divinity ; but not 
becaufe it is dear to di\ icily, on this account is it beloved. 

VOL. V. 
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Euth. True. 

Soc. But, my dear Euthyphro, if that which is dear to divinity were the 
tame with that which is holy, if holinefs were beloved through its being holi- 
nefs, that alfo which is dear to divinity would be beloved through its being 
dear to divinity. But if that which is dear to divinity were dear to divinity 
through being beloved by the gods, that which is holy would alfo be holy 
through being beloved. Now, however, you fee that they are contrarily 
affedled, as being perfectly different from each other. For the one, viz. 
what is dear to the gods becaufe it is beloved, is a thing of that kind that it 
may be beloved ; but the other, viz. holinefs, becaufe it is a thing which may 
be beloved, on this account is beloved. And you appear, O Euthyphro, 
when you was afked what holinefs is, to have been unwilling to manifeft 
the effence of it to me, but to have mentioned a certain affedtion pertaining 
to it, which this fame thing holinefs fuffers, viz. the being beloved by all 
the gods ; but you have not yet told me what it is. If therefore it is agree¬ 
able to you, do not conceal this from me, but again fay from the beginning 
what holinefs is, whether it be beloved by the gods, or has any other pro¬ 
perty whatever pertaining to it. For we (hall not differ about this. But 
tell me readily what the holy, and alfo what the unholy is ? 

Euth. But, Socrates, I cannot tell you what I conceive. For whatever 
pofition we adopt, is always fome how or other circumvented, and is not 
willing to remain where we have effablifhed it. 

Soc. The things which you have afferted, O Euthyphro, appear to be the 
offspring of our progenitor Dsedalus ’. And if I indeed had faid and adopted 
thefe things, perhaps you would have derided me, as if my works alfo, which 
confift in difcourfe, through my alliance with him, privately efcaped, and 
were unw illing to remain w here they were placed. But now (for they are 
your hypothefes) the raillery of fome other perfon is neceffury. For they are 
unwilling to abide with you, as it alfo appears to you yourfelf. 

Euth. But it appears to me, Socrates, that what is faid ought to be ex- 
pofed to nearly the fame ridicule. For I am not the caute of the circuitous 


1 Dsedalus was a molt ingenious Itatuary, and is faid to have made figures w hich moved of 
themfelves, and feemed to be endowed with life. Socrates, therefore, calls Dsedalus his proge¬ 
nitor, becaufe his father was a ftaluary, ami he himfelf when young cxcrcifcd his father’s an. 

% wanutring 
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wandering of thefe affertions, and of their not abiding in the fame place ; but 
you appear to me to be the Daedalus. For fo far as pertains to me, thefe 
things would have remained firm. 

Soc. I appear therefore, my friend, to have become fo much more (kilful 
than that man in this art, in as much as he only made his own produdions 
unftable ; but I, befides my own, as it feems, make thofe of others tube fo. 
And moreover, this is the moft elegant circumftance pertaining to my art, 
that I am unwillingly wife. For l had rather that my reafonings Ihould abide, 
and be eftablifhed immoveable, than that the riches of Tantalus, together 
with the wifdom of Daedalus, fhould become my pofleflion. But enough of 
this.—Since, however, you appear to be delicate, I, in conjundion with you, 
will endeavour to fhow how you may teach me concerning holinefs, and not 
be weary till this is accomplifhed. For fee whether it does not appear to you 
to be neceffary that every thing holy (hould be juft. 

Euth. Tome it does. 

Soc. Is therefore every thing juft alfo holy ? or is every thing holy indeed 
juft; but not every thing juft holy, but partly holy, and partly fomething 
elfe ? 

Euth. I do not comprehend, Socrates, what you fay. 

Soc. And yet you are younger no lefs than you are wifer than I am ; but, 
as I faid, you are delicate through the riches of your wifdom. However, O 
blefled man, colled yourfelf: for it is not difficult to underftand what I fay. 
For I aflert the contrary to the poet', who fays. 

You Jove, the fouroe of all, refufe to ling: 

For fear perpetually refides with fhame. 

I therefore differ from this poet. Shall I tell you in what refped ? 

Euth. By all means. 

Soc. It does not appear to me, that wherever there is fear, there alfo there 
is lhame. For there are many, as it feems to me, who fear difeafes, poverty, 
and many other things of this kind, but who by no meaus are aftiamed of 
thefe things which they fear. Does not the fame thing alfo appear to 
you ? 

* The name of this poet appears to be unknown. 
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Euth. Certainly. 

Soc. But wherever fhame is, there alfo is fear. For is there any one 
who is aftiamed of and blufhes at any thing, but who does not at the fame 
time fear and dread the opinion of improbity ? 

Euth. He will certainly dread this. 

Soc. It is not therefore right to lay, that where there is fear, there alfo 
there is lhame ; but we Ihouid lay that where there is fhame, there alfo fear 
refides. For wherever there is fear, there is not alfo lhame. For I think 
that fear extends further than lhame ; iince lhame is a part of fear, iuft as the 
odd is a part of number. So that it does not follow that wherever there is 
number, there alfo is the ode ; but wherever there is the odd, there alfo there 
is number. Do you now apprehend me ? 

Euth. Perfedlv fo. 

Soc. Rc-fpeding a thing of this kind, therefore, I inquired above, when I 
alked you whether where the juft was, there alfo the holy was; or whether 
■where the holy was, there alfo the juft was, but the holy was not to be found 
every wherein conjundion with the juft. For the holy is a part of the juft. 
Does it appear to you that we fhould thus fpeak, or otherwife ? 

Euth. Not otherwife ; but thus. For you appear to me to fpeak rightly. 

Sac. See then what follows : for, if the holy is a part of the juft, it is 
neceffary, as it feems, that we fliould difeover what part of the juft the holy 
will be. If therefore you Ihouid alk me fome of the things juft now mentioned, 
as, for inftance, what part of number the even is, and what number it is, I 
fliould fay that it is not fcalene, but ifol'celes'. Or does it not appear fo to 
you ? 

Euth. It does. 

Soc. Do you therefore alfo endeavour in like manner to teach me what 
part of the juft the holy is, that we may tell Melitus he muft no longer ad 
uiijuftly by us, nor accufe us of impiety, as having now fufficiently learnt from 
you what things are pious and holy, and what not. 

Euth. This part then, Socrates, of the juft, appears to me to be pious 

1 Socrates calls the even number ifofceles, becaufe it can be divided into two equal numbers 
as if they were tides ; but this is not the cafe with the oJd number, which may therefore be com¬ 
pared to a fcalene triangle, becaufe as in this all tue fid cs are unequal, fo all the parts of an odd 
number arc unequal. 
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and holy, viz. that which is converfant with the culture of the gods; but 
that which is converfant with the culture of mankind is the remaining part 
of the juft. 

Soc. And you appear to me, Euthvphro, to fpeak well. However, I am 
ftill in want of a certain trifling particular. For I do not yet underftand 
what culture you mean. For you certainly do not fay that fuch as is the 
culture about other things, fuch alfo is that which pertains to the gods. 
For inftance, we fay not every one knows the culture of horfes, but he who 
is (killed in equeftrian affairs. Do we not ? 

Euth. Certainly. 

Soc. For equeftrian (kill is the culture of horfes.. 

Euth. It is. 

Soc. Nor does every one know the culture of dogs, but this belongs to the 
huntfman. 

Euth. It does. 

Soc. For the art of hunting is the culture of dogs.. 

Euth. It is. 

Soc. But the grazier’s art is the culture of oxen. 

Euth. Certainly. 

Soc. But holinefs and piety are the culture of the gods, O Euryphro. Do 
you fay fo ? 

Euth. I do. 

Soc. All culture, therefore, effedls the fame thing, viz. the good and 
advantage of that which is cultivated. Juft as with refpe£t to horfes, you 
fee that being cultivated by the equeftrian art, they are advantaged by it and 
become better. Or does it not appear fo to you ? 

Euth. It does. 

Soc. Dogs alto are benefited by the huntfman’s art, and oxen by that of 
the grazier, and all other things in a (imilar manner. Or do you think that 
culture is the injury of that winch is cultivated? 

Euth. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. But the advantage therefore ? 

Euth. How (hould it not? 

Soc. Is holinefs, therefore, (ince it is a culture of the gods, an advantage 

to 
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to the gods, and does it make the gods better ? And do you admit this, that 
when you perform any thing holy, you render fome one of the gods better ? 

Euth. Not 1, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Nor do I, O Euthyphro, think that you fay this: it certainly is far 
otherwife. And for this reafon 1 afked you what this culture of the gods is, 
not thinking you would fay a thing of this kind. 

EtiTH. And you thought rightly, Socrates: for I do not fay any fuch 
thing. 

Soc. Be it fo. But what culture of the gods will holinefs be ? 

Euth. That culture, Socrates, which (laves pay to their mailers. 

Soc. I underftand. It will be a certain fubferviency as it feems to the 
gods. 

Euth. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Can you then tell me, with refpeCl to the art fubfervient to phy- 
ficians, to the accomplilhment of what work it is fubfervient ? Do you not 
think it is fubfervient to health ? 

Euth. I do. 

Soc. But what ? with refpeft to the art fubfervient to fhipwrights, to the 
accomplilhment of what work is it fubfervient ? 

Euth. Evidently, Socrates, to that of a fhip. 

Soc. And is not the art fubfervient to architects, fubfervient to the build¬ 
ing of houfes ? 

Euth. Yes. 

Soc. Tell me, then, O bell of men : with relpedl to the art fubfervient 
to the gods, to the accomplilhment of what work will it be fubfervient ? 
For it is evident that you know, becaule you (ay that you have a knowledge 
of divine concerns beyond that of other men. 

Euth. And I fay true, Socrates. 

Soc. Inform me then, by Jupiter, what that all-beautiful work is which 
the gods efftdf, employing our fubferviency. 

Euth. - They are many and beautiful, Socrates. 

Soc. The generals of an army too, my friend, accomplifh many and 
beautiful things; but at the fame time you can eafily tell what that principal 
thing is which they effeft, viz. vi&ory in battle. Or can you not ? 
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Euth.' How is it poflible I Ihould not? 

Soc. Hulbandmen alfo, I think, accomplilh many and beautiful things; 
but at the fame time the principal thing which they produce is aliment 
from the earth. 

Euth. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Of the many and beautiful things then which the gods accomplilh, 
what is the principal ? 

Euth. 1 told you a little before, Socrates, that to learn accurately how 
all thefe things fubfift is an arduous undertaking; but I now tell you limply 
this, that if any one knows how to fay and do things acceptable to the gods, 
praying and facrificing to them, thefe things are holy. Things of this kind 
alfo prtferve both private houfes and cities; but the contraries to things 
acceptable to the gods are impious, and thefe fubvert and deflroy all things. 

Soc. You might, if you had been willing, Euthyphro, h^ve told me the 
fum. of my inquiries in a much (horter manner. But it is evident that you 
are not readily difpofed to inftruft me. For now when you drew near for 
this purpofe you receded; though if you had anfwercd, 1 Ihould before this 
perhaps have learnt from you what holincfs is. But now (tor it is necelTary 
that he who interrogates Ihould follow him who is interrogated wherever 
he may lead) what do you again fay the holy, and holincfs, is ? Do you not 
fay it is a certain fcience of facrificing and praying i 

Euth. 1 do. 

Soc. Is not to facrifice to offer gifts to the gods; but to pray to requeft 
fomething of the gods ? 

Euth. Very much fo, Socrates. 

Soc. From this it follows that holinefs will be the icience of requeuing 
and giving to the gods. 

Euth. You have very well underftood, Socrates, what I faid. 

Soc. For I am very defirous, my friend, of your wifdom, and I pay 
attention to it; fo that what you fay does not fall to the ground. But tell 
me what this fublerviency to the gods is ? Do you fay it is to requell of 
them and to give to them ? 

Euth. I do. 

Soc. Will it not follow, therefore, that to requeft rightly, will be to 
rcqui.il of them ihole things of which we are in want? 


Euth. 
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Euth. What elfe can it be ? 

Soc. And again, will not to give rightly confift in giving to them in our 
turn fuel) things as they are in want of from us ? For it would not be con¬ 
formable to art to bellow upon any one thofe things of which he is not in 
want. 

Euth. You fay true, Socrates. 

Soc. Holinefs, therefore, O Euthyphro, will be a certain mercantile art 
between gods and men. 

Euth. Let it be mercantile, if it pleafes you fo to call it. 

Soc. But it is not pleating to me unlefs it be true. Tell me therefore 
what advantage the gods derive from the gifts which they receive from us? 
For the advantage arifmg from their gifts is evident to every one ; fince we 
have not any good which they do not impart. But in what refpeft are they 
benefited from what they receive from us ? Or have we fo much the advan¬ 
tage in this merchandife, that we receive every good from them, but they 
receive nothing from us ? 

Euth. But do you think, Socrates, that the gods are benefited by what 
they receive from us ? 

Soc. What is the ufe then, Euthyphro, of thefe our gifts to the gods? 

Euth. What other ufe do you think except honour and reverence, and, 
as I juft now faid, gratitude ? 

Soc. Holinefs then, Euthyphro, is that which is acceptable to the gods, 
but not that which is profitable to, or beloved by them. 

Euth. I think it is the raoft of all things beloved by them. 

Soc. This then again is as it feems holinefs, viz. that which is dear to 
the gods. 

Euth. Efpecially fo. 

Soc. Afiertiug thefe things, can you wonder that your difeourfe does not 
appear to be fixed, but wandering ? And can you accufe me as being the 
Datcialus that caufes them to wander, when you yourfelf far furpafs Daedalus 
in art, and make your affertions to revolve in a circle ? Or do you not per¬ 
ceive that our difeourfe, revolving again, comes to the fame ? For you re¬ 
member that in the former part of our difccurfe, the holy, and the dear to 
divinity, did not appear to us to be the fame, but diiferent from each other: 
or do you not remember ? 


Euth. 
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Euth. I do. 

Soc. Now, therefore, do you not perceive that you fay the holy is that 
which is beloved by the gods? But is this any thingelfe than that which is 
dear to divinity ? 

Euth, It is nothing elfe. 

Soc. Either therefore we did not then conclude well, or, if we did, our 
prefent pofition is not right. 

Euth. It feems fo. 

Soc. From the beginning, therefore, we muft again confider what the 
holy is. For I Avail not willingly, before I have learnt this, run timidly 
away. Do not then defpife me, but paying all poflible attention, tell me the 
truth in the moft eminent degree. For you know it, if any man does ; and 
you will not be difmifled like Proteus till you hrve told me. For if you had 
not clearly known what the holy, and alfo the unholy is, you never would 
have attempted, for the fake of a man who is a hireling, to accufe your father 
of murder, when he is now advanced in years ; but you would have dreaded 
(left you ftiould not aft rightly in this affair) the danger of incurring the 
anger of the gods, and the reproach of men. But now I well know that 
you clearly fufpcft ', that you have a knowledge of what the holy and its 
contrary are. Tell me, therefore, moft excellent Euthyphro, and do not 
conceal from me what you think it to be ? 

Euth. It muft be at fome other opportunity then, Socrates : for now I 
am in hafte, and it is time for me to leave you. 

Soc. What do you do, my friend ? By your departure you will throw me 
from the great hope I had entertained of learning from you what things are 
holy, and what are not fo, and of liberating myfelf from the accufation of 
Melitus, by fhowing him that I was become wife through Euthyphro in 
divine concerns ; that I ftiatl no longer fpeak rafhlv, nor introduce any no¬ 
velties relpefling them through ignorance ; and alfo that 1 fhall adf better 
during the remainder of my life. 

1 Plato here very properly ufes the word oin, jcu bccanfe Euthyphro not being freed 

from two-fold ignorance, or, in other words, be ng ignorant that he was ignorant, had nothing 
more than a jujficion ol the nature ofholincfs. 
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T hIS Dialogue has been always juftly entitled “ Concerning Virtue.” 
For the true fubjeft of it is the nature and origin of virtue. The queftion, 
indeed, propofed to Socrates by Meno in the very outfet of the Dialogue, is 
this other, “ How virtue is acquired.” But Socrates immediately waves 
tlie queftion, and draws the converfation to an inquiry “ what virtue is,” as 
of neceflity previous to the inquiry, “ whence it comes." However, from 
the refult of the reafoning, we (hall perceive both thefe queftions anfwerable 
together : we (hall be convinced, that none can know the nature and efience 
of virtue, without knowing the fountain whence it is derived; and that 
whoever knows what this is, cannot fail of knowing at the fame time what 
that is in which virtue confifts. For, if we attend clofely to the fteps or 
gradual advances made in thefe inquiries, through the courfe of this Dialogue, 
we (hall di(cover that virtue confifts in that kind of knowledge and that 
kind of power, taken together, the capacity of both which is in the human, 
as (he partakes of a divine intelleft, whofe eflence is its own objed, and 
whole energy is the contemplation of itfelf, and the government of the 
univerle. That kind of knowledge, therefore, which belongs to virtue is 
the knowledge of true good; and that kind of power in the foul, through 
which, joined to that knowledge, a man is virtuous, is the power of the' 

1 The whole of this Introduction is extracted front the Argument of Mr. Sydenham to this 
Dialogue; excepting a few paflages, which, from his not being fufficiently (killed in the more 
profound parts of Plato’s philofophy, it was neceflary to alter.— T. 
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intellect over the inferior part of the foul, the imagination and the paffions. 
The gradual advances made toward this difcoveiy form the condudl of this 
divine Dialogue. And thfe firff ft-ep is telhow, that virtue, though it feems 
to be a very complex idea, and made up of many virtues, different in their 
natures, and refpedively belonging to different perfons, is but one fimple 
idea, though called by different names, as the particular fubje&s on which it 
operates, or the particular obje&s which it has in view, differ one from 
another. In the nextffep, we find that this idea includes power and govern¬ 
ment, to which account immediately are fubjoined, by way of explanation, 
thefe reftriclions, power well and wifely exercifed, and government well 
and juflly adminiftered. Here then we difcover that the Well, the Wifely, 
and the Juftly, are effential to the idea of virtue. Next, we march in iome 
obfcurity : for here we fee only by help of a metaphor, feemingiy introduced, 
but in the way of a frmili’tude, to illuftrate a point fufficiently made dear 
already, that is, the wholene'fs or rather onenefs of the idea of virtue. The 
metaphor is taken from outward figure, the definition of which being given, 
that it is bound, the bound of folid bodies, fuggells to every difciple or 
ftudious reader of Plato, that virtue itfelf is bound, that virtue intelleflual 
is the hound of things within the mind, and that virtue pradical is the 
bound of human adions and human manners'. We then move a flep 
further, in the fame manner, by the light only of metaphor. The metaphor 
here is taken from the corpufcular philofophy, then newly brought into vogue 
by Protagoras, who had learnt it from Democritus, and by Gorgias, who 
who had learnt it from Empedocles. And Socrates here profecutes the 
fubjed of inquiry in this dialogue, under a pretence of giv ing a definition of 
colour, according to the dodrine of this philofophy which Meno had im¬ 
bibed. Colour, he fays, is owing to effluvia from the furfaces of bodies enter¬ 
ing the pores of the organs of fight; thefe being exadly fitted for the recep¬ 
tion of fuch effluvia: by which means thofe effluvia, being commenfurate 

1 Our explication of this part of the Dialogue may perhapi appear fanciful to readers 
unacquainted with Plato. To obviate this appearance, we are to obferve, that, as Pythygoraa 
ufvd to illuftrate things mental by mathematical numbers, fo Plato frequently illuftrates them 
from ihe principles of geometry, and frequently alfo through fenlible images, or things corporeal. 
And perhaps thefe two ways of illuftration are the eafieil and the plained ways, through which 
we can at firft be led to conceive things purely abftrad, the objeits of intelled.—S. 

with 
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with thefe pores, become the objects of fight. Thus the philofopher plays 
with the prejudices of Meno, a difciple of the fophifts, and therefore not a 
proper fubjedt for his inftrudtion ; and introduces, with a profiefTed view of 
only gratifying him, a point which feems very foreign to the fubjedt, and not 
at all neceffary to illuftrate his meaning. But to his own friends and fol¬ 
lowers, who were acquainted with his dodtrine, and were then near him, he 
thus aenigmatically infatuates that virtue and vice are as it were the colours 
of human adtions; that by the light of mind we are able to diftinguilh 
them ; that the fcience of virtue is as natural to the human underftanding, 
as the perception of outward objtdls is to the eye of fenfe ; that the mental 
eye is exab! y adequate to its objects ; and that all truth in general, and 
moral truth in particular, the prefent fubjedt, is commenfurate with the 
mind. The next advance we make difcovers to us that virtue confifts in a 
love and defire of true good, and true beauty, necefiarily confequent to the 
In w ed e of what is truly good and truly beautiful : it being impoffible to 
forbear loving what appears beautiful, or defiring what appears good. And 
having already found that the idea of virtue includes power and government, 
we find that the whole idea of virtue is the power of preferving or of recover¬ 
ing true good and beauty, known to be fuch, and loved and defired becaufe 
known. The next ftep brings us to the end of our journey in this inquiry 
concerning virtue ; by Ihowing us that the knowledge of all truth, and con- 
fequently of true good and beauty, is connatural to the foul of man : and is 
fo, becaufe her origin is divine, and her elfence immortal. Now, the demi¬ 
urgic intelledl, the fource of her being, is immortal and divine, and truth 
eternally there refides, the liable and invariable object of intelledl. Plato, 
therefore, in proving to us, as he does in this part of the Dialogue by an in- 
conteftable inftance, that the foul of man naturally alTents to and embraces 
truth, when fairly prefented to her, and exhibited in a clear light, proves to 
us at the fame time, that fixe participates of this eternal intellect and 
truth. 

Thus much corcerning the firft part, about one-half the Dialogue. In 
the latter half the inquiry into the nature of virtue is refumed, but in a dif¬ 
ferent wav. For Meno, having here urged the confideration of his firft 
queftion, “ how virtue is acquired,” Socrates, in pretending to yield at 
length to this inquiry, brings us round by another road to the end, which he 
3 himfelf 
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himfelf had all along in view, the teaching “ what virtue is.” And here it 
is fuggefled, through a geometrical enigma, in the firft: place, that not every 
foul is capable of virtue ; that a certain predifpofition is requifite ; that the 
parts of the foul muft be well proportioned to each other, in their natural 
frame, in order that the whole man mav, through virtue, be made totus teres 
atque rotundus. In the next place, we find, that virtue confifb not in any 
particular virtuous habit or habits of the foul, whether intelle&ual or moral, 
but in the prudential ufe and exercife of them ; whence it follows, that vir¬ 
tue is not acquired by mere pradice or habit. Thirdly, we find that virtue 
confifls not merely in a good difpofition, without being well cultivated, and 
confequently comes not by nature. Fourthly, that it confifts not in any par¬ 
ticular fcience or fcienccs, and therefore is not acquired by learning, and is 
not to be taught in the ordinary method of inftrudion or difeipline. Prepa¬ 
ratory to this part of the inquiry, a new character is introduced into the 
Dialogue, Anytus, (a great enemy to the fophifts, and defirous of being 
thought a politician,) as a neceffary perfon to (how, that neither the pro- 
feffed men of wifdom, the fophilts, nor the allowed men of virtue, the pre- 
fervers of the Athenian (late through their good government, were fit maf- 
ters or teachers in the fcience of virtue. At length, by the help of all thefe 
negatives, we find in what it potitively dothconfift, that is, in true wifdom, 
not only derived originally from the divine mind by participation, but alfo 
infpired immediately by it through continual communication ; prefuppofing, 
however, as a neceffary fou/idation, or fit fubjed for the reception of this 
wifdom, a foul well difpofed by nature, cultivated by right difeipline, and 
(Irengthened by conftant care and attention. But as the two firft requifites, 
a good natural difpofition, and right inftitution, depend on the divine Pro¬ 
vidence ; and as the laft, the conftant pradice of virtue, depends on the di¬ 
vine affiflance ; all thefe co-operating caufes of virtue are, in the conclufion 
of this Dialogue, fummed up by Plato in one word, 3 -ua. y.otca, the divine 
portion or allotment to men juftly ftyled divine. Thus much may fuffice at 
prefent for unfolding the fubjed, and delineating the parts of this Dialogue. 
What is here wanting in clearnefs, or in fuluefs, we (hall endeavour in the 
notes to illuftrate and to amplify. The end and defign of the Dialogue is to 
excite men, well-difpofed by nature, and prepared by the rudiments of good 
education, to the affiduous culture and improvement of their minds by think¬ 
ing 
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ing and reafoning. This defign appears, fir]}, from the uncommon warmth 
and zeal with which Socrates is reprefented in the latter half of the Dialogue, 
prefling an inquiry after loft knowledge, and an endeavour to difeover latent 
truths. The fame defign appears further f: om the long time taken up in re¬ 
counting many fad inftances of a negledl of virtuous lludies in the youths of 
higheft rank in Athens ; the enumeration of which, being fo prolix, can have 
no other view than to deter us from the fame negleif. But the tendency of 
the Dialogue befl: appears from that effeil, which the grand doilrine of it, as 
before explained, naturally muft have on every docile and candid mind. For, 
if the human partakes of a divine intellect, and of all therefore which is of 
its effence ; if truth has thus defeended from Heaven into the fouls of men, 
and Divinity himfelf be there, ready to communicate more and more the 
heart-felt knowledge of things divine and eternal to every foul which retires 
within itfelf; who would not wifli thither to retire, and there, in that facred 
filence, the filence of the paflions, in that lacred folitude, the abfence of all 
the objeils of imagination, that flight of the alone to the alone, tpvyti fiovou 
npos fum» l , to enjoy the prefence and converfe of the divinely folitary prin¬ 
ciple of things? Agreeably to this defign of Plato, and alfo on account of 
the audience, which was compofed partly of ftrangers, and partly of the 
friends and followers of Socrates, (as ufual in that place where the conver- 
lation was held,) the inquifitive turn is given to this Dialogue, partly excit¬ 
ing and partly aflifting, by means of leading queftions, every where pro- 
pofed by Socrates, and of hints thrown in here and there of his profound 
meaning. Metro is reprefented but as an humble difciple of the fophifts, and 
prefumes not to difpute or to argue like his mafters. And Anytus appears 
as an enemy to all philofophical deputation. There is not fo much as the 
fhadow of a fkirmifh throughout the Dialogue. Yet the divifion of Plato’s 
Dialogues, made by Thrafyllus, and followed by Albinus, led them to number 
it amongft thofe of the Peiraftic kind, as not knowing where elfe to place it 
with lefs impropriety. The outward form of it is purely dramatic ; and the 
charailer of Anytus, as here exhibited, affords a juft fpecimen of the part he 
foon afterwards ailed in the accufation of Socrates, and the bringing him to 
a public trial as a malefadlor. 

’ Thus Plotinus, in the clofe of his laft Ennead, very finely and juftly exprefies our fenfe.—S. 
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MENO', SOCRATES, 

A Servant Boy of Meno’s, ANYTUS 

SCENE.—The LYCjEUM >. 


■ This is the fame Meno mentioned by Xenophon, in his expedition of Cyrus the Younger, as 
one of the generals of the Grecian allied army in that expedition. Plutarch, in his Life of 
Phocion, relates, that Mend commanded all the cavalry. Certain it is from Xenophon, that he 
had the command of the forces fent from Thcflaly. Near the end of the fecond book of that 
incomparable hiliory above mentioned, the elegant and faithful writer of it, having before given 
us an inflance of Meno’s bafenefs, prefents us with a portrait of him drawn at full length, the 
features of which arc odious. But at the lime of his converfation with Socrates, recited in this 
Dialogue, he was fo young, that his mind and true chara&er could not as yet have appeared 
openly, or have been known in the world. He firft made a figure in the expedition with 
Xenophon, whilft he was ftill in the flower of his youth ; but he was foon taken prifoner, and 
brought to Artaxerxes, by whofe orders he was put to a lingering and ignominious death, not as 
an enemy but as a malefa&or. Some flight ftrokes, however, appear even in this Dialogue, 
giving us a (ketch of his turn of mind; as will be obferved in their proper places. 

* Enough has been faid of this fellow, in the Introduction to this Dialogue, to prepare the 
reader for his appearance in the figure he there makes. 

s The following circnmftances, confidcred together, evince the feene to be laid in the Lyeseum. 
Firft, it was the place ordinarily frequented every day by Socrates, with, his difciplcs and followers. 
Next, it was the place of refort for all ftrangers, efpecially the young and noble, fuch as Meno 
was, to fee the Athenian youth exereifo themfelves, and to hear the fophifts, if any happened to 
be at Athens, difpute and harangue. See note on the feene of the Greater Hippias. Laflly, it 
cannot be foppofed, that Socrates fliould meet with Anytus, his enemy, at any other than a 
public place, free to all men.—S. 
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CaN 1 you tell me, Socrates, whether virtue 2 is to be taught; or whe¬ 
ther it is acquired, not through teaching, but through exercife and habit; 

1 The reader will obferve this to be a very abrupt way of beginning a converfation, efpecially 
with a ftranger, known only by his name and chara&er. What makes it the more remarkable 
is, that a young perfon, but juft arrived at the age of manhood, (hould thus accoft an old man in 
his fevenlieth year, venerable from his known wifdom and a long life of virtue. Some may 
think that Plato intended here to paint the infolcnt familiarity of young men of large fortune 
and bad education, in their manner of addrefling their inferiors in point of wealth. Such a 
thought has, perhaps, fome foundation in truth. But Plato’s principal purpofe, in beginning the 
Dialogue with an impertinent queftion from the mouth of Meno, is, as appears plainly from the 
reply of Socrates, to exhibit to us the arrogant pretenfions of the fophifts, and particularly of 
Gorgias, in taking upon themfelves to anfwer every philofophical queftion propofed to them. 
Meno had in his own country been ufed to this behaviour of theirs; and Socrates had, long 
before this, acquired a diftinguifhed chara&er for his fuperior (kill in philofophical deputations. 
Meno. therefore, who knew no difference between Socrates and the fophifts, attacks him direftly, 
without the ceremony of a preface, with a queftion, point blank, on one of the mod knotty fubje&s 
of inquiry in all pbilofophy. For he prefumed that Socrates was fitting in the Lycaeum, like one 
of the fophifts, ready to anfwer all fuch queftions. The only other dramatic Dialogue of Plato 
which begins thus abruptly is the Minos. There is the fame kind of propriety in both. The 
only difference is this, that in the Minos, a Dialogue between Socrates and a fophift, Socrates is 
the queftioner; and in the Meno, he is the perfon queftioned.—S. 

3 Many years before the time of this Dialogue, Socrates had held a deputation with Prota¬ 
goras on this very point, whether virtue could be taught; a deputation, recited by Plato in a 
Dialogue called after the name of that great fophift. The queftion was then debated before a 
numerous audience of fophifts and their followers, as well as of the friends and difciples of 
Socrates hi in fell'. The difputants, however, came to no agreement on the matter in difpute. 
The refult of their converfation was only this, that Protagoras, the prince of fophifts, was fo 
generous as to bellow his commendations on the great philofopher, and was gracioufly pleafed to 
fay, that “ he (hould wonder if Socrates in time did not become confiderahle in fame for wifdom.” 
The commendations of a fophift, no lei’s renowned for his philofophical knowledge, than vener¬ 
able on account of his experienced age, (for he was then about 75 years old,) increafcd the repu¬ 
tation of Socrates amongft the tribe of fophifts ; and it is probable that thefe men fpread the fame 
of that deputation throughout all Greece. It feems, therefore, as if Mono, an admirer of ti e 
fophifts, and bred up under one of th-ir difciples, was deffrous of hearing Socrates himfelf (peak 
on that celebrated fubjett of formei debate. Accordingly, meeting with Socrates in a convenient 
place, he atta<ks him at once with a queftion on that very point. We may obferve, however, 
that Meno here dates the queftion in a more ample manner than that in which it had been con- 
fidtred in the debate between Socrates and Protagoras : for he particularly mentions all the 
other ways, belide that of teaching, ir. which it ever was fuppofed that virtue was attainable. 
So that this Dialogue, 'Hie Meno, though not fo entertaining as The Protagoras, is more com- 
prehuifive and affords a wider inlet lor lpcciflaiion.—S. 
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or whether it comes neither by exercife, nor yet by teaching, but is by 
nature with thofe who are poffefled of it; or comes it to them by fome 
other way ? 

Soc. You ThefTalians, Meno, have been of old eminent among the 
Grecians'. You have been long admired for your fuperior (kill in horfe- 
manfliip % and famed for the great wealth you are polTefTed of 3 . But I 
think you have now acquired no lefs fame for wifdom + . And amongft 
others of you, the fellow-citizens of your friend Ariftippus s of Larifla 
have diftinguifhed themfelves not a little in this refpedh Now this is 
entirely the work of Gorgias. For in his travels, when he came to their 
city, he drew the chiefs of the Aleuadian family 4 (one of whom is your 
friend Ariftippus), and indeed all of higheft: quality in the other Bates of 

1 The Theffaliatis were the mod antient inhabitants of Greece; and from time to time fending 
out colonies from their own country, Theffaly, fpread themfelves by degrees over all the reft of 
Greece; as we are told by the old geographers.—S. 

3 The people who lived in Theffaly had the reputation of being the beft horfemen, and in war 
the beft cavalry, in the world. See Suidas in voce Twtth? teuxoQupxicii. This was owing to their 
breeding of excellent horfes, which were every where valued as the beft, both for fervice and for 
beauty ; as may be feen in the Zf vim and the E/wtec of Lucian, and in a note to The Greater 
liippias. And this valuable breed of horfes was favoured by the foil of their country, which was 
partly mountainous, and partly well watered by tine rivers running through the inidft of fpacious 
and open plains.—S. 

3 Tn the time of Plato thefc people were grown very rich ; but were thought to have acquired 
their riches chiefly by very unjuft mpans, by fraud, by theft, and by kidnapping and felling free 
men as Haves: for which c rimes they were infamous throughout the reft of Greece. See Xenophon. 
Mcmorahil. lib. i. cap. 2. § 24.—S. 

4 Meaning the pretended wifdom taught by the lophifts.—S. 

5 This Ariftippus was a man of the higheft rank and power in the city ofLariffa. We here find 
him to have been fophiftieated by Gorgias: and it may juftly be inferred, from the mention of him 
in this manner, that he himfclf had fophiftieated Meno. But it appears in the higheft degree 
improbable that lie ftioulcl be the fame perfon with an Ariftippus mentioned by Ariftotle in the 
beginning of the third Book of his Metaphvfieks : for this latter was a fophift by profeflion; and the 
profeffion of a fophift was no more becoming to men of high birth and quality, than that of an 
itinerant quack-do£tor or ftrolling ftage-plavcr is now-a-days amongft us. See Plato in Protag.—S. 

6 This was thcnobleft family in Larilfa. They were defeeijdcd from Aleuas, one of the kings 
of Theffaly, of the race of Hercules ; and were at this time the oligarchic tyrants of their coun¬ 
try. Meno is here complimented in the fccmmgly honourable mention thus made of his friend, 
whom we prefume to have been alfo bis immediate inftruelor. For at the time luppofed in this 
Dialogue, Gorgias was upwards of ninety years of age, and Meno a very young man.—S. 

Theffaly, 
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Theflaly, to be the admirers of his wifJom*. From him you TheHilians 
learned the habit of anfwering to any queftion whatever with an undaunted 
and a noble confidence, fuch indeed as becomes thofe who have a thorough 
knowledge of the fubjeft propofed to them, tor he 1 in the fame manner 
offered himfelf to be freely interrogated by any one of the Grecians, whom 
it fhould pleafe to alk him, concerning any point which the party queftion- 
ing might choofe: and to no queftion- of any perfon did he ever refule an 
anfwer. But we in this place, my friend Meno, are in a condition quite 
the contrary. Amongft us there is a dearth, as it were, of wifdom ; which 
feems to have forfaken our country, and to have fled to yours. So that if 
you fhould take it into \our head to propofe to any one here the queflion 
you have propofed to me, there is not a man of us who would not laugh 
and fav, “ Friend ftranger, you mud think me wonderfully wife, to know 
whether virtue is a thing which can be taught, or by what other means it is 

1 The great reputation of Gorgias appears to have had its firft rife in Theflaly. For thus Phi— 
loftratus, in the Proem to his Lives of the Soph ids,— v\p%t tjij apxaiortpai [fc. crop»crnx«s] Tcpyixs 
o Aiovnuos tv ©ET?aAoi{. Indeed Theflaly was the moil proper of all places for Gorgias to difplay 
his art in, and by that means to acquire reputation. For his art was the art of deluding through 
fophiftical oratory and fophiftical argumentation ; and thefe are the fitted and mod fucctfsful en¬ 
gines that can be employed for the purpofeof deceiving. If therefore the people of Theflaly were 
fuch as they are reprefented, Gv>rgias could not fail of meeting there with a multitude of followers 
and admirers. In faft, thefe people became fo great proficients in the art of deceiving, and fo fa¬ 
mous for the practice of it, that every ingenious or dextrous flrokc of deceit was proverbially called 
OtfhXov o-o'pi'j-uxy a Theflalian fophifm. In Athenteus, p. 308, Myrtilus, the fophift of Theflalv, 
is called 0 tilxtov Taaiairixa, a cunning and crafty wreftler in difputation ; or, as Eudathius 
explains the term, ©stJaxoj atyttriHos, fubtle in refuting any argument. The fame Myrtilus is 
called jocofely hv the fame author, p. n, himfelf ©n'JxXsv a-ofur/tx, a Theflalian cheat (in his way 
of arguing). 

1 Plato, in his Dialogue named Gorgias, ufhers in this great father and prince of fophifts by 
relating, that he had juft now, at a private houfe, challenged any of the company to interrogate 
him on whatever point they pleafed, and had undertaken to anfwer all forts of quedions. This 
ap ears to have been ufual with him. For Philodratus reports, that when he came to Athens he 
had tin confidence to prefent himfelf in the midft of the theatre, and to fay to the whole afi'embly 
]L«?a»'T5, ■* propofe,” meaning, any argument lor him to diflert on : agreeably to which is the 
account given of him by Cicero in the beginning of his fecond Book de Finibus, that he was the 
fird that ever dared in conventu fofeere qu*jlionem y in public to demand the queftion, id e >}, fa vs 
Tully, julere dicere quel de re quis veilct audite , to bid any man declare what fuhjcdl he ehofe to 
hear adifeourfe upon.—S. 
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attained: when I am fo far from knowing whether it can be taught, or 
not, that I have not the good fortune to know fo much as what virtue is.” 
Now this, Meno, is exactly my own cafe. I am in the fame-poverty of 
knowledge as to this affair, and confefs myfelf to be totally ignorant con¬ 
cerning the effence of virtue. How then fhould I be able to fay what 
qualities are to be attiibuted to that which is utterly unknown to me? Or 
do you think it pofiible for a man, wholly ignorant who Meno is, to know 
whether Meno is a man of honour, a man of fortune, a man of a generous fpirit, 
or whether he is the reverie of all thefe characters? Do you think it pofiible? 

Meno. I do not. But in good earned, Socrates, do you really not know 
what virtue is ? and do you give me leave to carry home fuch a charader of 
you, and to make this report of you in my country ? 

Soc. Not only that, my friend, but this further—that I never met any 
where with a man whom 1 thought mafter of fuch a piece of know¬ 
ledge. 

Meno. Did you never then meet with Gorgias, during his flay in this 
city ? 

Soc. I did. 

Meno. And did you think that he knew nothing of the matter? 

Soc. I do net pcrfeCUy remember, Meno, and therefore am not able to 
fay direCHy what I then thought of him. but perhaps not only was he him- 
felf knowing in the nature of virtue, but what he ufed to fay on that fub- 
jeft you alfo know. Do you then remind me what account he gave of 
virtue ; or, if you are unwilling fo to do, give me an account of it your- 
felf; for I fuppofe you agree with him in opinion. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Let us leave him, therefore, out of the queftion, efpecially confi- 
dering that he is abfent. But what you yourlelf think virtue to be, tell me, 
Meno, and freely communicate your knowledge of it, that I may be happy 
in being convicted of having uttered what is fo happily an untruth, when I 
faid that I never any where met with a man who knew what virtue was; 
when, at the fame time, both yourfelf and Gorgias fhall appear to have 
■been fo well acquainted wit!) the nature of it. 

Meno. Whatever yon may imagine, Socrates, it is by no means difficult 
io tell what you defire to know. In the firft place, to infiance in the 

virtue 
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virtue of a man, nothing is eafier to tell than that a man’s virtue confifts in 
his ability to manage affairs of flate, and, in managing them, to be of fervice 
to the public and to its friends, to difirefs its enemies, and to guard, at the 
fame time, with vigilance and circumfpedtion, againft any harm that might 
arife from thofe enemies in their turn. Then, if you would know what is 
the virtue of a woman, it is eafv enough to run over the particulars : it is to 
manage well the affairs of her family, carefully to keep litfe all that is in 
the houfe, and to hearken with due obfervance to her hufband. Another 
kind of virtue belongs to a child, different too in a girl from what it is in a 
boy : fo is it hkewife of the aged. And if you choofe to proceed further, 
the virtue of a free man is one thing, that of a Have is another thing. Many- 
more virtues are there, of all forts; fo that one cannot be at a lofs to 
tell, concerning virtue, what it is. For in every adtion, and in every age of 
life, with reference to every kind of bufmefs, fome peculiar virtue belongs to 
each perfon : and in vice alfo, I fuppofe, Socrates, there is the fame refpedlive 
difference, and the fame variety. 

Soc. I think myfelf much favoured by Fortune, Meno; for, when I was^ 
only in queft of one virtue, 1 have found, it feems, a whole fwarm of virtues 
hiving in your mind. But, to purfue this fimilitude, taken from bees : — 
Suppofing, Meno, I had alked you what was the nature of a bee, and you 
had told me that bees were many and various, what would you have an- 
fwered me if I had demanded of you further, whether you called them many 
and various, and differing one from another, in refpect of their being bees ; 
or whether you thought they differed not in this refpedt, but with regard to 
fomething elfe, as beauty, or fize, or other thing of like kind, accidental ? 
What anfwer would you have made to fuch a queftion ? 

Meno. I fhould have anfwered thus ; that fo far as they were bees, and in 
this refpeft, they differed not at all one from another. 

Soc. Suppofe, then, that 1 had afterwards faid,Tell me, therefore, Meno, 
concerning this very nature of bees, in refpedt of which they do not differ, 
but all agree and are alike ; what fay you that it is ? Should you have had 
any anfwer to have given me to this queflion l 

Meno. 1 fhould. 

Soc. Juft fo is it with the virtues. Many indeed are they, and of various 
kinds : but they all agree in one and the lame idea ; through their agree- 
3 ment 
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meat in which they are, all of them alike, virtues. This idea the man, who 
is aiked the queftion which I have alked of you, ought to have in his eye 
when he anfvvers it; and, copying from this idea, to c'r.iw a defcription of 
virtue. Do you not apprehend the meaning of what I fay ? 

Meno. Tolerably well, I think I do. But I am not in the poffeffion of 
it fo fully as 1 could wifli. 

Soc. Take it thus then.-Do you think after this manner concerning 

virtue only, that the virtue of a man is one thing, the virtue of a woman 
another thing, and fo of other refpe&ive virtues, that they are all different ? 
or have you the fame way of thinking as to the health, fize, and ftrength of 
the body ? Do you think the health of a man to be one thing, the health of 
a woman to be a thing different ? or is the fame idea of health every where, 
wherever health is, whether it be in a man, or in whatever fubjecl it be 
found ? 

Meno. The health of a man and the health of a woman, I think, are 
equally and alike health, one and the fame thing. 

Soc. Do you not think after the lame manner with regard to lize and 
ftrength ; that a woman, if (he be ftrong, is ftrong according to the fame 
idea, and with the fame ftrength, which gives a ftrong man the denomina¬ 
tion of ftrong ? By the fame ftrength I mean this, that whether ftrength be 
in a man, or in a woman, confidering it as ftrength, there is no difference ; 
or do you think that there is any difference between ftrength and ftrength ? 

Meno. I think there is not any. 

Soc. And vi ill any difference, think you then, be found in virtue, with 
refpeft to its being v irtue, whether it be in a child or in an aged perfon, in 
a wo van or in a man ? 

Meno. This cafe of virtue, Socrates, feems fomehow to be not cxaclly 
parallel with thofe other inftances. 

Soc. Why ? Did you not tell me that the virtue of a man confided in his 
well-managing of civil affairs, and that of a woman in the well-managing 
of her houfehold ? 

Meno. I did. 

Soc. I alk you, then, whether it is poftible to manage any affairs well, 
whether civil or domcftic, or any other affairs whatever, without a prudent 
and a juft management ? 
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Me no. By no means. 

Soc. If then the management be juft and prudent, muft not the mauagers 
manage with juftice and with prudence ? 

Meno. They muft. 

Soc. Both of them, therefore, have occafion for the fame things, to qua¬ 
lify them for being good managers, both the woman and the man, namely, 
juftice and prudence. 

Meno. It appears they have. 

Soc. And how is it in the cafe of a child, or that of an old man ? Can 
thefe ever be good, if they are diffolute and difhoneft ? 

Meno. By no means. 

Soc. But only by their being fober and honeft ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. All perfons, therefore, who are good, are good in the fame way; 
for they are good by being poflefled of the fame qualities. 

Meno. It feems fo. 

Soc. Now if virtue were not the fame thing in them all, they would not 
be good in the fame way. 

Meno. They would not. 

Soc. Seeing, therefore, that virtue is the fame thing in all of them, en¬ 
deavour to recollect and tell me, what was the account given of it by 
Gorgias, which was the fame, it feems, with the account you would give 
of it yourfelf? 

Meno. What elfe is it than to be able to govern men ? If you are in 
fearch of that, which is one and the fame thing in all perfons who have 
virtue. 

Soc. It is the very thing I am in fearch of. But is this then the virtue 
of a child, Meno ? And is it the virtue of a Have, to be able to govern his 
mafter ? Do you think him to be any longer a Have, when he can govern ? 

Meno. I think, he is then by no means a (lave indeed, Socrates. 

Soc. Neither is it proper, my friend, that he Ihould be fo. Confider 
this alfo further. You fay it is virtue to be able to govern. Should we not 
immediately fubjoin the word juflly, and fay, to govern juftly ? For you 
would not lay, that to govern unjuftly is virtue. 

Meno. I think we Ihould. For juftice, Socrates, is virtue. 
vol. v. c 
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Soc. Virtue is it, Meno, or fome certain virtue ? 

Meno. How mean you by this diftindlion ? 

Soc. I mean no otherwife than as every thing elfe whatever is diftiti- 
guifhed : to inftance, if you pleafe, in roundnefs. Of this 1 (hould fay that 
it is fome certain figure, and not thus fimply and abfolutely that it is figure. 
And for this reafon (hould I exprefs myfelf in that manner, becaufe there 
are other figures befide the round. 

Meno. You would thus fpeak rightly. And indeed, to fay the truth, I 
myfelf not only call juftice a virtue, but fay that other virtues there are be¬ 
fide. 

Soc. Say, what thefe other virtues are. As I would recount to you, 
were you to bid me, other figures befide the round; do you recount to me, 
ill like manner, other virtues befide juftice. 

Meno. Well then; courage I think to be a virtue, and temperance 
another, and wifdom, and magnanimity, and a great many more. 

Soc. Again, Meno, we have met with the fame accident as before; 
we have again found many virtues, while in fearch of one only ; though 
then indeed in a different way from that in which we have now alighted on 
them : but the one virtue, which is the fame through all thefe, we are not 
able to find. 

Meno. For I am not able as yet, Socrates, to apprehend fuch virtue as 
you are inquiring after, that one in all, as in other things 1 am able. 

Soc. Probably fo ; but I will do the bed I can to help us onward in our 
inquiry. Already you apprehend, in fome meafure, that thus it is in every 
thitig. For (hould any perfon have alked you what was figure, the thing I 
juft now mentioned, and you had faid it was roundnefs; were he then to alk 
you, according to the fame diftinfliou which I made concerning juftice, whe¬ 
ther roundnefs was figure, or fome certain figure; you would anfwer, it was 
fome certain figure. 

Meno. Without all doubt. 

Soc. And would you not anfwer thus for this reafon, becaufe there are 
other figures befide the round ? 

Meno. For that very reafon. 

Soc. And were he to alk you further, of what fort thofe other figures 
were, you would tell him f 
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Meno. I (hould. 

Soc. Again ; queftioned in the fame manner concerning colour, what it 
is? had you anfwered. It is whitenefs; fhould the queftioner immediately 
proceed to this further queftion, whether whitenefs is colour, or fome 
certain colour ? you would fay, Some certain colour; becaufe there happen 
to be other colours. 

Meno. I fhould. 

Soc. And if he were to bid you enumerate thofe other colours, you would 
fpeak of colours, which happen to be colours no lefs than the white. 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. if then he were to profecute the argument, as I do, he would 
fay. We are always getting into multitude '; deal not with me in this 
manner: but fmee to all this multitude you give one common name; 
fince you tell me there is none of them which is not figure; and that, not- 
withftanding, they are contrary fome to others ’; what is this which com¬ 
prehends the round as well as the the ftraight, this thing to which you give 
the name of figure, and tell me that the round is figure not more than is 
the ftraight ? or do you not fay this ? 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. I atk you, then, whether when you fay this, you mean it in refpeft 

* For the fenfes are always drawing us into multitude; which, confidered as multitude, belongs 
Only to fenfible and outward things. But as foon as any multitude, or many, arc confidered 
together, and comprehended in one idea, they become the object of mind, and are then one and 
many ; fenfe and imagination being now accompanied by mind. To this confideration of things, 
this comprehenfion of many in one, Socrates here endeavours to lead Meno in the fame way in 
which he clfewhere leads Theartetus, that is, by means of mathematical objefis, to which his 
mind was familiarized j this being a Hep the eafieft to him, and perhaps naturally the firft to¬ 
ward the attainment of univerfal ideas, things purely mental. For the opening of the mind is 
in the firft place to numbers; thence (he proceeds to figures as the bounds of body, and is at firft 
fight delighted with figures mathematical. If afterwards (he is taught the mathematical fciences, 
then in proportion as her powers open more and become enlarged, (he eatilv attains to view 
many in one; to view, for infiance, the properties of all triangles contained in the triangle itfelf. 
And in the circle, the fquare, the pentagon, and all other figures, (he has the fame comprchenfive 
view. With thefe mathematical figures Meno was well acquainted; and upon this foundation 
did Socrates propofe to him to confider the nature of figure in general, or that one thing in which 
all figures agree and are the fame.—S. 

* As reflitinear figures are contrary to circles; the whole periphery of thefe latter being a 
curve line.—S. 
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of roundnefs, and that the round is not more round than is the ftraight ? or 
with regard to ftraightnefs, and that the ftraight is not more ftraight than is 
the round ? 

Meno. I mean not thus, Socrates. 

Soc. But it is with a view to figure, that you afiert the round not more 
to be figure than is the ftraight, nor the ftraight more than is the round. 

Meno. True. 

Soc. Try then if you can tell me, what that thing is which is called by 
this general name of figure. Now (uppofe, that to an inquirer in this way 
concerning figure, or concerning colour, you were to (ay, I do not compre¬ 
hend what it is you would have, man; nor do I know what it is you mean : 
he perhaps would wonder; and would (ay. Do you not comprehend 
that I am inquiring, what is the lame in all thefe ? Would you have 
nothing to fay neither after this, Meno, w ere you to be alked, what that 
was in the round, in the ftraight, and in the other things you call figures, in 
all of them the fame f Endeavour to find out and tell me what it is ; that you 
may the better afterwards conlider of, and anfwer to, the like kind of queftion 
concerning virtue. 

Meno. Not fo, Socrates; but do you yourfelf rather fay what figure is. 

Soc. Would you have me oblige you in this point? 

Meno- By all means. 

Soc. Shall you then be willing to tell me what virtue is? 

Meno. 1 (hall. 

Soc. Let us then do our beft ; for the caufe deferves it. 

Meno. Without all doubt. 

Soc. Come then ; let us try if we can tell you what figure is. See if you 
can accept the following account of figure. Let us fay, figure 1 is that which 
of ail things is the only one that always accompanies colour. Are you (atisfied 
with this account ? or do you inquire any further? For my part, I (hould be 
w ell contented if you would give me but as good an account of virtue ’. 

Meno. 

* In this firfl definition of figure, Socrates confiders it only as it belongs to body ; that is, not 
mathematical figure, but corporeal; figure which always accompanies colour, becanfe it is 
always (ten by the fame outward light, which exhibits to us the dillcrcnt colours of all bodies, 
and without which they have indeed no colour at ail.—S. 

1 Socrates was very fenfible, that his definition had not explained the nature of tiic thing, 
and that he had only dcicribed it by that which Porphyry terms vrev, an iufepar- 

able 
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Meno. Rut, Socrates, this is weak and filly. 

Soc. How fo ? 

Meno. According to your account, that is figure which always accom¬ 
panies colour. 

Soc. Well. 

Meno. But Ihould any perfon now reply, that he knew not what colour 
was, and was equally at a lofs concerning colour and concerning figure, what 
could you think of the anfwer that you had given to his queftion ? 

Soc. 1?—that 1 had anfwered with truth. And if my queftioner hap¬ 
pened to be one of your wife men, your difputers and contenders, I would 
tell him r , that 1 had fpoken ; and that, if I had not fpoken rightly, it was 
his bufinefs to take up the argument, and to refute what I had faid. But 
if two parties, fuch as you and I here, as friends, and in a friendly way, 
were inclined to have difcourfe together, their anfwers to each other’s 
queftions ought to be made in a milder manner, and to be more rational. 
Now it is perhaps more rational, that an anl'wer ihould not only be agree¬ 
able to truth, but belides, ihould be conceived in terms confefledly under- 
ftood by the party queliioning. Accordingly, 1 (hall now attempt to make 
you fuch a kind of anfwer. For tell me ; do you not call fome certain thing 
by the name of end, fpeaking of fuch a thing as bound or extreme ? For by 
all thefe words 1 mean the fame thing. Prodicus, indeed, might poflibly 
difpute it with us: but you would ufe thefe expreflions indifferently, that 
fuch or fuch a thing is bounded, or, that it has an end. This is all 1 mean ; 
nothing of lu'otle difquiiition, or nice diftindlion. 

able accident of it, that is, a circumftatfce which, though accidental, or not of neceflity attending 
on its clfenee, yet in fu< 5 l always did attend on it, namely, tire accompaniment of colour. And 
he here profefles, that he would he fatisfied with fuch a defeription of virtue denoting anv cir- 
cnmftancc which always attended on her: as if we deleribed virtue thus ; Virtue is that which 
always acccompauies wifdont.—S. 

• Socrates, in converting with the fophifts, never ufed >eyo» WaexctSivor, the infiruAive method 
of delivering his doctrine : beraufe, fencing themfelvcs ftiflk icnilv knowing and wife already, they 
were not difpofed to learn. Nor did he ever take the truly dialectical way with them ; or make 
ufe of >0,01. J.aanerocr: becaofe they were not concerned about truth in anv argument; ami bc- 
caufe alfo the y cither had cot, or would not, acknow ledge anv fit (I principles to argue from. But 
he il fp ted villi them always in their own way, i,u >.oy »> w.trrwa,; confining them from their 
own conccflions, and reducing to abfurdilies the anfwers which they gave to his queftions_S. 

Meno. 
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Meno. Well; there is fomething which I call end : and I think I undcr- 
ftand what you mean. 

Soc. And is there not fomething which you call fuperficies ? another, 
which you call folid ? fuch as thofe, I mean, which are the fubje&s of 
geometry. 

Meno. I call certain things by the names you mention. 

Soc. Now then, from thefe premifes which you admit, you may underftand 
what I mean by figure in general. In every figure, that which bounds the 
lblid, I call figure. And to exprefs this in one fliort propofition, I Ihould 
lay that figure is the bound of folid. 

Meno. And what fay you colour is ? 

Soc. You ufe me ill now, Meno. You put an old man to the talk of 
anfwering, yet are unwilling yourfelf to take the trouble only of recolledting 
and telling me what Gorgias faid that virtue was. 

Meno. But I will; after you have told me what colour is. 

Soc. A man with his eyes hoodwinked might perceive from your way of 
eonverfing, Meno, that you are handlome, and ftill have your admirers. 

Meno. Howfo? 

Soc. Becaufe you do nothing but command in converfation, as fine ladies 
do, that are ufed to have their wills in all things ; for they tyrannize fo long 
as their beauty lafts. At the fame time too, perhaps, you have difcovered 
me, how eafy 1 am to be fubdued by beauty, and how apt to (loop to it. 
I lhall do therefore as you would have me, and (hall anfwer to your quef- 
tion. 

Meno. By all means do, and gratify my requeft. 

Soc. Do you choofe that I Ihould make my anfwer in the flylc of Gor- 
gias 1 * 3 , that by this means you may apprehend it the more eafiiy ? 

Meno. 

1 Gorgias, as appears from what follows, accounted for all thefenfible qualities of things, that 

is, for every thing perceived through any of the five outward fenfes, by corpufcular, or little in- 
vifible bodies, continually airc^torra, flowing forth, or emitted, from all larger, vifible, and appa¬ 
rently figured bodies, and (hiking the fenfc of all fenfible animals within their reach. With 
regard to one kind of the fenfible qualities of bodies, namely, odours, whether the fragrant or the 
foetid, the fame account is given of them by moll of the modem philofophers. For they are 
cenerally held to be the effluvia of bodies odoriferous, (hiking and affc&ing either agreeably or 

3 difagreeably 
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Meno. T fhould be glad that you would do fo, mod undoubtedly. 

Soc. Do you not hold, you and Gorgias, that certain effluvia flow forth 
from bodies, agreeably to the doflrine of Empedocles ‘? 

Meno. We hold that doitrine ftrongly*. 

Soc. 

difagrceably the olfa&ory nerves, where the particular fenfe of fmell is fuppofed to be featcd. 
We (hall prefently obferve, in what manner the antient Corpufcuhrians, whofe fyftcm was morp 
uniform and Ample than that of the moderns, extended the power of thefe effluvia to all the reft 
of the outward fenfes.—S. 

1 Empedocles was a Pythagorean philofopher of Agrigcntum in Sicily; and wrote a poem ir> 
three books, concerning Nature, on the principles of Pythagoras. For this great founder of the 
Italic fe&, though he applied himfelf chiefly to the ftudy of mind, the governing principle in 
nature, as the only way to nnderfland nature rightly, yet philofophized alfo<on the outward and 
corporeal part of the univerfe: the elements of which, confidently with his notions of mind,, 
he held not to be irregular and infinite, as the Atomic and Atheiftic philofophcrs imagined : but 
to he formed by rule in number, and in meafurc, as being the work of mind. Plato, in his 
Timaeus, hath introduced the Pythagorean, from whom that dialogue takes its name, telling u» 
the meafures and proportions of thefe elements. It fufficeth at prefent to fay of them, that they 
are the four generally confidered ever fince as the elements of nature, fire, air, water, and earth. 
On this foundation Empedocles built his poem, explaining all the appearances of outward nature 
from the combination and motion of thefe four elements. His poetry was deemed by the anlients, 
in point of verfification, equal to that of Homer. And he feems to have been a celebrated poet, 
before he commenced philofopher. For though it does not appear that in this poem he divulged 
any of the Pythagorean fecrets, yet his brothers of that fe&, who were all flriclly united together 
in fellowfliip, did, on the publication of his poem, as fearful of the precedent (and no writings 
had till then been ever publiflied by any Pythagorean), expel him from their fbciety ; at the fame 
time making a law, that from thenceforth no poet (hould ever be admitted amongft them as a» 
member of their body.—S. 

a Empedocles differed from the Atomic philofophers of old in this, that he held all natural 
bodies, and even their minuted parts, fo long as they remained parts of thofc bodies, to be com- 
pofed of the four elements. Now as air and fire, two of thofe four, are active elements perpetually 
in motion ; and as all compound bodies are more or lefs porous; he fuppofed a continual efflux 
of igneous and aerial particles from thofe bodies into whofe compofition they had entered, through- 
fuch meauifes or pores, whether firaight or winding, as were fitted for their paflage and their exit. 
To fupply the place of thefe departed particles, and to maintain the fame flate in the compofition 
of the bodies they had quitted, he fuppofed a continual influx of frcfli air and fire from without, 
uniting themfelves to their congenial elements within, and thus becoming ingredients in the 
frame of the compounded or mixt bodies into which they had entered. Thefe frtfh ft reams h® 
held to be almoft pure and elementary air and fire, as pure however as the cireumambience. 
But the particles, dreaming forth from thofe bodies, he fuppofed to be impure, and to be mixed 
or combined with aqueous particles, and alfo with earthy ones of various kinds, according to the 

nature 
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Soc. And do you not hold certain pores 1 , into which and through which 
t! ofe effluvia pals ? 

M no. Certainly. 

boc. And that (bine of thofe effluvia 1 are adapted to fome of thefe pores, 
but are either lefs or greater than other pores ? 

Meno. 

nature of the body from which they iffued. For the union of the four elements in compound 
bodies he held to be fo intimate, and the particles of different elements to adhere fo clofcly one 
to another, that none pafs out pure as they entered ; but that every particle of the fubtler and 
lighter elements, in departing, carries along with it fome particles of the groffer and heavier, 
earth and water. Now this is obvious to fight in moift bodies, vehemently heated by fire from 
without ailing on them ; that is, in bodies into which fo great a number of igneous particles 
have entered as tend to operate the dilfolution of thole bodies. For we here fee the aqueous 
particles, pregnant with air and fire, i(Tiling forth and afeending in the form of fleams and vapours. 
And that earthy particles are combined with them, we may reafonably conclude from the different 
colours of thefe fleams or vapours. For the fleam, which arifes from pure water heated, hath 
always the fame uniform colour. The difference therefore of colour in fleams or vapours nnitl 
be derived from the different kinds of earthy particles, or, as the chemiils love to exprefs tlum- 
felves, the different falts, in thofe liquors and thofe moift bodies, from which the diverfe coloured 
fleams or vapours arife. The like appearances may be obferved in the perfpiration of animal 
bodies, when they fuffor a higher degree than uftial of intefline heat; that is, when the igneous 
particles within are put into vehement commotion, and fet loofe through violent exercife of the 
body : the perfpired moillure we may then fee, by retaining it on linen, to be tinged with the 
colour of thofe fails, which are conllantly feparated from the blood by the kidneys and thrown 
off in urine. It may perhaps not he impertinent to take notice here by the way, that Empedocles, 
and the reft of the antient Elementarian phyfiologers, attributed this difference of earth or earthy 
falts, from whence they fuppoled all bodies to derive the difference of their colours, to different 
mixtures of the four elements conflituting thofe veiy minute earthy particles; the mere earthy 
part of which is the caful mortuum of the chemifts, if this be indeed elementary pure earth. 
From hence the Corptifcularians, by parity of reafon, drew this conclufion ; that as, in all ap¬ 
pearance, bodes derived their different colours from the different kinds of earth which made the 
groffer part of their cmnpofition, the colours which reached our eyes, and which we faw, were the 
fined earthy particles of thofe bodies, combined with particles of elementary fire, the effence of 
light nncoloueerl of iifelf, continually {beaming forth in effluvia too minute for the eye to difeern 
their figures, and vifible only in the colour.—iS. 

1 Meaning here the pores of other bodies, furrounding thofe which emit the effluvia, and 
either dole to diem in contact, or at leatl near to them enough to be reached by thofe effluvia, 
before their combination is quite broken, and they are refolved into their pure elements—S. 

1 The Elementarian phyfio'ogers held, that the effluvia of all compound bodies were of diffe¬ 
rent figures and dimenfinns, according to the natures and different proportions of their com- 
pufing elements. And confequently to this they muft have held, that the pores of thefe bodies 
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Meno. Things are fo framed. 

Soc. And do you not admit of fomething which you call fight ? 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Thefe premifes being granted, “ Now let your mind accompany my 
words as Pindar fays. Colour then is the flowing off from figures, com- 
menfurate with the fight, and by that fenfe perceived *• 

Meno. 

were large enough for the paffage and cmiffion of their own effluvia, as well as for the admifflon 
and reception of other particles from without to fupply their places. But this was not fufficient 
to account for the different kinds of fenfation, arifing in the feveral fenfes of fentient animals, 
from the operation and cffeCt of the effluvia of other bodies tranfmitted to them. They fuppofed, 
therefore, that the pores of the organs of fenfe were exaCtly adequate, in figure and dimention, to 
thefe foreign effluvia ; not all of thofe pores adequate to all of thefe effluvia indiferiminately; for 
this is impoffible, unlefs the fouls of any animals had the power of adapting the pores of their 
organs of fenfation, occafionally, to the reception of all kinds of effluvia : and in this cafe, all fuch 
animals would be like Milton’s angels, all eye, all ear: and would feel, at pleafure, the other 
various kinds of fenfation in all parts of their bodies indifferently. But th® hypothefis of thofe 
phyfiologcrs we are fpeaking of was this, that the organs of each fenfe had their pores refpeCtively 
fitted to admit thofe effluvia which were the objeCts of that fenfe, and none other; the eye, for 
inftance, thofe effluvia which gave colour; the ear, thofe which made found; and that the 
organs of the other fenfes were framed in like manner. The heterogeneous effluvia, therefore, 
which could not enter, as being either too large for the pores, or elfe figured differently, paffed 
by; and the too minute paffed in and through, without affe&ing the fenfe.—S. 

1 Socrates here cites a verfe from Pindar, to ufher in his definition with folemnity, a3 if it was 
to be fomething very fine. But this folemnity is merely burlefque: for it is in mimickry of the 
fophifts, who valued at a high rate their do&rincs of this kind, and taught them to their difciples 
as wonderful difeoveries and pieces of profound wifdom.—S. 

3 Ariftotle tell us, in his treatife irepi aiaOnjeut aitrOnTuv, that Empedocles held the eye, that 
is, the fight of the eye, to be fire; meaning pure elementary fire collected in the pupil of the 
eye; as appears from Timaeus in Plato's dialogue of his name; and that he fuppofed vifion to 
be performed by the emiffion of light from the eye, as from a lantern. I11 proof of which he 
cites a paffage out of the fine poem of Empedocles, mentioned in a preceding note. We prefume 
it may be agreeable to many of our learned readers, if we here prefent them with that beautiful 
paffage at full length; and the more fo, bccaufe Stephens has ftrangely omitted it, with many 
other choice fragments of the philofophic Greek poets, in that flender collection of his which he 
entitles Poefis Philofophica. The verfesare thefe: 

Gf (P OT£ , Kpoodov VOECOV, <JCUT 0 Xl/p^lCl, 

Xfifitepitiv Ji a yuxrec, TTupoi creXaf aiflo/zfvoio, 

7 ravroiut a'/e/xu* Xa^Tm^a; otpopyouf, [f. 

Ol t * avt/xav [xev vrvevfj.a iv asvrup' 
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Meno. 

poffible. 


In tliis anfwer, Socrates, I think you have anfwered as well as 


Soc. 

9 u; S’ t(u SiaSparut, if on rmaartpm rf V, 

Aapatintt xara flxAsv entiptcu cammrrn. 

‘SI; Ji tot’, [f. wot”] tt pm-rSit ttpyttm, uyuyut mp 
Atirnan oBonjaiv EXEtEaTO wntKoTta output' 

A! S’ iSxrcs put 0 trSo; amxrtyor aptfnaurro;' 

Hup f i|a SiaSpoaoot, [f. Sttipairotv] buoy ravaurtpuv ntv. 


We are unable to do juftice to thefe elegant lines in a literal tranflation. Inftead of it, therefore, 
we hope our Englith readers will not refufe to accept of the following paraphrafe: 


As when the trav’ler, in dark winter’s night, 

Intent on journey, kindles up a light. 

The moon-like fplendour of an oil-fed flame; 

He fets it in fome lantern’s homy frame. 

Calm and ferene there fits the tender form. 

Screen’d from rough winds, and from the wintry Dorm. 
In vain rude airs aflault the gentle fire: 

Their forces break, difperfe, and they retire. 

Fences fecure, though thin, the fair enclofe; 

And her bright head the lifts amid her foes. 

Through the ftraight pores of the tranfparent horn 
She {hoots her radiance, mild as early mom. 

Forth fly the rays; their fhining path extends; 

Till, loft in the wide air, their lefs’ning luftre ends. 

So when the fire, frefti lighted from on high. 

Sits in the circling pupil of an eye; 

O’er it, tranfparent veils of fabric fine 

Spread the thin membrane, and defend the (hrine; 

The fubtle flame enclofing, like a mound. 

Safe from the flood of humours flowing round. 

Forth fly the rays, and their bright paths extend; 

Till, in the wide air loft, their luftres end. 


After citing thefe verfes, Ariftotle is pleafed to fay, art put ouy curat opav fmn' brt St rxit xmppiuut 
mtf am rat opa/ictat. “ Sometimes he [meaning Empedocles] accounts for vifion in this manner; 
at other times, by the effluvia which proceed from the obje£t.” Now, in truth, tbefc two 
feemingly different accounts are not only very confiftent, the one with the other, but neither 
of them is fufficient, without the other, to explain how the objects of fight are feen, according 
to the mind of Empedocles. We fay this on fuppofition that he agreed with Timseus, a 
philofopher of the fame feft, who, if Plato reprefents him rightly, accounted for vifion in the 
fame way. He fuppofes, that part of the pure element of fire is feated in the eye; that the rays 
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Soc. It may be that you think To, becaufe you are accuftomed to a lan¬ 
guage of this kind ; and becaufe at the fame time you perceive yourfelf, as 
I imagine, able from thence to account in the fame way for found 1 , and 
fmell, and many other things of like kind. 

Meno. It really is fo. 

Soc. The anfwer, Meno, was theatrical and pompous; and fo it pleafed 
you more than that which I gave you concerning figure. 

Meno. Indeed it did. 

Soc.. And yet I perfuade myfelf, O fon of Alexidemus, that not this, 
but that other, was the better anfwer. I think too, that you yourfelf 
would be of the fame opinion, if you are not, as you faid you were yefter- 

iffuing from it are, in the darknefs of night, extinguiffled by the air, which is then void of that 
element; but that as foon as the air, from the return of day, is filled with light, whofe eflence is the 
fame pure element of fire, the rays of light, iffuing from the eye, unite themfelves to their kindred 
element without; and being in motion themfelves, put into the fame motion thofe particles of 
outward light with which they are united : that rays of light are in this manner extended from 
the eye to all bodies within a certain diftance, wherever the eye dire&s the motion of her own 
rays; that thefe rays of light, thus extended to the furface of thofe bodies, meet there with the 
fined effluvia iffuing from them, which are particles of the fame clement of fire, mixed and coloured 
with particles of the other elements, carried with them out of the fame bodies; a mixture or 
compofition by the chemifts called oil: that thefe effluvia naturally unite themfelves with the 
rays of light falling on the furfaces of thofe bodies whence they are emitted, as being chiefly of 
the fame nature; fo that thofe rays of light, pure and uncoloured of themfelves, participate now 
of the colour of thefe effluvia ; and being refle&ed back from bodies, into which the effluvia, 
dreaming forth, hinder them from entering, communicate their colour, in returning, to all thofe 
continuous particles of light between the obje& and the eye, with which they unite themfelves; 
forming continued rays coloured by thofe effluvia, and reaching home to the eye, whofe pores 
they thus enter. Modern philofophers account for colour from different refra&ions of the rays 
of light refle&cd.—S. 

1 As thus; that found was air, violently forced out of feme body llricken, and propagating its 
motion by ffrokes continually repeated along the clement of air, until it reach the ear; in the 
fame manner as colour along the rays of light, until it reach the eye : that odours were the fubtle 
oily effluvia of bodies, united with the aerial, emitted together with them, and therefore mixing 
with the element of air, and conveyed along it to the organ of fmell: that from moift bodies, 
applied to the palate, juices were expreffed, a groffer oil, infinuating themfelves immediately into 
the pores of the organ of tafte : that the caufes of heat and cold were the fulphureous and the 
nitrous particles of body, or of the circumambient air, penetrating the pores of thefkin, and thus 
affe&ing with thofe different fenfations the fenfe of feeling.—S. 

H 2 day, 
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day, under a neceflity of going away before the myfteries, but could flay and 
be initiated. 

Meno. But if you would tell me many other things fuch as this, I would 
certainly flay and hear them. 

Soc. My beft endeavours to fay other fuch things fhall certainly not be 
wanting, for my own fake as well as yours. But I fear I (hall not be able 
to utter many fentences of that kind. But now it comes to your turn to try 
if you can perform your part of the engagement, in giving me an account of 
what virtue is, virtue in general, the fame in all particular virtues. And do 
not go on, making many out of one; as is often faid jocofely of thofe who 
pound or beat any thing to pieces. But leaving virtue as it is, whole and 
entire, define the nature of it, and tell me what it is. Patterns of fuch a 
definition you have had from me. 

Meno. I think then, Socrates, that virtue is agreeably to that of the poet, 

To feel a joy from what is fair. 

And [o’er it] to have pow’r'- 

and accordingly I fay, that virtue is this; having the defire of things that are 
fair, to have it in our power to gain them. 

Soc. 1 aik you then, whether you fuppofe the perfons_ who defire things 
that are fair, to defire things that are good ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. Iu giving that definition of virtue then, did you fuppofe that fome 
men there were who defire things which are evil, others who defire things 
which are good ? Do you not think, my friend, that all men defire things 
which are good ? 

Meno. I do not. 

Soc. But that fome defire things which are evil ? 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Think you that thefe men defire things evil, with an opinion of 

* This fcrap of poetry is taken from fome old lyric poet, whofe works are not remaining : t is 
cited for this purpofe, to prepare us for a matter of great importance, to be next brought upon the 
carpet,—S. 
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their being good? or that, knowing them to be evil, yet they neverthelefs 
dcfire them ? 

Me no. I anfwer Yes to both thole queftions. 

Soc. Is there any man then, do you imagine, who knowing the things 
which are evil to be what they are, that is, evil, yet neverthelefs defires 
them ? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soc. What do you mean, when you fay he defires them ? Do you not 
mean, that he defires to have them ? 

Meno. To have them. For what can I mean befides ? 

Soc. Does he defire them, think you, imagining that evil things are 
advantageous to the perfon who has them, or knowing that evil things are 
hurtful wherever they are ? 

Meno. There are perfons who imagine of things which are indeed evil, 
that they are advantageous; and there are who know them to be hurtful. 

Soc. Do you think that they know the evil things to be evil, thole who 
imagine fuch evil things to be advantageous ? 

Meno. By no means do I think that. 

Soc. Is it not then evident, that fuch perfons defire not things evil, fuch 
as know not the nature of thofe things which they defire ; but rather, that 
they defire things which they imagine to be good, but which in reality are 
evil ? So that thofe who are ignorant of them, and falfely imagine them to 
be good, plainly defire good things. Do they not? 

Meno. Such fort of perfons, 1 muft own, feem to be defirous of good 
things. 

Soc. But thofe others, thofe who defire things which are evil, as you fay, 
and who at the fame time know that evil things are hurtful to the pofTeffor, 
do they know that they themfelves fhall receive harm from thofe evil things 
in their having them ? 

Meno. It is clear that they muft know it. 

Soc. But know they not, that fuch as receive harm are in evil plight, fo 
far as harm has befallen them ? 

Meno. This alfo mull they know. 

Soc. And know they not befides, that fuch as are in evil plight are un¬ 
happy too ? 


Meno. 
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Meno. I prefume they do. 

Soc. Is there any man then, who choofes to be in evil plight', and to be 
unhappy ? 

Meno. I fuppofe there is not any, Socrates. 

Soc. No man, therefore, O Meno, wills or choofes any thing evil; if it 
be true, that no man wills or choofes to be in evil plight, or to be unhappy. 
For indeed what elfe is it to be thoroughly unhappy, than to defire things 
which are evil, and to have them our own ? 

Meno. I fufpeft that what you fay, Socrates, is true. And no man wills 
or choofes any thing evil. 

Soc. Did you not (ay juft now, that virtue confifted in the willing or 
defiring things which are good, and in the having it in our power to gain 
them ? 

Meno. I did fay fo ; it is true. 

Soc. Is not this will or defire * according to what has been laid in 
all men ? ft) that, in this refpetft, one man is not at all better than another 
man. 

Meno. It appears fo. 

Soc. It appears, therefore, that if one man is better than another, he 
muft be fo in refpedt of his power. 

Meno. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. This therefore, as it feems, according to your account, is virtue, the 
power of gaining things which are good. 

Meno. The cafe feems to me, Socrates, to be entirely fo, as you now 
ftate it. 

* This is referable to that verfe of an old poet, cited by Ariftotle in his Nicomachean Ethicks, 
lib. iii. cap. j. 

Outus tMur irmpott auut pauap. 

No man in evil willingly can reft: 

No man with good unwillingly is blell.—S. 

1 In the Greek to men \txjltms. But it appears from Ficinus’s tranflation, that in his manu- 
feript it was read ex too Ju^StiToj. The fenfe requires this reading; and we prefume, therefore, 
that it ought to be fo printed. We have followed both the Bafil editions, and all the tranflations, 
in making the fentence interrogative: and in all future editions of Plato we hope it will be fo 
marked,—S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Let us examine then if this account of yours be true: for perhaps 
it may be fo. You fay, that to be able to gain good things is virtue. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Good things do you not call fuch things as health and riches, that is, 
the poffelfion of gold and filver, honours alfo in the' ftate, and offices in the 
government ? You do not fpeak of any other things as good, befide things of 
this kind ? 

Meno. No other ; I mean all fuch fort of things. 

Soc. Well then, to get money * is virtue; as fays Meno, the hereditary 
gueft of the great king *. But let me alk you a queftion concerning this 
point; whether you would choole to add fomething to this account of virtue, 
and to fay that virtue is to get money honeftly and religioufly ? or whether 
this addition makes no difference in your account; but that, however un- 
juftly it be acquired, you call the mere acquifition of money, equally in any 
way, virtue ? 

1 We learn from Xenophon (in Expedit. Cyri, lib. ii.) that the paflion predominant in Meno’a 
foul was the love of money; that his defire of honours and of power in the (late was fubfervient 
to that other his mafler-paflion; for, that he regarded power and honour no otherwife than as 
the means of accumulating wealth. In the paflage, therefore, before us, it feems as if Plato 
meant, (lily and indiredtly, to exhibit to us this flrong feature in the character of Meno, or rather 
as if Socrates had a mind, in his ufual jocofe manner, to exhibit to Meno a true pidlure of him- 
felf. 

1 In the more antient times of Greece, whenever men, illuftrious for their birth or (lation in 
life, travelled from one Grecian (late or kingdom to another, or eroded the fea to Afia, with a 
view of obferving the manners of other people, or of learning the policy of other governments 
(and they feldom travelled with any different view), they were always nobly entertained at the 
houfe of fome great man in every country to which they came. Perfons of inferior rank, whenever 
they travelled, which they rarely did, were everywhere treated courteoufly at the public colls. In 
the former cafe, that of private entertainment, not only the noble hod himfelf became entitled to 
the fame hofpitable reception from his gueft, if ever he fhould return the vifit on a like occafion ; 
but the rights of mutual hofpitality accrued alfo from tbence to the defendants of both the parties. 
Meno it feems had this connexion with the Perfian monarch, being himfelf, probably, as well as 
his friend Ariftippus, defeended from one of the antient kings ofTheffaly. However this was, that 
his family was very noble appears from his appointment to the command of the forces which his 
country fent to the afliftance of Cyrus, in his youthful time of life.-Thus much for the expli¬ 

cation of the paflage now before us. The beauty of it arifes from the oppofition here feen between 
Meno’s high rank, naturally produ&ive of high fpirit, and his fordid avarice, that paflion of the 
meaneft fouls,—S. 


Meno. 
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Meno. By no means; foe, to acquire it unjuftly, I call vice and wicked- 
nefs. 

Soc. By all means, therefore, as it appears, this acquifition of money 
ought to be accompanied by honefty, or prudence, or fanftity, or fome other 
part of virtue ; for otherwife it will not be virtue, notwithftanding it pro¬ 
cures for us good things. 

Meno. For without that how fhould it be virtue ? 

Soc. And if a man forbear to gain money, whether for himfelf or others, 
when he cannot gain it without difhonefty, is not the forbearance of this 
gain alfb virtue ? 

Meno. It is apparent. 

Soc. Not the gaining of thefe good things, therefore, mud be virtue, more 
than the forbearance of that gain; but, as it feems, that which comes accom¬ 
panied by honefty is virtue ; that which is without any thing of that kind is 
vice and wickednefs. 

Meno. I think it muft of neceflity be as you fay. 

Soc. Did we not fay, a little while fince, that honefty and prudence, and 
every thing of that kind, was a part of virtue ? 

Meno. We did. 

Soc. Then, Meno, you are in jeft with me. 

Meno. How fo, Socrates ? 

Soc. Becaufe, when I had defired you, as I did juft now, not to fplit vir¬ 
tue into pieces, and had given you patterns to copy after, that you might an- 
fwerasyou ought; you, without paying any regard to them, tell me that 
virtue is the power of gaining good things with honefty or juftice ; yet this, 
you fay, is only a part of virtue. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. It is to be colledied then, from your own conceftions, that with a part 
of virtue, to do whatever one does, this is virtue. For juftice, you fay, is but 
a part of virtue, and fo of every other thing of like kind. 

Men®. What then? granting that I fay this. 

Soc. It follows that, having been requefted to tell me what the whole of 
virtue is, you are far from giving fuch a complete account of it: for you fay, 
that every adtion is virtue which is performed with a part of virtue ; as 
though you had already told me what virtue was in the whole, and that I 

fhould 
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fho,uld now know it when you come to fplit it into parts. We muft there¬ 
fore, as it feems to me, take the matter again from the beginning, and recur 
to this queftion, What is virtue ? Or fttould every adlion, accompanied with 
a part of virtue, be faid to be virtue itfelf? For it is faying this, to fay that 

every adlion, accompanied with juftice, is virtue.-Do you think there is 

no occafion for us to refume the fame queftion ; but that a man may know 
a part of virtue, what it is, without knowing what virtue is itfelf? 

Meno. I think he cannot. 

Soc. For, if you remember, when I anfwered juft now your queftion con¬ 
cerning figure, we rejected fuch a kind of anfwer as aimed at explaining the 
propofed fubjedt in terms not as yet confefledly underftood, but whofe mean¬ 
ing was ftill the fubjeft of inquiry. 

Meno. And we did right, Socrates, in rejedling fuch an anfwer. 

Soc. I would not have you imagine then, while we are as yet inquiring 
what virtue is, the whole of it, that by anfwering in terms which fignify the 
parts of virtue, you will be able to explain to any man the nature of virtue ; 
or, indeed, that the nature of any other thing can be explained in fuch a way, 
but that ftill there will be need of repeating the fame queftion what virtue 
is, that which is the fubjedt of our converfation. Or do you think that I 
fpeak idly and nothing to the purpofe ? 

Meno. I think you fpeak rightly. 

Soc. Begin again, therefore, and tell me what it is you hold virtue to be, 
you and your friend Gorgias ? 

Meno. Socrates, I heard, before I had converfed with you, that the only 
part you take in converfation is this :—You pretend to be at a lofs and doubt¬ 
ful yourfelf upon allfubjedts, and make others too no lefs to beat a lofs what 
to think and fay. You feem to be now playing the fame conjurers tricks upon 
me; you manifeftly ufe incantations to bewitch me, and to fill me with fuch 
perplexity that I know not what to fay. If you wiil allow me to joke a lit¬ 
tle, I think you referable exactly, not only in form but in other refpedls alfo, 
that broad fea-fifh called the cramp-fifh ; for that too never fails to give a 
numbnefsto every perfon who either touches or approaches it You feem 

to 

' The benumbing faculty of this fifH, by which it is enabled to catch its prey, is mentioned by 
Ariftotle, in his Hiftory of Animals, b. ix, c. 37, where he tells us that fome perfons have been 

VOfc. V. I eye- 
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to have done Tome fuch thing at prefent to me, and to have benumbed me. 
For I actually fuffer a kind of numbnefs and ifupidity, both in mind and 
body, and find myfclf difabled from giving you any anfwer ; and yet have I 
a thoufand times difcourfed much about virtue, and to many perfons, and ex¬ 
tremely well too, as I thought; but I am now not in the leaft able to tell fo 
much as what virtue is. I think that you have adled very prudently in never 
going out of your own country either by iea or land. For if you w as to be¬ 
have in this manner in any other city where you are a flranger, you would 
run a rifque of being driven thence as a magician or enchanter. 

Soc. You are full of craftinefs, Meno ; and I was very near being deceived 
by you. 

Meno. Tell me how, Socrates, I pray you? 

Soc. I know with what defigu you brought afimile to which you likened 

me. 

Meno. With whatdefign now, do you imagine? 

Soc. That I, on my part, might bring fome fimile or refemblance of you. 
For this I know to be true of all handfome perfons, they love to have images 
and pidhires made of them. And indeed it is their intereft ; for of handfome 
perfons the pictures are handfome too. But 1 fhall forbear the drawing of 
your picture in return. And as to that which you have produced of me, if the- 
eramp-fifh be itfelfnumb, and through its numbnefs benumb others alfo, then 
inn 1 like to it, but otherwife I am not. For I do not lead others into 
tkmbtfulnefs on any fubjedt, and make them be at a lofs what to fay ; when 
at the lame time I can eafily explain the matter in hand, and have no doubts 
ut all within my own mind : but as I am entirely diflrefi'td for Irue defini¬ 
tions of things myfelf; in this condition I involve in the fame diftreffes thofe- 
with whom I am converfing. Thus at prefent concerning the nature of vir¬ 
tue ; what it is, I, for my part, know not: you indeed knew formerly, 
perhaps, before that you had touched me; but now you are like one 1 who 

knows 

eye-witnelfes of the manner in which it is done. Plutarch, in his Trcatife of the Sagacity of 
Animals, relates the matter more circumfiantially; and farther allures us, that this power of the 
numb-filh not only operates on other fid), but on men too ; and that itadts at >ome fmall diftatice, 
as well as through immediate touch.—S. 

1 In all the editions of the Greek, wc here read tut ptm it ef<c.o; u ax tiStni. This reading we 

have 
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knows nothing of the matter. I am defirous, however, of confidering it to¬ 
gether with you, and of our lcarching out jointly what kind of a thing 
virtue is. 

Me no. But in what way, Socrates, will you fearch fora thing of which 
you are entirely ignorant ? For by what mark which maydifcover it will 
you look for it when you know none of the marks that diitinguifh it? 
Or, if you fhould not fail of meeting with it, how will you dilcern it, when 
met with, to be the very thing you was in fearch of, and knew nothing of 
before? 

Soc. I apprehend, Meno, what it is you mean. Do you obferve how- 
captious a way of realbning you introduce ? For it follows from hence, that 
it is impoflible for a man to feek, cither for that which he knows, or for that 
of which he is ignorant. For no man would feek to know what he knows, 
becaufe he has the knowledge of it already, and has no need of fecking for 
what he has. Nor could any man feek for what he is ignorant of, becaufe 
he would not know what he was feeking for. 

Meno. Do you not think then, Socrates, that this way of reasoning is 
fair and right ? 

Soc. Not I, for my part. 

Meno. Can you fav in what refpedl it is wrong? 

Soc. I can. For I have heard the fayings of men and Women who were 
wife, and knowing in divine things? 

Meno. What fayings? 

Soc. Such as I think true, as well as beautiful. 

Meno. But what layings were they ? and by whom were they uttered ? 

Soc. Thofe who uttered them were pf thepriells and priefteffes, fuch as 
made it their bufinefs to be able to give a rational account of thofe things in 
which they were employed. The fame fayings are delivered alfo by Pindar, 
and many other of the poets, as many as are divine. The layings are thefe ; 

have followed in our tranflation, as thinking it to be right: but it is to be obferved, that Ficinus 
fee ms, from his tranflation, to have read in his manufeript copy of Plato, vuv pti-rai efxoi cfioio; ei hk 
nJbri. And as this reading produceth a fenfe agreeable to that mafk of ignorance worn by Socrates 
throughout this dialogue, and wherever elfc he is introduced converting wiih any of the fophifls, 
or of their difciplcs, itdeferves a place amongft the various readings which it will bpcome a future 
editor of Plato to collect and publifh.—S. 
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but do you oonfider with yourfelf whether you think them true. Thefe per¬ 
form then tell us that the loul of man is immortal; that fometimes it ends 
which is called dying ; and that afterwards it begins again, but never is dif- 
folved ; and that for this reafon we ought to live, throughout our lives, with 
all fandlity. For 

STROPHE. 

* When guilt of letter crimes the foul hath ftain’d. 

Not meriting (harp pains for aye ; 

And eight dark dreary years ihe hath remain'd 
In Hades, barr’d from gladd’ning day; 

Preferring all that time her fenfe 
Of good, lamenting her loft innocence ; 

With forrow if her guilt {he rue. 

And Proferpinc fhould deem that forrow true, 

She accepts in full atonement fuch repentance due. 

ANTISTRPOHE. 

Then the ninth year fends back the foul to light. 

And former objefts here on earth : 

Of thefe, thro’death, again (he lofes fight; 

Again to life renews her birth. 

3 At length, two trials well endur’d. 

The foul, to letter virtues well inur’d, 

Is born fome king, for good renown’d; 

Orfage, well learn’d in wifdom’s lore profound; 



1 That is, ends its prefent life, and begins a new life. For as Pinto obfervcs juftly in his 
Phaedo, life and death fucceed each other alternately throughout nature. In the paflage, how¬ 
ever, now before us, the ending of the human foul and its beginning again may be taken in dif¬ 
ferent fenfes. The mod obvious meaning is the dittblution of that body which it inhabits, and 
its departure into the feeds of a new body, which it then animates, and gradually forms fuitable to 
its own temper and difpofttion. This fenfe is agreeable to thofe verfes immediately after cited out 
of Pindar.—S. 

2 In tranflating the fine fragment of Pindar, which Plato has here preferved to us, we found 
ourfelves under a neccffity of paraphrafing very largely, to free it from that obfeurity in which it 
would otherwife appear to an Englifh reader, partly becaufe of the coneifenefs of Pindar’s ftyle, 
and partly becaufe of the fenliments, taken from the antient mythology, with which our age is 
little acquainted. However, we have adhered clofely to the fenfe of our original, completing it 
only from the fame mythology, without adding any new thoughts or concc'.ti of our own.—S. 

3 In this place we have made our tranflation conformable to the reading found, as we prefume, 
by Ficinus in the manufeript from which he tranflated, and taken notice cf by Stephens in the 

margin 
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EPODE. 

Thro’ goodncfs, wifdom, virtue, truly great; 
And greatly meriting advancement high; 
Loofen'd from body, wing’d and fleet. 
Freely flie mounts to pureft iky ; 

.Ne’er more on earth to live, ne’er more to die, 
Amongft the gods in (tarry (heen, 

Far oft' and wide thro’ Nature feen. 

She fixes her abode ; 

Afiuming her celeftial throne. 

To godlike (late of being grown, 

A deathlefs demi-god. 

Thence thro’ the reft of time. 

In hymns religious and in holy rhyme. 

Mortals below (hall lift their lays. 

The deathlefs demi-god to praife; 

Who, freed from earthy drofs. 

And ev’ry element of body grofs. 

To intclledtual blifs in hcav’nly feat could climb. 


The foul then being immortal, having been often born, having beheld the 
things which are here, the things which are in Hades, and all things, there is 
nothing of which (he has not gained the knowledge. No wonder, therefore, 
that (he is able to recoiled!, with regard to virtue as well as to other things, 
what formerly (he knew. Forall things in nature being linked together in rela- 
tion(hip,and the foul having heretofore known all things, nothing hinders but 
that any man, who has recalled to mind, or, according to the common phrafe, 
who has learnt, one thing only, fhould of himfelf recover all his antient 
knowledge, and find out again all the reft of things ; if he has but courage, 
and faints not in the midft of his refearches. For inquiry and learning is 
reminifcence 1 all. We therefore ought not to hearken to that fophiftical 
way of reafoning afore-mentioned ; for our believing it to be true would 
make us idle. And, accordingly, the indolent,, and fuch as are averfe to 

margin of his edition. Not only the fenfe of the fragment is bettered by that reading, but Plato’s 
illuftration of it evidently (hows that he read it fo himfelf.—S. 

' For a defence of reminifcence, which Pla(o juftly eonfiders as ranking among the moll im¬ 
portant do&rines of philofophy, fee the notes on the Phffido.—T. 
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taking pains, delight to hear it. But this other way of thinking, which l 
have juft now given you an account ot, makes men diligent, lets them at 
work, and puts them upon inquiry. And as I believe it to be true, 1 am 
willing, with your aftiftance, to inquire into the nature of virtue. 

Meno. With all my heart, Socrates. But lay you this ablolutelv, that 
we do not learn any thing; and that all, which vve call learning, is only 
reminilcence ? Can you teach me to know this dotftnne to be true ? 

Soc. I obferved to you before how full you are of cra'tinefs, O Meno. 
And, to confirm my oblervation, you now alk me il I can teach you ; 1, who 
lay that there is no Inch thing as teaching, but that all our knowledge is 
reminilcence ; that 1 may appear direttly to contradict my (elf. 

Meno- Not fo, Socrates, by Jupiter. I did not exprels myfelfin thofe 
terms with any fuch defign ; but merely from habit, and the common 
ufage of that expreflion. But if any wav you can prove to me that your 
dodrine is true, do fo. 

Soc. This is by no means an eafv talk. However, for your fake, 1 am 
willing to try and do my utmoft. Call hither to me then cue of thole your 
numerous attendants, whichever you plcafe, that I may prove in hi.a the 
truth of vvliat I fay. 

Meno. I will, gladly. Come hither, you. 

Soc. Is he a Grecian, and fpeaks he the Greek language? 

Meno. Perfectly well. He was born in my own family. 

Soc. Be attentive now, and obferve whether he appears to recoiled within 
himfelf, or to learn any tiling from me. 

Meno. I fhall. 

Soc. 'Tell me, boy ; do you know what a fquare ipace is ? Is it of fuch 
a figure as (fig. i) this ? 

Boy. 

1 The beft explanatory notes to this part of the Dialogue will be mathematical figures, drawn 
after the manner of thofe ufed in demonfirating geometrical proportions. Socrates is here flip, 
pofed, in ihr firft place, to draw a fquare ; and afterwards, while he is putting queflions to the l.oy, 
he is fuppofed to he drawing new lines, fuch as term and bound the fevcral other figures of u hi Ji 
he fpeaks. But, in reading, the figures nvutt he reprdented as already drawn ; and therefore, in 
every part of the proccfs, a new figure is neceflarv. All thefe we have exhibited together, printed 
from a copper plate; numbering eaJi figure, and referring to each, in its proper place, by the 
fame number. Such figures ought to have been printed in the editions of Plato himfelf. The 

editors 
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Bor. It is. 

Soc. A fquare fpace then is that which has (fig. 2 ) all thefe lines equal, 
AB, BC, CD, DA, four in number. 

Boy. It is fo truly. 

Soc. Has it not alfo (fig. 3 ) thefe lines, which are drawn through the 
middle of it, AC and BD, equal each to the other? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Cannot you imagine a fpace, fquare like this, but larger; and an¬ 
other Inch, but leffer ? 

Boy. Ye=, for certain. 

Soc. Now if (fig. 2 ) the fide AB fhould be two feet long, and the fide 
AD Ihoulu be two feet long alfo, how many feet fquare will the whole 
fpace contain ? C"nfidcr it in this manner. If, in the fide AB, the Ipace 
fhoukl be two feet long, and in the fide A D it fhould be but one foot ; 
would not the fquare be that of two feet once told ? 

Bov. It would. 

Soc. But (nice it is two feet this way as well as the other way, is it not a 
Ipace of tw o feet twice told ? 

Boy. Juft fo. 

Soc. It is then a fpace of two feet 1 ? 

Boy. So it is. 

Soc. How many feet are twice two ? reckon them, and tell me. 

Boy. Four feet, Socrates. 

Soc. May not a Ipace be made (fig. 4 ), E F G H, double to that other in' 
fize, but of the lame kind, having, like that, all its fides equal ? 

Boy. Yes, fine. 

Soc. How many fquare feet then will this fpace be of? 

Boy. Eight. 

Soc. Come now, try and tell me, of what length is each of the fides in- 
this fquare fpace. Now the fides of that fquare, you know, we have fup- 

editors of ;\ lib-ale have no! been fo much wanting in this refjX-iSt, where it was neeeffirv : though 
fonictiincs indeed, through can IcHiu-fs, thov have printed wrong figures, which are worfc than 
none; as, for inli.mce, trjur'.att-ral triangles inlicud of riglu-ar.gicd.—S. 

’ Meaning fquare feet.— S. 

I pc Cot] 
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pofed to be two feet long. Of what length then are the fides of this fquare, 
which is double in largenefs to that other ? 

Boy. It is plain, Socrates, that they are twice as long. 

Soc. You fee, Meno, that 1 teach him none of thefe things which he af- 
ferts ; 1 only alk him queftions. And now this boy imagines that he knows 
of what length the lines are which contain a fpace of eight fquare feet. Do 
you not think he does ? 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. And does he really know ? 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Soc. But he imagines them to be twice as long as the lines, which contain 
a fpace of four fquare feet. 

Meno. He does. 

Soc. I now view him ready to recolledt, from this time forward, rightly 
and as he ought. Now hear me, boy. You fay that lines, double in length 
to the fides of the fquare A B C D, contain a fpace double to it in largenefs : 
I mean a fpace of the fame kind ; not one way long, the other way fhort; 
but every way of equal length, like the fpace A B CD, only twice as large, 
that is (fig. 4 ), a fpace of eight fquare feet 1 . Confider now whether you 
Bill think this fquare E F G H to be meafured by a line twice as long as the 
line which meafures the fquare A B C D, 

Boy. I do. 

Soc. Suppofe we add to the line A B, from hence, from the point B, an¬ 
other line of equal length (fig. 5 ), the line B I. Is not the line A I of a 
length double to that of the line A B ? 

Boy. Yes, fure. 

Soc. Now, from the line A I, do you fay that a fpace will be made of 
eight fquare feet, if four lines, each of them as long as the line A I, be drawn 
fo as to contain fpace ? 

Boy. I do. 

Soc. Let us then draw (fig. 6 ) thefe four equal lines fo as to contain 
fpace, A I, IK, K L, LA. Is this fpace now any other than that which 
you fay is of eight fquare feet ? 

1 Meaning a fquare equal in largenefs to eight fquare feet; 
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Boy. No ; it is the very fame. 

Soc. Are there not in this fpace AI K L thefe (fig. 7) four fpaces, 
ABMO, BIPM, MPKN, NLOM, each of which is equal to that 
fpace of four fquare feet, A B C D ? 

Boy. So there be. 

Soc. How large is the whole fpace AIK L ? Is it not four times as large 
as the fpace A B C D ? 

Boy. To be fure it is. 

Soc. Is it only double now to the fpace A B C D, when it is four times as 
large ? 

BoV. No, by Jupiter. 

Soc. What proportion then has it to the fpace ABCD? 

Boy. A quadruple one *. 

Soc. From a line, therefore, double in length, is drawn a fquare fpace, 
not double, but quadruple, in largenefs. 

Boy. Why, it is very true. 

Soc. Four times four make fixteen : do they not? 

Boy. They do. 

Soc. But from a line of what length is to be drawn a fquare, fuch a one 
as we fuppofe (fig. 4) the fquare E F G H to be, that is a fpace of eight 
fquare feet ? You fee that from the (fig. 6) line A I is drawn a fquare, qua¬ 
druple in largenefs to the fquare ABCD. 

Boy. I fee it. 

Soc. And from the line A B, which is half of the line A I (fig. 6), a 
fquare, you fee, is drawn, which is but the fourth part of the fquare AK. 

Boy. It is. 

Soc. Well; but that fquare of eight feet E F G H, is it not twice as large 
as the fquare ABCD, and half as large as the fquare AI K L ? 

Boy. It is Co, to be fure. 

• VVc may obferve that this boy, whom Meno feeins to have chofen out from his retinue on 
account of his ignorance and total want of education, is reprefented as not wholly ignorant of 
common arithmetic. Perhaps Socrates meant to gain fome ground in his argument by this cir- 
cumllancc; infinuating, that the principles of the art of numbering were natural to man, and 
required no teaching. Accordingly we find that the mod barbarian nations, and the mod unlet¬ 
tered perfons in thofe which are civilized, acquire of themfelves fo much of that art as is neccdary 
for the ufes of common life.—S. 
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Soc. Mud it not then be drawn from a line longer than the line A B, 
and fhorter than the line A I ? 

Boy. I think it muft. 

Soc. You fay well ; for fpeak that only which you think. And tell me, 
was not the line AB fuppofed to be two feet long, and the line AI four feet 
long ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. The fide therefore of the fquare E F G H mull be fhorter than a 
line of four feet, and longer than a line of two feet. 

Boy. It mu ft fo. 

Soc. Try now, and tell me how long you think it is. 

Boy. Three feet long. 

Soc. If then it be fo, let us take half of the line BI (fig. 8), namely, 
B Q, and add it to the line AB ; and now this line A Q will be fuch a line 
as you {peak of, a line three feet long. For the lines AB, BI, are each of 
them two feet long, and the line B Q is half of the line B I, and therefore 
is one foot long. In the fame manner, let us take half of the line O L, 
namely OR, and add it to the line A O ; and thus the line AR will be 
three feet long alfo. For the lines AO, OL, are each of them two feet 
long, and the line O R is one foot long. From thefe two lines, A Q, A R, 
let us complete the fquare A Q S R ; and it is fuch a fquare as you was fpeak- 
ing of, the fquare of a line three feet long. 

Boy. It is fo. 

Soc. If then the whole fpace be three feet long and three feet broad, it is 
a fpace of thrice three feet. 

Boy. It appears fo to be. 

Soc. And how many feet are thrice three ? 

Boy. Nine. 

Soc. But how many feet were there to be in a fquare twice as large as 
the fquare A B C D r 

Boy. Eight. 

Soc. It is not true then that from a line three feet long is to be drawn a 
fquare containing only eight fquare feet. 

Boy. It is not. 

Soc. Try and tell us then exaftly how long the line muft be from which 
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fuch a fquare is to be drawn. Or, if you choofe not to tell us the meafure 
of it in numbers 1 , at leaft point out to us from what line it may be 
drawn 

Bov. Now, by Jove, Socrates, I do not know. 

Soc. Do you obferve, Meno, what progrefs this boy has already made, 
and whereabouts he is, in the way to recollection ? You fee that, from the 
beginning of his examination, he knew not from what line a fquare eight 
feet large was to be drawn ; as indeed neither does he yet know ; but he 
then fancied that he knew, and anfwcred boldly as a knowing perfon would, 
without fufpedting that he (hould ever be at a lofs for a true anfwer. But 
he now finds himfelf at a lofs, and thinks himfelf as ignorant as he 
really is. 

Meno. You fay what is true. 

Soc. Is he not then in a better difpofition with regard to the matter 
which he was ignorant of ? 

Meno. I agree with you in this too. 

Soc. In making him therefore to be at a lofs what to anfwer, and in 
benumbing him after the manner of the cramp-filh, have we done him 
any harm ? 

Meno. I think, we have not. 

Soc. And more than this, we have advanced him a little, as it feems, 
in the way of finding out the truth in the fubjeCt laid before him. For, 
being now fenfible of his ignorance, he is prepared to feek and to inquire. 
But he then fancied, that he could readily, at any time, and in the prefence 
of any number of people, (how with certainty, that a fquare, twice as large 
as fome other fquare, was produced from a line twice as long. 

Meno. So it feemed. 

Soc. Think you then, that he would have fet about feeking or learning 
that, which, however ignorant of it, he fancied that he knew ; till he had 

1 If Socrates had not added this, he would feem to have put the boy on telling what was im- 
poffible for him to tell. For how long the fide is of a fquare, equal in largenefs to eight fquare 
feet, is impofiible to be told in any whole number.—S. 

* For it lay before his eyes 5 being the line A C (fig. 3 ), the diameter of the fquare 
ABC D.—S. 
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found himfelf at a lofs, and felt his ignorance ; and was become therefore 
defirous of finding it out ? 

Meno. I think, Socrates, that he never would. 

Soc. The benumbing him then was of advantage to him. 

Meno. I think it was. 

Soc. Now obferve how, from this fenfe of his ignorance, he will find 
out the truth in fearching for it with me; though the part which I lhall 
bear in the inquiry will be merely to a(k queftions, and not to teach. But 
be lure to mind, if any where you can catch me teaching or telling him any 
thing, inftead of alking him his own opinions. Now, boy, tell me, is not 
this fpace (fig. 2) ABCD our fquare, four feet large ? Do you apprehend 
me ? 

Boy. I do. 

Soc. Suppofe we add to it this other fquare (fig. 9) BTUC, equal to it in 
largenefs ? 

Boy. Well. 

Soc. And a third fquare too, this (fig. 10), DCWX, equal in largenefs 
to either of the others ? 

Boy. Very well. 

Soc. What, if we add another fquare of equal fize, to fill up the corner 
here, this (fig. 11), UCW Y ? 

Boy. Very well: and fo it does. 

Soc. Are not then thefe four fquares equal all, ABCD, BTUC, CDXW, 
WYUC? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. This whole large fquare then, ATYX, how much larger is it than the 
fquare ABCD ? 

Boy. Four times as big. 

Soc. But we wanted a fquare only twice as big. Do you not re¬ 
member ? 

Boy. I remember it very well. 

Soc. Do not thefe lines, which I draw from corner to corner in each of 
thefe fquares (fig. 12), BD, BU, DW, WU, cut each fquare in half ? 

Boy. They do. 

Soc, 
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Soc. Are not thefe four lines drawn of equal length, thefe, which enclofe 
the fquare fpace, BDWU ? 

Boy. They be fo. 

Soc. Now confider, how large this fquare is which is enclofed by thofe 
four lines. 

Boy. Why, I do not know. 

Soc. Are not thofe four fquares (fig. 12), ABCD, BTUC, CDXW, 
WYUC, cut each of them in half by thefe four lines, BD, BU, DW, WU, 
drawn within them ; or are they not ? 

Boy. They be. 

Soc. In the fquare (fig. 12), ATYX, how many fpaces are there then, 
as large as the fpace ABCD ? 

Boy. Four. 

Soc. And how many fuch in the fquare (fig. 12), BDWU, from which 
half the other is cut off? 

Boy. Two. 

Soc. How many more are four than two ? 

Boy. Twice as many. 

Soc. How many fquare feet then doth this fquare, BDWU, contain ? 

Boy. Eight. 

Soc. From what line is it drawn ? 

Boy. From this here. 

Soc. From (fig. 12) the line BD, do you fay, reaching from corner to 
corner of the fquare ABCD, which contains four fquare feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. The fophifts call fuch a line the diameter. If the diameter then 
be its name, from the diameter of a fquare, as you fay, you boy of Meno’s, 
may be drawn a fquare twice as large as the fquare of which it is the 
diameter'. 

Boy. 

' This theorem, faid to have been difcovered by Pythagoras, is perhaps the molt beautiful of 
all Ample theorems in geometry: and yet is not to be found, in exprefs terms, among thofe fun¬ 
damental theorems, demonftrated in Euclid’s Elements. It is cited, however, in the demonftra- 
tion of the lad proportion in the tenth book: and a reference is there made to the 47th 
propofition of the firft book; in which indeed this fine theorem is implicitly contained : for 

Omne 
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Boy. It is fo, Socrates, for certain. 

Soc. Well; what think you, Meno > Has this boy, in his anfwers, 
given any other opinion than his own ? 

Meno. None other: he has given his own opinion only. 

Soc. And yet, but a little before, as we both obferved, he had no 
knowledge of the matter propofed, and knew not how to give a right 
anfwer. 

Meno. True. 

Soc. But thole very opinions, which you acknowledge to be his own, 
were in him all the time : were they not ? 

Meno. They were. 

Soc. In a man therefore, who is ignorant, there are true opinions con¬ 
cerning thofe very things of which he is ignorant. 

Meno. It appears there are. 

Soc. Thofe opinions then are flirred up afrelh in the mind of that boy, 
as fancies are in dreaming. And if he fhould frequently be queftioned of 
thefe things, and by many different perfons, you may be allured he will 
at length know them with as much certainty as any man. 

Meno. Indeed, it feems fo. 

Soc. Will he not then know them without being taught them,, having 
only been alked queftions, and recovering of himfelf from within himfelf 
his loft knowledge ? 

Meno. He will. 

Soc. But our recovery of knowledge from within ourfelves, is not this 
what we call reminifcence ? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soc. And this knowledge, which he now has, muft he not at fome time 
or other have acquired it, or elfe have alw'ays been poffeffed of it ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Omne mnjus continet in fe minus, —Proclus, in his Commentary on the Firft Book of thofe 
Elements, admires Euclid, becaufe the noble theorem, introduced here by Plato, relating only 
to right-angled ifofceles-triangles, is by Euclid extended to all right-angled triangles, fealene as 
well as ifofceles. We heartily join with him in this admiration; but could with that the 
original theorem of Pythagoras had been fubjoined, as a corollary, to that truly admirable pro- 
pofition, the 47th.—S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Now if he was always polTeffed of it, he was always a perfon of 
knowledge. But if at any time he firfl received it, was it not in this prefent 
life ? unlefs fome perfon has taught him the fcience of geometry. For he 
will make his anfvvers with no lcfs certainty in every part of geometry, 
and indeed in all the other mathematical fciences *. Is there any one, then, 
who has taught the boy all this? I alk you ; becaufe you ought to know, 
fince he was born and bred up in your family. 

Meno. 1 am certain that no perfon has ever taught him thofe fciences. 

Soc. And yet he entertains thofe opinions, which he has juft now 
declared : does he not ? 

Meno. It appears, Socrates, that he muft. 

Soc. If then he had this knowledge within him *, not having acquired 
it in this prefent life, it is plain that in fome other time he had learnt it and 
adlually pofiefled it. 

Meno. It appears fo. 

Soc. And was not that time then, when he was not a man ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. If true opinions then are in him, at both thefe times, the time 
when he is 3 , and the time when he is not a man; opinions which, 
awakened and roufed by queflions *, rife up into fcience ; muft not his foul 
be well furnifhed with this difeipline s throughout all ages ? for it is plain, 
that in every age he either is, or is not a man. 

Meno. In all appearance it muft be fo. 

1 For every mathematical demonftration depends on viewing equal and unequal, like and 
unlike, in all computations, in all diagrams, and in all meafures, whether of found or of 
motion.—S. 

* In the Greek we here find a negative, tt —ovk ti&u touto, which, however, if it be retained, 
alters not the fenfe upon the whole; but the fentence is then to be tranflated thus ; “ If then, not 
having acquired this knowledge in the prefent life, juft now he had it not,” (becaufe he had for¬ 
gotten it;) 8cc. But the meaning feems eafier to be conceived, if the oi/x be omitted.—S. 

3 Future editors of Plato may confidcr, whether we ought not here to read bv av n XP 0V0V > 
dead of orav n x/>ovc>. Cornarius alfo, we find, has made this emendation.—S. 

4 We have here fuppofed, that the Greek of this place fliould be thus read, ai xv ipuryaat 
iTnyiffaurai. —S. 

5 That is, with the principles of fcience etfential to the foul of man.—-S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. If the truth of things 1 therefore is always in the foul, the foul 
J fhould be immortal. So that whatever you happen now not to know, that 
is, not to remember, you ought to undertake with confidence to feek 
within yourfelf, and recall it to your mind. 

Meno. You feem to me, Socrates, fome how or other to fpeak rightly. 

Soc. As to my own part, Meno, I would not contend very ftrenuoufly 
for the truth of my argument in other refpeds ; but that in thinking it our 
duty to feek after the knowledge of things we are at prefent ignorant of, 
we (hould become better men, more manly, and lefs idle, than if we fup- 
pofe it not poffible for us to find out, nor our duty to inquire into, what we 
know not; this I would, if 1 was able, ftrongly, both by word and deed, 
maintain. 

Meno. In this alfo, Socrates, you feem to me to lay well. 

Soc. Since then we are agreed in this point, that what a man knows not, 
he ought to inquire after and feek to know, are you willing that we attempt 
jointly to inquire into the nature of virtue ? 

Meno. By all means, willing. Not but that I Ihould have moft pleafure 
in taking into confideration, and hearing what you have to fay on the 
queffion I firft aiked you, whether, in fetting about our inquiries concerning 
virtue, we (hould confider it as a thing that may be taught, or as being bv 
nature with thofe who have it, or as attainable by fome other means, and 
what they are. 

Soc. Were I to govern not only myfelf, Meno, but you too, we would 
not confider whether virtue could be taught or not, before we bad inquired, 
in the firft place, what virtue was. But fince you, without fo much as 
attempting to govern yourfelf, for fear (I fuppofe) of being lefs free and lefs 
a gentleman, undertake however to govern me, and adually do govern 
me, I (hall yield to you. For indeed how can I help myfelf? or what is to 
be done without it ? We are to confider then, it feems, what belongs to 
fome certain thing, w'hilfl: yet we know not what the thing is. But if you 

’ The words of Plato are aMhia t m cnut. -The truth or reality of all things which are, 

depends on the truth of the firft principles of things. For truth lnctaphyfical is here meant. 
But in truths logical it is the fame: all thefe depend on the truth of the firft principles of 
fcicnce.—S. 
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ftill perfift, however relax a little the ftri&nefs of your command, and fuffer 
the queftion, whether virtue can be taught a man, or how otherwife it is 
attained, to be confidered hypothetically. By hypothetically I mean in the 
fame manner as geometricians often treat a queftion ; for inftance, when 
they arc afked concerning fome geometrical figure *, whether it is poflible 
for (fig. 13) fuch a particular triangle to be infcribed * in (fig. 14) fuch a 
particular circle. A geometrician would anfwer,—I know not 3 as yet, 
of what kind this triangle is + . But I can make a fuppofition, which I think 

may be of ufe in anfwering your queftion,-this ;-Suppofing the 

triangle to be of fuch a kind, as that a circle being drawn about s a given 
fide of it, the whole fpace of the triangle be included within the circular 
fpace defcribed around it 6 , the confequence will then be one thing ; but quite 
another confequence will follow, if it cannot be fo included 7 . Laying 

1 Or rather the largenefs of the fpace contained in that figure. The words of Plato are 
vspi x u p i0u ‘ And x u f l0v was a term ufed by the old Greek mathematicians to fignify the fpace 
comprehended by the lines of any geometrical figure.-S. 

* The Greek word here is svTaOnvxt, that is, to be extended •within . The meaning of which 
words feems, at firft fight, to be the fame with that of eyypxftcrQxi in Euclid’s Elements, Lib. iv. 
Def. 3 . But probably there is a difference between them, as will prefently be remarked.—S. 

3 The angles of this triangle being not, as yet, either meafured or fuppofed.—S. 

4 Whether right-angled, obtufe, or acute-angled.—S. 

* It feems neceflary here to make a fmall alteration in the text as it is printed : by reading 

IIEPI Tw$o6ti<rav avrouypafxuvv ITEPI rni/xpra, inftead of vapa and vrapxTfivxvTa. - Ihpireivetv feems, 

at firft view, to have the fame meaning with ntptypaipiiv in the fourth book of Euclid’s Elements. 
The difference between them, as alfo between tvreiveiy and eyypafuv, will be conje&ured in a fub- 
fequent note.— S. 

6 If the alteration, made in the preceding note, be juft, we are obliged, in confequence of if, 
to read here nEPlTrra^evov in the Greek, inftead of TrxpcnETa/jttvov, the word in Stephen’s edition. 
The former editions, by a miftake ftill greater, give us 7rapxrtTay.tvuv. For want of this fmall* 
emendation, Grynaeus, who undertook to amend Ficinus’s tranflation, was led to fancy I kn^w 
not what parallelograms; which throw fo much obfeurity over this whole paffage, that the true 
meaning of it has never fince been fo much as conjectured. Ficinus himfelf indeed feems to 
have had a (hrewd guefs at it, even without making the emendation; as appears by his marginal' 
reference to the fourth book of Euclid’s Elements, and by the triangles he prefents us w ith.—S. ? 

7 That is, if it be impoftible to include the whole triangle within that circle, which is drawn" 
about one of its fides. And impoftible this is, when fome part of the circle u7T:pCa>.\Fi exceeds , 
or reaches beyond the circle; and o ok tWtimti does not fall •within it, as it does in the other, the 
cafe put firft. See the figures referred to. It feems to be fuppofed in both the cafes,' 
that it may appear by infpeClion, or be found by menfuration of the diameters, whether a 
■circle, drawm about the given fide of the triangle, be equal or unequal to the circle given.—S. 

VOL, V. L * down 
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down therefore thefe two hypothefes diftinftly, I can tell you what will follow, 
in each of thefe cafes’, as to the infcribiug that triaugle within the circle, 
whether it be impoffible or poffible. Now the lame way {hall we take in our 
inquiry concerning virtue : fince we know not, either what it is, or what is to 
be attributed to it, we ihall lay down an hypothefis concerning it; and, on th« 
footing of that hypothefis, fhalj qonftder whether it is to be taught or not, 
Let us then date the quedion thus : Suppofing virtue to be in that order o£ 
things which belongs to the foul, is virtue, on this hypothefis, to be taught, 
or not to be taught ? In the fird place, it is either a different kind- of thing 
from knowledge, or a thing of the lame kind with knowledge : and on each 
of thefe hypothefes let us inquire, whether virtue is or is not to be taught, 
or (as we lately expreffed it) recalled to mind ; for whichever of thefe ex- 
gredions we ufe, let it make no difference to us. The queftiou is then, 
whether virtue is to be taught. Now is it not evident to every one, that 
man is taught no other thing than knowledge ? 

Meno. To me it deems fo. 

Soc. 

’ In Bating the queflion, it mufl be fuppofed as evident, that the given fide of the triangle is 
not greater than, the diameter, of the given circle. For if it be greater, no fnch queflion can be 
propofed by any man ; the abfurdity of it, or impoffibility of the thing propofed to be done, 
appears too plainly.—It fiiould fcem alfo, tha.t this given fide is to be made the diameter of the 
circle to be drawn, by taking the middle point, of this fide for the centre. For thus, and thus 
only, can. the circle properly be faid ncppruvicrbeii nipt TvvboOnexr ypa/xpinv, to be drawn around or 
about thegiven fide, If this.be granted,;, then, in the cafe which is put firfi (the poflible one), 
that angle of the triangle, which is fubtended by the given fide, muB be either (fig. j j) a right 
angle, or (fig. 16) an obtufe angle : in the other (the impoflible) cafe, that angle nmB be 
(fig. iy) acute. If the angle be fuppofed a right angle, then will, the circle drawn be nipiypafopiimv, 
tircumjcribcd about the triangle; and the triangle may alto lyypaptetcu, be inficribed within the. 
equal given circle : for every aflgle of it would, touch the circumference of that circle. Now in 
the cafe, firfi fuppofed by Plato, had he meant this only, we prefume he would have ufed.thofe 
yery words of Euclid,, ntp\ypa<poiwm and lyypafariai. For Euclid, the author of the Elements, was 
qne of Plato’s difciples; and it is probable, befides, that the terms of geometry were fettled before 
the time of Plato. But if the angle in queflion be fuppofed (fig. 18) an obtufe angle, then 
though the triangle may lyypMptcbai,. he infcribcd in a circle, whofe diameter is greater than the fide 
fubtending the obtufe. angle; yet it cannot lyypyptrSai, he inficribed (fig. 16) in a circle, whofe 
diameter is equal to that fide. However, it may properly.enough be faid irratJevai, to be extended 
within fuch a circle; beeaufe the utmofl extent of it is included within that circle. And jufl in 
the fame manner, though fuch a circle (fig. 16) cannot be faid, in fpeaking Brifitly, and accord¬ 
ing to Euclid’s definition, rtiptypxfieCnx, to kb circu/nficribed about it; yet is the circle mpntmuim, 

Jlr cubed 
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Soc. If virtue, therefore, be & “Certain kind of knowledge, 4 t is 'evident 
that virtue is to be taught. 

Me no. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. We have quickly then difpatched this part of the inquiry; and are 
fairly come to this conclufion, that if virtue be a thing of the fame kind 
with knowledge, it is to be taught; otherwife not. 

ME no. Very true. 

Soc. Next after this, it feems, that we fhould confider whether virtue be 
knowledge or of a kind different from knowledge. 

Meno. We ought, I think, in the next place to confider this. 

Soc. Well now ; fhall we fuppofe that virtue is a thing which is good; 
and fhall we abide by this hypothefis, laying it down for certain that virtue 
is fomething good ? 

Meno. By all means. 

Sot. Now if there be alfo any other good feparated from knowledge, then 
perhaps virtue may not be a certain kind of knowledge. But if there be 
no fort of good which is not comprehended under knowledge, then a fuf- 
picion that virtue was knowledge of a certain kind would be a juft fufpicioa. 

Meno. What you fay is true. 

Soc. But further; is it not through virtue that We are good ? 

Meno. It is. 

Soc. And if good, then advantageous. For all things that are good are 
advantageous: are they not f 

Meno. They are. 

Soc. Virtue then is a thing advantageous too. 

Jlrctcbed around it, and contains it. So by the Greek hiftorians is a wall faid around 

a camp or a city, when the wall furrounds and enclofes it, although no tent or houfe (liould touch 
the wall. But Plato’s meaning is, we think, put out of difpute by the word ext.rure<», which agrees 
not to a triangle that touches the circle by every one of its angles ; and is compatible only to a 
triangle, one angle of which, at the lead, falls fhort of the circumference of that (fig. 16) circle 
drawn around it. ExXeiVtiv is alfo oppofed to vTrefCaxxeir. And in the latter cafe, fuppoled by Plato, 
where the whole triangle cannot be contained within the (fig. 17) circle drawn about the given 
fide, the angle, which is fubtended by thisfide, muft he an acute angle; and the tides, which contain 
this angle, will, to meet and form the angle, reach beyond the circumference of the circle.—S. 

l 2 Meno. 
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Meno. It follows of neceffity from what we juft now granted. 

Soc. Now iel; us confider what fort of things thofe are which profit and 
are advantageous to us; enumerating the particulars: health, we all fay, 
and ftrength, and beauty, and riches. Thefe things and others of like kind 
we call advantageous : do we not l 

Meno. We do. 

Soc. And fay we not, that thefe very things are fometimes hurtful to us ? 
or do you pronounce otherwife ? 

Meno. No otherwife; I lay the lame. 

Soc. Confider now, what is the leading caufe when any of thefe things 
profit us; and 1 what when they hurt us. Is it not, when right ufe prefides 
in the management of them, that they profit us, and when right ufe is 
wanting, that they hurt us ? 

Meno. Certainly fo. 

Soc. Further then, let us confider things belonging to the loul. Do you 
admit that temperance is fomething in the loul ; and fo of juftice, and foe- 
titude, and docility, and memory, and magnanimity, and all things of like 
kind ? 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Now confider fuch of thefe things, as you think not to confift in 
knowledge, but to be of a kind different from knowledge. Do not thefe 
procure us fometimes hurt, and fometimes advantage ? for inftance, forti¬ 
tude ; unlefs fortitude is not where prudence is wanting: let our inftance 
then be boldnefs. When a man is bold without reafon or underftanding, 
does he not incur mifehief ? And when he is bold rationally and wifely, 
does he not gain advantage ? 

Meno. It is true. 

Soc. Is it not true of temperance alfo, and docility, that to a man who 


’ We have made our tranflation here conformable to the text of Plato, as printed by Stephens, 
and explained in the margin of his edition, ir<*v ri, gXatwTH. But we fufpect an error in thofe 
words, and that the right reading is, ora» ur, g.vjirro. For if Plato wrote ti, wrong ufe ought to 
be mentioned in what immediately follows. But it is not; and rightly not: becaufe wrong ufe 
is nothing pofitive, and can manage nothing ; it is only the want of right ufe. As a crooked line 
is nothing certain or determinate; it is a deviation only from a ftraight line.—S. 
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has learnt and is provided with them, if his foul at the fame time be fraught 
with underftanding, they are advantageous; but, if he wants undemanding, 
they are hurtful ? 

Meno. Moft undoubtedly. 

Soc. In a word, all the abilities of the loul,, whether they be of he aftive 
kind or of the pafiive, under the conduct of prudence, do they not tend to 
happinefs; but managed with imprudence, do they not produce the contrary 
effeft ? 

Meno. It is probable they do. 

Soc. If virtue then be one of thole things belonging to the foul, and if 
it be of neceffity, as you.lay, always advantageous, virtue muft be prudence: 
for we fee, that all other things belonging to the foul are of themfolves 
neither advantageous nor hurtful; but let there be added to them impru¬ 
dence or prudence, and they thus become either hurtful or advantageous. 
Now according to this reafoning, virtue being always advantageous, muft be 
fome kind of prudence. 

Meno. To me it feems fo. 

Soc. Now then as to thofe other things, which we faid juft now were 
fometimes beneficial and fometimes hurtful, riches, and the reft of external 
goods ; I alk whether or no as prudence,,prefiding in the foul, and governing 
her other powers and poffeffions, applies them to our advantage ; and as im¬ 
prudence, having the lead, turns them all to mifchief; whether in the fame 
manner the foul, rightly ufing and adminiftering thofe outward things, em¬ 
ploys them for our benefit, but by a wrong ufe renders them prejudicial and 
pernicious? 

Meno. Moft certainly. 

Soc. And are not things adminiftered and ufed rightly by a foul poffefled 
©f pru fence ; but amifs and ill by a foul poffefled with folly ? 

Meno. They are. 

Soc. Thus then we may pronounce it to hold good univerfally: to man 
alfexternal things 1 depend on his foul; and all things belonging to the foul 
itfelf depend on prudence for their being good and beneficial to him. Now- 

1 la tile Greek ru a>>..*, all other things ; all which are not within the foul. The ftolcal word 
we have ufed is exaflly agreeable to the mind of Plato.—S. 

it 
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it TollSWS frtttn this veafening, that prudence is alwtrys fcflvsfttagetJBS. Bat 
did we not juft now fay the fame of virtue too i 

Meno. True. 

Soc. We conclude, therefore, that prudence is virtue; either the whole 
. of virtue, or fome part at leaft. 

Mbno. 'What has been laid -feems to me, Socrates, to have hecn wall 
ifaid. 

Soc. If then it be fo, the good are not good by nature. 

Meno. It feems to me, they are not. 

Soc. For then, this too would follow. If the good were good by nature 
we fhouM have, fomewhere or other, perfoas who knew which of our youth 
were good and virtuous in their natures; and thefe, when they had difcovered 
them to us, we fhould take and guard in the citadel, putting our foal on them 
more carefully than we fhould on gold ; that no period might corrupt them, 
and that when they arrived at the age of manhood, they might become ufefui 
to the Hate. 

Meno. It is likely, Socrates, that in that cafe this would be done. 

Soc. Since the good, therefore, are not good by nature, whether are they 
good by teaching or not ? 

Meno. I think it now neceflary to hold this in the affirmative. And it is 
plain, Socrates, that if virtue be knowledge, according to our hypothefe 
before, then it may be taught. 

Soc. Perhaps fo, by Jove. But I fear we did amifs in admitting that 
hypothefis. 

Meno. And yet very lately it feemed to be maintained fairly. . 

Soc. But I fufpedl, it ought not only to have lately feemed to be main¬ 
tained fairly, but to feem fo at prefent, and hereafter too, if there be any 
thing in it found or faultlefs. 

Meno. What is the matter now ? in what refpedl do you find fault with 
it ? and why doubt of its being true, that virtue is a kind of knowledge ? 

Soc. I will tell you, Meno. That virtue is to be taught, fuppofing it to 
be a fcience, or fome kind of knowledge, this pofition of ours I call not into 
queftion, nor have any doubt of its being true. But confider whether I 
appear not to have reafon for doubting the truth of the fuppofition, that 
, virtue 
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virtue is a kind of knowledge. For anfwer tne to this queftion; whatever 
is taught, I fpeak not of virtue only, but of every other fubjeftof difcipliue 
or teaching, muft there not be of neceflity both teachers of it and fcholars ? 

Meno. I think there muff. 

Soc. That thing, therefore, on.the contrary, of which there are neither 
teachers nor fcholars to hs found, thould we not think rightly, in thinking 
it probable that it is not the fubjed of teaching? 

Meno. True. But.do you really think that no mailers are to be found 
who teach virtue ? 

Soc. Though 1 have often fought about, and' inquired if there were 
any teachers of virtue, with my utmoff endeavours I cannot find any. And 
yet I invite many perfons to join with me in the fearch, r efpecially fucb as 
I might prefume to have the moft' experience in . that affair. And juft 
now, Meno, in happy time, is this man 1 - fat down by us, who may be: a 
party in our inquiry. And it (hould feem reafonable. for us to make him 
a party : for, in the firft place, he is the fon of the. wealthy and the wife 
Anthemion, a man who is become rich, not by accident, nor yet by legacy, 
as he has done to whom the riches of Polycrates 1 are now of late devolved, 
lfmenias 1 of Thebes, but having acquired his wealth through his own 
wifdom and induftry ; and then as to bis. other good qualities, he is a citizen 
who is thought neither contemptuous and mfolent, nor ofteutafious and 

giving 

■ Shewing Anytus to Meno, without mentioning his name, becaufe Meno was well acquainted 
with him, as being at that time entertained at his houfe. It is probable, that Anytus-had now 
Atated himftlf clofe to Socrates, to catch at fome words or other in hisdifeourfe with- Meno, for 
a belter handle to the accufation he was now meditating againft him.—S. 

1 The Pblycrates, whom we preftime to he here meant, was tyrant of Samos, fo famous for 
fucceeding in every affair that he engaged in, (as we learn from Herodotus, lib. iii.) that Lucian-, 
in his Charon,, calls him fortunate in all things ; and fb immenfely rich, that- the 

fame Lucian, in. his iryjnei, ranks him with CrcefLis-in that refpedb. The unhappy end he met 
with, in being murdered by one of his (laves, at the procurement of one of his courtiers, Orontes, 
». Perfian nobleman by birth, who ftized on ali bis vaft riches, was fortunate for lfmenias, to 
whom at length they came by legacy.—S. 

a lfmenias was commander in chief of all the Theban forces, and ambaflador from Thebes at 
the court of Artaxerxes 5, where he ingratiated himftlf fo much by bis addrefs, in complying with 
the ceremonial of that haughty court, without departing from the dignity of a free Grecian, that 
he not only met with foccefs in the public .ends of his embaffy, but obtained that prodigious 

increafe 
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giving trouble to all about him, but behaves decently and condu&s himfelf 
like a modeft and frugal man. And befides all this, he has educated and 
itiftrutfted his fon here excellently well, in the opinion of the Athenian 
multitude ; for they elect him to the higheft offices in the ftate. Such men 
it is right to make of our party, when we are inquiring after mafters who 
teach virtue, whether any are to be found and who they are. Join yourfelf 
therefore, Anytus, to us, to me, and Meno here, your guelt at Athens, in 
our inquiry concerning virtue, who are the teachers of it. And confider the 
queftion thus; Suppofe this Meno had an inclination to be made a good 
phyfician, and applied to us for our advice in the affair, to what mafters 
ffiould we fend him ? ffiould we not fend him to the phyficians ? 

Any. By all means. 

Soc. And to make him a good currier 1 , ffiould we not fend him to the 
curriers ? 

Any. To be fure. 

Soc. And in all other fubjetfts of inftrudlion, ffiould we not take the fame 
way ? 

Any. Without doubt. 

Soc. But concerning this point, let me a(k you another queftion. In 
fending him to the phyficians, we fay we ffiould do well, if we intended the 
making him a good phyfician. Now when we fay this, do we not mean, 
that we ffiould atft with prudence in fending him, not to any who profefs 
not the art of healing, but to thofe who make it their profeffion ; and who, 
befides, are paid for teaching* it to others; and thus, by this very acceptance 
of pay, take upon thernfelves to teach anyone who is willing to come and 

inereafe of bis private fortune, the inheritance of Orontes, left to him probably by the laft of 
Orontes’s defendants. That piece of addrefs, however, as related by I’lutarch in his Life of 
Artaxerxes, and more fully by JElian in his various hiftories, was no other than fuch as would 
have recommended him to our King James the Firft. Not that we call in queftion the perfonal 
merit of Ifmenias; for we fuppofe it to be with regard to this very merit, as well as to the reward 
it met with, that he is here fet in contrail with Anthemion.—S. 

1 A refection this on the education of Anytus, flyly hinting that he was fit for nothing elfe. 
Plato, in this part of the dialogue, indulges a little his fatirical genius, out of revenge for the death 
of Socrates, contrived and compalfed by this Anytus.—S. 

* It appears from this paflage, that there were, in thofe days, profeflbrs of phyfic at Athens, 
fuch as there are in modern univerfities.—S. 
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learn; 1 afk you whether it is not from thefe confiderations that we Ihould 
do well in fending him to the phyficians ? 

Any. Ianfwer, yes. 

Soc. In the learning mufic too, and every other art, are not the fame con¬ 
fiderations juft ? Surely it is great want of underftanding in us, if we are 
defirous of having fome perfon taught mufic, not to choofe for his matters 
fuch as profefs the teaching of the art, and the taking of money too for 
their teaching ; but, inftead of this, to give trouble to other people, expeding 
him to learn from thofe who do not pretend to be teachers, and have not 
one fcholar in that learning in which we expedt our ftudent thould be by 
them inftrudted. Think you not that fuch an expectation would be very 
unreafonable ? 

Any. I do, by Jupiter ; and a great fign of ignorance too, befides. 

Soc. You fay well. Now then you have an opportunity of confidering 
together with me, and giving your advice about this gueft of yours, Metro 
here. For he has often told me long ago», Anytus, that he withed to 
acquire that wifdom and virtue 5 , through which men govern well both 
their families and the commonwealth; through which alfo they behave 
refpedtfully to their parents ; and know how to entertain both their country¬ 
men and foreigners, and what prefents to make them at their departure, in 
fuch a manner as becomes a good man. Were we then to recommend to 
him any perfons s from whom he might learn this virtue, confider 
whom we fhould do right in recommending. Is it not clear that, agreeably 
to what we have juft now faid in other cafes, they would be thofe perfons 
who profefs to be teachers of virtue, and publicly through all Greece offer 
themfelvcs to teach it to any one who defires to learn; fixing the price of 
this their teaching, and demanding it as their juft fee ? 

* This was probably in fome former trip which Meno had made to Athens when a youth._S. 

a Here we have an account of the principal topics of praife and admiration in thofe antient 
days.—S. 

3 In the Greek of this patfage it is evident there is fome word omitted. Stephens faw this, 
and in the margin of his edition conje&urcs the word Ji at to be wanting in the beginning of the 
fcntence. But as this conjecture is not fatisfaftory to us, we beg leave to offer to the future 
editors of Plato one or two of our own ; viz. to read cither or padnovpfvor, after aferw, 

in the middle of the fcntence, or the latter of thofe two words at the end of it.-^S. 
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Any. And what perfons, Socrates, do you mean ? 

Soc. You cannot be ignorant that I fpeak of thofe who are called 
fophifts 1 . 

Any. O Hercules ! fpeak not fo Ihamefully, Socrates. May none of my 
relations, friends, or acquaintance, fellow-citizens, or foreign guefts, ever 
be feized with fuch a madnefs as to go and be fpoiled by thofe men. For 
the bane and corruption thofe men are of all who follow them. 

Soc. How fay you, Anytus ? Are thefe the only men among thofe who 
profefs the knowledge of fomething beneficial to human kind, fo widely dif¬ 
ferent from all the reft, as not only not to improve and make better what is 
put into their hands as the others do, but on the contrary to corrupt and fpoil 
it ? and do they think fit openly to demand fees to be paid them for fo doing ? 
I cannot tell how I fihould give credit to this account of yours. For I know 
one man in particular, Protagoras, to have acquired fingly more riches from 
having this wifdom, than Phidias has from his works fo celebrated for their 
beauty, together with any ten other ftatuaries befides. It is a prodigy what 
you tell me; when the menders of old flroes and of old clothes could not 
efcape a month from being publicly known, if they returned the clothes or 
Ihoes in a worfe condition than they received them; but doing fo would be 
foon reduced to ftarving; yet, that Protagoras fhould corrupt and fpoil his 
followers, and fend them home worie men than when they firft came to him, 
without being dilcovered by all Greece, and this for above forty years. For 
1 think he was near feventy years of age when he died, after having fpent 
forty of them in the practice of his profeflton. And during all that time lie 
maintained a high reputation, which continues even to this day. And not 
only Protagoras met with this fuccefs, but very many others : fome of whom 
were prior to him in time, and fome flourilh at prefent. Now ftiall we fup- 
pofe that they deceived and corrupted the youth, as you fay they did, know¬ 
ingly ? or (hall we fuppofe they did fo unconfcious of it to themfdves ? Shall 
we deem them to be fo much out of their fenfes, fuch men, who are faid by 
fome to be the wifeftof mankind r 

1 That Socrates in this fpeaks ironically and in jeft, the readers of Plato will of themfelves ob- 
ferve. But let them be pleafed to obferve further, how little Anvtus could know of Socrates, of 
his way of thinking, or his common converfation, in taking him as he does to be here in 
earned.—S. 
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Any. They are far from being out of their fenfes, Socrates : rather fo are 
thofe of the youth, who give them money for corrupting them; and ftill 
more fo than thefe youths are their relations in committing them to the 
guidance of fuch men ; but moll of all fo are thofe cities which fuffer fuch 
men to come in amongft them, and drive not away and banifh every man, 
whether foreigner or citizen, who fets up in any fuch profeftion. 

Soc. Has any of the fophifts done you any injury, Anytus ? or why elfe 
are you fo angry with them ? 

Any. I have never, by Jupiter, converfed with one of them myfelf; nor 
would I fuffer fo to do any perfon who belonged to me. 

Soc. You have no experience at all then of thofe men. 

Any. And never defire to have any. 

Soc. How then fhould you know if there is any good or any harm in their 
teaching, when you have no experience of it at all ? 

Any. Eafily enough. For I know what fort of fellows they are, whe¬ 
ther 1 have had any experience or not of them and of their teaching. 

Soc. You have the gift of divination perhaps, Anytus. For how other- 
wife you could know what they are, according to your own account, I 
fhould much wonder. But we were not inquiring to what perfons Meno 
might go, and be made a bad man. As to thefe, if you will, let them be 
the fophifts. But now tell us of thofe others : and do an aft of kindnefs to 
this hereditary friend of yours, in direfting him to what perfons in this great 
city he may go and be made eminent in that virtue which 1 gave you a de- 
feription of juft now. 

Any. But why did not you direft him to fuch perfons yourfelf? 

Soc. What perfons 1 had imagined were the teachers of thefe duties I 
have told you. But I happen to have faid nothing to the purpofe, as you 
inform me. ’ 

Any. There is fome truth however in that perhaps. 

Soc. Now, therefore, do you in your turn tell him to whom of the Athe¬ 
nians he fhould go. Name any one you choofe. 

Any. What oecafion has he to hear any one man’s name? For of the 
men of honour and virtue among the Athenians, there is not one, the firft 
he meets with, who would not make him a better man than the fophifts 
would, if he will but hearken and be ob ervant. 

Soc 
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Sac. Bui did tbeie men of honour and virtue become fuch fpontancoufly, 
and without having learnt from any man to be what they are ? and are they 
able to teach others what they were never taught themfeives ? 

Any. They, I prefume, learnt from thofe who went before them, men 
of like honour and virtue. Or think you not that our city has produced many 
excellent men ? 

Soc. I think, Anytus, that in this city there are men excellent in politi¬ 
cal affairs, and that there have been others no lels excellent before them. 
But were they good teachers of that political excellence ? For it is this 
which happens ro be the fubjedf of our prefent debate : not whether men of 
honour and virtue are to be found at prefent in this city or not; nor whether 
fuch were to be found here formerly : but whether virtue is to be taught or 
not. This we have been of a long time confidering and inquiring ; and in 
profecuting the inquiry, we are fallen upon this queftion, whether thofe 
excellent men, either of thefe or of former days, knew how to impart, or 
to deliver, down to others, that virtue in which they themfeives are lo excel¬ 
lent ; or whether it be impoffible for man to deliver down or to impart vir¬ 
tue, and for men to receive it one from another. This it is which we have 
been long examining, I and Meno. Confider the queftion now in this man¬ 
ner, on the footing of your own argument. Would you not fay thatThe- 
miftocles 1 was a man of virtue ? 

Anv. I would ; and that he was fo the moft of all men too. 

Soc. And would yon not then lay, that if ever any man could teach his 
own virtue to another, Themiftocles was a good teacher ? 

Any. I fuppofe he was, had he bad a mind to teach. 

Soc. But do you fuppofe that he had no mind to have fome others made 
men of honour and virtue, and efpecially his .own fon? or do you imagine 
that he malicioufly and defignedly withheld from him that virtue in which 
he himfelf was excellent ? Did you never heaj that Themiftocles taught 1 his 

1 For the cbara&er of this excellent general and ilatefman fee Plutarch, who has written 
his life.—S. 

* Plutarch had in view this paflfage of Plato, where, in reckoning up the children of Themif¬ 
tocles, and coming to Cleophantus, he fays, ou xat ntotruv 6 <pt*ocro<po<; us Ittksus apurrou, t atea 
P ouhvos a£iou ytvo/juvov, /AWfMvtvei, that he is mentioned atyo by Plato the Pbilojbpber, as an excellent 
borfemany but in other refpetls ivortblefs.—S, 
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fon Cleophantus 1 to be an excellent horfeman ? and that his fon attained to 
'fuch a pitch of excellence, that he would keep himfelf for a long time (find¬ 
ing upright upon horfes in full fpeed, and in this fituation would throw his 
javelin ; and performed many other furprifing feats 1 of horfemandiip, in 
which his father had him indrudted ; and that he niade him (killed in all other 
accomplifhments, fuch as depend on having had good maders ? Have you 
heard all this from elderly people who remember it ? 

Any. I have. 

Soc. The difpofition ofhis fon therefore is not to be found fault with as 
untowardly and unteachable. 

Any. Perhaps it is not.. 

Soc. But what fay you to this ? That Cleophantus the fon of Themi- 
ftocles was a (kilful and an excellent man in the lame way as his father was, 
have you ever heard this from any man, either young or old ? 

Any. No, truly. 

Soc. Do we imagine then that he chofe to breed him up in fuch dudies 
and exercifes as he did ; and yet, in that wifdomand (kill in which he him- 
felf excelled, to make him, his own fon, not at-all a better man than his 
neighbours, if virtue could be taught ? 

Any. That indeed is, perhaps, not to be fuppoled. 

Soc. Such a teacher of virtue now is this teacher of yours, a man whom 
you yourfelf acknowledge to have, been one of the bed men of the lad age. 
And now let us confider another, Aridides 3 , the fon of Lyfimachus. Do 
you not agree that he was a man of virtue? 

Any. 1 do entirely. 

* In the Greek of this fentence the word mai is plainly dropped, and ought to be reftored in 
all future editions of Plato. In the Dialogue irtpi averse, attributed by fome to ASfchines the 
Socratic, but which is almoft copied from this part of the Meno, the neceffary word oval is not 
omitted. It is ftrange that neither Cornaro nor Stephens obferved fo grofs an omiffion in the 
manuferipts of Plato.—S. 

2 It is ubfervable that Plato here ufes the plural number: from whence we may conclude that 
the fame wonderful performances in horfcmanfhip were then taught at Athens which have lately 
been exhibited in our own country. Inch 3 s the Heppingor flopping upright from horfe to horfe in 
full gallop, &c,—S. 

3 How great and how good a flatefman Ariftides was appears in Plutarch’s Life of 
him.—S. 

Soc» 
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Soc. And did he not give his fon Lyfimachus 1 the beft education to 
be had at Athens, fo far as depended on mailers and teachers ? and do vou 
think he has made him a better man than common? You have had fome 
acquaintance with him, and you fee what fort of a man he is 3 . Let ano¬ 
ther indance, if you pleafe, be Pericles 3 , a man fo magnanimoufly wife 4 . 
You know that he bred up two Tons, Paralus and Xanthippus 5 . 

Any. I do. 

Soc. Thefe, as you know alfo, he taught horfemanfhip fo as to make them 
equal in that lkill to any of the Athenians. In mufic too, and gymnailic, 
and all other accompliments which depend on art, he inftru&ed them fo well 
that none excelled them. But had he no mind to make them good men ? 
1 believe he wanted not inclination fo to do 6 ; but I fufpeft it to be impof- 
fible to teach virtue. And that you may not imagine that I fpeak only of 
a few, and thofe of the meaneft birth 7 among the Athenians, and fuch as 

1 Tt was common amongft the Athenians to give the elded foil the name of his grandfather; 
fo that two names were continued alternately in the fame family.—S. 

2 We find nothing more of this Lyfimachus, than what we read in Plutarch, that the Athe¬ 
nians, out of refpe& to the memory of his father, who died poor, gave him a little landed eftate, 
a fum of money in hand, and a fmall penfion ; probably finding him unfit for any office in the 
date. He isoneof the fpeakers, however, in Plato’s Dialogue called Laches : in which he com¬ 
plains that his father, Ariftides, had too much indulged him in leading an idle and luxurious 
life, and, giving himfclf up wholly to ftate affairs, had negle&ed to cultivate his fon’s mind 
and to form his manners.—S. 

3 Plutarch has written the life of this confummate politician, this truly great man.—S. 

* In the Greek htu /uyaX07r/j£7ra>? <ro<pov. With what propriety this epithet is bellowed on him 
may be feen in Plutarch.—S. 

5 Concerning Paralus, nothing is recorded by Plutarch to his difadvantage. Indeed he only 
mentions his name, and that he, as well as his brother and fillers, died of the plague, that great 
plague deferibed in fo lively a manner by Thucydides the hillorian. But as to Xanthippus, we 
learn from the great biographer, how unworthy he was of fuch a father as Pericles, and how dif- 
refpe6lfi.il and undutiful to him was his condu6t.—S. 

6 This inllance of Pericles is produced for the fame purpofe as it is here, by Plato in his Pro¬ 
tagoras.—S. 

7 It is here plainly intimated, that the three great men, whom he had juft before celebrated, 
were of mean extra6lion. Of Themiftocles this is cxprefsly confirmed by Plutarch, who fays 
that he was of an obfeure family. Of Ariftides it is probable, from the great poverty under 
-which belaboured all his life-time. But of Pericles, Plutarch reports, on the contrary, that his 
mother was of a confiderable family, and his father a man of great pcrfonal merit.—S. 
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wanted abilities for fuch an affair, conftder that Thucydides 1 alfo bred up 
two Tons, Melefias and Stephanus *, giving them a good education in all other 
refpe&s, and particularly in the exercife of wreftling, in which they ex¬ 
celled all their countrymen. For he had one of his fons inftru&ed by Xan- 
thius, the other by Eudorus 3 ; and thefe two makers, in the art of wreeling, 
were thought tQ be the beft of the age. Do you not remember this ? 

Any. I remember that I have heard fo. 

Soc. Is it not evident then, that he would never have taught his children 
thofe things, the teaching of which muft have put him to expenfe, and, at 
the fame time, have negletted what would have cofl him nothing, the teach¬ 
ing them to be good men, if fuch a thing was poflible to be taught? But 
Thucydides, perhaps it may be imagined, was a mean inconfiderable perfon, 
who had but few friends among the Athenians or their allies. It was not fo. 
For he was of a noble houfe*, and had great power in Athens, and much 
weight in the other Grecian Hates s. So that, if his ions could have made 

good 

1 Thucydides, here mentioned by Plato, was a different perfon from the hiftorian of the fame 
name. Plutarch tells us, and it is confirmed by Marcellinus, that he was a great politician and 
haranejuer in the forum, and was fet up by the ariflocratical party in the commonwealth to op- 
pofe Pericles, who favoured the other fide, the democratic. It is highly probable that he was the 
fame Thucydides who, as we are told by the celebrated w;riter of the Hiltorv of the Peloponnefian 
War, was one of the commanders of the Athenian fleet fent to Samos, to fccond that which had 
been fent thither before, under the command of Pericles; for the fon of Melefias feems to have 
been a proper perfon to eoutiterpoife the exceflive weight of the power of Pericles, and to pleafe and 
conciliate to the Athenians the ariftocratic party among the Samians.—S. 

* This Melefias is introduced by Plato in his Laches, as joining Lyfimachus in lamenting his 
want of the better parts of education, and in complaining of his father Thucydides’s too great in¬ 
dulgence to him.—S. 

' 3 In all the editions of Plato he is called Euodarus ; a name, wc believe, not to be met with 
elfewhere. We have therefore not ferupled to follow the tranflation of Cornarius, who, we 
prelume, read in his manufeript Eudorus, a name to be found in Homer.—S. 

4 Ot the greatnefs of his family, we know not of any thing appearing on record exprefsly to 
confirm this pafiage. But his alliance with Ciinon, the fon of Nliltiadcs, makes it probable : 
for it is not ufual for either men or women, of noble aneeftry, to intermarry with the bafe-born. 
Now Plutarch fays of this Thucydides, that he was rrij K<^wvo;, a near relation of Cimon’s 
Iji marriage. —S. 

5 This is. very probable, if he was, as Plutarch iclates, ti( run xa\u v xayaSov ar^av, one of the 
men of honour and virtue in that age. Plutarch, in another place, calls him avLat aw<p~oa 
man of found undemanding. Stcfinibrotus the Thracian, alfo wrote a treatife, as we are informed 
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good men by teaching, he might eafily have found out fome perfon to make 
them fo, either one of his own countrymen, or a foreigner, if he himlelf 
wanted leifure, on account of his public employments and his adminLftration 
of the ftate. But I fear, friend Anytus, that virtue is a thing impofiible to 
be taught x . 

Any. You feem to me, Socrates, to be ready at abufe, and to fpeak ill of 
others with great facility. But I would advife you, if you choofe to hearken 
to me, to be more cautious, and to take care of yourfelf. For that, in other 
cities too, it is perhaps an eafy matter to do a man a mifchief, as well as a 
piece of fervice ; but here, at Athens, it is fo more efpecially * ; and, if I mif. 
take not, you are s fentible of it yourfelf4. 

by Athenaeus, p. 589, concerning Themiftocles, Thucydides, and Pericles. From the company, 
-therefore, in which he is placed, both by 'Plato and Stefimbrotus, it appears how very considerable 

a perfon he was accounted.-We have written thefe laft notes to prevent its being thought that 

Socrates fpeakshere of Thucydides ironically, and really meaning to difparage him. But we can¬ 
not conceive what, befide malice, could darken the underftanding of Athenaeus to fuch a degree, 
as to make him imagine that Plato in this dialogue fpeaks ill of and vilifies Pericles and Thcmif- 
tocles, thofe greateft of the Grecians, fays that writer, p. 506. Anytus, however, as we (hall pre- 
fently fee, was (mitten with the fame blindnef9, and perhaps from the fame caufe, the malignity 
of his own temper.—S. 

1 Meaning that it is impofiible for thofe to learn it who want the cvtpvtx, a trulv good natural 
difpofition ; and impofiible alfo for thofe to teach it who cannot teach it fcientifically, for want 
of the principles of wifdom, that is, impofiible for any but true phiiofophers. For this is what 
Plato would infinuatein all this latter part of the dialogue.—S. 

2 Becaufe of the power of the populace, who were eafily led away by fome favourite dema¬ 
gogue. On which account Socrates, as ./Elian reports*m his Various Hiftorys, b. iii. ch. xvii. j 
likened the Athenian democracy to a tyranny, the arbitrary government of one man ; or to a 
monarchy (ubfolute), where the legifiative power is in the hands of one : fo far was it from an 
equal republic or commonwealth, which feettres the rights, both natural and acquired, of every 

citizen ; and is equitable alike to all.-Within three years before the death of Socrates, an 

oligarchy was forced upon the Athenians by their Lacedxmonian conquerors. Then was that 
great Leviathan, with the demagogic head, thrown to the ground, and a monfter with thirty 
heads tyrannized in his room, flaughtered thonfands without even pretence of law, and favoured 

only its own abettors.-The time of this dialogue feems to be, either towards the end of the 

oligarchic tyranny, or (bon after the reftoration of the democracy : what Anytus here fays is 
equally applic able to both.—S. 

.3 Hinting at the dangers which Socrates had incurred under both governments, bv a manly op- 
pofition to the ads of tyranny committed in each, and by a ftrid adherence to the antient laws 
.of his country, as interpreted and explained by the eternal laws ofjufticeand equity.—S. 

4 Anytus, having finiflied his menacing fpcech, appears to have turned himfelf away from 
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Soc. Anytus feems to me to be angry, Mefto. And I am not at all 
furprifed at it. For, in the firft place, he fuppofes that I {poke iH of thofe 
perfons I mentioned : and then he takes himfelf ‘ to be fuch another as they 
were. Now if this man ffiould ever come to know what it is to {peak ill 
of others, he will ceafe to be angry : but at pi efent he is ignorant of it. Do 
you therefore anfwer now, and tell me; are there not arootigft us men of 
honour and virtue ? 

Meno. Certainly there are. 

Soc. But are thefe men willing to offer themfelves to the youth to teach 
them virtue ? do they profefs the teaching of it ? or do they agree that vir- 
tue is a thing which can be taught ? 

Meno. No, by Jupiter, Socrates, they do not. For you may hear them 
{bmetimes maintaining that it may be taught, at other times that it cannot 
be taught. 

Soc. Shall we fay then that thefe men are teachers of virtue, when they 
have not fettled fo much as this point, whether virtue can be taught of 
not ? 

Meno. I think we {hould not, Socrates. 

Soc. Well; but what fay you of thofe fophifts, the only perfons who pro¬ 
fefs to teach virtue, think you that they are the teachers ? 

Meno. It is for this, O Socrates, that I efpecially admire Gorgias; for 
that one (hall never hear him making any fuch profeflions, or taking upon 
himfelf an office of that kind. On the contrary, he laughs at thofe others 
whenever he hears them engaging to teach men to be virtuous ; and thinks 
it the office of a fophift only to make men great orators and powerful in 
{peaking. 

Soc. You do not think then that the fophifts neither are the teachers of 
virtue ? 

Meno. I know not what to fay, Socrates, fo this point. They have the 
fame effefl on me as they have on molt other people; fometimes I think 
they are, and fometimes that they are not. 

Socrates, but not to have withdrawn from the fcene of convcrfation, which is continued on be¬ 
tween Socrates and Meno to the end of the dialogue.—S. 

' That is, he takes himfelf to be a great man like them ; u-ttxnqf over if minx, thinking highly 
of himfelf, fays Laertius, in his Life of Socrates, referring to the Meno ; meaning undoubtedly 
this paflfage, and rightly explaining it.—S. 
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Soc. Do yoti'kuow, that not only yourfelf and thofe others, who are verfed 
in civil affairs, fometimes think that virtue is acquired through teaching, and 
fometimes that it is not; do you know that Theognis the poet is of the fame 
mind, and fpeaks exaftly in the fame manner? 

Meno. In what verfes of his ? 

See;: In his Elegiacs 1 ; where he fays, 

Mix evermore with men, through virtue, great; 

And near to theirs be placed thy happy feat: 

Still be companion of their board and bowl. 

And ftill to what delights them bend thy foul. 

For good through fweet contagion (hall be caught, 

And virtue be by living manners taught. 

But converfe of bad men is folly’s fchool ; 

Where fenfe, taught backward, links into a fool. 

Do you perceive,that in thefe verfes he fpeaks of virtue as if it might be 
acquired through teaching ? 

Meno. It appears fo to me, 

Soc. And yet in other verfes 1 a little farther on he fays, 

To fools their wifdom could the wife impart; 

Could undemanding be infus’d by art; 

Or could right thought into the mind be driv’nj 

For this how oft would great rewards be giv’n ? 

That is, to thofe men who were complete matters in this fkill. And again 
he lays, 

’ An elegiac verfe, properly fpeaking, is a pentameter, a verfe confiding of four feet and two 
half feet, equally divided ; two feet aud a half confiiluting the former part of the verfe, and two 
feet and a half the latter. But very few poems were ever written purely in this metre. Thofe 
verfes were commonly called elegiac, where hexameter and pentameter verfes were ufed alter¬ 
nately ; fuch as the verfes cited here by Plato. They are found in that colle&ion of the verfes of 
Theognis, extant at this day, under the title of Tmitai iXtyiana beginning at verfe 33. One 
would imagine, from the lad quedion of Meno and this anfwer of Socrates, that Theognis wrote 
fome other poems in a different metre. Fabricius accordingly fays, that Fib/^i were written by 
Theognis in 2800 verfes of heroic meafure: and cites Suidas as his authority for this. We pre¬ 
fume that he read thus in fome manufeript or old edition of Suidas: but in Kuder’s edition we 
read elegiac and not heroic.—S. 

1 The verfes here cited, and thofe which follow, begin at line 434 of Theognis.—S. 
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Ne’er did bad fon from virtuous father rife, 

If duly nurtur’d by his precepts wife. 

But whate’er culture careful we bellow. 

Ne’er in bad foil can feed of virtue grow. 

Do you obferve, that in fpeaking again upon the fame fubjed, he contradi&s 
himfelf, and fays the very reverfe of what he had faid before ? 

Meno. So it appears. 

Soc. Can you tell me now of any other thing, where they who profefs to 
be teachers are held by all men to be fo far from teaching it to others, as to 
be ignorant of it themfelves, and to have no merit in that very thing which 
they pretend to teach; and where thofe who are by all men allowed to be 
excellent themfelves, fometimes fay it may be taught, and fometimes that it 
cannot ? Thofe who are fo unfettled and perplexed about any fubjedl what¬ 
ever, would you fay that they are the proper matters and teachers of it ? 

Meno. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. If then neither the fophifts, nor thofe who are themfelves excellent 
men, are teachers of virtue, it is plain there can be no others befide. 

Meno. I think there can be none. 

Soc. And if no teachers, then no fcholars neither. 

Meno. I think what you fay is true. 

Soc. But we agreed before, that a thing in which neither teachers of it 
nor fcholars are to be found, is not the fubjedt of teaching, and cannot be 
taught. 

Meno. We were agreed in this. 

Soc. Of virtue now there appear no where any teachers. 

Meno. Very true. 

Soc. And if no teachers of it, then no fcholars in it neither. 

> 

Meno. It appears fo. 

. Soc. Virtue therefore mutt be a thing which cannot be taught. 

Meno. It feems fo, if we have confidered the matter rightly. And 
hence, Socrates, I am led to wonder, whether any men really good are ever 
to be found or not ; and if there are, by what means they became fuch. 

Soc. We are in danger, O Meno! of being found, you and I, both of 
us, very infufficient reafoners on the point in queftion ; and you not to 
have been fully inftrudted by Gorgias, nor I by Prodicus. Above all things 
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therefore ought we to apply our minds to ourfelves; and to fearch out a per- 
fon who by fome certain means would make us better men. I fay this 
with regard to the inquiry now before us ; in which we have been fo foolilh 
as not to confider, that it is not under the conduct of fcience that the affairs 
of men are adminiftered rightly and well; or, if we fhould not choofe to 
grant that, at leaft that it is not under the conduit of fcience only, but of 
fome other thing alfo which is different from fcience; and perhaps the 
knowledge of the means by which men become good hath efcaped us. 

Msno. How fo, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will tell you how. That thofe men who are good and virtuous 
muft alfo be advantageous to us we have agreed rightly ; and that it is im- 
poflible it Ihould be otherwife. Is not this true ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. And that they are advantageous to us on this account, becaufe they 
conduct our affairs rightly, Ihould we not do well in admitting this ? 

Memo. Without doubt. 

Soc. But we feem not to have done well in granting, that unlefs a man be 
prudent, it is not poflible for him to conduit affairs rightly. 

Meno. What mean you now by the word rightly ? 

Soc. I will tell you what I mean. If a man who knew the way to La- 
rifla *, or wherever elfe you pleafe, were to walk at the head of others whom 
he had undertaken to conduit thither, would he not conduit them well and 
rightly ? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soc. And how would it be were a man to undertake this who had only a 
right opinion about the way, but had never gone thither himfelf, nor had any 
certain knowledge of the way, would not he alfo conduit them rightly ? 

Meno. Tobefure. 

Soc. And fo long as he had any how a right opinion of the way, which 
the other man knew with certainty, he would not in the leaft be a worfe 
guide, though only furmifingjuftly, and not knowing clearly, than the other 
with all his perfed knowledge ? 


* The road to LarifTais made the inftance, becaufe molt familiar to Meno, who was of Pharfalus, 
acity of Theffaly, near to Larifla, the chief city of all that part of the country, and with which 
Meno was particularly well acquainted,—S. 
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Meno. Not at all worfe. 

Soc. Right opinion, therefore, with regard to right adion, is not at all 
a worfe guide than fcience or perfedl knowledge. And this it is which we 
omitted juft now in confidering the nature of virtue; when we faid that 
prudence only or knowledge led to right a&ion; it is this, right opinion. 

Meno. It feems fo. 

Soc. Right opinion therefore is not at all of lefs adantage to man than 
certain knowledge. 

Meno. In this refpe&, however, Socrates, it is; in that he who has a 
perfect knowledge of his end, would always attain to it; but the man who 
had only a right opinion of it, fometimes would attain to it, and fometimes 
would not. 

Soc. How fay you ? would not the man, who had a right opinion Of it, 
always attain to it, fo long as he entertained that right opinion ? 

Meno. It appears to me that he muft. And therefore I wonder, Socrates, 
this being the cafe, on what account it is that fcience is fo much more 
valuable than right opinion; and indeed in what refpedt it is that they 
differ at all one from the other. 

Soc. Do you know now why you Wonder ? or lhall I tell you ? 

Meno. By all means tell me. 

Soc. It is becaufe you never confidered attentively thofe images 1 made 
fcy Daedalus. But perhaps you have none of them in your country. 

Meno. With what view is it now that you fpeak of thefe images ? 

Soc. Becaufe thefe, if they are not faftened, run away from us, and become 
fugitives : but if they are faftened, they abide by us. 

Meno. Well; and what then ? 

Soc. To have in one’s poffeflion any of thefe works of his loofe and un- 
faftened, is like to the being mafter of a runaway (lave, a matter of little* 
value, becaufe not permanent: but when faftened and fecured, they are 
things of great value ; for indeed they are works of great beauty. But you 
afk, with what view it is that I fpeak of thefe images. I anfwer,—It is 
with a view to true opinions. For true opinions alfo, fo long as they abide 


Thefe were ftnall figures of the gods, reported to have in them the power of felf mstion.—S. 
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by us, are valuable goods, and procure for u? all good things: but they are 
not difpofed to abide with us a long lime ; for they foon flip avvav out of our 
fouls, and become fugitives. Hence are they of fmall value to a man, until 
he has fattened and bound them down, by deducing them rationally from 
their caufe 1 . And this, mv friend Meno, is reminifcence, as we before 
agreed. But when they are thus bound and fattened, in the firft place they 
become truly known, and in confequence of this they become fta le and 
abide with us. Now it is on this very account that fciencc is a thing more 
valuable than right opinion ; and in this refpefl it is they differ, in that the 
parts of fcience only are fattened one to another, and hound down together. 

Meno. By Jupiter, Socrates, they are fimilar to fome fuch things as thofe 
to which you refemble them. 

Soc. Nay, for my part, I fpeak thus not from know ledge ; but only from 
conjecture. But that right opinion and fcience are two different things, 
this, as it appears to me, I do not merely imagine or conjecture. For if I 
were to profefs the knowledge of any things whatever (and there are but 

1 In the Greek, ainat xoyi <rfM» fy a rational account of the caufe ; or by proving, how and from 
what caufe it is that they are true. The caufe of every truth is fome other truth, higher and 
more general, in which it is included. To thofe who have confidered the method, naturally 
ufed by the mind in reafoning, commonly but improperly called the art of reafoning, this will 
appear from hence;—A propofition is an opinion of the mind exprefled in words, which affirm or 
deny fome one thing to belong to fome other. If the propofition, that is, if the opinion be true, 
it admits of a rational proof. And all rational proof confiffs in (flowing or exhibiting of fome 
general truth, or true propofition, in which is virtually included the popofition to be pro\cd. In 
fyllogiffical reafoning (the only way of reafoning upwards, or tracing any truths from their 
caufes) that truth, or true propofition,- which is more general than the propofition to. be 
proved, is called the major propofition on that very account, becaufc it is of larger extent, 
or more general than the propofition to be proved, the conelufion; containing in it the truth 
of that conelufion, together with many other truths, collateral to one another, and all of them 
fubordinate to, or lefs general than, the major propofition itfelf. In the fame manner, the truth 
of this major and more general propofition is to be traced out and deduced from another pro- 
pofition (fill more general; and fo on till we arrive at fome truth felf-evident, apparently the 
caufe from which is* deduced the truth of thofe other propofitions lefs general, which gra¬ 
dually and in order lead the mind up to it; the caufe why they are true. If many fubordinate 
truths arife out of one and the fame general truth, as they all equally depend from this, fo by 
means of this too they are all conne&cd together, like the collateral chains, mentioned in the 
way of fimilitude (though to another fubjecl) by Plato in his Io, depending all from the iron ring 
at top fattened to the magnet.—S. 
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a few things which I could profcfs to know), this I would let down for one 
of them 

Memo. You are entirely right, Socrates 

Soc. Well; and am I not right in this alfo, that true opinion, having 
the conduit of any work or action whatever, executes her office full as well 
as fcience ? 

Me no. In this too 1 think you are in the right. 

Soc. Right opinion, therefore, is a thing not at all inferior to fcience, nor 
lefs beneficial with regard to the execution of any work 1 2 3 , or the perform¬ 
ance of any adtion ; nor is the man, who has right opinions, inferior (in 
this refpeit) to the man of fcience. . 

Meno. Very true. 

Soc. And we agreed before, that a good man was beneficial or advan¬ 
tageous to others. 

Meno. We did. 

Soc. Since, therefore, it is not through fcience only that men have been 
good and beneficial to their country (if any fuch men there may have been), 

1 This fentence, together with that which immediately precedes it, feems to us the right key to 
open that part of the converfation of Socrates with his friends, in which he was generally fuppofed 
to diffemble his great knowledge. We find him here difclaiming the knowledge of thofe things 
which are not the proper objects of knowledge, but of imagination and opinicnonly; and fuch are 
almoft all the fubje6ts even of philofophical converfation : and we find him at the fame time openly 
avowing, not with irony, hut with much ferioufnds, that he knew the different nature of thofe two 
judgments of the foul, fcience and opinion; one of which is from mind, the other from fenfe. Now 
if all fcience depends on knowing the principle of fcience, if this principle is mind, and if the 
human foul partakes of mind, it follows, that the human mind knowing hcrfelf, knows in what fhe 
differs from the lower faculties of the foul, and how her own judgment of things, which is fcience, 
differs from theirs, which amounts to no more than mere opinion : it follows, that (he knows what 
fcience is, and confequently knows what falls (liort of it: it follows alfo, that fhe knows what the 
obje&s are of fcience, and what thofe of opinion; having and contemplating the former fort in 
herfelf; but rcje&ing and difclaiming the latter, as not belonging to her province. Accordingly 
we {hall find that Socrates, who knew himfelf, his true felf, his mind, on the one hand never pre¬ 
tended, as ignorant men are apt to do, to know things which cannot be known; nor on the other 
hand, affe&ed not to know the nature of the human mind, the principles of it, or any of itsobje&s, 
fo far as they are communicated to particular minds from and by mind univerfal.—S. 

2 That is, in diftinguifhing fcience from right opinion. — S. 

3 This is becaufe right opinion principally verges to fenfibles; but fcience to intelligibles.-^T. 
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but alfo by means of right opinion ; and fince neither of thefe is with men 
by nature, neither fcience nor right opinion ; or 1 do you think that either 
of them comes by nature ? 

Meno. Not I. 

Soc. Since then, they are not by nature, by nature neither is it that men 
could have been good and virtuous. 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Soc. Seeing now, that virtue comes not by nature, we lhould, in the next 
place, after this confider if it comes through teaching. 

Meno. To be fure we lhould. 

Soc. Did it not appear to us both, that if virtue was wifdom, then it came 
through teaching ? 

Mbnq. It did. 

Soc. And that if virtue came through teaching, then virtue would be 
wifdom ? 

Meno. Very true. 

Soc. And that if there were any teachers of virtue, virtue would in that 
cafe be a thing that came through teaching; otherwife not? 

Meno. Juft fo. 

Soc. But we have agreed that there were no teachers of it. 

• Juff here, in all the editions of the Greek, are added thefe two words, our irrmTr.rm, neither 
are they acquired. Which part of the fentence is apparently falfe: for fcience and right opinion 
are both of them acquired; fcience through teaching; and right opinion through other adven¬ 
titious means: bat fuppofing it ever fo true with regard to right opinion; and fuppofmg 
alfo, that the word dukuits means in this place acquired through teaching ; it would be imper¬ 
tinent to this part of the argumentation, and premature: for Socrates is here proving only this, 
that virtue comes not by nature: and this he proves by Ihowing that all men who act rightly and 
well, aft thus either from fcience or from right opinion; neither of which principles of aftinn 
men have from nature. It is not till afterwards, in the next place, that he prove* virtue not to be 
acquired through teaching. With great judgment, therefore, did Cornarius, in his tranllation, 
take no notice of thofe two words; and, in his Eclogte, has with great probability fuppofed the 
words axx’ tniKTma to have been an antient fcholium written in the margin, and by fubfequent 
tranferibers, as happened frequently, affumed into the text; and afterwards the word *>■>' to have 
been changed into our by fome later copyift, not attending to the courfe of the argumentation, but 
to the conclufion only. The neceflity of the omiflion is fo clear, that we wonder not fo much at 
the accutenefs of Cornarius in feeing it, as at the biindnefs of Stephens in not feeing but exprefsly 
denying it.—S. 
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Meno. True. 

Soc. We are agreed, therefore, that virtue comes not through teaching; 
and that virtue is not wifdom. 

Meno. Certainly fo. 

Soc. But we agreed befides, that virtue was fomething good. 

Meno. True. 

Soc. And that whatever conduced affairs rightly was a thing good and 
ferviceable to us. 

Meno. We did clearly. 

Soc. And that affairs are conduced rightly by thefe two things only, true 
opinion and fcience ; pofleffed of either of which two, a man makes a good 
leader and guide. Whatever comes from fortune is not the effed of human 
condud. But fo far as man has to do in conduding rightly, it is only 
through one of thefe means, true opinion and fcience. 

Meno. I think fo. 

Soc. Now fince virtue comes not through teaching, it is not theeffed of 
fcience. 

Meno. It appears that it is not. 

Soc. Of the two only things then, which are good and ferviceable to 
man’s right condud, we have thrown one out of the queftion ; having agreed 
that fcience is not the thing through which civil affairs are adminiftered 
and conduded rightly. 

Meno. I think it is not. 

Soc. Not therefore through any wifdom, nor as being wife, did fuch 
men govern in the ftate ; fuch as Themiftocles, and the reft,.whom Anytus 
here juft now recounted. And for this very reafon they were not capable of 
making others to be fuch men as themfelves ; becaufe it was not fcience that 
made them what they were. 

Meno. The cafe, O Socrates, feems.to be as you reprefent it. 

Soc. If then it is not fcience, it follows thht it muft be the other thing 
which remains of the two, namely, right opinion, through which public af¬ 
fairs are adminiftered rightly by our ftatefmen and politicians ; men who, 
in point of wifdom, are not at all fuperior to the oracle fingers and di¬ 
vine prophets. For thefe alfo utter many true fayings, but have no real 
knowledge of any one thing they utter. 

VOL. V. 
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Meno. I fufpeft this to be the cafe, 

Soc. Now do not thofe men, O Meno, deferve the character of divine 
men, who either fpeak or aft aright in many things of great importance, 
without any intelleftual knowledge of the fubiefts concerning which they 
fpeak or aft ? 

Meno. By all means do they. 

Soc. Rightly then Ihould we call thofe men divine, whom we juft now 
mentioned, the oracle fingers and the prophets, and all who are infpired by 
the Mufcs. Nor at all lefs divine men than thefe Ihould we fay that the 
politicians are, no left enthufiafts, infpired divinely, and poffeffed by the 
Divinity, when in their fpeeches they direft aright many and great affairs, 
without any real knowledge of the fubjefts they are fpeaking of. 

Meno. Certainly we Ihould. 

Soc. And accordingly the women, you know, Meno, call men of virtue 
by the name of divine men. And the Lacedaemonians, when they celebrate 
with encomiums any man of virtue, are ufed to fay of him that he is a di¬ 
vine man. 

Meno. And they appear, O Socrates, to fpeak juftly too. And yet, per¬ 
haps, Anytus here is offended at what you fay. 

Soc. I give myfelf no manner of concern about it. With him, Meno, we 
fhall have fome difcourfe at another time. But if we, at this time, during 
all this converfation, have purfued our inquiries and reafonings aright, virtue 
can neither come by nature, nor yet through teaching; but to thofe with 
whom it is, it muft come by a divine portion or allotment, without the intel¬ 
ligence or true knowledge of it; unlefs amongft the politicians there Ihould 
be found fome perfon capable of making another man a good politician. 
But if there Ihould, he mi^ht almdft be faid to be fuch a one amongft the 
living, as Homer tells us that Tirefias is amongft the dead; where, fpeaking 

of him and of the reft who are in Hades, he fays r , 

« 

Fill’d is he only with difcerning mind; 

The reft flit, empty thadows, dark and blind. 

Exaftly the larr.e pre-eu.inence hath fuch a man ; being as it were the 
* In his Odyfley, lib. x. ver. 495. 
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truth and fubftance of tilings, compared with fliadows *, in refped of 
virtue. 

Me no. What you fay, O Socrates, feems to me to be in the higheft degree 
juft. 

Soc. From this reafoning then, Meno, it appears to us, that fuch as are 
poflefied of virtue, have it as a divine portion or allotment to them. But 
on this point we (hall then arrive at certainty, when, previous to our in¬ 
quiries by what means it is that virtue comes to men, we fet about fearching 
firft, what the eflence is of virtue.— 1 —But it is now time for me to go fome- 
where elfe. And do you, fince you are perfuaded yourfelf of the truth of thofe 
conclufions, the refult of our inquiries, perfuade your friend Anytus to be¬ 
lieve them alfo. For he may thus be foftened and become milder; and 
you, by thus perfuading him, may poffibly do a piece of fervice to your 
country. 

' It is obvious to be feen, that this is a metaphor taken from the fimile here ufed, of Tirefias 
and the reft of the ghofts in Hades; or an application of the fimile to that which it is brought to 
illuftrate in terms ufed properly in the Smile, but metaphorically in the application. For the 
application of the fimile is this:—As all the other ghofts in Hades are to Tirelias, fo are men of 
right opinion only, void of fcientific principles, to men of true fcience, men who are knowing in 
thofe principles. In the fimile, the common herd of ghofts are unreal, unfubflantial (hades, or 
Ihadows, compared with Tirefias, who therefore, with refpeCt to them, is real fubftance. In the 
fubjeCt, refembled to this fimile, men of right opinion are as fhadows when compared with men 
of real fcience.—The juftnefs of the fimilitude depends on thefe doftrines of Plato : that matters 
of opinion are objeCts of the imagination, and matters of fcience are objeCts of the mind or intel¬ 
lect j that all objeCts of the imagination are only images of the objeCts of fenfe, or things fenfible; 
and that thefe objeCts of fenfe, or things fenfible, are but the fhadows of things intelligible, the 
objeCts of intellect.—S. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


An ASSOCIATE, 
SOCRATES, 
HIPPOCRATES, 
PROTAGORAS, 


ALCIBIADES, 

CALLIAS, 

CRITIAS, 

PRODICUS', 


And HIPPIAS. 


ASSOCIATE. 

WHENCE come you, Socrates ? or is it not evident that you come front 
hunting about the beauty of Alcibiades ? For to me, as I lately beheld him, 
the man appeared to be beautiful. I fay the man : for between ourfelves, 
Socrates, he may be called fo, fince his beard begins now to make its appear¬ 
ance. 

Soc. But what then? Do you not indeed praife Homer *, who fays, 
that the age of a young man when he begins to have a beard is mod agree¬ 
able ? And this is now the age of Alcibiades. 

' As the fame queftion is difcufled in this Dialogue, though not fo fully as in theMeno, via. 
Whether virtue can be taught, an introduftion to it is unneceflary. I (hall therefore only obfcrve, 
that the livelinefs and variety of the characters in it j the mirth and pleafantry of Socrates; the 
fimplicity and noblenefs of the narratives ; and the knowledge of antiquities it difplays, are beau¬ 
ties no lefs obvious than inimitable. For an account of Protagoras, that prince of fophifts, fee the 
Theaetctns, 

* This fophift was of Cos, and flouriftied about 396 year9 before Chrift. Among his pupils 
were Euripides, Socrates, Theramenes, and Ifocrates. He made his auditors pay to hear him 
harangue, which has given occafion to fome of the antients to fpeak of the orations of Prodicus, 
for 5 o drachms. Among his numerous writings, he compofed that beautiful epifode in which 
virtue and pleafure are introduced attempting to make Hercules one of their votaries. 

3 See the 10th Book of the Odyffey, where Homer represents Mercury as afiuming the fbape 
of a young man that begins to have a beard. 
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Assoc. But do you not at prefent come from him ? And how is the young 
man difpofed towards you ? 

Soc. He appears to be well afFefled towards me, and efpecially fo to-dav ; 
for he laid many things in defence of me; and I am juft now come from 
him. However, I wifli to tell you fomething very ftrange : though he was 
prefent I did not attend to him, and even forgot to look at him. 

Assoc. What great affair then happened to both of you ? for you could 
not meet with any other beautiful perlbn in this city. 

Soc. I did, however, and with cue far more beautiful. 

Assoc. What do you lay 5 Was he a citizen or a ftranger ? 

Soc. A ftranger. 

Assoc. Whence came he. 

Soc. From Abdera. 

Assoc. And did this ftranger appear to you fo beautiful as to furpafs in 
beauty the fon of Clinia^? 

Soc. How can it be ether wife, O bltfted man, but that the wifeft mull 
appear to be the more beautiful perfon ? 

Assoc. Do you come to us then, Socrates, from a certain wife man ? 

Soc. I do, and from the wifeft indeed of thofe that exift at prefent; if 
Protagoras appears to you to be moft wife. 

Assoc. What do you (ay ? Is Protagoras arrived hither ? 

Soc. He has been here thefe three days. 

Assoc. And have you then juft now’ been with him ? 

Soc. I h:i\e ; and I have alfo both fpoken and heard many things. 

Assoc. \\ ill you not therefore relate this cons erlation to us ? For if no- 
t’nir.g hinders, you may fit here, fince this boy w ill give you his place. 

Soc. I will certainly relate it to you: and I (hall alio thank you for at¬ 
tending to it. 

Assoc. And we fl ail thank you for the narration. 

Soc. There willther.be leciprocal thanks. Hear therefore :—This morn¬ 
ing, while it was yet daik, Hippocrates, the fon of Apollodorus and the 
bo ther of Phafon, knocked \ery hard at my gate with his flick, and as foon 
a- it was opened he hafti!. catr.c to my bedchamber, crying with a loud 
voice, Socrates, a r c you afleep r—And 1 know ing his voice faid. This is Hip¬ 
pocrates, do you bring any news :—Mone, he replied, but what is good.—You 
3 fpcak 
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fpeak well, faid I, but what is it ? and what brought you hither ?—Prota¬ 
goras, faid he, is come, and dwells near me.—He has been here, I rfcplied, for 
fome time; and have you only juft heard it ?—I only heard it, by the gods, 
faid he, this evening ; and at the fame time, taking a couch, he fat down at 
my feet, and faid, I returned laft night very late from the village of Oinoe ; 
for my boy Satyrus had made his efcape from me, and being defirous to tell 
you that I ftiould purfue him, fomething elfe occurring, I forgot it. But after 
I had returned, fupped, and was going to bed, then my brother told me Pro¬ 
tagoras was come. On hearing this, I immediately attempted to go to you ; 
but afterwards it appeared to me that the night was already far advanced. 
Soon therefore falling afleep from wearinefs, when I awoke, I came hither— 
And I knowing the fortitude of Hippocrates, and feeing his aftonifhment, 
faid, What is this to you ? Has Protagoras injured you in any refped ?—By 
the gods, laid he laughing, he has, becaufe he alone is wile, and has not 
imade me to be fo.—But, by Jupiter, faid I, if you had given him money, and 
had perfuaded him, he would have made you alfo wife.—O Jupiter, and the 
other gods, he replied, I fhould neither fpare my own property, nor that of 
my friends, to accomplilh this, and I now come to you, that you may fpeak 
to him in my behalf. For I am younger than you, and at the fame time I 
never either few or heard Protagoras; for I was a boy when he firft came to 
this place. However, Socrates, all meu praife him, and fay that his difcourfes 
are moft wife. But why do we not go to him that we may find him within? 
And he refides, as I have heard, with Callias 1 the fbn of Hipponicus. Let 
us then go.—To this 1 replied. We will not yet go thither, O good man, for 
it is too early ; but let us go into our court, where we will walk and con- 
verfe till it is light; and afterwards we will pay a vifit to Protagoras. 
For, as he ftays very much at home, we fhall moft probably find him within.— 
After this we rofe and went into the court, and I, in order to try the ftrength 
of Hippocrates, looked at him attentively, and laid. Tell me, O Hippocrates, 
do you now endeavour to go to Protagoras, that by giving him money he 
may teach you fomething ? What kind of man do you fuppofe him to be ? 
and what kind of a man would you wifh him to make you ? Juft as if you 


1 This Callias was one of the firft citizens of Athens, and his father Hipponicus had been ge¬ 
neral of the Athenians, together with Nicias, at the battle of Tanagre. 
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fhould go to your namefake, Hippocrates of Cos, who is a defendant of 
Efculapius, and fhould offer him money on your own account, if any one 
fhould afk you, O Hippocrates, to what kind of man do you give money, 
and on what account ? what would you anfwer ?—I fhould fay, he replied, 

that I give it as to a phyfician.—And with what view would you give it ?_ 

That I might become a phyfician, faid he.—But if you went to the ArgivePoly- 
cletus, or the Athenian Phidias, and gave them a reward on your own account, 
fhould any one afk you to what kind of men, andfor what purpofe, you offered 
money to Polycletus and Phidias, what wouidyou anfwer?—I fhould anfwer, faid 
he, that I gave it as to ffatuaries,and in order that I myfelf might become a ftatu- 
ary.—Beitfo,I replied. But we are now going, I and you, to Protagoras, and we 
are prepared to give him money on your account, if we have fufficient for 
this purpofe, and can perfuade him by this mean ; but if it be not fufficient, 
we muft borrow from our friends. If therefore fome one, on perceiving our 
great eagernefs about thefe particulars, fhould fay, Tell me, O Socrates and 
Hippocrates, to what kind of man, and for what purpofe do you intend to 
give money in offering it to Protagoras ? what anfwer fhould we give 
him ? What other appellation have we heard refpedting Protagoras, as with 
refpefl to Phidias we have heard him called a ftatuary, and with refpeft to 
Homer, a poet ? What thing of this kind have we heard concerning Prota¬ 
goras ?—They call this man, faid he, a fophift, Socrates.—Shall we go there¬ 
fore, and offer money as to a fophift ?—Certainly.—If then fome one fhould 
afk you what do you defign to become by going to Protagoras ?—He replied, 
blufhing (for there was now day-light fufficient for me to fee him), from 
what we have already admitted, it is evident that my defign is to become a 
fophift.—But, by the gods, faid 1, will you not be afhamed to proclaim your- 
felf a fophift among the Greeks ?—I fhall, by Jupiter, if it is requifue to 
fpeak what I think.—Your defign then, Hippocrates, in acquiring the difci- 
pline of Protagoras, is not to become a fophift, but you have the fame in¬ 
tention as when you went to the fchool of a grammarian, or that of a mufi- 
cian, or of a mafter of gymnaftic : for you went not to thofe mafters to 
learn their art, that you might become a profeffor yourfelf, but for the fake 
■of acquiring fuch inftru&ion as becomes a private and a free man.—The dis¬ 
cipline which I fhall receive from Protagoras, faid he, perfeflly appears to 
.me to be rather a thing of this kind.—Do you know therefore, I replied, 
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what you now intend to do ? or is it concealed from you ?—About what ?—• 
That you are about to commit your foul to the care of a man, who, as you 
fay, is a fophift; and yet I fhould wonder if you know what a fophift is. 
Though if you are ignorant of this, neither do you know to whom you de¬ 
liver your foul, nor if to a good or a bad thing.—But I think, faid he, that 
I know.—Tell me then what you think a fophift is ?—1 think, faid he, as 
the name implies, that he is one knowing in things pertaining to wilHom.— 
But, I replied, the fame thing may alfo be faid of painters and archite&s, that 
they alfo are knowing in things pertaining to wiflom. And if any one fhould 
afk us in what wife particulars painters are knowing, we fhould anfwer him, 
that their wifdom confifted in the produdion of images ; and we fhould re¬ 
ply in a fimilar manner with refpedt to the reft. But if fome one fhould 
aik in what particulars is a fophift wife ; what fhould we anfwer ? Of what 
art is he the mafter?—He is matter, Socrates, of the art which enables men 
to fpeak eloquently.—Perhaps, faid I, we fpeak the truth, yet we do not 
fpeak fufficiently. For this anfwer demands from us another interrogation, 
viz. in what a fophift renders men eloquent. For does not a harper alfo 
enable thofe that are inftrufted by him, to fpeak about that in which he is 
knowing, viz. the playing on the harp ? Is it not fo ?—It is.—Be it fo then. 
But about what does a fophift render men eloquent ? For it is evident, that 
it muft be about things of which he has a knowledge.—It is likely.—What 
then is that thing about which the fophift is knowing, and which he teaches 
toothers?—By Jupiter, he replied, I can no longer tell you.—And I laid af¬ 
ter this, Do you know therefore to what danger you are going to expofo your 
foul ? or if y ou were going to fubjeft your body to the hazard of becoming 
in a good or a bad condition, would you not diligently confider whether you 
fhould expofo it to this danger or not ? Would you not call your friend* and 
relations to confult with them ? And would you not take more than one 
day to deliberate on the affair ? But though you efteem your foul far more 
than your body, and upon it depends your happinefs or unhappinefs, according 
as it is well or ill difpofod, yet, concerning this, you neither afk advice of 
your father nor brother, nor of any one of us your affociates, whether you 
fhould commit your foul to this ftranger. But having heard of his arrival 
yefterday evening, you come next morning before break of day, without 
confidering whether it is proper to commit yourfolf to him or not, and are 
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prepared to employ not only all your own riches for that purpofe, but alfo 
thofe of your friends, as if you already knew that you mult by all means 
affociate with Protagoras, whom, as you fay, you neither know nor have ever 
fpoken to. But you call him a fophift, though what a fophift is, to which 
you are about to deliver yourfelf, you are evidently ignorant.—And he having 
heard me, replied,What you fay, Socrates, appears to be the truth.—Whether 
or not, therefore, O Hippocrates, is a fophift a certain merchant and retailer 
of things by which the foul is nourilhed ?—He appears to me, Socrates, to be 
a chara&er of this kind ; but with what is the foul nourilhed ?—By difci- 
plines, I replied. But we muft take care, my friend, left the fophift, while 
he praifes what he fells, deceive us, juft as thofe merchants and retailers do 
refpedting the food of the body. For they are ignorant whether the articles 
of their traffic are lalubrious or noxious to the body, but at the fame time 
they praife all that they fell. Thofe alfo that buy thefe articles are alike igno¬ 
rant in this refpefl, unlefs the purchafer fhould happen to be a mafter of 
gymnaftic, or a phyfician. In like manner, thofe who carry about difciplines 
in cities, and whp hawk and fell them to thofe that defire to buy them, praife 
indeed all that they fell, though perhaps fome of thefe alfo, O moft excellent 
youth, may be ignorant whether what they fell is beneficial or noxious to 
the foul. And this alfo may be the cafe with thofe that buy of them, unlefs 
the purchafer fhould happen to be a phyfician of the foul. If therefore you 
Icientifically know what among thefe is good or bad, you may fecurely buy 
difciplines from Protagoras, or any other ; but if not, fee, O bleffed youth, 
whether you will not be in extreme danger with refpefl to your dearfcft con¬ 
cerns. For there is much greater danger in the buying of difciplines than in 
that of food ; fince he who buys meats and drinks of a victualler or mer¬ 
chant may take them away in other veflels, and, before he receives them into 
his body, may place them in his houfe, and calling in fome perfon fkilled in 
thefe things, may confult what lhould be eaten and drank, and what fhould 
not, and how much and when it is proper to eat and drink ; fo that there is 
no great danger in buying provifions. Difciplines, however, cannot be taken 
away in another veffel; but it is neceffary that he who buys a difcipline, re¬ 
ceiving and learning it in his foul, fhould depart either injured or benefited. 
Let us therefore confider thefe things with thofe that are older than we are : 
for we are too young to difcufs an affair of fuch great importance. Let us 

now, 
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now, however, go whither we intended, and hear the man ; and after we 
have heard him, let us alfo communicate with others. For not only Prota¬ 
goras is there, but Hippias the Elean, and Prodicus too, I think, and many 
other wife men. 

This being agreed upon by us, we goon ; but when we entered the porch, 
we ftopt to difeufs fomething which had occured to us in the way’. That it 
might not therefore be unfiniflied, but that being terminated we might thus 
enter the houfe, we {food difeourfing in the porch, until we agreed with 
each other. It appears therefore to me that the porter, who was a eunuch, 
heard us ; and that on account of the multitude of the fophifts he was en¬ 
raged with thofe that came to the houfe. When therefore we had knocked 
at the gate he opened it, and feeing us, Ha, ha, faid he, certain fophifts. He 
is not at leifure. And at the fame time taking the gate with both his hands, 
he (hut it with all his force. We then knocked again, and he, without 
opening the gate, faid, Did not you hear me tell you that he is not at 
leifure ?—But, my good man, faid I, we are not come to Callias, nor are we 
fophifts. Take courage, therefore, for we come requefting to fee Protagoras. 
Announce this to him. Notwithftanding this the man would fcarcely open 
the gate to us. However, he opened it at length, and when we entered, we 
met with Protagoras walking in the veftibule of the porch. Many followed 
him ; on one fide Callias the fon of Hipponicus, and his brother by the mo¬ 
ther ; Paralus the fon of Pericles ; and Charmides the fon of Glauco. 
On the other fide of him were Xanthippus the other fon of Pericles, and 
Philippides the fon of Philomelus, and Antimocrus the Mendaean, who was 
the moft illuftrious of all the difciples of Protagoras, and who is inftrudted 
in his art that he may become a fophift. Of thole behind thefe, who fol¬ 
lowed them liftening to what was faid, the greater part appeared to be 
ftrangers, whom Protagoras brings with him from the feveral cities through 
which he palfes, and whom he charms by his voice like another Orpheus: 
and they, allured by voice, follow him. Some of our countrymen alfo were 
in the choir. On feeing this choir I was very much delighted in obferving 
how well they took care not to be an impediment to Protagoras in walking 
before him; but when he turned, and his company with him, thefe his auditors 
that followed him opened to the right and left in a becoming and orderly 
manner, and always beautifully ranged themfelves behind him. After Prota¬ 
goras, 
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goras, as Homer' fays, I faw Hippias the Elean feated on a throne in the 
oppofite veftibule of the porch, and round him on benches fat Eryximachus, 
the fon of Acumenus, Phsedrus the Myrrhinufian, Andron the fon of An- 
drotion, and fome others, partly Grangers and partly his fellow citizens. 
They appeared, too, to be interrogating Hippias concerning the fublime parts 
of nature", and certain agronomical particulars; but he, fitting on a throne, 
confidered and refolved their queftions. I likewife faw Tantalus : for Prodi- 
cus the Cean was there ; but he was in a certain building which Hipponicus 
had before ufed for an office, but which Callias, on account of the multitude 
that came to his houfe, had given to the Grangers, after having prepared it 
for their reception. Prodicus therefore was ftill in bed wrapt up in (kins and 
coverings, and Paufanias of Ceramis was feated by his bedfide ; and with Pau- 
fanias there was a youth, who appeared to me to be of a beautiful and ex¬ 
cellent difpofition. His form indeed was perfe&ly beautiful; and his name, 
as I have heard, was Agatho. Nor did I wonder that he was beloved by Pau¬ 
fanias. There were alfo the two Adimantes, the one the fon of Cephis, 
and the other the fon of Leucolophides, and many others. But as I was 
without, I was not able to learn what was the fubjeft of their difcourfe, 
though I very much defired to hear Prodicus : for he appears to me to be a 
man perfedlly wife and divine. But a certain humming found being pro¬ 
duced in the chamber through the grave tone of his voice, prevented me 
from hearing diftindtly what he faid. Juft as we had entered, Alcibiades, 
the beautiful as you fay, and as I am perfuaded he is, and Critias the fon of 
Callaifchrus, came after us. 

After we had entered therefore, and had difcufied certain trifling particu¬ 
lars, and confidered what pafted, we went to Protagoras; and I faid, O Pro¬ 
tagoras, I and Hippocrates are come to fee you.—Would you wifh, faid he, to 
fpeak with me alone, or in the prefence of others ?—It makes no difference, I 
replied, to us; but when you hear on what account we come, you vourfelf 
(hall determine this.—What is it then, faid he, that hath brought you ?—Hip¬ 
pocrates here is our countryman, the fon of Apollodorus, and is of a great 

1 See the i ith Book of the Odvffey, where Ulyfles is reprefented converting with the fhades of 
the dead in Hades. Plato, by alluding to this part of the OdyiTey, doubtlefs intended to infinoate, 
as Dacier well obferves, that thefe fophifts are not real men, but only the phantoms and (hadowi 
of men. 
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and happy family, and feems to contend with his equals in age for natural en¬ 
dowments. But he defires to become illuflrious in the city; and he thinks 
that he fhall efpecially effedl this if he afTociates with you. Conlider, there¬ 
fore, whether it is proper for him to converfe alone with you about thefe parti¬ 
culars, or in conjunction with others.—Your forethought, faid he, Socrates, 
with refpett to me is right. For a flranger who goes to great cities, and 
perfuades young people of the greateff quality to leave the affociations both of 
their kindred and otiiers, both the young and the old, and adhere to him 
alone, that they may become better men by his converfation, ought in doing 
this to be cautious. For things of this kind are attended with no fmall 
envy, together with much malevolence and many flratagems. I fay indeed 
that the fophiflic art is antient, but that thofe men who firft profelfed it, 
fearing the hatred to which it would be expofed, fought to conceal it, fome 
with the veil of poetry, as Homer, Hefiod, and Simonides, and others with 
that of the myfteries and prophecy, as Orpheus and Mufaeus, and their fol¬ 
lowers. I perceive alfo, that fome have called this art gvmnaflic, as Iccus of 
Tarentum, and as a fophifl at prefent does who is inferior to none, viz. 
Herodicus the Selymbrianian, who was originally of Megara. But your 
Agathocles, who was a great fophifl, Pythoclides of Ceos, and many others, 
concealed it under the veil of mufic. All thefe, as 1 faid, being afraid of 
envy, employed thefe arts as veils. I however, in this particular, do not ac¬ 
cord with all thefe : for I think they did not effect any thing which they 
wifhed to accomplifh; fince thefe concealments are underflood by men of great 
authority in cities. The vulgar indeed do not perceive them ; but praife 
certain things which they hear from the fophifls. This fubterfuge therefore, 
not being attended with any effedt, but becoming apparent, ueceffarily fhows 
the great folly of him that attempts it, and mak« men much more inimical: 
for they think that a man of this kind is crafty in every thing. I therefore 
have taken an oppofite path : for I acknowledge myfelf to be a fophifl, and a 
teacher of men : and I think that by this ingenuous confeiDon I avoid envy 
more fafely than by diffimulatiou. I alfo diredl my attention to other things 
befides this; fo that, as I may fay, with the afliflance of Divinity, 1 have £uf- 
fered nothing dire through confeffing that I am a fophifl; though I have ex- 
ercifed this art many years: for my age is very great, and I am old enough 
to be the father of any one of you. So that it will be by far the mofl plea- 
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fant to me, if you difcourfe with me concerning thefe particulars in the 
prefence of all thofe that are in the houfe. 

I then, fufpefling that he wifhed to exhibit himfelf to Prodicus and Hip- 
pias, and to boaft that we came to him as being enamoured of his wifdom, 
faid. Why may not Prodicus and Hippias be called, and thofe that are with 
him, that they may hear us ?—By all means, faid Protagoras, let them be 
called.—Callias therefore faid, Shall we prepare feats for you, that you may 
difcourfe fitting ?—It was agreed to be proper fo to do. And at the fame 
time all of us being pleafed, as thofe that were to hear wife men converfe, 
took hold of the benches and couches, and difpofed them near to Hippias ; for 
the benches had been there previoufly placed. In the interim came Callias 
and Alcibiades, bringing with them Prodicus, who had then rifen from his bed, 
and thofe that were with him. When therefore we were all feated. Now, So¬ 
crates, faid Protagoras, you may tell me before all this company what you a 
little before mentioned to me about this youth. And I faid, My exordium, 
O Protagoras, is that which I employed before, viz. with what defign we 
came to you. Hippocrates then, here, is defirous of your converfe; and fays 
he fhall gladly hear what advantage he fhall derive from affociating with you. 
This is all we have to fay to you.—Protagoras then faid in reply, O young 
man, the advantage which you will derive from affociating with me is this, 
that on the day in which you come to me you will go home better than you 
was before; you will alfo be more improved on the fecond than on the firft 
day, and you will always find that you have every day advanced in improve¬ 
ment.—And I, hearing him, faid, O Protagoras, this is by no means wonderful, 
but it is fit that it fhould be fo; fince you alfo, though fo old and fo wife, 
would become better, if any one fhould teach you what you do not know. 
But that is not what we require. But juft as if Hippocrates here fhould 
immediately change his mind, and fhould defire to affociate with the youth 
lately arrived at this place, Zeuxippus the fon of Heracletus, and coming 
to him in the fame manner as he is now come to you, fhould hear from him 
the fame things as he has heard from you, that every day by affociating with 
him he would become better, and advance in improvement; if he fhould 
alk him, In what do you fay I fhall become better, and advance in proficiency, 
Zeuxippus would anfwer him,i In the art of painting. And if he were to 
affociate with the Theban Orthagoras, and fhould hear from him the fame 
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things as he has heard from you, and fhould afk him in what he would 
daily become better by affociating with him, he would reply. In the art of 
playing on the pipe. In like manner do you alfo reply to the youth, and to 
me afking for him: for you fay that Hippocrates here, by affociating with 
Protagoras, will daily become better and advance in improvement; tell us 
then, O Protagoras, in what he will make this proficiency ?—Protagoras, on 
hearing me thus fpeak, faid. You interrogate well, Socrates, aud I rejoice to 
anfwer thofe who afk in a becoming manner. For Hippocrates, if he comes 
to me, will not fuffer that which he would fuffer by affociating with any 
other of the fophifts. Other fophifts indeed injure youth : for they force 
them to apply to arts which they are unwilling to learn, by teaching them 
arithmetic, aftronomy, geometry, and mufic. And at the fame time looking 
at Hippias ', he added, But he who comes to me, will not learn any thing 
elfe than that for the fake of which he came. The difcipliue too which he 
acquires from me is the ability of confulting well about his domeftic affairs, 
fo that he may govern his houfe in the beft manner, and fo that he may be 
capable of faying and doing all that is advantageous for his country.—I un* 
derftand you, I replied : for you appear to me to fpeak of the political art, 
and to profefs to make men good citizens.—This, faid he, is the profeffion 
which I announce.—What a beautiful artifice, laid I, you poffefs ! if you do 
poffefs it. For nothing elfe is to be faid to you than that which I conceive. 
For I, O Protagoras, do not think that this can be taught, and yet I cannot 
difbelieve what you fay. It is juft, however, that I fhould inform you 
whence I think it cannot be taught, nor by men be procured for men. For 
I, as well as the other Greeks, fay that the Athenians are wife. I fee, there¬ 
fore, when we are collected in the affembly, and when it is neceffary to do 
fomething refpecting the building of houfes, that the architects -being fent 
for, are confulted about the bufinefs ; but that when fomething is to be done 
concerning the building of fhips, fhipwrights are confulted ; and in a fimilar 
manner with refpeCt to other things which they think may be taught and 
learnt. But if any other perfon whom they do not think to be an artift at¬ 
tempts to give them advice in thefe particulars, though he may be very fine 
and rich and noble, they pay no more attention to him on this account, but 

1 Protagoras fays this, becaufe Hippias profefled to be my ikilful in thefe fciences. 
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laugh and make a noife, until he either defifts from fpeaking through the 
difturbance, or till the archers, by order of the magiftrates, lead or carry 
him out. In this manner therefore they aft refpefting things which pertain 
to art. But when it is requittte to conttilt about any thing which relates to 
the government of the city, then the builder, the brazier, the (hoemaker, 
the merchant, and the failor, the rich and the poor, the noble and the ig¬ 
noble, rife, and fimilarly give their advice, and no one ditturbs them, as was 
the cafe with the others, as, perfons who, though they have never learnt nor 
have had a preceptor, ^et attempt to give advice. For it is evident that they 
do not think this can be taught. Nor does this take place only in public 
affairs, but in private concerns alfo ; the wifeft and befl of the citizens are 
not able to impart to others the virtue which they poflefs. For Pericles, the 
father of thefe youths, has beautifully and well inftrufted them in thofe 
things which are taught by matters ; but in thofe things in which he is wife, 
he has neither himfelf inftrufted them, nor has he fent them to another to 
be inftrufled ; but they, feeding as it were without reftraint, wander about, to 
fee if they can cafually meet with virtue. If you will too, this very fame 
man Pericles, being the tutor of Clinias the younger brother of this Alcibiades, 
feparated them, fearing the former fhould be corrupted by the latter, and 
fent Clinias to be educated by Ariphron. Before, however, fix mouths had 
elapfed, Ariphron, not knowing what to do with him, returned him to 
Pericles. I could alfo mention many others to you, who being themfelves 
good men, never made any other man better, neither of their kindred nor 
(hangers. I therefore, O Protagoras, looking to thefe things, do not think 
that virtue can be taught. When, however, I hear you aflferting thefe things, 
I waver, and am of opinion that you fpeak to the purpofe, becaufe I think 
that you are fkilled in many things, and that you have learned many and 
difeovered fome things ourfelf. If, therefore, you can more clearly (how 
us, that virtue may be taught, do not be envious, but demonftrate this to us. 

Indeed, Socrates, faid he, I (hall not be envious. But whether (hall I (how 
you this by relating a fable, as an older to younger men, or (hall I diicufs 
it by argument ? Many, therefore, of thofe that fat with him, left it to his 
choice. It appears, therefore, to me, faid he, that it will be more agreeable 
to you to relate a fable. 
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“ There was a time, then, when the gods were alone *, but the mortal genera 
did not exift. But when the deftined time of generation came to thefe, the 
, gods falhioned them within the earth, by mixing earth and fire together; 
and fuch things as are mingled with thefe two elements. And when they 
were about to lead them into light, they commanded Prometheus and Epime- 
theus 1 to diltribute to and adorn each with thole powers which were adapted 
to their nature. But Epimetheus requefted Prometheus that he might dis¬ 
tribute thefe powers : And, faid he, do you attend to my diftribution. And 
having thus perfuaded him, he diftributed. But in his diftrlbuting, he gave 
tofome llrength without fwiftnefs, and adorned with fwiftnefs the more 
imbecile. Some he alfo armed ; but giving to others an unarmed nature, he 
devifed a certain other power for their fecurity. For thofe whom he had 
inverted with a fmall body, he either enabled to fly away through wings, or 
diftributed them in a Subterranean habitation ; but thofe whom he had in- 
creafed in magnitude he preferved by their bulk. And thus equalizing, he 
diftributed other things, taking care that no genus Ihould be deprived of the 
means of prefervation. 

“ After, then, he had Secured them from mutual deftru&ion, he took care 
to defend them againft the injuries of the air and feafons, by clothing them 
with thick hairs and folid Ikins, fo that they might be Sufficiently prote&ed in 
the winter frofts and Summer heats ; and fo that thefe very things might be¬ 
come appropriate and Spontaneous beds to each when they weut to reft. 
Under their feet, likewifie, he partly added arms, and partly hairs and Solid 
and bloodlefs Ikins. He alfo imparted to different animals different nutri¬ 
ment ; to Some, indeed, herbs from the earth, to others the fruits of trees, 
and to others roots. There were feme alfo whom he permitted to feed on 
the flefh of other animals : and tofome, indeed, he gave the power of gene¬ 
rating but a few of their own Species, but to thofe that are devoured by thefe 
he imparted fecundity, thus extending Safety to the race. However, as Epi- 

1 Bv this nothing more is meant than that a divine is prior to a mortal nature, according to 
caufal, hut not according to temporal, priority. For, whatever Divinity produces, it produces 
continually; and hence every efte& proceeding from a divine caufe is confubfi(lent with that 
caufe, in the fame manner as fliadow with its forming fubftance. 

7 Prometheus, as we have obferved in the notes on the Gorgias, is the infpe&ive guardian of 
the defeent of the rational foul; and Epimetheus is the guardian of the irrational foul. 
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metheus was not very wife, he ignorantly bellowed all his powers on irra¬ 
tional animals; but the human race ftill remained unadorned by him. Pro¬ 
metheus, therefore, came to him while he was doubting, and confidered the 
diftribution which he had made. And he faw that other animals were well pro¬ 
vided for, but that man was naked, without fhoes, without a bed, and unarmed. 
But now the fatal day was arrived, in which it was neceflary that man Ihould 
emerge from the earth into light. Prometheus, therefore, being dubious 
what fafety he could find for man. Hole the artificial wifdom of Vulcan and 
Minerva ', together with fire ; fince it was impolfible that the poffeffion of 
this wifdom could be ufeful without fire; and thus he imparted it to man. 
By thefe means, therefore, man pofiefled the wifdom pertaining to life. He 
had not, however, political wifdom. For this was with Jupiter; and Pro¬ 
metheus was no longer permitted to afcend to the citadel, the habitation of 
Jupiter *. To which we may add, that the guards of Jupiter were terrible. 
Prometheus, therefore, fecretely entered into the common habitation of Mi¬ 
nerva and Vulcan, in which the arts w’ere exercifed ; and Healing the fiery 
art from Vulcan, and the other from Minerva, he gave them to man : and 
from this arifes the fertility of human life. But Prometheus afterwards, as 
it is laid, through Epimetheus, was punilhed for his theft. Since, however, 
man became a partaker of a divine allotment, in the firft place through this 
alliance with divinity, he alone of the other animals believed that there were 
gods, and endeavoured that the altars and flatues of the gods Ihould be 
eftablifhed. In the next place he articulately diftinguifhed by art, voice and 

« In thefe two divinities the caufe of all arts is primarily comprehended : the former of thefe 
firft imparting the fabricative power which the arts polfefs; and the latter illuminating them with 
that which is gnoftic and intelleftual. 

2 Prometheus was not permitted to afcend to the citadel of Jupiter, with whom the political 
fcience firft fubfifts, becaufe the guards of Jupiter, i. e. the Curetes, who are of an unpolluted 
guardian chara&eriftic, preferve him exempt from aH partial caufes, among which Prometheus 
ranks. Through theft guardians alfo, being firmly eftablifhed in himfelf, he pervades through all 
things without impediment, and being prefent to all his progeny, is expanded above wholes ac¬ 
cording to fuprtme tfatifcendency. The citadel alfo of Jupiter (fays Proclus, in Plat. Theol. 
p. 299), according to the rumours of theologifts, is a fymbol of intelle&ual circulation and of the 
higheft fummit of Olympus, which all the wife fufpend from Jupiter’s intelleftual place of furvey. 
To this place likewife (he adds) Jupiter extends all the mundane gods, thence imparting to them 
intelle&ual powers, divine light, and vivific illuminations. 
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names, and invented houfes and garments, (hoes and beds, and nourilh- 
ment from the earth. But men, being thus provided for in the beginning, 
lived difperfed ; for cities were not: hence they were deftroyed by wild 
beafts, through being every where more imbecile than them ; and the fabri¬ 
cating art was indeed a fufficient aid to them for nutriment, but was inade¬ 
quate tQ the war with wild beafts: for they had not yet the political art, 
of which the military is a part. They fought therefore to collect them- 
felves together, and to fave themfelves, building for this purpofe cities. 
When, however, they were thus collected in a body, they injured each other, 
as not poffefling the political art; fo that, again being difperfed, they were 
deftroyed by the beafts. Jupiter, therefore, fearing for our race, left it 
lhould entirely perifti, fent Hermes, and ordered him to bring Shame and 
Juftice to men, that theft two might be the ornaments and the bonds of 
cities, and the conciliators of friendfhip. Hermes, therefore, aiked after 
what manner he lhould give Shame and Juftice to men. Whether, laid 
he, as the arts are diftributed, fo alfo lhall I diftribute theft ? for they are 
diftributed as follows :—One man who poflefles the medicinal art is fuffi¬ 
cient for many private perfons; and in a fimilar manner other artificers. 
Shall I, therefore, thus infert Shame and Juftice in men ? or lhall I diftri¬ 
bute them to all ?—To all, faid Jupiter, and let all be partakers of them ; 
for cities will not fubfift, if a few only participate of thefe, as of the other 
arts. Publilh alfo this law in mv name, that he who is incapable of partak¬ 
ing of Shame and Juftice lhall be punilhed as the peft of the city.” 

Thus, Socrates, and on this account, both others and the Athenians, when 
they difcourfe concerning building, or any other fabricative art, think that a 
few only (hould be confulted ; and if any one unlkilled in theft affairs offers 
to give advice, they do not allow him, as you fay ; and it is reafonable, as 1 lay, 
that they lhould not. But when they proceed to a confultation concerning 
political virtue, the whole of which confifts from juftice and temperance, 
they very properly permit every man to fpeak; becaufe it is fit that every 
one lhould partake of this virtue, or there can be no cities. This, Socrates, 
is the caufe of that which was doubted. And that you may not think I de¬ 
ceive you in afferting that all men in reality think that every man participates 
of juftice, and of the reft of politic virtue, take this as an argument: in other 
arts, as you fay, if any one afferts that he is a good piper, or (killed in any 
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other art of which he is ignorant, thofe that hear him either laugh at, or are 
indignant with him, and his friends admonifh him as one infane ; but in jut 
tice and the other political virtue, though it be known that a certain perfon 
is unjuft, yet if he aflerts the truth of himfelf before the multitude, they think 
that he is infane, and that he fhould not unfold his iniquity; and they fay 
that all men fhould acknowledge themfeltes to be juft, whether they are or 
not; or that he who does not pretend that he is juft muft be mad ; as if it 
were neceflary that every one fhould, in a certain refped, partake of ju.ftice, 
or no longer be a man. I fay thefe things, to fhow that every man^j®* very 
properly permitted to give his advice concerning this virtue, becaufe every 
one is thought to be a partaker of it. But that men do not think that it fub- 
fifts from nature, nor from chance, but that it may be taught and obtained 
by ftudy, this I will in the next place endeavour to fhow you. No one is 
enraged with another on account of thofe evils which he thinks arife either 
from nature or art; nor does he admonifh, or t ach, or punifh the pofleffors 
of thefe evils in order to make them otherwife than they arc; hut, on the con¬ 
trary, he pities them. Thus, for inftance, who would be fo mad as to repre¬ 
hend the deformed, or the little, or the difeafed { For I think they know 
that thefe things, viz. fuch as are beautiful and the contrary, happen to men 
from nature and fortune. On the contrary, when they think that any one 
poffeffes certain evils from ftudy, cuftom, and learning, then they are indig¬ 
nant, admonifh, and punifh ; among the number of which evils are injuftice 
and impiety, and in fhort every thing which is contrary to political virtue. 
And as this fpecies of virtue is obtained by ftudy and diicipline, they are on 
this account indignant with and admonifh every one who negleds to ac¬ 
quire it. For if you are willing, O Socrates, to confider what the pu- 
nifhment of the unjuft is able to effed, this very thing will teach you that 
men think virtue is to be acquired. For no one endued with intellect 
punifhes him who has adled unjuftly, merely becaufe he has fo aded ; for 
he who ads in this manner punifhes like a wild beaft, irrationally. But he 
who endeavours to punifh with reafon, does not punifh for the fake of part 
guilt (for that which has been done cannot be undone), but for the fake of 
future injuftice, that neither this offender himfelf, nor any other w'ho fees 
him pumfhed, may again ad unjuftly. And he who lias this conception muft 
he perfuaded that virtue may be taught: for punifhment is inflided for the 
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fake of turning others from guilt. All, therefore, that punifh, as well pri¬ 
vately as publicly, have this opinion. And both other men, and efpecial'y 
the Athenians your fellow citizens, take vengeance on and punifh tboie 
whom they think have afled unjuftly ; fo that, according to this realoning, the 
Athenians alfo are among the number ofthofewho think that virtue may be 
acquired and taught. Very properly, therefore, do your fellow citizens ad¬ 
mit the brazier and fhoemaker to give advice in political concerns ; and, as 
it appears to me, Socrates, it has been fufEciently demonflrated to you that 
they confider virtue as a thing which may be taught and acquired. 

There (till, however, remains the doubt which you introduced concerning 
illuftrious men, viz. on what account they teach their Ions, and make them 
wife in things which may be obtained from preceptors, but do not render 
them better than others in the virtue for which they themfelves are re¬ 
nowned. In order to remove this doubt, Socrates, I fhall no longer em¬ 
ploy a fable, but argument. For thus conceive : whether is there any one 
thing or not, of which it is neceflary all the citizens fhould partake, or a 
city cannot fubfift ? In this thing your doubt is folved, but by no means 
otherwile. For if there is this one thing, which is neither the art of the 
architedl, nor of the brazier, nor potter, but is juftice, and temperance, 
and holinefs, and in fhort the virtue of man ; if this be the thing, of which 
it is neceflary all fhould partake, and together wdth which every man fhould 
learn and perform whatever elfe he withes to learn or do, but by no means 
without this ; or if he does not partake of it, that he fhould be taught and 
punifhed, whether boy, or man, or woman, till through punifhment he be- ■ 
comes better ; and he who is not obedient, when punifhed or taught, is ba- 
nifhed from the city, or put to death as one incurable; if this then be the 
cafe, and thofe illuftrious men teach their children other things, but 
not this, confider in how wonderful a manner they become excellent men : 
for we have fhown that they think virtue may be taught both privately and 
publicly. But fince it may be taught, do you think that fathers teach their 
children other things, the ignorance of which is neither attended with death • 
nora penalty; but that in other things in which a penalty, death, and exile are 
the pumfhments attendant on their children, when they are not inftrudled 
nor exerciled in virtue, and befides death, the confiication of their goods, . 
and in fhort the ruin of their families, they neither teach them thefe things. 


nor 
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nor ufe their utmoft endeavours that they may acquire them ? It is necef- 
fary to think, Socrates, that fathers, beginning with their children when they 
are very young, will teach and admonifh them as long as they live. For as foon 
as a boy underftands what is faid to him, his nurfe, mother, pedagogue,and the 
father himfelf, ftrive to the utmoft that the boy may become a moft excellent 
charader; teaching and pointing out to him, in every word and deed, that this is 
juft, and that unjuft ; that this is beautiful and that bafe; and that this is holy, 
and that unholy : like wife that he fhould do thefe things, and not thofe. 
And if the boy is willingly perfuaded, they think they have done well; but 
if not, they form him to reditude by threats and blows, as if he were a dif- 
torted and bent piece of wood. In the next place they fend him to mafters, 
and thefe they much more enjoin to pay attention to the morals of the boys, 
than to the teaching them to read and play on the harp. The preceptors like- 
wife take care of the children ; and w hen the hoys have learnt their letters, 
and their attention is dire&ed to the meaning of what they read, iuftead of 
oral precepts, the mafters give them the compofitions of the beft poets to 
read, and compel them to commit them to memory; becaufe in thefe there 
are many admonitions, and many tranfadions, and praifes, and encomiums, 
of antient illuftrious men, that the boy may be zealous to imitate them, and 
may defire to become a fimilar charader. The mafters of the harp alfo do 
other things of a like kind ; for they pay attention to temperance, and take 
care that the boys do not commit any vice. Befides this too, when they have 
learnt to play on the harp, they teach them the compofitions of other good 
lyric poets, finging them to the harp ; and they compel rhythms and harmo¬ 
nies to become familiar to the fouls of the boys, that becoming milder, more 
orderly, and more harmonious, they may be more able both to fpeak and ad : 
for every life of man requires rhythm and harmony. Further ftill, befides 
thefe things, they fend them to mafters of exercife, that their bodies being 
rendered better, may be ufefully fubfervient to the rational part of the foul, 
and that they may not be compelled to cowardice, through the depravity of 
their bodies, in w'ar and other adions. And theie things are done by thofe 
who are moft able to do them: but the moft able are the moft wealthy ; 
and the fons of thefe begin their exercifes the earlieft, and continue them the 
longeft. But when they leave their mafters, the city compels them to learn 
the laws, and to live according to the paradigm of thefe, that they may not 
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a£t cafually fro m themfelves; but in reality, juft as writing matters give their 
fcholars, who have not yet learnt to write well, letters to be traced over by 
them which they have written, and thus compel them to write conformably 
to their copy ; fo the city preferring laws which were the inventions of il- 
luftrious and antient legiflators, compels them to govern and to be governed 
according to thefe. But it punilhes him who tranfgreftes thefe; and the 
name which is given to this punifhment, both by you, and in many other 
places, is cuOuv^t, corrections, as if it were juftice correcting depravity. 

As fo much attention therefore is paid, both privately and publicly, to vir¬ 
tue, can you ftill wonder and doubt, O Socrates, whether virtue may be 
taught ? It is not, however, proper to wonder that it can be taught, but it 
would be much more wonderful if this were not the cafe. But why then are 
unworthy fons frequently the offspring of worthy fathers ? Learn again the 
reafon of this. For this is not wonderful, if what l have before faid is true, 
that this thing virtue ought not to be peculiar to any one perfon, in order to 
the exiftence of a city. For if this be the cafe, as 1 fay (and it is fo the 
moft of all things), confider and feletft any other ftudy and difeipline whatever. 
Thus, for inftance, fuppofe that this city could not fubfilt unlefs we were all 
of us players on the pipe, Ihould we not all apply ourfelves to this inftru- 
ment } and would not every one' teach every one, both privately and pub- 
lickly, to play on it ? and would he not reprove him who played unfkilfully, 
and this without any envy ? Juft as now, no one envies or conceals things 
juft and legal, as is the cafe in other arts. For mutual juftice and virtue are, 

I think, advantageous to us: and on this account every one moft willingly 
dilcourl'es about and teaches things juft and legal. If then in playing on the pipe 
we are thus difpol'ed, with all alacrity and without relerve, to teach each other, 
do you think,Socrates, laid he, that the fons of the moft excellent players on the 
pipe would become good pipers, rather than the fons of bad players on this in— 
ttrument? I indeed think not; but the boy moft happily born for that art 
would be found to be him who made the greateft proficiency ; and he who 
was not naturally adapted for it would purl'ue it without glory. And the fon 
ot an excellent piper would often be unlkiiled in that art; and again, a good 
piper would frequently be the offspring ofa bad one. However, they would 
be all fufficiently excellent, if compared with the unlkilful, and with thole 
who know nothing of the piper’s art. In like mariner think that the man 
vol. v. r who 
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who appears to you to be the moft unjuft of rhofe who are nurtured by the 
laws, and among men, is juft and the artificer of this thing (juftice), if he is 
compared with men, who have neither difcipline, nor courts of juftice, nor 
laws, nor any neeeflity which compels them to pay every attention to virtue, 
but are mere favages, fuch as thofe which Pherecrates the poet caufed to be 
adjed laft year, during the feftivals of Bacchus. And if you ftiould chance to 
be among fuch men as the mifanthropes in that play, you would rejoice if you 
met with Eurybatesand Phrynendas 1 , and deploring your fortune, you would 
defire the depravity of our men. But now you are delicate, Socrates, be- 
caufe all men are teachers of virtue to the utmoft of their abilities, though 
no one appears to you to be fo. For if you ftiould fearch for the man who 
taught us to fpeak the Greek tongue, he would be no where to be found : 
nor, if you were to inquire who it is that can teach the Tons of manual ar¬ 
tificers this very art which they have learnt from their father, and which both 
the father and the fellow artifts his friends exercife, you would not, I think, 
O Socrates, eafily find the preceptor of thefe ; but it is every where eafy to 
find teachers of the ignorant. And thus it is alfo with refpedt to virtue and 
every thing elfe. We ftiould likewife rejoice, if he who furpaffes us caufes 
us to advance in virtue, though but in a fmall degree, among the number 
of which I, think I am one, and that I know in a manner, fuperior to other 
men, what will contribute to the beautiful and the good, and that I am worthy 
of the reward which I receive for my inftru&ion, and indeed of more than I 
receive, as is alfo the opinion of my difciplcs. Hence this is the bargain 
which I ufually make : when any one has learnt from me, if he is willing, he 
pays me the fum of money which I require ; but if not, going to a temple 
and fwearing how much the difciplines which I teach are worth, he depofits 
the fum which he is to pay me. And thus much, faid he, O Socrates, I, and the 
fable, and argument have afferted, to prove that virtue may be taught; and 
the Athenians alfo are of the fame opinion. We have likewife fhown that it 
is not in any refpedt wonderful that depraved fons ftiould be the offspring of ex¬ 
cellent fathers, fince the fons of Polvcletus, who are of the fame age with 
Paralus and Xanthippus, are nothing when compared with their father; 

• Thefe were two notorious profligates, who had given occafion for the proverbs, “ An aflion 
of Enrybates: it is another Phrynendas.” 
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and in like manner with refpedt to the Tons of other artifts. Thefe, however, 
are not yet to be condemned ; for they are young, and hope may be yet en¬ 
tertained of their making a proficiency. 

Protagoras therefore, having pointed out thefe and fimilar things, ceafed 
to fpeak ; and I having been for a long time charmed, looked ftill at him, as 
defiring to hear him ftill fpeak. But when I perceived that he had in 
reality finifhed his difcourfe, and when I had with difficulty colle&ed my- 
felf, looking to Hippocrates I faid, O Ion of Apollodorus, how much do 1 
thank you for having brought me hither! For I make much of what I have 
heard from Protagoras; fince before this, I thought that it was not human 
care by which worthy men become worthy, but now I am perfuaded that it 
is. There is however a fmall impediment to my belief, which Protagoras 
will doubtlefs eafily remove, fince he has unfolded fo much. For if fome 
one fliould difcourfe with any one of the popular orators, perhaps he would 
hear arguments of this kind, fuch as Pericles delivered, or fome other 
eloquent man ; but if fome one ftiould afk them concerning any thing, they 
like a book would have nothing to reply, nor any thing to fey. And if a 
man lhould a Ik them any trifling particular refpedting what was feid, they 
would refemble brafs when ftruck, which keeps and extends its found for a 
long time, unlefs fome one lays hold of it. For thus rhetoricians, when 
aiked fome trifling thing, reply in au extended fpeech. But Protagoras here 
is fufficient to deliver both long and beautiful difeourfes, as he has juft now 
made it appear ; and he is alfo fufficient, when interrogated, to anfwer with 
brevity, and interrogating, to wait for and receive au anfwer; which can 
be afferted but of a few. Now then, O Protagoras, I am in want of a cer¬ 
tain trifling particular, and if you anfwer me this, I (hall have all that I 
want. You fay that virtue may be taught; and I, if I could be perfuaded by 
any man, ftiould be perfuaded by you. But I befeech you to remove the 
wonder which you excited in my mind while you were fpeaking. For you 
fay that Jupiter fent juftice and ftiame to men ; and afterwards, in many parts 
of your difcourfe, you fpeak of juftice, temperance, and fenftity, and of all 
thefe colleflively, as if virtue were but one thing. Accurately explain to 
me, therefore, this very thing, whether virtue is one certain thing, but the 
parts of it are juftice, temperance, and fan&ity ; or whether all thefe which 
1 have juft now mentioned are names of one and the feme thing. This it is 
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which I ftill defirfe to know.—But it is eafy, faid he, Socrates, to anfwer 
this queftion, that virtue being one thing, the particulars which vou have ad¬ 
duced are the parts of it.—But whether, faid I, are they parts, in the fame 
manner as the mouth, noftrils, eyes and ears are parts of the face? or are 
they parts like the parts of gbld, which do not differ from each other and 
the whole, except in magnitude and parvitude ?—It appears to me, Socrates, 
that the parts of virtue have the fame relation to the whole, as the parts of 
the face to the whole face.—Whether then, faid I, do different men receive 
a different part of virtue ? or is it neceffary that he who receives one part 
Ihould poffefs all the parts of virtue f—By no means, faid he; fince many 
men are brave, but unjuft ; and others again are juft, but not wife.—But, 
faid I, are thefe part? of virtue, viz. wifdom and fortitude ?—Certainly, the 
moll of all things, he replied ; and the greateft of all the parts, is wifdom.— 
But, faid I, of thefe parts, is this one thing, and that another ?—Yes.—Hak 
each of them alfo its proper power, in the fame manner as each of the parts 
of the face ? As for inftance, the eye is not fimilar to the ears, nor is the 
power of it the fame ; nor do an-y of the other parts refemble each other, 
nor are their powers the fame, nor are they mutually fimilar in any other 
refpeft. Is it therefore thus alfo with the parts of virtue, fo that the one 
does not refemble the other, neither in itfelf, nor in its power ? Or is it not 
evident that it is fo, fince it is fimilar to the paradigm which we have intro¬ 
duced ?—But it does thus fubfift, Socrates, faid he.—And I replied, no other 
part of virtue therefore, is fuch as fcicnce, nor'fuch as juftice, nor fuch as 
fortitude, nor fuch as temperance, nor fuch as fandtity.—It is not, faid he. 

But come, faid I, let us confider in common what kind of a thing each of 
thefe is. And, in thefirft place, is juftice a certain thing, or is it nothing? 
For to me it appears to be fomething. But what does it appear to you to 
be ?—That it is alfo fomething.—What then ? If fome one Ihould afk you 
and me, O Protagoras and Socrates, tell me with refpedf to this very thing 
which you have juft now named juftice, whether it is juft or unjuft ? I in¬ 
deed Ihould anfwer him that it is juft. But what would you fay ? would 
your anfwer be the fame with mine or not?—The fame, faid he.—I there¬ 
fore Ihould fay that juftice is a thing fimilar to the beifig juft, in reply to 
the interrogator. And would not you alfo afTert the fame ?—Yes, faid he.— 
If then, after this, he Ihould alk us, Do you alfo fay that famftity is 

fomething ? 
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fomething ? we fhould reply, I think, that we do.—We fhould, faid he.— 
But whether do you fay that this very thing fan&ity is a&ually adapted to be 
unholv, or to be holy ? For my part, I fhould be indignant with this quef- 
tioti, and fhould fay, Predift better things, O man : for bv no means will any 
thing elfe be holy unlefs holinels itfelf be holy. But what do you fay ? 
would not you thus anfwer ?—Entirely fo, faid he.—If then, after this he 
fhould fay, afking us. How then have ye fpoken a little before ? Or have I 
not rightly underftood you ? For you appear to me to aflert that the parts of 
virtue fubfifted in fuch a manner with refpe£t to each other, that one of them 
does not refemble the other; I fhould reply, that as to other things, you 
have underftood rightly, but you are miftaken in thinking that I alfo have 
faid this : for Protagoras gave this anfwer, but I interrogated him. If then 
he fhould fay, he fpeaks the truth, Protagoras : for you fay that one part of 
virtue does not refemble another. This is your affertion. What would be 
your anfwer to him ?—It is neceflary, faid he, Socrates, to acknowledge it.— 
What then, O Protagoras, affenting to thefe things, fhall we anfwer him, if 
he fhould add, holinefs therefore is not of fuch a nature as to be a juft thing, 
nor is juftice fuch as a holy thing, but fuch as that which is not holy ; and 
holinefs is fuch as that which is not juft. So that what is juft is unholy'. 
What fhall we fay to him in reply ? For I, for my own part, fhould fay that 
juftice is holy, and that holinefs is juft. And for you, ifyou will permit me, 
I fhould reply this very thing, that either juftice is the fame with holinefs, 
or that it is moft fimilar to it; and that the mod of all things, juftice is fuch 
as holinefs, and holinefs fuch as juftice. But fee whether you hinder me 
from giving this anfwer; or does this alfo appear to you to be the cafe ?—It 
does not entirely, faid he, Socrates, appear to me to be fimply thus, foas to 
grant that juftice is holy, and holinefs juft ; but there appears to me to be a 
certain difference between them. However, of what confequence is this ? 
For, ifyou will, let juftice be holy, and let holinefs be juft.—I have nothing 
to do, faid I, with I will ; and if it is agreeable to you, let it be reprobated. 
And let us alfo be perfuaded that the fubjefl of our converiation will be dif- 
cuffed in the beft manner, when the particle if is removed from it.—But 
indeed, he replied, juftice has fomething fimilar to holinefs. For one thing 
always refembles another in a certain refpe£I, contraries alone excepted : 
for white has no fimilitude to black, nor hard to foft; and fo with refpeft 

to 
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to other things which appear to be moft contrary to each other, and which, 
as we before oblerved, poflefs another power, and of which one does not re¬ 
ferable the other. But there are other things, fuch as the parts of the face,«in 
which the one is fimilar to the other. So that although you /hould confute 
thefe things after this manner, if you are of opinion that all things are 
fimilar to each other, yet it is not juft to call thofe things fimilar which pot- 
fefs a certain fimilitude to each other ; as neither is it juft to call thofe things 
which poflefs a certain diflimilitude, diflimilars, though they have but very 
little of the fimilar.—And l wondering, faid to him, do the juft and the 
holy appear to you to be fo mutually related, as to poflefs but a fmall degree 
of fimilitude to each other ?—Not entirely fo, faid he ; nor yet again, do I 
confider them in the fame way as you appear to me to confider them.—But 
I replied, Since thefe things do not feem to be agreeable to you, we will 
difmifs them, and confider this other thing which you lay. What do you 
call folly ? Do you not fay that wifdom is perfeftly contrary to it ?—To 
me it appears to be fo, /aid he.-—But when men aft rightly and profitably, 
do they then appear to you to aft temperately; or when they aft in a con¬ 
trary manner ?—They appear to me, faid he, to aft temperately, when they 
aft|rightly and profitably.—And do they not aft temperately by temperance?— 
It is neceflary.—Do not therefore thofe that aft wrongly, aft foolifhly, and 
thus afting, not aft by temperance?—I agree with you, /aid he, that they do.— 
The afting fooli/hly, therefore, is the contrary to afting temperately.—He 
faid it was.— Are not, therefore, things which are done fooli/hly, fo done by 
folly, but by temperance things which are done temperately ?—He granted 
it.—If then any thing is done by ftrength, is it not done ftrongly, and if by 
weaknefs, weakly.—So it appears.—And if any thing is done with fwiftncfs, 
is it not done fwiftly, and if with fiownefs, flowly ?—He faid it was.—And if, 
any thing is done after the fame manner, is it not done by the lame, and if 
fti a contrary manner by the contrary ?—He granted it.—Come then, I re¬ 
plied, is-there fomething beautiful ?—He admitted there was.—And is any 
thing contrary to this except the bale ?—There is not.—But what ? Is there 
fomething good ? And is any thing contrary to this except evil ?—There is 
not.—Is there alfo fomething acute in voice ?—He faid there is.—And is any 
thing contrary to this except the grave ?—There is not, faid he.—To every 
one of contraries therefore, I replied, there is only one contrary, and not 
4 many. 
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many.—He granted it.—Let us then, faid I, repeat the particulars to which 
we have affented. We have acknowledged that there is only one contrary 
to one thing, but not more than one.—We have.—But that which is done 
contrarily is done by things contrary.—He admitted it.—We alfo granted 
that what is done foolifhly is done in a manner contrary to that which is done 
temperately.—He faid we did.—But that which is done temperately is done 
by temperance, and that which is done foolifhly, by folly.—He granted it.— 
But if a thing is done contrarily, is it not done by a contrary ?—Yes.— 
And the one is done by temperance, and the other by folly.—Yes.—And are 
they not done contrarily ?—Entirely fo.—Are they not therefore done by 
contraries ?—Yes.—Folly therefore is contrary to temperance.—So it ap¬ 
pears.—Do you remember, then, that it was before acknowledged by us, that 
folly is contrary to wifdom ?—He agreed that it was. : —And did we not 
alfo fay, that there is only one contrary to one thing.—We did.—Which 
therefore of thefe pofitions, O Protagoras, (hall we rejed ? That which fays 
there is only one contrary to one thing, or that in which it is afferted, that 
wifdom is different from temperance ? but that each is a part of virtue ? 
And that befides being different, both they and their powers are diflimilar, 
in the fame manner as the parts of the face ? Which therefore of thefe 
fhall we rejed ? for both of them are not very mufically afferted; fince 
they do not accord, nor coharmonize with each other. For how can they 
accord, if it be neceffary that there fhould only be one contrary to one 
thing, but not to more than one ? But to folly, which is one thing, wifdom 
and temperance have appeared to be contrary. Is it fo, faid I, O Protagoras, 
or not ?—He acknowledged that it was fo, but very unwillingly.—Will not, 
therefore, temperance and wifdom be one thing ? And again, prior to this, it 
appeared to us that juftice and fandity were nearly the fame thing. But 
come, faid I, Protarogas, let us not be weary, but confider what remains. 
Does it then appear to you that a man who ads unjuflly is wife, becaufe he 
ads unjuftly ?—I, faid he, Socrates, fhould be afhamed to acknowledge this, 
though it is afferted by many men.—Whether then fhall we addrefs ourfelves 
to them, or to you?—If you are willing, faid he, fpeak firft to this affer- 
tion of the many.—But it makes no difference to me, if you only an- 
fvver, whether thefe things appear to you or not; for I efpecially dired 
my attention to the affertiOn. It may, however, perhaps happen, that I 
fhall both explore myfelf interrogating, and him who anfwers. 


At 
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At firft, therefore, Protagoras began to affume fome confequence (for he 
was averie to difcufs this affair, and faid it was difficult) ; but afterwards he 
fubmitted to anfwer.—Come then, faid I, anfwer me from the beginning: 
Do certain perfons who a61 unjultly, appear to you to be wife ?—Let them 
be fo, faid he.—And does not the being wife confift in confulting well, even 
when they aft unjuftly ?—Be it fo, laid he.—But whether, 1 replied, does 
this take place if they do well, adting unjuftly, or if they do ill r —If they do 
well.—Do you then fay that certain things are good ?—I do.—Whether, 
therefore, faid I, are thofe things good which are advantageous to men ?—By 
Jupiter, faid he, they are; and I alfo call fome things good, though they are 
not advantageous to men. And Protagoras, when he faid this, appeared to 
me to be ruffled, afraid, and averie to anfwer. Seeing him, therefore, in 
this condition, I cautioufly and gradually interrogated him; and I faid. 
Whether, O Protagoras, do you fpeak of things which are advantageous to no 
man , or of thofe which are in no refjieEi advantageous ? And do you call 
fuch things as thefe good ?—By no means, faid he; but 1 know many things 
which are ufelefs to men, meats and drinks, and medical potions, and ten 
thoufand other things ; and I alfo know fome things which are advantageous 
to them. There are likewife fome things which are by no means profitable 
to men, but are beneficial to horfes; fome which are advantageous to oxen 
only ; and others to dogs: others again which are beneficial to no one of 
thele, but to trees; and others which are good to the roots of trees, 
but pernicious to their blofifoms. Thus, for initance, dung is beneficial to 
the roots of all trees when thrown upon them ; but if you were to throw it 
on their branches and Ihoots, you would deftroy them all. Thus too, oil is 
a very excellent thing for all plants: but is molt hoftile to the hairs of all 
animals except man. For it is beneficial to the hairs of man, and to the 
reft of his body. And fo diverfified and all-various a thing is good, that this 
very thing, oil, is good to the external parts of the body of man, but is moil 
pernicious to his inward parts. And on this account all phyficians forbid the 
difeafed the ule of oil; or at leaft only permit them to ufe it in a very (mail 
degree, and juft fufficient to correct the bad lmell ot the food which they take. 

Protagoras having thus fpoken, thofe that were prelent loudly applauded 
him as one that had made a good fpeech. And 1 faid, O Protagoras, I am a 
man naturally forgetful, and if any one makes a long difeourfe to me, I forget 

what 
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what was the fubjeft of his difeourfe. As, therefore, if I were deaf, and you 
intended to difeourfe with me, it would be neceffary for you to fpeak a little 
louder to me than to others ; fo now, fince you happen to have met with a for¬ 
getful man, cut your anfwers for me, and make them fhorter, if you wifti that 
I (hould follow .you.—How would you have me fhorten my anfwers ? Muff 
I anfwer you, faidhe, fhorter than is neceffary?—By no means, I replied.— 
But as much as is proper, faid he?—Yes, faid I.—Whether, therefore, mufl 
my reply be fuch as appears to me to be neceffary, or fuch as appears to be 
fo to you ?—I have heard, I replied, that you can both fpeak with prolixity 
yourfelf about the fame things, and teach another to do the fame, fo .as 
never to be in want of words; and again, that you can fpeak with brevity, 
fo that no one can deliver himfelf in fewer words than you. If, therefore, 
you intend to difeourfe with me, ufe the other method, that of fpeaking with 
brevity.—O Socrates, faid he, I have had verbal conteffs with many men, 
and if I had done this which you urge me to do, viz. if I had fpoken as my 
antagonift ordered me to fpeak, I fhould not have appeared to excel any one; 
nor would the name of Protagoras have been celebrated in Greece.—And 
I (for I knew that the former anfwers did not pleafe him, and that he would 
not be willing to anfwer my interrogations) thought that I had no longer 
any bufinefs in the conference. I therefore faid, O Protagoras, I do not 
defire you to difeourfe with me contrary to your will; but if you are dilpofed 
to converfe fo that I can follow you, then I will difeourfe with you. For 
you, according to report, and as you yourfelf fay, are able to fpeak both with 
prolixity and brevity: for you are wife. But I am unable to make thele 
long fpeeches; though I wi(h that I had the ability. It is fit, however, that 
you, who are capable of doing both, (hould yield to my inability, in order 
that converfation may take place. But now, as you are not willing to do this, 
and a certain bufinefs prevents me from (laying to hear your long fpeeches, 
I muft depart whither it is requifite I (hould go; though perhaps it would not 
be unpleafant to me to hear thefe things from you.—And at the fame time 
having thus fpoken, I rofe in order to go. But as I was riling, Callias taking 
hold of me with Ins right hand, and of my cloak with his left, faid. We (hall 
not difmifs you, Socrates: for if you depart, our converfation will be at an 
end. I befeech you, therefore, (lay with us : for there is not any one thing 
which I would more willingly hear than you and Protagoras difeourfing 
vol. v. s together. 
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together. Gratify all of vs therefore.—And I faid (for I was now {landing 
as being ready to go), O fon of Hipponicus, I have always admired your 
philofophy; but I now both praife and love it; fo that I Ihould wi(h 
to gratify you, if you requeft of me poflibilities. But at prefent, it is juft as if 
you Ihould defire me to run a race with Crifo the Himergean, who is now in 
the vigour of youth, or with one of thofe who run and accomplifh the longsft 
courfe, or with fome diurnal courier; 1 {hould fay to you, that I wi(h much 
snore than you do that l could keep pace with thefe runners, but that I cannot. 
If, therefore, you would fee me and Crifo running a race together, you mud 
requeft him to keep pace with me: for I am not able to run fwiftly, but he 
is able to run {lowly. In like manner, if you defire to hear me and Protaw 
goras, youmuft requeft him, that as he at firft anfwered me with.-brevity the 
queftions that were a Iked, he will nowtalfo anfwer me in the fame manner ; 
for if be does not, what will be the mode of our difcourfb l I indeed thought 
that it isone thing to converfe together, and another to harangue.—But you 
fee Socrates, faid Callias, that Protagoras appears to fpeak juftly, when he 
feys that he ought to be permitted to {peak as he pleafes, and you as you 
pleafe. Alcibiades, therefore, taking up the difcourfe, faid, You do not fpeak 
well GaUias: for Socrates here acknowledges that he cannot make a long, 
fpeech, and in this yields to Protagoras. But in the ability.of difcourfing,. 
and knowing how to queftion and anfwer, I {hould wonder if he yielded to- 
any man. If, therefore, Protagoras-con feffes that he is inferior to Socrates 
in difputition,. it is fufficient for Socratesbut if he denies it, let him dif* 
pute, both by queftkming and anfwering, without making a long fpeech to 
every, interrogation, and without deviating from the fubjedt fo as to prevent 
another from fpeafcing,. and lengthening his difecwie till the greater part of 
the auditors forget what was the fubjedt of inveftigation. For as for Soc» 
rates, I will be fecurity for him that he will not forget any thing: fince he 
only jefts when he fays he is forgetful; To me, therefore, Socrates appears 
to be mare, reafinable in what he demands : for it is fit that every one (hould 
declare his own opinion- But after Alcibiades, it was Critias, Pthink, who 
{aid, G Frodicus and Hippias, .Callias indeed appears to me to be very much 
for Protagoras-; but Alcibiades is always foud of contention in every thing to 
which he applies himfelk We, however, ought not to contend with each 
other, either for Socrates or Protagoras, but we (hould requeft both of them 
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in common not to diffolve the conference in the middle. But he having thus 
fpoken, Prodicus faid, You appear to me, Critias, to fpeak well: for it is re- 
quifite that thofe who are prefent at thefe conferences Ihould be the com¬ 
mon, but by no means equal auditors of both fpeakers. For thefe two are 
not the fame : for it is requifite to hear both in common, but not to diftri* 
bute equally to either; but to the wifer more, and to the more unlearned 
lefs. I indeed, O Protagoras and Socrates, think that you ought to concede 
fomethmg to each other, and to contend together, but not to quarrel : for 
friends contend with friends through benevolence ; but adverfaries and ene¬ 
mies quarrel with each other. And thus this conference will be conducted in 
the molt beautiful manner. For you, the fpeakers, will be efpecially ap¬ 
proved, I do not fay praifed, by us the hearers : for auditors approve from 
their foul without deception ; but praife is frequently bellowed in words, 
falfely, contrary to the real opinion. And thus again, we, the hearers, fhall 
be efpecially delighted, but not pleafurably affe&ed : for he is delighted who 
learns any thing and participates of wililom in his dianoetic part; but he is 
pleafurably affe&ed who eats fomething, or is paffive to fome other plealant 
fenfation in his body. 

Prodicus having thus fpoken, many of thofe that were prefent approved 
what he faid. But after Prodicus, Hippias the wife thus add refled them 
I confider all ye that are prefent as kinfmen, friends, and fellow-citizens by 
nature, and not by law : for the fimilar is naturally allied to the limilar. 
But law being the tyrant of men, compels many things to be done contrary 
to nature. It would be difgraceful, therefore, if we who know the nature 
of things, who are the wifeft of the Greeks, and who are now come for the 
purpofe of difplaying our knowledge into the very prytaneum itfelf of wit 
dom, and into this houfe, which is the greateft and moll fortunate in the 
city, Ihould exhibit nothing worthy of this dignity, but difagree with each 
other like the vileft of men. I therefore both requeft and advife you, O 
Protagoras and Socrates, to fubmit yourfelves to us, as if we were arbitra¬ 
tors affembled for the purpofe of bringing you to an agreement. Nor do you, 
Socrates, purfue this accurate form of dialogue, which is fo very concife, un- 
lefs it is agreeable to Protagoras ; but give up the reins to difcourle, that it 
may appear to us to be more magnificent and elegant. Nor do you, Prota¬ 
goras, extending all your ropes, fly with fwelliug fails into the wide fea of 

S 2 difcourle. 
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difcourfe, and lofe fight of fhore: but let both endeavour to preferve a mid¬ 
dle courfe. Be perfuaded alfo by me, and let fome moderator and prefident 
be chofen, who (hall oblige each of you to keep within bounds,—This expe¬ 
dient pleafed thofe that were prefent, and all of them praifed it. And Cal- 
lias faid, that he would not fuffer me to go, and required me to choole a mo¬ 
derator. I therefore faid, that it would be dilgraceful to feleft a judge of 
our difcourfes : for if he be our inferior, it will not be right that the fubordi- 
nate (hould prefide over the more excellent; and if he be our equal, neither 
thus will it be right. For he who is juftfuch a one as we are, will aft fimi- 
larly to us ; fo that the choice will be vain. But to choofe one better than 
we are, is, I think, in reality impoffible: fmce one wifer than Protagoras 
here,canuot be chofen. And if you Ihould choofe a man in no refpeft more 
able, but whom you aflert however to be fo, this alfo will be dilgraceful to 
Protagoras, by l'ubjefting him to a prefident, as if he were lome contemptible 
perfon : for it makes no difference as to myfelf. I am willing, therefore, to 
aft as follows, that conversation and dialogue may take place between us, 
which are the objefts of your defire: If Protagoras is not willing to anfwer, 
let him interrogate, and I will anfwer ; and at the fame time I will endea¬ 
vour to Ihow him in what manner I fay he who is interrogated ought to an¬ 
fwer. But when I reply to that which he may be willing to alk, he again in 
a fimilar manner lhall reply to me. If, therefore, he lhall appear not to be 
cheerfully difpofed to anfwer the interrogation, both you and I in common 
mull demand of him, that which you now demand of me, not to diffolve the 
converfation. Nor for tire fake of this is there any oecafion to appoint a pre¬ 
fident : for all of you will be prefidents in common.—It appeared to all that 
this was what ought to be done. And Protagoras, indeed, was not very 
willing to comply; but at the fame time he was compelled to confent to 
interrogate ; and that when he had fufficiently interrogated, he would in his 
turn anfwer with brevity. He began therefore as follows : 

1 think, faid he, O Socrates, that the greateft part of a man’s erudition 
confifts in being (killed in poetical compofitions. But this is the ability of 
knowing what is well or ill faid by the poets, foas to be capable of affigning 
a realon when interrogated concerning their poems. And uow indeed let 
the queftion be reipcfting virtue, the fubjeft of cur prefent diicourle ; differ¬ 
ing only in this, that the difquiiition is transferred topoetiy. Simonides then 
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fays to Scopas, the fon of Creon the Theffalonian, “ That it is difficult to be¬ 
come a truly good man, fo as in hands, feet, and intellect, to be fafhioned a 
blamelefs fquare.” Do you know the verfe, or fhall I repeat the whole paf- 
fage to- you ?—And I faid, there is no neceffity for this; for I know, and 
have paid great attention to the verfe.—You fpeak well, faid he. Whether, 
therefore, does Simonides appear to you to have done well and rightly, or 
not ?—Very well, faid I, and rightly.—But does the poetappear to yon to have 
done well if he contradicts himftlf?—By no means, 1 replied.—Coufider more 
attentive!y,faid he.—But,mygood man, I have fufficientlyconfidered it.—You 
know therefore, faid he, that in the courfe of the poem he fays, “ The afler- 
tion of Pittacus does not pleafe me, though it was delivered by a wife man, 
viz. that it is difficult to continue to be a good man.” Do you underftand 
that the fame perfon made this and the former aflertion l —I do, 1 replied.— 
Does it therefore, faid he, appear to you that thefe things accord with thofe ?— 
To me they do appear to accord. And at the fame time fearing left he 
fhould fay any thing in addition, I faid, But do they not appear to do fo to 
you?—How, he replied ; can he who made both thefe aflertions accord with 
himfelf, when he firft fays, that it is difficult to become a truly good man,, 
and a little after, forgetting what he had aflerted, he blames Pittacus for lay¬ 
ing the fame thing that he had faid, viz. that it is difficult to continue to be 
a good man, though it is evident that in blaming him who faid this, he alfo 
blames himfelf ? So that either the former or the latter aflertion is not right.—• 
Protagoras having thus fpoken, many of the auditors made a noife, and ap¬ 
plauded him. And 1 indeed at firft, as if 1 had been ftruck by a fkilful pu- 
gilift, was incapable of feeing, and became giddy, on his faying thefe things,, 
and the reft making a tumult; but afterwards (to tell you the truth), that I 
might have time to conlider what the poet faid, I turned myfelf to Prodicus,, 
and calling him, 1 faid, Simonides, O Prodicus, was your fellow-citizen, and 
it is juft that you fhould affift the man. 1 appear therefore to myfelf to call 
upon you. in the fame manner as Homer 1 fays Scamander called upon Simois 
when befieged by Achilles, “ Dear brother, let us both join to repel the 
prowefs of this man.” For I fay the fame to you, let us take care that Si¬ 
monides be not fubdued by Protagoras. For in order to affift Simonides, that 
elegant devne of yours is requifite, by which you diftinguifh between to will 
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and to define, as not being the fame, and by which you have juft now faid 
many and beautiful things. And now confider whether the fame thing ap¬ 
pears to you as to me : for I do not think that Simonides contradidls himfelf. 
But do you, Prodicus, firft declare your opinion. Does it appear to you that 
to become is the fame as to be, or that it is fomething different r—Something, 
different, by Jupiter, laid Prodicus—Does not Simonides then, faid I, in the? 
firft affertion, declare his own opinion, that it is difficult to become a truly 
good man ?—You fpeak the truth, faid Prodicus.—But he blames Pittacus, I 
replied, not as Protagoras thinks, for faying the fame thing that he had faid, 
but for aflerting fomething different from it. For Pittacus does not fay this, 
that it is difficult to become a good man, as Simonides does, but that it is 
difficult to continue to be Co. But as Prodicus fays, to be is not the fame as to> 
become. And if this be the cafe, Simonides does not contraditt himfelf. And 
perhaps Prodicus here, and many others, may fay with Hefiod*, “ It is dif¬ 
ficult to become good : for the gods have placed l'weat before virtue. But he 
who has arrived at the fummit will find that to be eafy, which it was dif¬ 
ficult to acquire.” Prodicus therefore having heard thele things, praifed me 
but Protagoras faid, your emendation, Socrates, is more erroneous than that 
which you corredt.—And I faid, Then I have done ill, as it feems, O Prota¬ 
goras, and I am a ridiculous phyfician; fince by attempting to cure, I in- 
creafe the difeafe.—Thus however it is, faid he.—But how ? I replied.—The 
poet, faid he, would have been very ignorant, if he had afferted that virtue is 
fo vile a thing that it may be eafdy acquired, though, as it appears to all men, 
its poffeffion is tbe mod difficult of all things.—And I faid, by Jupiter, 
Prodicus, here, is opportunely prefent at our conference. For tbe wifdom of 
Prodicus appears, O Protagoras, to be of great antiquity, whether it origi¬ 
nated from Simonides, or from a fource ftill more antient. But you, who are 
ikited in many other things, appear to be unfkilled in this, and not fkilled in 
it as'.I am, in confequence of being the-difciple of this Prodicus. And now 
you appear to me not to underftand that this thing which is faid to be dif¬ 
ficult, was not perhaps fo apprehended by Simonides, as you apprehend it; 
but it is with that as with the word deinos, concerning which Prodicus 
continually admonifties me, when in praifing you, or any other, I fay, that 

1 Op. et Dier. 
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Protagoras is a wife and fkilful Q;im) man, by alking me if I am not afhamed 
to cal] things excellent dreadful (S.vvo f ), For to lum, fays he, (ignifies fome- 
thing bad. Hence no one fays dreadful riches, nor dreadful peace, nor dreadful 
health ; but every one fays dreadful difeafe, and dreadful war, and dreadful po¬ 
verty, as if thatwhich is (5; w>») deinon, is had. Perhaps, therefore, the inhabit* 
ants of Ceos and Simonides apprehended by the word difficult ypktitiv) either 
that which is bad, or fomething different from what you conceive it to mean. 
Let us therefore inquire of Prodicus(for it is juft to afk him the fignificatioa 
ofwords employed b) Simon des); VVhat.OProdicus, does Simonides mean hr 
the word difficult ?—He meant, faid he, bad.— On this account, therefore, X 
replied, he blames Pittacus for faying that it is difficult to continue to be good, 
juft as if he had heard him faying, that it is bad to continue to be good.—r-But 
what elfe, Socrates, faid he, do you think Simonides intended, than to blame 
Pittacus becaufe he did not know how to diftinguifh terms rightly, as being 
aLelbian, and educated in a barbarous language?—Do you hear- Prodicut,, 
faid I, O Protagoras ? And have you any thing to fay to thole things?— 
This is very far, O Prodicus, faid Protagoras, from being the cafe ; for I weH 
know that Simonides meant by the word difficult , not that which is bad, but 
that which we and others mean by it, via. a thing which is not eafv, but it' 
accompl Ihed through many labours.— But I alfo think, I replied, that Simo* 
nides meant this, and that Prodicus knows that he did but he jelL, and i»- 
willing to try whether you can defend your afiertion. For that Simonides 
did not by the word difficult mean any thing bad, is very much confirmed by 
what he adds immediately after: for he lays, that Divinity alone po fife (fits 
this honourable gift. He does not indeed fay, that it is bad to continue to be 
good, and afterwards add that Divinity alone polleffes this, and attribute this 
honour to Divinity alone : for if this were the cafe, Prodicus fhould have 
called Simonides a profligate, and not a divine man But I wifh to tell 
you what Simonides appears to me to have undei flood in this verfe, if you 
think proper to make trial of my poetical ikill. Qr, if it is agreeable to you,. 
I will hear you.—Protagoras, therefore, hearing me thus Ipeak, fa.d. Do lb, 
if you pleafe, Socrates : but Prodicus, Hippias, and the reft, very much urged ■ 


* InfteacI of «»?«'«»$ *n»~, as in the printed text, it is neseffary to read, as in ow .yerfion, ectaiuii 
hit*, as Dacier alio well obfems. 
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me to do it.—I will endeavour then, faid I, to explain to you my concep¬ 
tions. refpedUng this verfe. 

Philofophy is very antient among the Greeks, and particularly in Crete 
and Lacedaemon; and there are more fophifts there than in any other coun¬ 
try. They diflemble, however, and pretend that they are unlearned, in or¬ 
der that it may not be manifeft that they furpafs the reft of the Greeks in 
wifdom (juft as Protagoras has faid refpe&ing the fophifts); but that 
they may appear to excel in military Ikill and fortitude ; thinking if their 
real chara&er were known, that all men would engage in the fame purfuit. 
But now, concealing this, they deceive thofe who laconize in other cities. 
For there are fome that in imitation of them cut their ears, have a cord for 
their girdle, are lovers of fevere exercife, and ufe fttort garments, as if the 
Lacedaemonians furpaflcd in thefe things the other Greeks. But the Lace¬ 
daemonians, when they wifli to fpeak freely with their own fophifts, and are 
weary of converftng with them privately, expel thefe laconic imitators, and 
then difcourfc with their fophifts, without admitting any ftrangers to be pre- 
fent at their converfations. Neither do they fuffer any of their young men 
to travel into other cities, as neither do the Cretans, left they (hould un¬ 
learn what they have learnt. But in thefe cities, there are not only men of 
profound erudition, but women alfo. And that I aflert thefe things with 
truth, and that the Lacedaemonians are difciplined in the beft manner in phi¬ 
lofophy and difcourfe, you may know from the following circumftance : 
For if any one wifties to converfe with the meaneft of the Lacedaemonians* 
he will at firft find him, for the moft part apparently defpicable in converfa- 
tion, but afterwards, when a proper opportunity prefents itfelf, this fame 
mean perfon, like a Ikilful jaculator, will hurl a fentence worthy of atten¬ 
tion, lhort, and contorted ; fo that he who converfes with him will appear 
to be in no refpeft fuperior to a boy. That to laconize, therefore, confifts 
much more in philofophifing, than in the love of exercife, is underftood by 
fome of the prefent age, and was known to the antients; they being per- 
fuaded that the ability of uttering fuch fentences as thefe is the province of a 
man perfectly learned. Among the number of thofe who were thus per- 
fuaded, were Thales the Milefian, Pittacus the Mitylenaean, Bias the 
Prienean, our Solon, Cleobulus the Lindian, Mifo the Chenean, and the 
feventh of thefe is faid to be the Lacedaemonian Chilo. All thefe were emu¬ 
lators, 
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lators, lovers, and difciples of the Lacedemonian erudition. And any one 
may learn that their wifdom was a thing of this kind, viz. Ihort fentences 
littered by each and worthy to be remembered. Thefe men alfo aflem- 
bling together, confecrated to Apollo the firft fruits of their wifdom, writing 
in the Temple of Apollo at Delphi thofe fentences which are celebrated by 
all men, viz. “ Know thyfelf,” and “ Nothing too much.” But on what ac¬ 
count do I mention thefe things ? To (how that the mode of philofophy 
among the antients was a certain laconic brevity of diftion. But the len- 
tence which is aferibed to Pittacus in particular, and which is celebrated by the 
wife, is this : “ It is difficult to continue to be good.” Simonides, therefore, as 
being ambitious of wifdom, knew that if he could overthrow this fentence, 
and triumph over it like a renowned athletic, he himfelf would be celebrated 
by the men of his own time. In oppofition to this fentence, therefore, and 
with a view to renown, he compofed the whole of this poem, as it appears 
to me. Let all of us, however, in common, confider whether what I aflert 
is true. 

In the firft place, then, the very beginning of the poem would indicate 
that its author was infane, if he, wiftiing to fay that it is difficult to become 
a good man, had afterwards inferted the particle (/*») indeed. For this would 
appear to have been inferted for no purpofe. Unlefs it Ihould be faid, that 
Simonides in what he fays contends as it were againft the fentence of Pit¬ 
tacus : and that Pittacus, having afferted that it is difficult to continue to be 
good, Simonides difputing this, fays it is not difficult; but it is difficult in¬ 
deed, O Pittacus, to become a good man, and to be truly good. For he does 
not ufe the word truly , as if there were fome men that are truly good, and 
others that are good indeed, but not truly fo (fpr this would have been ftupid 
and unworthy of Simonides) ; but it is neceftary to confider the word truly as 
an hyperbaton 1 in the verfe; and we muft fuppofe Pittacus fpeaking, as if 
there was a dialogue between him and Simonides, and faying, O men, it is 
difficult to continue to be good ; but Simonides anfwering, O Pittacus, your 
aflertion is not true : for it is not difficult to be truly good, but to become 
fo, in hands and feet, and intelledl, being faffiioned a blamelefs fquare, 

' An hyberbaton is a rhetorical figure, and fignifies the tranfpofition of words from their plain 
grammatical order. 
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And thus it appears that the particle indeed is introduced with reafon, and 
that the word truly is rightly added in the lail place. All that follows like- 
wife teftifies that this is the meaning of the paffage. There are alfo many 
fentences in this poem, each of which might be proved to be well written ; 
for it is very elegantly and accurately compofed. To evince this, however, 
would take up too much time; but let us fummarily confider the whole form 
and intention of the poem, that we may Ihow that the defign of it through¬ 
out is more than any thing to confute that fentence of Pittacus. For a lit¬ 
tle after he fays, as follows: “ It is indeed truly difficult to become a good 
man ; yet for a certain time it is polfible to be fo. But having become a good 
man, to continue in this habit, and to be a good man, (as you fay', O Pitta¬ 
cus,) is impoffible. For this is not human, but Divinity alone poflefles this 
honourable gift. For man, who may be overwhelmed by unexpeded cala¬ 
mity, cannot continue free from vice. 

Whom, then, does an unexpeded calamity overwhelm in the government 
of a ffiip ? Evidently not an idiot; for the idiot is always overwhelmed. 
As therefore no one throws to the ground him who is lying on it, but fome- 
times be who Hands upright is thrown down, fo as to be proftrate ; but this 
is never the cafe with him who is already proftrate ; fo an unexpeded cala¬ 
mity may fometimes overwhelm a lkilful man, but never him who is always 
unlkilful. And a mighty ftorm burfting on the head of the pilot may render 
him unlkilful; bad feafons may confound the hulbandman ; and things fimi- 
lar to thefe may be applied to the phyfician : for a good may indeed become 
a bad man. And this is alfo teftified by another poet, who fays, “ A good 
man is fometimes bad, and fometimes worthy.” But it is not polfible for a 
bad man to become bad, but it.is always neceflary that he Ihould be fo. So 
that when an unexpeded calamity overwhelms a lkilful, wife, and good man, 
it is not polfible for him not to be wicked. But you, O Pittacus, fay, that it 
is difficult to continue to be good. The truth however is this, that it 
is difficult indeed, but polfible, to become good ; but impoffible to continue to 
be good. For every man who ads well is good ; but bad if he ads ill. 
What then is a good adion with refped to literature ? and what makes a 
man excellent in literature ? Evidently the being difciplined in it. What 

Meaning that it is impoffible for man in the prefent life to continue invariably good. 
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good adtion likewife makes a good phyfician ? Evidently the learning the 
art of curing the Tick. For a good phyfician cures properly 1 , but a bad one 
improperly. Who is it then that becomes a bad phyfician ? Evidently the man 
to whom it belongs in the firft place to be a phyfician, and in the next place 
to be a good phyfician ; for he may become a bad phyfician. But we who 
are ignorant of the medicinal art, can never by adting ill become bad phy- 
ficians ; nor being ignorant of architecture can we become bad architedts, or 
any thing elfe of this kind. But whoever does not become a phyfician by 
afting ill, it is evident that neither is he a bad phyfician. Thus alfo a good 
man may fometimes become a bad man, either from time, or labour, or 
difeafe, or from fome other circumftance (for this alone is a bad adlion to be 
deprived of fcience); but a bad man can never become bad (for he is always 
io) ; but if he is to become bad, it is neceffary that prior to this he (hould 
have been good. So that to this alfo the verfes of Simonides tend, that it is 
not poffible to be a good man, fo as to be perfeveringly good ; but that it is 
poffiblc to become a good man, and for this fame good to become a bad man. 
And alfo that for the moft part, thofe are the beft men whom the gods love. 
All thefe things therefore are faid againft Pittacus, which the verfes follow¬ 
ing thefe Fill more clearly evince. For he fays, “ Wherefore I (hall not ex¬ 
plore in vain and hope for that which cannot be found, viz. a man nouri(hed 
by the fruits of thp earth, who lives a blamelels life and is perpetually good.” 
Afterwards he adds, “ I will tell you when I have found him.” So vehe¬ 
mently, and through the whole of the poem, does he attack the faying of 
Pittacus. He alfo adds, “ I willingly praife and love the man, who does 
nothing bafe ; and the gods themfelves are not able to contend with necefe 
fity.” And this likewife is faid in oppofition to Pittacus. For Simonides was 
not fo unlearned as to fay that he praifed him who willingly did nothing bad, 
as if there were fome who committed bafe adlions willingly. For I nearly 
think this, that no wife man confiders any man as erring voluntarily, and as 
adting bafely and wickedly with the concurrence of his will; but he well 
knows that all thofe who adt bafely and wickedly, do fo involuntarily. But 


* In the original here there is nothing more than naxos it xaxws; but from the verfion of Ficinus, 
it appears that the words ayalot yaj iar(o; Ssfairtun ««*»{ mult be fupplied as in our tranllation. 
Thefenfe indeed evidently requires this addition. 
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^Simonides does not /peak as if he laid, that he praifes the man who does 
not willingly do wrong, but he fays this word willingly of himfelf. For he 
thought that a worthy and good man is frequently compelled to love and 
praife a certain perfon. Thus, for inftance, it often happens that a man has 
a monftrous father, or mother, or country, or fomething elfe of this kind. 
Depraved characters, therefore, when any thing of this nature happens to 
them, are in the firft place glad to fee it, and in the next place blame and 
every where divulge the depravity of their parents or country, that they 
may not be accufed of having negledted thefe, nor fall into difgrace for their 
negledh Hence they blame their parents or country in a flill greater de¬ 
gree, and add voluntary to neceffary enmity. But the worthy man conceals 
the faults of his parents or country, and if any unjuft condudl has led him to 
be enraged with them, he is their mediator to himfelf, and compels them to 
love and praife their own offspring. 1 alfo think that Simonides himfelf fre¬ 
quently praifed and was the encomiaft of a tyrant, or fome other charadler 
of this kind ; and this not willingly, but by compulfion. This, then, is what 
he fays to Pittacus ; “ I, O Pittacus, do not blame you, from being myfelf 
one who loves to blame : for I am fatisfied if a man is not wicked, nor very 
indolent, as know ing that a fane man benefits his country. Nor will I find 
fault; fince 1 am not a lover of detraction. For the race of fools is infinite; 
fo that he who delights in blaming will be fatiated with it. All things, in¬ 
deed, are beautiful with which fuch as are bafe are not mingled.” His 
meaning however in this, is not as if he had faid, all things are white with 
which black is not mingled (for this would be very ridiculous), but he in¬ 
tends to fignify that he admits mediocrity, fo as not to blame it. “ And I do 
not feek,” fays he, “ a man perfedfly blamelefs, or expedl to find him among 
fuch as gather the fruits of the wide-bofomed earth : fori will tell you when 
I find fuch a one. So that on this account I fhall praife no one as perfedf. 
But I am fatisfied with a man of moderate excellence, and who does no ill : 
and all fuch as thefe I both love and praife.” Here too he ufes the lan¬ 
guage of the Mitylenasans as fpeaking to Pittacus, and faying, “ I willingly 
praife and love all thefe.” But here it is neceffary to confider the word 
willingly as connedled with the words “ Who does nothing bafe,” and to fe- 
parate it from the verfe in which he fays, “ There are alfo thofe whom I un¬ 
willingly praife and love. You therefore, O Pittacus, I fhould never have 
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blamed, if you had fpoken of that equitable and true mediocrity ; but now, 
though you are very much miftaken about things of the greateft moment, 
yet you appear to fpeak the truth, and on this account I blame you.”—It ap¬ 
pears to me, faid I, O Prodicus and Protagoras, that Simonides compofed this 
poem in confequence of thefe conceptions. 

Then Hippias anfwering faid. You feem to me, Socrates, to have well 
explained thefe verfes : and I alfo have fomething pertinent to fay concern¬ 
ing them, which, if you pleafe, I will point out to you.—Do fo, O Hip¬ 
pias, faid Alcibiades, but let it be at another time ; for now it is juft to 
attend to the coincidence in opinion of Protagoras and Socrates with each 
other. And indeed, if Protagoras wifhes ftill to interrogate, Socrates 
fhould anfwer ; but if he wifhes to reply to Socrates, then Socrates Ihould 
interrogate.— And I faid, I leave it to Protagoras to do whichever of the 
two is more agreeable to him : but if he is willing, let us difmifs any fur¬ 
ther confideration about the verfes. And I would gladly, O Protagoras, 
complete with you the difeuflion of thofe things, concerning which I at 
firft interrogated you. For it appears to me, that a difeourfe about poetry 
is moft fimilar to the banquets of vile and ruftic men ; fince thefe, not being 
able, through the want of education, to converfe with each other while 
they are drinking, in their own language, and with their own words, intro¬ 
duce the players on the flute as honourable perfons, hire at a great expenfe 
a foreign voice, viz. that of flutes, and through the found of thefe aflociate 
with each other. But when worthy, good, and well-educated men feaft 
together, you will fee neither pipers, nor dancers, nor fingers, but they being 
fufficient to converfe with themfelves, without thefe trifles and fportive 
amufements, fpeak in their own language, and in a becoming manner reci¬ 
procally hear each other, even though they have drank a confiderable quan¬ 
tity of wine. In like manner, fuch converfations as the prefent, when they 
are between men fuch as moft of us aflert ourfelves to be, require no 
foreign voice, nor poets, of whom it is impoffible to afk the meaning of 
what they fay, and to whom moft of thofe by whom they are cited attri¬ 
bute different conceptions, without being able to explain their real meaning. 
Wife men, therefore, bid farewell to fuch conferences as thefe, but converfe 
with each other through themlelves, and in their difeourfes make trial of 
each other’s (kill. It appears to me, that you and I ought rather to imitate 
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conferences of this kind, laying afide the poets, and difcourfing with each 
Other through ourfelves, make trial of the truth of ourfelves. And if you 
wifh ftill to interrogate, I am prepared to anfwer you; but if you do not 
wifh it, impart yourfelf to me, and aflift me in giving completion to thofe 
things, the difcuflion of which we left unfinilhed.—When I had faid thefe 
and other fuch like things, Protagoras did not clearly fignify what part he 
would take. Alcibiades, therefore, looking to Callias, faid, Does Protagoras, 
O Callias, appear to you to do well, in not now being willing to fay clearly, 
whether he will anfwer or not ? For to me he does not; but let him fay, 
whether he is willing or not willing to converfe, that we may know this 
from him, and that Socrates may converfe with fome other perfon, or that 
fome one of the company who is fo difpofed may difcourfe with fome other.— 
And Protagoras, as it feemed to me, being alhamed in confequence of 
Alcibiades thus {peaking, and Callias, and nearly all thofe that were prefent, 
foliciting him, fcarcely at length agreed to difpute, and defired me to inter¬ 
rogate him that he might anfwer. 

I then faid to him, O Protagoras, do not think that I {hall converfe with 
you with any other defign, than that thofe things may be difcuffed of which I 
am continually in doubt. For I think that Homer fpeaks very much to the pur- 
pofe, when he fays, “ When two come together, the one apprehends prior 
to the other.” For with refpedt to us men, we are all of us more prompt 
in every deed, and word, and conception, when collected together. But he 
who thinks of any thing by himfelf alone, immediately fearches for fome 
one to whom he may communicate it, and from whom he may derive {labi¬ 
lity till he meets with the objedl of his fearch. Juft as I, alfo, for the fake 
of this, more willingly converfe with you than with any other, thinking 
that you difcriminate the beft of all men, both about other things which it 
is likely a worthy man would make the objedt of his confideration, and alfo 
concerning virtue. For what other perfon can do this befides you ? Since 
you not only think yourfelf to be a worthy and good man, as fome others 
alfo are indeed themfelves worthy, but are not able to make others fo ; but 
you are both worthy yourfelf, and are able to make others good. And you 
have fuch confidence in yourfelf, that while others conceal this art, you 
openly proclaim yourfelf to all the Greeks to be a fophift, declare that you 
are a mafter of erudition and virtue, and you are the firft that has thought 
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fit to fet a price on his inftruftions. Is it not proper, therefore, to call upon 
you to the confideration of thefe things, and to interrogate and communicate 
with you concerning them ?—There is no reafon why this lhould not be 
done.—And now, with refpe£t to thofe things which were the fubjedt of my 
former interrogations, I again defire from the beginning, partly to be re¬ 
minded of them by you, and partly to confider them in conjunction with 
you. But the queftion, I think, was this, whether wifdom, temperance, 
fortitude, juftice, and fan&ity, which are five names, belong to one thing, or 
whether a certain proper eflence pertains to each of thefe names, fo that 
each is a thing having a power of its own, and no one of them polfefles a 
quality fimilar to the other. You faid, therefore, that thefe were not names 
belonging to one thing, but that each of thefe names pertained to a proper 
thing. You likewife obferved, that all thefe are parts of virtue, not in the 
fame manner as the parts of gold are fimilar to each other, and to the whole 
of which they are parts, but juft as the parts of the face are diftimilar to the 
whole of which they are parts, and to each other, and each poflefles a pro¬ 
per power of its own. Inform me if thefe things ftill appear to you as they 
did then ; or if you think otherwife concerning them. For I ftiall not ac- 
cufe you, if you now fpeak differently ; fmee I lhould not wonder if you 
faid thefe things for the purpofe of trying me.—But, Socrates, he replied, I 
lay that all thefe are parts of virtue ; and that four of them may juftly be con- 
fidered as fimilar to each other, but that fortitude very much differs from all 
thefe. By the following circumftance you may know that I fpeak the truth. 
You will find men who are moft unjuft, moft unholy, moft intemperate, 
and moft unlearned, who are notwithftanding remarkably brave.—Stop, faid 
I; for what you fay deferves to be confidered. Whether do you call brave 
men, daring men, or any thing elfe ?—I do, he replied, and I likewife fay that 
they rufh headlong on things, which the multitude are afraid to approach.— 
Come then ; Do you fay, that virtue is fomething beautiful; and that you 
are a teacher of it, as of a thing beautiful ?—Yes, faid he, and a thing moft 
beautiful, unlefs I am inlane.—Whether then, faid I, is one thing belonging 
to itbafe, and another beautiful ? Or, is the whole beautiful ?—The whole is 
as much as poffible beautiful.—Do you not know, then, that there are fome who 
boldly merge themfelves in wells?—I know that divers do.—Whether do 
they do this in confequence of polfeffing knowledge, or on account of fome¬ 
thing 
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thing elfe?— In confequence of poffeffing knowledge.—But who are they 
that fight boldly on horfeback ? Are they horfemen, or thofe that are un- 
fkilled in horfemanfhip ?—They are horfemen.—And who are they that 
fight boldly with fhort fhields ? Are they thofe that are fkilled in the ufe of 
fuch fhields, or thofe that are not fkilled ?—Thofe that are fkilled. And in 
every thing elfe, faid he, you will find that thofe who poftefs know¬ 
ledge, are bolder than the ignorant; and the fame men after they have been 
difeiplined are bolder than they were before.—But did you ever fee any, 
I faid, who being ignorant of all thefe things, were yet daring with refpeft 
to each of thefe ?—I have, he replied, and fuch as were very daring.—Are, 
therefore, thofe daring perfons brave alfo ?—If they were, faid he, fortitude 
would be a bafe thing, fince thefe men are infane.—What then, faid I, have you 
aflerted of the brave r Is it not that they are bold ?—I have, faid he, and 
now alfo I affert the fame.—But, I replied, do not thofe who are thus bold 
appear, not to be brave, but infane ? And again, did not the mod wife ap¬ 
pear to us to be alfo the mod daring ? And being mod daring, were they 
not alfo mod brave ? And according to this reafoning, will not wifdom be 
fortitude ?—You do not well remember, Socrates, faid he, what I faid, and 
what was my anfwer to you ? For being alked by you if the brave were 
bold, I acknowledged that they were; but you did not alfo afk me if the 
bold were brave. For if you had alked me this, 1 fhould have laid that all 
the bold were not brave. But you have by no means fhown that I was not 
right in granting that the brave are bold. In the next place, you fhow that 
men, when they poftefs knowledge, are bolder than when they were igno¬ 
rant, and than others who are ignorant; and in confequence of this, you 
think that fortitude and wifdom are the fame. But from this mode of 
reafoning, you may alfo think that flrength is wifdom. For in the fir ft 
place, if you fhould in like manner inquire of me, if the ftrong are power¬ 
ful, I fhould fay that they are ; and in the next place, if you fhould afk me, 
if thofe who know how to wreftle are more powerful than thofe who do 
not polTefs this knowledge, and if they are more powerful after they have 
learnt than before, I fhould fay that they are. But from my acknowledging 
thefe things, it will be poflible for you, by ufing the fame arguments, to fay 
that, by my own confeffion, wifdom is flrength. I, however, fhall by no 
means here acknowledge that the powerful are ftrong ; but I fhall admit, 
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indeed, that the ftrong are powerful; fince power and ftrength are not the 
lame. For, indeed, power may be produced from inlanity, and from anger; 
but ftrength derives its fubfiftence from nature, and the proper nutrition of 
bodies. In like manner, boldnels and fortitude are not the lame ; lb that it 
will happen, that the brave are bold, but not that all the bold are brave. 
For boldnefs is produced in men from anger, and from infanity, in the fame 
manner as we obferved of power ; but fortitude arifes from nature, and the 
proper nutrition of fouls.—But do you fay, O Protagoras, that fome men 
live well, and others ill ?—I do, faid he.—Does, therefore, a man appear to 
you to live well, if he lives in moleftation and forrow ?—He does not, laid he. 
—But what, if he has lived pleafautly to the end of life, will he not thu* 
appear to you to have lived well ?—To me he will, faid he.—To live plea- 
fantly, therefore, is a good, but unpleafantly a bad thing.—If, faid he, he has 
lived delighted with worthy things.—But what, O Protagoras, Do you, like 
the multitude, call certain things that are pleafant bad, and fome things that 
are difagreeable good ?—I do.—How do you fay ?—So far as they are agree¬ 
able, are thefe things according to this not good, unlefs fomething elfe hap¬ 
pens from them ?—And again, is this alfo the cafe with things difagreeable f 
—It is.—Are they not then bad fo far as they are difagreeable ?—I do not 
know, Socrates, faid be, whether I Ihould limply anfwer as you alk me, 
that all pleafant things are good, and all difagreeable things evil; but it ap¬ 
pears to me to be more fafe to anfwer, not only to the prefent queftion, but 
alfo to every other during the reft of my life, that there are fome pleafant 
things which are not good, and again, that there arc fome difagreeable 
things which are not evil; and that thereare alfo a third fort, which are neither 
good nor evil.—But do you not call, I faid, thofe things pleafant, which 
either participate of pleafure, or produce pleafure ?—Entirely fo, faid he.— 
I alk, therefore, whether they are not good, fo far as they are pleafant; 
alking with rel'peft to pleafure itfelf, if it is not good?—Juft as you conti¬ 
nually fay, Socrates, he replied, we muft examine it, and if it lhall feem to 
be conformable to reafon, and the fame thing lhall appear to be pleafant and 
good, vve muft acquiefce in it; but if not, we muft controvert it.—Whe¬ 
ther, therefore, faid I, are you willing to be the leader of the inquiry ? 
or lhall I lead ?—It is juft, laid he, that you Ihould lead : for you began the 
conference.—Perhaps then, laid I, that which we inveftigate will become 
vot. y. y mauifeft 
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manifeft after the following manner : for juft as if any one, dire&ing his 
attention to the form or health of a man, or any other of the works of his 
body, on beholding bis countenance and his hands, fhould fay, Come, ftrip 
yourfelf, and (how me your breaft and back, that I may fee more clearly; I 
alfo defire fomething of this kind in the prefent inquiry, perceiving that 
you being fo affe&ed as you fay you are, with refpedl: to the good and the 
pleafant, it is requifite I ftiould lay to you fome fuch thing as this, Come, 
Protagoras, lay your mind open to me, and inform me what are your con¬ 
ceptions with refpedl to fcience. Does the fame thing appear to you 
concerning it as to other men, or not ? But a thing of this kind appears to 
the many concerning fcience ; that it is not ftrong, and that it neither pof. 
felfes a leading nor a governing power; nor is it conceived to be a thing of 
this kind : but fcience being frequently inherent in man, they are of opinion, 
that it is not fcience that governs him, but fomething elle; at one time anger, 
at another pleafure, and at another pain: and that he is fometimes governed 
by love, and frequently by fear. And, in Ihort, their conceptions of fcience 
are, as if it were a Have dragged about by every thing elfe. Does, therefore, 
a thing of this kind appear to you alfo refpedting it ? Or^ do you think that 
fcience is fomething beautiful, and as it were the governor of man ? And, 
that he who knows good and evil, will never be fubdued by any thing, fo as 
to adl contrary to the mandates of fcience, but that intellectual prudence will 
be a fufficient aid to fuch a man ?—It appears to me alfo, he replied, Socrates, 
as you lay : and it would be bafe in me, if it ever were fo in any man, not to 
affert that wifdom and fcience are the moft powerful of all human affairs.— 
You fpeak well, and with truth, I faid.—You know, therefore, that the mul¬ 
titude of men are not perfuaded by you and me, but fay that many who 
know what is belt, are unwilling to do it, when they have the power of aid¬ 
ing in the bell manner, but do other things. And fuch as I have alked what 
is the caufe of this, have replied, that being vanquilhed by pleafure or pain, or 
lome one of the things which 1 have juft now mentioned, they have a£ted 
in this manner. For 1 think, faid he, Socrates, that men affert many other 
things erroneoully. 

Come then, faid I, endeavour with me to perfuade and teach men what 
this palfion is, which they call the being vanquilhed by pleafures, and through 
which they do not perform the moft excellent things, though they have a 
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knowledge of them. For, perhaps, if we Ihould fay, you fpeak erroneoufly, 
O men, and are deceived, they would afk us, O Protagoras and Socrates, if 
this pafiion is not the being vanquifhed by pleafure, but fomething elfe, tell 
us what you fay it is ?—But, why is it neceflary, Socrates, that we Ihould 
confider the opinion of the multitude, who {peak that which cafually pre- 
fents itfelf ?—But I think, I replied, that this will contribute to our dilco- 
vering how fortitude is related to the other parts of virtue. If, therefore, 
you are willing to abide by that which was juft now agreed upon by us, 
that I Ihould be the leader, follow me in that in which I think this thing will 
become moft beautifully apparent; but if you are not willing, difmifs it, if 
you think lit.—You fpeak well, faid he; but proceed as you begun.—Again, 
therefore, faid I, if the multitude Ihould alk us, What then do you aflert this 
thing to be, which we call the being vanquilhed by pleafures? I Ihould anfwer 
them as follows: Hear then, for I and Protagoras lhall endeavour to tell you. 
Do you, O men, lay that any thing elfe happens to you in this cafe, than that 
which often happens to thofe who are fubdued by meats and drinks, and vene¬ 
real pleafures; who, though they know that thefe things are baneful, yet at 
the fame time they do them becaufe they are plealant ? They will lay, that 
nothing elfe happens. You and I, therefore, will again alk them. Do you 
lay that thefe things are baneful? Whether, therefore, is it becaufe they 
immediately impart pleafure, and each of them is plealant ? Or is it becaufe 
that in feme future time they produce difeafes and poverty, and procure many 
other things of this kind ? Or, though they Ihould be followed by nothing 
of this kind, are they bad in confequence of cauling men to rejoice ? Shall 
we think, O Protagoras, that they will anfwer any thing elfe thau that they 
are not evil from the immediate pleafure which they produce, but from the 
difeafes and other things with which they are followed ?—I indeed think, 
faid Protagoras, that the multitude would thus anfwer. If they caufe difeafes, 
therefore, and poverty, do they not alfo caufe forrow ?—I think they would 
acknowledge that they did.—Protagoras afiented.—It appears, therefore, O 
men, as I and Protagoras lay, that thefe things are bad, for no other realon 
than becaufe they end in' forrow, and deprive their votaries of other pleafures. 
—It appeared to both of us, that they would acknowledge this to be the 
cafe.—Again, therefore, if, taking the contrary fide, we Ihould alk them, O 
men ! ye who fay that difagreeable things are good, do you not fpeak of fuch 
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things as gymnaftic exercifcs, military labours, and things which are 
effected through burnings, and incifions, and medicines, and farting ? And 
do you not fay, that thefe things are indeed good, but difagreeable ? They 
would fay fo.—It alfo appeared to Protagoras, that they would.—Whether, 
therefore, do you call thefe things good, becaufe they immediately impart 
extreme pain and torment; or becaufe they are followed by health, and a 
good habit of body, together with the fafety of cities, dominion and wealth.* 
They would fay, becaufe of the latter confequence.—And to this alfo Pro¬ 
tagoras affentcd.—But are thefe things good through any thing elfe, than 
becaufe they end in pleafures, and liberations from pain ? Or can you. 
mention any other end than pleafures and pains to which looking they call 
thefe things good ? They will fay, 1 think, that they cannot.—So, Ukewife, 
it appears to me, laid Protagoras.—Do you, therefore, purfue pleafure as being 
good, and avoid pain as an evil ? They will fay, that they do.—And to this 
alfo Protagoras affented.—You, therefore, are of opinion, that this thing is 
evil, viz. pain, and that pleafure is good ; fince delight alfo is then faid to be 
evil, when it deprives us of greater pleafures than it poffefies, or when it 
procures pains greater than the pleafures which it contains. For if you 
call delight an evil on any other account, and look to any other end, you 
would alfo be able to inform us ; but you cannot.—Nor do they appear to 
me, faid Protagoras, to regard any other end.—Again, therefore, after the 
fame manner with refpedl to pain, do you not then call the being in pain a 
good, when it liberates from pains greater than thofe which it contains, or 
wheii it procures pleafures greater than the pains? For if you looked to 
any other end, when you call the being in pain a good, than that which I 
have mentioned, you would be able to inform us; but you cannot.—You 
fpeak the truth, faid Protagoras.—Again, therefore, faid I, if you fhould afk 
me, O men, on what account I fpeak fo much and fo frequently about this, I 
fhould fay, Pardon me. For, in the firft place, it is not eafy to fhow what 
this thing is which you call the being fubdued by pleafures; and, in the 
next place, alldemonftrations are contained in this. But now, alfo, you are 
at liberty to inform me, if you have any thing elfe which you affert to be 
good befides pleafure, or any thing elfe befides pain, which you call evil. 
Or are you fatisfied with palling your life pleafantly without pain ? For if 
you are fatisfied with this, and if you cannot mentiou any good or evil which 
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does not end in thefe things, hear what follows : I fay, then, that, if this be 
the cafe, the affertion is ridiculous when you fay that frequently, though a 
man knows that evil things are evil, he at the fame time does them (though 
he has the power of not doing them), in confequence of being led and afld- 
nifhed by pleafure: and again, when you fay that a man, knowing what is 
good, is not willing to do it, in confequence of being vanquifhed by imme¬ 
diate pleafure. For it will be manifeft that thefe things are ridiculous, 
unlefs we employ a multitude of names ; fuch as pleafant and difagreeabtt, 
good and evil. But fince it appears that there are thefe two things, we muft 
alfo call them by two names ; in the firft place by good and evil, and hi the 
next place by pleafant and difagreeable. Thefe things, therefore, being ad¬ 
mitted, we will fay that a man, knowing things evil to be evil, at the lame 
time does them. If, then, fome one fhould alk us why he does them, We 
muft fay, becaufe he is vanquifhed. By what ? he will fay to us. But We 
are no longer permitted to fay, by pleafure ; for it affumes another name m 
the place of pleafure, viz. good. We muft, however, anfwer him, and 
fay that he does it becaufe he is vanquifhed. By what ? he will fay. By 
good, we muft fay, by Jupiter. If it fhould happen, therefore, that he Who 
interrogates us is an infolent man, he will laugh and fay, You fpeak of a 
ridiculous thing when you affert that any one does evil, knowing that it is 
evil (and it is not proper to do it), in confequence of being vanquifhed By 
good. For he will fay. Is fuch a one vanquifhed becaufe the good in Him is 
not worthy to vanquifh the evil? Or is it becaufe it is worthy? We fhall 
evidently fay in reply, that it is becaufe it is not worthy. For otherwife he 
would not err whom we fay is fubdued by pleafure. But perhaps he Will 
fay, Why is the good in fuch a one unworthy to vanquifh the evil ? Or the 
evil to vanquifh the good ? Is it for any other reafon than becaufe the one is 
greater, and the other lefler? or becaufe the one is more, and the other 
fewer in number ? Have we any other caufe to aflign than this ? It is evident, 
therefore, he will fay, that this thing which is called the being vanquifhed, is 
to receive greater evils inftead of lefler goods. And thus much for thefe 
particulars. 

Let us then again change the names, and introduce in thefe very fame 
things the pleafant and difagreeable, as follows: We formerly faid that a 
man does evil* let us now fay that he does things difagreeable, knowing that 
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they are difagreeable, in confequcnce of being vanquifhed by pleafures, viz. 
by fuch as are unworthy to conquer. And what other unworthinefs is there 
in pleafure with refped to pain, than the excefs and defed of each other; 
that is, when they become greater and leffer, more or lets numerous ? For 
if any one fhould fay. Immediate pleafure, O Socrates, very much differs 
from future pleafure and pain, I indeed fhould reply by afking. Whether it 
differs in any thing elfe than in pleafure and pain ? For it cannot differ in 
any thing elfe. But it is juft as if a man who is fkilful in weighing, having 
colleffed together things pleafant and painful, and placed thofe which are 
near, and thofe which are remote, in the balance, fhould fay which are the 
more numerous. For if you weigh pleafures with pleafures, the greater and 
more numerous muft always be chofen ; but, if you weigh pains with pains, 
the fewer and the fmaller muft be feleded. If likewife you weigh pleafures 
with pains, if the difagreeables are furpaffed by the pleafures, thofe that are 
near by thofe that are remote, or thofe that are remote by thofe that are near, 
we muft yield to the more weighty ; but if the pleafures are furpaffed by the 
difagreeables, this conduct muft not be adopted. Is it not fo, O men, with 
refped to thefe things ? I know that they will not be able to fay otherwife. 
It alfo appeared to Protagoras that they would not. Since, therefore, this is 
the cafe, I will thus interrogate them. Do the fame magnitudes appear to 
your fight greater when near, but leffer when at a diftance? They will fay, 
that they do. And is not this the cafe alfo with things bulky, and with 
things numerous ? And are not equal voices greater when near, but leffer 
when at a diftance ? They will fay that they are. If therefore our ading 
well confifted in this, viz. in making and receiving great maffes, but rejeding 
and not making fuch as are ffnall, what would appear to be the fafety of our 
life ? Would it be the art of meafuring, or the power of fight which judges of 
that which is apparent ? Or rather would not the latter deceive us, and involv¬ 
ing us in error, often compel us to judge differently at different times of the 
fame thing, and change our opinion in the adions and eledions of things great 
and fmall ? But the art of meafuring would make this phantafm void, and ma- 
nifefting the truth, would caufe the foul, by abiding in reality, to be at reft f 
and would preferve our life. Would the men affent to thefe things, and 
acknowledge that the art of meafuring preferves us, or that this is ef¬ 
fected by any other art ? They would acknowledge that we fhould be pre- 
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ferved by the meafuring art. But what, if the fafety of our life confifted in 
choofmg the even and the odd, fo as to know when more ought to be 
rightly chofen, and when lefs, either one of thefe with refpeft to itfelf, of 
one with refpeft to the other, whether they be near or at a diflance, what 
is it that in this cafe would preferve our life ? Is it not fcience ? For it 
would no longer be the art of meafuring, fince this is the art of excefs and 
dcfe£t. But fince that of which we are fpeaking is the art of the even and 
the odd, is it any thing elfe than arithmetic ? The men would acknowledge 
that itis nothing elfe : or would they not ? It appeared alio to Protagoras that 
they would. Be it fo, O men ; but fince the fafety of our life has appeared 
to confift in the right choice of pleafure and pain, and in the choice of the 
more and the lefs, of the greater and the fmaller, of the more diftant and 
the nearer; of thefe, in the firft place, does not the art of meafuring ap¬ 
pear to be the confideration of the excefs and defeft, and alfo of the equality 
of thefe to each other ? Neceflarily fo. But fince it is converfant with 
meafuring, it is neceflary that it fhould be both an art and a fcience. They 
will agree to this. What then this art and fcience may be, we will con- 
fider hereafter; but that it is a fcience is fufficieut to the demonftration which 
it is neceflary that Protagoras and I fhould give to your queftion. And, if 
you remember, when we mutually agreed that nothing is fuperior to fcience, 
but that this always governs, wherever it may be, both pleafure and every 
thing elfe, then you faid that pleafure frequently fubduesa man, even though 
he poflefles fcience. But as we did not agree with you, after this you aiked 
us, O Protagoras and Socrates, if this paflion is not to be vanquifhed by 
pleafure, tell us what it is, and what you aflert it to be ? If, therefore, we 
then had immediately faid to you that it is ignorance, you would have de¬ 
rided us. For ye have acknowledged that thofe that err in the choice of plea- 
fures and pains (and thefe are things good and evil) err through the want of 
fcience; and not only through the want of fcience, but, ye have alfo added, 
of the fcience of meafuring. But an erroneous aft ion without fcience, is, as 
ye alfo know, performed,through ignorance. So that to be vanquifhed by 
pleafure is the greateft ignorance; of which Protagoras here, Prodicus and 
Hippias, fay they are the phyfician. But ye, becaufe ye think this is fbme- 
thing elfe than ignorance, neither go yourfelves, nor fend your children to 
the fophifls, the teachers of thefe things, as if this fcience of meafuring could 
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npt be tqjjghr: afld by laving your money, and not giving it to thefe men, ye 
?<5 badly both in private and public. And in this manner we (hould anfwer 
the multitude. 

Tpgether with Protagoras, however, I alk you, O Hippias, and you, O 
Piodicus (for let my difcourfe be in common to you), whether I appear to 
fpeak the truth, or that which is falle ?—It appeared to all that what had 
been laid was tranfcendently true.—You confefs, therefore, I faid, that the 
pleafant is good, but the difagreeable evil. But I requeft Piodicus to excufe 
ray adopting his divifion of names. For whether you call it pleafant, or 
delightful, or joyful, or in whatever way you may think fit to denominate 
things of this kind, O moft excellent Prodicus, only anfwer what I wilh to 
a(k you.—Prodicus therefore laughing alfented, and fo likewifedid the reft.—. 
I then faid. But what, my friends, as to this particular, are not all aClions 
which contribute to the living well and pleafantly, beautiful and profitable ? 
And is not a beautiful deed good and profitable ?—They granted this.—If, 
therefore, I faid, the pleafant is good, up one either knowing or thinking that 
other things are better than thofe which he does, and is ahle to do, will 
afterwards do thefe things, when he has the power of doing thofe that are 
better. Nor when a man is inferior to himfelf, is it any thing elfe than ig¬ 
norance ; nor, when he is fuperior to himfelf, is it any thing elfe than wif- 
dom.—To this all of them alfented.—But what? Do you fay thatignorance 
is a thing of this kind, viz. to have a falfe opinion, and to be deceived about 
things of great importance?—And to this, likewife, all of them alfented.— 
Does it not then follow, laid I, that no one willingly betakes himfelf to 
things evil, or to thofe things which he thinks are evil i For, as it appears, 
it is not in the nature of man to betake himfelf to things which he confiders 
as evil, inftead of applying himfelf to fuch as are good. And when it is 
necelfary to choofe one of two evils, no one will choofe the greater if he has 
it in his power to choofe the leffer.—All thefe things were alfented to by all 
0 f us.—What then, faid I, do you call dread and fear ? (s it that which I lay it 
is to you, O Prodicus, viz. a certain expectation of evil, whether you call it 
fear or dread ?—It appeared tp Protagoras and rfippias that dread and fear 
were this; but to Prodicus it appeared that dread was this, but not fear.—It 
is, however, faid I, O Prodicus, of no confequence ; but this is of importance, 
whether what has been formerly aiferted is true, is, therefore, any man 
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willing to betake himfelf to thofe things which he dreads, when he has the 
power of betaking himfelf to things which he does not dread ? Or is not this 
impoffible from what we have granted ? For we have granted that he thinks 
thofe things to be evil which he dreads ; and that no one betakes himfelf to, 
or willingly receives things which he confiders as evil.—Thefe things, like- 
wife, were aflented to by all of them.—This, then, being admitted, faid I, O 
Prodicus and Hippias, let Protagoras, here, defend to us the redlitude of his 
firft anfwer. For then, there being five parts of virtue, he faid that no one of 
them refembled the other, but that each had a peculiar power of its own. I 
do not, however, urge this at prefent, but I fpeak of that which he afterwards 
faid, viz. that four of the parts might juftly be confidered as fimilar to each 
other, but that one of them, fortitude, very much differed from the reft. 
He alfo faid that this might be known from the following circumftance. 
You will find, faid he, Socrates, men that are moft unholy, moft unjuft, moft 
intemperate, and moft undifciplined, but who are, at the fame time, moft 
brave ; by which you may know that fortitude very much differs from the 
other parts of virtue. And I indeed, at that time, immediately very much 
wondered at the anfwer, and my furprife has been greatly increafed fince I 
have difcuffed thefe things with you. I therefore afked him this. If he called 
brave men bold men ? He faid he did, and likewife impetuous. . Do you 
remember, Protagoras, that this was your anfwer?—I do, faid he.—Tell us, 
then, faid I, in what, according to you, the brave are impetuous ? Is it in 
things which the timid attempt ?—-It is not, faid he.—In other things, there¬ 
fore.—Yes.—But whether do the timid engage in bold attempts, but the 
brave in fuch as are dreadful ?—It is fo faid, Socrates, by the multitude.— 
You fpeak the truth, I replied. I do not, however, aik this : but in what do 
you fay the brave are impetuous ? Is it in dreadful things, thinking that they 
are dreadful, or in things that are not dreadful ?—But, faid he, this, in what 
you juft now faid, has been fhown to be impoffible.—And in this, alfo, I 
replied, you fpeak the truth. So that if this is rightly demonftrated, no one 
betakes himfelf to things which he thinks are dreadful, fince it has been 
found that it is ignorance for a man to be inferior to himlelf.—He acknow¬ 
ledged it.—All men, however, both the timid and the brave, engage in 
things in which they boldly confide ; and, in confequence of this, both the 
timid and the brave engage in the fame things.—But indeed, Socrates, faid 
vol. v. x he' 
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he, the things in which the timid and the brave engage are perfectly con¬ 
trary to each other; for the latter wilh, but the former are unwilling to 
engage in war.—But whether, faid I, is it a beautiful, or a bafe thing to 
engage in war ?—A beautiful thing, faid he.—If, therefore, it is a beautiful 
thing, we have above agreed that it is a good thing. For we have acknow¬ 
ledged that all beautiful are good actions.—You fpeak the truth, and to me 
this has always appeared to be the cafe.—Right, faid I. But which of the 
two do you fay is unwilling to engage in war, though it is a beautiful and 
good thing.—The timid, he replied.—If, therefore, faid I, it be beautiful 
and good, is it not alfo pleafant ?—It is granted, faid he.—Are the timid, 
therefore, unwilling to proceed to that which is beautiful, better, and more 
pleafant, knowing it to be fuch ?—But, faid he, if we affented to this, we 
fhould deftroy what we have before acknowledged.—But what with refpcdt 
to the brave man ? Does he nof engage in that which is more beautiful, 
more excellent, and more pleafant ?—It is neceffary, faid he, to acknowledge 
that he does.—Hence, in fhort, the brave have not any bafe fears when they 
are afraid ; nor when they are bold, are they bafely daring.—True, faid he.— 
But if they are not bafely, does it not follow that they are beautifully daring ?— 
He affented.—And if their boldnefs is beautiful, is it not alfo good ?—Yes.—. 
Are not, therefore, the timid, and the ralh, and the inlane, on the contrary, 
bafely afraid, and bafely bold ?—He agreed they were.—But are they bafely 
and wickedly bold, through any thing elfe than ignorance and the want of 
iifcipline ?—It is lb, laid he.—What then ? Do you then call this thing, 
rhrough which the timid are timid, timidity or fortitude ?—Timidity, faid 
ae.—But have not the timid appeared to be what they are, through the igno- 
-ance of things dreadful ?—Entirely fo, laid he.—They are timid, therefore, 
:hrough this ignorance.—He acknowledged it.—But that through which 
:hey are timid, you have granted to be timidity.—He faid, he had.—Will 
lot, therefore, the ignorance of things dreadful, and not dreadful, be timi- 
lity ?—He affented.—But, faid I, fortitude is contrary to timidity.—It is.— 
vVill not then the wifdom of things dreadful, and not dreadful, be contrary 
o the ignorance of thefe things 'To this alfo he affented.—But is not the 

gnorance of thefe things timidity ?—He, with great difficulty, affented to 
his.—The wifdom, therefore, of things dreadful, and not dreadful, is for- 
itude, being contrary to the ignorance of thefe.—Here, however, he was no 

2 longer 
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longer willing to aflent, but was filent.— And 1 faid, Why, O Protagoras, do 
■you neither alTent to, nor deny what I lay ?—Come to a conclufion, faid he.— 
Immediately, faid I; let me only firfb afk you, if it ftill appears to you as it 
did before, that there are certain men who are moll ignorant, and yet moft 
brave ?—You ftill, Socrates, feem to be very anxious that I (hould anfwer you. 
I will therefore gratify you ; and I fay, that from what has been granted, it 
appears to me impoflible that this ftiould be the cafe.-—But, faid I, I do not 
alk you all thefe particulars on any other account, than becaufe I wilh to 
confider how the things pertaining to virtue fubfift, and what virtue itfelf is. 
For I know that this becoming apparent, that which has been the fubjedt 
of a long dilcuffion to you and me will be made manifeft ; I indeed, affert- 
ing, that virtue cannot be taught, but you that it can. And it feems to me, 
that the conclufion of our arguments, as if it were a man, reviles and 
derides us; and that if it had a voice, it would thus addrefs us :—You are 
abfurd, O Socrates, and Protagoras ; you iudeed, in afferting in the for¬ 
mer part of your difcourfe, that virtue cannot be taught, and now, being 
anxious to contradidt yourfelf, by endeavouring to Ihow that all thefe things, 
viz. juftice, temperance, and fortitude, are fcience; by which mode 
of proceeding virtue will efpecially appear to be a thing which may be 
taught. For if virtue were any thing elfe than fcience *, as Protagoras 
endeavours to evince it is, it clearly could not be taught; but now, if it 
(hould appear that it is feience, as you, Socrates, are anxious to infer, it will 
be wonderful if it cannot be taught. Again, Protagoras at firft admitted 
that it could be taught, but now, on the contrary, he feems earneftly to 
endeavour that virtue may appear to be any thing elfe rather than feience ; 
and thus it will be a thing in the fmalleft degree capable of being taught. 

I therefore, O Protagoras, feeing all thefe things agitated upwards and down¬ 
wards with fuch dire confufion, am in the higheft degree anxious that they 
may become apparent. And I could wife that we, in confequence of 
difeuffing thefe things, might difeover what virtue is : and again, that we 
might fpeculate concerning it, whether it can be taught, or whether it can- 


1 Inftead of fi yap a\xo n vv b E7rt<rrny.>i v aperv, as in the printed text, the fenfe requires we 
(hould read u yap a\ho n «v v E7ii<7Tv/x n b aptrrj. Ficinus in his verlion has adopted the error of the 
original \ for he renders this paflage, “ Si enim aliud quiddam eflet feientia quam virtus.” 

X 2 


not. 
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not. For I fear that your Epimetheus has frequently deceived us in our 
inquiry, juft as you lay he neglected us in the diftribution which he made. 
I am more pleafed, therefore, with Prometheus in the fable, than with 
Epimetheus. Hence, following his example, and paying a providential 
attention to the whole of my life, I diligently confider all'thefe things. And 
if you are willing, as 1 faid at the beginning, I would moft gladly examine 
thefe particulars with you.—To this Protagoras faid—I, O Socrates, praife 
your alacrity, and the evolution of your dilcourle. For I am not, in other 
refpedts, I think, a bad man, and I am envious the leaft of all men : indeed 
I have often faid refpedting you to many, that I admire you by far the moft 
of thole with whom I affociate, and confider you as greatly furpafling your 
equals in age. And I fay, that I fliall not wonder if you rank among the 
men renowned for wifdom. And, with refpedfc to thefe things, we will 
again difcufs them when you pleafe; but it is now time for me to betake 
myfelf to fomething elfe.—But, I replied, it is requifite fo to do, if it feems 
fit to you. For I ought to have gone elfewhere fome time ago; but I ftaid 
in order to gratify the beautiful Callias.—Having fpoken and heard thefe 
things, we departed. 


XHE END OF THE PROTAGORAS. 
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IN order to underftand the deflgn of this Dialogue, it is neceflary to obfervc 
that wifdom is two-fold, the one abfolute, the other conditional. The ab- 
folute is that which is denominated wifdom Amply, and without any addition; 
but the conditional is that which is not Amply called wifdom, but a certaiu 
wifdom. The former of thefe is deAned to be the knowledge of thole things 
which are the obje&s of fcience, and the objects of Iciencc are things which 
poflefs a neceflary eternal and invariable fubflftence, fuch as are thofe lumi¬ 
nous caufes and principles of things refldent in a divine intellect, which Plato 
denominates ideas, and Ariftotle 1 things moll honourable by nature. But 
conditional wifdom is common to all arts: for the fummit or perfeftion of 
every art is called a certain wifdom. Of all thofe arts however, which 
poflefs conditional wifdom, the principal is political wifdom, to which the 
reft are miniftrant. This is called as well the political as the royal difcipline ; 
of which the fubjedl is a city, the end the common good, and its fervants 
all the arts. 

As this political wifdom, the fubjeft of this Dialogue, forms an important 
part of virtue confldered as a whole, Socrates, conformably to what he had 
delivered in the Meuo, indicates that it can only be obtained by a divine deftiny 

1 Ariftotle, in his Nicomachean Ethics, defines wifdom abfolutely confidered to be u Science, 
and the intellect of things mod honourable by nature, and the intelled of principles/* H erofia 
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(Ssix pip*), without which all the endeavours of the moft confummate maf- 
ters are ufelefs ; and this he confirms by various examples. 

This converfation, according to Dacier, paffed that year in which the 
Athenians were vanquilhed at Ephefus by Trfaphernus; which was the 4th 
year of the 92d Olympiad, and 470 years before the birth of Chrift. Plato 
being twenty years of age, was then the difciple of Socrates. 



THE THEAGES. 


THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
DEMODOCUS, SOCRATES, THEAGES. 


DEMODOCUS. 

I WANT, Socrates, to fpeak with you in private about certain things, if 
you are at leifure ; and if you are not, unlefs your bufinefs is of great im¬ 
portance, make leifure for my fake. 

Soc. But I am indeed at leifure, and very much at your fervice. You 
have my permiffion therefore to fpeak, if you wiffi to fay any thing. 

Dem. Are you willing therefore that we fhould retire from this place into 
the porch of Jupiter Eleutherius, which is very near? 

Soc. If you pleafe. 

Dem. Let us go then, Socrates. All plants, whatever is produced from 
the earth, other animals, and man, appear to fubfift after the fame manner. 
For in plants this thing is eafy to fuch of us as cultivate the earth, viz. to 
prepare every thing prior to planting, and the planting itfelf; but when that 
which is planted lives, then the attention which the plant requires is great 
and very difficult. The fame thing alio appears to take place relpeding 
men. For I form a conjedture of other things from my own affairs. For 
of this my fon, the planting, or the procreating, or whatever elfe it may 
be requifitc to call it, is the eafieft of all things ; but his education is difficult, 
and occafions one to be in continual fear about him. With refpedt to other 
things, therefore, much might be faid; butthedefire which he now poffeffes 
very much terrifies me. It is not indeed ignoble, but it is dangerous. For 
he defires, Socrates, as he fays, to become a wife man. And as it appears to 
me, certain plebeians of the fame age with him, coming to this city, and re- 

vql. v. y pea ting 





peatipg certain difcourfes which they have heard, have very much difturbed 
him. Of thcfe he is emulous, and fome time ago was troublefome to me, 
thinking it fit that 1 fhould pay attention to him, and give a fum of money 
to fome one of the fophifts, who might make him a wife man. I am not 
indeed much concerned about the expenfe ; but I think that the objedfof his 
purfuit will lead him into no fmall danger. Hitherto, therefore, I have re¬ 
trained by foothing him; but as I am no longer able to effedl this, I have 
thought it bet to comply with his wifhes, left by frequently affociating with 
others without me he fhould be corrupted. Hence I am come for this very 
purpofe, that I may place him with fome one of thofe who appear to be fo¬ 
phifts. Our meeting with you, therefore, is a fortunate circumftance : for 
as 1 am going to engage in affairs of this kind, I wifh very much to confult 
you about them. If then you b^ve any advice to give refpedting what you 
have heard from me, it is both lawful and proper for you to give it. 

Soc. Coutifel, however, O Demodocus, is faid to be a facred thing. If 
therefore any other thing whatever is facred, this will be fo which is now 
the objedt of your confultation : for it is not poffible for man to confult 
about any thing more divine than about the erudition of himfelf and of thofe 
that belong to him. In the firft place, therefore, you and I fhould mutually 
agree, what we think this thing to be about which we confult; left I fhould 
frequently apprehend it to be one thing, and you another, and afterwards 
very much diflenting from each other in our conference, we fhould perceive 
ourfelves to be ridiculous : I who give, and you who requeft, advice not 
agreeing in anyone thing. 

Dem. You appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak rightly, and it is proper fo to 
do. 

Soc. I do fay right, and yet not entirely, fince I make an alteration in a 
certain trifling particular : for I am thinking that perhaps this youth may 
not defire that which we think he defires, but fomething elfe. And if fome- 
thing elfe is the objedt of his wifhes, we fhall adl abfurdly in confulting about 
that which is different from them. It appears therefore to me to be mod 
right to begin by inquiring of him what it is which he defires. 

Dem. It appears indeed, as you fay, to be belt to do fo. 

Soc. But tell me what the name is of this fine youth: what muft we call 
him ? 
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Dem. His name, Socrates, is Theages. 

Soc. You have given to your fon, O Demodocus, a beautiful and facred 
name. But tell us, O Theages, do you lay that you defire to become a wife 
man, and do you think it is fit that this your father Ihould find out a man, 
who by allociating with you may make you wile. 

Thea. I do. 

Soc. But whether do you call thole men wife, who are fcientifically 
knowing, whatever that may be about which they pofTefs this knowledge; 
or do you call thofe wife who do not poflels fcientific knowledge? 

Thea. I call the fcientific wife. 

Soc. What then ? Has not your father taught and inltru&ed you in thole 
things, in which others here are inftrutted who are the Tons of refpe£table 
fathers; viz. letters, to play on the harp, to wreltle, and other exercifes ? 

Thea. He has. 

Soc. Do you think, then, that there is Bill a certain fcience wanting, 
which it is proper your father Ihould pay attention to for your lake ? 

Thea. I do. 

Soc. What is it ? Tell us alfo, that we may gratify you. 

Thea. My father alfo knows what it is, Socrates : for I have often 
mentioned it to him. But he defignedly fays thefe things to you, as if he did 
not know what 1 defire ; for in other things alfo he fimilarly oppofes me, 
and is not willing to place me with any one, 

Soc. But all that you have hitherto faid to him has been faid without 
witneflfes: now therefore make me a witnefs, and before me lay what the 
wifdom is which you defire : for come now, if you Ihould defire that wif. 
dom by which men fteer Ihips, and 1 Ihould alk you, O Theages, what is 
the wifdom, of which being in want, you blame your father as unwilling to 
place you with a man through whom you might become wife ? what an- 
fwer would you give me ? What would you fay this wifdom is ? Is it not 
that of piloting ? 

Thea. Yes. 

Soc. But if you defired to be wife according to that wifdom by which 
they drive chariots, and afterwards blamed your father, on my alking you 
what this wifdom is, what anfwer would you give me? Would you not 
fay it is the charioteering art ? 


Y 3 


Thea. 
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Thea. Yes. 

Soc. But with refped to the wifdom which you now defire, whether is 
it without a name, or has it a name ? 

Thea. I think it has a name. 

Soc. Whether therefore do you know the thing itfelf, but not its name ? 
Or do you alio know its name ? 

Thea. I ajfo know its name. 

Soc. Say, therefore, what it is. 

Thea. What other name, Socrates, can any one fay it has than that of 
wifdom ? 

Soc. Is not then the charioteering art alfo wifdom ? Or does it appear 
to you to be ignorance ? 

Thea. It does not. 

Soc. But wifdom B 
Thea. Yes. 

Soc. What is the ufo of it ? Is it not that we may know how to manage 
hories when yoked to a chariot ? 

Thea. Yes. 

Soc. Is not therefore the piloting art alfo wifdom ? 

Thea. To me it appears to be fo. 

Soc. Is it not that by. which we know how to manage fhips ? 

Thea. It is. 

Soc. But what is the wifdom of which you are defirous B Or, what ia 
that which, when we obtain it, we fhall know how to govern ? 

Thea. To me it appears to be that by which we know how to govern 
men. 

Soc. What, fick men ? 

Thea. No. 

Soc. For that wifdom is the medicinal art. Is it not ? 

Thea. Yes. 

Soc. Is it that, then, by which we know how to regulate fingers in 
choirs ? 

Thea. It is not. 

Soc. For this is mufie. 

Thea. Certainly. 

Soc. 
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Soc. But is it that by which we know how to govern thofe that en°-age 
in gymnaftic exercifes ? 

Thea. It is not. 

Soc. For this is gymnaftic. 

Thea. It is. 

Soc. Is it the wifdom by which thofe who do fomething effeft their pur- 
pofe ? Endeavour to tell me, in the fame manner as I have told you 
above. 

Thea. It appears to me to be that wifdom by which we know how to> 
govern thofe in a city. 

Soc. Are there not, therefore, in a city alfo thofe that are fick ? 

Thea. Yes: but I do not fpeak of thefe only, but alfo of others in the 
city. 

Soc. I underfland then the art of which you fpeak. For you appear t<» 
me not to fay, that it is that art by which we know how to govern mowers* 
vine-drelfers, ploughmen, fowers, and threfhers : for that by which we 
know how to govern thefe is agriculture. Is it not ? 

Thea. Yes. 

Soc. Nor is it that by which we know how to govern thofe that handle 
the faw, the plane, and the lathe; for this belongs to the carpenter’s art* 
Does it not ? 

Thea. Yes. 

Soc. But perhaps you fpeak of that wifdom by which we govern-all thefe* 
viz. hufbandmen, carpenters, all artificers, and private perlons, both men 
and women. 

Thea. It is this wifdom, Socrates, of which I wifhed to fpeakfome time 
ago. 

Soc. Are you, therefore, difpofed to fay that _ 3 £gifthus, who flew Aga¬ 
memnon in Argos, had dominion over thefe things of which you fpeak* 
viz. all artificers and private perfons, both men and women, or over ceiw- 
tain other things ? 

ThEa. He only had dominion over fuch as thefe. 

Soc. But what ? Did not Peleus, the fon of Aeacus, have dominion over 
thefe very things in Phthia ? 

Thea. Yes. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And have you not heard that Periander, the fon of Cypfelus, governed 

Corinth. 

Thea. I have. 

Soc. And did he not rule over thefe very fame things in his city? 

Thea. Yes. 

Soc. But what ? Do you not think that Archelaus, the fon of Perdiccas, 
who lately governed 1 in Macedonia, had dominion over thefe very things ? 

Thea. I do. 

Soc. But over what things do you think Hippias *, the fon of Pifdlratus, 
who rules in this city, has dominion ? Is it not over thefe things ? 

Thea. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Can you tell me, then, what Bacis 1 and the Sibyl, and our Amphi- 
lytus, are called ? 

Thea. What elfe, Socrates, than diviners ? 

Soc. You fpeak rightly. Endeavour, therefore, alfo to tell me what 
name you give to Hippias and Periander through the fame dominion ? 

Thea. 1 think they are tyrants : for what elfe can they be called? 

Soc. Whoever, therefore, defires to have dominion over all the men in 
the city, defires this very fame dominion, the tyrannic, and to be a tyrant, 

Thea. So it appears. 

Soc. Do you therefore lay that you defire this dominion ? 

Thea. It feems fo from what I have faid. 

Soc. O you wicked one ! Do you defire to tyrannife over us ? And did 
you feme time ago blame your father becaufe he did not lend you to fome 
tyrannic preceptor? And ate not you, O Demodocus, alhamed; who, hav¬ 
ing for fome time known what your fon defires, and having likewife the 

* It was five or fix years before. He was kilted at the end of this very year.—Dacier. 

* Hippias, the fon of Pififlratus, was tyrant of Athens four years. According to Thucydidea 
be fucceeded bis father, and not Hipparchus. After he had reigned four years he was ba- 
nifiled ; and twenty years after his exile was flain at the battle of Marathon, where he bore arms 
for the Perfians.—Dacier. 

3 Bacis was a prophet, who, long before Xerxes made a defeent into Greece, predicted to the 
people all that would befall them. Herodotus relates fome of his prophecies in his 8th book, 
and confiders them to be fo formal and plain, fince their accompliihment, that he fays he nei. 
ther dares accufe thofe oracles of falfehood himfelf, nor fuffer others to do fo, or to refufe to give 
credit to them. Arifiophanes fpeaks of this prophet ia his comedy of Peace.—Dacier. 

ability 
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ability of fending him to be made that artift in wifdom which he afpires to 
be, have, notwithftanding, envied him this objedt of his wifhes, and have 
not been willing to fend him to obtain it ? Now, however, fince he a cu r es 
you before me, let us confult in common, you and I, whither we fhould 
fend him ; and through affociating with whom he may become a wife ty¬ 
rant.' 

Dem. Let us indeed, by Jupiter, Socrates, confult: for it appears to me 
that no defpicable counfel is requilite about this affair. 

Soc. Permit us firft, O good man, to make inquiry of him fufficiently. 
Dem. Interrogate him. 

Soc. What then, O Theages, if we fhould make ufe of Euripides? For 
he fomewhere fays. 

Tyrants are wife that with the wife converfe. 

If, therefore, fome one fhould afk Euripides, In what, O Euripides, do 
you fay tyrants become wife by the converfation of the wife ? juft as if 
he had faid, 


Farmers are wife that with the wife converfe j 

and we fhould afk him. In what are they rendered wife ? What anfwer 
would he give us ? Would he reply that they are rendered wife in any thing 
elfe than in things pertaining to agriculture ? 

Thea. He would not. 

Soc. But what ? If he had faid. 

Wife are the cooks that with the wife converfe •, 

and we fhould afk him, In what they become wife ? What do you think he 
would anfwer ? Would it not be, that they become wife in things pertaining 
to cooking ? 

Thea. Yes. 

Soc. Again, if he had faid, 

Wreftlers are wife that with the wife converfe: 

and we fhould afk him. In what they are rendered wife? Would he not fay 
in things pertaining to wreftling ? 


3 


Thea, 
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Thea. Yes. 

Soc. But fince he fays, 

Tyrants are wife that with the wife converfe: 

if we fhould afk him, In what do you fay they become wife, O Euripi¬ 
des ? What would be his anftver ? 

Thea. By Jupiter, I do not know. 

Soc. Are you willing, then, I fhould tell you ? 

Thea. If you pleafe. 

Soc. Thefe are the things which Anacreon, fays Callicrete r , knew. Or 
are you not acquainted with the verfe ? 

Thea. I am. 

Soc. What then ? Do you a'lfo defire to alfociate with a man of this 
kind, who poffeffes the fame art with Callicrete the daughter of Cyane, and 
who knows tyrannic concerns, in the fame manner as the poet fays fhe did ; 
and this, that you may become a tyrant to us and the city ? 

Thea. You have for fome time, Socrates, derided and jefted with me. 

Soc. But what ? Do you not fay that you defire this wifdom, by which 
you may have dominion over all the citizens ? And doing this, will you 
be any thing elfe than a tyrant ? 

Thea. I think, indeed, that I fhould pray to become the tyrant of all 
men, or, if not of all, of the greater part; and I think that you, and all other 
men, would do the fame. Or, perhaps, you would rather pray that you 
might become a god 3 . But I did not fay that / defired this. 

Soc. But what then, after all, is this which you defire ? Do you not fay 
that you defire to govern the citizens ? 

Thea. Not by violence, nor as tyrants do; but I defire to govern the 
willing, in the fame manner as other excellent men in the city, 

Soc. Do you fpeak of fuch men as Themiftocles, and Pericles, and Ci- 
■mon, and fuch as were lkilful in political affairs ? 

1 This was a virgin who employed herfelf in teaching politics, as Afpafia, Diotima, and fome 
others, did after her. The verfes which Anacreon made on her are loft.—Dacier. 

» Theages here alludes to what Socrates was wont to fay, that men ftioyld endeavour to be¬ 
come fimilar to divinity. 

Thea. 
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Thea. By Jupiter, I fpeak of thefe. 

Soc. What then, if you defired to become wife in eqneflrian affairs, 
would you obtain the objeft of your wifh, by going to any other than thofe 
who are Ikilled in the management of horfes ? 

Thea. By Jupiter, not l. 

Soc. But you would go to thefe very men who are ikilled in thefe things, 
who poffefs horfes, and who continually ufe both their own and many that 
are the property of others. 

Thea. Certainly. 

Soc. But what ! If you defired to become wife in things pertaining to 
the throwing of darts, would you not go to thofe who are ikilled in thefe 
affairs, and who continually ufe many darts, both thofe belonging to others 
and their own ? 

Thea. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. Tell me then, fince you wiih to become wife in political affairs, 
do you think you will become wife by going to any others than thefe po¬ 
liticians, who are ikilful in political affairs, who continually ufe their own 
city, and many others, and who are converfant both with Grecian and 
Barbarian cities ? Or do you think, that by affociating with certain other 
perfons you will become wife in thofe things in which they are wile, but not 
in thefe very things ? 

Thea. I have heard affertions, which they fay are yours; that the fons 
of thefe political men are in no refpedt better than the fons of fhoe-makers : 
and you appear to me to have fpoken moft truly, from what I am able 
to perceive. I fhould be ffupid, therefore, if I fhould think that any one of 
thefe could impart to me his wifdom, when he cannot in any refpecl benefit 
his own foil ; or if I fhould fuppofe that he could in thefe things benefit 
any other man. 

Soc. What then would you do, O beft of men, if you had a fon who 
caufed you moleftation of this kind ; and who fhould fay that he defired to 
become a good painter; and fhould blame you, his father, becauf'e you 
are not willing to be at any expenfe for the fake of thefe things ; while he, 
on the other hand, defpifed thofe artifts, the painters, and was unwilling to 
learn from them ; or, if he adled in this manner towards pipers or harpers, 
being at the fame time defirous to become a piper or harper ? What would 

vol. v. z you 
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you do with him, and where would you fend him, being thus unwilling to 
learn from thefe perfons ? 

Thea. By Jupiter, I do not know. 

Soc. Now, therefore, doing thefe very things to your father, can you 
•wonder at and blame him, if he is dubious what he (hould do with you, and 
where he (hould feud you ? For, if you are willing, he will immediately place 
you with thofe Athenians that are raoft (killed in political affairs : and with 
thefe you will not be at any expenfe, and at the lame time will be much 
more generally renowned than by aflociating with any others. 

Thea. What then, Socrates ; are not you among the number of excel¬ 
lent and worthy men ? For if you are willing to affociate with me, it is fuf- 
ficient, and I (hall feek for no other. 

Soc. Why do you fay this, Theages ? 

Dem. O Socrates, he does not fpeak badly ; and at the feme time by do¬ 
ing this you will gratify me. For there is not any thing which I (hould 
■confider to be a greater gain, than for my (on to be pleafed with your con- 
verlation ; and for you to be willing to affociate with him. And indeed I 
am afhamed to fay how very much I wi(h this to take place. I therefore 
entreat both of you ; you, Socrates, that you will be willing to affociate with 
him ; and you, my fon, that you do not feek to affociate with any other than 
Socrates ; and you will thus liberate me from many and dreadful cares. For 
I now very much fear left my fon (hould meet with fome other perfon who 
may corrupt him. 

Thea. You need not fear any longer, O father, forme, if you can but 
perfuade Socrates to permit me to affociate with him. 

Dem. You (peak very well. And after this, all the converfation, So¬ 
crates, will be diredted to you. For I am ready, in (hort, to give up 
myfelf to you, and whatever is moft dear to me that you may require, 
if you will love this my Theages, and benefit him to the utmoft of your 
ability. 

Soc. O Demodocus, I do not wonder that you are fo importunate, if 
you think that your fon can be efpecially benefited by me. For I do not 
know any thing about which he who is endued with intelledl ought to be 
more anxious, than how his fon may become the beft of men. But whence 
it has appeared to you that I am more able to affift your fon in becoming a 
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good citizen, than you yourfelf, and whence you have thought that I can 
benefit him more than you,l very much wonder. For you, in the fir ft place, 
are older than I am ; and in the next place, you have exercifed the principal 
offices among the Athenians; nor is any one more honoured than you by 
the Anagyrufian populace and the reft of the city. But neither of you fees- 
any one of thefe things in me. If herefore Thea^es, here, defpifes the 
afTociating with political men, and feeks after certain others who profefs to- 
give tnftru&ion, there and here, Prodicus of Ceos, Gorgias the Leontine, 
Bolus the Agrigentine, and many others, who are fb wife, that going into 
cities they perfuade the nobleft and mod wealthy of the youth, who are per¬ 
mitted to affociate gratis with any one of the citizens they pleafe,—they 
perfuade thefe, I fay, to renounce thofe of their own city, and adhere to- 
them, though the youth give them a confTderable fum of money, and thanks 
befides, for their inftrudlion. It is fit, therefore, that you and your Ion 
fhould choofe fome one of thefe ; but it is not fit that you fhould choofe met 
for I know none of thefe blelfed and beautiful difciplines; though I with £ 
did; but I always profefs to know nothing, as I may fay, except a certain 
fmall difcipline of amatory affairs. In this difcipline, I acknowledge myfelf 
to be more fkilful than any one of the paft or prefent age. 

Thea. Do you not fee, O father, that Socrates does not appear to be very 
■willing to affociate with me. For, as to myfelf, I am ready, if he is willing ; 
but he fays thefe things in jeft to us. For I know fome of the fame age- 
with myfelf, and others who are a little older, who before they were familiar 
with him were of no worth, but when they affociated with him, in a very 
little time appeared to be the beft of all men, and furpaffed thofe to whom 
they were before inferior. 

Soc. Do you know, therefore, O foil of Demodocus, how this comes to 
pafs ? 

Thea. Yes, by Jupiter, I do; and if you were willing, I alfo Ihould be¬ 
come fuch as they were, 

Soc. Not fo, O excellent youth; but you are ignorant in what manner 
this takes place. However, I will tell you how it happens ;—There is a cer¬ 
tain datmoniacal power 1 which has followed me by a divine allotment from 

childhood, 

•This paffage mconteftably proves that the daemon of Socrates was not the intellect of that 

2 2. philofopher. 
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childhood. This is a voicfe, which when it takes place always fignifies to 
me that I fhould abandon what I am about to do; but it never at any rime 
incites me. And, if any one of my friends communicates any thing to me, 
and I hear the voice, it diffuades me from this thing, and does not fuffer me 
to do it. Of thefe things I will adduce to you witnefles : You know the beau¬ 
tiful Charmides, the fou of Glauco ; he once came to me, in order to com¬ 
municate to me his intention of contending in the Nemcan games* ; and 
immediately, on his beginning to tell me that he meant to contend, 1 heard 
the voice. And I forbade him, and faid. While you was fpeaking to me, I heard 
the voice of the demoniacal power ; do not, therefore, contend. Perhaps, 
faid he, the voice fignified to you that I fhould not conquer; but, though I 
fhould not be victorious, yet by exerciiing myfelf at this time I fhall be 
benefited. Having thus fpoken, he engaged in the conteft. It is worth 
while, therefore, to inquire of him what happened to him from contending 
in thefe game-. If you are willing alfo, ifk Clitomachus, the brother of 
Timarchus 2 , what Timurcfius faid to him when he was about to die, for 
having defpifed the admonition of the daemonical power. For he and 
Euathlus, who was famous for running races, and who received Timarchus 
when he fled, will tell you what he then faid. 

Thea. What did he fay ? 

Soc. O Clitomachus, laid he, I indeed am now going to die, becaufe f 
was unwilling to be perfuaded by Socrates. But why Timarchus faid this 
I will tell you. When Timarchus rofe from the banquet, together with 
Philemon the fon of Philemonides, in order to kill Nicias the foil of Herof- 
comander, for none but they two were in the confpiracy,—Timarchus, as he 
rofe, faid to me. What do you fay, Socrates? Do you indeed continue drink¬ 
ing ; but it is neceflarv that I fhould depart. I will, however, return fhortly, 
if I can. I then heard the voice, and I faid to him, By no means fhould 

philofopher, nor any part of his foul, as has been raflity afierted by fome moderns unfkillcd in the 
writings and phiiofophy of Plato, for a full account of this diemon fee the note at the begin¬ 
ning of the firtt Alcibiades. 

' One of the four famous games of Greece, which were celebrated once in three years. 

’ I fuppofe this is Timarchus of Cheronea, who aefired to be interred near one of the fons of 
Socrates, who died a lllt+e before. I could never find any footllep of this hiftory clfewhere.— 
Dacier. 
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you leave us; for I have heard the accuftomed demoniacal fignal. Upon 
this he flayed ; and having remained with us for a time, he again rofe up to 
depart, and faid, Socrates, I am going : and again I heard the voice. Again, 
therefore, I compelled him to flay. The third time wifhing to efcape me 
unnoticed, he rofe without faying any thing to me, when my attention was 
otherwife engaged, and thus departing he did that which was the caufe of his 
death. Whence he faid this to his brother, which I have now told you, 
viz. that he was going to die, becaufe he would not believe me. Further 
ftill, you may alfo learn from many in Sicily, what I faid concerning the 
deftruflion of the army. And with refpeft to things that are part, you may 
hear them from thofe that know them ; but you may now make trial of the 
demoniacal fignal, if it fays any thing to the purpol'e. For Sannion, the fon 
of Calus, is gone to the army ; and on his going, I heard the demonical 
fignal. But he is now gone with Thrafyllus', in order to w T age war im¬ 
mediately with Ephefus and Tonia ; and I think that he will either die, or that 
fome misfortune will befall him. And I very much fear’ for the reft of the 
enterprife. I have faid all thefe things to you, becaufe this power of the 
demon is able to effect every thing with refpeft to the converfations of thofe 
that aflociate with me. For it is adverfe to many, nor can thofe be be¬ 
nefited by afiociating with me whom the demon oppofes: fo that it is not 
poflible for me to live with thefe. With many, however, he does not prevent 
me from converfing; and yet they are not all benefited by aflociating with 
me. But thofe whofe converfation with me is favoured by the power of the 
demon, thele are they whom you have noticed : for in a fliort time they make 
a proficiency. And of thefe, fome poflefs this advantage with firmnefs and 
ftabilitv ; but many, as long as they are with me, advance in a wonderful man¬ 
ner, but whi n they leave me, they again differ in no refpedl from other men. 
This Ariftides, the fon of Lyfimachus and grandfon of Ariftides, once expe¬ 
rienced : for, affociating with me, he made a very great proficiency in a fliort 

1 Thrafyllos was chofen genera! with Thrafybulus, the fourth year of the ninety-fecond Olym- 
piad. —Dacier. 

* Tndetd the Athenians were vanquifhed at Ephefus. Xenoph. lib. i. Hence Plutarch fays, 
in the life of A\;bi:ides, that the army of Thrafyllus was terribly galled under the walls of 
Ephefus; and that in memory of this defeat the Ephefians erc&ed a trophy of brafs, to the 
ihame of the Athenians.—Dacier. 
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time; but afterwards he failed from hence, in order to engage in fome military 
expedition. When he returned, he found Thucydides, the fon of Melefias 
and grandfon of Thucydides 1 , aflociating with me. But this Thucydides, 
the day before, had quarrelled with me in a certain conference. Ariftides, 
therefore, feeing me, after he had faluted me, and fome converfation had 
paffed between us, faid,—I hear, Socrates, that Thucydides thinks highly of 
himfelf, with refpeft to fome things, and is angry with you, as if he were 
an extraordinary perfon. It is fo, faid I. But what ? faid he, does he not 
know what a (lave he was before he affociated with you ? It does not feem 
that he does, faid I, by the gods. But a ridiculous circumftance, faid he, 
has happened to me, Socrates. What is it, faid I. It is this, laid he,, that 
before I went to the army, I was able to converfe with any man whoever 
he might be, nor did I appear to be inferior to any one in argument, fo that 
I fought after the company of the moft elegant men ; but now, on the con¬ 
trary, I Ihun any one whom I perceive to be learned, fo alhamed am I of my 
own vilenefs. But, faid 1 , whether did this power leave you fuddenly, or 
by degrees F By degrees, he replied. When was it prefent with you, faid 
I ? Was it prefent while you was learning fomething from me, or was it in 
fome other way ? I will tell you, faid he, Socrates, a thing incredible 
indeed, by the gods, but true: for I never, at any time, learnt any thing 
from you, as you know, but I made a proficiency when I affociated with 
you, even if I was only in the fame houfe that you were, though not in 
the fame room; but my proficiency was greater when I was in the fame 
room with you. I alfo appeared to myfelf to improve much more when, 
being in the fame room with you, I looked at you when you fpoke, than, 
when I looked another way. But I made by far the greateft proficiency 
when I fat near you and touched you. Now, however, faid he, all that 
habit has entirely fled. Such, therefore, O Theages, is the affociation with 
me : for if it pleafes divinity, you will make a very great and rapid profici¬ 
ency ; but you will not, if he does not pleafe. See then, whether it is not 
fafer for you to be inftru&ed by fome one of thofe who have power over 
the benefit which they impart to men, than by me who benefit, or not, juft 
as it may happen. 


This grandfon of Thucydides rivalled Pericles in the government. 
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Thea. It appears to me, therefore, Socrates, that we (hould aft in this 
manner, viz. that we (hould make trial of this demoniacal power by 
adociating together. And, if he is favourable to us, the beft confequences 
will enfue; but if he is not, then let us immediately confult what is to be 
done, whether we (hould affociate with fome other, or endeavour to appeafe 
the divine power, that is prefent with you, by prayers and (acrifices, or any 
other means which our diviners teach. 

Dem. Do not oppofe the lad any longer, Socrates, in thefe things: for 
Theages fpeaks well. 

Soc, If it appears proper thus to aft, let us do (o. 


THE END OP THE THEAGES. 
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LYSIMACHUS*, II NICIAS 3 , 

MfcXESlAS, it LACHES 4 , 

The Sons of LYSIMACHUS and MELESIAS, and SOCRATES; 


1 We have already ohferved, in the introdu&ion to the Parmenides, that the diale&ic energy ic 
triple; either fubfifting through oppofite arguments, or alone unfolding truth, or alone confuting 
falfehood. As the defign of the prelent dialogue, therefore, is to confute the falfe opinions of 
Laches and Nicias concerning fortitude, and thus to liberate them from two-fold ignorance,, the 
reader muft not expett to find in it an accurate definition of fortitude. As, however, he will 
douhtlcfs be anxious to obtain this definition, I fhall prefent him with the luminous conception* 
of the divine Jamblichus on this lubjcft. 

Fortitude, confidered according t<> its mod principal fubfiftence, is an immutable intelle&ual 
power, and a mod vigorous intelle&ual energy ; or, in other words, it is a famenefs and {fable 
habit of intellect in itlelf. And of this kind will the fpecies of fortitude be, which are beheld 
about life, whether they are confidered as fubfifting by themfelves, or as imparting their (Irength 
to the firm (lability of reafoning. But from thefe, thofe fpecies of fortitude proceed, which are 
feen in the paffions, about things dreadful and the contrary, and in fpar and boldnefs;. which gene- 
roufiy refill pleafure and pain, and always preferve the fame right opinions, and commenfurat* 
and moderate manners. In common with thefe, manifold fpecies of fortitude arife from paffion, 
reafon, and free deliberation, through w hich human life derives a ftrenuoufnefs of adfion, incapa¬ 
ble of being fuhdued. This ftrenuous energy likewife voluntarily performs whatever is beautiful, 
and to be chofen for its own fake ; and for the fake of good, endures aU labours and dangers. It 
alfo cheerfully and readily gives itfelf to things which appear to be difficult; boldly encounter* 
and meditates on death; and ealily bears pain and calamity of every kind. 

This Dialogue is fuppofed to hav,e been written foon after the defeat of the Athenians at 
Delium, which happened in the firft year of the 89th Olympiad, 

T The fon of Arifiides the Juft, 
i The general of the Athenians, 

4 Another Athenian general. 
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You have feen, O Nicias and Laches, this man fighting in armour 1 : and 
indeed we did not then tell you on what account I and Melefias here called 
you to fee him ; but now we will tell you ; for we think it is proper to fpeak 
freely to you. There are, indeed, fome who laugh at things of this kind ; 
and if any one confults them, they will not tell you what they think ; but 
conjecturing the thing about which their advice is alked, they fpeak contrary 
to their own opinion. Thinking, however, that you are l'ufficiently quali¬ 
fied to know’, and that knowing you will in fhort fay what you think, we 
have made you our affociates in the fubjedt of our deliberation. The thing, 
therefore, about which I have for a long time prefaced fo much is this :—Thefe 
are our fons. That youth, the fan of Melefias, is called Thucydides, by his 
grandfather’s name; and this which is mine, is called Ariftides, after my 
father. It has appeared therefore to us, that we fhould pay all the atten¬ 
tion to them in our pow'er, and that we fhould not adi in the fame manner as 
many do, who, when their children become lads 1 , fuffer them to do as they 
pleafe, but we now begin to take all the care of them we are able. Seeing, 
therefore, that you alfo have children, we thought that you efpecially muft 
have confidered how they may be educated fo as to become the beft of men. 
If, hoivever, you have not frequently paid much attention to this thing, we 
now remind you that it is not proper to be negligent of it, and we call upon 
you to deliberate, in common with u-s, concerning the education of children. 
But w'hence we have been led to think in this manner, O Nicias and Laches, 
it is proper you fhould hear, though the narration may be fomewhat prolix. 

I and Melefias, here, have but one table, and thefe lads eat with us. As 
I told you therefore at firft, we fhall fpeak freely to you. For both of us 
are able to relate to the youths many beautiful deeds of our fathers, both in 
war and peace, during the time that they managed the affairs of their allies 

’ It is well obferv.ed by Dacier, that ihis fighting in armour appears to have been fimilar to the 
exercife which is at prefent taught in fencing Ichools. 

1 In the original pcifoxia, which teems to correfpond to our Englith word lads. For according 
to the anonymous Greek interpreter of Ptolemy’s books De Judiciis, p. 1 66, the feven ages of man 
tire fipifo', re ret, /xupakix-, vox, an?, "r.ef.Trt, 7 r rare. i. e. an infant, a boy, a lad, a youth, a man, an 
elderly man, an old man. 

and 
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and of the city; but we cannot relate to them any deeds of our own. This 
covers us with fhame, and we accufe our fathers for fuffering us to live deli¬ 
cately when we became lads, while they in the mean time were bufily 
employed about the affairs of others. Thefe very things we point out to 
thefe youths, telling them that if they negleft themfelves, and are not per- 
fuaded by us, they will become ignoble; but that, if they pay attention to 
themfelves, they may quickly become worthy of the name which they bear. 
They therefore fay that they will obey us ; but we confider what that is through 
which they by learning or ftudying may become the bed of men. Hence, a 
certain perfon recommended to us, that the young men fhould learn to fight in 
armour, and faid that this was a beautiful difcipline. He alfo praifed him, 
whom you have juft now beheld exhibiting, and advifed us likewife to fee 
him. It appeared to us, therefore, proper to come and take you along with 
us, that you might not only be fpe&ators together with us, but might alfo 
affift us with your advice, if you were willing, concerning the attention 
which fhould be paid to children. Thefe are the things which we with to 
confider in common with you. It is now, therefore, your part to confult 
about this difcipline, whether it appears proper to learn it or not; and with 
refped to other things, whether you have any difcipline or fludy for the 
youths worthy of praife ; and in fhort to tell us, what mode of condudt you 
intend to adopt for your own children. 

Nic. I indeed, O Lyfimachus and Melefias, praife your conception, and 
am prepared to join with you in this deliberation, and I think that Laches 
here is prepared for the fame purpofe alfo. 

Lac. You think with truth, O Nicias. And what Lyfimachus juft now 
faid about his father, and the father of Melefias, appears to me to have been 
very well faid, both againft them and us, and all fuch as engage in political 
affairs: for tliofe things nearly happen to them which he laid, both with 
refpe£t to children and other domeffic concerns, viz. that they are neglefltd 
and defpifed by them. Thefe things, therefore, O Lyfimachus, you have 
well faid. But I am furprifed that you fhould call us to join with you in 
confulting about the education of vouth, and fhould not call Socrates here: 
for, in the firfl place, he is our fellow-citizen ; and in the next place, be is 
always bufily employed in confidering that which is the object of your invet 
ligation, viz. what difcipline or purfuit is proper for youth. 

Lys. 
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Lys. How do you fay, O Laches ? Does Socrates here pay attention to 
any thing of this kind ? 

Lac, Entirely fo, Lyfimachus. 

Nic. I alio can affert this with no lefs confidence than Laches. For he 
lately introduced as a ftranger to me, for the fake of intruding my foil in 
mulic, Damon the difciple of Agathocles, a man moll acceptable not only 
for his {kill in mulic, but alfo for other things which qualify a man to alfo- 
ciate with fuch youths as thefe. 

Lys. Indeed, O Socrates, Nicias, and Laches, I, and fuch as are my equals 
in age, have no longer any acquaintance with younger perfons, becaufe we 
for the moll part keep within doors on account of our age. But, O fun 
of Sophronifcus, if you have any thing to advife for the good of this your 
fellow-citizen, it is proper that you Ihould communicate it: for it is juft 
that you Ihould ; ftiice you are' a paternal friend to us ; for I and your 
father were always affociates and friends ; and our frieudlhip lalled till his 
death without interruption. At prefent I have fome recolledlion of the 
name of Socrates : for thefe lads, when difeourfing with each other at home, 
frequently make mention of Socrates, and very much praife him ; but I 
never have yet alked them whether they fpoke of Socrates the fon of So¬ 
phronifcus. Tell me, however, O boys, whether this is that Socrates of 
whom you fo often make mention? 

Sons of Mei.. and Lys. Yes, O Father, it is the fame. 

Lys. It is well, by Juno, Socrates, that you do credit to your father, who 
was the beft of men ; and henceforward your inferefts {hall be mine, and mine 
yours. 

Lac. And, indeed, O Lyfimachus, you mull not let this man go: for I 
have ellew here feen him, not only doing credit to his father, but alfo to his 
country. For, at the defeat at Delium 1 , he retired along with me ; and I 
can allure you, that if the reft had conduced themfelves as he did, our 
city would have flood firm, and would not then have fuffered fuch a 
ruin. 

Lys. O Socrates, this indeed is a beautiful praife, which is now given 

* In this battle Socrates laved the life fo Xenophon, who fell in confequence of his horfe being 
killed under hint; aud Socrates being on foot, took him on his back, and carried him feveral 
sniles. 
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to you by men who are worthy to be believed, and who deferve to be cele¬ 
brated for the fame things for which they praife you. Be well allured, 
therefore, that I, hearing thefe things, rejoice that you are renowned ; and 
think that I am among the number of thofe who are moft benevolently dif- 
pofed towards you. Hence it is requifite that you Ihould firft come to us, 
and believe that we are your familiars, as it is jull you Ihould. Now, there¬ 
fore, from this very day, fince we have recognized each other, you Ihould 
not do otherwife; but be familiar with us and thefe youths, that mutual 
friendlhip may be preferved between us. Do you therefore do thefe things, 
and we will again recall them to your memory. But with refpeft to the 
things which we began to inquire into, what do you fay ? Does it appear to 
you that this difcipline is adapted to lads, or not; I mean the learning to 
fight in amour ? 

Soc. Concerning thefe things, O Lyfimachus, I will endeavour to give 
you what advice I am able; and again, to do all that you requeft. It appears 
indeed to me to be moft juft, that I being the younger, and lefs ex¬ 
perienced in thefe things, Ihould firft hear what thefe perfons fay, and learn 
from them. And if 1 Ihould have any thing to fay different from their 
opinion, then I will declare my feutiments, and endeavour to perfuade you 
and them of their truth. But, O Nicias, why do not you fpeak the 
firft i 

Nic. Nothing hinders, Socrates; for it appears to me that the knowledge 
of this difcipline is very generally ufeful to youth. For it is well not to be 
bufily employed about thofe things with which young men love to be con- 
verlant when they are at leifure, but to engage in this whence the body 
neceflarily acquires a better condition. For it is not inferior to any of the 
exercifes, nor has it lefs labour; and at the fame time this exercife and 
equeftrian Ikill are efpecially proper for a liberal man. Indeed, in the con- 
teft in which we are athletae, and in thofe exercifes in which a conteft is 
propofed to us, thofe alone contend who are exercifed in thefe warlike in- 
ftruments. In the next place, .this difcipline is of advantage in battle itfelf, 
when it is neceffary to fight in rank with many others. But it is moft be¬ 
neficial when the ranks are broken, and when it is neceffary, in (ingle com¬ 
bat, either to purfue one refilling, or in flight to repel one attacking. For 
he who is ikilled in this art, will not be vanquilhed by one, nor perhaps by 
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many enemies, but will every where through this be fuperior to his oppo¬ 
nent. Further ftill, a thing of this kind incites a defire of another beautiful 
difcipline. For every one who has learnt to fight in armour, will alfo defire 
the difcipline coniequent to this, viz. that concerning the ranks of an 
army; and having received thefe difciplines, and being ambitious of excel¬ 
ling in them, he will be impelled to every thing which concerns the command 
of an army. And this being the cafe, it is evident that he will apply him- 
felf to thofe beautiful difciplines and fludies confequent to thefe, which it is 
well worth while for a man to learn and ftudy, and of which this difcipline 
is the leader. We may alfo add to it this, which is no trifling addition, that 
this fcicnce will make every man in no fmall degree more daring and brave 
in battle than he was before. Nor is this alfo to be pafled over in filence 
(though it may appear to be very trifling), that it gives a man a graceful 
carriage, in thofe places where it is proper he (hould appear to poffefs it; 
and where alfo through this gracefulnefs of carriage he will at the fame time 
appear more terrible to his enemies. To me therefore, O Lylimachus, as 
I have faid, it appears to be neceffary to teach young men thefe things, and 
for the reafons which I have afiigned. But I (hall be glad to hear if Laches 
has any thing to fay in oppofition to what I have advanced. 

Lac. But it is difficult, O Nicias, to lay with refpedt to any difcipline, that 
it is not proper to learn it : for it appears to be good to know all things. 
And indeed, as to this art refpe&ing arms, if it is a difcipline, (as thofe fay it 
is who teach it, and if it is fuch as Nicias alferts it to be,) it is nece/Tary to 
learn it; but if it is not a difcipline, and thofe deceive us who promife to 
teach it us as fuch, or if being a difcipline, it is not of much worth, why is it 
neceffary to learn it ? But I fay thefe things concerning it, looking to this 
circumflance, viz. that ifit were of any value, I think it would not have been 
concealed from the Lacedaemonians, who are concerned for nothing elfe in 
life than to feek and ftudy that by which they may l'urpafs others in war. 
And if this art were concealed from them, yet it could not be concealed from 
the teachers of it, that the Lacedaemonians, the mod of all the Greeks, pay 
attention to things of this kind, and that he who is renowned for thefe 
things, will accumulate much wealth both from them and from others, juft as 
a tragic poet when he is renowned among us. For indeed, he who thinks 
that he can compofe excellent tragedies, does not, wandering out of Attica, 
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make the circuit of other cities, in order to attraft notice, but immediately 
comes hither, and very properly exhibits himfelf to our citizens. But I fee 
that thofe who fight in armour confider I.acedasmon as an inacceflible temple, 
and do not enter into it even on tip-toe, but they wander round it, and rather 
exhibit themfelves to others, and efpecially to thofe who acknowledge them- 
felves to be inferior to many others in warlike concerns. In the next place, 
O Lyfimachus, I have been prefent with not a few of thefe men in the work 
itfelf, and I have feen what kind of men they are. But we may form a judg¬ 
ment of them from this circumftance, that no man who has applied himfelf to 
armorial concerns has ever become illuftrious in war; though in all other 
things men have been celebrated for their Ikill in their refpeftive profeffions. 
But thefe men, as it feems, are particularly unfortunate in this refpeft beyond 
others. For this very fame Stefileus, whom you beheld together with me 
exhibiting himfelf in fo great a crowd, I have feen truly difplaying himfelf 
elfewhere, in a far better manner, though unwillingly. For when the fhip 
he was in attacked a merchantman, he fought with a fpear headed with a 
fcythe that his arms might be as different as himfelf was from the reft of the 
combatants. Other particulars therefore refpedling the man do not deferve 
to be related ; but the fuccefs of this ftratagem of heading a fpear with a 
fcythe muft not be parted over in iilence : for while he was fighting, his 
fcythe became entangled in the tackling of the enemy’s fhip ; Stefileus 
therefore pulled in order to difengage it, but was not able to effect his pur- 
pofe ; and the one fhip parted by the other. In the mean time he followed 
the courfe of the fhip holding his fpear. But when the enemy’s fhip fleered 
off", and was drawing him in, as he was ftill holding his fpear, he fuffered it 
to flip througli his hands, till he had only hold of it by the fmall end. The 
crew.of the merchantman laughed and fhouted at this circumftance of his be¬ 
ing drawn by his fpear, and at the figure which he made. At length fome 
one having thrown a ftone that fell juft at his feet, on one of the rowers’ feats, 
he quitted his fpear. Then, indeed, thofe that were in the three-banked gal¬ 
ley were no longer able to reftrain their laughter on feeing that fpear headed 
with a fcythe hanging from the fhip. Perhaps therefore, this art may be of 
fome ufe, as Nicias fays ; fuch however are the particulars of which I was a 
fpeflator. Hence, as I faid at firft, if it be a difcipline, it poflefles but little 
utility ; and if it be not, but they diflemble who fay it is, it is not worth while 
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to eudeavouT to learn it. For it appears to me, that if any coward fhouTd 
think he ought to learn this art, acquiring confidence through it, his cowardice 
would become more apparent; but that if a brave man fhould learn it r 
in confequence of being obferved by every one, if he erred but in a fmall de¬ 
gree he muft endure great calumnies. For the profeffion of this fcience is 
attended with envy ; fo that unlefs he furpaffes others in virtue in a wonder¬ 
ful degree, he who acknowledges that he poffefTes this fcience cannot avoid 
becoming ridiculous. Such, O Lyfimachus, does the purfuit of this difci— 
pline appear to me. But it is requifite, as I faid at firft, not to difmifs this 
Socrates, but to requeft him to give his opinion on this fubjeft. 

Lys. But I indeed requeft, O Socrates, that you will do fo : for it appears 
to me that we want an umpire to decide the difference. Had thefe indeed' 
agreed in opinion, a thing of this kind would have been lefs neceffary. But 
now (for you fee that Laches diffents from Nicias) it will be well to hear 
from you to which of the men you give your fuffrage. 

Soc. But what, O Lyfimachus ? If many praife us, will you make ufe- 
of them ? 

Lys. What elfe can any one do, O Socrates i 

Soc. And will you alfo, O Melefias, aft in this manner ? And if it were- 
neceflary for you to confult about exercife for your foil, would you rather be 
perfuaded by the many, than by one who had learned under a fkilful mailer,, 
and who had exercifed himfelf? 

Mel. It is fit, Socrates, I fhould be perfuaded by the latter. 

Soc. You would rather, therefore, be perfuaded by him than, by us. 
four ? 

Mel. Perhaps fo. 

Soc. For it is neceflary, I think, to judge by fcience, and not by multi¬ 
tude, if a man intends to judge well. 

Mel. Undoubtedly.. 

So-e. Now, therefore, it is neceffary to confider this very thing in the 
firft place, viz. whether any one of us is an artifl, in the thing about which 
we confult, or not. And if any of us is, we fhould be perfuaded by him- 
being one, difmiffing the reft. But if no one of us is an artift in this par¬ 
ticular, we muft feek after fome other perfon. Or, do you and Lyfimachus 
think that this is an affair of fmall confequence, and that it is not con¬ 
cerning 
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cerning that which is the greateft of all your pofTeflions ? For the govern¬ 
ment of the whole paternal houfe will be according as the children are 
worthy, or the contrary. 

Mel. You fpeakthe truth. 

Soc. It is neceflary, therefore, to pay much attention to this fubjedh 

Mel. Certainly. / 

Soc. How then fhould we confider that which I juft now mentioned, if 
we wifhed to find which of us is moft expert in conteft ? Should we not 
confult him who had learned and ftudied this art of contending, and who 
had been inftrudted in it by good mafters ? 

Mel. To me it appears that we Ihould. 

Soc. Should we not, therefore, prior to this, confider what this thing is 
in which we feek for mafters ? 

Mel. How do you fay ? 

Soc. Thus, perhaps, what 1 fay will be more manifeft. It does not 
appear to me, to have been acknowledged by us at firft whaf that is about 
which we confult and fpeculate, in order to know which of us is moft (killed 
in it, and has had mafters for the fake of this, and which of us is not. 

Nic. Did we not, O Socrates, confider about fighting in armour, whether 
it was proper lads fhould learn it or not ? 

Soc. Entirely l'o, ONicias: but when any one confiders about a remedy 
for the eyes, whether it is proper to apply it or not, whether do you think 
the confultation fhould then be about the remedy, or about the eyes ? 

Nic. About the eyes. 

Soc. Hence alfo, when any one confiders about a bridle for a horfe, 
whether it fhould be ufed or not, and when it fhould be ufed, he will then 
confult about the horfe, and not about the bridle. 

Nic. True. 

Soc. In one word, therefore, when any one confiders a certain thing for 
the fake of fomething, his confultation will be about that thing for the fake 
of which he fpeculates, and not about that which he feeks for the fake of 
fomething elfe ‘. 

1 Thus, in the above infiance of the bridle and the horfe, the horfe is that for the fake of 
whicfi a man confiders about a bridlej but the bridle is that which is fought for the fake of the 
horfe. 
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Nic. Neceflarily fo: 

Soc. It is neceflary, therefore, to confider whether the perfon whole 
advice we alk is {killed in that thing for the fake of which we engage in the 
prefent inquiry. 

Mel. Certainly. 

Soc. Do we not therefore lay, that we now inquire concerning ditt 
cipline for the lake of the foul of youth ? 

Nic. Yes. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, any one of us is {killed in the art of taking 
care of the foul, and is able to accomplifh this employment well, and has 
had good matters in this art himfelf, mutt be confidered. 

Lac. But what, O Socrates, have ^ou never yet feen fome perfons be¬ 
come more fkilful in a certain thing without than with matters ? 

Soc. I have, O. Laches ; whom, however, you would not be willing to 
believe, if they {aid that they were good artifts, unlefs they could fhow you 
fome excellent produ&ion of their art, and not only one but many. 

Nic. What you fay is true. 

Soc. It is neceflary, therefore, O Laches and Nicias, fince Lylimachus 
and Melettas have called upon us to confult with them concerning their 
fons, in confequence of being anxious that their fouls may become moft ex¬ 
cellent,—I fay, it is neceflary that we, if we acknowledge that we have had 
matters, fhould fhow who they were, they in the firft place being good 
matters, and having cultivated the fouls of many youths ; and in the next 
place, who {hall appear to have alfo inftru&ed us. Or, if any one of us {hall 
fay that he has had no matter, he ought to be able to fpeak of the works 
which he has performed, and to {how what Athenians or foreigners, what 
{laves or freemen, have acknowledged themfelves to have been benefited by 
him. But if we can do neither of thefe, we mutt order them to feek for advice 
from others, and not fubjeft ourfelves to the danger of corrupting the fons 
of other men, and thus be expofed to the greateft reproach from thofe with 
whpm we are moft familiar. I therefore, O Lyfimachus and Melefias, in 
the firft place, fay concerning myfelf, that I have had no preceptor of this 
thing, though my defire has always tended to it from my youth. But I am 
not able to give a reward to the fophifts, who alone profefs themfelves to be 
capable of making me a worthy man ; and even now I am unable to difcover 
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this art myfelf. If, however, Nicias or Laches (hall have either difcovered 
or learned it, I (hall not wonder : for they are richer than I am, fo that they 
might learn it from others ; and they are at the fame time older, fo that they 
may now have difcovered it. But they appear to me to be able to inftrudt 
a man : for they never would fo intrepidly have decided concerning worthy 
and bafe purfuits, unlefs they had believed that they had a fufficient know¬ 
ledge of them. I believe them, therefore, as to other things; but I 
wonder that they differ from each other. Hence, as Laches juft now ordered 
that you (hould not difmifs but interrogate me; in like manner I now call 
upon you not to difmifs Laches and Nicias, but to interrogate them ; at the 
fame time telling them, that Socrates fays he has no knowledge of the thing, 
and is not qualified to judge which of you fpeaks the truth ; for he is neither 
the inventor nor the difciple of any one about things of this kind. But do 
you, O Laches and Nicias, tell us what man you have met with moft (killed 
in the education of youth ; and whether you know thefe things in confe- 
quence of having learnt them from fome one, or from having difcovered 
them yourfelves. And, if you have learnt them, tell us who was your 
mafter, and who thofe are that are fimilar artifts ; that if the affairs of the 
city (hould not afford you leifure fufficient to attend to us, we may go to thofc 
matters, and may perfuade them, either by gifts or careffes, or both, to take 
care of our children and yours, that they may not, through becoming de¬ 
praved charafters, be a difgrace to their anceftors. But if you yourfelves 
difcovered this art, give us inftances of thofe who by your care have, from 
being depraved, become worthy charadlers. For if you now begin to give 
inftrudlion for the firft time, it is requifite to confider that you will be ex- 
pofed to the danger, not of making trial in Car ', but upon your fons, and 
the fons of your friends, and, in (hort, according to the proverb, that you 
will teach a potter 1 in a tub. Tell us, then, what you can do, and what not. 
Inquire thefe things of them, O Lyfimachus, and do not difmifs the men 
till they have anfwered. 

Lvs. Socrates, my friends, appears to me to fpeak well; wherefore, O 
Nicias and Laches, confider whether it will be agreeable to you to be interro- 

* This is (aid of thofe that engage in perilous concerns, and in the affairs of others, when they 
are attended with danger. 

* See this explained in a note on the Gorgias. 
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gated about, and reply to fuch like particulars. For to me and Melefias here, 
it will certainly be very agreeable, if you are willing to difcufs all that Socrates 
may alk. For I faid from the firft, that we called upon you for advice, be- 
caufe we thought that you would pay attention to thefe things in a becoming 
manner, and becaufe your fons, as well as ours, are now nearly arrived at that 
age in which they ought to be inftrudted. If, therefore, it makes no differ¬ 
ence to you, lpeak, and confider the affair in common with Socrates, giving 
and receiving arguments from each other: for this was well faid by him, 
that we are now confulting about the moft important of our concerns. See, 
therefore, whether it appears to you that this ought to be done. 

Nic. O Lyfimachus, you feem to me to know Socrates only from his 
father, and not to have affociated with him; unlefs, perhaps, when he was 
a boy, you may have met with him in public affemblies following his father, 
or in a temple, or fome other convention of the people; but it is evident 
that you never had any correfpondence with him fince he came to be a 
man. 

Lys. Why do you fay this, O Nicias ? 

Nic. You feem to me not to know that whoever draws near to Socrates 
by difcourfe, as if by family alliance, and converfes with him, although he 
may begin to difcourfe about fomething elfe, will not ceafe to be led about 
by his arguments, till he falls on the neceffity of giving an account of his 
prefent mode of life, a'}d the manner in which his paft life has been fpent. 
And when he has fallen on this neceflity, Socrates will not difmifs him till 
he has well and properly examined all thefe particulars. But I am accuf- 
tomed to his manner, and I know that it is neceffary to fuffer thefe things 
from him ; and I alfo well know that I muft fuffer them now : for I rejoice, 
O Lyfimachus, to draw near to the man ; and l think it is no bad thing to be 
reminded that we have adted or (hall a£t in an improper manner. But, in¬ 
deed, he who is not averfe to this muft neceflarily be more cautious in future, 
being willing and thinking it worth while, according to the faying of Solon, 
to learn as long as he lives, and not expediting that age, when it comes, will 
-bring intellect along with it. To me, therefore, it is neither unufual nor 
unpleafant to be examined by Socrates ; but, indeed, I have nearly for fome 
time perceived that our difcourfe, as Socrates is prefent, would not be about 
the lads, but about ourfelves. As I faid, therefore, as to myfelf nothing hin¬ 
ders 
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ders me from difcourfmg with Socrates in whatever manner he pleafes. 
But fee how Laches here isdifpofed about a thing of this kind. 

Lac. The manner in which I am affe&ed, O Nicias, with refpedl to dif- 
courfe, is Ample, or, if you will, is not Ample, but double : for to fome one 
I may appear to be a philologift, and not a milologift. For when I hear a man 
dilcourAng concerning virtue, or concerning a certain wifdom, he being one 
who is truly a man, and worthy the arguments which he ufes, 1 rejoice 
tranfcendently, contemplating at the fame time him who fpeaks and what is. 
faid, how they At and harmonize with each other. And, indeed, fuch a man 
appears to me to be a muAcian, and one who produces the mod beautiful 
harmony ; not that he is harmonized according to the melody of the lyre, 
or inftruments of fport; but in reality he attunes his life. Such a one too 
lives in concord with himfelf both in words and deeds, not indeed accordinsr 
to the Ionic 1 , or Phrygian, or Lydian harmony, but according to the Dorian, 
which is alone the Grecian harmony. Such a man, therefore, when he 
fpeaks, caufes me to rejoice, and to feem to be a lover of words, with fuch 
avidity do I receive what he fays. But he who a£ls in a manner contrary 
to this man pains me, and by how much the better he appears to fpeak, by 
fo much the more does he make me feem to be a hater of words. I have 
not yet, indeed, had any experience of the words of Socrates; but of his 
works, as it feems, I formerly have ; and there I found him a man worthy of 
beautiful affertions and of all liberty of fpeech. If, therefore, he is fuch a. 
man, I will confult him, and molt willingly fliall I be interrogated by, and 
not be averfe to learn from him. I alfo affent to the faying of Solon, with 
the addition only of one thing: for I wifh to learn as I grow' old, but from 
the worthy alone. Let this then be granted to me that he is a worthy 
preceptor, left while I learn unpleafantly, I fliould appear to be indocile. 
For it is with me a thing of no confequence, if he who teaches me fhould 
be younger than lam, or fhould not yet be renowned, and the like. I an¬ 
nounce to you, therefore, Q Socrates, that you may confute and teach me 
whatever you pleafe : for I am favourably difpofed towards you from that day. 


1 The Tonic harmony was effeminate and foffc; the Lydian was doleful and adapted to lamenta¬ 
tion ; the Phrygian vehement, and capable of producing eeftaly, and on this account Proclus- 
informs us that it was ufed in the myfteries; and the Dorian was grave and mafculine, and on. 
this account was preferred, by Plato to all the reft. See the third book of the Republic,. 

ill. 
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in which you was my companion in danger, and in which you gave fuch a 
fpecimen of your virtue, as it became a juft man to give. Say therefore 
whatever you pleafe, and pay no attention to our age. 

Soc. We cannot then accufe you, as it feems, that you are not ready 
jointly to confult and inveftigate with us. 

Lys. This is our bufinefs, Socrates; for I regard you as one of us. Con- 
fider, therefore, inftead of me, for the fake of the youths, what we ought to 
inquire of them, and confult by converfing with them. For I have for¬ 
gotten many things, through my age, which I had intended to alk them ; 
and again, I do not very well remember what I hear, if any other converfa- 
tion intervenes. Do you therefore fpeak about, and difculs among your- 
felves, the things which we have propofed to be inveftigated ; and when I 
have heard what you have to fay, I will do, together with Melefias here, 
whatever (hall appear to you proper to be done. 

Soc. O Nicias and Laches, we muft obey Lyfimachus and Melefias. The 
things then which we juft now endeavoured to confider, viz. who were our 
mafters in a difcipline of this kind, or what other perfons we had made 
better, it will not perhaps be improper to inveftigate among ourfelves. But 
I think that fuch a confideration as this tends to the fame thing; or nearly 
it will be lomething which rather flows as from a principle. For if we have 
a fcientific knowledge of any thing, which when communicated to another 
renders him better, and if we are alfo able to communicate it to another, it is 
evident that we know the thing itfelf, and alfo how it may be acquired in 
the eafieft and belt manner. Perhaps you do not underftand what I fay, 
but thus you will eafily comprehend my meaning. If we know that fight, 
when prefent to the eyes, makes thofe eyes to which it is prefent better, and 
if befides this we have the power of making it prefent to the eyes, it is evident 
that we know what the fight is, and can inform him who confults us for 
this purpofe how it may be acquired in the eafieft and beft manner. For 
if we have no knowledge of this very thing, what the fight is, or what the 
hearing is, we cannot be counfellors or phyficians worthy of any regard, either 
about the eyes or the ears, with refpeift to the manner in which either the 
hearing or the fight may be moft beautifully obtained. 

Lys. You fpeak the truth, O Socrates. 

Soc. Do not therefore tbefe perfons, O Laches, now call upon us to confult 
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with them after what manner virtue, being prefent to the fouls of their foils* 
may render them better ? 

Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, eflentially neceflary to know this, what virtue 
is ? For if we are entirely ignorant what virtue is, how can we become 
advifers to any one, fo as that he may be able to acquire it in the molt 
beautiful manner ? 

Lac. By no means can we, as it appears to me, Socrates. 

Soc. Shall we fay then, O Laches, that we know what virtue is ? 

Lac. We fhall certainly fay fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, we know, cannot we alfo tell what it is ? 

Lac. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. We will not, therefore, O beft of men, immediately fpeculate con¬ 
cerning the whole of virtue (for that perhaps would be a very laborious 
work) ; but let us firft fee with refpeft to a certain part of it, if we are fuffi- 
ciently able to know it, and thus, as it is probable, the {peculation will be 
eafy to us. 

Lac. Let us do fo, Socrates, fince it is agreeable to you. 

Soc. Which of the parts of virtue then fhall we felefl. ? Is it not evident 
that it mud be this, to which the difcipline of arms appears to tend ? But it 
appears to the many to tend to fortitude. Or does it not? 

Lac. And very much does it appear fo. 

Soc. In the firft place, therefore, O Laches, let us endeavour to fay what 
fortitude is; and in the next place let us after this confider how it may be 
acquired by youth, fo far as it is poffible for it to be acquired by ftudies and 
dilciplines. But endeavour to fay what fortitude is. 

Lac. By Jupiter, Socrates, it is not difficult to fay what it is. For if any 
one is willing, keeping in his rank, to oppofe the enemy, and does not fly, I 
well know that he will be a brave man. 

Soc. You fpeak well, O Laches ; but perhaps I, from not fpeaking clearly, 
am the caufe of my perceiving that you do not anfwer that which I aiked, 
but fomething elfe. 

Lac. Why do you fay this, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will tell you, if I am able. A brave man, as you fay, is one who, 
keeping in his rank, fights the enemy. 
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Lac. So I fay. 

Soc. And I allb. But is not he likewife a brave man, who flying and nor 
keeping in his rank fights the enemy ? 

Lac. How flying ? 

Soc. Juft as the Scythians are faid to fight no left flying than purfuing. 
And Homer, praifing the horfes of iEneas, lays. 

Swiftly they every where purfue and fly. 

And for this very thing he prsifes /Eneas himfelf, viz. for his being flailed: 
in flying, and fays, that he was expert in retreating. 

Lac. And very properly, Socrates: for lie there fpeaks concerning 
chariots ; but you fpeak concerning the horfe of the Scythians. For their 
cavalry fight in this manner ; bqt the infantry of Greece fight as I faid. 

Soc. Except perhaps the Lacedaemonians, O Laches. For they fay that 
the Lacedaemonians, in the battle of Plataea, when they were engaged with 
the Gcrrophori 1 , were not willing to fight ftanding their ground againft 
them, but fl ed ; but that after the ranks of the Perfians were broken, they 
rallied and fought like cavalry, and thus became conquerors in that battle. 

Lac. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. On this account, therefore, 1 laid that I was the caufe that you did 
not anfwer well, becaufe I did not interrogate you well. For I wilhed to alk 
you not only concerning'tbofe who are brave in the infantry, but alfo con¬ 
cerning t-hofe who are brave in the cavalry, and in all the forms of war; and 
not onlv6oncerning thofe that are brave in battle, butalfo concerning thofe that 
are brave-in dangers on the fea,—in difeafes,—in poverty,—and in political, 
affairs : and again, not only concerning thofe who are brave in pains or fears, 
but alfo concerning thofe who are powerful in contending againft defires or 
pleafures, both by ftanding their attacks, or retreating from them : for fome 
men, O Laches,, are alfo brave in things of this kind. 

Lac. And very much lb, O Socrates., 

Soc. All thofe, therefore, are brave ;. but fome of them poffefs fortitude: 
io pleafures, others in pains, others in defires, and others in fears; and 
Others, I think, poflels timidity in tnefe very lame things. 

1 Thefe were Perfian troops armed with bucklers of willows. 
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Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc. What then each of thefe is, this is the thing which I alk. Again, 
therefore, endeavour to tell me, in the firft place, what fortitude is which is the 
fame in all thefe. Or do you not yet underftand what I lay ? 

Lac. Not very much. 

Soc. But I fay, juft as if I Ihould a(k what fwiftnefs is, which is prefect 
with us in running, in playing on the harp, in lpeaking, in learning, and in 
many other things. For we nearly poffefs it in fuch things as the following, 
which it is worth while to mention, viz. either in the actions of the hands or 
feet, or mouth and voice, or in thofe of the dianoetic part. Or do not you 
alfo fay fo ? 

Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, any one Ihould alk me, O Socrates, What do you Call 
this thing which you denominate fwiftnefs in all things ? I fliould fay to him, 
that I call that power fwiftnefs which accomplifties many things in a fliort 
time, about the voice, and about the courfe, and about all other things. 

Lac. And you would fay rightly. 

Soc. Do you alfo endeavour, O Laches, thus to define fortitude, and tell 
us what that power is which is the fame in pleafure and in pain, and in all 
the above-mentioned cafes, and which in all thefe is called fortitude. 

Lac. It appears, therefore, to me to be a certain endurance of the foul, if 
it is neceffary to fpcak of that which accords with fortitude in all things. 

Soc. But this indeed is neceffary, if we are to reply to the queftion that 
was alked us. This therefore appears to me, that you do not confider every 
kind of endurance to be fortitude. But I infer this from hence: for I 
nearly know, O Laches, that you think fortitude to be among the number 
of things which are very beautiful. 

Lac. I do indeed, and I alfo think that it ranks among things the moft 
beautiful. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, that endurance which fubfifts in conjunction with 
prudence beautiful and good ? 

I. ac. Entirely fo. But what of that endurance which fubfifts with folly? 
Is it not on the contrary bad and pernicious? 

Lac. Yes. 
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Soc. Do you then fay that a thing of this kind is beautiful* though it is 
bad and pernicious ? 

Lac. This would not be juft, O Socrates. 

Soc. You do not, therefore, acknowledge fuch an endurance as. this to be 
fortitude, fince it is not beautiful; but fortitude is beautiful. 

Lac. That is true. 

Soc. Prudent endurance, therefore, according to your aflertion, will be 
fortitude. 

Lac. So it feems. 

Soc. Let us fee then in what this endurance is prudent; or whether it is 
prudent in all things both great and fmall. Thus, for inftance, if fome one 
endures to fpend his money prudently, knowing that he (hall be enriched 
by thus fpending it, would you call him a brave man ? 

Lac. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. And if fome one, being a phyfician, had a fon or fome other patient 
ill with an inflammation jn his breaft, and this patient fhould requeft him 
to give him fomething to eat or drink, but the phyfician fhould inflexibly 
perfift in denying his requeft, would you call this endurance fortitude ? 

Lac. I fhould not. 

Soc. But in war; here is a man of endurance who is willing to fight; 
and he prudently reafons with himfelr, that others will give him afliftance, 
and that he fights againft thofe who are fewer and more defpicable than thofe 
of his own party, and ftill further that he has the advantage of the ground : 
will you fay that this man, enduring with fuch like prudence and advantage, 
is braver than him in the contrary army who is willing to ftand his ground 
and endure ? 

Lac. The man in the contrary army, O Socrates, appears to me to be the 
braver. 

Soc. And yet the endurance of the one is more imprudent than that of the 
other. 

Lac. That is true. 

Soc. Will you, therefore, fay that a man who endures in an equeftrian 
conteft with equeftrian fcience, is lefs brave than him who endures without 
fcience ? 

Lac. To me it appears that he is. 
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Soc. And will you alfo fay the fane of a flinger, or an archer, or of any 
Other who endures in any other art ? 

Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And with refpedl to fuch as are willing to delcend into a well, and 
there to endure fwimming in it, though they are not (killed in this employ¬ 
ment, or in any thing elfe of this kind,—will you fay that fuch men are 
braver than thofe that are (killed in thefe things ? 

Lac. What elfe can one fay, O Socrates ? 

Soc. Nothing, if he thinks fo. 

Lac. But I, indeed, do think fo. 

Soc. And yet, O Laches, fuch men encounter danger, and endure more 
imprudently than thofe who do this in conjunftion with art. 

Lac. So it appears. 

Soc. Did not, therefore, bafe and imprudent boldnefs and endurance 
appear to us to be noxious in our former conclufions ? 

Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But fortitude was acknowledged by us to be (omething beautiful. 

Lac. It was acknowledged. 

Soc. But now again we fay that that bafe and imprudent endurance is 
fortitude. 

Lac. So it appears. 

Soc. Do we therefore appear to you to fpeak well ? 

Lac. By Jupiter, Socrates, to me we do not. 

Soc. In your own language, therefore, O Laches, you and I are not 
Dorically harmonized : for our works do not accord with our words. For 
fome one, as it feems, may fay that we participate of fortitude in our 
deeds; but not, as I think, in our words, if he (hould hear us now dif- 
courfing. 

Lac. You fpeak mod truly. 

Soc. What then ? Does it appear to you to be beautiful that we (hould be 
in this condition ? 

Lac. By no means. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, that we (hould yield our a (Tent to what 
we faid ? 

Lac. To what aflertiou of ours do you allude? 


Soc. 
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Soc. To that which ordered us to endure. If you are willing, therefore, 
let us perfevere in our inquiry, and endure, left fortitude itfclf Ihould deride 
us for not bravely inveftigating what it is ; if, indeed, endurance itfclf is 
often fortitude. 

Lac. I, indeed, O Socrates, am ready to ftand my ground, though I am 
unaccuftomed to fuch like conferences. But a certain pertinacity inftigates 
me againft what has been faid, and I am in reality indignant that I am fo 
incapable of telling my conceptions. For I feem to myfelf to know what 
fortitude is ; but I know not how it juft now fled from me, fo that I cannot 
comprehend in words and fay what it is. 

Soc. But a good huntfman, my friend, ought to run after the beaft he 
hunts, and not remit his purfuit. 

Lac. By all means he ought. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, that we call Nicias alfo to this hunting, 
that we may try if he is in any refpeft more fagacious than us ? 

Lac. I am willing : for why Ihould I not ? 

Soc. Come then, O Nicias, gratify your friends, and affift them in their 
doubts in this conference, if you poflefs any power; for you fee how we are 
embarrafled. Do you, therefore, tell us what you think fortitude is, free us 
from this doubt, and confirm by argument what you conceive it to be. 

Nic. You have appeared to me, for lome time part, Socrates, not to have 
well defined fortitude; for you make no ufe of that which I have heard 
you fo well aflert. 

Soc. What is that, O Nicias ? 

Nic. I have often heard you aflert that every one of us is good with refpeft 
to thofe things in which he is wile, but bad with refpeft to thofe of which he is 
ignorant. 

Soc. By Jupiter, what you fay is true, O Nicias. 

Nic. If, therefore, a brave is a good man, he is clearly a wife man. 

Soc. Do you hear, O Laches ? 

Lac. I do, but I do not very much underftand what he fays. 

Soc. But I feem to underftand him, and he appears to me to call fortitude 
a certain wifdom. 

Lac. What kind of wifdom, O Socrates ? 

Soc. Will you not therefore inquire this of him? 

Lac, 
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Lac. I will. 

Soc. Come then, O Nicias, tell him what kind of wifdora fortitude will 
be according to you : for it is not that which belongs to the pipe. 

Nic. By no means. 

Soc. Nor yet that which belongs to the harp. 

Nic. It is not. 

Soe. But what is it then, or of what is it the fcience ? 

Lac. You very rightly interrogate him, Socrates; and let him tell us 
what uifdom it is. 

Nic. I fay then, O Laches, that it is the fcience of things dreadful and 
daring, both in war and in all other things. 

Lac. How abfurdly he fpeaks, Socrates ! 

Soc. Looking to what do you fay this, O Laches ? 

Lac. To what? Why wifdom is feparate from fortitude. 

Soc. Nicias does not fay fb.. 

Lac. He does not, by Jupiter; and : therefore he raves. 

Soc. Let us therefore teach and not revile him. 

Nic. He does not revile me but it feems to me, O Socrates, that Laches 
is defirous that I alfo may appear to fay nothing, becaufe this was juft now 
the cafe with him. 

Lac. Entirely fo, O Nicias; and I will endeavour to evince this : for 
you fay nothing. Without going any further, in difeafes do not phyficians 
know things that are dreadful ? Or do brave men appear to you to know this ? 
Or do you call phyficians brave men ?. 

Nic. By no means. 

Lac. Neither do you give that name, I think, to hufbandmen, though they 
know things that are dreadful in agriculture; and all other artificers know 
things that are dreadful and daring in their own arts,, and yet they are not in 
any refpecS the more brave for this. 

Soc. What does- Laches, O Nicias, appear to you to fay ? for he cer¬ 
tainly appears to fay fomething.. 

Nic. He does indeed lay fomething, and yet not what is true.. 

Soc. How fo ? 

Nic. Becaufe he thinks that phyficians know fomething more about the 
fick than the being able to fay that a thing is healthful or. unhealthful.; but 
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they alone know this. But whether to be well is a thing dreadful to any one 
rather than to be ill; do you think, O Laches, that phyficians have any know¬ 
ledge of this ? Or do you not think that it is better to many for them 
not to recover from difeafe than to recover ? For tell me this: Do you 
lay that it is better to all men to live, and that it is not more advantageous 
to many to die ? 

Lac. I do fay this. 

Nic. To thofe, therefore, to whom it is advantageous to die, do you 
think the fame things are dreadful, as to thofe to whom it is better to 
live ? 

Lac. Not I. 

Nic. But do you allow that phyficians know this, or that it is known by 
any other artificer than the man who is Ikilled in things dreadful, and whom 
1 call a brave man ? 

Soc. Do you underftand, O Laches, what he fays ? 

Lac. I do; and I perceive that he calls prophets brave men : for who 
elfe knows to whom it is better to live than to die ? And I alk you, O Ni- 
cias, whether you acknowledge yourfelf to be a prophet, or to be neither a 
prophet nor a brave man ? 

Nic. But what ? Do you think it belongs to a prophet to know things 
dreadful and daring ? 

Lac. I do; for to whom elfe does it belong ? 

Nic. Much more, O bell cf men, to him of whom I fpeak; fince it is 
neceflary that a prophet Ihould only know the figns of future events, whe¬ 
ther they portend death to any one, or difeafe, or the lofs of riches, or victory, 
or the being vanquilhed in battle or in any other conteft. But, why does 
it rather belong to a prophet, than any other, to judge for whom it is better 
to fuffer or not fuffer any one of thefe things ? 

Lac. I do not underftand, Socrates, what he means to fay : for he does 
not render it manifeft that it is either a prophet, or a phyfician, or any other 
perfon, whom he calls brave, unlefs he fays that this brave perfon is a cer¬ 
tain god. Nicias, therefore, appears to me to be unwilling ingenuoufly to 
confefs that he fays nothing, but he is rolled upwards and downwards, con¬ 
cealing his perplexity; though you and I might have been fimilarly rolled, if 
we had wifhed not to appear to contradidl ourfelves. If, indeed, we were 
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pleading in a court of juftice, it might be reafonable to a6t in this manner; 
but now in fuch a conference as this, why fhould any one vainly adorn 
himfelf with empty words ? 

Soc. For no reafon, as it appears to me, O Laches. But let us fee; perhaps 
Nicias thinks that he lays fomething to the purpofe, and does not a fie rt 
thefe things merely for the fake of fpeaking. Let us, therefore, inquire of 
him more clearly what he means ; and if it fhall appear that he fays any 
thing pertinent, let us aflent to him ; if not, we will teach him better. 

Lac. Do you, therefore, O Socrates, if you will, alk him ; for 1 have in¬ 
terrogated him fufficiently. 

Soc. Nothing will hinder me : for the interrogation will be in common 
to me and you. 

Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Tell me then, O Nicias, (for I and Laches unite in this quertion,) 
Do you fay that fortitude is rather the fcience of things dreadful aud daring, 
than of any thing elfe ? 

NiC. I do. 

Soc. But it is not the province of every man to know this, fince neither 
a phyfician nor a prophet poflefles this knowledge; nor will a man be 
brave, unlefs he acquires this fcience. Do you not fay fo ? 

Nic. I do. 

Soc. According to the proverb, therefore, in reality, every hog does not 
know this, nor will every hog be valiant. 

Nic. It does not appear to me that it will. 

Soc. It is evident, therefore, O Nicias, that neither do you believe that 
the Crommyonian fow was brave. But I do not fay this in jefl: for I think 
it is neceflary that he who aflerts thefe things fhould admit that no brute is 
brave ; nor ought he to grant that any wild heart is fo wife, that what few 
men know through the difficulty of acquiring knowledge, that a lion, or a 
leopard, or a certain boar knows. But he who defines fortitude, as you 
have done, mud neceffarily fay that a lion aud a flag, a bull and an ape, 
are fimilarly formed by nature with refpe£t to fortitude. 

Lac. By the gods, Socrates, you fpeak well: and in reality inform us, O 
Nicias, whether you fay that thefe wild hearts, which we all of us acknow- 
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ledge to be brave, are wifer than we are, or, contrary to the opinion of all 
men, will you dare to deny that they are brave ? 

Nic. Indeed, Laches, I do not call cither a wild bead, or anything elfe 
brave, which through ignorance is not terrified at things dreadful, but is 
fearlefs and flupid. Or, do you think, that 1 call all boys brave, who 
through ignorance fear nothing ? But I am of opinion, that the fearlefs 
is not the fame with the brave. For, I think, that fortitude and fore 
thought are to be found in very few ; but that confidence and boldnefs, and 
a privation of fear, together with the want of forethought, may be feen in 
very many men and women, boys and wild beafts. That, therefore, which 
you and the many call fortitude, I call ralhnefs; but I call the brave, the 
prudent and the wife, about whom I now {peak. 

Lac. You fee, Socrates, how well this man decorates himfelf, as he thinks, 
with words; but thofe whom all men acknowledge to be brave he endea¬ 
vours to deprive of this honour. 

Nic. Not I indeed, Laches; but take courage. For I fay that you and 
Lammachus 1 are wife, if you are brave ; and that this is alfo true of many 
others of the Athenians. 

Lac. I fay nothing againft thefe things, though I could reply to them, 
left you {hould fay that I am in reality a flanderer. 

Soc. Nor {hould you fpeak againft them, O Laches; for you appear to roe 
not to have perceived that Nicias here received this wifdom from our affo 
eiate Damon ; and Damon is very intimate with Prodicus, who appears to- 
diftinguifh appellations of this kind in a manner fuperior to the othei 
fophifts. 

Lac. For it rather becomes a fophift, O Socrates, to think highly of him- 
felf on account of things of this kind, than a man whom the city thinks- 
worthy to be its governor. 

Soc. It becomes indeed him, O bleffed man, who prefides over things of 
the greateft confequence, to participate of the greateft wifdom. But it ap¬ 
pears to me to be worth while to confider with a view to what Nicias thus 
defines fortitude.. 

1 This Lammachus was general of the Athenians, with Nicias and Alcibiades, in the eipe- 
dttioa.of Sicily, where he. was killed.. 
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Lac. Confides this then, Socrates, yourfelf. 

Soc. I fhall do this, O beft of men. Do not, however, think that you 
are to be excluded from this conference, but attend and confider what is 
faid. 

Lac. Let thefe things be fo if it appears to be proper. 

Soc. But it does appear to be fo. And do you, Nicias, tell us again from 
the beginning; for you know that at the beginning of our conference we 
confidered fortitude as a part of virtue. 

Nic. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Did not you, therefore, alfo anfwer, that it was a part of virtue, 
there being likewife other parts, all which are called virtue ? 

Nic. For how is it pofiible I fhould not ? 

Soc. Do you, therefore, call the fame things the parts of virtue as I do ? 
For I, befides fortitude, call temperance and juftice, and certain other fuch 
like things, parts of virtue. And do not you allb ? . 

Nic. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Attend then: for thefe things are granted by us. But let us con¬ 
fider concerning things terrible and daring, left you fhould form one opinion 
of them, and we another. For we will tell you what we think concerning 
them ; and do you, if you do not accord with us, teach us better. We then 
think thofe things to be dreadful which occafiou fear, and that thofe things 
are daring, or may be dared, which do not occafiou fear. Neither, however, 
paft nor prefent evils occafion fear, but thofe which are expedled : for 
fear is the expedition of a future evil. Or does it not likewife appear fo to 
you, O Laches ? 

Lac. Very much fo, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, O Nicias, hear our affertions, that things dreadful 
are future evils ; but that things which may be dared are future goods, or at 
leaft are not evils. Do you fay this, or fomething elfe about thefe things i 

Nic. I fay this. 

Soc. But do you call the fcience of thefe things fortitude ? 

Nic. I do. 

Soc. Let us then ftill further confider whether a third thing appears the 
fame to you as to us. 

Nic. What is that? 

Soc* 
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Soc. I will tell you. For it appears to me and Laches, that of whatever 
things there is fcience, there is not one fcience of a thing which is part, by 
•which we know that it was made, another concerning things prefent, by 
which we know that they are made, and another concerning that which is 
not yet made, by which we know that it may and will be made in the moft 
beautiful manner ; but to know all thefe is the province of the fame fcience. 
Thus, for inftance, with refpeift to that which is (alubrious at all times, there is 
no other fcience than medicine, which being one and the fame, fees what has- 
been, what is, and what will be falubrious. And agriculture fubfifts in a 
limilar manner with relpedl to things which grow out of the earth. Thus 
too, in warlike concerns, you yourfelves can teftify that the fcience of com¬ 
manding an army, provides in the moft beautiful - manner for other things and 
for what will happen in future. For this art does not think it fit that it fhould 
be fubferveut to divination, but prefide over it, as better knowing things 
which do and will take place about wars. And the law alfo orders this, not 
that the diviner ftutll command the general, but that the general (hall com¬ 
mand the diviner. Shall we alfert thefe things, O Laches ? 

Lac. We muft aflert them. 

Soc. But what ? Do you agree with us, O Nicias, that it is the province of 
the fame fcience to poffefs a knowledge of the fame things, whether they be- 
eonlidered as paft, or as prefent, or as future ? 

Nic. I do : for. thus it appears to me, O Socrates. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, O beft of men, fortitude, as you fay, the fcience:' 
of things dreadful and daring ? 

Nrc. It is. 

Soc. But it has been acknowledged that tilings dreadful arc future evils,, 
and things daring future goods. 

Nic. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But the fame fcience has a knowledge of things paft, prefent, and; 
futu e. 

Nic. It has. 

Soc. Fortitude, therefore, i> not only the fcience of things dreadful and 
daring : for it not only has a knowledge of future goods and evils, but alfo 
of iuch as are paft and prefent and iu fhort it lurveys all things like tie 
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Nic. So it feems. 

Soc. You have, therefore, O Nicias, only defined to us in your anfwer the 
third part of fortitude, though we afked you what the whole of fortitude is. 
And now, as it feems, according to your aflfertion, fortitude is not only the 
fcience of things dreadful and daring, but nearly of all good and evil, and 
in fhort of all things, from your argument, in whatever manner they may 
fubiift. Do you thus determine, or how do you fay, O Nicias ? 

Nic. To me it appears to be fo, O Socrates. 

Soc. Does then fuch a virtue as this appear to you, O bleffed man, to be 
deficient in any refpetft, if it knows all goods, and in what manner they have 
been, are, and will be produced, and in the fame manner as to evils ? And 
do you think that he is indigent of temperance, or juftice, or piety, to whom 
alone it belongs to be cautious with refpedt to fuch things as are dreadful and 
fuch as are not, both concerning'gods and men ; who alfo knows how to ob¬ 
tain what is good, and to affociate in a proper manner with others J 

Nic. You appear to me, O Socrates, to fay fomething. 

Soc. That therefore, O Nicias, which is now adduced by you, will not be 
a part of virtue, but alt virtue. 

Nic. So it feems. 

Soc. Neverthelefs we faid that fortitude is one of the parts of virtue. 

Nic. We did fay fo. 

Soc. But that which is now faid does not appear to be a part of virtue. 

Nic. It does not. 

Soc. We have not, therefore, O Nicias, difcovered what fortitude is. 

Nic. It does not appear that we have. 

Lac. And yet I fhould have thought, my dear Nicias, that you would have 
difcovered it, by your contempt of me when I anfwered Socrates. And there¬ 
fore I had very great hope that you would have difcovered it from the wifi- 
dom of Damon. 

Nic. Excellent indeed, O Laches, that you fhould think it a thing of no 
coniequence, that you juft now appeared to know nothing about fortitude 
but fhould be alone concerned that I alfo may appear to be as ignorant as your- 
felf: and as it feems you are fatisfied, if las well as you am ignorant of 
things, of which it becomes him to have a knowledge who withes ro he 
a man of any confcqusnce. You therefore appear to me to act in reality 
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after the manner of men, becaufe you do not at all look to yourfelf but to 
others. I think, however, that I have fpoken tolerably well on this fubjecl; 
and if any thing that I have aflerted is defe&ive, I fhall afterwards correft 
it, and this with the affiftance of Damon, whom you think proper to 
deride, though you have never feen him. I fhall alfo do this by calling in 
the aid of others : and when I have obtained a firm couvidinn of thefe things, 

I will likewife inftrufl you without envy; for you appear to me to be in 
very great want of inftrudfion. 

Lac. You are indeed wife, O Nicias: but, at the fame time, I advife 
Lyfimachus here and Melefias to bid farewell to you and me concerning the 
education of youth; but not to difmifs this Socrates, as 1 faid from the firft: 
for I would thus add, if my children were of a proper age. 

Nic. I alfo grant you, that if Socrates is willing to take the lads under his 
care, no other perfon fhould be fought after. Indeed, 1 fhould mull gladly 
fend Niceratus to him, if he were willing ; but when 1 fay any thing to him 
on this fubjedl, he recommends others to me, and is unwilling to undertake 
this office himfelf. But fee, O Lyfimachus, whether Sucrates will more 
willingly comply with your requeft. 

Lsrs. It is juft, O Nicias, fince I alfo am willing to do many things for 
him, which I fhould not be very willing to do for many others. What 
then do you fay, O Socrates? Will you comply with our requeft, and will 
you take charge of thefe lads, fo that they may become mod excellent cha- 
radters ? 

Soc. It w'ould certainly be a dreadful thing, O Lyfimachus, not to be 
willing to endeavour that they may become mod worthy. If, therefore, in 
the preceding conference, I have appeared to be lkilful, but the other per- 
fons of the dialogue not, it w ill be juft to call me efpecially to this employ¬ 
ment ; but now, fince we are all fimilarly involved in doubt, which of us 
ought to be preferred ? To me indeed it feems that no one of us ffiould have the 
preference. And fince this is the cafe, confider whether I appear to advife 
you rightly : for I fay it is requifite, O men, (fince our conference is only 
among ourfelves,) that we fhould all of us in common inquire, in the firft 
place, after the beft mafter for ourfelves, for wc ftand in need of one ; and in. 
the next place for thefe lads, fparing neither money nor any thing elfe ; but 
I fhall not advife our continuing in the condition in which we now arc. And 
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if any one fhould deride us for applying to teachers at thefe years, it appears 
to me that it will be proper to adduce Homer', who fays, 

“ Shame ill-accompanies a man in need." 

We therefore, bidding farewell to reproach, will pay attention in common* 
to ourfelves and the lads. 

Lys. What you fay, Socrates, pleafes me jand by how much the older lam, 
by fo much the more readily fhall I dcfire to learn together with the youths. Do 
then as you have faid : come to-morrow morning early to my houfe without 
fail, that we may confult about thefe very things: for it is now time that 
we fhould dilfolve this conference. 

Soc. I will do thefe things, O Lyfimachus; and, if it pleafe God, I will be 
with you to-morrow morning. 


’ In the 17th book of the OdyfTey. 
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When Socrates, fays Ficinus, difputes with the fophifts and their 
followers, he confutes falfe opinions, and fignifies, rather than teaches, fuch 
as are true. This is evident from the Euthydemus, Protagoras, Meno, 
Hippias, Eutbyphro, and Lyfis. But where he difcourfes with his difciples, 
and thole who were anxious to be intruded, he unfolds and teaches, as is 
evident from many of the preceding dialogues. In this Dialogue, therefore, 
in which he difputes concerning friendlhip among the difciples of the 
fophifts, he is rather ftudious of confuting falfe opinions than of de- 
monftrating fuch as are true. 

But, that we may take a curfory view of the contents of the Lyfis, in the 
firft place, Socrates reproves thofe who pervert the power of love, and, under 
the pretext of friendlhip, are fubfervient to bafe luft. In the fecond place, 
he admonilhes thofe who, looking no higher than corporeal beauty, think 
themfelves worthy to be beloved for this alone. And, in the laft place, he 
indicates to the fagacious a certain path by which friendlhip may be invefti- 
gated and difeovered. Again, while Socrates ironically derides Hippothales 
and Ctefippus, he fignifies that they were captivated by bafe love. And, 
■while in their prefence he prepares youth for moral difeipline, he ad- 
monifhes lovers how they (liould live together, and what kind of attachment 
they (liould entertain for each other. Having inflrudted lovers in the 
fecond part of the Dialogue, lie in ft r lifts thofe that are the objects of love; 
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and, "by a long feries of induftion, teaches that wifdom and prudence ouAit 
to be explored by friends, which compofe the true beauty of the foul, and 
•not tlie fhadowy form of this fleeting body. In the third place, he confutes, 
and firft the opinion of Solon, who laid that thofe who are beloved are 
friends; for thefe often hate their lovers. He adds, that neither are lovers 
only fi ends, becaufe thefe are frequently the objects of hatred. And here he 
concludes that reciprocal benevolence fhould be called friendfhip. In the 
next place, he reproves-Empedocles, who was of opinion that any kind of 
fimilitude is fufficient to produce friendfhip. This, however, the fimilitude 
of many arts fliows to be falfe, which more frequently generates envy and 
hatred than friendfhip. in the lad place, the affertion of Ilefiod and 
Heraclitus is adduced, that diffimilars are friendly to each other.—That they 
are not, however, appears from this, that hatred and love, fince they 
are diffimilars, will not be friendly, nor will a juft and an unjuft man ; and of 
others in a fimilar manner. And, if it fhould be faid that fometimes a thing 
defires that which is diffimilar to itfelf, as that which is dry, moifture, 
or that which is hot, the cold, the anfwer is, that it does not in this cafe love 
its contrary, but feeks after a reftitution of itfelf from a contrary. For that 
which is preternaturally hot is reduced through cold to its proper tempera¬ 
ment ; fo that it does not love cold, but through it defires a temperament 
accommodated to its nature. 

Having confuted thefe affertions, Socrates, as if prophefving, introduces a 
certain opinion as his own, and fays that there appear to him to be three 
o-enera of things, the good, the evil, and that which is neither good nor evil. 
But the evil, on account of diveility, cannot be a friend to the good, and the 
evil, through injuftice, are injured by the evil. Thefe, therefore, cannot be 
mutually friends. It is likewife impoffible for him who is neither good nor 
evil to love the evil; for evil, fince it is noxious, is always attended with 
hatred. It remains, therefore, that friendfhip muft fublift between the good 
and the good, and between that which is neither, and the good. But here 
certain objections arife which Socrates openly introduces, but the folutions of 
which he occultly indicates. In the firft place, the good is fimilar to the good ; 
but it was laid, in oppofition to the opinion of Empedocles, that limilars are 
not friendly to each other. It muft, however, be oblerved, that it was not 
•afferted that fimilars are by no means friendly ; but it was denied tliat every 
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kind of fimilitude is fufficient to the produdtion of friendlhip. Again, when, 
in the fecond place, it is objedted that the good man is fufficient to himfelf, 
that on this account he does not defire another, is without love, and therefore 
is not the friend of the good ;—it mull be obferved that this abfurdity does 
not follow from the dodtrine of Plato, but from the affertions of Empedocles 
and Heraclitus fuperficially confidered, in which the defire of love is not 
apparently diftinguifhed from friendlhip. And as defire is a want, for 
it always tends to fomething unpoffeffed, it follows, from this dodtrine, that 
friendlhip is always attended with defire. To admit this, however, would 
be to confound friendlhip with love. But, according to Plato, they are 
different, becaufe they are dire died to different ends: for friendlhip tends 
to the good, and love to the beautiful. 

In fhort, friendlhip, confidered with relation to man, is a union among 
worthy charadters, arifing from a fimilitude of difpofition and purfuits. 
Love alfo is a union between the lover and the beloved ; but it differs from 
the union of friendlhip in this, that the former is infeparab’e from indigence, 
from which likewife it originates; while, on the other band, the latter 
arifes from plenitude, with which it is conftantly attended in proportion to 
the perfedtion which it poffeffes. In the friendlhips, indeed, of the moft 
worthy men, this union is not without delire, and is confequently ac¬ 
companied with want; but this is becaufe the object of friendlhip is not in 
this cafe the highelt good. Hence friendlhip with divinity is the only 
union in which a perfedt plenitude is produced, defire dies, and indigence is 
unknown. 

The charadler of this Dialogue, like that of the Theaatetus, is maieutic, 
and the conceptions here, of which Socrates is the midwife, as well as there, 
are abortive. 


THE 
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SOCRATES, |j CTESIPPUS', 

HIPPOTHALES, II MENEXENUS, 

And LYSIS. 


On going from the Academy, in a ftraight line to the Lyceum, which is 
indeed out of the walls, but clofe to them, when I arrived at the gate, where 
there is the fountain Panopis, I met with Hippothales the fon of Hierony¬ 
mus, and Ctefippus Pseanaeus, and other young men who were affembled 
together with thefe. And Hippothales, on feeing me approaching, O So¬ 
crates, fays'he, whither are you going, and whence do you come ?—1 replied, I 
came From the Academy, and am going in a direft road to the Lyceum.—But 
will you not come to us, fays he ? For it is worth while.—I replied, Whither 
do you wi!h me to go, and to whom among you ?—Hither, fays he, Blowing 
me a certain enclofure, and an open gate, oppofite to the wall. Here we, and 
many other very worthy perfons, pafs away our time.—I then afked him, 
What is this place,and what do you employ yourfelves about?—It isaPalasflra, 
fays he, newly built: but we fpend our time for the moft part in dilcourfe, 
which we (hall gladly communicate to you.—You do well, faid I. But who 
is the preceptor in that place?—Your affociate and encomia!!, fays he, 
Miccus.—By Jupiter, faid I, he is not a vulgar man, but a fufficiently great 
fophift.—Are you willing therefore, favs he, to follow me, that you may fee 
thofe that are affembled in that place r—But 1 fhould firft of all gladly hear 

1 Ctefippus was a fon of Chabrias the Athenian general. After his father’s death he was re¬ 
ceived into the houfe of Phocion, the friend of Chabrias. Phocion in vain attempted to corre& 
tiis natural foibles and extravagancies.—Plut. in Phoe. 
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for what purpofe I am to enter, and who that beautiful perfon is.—To fome 
of us, fays he, Socrates, he does not appear to be beautiful.—But what does 
he appear to you to be, O Hippothales ? Tell me this.—But he being thus 
interrogated, blufhed.—And I laid, O Hippothales, fon of Hieronymus, you 
need no longer inform me whether you love or not: for I know that you 
not only love, but that you are far advanced in love. For, with refpedt to 
other things, I am vile and ulelefs, but divinity has given me the ability of 
very rapidly knowing a lover, and the perfon beloved.—And on hearing this, 
he blufhed in a ftill greater degree than before. Ctefippus therefore faid. 
You are polite, Hippothales, becaufe you blufh, and refufe to tell Socrates the 
name of your beloved. But you will do nothing but commend him, if So¬ 
crates flays only a fhort time with you. As to our ears, Socrates, they are 
perfectly filled and rendered deaf with the name of Lyfis: and when Hip¬ 
pothales has drunk largely, it is eafy for us to think, when we are roufed 
from fleep, that we hear the name of Lyfis. And the things which he relates 
concerning him in profe, though dire, are not altogether fo, except when he 
robs us of our poems, and other writings ; and what is ftill more dire, when 
he fings his loves with a wonderful voice, which we are under the neceflity 
of enduring to hear. But now being afked by you, he blufhes.—This youth 
then, it feems, I faid, is Lyfis. But I conjefture this ; for I do not know it, 
from having heard his name.—They very feldom, fays he, call him by his 
own name, but he is yet called by the name of his father, becaufe he is a 
man very much known. But I well know, that you are far from being un¬ 
acquainted with the form of the youth : for he may be diffidently known 
from this alone.—I then faid, Tell me whole fon he is ? — He is the fon of 
Democrates, fays he, who is the eldeft ion ofdExoncus.—Be it fo then, f i.1 J,. 
O Hippothales, that you have found this generous and juvenile love.- 
But come, evince to me the things which you have (hown to thefe perfons,. 
that I may fee whether you know what a lover ought to fay refpeding the 
objedis of his love, either to himlclf or to others.—Do you examine, favs 
he, Socrates, any thing that he afferts ? But do you deny that you love 
him, as he fays ?—Ido not, faid he. But I affirm that I do not compofe 
any thing, either in profe or verf'e, with a view to my amours.—He is not: 
well, fays Cufippus, but is delirious and infane.—Upon this, I laid, O Hip-- 
pothads, I neither rtqueft to hear any verfes, nor any fong, which you may.- 

have 
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have compofed' on the young man, but I defire to become acquainted whfo 
your thoughts, that I may know in what manner you conduit yourfelf in 
your amours.—Ctefippus here, lays he, will' (tell youfor he accurately 
knows and remembers; fince, as he fays, he has heard me continually 
talking about him.—Entirely fo, by the gods, fays Ctefippus. Though in¬ 
deed it is very ridiculous that he being a lover, and paying far more 
attention to the youth than others, fhould have nothing qf his own to fay.. 
Would not even a boy fay that this is ridiculous? For what the whole city 
proclaims about Democrates, and Lyfis the grandfather of the youth, and 
about all his ancestors, his wealth, his Store of horfes, his victories in 
the Pythian, Iftbmian, and Nemean games, and his contests with four 
horfes, and with one horle, thefe are the very things which he celebrates. 
And befides thefe, he fpeaks of things flill more common : for he lately 
related to us, in a certain poem, the reception of Hercules as a gueSt, viz. 
how an anceftor of Democrates and Lyfis entertained Hercules on account 
of his alliance to him, through being alfo the offspring of Jupiter and the 
daughter of the prince of the people ;—a circumftance, indeed, which even, 
old women ling. He likewife celebrates, Socrates, many other fuch like 
particulars. And thefe are the things which he compels us to hear him re¬ 
lating and finging.—Upon hearing this, I faid, O ridiculous Hippothales,. 
before vou have vanquished you make and fing an encomium on yourfelf.— 
But I neither make nor fing thele things for myfelf, Socrates, fays he.—L 
replied. You do not think that you do.—How do you mean ?—Thefe odes, 

I faid, tend to you the moll of all things. For if you fhould find a beloved 
petfon of this kind, your aifertions and fongs will be an ornament to you, 
and an encomium on yourfelf as a conqueror, for having made fuch an ac¬ 
quisition. But if you are deceived in this refpeCt, by how much greater 
the encomiums are which you make on your beloved, by fo much the more- 
you will appear to be deprived of things beautiful and good, and become 
ridiculous. Whoever therefore, my friend, is wife in amatory affairs, will 
not praife his beloved till he is well acquainted with him, in con Sequence 
of being fearful of the event. For at the fame time it mull be obferved, 
that fuch as are beautiful are filled with pride and offeutation when any 
one praifes and extols them. Or do you not think this is the cafe ?—He 
replied, 1 do.—Does it not therefore follow, that by how much the more 
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infolent they are, by fo much the more difficult it is to catch them ? —It is 
likely.—What kind of a hunter, therefore, would he appear to you to be, who 
fhould drive wild hearts out of their lurking places, and increafe the difficulty 
of taking them :—Doubtlefs, a vile one.—And is it not a mark of great unfkil- 
fulnefs, to exafperate men, inrtead of alluring thembydifcourfeand fongs ?— 
To me it appears to be fo.—But confider, O Hippothales, whether you do 
not render yourfelf obnoxious to all thefe things through your poefy. In¬ 
deed, I think you are not willing to acknowledge that a man who injures 
himfelf in his poems can be a good poet.—I am not, by Jupiter, fays he : 
for this would be very abfurd. But on account of thefe things, Socratep, 

I communicate my thoughts to you. And confult with yourfelf, whether 
you have any thing elfe to offer, by which it may appear how a man by 
fpeaking and afting.may become acceptable to the obje&s of his love.— 
This, I replied, is not eafy to relate: but if you are willing to make Lyfis 
join.us in difeourfe, perhaps I may be able to fhow you what ought to be 
faid to him, inrtead of thofe things which they fay you have afferted and 
fung.—He replied, there is nothing difficult in this. For if you enter this 
place together with Ctefippus, and fitting dowm difeourfe, I think that he 
will join us: for he is remarkably fond, Socrates, of hearing others converfe. 
Obferve too, that both young men and boys are mingled together in this 
place, as being engaged in Mercurial contefts. He will therefore come to 
you: and if he does not, fince he is familiar with Ctefippus, through Mene- 
xenus the coufin of Ctefippus, (for he is in the higheft degrceof intimacy with 
Menexenus,) let him call him, if he does not join us of his own accord.— I re¬ 
plied, it is proper to a£t in this manner : and at the fame time, laying hold of 
Ctefippus, I entered the Palaertra, and the others came after us. But on enter¬ 
ing, we found that the boys w r ercfacrificing,and thatthe particulars pertaining 
to the viilims were nearly finirtied : but all of them were playing at dice, and 
properly dreffed. Many of them, therefore, w'ere playing out of thePalieftra 
in the porch; but fome of them in a corner of the place, where they put off 
their clothes, U'crc playing with a great multitude of dice, and feledting them 
from certain little baikets. But others flood round thefe, beholding them . 
among whom was Lyfis, who W'as Handing crowmed, among the boys and 
young men, and tranfeending all of them in the beauty of his perlon. Nor 
did he alone deferve to be heard for his beauty, but becaulc he was worthy 
vol. v. 2 f and 
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and good. But we, withdrawing from the crowd, feated ourfelves oppofite 
to him : for the place where we fat was quiet; and we there entered into 
convetfation with each other. Lvfts, therefore, turning round, often looked 
at us ; and it was evident that he defired to join us; but, in the mean time, 
he hefitated, and was averfe to come to us alone. Afterwards Menexenus 
came from the porch, in the midft of the games, and as foon as he few me 
and Ctefippus, came and feated himfelf by us. Lyfis, therefore, feeing him, 
followed, and fat down with Menexenus. Others likewife came ; but Hip- 
pothales, after he few that many were aiTembled in this place, defiring to be 
concealed, betook himfelf to a part where he thought he fliould not be feen 
by Lyfis, fearing left he fliould be offended with him ; and, ftanding in this, 
manner, he heard the difcourfe. And I, beholding Menexenus, laid, O fon 
of Demophon, which of you is the elder ?—He replied, weare not certain.— 
I then faid, Do you therefore contend which of you is the more generous ? 
—Entirely fo, faid he.—And in a fimilar manner, likewife, which of you is 
the more beautiful ?—At this queftion both of them laughed.—But I faid, 1 do 
not alfo afk you which of you is the more rich, for you are friends : are you 
not ? They replied, entirely fo.—'The polfeflions of friends, therefore, are 
laid to be common ; fo that about this you will not, in any refped, difegree, 
if this alfertion about friendfliip is true.—To this they affented.—But after 
this, as I was endeavouring to alk, which of them was the more juft and wife, 
-a certain perfoti interrupted us, by telling Menexenus that he was called by 
the mafter of the Gymnafium. But it appeared to me that he was called 
by the facrificer. Menexenus therefore left us ; and I thus interrogated 
Lyfis : 

Inform me, O Lyfis, if your father and your mother very much love you ?— 
He replied, entirely fo.—Do they not, therefore, wifti you to be moft happy ? 
—Undoubtedly they do.—Does that man appear to you to be happy who is in 
a ftate of fubjedion, and who is not permitted to do any thing which he de¬ 
fires to do ?—By Jupiter, feys he, to me he does not.—If, therefore, your 
father and your mother love you, and wifti that you may be happy, they will 
certainly, by every poffible means, endeavour {hat you may become fo.—How 
is it poffible they Ihould not, faid he.—Do they, therefore, permit you to do 
what you pleafe, and in no refpedt oppofeyour defires ?—By Jupiter, fays he, 
Socrates, they oppofe me in very many things.—How do you fey ? I re- 
2 plied. 
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plied.—At the fame time that they with you to be ble/Ted, do they prevent 
you from a61ing as you pleafe ? But anfwer me this queftion ; If you thould 
defire to ride in fome one of your father’s chariots, and for this purpofe thould 
take the reins, when he is going to contend in the games, would he not fuffer 
you ? or would he prevent you ?—By Jupiter, fays he, he would not fuffer me. 
•—But would he not permit fome one to do this ?—There is a certain charioteer 
who is hired for this purpofe by my father.—How do you fay ? Would your 
father rather fuffer a mercenary to do what he pleafes to the horfes than you, 
and,befides this, pay him for fo doing ?—But what then ? fays he.—But I think 
he would permit you to drive the yoked mules, and, if you were willing, to 
take the whip and ftrike them.—Why fhould he permit me to do this ? fays 
he.—Why not? laid I. Is no one permitted to ftrike them ?—Yes, faid he, the 
muleteer, very much fo.—Is he a Have, or free-born ?—A flave.—It feems, 
therefore, that your parents think more highly of a flave than of you who 
are their fon, and commit their affairs to him rather than to you, and that 
they permit him to do what he pleafes, but do not give this liberty to you. 
And farther ftill, anfwer me this queftion, Do they fuffer you to govern 
yourfelf? or neither do they permit you to do this ?—For how, fays he, fhould 
they permit me? Who then governs you ?—The pedagogue, fays he.—Does 
he do this, being a flave ?—But what then ? he is our flave, fays he.—But I re¬ 
plied, Is it not a dire thing for one who is free-born to be governed by a flave ? 
And. what does this paedagogue when he governs you do?—He leads 
me, fays he, to my mafter.—And do not thefe mafters alfo govern 
you ?—Certainly, entirely fo.—Your father, therefore, voluntarily places 
over you many defpots and governors. But when you return home to 
your mother, does fhe fuffer you to do what you pleafe, that you may be' 
bleffcd, either about the wool or the web, when fhe weaves ? For fhe doubt- 
lefs does not prevent you from touching the two-handed fvvord, or the fhuttle, 
or any other inftrument fubfervient to the working of wool.—But he 
laughing replied, By Jupiter, Socrates, fhe not only prevents me, but beats 
me if I touch them.— By Hercules, faid I, have you in any refpe£t injured 
your father or your mother ?—Not I, by Jupiter, faid he.—On what account 
then do they in fo dire a manner prevent you from being happy, and from 
doing what you pleafe ? And why every day do they educate you fo as to be 
in fiibjection to fome one, and, in one word, do not in the leaft fuffer you to 
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gratify your defires ? So that, as it feems, neither are fuch great riches of any 
advantage to you (ftnce every one has dominion over them rather than you), 
nor even your body, though it is fo noble, but this alfo is fed and taken care 
of by another. But you, O Lyfis, have no authority over any one, nor do 
you do any thing that you defire to do—For I am not yet old enough, 
Socrates, fays he.—But fee whether it is not this which prevents you, O fon. 
of Democrates. For thus much I think both your father and mother will 
concede to you, and will not wait till you are more advanced in years. I 
mean, when they wifhany thing to be read to or written for them, they will, 
I think, order you to do this the firft in the houfe, or will they not ?—Entirely 
fo, fays he.—Are you therefore allowed, in this cafe, to write which of tha 
letters you pleafe firft, and which fecond ? And are you allowed to read in tha 
fame manner ? And again, when you take up a lyre, does neither your 
father nor your mother prevent you from firetching and relaxing the chords 
as much as you pleafe, and from gently touching and flriking them with the 
pledtrum ? or do they prevent you ?—They certainly do not.—What then is 
the caufe, Lyfis, that they do not prevent you in thefe things, but prevent 
you in thofe which we juft now mentioned?—Becaufe, I think, fays he, I 
know the one, but am ignorant of the other.—Be it fo, I replied, O mod 
excellent youth. Your father, therefore, does not wait for age, to give you. 
permiflion to do as you pleafe in all things ; but on whatever day it (hall ap¬ 
pear to him that you are become more prudent, on this day he will permit 
you to govern yourfelf, and your own affairs.—I think he will, faid he.—Be 
it fo, 1 replied.—But what? Will not a neighbour coududl himfclf towards 
you in the fame manner as your father ? Whether do you think he will com¬ 
mit to vou the government of his family, when he is of opinion that you are 
more (killed in ceconomics than himfelf, or in this cafe govern it himfclf?—I 
think he will commit the government of it to me.—But what with refpedt 
to the Athenians r Do you not think that they will commit to you the manage¬ 
ment of their affairs, when they perceive that you are fufficiently wife ?—I do. 

._But what with refpedt to the great king ? Would he fuffer his cldeft fon, 

who will fucceed to the government of all Afia, to throw into broth whatever 
he pleafes, rather than us, if going to him we (hould convince him that we 
were more (killed in the preparation of a banquet than his fon ?—lie replied. 
It is evident he would rather fuffer us.—Is it not alfo clear that he would not 
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permit his Ton to throw any thing, however trifling, into the broth, but that 
he would permit us, if we wilhed to throw in a quantity of fait, to do io ?—■ 
Undoubtedly.—But what if his fon fhould be difealed in his eyes ? Would he 
therefore fufFerhim to meddle with his own eyes, at the fame time that be¬ 
thinks he is not a phyfician, or would he prohibit him ?—He would prohibit 
him.—But if he conftdercd us as good phyficians, I think he would not pre¬ 
vent us, even though we fhould wifh to open his eve-lids and fcatter afhes oi> 
his eyes.—True.—Would he not, therefore, rather commit to us than to- 
himfelf or his fon every thing elie in which we appeared to be more wife 
'than either of them?—He replied, it is necefTary, Socrates.—This then, I 
laid, is the cafe, friend Lyfis, that all perfons, both Greeks and Barbarians, 
men and women, will permit us to aft as we pleafe with refpedl to things io 
■which we are fkilled, nor will any one voluntarily hinder us from fo afting; 
but in thefe particulars we fliall be free, and the governors of others. And 
thefe things will be ours, for we fliall be benefited by them. But no one 
will permit us to aft as we pleafe refpefting things of which we are ignorant ; 
but all men will hinder us as much as they are able, not only flrangers, but 
our parents, and whatever elfe may be more allied to us than thefe. And in. 
thefe we fliall become the lervants of others, and they will be things foreign 
to us, for we fliall derive no benefit from them. Do you agree that this will 
be the cafe ?—I do.—Shall we, therefore, be friends to any one, and will any 
one love us in thofe things in which we are ufelefs ?—By no means, faid he. 
—Now, therefore, neither your father nor any other perfon will ever love 
you, fo far as you are ufelefs.—It docs not appear he will, faid he.—If then 
you become wife, O boy, all men will be your friends, and will be familiar 
with you; for in this cafe you will be ufeful and good. But if you do not, 
neither will any other perfon, nor your father nor mother, nor any of your 
kindred, be your friend, or be familiar with you. Is it poffible, therefore, 
that anyone can think highly of himfelf with refpeft to things in which he 
has not yet acquired any Ikill ?—How can he ? faid he.—If, therefore, you re¬ 
quire a mailer, you are not yet wife.—True.—And hence you are not mag¬ 
nanimous, if you are yet unwife.—By Jupiter, fays he, Socrates, Ido notap- 
pear to mylelf to be lo. 

Upon hearing him fay this, I looked at Hippothales, and was - ery near 
committing an error ; for it occurred to me to lay, after this manner, O Hip¬ 
pothales, 
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pothale'S, it isrequifite to difcourfe with thofe of a puerile age, viz. humbling 
.and repreliing them, and not, as you do, flattering and rendering them ef¬ 
feminate. But perceiving him anxious and dtfturbed, on account of wh.at 
Bad been faid, 1 recollected that, a little while (nice, he wiftied to conceal 
Bimfelf from Lyfis; I therefore recovered myfelf, and was filent. In the 
mean time Menexenus came again, and feated himfelf near Lyfis, in the 
iplace whence he rofe before. Lyfis, therefore, in a very playful and friendly 
manner, but without Menexenus obferving him, faid to me, O Socrates, 
tell Menexenus what you have told me.—And I replied, You (hould relate 
thefe things yourfelf to Menexenus, for you have heard me with very great 
attention.—Entirely fo, fays he.—Endeavour, therefore, 1 replied, to recoi¬ 
led thefe particulars as much as poflible, that you may clearly tell him the 
whole. But if you Ihould happen to forget any one of them, you may again 
inquire of me the firft time that you meet with me.—I will by all means' 
*3o fo, faid he, Socrates ; of this you may be well allured. But you Ihould fay 
fomething elfe to him, that I allb may hear, till it is time to return home.—. 
1 replied, this mull be done, fince you command: but fee how you will be 
■able to defend me, if Menexenus Ihould endeavour to confute me. Or do 
you not know that he is contentious ?—Very much fo, fays he, by Jupiter; 
and on this account I wilh to hear you difcourfe with him.—I replied, Do you 
delire this, in order that I may become ridiculous ?—By Jupiter I do not, laid 
he, but in order that you may punifh him.—I replied. This is a thing not eafy 
to accomplilh : for he is a Ikilful man, and the difciple of Ctefippus. And 
befides, do not you fee Ctefippus himfelf is prefent ?—Be not at all concerned 
at this, Socrates, faid he ; but come, difcourfe with him.—I replied. We will 
difcourfe.—As, therefore, we were thus fpeaking to each other, Ctefippus faid. 
Why are you thus feafling alone, and do not impart your difcourfe to us ?— 
But indeed, l replied, we fhall impart it; for Lyfis here does not underhand 
fomething which I have faid, but thinks that Menexenus will underfland it, 
and therefore orders me to interrogate him.—Why then, faid he, do you not 
■interrogate him ?—I replied, But I will.—Give me an anfwer, then, Me¬ 
nexenus, to that which I fhall alk you ; for from my childhood I have had 
a defire of a certain poffelfion, juft as another perfon may have had of a dif¬ 
ferent thing ; for one man defires to poflefs horfes, another dogs, another 
gold, and another honours; but I was indifferent with refpeCt to thefe things, 

but 
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but was affedted in a very amatory manner with refpe.ft to the pofieffion of 
friends. Hence I was more defirous of finding a gooJ friend than the mo;| 
excellent quail or cock ; and, by Jupiter, I preferred this to the beft horfe or* 
dog. Ilikewife think, by the dog, that I Ihould prefer the poffclfion of an 
affociate far beyond the wealth of Darius, or even Daritis himfelf ;• inch a 
lover of an affociate ami. Perceiving,, therefore, you and Lvlis, I was im¬ 
mediately ftruck, and proclaimed you happy, becaufe,. young as you are, you; 
have fo rapidly and eafily acquired this poffiffion ; you with fuch celerity 
having made him fo much your friend, and he you. But I am fo far from- 
this poffeffion, that I do not even know after what manner one man becomes- 
the friend of another. But in this I wilh to be informed by you, who are a* 
fleilful perfon : Tell me, therefore, when any one loves another, which of" 
the two becomes the friend of the other ? Whether the lover becomes the- 
friend of the beloved, or the beloved of the lover ? Or is there in this cafe- 
no difference ?—It does not appear to me, laid he, that there is- any dif¬ 
ference,—To this I replied, How do you fay ? Do both therefore become 
friends of each other, if one alone loves the other ?—It appears fo to me, laid, 
he.—But what? May there not be a lover who is not in his turn beloved by; 
the object of his love ?—There may.—Is it not poffible, therefore,, that a lover- 
may be hated ? which lovers fometimes appear to fuffer from the objedls of" 
their love : for though they moft ardently love, they are not beloved in re¬ 
turn, but, on the contrary, are fometimes hated. Or does not this appeam- 
to you to be true ?—Very much fo, laid he.—Iii a cafe of this kind, therefore,, 

I replied, does not the one love, and is not the other beloved ?—Yes—Which; 
then of thefe is the friend of the other ? Is the lover the friend of the beloved,, 
whether he is loved in return, or hated,, or the beloved of the lover ? Or in. 
this cafe, is neither the friend of neither, fince a mutual love does not fuli- 
fift between them ?—It appears fo.—Now; therefore, the cafe appears to us; 
to be otherwife than what it appeared to us before. For then it feemed,, that: 
if one alone loved, both were friends ;,but now., that neither is a friend, un- 
lefs both mutually love,—This appears to be the cafe..—No one, therefore,, 
is a friend to the object of his love, unlefs he is beloved in- return.—It does- 
not appear that any one is.—Neither, therefore, are thofe the friends of 
horfes, whom horfes do not love in return nor are. thofe the friends of; 
quails and dogs, of wine and gymnaflic, who are not mutually befoved by; 
thefe; nor are thofe friends of wiidom,. whom wifdom does not love in 

return: 
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return : for each of thefe is a lover without being a friend. The poet 
therefore fpeaks falfely who fays, “ Happy the man that pofieffes beautiful 
hoys, horfes with folid hoofs, hunting dogs, and a foreign gueft.” Does he 
appear to you to fpeak the truth ?—Yes.—The beloved, therefore, is tire friend 
of the lover, as it feems, O Menexenus, whether he loves or whether he 
hates ; juft as children recently born, partly do not yet love, and partly hate 
when they are chaftized by their mother or father ; and at the very time ill 
which they hate, they are in the higheft degree beloved by their parents.—It 
appears to me, faid he, that this is the cafe.—The lover, therefore, from this 
realoning, will not be the friend, but the beloved.—It appears fo.— Hence 
too, he who is hated is an enemy, but not he who hates.—So it appears.— 
Many, therefore, are beloved by their enemies and hated by their friends ; 
and are friends to their enemies, but enemies to their friends ; if the beloved 
is a .friend, and not the lover. Though it is very abl'urd, my friend, or 
rather, I think, impoffible, to be an enemy to a friend, and a friend to an 
enemy.—You feern, laid he, to fpe.ak the truth, Socrates.—If, therefore, 
this is impodible, the lover will be the friend of the beloved.—So it appears. 
—Again, therefore, he who hates will be the enemy of him who is hated.—It 
is necellary.—It happens, therefore, that it is neceffary for us to acknowledge 
the fame things as we affented to before, that a man is often the friend of 
one who is not his friend, and that he is often the friend of his enemy, when 
either he loves and is not beloved, or loves one by whom he is hated. It 
likewile often happens that a man is an enemy to one who is not his enemy, 
or even to one who is his friend ; when any one loves him by whom he is 
hated, or hates him by whom he is loved.—So it appears, faid he.—I replied. 
What then lhall we fav, if neither lovers, nor tliofe that are beloved, are 
friends, nor yet lovers and the beloved ? Shall we fay that certain 
others befides thefe become friends to each other?—By Jupiter, faid he, 
Socrates, I do not well know what 'to reply.—Confider, therefore, Mene¬ 
xenus, whether our inveftigation has been perfectly right.—Lyfis re¬ 
plied, To me it appears fo, Socrates; and at the fame time that he 
faid this he blufhed: for he appeared to me unwilling to avoid what was 
faid, through the very great attention which he paid to the difcourle. I, 
.therefore, being willing that Menexenus Ihould ceafe from fpeaking, 
and being delighted with his philofophy, thus transferred my difcourfe to 
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Lyfis, and faid, O Lyfis, what you have aflerted appears to me to be true ; I 
mean that if we have rightly confidered, we fhall not in anv refpe£t have 
wandered from the truth. But we will proceed no further in this way : for 
that confideration appears to me to be difficult like a rough road. But it 
leems to me requifite to proceed in the path in which we have now entered, 
fpecularing the affertions of the poets : for thefe are, with refped to us, as 
the fathers and leaders of wifdom. They fay, therefore, not badly, with 
reference to fuch as are friends, that divinity makes them to be friends, by 
conducing them to each other. But I think they thus fpeak : 

Likenefs to iikenefs, God for ever leads. 

And makes it known. 

Or have you not met with thefe verfes ?—I have, faid he.—Have you, there¬ 
fore, likewife met with the writings of the wifef! of men, in which it is 
faid, that the fimilar is always neceffarily a friend to the ftmilar ? But thefe 
men are thofe that difeourfe and write about nature and the univerfe.—He re¬ 
plied, What you fay is true.—Whether or no, therefore, do they fpeak well?— 
Perhaps fo, faid he.—I replied, Perhaps the half of this is true, and perhaps alfo 
the whole. But we do not underftand them : for it feems to us, that by how 
much nearer a depraved man approaches to one depraved, and by how much 
the more frequently he converfes with him, by fo much the more inimical 
will he become: for he will ad! unjulfly. But it is impoffible that thofe 
can be friends who injure, and are injured. Is it not for—He replied, It 
is.—On this account, the half of this laying will not be true, fince the de¬ 
praved are fimilar to each other.—True.—But they appear to me to fay, that 
the good arc fimilar and friends to each other ; but that the wicked, (as it is 
laid concerning them,) are never fimilar, not even to themfelves, but are 
llupid and unftable. But he who is diflimilar to, and diffents from himfelf, 
can never be fimilar to, or become the friend of another. Or does it not 
appear fo to you ?—To me it does, he faid.—It feems to me, therefore, my 
friend, that thofe who fay the fimilar is a friend to the fimilar, obl'curely 
fignify this, that he alone who is good, is a fiieud to the good, but that he 
who is wicked can never arrive at true fiiendlhip, either with the good or 
vol. v. 2 0 the 
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the wicked. Does this alfo appear to you to be the cafe ?—It does.—We 
now', therefore, have thofe that are friends : for our difeourfe now fignifies 
to us, that thofe are friends that are worthy.—It appears entirely fo to me, 
faid he.—And to me alfo, I replied. But, notwithftanding this, there is 
fomething difficult in the affair. Come then, by Jupiter, and lee w'hat I 
fufpecl to be the cafe. He w'ho is fimilar, fo far as he n fimilar, is a friend 
to the fimilar, and fuch a one is ufeful to fuch a one. Or rather thus : Is 
any kind of tire fimilar, of any advantage to any kind of the fimilar ? Or is 
it able to do any injury to the fimilar, which it does not do to itlelf ? Or 
to fuffer any thing which it does not alto fuffer from itfelf? But how can 
fuch things as thefe, which are not able to afford any affiftance to each othe^ 
be loved by each other ?—They cannot.—But how can he who does not 
love be a friend r—By no means.—But perhaps the fimilar is not a friend 
to the fimilar ; but the good is a friend to the good, fo far as he is good, and 
not fo far as he is fimilar.—Perhaps fo.—But w'hat ? Is not he who is good, 
fo far as he is good, fufficient to himfelf ?—Yes.—But he who is fufficient 
to himfelf, is not indigent of any thing, fo far as he poffefTes fufficiency.— 
Undoubtedly.—And he who is not indigent of any thing, will not love 
any thing.—He will not.— But he who does not love, will not be a friend — 
Certainly not.—How then will tjie good be friends to the good, who neither 
when abfcnt defire each other (for they are fufficient to themfelves when 
apart), nor when prefent are indigent of each other? By what artifice can 
thefe pofTefs a great cfteem for each other ?—By none, laid he.—But thofe 
will not be friends who do not very much efteem each other.—True.—Con- 
fider then, O Lyfis, in what refpedt we are deceived. Arc we therefore de¬ 
ceived in a certain whole ?—But how ? laid he.—1 once heard a pci fon affert, 
and I now very well remember it, that the fimilar was hoftile to the fimilar, 
and the good to the good. And he who afferted this, produced Hefiod 1 as 
a witnefs, who fays, “ The potter is hoftile to the potter, the finger to the 
finger, an! the mendicant to the mendicant.” And it appeared to him that 
all o:h; r things necedaril. fVb r ft in this manner; and that things mod 
Jimilar to each ^iher, were in the higheft degree filled with envy, emula¬ 
tion, and hatred; but fu;h as are moft diffimilar with friendfhip. P or he 
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■was of opinion that the poor man was neceflarily a frien 1 to the rich, and 
the weak to the ftrong, for the fake of help : that in like manner the fick 
man was a friend to the phyfician ; and that every one who was ignorant, 
loved and was a friend to the man endued with knowledge. He likewife 
added fomcthing (till more magnificent, that the fimilar is lb far from being 
a friend to the fimilar, that the very contrary to this takes place. For that 
which is mod contrary, is efpecially a friend to that which is mod contrary. 
For every thing defires a nature of this kind, but not that which is fimilar. 
Thus the dry defires the moift; the cold, the hot; the bitter, the fweet; 
the acute, the obtufe ; the void, the full; and the full, the void ; and the 
like takes place in other things. For the contrary is aliment to the con¬ 
trary, but the fimilar does not in any refped enjoy the fimilar. And indeed,, 
my friend, he who afferted thefe things appeared to be an elegant man : for 
he fpoke well. But how does he appear to us to have fpoken ?—Well, 
Menexenus replied, as it feems on the firft view.—Shall we fay, therefore, 
that the contrary is efpecially a friend to the contrary ?—Entirely fo.—Be it 
fo, I replied, O Menexenus ; but is not this prodigious ? And will not thole 
all-wife men, who are (killed in contradicting, gladly rife up againil us im¬ 
mediately, and a(k, if friendfhip is not moll: contrary to hatred ? What 
lhall we fay, in anfwer to them ? Is it not neceflary to acknowledge that 
their aflertion is true r—It is neceflary.—Will they therefore fay, that an 
enemy is a friend to a friend, or that a friend is a friend to an enemy ?—He 
replied, they will fay neither of thefe things.—But is the juft a friend to the 
unjuft, or the temperate to the intemperate, or the good to the bad ?—It 
docs not appear to me that this is the cafe.—But, 1 replied, if any one is a 
friend to any one, according to contrariety, it is neceflary that thefe alfo 
lhould be friends.—It is neceflary.—Neither, therefore, is the fimilar a friend 
to the fimilar, nor that which is contrary to that which is contrary.—It does 
not appear that it is.—Further (Fill, let us alfo confider this, left we fliould 
be ftill more deceived ; I mean that a friend in reality is none of thefe, but 
that what is neither good nor evil may fometimes become the friend of the 
good.—How do you fay ? he replied.—By Jupiter, faid I, I do not know; 
for I am in reality daggered by the ambiguity of the difeourfe. And it ap¬ 
pears, according to the antient proverb, that a friend is a beautiful thing. It 
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refemble, however, fomething foft, fmooth, and fat; on which accotint per¬ 
haps it eaflly eludes us, and glides away, as being a thing of this kind. For I fay 
that the good is beautiful. Do you not think fo ?—I do.—I fay therefore, 
prophefying, that that which is neither good nor evil, is the friend of the beau¬ 
tiful and the good. But hear what it is that induces me thus to prophefy. 
There appear to trie to be three certain genera of things, the good, the evil, 
and that which is neither good nor evil. But how does it appear to vou?— 
The tame, laid he ; and that neither the good is a friend to the good, nor 
the evil to the evil, nor the good to the evil; as neither did our former dif- 
courfe fufFer us to fay.—It remains, therefore, if any thing is a friend to ano¬ 
ther, that that which is neither good nor evil, muft be a friend either to the 
good, or to fomething w'hich refembles itfelf. For nothing can become a 
friend to the evil.—True.—And we juft now faid, that neither is the timilar 
a friend to the ftmilar. Did we not?—Yes.—Hence to that which is 
neither good nor evil, that will not be a friend, which is itfelf neither good 
nor evil.—It does not appear that it will.—That which is neither good nor 
evil, therefore, alone happens to become a friend to the good alone.—It is 
neceftary, as it feems.—Is therefore that which we have now' faid, I replied, 
O boys, w'ell explained ? If then we w'ith to underftand, a healthy body has 
not any occafioti for the medicinal art, nor does it require any afliftance: 
for it poflefles fufficiency. So that no healthy perfon is a friend to the phy- 
fician through health. Or is he?—No one.—But the difeafed, I think, is a 
friend to the phytician through difeale.—Undoubtedly.—But difcafe is an 
eviland the medicinal art is ufeful and good.—It is.—But the body, lo far 
as bodv, is neither good nor bad.—True.—But through difeale, the body is 
compelled to embrace and love the medicinal art.—It appears fo to me.— 
That, therefore, which is neither evil nor good, becomes a friend to the 
good, through the prefence of evil.—So it feems.—But it is evident that it 
becomes a friend to the good, prior to its becoming evil through the evil 
which it poflefles. For it does not become evil, inftead of the good w hich 
it defires, and of which it is the friend. For we have faid it is impolllble, 
that the evil can be-a friend to the good.—It is impoflible.—But conlider what 
I lay. For I fay that fome things are fuch as that which is prelent to them; 
■but that this is not the cafe with other things. Thus, if any one willies to 
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be anointed with a certain colour, the inunflion is after a manner prefent 
to him who is anointed.—Entirely fo.—Whether therefore, after being 
anointed with the colour, does he remain the fame as he was before ?—He 
replied, I do not underftand you.—Confider thus, then I faid. If any one 
Ihould befmear your hairs which are yellow with white lead, would they 
then be white, or only appear to be fo?—He replied, They would only 
appear to be fo.—But whitenefs would be prefent with them.—It would.— 
And yet at the lame time your hairs would not be in any refpedl more 
white than they were before; but though whitenefs is prefent, they will 
neither be white nor black.—True.—But when, my friend, old age caufes 
them to be of this colour, then they will become fuch as the colour which 
is prefent to them, viz. white through the prefence of whitenefs.—Un¬ 
doubtedly.—This then is what I now alk. Whether that to which any thing 
is prefent, is, by poffeffion, fuch as the thing which is prefent ? Or whether 
this is the cafe, if the thing is prefent after a certain manner, but otherwife 
not ?—Thus, rather, he replied.—In like manner, that which is neither evil 
nor good, fometimes when evil is prefent, is not yet evil; but there is a 
time when it becomes fo.—Entirely fo.—When, therefore, it is not yet evil, 
though evil is prefent, this very prefence of evil caufes it to defire good; 
but this prefence which caufes it to be evil, deprives it of the defire, and at 
the fame time friendfhip of good. For it is now no longer neither evil nor 
good, but is evil. But it was lhown that the good is not a friend to the evil.— 
It is not.—Hence we mull fay, that thofe who are wife muft no longer 
philofophize 1 , whether they are gods or men ; nor again, thofe who are fo 
ignorant, that they are vicious. For no one who is vicious and void of dif- 
cipline can philofophize. Thofe therefore remain, who poffefs indeed this 
evil, ignorance, but are not yet ftupid and void of all difeipline, but who 
yet think they do not know thofe things of which they are ignorant. On 
which account, in a certain refpeft, thofe that are neither good, nor bad, 
philofophize : for fuch as are bad do not philofophize, nor fuch as are 
good. For it has appeared to us, that neither is the contrary a friend to the 
contrary, nor the limilar to the limilar. Or do you not remember that this 

1 For philofophy, as is (hown in the fpcech of Diotima in the Banquet, is a medium between 
ifdom and ignorance. 
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Was a (Ter ted by us above?—He replied, I perfefily remember.—Have we 
not therefore, O Lyfis and Menexenus, more than any thing difcovered 
what is a friend, and what is not ? For we have faid, that both according to 
the foul, and according to the body, and every where, that which is neither 
evil nor good, is a friend to the good through the prefence of evil.—They 
in every refpedt admitted that thefe things were fo. And I indeed was very 
glad, like a hunter having gladly obtained that of which I was in fearch. 
But afterwards, I know not how, a moil abfurd fufpicion came into my mind, 
that the things which we had alien ted to were not true. And being imme¬ 
diately unealy on this account, 1 faid, It is flrange, Lyfis and Menexenus, 
but we feem to be enriched with a dream.—Why fo ? said Menexenus.—I 
am afraid, I replied, left we have met with falfe afiertions, as with arrogant 
men, in our inquiry about friendfhip.—How? he replied.—To which I 
anfwered, let us confider thus. Is he who is a friend, a friend to any one 
or not ?—NecefTarily fo, faid he.—Whether, therefore, is he a friend for the 
fake of nothing, and through nothing, or for the fake of fomething, and 
through fomething ?—The latter.—Is that thing then a friend, for the lake 
of which a friend is a friend to a friend, or is it neither a friend nor an 
enemy ?—He replied, I do not perfectly apprehend you.—It is likely, I faid. 
But thus perhaps you will follow me ; and I think that I alfo fhall better 
underftand what I fay. We have juft now faid that the lick is a friend to the 
phyfician. Did we not ?—Yes.—Is he not therefore through difeafe, and for 
the fake of health, a friend to the phyfician ?—Yes.—And is not difeaie an 
evil ?—Undoubtedly.—But what of health ? I replied. Is it good or evil, 
or neither ?—It is good, faid he.—We have therefore faid, as it feems, that 
the body is neither good, nor bad, through difeafe ; but that through dileale 
it is a friend to the medicinal art. We have likewife afferted that the medi¬ 
cinal art is good ; but that it obtains friendfliip for the fake of health : and 
that health isgoOd. Is it not ?—Yes.—But is health a friend, or not a triend? 

•—A friend.—And is not difeafe an enemy ?•—Entirely fo.—Hence that 
which is neither evil nor good, through evil and an enemy, is the friend of 
good, for the fake of good and a friend.—It appears lo.—A friend therefore 
is a friend for the fake of a friend, through an enemy.—So it feems.—Be it 
fo, I replied. But fince, O boys, we have arrived thus far, let us diligently 
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attend left we ftiould be deceived. For we ftiall bid farewell to the aflertion, 
that a friend becomes the friend of a friend, and that the fimilar is a friend 
to the fimilar; for this we have faid is impoflible. But at the fame time, 
let us consider as follows, left what is now afTerted fhould deceive us. Do 
we not fay, that the medicinal art is a friend for the fake of health ?—Yes.— 
And therefore that health is a friend ?—Entirely fo.—If then it is a friend, 
it is for the fake of fomething.—It is.—But it is the friend of fomething, 
from what we have aflented to before.—Entirely fo.—Will not therefore that 
again be a friend, for the fake of a friend ?—Yes.—Is it not therefore 
neceftary that thus proceeding, we ftiould rcje£t what we have faid, and 
arrive at a certain principle, which is not referred to another friend, but 
brings us to that which is the firft friend, and for the fake of which we fay 
all other things are friends ?—It is neceftary.—This then is what I fay, that 
we fhould be cautious left we are deceived by all thofe other particulars 
which we afiert to be friends for the fake of the firft friend, and which are 
as it were certain images of it; while, in the mean time, this firft friend is 
truly a friend. For we fhould thus confider: That which any one very 
much efteems, (as, for inftance, a Father fometimes his foil,) he honours 
before all other things. But a man of this kind, on account of thus highly 
efteeming his foil, will alfo, on his account, highly efteem fomething elfe. 
Thus, for inftance, if he perceives that he drinks hemlock, he will very 
much efteem wine, becaufe he thinks that this will fave his fon. Or will he 
not?—Undoubtedly, he replied.—Will he not therefore alfo highly value 
the veffel which contains the wine ? — Entirely fo.—But will he then no lefs 
efteem theearthern cup, or three cups of wine, than his fon ? Or is the 
cafe thus ? The whole of the endeavour, in an affair of this kind, does not 
regard thofe things which are procured for the fake of fomething elfe, but 
that for the fake of which all fuch things are procured. Nor is the affertion 
which we frequently make true, that we very much efteem gold and 
fiver ; but in this cafe, that which we highly efteem, is that for the falce of 
which gold, and all other preparatives, are procured. Shall we not fay fo ?— 
By all means.—The fame thing therefore may be faid refpefting a friend : 
for fuch things as we fay are friends to us, when they fubfift for the fake of 
a friend, we improperly denominate. But that appears to be a friend in 
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reality, in which all thole that are called friendlhips end.—This, laid he, 
feems to be the cafe.—Hence that which is in reality a friend, is not a friend, 
for the fake of a certain friend.—True.—The aflertion therefore is to be re¬ 
jected, that a friend is a friend, for the fake of a certain friend. But is a 
friend, therefore, a good thing ?—It appears fo to me.—Is the good then be¬ 
loved though evil ? And is the cafe thus ? Since the things of which we now 
fpeak are three, good, evil, and that which is neither good nor evil, if two 
of thefe are received, but evil entirely departs, and has not any connection 
either with body, or foul, or any thing elfe, which we fay is in itfelf neither 
good nor evil, in this cafe will good be perfectly ufelefs to us ? For if 
nothing any longer injures us, we fhall not be indigent of any afliftance 
whatever. And thus it will then become manifeft that we have fought 
after, and loved good on account of evil; good being the medicine of evil; 
but evil being a difeafe. But when there is no dileale, there will be no oc- 
cafion for medicine. Does good thus naturally fubfift, and is it thus beloved, 
on account of evil, by us who are fituated between evil and good ? And is it of 
no ufe itfelf, for its own fake ?—He replied. It feems to fubfift in this manner.— 
That friend, therefore, in which all other things end, which we fay are friends 
for the fake of another friend, is not in any refpeCI fimilar to thefe. For 
thefe are called friends for the fake of a friend ; but that which is in reality 
a friend, appears to be naturally in every refpcCl contrary to this: for we 
have leen that this is a friend for the fake of an enemy. But if an enemy 
fhould be prefent, it would no longer as it feems be a friend to us.—He re¬ 
plied, It does not appear to me that it would, as it is now faid.—But, by 
Jupiter, laid I, if evil fhould be extirpated, would there no longer be any 
hunger or third, or any thing elfe of the like kind ? Or would there be 
hunger, but yet not noxious, fince there would be men and other animals ? 
and third, and other appetites, but without being evil, in confequence of evil 
being abolifhed ? Or fhall we fay that the inquiry is ridiculous, what would 
then be, or would not be ? For who knows? This however we know, that 
at prefent it is poffible to be injured by being hungry, and it is alfo poflible 
to be benefited. Or is it not ?—Entirely fo.—Does it not therefore follow, 
that when we are hungry, or defire the gratification of any other appetite, 
our defire may be fometimes beneficial, and fometimes noxious, and fome- 
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times neither?—Very much fo.—Tf, therefore, evils were deftroyed, what 
would be the advantage, if things which are not evil, were deftroyed together 
with fuch as are evil ?—There would be none.—There would be appetites, 
therefore, which are neither good nor evil, even if evils were deftroyed.—It 
appears fo.—Is it therefore pofiible, that he who deiires and loves any thing, 
fhould not be the friend of that which he defires and loves?—It does not appear 
to metbat it is.—Whenevils therefore are deftroyed, certain friendly perfons, 
as it feems, will Hill remain.—They will.—But if evil were the caufe of 
friendfhip, no one would be a friend to another, when evil is deftroyed. 
For the caufe being taken away, that of which it was the caufe can no 
longer have an exiftence.—Right.—Was it not therefore acknowledged by 
us, that a friend loved fomething, and on account of fometbing? And did 
we not then think, that through evil, that which is neither good nor evil 
Joves good?—True.—But now, as it feems, fomething ell'e appears to be the 
caufe of loving and being beloved.—So it feems.—Is then, in reality, defire, 
as we faid, the caufe of friendftiip ? And is that which defires, the friend of 
that which it defires, and then, when it defires ? And is he whom we before 
aflerted to be a friend, a mere trifle, like a very prolix poem ?—It appears 
fo, faid he.—But, I replied, he who defires, defires that of which he is in¬ 
digent. Or does he not?—Yes.—Is not then that which is indigent, the 
friend of that of which it is indigent ?—It appears fo to me.—But every one 
becomes indigent of that of which he is deprived.—Undoubtedly.—Hence, at 
it feems, love, friendftiip, and defire, refpedl that which is domeftic and 
allied to them. This appears to be the cafe, O Menexenus and Lyfis.—They 
admitted it was fo.—You, therefore, if you were friends to each other, 
would be naturally mutually allied. They replied. And yery much fo,— 
And hence, I faid, if any one perfon defires or loves another, O 
boys, he can never either defire, or love, or be a friend, unlefs he 
is allied to the objedl of his love, either according to his foul, or a 
certain cuftom of his foul, or according to manners, or according to fpecies. 
—Menexenus faid, Entirely fo; but Lyfis was filent.—But I replied, It appears 
to be neceffary for us, to love that which is naturally allied to us.—It feems 
fo, he faid.—It is neceffary therefore, that he who is a genuine, and not a 
vol. v. 2 h pretended 
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pretended lover, fhonld be beloved by the objedls of his love.—To this Lyfis 
and Menexenus fcarcely affented r but Hippothales, through the pleafure 
which he experienced, exhibited all-various colours. And 1 being willing 
to confider the affertion, faid, If that which is domeftic and' allied' difFers 
from that which is fimilar, we have declared, as it appears to me, O Lyfis and 
Menexenus* what a friend is : but if the fimilar and the allied are the fame, 
it is not eafy to reject the former aflertion, that the fimilar is not ufelefs to 
the fimilar, according to fimilitude ; but to acknowledge that a friend is ufe¬ 
lefs, is inelegant. Are you willing therefore, ! added, fince we arc as it were 
intoxicated by difeourfe, that we (hould grant and fay that the allied is 
fomething different from tire fimilar?—Entirely fo.—Whether, therefore-, 
fhall we admit that good is allied, but evil foreign to every one ? Or fhail 
we fay that evil is allied to evil, but good to-good? and that a thing which 
is neither good nor evil, is allied to that which is neither good nor evil ?•—• 
Eaeh of thefe appeared to us to be allied to each.—Again therefore I faid', 
t) boys, we have fallen upon thofe affertions which we firft made rcfpe&ing 
friendlhip; For an unjuft man will be no left a friend to the unjuft, and the 
vicious to the vicious, than the good to the good.—So it feems, he faid.—But 
what ?■ if we fhould fay the goodand the allied are-the fame, will any thing elfe 
follow, than that the good alone is a friend" to the good ?—Nothing elfe.—But 
this affertion- alio we thought was confuted by us. Or do you not remem¬ 
ber l —We do remember.—What further then can we employ in our dif¬ 
eourfe b —It is evident nothing further.—Like wife men, therefore, in courts 
sf juftice, we ought to repeat all that has been faid : for if neither thofe that are 
beloved, nor lovers, nor the fimilar, nor the diffimilar, nor the good, nor 
the allied, nor any other fuch particulars as we have difeuffied, (for I do not 
remember any further, on account of their multitude)-,—if then no one of 
thefe is a friend, I have not any thing more to-fay. When I had thus faid; 
intending afterwards to excite fome one who was more advanced in years-, 
the ptedagogues of Lyfis and Menexenus approaching like certain daemons-, 
together with the brothers of thefe two, called to them, and ordered them 
to return home : for it was then late. At firft, therefore, both we, and 
thofe that furroubded us, drove them away : but they paid no attention to us, 
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but (peaking in a barbaric manner were indignant and continued no lefs 
calling to the boys. Being vanquifhed therefore by their importunity, and 
it appearing to us, that as they had been fubdued in the Mercurial feaft, they 
would not have any thing elfe to offer, we diffolved tire conference. At the 
fame time, after they had departed, I faid to Lyfisand Menexenus, We are 
become ridiculous, I who am an old man, and you who are boys. For 
they, now they have left us, will fay, that we think ourfelves to be friends 
to each other (for I rank myfelf among you), though at the fame time we 
have not yet been able to find what a friend is. 
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Two tilings arc to be noted In the exordium of this Dialogue, which 
transfer love from corporeal to incorporeal form. Firft, the affertion of 
Socrates, that nearly all young men appear to him to be beautiful; which is 
as if he had laid that lie did not flop at the form-of one body, but afeended 
to the common beauty of the whole fpecies. As therefore we afeend from 
the beauty of an individual, to that which is common to the fpecics, and 
from this to that beauty which is uncoordinated with the many, and is an in¬ 
corporeal form fubhfting by itfelf; fo by what is here faid we are admonifhed 
to pafs from the love of ail individual form, to the love of that which is 
common, and from this to the love of ideal form, fubfifting in intellect as 
its native feat. The fecoiul thing which deferves tobe noted is, that Socrates 
orders the foul of Charmides to be expofed naked to the view, and that ne¬ 
glecting the form of the body vve fhould behold the natural beauty of the foul, 
and diligently endeavour to obtain it when it is found to be wanting. Nor 
is it without reafon that the exhortation to temperance begins from the 
beauty of body : for this is nothing more than a fymphony and confent of 
the organical parts, which corrcfponds to temperance in the foul. 

Plato in the Cratylus explains the name of temperance, as fignifying a 
certain fafety and preservation of prudence. For he confuiered all truth as 
naturally inherent in the foul ; and that, in conlcquence of this, the foul by 
profoundly looking into herfelf will difeover every truth. She is however 
impeded from this converfion to herfelf, by an immoderate love of body and 
corporeal natures. Flcnce temperance is in the firft place neceflltry, by 
which the daiknefs of peiturbations being expelled, the intellect becomes 
more ferene, and is abundantly irradiated with the fplendors of disiaity. 

But 
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But as Socrates intends todifcourfe about temperance, lie admoniffics Ghar- 
mides to look into himfelf. For a converfion of the foul into hcrfclf is the 
bufinefs of this virtue. And it is faid in the Tim.eus that all our affairs 
become profperous, from the foul being in harmony with hcrfclf, and in 
concord with refped to the body. The Pythagoreans alio afTcrt, that if the 
foul prudently governs not only her own motions, but thole of the body, 
length of life will be the portion of the latter, and perpetual health of both. 
To this Socrates adds, as (fill more wonderful, that the Magi promife by 
their verfes immortality to bodies : and we learn from Plato, in the fird 
Alcibiades, that the magic of Zoroader was nothing elfe than the worfhip of 
divinity. Socrates however obferves, that the foul and body arc not only 
preferved from death by magical verfes, but likewife by philofophic reafon- 
ings and temperance. Again, as that dilcourfe, which is calculated to per- 
fuade its auditors to temperance, requires power imparted by divinity, and 
reafonings produced by philofophy, Plato calls fuch a difeourfe a magical in¬ 
cantation. 

In the next place, Socrates often inquires what temperance is, which, 
neither Charmides nor Critias accurately defines. For the one adduces, that 
which is not properly temperance, but its attendant, and the other, that 
which rather belongs to prudence. Hence the latter defines temperance to 
be a certain fcience, which both knows itfelf and all other fciences, but is 
ignorant of the things themfelves which are the objefts of fcience. This 
however is falfe, becaufe the truth of fcience confids in a certain congruity 
and contact of that, which knows with that which is known. Befides, 
fcience cannot be perfectly known, unlefs it is perceived what fcience is, and 
this cannot be obtained without a knowledge of its objebt. But as Critias 
brings the difeourfe on temperance to prudence, Socrates afferts that pru¬ 
dence, or the fcience of good and evil, obtains the highed authority with re- 
fpedl to beatitude, as well becaufe it demonflrates the mod excellent end, 
and the media which lead to it, as b«caufe all arts and purfuits, fo far as they 
are governed by it, contribute to our advantage, but end in our detriment 
when it is noglefled. In the lad place, Socrates teaches us that nothing 
can with more difficulty be defined, or procured, than temperance. It is 
mod difficult to define, becaufe it is fo intimately combined with the other 
virtues, of which it is a certain confonance ; and it cannot be obtained 
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without great difficulty, becaufe from our union with body wc are prone to 
intemperance, and from our infancy drink deep of the envenomed cup of 
pleafore. 

For the benefit of the Platonic reader, as this Dialogue is piraftic, I fliall con¬ 
clude this Introduftion with the following admirable observations from Jam- 
blichus 1 , in which the nature of temperance is beautifully unfolded. “ Every 
virtue defpifes that which is mortal, and e'rhbraces that which is immortal; but 
this in a very remarkable degree is the endeavour of temperance, as defpifing 
thofe pleafures which faften the foul to the body as by a nail, and eftablifhing 
itfelf, as Plato fays, on holy foundations. For how is it poffible that temperance 
ffiould not make us perfect, fince it exterminates from us the imperfedl and 
the paffive ? But you may know that this is the cafe by attending to the fable 
of Kellerophon, who, contending in conjunction with moderation , deftroyed 
Chimasra, and every beaftly, wild, and favage tribe. For, in fhort, the im¬ 
moderate dominion of the paffions does not buffer men to be men, but draws 
them down to that which is irrational, beaftly, and difordered. But 
that excellent order, which confines the pleafures within definite meaftires, 
preferves families, and preferves cities according to the affertion of Crates; 
and further Bill, it alfo in a certain refpedt approximates to the form of the 
gods. Perfeus therefore, riding to the higheffgoodof temperance, with Minerva 
for his leader, cut off the head of Gorgon, which appears to me to be defire 
drawing men down to matter, and turning them into flone, through a re¬ 
pletion of ftupid paffions. Continence of pleafure therefore, as Socrates 
fays, is the foundation of virtue ; and temperance appears to be the ornament 
of all the virtues, as Plato alfo afferts. And, as I fay, this virtue is the for¬ 
tification of the mod beautiful habits. Plence, I ffiall with confidence 
flrenuoufly afiert, as a thing truly acknowledged, that the beauty of tempe¬ 
rance extends through all the virtues, that it coharmonizes them according 
to one harmony, and that it inferts in them fvmmetry and mixture with each 
other. Such then being the nature of temperance, it affords an opportunity 
to the implanting of the other virtues, and when they are implanted, imparts 
to them liable fecurity.” 
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SOCRATES, || CRITIAS, and 

CHjEREPHO, II CHARMIDES, 


AESTERDAY, when I came in the evening from the army, I gladly re¬ 
turned to my accuftomed exercife, in confequence of having been for fome 
time abfent from it; and entered into the Palaeftra of Taurean Neptune, 
which is oppofite to the royal temple. Here I met with very many perfons, 
fome of whom were unknown to me, but the greater part of them I knew. 
And as foon as I was feen entering thus unexpedtedly, fome. from all quar¬ 
ters immediately congratulated me at a diftance. But Chasrepho, as if he 
had been iufane, leaping from the midft of them, ran towards me, and- 
taking.me by the hand,. O Socrates, fays he, how were you faved in the en¬ 
gagement ? Fora fhort time before we came away there was a battle at 
Potidara, of which thofe that are here juft now. heard.—And I anfwcring 
them, faid, It is as you fee.—Indeed, faid he, a. report was fpread here, that 
a very fharp engagement had taken place, and that many of thofe that wc. 
know had perifhed in it.—I replied, You were told the truth.—But, faid he, 
was you in the engagement ?—I was.—Sit down here, faid he, and relate the 
affair to us ; for- \vb have not yet clearly heard the whole. And at the fame 
time leading me along, he feated me near Critias the fon of Callaffchrus. 
Being therefore feated, I faluted Critias, and the reft, and according as any 
one alked me, related the affairs of the army. But fome alked me one 
thing, aud others another. And when we had had enough of things of this 
kind, I again alked them refpeding philofophy, how it was circumftanced 
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at prcfent; and whether there were anv young men who were remarkable 
for wifdom, or beauty, or both. Critias then, looking towards the gate, and 
perceiving certain young men entering and reviling each other, and another 
crowd following behind them, faid, It appears to me, Socrates, that you will 
immediately have an anfwer to your queiiion refpedting beautiful youths. 
For thofo that are now entering, are forerunners and lovers of one who 
feems to be the moft beautiful of all of the prefent time. And it appears to 
me that he is now nearly entering.—But who is he ? I replied ; and of whom 
is he the foil ?—Perhaps you know, laid he, (but he was very young when 
you left this place ;) I fay, perhaps you know Charmidcs, the fon of our uncle 
Glauco, but my coufin.—I know him indeed, by Jupiter, I replied, for he 
was not then to be defpifed, though he was but a boy, but now I think he 
muft be almofl a young man.—You will immediately know, faid he, both 
his age, and the qualities which he has acquired. And at the fame time that 
he was thus fpeaking, Charmides entered.—No confideration therefore, my 
friend, is to be paid to me. For I am indeed a white rule ' with refped to 
thofe that are beautiful; tince nearly all young men appear to me to be 
beautiful. But he then appeared to me to be wonderful, both on account of 
the magnitude and the beauty of his body : and all the reft teemed to me to be 
in love with him ; fo aftonithed and fo difturbed were they, when he entered. 
Many other lovers alto followed among thofe that were behind him. And 
as to the men indeed, this was lefs wonderful : but I alfo paid attention to 
the boys, and taw that none of thefe beheld any one elfe than him, not even 
the linalleft among them, but the eyes of all were fixed oil him, as on a 
ftatue. And Chatrepho calling me, faid, What do you think of the youth, 
Socrates 1 Is he not a beautiful per foil ?—1 replied, tranfcendently fo.—But, 
laid he, if he were willing to fhow himlelf naked, he would appear to you 
to have a deformed face, his form is fo very beautiful. And this affertion 
of Chatrepho was confirmed by all the reft.—I then faid, By Hercules, you 
fpeak of an unconquerable man, if only one fmall thing further belongs to 

' The expreflion a white rule, fays the Greek Scholiaft on Plato, is applied to thofe who fignify 
things immauifefl, by fuch as arc iinmanifeft, and in fo doing indicate nothing. For a white 
rule can indicate nothing in white flones (with refpeft to wbitencjsj, as a rule can which is of a 
red colour. 
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him.—What is that ? laid Critias.—I replied, If his foul is naturally in a 
good condition. It is however proper, Critias, that it Ihould be fb, as being 
one of your family.—But, he replied, he is alfo very beautiful and good in 
this refpefi.—Why then, I faid, do we not expofe this naked to the view, 
and contemplate it prior to his form ? For fmee he is thus inwardly beau¬ 
tiful, he will in every refpeit be willing to difeourfe.—Very much fo, faid 
Critias ; fince he is a philofopher, and (as it appears both to others and him- 
felf) very poetic.—I replied, This beauty, friend Critias, defeends to you re¬ 
motely, through your alliance to Solon. But why do you not call the youth 
hither, and prefeut him to me ? For it would not difgrace us to difeourfe 
with him, even if he were younger than he is, while you are prefent, who 
are his coufin and tutor.—You fpeak well, faid he; and we will call him. 
And at the fame time turning to the perfon that fallowed him ; Call, fays he, 
Charmides, and tell him that t wi(h to commit him to the care of a phy- 
fician, on account of the infirmity of which he has lately complained.—^ 
Critias therefore faid to me, Charmides lately has complained of a heavinefs 
in his head when he rofe in the morning. What then Ihould hinder you 
from pretending to him, that you know a remedy for this diforder of the 
head ?—Nothing, I replied ; let him only come.—But he does come, faid he. 
Which was indeed the cafe : for he came, and caufed much laughter. For 
each of us that were feated together, through eagernefs to fit near Char¬ 
mides, pufhed his neighbour; till of thofe that were feated laft of all, fome 
we forced to rife up, and others to fall on the ground. But he came and 
fat between me and Critias. And I then faid. My friend, I am now per¬ 
plexed, and the confidence which I before had, that I fliould eafily difeourfe 
with Charmides, fails me. But when Critias had told him, that I was the 
perfon who knew a remedy for his difeafe, he fixed his eyes upon me as 
fomething prodigious, and drew near as if he meant to afk. me a queftion. 
Then all that were in the Palaeftra immediately gathered round us ; and 
when, O generous man, I faw the beauty of his form within his garments, I 
was inflamed with the view, and was no longer myfelf. I likewife thought 
that Critias was moft wife in amatory affairs, who faid, when fpeaking of a 
beautiful boy, but employing the fimilitude of fomething elfe, that I fhould be 
cautious left; a fawn coming oppofite to the lion, a portionof the fie fit fhould be 
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taken away : for he appeared to me to have been captured by an animal of this 
kind. But at the fame time, when Charmides alked me, if I knew a remedy 
for the head, I fcarcely knew what to anfwer. What is it ? laid he.—I 
replied that it was a certain leaf, but that a certain incantation muft be 
added to the medicine, which if any one employed together with the leaf, 
the medicine could pcrfedly reftore him to health ; but that the leaf would 
be of no ufe without the incantation.—He then faid, I will write down 
this incantation from you.—I replied. Will you do this, whether you are 
perfuaded bv me or not ?—Upon this, he laid laughing, 1 will, if 1 am per- 
fuaded by you, Socrates.—Be it f>, I replied. And do you alfo accurately 
know my name ?—I do, unlefs I atn unjuft, faid lie. For there is no fmall 
talk about you, among thofe of mv age : and I can remember that 
you aftbeiated with Critias when I was a boy.—You fay well, I replied. For 
I (lvd 1 now tell you, w ith greater freedom of fpeech, what the incantation is. 
But, juft now, I was doubtful, after what manner I fhould fhow you its 
power. For this incantation is Inch, O Charmides, that it is not able to 
make the head alone well ; juft perhaps as you have often heard good 
phyficiaus aftert, when any one comes to them with difeafed eyes : for 
then they fay, that they muft not attempt to cure the eyes alone, but that 
it is neceflary for them at the fame time to cure the head *, if they defign 
to render the eyes in a good condition. And again, that it would be 
very ftupid to think to cure the head itlelf without the whole body.. In 
confequence of this reafoning, they turn their attention ro the regimen of 
the whole body, and endeavour to cure the part in conjunction with 
the whole. Or have you not heard that they thus fpeak, and that this 
is the cafe?—Entirely fo, he replied.—Docs it therefore appear to you 
that they fpeak well; and do you admit this dodtrine ?—The moft of 
all things, laid he.—And I, on hearing him praile this method of cure, 
took courage, and my confidence again was a little excited and revived : 
and I faid, Such, therefore, O Charmides, is the power of this incantation. 
But I learnt it there, in the army, from one of the Thracian phvficians 
of Zamolxis *, who are faid to render men immortal. This Thracian 

• Viz. Nut only the head, but the whole body mud be cured, when the eyes are difeafed from 
in internal caufc. 

» A (lave and difciple of Pythagoras, 


too 



too faid, “ The Grecian physicians beautifully affcrt the fame things 
as I now affert. But Zamolxis, faid he, our king, being a god, fays, that 
as it is not proper to attempt to cure the eyes without the head, nor the 
head without the body, fo neither is it proper to cure the body without 
the foul: and that the reafon why many difeafes arc unknown to the 
Grecian phyficians is, beenufe they are ignorant-of the whole, to which 
attention ought to be paid. For when this is not well difpofed, it is 
impoflible that a part Should be well a defied. For all things, faid he, 
originate from the foul, both fuch as are good and fuch as are evil, and 
emanate from thence into the body, and the whole man, juft as things flow 
from the head to the eyes. It is requilite therefore that the maladies of 
this Should in the firft place and efpecially be healed, in order that the head 
and the whole body' my be well affedted.” But he Said, O bleffed youth, 
“ that the foul was cured of its'maladies by certain incantations ; and that 
thefe incantations were beautiful reafons, from which temperance was 
generated in fouls.” He further added, “ that when this was inferted 
and prefent, it was ealy to impart health, both to the head and the reft 
of the body.” Having therefore taught me the medicine, and the incanta¬ 
tions, “ Let none, faid he, perfuade you to cure the head of any one with 
this medicine, who has not firft prefented his foul to be cured by you with 
the incantation. For the fault, faid he, of the prefent time, refpefling 
men, is this, that certain perfons endeavour to become phyficians without 
a knowledge of temperance and health.” And he very earneftly ordered 
me to take care, that neither any rich, or noble, or beautiful perfon, ever 
perfuaded me to do otherwife. I therefore declared to him, with an oath, 
that I would not ; and hence it is neceffary I lliould obey him, which I am 
determined to do. And indeed, if you are willing, according to the man¬ 
date of the ftianger, to prefent your Soul firft of all to be enchanted by the 
incantations of the Thracian, I will administer the medicine to your head; 
but if not, I cannot in any refpe<5t benefit you, O friend Charmides. -Critias 
therefore hearing me thus fpeak. Said, This heavinefs of the head, O 
Socrates, will be gain to the youth, if he Should be compelled to become 
better in his dianoetic part through his head. I can indeed affure you, 
that Charmides not only furpaffes all his equals in the form of his 
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body, but in this very thing for which you fay you have an incan¬ 
tation. But you fay this is temperance. Or do you not?—Entirely fo,- 
I replied.—Know then, faid lie, that Charmides appears to be by far 
the moll temperate of thofe that exift at prefent ; and that, as far 
as his age permits, he is not inferior to any one in every thing elfe.— 
And I replied, It is but juft, O Charmides, that you fhould excel all others 
in all fuch things as thefe. For I do not think that any one now prefent 
can eafily fhow two families among the Athenians, from a conjunction, 
between which by marriage, a beautiful and excellent offspring is fo likely, 
to be produced, as from thofe that were your progenitors. For the paternal' 
family of Critias, here, the fon of Diopis, is celebrated by Anacreon, and 
Solon, and many other poets, as excelling in beauty, virtue, and the reft of 
what is called felicity. And again, there is the fame renown on his mother's 
fide: for no one of thofe that dwell on the continent is faid to furpafs in, 
beauty and grandeur your uncle Pyrilampes, as often as he goes in the 
charader of ambaffador to the great king, or to fome other inhabitant of the. 
continent. But the whole of his family is in nothing inferior to any other. 
It is likely, therefore, that, being the offspring of fuch charaders, you fhould 
be the firft in all things. Hence, O beloved fon of Glauco, with refped to 
your vifible form, you.appear to me to difgrace no one of your progenitors : 
and, if you are naturally endued with all that is fufficient to the pofTeflion of 
temperance, and the other virtues, according to the aflertion of Critias here, 
your mother, O dear Charmides, brought you forth blcffed. The cafe,, then, 
is this : If temperance is prefent with you, as Critias fays it is, and if yon 
are fufficiently temperate, you will no longer require the incantations, either 
of Zamolxis, or the Hyperborean Abaris‘, but the medicine for the head 
fhould be immediately adminiftered you. But if you are in any refped 
indigent of this, the incantation mull precede the medicine. Inform me 
therefore, whether you affent to Critias, and affirm that you fufficiently 
participate of temperance, or whether you are deficient in this refped.— 
Charmides therefore blufhing, in the firft place appeared to be ftill more 
beautiful (for bafhfulnefs becomes his age); and in the next place he 

1 A Scythian in the time of the Trojan war, who is fabled to have received a flying arrow 
frotn Apollo, with which he gave oracles, and tranfported hintfclf wherever he pieafed. 
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anfwered me not ignobly. For he faid, It is not eafy either to admit or 
reject the fubjefls of the prefent inveftigation : for, laid he, if I ffiould 
affirm that I am not temperate, it would be abfurd that I ffiould aflert fuch 
a thing of myfelf, and at the fame time I (hould evince that Critias has 
fpoken fallely, and many others to whom I appear to be temperate. But 
again, if I fhould affirm that I am temperate, by thus praifmg myfelf, I (hall 
perhaps give offence : fo that I do not know how to anfwer you.—To this I 
replied. You appear to me, O Charmides, to fpcak well: and 1 think we ffiould 
confider in common whether you poflefs that which I inquire after, or not ; 
that you may neither be compelled to fpeak contrary to your will, nor I 
may again inconfideratcly turn mylelf to the medicinal art. If, therefore, 
it is agreeable to you, I w ifh to confider this affair together with you ; but 
if it is not, to difmils it. — But it is, faid he, the moll agreeable to me 
of all things. Purfue therefore the inquiry, in whatever manner appears to 
you to be beft.—This, 1 replied, feems to me to be the belt mode of 
confidering the fubjeCl: for it is evident, if temperance is prefent with you, 
that you have fome opinion about it ; for it is neceffary, if it is really 
inherent in you, that it muff produce fome feufation of itfelf, from which 
you will poffels an opinion refpeCIing it, W'hat it is, and what are the 
qualities with which it is endued. Or do you not think fo ?—He replied, 1 do 
think fo.—And do you not alio, I faid, think this, ffnee you know how to 
fpeak the Greek tongue, that you can likewife inform me what temperance 
appears to you to be?—Perhaps fo, faid he.—That we may therefore 
conjecture whether it is inherent in you or not, tell me, 1 laid, what 
temperance is, according to vour opinion ? And at firff, indeed, he was 
tardv, and was not altogether willing to anfwer ; but afterwards he faid, that 
temperance appeared to conffff in doing all things in an orderly manner, in 
walking and difcourling quietly in the public ways, and adding ftmilarly in 
every thing elfe. And, in fhort, faid he, that which is the objeft of 
your inquiry appears to me to he a certain quietncls 1 .—1 replied. You (peak 
well; for they lay, O Charmides, that quiet arc temperate pei lons. But let 
us fee if they fay any thing to the purpofe : for, tell me, is not temperance 
fometbing beautiful?—He replied, Entircl) fo.—Whether, therefore, in 

* qvielttefs, fignifies, in ibis place, a lei finely mode of ailing in cvcrv tiling. 
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the grammatic art, is it moil beautiful to write fimilar letters fwiftly or 
(lowly?—Swiftly.—But what with refpedl to reading ? Is it moil; beautiful 
to read fwiftly or (lowly?—Swiftly.—And is it alfo by far more beautiful to 
play on the harp rapidly, and to wreftle with celerity, than quietly and (lowly ? 
—Yes.—And does not the like take place in pugiliflic and pancratiatic conteds ? 
.—Entirely fo.—And with refpedt to running and leaping, and all other works 
of the body, are they not beautiful when performed with vigour and rapidity ; 
but when performed (lowly, with difficulty, and quietly, are they not bafe?—It 
appears fo.—It appears to us, therefore, I replied, that with refpeft to the 
body, not the quiet, but the moll rapid, and the mod vigorous, are the mod 
beautiful. Is it not fo?—Entirely fo.—But did we not fay that temperance 
is fomething beautiful?—Yes.—Not quietnefs, therefore, but celerity will 
be the more temperate with refpedt to the body ; fince temperance is 
beautiful.—It feems fo, faid he.—What then, I replied, is docility more 
beautiful than dulnefs ?—It is.—But docility, I faid, is to learn fwiftly ; 
and dulnefs to learn quietly and (lowly.—It is.—And is it not more 
beautiful to teach another fwiftly and vehemently, than quietly and dowdy. 
—Yes.—And which is the more beautiful to recoiled! and commit things to 
memory quietly and dowly, or vehemently and rapidly ?—He replied, 
Vehemently and rapidly.—And with refpedl to fagacity, is it not a certain 
acute energy, and not a quietnefs of the foul?—True.—Does it not 
therefore follow, that it is mod beautiful in the grammatic art, in the art of 
playing on the harp, and in every thing ell'e, to underhand what is faid, in 
the mold rapid, and not in the mod quiet manner?—Yes.—And again, in 
the invedigations and confultations of the foul, it does not appear to me that 
he who confults and difeovers in the mod quiet manner, and with difficulty, 
is worthy of praife, but he who does this eafily and rapidly.—To this alfo he 
aflented.—Hence, I replied, in all things, both pertaining to the foul and 
the body, fuch as are performed with celerity and vigour appear to be more 
beautiful than fuch as arc performed dowly and quietly.—It appears fo, faid 
he.—Temperance, therefore, will not be quiefneis, nor will a temperate be 
a quiet life, from this rcafoning : fince that which is temperate ought to be 
beautiful: for one of two things mud take place, viz. quiet adlions in life 
mud cither never, or very rarely, appear to be more beautiful than fuch as 
are fwift and drenuous. If then, my friend, it were even found that not 
fewer quiet addons are beautiful than fuch as are vehement and rapid, 
vol. v. 2 K neither 
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neither would it follow from hence that temperance confided rather in 
adting quietly, than in vehement and rapid energy, either in walking or in 
reading, or any thing clfe; nor would a quiet and orderly life be more 
temperate than one which is not orderly, fmce it has been admitted in our 
dil'courfe, that temperance is fomething beautiful. But things fwift have 
appeared to be no lefs beautiful than fuch as are quiet.—What you have 
faid, Socrates, he replied, appears to me to be right.—Again, therefore, faid 
I, O Charmides, be dill more attentive, and looking to yourfclf, confider 
what kind of a perfon temperance, when prelent, caufes you to be, and what 
fort of a thing it is itfelf while it accomplilhes this : reafoning, therefore, on 
all thefe particulars, inform me well, and in a virile manner, what appears to 
you to be the truth.—But then Charmides, colledting and looking into himfelf, 
in a very manly manner faid, Temperance feems to me to make a man blulh 
and be afhamed ; and I, therefore, conclude that temperance is lhame.—Be it 
fo, I replied : but did we not juft now acknowledge that temperanc* is 
fomething beautiful?—Entirely fo, faid he.—Are not therefore temperate, 
good men?—Yes.—Will therefore that be good, which does not render 
men good ?—It will not.—Temperance, therefore, is not only beautiful but 
good.—It appears fo to me.—What then, I replied, will you not believe that 
Homer 1 fpeaks well, when he fays, 

c< Shame ill accompanies a man in need ?’* 

I do, he replied.—Shame, therefore, as it feems, is both not good, and 
good.—It appears fo.—But temperance is good ; fince it makes thofe good, 
to whom it is prelent, but by no means evil.—The cafe appears to me 
to be as you fay.—Temperance, therefore, will not be fhame; lince tem¬ 
perance is good, but fhame is not in any refpect more good than evil.—It 
appears to me, Socrates, faid he, that this is rightly aderted. But attend 
to what I fhall adduce refpedting temperance. For juft now I recollected 
what I had heard a certain perfon aflert, viz. that temperance is to manage 
our own affairs. Confider, therefore, whether what I fay appears to you 
to be well faid.—1 replied, O vile vouth ! you have heard this from Critias, 
or from fome other of the wife.—It feems, faid Critias, he mull have heard 
it. from fome other perfon, for he did not hear it from me.—But of w hat 
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confequence is it, Socrates, Charmidcs replied, from whom I heard it ?—- 
None at all, faid I. For \vc are not to conhder who faid it, but whether he 
has fpoken the truth or not.—Now you fpeak as you ought, lie replied.— 
By Jupiter, I do, faid I. But if wc difeover how this thing fubfifts, I (hall 
wonder : for it is fimilar to a certain enigma.—On what account, faid 
he.—Becaufe, I replied, his meaning is not fuch as the words feem to 
imply, when he fays that temperance is to manage our own affairs. 
Or do you think that a grammarian does nothing when he writes or 
reads?—I think he does 'fomething, faid he.—Does a grammarian, there¬ 
fore, appear to you to write and read his own name only, or to inftruift; 
you boys? And do vou in confequence of his inftruiftions no lefs write the 
names of your enemies than the names of your friends?—No lefs, laid he.— 
When, therefore, you do this, are you too bufily employed, and intemperate ?— 
By no means.—And befidcs this, you do not perform things pertaining to 
vourfelf, if to write, and alfo to read, is to do fomething. But it certainly 
is. And betides, my friend, to be healed, to build, to weave, and to accom- 
plifh the work of any art, is certainly to dofbmetbing. Is it not ?—Entirely 
fo.—What then, I replied, does that city appear to you to be well inftituted 
in which there is a law commanding every one to weave and wafh his own 
garment, to make his own fhoes, oil-cruife, cuny-comb, and every other 
ncccflary article, but r.ot to touch things belonging to others, but to attend 
to his own affairs ?—He replied, It does not appear to me that fuch a city 
is well inftituted.—But, laid I, if a city is temperately, it is well inftituted. 
■—Undoubtedly, he replied.—For a man, therefore, to do fuch things as 
thete, and to manage his own affairs, will not be temperance.—It does not 
appear that it will.—He, therefore, w ho faid, that for a man to do things 
pertaining to himfelf is temperance, fpoke, as I juft now obferved, obfcurelyi 
for lie was not fo ftupid, as to mean that his words fhould be taken 
in the literal fenfe. Or did you hear fome ftupid perfon afiert this, O 
Charmides ?— By no means, faid he ; face to me he appeared to be very 
wife.—More than ally thing, therefore, as it leems to me, he propofed this 
enigma, becaufe it is difficult to know what it is for a man to tranfa£t his own 
affairs.—Perhaps fo, faid he.-—Can you therefore tell me what it is to tranf- 
a£l one’s own affairs ?—He replied, by Jupiter, I do not know. But per¬ 
haps nothing hinders, but that he who faid this did not know the meaning 
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of the affertion. And at the fame time that he thus fpoKe, he laughed, and 
looked at Critias. But it was evident that Critias, who had formerly con¬ 
tended with, and was ftimulated by ambition again!! Charmides, and thofe 
that were prefent, and who could then fcarcely contain himfelf, was now no 
longer able to do fo. And it appeared to me that my former fufpicion was 
more than any thing true, that Charmides had heard this definition of tem¬ 
perance from Critias. Charmides, therefore, not being willing to fupport the 
definition himfelf, but being defirous that this province fhould fall to the lot 
of Critias, {hewed as if he thought him confuted. This Critias could not 
endure, but appeared to me to be as much enraged with Charmides, as a 
poet with a player who a&s his poems badly. So that, looking at him, he 
faid. Do you therefore think, O Charmides, that if you do not underffand 
his meaning who faid, that temperance is for a man to tranfaft his own 
affairs, neither does he know what he afferted ?—But, 1 replied, O Critias, 
beft of men, it is nothing wonderful that Charmides, who is but a youth, 
fhould not underffand this affertion ; but it is fit that you fhould underffand 
it, both on account of your age and employment. If therefore you affirm 
that this is a true definition of temperance, I fhall very gladly confider with 
you, whether it is fo or not.—But 1 entirely aflent to it, faid he.—You do 
well then, I replied. But inform me whether you admit what I juft now 
alked : 1 mean, if all ai tiffs do fomething r—I do.—Do they therefore 
appear to you to do things belonging to themfelves only, or things alio 
belonging to others r---Things alfo belonging to others.—Do they aft tem¬ 
perately, therefore, who only do things belonging to themfelves ?—What 
fhould hinder? faid he.—Nothing, fo far as refpefts myfelf, I replied; hut 
fee whether there may not be a hindrance with refpeft to him who, defining 
temperance to be the tranfafting one’s own affairs, afterwards fays that 
uotning hinders l ui. that thofe w ho tranlaft the affairs of others may alio 
be temperate.—I indeed, he replied, have confeffed that thofe that tranfaft 
the affairs of others may be temperate. But have I alio acknowledged that 
this is the cafe with reipeft to thole that make things pertaining to others ?— 
But inform me, faid 1, do you not affirm that to make a thing is the lame 
us to do it:—1 do not indeed, faid he. Nor do 1 fay that to operate is the 
fame as to make. For I have learned to make this diftinftion from Hefiod ', 


1 In his Works and Days. 
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who fays, “No work is a difgrace.” Do you therefore think that if he had 
called by the names of to operate and to do, fuch works as you now fpeak 
of, he would have faid that no work is a difgrace, whether it is that of the 
fhoemaker, or of a lalter of fifh, or of one who fits in a fhop?—It is not 
proper to think he would, Socrates : but I think that he confidered making 
as fomething different from aCtion and operation ; and that a thing made 
fometimes becomes a difgrace, when it is not produced in conjunction with 
the beautiful; but that no work is ever a difgrace. For things which are 
made beautifully and with utility he calls works, and denominates opera¬ 
tions and adions certain makings of this kind. It is likewife proper to 
alfert that he confidered fuch things as thefe, as alone domeflic and allied, 
but every thing noxious as foreign. Hence, it is requifite to think that 
Hefiod, and every other prudent perfon, calls him who tranfa&s his own 
affairs temperate.—O Critias, I replied, as foon as you began to fpeak, I 
almoft immediately perceived, that you called things allied to a man, and 
which are his own good, and that you denominated the making of things 
good,aclions. For I have ten thoufand times heard I’rodicus dividing names: 
and I will allow you to ufe every name as you pleafe, if you only evince 
what you mean to fignify by any particular name. Now therefore again, 
from the beginning, define more clearly, whether you fay that temperance is 
the doing, or the making, (or in whatever manner you may wifh to deno¬ 
minate it,) of good things.—I do, faid he.—He therefore is not temperate 
who acls badly, but he who ads well.—He replied, Does it not, O bell of 
men, appear fo to you ?—Difmifs this queflion, I faid : for we do not con- 
fuler what appears to me to be the cafe, but what you now fay.—But indeed, 
laid he, I do not alfert that he is temperate, who does not do good but evil. 
For I clearly define to you, that temperance is the practice of things good. 
And perhaps nothing hinders but that you fpeak the truth. But neverthe- 
lefs I fhould wonder if you thought that men who coudud themfelves tem¬ 
perately were ignorant that they are temperate.—But I do not think fo, 
faid he.—To this I replied. Did you not fay a little before, that nothing 
hindered but that artifls who made things pertaining to others might be 
temperate ?—It was afferted by me, faid he. But what then r—Nothing. 
But inform me whether he appears to you to be a phyfician, who, in making 
any one well, does that which is advantageous both to himfelf, and to him 
whom he cures ?—To me he docs.—Does not he, therefore, who a£ts in this 
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manner, aft well ?—Yes.—And is not he temperate who afts well ?—He is 
temperate.—Is it not therefore neceffary that a phylician fhould know when 
he cures with advantage, and when not? And likewife that every artift 
fhould know when he will be benefited by the work which he does, and 
when not ?—Perhaps not, faid he.—Sometimes, therefore, I replied, when a 
•phylician afts profitably, or noxioufly, he w ill not know that he afts in this 
manner ; though, according to your doftrine, when he afts profitably, he 
afts temperately. Or do you not fay fo ?—Ido—Does it not therefore 
feem, I replied, that fometimes, when he afts profitably, he afts tem¬ 
perately, and is temperate, but is himfelf ignorant that he is tempe¬ 
rate: But this, faid he, Socrates, can never take place. If you think that 
this neceffarily follows from what I have admitted above, I will readily grant 
it you. For I fhall not be afhamed to confefs, that fomething has been 
improperly afferted, rather than admit that the man who is ignorant of him¬ 
felf is temperate. For I nearly fay, that to know ourfelves, is temperance ; and 
I agree with him who inferibed this precept in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 
For this precept appears to me to have been inferibed as a falutation of Divinity, 
to be ufed by thofe that enter the temple, inftead of hail! So that this infcrip- 
tion does not direftly fignify jov, or imply that we fhould exhort each other to 
rejoice, but rather, to be temperate. For thus the God fpeaks to thofe that 
enter the temple ; and addrefies us other wile than men are wont to do, as he 
alfo conceived, in my opinion, who placed this infeription. It likewife lays 
nothing clfe to thofe that enter, than that they fhould live temperately. But 
as fpeaking prophetically, it fays this in a more enigmatic manner. For 
“ Know thvfelf,” is the fame as “ Be temperate,” as both the writings and 
1 affert. But perhaps fome one may think it has a different meaning, which 
appears tome to have been the cafe with thofe who placed thofe poflerior 
inferiptions, “ Nothing too much 1 ”, and “A furety is near toforrow*.” For 
they thought that “Know tbyfelf,” was advice, and not an addrefs of the 
Divinity to thofe that enter the temple. Afterwards, that they might fuf- 
pend advice in no refpeft inferior to this, they placed thefe inferiptions. 
Hence, Socrates, that for the lake of which I alfert all thefe things is this, 
that I may grant you all that has been laid above. For perhaps you may 
have faid fomething more right refpefting them, and perhaps this may be the 
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cafe with myfelf; but we have not advanced any thing clear. However, I 
now wifh to give you the reafon of this, if you do not grant that temperance 
is to know one’s felf. But, I replied, O Critias, you ad by me as if I ac¬ 
knowledged that I knew that which is the fubjed of your inquiry. But 
this is not the cafe. For I always inquire in conjundion with you, refpecl- 
ing that which is propofed to be confidered, in confequence of being ntyfelf 
ignorant. I am confidering, therefore, whether I fhall affent or not. But 
flop till I have confidered.—Confider then, he replied.—I anfwered, I do. 
For if to know a certain thing is temperance, it is evident that temperance 
will be a certain fcience, and a fcience of fomething. Or will it not?—■ 
It is, he replied, and of itfelf.—Is not therefore, I laid, medicine the fcience 
cf that which is healthy?—-Entirely fo.—If then, I faid, you fhould afk, 
fince medicine is the fcience of that which is healthy, of w'hat advantage it 
is to'us, and what it accomplifhes, I fhould reply that it is of no fmall ad¬ 
vantage, becaufe it procures us health, the effeding of' w'bich is beautiful, 
if you admit this. — I do admit it.—If therefore you fhould again afk me, 
what architedure effeds, which is the fcience of building, I fhould fay, 
houfes ; and I fhould rgply in a fimilnr manner with refped to other arts: 
it is requifite therefore-, Critias, fince you Fay that temperance is the fcience 
of itfelf, that you fhould be able to anfwer him who afks you, what beautiful 
work temperance effeds, and which deferves to be named. Tell me 
therefore what it is ?—But Socrates, faid he, you do not interrogate rightly. 
For temperance is not natural^ fimilar to other fciences, nor are other 
fciences fimilar to other. But you make your inquiry as if they were fimilar. 
For tell me, faid lie, what work is there in the logiftic ’, or geometric art, 
which is of the like nature with a houfe, the work of the architedural art, 
or with that of a garment, which is the work of the weaving art; and fo 
in many other fuch particulars belonging to the feveral arts. Can you in 
thefeexhibit to me any fuch work? But you cannot.—I replied. You fpeak 
the truth. But this I can fhow you, of what each of thefe fciences is the 
fcience, and which is fomething different from that fcience. Thus, for in- 

1 Logi.'lic is the contemplation of tilings numbered, but is not converfant with pure numbers. 
Hen;e it confiders any one fcnfible particular as the monad, and that which is numbered as num¬ 
ber ; as for in (lance three things as the triad, and ten things as the decad. It is nothing elfe than 
vulgar practical arithmetic. 
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fiance, the logiftic fcience is the fcience of even and odd multitude, how 
they fubfift with refpeft to themfelves and to each other. Is it not ?—En¬ 
tirely fo, he replied.—Are not, therefore, the even and the odd different 
front the logiftic fcience r—Undoubtedly.—Staticks alfo is the fcience of the 
weight of a heavier and lighter body. And the heavy and the light are dif¬ 
ferent from ftaticks itfelf. Do you admit this ?—I do.—Tell me then, what 
that is of which temperance is the fcience, and which is different from tem¬ 
perance itfelf?—This very thing, Socrates, faid he, which you are now feek- 
ing, is that by which temperance differs from all other fciences: but you 
inquire after a certain (imilitude of it to other fciences. This however is not 
the cafe : for all other fciences are fciences of fomething different from 
themfelves ; but this alone is both the fcience of other fciences and of itfelf. 
And of thefe things you ought by no means to be ignorant. But I think 
that you do the very thing which you juft now denied that you did v for 
you attempt to confute me, and difmifs that which is the fubjefi of our dif- 
courfe.—What are you doing, I replied ? Do you. think that if I Ihould en¬ 
deavour to confute you, I fhould do it on any other account, than that I 
might difcover the meaning of what I affert,> as l.aqn fearful, left whilft I 
think myfelf knowing, when at the fame tirite I atp not, I Ihould be un- 
confcious of my ignorance ? And now I fay that I do this, viz. confider the 
difcourfe, principally indeed for my own fake, but, perhaps alfo for the fake 
of my other friends. Or do you not think jt is a common good, for the 
condition of every thing to become apparent heaflv to all men ?-*-Very much 
fo, he replied, Socrates.—Boldly therefore, ftid I, O bleffed man, give your 
opinion in anfwer to the queftion, difmifling the confideration whether it 
is Critias or Socrates who is confuted ; but attend to the difcourfe itfelf, 
confidcring what will be the confequence when either of us is confuted.—1 
Ihall do io, he replied ^ for you appear to me to fpeak well.—Inform me 
therefore, faid I, what "you lay refpetling temperance.—I fay then, he re¬ 
plied, that this alone, of all other fcience., is both the lcience of itfelf and 
of other fciences. Will it therefore, faid I, be the fcience of ignorance', 
fmce it is of fcience ?—Entirely fo.—The temperate man therefore alone 

1 Socrates afks this, bccaufe there is one and the fame fcience of contraries. Thus the 
medicinal fcience, which knows health, knows alfo difeafe. 
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will know himfelf, and will be able to explore what it is he knows, and 
what it is he does not know. In a fimilar manner likewife he will be able 
to confider refpeding others, what it is which any one knows, and thinks he 
knows; and what it is which he himfelf thinks he knows, but does not know. 
But no other perfon will be able to accomplilh this. Likewife this is to be 
temperate, and is temperance, and the knowledge of ourfelves, to know what 
we know, and what we do not know. Are thefe the things which you aflert?— 
They are, he replied.—Again therefore, faid I, the third' to the Saviour, let 
us confider as it w'ere from the beginning. In the firft place, whether this is 
poffible or not, that with refped to what a man knows, and does not know, 
he may know that he knows and does not know. And, in the next place, 
if this is poffible, what will be the utility of it to us who know it.—It is 
requifite, faid he, to confider this.—Come then, faid I, Critias, confider 
whether you have any clear conceptions refpeding thefe things. For I am 
dubious, and I will tell you in what.—By all means, faid he.—The follow¬ 
ing confequence then, I replied, will enfue (if that is true which you 
juft now afficrted), that there is one fcience which is not the fcience of any¬ 
thing elfe than of itfelf and other fciences, and of ignorance. Will not this 
be the cafe ?—Entirely fo.—See then, my friend, how abfurdly we have en¬ 
deavoured to fpeak. For if you confider this fame thing in other things, it 
will, I think, appear to you to be impoflible.—How and where ?—In the 
following particulars. For confider, whether it appears to you that there 
is a certain fight, which is not the viiion of thofe things which are the ob- 
jeds of other vifions, but is the vifion of itfelf and other vifions, and is 
likewife the vifion of that which is not vifion : and again, in a fimilar man¬ 
ner, which does not fee any colour, though it is fight, but fees itfelf and 
other vifions. Does it appear to you that there is fuch a fight as this ?—By 
Jupiter, it does not.—What then ? Can there be an auditory fenfe, which 
does not hear any found, but hears itfelf, and other hearings, together with 
a privation of hearing?—Noryet this.—In fhort, therefore, confider with re- 
fped to all the fenfes, whether it appears to you that there is any fenfe, 
which perceives other fenfes and itfelf, but perceives none of thofe things 
which are the objeds of the other fenfes.—This does not appear to me to 

1 See this explained in the Notes on the rhilebus. 
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be the cafe.—But Joes it appear to you that there is any defire, which is the 
defire of no pleafure, but is the defire of itfelf and of other defires ?—It 
does not.—Nor, as I think, is there any will which wills no good, but alone 
wills itfelf and other wills.—There is not.—But will you fay that there is a' 
love of fuch a kind, as to be the love of nothing beautiful, but which is 
the love of itfelf and other loves ?—Not I, faid he.—Do you conceive then, 
that there is any fear which fears itfelf and other fears, but fears nothing 
dreadful ?—I do not, faid he.—But is there any' opinion which opines opinions 
and itfelf, but which forms no opinion refpedting thofe things which are 
the fubjefls of other opinions ?—By no means.—But we fay, as it feems, 
that there is a feience of fuch a kind, as to be the fcience of no difeipline, 
but which is the fcience of itfelf and of other fciences.—We do fay fo.— 
Mull it not therefore be wonderful if there is fuch a fcience ? For we do 
not as yet ftreuuoufly contend that there is not, but confider if there is.— 
Right.—Come then, is this fcience the fcience of fomething ? And does 
it poffefs a certain power, by which it is enabled to be the fcience of fome¬ 
thing ?—Entirely fo.—And mud we not alfo fay that the greater pofTeffes a 
certain power, by which it is greater than fomething?—We muff.—Muff it 
not therefore be greater than fomething leffer, if it is greater?—It is necef- 
fary.—If therefore we fliould find fomething greater, which is greater than 
things greater, and than itfelf, but which is not greater than any of thofe 
things than which other things are greater, would it not follow that a thing 
of this kind, fince it is greater than itfelf, is alfo lefs than itfelf?—This is 
perfectly neccffary, Socrates, faid he.—If therefore there is any thing 
which is double of other doubles, and of itfelf, it will be double of other 
doubles, and of itfelf, in confequence of being half. For nothing 
can be double of any thing elfe than of half.—True.—But being 
more than itfelf, will it not alfo be lefs than itfelf? And will not a thing 
which is heavier than, be alfo lighter than, itfelf? And that which is 
older than, be alfo younger than, itfelf? And in every thing elfe, in a 
fnniliar manner, will it not follow, that whatever has a power of its own 
with refpeft to itfelf, will alfo poffefs that effence to which this power is 
related ? But ray meaning is yhis-: Do we not fay, that hearing is 
nothing elfe than a hearing of found ?—We do ?—If therefore it could hear 
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itfelf, would it not hear in confequence of itfelf pofTeffing a voice r For 
othervvife it would not hear.—It is perfeftly neceflfarv this Ihould be the 
cafe.—Sight likewife, O beft of men, if it could itfelf fee itlelf, mud necef- 
farily poffefs a certain colour. For without colour, fight would never 
be able to perceive any thing.—It would not.—You fee therefore, O Critias, 
that the particulars w hich we have difcuffed, appear to us to be partly 
altogether impoffible, and partly dubious in the extreme, whether they poi- 
fefs a power of their own with refpeft to themfelves. For it is perfectly 
impoffible that this can be the cafe with magnitude, multitude, and other 
things of this kind. Or is it not ?—Entirely lo.—Again, that hearing hears 
itfelf, and fight fees itfclf, and that motion moves itfelf, and heat burns 
itfelf, and all other fuch like affertions, may be not credited by fome, but 
may perhaps be believed by others. But there is occafion, my friend, for 
fome great man, who may be able to Ihow fufficiently, by a divifion through 
all things, whether nothing except fcience naturally pofleffes a power 
of its own with refpedi to itfelf, and not a power only over fomething 
elfe ; or whether this is the cafe with fome things, and not with others : 
and again, if there arc certain things which pofTefs a power with refpedl 
to themfelves, whether the fcience which we fay is temperance, ranks in 
the number of thefe. For I do not believe mylelf l'ufficient for the diicuffion 
of thefe particulars : on which account I am not able ftrenuouflv to 
affirm, whether it is poffible there can be a fcience of fcience. Nor if there 
is, could I admit that temperance is this fcience, till I had conlidered 
whether, being fuch, it would be of any advantage to us, or not. For I pro- 
phefy that temperance is fomething advantageous and good. Do you there¬ 
fore, O fon of Callaslchrus, (fince you affert that temperance is this fcience 
of fcience, and likewife of ignorance,) in the lirft place evince this, that it 
is poffible for you to prove that which I have juft now mentioned ; and 
in the next place, in addition to its being poffible, Ihow that it is profitable : 
and thus perhaps you will fatisfy me that what you have laid relpedling 
temperance is right.—But, Critias, when he had heard thefe things, and 
law that I was dubious, in the fame manner as thofe that look diredtly at 
others who are gaping, gape themfelves, fo he appeared to me to be involved 
iu doubt, in confequence of my doubting. However, being very much 
i 2 l a celebrated. 
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celebrated, be was afhamed of thofe that were prefent ; and was neither 
willing to grant me that he was incapable of deciding the queftion which 
I propofed to him, nor yet did he aflert any thing perfpicuons, but concealed 
his perplexity. But I, that the difeourfe might proceed, faid, If it is agree¬ 
able to you, Critias, we will now grant this, that it is poflibie there may be 
a fcience of fcience. But again, let us confidcr whether it is fo or not. 
If therefore this is in the bigheft degree poflibie, why is it more poflibie to 
know what any one knows, and what he does not know ? For we fay 
that this is for a man to know himfelf, and to be temperate. Or do we not ?— 
Entirely fo, he replied, and this happens in a certain refpedl to be the cafe, 
Socrates. For if any one poffeffes that fcience which knows itfclf, he will 
be fuch as that is which he poflefles. Juft as when any one poflefles 
fwiftnefs, he is fwift; when he poflefles beauty, is beautiful; and when 
knowledge, is knowing. But when any one poflefles a knowledge of him¬ 
felf, he will then become himfelf knowing himfelf.—To this I replied, I 
was not dubious, that when any one poflefles the knowledge of himfelf, he 
then knows himfelf; but I was doubtful, what neceflity compels the man 
who poflefles this knowledge to know what he knows, and what he does 
not know.—Becaufe, Socrates, this is the fame with that.—Perhaps fo, I 
replied ; but I feem to be always flmilarly affedled. For again, I do not under- 
ftand how it is the fame thing for a man to know what he knows, and to 
know what he does not know.—How do you mean ? faid he.—Thus, I replied. 
Since there is a fcience of fcience, will this fcience be able to divide any fur¬ 
ther than this, that of thefe things this is fcience, and that is ignorance ?—It 
will not; but thus far alone.—Is the fcience therefore, ami ignorance of that 
which is healthful, the fame with the fcience and ignorance of the juft ?—By 
no means.—But I think that the one is a medicinal, and the other a political 
fcience ; and that the fcience of fcience is nothing elfe than fcience.—Undoubt¬ 
edly.—He therefore who has not a fcientific knowledge of the healthy and the 
juft, but alone knows fcience, as alone poffefling fcience of this, fuch a one 
will know that he knows, and that he poflefles a certain fcience, both with 
refpeft to himfelf and other things. Or will he not?—Yes.—But how 
will he know that he knows through this fcience ? For he knows the 
healthful through the medicinal fcience, and not through temperance ; the 
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harmonic through the mufical fcience, and not through temperance ; and 
that which pertains to building through the archheflural fcience, and not 
through temperance ; and fo in every thing elfe. Is it not to r—So it ap¬ 
pears.—But how can temperance, if it is the fcience of lciences, know that 
it knows the falubrious, or that which pertains to building?—It cannot by 
any means.—Being therefore ignorant of this, it will not know that which 
it knows, but will alone know that it knows.—So it feems.—To know 
therefore that which we know, and that of which we are ignorant, will not 
be to be temperate, nor yet will be temperance, but as it feems this will con- 
fift alone in knowing that we know, and that we do not know.—It appears 
fo.—Hence, he who poffefTes this fcience of fciences, will not be able to ex¬ 
amine another, who profeffes to have a fcientific knowledge, whether he 
knows fcientifically or not that which he fays he knows ; but as it feems he 
will alone know this, that he pofielTes a certain fcience, but temperance will 
not enable him to know the object of this fcience.—It does not appear that 
it will.—Neither therefore will he be able to diftinguifh one who pre¬ 
tends to be a phyfician, but is not, from one who is a true phyfician, nor any 
other who is from one who is not endued with fcientific knowledge. But 
let us thus confider ; if a temperate man, or any other perfon, intends to 
difeover a true and a falfe phyfician, will he not a£t as follows? He will 
not difeourfe with him refpe£ting the medicinal fcience r for, as we have 
faid, a phyfician attends to nothing elfe than the healthy and the difeafed, the 
falubrious and the noxious. Is it not fo ?—It is.—But he knows nothing 
refpe£ling fcience ; for this we have attributed to temperance alone.—We 
have.—The phyfician therefore will not know any thing about medicine, 
fince medicine is a fcience.—True.—And the temperate man will know that 
he pofleffes a certain fcience; but it is neceffary that of this fcience the phy¬ 
fician fhould make trial ; and to know what this fcience is muff: be the pro¬ 
vince of fome other perfon. Or is not every fcience defined by this, not only 
that it is a fcience, but by afeertaining what fcience it is, and what are its 
obje&s ?—Yes.—The medicinal fcience, therefore, is defined to be different 
from other fciences in this, that it is the fcience of the falubrious and the 
noxious.—It is. Is it not therefore neceffary, that he who wifhes to con¬ 
fider the medicinal fcience, fhould confider the fubjedls with which it is coii- 
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verfant ? For it is not proper to contemplate it in things external, with 
which it is not converfant.—Certainly not.—He therefore who contem¬ 
plates rightly, will contemplate a phyfician, fo far as he is a phyfician, in 
things lalubrious and noxious.—So it feems.—In words and actions there¬ 
fore, will not fuch a one confider whether what is afferted is true, and 
whether what is done is done rightly?—It is neceflary.—But can any one 
accomplilh this without the medicinal fcience ?—Certainly not.—Nor yet 
can any other, as it feems, except the phyfician; nor can this be accomplilhcd 
by the temperate man. For, befides being temperate, he would he a 
.phyfician.—True.—More than any thing therefore will it follow, if temper¬ 
ance is alone the fcience of fcience, and the fcience of ignorance, that neither 
■can he who knows the medical art, nor he who does not, be able to diC- 
tinguilh the real or pretended phyfician, or one who thinks he is a phyfician, 
nor can any other perfon who is knowing in any thing whatever, be able to 
.accomplifh this, except him who profefTes the fame art, as is the cafe with 
other artifts.—It appears fo, faid he.—What further utility then, Critias, 
fhall we derive from temperance, if it is fuch as we have afferted it to be ? 
For if, as we fuppofed in the beginning, the temperate man knows that which 
he knows, and that of which he is ignorant, knowing with refpedt to the 
former that he knows, and with refpedl to the latter that he does not know, 
and is able to contemplate another perfon who is affected in the very fame 
.manner,—if this be the cafe, we muff fay that we derive a great advantage 
from being temperate. For both we who poffefs temperance, and all fuch 
as are governed by us, (hall pafs through life without guilt; fince we fhail 
neither ourfelves endeavour to do any thing which we do not know, but 
finding out fkilful perfon?, commit it to their care, nor (hall we allow thole 
that are in fubjedlion to us to do any thing elfc than what they will do well, 
but this will be that of which they poffefs a fcientilic knowledge. And thus 
through temperance we Until govern our families in a proper maimer, well 
adminifier the affairs ofeities, and every thing elfe which is under the do¬ 
minion of temperance. For erroneous conduct being taken away, and 
redtitude being the leader in every adlion, it is neceffary that men with thefe 
qualifications lhould adt beautifully and well; and that thofe that adt well 
ihould be happy. Should we not, O Critias, fpeak in this manner refpedling 
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temperance ; aflerting, how great a good it is to know what any one 
knows, and what he does not know r—Entirely Id, he replied.—But now, 
laid I, you fee that no fuch Icience has appeared to us any where.—I do 
lee it,he replied.—Has not therefore, faid I, temperance, which we have now 
found to be that which knows both fcience and the privation of fcience, 
this good, that he who poftelfes it will ealily learn whatever elfe he may 
attempt to learn, and all things will appear to him in a clearer point of 
view ? Will not this likewife follow from his looking to fcience in what¬ 
ever he learns ? And will he not examine others better, refpeding things 
which he has learned ? And muft not thofe who examine others without 
this, do it in a more imbecile and unbecoming manner? Are thefe the privi¬ 
leges, my friend, which we enjoy through the poffeffion of temperance? 
But at the fame time, do we look to fomething greater, and require tem¬ 
perance to be greater than it really is ?—Perhaps, faid he, this is the cafe.— 
Perhaps fo, I replied. And perhaps too we have inveftigated nothing pro¬ 
fitable. But I conjedure this from hence, that certain abfurd confequences 
appear to me to enfue refpeding temperance, if it is fuch as we have defined 
it to be. For let us fee, if you pleafe admitting that it is poffible to have a 
fcientific knowledge of fcience ; and let us not deprive temperance of the 
power of knowing what it knows, and what it does not know, which w’e 
aferibed to it at (lift, but let us confer upon it this power. And, admitting all 
thefe particulars, let us ftill more diligently confider, if being fuch it will 
benefit us at prefent. For what we juft now laid, l mean that temperance 
would be a great good, if it were of fuch a nature as to govern families and 
cities, does not appear to me, O Critias, to have been properly granted.—How 
fo, he replied.—Becaufe, faid I, we eafily admitted, that it would be a great 
good to mankind, if each of us performed thofe things which we knew, and 
committed to others endued with knowledge the management of things of 
which we are ignorant.—Did we not then, laid he, do right in afteuting to 
thefe things ?—It appears to me, I replied, that we did not.—You really fpeak 
abturdly, (itid he, Socrates.—By the dog, faid I, thus it appears to me. And 
juft now looking at thefe things, 1 laid, that they feemed to me to be abfurd, 
and that l was afraid we had not rightly conlidered them. For in reality, 
if temperance is fuch as we have delcribed it, it does not appear evident to 
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me, what good it will produce for us.—Inform me, faid he, how this is, 
that we alfo may know what you fay.—I think, I replied, that I am trifling ; 
but at the fame time, it is necefiary to confider that which prefents itfclf to 
our view, and not rafhly omit it, if any one pays to it the (mailed degree of 
attention.—You fpeak well, laid he.—Hear then, I replied, my dream, 
whether it has pafied through the gate of horn *, or through that of ivory. 
For if temperance fhould govern us, being fuch as we have now' defined it 
to be, it would indeed ad fcientifically; nor would he who afferts himfelf 
to be a pilot, when he is not, deceive us ; nor would a phyfician, nor a 
general of an army, nor any other who pretends to know that which he does 
not know, elude our penetration. But from thefe things thus lubfiftiug, 
fomething elfe would happen to us; for our bodies would be more health¬ 
ful than they are at prefent, and we Ihould be preferved in the perils of the 
fea and war. We Ihould likewife poffefs all our veflels and inftruments, 
together with our garments, {hoes, and all the conveniences and necelfaries 
of life, more artificially conrtruded than at prefent, becaufe w'e fhould em¬ 
ploy true artifts. If alfo you are willing w'e (hould grant that prophecy is the 
fcience of that which is future, and that temperance prefiding over it, 
avoids arrogant diviners, but choofes true prophets for the predidion of 
future events, I fhould affirm that the human race, furniflied with this, would 
ad and live fcientifically. For temperance being our guard, it will not 
fuffer ignorance interfering to cooperate with us. But that we (hall ad 
well and be happy, in confequence of ailing fcientifically, this, friend Critias, 
I am not yet able to underftand.—But indeed, he replied, you will not eafily 
find any other end of ading well, if you delpife ading fcientifically.—In- 

1 Socrates here alludes to Homer’s well-known dcfcriptioH of the two gates of dreams, of which 
the following explanation is given by Porphyry, as preferved by Macrobius in Somn. Scip. cap. 3. 
“ All truth, fays he, is latent ; but this the fold fometimes beholds, when (he is a little liberated 
by flcep from the employments of the body. And fometimes (be extends her (ight, but never 
perfectly reaches the objed of her vifion. Hence when (lie beholds, the does not fee it with a 
free and direct light, but through an intervening veil, which the folds of darkening nature 
draw over her eye. This veil, when in deep it admits the fight to extend as far as to truth, is 
faid to be of horn, whofe nature is fuch, from its tenuity, that it is pervious to the fight. But when 
it dulls the fight and repels it from the vifion of truth, it is faid to be of ivory, which is a body fo 
jiaturally denfe, that, however thin it may b.e feraped, it cannot be penetrated by the vifual rays.” 
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ftrudl me therefore more particularly, I faid, what kind of fcientific adtion 
you mean. Is it that ofcutting leather?—It is not, by Jupiter.—Is it that 
ofa brazier ?—By no means.—Is it that of a wool-worker, or a turner, or 
any fuch like artifts ?—It is not.—We muft therefore, I replied, no longer 
perfift in the affei tion, that he is happy who lives fcientificaliy. For thefe 
artifts, though they live fcientificaliy, are not acknowledged by you to be 
happy; but it appears to me that the happy man Ihould be ranked among 
certain perfons that live fcientificaliy. And perhaps you will aflert the 
happy man to be him whom I juft now mentioned, I mean the diviner, who 
knows all future events. Do you fpeak of this, or of any other charac¬ 
ter ?—Of this, faid he, and another.—What other? I replied. Do you /peak 
of the man who, befides knowing future events, knows every thing paft and 
prefent, and is not ignorant of any thing ? For let us admit that there is 
fuch a man : for I think you will not fay that any one lives more fcienti- 
ficallythan this man.—Certainly not.—But this alfo fhould be added. Which 
of the fciences makes him happy ? Or do all the fciences fimilarly produce 
thisefFed?—By no means, faid he.—But which moft eminently accomplifhes 
this ? Is it that by which a man knows things paft, prefent, and to come ? 
And will it therefore be the fcience of chefs ?—But why of chefs ? he re¬ 
plied.—Will it then be the logiftic fcience?—By no means.—Shall we fay 
it is the fcience by which health is procured.—Rather fo, faid he.—But is it, 
I replied, efpecially that fcience by which we know fome particular thing ?— 
It is that, faid he, by which we know good and evil.—O vile man, I replied, 
fome time fince you drew me round in a circle, concealing from me that to 
adt well, and be happy, did not confift in living fcientificaliy, and were not 
produced by the pofteffion of all the other fciences, but are effedled by one 
fcience alone, which enables us to know good and evil. And if, O Critias, 
you were willing to take away this fcience from the other fciences, would 
the medicinal fcience no lefs produce health, that of the leather-worker 
(hoes, that of the weaver garments ? And would the pilot’s art no lefs pre¬ 
vent us from perifhing in the fea, and the military fcience from being killed 
in battle ?—No lefs, faid he.—But, friend Critias, this fcience, by which we 
know good and evil, being taken away, each of thefe other fciences will no 
longer operate beneficially.—True.—But this fcience, as it feems, is not tem¬ 
perance, but that, the employment of which is to benefit us : for it is not 
VOL. v. 2 M the 
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the fcience of fciences, and their privations, but it is the fcience of good'and 
evil. So that if temperance is beneficial, ( it will be ufeful to us in Come 
other refpedl.—But, he replied, is not temperance then beneficial ? For if 
temperance is the fcience of fciences, and prefides over other fciences, it will 
alfo benefit us by ruling over this fcience which is converlant with the good. 
—But will temperance, I replied, give us health, and not the medicinal 
fcience ? And will this effe£t all that the other arts effedl, fo that each of 
thefc will no longer accomplifh its proper work? Or did we not fome time 
fince teflify that temperance is the fcience of fcience, and ignorance alone, 
but of nothing elfe ? Is it not fo ?—So it appears.—It is not therefore the 
artificer of health.—Clearly not.—For health is the produdlion of another 
art. Is it not r—It is.—Hence, my friend, temperance is not the artificer of 
utility : for we attributed this efFedt to another art. Did we not ?—Entirely 
fo.—How therefore will temperance be beneficial, fince it is the artificer of 
no utility.—By no means, Socrates, as it feems.—Do you not fee, therefore, 
Critias, that 1 was very properly afraid fome time'fince, and that I juftly 
accufed myfelf, becaufe I beheld nothing ufeful refpedting temperance ? For 
that which is acknowledged to be the moil: beautiful of all things, would 
not have appeared to us to be ufelefs, if I were myfelf in any rdpedt ufeful 
for the purpofe of proper inveftigation. But now we are every way van- 
quilhed, and by no means able to dilcover with what delign the legiflator 
inllituted this name temperance; although we have granted many things 
which by no means followed from our difeourfe. For we admitted, that 
there is a fcience of fcience, though our difeourfe neither fullers nor affirms 
this. We likewife granted that the works of other fciences were known 
by this fcience, though neither did our difeourfe fuffer this, in order that we 
might define a temperate man to be one who knows that he knows tlie 
things which he knows, and who likewife knows that he does not know the 
things of which he is ignorant. This indeed wc granted in a manner per¬ 
fectly magnificent, not confidering that it is impoflible, after a maimer, for 
a man to know that which he in no refpeCt knows. For we agreed that he 
who is ignorant of any thing may know ‘ that he is ignorant of that 

thing, 

1 He who is patting from twofold ignorance, or the being ignorant that he is ignorant, to 
knowledge, fubfifts in a middle condition between ignorance and knowledge. Accurately fpcak- 
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thing, though in my opinion there is nothing which appears more irrational 
than this aflertion. But at the fame time, fo filly were we, though not 
obltinate in the purfuit of this inquiry, that we were not rendered in any 
refpeft more able to difeover the truth. Indeed, fo ridiculous was our in— 
veftigation, that what we had formerly acknowledged, and mutually deviled 
to be temperance, this in a very infolent manner has appeared to us to be 
ufelefs. On my own account, therefore, I am lefs indignant; but for your lake 
I replied, O Charmides, f am very indignant, if you who are fo beautiful in 
your body, and moft temperate with refpebt to your foul, derive no advan¬ 
tage from this temperance, and are not in any refpeft benefited in life by 
its prefence. But I am {till more indignant for the fake of the incantation, 
which I learned from a Thracian, if being a thing of no worth, I have 
bellowed fo much labour in learning it to no purpofe. I do nor, therefore, 
by any means think that this is the cafe, but I am of opinion that I am a 
bad inveltigator. For I confider temperance as a certain mighty good ; and 
I am perfuaded, that if you poflefs it, you are blejfed. But lee if you do 
poflefs it, and do not in any refpeft require the incantation. For if you 
poflefs it, I lhall rather advife you to confider me as a trifler, and one who 
is incapable of inveftigating by difeourfe ; but I lhall advife you to confider 
yourfelf happy in proportion to the degree of temperance which you poflefs. 

.And, O Charmides- But, by Jupiter, Socrates, faid he, I do not know 

whether I poflefs it, or not. For how can I know that, the nature of which you, 
as you fav, are unable to difeover ? I, indeed, am not very much perfuaded by 
you, and I confider myfelf, Socrates, to be greatly in want of the incantation. 
I likewife am of opinion, fo far as pertains to myfelf, that nothing hinders me 
from being daily enchanted by you, as long as you lhall think it neceflary.— 
Be it fo, (aid Critias : but, O Charmides, if you aft in this manner, it will be 
to me as an argument that you are temperate, becaufe you will prelent your¬ 
felf to Socrates to be enchanted, and will not uefert him for any occafion, 
whether great or fmall.—I lhall follow, faid he, and not defert him. For I 
fhould aft in a dire manner, if I were not perfuaded by you who are my tutor, 

ing, therefore, he does not know that he is ignorant, but may be faid to have a confufed con- 
feioufnefs, or a dreaming perception, that he is fo. This is the key to the profound meaning of 
Socrates when he faid that he kneiv that he knew nothing, which I have explained in a note on 
the Apoplogy, and elfcwhere. 
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and did not do what you order.—But, faid Critias, I do order you.—I fhall, 
therefore, a£t in this manner, Charmides replied, beginning from this very 
day.—But what are thefe, I replied, deliberating about?—Nothing, faid 
Charmides: but we have determined to a& in this manner.—You have 
employed violence, therefore, faid I, and do not permit me to interrogate.— 
Confider me as having ufed force, faid he, fince Critias commands me to 
adopt this mode of condudh Befides this, do you alfo confult what you arc 
to do.—But, I replied, there is no place left for confutation : for no man 
is able to oppofe you, when you are endeavouring and compelling to do any 
thing.— Do not you, therefore, reftft, faid he.—I fhall not indeed, faid I, 
oppofe you. 


THE END OF THE CHARMIDES. 
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Xn this Dialogue Hippias the fophift bears the higheft of the two fub- 
ordinate parts or charadters : from him therefore it derives its name *; and 
the brevity of it, in companion with the other between Socrates and the. 
fame fophift, has occafioned it to be called The Leffer Hippias.—The title 
prefixed to it in all the editions of Plato, which is this, 7r.oi Ji-vSm;, Concerning 
Lying, or untruth, is apparently defective ; becaufe it cxprefies only part of 
the fubjedl: unlefsthe word lying be there taken in the fenfe put upon it by a. 
late writer J , fo as to relate to every partof human conduit. But this being 
not the proper fenle of the word, we have ventured to change the title ; 
and to affign fuch a one as, we think, comprehends the whole of the fubjedl: 
and, in as few words as are requifite to fome degree of clearnefs, (liows the 
nature of it. For in this Dialogue is argued a point which has been long 

' Sec the latter part of the Prologue.—S. 

a Mr. VVollafton in his Religion of Nature delineated : where that very ingenious and learned 
man makes error, or deviation from rectitude m moral actions, to confilt in acting a lie; that 
is, in ..Cting as if the nature of that perfon or thing, whom or which our adtion concerns, were 
dill’erent from what it is : which in plain fcluglilh, and agreeably to the language of the Platonifls, 
is the fame thing as acting with incongruity and impropriety; or, as the Stoic3 love to exprefs 
themfelves, acting contrary to natuic, our own, and that of other things.—S. 
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the fubjeft of much controverfy, “ whether error in the will depends on 
error in judgment.” Socrates takes the affirmative fide of the quefc 
tion : and his end in fo doing is to prove the neceflitv of informing the 
underflanding in moral truths, that is, of acquiring moral fcience; together 
-with the neceffity of maintaining the governing part within us in full power 
over that which is inferior, that is, of acquiring habits of virtue : through want 
of which fcience, and of which power or virtue, the pbilofopher infmuates, 
that man is either led blindly or impelled inevitably into evil. This defign 
is executed in three parts. The firft is concerning words: in which it 
appears, from indudfional reafoning, that all untruth is owing either to fome 
ignorance in the mind, that is, want of knou ledge in thofe things which 
are the fubjedls of our affirmation or negation, or to fome paffion of the foul, 
defire of glory, for inffance, prompting us to (peak cither deliberately and 
with defign, like Hippias, or inadvertent!- and rufhly, like Achilles, untruths- 
or lies. The fecond part is concerning actions; and proceeds in the fame 
way of reafoning by induction, to prove that all error in adting arifes either 
from ignorance or weaknels : feeing that in every adtinn, merely corporeal, 
and alfo in the energies or works of every art, when faults are committed, 
fuch as are blamable, the caufe of this is either defedt ot fkill to defign well, 
or defedl of ability to execute. In the laft part, by much toe fhortefi, but 
for which the other two are intended by Plato, according to his tifual man¬ 
ner, merely to prepare us, the reafoning is analytical ; and proves, that in 
difhonefl: or bad men the underftanding is either unenlightened by fcience, 
or overpowered and blinded by paffion, or elfe fuffers in both ways ; and 
therefore that, with the ignorance or impotence of mind under which they 
labour, thev labour at the fame time under a neceffity of doing ill: from 
which neceffity they can be freed only bv inward light and flrength, that is, 
by fcience and virtue. Here we find the Sapiens fibique Imperiofus of 
Horace, in a beautiful paffage of his feventh Satire, the fecond book : fo much 
of which as relates immediately to our purpofe we have thus paraphrafed ; 

Thy niafter does, himfelf, fome matter ferve; 

Some impulfe fets in action every nerve. 

Think not the puppet in his own command ) 

His brings are guided by another’s hand. 


Who 
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Who then is free?—who not by paflion fool’d. 
In every motion is by reafon rul'd. 

To all but reafon he, fuperior, dill 
Moves but as bids him his own better will. 


Agreeably to this is that doitrine of the Stoics, derived immediately, it 
fliould teem, from this dialogue of Plato, “that only the wife man is free 1 :” 
upon which maxim the fifth Satire of Perfius is a lively comment. But this 
being a philofophical paradox, Plato employs great addrefs, in the infinuating 
into the mind a truth which our own confcioufhefs feems to contradid : for 
who is there, not under outward reftraint, and only influenced by inward 
motives, who does not think himfelf free ? Our fubtle philofopher there¬ 
fore argues upon the fuppofition of the freedom of will in bad men ; and by 
thus arguing, proves an abfurdity, “ that luch as do evil wilfully are better 
men than thofe who do evil without intending it.” The confequence of 
which is this, that the argument proceeded upon a falfe fuppofition ; for 
that none do evil with a clear-fighted and diftind view, and that in bad men 
the will is not free. Thus much only feems neceffarv for opening the con¬ 
cealed manner, defign, and method of this dialogue. A more explicit and 

* Plotinus alfo, the mod antient Platonift of any whofe writings are now remaining, proves 
that only mind or intelle£t is truly free; and that, therefore, liberty of will in man, or his hav¬ 
ing his a&ions in his own power, to auTtZowricv, refides only in a foul whofe inward operation* 
follow the leading of intellect or mind, tv * aT * vouv tvepycuori. And at the end of his argu¬ 
ment he thus concludes, The foul, therefore, becomes free through the government of the mind ; 
purfuing thus, without impediment or hindrance, her way to good : Ttvcrai ouv 4.^* tXtuOtpa. at 
xu/, npoi to ayaQov onivtiovact avE/*7ro&<rr«£. Plotin. Enn. vi. 1. viti. c. 5, 5 , and 7. Alexander 
Aphrodif. alfo, the oldeft interpreter of Ariftole extant, makes the eflence of man’s freedom to 
confift in his being governed xona *aycv te nat xptixtv, by the judgment of his own reafon ; and in 
a&ing Kara ^oymnv opixnv, from rational motives, or as he is prompted and excited by reafon. 
See his treatife Ylept tiixy.f(A.tvt)i, §. 14, and 23. ed. Lorul. and Ariftotle himfelf, Metaphvfic. 1. ix. 
c. 5. Epicurus feems to have been the (lift who imagined human liberty to confift in adling 
without any motives at all, or at lead independently of any. To account for which wild way of 
a&ing, he fuppofes that uncertain and unaccountable declination of atoms, or their deviation 
from the ordinary courfe of nature, for which he is juftly reprehended by Cicero in many parts 
of his philofophical works. Yet this notion, or fancy, of Epicurus, concerning the liberty of the 
will, abfurd as it is, hath been cfpoufed by fomc: modern writers of great name; though without 
his, or indeed any other ingenious contrivance to obviate the abfurdity.—S. 

VOJL « v * 2 N particular 
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particular account of them will appear in the procefs of our notes. The 
Introduction is too natural and eafy to want any explication. The outward 
form of the Dialogue is Amply dramatic : and as to its genius, it may perhaps 
not improperly be faid to be of the confuting kind ; for we would not, unlefs 
obliged by the neceffity of reafon, choofe to differ from other writers, or 
depart from antient authority, by which it is pronounced anatreptic. What 
ground there is, however, for referring it to fome other kind, will eafily 
appear to the readers of our fynopfis.—S. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

KUDICUS, SOCRATES, Hli’PIAS. 

' SCENE.—The SCHOOL of PHIDOSTRATUS. 


EUDICUS. 

"W" HENCE comes it, Socrates, that you arc fofilent; when Hippias here 
has been exhibiting fo finely and fo copioufly ? Why do you not join the reft 
of the audience in praiiing his dilTcrtation ; or, at lead, make fome objec¬ 
tions to it, if there was any thing in it which you difapproved ?— All the 
company too are now departed, and we left by ourfelves ; we, who would 
claim an efpecial right to (hare in all philofophic exercifes. 

Soc. It would give me pleafure, Eudicus, I affure you, to aft. Hippias a 

queftion 

1 The converfation, here related, was held prefently after Hippias had finifhed the exhibiting 
or public reading of that diflertation of his, fo highly celebrated by himfelf in the larger Dialogue 
of his name, and upon the fame fpot of ground, which had been the fccnc of his lecture. This 
is evident from many circumllances. In the firft place, Eudicus, who is there mentioned as the 
patron of Hippias, and promoter of that exhibition in particular, fuftains the fame chara&er in 
this Dialogue. He opens it with an air of triumph upon the fuccefs of Hippias, which appeared 
in the applaufe paid him by his audience: and whenever he fpeaks afterwards, he takes the air 
and llyle of a patron, one of that kind who are humble and ignorant admirers.—It is probable 
that be tiayed behind, one of the lad of the adlmbly, on purpofe to have an opportunity of in¬ 
viting and leading the orator to hishotife; to fealt there together, upon his coming off fo triumph¬ 
antly ; as the culloin is in modern times upon fimilar Occafions.—Further, it appears from that 
pafliige of the Greater Hippias before cited, that Socrates, with fuch of his philofophic friends as 
himfelf lliould choofe, was, at the particular requeft of Hippias, to make part of the audience at 
his intended exhibition. It is reasonable therefore to fuppofe them to be admitted without pay¬ 
ing their quota of the contribution money. Now this circumdance exa&ly tallies with what we 

2 n 3 find 
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queftion or two, relating to a fubjeift, which he has juft now been treating 
of, taken out of Homer. F'or I have heard your father Ajiemantes fay, that 
the Iliad of Homer was a finer poem than his Odyfley ; and as far furpafted 
it in excellence, as the virtue of Achilles furpafted the virtue of Ulyfles. 
For thofe two poems, he faid, were purpofely compofed in honour of thofe 
two heroes : the Odyftfey, to (hew the virtues of Ulyfles; the Iliad, thofe of 
Achilles. Concerning this very point then, I fhould be glad, if it pleafes 
Hippias, to afk his opinion ; what he thinks of thofe two perfons, and 
•whether of them in his judgment was the better man. For his exhibition, 
befides containing a great variety of other matters, difplayed much learning 
in the poets, and particularly in Homer. 

Eud. There is no doubt but Hippias, if you propofe a queftion to him, 
will condefcend to give an anfwer.—Will you not, Hippias, anlwer to any 
queftion which Socrates fhall propofe to you? or what other courfe will 
you take in the affair ? 

Hip. 1 I fhould take a (hameful courfe indeed, Eudicus, ftiould I decline 

find in this Dialogue. For, not to infill on the improbability that Socrates fhould have been pre- 
fent without fuch fpecial invitation ; it accounts for the tarrying behind of Socrates and his 
friends, out of civility to Hippias, who probably had conducted and introduced them to the place 
appointed for the exhibition.—That Socrates was at this time accompanied by fome of his fol¬ 
lowers in philofophy, is plain from the firfl fpccch of Eudicus; at the conclufion of which he 
addrefles Socrates in the plural number, meaning him and his friends.—One argument more, to 
prove that the exhibition of Hippias, which gave occafion to this Dialogue, was the fame with 
that promifed in the Greater Hippias, arifes from the nature of the diflertation itfelf. For the cha¬ 
racters of the heroes in Homer’s Iliad were drawn in this which he had been exhibiting, as we 
learn from the following Dialogue; and it appears from the fubjeCt, the title, and introduction of 
the difiertation promifed, that a defeription of thofe very characters made a confukrable part of 
it,—Remarkable inftances, all thefe, of Plato’s exaCt fidelity in the dramatic circiunfiances of his- 
Dialogues, if true : or of his accuracy and exquifitejudgment in adapting them, one to another and 
to probability, if they are feigned.—S. 

1 The ufual manner of Plato, in his Dialogues, is to open the character of each perfon, in the 
beginning orfirft fp< echcs of his part; a manner worthy the imitation of all dramatic poets. The 
mofl finking feature in the ehara&er of Hippias is vanity, or the defire ol falfe and vain applaufe : 
accordingly, it is here, in the very outfet of the Dialogue, fliovvn in a ftrong light. But there is, 
Ibefides, a peculiar rcafon for difplaying it in the beginning of this particular Dialogue, becaufe 
the difplay of Hippias’s vanity, and of the influence that vanity had upon his conduit, makes a 
aiaterial part of the fubieCl and deficn.—S. 

anfwer in g 
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anfwering to any quetlion put by Socrates ; I, who never fail my attendance 
at the Olympic games ; and, quitting the privacy of home, conftantly pre- 
fcnt mytelf in the temple there, to differt, before the general aflembly of the 
Grecians, upon any of the fubjedds which I have then ready for exhibition* 
fuch as fhall be chofen by the audience; and to anfwer to any queftioa 
which any man (hall think fit to alk. 

Soc. Happy is the (ituation of your mind, Hippias, that, as often as the 
Olympic feftival returns, you can 1 proceed to the temple with a foul fo 
full of alacrity and hope, through confcioufnefs of wil'dom. I (hould much 
wonder, if any one of the athletic combatants, on that occafion, marched 
to the engagement with half that fecurity and confidence in the powers of 
his body, which you, according to your own account, have in the abilities of 
your mind. 

Hip. I have reafon, Socrates, to entertain fuch confidence. For, fince the 
time when I firft contended for a prize in the trials of Ikill at the Olym¬ 
pics, I have never met with a man my fuperior in any which I engaged 
in. 

Soc. The reputation of your wifdom, Hippias, will be a fair monument of 
glory to your family and country.—But what fay you to our queftiou con¬ 
cerning Achilles and Ulvffes ? Whether of the two, think you, was the 
better man; and in what relpedls? For, amidfr the multitude of people, 
who were within, thronging about you at your exhibition, I miffed hearing 
fome part of what you faid ; and, though defirous of aiking you to repeat it over 
again, I fuppreffcd that dc-fire, on account of the greatncis of the crowd, and 
becaufe 1 would not interrupt your diflertation. But fince we are reduced 

1 That r, when he was going to engage in thofe voluntary combats or contentions between 
the fophifls, to prove which of them could make the fineft exhibition. The decilion of theft: 
fee ms to ha\e been left to that judicious audience of theirs, the multitude; who promulgated 
their fcnlcnco, we ptefumc, in their ufual way, by bellowing a more or lefs loud roar of applaufe, 
in proportion as they were more or lefs pleafed with each of the combatants in thefe bye-battles. 
For, as it is certain that tliefc made no part of thofe fulcxnn combats or competitions at the 
Olympic feflival, according to its original infiitution ; fo neither do we fuppofe them in the num¬ 
ber of thole added afterwards, thofe in the liberal arts and fciences. It is more probable that 
the fophifts, with a view of Spreading tl'.eir fame wider, exhibited on thefe occafions, gratis, to the 
public, the moll approved of their diflertation* made for private exhibition.—S. 

to 
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to fo (mail a number, and (nice Eudicus here encourages me to aik you, 
give me a precife and clear account of what you then laid of thofe two 
heroes, and what diflinc'tion you made between their characters. 

Hip. Well, Socrates; I am willing to inform you, more prccifely and 
diftinCllv than I did in my exhibition, what my fentiments are concerning 
thofe heroes, and others betide.—I fay then, that Homer has made Achilles 
fuperior in virtue to all the Grecians who were at the liege of Troy, Neftor 
fuperior in wililom, and Ulyifes in cunning. 

Soc. Ah, Hippias ! Will you grant me one favour more ? and that is, 
not to laugh at me, if I am (low in apprehending what you fay, and im¬ 
portune you with frequent and repeated queflions. Will you endeavour, on 
the contrary, to give me mild and gentle atifvvers 1 

Hip. Since 1 profefs the inflrudiing others in the knowledge of thofe very 
things which are the fubje&s of your inquiry, and think that knowledge fo 
rare, as to deferve the being well paid for, it would be unfair and difhonour- 
able in me, Socrates, not to pardon your ignorance, and give a mild anfwer 
to your queflions. 

Soc. Very fairly and honourably fpoken.—You muft know then, that 
when you faid Achilles was made by Homer fuperior in virtue, I teemed to 
apprehend your meaning : as I alfo did, when you told me that his Neftor 
■was made fuperior in wiidom. Rut when you further faid, that the poet had 
made Ulyfles fuperior in cunning, what you mean by this, to confefs to you 
the truth, I am entirely ignorant of,—Poffibly I may apprehend your meaning 
better by your anfwer to tins queflion ; Is not cunning part of the character 
of Achilles, as drawn by Homer ? 

Hip. Nothing like it; but the height of (implicit)'. For in the ninth 
bock of the Iliad, where Acliillcs and Ulyfles are introduced in converfu- 
tion together, Achilles, addrdling himfelf to Ulylfcs, fpeaks thus s 

’ Son of Laertea, progeny of Jove ! 

Subile thy wit, UlyflTca, am! thy brain 

‘ II mud be remembered, that we have profefltd to tranflatc the paflages, taken out of Homer, 
not immediately from the poet, but from Plato. Now in tbefe verfes, ai here cited, befides other 
various readings, there is one whole line omitted ; which, though of importance in the poem, is 
mlignificant to thedefign ofHippias in citing the palfage,—S. 

Full 
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Full of devices various : but to me 

Plain fpcec.h belongs ; and bluntly to declare 

My mind, my meaning, and my fix’d refolve. 

Not the black gates of hades arc to me 
More hoftile or more hateful, than the man 
Whofc tongue holds no communion with his heart. 

Thus then the fecret purpofe of my foul 
I tell thee—in no fruitlefs words j the deed 
Shall follow.- 

In thefe verfes we fee the character of each of thofe heroes : we fee 
Achilles fincere and fimple, Ulyffes falfe and cunning. For Achilles is made 
the fpeaker of thefe verfes, and to Ulyffes are they fpoken. 

Soc. Now, Hippias, lam in fome hopes of underftanding what you mean. 
Falfe you call cunning, it feems ; and a cunning man, with you, I find, is a 
man of falfehood. 

Hip. Exadlly fo, Socrates. And Homer accordingly has made Ulyffes a 
man of that very charadler, in many places both of the Iliad and of the 
Odyffey. 

Soc. Homer then, it feems, was of opinion, that the man of truth was a 
man of different charadter from the man of flfehood. 

Hip. Certainly, Socrates. How fhould it be otherwife ? 

Soc. And are you of the fame opinion then yourfelf, Hippias ? 

Hip. Moll certainly. For it would be of lad confequence to have thofe 
two oppofite characters confounded. 

Soc. Homer then let us leave out of the queftion : it being impoffible for 
us to alk him, what he had in his mind when he wrote thole verles. But,, 
fmee you appear to fccond and fupport his caufe, and to entertain the fame fen- 
timents with thofe which you attribute to him, do you anfwer at the lame 
time for both, for the poet and yourfelf. 

Hip. So it lhall be. Alk any queftion then, whatever you think fit;— . 
only let it be brief. 

Soc. 1 By men of falfehood, do you mean men who are under fome fuch 

kind' 


I’lato, in this and the tjuehions which follow, informs us what are the fources of vice and" 

moral 
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kind of inability to certain adions, as men who are ft ;k labour under ? 
or do you mean men of abilities and powers for fome or other perform* 
ance ? 

Hip. I mean men, who have powers, and thofe very ftrong ones too, for 
many purpofes, but particularly to deceive others. 

Soc. The cunning then, it fcems, according to your account, are meu of 
ftrong powers and abilities. Are they not ? 

Hip. They are. 

Soc. Is it through folly, and want of undcrftanding, that they are cun¬ 
ning and deceitful ? or is it through artfulnefs and underftanding—of a cer¬ 
tain kind ? 

Hip. Through artfulnefs in the higheft degree,, and depth of under¬ 
ftanding. 

Soc. They are men of good underftanding then, it feems. 

Hip. They are in no want of underftanding, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Since they have underftanding then, are they ignorant of what they 
are about ? or do they know' it ? 

Hip. They know well enough what they do. And through this very 
knowledge it is that they, are fo wicked. 

Soc. With this knowledge then, which they are matters of, can they 
want dilcipline or fkill ? or do they abound in it ? 

Hip. They have difeipline and fkill very fufficient for their purpofe, that 
is, to deceive. 

Soc. Hold now : let me recoiled all that you have faid. You afTert, that 
men of falfehood aremen of abilities, underftanding, knowledge, and lkill 
that is, in thofe fubjects, in which they deceive. 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. And that men of fincerity and men of falfehood are different kinds of 
men, and of quite oppofite charaders one to the other. 

Hip. I own this alftrtion all'o. 

moral evil. The firft is fome difonler in the body, obfeuring the light of the mind, or obftruding 
the operation ol'its faeulties. . Another is fome defed in the natural powers of the underftanding. 
A third is want ol ftience: and the fourth, want of virtuous habit and practice.—S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Weil then; amoagfl the men of abilities and fkiil, feme, it feems, arc 
men of falfehood, according to your account. 

Hip. Moil: true. 

Soc. When you fay now, that men of falfehood are men of abilities and 
ikill in certain refpe£l6, do you mean that they are able to deceive, if they are 
willing fo to do? or think you that they want abilities for the purpofe of 
deceiving ? 

Hip. I think they have abilities for that purpoie. 

Soc. To fum up the whole then; men of falfehood are men who have (kill 
and ability to deceive. 

Hip. Right. 

Soc. The man therefore, who has no ability or ikill to deceive, cannot be 
a man of falfehood, or a deceiver. 

Hip. Very right. 

Soc. 1 Whether is that man able to do what he wills, who can exercife 
his ability at whatever time he choofes ? that is, fuppofing him not hindered by 
fome difeafe or * other thing of that kind : but in the fame manner, I rnean^ 
as you are able, whenever you choofe it, to write my name. Say you 
not, that every fuch man is able, who has the like power in other cafes ? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. Tell me now, Hippias; are not you well verfed in numbers and 
accounts ? 

Hip. Perfe&ly well, Socrates. 

Soc. Were a man to alk you then, “ How many are thrice feven hun¬ 
dred,” would you not anfwer that queftion, if you chofe fo to do, perfe&ly 
well, and with the utmoft readinefs ? 

Hip. I certainly Ihould. 

Soc. And that, becaufe your ability and ikill are excellent in fubje&s of 
that kind. 

Hip. True. 

■ This fentencc is evidently intended by Plato as a queflion, not as apofitive confequence from 
any thing before faid. Yet all the editors have given it this wrong turn, by falfely printing ago. 
inllead of iea. And all the tranflators were in this, as in molt other places, milled by the errone¬ 
ous printing of the Greek text.—S. 

1 That is, any outward impediment. In the vulgar ufe of the words, power and liberty, the 
abfenee of outward obftacles and impediments only is confidered.—S. 

VOL. Y. 2 0 SOC. 
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Soc. Do you excel in ability and fkill only ? or is your virtue 1 equal to 
your ability and Ikill—with refped to the fame fubjed ; that is, numbers 
and accounts ? 

Hip. It is, Socrates. 

Soc. You are perfectly well able, then, upon thefe fubjeds, to fpeak the 
truth : are you not ? 

Hip. So I imagine. 

Soc. But what ; are you not equally able to fpeak untruths upon the 
fame fubjed ? Anfwer me now, Hippias, as you did before, with a generous 
freedom and opennefs. Were a man to alk you, then, “ How many are 
thrice feven hundred ?” would not you be the beft able to impofe on others, 
and always to give anfwers alike untrue upon that fubjed, if you had a 
conftant inclination to impofe falfehood for truth, and never at any time to 
give a right anfwer ? Or would the unlkilled in computations be better able 
to deceive than you are, if they were fo inclined ? Might 1 not the ignorant, 
however defirous of perliBing in falfe anfwers, frequently happen to Bumble 
on fuch as were true, out of mere ignorance ? But you, who have Ikill, 
fhould you alfo have an inclination to deceive, would you not always 
invariably anfwer wrong ? 

Hip. Certainly ; the cafe is as you rcprefent it. 

Soc. Now the man of thorough falfehood, is he a deceiver in other 
cafes only, but not fo in numbering and computing?—Would he not 
deceive others, when numbers and computations were the points in 
queBion ? 

Hip. By Jupiter, would he 3 . 

Soc. Let us fuppofe, then, Hippias, fome certain perfon to be a falfe 
man, or a deceiver, upon the fubjed of numbers and computations. 

Hip. Well. 

Soc. What kind of perfon rr.uB he be ? In order to be a deceiver, mull 
he not, as you yourfelf juB now acknowledged, have abilities to deceive ?— 

1 Socrates here means jufticc, particularly that' part of it which is called veracity.—S. 

. * In the original here vve certainly ought to read a i fuv a/ixBn 5, and not i (or) as it has been 
hitherto printed, and accordingly tranflated_S. 

a Numbers and accounts being the chief articles in which bad men are guilty of fraud 
and falfehood.—S. 

for. 
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for, as to any other man, who wanted thofe abilities, you admitted, if you 
remember, that fuch a one would never be a good deceiver. 

Hip. I remember, we agreed in this. 

Soc. Was it not proved juft now, that you yourfelf was in the higheft 
decree capable of deceiving others, by falle information, upon the fubjed of 
numbers and accounts ? 

Hip. In this too we agreed. 

Soc. And are you not in the higheft degree capable of giving true 
information upon the fame fubjed ? 

HlP. Certainly. 

Soc. ‘One and the fame perfon therefore has abilities beyond other men. 
to give either falfe or true information upon the fubjed of numbers and 
accounts : and a good arithmetician is this perfon. 

Hip. Without doubt. 

Soc. Who appears, then, Hippias, to be the man of falfchood ’, and the 
deceiver, with regard to numbers and accounts ? Is it any other than the 
good arithmetician ? for he it is who is the moft able. And the lame man 
is alfo the true accountant. 

Hip. So it appears. 

Soc. 3 You fee then that it belongs to the lame man to be a man of 

falfchood 

1 Both members of this fentence, in the original, are by all the editors erroneoufly, as we 
apprehend, made interrogative; and are fo tranflated by Serranus and Bembo. The other 
verfions, in this place, concur with ours.—S. 

* Ariflotle obferves, that Plato here makes ufe of a paralogifm, or fophifiica! way of arguing: 
for by or, a man of falfchood, Plato, fays he, means a man iuvafMivop capable of 

fpeaking untruths ; whereas the word properly fignifies a man rpoaipnixo; im rot outuv 

[fc. sJ/fyJiwp] \oyuv, pvt 3i’ tTtpov n, x\*x $i* auro, xai o i xXXoif CjttwoiJjTucof ruv toioutui \oyuy, apt to (peak 
falfities through choice, and with intention to deceive, and to beget in others falfe notions of 
things. Ariftot. Metaphyfic. I. v. c. 29, And fuch a man, it is true, is the fubje£t of the 
prefent difpute between Socrates and Hippias ; but it is an innocent piece of fophiftry j fincc it is 
not employed for the purpofe of deceiving any, but for that only of difeovering truth ; and turns 
into juft reafoning, when the inference comes afterwards to be drawn from all the inftances 
enumerated. Ariftotle does not condemn Plato as guilty of arguing unfairly, or of putting off 
onefenfe of the word for another; but as he treats, in that chapter of his Metaphyfics, concerning 
the various meanings of the words falfe and falfity, he produces from this pafiage of Plato a 
Angular inftanee of an improper ufc of the term falfe,when applied to man. —S. 

3 In this fentcncc Socrates makes the application of his firft inftanee, to prove the truth of his 

2 o 2 general 
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falfehood and a man of truth on fuch fubjedts; and that the man of truth is 
not a better man in this refpedl, than the man of falfehood : for indeed he is 
the fame perfon ; fo far is he from being one of oppofitc charadfer, as you 
juft now imagined. 

Hip. It appears fo in this cafe, I own. 

Soc. Shall we try how it appears in other cafes ? 

Hip. With all my heart; if you choofe to go on to others. 

Soc. Have not you great Ikill in geometry? 

Hip. I have. 

Soc. Well then ; is it not fo in geometry ? Is not one and the fame 
perfon capable of giving either true or falfe information concerning 
diagrams ? 

Hip. I admit he is. 

Soc. Is any other perfon befide good at diagrams ? 

Hip. No other. 

Soc. A good and fkilful geometrician, then, is equally capable, in either 
way, above other perfons : and, if there be any excellent deceiver upon the 
fubjedt of diagrams, it muft be fuch a man : for he has abilities to deceive; 
whereas the bad geometrician is wanting in thofe abilities: fo that neither 
in this cafe can the man who has no abilities to deceive ever be a deceiver or 
man of falfehood, as you before admitted. 

Hip. You are right. 

Soc. Further now, let us confider a third cafe, that of aftronomy ; in 
which fcience you have a ftill deeper knowledge than you have in thofe 
mentioned before. Is it not true, Hippias ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. Does not the fame thing then hold good in aftronomy ? 

Hip. It is probable that it does, Socrates. 

Soc. In this cafe, therefore, it is the good aftronomer who is, above all 
others, the man of falfehood ; he who is able and well qualified to deceive: 
for it cannot be the man who is ignorant in aftronomy; becaufe fuch a one 
is unable and unqualified for that purpofe. 

general petition : we have, therefore, with all the tranflators, except Serranus, given it the air of 
an abfolute aflertion} contrary to the printed editions of the Greek, in which it is turned into 
a queftion.—S. 

Hip. 
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Hip. It appears fo. 

Soc. One and the lame man therefore, in aftronomy alfo, is the man of 
truth and the man of falfehood. 

Hip. So it feems to be, I confefs. 

Soc. Now, Hippias, let us proceed to confider, in general and at large, 

through all the arts and fciences, if there be any cafe in which that 
pofition fails of being true. You muft be a competent judge of this, becaufe 
your knowledge is univerfal, and you are mafter of more arts than any man 
living : 1 as I have heard you yourfelf declare, at fome of the tables in the 

aflembly- 

1 Whenever Plato brings infiances from the mathematical fciences, in order to prove or to 
illuftrate any truth running through them all, he does it always with a view of leading the mind 
upward from them to that mafter-fcience*, that from which they receive their principles, th* 
fcience of mind ; or at lead to its immediate and nobleft offspring, that of morals. See particu¬ 
larly his Thesetetus, Republic, and Epinomis. We make this obfervation here, to Ihow the fcope 
of the argument now ufed by Socrates. The fmall company about him, all of them, except 
Hippias and Eudicus, were his own difciples, and of his intimate acquaintance: confequently 
they were ufed to this method of reafoning in the difeourfes of their mafter. It was eafy for them 
therefore to apply the inftances, which he brought from the lower fciences, agreeably to his in¬ 
tention ; and to infer from thence, that, if his prefent argument were juft, it would hold good in 
thofe higher fciences. But the abfurdity of this muft have been clearly apparent to them: for they 
knew that the truly wife and good man was, with a full and free choice, attached to truth ; and 
confequently, where veracity was concerned, was indeed in inaiccvo; ^.cuitallai, incapable of uttering 
falfities, or untruths, in a moral fenfe ; and that in fuch cafes, 4-caSci, a man of falfehood, in Plato’* 
fenfe of the word, was the fame with in Ariftotle’s fenfe of it, or dss-'v/,:;, a roan given to 
fpeak falfities,-and was the reverfe therefore of the man of truth. Hence they faw, it followed, 
that, contrary to the account given by Hippias, the falfe man, or deceiver in words, was under 
fome natural inability either of body or of mind, or was ignorant and void of the beft fcience, of 
wanted ficiil and experience in the art of human life, that is, praftic virtue. Ariftolle rightly ob- 
ferves, that Plato produces thefe inftances of falfehood, in the way of induction, to prove the fame 
thing univerfally to be true of all moral evil. The inference, therefore, is, that no mail is a wicked 
or bad man i*uv, with a clear-lighted and free choice, but axrn, through the power of fome evil 
necefiity.—S. 

“Socrates, to put his meaning beyond all doubt with the intelligent part of his audience, 
prefents to their view next, in a very ftrong light, the charafter of Hippias himfelf, as full of falfe 
boaftingand vain pretentions, which in him were clearly the effefts of a total ignorance in moral 
fcience. He had been, it feems, though probably but for a fliort time, a difciple of Hegefidamus, 
or, as he is called by Jamblichus, (in Vit. Pythag. cap. ult.) Agefidamus, a Pythagorean philo¬ 
sopher of Metapontum in Lucauiay who taught, that the perfe&ion, end, and happiuefs of man 

• This master-science is by Plato called dialectic, and by Aristotle metaphysics. For an account of which see 
the Introduction to the Parmenides.—T. 

conixfted! 
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aflcroblv-hall 1 ; where you were fetting forth in ample detail, and glorying 
in, the variety of your valuable and rare knowledge. You there told us 
that you went once to the Olympic feftival, with your attire, and every thing 
which you had about you; all the making of your own hands: in the firft 
place, that the feal-ring which you wore on your finger, for you began with 
that, was your own work, prov ing thus your (kill in cutting intaglios. Befide 

that, 

confided in itvrapHua, felf-fufficicnce: bul Hippias was fo blind, it feems, to the true meaning of 
that fublime doftrine, and fo ftupid with regard to truth, whether metaphyfical or moral, as to 
imagine, that the being able to furnifh himfelf from himfelf with all the conveniencics and even 
ornaments of life, and not to be indebted to any other artifls for fuch as their refpedive arts afford, 
was ihe felf-fufficience recommended by the philofopher. See Quintilian. Inft. Orat. I. xii. c. n. 
where that moft judicious writer feems to have accounted for the conduft of Hippias from this 
ridiculous error of his : for, in order to attain felf-fufficience, Hippias aimed at acquiring (kill in 
all the feveral arts requifite for that purpofe ; and, falling far fhort of an acquifition which is 
beyond the powers of any one man, he yet arrogantly pretended to it, through a defire of being 
admired by the multitude, and for want of that true fclf-fufficience taught by Hegefidamus : to 
underftand which it may be necefTary in this place to obferve, that in the days of Thales the Ionian 
arofe Pythagoras; who in the fouthern parts of Italy, where Grecian colonies had fettled, founded 
a feft of philofophers, from their country called Italic. The chief obje& of their philofophv was 
the knowledge of mind; which they confidcred as the firfl-moving principle in nature, and the 
fountain of all a&ion; moving the foul to a£l with a view always to fome end, which end always 
is fome good. They held, that, as the univerfe was perfect and complete, actuated by foul under 
the dire&ion of mind, this univerfal mind was umoTtxn( f that is, had in himfelf his own end, the 
pofleflion of all good, and was diffident to his own perfefl happinefs : the univerfal foul, therefore, 
affed only for the fake of producing good to particular beings, as many as was pofiible, and of 
communicating to particular minds the happinefs of its own. Now this arifing from its felf-fuf- 
fieience, independence, and the contemplation of all being and beauty within itfelf, the great 
points of the Pythagorean moral were lo free man from his depcndance on things out of himfelf, 
to purge his foul fromihofe paffions by which he is attached to them, and to remove his life from 
thofe incumbering purfuits which hinder the contemplation of truth, and hide the view of arche¬ 
typal and true beauty. Accordingly thefe philofophers taught, that the end of man was rm 

Stu, a refembling of God: which Hegefidamus explained by aircotpicua, felf-fufficience: and his 
explication is confirmed by wfeat Socrates in Xenophon teaches, (Mem. 1. i. p. 79 . ed. Simpfon.) 
that w to want nothing is peculiar to the divine nature; and to have the few eft wants is approaching 
to it the neareft.” This fclf-fufficience, by which a man becomes independent; and is free, like 
God himfelf, to do good to all; is the fame thing alfo with that freedom of the foul, the defire of 
which to raife in his difriples i 6 the ultimate end of Plato in this Dialogue.—S. 

1 The ayopa , or place where the people met, and voted in their general aflemblies, was the place 
likewife of exchange : for at certain hours of the day mercantile bufinefs was here trail fa fled : and 
at certain other hours the (hops within it all around were opened, and tables were brought out, on 

which 
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that, you had another feal of your own engraving: a ftrigil too 1 , and an un¬ 
guent-box, of your own workmanfliip. Your father faid, that the flippers, 
which you then had on your feet, were of your own cutting out and mak¬ 
ing; and that the garments which you then wore, the upper and the under 
both, were of your own weaving. But, what feemed the ftraugeft thing of 
all, and a proof of your ingenuity and (kill the moft furprifing, you told us, 
that the belt or girdle, which you wore round your veft, (and it was of that 
rare and coftly fort, fuch as they make in Perfia,) was entirely your own 
manufacture. Befide all this, you carried with you thither, on that oc- 
cafion, poems, you faid, of your own compofing, epic, tragic, and ditby- 
rambic; together with a great number of your compofitions in profe upon 
various fubjeCts. You allured us, that in the fciences, thofe we have juft 
now been fpeaking of, you was fuperior to every perfon then at the Olym¬ 
pics ; as you alfo was in the fcience of rhythm and harmony, and that of 
grammar. You enumerated, as well as I remember, a multitude of other 
branches of knowledge which you excelled in. But, I think, I had like to 
have forgotten your art of memory, for which you are lb famous. Many 
other arts I prefume you have, which I cannot recoiled at prefent. But 
what I mean is this; to put vou upon confidering thofe arts and fciences, 
which you are mailer of, (and I have mentioned a lufficient number of 
them,) and all thofe belide, which are feverally proftfled by others; and 
then to alk you, if you can think of any, where the man of truth and the 

which all kinds of (hop-commoditics were expofed lo fale, each kind feverally in a peculiar part of 
this vafl edifice ; that every perfon who came to purchafe might know where to meet di really with 
what he wanted. At fomc ofthefe fhops and tables much time was fpent by the talkative, the in- 
quifitivc, and the idle.—S. 

1 This was an inflrument ufed by the old Greeks and Romans to clean the (kin; and ferving 
them, befides, for the fame purpofes with our fle(h-bru(h : for the antient politer nations took a 
much better care of their perfons than is cuftomary amongft the modern Europeans. Whenever 
their bodies were fouled, as after travelling, or walking in dufty roads, after wreliling, or other ex- 
ercifes, which they ufed almofl naked in rooms ftrewed deep with a foft fand, (to procure them, 
when they fell, an eafy fall,) thev rubbed themlelves gently with thefe ftrigils; bathing at the fame 
time in warm baths, which were very numerous, and to be nu t with in all great towns and cities. 
At other times a more vehement rubbing fervid in the room of exercife itfelf. After tifing the 
ftrigil, they anointed themfclves all over, efpccially about their joints, w ith fome perfumed oil or 
unguent. Thus the (kin toas cleanfed, the blood was equably circulated, the muicles were 
ftrengthened, and the joints made fupple «.nd pliant.—S. 


mao 
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man of falfehood, as we have dcfcribed them, are diflindl perfons; and 
where the fame man is not equally fitted for fpeaking truth and falfehood. 
Confider the matter in any art you pleafe, in any kind of wifdom, fkill, or 
cunning, or whatever elfe you choofe to name it, and you will never find it 
fo to be; fince it is not there to be found. For if you know any, which 
affords fuch an inffance, tell me what it is. 

Hip. I am not able, Socrates, thus on the fudden. 

Soc. Nor ever, as I imagine, will you be able. If I am in the right then, 
remember, Hippias, what conclufion follows from my reafoning. 

Hip. It does not readily occur to me, Socrates, what conclufion it is you 
mean. 

Soc. You do not perhaps at prefent exercife your art of memory. No 
doubt, you think there is at prefent no occafion for it. I will affifl you 
therefore in recolle&ing. Do you not remember that you faid, Achilles was 
a man of truth, and Ulyffes a man of cunning and falfehood ? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. But now you perceive, that the man of truth and the man of falfe¬ 
hood have proved to be the fame perfon. So that, if Ulyffes was a man of 
falfehood, it appears that he was no lefs a man of truth ; and if Achilles was 
a man of truth, we find he muff alfo have been a man of falfehood. Thefe 
two charadlers then are not heterogeneous, one from the other ; much lefs 
are they oppofite, as you imagined ; but are fimilar, and meet in the fame 
man. 

Hip. Socrates, you are always twilling and winding arguments in this fort 
of way. In every matter of debate, you always pick out that point in 
which moll difficulty lies; you flick clofe to that, and handle it with a moll 
minute exadlnefs: but you never meddle with the 1 whole of the fubjedl, 
confidered in one view. For I can produce you now a multitude of proofs, 

* Hippias himfelf is here made to expofe his own loofe, vague, and declamatory way of talk¬ 
ing ; fo oppofite to that clofe, precife, and truly logical manner of Socrates in his difeourfes, by 
which alone truth can be difeovered, and the difputes arifing in converfation be brought to any 
rational or fair conclufion. But this not being now or ever the intention of Hippias, he expreffes 
in this fpeech his uneafinefs at the prefent method of managing the debate, and his defire of re¬ 
turning to his ufual long harangues; fhowing himfelf in this refpeA alfo the 4-n'^vt, or man of 
falfehood ; according to the old maxim, 11 Dolofus verfatur in gentralibus” The man, who means 
to deceive, deals only in generals, and avoids coming to particulars.— S. 
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iF you are difpofed to hear them, fufficient to convince you, that Homer has 
made Achilles a man of fincerity. and of greater virtue than Ulyfles ; whom 
he has made crafty, falfe, and deceitful, in fine, a worfe man than Achilles. 
And tooppofe my proofs, do you, if you have a mind to it, bring others oa 
your fide of the queftion, to prove Ulyfles the better man : by which means 
our little audience here may be the better enabled to judge which of us 
fpeaks the beft. 

Soc. ' I have no doubt, Hippias, but that your wifdom is fuperior to 
mine. But it is a conftant rule with me, at the time when any man is 
fpeaking, to give him my attention ; efpecially, if I think him a wife man ! 
and, as I am defirous of comprehending perfeftly all he means, afterwards I 
interrogate,and fifthim thoroughly concerningall he has faid; I confider it over 
again, and compare it with the account he gives me in his anfwers, in order 
to my own better information. But if 1 think the fpeaker infignificant, and 
not worth regarding, after he has done fpeaking, I alk him no queftions, nor 
give myielf any trouble about what he has been talking of. You may know 
by this, what perfons 1 account wife. You may alfofind, that I am ftudious 
and felicitous about the fayings of 1 fuch a man; that I am h.ufy and refllefs 
in putting queftions to him, with a view of being improved by the acquifl- 
tion of fomc piece of knowledge. Accordingly, I took particular notice, in 
my own mind, of fomething 3 which feemed to me very ftrange in that paf- 
fage of Homer, if your interpretation of it be true^ that which you repeated 
juft now, to prove that Achilles treated Ulyfles as a deceiver. This to me, 
1 fav, feemed ftrange; becaufe Ulyfles, your cunning Ulyfles, no where 
appears to have fpoken untruths : but it is Achilles, whom we find cunning, 
according to your account, as being a teller of falfities and deceiving others. 
For having premifed that fair profdfion, which you juft now repeated, 

* Socrates here intimates, that the fource of that habit, which Hippias had, of lying and de¬ 
ceiving, was a fondnefs for unmerited or falfe praife, with an affe(Station of being thought wife. 

‘The word in the original here is printed t«t», but we prefume ought to be either tktot, 
agreeably to the tranflations of Ficinus and Grynieus, or as we have fuppofed it in ours, tout* — S. 

3 From thefenfeit is evident, that we ought here to read in the Greeks, ti — irowor, a. r. a. 
not in it [i»«(,J an error frequent throughout the printed text. Stephens has frequently indeed 
corre£led it ; but has palled it over in this and many other places.—S. 
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Not the black gates of hades are to me 
Wore hoflile or more hateful, than the man 
Whofe tongue holds no communion with his heart. 

A little afterwards he declares, that he would not be didiiaded from his pur- 
pofe, not by UlyfTes and Agamemnon together ; nor would he be by any 
means prevailed on to ftay in the Trojan territories^ but, lays he, 

1 To-morrow, after facrifice to Jove 
And all that next in nature i* divine, 

My well-mann’d galleys launch.I from the Ihore 
Into the briny waves : and thou (halt fee, 

(If curious of the fight, or thy conoern 
Thou mak’ft it,) with the dawning houroPday, 

My fleet fpread o'er the fifhy Hellefpont; 

With many an eager (h-oke of the bri(k oars 
Short’ning the paflage : and if Neptune grant 
ProQjerous voyage, the third returning light 
Shall, view me on rich Pthia's fertile plains. 

Befides, long before this, with an air of infult he had laid thus^to Agfc* 
mem non, 


*And now with my full galleys I depart. 

Steering my courfe for Pthia :—my beft courfe 
Is homeward,—here difhonour’d.—Nor (halt thou 
Meet better fare, I ween :—no more expe& 

Spoils and rich plunder (hall attend thine arms. 

Now though he had made this declaration, firft in the face of the whole army, 
and afterwards to fuch as were intimate with him, it no where appears, that 
he made any preparations for his voyage, or any attempts toward the launch¬ 
ing of his ihips, in order to his departure homeward; but, on the contrary, 

■ Wt meet w'tth this paflage in the ninth book of the Iliad, v. 357, See. a little after the for¬ 
mer ; and both of them exactly as they are cited by Plato.—S. 

* The verfes, here cited, occur in the firft book of the lliad^with a difference only in one word. 
For inftcad of ui., which we read in Plato, we find in Homer pifitfu: a difference not taken 
notice of by Barnes tn his Vat. Left. Perhaps he thought it not of importance enough tomentiom 
But, in editions of the fined writers of antiquity, too minute an accuracy, we think, never can be 
tfcd.—S. 
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with a noble indifference, he difregarded the keeping of his word and the 
fpcaking truth. It was for this reafon, Hippias, that I propofed my firft 
queftion to you; becaufe I was at a lofs to know, which of thofe two heroes 
the poet had made the better man : but I prefumed that both were excellent; 
and that it was difficult to determine whether was the fuperior, as well with 
refpetft to {peaking truth and* falfehood, as every other kind of virtue; for 
in that point, no lefs than in others, they feemed nearly on a par. 

Hip. You view not the matter in its true light, Socrates. For, though 
Achilles breaks his word, it is plain that he had no intention to deceive, nor 
any diflembled meaning; but, again ft his inclination, he is obliged, by the 
Aiftreffes of the army, to ftay and give them his affiftance. But when 
Ulyffes fpeaks falfely, it is with defign, and his falfehood is voluntary. 

Soc. My dear friend Hippias, you deceive me; and are guilty, yourfelf, 
of doing as you fay Ulyffes did. 

Hip. Far from it, Socrates. How mean you ? and in what refpcdl ? 

Soc. By telling me, that Achilles had no intention to deceive, nor any dif- 
fembled meaning: whereas Achilles, in faying through arrogance what he 
had no ferious intention of doing, was fo ’ artful an impoftor, as Homer has 
reprefented him, that he appears confident of outwitting Ulyffes, and con¬ 
cealing from him the emptinefs of his arrogance ; nay, to that degree con¬ 
fident, as to dare in his prefence to contradidf himfelf. Accordingly we find 
Ulyffes adlually impofed upon: for, as we fee from his filence on that 
hea t, he dilcovered not that Achilles had .told him any untruth. 

Hip. Where is all this to be found, Socrates ? 

’ Socrates here mentions falfehood as well as truth, in order to preferve confidence in his argu¬ 
mentation ; having proved to Hippias, that the fpeaking falfehood well was the effeA of fome kind 
of knowledge and virtue.— 3 . 

* In the Greek, Tew, or cunning juggler. By Achilles here, we fuppofe, is meant that very 
pafiion of arrogance in him, which is the mod diftinguilhed part of his character. For all the 
great aAions and events of Homer’s Iliad turn upon the defire of Achilles to fhow to the Gre¬ 
cians the importance of his prefence and his aid. By the fame name. Tour, is the pafiion of love 
called in Plato’s Banquet, and in the fame metaphorical fenfe; becanfe both thefe paflions impofe 
upon a man’s own underflanding, and force him to fay and do things, to which his reafon is by 
no means privy j putting him, as in this csfe of Achilles, upon contradiftory promifes and afler- 
tions} and by their bold afiiirance, making him believe them all, by turns, himfelf.—S. 
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Soc. Do you not remember, that 1 2 after he had declared (as he did to 
Ulvfiesl, that he would fet fail early the next day; to Ajax on the other 
hand he fays no fuch thing, but tells him a quite different flory. 

Hip. In what paflage ? 

Soc. In this, 


* No more in bloody field (ball I engage, 

I nor my forces; till great 1 rum’s fon, 

The godlike Heftor, worthy of his fire. 

Through heaps of flaughter’d Greeks, victorious reach 
My myrmidons; or till his hofiile flames, 

Spreading from (hip to (hip, approach my own. 

Then,—near my veflel, or my tent, I trufl, 

Shall HcCtor’s fury, though impetuous, meet 
A bound impafiable.- 

Now can you imagine, Hippias, that he was fo forgetful, this fon of the god- 
defs Thetis, this pupil of the fage Chiron, as that, after throwing out the 
bittereft reproaches upon fuch as fpeak what they mean not, he fhould hrffc 
tell Ulyfles that he would fail away, and then, through forgetfulnefs, affure 
Ajax that he would continue where he was? Do you not think that he 
muft have talked in this manner with defign, and from a fuppofal that 
TJlyffes was a plain Ample man, and that he fhould get the better of him that 
very way, by artifice and lying i 

1 In the Greek this paflage is read thus ; O uk 0176*, on Xtyuv, vtrrtpov, v npo; rov a. i$r, a/xa 

t » boi aironxe- <reiv6ai, # t. x . Stephens faw, that this was a corrupt reading ; but an emendation of 
it not readily occurring^ to his mind, he fuppofed that many uords were wanting. A flight al¬ 
teration only will, as we imagine, correct the fentence thus; O uk oi7b\ on Xryuv, t>i v<rrtpaia 
(uinpef 7 ov ‘0$i/cr<ria i$n) apta m r\oi aTronteurturOaty k. t. x. agreeably to which wc have made our 
tranflation.—S. 

2 Achilles fpeaks of He&or thus highly on this occafion, purpofely to raife the higher, in thofe 
who heard him, the idea of his own valour ; none but himfelf, he tells them, being able to flop 
the progrefs of fo mighty and formidable an enemy. Mr. Pope therefore, in omitting thofe high 
terms in which Achilles here mentions He&or, has omitted an eflential beauty in this paflage, and 
particularlymaterial to that purpofe, for which it is cited by Socrates,—to (bow, that the incon- 
fiftent falflties, uttered by Achilles, were owing to his arrogance and his third of glory. See the 
Introduction to this Dialogue. The verfes are taken from the ninth book of the Iliad, v. 646, 
See. But there is evidently a falfe reading in them, as cited by Plato, fufknixoti iaflead of ixtOnaopiat, 
obferved by Barnes, in his notes on Homer.—S. 

Hip. 
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H/P. I think quite otherwife, Socrates: I think that he was impofed 
upon, himfelf, by his own fimplicity and undefigning heart: and that want 
of reflection made him talk to Ajax in a drain different from that i:s which 
he had been talking to Ulyfles. But Ulyfles, whenever he fpeaks truth, has 
always an intention to deceive, no lets than when he fpeaks a falfehood. 

Soc. Ulylfes then is a better man, it feems, than Achilles. 

Hip. By no means, Socrates, clearly. 

Soc. Why, was it not proved juft now, that the fpeakers of falfehoods, 
knowing them fo to be, and with intention to deceive, were 1 better men 
than thofe, who fpoke what was falfe merely through ignorance, and againft 
their intention ? 

Hip. But how is it poflible, Socrates, that fuch as are guilty of injuftice 
knowingly, fuch as are deceitful, and infidious, and wilfully do milchief, 
lhould be better men than thofe, who, not knowing what they do, lead 
others into mifehiefs or miftakes? To fuch is due free pardon, lhould any 
injuftice be done by their means, or if any man be deceived by them, or 
fulfer injury. The laws 1 accordingly are more fevere to defigning cheats, 
and to the wilfully injurious, than to fuch as deceive or injure without in¬ 
tention of lo doino. 

O 

Soc, You fee, Hippias, that I fpoke truth, when I told you, how bufy 


1 This is another inftance, fimilar to that, taken notice of by Ariftotle, which we mentioned 
before, of a fophiftical way of arguing ufed by Plato againft the fophifts. For the truth of the 
portion, contended for, has indeed been proved; and is apparent enough, in every inferior art 
orfciencc; but Plato applies it in this place to morals, of which it has not been proved, but 
the dire& contrary infinuated. There is the fame ambiguity of expreflion in our own language; 
for wc ufe the term, good man, with reference not only to moral goodnefs, hut even ability or (kill 
in any way whatever. Such a one, wc fay, is a good man, when we only mean, as to fome 
particular kind of work or action which he performs well.—S. 

* Demofthenes in Orat. c. Midiam, § u. p. 35 and 36 of Dr. Taylor’s edition in 8vo. 
gives an account of thefe laws fomewhat more at large, too long to be here inferted, but fo like 
this of Plato’s, and fo much in the fame words, that it feems highly probable he had an eye 
towards it when he compofed that part of his oration. For that incomparable orator was always 
a great admirer of Plato, and had been one of his favourite difciples ; as wc are told by the writer 
of the lives of the ten orators, vulgarly aferibed to Plutarch.—S. 
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and reftlefs I was in putting queftions to the wife *. I fear, indeed, that I 
have no other valuable quality belonging to me ; the reft which I have being 
inconfiderable and mean. For I am apt to be miftaken in the natures of 
things, and ignorant of what they truly are. A fufficient evidence of which 
appears, whenever 1 am in company with any of you celebrated wife men, 
whofe wifdom is acknowledged by the united voices of all the Grecians. It 
then appears that I know nothing: for fcaicely in any point am I of the 
fame opinion with you. And what greater evidence can there be of a man’s 
want of knowledge, than his differing in opinion from the wile. I have this 
one admirable quality, however, which laves me from the fatal confequences 
of ignorance and error ; this, that I am not afhamed to learn ; but am 
given to inquiry, and to alking queftions. I am very thankful all'o to the 
perfon who vouchfafes me an anfwer : nor ever negledted I to pay him my 
due acknowledgments. For whenever I had acquired a piece of knowledge, 

I never denied my having learnt it ; nor ever pretended, that it was of my 
own finding out. On the contrary, I celebrate the wildom of my teacher, 
whenever I produce the dodrine which he taught me. Thus at prel'ent, 
for inftance, I agree not with you in that pofition, which you have laid 
down for truth ; but am ftrongly of a different opinion. And this, I am 
convinced, arifes from fomething in me, and muft be attributed to my be ng 
fuch a one as I am ; to avoid ufmg any term or epithet too high in fpeaking 
of myfelf. To me, Hippias, the truth appears direflly contrary to what 
you fay. I think, that thofe who injure others, who are guilty of injuftice, 
who vent falfehoods, anti deceive, or commit any other fault, knowingly 
and wilfully, are better men than fuch as do the fame evils ignorantly and 
without free choice. Sometimes, however, I am in the oppofite way of 
thinking. In fhort, my fentiments are ever starving upon this lubjetft, and 
driven backward and forward continually : the caufe of which unftcadinefs 
is clearly want of knowledge. But I now find in mylelt a frelh acceffion 
of my old malady.: for the opinion, which prevails in me at prefent, is 

1 This anti fuch other fayings, frequent in the mouth of Socrates, palled with the people even 
of his own time for mere ironies. Whence he was commonly called o </f«r, the dilfembler of his 
knowledge, or pretender to ignorance.—S. 
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this ;—that fuch as commit wilful errors in any a&ion whatever, are better 
men, with refpeft to a&ions in that way, than thofe who err in the fame 
way againft their will or intention. This prefent turn of mind in me is 
owing, as I imagine, to the preceding part of our converfation : for our 
reafoning upon the point, then debated, will, in all appearance at prefent, 
hold good through all things; and will prove, that the involuntary aftors of 
ill, in any of thofe inftances we have mentioned, are more wicked than 
thofe who are guilty of the fame bad adlions wilfully. Be fo good there¬ 
fore as to fet my mind right: for in healing the difeafe of this, and freeing 
it from ignorance, you will do me a much greater piece of fervice, than you 
would in healing any diftemper incident to my body. But now, Ihould you 
have any intention to go through a long harangue, 1 can alTure you before¬ 
hand, that you will never that way lucceed in the affair: for my thoughts 
never will be able to keep even pace with you. But if you are difpofed to 
anfwer to my queftions, as you did before, you will highly 1 profit and im¬ 
prove me ;.and, I prefume, receive no detriment yourfelf. I have a right,. 
Eudicus, to beg your interell: with Hippias on this occafion ; for you it was 
who engaged me in th'is difpute with him. If be therefore is averfe to con¬ 
tinuing the converfation in the way which 1 defire, do you intercede with 
him to favour my requeft. 

Eud. There will be no occafion, Socrates, I imagine, for my intercef- 
fion. That is made unneceflary by what Hippias himfelf faid at firft,—that 
he never declined anfwering to any man’s queftions. Did you not fay fo, 
Hippias ? 

Hip. I own it, Eudicus. But Socrates is always entangling the argu¬ 
ment with cunning fallacies; and behaves like a fly deceiver. 

Soc. My good Hippias ! I do it not wilfully, 1 allure you, nor with any 
intention to deceive for, if that were the cafe, I Ihould be a man of great 
wifdom and abilities, according to your account. But, if I have that fault 
which you accufe me of, it is wholly involuntary in me. I pray you there¬ 
fore pardon me : for pardon, you fay, ii due to involuntary and ignorant 
deceivers. 

1 See the lad fentence but one in the Greater Hippias.—S. 

Eud. 
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Eud. Do fo, Hippias; forgive Socrates; and be not angry with him: 
but for my lake, and out of regard to your own word, anfwer to whatever 
quellions he (hall propofe to you. 

Hip. Well, at your entreaty, I will anfwer to his queftions.—Come then ; 
propole any, which you defire to have an anfwer to. 

Soc. Truly, Hippias, I am greatly delirous to have a thorough difcuflion 
of that very point juft now mentioned ;—Which are the better fort of men; 
thole who commit errors knowingly, wilfully, and purpofely ; or thole 
others, who are guilty of the very fame without knowing what they do, 
and without any will or purpofe to err 1 . Now the bcft way we can take, 
to have this point well examined, is, in my opinion, by fetting out thus;— 
but obferve, and make your anfwers duly 2 ;—Are there not men, who arc 
good at a foot-race ? 

T Every univerfal truth will hold good in all particular cafes, to which it is applicable. In.the 
way of reafoning therefore by induction, the enumerating of many particulars, however chofen, 
in which the hvpothefis to be proved is found true, ferves to induce a probability at lead of its 
being true univerfally. And if the hvpothefis fails in no infiance that can be thought of, the 
certainty of it is then fufficicntly cfiablilhcd.—It Ihould feem, therefore, that Plato might have 
been indifferent what infiances he produced to prove a do&rine which, if true, might fairly be 
inferred from a multitude of any pitched upon at random. And indeed, had this been all he 
had in view, indifferent he would certainly have been to which be gave the preference. But 
hisdefign, in fcleding from all the feveral kinds of a&ion the particular infiances that follow, to 
the end of this fecond part of the Dialogue, is to (how', w hat weakneffes or diforders in the hu¬ 
man frame are the natural caufes of ignorance and vice; and what natural difpofition of body and 
mind is favourable to knowledge and virtue. In the choice and arrangement of thefe in fiances 
will appear admirable art and contrivance : for thedifeovery of which he prepares us in this fen- 
tcnce, by profefling to take a certain method and way of beginning, fuch as is the molt 
proper.—S. 

2 Plato begins, and takes his four firft infiances from fuch a&ions as fundamentally de¬ 
pend on the firudlurc of the body and the conformation of its parts; in particular, running, 
wrcflling, dancing, and tinging. For the well-performing of thefe ex’crcifes, fo far as the body 
is concerned, federally depends on agility, flrength, gcacefulnefs, and a mufical voice: and thefe 
fcvcrally arife from elaftieity of the fibres, firmnefs in the fabric of the bones, pliantnefs in the 
joints, and a perfect power of dilatation and contra&ion in the lungs and larynx. When all 
thefe concur, the natural confcqucnces will be an animated, free, and eafy flow of the blood and 
humours, fpriahtlinefs and vigour in the foul, and at the fame time (if no obftacle hinc.er) firm¬ 
nefs in the mind.—S. 
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Hip. There are. 

Soc. And others in the fame exercife who are bad ? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. Are not the good, thofe who run well? and the bad, thofe who run ill ? 

Hip. They are. 

Soc. Do not the flow runners run ill? the fwift runners, well? 

Hip. They do. 

Soc. In the race therefore, and in running, fwiftnefs is a good thing; 
flownefs, a bad thing. 

Hip. Without difpute. 

Soc. Whether of thefe two then is the better man in the race ? One, 
who runs flow wilfully and on purpofe ; or one, vvhofe flownefs in running 
is involuntary and undefigned ? 

Hip. The firft; he, who runs flow on purpofe. 

Soc. Is not running the doing fomething ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. And iffo, is not fomeadfcion performed in running? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. The man, therefore, who runs ill, performs an adtion which is bad 
and unleemly in the race. 

Hip. Undoubtedly fo. 

Soc. And the man runs ill, you fay, who ru^a flowly. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. He therefore is the good man in the race, who wilfully and purpolely 
commits this bad and unfeemly adtion : and he is the bad man, who does it 
againfl his w ill and his intention. 

Hip. So it feems to be. 

Soc. In the race therefore, the man, who is guilty of bad adlinns againfl: 
his will and his intention, is a worfe man than the other, in whom thole 
bad adtions are voluntary and intended. 

Hip. In the race, I grant you, that it is fo. 

Soc. And how i» it in wreftling ? Whether of the two is the better 
wreftier ? the man who, when he falls, falls tiefignedly, or the man whole 
falls are involuntary and undefigned ? 

VOL. V. 
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Hip. Probably, the man who falls defignedly. 

Soc. And which is the worfe and more unfeemly adtion in wreftling? for 
a man to fall himfelf, or to give his antagonift a fall? 

Hip. To fall himfelf. 

Soc. In wreftling then alfo, the man, who is guilty of bad and unfeemly 
adlions with defign, is a better man than the other, who is guilty of the 
fame without deligning them. 

Hip. It is probable that he is. 

Soc. And how does the rule hold with refpedl to all other actions of the 
body ? Is not the man, whofe body is well-framed and fitly difpofed, equally 
able for aftions either ftrong or weak, either feemly and becoming, or un¬ 
becoming and awkward ? So that the man who has a better habit of body, 
when he performs any bodily exercife or adlion ill, does it out of choice; 
but the man, whofe body is in a worfe ftate, performs ill againft his 
inclination. 

Hip. In adiions which depend on ftrength of body, I admit the truth of 
your hypothefis. 

Soc. And what fay you as to thofe, which depend on gracefulneft of 
the body, Hippias ? Does it not belong to that body, which is well formed 
and well habituated, to exhibit unfeemly and bad motions, geftures, and 
attitudes, only when the mind fo wills and dire&s ; but to a body of worfe 
make and worfe habits, to behave, move, and carry itfelf awkwardly without 
fuch will and di'redlion ? or how think you ? 

Hip. That it is, as you fay. 

Soc. Ungracefulnefs therefore alfo, when voluntary, belongs to the body 
in its better plight; when involuntary, is owing to an ill or depraved ftate of 
body. 

Hip. So indeed it appears. 

Soc. And how think you as to the voice ? Which voice do you fuppofe 
the better and more excellent ? That which fings out of tune wilfully and 
defigncdiv ; or that which does fo becaufe it cannot do otherwife ? 

Hip. That which dues fo defignedly. 

Soc. And that you call a viler voice, which errs from the ‘harmony, and 
cannot help it. 


Hip, 
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Hip. Ido. 

Soc. Further * the things which are yours, whether would you choofe 
to have them in good condition and order, or to have them bad, depraved, 
and out of order ? 

Hip. To have them good, and fuch as they ought to be. 

Soc. Whether then would you choofe to have your feet go lame at your 
own pleafure, or to have them limp and Humble again!! your will ? 

Hip. To go lame at my own pleafure. 

Soc. Is not lamenefs in the fee ( t a depravity of the feet; and the going 
lame an ungraceful way of walking? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. And is not fquinting a depravity of the eyes ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. Which fort of eyes now would you choofe to have, and to fee with ? 
Such as would look afquint only when you pleafed, or fuch as could not 
avoid fquinting ? 

Hip. Such as fquinted only when I pleafed. 

Soc. Of the things then which are your own, you deem thofe, whofe 
■wrong and depraved adlions are voluntary, better than thofe, the pravity of 
whofe actions is involuntary. 

Hip. In things of that kind, I admit it to be true. 

Soc. All fuch therefore, ears, and nofe, and mouth, and all other parts 
adminiftering to fenfation, are to be comprehended in the following general 

1 His five next in fiances he takes from thofe parts of the body which are the more immediate 
Servants of the mind : 1. The outward inftruments of motion (particularizing in the feet), by 
which the will of the mind is executed : a. The outward organs of fenfation (enumerating them 
all), through which the mind perceives outward things: 3. That immediate fource of motion and 
fenfation, the brain ; to fignify which he ufes the metaphor of a rudder, fleering the body as 
the tnind pleafes : 4. Thofe inward inftruments of motion, and vehicles of fenfation, the nerves; 
which he compares to the firings of mu lisa] infiruments, braced up or relaxed by the different 
paffions of the foul, and vibrating juft as they are touched from without, or played on by the 
mufieian’s hand within : 5. and lailly, The organs of fpeech, fignified by wind-inftruments of 
mufic, through which the mind exprefles her meaning, or declares her will. How much the 
aetjutfitiuu of knowledge, the ftate of the foul, and power of the mind to do what file wills, de¬ 
pend on having all thefe organs in perfe&ion, i» by no means difficult to conceive.—S. 
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rule ;—thofe, in which the bad performance of their fun&ions is involuntary, 
a man would be glad not to have, leeing that fuch arc evil; but thofe, 
whofe wrong aftion or operation is wilful, and according to the intention, 
are defirable, fuch being good. 

Hip. I agree. 

Soc. Well; and what fort of inllruments is it belt to have to do with ? 
thofe, w ith which a man may execute his work ill through choice and de- 
(ign ; or thofe, with which he cannot woik otherwife than ill? For in- 
fiance : Whether of the two is the bed rudder ; that, with which the (leer¬ 
ing ill is unavoidable ; or that, with which the pilot, if he (leers ill, does it 
wilfully and on purpofe ? 

Hip. The latter fort. 

Soc. Is it not fo with the bow and lyre ; lb with the flute 1 ; fo with every 
other kind of tools and inftruments ? 

Hip. It is true. 

Soc. Well 1 ; and of w hich horfe is it bed to be the owner ? Whether of 
a horfe with fuch a kind of temper and (pint, as may ferve his rider in riding 

1 To the inflances already given, which are of more efpecia! moment, the other parts and 
members of the body are fubjoined, in general; the regular frame and found condition of them 
all being, in the opinion of Plato, of fonte importance to the foul, to its affeiftions and paffions ; 
more or lefs, in proportion to the m ire immediate or more remote action, or influence, of the 
one upon the other. This will open much of Plato’s feevet meaning in the latter part of his 
Timseus.—S. 

a From the juft frame of the body, and the right formation of every member of it, the philo- 
fopher proceeds, in the fame metaphorical maimer, to dtferibe the other part of that ti/fuia, or 
good natural difpofilion, which he holds to be the neceflary foundation of virtue. This other 
part is the right frame or eonftitution of the foul herfelf. He begins with the paffions; agreeably 
to that climax which he ufes through all thefe inflances. The paffions are, in the Platonic 
fyftem, all comprehended under two kinds, fsri%ure and Sv/xer, the emotions of defire and anger. 
The firft of thefe kinds is characterized under the emblem of a horfe, the latter under that of a 
dog; and both with great propriety. For one of thefe animals is remarkably fubjtft to vehe¬ 
ment emotions of the former kind in purfuit of glory or pleafure; the other to emotions 
of the latter kind no lefs violent, when the feizing of his prey or the deftruftion of an enemy 
is the end in view. Kow both thefe animals, though irrational, are by nature formed 
to be manageable by man ; and are highly ferviceable to him, when their paffions arc dirc&cd 
lo their proper objects, and reftrained within due hounds.—S. 


ill 
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ill purpofely and through choice only; or of a horfe *, upon which his 
rider muft of neceflity ride ill ? 

Hip. Of the horfe, upou which a man may ride ill only through 
choice. 

Soc. This horfe theu is of a better fpirit and temper than the other. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. With this better-tempered horfe then a man may *, if he has an evil 
intention, perform fuch mifchievous and evil tricks as this animal is capable 
of; but with the bad-tempered horfe he cannot avoid doing mil'chief. 

Hip. Perfectly true. 

Soc. And is it not equally true with refpedt to the fpirit and temper of a 
dog ? and fo of every other fpecies of animals ? 

Hip. I admit it to hold true in the cafe of every brute animaL 

Soc. Well now; and how is it in our own fpecies, and with refpedt to the 
human foul ? Whether is it better to have in our fervke a bowman, who, 
if he ever miffes the mark, milTes wilfully 3 ; or one who is apt to to do, 
contrary to his intention and his aim ? 

Hip. One who mifles wilfully. 

Soc. Such a one then is a better man at fhooting. 

Hip. Right. 

■ The emendation of this fentence mull be attributed to Comarius : for he has been before¬ 
hand with us, in reading xpuu/m, ii S amt, inllead of a/ximu i axuv, as in all the editions of the 
Greek it is printed.—S. 

J Thus in the Greek ; Tb apmvm apa tux? brrroe r.i tb; tux'* ! py“ toutb; rx ironpa UouT.ut av 
rroici, t a Jr rrorapia;, aHouTiu;. (t is evident, that this reading is faulty. We have always ima¬ 
gined, that the fault lay in the tranfpofition of fomc of the words, with the corruption of only 
one in confluence of that tranfpofmon ; and that the right reading was this j T . a. a. t- <• t. r. 
t. f. r. rot tb; Trosryto'r, txoutnun, av vroioi, ry •aovnpa, axoueiai- But Comarius is ot opinion, that 
the fentence may be amended by altering only a a Sr tb; irompi a! into tb Si t. it. which he is pleafed 
to fay, fignifies the fame with tb oi amrpa-npa .— S. 

i In the editions of the Greek text, the. fentence (lands thus; Tils Sn-, tr.S-i'TK tux a» ’“x T <i<rSxi 
rofora aptuvovos fnv, bti; ixstriw; a/tapTavu tb trxo,r«, b bt U aautnui ; but we fhould be glad to read it as 
follows; Ti Ss.Sn avSpwaut u X* v xtarmOai a/xsivov rnv, a. r. x. transferring the firfl point of 

interrogation to the word avfyvrrx, and altering the word afimmoi into avuivov, which latter emen¬ 
dation was made before us by Comarius. Both together will render this fentence much more 
agreeable to the turn of thofe which precede, than the alteration of it propofed by Stephens—S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Iu aur own fpecies therefore, and with refpedl to the human foul f , 
the man, who miffes aim or errs without intending fo to do, is a worfe 
man than the other, whofe miffing of the mark is undefigned, or whole error 
is involuntary. 

Hip. In the bowman’s art I grant you that it is fo. 

Soc. And how is it in the art of medicine ? Is not he the better phyfician, 
who, if he hurts or brings any diforder on the bodily frame, does it know¬ 
ingly and purpofely ? 

Hip. He is. 

Soc. In this art alfo then, fuch a one is a better man than one who hurts 
when he would heal. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. And how is it in mtilic, whether of the firing or of the wind-kind? 
how, in all other arts and fciences? Is not he the better man, who purpofely 
performs ill, and commits voluntary errors ? and is not he the bad man, who 
blunders and errs, without defigning it ? 

Hip. Probably fo. 

Soc. And we certainly fhould choofe to have under our command fuch 
(laves as committed voluntary faults, and were guilty of bad actions pur¬ 
pofely, rather than fuch as could not help blundering, doing wrong, and 
a&ing perverfely ; the former fort being better for our fervice. 

Hip. In that alfo we agree. 

Soc. Well then; do we not wifh to be as good and excellent as poffible 
ourfelves ? 

Hip. To be fure. 

Soc. Would not our own mind, fpirit, and temper, be better, if we did evil 
and committed faults wilfully and freely, than if we could not avoid thofe 
faults and evil aflions ? 

Hip. It would be a ftrange thing, Socrates, if the wilfully unjuft and dif- 
honeft were better men than thole who unwittingly or unwillingly did a 
bafe adlion. 

* The original, a« printed, runs thus; Kat axumus IvixpTavHTa, x. r. >. But the 

Kafoning requires the word atSpw rs to be inferted after the word a(a. It was eafily dropped in 
tranferibing feme manufeript, on account of the fimilitude of the letters which follow it: the 
antienl manner of writing it being this; Kat 4 ‘HX’’ «»» «*«««*# »■ t. *•— S. 

Soc. 
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• Soc. And yet this appears to be the juft conclufion from thofe premifes 
!n which we are agreed. 

Hip. It appears not fo to me. 

Soc. To you yourlelf, I imagined, it miift fo appear. Let me put to 
you then a queftion or two. more.—Is not honefty either fome certain power 
in the mind, or fome certain knowledge, or both together ? Is it not neceffary 
that true inward honefty fhould be one or other of theie ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. If honefty then be fome power in the mind, does, not honefty inhabit 
that mind mod which is poflefled of the moll power ? And this correfponds 
with what appeared true to us before, if you remember,—that the man who 
had the mod abilities and powers within him was the beft man in every 
cafe that we coiifidered. 

Hip. It did fo appear. 

Soc. And if honefty be fome knowledge in the mind, does not honefty 
refide mod in that mind, which hath the moft knowledge, and is the wifeft? 
and is not, in fuch cafe, that mind the moft dilhoneft which is the moft un- 
difciplined and ignorant ?—But if honefty (hould anfe from knowledge and 
power, meeting both together in the fame mind, is not that mind which is the 
beft furnilhed with both, with knowledge and power, the moft filled with 
honefty ? and are not the greateft degrees of ignorance * and impotence 

1 That is, upon the abfurd fuppofition, that there are any fuch men. But if flill the queftion 
ftiould be aflced. Whence is it, that a man may err wilfully in executing any work or energy of 
art, or in performing any a&ion merely natural (for fo is it with great truth fuppofed throughout 
the Dialogue), and that power and will may in all fuch cafes be fe pa rated; yet that it is 
otherwife with refpeft to moral actions; that no error here is truly voluntary, and no 
bad man is free ? The rcafon is this; that in all other cafes the workman, or performer, may 
aim at fome other end than the excellence of his work, or the re&itude of his performance : but 
that in every action, where morality is concerned, that is, in every a&ion morally good or evil, 
the attainment of what a man thinks his good is the only end for which he a&s : and that no 
man can poftibly purfue, will, or aim at his own evil, fully and clearly knowing it to be what it 
is; nor help aiming at, willing, and pnrfuing what upon the whole he determines to be for him- 
felf the beft. 'I he will therefore in all thefe cafes muft of neceflity follow, or rather accompany, 
the judgment —S. 

2 That, in the Greek text, after the words w 5 r a/xaQsirTtga, the words *ai atiutaTurtfa ought to be 
inferted, will be evident to every one who knows how to reafon, and in what part an argument is 
defe&ive.—S. 

ill 
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in the mind parents of the greateft villany ?—Mull not thefe things through 
neceffity be fo ? 

Hip. So indeed they appear. 

Soc. Did it nor appear before, that a man of the moft knowledge and 
wifdom, as well as of the moft abilities and powers, was the beft man, and 
the moft capable of performing either well or ill, at his own pleafure, in 
every operation ? 

Hip. It did. 

Soc. Such a man therefore, whenever he performs any thing ill, does k 
with defign; does it through his powers and his knowledge. Now it is evident, 
that on thefe honefty depends, either on both of them, or atleafton one or other. 

Hip. Probably it does. 

Soc. It is further evident, that atfting dilhoneftly is doing ill; and that 
adting honeftly is doing well. 

Hip. Clearly fo. 

Soc. Will not that man then, whofe mind is the moft filled with honefty 
and virtue, whenever he fhall do any difhoneft or bafe adlion, do it through 
choice and with defign ? but the man whofe mind is evil and dilhoneft, will 
no he be guilty of villanous and bafe adtions through unavoidable neceffity ? 

Hip. So it appears. 

Soc. Is not a good man, one whole mind is good and honeft? and is not he 
a bad man, whofe mind is evil and dilhoneft? 

Hip. Without doubt. 

Soc. It belongs to the good man, therefore, to adl dilhoneftly through free 
choice; to the bad man without free choice, and through unavoidable 
neceffity ; if it be true that the mind of a good man is good. 

Hip. And that certainly is true. 

Soc. The man, therefore, who does wrong, and is guilty of villanous 
and bale adlions wilfully and out of free choice, if luch a man there be ', 
Hippias, he can be no other than the good man. 

Hip. 

1 Meaning, that the fuppofition was abfurd. See the In trod action. Plato here prefents us 
with a key to this Dialogue, opening it fo e.ifily, and letting us into the fecrei of it fo freely, that 
every unprejudiced mind may well wonder how it came to be fo greatly mifunderflood, as it will 
appear to have generally been, if any of our readers will take the pains to examine the annota¬ 
tions and comments on it, written by the moderns. But the wonder will ceafe, on rcflefling 

what 
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Hip. I know not, Socrates, how I can grant you this. 

Soc. Nor can I eafily grant it to myfelt, Hippias. It muft however, of 
necefiity, appear true to us both at prcfent, having been proved by the force 
of our prefent argument. But, as I faid before, with regard to this point', 

my 

what unphilofophictl and vulgar notions concerning the freedom of the will have generally pre¬ 
vailed in Furope ever fince the extinction of thofe antient fchools of philofophy which once 
enlightened it. Hence it has come to pafs, that learned men, involved in the common prejudices, 
have underftood all the pafTagcs of antient authors, relating to this point, in a fenfe favourable to 
their own notions. For error, thatdifeafe of the mind, refemblcs in this refpeCt certain difeafes 
in the humours of the body ; it imparts fomewhat of its own flavour, and gives a tinge of its own 
colour, to every obje6t of the tafle or fight which is fo difeafed. Thofe prejudices on the point 
in queftion, and the confcquences of them, here complained of, are evidently feen in the late Mr. 
Jackfon’s Defence, as he is plcafed to term it, of IIumanJLiberty. For that learned man appears 
to have had a heart purer and clearer than his head; and therefore cannot be fuppofed to have 
mifreprefented the fenfe of thofe antient authors, whom he cites, knowingly and wilfully. The 
truth feems to be, that over much zeal, though in a good caufe, that of theifm, fo far blinded 
him, as well as fome greater men before him, that he thought he faw a fimilitude between two 
hypothefes, quite different and even oppofite; the one, that of a material or mechanical necefiity, 
maintained by Mr. Hobbes and by the author of Cato’s letters, an hypothefis utterly inconfiflent 
with the do&rine of an all-dirc&ing mind in nature; the other, that of a rational or moral 
necefiity, no lefs inconfiflent with atheifm, and neceffarily connected with the idea of a governor 
of the univerfe, ruling as well the rational part of it, as the reft, not by more will, but wifdom. 
For if the appearances of good are not cogent to man, and he is not of necefiity obliged to 
follow thofe only rational motives, but is by nature referred afterwards to fome other power 
within him called will, diftinft from reafon, and able to control it, then is mere will in man, 
and, for aught we can tell, in nature too, a principle higher and more divine than intellect.—S. 

* Should there be any man now, after all, who is inclined to think that Socrates, through this 
whole converfation, was but in jeft, and meant nothing ferious ; or that, like the fophifts, he ufed 
fallacious arguments, with a villanous intent to inipofe on the underflandings of the company, 
by confounding truth and falfohood, right and wrong; or fhould any imagine, with Serramts, 
that the philofopher had no other end in view than merely to confute or puzzle Hippias, and 
expofe him to ridicule; or fhotild there poffibly be fome other who follows Ficinus in fancying, 
that his fecret meaning was the very reverfe of that which we have represented it to be in the 
Introduction, and contended for in the notes; for that the will was independent of the judgment 
or uiulerltanding; and vice was owing neither to impotence, nor ignorance, nor both together, 
but to malice only or perverfenefs in the will; and that Socrates himfelf embraced, as truly 
philofophical, this diftinCtion of the forum, received in after-ages by the pretended followers of 
.Ariftotle ; but that he left it forfooth for Hippias to diflinguifh thus nicely, on purpofe to (how 
the ignorance of that fophift if he did it not; fhoirld any of our readers be apt to entertain any of 
thefe notions, on account of the ftrangenefs of the paradox advanced or infinuated in this 
Dialogue, we fliall content ourfelves with obferving that, ftrauge as it may feem, it is entirely 
vol. y, 2 R * confonatu 
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my mind is driven backward and forward continually, and never remains 
long in the fame opinion. Indeed, there is nothing wonderful in the cafe 
that I fhould wander in uncertainty ; or that any other man fhould, who is 
only one of the multitude. But if you wife men fhould run in the fame per¬ 
plexed mazes, this muft be to us a heavy misfortune; fince we could never 
in this cafe, even though we applied to you, be freed from our perplexities. 

confonant with the dodtrine of Socrates, as delivered to us by Plato in many other of his writings. 
This was fo notorious to the antients, that Arrian, in his Difiertationsof Epictetus, ], i. c . 28. and 
1 . ii. c. 22. and Marcus Antoninus, I. vii. § 63. cite the authority of Plato to confirm the truth 
of this doctrine. The principal paflages in our author, where he inculcates it cxprefsly and 
openly, have been collected by Galaker in his Annototions on Antoninus, p. 286 and 399. 
and by our late learned friend Mr. Upton, in his Notes on Arrian, p. 91. Above all, fee 
Alcinous, Introdudt. c. 23. where his account of the Platonic dodtrine upon this fubjedt fecms 
to be chiefly extracted from this Dialogue, and (hows that he underflood it ejtadtly in the fame 
fenfe with us.—S. 


THE END OF THE LESSER HIPPIAS. 
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A DIALOGUE 

EXPOSING 


THE VAIN TRIFLING OF TIIE SOPHISTS. 




INTRODUCTION 


TO 

THE EUTHYDEMUS 


Plato, in the following Dialogue, has given an illuftrious fpecimen of 
that philanthropy, which he often difplays in bis other dialogues. For be 
here ftudies to avert the reader from the vain trifles of the fophifts, by 
fhowing that thefe men, even when they difcufs the moft weighty fubjefts, 
jcft and delude the expedation of the hearers. Both in this Dialogue, how¬ 
ever, and elfewhere, he defcribes thefe men to be curious and vaiu ifputants 
in verbal altercation, and prompt to refute whatever may be faid, whether 
it be true or falfe. And, in the firft place, indeed, he (hows how avaricious- 
the genius of the fophifts is, fince the brother fophifts, Euthydemus and 
Dionyfbdorus, are prepared to teach for money the military art, in which 
they boaft, and which no one ever fold. In the next place, how ambitious, 
fince they at the fame time profefs judicial together wiih military fkill, and 
together with both the fophiftic art, though all thefe widely differ from each 
other. In the third place, how vain •, fince, though now old men, they betake 
themfelves from things to words, and from the ftudy of truth to falfehood. 
And, in the fourth place, how defpicable; fince, in a fhort time, any one 
may become a proficient in this cavilling art. 

In the courfe of this Dialogue, Soerates, with a moft facetious irony, 
befecches the fophifts, that after jefting they would come to fcrious concerns;, 
and he propofes a certain formula, conformable to which, as a pattern, he 
hopes to receive from them an exhortation to philofbphy. In this formula 
he firft defines felicity, by a common conception, to be living welt. After¬ 
wards 
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wards he proves that this living well confifts either in obtaining things 
agreeable to the will, or in the right ufe of the things themfelves. And he 
concludes that wifdom alone renders its pofleffors bleffed, fmce it alone 
obtains what is agreeable to the will, and rightly ufes what it obtains. In the 
courfe of the argument an illuftrious dogma prefents itfelf to the view, and 
which afterwards became the foundation of the Stoic philofopby, viz. that 
things external and corporeal ought rather to be called indifferent and 
common, than good or evil; apd that wifdom is properly good, and folly 
properly evil: fince through the former we partake of every good, and 
through the latter of every evil. But that all the power of felicity confifts 
in wifdom, the three appellations of felicity, inftituted by the antient authors 
of the Greek language, fufficiently evince, viz. e v^aiy-mot, eut v%m, imfMyia, 
eudaimonia, eutuchia, eujiragta. For the firft of thefe appellations fignifies 
the knowledge of good ; the fecond, the attainment of it; and the third, the 
ufe of it; all which are accomplifhcd for us by wifdom. 

Near the conclufion of this Dialogue, the artificial, polite, facetious, and 
elegant irony of Socrates collects the reprehenfion of fophiftic cavilling into 
three heads. Firft, that the moft worthy men defpife trifles of this kind. 
Secondly, that the fophifms confute themfelves. And thirdly, that even boys 
might acquire this moft trifling artifice in the fpace of two days. Soon 
after this, he defcends from the fophift to the rhetorician, for each of thefe 
falfely profeffes political virtue, as we learn from the Gorgias. Arid he 
fliows that rhetoricians, while they profefs themfelves to be both politicians 
and philofophers, are perfedly ufelefs for the purpofes of either. 

I only add, that this Dialogue appears to have been juftly ranked by the 
antients among thofe of the anatreptic, or fubverfive charafter, and that it 
belongs to that energy of Plato’s dialeftic, which, as we have already obferved 
in the Introduflion to the Parmenides, confifts in confuting falfe opinions. 


THE 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


CRITO, 

SOCRATES, 

[EUTHYDEMUS, 


DIONYSODORUS, 
CLINIAS, 
CTESIPPUS'.] 


CRITO. 


With whom, Socrates, did you yefterday converfe in the Lyceum ? For 
you were furrounded with fo great a crowd, that though I approached, 
defirous to hear, yet I could not hear any thing clearly. I raifed myfelf 
indeed on my feet that I might fee more diftin&ly, and it appeared to me 
that it was a certain ftranger with whom you were converfing. Who was 
this ftranger ? 

Soc. You muft alk, Crito, which of them it was; for not one only, but 


two were prefent. 

Crito. He, of whom I fpeak, fat the third from your right hand ; but in 
the middle of you was a lad % the fon of Axiochus, who appeared to me, 
Socrates, to have made a great proficiency in learning, and who does not 


* I have followed Dr. Routh, in his excellent edition of this Dialogue, in including the natres 
of Eo.lhydcmus, Dionyfodorus, Clinias, and Ctefippus, in brackets, beeanfc, as he juftlv obferves, 
thefe perfons do not fpeak, but the difputation is delivered, as if the thing were narrated, and 
not aftcd. 

* The name of this youth was Clinias, at whofe requeft Socrates, together with Axiochus, in a 
dialogue of that name, which is generally aferibed to JSfchines, difputes againft the fear of 
death. 


much 
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much differ iti age from our Critobulus though he indeed is very {lender, 
but this lad looks older than he is, and is of a fair and engaging afpedL 

Soc. It is Euthydemus, Socrates, of whom you inquire ; but he who fat 
with me, on my left hand, was his brother Dionyfodorus, who alfo partook 
of the difeourfe. 

Crtto. I know neither of them, Socrates. 

Soc. They are recent fophifts, as it appears. 

Crito. Whence do they come; and what is the wifdom which they 
profefe ? 

Soc. They are, I think, natives of Chius, but they migrated to the 
Thurians *, and flying 5 from thejice, dwelt for mauy years about thefe places. 
But in anfwer to your inquiry fefpefling their wifdom, they are indeed very 
wife, Crito ; but I have been hithertb ignorant that they were pancratiafts: 
for they are {killed in every kind of conteft, not after the manner of thofe 
brother panacratiafls of Acarnania ; fince they are only able to contend with 
the body; but thefe, in the firft place, are moll powerful in body, and excel 
in that conteft which confifts in vanquifhing all men 4 . For they are very 
ikilful in contending with arms, and they know how to impart this {kill to 
another who gives them a reward for it. In the next place, they are mod 
powerful in judicial contefts, and are able both to contend themfelves, and 
ini!reel others, to deliver and compofe forenfic orations, ^.t firft, therefore, 
they were only {killed in thefe things, but now they have carried the pan- 
cratiaftic art to its utmoft perfe&ion : for they are now fo {killed in that 
kind of conteft, which it remained for them to acquire; that no one is able 
to refill them ; fo Ikilful are they become in verbal contention, and in always 
confuting whatever is faid, whether it be true or falfe. I therefore, Crjto, 

* Xenophon often makes mention of this perfon, and fometimes Plato. He was the friend of 
Ciinias, and was a youth of admirable beauty. Vid. Xen. Sympof. p. 881. ed. Leunclav. See 
alfo more concerning this fount Crito near the end of the Dialogue. 

* Thurii, or Thurittm, was a town of Magna Grsecia, lituated between the rivers Sybaris and 
Crathis. 

1 Others of the antient fonhifts alfo were banithed from Grecian cities, as we learn from 
Philoftratus and others who have written their lives. 

4 Thefe fophifts were not in reality (killed in the pancratium ; but Socrates fays this ironically 
of them, becaufe they pretended to poffefs unmsrfalJkill in confutation. 

intend 
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Intend to deliver myfelf to thefe men: for they fay that, in a fhort time, 
they can render another perfon Ikilled in the fame things. 

Crito. But are you not afraid, Socrates, that ypu are too old for this 
pnrpofe ? ' . 

Soc. By no means, Crito, as I have a fufficient argument and remedy 
againft fear : for thefe very men, as I may fay, who are now old, have 
entered on the ftudy of this wifdom, which I defire, viz. the art of contend¬ 
ing. F ir luff year, or the year before laft, they were not in the lead Ikilled 
in this ar'. But I am only afraid of one thing, left I fhould be a drfgrace 
to thefe ft rangers, in the fame manner as I am to Connus the harper, the foil 
of Metrobius, who even now teaches me to play on the harp. The boys, 
therefore, who are my fellow difciples, on feeing me, laugh, and call Connus 
the preceptor of old men. Left therefore fome one thould reproach thefa 
ftrangers with the fame thing, and they dreading this fhould be unwilling to 
receive me, I have, Crito, perfuaded other elderly men to attend me thither 
as my fellow difciples, and here alfo I am perfuading others to accompany 
me. Do you alfo join us. Perhaps too, as an allurement, we may bring 
your Tons to them : for, in confequence of defiring to have them as their 
pupils, I know that they will alfo inftrufl us. 

Crito. Nothing hinders, Socrates, if you are fo difpofed. But, in the 
firft place, tell me what this wifdom of tbele men is, that I may alfo know 
what it is which we fhall learn. 

Soc. You will be difappointed, if you think that I am not able to tell you 
as if I did not attend to them. For I paid great attention, and very well 
remember what they faid : and I will endeavour to relate the whole to you 
from the beginning. For, by a certain divine allotment, I had feated myfelf 
where you faw me, alone, in the Apodyterium': and I then intended to 
have riten ; but as I was about to rite, the daemon gave me the accuftomed 
figi al. I again therefore fat down, and toon after Euthydemus and Diony- 
fodorns entered, and, together with thefe, many others, who appeared to me 
to be their difciples ; and having entered, they walked in the covered porch 1 
of the Gymnafium. But they had not vet walked twice or thrice round this 
place, when ( linias entered, who you iay has made a great proficiency, and 

‘ That pari of the Gymnafium, in which thofe who wafhed or exercifcd put off their clothes. 

* In this place the athlctte were cxcrcifed in the winter. 
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in fo faying you fpeak the truth. Behind him there were many lovers and 
others, and befides thefe Ctefippus 1 , a Paeanean youth, very beautiful and 
naturally very worthy, but wanton in confequence of his youth. Clinias, 
therefore, as foon as he entered, feeing me fitting alone, came towards me, 
and fat down on my right hand, as you fay. Dionyfodorus and Euthydemus 
perceiving him, at firft flopped and converfed with each other, occaiionally 
looking at us : for I beheld them very attentively. Afterwards approaching 
nearer, they fat down, Euthydemus indeed by the lad, but Dionyfodorus by 
me, on my left hand. The reft feated themfelves juft as it happened. 
Thefe therefore I faluted, becaufe I had not feen them for fame time. After 
this, I fajd to Clinias, Thefe men, Euthydemus and Dionyfodorus, O Clinias, 
are not wife in fmall, but in great things. For they are fkilled in every 
thing pertaining to war, in all that a good general ought to know, and in 
the arrangement and management of an army. They likewife know how 
to render a man able to defend himfelf in courts of juftice, when he is in¬ 
jured by any one. For thus fpeaking however they delpifed me, and both 
of them laughed, looking at each other. And Euthydemus indeed laid, We 
no longer engage in thefe matters ferioufly, Socrates, but incidentally. And 
I being furprifed faid, Your purfuit muft indeed be beautiful, if fuch great 
affairs are with you incidental. And, by the gods, inform me, what this 
beautiful ftudy is.—We are of opinion, laid he, Socrates, that we are able 
to teach virtue in the beft manner, and with the greateft celerity of all men. 
•—O Jupiter ! I replied, what a mighty thing do you announce. Whence 
was this gain derived ? I indeed had hitherto conceived refpecling you, 
as I juft now faid, that you were very lkilful in military contefls ; and this 
I had aftferted to others. For when you firft came hither, 1 remember that 
you announced this. But now, if in reality you poftels this fcience, be 
propitious. For indeed I invoke you, as if you were gods, entreating you 
to pardon what I have before faid. But lee, Euthydemus and Dionyfodorus, 
if you have fpoken the truth : for it is by no means wonderful if the magni¬ 
tude of the promife Ihould oecafion diibelief.—Be allured, Socrates, that it 
is fo, was the anfwer.—I therefore cotilider you as much more blelfed 
through this pofTelTion, than the great king through his dominion. Thus 

’ He was one of thofe that were prefent at the death of Socrates. Sec the Plucdo. 
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much however inform me, whether you intend to exhibit this wifdom, or 
how have you determined to aft.—We came hither, S crates, for this very 
purpofe, to demonftrate and to teach, if any one is willing to learn.—But 
that all men who do not poflefs wifdom are willing to learn, I readily admit: 
for, in the firft place, I myfelf am willing, and, in the next place, Clinias 
here ; and befides thefe Ctefippus, and all the reft that you fee, pointing out 
to him the lovers of Clinias, by whom we were then furrounded : for 
Ctefippus at that time happened to be fitting at a confiderable diftance from 
Clinias. And as it appeared to me, Euthydemus, while he was difcourfing 
with me, prevented, by the inclination of his body, Ctefippus from feeing 
Clinias, who was feated in the middle of us. Ctefippus therefore wilhing to 
fee his familiars, and at the fame time being anxious to hear what was faid, 
was the firft that role, and ftood oppofite to me. Afterwards the reft feeing 
him, ftood round us, viz. the lovers of Clinias, and the companions of 
Euthydemus and Dionyfodorus. 1 therefore introducing thefe to Euthydemus, 
informed him that they were all ready to learn. And Ctefippus indeed, and 
the reft, very readily aflented ; and all of them in common exhorted him to 
exhibit the power of his wifdom. I therefore faid, O Euthydemus and 
Dionyfodorus, thefe perfons mull by all means be gratified, and you muft ex¬ 
hibit your wifdom to them for my fake. And it is evident indeed, that to 
demonftrate moft things pertaining to this fubjeft will be no fmall labour ; 
but inform me whether you are able to make him alone a good man, who 
is already perfuaded that he ought to be inftrufted by you, or him all'o, who 
is not yet perfuaded in confequence of not believing that virtue is a thing to 
be taught, or that you are the teachers of it: for, it is the bufinefs of the 
fame art, to perfuade a man thus affefted, that virtue may be taught, and 
that you are capable of teaching it in the beft manner. Or is it not ?—It is 
the bufinefs, Socrates, faid Dionyfodorus, of the fame art.—You therefore, I 
replied, O Dionyfodorus, can in the beft manner, of all the men that now 
exift, exhort to philofophy and the ftudy of virtue. Is it not fo ?—We think 
we can, Socrates.—Of other things, therefore, I faid, you will afterwards 
give us the demonftration, but of this now : and you will perfuade this youth 
that he ought to philofophize, and ftudy virtue ; and in fo doing you will 
oblige me, and all that are prefent: for it fo happens that both I, and all 
thefe, are defirous that this lad may become the beft of men. He is the fon 
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of Axiochus, who delcended from the antient Alcibiades, and the covriin of 
the now-exifting Alcibiades; and his name is Clinias. But he is young, 
and we are fearful, as it is likely we fliould be concerning one of his age, 
left fome one previous to our endeavours ftiould turn his dianoetic part to 
another ftudy, and thus corrupt it. You therefore are very opportunely 
come : and if it is the fame thing to you, make trial of the lad, and difcourfe 
with him before us.—When I had thus nearly faid thefe things, Euthydemus 
boldly, and at the fame time confidently, replied. It makes no difference, 
Socrates, if the lad is but willing to anfwer.—But indeed, I replied, he is 
accuftomed to do this. For thefe frequently meeting together afk many 
queftions, and difcourfe much with each other; fo that it is likely that he 
will anfwer with confidence. 

But how, O Crito, ihall I difclofe to you, in a proper manner, what 
follows ? For jt is no trifling labour to narrate fuch immenfe wifdom. So 
that I, after the manner of the poets, in beginning this narration, find it 
neceffary to invoke the Mufes and Mnemofyne. Euthydemus, therefore, 
as I think, began after this manner.—Whether, O Clinias, are thofe men 
that learn, wife or unwife?—And the lad through the magnitude of the 
queftion blulhed, and being dubious, looked at me. But I, perceiving his 
perturbation, laid. Be confident, Clinias, and boldly anfwer what appears to 
you to be the truth : for perhaps the greateft advantage will thence enfue. 
Upon this Dionyiodorus wilpering in my ear, and fmiling, Indeed, Socrates, 
faid he, I predift that in whatever manner the lad may anfwer he will be 
confuted. However, while he was thus (poking, Clinias happened to 
anfwer, fo that it was not poffible for me to admonilh the lad any further. 
But he anwfered, that thofe that learnt were wife men. Euthydemus, 
therefore, faid. Do you admit that there are certain teachers, or not ?—He 
admitted that there are.—Are not therefore preceptors the preceptors of 
thofe that learn ? As, for inftancc, a harper and a grammarian, were the 
preceptors of you and other boys, but you were their dilciples.—He affented 
to this.—When'you learned, therefore, were you not ignorant of thefe things 
which you learned?—Yes.—Were you, therefore, wife, when you were 
ignorant of thefe things ?—By no means.—If, therefore, you were not wife, 
were you not ignorant ?—Entirely fo,—You therefore, when learning things 
of which you had no knowledge, learned them being ignorant ?—The lad 
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adented to this.—The ignorant therefore learn, O Clinias, and not the wife, 
as you thought.—On his fpeaking in this manner, juft like a choir, on a; 
fignal given by the mafter, the followers of Dionyfodorus and Euthydemus 
loudly applauded what was faid and laughed. And before- the lad could 
well take breath, Dionyfodorus laid to- him. But what, Cli.iis, when the 
grammarian recites, whether are the boys who learn what he recites, wife,, 
or un wife ?—They are wife, laid Clinias.—The wife therefore learn, and not 
the ignorant; and conlequently you did not rightly juft now anfwer Euthy¬ 
demus.—But on this, the lovers of thefe men more loudly laughed and- 
applauded, admiring the wifoom of Dionyfodorus and Euthydemus ; but the 
reft of us being aftonilhed were lilent. . Euthydemus, therefore, perceiving 
our aftonifliment, that we might yet ftill more admire him, did not difmils. 
the lad, but further interrogated him; and, after the manner of Ikilful dancers, 
turned twofold inquiries about the fame thing. For, laid he, whether do. 
thole who learn, learn the things which they know, or things which they do- 
not know ? And again Dionyfodorus faid to me whifpering, This alfo, Socrates, 
is juft fuch another queftion as the former.—By Jupiter, faid I, the former- 
queftion appeared to me to be beautiful.—We always alk, faid he, Socrates, 
fuch like inevitable queftions.—You appear therefore to me, faid I, to poflefsi 
a great reputation among your difciples. In the mean time Clinias anfwered- 
Euthydemus, that thofo who learn, learn that of which they are ignorant. 
And Euthydemus interrogated him as before—Do you not, laid he, know- 
your letters? — 1 do.—Do you not, therefore, know all of them-?—He acknow¬ 
ledged that he did.—When therefore any one recites, does he not recite 
letters :—He confeffed it.—Hence, faid he, he recites things which you- 
know, fmee you know all the letters.—This alio lie acknowledged.—What 
then? he replied. Do you not learn that which fome one recites ? — Yes.— 
But do you learn, not knowing your letters ?—1 d > not, he replied, but I. 
learn in confequence of knowing them.—Do you not therefore learn the 
things which you know, lince you know all the letters r—He acknowledged 
that he did.—Hence, laid he, you have not anfwered rightly.—Euthydemus 
had fcarcely thus fpoken, when Dionvf ' us, taking up the dilcourle as if 
it had been a ball, again aimed at the lad as a mark, and fairl, Euthydemus 
deceives you, O Clinias. For tell me, is not to learn, to receive the fcience 
ol that which any one learns?—Clinias afiented.—But, he replied, is to 
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know fclentificallv any thing elfe than to poffef; fcience when thus know¬ 
ing ?—He granted it was nothing elfe.—Not to know fcientifically, there¬ 
fore, is not yet to poffefs fcience.—He affented to this.—Whether, therefore, 
are thofe that receive any thing, thofe who now poffefs it, or thofe who do 
not poffefs it ?—Thofe who do not poffefs it.—Have you not then confeffed 
that thofe who have not fcientific knowledge, are among the number of thofe 
who do not poffefs ?—He acknowledged that he had.—-Thofe that learn, 
therefore, belong to thole that receive, and not to thofe that poffefs.—He 
granted it.—Thofe therefore, faid he, Clinias, learn who have not a fcientific 
know ledge, and not thofe who have. After this, again wreftling as it were 
the third time, Eutbydemus attacked the youth. But I, feeing the merged 
condition of the lad, and whiring to give him fome refpite, left he flhould 
be afraid of us, faid, in order to confole him, Do not wonder, Clinias, if thefe 
difeourfes appear to you to be unufual; for perhaps you do not perceive the 
intention of thefe ftrangers. They a£t however in the fame manner as thofe 
in the myfteries of the Corybantes, when they place him whom they are 
about to initiate on a throne’: for there alio there are dancing and fports, 
as you know, if you have been initiated in thefe myfteries. And now they do 
nothing elfe than dance, and as it were fportively leap round, as if after this 
they would initiate you. Now therefore think that you have heard the firft 
part of fophiftical facred rites. For, in the firft place, as Prodicus fays, 
it is neceffary to learn the proper fignification of names; which thefe ftrangers 
alio have indicated to you, becaufe you have not perceived that men employ 
the verb to learn in a thing of this kind, when any one, at firft poffefling 
no fcience concerning a certain thing, afterwards receives the fcience of that 
thing. They alfo employ this verb, when any one now poffefling fcience, 
confiders this very thing by this fame fcience, either while the thing is effefted 
or while it is enunciated. Or they rather call this to apprehend than to learn, 

i The Curctcs are gods*of an unpolluted guardian charaflcriftic, and firft fubfift in that order 
of gods which is called by the Chaldasan theologifts voe/jos, intellectual. The Corjbant.es, who 
form the guardian triad of fupermundanc gods, arc analogous to thefe. Thofe that were initiated 
in the myfteries of the Corybantes were infatuly and tntbujiajtically moved, as we learn from the 
"Lexicon of Timseus. When he who was about to be initiated in the myfteries of thefe, or any 
other gods, was invefled with a facred and myftic drefs, he was placed in a folemn manner on a 
throne, while in the mean time the other myftics danced round him. This ceremony was 
.called 
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though fometimes they call it to learn. But of this, as they indicate, you are 
ignorant, viz. that the fame name pertains to men affedted in a contrary 
manner, viz, with refpedt to him who knows, and him who is ignorant. 
Similar to this is that which took place in the fecond queftion, in which they 
afked you, whether men learn things which they know, or things of which- 
they are ignorant. Thefe indeed are the fports of difciplines : on which 
account I fay that thefe men play with you. But 1 ufe the word play on 
this account, becaufe, though fome one fhould learn many, or all Inch par¬ 
ticulars as thefe, yet he would not be in any refpedt wifer with refpedt to 
the manner in which things fubfift. Ho vever, he may fport with men, by 
fupplanting and fubverting what they alfert, through the difference of names;, 
juft as they who draw away the feats from thofe that are going to (it down 
rejoice and laugh when they fee him whom they have overturned fjpine- 
Confider therefore what has happened to you from thefe men as fport; but 
what follows will be exhibited to you by them as ferious concerns : and I 
will (how them the way that they may fulfil their promife to me. For 
they promife to exhibit their exhortatory wil'dom : but now, as it appears to 
me, they have thought it was requifite firft to fport with you. 

Thus far therefore, O Euthydemus and Dionyfodorus, you have (ported,, 
and perhaps fufficiently : but in the next place (how, exhorting the lad, in 
what manner it is requilite to pay attention to wifdom and virtue. Firft of 
all, however, I will indicate to you my conceptions on this affair, and what 
I delire to hear concerning it. If, therefore, I (hi 11 appear to you to do this,, 
in a-fooli(h and ridiculous manner, do not deride me : (or, through a delire- 
of hearing your wildom, I will venture for a time to fpeak before you. 
Endure therefore to hear me, both you and your difciples, without laughing : 
but do you, Oion of Axiochus, anfwer me.—Do we not all then wi(h to do. 
well ? Or is this queftion, of which we were juft now afraid,, one among, 
thofe that are ridiculous ? For indeed, it is ftupid to afk queftions of this- 
kind. For who is there that does not wifh to do well?—No one, faid 
Clinias.—Be it Co, laid I.—But in the next place, fmee we wilh to do well,, 
in what manner (hall we be able to accomplifh this ? Shall we fay, by 
having many good things ? Or is this anfwer (fill more ftupid than the 
former ? For it is evident that this alto muft be the cafe.—He aflented.— 
But come, what are the things which are good to us ? Or does it appear to> 
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be a thing neither difficult, nor the province of a venerable man, to difc 
cover this? For every one will tell us that it is good to be rich. Will 
they not ?—Certainly, faid he.—And is it not alfo good to be in health, to 
be‘beautiful, and to be fufficiently furnifhed with other things pertaining to 
the body?—So it appeared to him.—But nobility alio, power, and honours, 
in one’s own city, are alfo good.—He granted that they were.—What then, 
faid I, yet remains for us among things good ? What is it to be temperate, 
juft, and brave? Whether, by Jupiter, Clinias, do you think that, if we con- 
fider thele things as good, we (hall confider them properly ? Or that this 
will be the cafe if we confider them not as good ? For perhaps this may 
be difputed by fome one. But how does it appear to you ?—That tliefe 
things are good, laid Clinias.—Be it fo, laid 1 ; but in what choir (hall we 
place wifdom ? Among things good? Or how do you lay ?—Among 
things good.—But confider, left among things good, we ftiould omit any one 
which is worthy to be related.— But, faid Clinias, it appears to me that we 
have not omitted any one.—How ever, 1 then recollecting, faid. But, by 
Jupiter, we appear to have omitted the greateft of goods.—What is that? 
faid he.—Felicity, O Clinias, which all men, and even thofe that are per¬ 
fectly depraved, aiTert to be the greateft of goods.—What you fay is true, faid 
he.—And I again, correcting mylelf, faid, We have nearly, O fon of Axiochus, 
rendered ourlelves ridiculous to thefe ftrangers.—Why (b? (aid he.—Be- 
caufe, having placed felicity in the things which we before enumerated, we 
now again fpeak concerning it.—But why is this improper ?—Becaufe it is 
certainly ridiculous again to adduce that which was formerly propofed, 
and to fay the fame things twice.—How do you mean? faid he.—Wif¬ 
dom, I replied, is certainly felicity : this even a boy knows.—He indeed 
wondered, fo young and fimple was he. And I perceiving his admiration, 
faid, Do you not know, Clinias, that in performing well on the pipe, pipers* 
are moft happy?—He granted that they were.—Are not therefore, faid I, 
grammarians alfo moft happy in the writing and reading of letters ?—En¬ 
tirely fo.—But what? In dangers of the fea, do you think that any in 
(hort are more happy than wife pilots?—Certainly not.— Again : In battle, 

■ Felicity is the proper perfedion of a vital brine. An artift therefore is happy, fo far as per¬ 
tains to his being an ariitl, when he arrives at perjedion in his art. 
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■with which will you more pleafautly partake of danger and fortune ? with 
a wife, or with an ignorant general ?—With a wife general.—And when you 
are dangeroufly ill, with which will you be more pleafautly circumftanced ? 
with a wife, or with an ignorant phyfician?—With a wife phyfician.—Is it 
not therefore, laid I, becaufe you think that you will act more profperoufly, 
by ailing with one wife, than with one unwife ?—He granted it.—-Wifdom, 
therefore, every where, renders men happy. For certainly no one can ever 
err through wifdom ; but it is necefiary that through this he fhould ait 
rightly, and obtain his end : for otherwife it would not be wifdom.—At 
length, but I do not know how, we fummarily agreed that this was the 
cafe ; viz. that when wifdom is prefent, nothing of felicity is wanting. 

After we had agreed in this particular, I again afked him how we. fhould 
be affedled with relation to the things which we had formerly granted. For, 
faid I, we granted that if many good things were prefent with us we fhould 
be happy, and a61 well.—He affented to this.—Whether, therefore, fhould 
we be happy through prefent good, if it were of no advantage to us, or if it 
benefited us?—If it benefited us, faid he.—Would then any thing benefit 
us, if we alone poffeflcd it, but did not ufe it ? As, for inftance, if we pot 
feffed much food, but did not eat it, or drink, but did not drink it, fhould we 
in any refped be benefited by this ?—Certainly not, faid he.—But w'hat ? 
If all artificers had every thing requifite prepared for them, each for his own 
work, but did not ufe them when thus procured, would they a£t well through 
the pofTeffion of thefe, viz. merely becaufe they poffefTed every thing which 
an artificer ought to poflefs ? Thus, for inftance, if a carpenter had all 
kinds of inftruments and wood prepared for him fufficient for his purpofe, 
but yet fhould fafhion nothing, would be derive any advantage from this 
pofTeffion ?—By no means, faid he.—But what? If any one fhould poflefs 
riches, and all fuch things as we now denominate good, but fhould not 
ufe them, would he be happy through the pofTeffion of thefe goods ?—He 
certainly would not, Socrates.—It is neceffary therefore, faid I, as it feems, 
that he who intends to be happy fhould not only poflefs good things of this 
kind, but fhould likewife ufe them.—What you fay is true.—Is not there¬ 
fore, O Clinias, the poffeffion and the ufe of.good, fufficient to make any 
one happy ?—It appears fo to me.—Whether, 1 replied, if any one ufes good 
things properly, or if he does not?—If he ufes them properly.—You fpenk 
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well, faid I. For I think that the improper ufe of a thing is worfe than the 
negleft of it. For the former is vicious, but the latter is neither good nor bad. 
Or do we not fay fo ?—He aflented.—What then ? In the operation and ufe 
pertaining to wood, is there any thing elfe which produces a right ufe than 
the tectonic fcience ?—Certainly not, faid he.—Perhaps alfo, in producing 
proper apparatus, it is fcience which produces with reftitude.—He granted 
that it was.—Whether therefore, faid I, with refpeft to the ufe of thofe 
goods which we firft mentioned, viz. riches, health, and beauty, is it fcience, 
leading and properly direfting the practice, which enables us to ufe every 
thing of this kind properly, or is it any thing elfe ?—It is fcience, faid he.—• 
Science, therefore, imparts to men in every pofleflion and aftion, not only 
felicity, as it feems, but likewife fuccefs.—He confefled that it was fo. 

Is there then, faid I, by Jupiter, any advantage to be derived from othef 
poffeffions, without prudence and wifdom? Or will a man be benefited 
who poffeffes many things, and performs many actions, but without intelieft ? 
Or rather will not this be the cafe, if he poflefTes and performs but a few 
things, but is endued with intellect ? However, confider thus. Will he not by 
doing lefs, err lefs ? And erring lefs, w ill he not aft lefs improperly ? And 
afting lefs improperly, will he not be lefs miferable ?—Entirely fo, faid he.-— 
Whether, therefore, will he rather perform fewer things being poor, than 
being rich?—Being poor, faid he.—But whether if he is weak or ftrong ?— 
If he is weak.—Whether alfo, if he is honoured, or difhonoured?—If 
difhonoured.—But whether, if he is brave and temperate, will he do lefs, or 
if he is timid ?—If he is timid.—Will not this then alfo be the cafe, if he is 
indolent rather than if he is aftive ?—He granted that it would.—And ifhe is 
flow rather than if he is quick ? And if his fight and hearing arc blunt 
rather than if they are fharp ?—In every thing of this kind we agreed with 
each other.—But infhort, faid I, O Clinias, it appears that, with refpeft to all 
thofe things which we firft afferted to be good, the difeourfe about them is not 
that they are naturally effentially good, but, as it feems, that they fubfift in the 
following manner ; viz. that if they are under the guidance of ignorance, they 
are greater evils than their contraries, by how much the more capable they 
are of becoming fubfervient to that evil leader; but that if they are led by 
prudence and wifdom, they are greater goods ; but that neither of them, 
when they are confidered by themfelves, is of any worth.—It appears, faid he, 
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to be as you fay.—What then happens to us, from what has been faid ? Is 
it any thing elfe than this, that no one of other things is either good or evil ? 
But thefe being two, that wifdom is good, and ignorance evil ?—He 
a (Tented. 

Further Hill then, faid I, let us confider what remains. Since we all of us 
ftrive to be happy, and we appear to become fuch from ufing things, and from 
ufing them rightly, but fcience affords re&itude and fuccefs, it is requifite, as 
it feems, that every man fhould by all poffible means endeavour to become 
mod wife. Is it not fo?—It is, faid he.—And he fhould think that he ought 
to receive this from his father, his tutors, his friends, and from others who 
profefs themfelves to be his lovers, much more than wealth, and fhould re- 
queft and fuppliantly implore Grangers and his fellow citizens to impart 
wifdom. Nor is it in any refped bafe or reprehenfible, O Clinias, for the 
fake of this, to be obfequious and fubfervient both to a lover and to every 
man, willingly obeying him in worthy fervices, through an ardent defire of 
becoming wife. Or does it Tjot appear fo to you? faid I.—You entirely, 
laid he, appear to me to fpeak well.—If, faid I, Clinias, wifdom can 
but be taught, and does not cafually fubfift among men. For this is 
yet to be confidered by us, and has not yet been affented to by me and you.— 
But to me, faid he, Socrates, it appears that it can be taught.—And I, being 
delighted, faid, You fpeak beautifully, O beft of men, and you have done well 
in liberating me from a long fpeculation about this very thing, whether wif¬ 
dom can, or cannot be taught. Now, therefore, fince it appears to you that 
it can be taught, and that it is the only thing which can make a man happy 
and profperous, do you fay any thing elfe than that it is neceflary to philofo- 
phize ? And is it your intention to do this?—Entirely fo, faid he, Socrates, 
as much as poffible.—And I, rejoicing to hear thefe things, faid, My example, 
O Dionyfodorus and Euthydemus, of exhortatory difeourfes, fuch as I defired 
it to be, is of this kind; vulgar perhaps and fcarcely unfolded by a multitude 
of words : but let whichever of you is willing, confidering this very thing 
according to art, render it apparent to us. But if you are unwilling to do 
this, point out to the lad what follows, from that part in which my dilcourfe 
ended, viz. whether he ought to procure for himfelf every fcience, or 
whether there is one particular fcience which, when he receives, he will 
licccjlunly be happy and a good man ; and what that fcience is. For, as l (aid 
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in the beginning, it is of great confequence to us that this youth fhould be¬ 
come wife and good. m ' 

I therefore, Crito, faid thefe things ; but I paid very great attention to 
what followed, and confidered after what manner they would difeourfe, and 
whence they would begin, while they were exhorting the vouth to the ftudy 
of wifdom and virtue. Dionyfodorus then, who was the elder of them, 
firft began the conference. And all of us beheld him, as thofe who were 
immediately to hear certain very wonderful difeourfes ; which indeed was 
the cafe. For the man, O Crito, began a certain admirable difeourfe, which 
it is proper you fhould hear, becaufe it exhorted to virtue.—Tell me, Socrates, 
faid he, an4 the reft of you who exprefs a defire that this youth fhould be¬ 
come wife, whether you are jefting when you make this affertion, or truly 
and ferioufiy defire this ?—Then I perceived that they were of opinion that 
we had, prior to this, been jeftinji, when we exhorted them to couverfe with 
the youth, and that on this account they alfo jefted and had not difeourfed 
ferioufly with him. Perceiving this therefore to be the cafe, I further 
laid, that we were ferious in a wonderful degree. And Dionyfodorus faid, See, 
Socrates, that you do not hereafter deny what you now affert.—I have con- 
lidered this, faid I : for I lhall never deny what I have afferted.—What is 
it then, faid he, that you affert ? Do you wifh that he fihould become 
wife ?—Entirely fo.—-But now, faid he, whether is Clinias wife or not ?— 
Not yet, according to his own confeflion : and he does not, faid I, fpeak 
idly.—But do you, faid he, wifh that he fhould become wife, and not be un¬ 
learned ?—We acknowledged that we did.—Do you not therefore wifh 
him to become that which he is not ; and no longer to be that which be 
now is?—And I, on hearing this, was difturbed. But he, taking advantage 
of my perturbation, Since, faid he, you wifh him to be no longer that which 
he now is, you wifh, as it fee ms, that he may perifh ; though thofe friends 
and lovers would certainly be but of little worth, who fhould be defirous 
above all things that the objects of their love may be deftroyed. Ctefippus 
on hearing this was indignant, on account of his attachment to the youth, 
and faid, O Thurian ftranger, if it were not more ruftic than is becoming, 
1 ihould call you to an account for this affertion, and fhould afk you why you 
falfely aferibe to me and the reft a thing of this kind, which l think it is 
not holy to affert, viz. that I fhould wifh that this youth might perifh. 
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But what ? O Ctefippus, faid Euthydemus, does it appear to you, that it 
is poffible to fpeak falfely ?—By Jupiter, laid he, it does, unlefs I were 
infane.—But whether will this be the cafe, when affcrting a thing which 
is the fuhjedt of difcourfe, or when not affetting it.—When afferting it.— 
When, therefore, he afferts that thing, is it not true, that he does not fpeak 
of any thing elfe than that which he afferts ?—For how fhould he do other- 
wife, faid Ctefippus ?—But that is one of the things which exilf, of which he 
fpeaks, feparate from others.—Entirely fo—Does he not therefore, when lie 
fpeaks of that thing, fpeak of that which has a being?—Yes.—But he who 
fpeaks of that which is, and of beings, fpeaks of things which are true. So 
that if Dionyfodorus fpeaks of beings, he fpeaks of things which are true, 
and according to you utters nothing falfe.—He does fo, faid he.—But he 
who fays thefe things, faid Ctefippus, does not fpeak, O Euthydemus, of 
beings.—To this Euthydemus replied. Are non-beings any thing elfe than 
things which are not ?—They are not.—By no means, therefore, are non¬ 
beings, beings—By no means.—Can therefore any one perform any a£Uon 
about thefe non-bcings, fo as to make things which in no refped are r—It 
does not appear to me, faid Ctefippus, that be can.—What then ? Do' 
rhetoricians, when they fpeak to the people, perform nothing ?—They do 
fomething, he replied.—If, therefore, they do fomething, do they not alfo 
make fomething ? To fpeak then is to do and to make.—He affented.—No 
one therefore, faid he, fpeaks of non-entities : for if he did, he would make 
fomething. But you acknowledge that no one can make non-entities. So 
that, according to you, no one can affert things which are falfe; but if 
Dionyfodorus fpeaks, lie fpeaks things which are true, and he fpeaks of 
beings.—By Jupiter, faid Ctefippus, it is fo, Euthydemus: yet he fpeaks of 
beings after a certain manner, though not as they fubfill;.—How do you 
fay, Ctefippus, faid Dionyfodorus ? Are there fome who fpeak of things as 
they are ?—There are indeed, faid he ; and thefe are men worthy and good, 
and who affert tilings which are true.—What then ? laid he. Are not 
tilings good, well, and things evil, ill-conditioned ?—He granted that they 
were.—And do you not acknowledge that the worthy and the good lpeak 
of things as they are ?—I. do.—The good therefore, laid he, O Ctefippus, 
fpeak of evil things evily, if they fpeak of them as they are.—Truly, laid he, 
by Jupiter, they do very much fo of bad men, among which, if you are 
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perfuaded by me, you will be careful that you may not be numbered, left the 
good fhould fpeak evily of you; becaufe you well know that the good fpeak 
evily of the bad.—Do they not alfo, laid Euthydemus, fpeak magnificently 
of great men, and warmly of thofe that are fervent ?—Very much fo indeed, 
faid Ctefippus.—Of cold men, therefore, they ipeak coldly, and alfert that 
they fpeak frigidly.—You revile, O Ctefrppus, faid Dionyfodorus, you re¬ 
vile.—Not I, by Jupiter, faid he, Dionyfodorus, for I love you ; but I ad- 
monifh you as my companion, and I endeavour to perfuade you, that you 
fhould never in my prefence make fuch a ruftic aflertion, as that I wifh the 
deftrufiion of thofe whom I very much efteem. 

I therefore, as they appeared to me to conduit themfelves in a ruftic man¬ 
ner towards each other, jefted with Ctefippus, and faid, it appears to me, 
Ctefippus, that we ought to receive what is afTerted by the ftrangers, if we wifh 
to impart it to others, and not contend about words. For if they know how 
to deftroy men in fuch a manner as to make them, from being depraved and 
unvt ife, worthy and wife, whether they have difeovered this themfelves, or 
have learnt from fome other, a corruption and deftruilion of this kind, fo that 
having deftroyed him who is depraved, they afterwards render him worthy ; 
if they know how to effeCt this (but it is evident that they do poffefs this 
knowledge ; for they affirm that the art of making men worthy that were 
depraved, is an art which they have recently invented ;) we muft therefore 
permit them to deftroy the lad, and to make him and all the reft of us wife. 
But if you young men are afraid of me, make trial of me, as if, according to 
the proverb, in Car*, fince, though an elderly man, I am prepared for dan¬ 
ger ; and 1 deliver myfelf to this Dionyfodorus, as to Medea the Colchian. 
Let him deftroy me, and, if he will, boil me, or do whatever clfc he plcafes 
with me, if he does but render me worthy. And Ctefippus faid, 1 alfo, Soc¬ 
rates, am prepared to deliver myfelf to thefe ftrangers, though they fhould be 
willing to excoriate more than they do at prefent, provided my fkin does not 
end in a bladder like that of Mariyas, but in virtue. Indeed Dionyiodorus, 
here, thinks that I am angry with him : I am not however angry, but I 
contradict thofe things which, in my opinion, he has not well advanced 

1 That is to fay, make trial of me as if I were»fome vile man or thing, in which, if the event is 
not fortunate^ not much Jofs wijl be fustained. Sjsc Erafmus in Chiliad, p. 327. 
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agninft me. But do not, faid he, O Dionyfodorus, call contradi&ion revil¬ 
ing ; for reviling is a different thing. 

To this Dionyfodorus replied. Do not you, Ctefippus, difcourfe as if you 
contradicted ?—Entirely, and very much fo, faid he.—Or do not you think 
that I fpeak as if 1 contradidlcd ? You cannot therefore at any time demon- 
flrate that, if you have heard no one contradicting another.—T, ue, laid he: 
but let us now hear whether I can demonftrate to you that Ctefippus con* 
tradi&s Dionyfodorus. Or can you bear a diicouric of this kind ?—By all 
means, faid he.—What then? he replied; are there definitions of every 
thing which exifts ?—Entirely fo, faid he.—Whether, therefore, is there a 
definition of every thing, as it is, or as it is not ?—As it is. For if you re¬ 
member, faid Ctefippus, we have juft now fhown that no one (peaks of a 
thing as it is not. For no one appears to fpeak of that which is not. But 
why this ? faid Ctefippus. Shall you and I, on this account, contradict the 
lefs ?—Whether therefore, he replied, (hall we contradict, if we both of us 
know the definition of the fame thing, or fhall we indeed thus fay the 
fame things?—He granted that we (hould.—But, faid he, when neither of 
us gives the definition of that thing, fhall we not then contradict ? Or, in¬ 
deed, will it not follow, that thus no mention whatever of that thing will 
be made by either of us ?—He granted this alfo.—When therefore, faid ne, 
I give the definition of that tiling, but you of fomething elfe, do we then 
contradict each other ? Or do I then (peak of that thing, but you do not 
fpeak of it in any refpeCt w hatever ? But how can he who does not fpeak 
of a thing contradict him who does ? 

Ctefippus indeed was then filent; but I, wondering at the difcourfe, faid. 
How do you fay, Dionyfodorus ? For, though I have heard this aflertion 
often, and from many, yet I always wondered at it. For it was much ufed 
by Protagoras and his followers, and by others more antient than thefe ; but 
tome he always appears to be a wonderful perfon, who both fubverts others 
and himfelf. I think, however, that I (hall efpecially learn the truth of this 
aflertion from you. Is the aflertion then any other than this, that it is not 
poflible to aflfert things which are falfe ? For this is the force of the argu¬ 
ment. Is it not ? And that he who fpeaks, afferts things which are true, 
or otherwife does not fpeak r—He granted that it was fo.—Whether, there¬ 
fore, is it not pofiible to affert things which are falfe, but to form au opinion 
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of them is poffible ?—It is not even poffible, faid he, to form an opinion of 
them.—Neither therefore, faid I, is there any fuch thing as falfe opinion.— 
There is not, faid he.—Neither therefore is there ignorance, nor are there 
unlearned men. Or would not this be ignorance, if there were any fuch 
thing, viz. to fpeak falfely of things ?—Entirely fo, faid he.—But, I replied, 
this is not poffible.—It is not, faid he.—Do you make this affertion, O Diony- 
fodorus, for the fake of difcourfe, that you may fpeak that which is won¬ 
derful ; or does it truly appear to you that no man is unlearned ?—Confute, 
faid he, the affertion. Or, according to your affertion, can confutation take 
place, while no one fpeaks falfely?—It cannot, faid Euthydemus.—Neither 
therefore do I, faid Dionyfodorus, order you to confute. For how can any 
one order that to be done which is not ?—O Euthydemus, faid I, I do not well 
underhand thefe wile and excellent affertions, but I hahiiy as it were con¬ 
ceive them. Perhaps, therefore, I fliall alk fomething which will be trouble- 
fome ; but you will pardon me. See then. For if it is neither poffible to 
fpeak falfely, nor to entertain falfe opinions, nor to be unlearned, neither is 
it poffible for any one to err when he does any thing. For he who a£ls can¬ 
not err in that which he does. Do you not fay fo ?—Entirely fo, laid he.— 
This, faid 1, is the troublelome quehion which I juff now mentioned. For 
if we do not err, neither afting nor fpeaking, nor thinking, if this be the cafe, 
of what, by Jupiter, do you come as the teachers ? Or did you not juft now 
fay, that you could teach him virtue who was willing to learn it, the beft of 
all men ?—Are you fo dull, Socrates, faid Dionyfodorus, taking up the dif¬ 
courfe, as that you now remember what we firft faid, and would even 
now remember any thing which I may have laid laft year, yet do not 
know how to ufe what has been faid at prefent r— I replied, 1 he things 
which have been now afferted are difficult : and this very properly ; 
for they have been aliened by wile men. And lkewife this laft thing 
w hich you faid cannot be uled without extreme difficulty : for what will 
you fay, Dionvfodorus, is the meaning of this affertion, There is fomething 
which I do not know how to use? Does it not mean this, that I do not 
know how to confute it? Or tell me, what other conception you form ot 
thefe words* I do not know how to ufe thefe affertions ?—Do you affirm, 
faid he, that they mean any thing ell'e than this, that it is very difficult to 
ule them? Anfwer me.—Before you have anfwered, faid I, Dionyfo¬ 
dorus ? 
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dorus?—Will you not anfwer, faid he.—Is it juft that I fiiould?—If is? 
certainly juft, faid he.—After what manner? I replied. Is it becaufe yoqi r 
being a perfon very wife,-have now entered into a difcuflion with us refpefling 
difcourfe, and becaufe you know when it is proper to anfwer, and when not; 
and now will not give any anfwer, becaufe-you k*iow that it is not requifite ? 
—You babble, faid he, neglefting when it is proper to anfwer, and when not. 
But, good man, be obedient and anfwer; fince you acknowledge that I-am a 
wife naan. - 

We muft obey, faid I, and as it feems it is necefifary : for you are th^ 
ruler. Afk, then.—Whether therefore do thofe that underftand, underftand 
having a foul ? or do inanimate natures alfo underftand ?—They underftand 
having a foul.—Do you know, therefore, faid he, any affertion which has a 
foul ?—Not I, by Jupiter.—Why, then, did you juft now 4fk me what was 
the meaning of my affertion 1 ?—For what other reafon, I replied, than 
that I have erred through indolence : or fhall I fay, that I have not erred, 
but that I have alfo faid this rightly, when I afferted that my words 
underftood ? Whether will you fay that 1 erred, or not ? For if I have not 
erred, neither do you confute though you are a wife man, nor have you any 
thing to reply to my affertion : but if I have erred, neither thus do you 
fpeak rightly, in faying that it is not poffible to err. And I fay thefe things, 
not in oppofition to what you have afferted laft year. But this difcourfe, 
faid 1, O Dionyfodorus and Euthydemus, feems to remain in the fame 
condition, and even now as formerly, having thrown down others, to fall 
itfelf; nor has your art difcovered a method of preventing this, though it is 
fo wonderful with refpedt to accuracy of arguments.—Ctefippus then faid. 
You certainly fpeak wonderful things, O Thurian or Chian men, or by 
whatever other name it may delight you to be called, as you are not in the 
leaft concerned whether you are delirious or not.—And I, fearing left; 
defamation fhould take place, again appeafed Ctefippus, and faid, O Ctefippus; 
and now indeed, O Ctefippus, what I have faid to Ciinias,-! alfo fay to you, 
that y ou do not know that the wifdom of thefe ftrangers is admirable. They 

' In the original 5 , rt urn von to fvipx, which is literally “ what my aflerlion undirjlamh for me.’* 
The words of Socrates, therefore, are perverted by the fophift from their natural meaning, 
in order that he might play on the word underjland. 
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are however, unwilling to exhibit it to us ferioufly, but imitate Proteus the 
Egyptian fophift, and deceive us by enchantments. Let us, therefore, imi¬ 
tate Menelaus, and not fuffer the men to leave us, till they have unfolded to 
us what it is in which they are ferious : for I think that fomething pertaining 
to them very beautiful will appear, when they begin to adt ferioufly; but we 
requeft, we exhort, and we befeech them to unfold themfelves. 

I therefore again appear to myfelf to be about to relate in what manner I 
befeech them to unfold themfelves to me r for I will endeavour to the bed 
of my ability to dilcufs what I formerly left unfinilhed, if I can in a certain 
rel'ped allure them, and induce them to pity and commiferate me thus 
flrenuoufly and ferioufly aiding, and to ad ferioufly themlelves. But do you, 
Glinias, faid I, enable me to recoiled whence we at that time difcontinued. 
our djfcourfe : for I think we ended there, whence we acknowledged we 
fhould philofophize : did we not ?—We did, he replied.—But philofophy 
is the pofleffion of fcience : is it not fo ? laid I.—It is, faid he.—By the 
pofleffion therefore, of what fcience lhall we rightly poffefs ? is not this 
indeed obvious, that it mull: be by the pofle/fion of that fcience which will 
benefit us ?—Entirely fo, faid he.—Should we therefore be in any refped 
benefited, if we feientifically knew, while travelling, in what part of the 
^arth much gold is buried ?—Perhaps fo, laid he.—But formerly, I replied, 
this was our decifon, that we fhould gain nothing, even though without 
labour, and without digging the earth, all the gold that exifts fhould be ours. 
So that neither if we knew how to make golden flones would this fcience be 
of any wortii; for if we knew not how to ufe gold, no advantage would be 
apparent from the pofTeflion of it. Or do you not remember ? faid I.—I do 
very well remember it, he replied.—Nor, as it leems, will any advantage 
be .derived from any other fcience, neither from that which is employed in 
the negotiation of money, nor from the medicinal fcience, nor from any 
others which knows how to make any thing, but does not know how to ufe 
that which it makes. Is it not fo ?—He-granted that it was.—Nor even, if 
there were a fcience by which men could be made immortal, but without 
knowing how to ufe immortality, neither from this does it appear that there 
would be any advantage, if it is proper to argue from what has been pre- 
vioufly granted.—To all thefe particulars we mutually aflented. 

A certain fcience, therefore, is requilite for us, O beautiful boy, of fuch a 
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kind, in which both to make, and to know how to tile that wh : ch is made, 
may concur.—It appears to, tail tic.—It is of much confequence therefore, 
as it feems, whether wc are Ikilful makers of the lyre, or in pofTetlion of a 
certain fcience of that kind : f.r here the art which makes is feparated 
from the art which ufes, about the fame thing. For the lyre-making 
and the harp-making arts differ very much from each other. Is it 
not fo ?—He granted that it was.—Nor (hall we indeed require the pipe¬ 
making art : for this is another fuch-like art.—He granted that it was.—But, 
by the gods, faid I, if wc fhould learn the art of competing orations, is this 
the art from the poffeffion of which we fhould be happy ?—I do not think i: 
is, faid Clinias.—What argument,faid I, do you employ in thinking thus ?—I 
fee, he replied, certain framers of orations, who do not know how to ufe 
the very orations which they themfelves have compofed : juft as the makers 
of Ivres are unfkilled in the ufe of the lyre; but here others are able to ufe 
the orations which thele have framed, though they are incapable of fiarhing 
orations themfelves. It is evident, therefore, with refpedt to orations, that 
the art of making is feparate from the art of ufing them.—You appear to 
me, faid I, to adduce a fufficient argument that the art of compofing orations 
is not that art by the aequifition of which any one will be happy ; though I 
thought that here that fcience would be apparent which we fome time fince 
inveftigated : for to me thofe very men who compofe orations appear, O 
Clinias, to be tranfccndently wife, when I am converfant with them ; and this 
very art of theirs all'o appears to be fomethiug divine and elevated. This 
indeed is by no means wonderful: for it is a portion of the art of enchant¬ 
ments, to which it is but a little inferior; for the art of enchantments is that 
art by which vipers, fpiders called phalangii, and fcorpions, are allured ; but 
this allures and foothes judges, thofe that frequent aflemblies, and other 
tumultuous aftbeiations. Or are you of a different opinion ?—I am not, faid 
lie ; but it appears to me as you lay.—Where then fhall we yet further turn 
ourl'clves ? and to what art ?—I do not well know, faid he.—But I think, 
faid I, that I have difeovered this art.—What is it ? faid Clinias.—The art of 
commanding an army , faid I, appears to me, more than any other art, to be 
that which will confer felicity on its pofleffor.—It does not appear lb to me. 
—Why not ? faid I.— This is certainly an art of hunting men.—What 
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then ? faid I.—No part, faid he, of the hunting art extends beyond hunting 
and fubjugating; but when they have fubjugated that which they have 
hunted, they are not able to ufe it. But hunters and filhermen affign this 
to cocks; while, on the contrary, geometricians, aftronomers, and thofe 
flailed in the logiftic art (for thefe alfo are hunters) do not make diagrams, 
but inveftigate things themfelves. As therefore they do not know how to ufe 
thefe, but are alone flailed in hunting, they deliver their inventions to be ufed 
by thofe who are expert in dialectic ; I mean that this is done by fuch among 
thefe as are not entirely ftupid.—Be it fo, I replied, O mod beautiful and 
wife Clinias.—After the fame manner, faid he, the commanders of armies 
alfo, when they have hunted any city or camp, deliver it to the care of 
politicians; for they know not how to ufe thofe things which they have 
hunted : juft, I think, as the hunters of quails deliver them to thofe by 
whom quails are nurtured. If, therefore, he replied, we are in want of that 
art which its pofleflor, whether he makes or hunts it, will know how to ufe, 
and an art of this kind will render us blefled, feme other art, faid he, mull 
be inveftigated inftead of that of commanding an army. 

Crito. What do you fay, Socrates? Did that lad affert things of this 
kind ? 

Soc. Do you not think he did, Crito ? 

Crito. By Jupiter, 1 do not indeed. For I think if he had laid thefe 
things, that he would not have required the afliftance either of Euthydemus, 
or any other man, with relpedl to erudition. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, was it Ctefippus then that faid thefe things? for I 
do not remember. 

Crito. What, Ctefippus ? 

Soc. This, indeed, I well know, that neither Euthydemus nor Diony- 
fodorus faid thefe things. But, O divine Crito, was it not feme one of the 
beings more excellent than man, who being prefent faid thefe things? For 
I well know that I heard them. 

Crito. It is fo, by Jupiter, Socrates; and it appears to me, and indeed 
very much fo, to have been feme one of the more excellent order of beings. 
But after this, what art have you ftill inveftigated ? And have you dif- 
covered that art for the fake of which you engaged in this inveftigation ? 

Soc. Whence, bleffed man, Ihould we have difeovered it ? But we were 
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perfectly ridiculous, juft like boys that purfue larks ; for we continually 
thought that we ftiould immediately apprehend each of the lciences, but 
they always fled from our view. Why therefore ftiould I fpeak to you 
concerning many fciences? But when we came to the royal art, and eon- 
fidered whether it is that art which imparts and produces felicity, here fall¬ 
ing as it were into a labyrinth, when we thought that we had now arrived 
at the end, we again proceeded in a winding courfe, as if we appeared to 
be in the beginning of our inquiry, and were as much diftant from the 
object of our fearch as when we began the inveftigation. 

Crito. But how has this happened to you, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will tell you. For the political and the royal art appear to us to 
be the fame. 

Crito. But what then ? 

Soc. The art of commanding an army, and the other arts, appear to 
impart dominion over thofe works of which they are the artificers, as alone 
knowing how to ufe them. Hence it clearly appeared to us to be the art 
which we were inveftigating, and the caufe of good conduct in a city, and, 
.in Ihort, according to the Iambic of ./Efchylus, that it alone is feated in the 
{tern of the city, governing and ruling over all things, and rendering all 
things ufeful. 

Crito. Does not this therefore appear to you to be well faid refpedting 
this art ? 

Soc. You fhall judge, Crito, if you are willing to hear what after thele 
things will happen to us. For again, let us nearly confider as follows. 
What work will that royal art which rules over all things produce for us? 
Shall we lay none ? But we have faid to each other that it certainly will 
produce fome work. For did not you alfert this, Crito ? 

Crito. I did. 

Soc. What then will you fay is the work of it? Juft as if I ftiould alk 
you what work the medicinal art produces in all thole things over which it 
rules ? Would you not lay it is health ? 

Crito. I ftiould. 

Soc. But what ? With refpeff to your art, agriculture, what does it efFc<ft 
in all thofe things over which it rules ? Would you pot fay that it affords 
us food from the earth ? 
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Crito. I fhould. 

Soc. But what does the royal art effect while it governs every thing over 
which it has dominion? Perhaps ycu do not clearly perceive this. 

Crito. 1 do not, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Nor do we, Crito. But thus much indeed you know, that if it is 
that art which we inveftigate, it ought to b,e ufeful. 

Crito. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Ought it not, therefore, to impart to us a certain good ? 

Crito. Necefiarily fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But we have acknowledged to each other, I and Clinias, that good is 
nothing elfe than a certain fcience. 

Crito. You did indeed fay fo. 

Soc. Do not therefore other works, which may be faid to belong to the 
political art, (but thefe will be many, (uch as to render the citizens rich, 
free, and without fedition,) do not all thefe appear to be neither evil nor 
good? But it is neceflary that this art thould make men wife, and impart 
wifdom, if it is to be that art which will benefit and render men happy. 

Crito. It is fo: and thus you accord with each other conformably to 
your narration. 

Soc. Does therefore the royal art make men wife and good ? 

Crito. What fhould hinder, Socrates ? 

Soc. Does it therefore make all men to be fo, and to be entirely good ? 
And is it that art which imparts every fcience, that of the fhoemaker, of 
the fmith, and of all other artificers ? 

Crito. 1 do not think it is, Socrates. 

Soc. But what fcience is it ? Or to what purpofe do we employ it ? 
For it is requilite that it fhould not be the artificer of any work which is 
neither good nor evil, and that it fhould impart no other fcience than itfelf. 
Let us therefore fay what it is, or to what purpofe we fhould ufe it. Are 
you willing, Crito, we fhould lay it is that by which we make others good ? 

Crito. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But in what will thefe be good, and to what purpofe will they he 
ufeful ? Or fhall we alfo fay that they will make others good, and that thofe 
others will make others to be fo ? However, it will no where appear to us 
|n what they are good, becaufe we have rejected the works wh’ch are faid 
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to belong to the political fcience. But in reality, according to the proverb 1 , 
Connfhian Jupiter is prefent; and as I have faid, we are Bill equally, or 
more than equally, remote from knowing what that fcience is which will 
make us happy. 

Crito. By Jupiter, Socrates, you have arrived as it feems at abundant 
doubting. 

Soc, I myfelf, therefore, Crito, fince I was fallen into this doubt, with 
every poffible exertion of voice entreated the Grangers, and called upon them 
as if they had been the Diofcuri ’ to lave us, viz. me and the lad from the 
overwhelming billows of this difcourfe, to be by all means ferious, and 
ferioufly to ffiow us what that fcience is, by the pofieffion of which we may 
pafs through life in a becoming manner. 

Crito. What then? was Euthydemus willing to unfold any thing to 
you ? 

Soc. How could he do otherwife ? And he began, my friend, the difcourfc 
very magnificently thus: Whether, faid he, Socrates, fliall I teach you this 
fcience about which you formerly doubted, or evince that you poffefs it ?— 
Q blelfed man, I replied, are you able to effe£t this ?—Entirely fo, faid he.— 
Show me, therefore, by Jupiter, faid I, that I poffefs it • for this will be much 
eafier than to inftrudl a man fo far advanced in years.—-Come then, faid he, 
anfwer me. Is there any thing which you knovr ?—Certainly, fcjd I, there 
are many things which 1 know', and thefe of fmall importance.—It is fufficient, 
faid he. Docs it therefore appear to you to be poffible, that any thing which 
exifts fliould not be that thing which it is ?—It does not, by Jupiter.—Do you 
not therefore, laid he, know fomething? —I do.—Are you not therefore know¬ 
ing, if you know ?—Entirely fo, in this very thing which I know.—It is of no 
conlequence. Is it not then neceffary that you Ihould know all things, in 
coufequence of poffeffing knowledge ?—It is not, by Jupiter, faid I, tince 
there are many things which I do not know.—Will it not therefore follow, 
if there is any thing which you do not know,, that you are not knowing ?—■ 

1 A wearincfs from words repcajed in vain, is (ignified by this adage. Concerning the origin 
of this proverb, which is obfcure, fee the Greek Scholia on Plato, p. 96. and Erafmus in Chiliad, 
p. 678. 

* The Diofcuri are Caflor and Pollux, the funs of Jupiter from Leda. Thefe brother deities 
were invoked by failors when in danger of fiiipwreck. 
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It will follow that I am not knowing in that thing, my friend, I replied.— 
Will you then, faid he, be left deflitute of knowledge ? For yon juft now 
faid, that you were knowing: and thus you will be the fame perfon, and 
again not the fame perfon, according to the fame, and at the fame time.— 
Be it fo, I- replied, Euthydemus ; for, according to the proverb, you fay all 
things well. How then do I know that fcience which we inveftigate ? Since 
it is impoffible for the fame thing to be and not be: if knowing one 
thing, I know all things. For I cannot poffefs, and at the fame time be 
deflitute of knowledge. But if I know all things, I alfo ppffefs that know¬ 
ledge. Is this then what you fay ? .And is this that wife thing ?—You your- 
felf, faid he, Socrates, confute yourfelf. 

But what: faid I, O Euthydemus, does not the very fame thing happen to 
you ? For I, whatever I may fuffer with you and this Dionyfodorus, the 
beloved head, (hall not be very indignant. Tell r.ie, do you not know feme 
things, and are you not ignorant of others ?—By no means, Socrates, faid 
Dionyfodorus.—How do you fay ? I replied. Do you therefore know 
nothing?—Very far from it, faid he.—Do you then know all things, faid I, 
fmce you alfo know any thing ?—All things, he replied. And you likewife, 
if you know one thing, know all things.—O Jupiter! I replied, what a 
wonderful thing you fpeak of: and a mighty good becomes apparent. But 
do all other men likewife know all things, or nothing ?—They certainly, faid 
he, do not know feme.things, but are ignorant of others; and are not at the 
fame time fcientifically knowing, and deprived of fcience.—But how is this ? 
faid I.—All men, he replied, know all things, if they know one thing.—O, 
by the gods! faid I, Dionyfodorus, (for it is now manifeft to me that you 
are ferious, though I with difficulty incited you to be fo,) do you in reality 
know all things, fuch as the carpenter’s and the (hoemaker’s art?—Entirely 
fo, faid he.—And arc you alfo able to few fhoes, in the fame manner as 
fhoemakers ?—lam, by Jupiter, faid he, and alfo to mend them.—Do you 
alfo know fuch things as thefe, viz. the number of the ftars and the fands ?— 
Perfeflly fo, he replied. Do you not think, we fhould confefs that we do ? — 
And Cttfippus then taking up the difcourfe, By Jupiter, faid he, O J.iony- 
fodorus, exhibit to me fuch a proof of thefe things, that.1 may know that 
you fpeak the truth.—What fhall I exhibit, faid be—Do you know how 
many teeth Euthydemus has, and docs Euthydemus know how many you 
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have ?—Is it not fufficient for you, faid he, to have heard that we know all 
things ?—By no means, faid he ; but only tell us this one thing more, and fhow 
that you fpeak the truth. And if you tell how many teeth each of you have, 
and you fhall appear to know this on our counting them, we fhall then alfo 
believe you in other things. Conceiving, therefore, that they were derided, 
they were unwilling to comply, but they acknowledged that they knew all 
things, while they were ievcrally interrogated by Ctefippus. For there 
was not anv thing at length; which Ctefippus did not alk them without 
any helitation, and even alked them, if they knew the moft indecent things. 
They however moft bravely advanced to the interrogations, confefting that 
they knew, like wild boars rufhing on the blow ; fo that 1 alfo myfelf, Crito, 
was at length compelled, through my incredulity, to alk Euthydemus, whether 
Dionyfodorus knew alfo how to dance ? But he replied, Perfectly fo.—How¬ 
ever, faid I, he certainly does not know how to precipitate himfelf upon 
fwords, and to be whirled on a wheel, being fo much advanced in years as 
he is. Or is he mafter of this piece of wifdom alfo?—There is nothing, 
faid he, which he does not know.—But whether, faid I, do you now only 
know all things, or has this always been the cafe ?—Always, faid he.—And 
when you were boys, and as foon as you were born, did you know all things ? 
—All things, faid both of them together.—And to us, indeed, the thing 
appeared to be incredible. But Euthydemus faid, You do not believe, 
Socrates.—Except this one thing, I replied, that it is likely you are wife 
men.—But, faid he, if you are willing to anfwer me, I will alfo fhow you, 
giving your alfent to thefe wonderful things.—I replied, I fhall moft gladly 
be confuted in thele things. For if it is concealed from me that I am wife, 
and you demonftrate that I know all things, and that I have always poflefled 
this knowledge, what greater gam than this fhall I be able to difeover 
through the whole of life ?—Anfwer then, faid he.—Alk me as one that will 
anfwer. 


Whether, therefore, Socrates, faid he, do you know anything or not?— 
1 do. - Do you then know by that thing through which you are knowing, or 
by any thing elie?—By that by which I am knowing: for I think that you 
fpeak of the foul. Or do you not fpeak of this ?—Are you uot afhamed, faid 
he, Socrates, to interrogate when you are interrogated?—Be it fo, faid 1 ; 
but what fhall I do ? Shall I do as you hid me, when I know not what it 
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is you alk me, though at the fame time you order me to anfwer and not to 
interrogate?—You, doubtlefs, faid he, apprehend what I lav._Ido, I re¬ 
plied.—Now therefore anfwer to that which you apprehend._What then ? 

faid I, if you indeed alk conceiving one thing, but I apprehend another, and 
afterwards I Ihould anfwer to this, would it be fulHcient for you if I anfwered 
nothing to the purpofe ?—To me it would, he replied, but not to you, 
as I think.—I will not therefore, by Jupiter, faid I, anfwer, till I underftand. 
—You will not anfwer, faid he, to the things which you always apprehend, 
becaufe you trifle, and are more fimple than is becoming.—And I perceived 
that he was indignant with me for dilputing what was faid, he being de- 
ftrous to catch me by enclofmg me with words. I recolle&ed, therefore, that 
"Connus was always indignant with me, when I did not yield to him, and 
that afterwards he paid lefs attention to me, as one that was ignorant. As, 
therefore, I had formed the defign of becoming inftruifted by thefe men, I 
thought it was neccflary to fubmit to them, left, conlidering me as an illite¬ 
rate perfon, they fhould rejeft me. Hence I faid, If you are difpofed to act 
in this manner, Euthydemus, let it be done : for you, in every refpedt, better 
know how to difcourfe than I do, you who polfefs art, than I who am a rude 
unlettered man. Again, therefore, interrogate from the beginning.—Anfwer 
then again, faid he, whether you know thole things which you know, by 
fomething or not.—I do, faid I ; for I know them, by my foul.—Again, faid 
he, in his anfwer, he adds to what he is aiked. For I did not alk by what 
you know, but if you know by any thing.—Again, faid I, I have anfwered 
more than is lufficient, through my want of erudition ; but pardon me. For I 
will now' anfwer limply that I always know by a certain thing what I know.— 
But whether, laid he, do you always know by this very fame thing ? Or do you 
at one time know by this, and at another by fomething elk-?—Always by this, 
faid I, when I know.—Again, faid he, you will not ceale to fpcak fuperfluoufly. 
.—But I am afraid left this certain fomething always fhould deceive us.—It will 
not deceive us , faid he ; but if at all, it will deceive you. Anfwer me, how¬ 
ever, whether you always know by this.—Always, I replied ; lince it is necef. 
fary to take away the when.—Do you therefore always know by this? And 
always knowing, whether do you know fome things by this by which you 
know, but other things by fomething elfe ? Or do you know all things by 
this ?—All things by this, laid I, which I do know.—This latter part of your 
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anfwer, faid he, is again fuperfluous.—But I take away, faid I,'the words 
which I do know.—You Ihould not, however, faid he, take away even one 
word; for I want none of your afliftance. But anfwer me ; would you 

be able to know all things unlel's you could know all things ?_This would 

be a prodigy, I replied.—And he faid, Add now whatever you pleafe : for 
you confefs that you know all things.—I appear to have done fo, faid I, fince 
the words, the things which I know, polfefs no power whatever; but I know 
all things.—Have you not therefore alfo confeffed that you always know by 
this thing by which you know ? whether it be when you know, or in what¬ 
ever way you pleafe : for you have acknowledged that you always know, 
and at the fame time, that you know all things. It is evident therefore that 
you knew when you was a boy, and when you was begot, and when you 
was born. Hence, before you was born, and before heaven and earth were 
produced, you knew all things, if you always pofifefled knowledge. And 
by Jupiter, faid he, you always will know, and will always know all things, 
if I am willing that you Ihould.—But be willing, I replied, O much-honour¬ 
ed Euthydcmus, if you fpeak the truth in reality. But I cannot entirely 
believe that you are fufficient to accomplilh this, unlefs this your brother 
Dionyfodorus aftifts you with his counlel: and thus perhaps what you fay 
may be accomplilhed. 

But tell me, I faid ; for in other things I cannot contend with you, who 
are endued with fuch portentous wifdom, nor deny that I know all things, 
fince you fay that I do;—how fhall I fay that I know fuch things as the fol¬ 
lowing, O Euthydemus, viz. that good men are unjuft ? Come, inform 
me, do I know this, or do I not know it ?—You certainly know it, faid he.— 
What, I replied, do I know ?—That good men are not unjuft.—This, faid I, 

I perfe&ly knew a long time ago. But I do not alk this ; but where did I 
learn that good men are unjuft ?—No where, faid Dionyfdorus.—I do not 
therefore, laid I* know this.—Euthydemus then faid to Dionyfodorus, You 
deftroy th.e converl'ation ; and he will appear to be not knowing, and to poi- 
fefs, and at the fame time to be deprived of knowledge. And Dionyfodorus 
blufhed. But you, Euthydemus, faid I, how do you fay ?, Does not your 
brother appear to you to fpeak rightly, who knows all things?—But am I 
the brother of Euthydemus ? faid Dionyfodorus, haftily replying.—And I faid, 
Excule me from anfwering you, O good man, till Euthydemus has taught me 
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that I know that good men are unjuft, and do not envy me the difcipline.— 

You fly, Socrates, faid Dionyfodorus, and are not willing to anfwcr._It is 

reafonable that I ftiould, faid I: for I am inferior to either of you, fo that 
there is an abundant neceflity that I fhould fly from two. For I am much 
more imbecile than Hercules, who was not able to contend with the hydra 
(a lophift who, by her wifdom, if one head of the difcourfe was cut off, pre- 
fented many inftead of one), and at the fame time with the crab, a certain 
other fophift, who, as it appears to me, recently drove on ftiore from the fea); 
and when Hercules had in a fimilar manner tormented the crab) by fpeak- 
ing to and biting him on the left-hand fide, he called upon Iolaus, the fon of 
his brother, to affift him : and he gave him fufficient aid. But my Iolaus 
Patrocles, if he ftiould come, would rather effect the very contrary. 

Anfwer then, laid Dionyfodorus, fince thefe things are celebrated by you, 
whether Iolaus was more the nephew of Hercules than of you.—It is there¬ 
fore beft for me, O Dionyfodorus, faid I, to anfwer you. For you will not 
defift from interrogating, nearly enyying (for this 1 well know), and hin¬ 
dering Euthydemus from teaching me that wife thing.—Anfwer, however, 
faid he.—But I will anfwer, I faid, that Iolaus was the fon of the brother of 
Hercules, but, as it appears to me, is by no means my nephew. For Pa¬ 
trocles, who is my brother, was not his father; but Iphicles, who refembles 
him in name, was the brother of Hercules.—But is Patrocles, faid he, your 
brother ?—Certainly, faid I; for he had the fame mother, though not the 
fame father with me.—He is your brother therefore, and not your brother.— 
I faid, He was not from the fame father, O beft of men : for his father was 
Chreredemus, but mine Sophronifcus.—But the father, faid he, was Sophro- 
nifcus and Chairedemus. Was he not ?—Certainly, faid I; the former 
was my, and the latter his father.—Was not therefore, faid he, Chzeredcmus 
different from the father?—From my father,faid I.—Was he therefore a father, 
being different from a father? Or are you the fame thing as a ftone?—I am 
afraid, faid 1, left through you I ftiould appear to be the fame; but I do not ap¬ 
pear to myfelf to be the fame.—Are you not therefore, faid he, different from a 
ftone?—Different certainly.—Being different from a ftone, therefore, you are 
fomething elfe, and not a ftone : and being different from gold, you are not 
gold.—Granted.—Will not Chseredemus therefore, fince he is different from 
father, not be a father ?—It feems, faid I, he is not a father.—For certainly, 
l faid 
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faid Euthydemus, taking up the difcourfe, if Chasredemus is a father, again 
Sophionifcus, on the contrary, being different from father, is not a father ; fo 
that you, O Socrates, are without a father.—And then Ctefippus, taking up 
the diicourfe, faid, Does not your father fuffer thefe very tame things ? for 
he is different from my father.—Very far from it, faid Euthydemus.—Is he 
then the fame ? he replied.—The fame, indeed.—I fhould not confent to this. 
But whether, O Euthydemus, is he alone jmy father, or is he the father alfo 
of other men ?—Of other men alfo, faid he.—Or do you think that the fame 
perfon being father, is not father ?—I fhould indeed think fo, faid Ctefippus.— 
But what ? laid he. A thing being gold, is it not gold ? Or being man, is 
it not man ?—You do not, faid Ctefippus, according to the proverb, conned!, 
O Euthydemus, thread with thread *. For you fpeakof a dire thing, if your 
father is the father of all men.—But he is, faid he.—Whether is he the father 
of men, faid Ctefippus, or alfo of horfes ? Or likewife of all other animals ?— 
Of all others animals, faid he—Is a mother alfo the mother of all animals ?— 
And a mother likewife.—Your mother therefore, faid he, is alfo the mother 
of marine hedge-hogs.—And yours too, faid he.—Hence then you are the 
brother of gudgeons, whelps, and pigs.—For you alfo are, faid he.—And: 
befides this, your father alfo is a dog.—For your father is likewife, faid he.— 
But, faid Dionyfodorus, if you anlwer me, you will in a Ihort time ac¬ 
knowledge thefe things. For tell me, have you a dog r—And a very bad 
one, faid Ctefippus.—Has he therefore whelps ?—He has indeed, faid he,, 
others very much like himlelf.—Is not the dog then the father of them ?—— 
I, faid he, faw him having connexion with a bitch.:—What then ? Is he 
not your dog ?—Certainly, faid he.—Being a father therefore, is he not 
yours ? So that the dog becomes your father, and you are the brother of 
whelps.—And again, Dionyfodorus haftily took up the diicourfe,. that 
Ctefippus might not fay any thing in reply prior to him ; and ftill further,, 
faid he, anfwer me a trifling particular. Do you ftrike this dog ? — And. 
Ctefippus laughing, By the gods, faid he, I do ; for I cannot ftrike you.— 
Do you not therefore, faid he,, ftrike your father ?—I fhould much more 

' This proverb, according to the Greek Scholiaft on Plato, is applied to thofe who fay or do 
the fame things through the fame, or who connect fimilars into friendlhip. This proverb is alfo 
mentioned by Ar.ftotle in the third book of his Phyfics. 
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juftly, faid he, ftrike your father, and alk him what lie meant, by begetting 
fuch wife foils. But certainly, O Euthydemus, faid Ctefippus, your father 
and the father of the whelps has obtained the poflelfion of many good things 
from this your wifdom. 

But he is not in want of many good things, O Ctefippus, neither he, nor 
you.—Nor are you, O Euthydemus, faid he, in want of them.—Neither I 
nor any other man am in want of them. For tell me, O Ctefippus, whether 
you think it good for a lick man to drink a medicine, or does it appear to you 
to be not good, when it is requifite he Ihould drink it; or when any one is 
going to a battle, ought he rattier to go armed, or without arms ?—To me, 
laid he, it appears to be better to do the former of thefe ; though I think that 
you are about to fay fomething beautiful.—You underftand mod excellently, 
laid he; but anfwer me. For fince you acknowledge that it is good for a 
man to drink a medicine when'it is requifite, it is alfo neceflary to drink 
abundantly of this good, and it will in this cafe be well, if fome one bruif- 
ing it, lhould mingle with it a cart load of hellebore.—And Ctesippus 
faid, This would be very proper indeed, O Euthydemus, if he who drank it 
were as large as the ftatue in Delphi.—As therefore, faid he, it is alfo good 
to have arms in battle, is it not necelTary to have a great number of fhields 
and fpears, fince it is a good thing ?—Very much fo, faid Ctefippus. But 
you are not of this opinion, O Euthydemus; for you think that one Ihield 
and one fpear are fufficient. Or do you not?—I do.—Would you alfo, faid 
he, arm Gorgon and Briareus after this manner ? But I think that you are 
more Ikilful than to a61 in this manner, as being one who fights with mili¬ 
tary weapons, as is alfo the cafe with this your aflociate.—And Euthyde¬ 
mus indeed was filent; but Dionyfodorus faid, in reply to thofe things which 
had been before anlwered by Ctefippus, Does it not therefore alfo appear to 
you to be good to poflefs gold ?—Certainly, faid Ctefippus, and alfo to have a 
great quantity of it.—What then ? Does it not appear to you to be a good 
thing always to poflefs riches, and every where ?—Very much fo, faid he.— 
Do you not therefore alfo acknowledge gold to be a good thing ?—We have 

acknowledged it, laid he_Is it not then neceflary always to poflefs it, and 

every where, and elpecially in one’s felf? And would not a man be mod 
happy, if he had three talents of gold in his belly, a talent in his Ikull, and 
a ftater of gold in each of his eyes ?—They fay indeed, O Euthydemus, faid 
I Ctefippus, 
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Ctefippus, that thofe among the Scythians are the moll happy and the beft 
men, who have much gold in their fkulls, juft as you lately laid, that a dog 
was your father : and, what is ftill more wonderful, they lay, that they drink 
out of their own golden lkulls, and view the gold within them, having their 
own head in their hands. 

But whether, faid Euthydemus, do the Scythians and other men fee things 
which maybe feen, or things which cannot be feen ?—Things which can be 
feen, certainly.—Is this, therefore, all'o the cafe with you? faid lie.—It is.— 
Do you therefore fee our garments ?— Yes. —Are tbeie then things which may 
be feen?—Tranfcendently lb, laid Ctefippus.—But what? faid he.—Nothing. 
But you perhaps do not think that they are feen ; fo pleafant are you. To 
me however, Euthydemus, you appear, not fleeping to be afleep, and if it 
were poliible for a man when fpeaking to fay nothing, that you alfo do this.— 
Is it not therefore poffible, laid Dionyfodorus, for him who is filent to fpeak?— 
By no means, faid Ctefippus.— Is it alio impoftible for him who fpeaks to be 
filent ?—This is dill lefs poliible, faid he.—When therefore you fpeak of 
ftones, and pieces of wood and iron, do you not fpeak of things filent ?—I 
do not, faid he, if I walk in braziers’ shops ; but the pieces of iron are called 
things which found, and make the greateft noife, if any one meddles with 
them. So that in this particular, it is concealed from you through your 
wilclom, ■ that you have laid nothing. But further ftill, explain to me the 
other aftertion, how it is poffihle for one who fpeaks to be filent.—And 
Ctefippus appeared to me to contend in a tranfeendent manner, on account 
of the youth, the objeft of his love.—When you are filent, laid Euthy¬ 
demus, are you not filent as to all things ?—l am, faid he.—Are you not 
therefore filent, as to things which are laid, if things which are faid are 
among the number of all things?—But what? faid Ctefippus, are not all 
things filent ?—Certainly not, faid Euthydemus.—Do therefore, O bed: of 
men, all things fpeak ?—Thole things certainly do, which do fpeak.—But, 
faid he, I do not alk this ; but I alk whether all things are filent, or fpeak? — 
They do neither, and they do both, faid Dionyfodorus, huftily taking up the 
difeourfe. For I well know that you have not anv thing to fay to this anlwer. 
—And Ctefippus, as was ufual with him, laughing very loudly, O Euthydemus, 
faid he, your brother has loft his polition in both cafes, and his aftertion 
periflies and is vanquilhed. Aud Clinias was very much delighted and 

laughed j 
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laughed ; fo that Ctefippus became ten times greater than he was. Rut 
Ctefippus, as being very crafty, appeared to me to have ftolen thefe things 
from thefe very men. For a witdom of this kind is not now pofTeffed by any 
other perfons. 

And 1 faid, Why do you laugh, O Clinias, at things fo ferrous and beauti¬ 
ful?—Why have you now, Socrates, ever feen a beautiful thing? faid Diony¬ 
fodorus.— I have, faid 1, and many fuch, O Dionyfodorus.—Were they 
therefore, faid he, things different from the beautiful, or the fame with the 
beautiful ?—And I then became perfectly involved in doubt, and thought I 
had fuffered julfly for having granted. At the fame time, however, i replied. 
They are different from the beautiful; but a certain beaut) is prefeat to each 
of them.—If, therefore, laid he, an ox is prefent with you, you are an ox ; 
and becaufe I now am prefent with you, \ou are D.onvlodorus.—Predict 
better things, faid I.—But after what manner, faid he; when one tiling is 
prefent with another, will that which is different be d fferent;—Are you 
then, faid 1, dubious refpefting this? But I will now endeavour to imitate 
the wifdom of men, as being one who is deiirous of it.—How fhould I not 
doubt, faid he, both I and all other men, refpe&ing that which is not ?—• 
What do you fay? faid I, O Dionyfodorus. Is not the beautiful, beautiful, 
and the bafe, bale?—If, faid h-, it appears to be fo to me. -Does it not 
therefore appear to be fo to you ?—Entirely fo, faid he.—Is not therefore alfo 
the fame, fame ? and is not the different, different ? For certainly the 
different is not the fame. But 1 fhould not think that even a boy would 
doubt this, that the different is not different. But, O Dionyfodorus, this 
indeed you willingly pafs by ; fince in -other things you appear to me to 
refemble artifls on whom it is incumbent to accomplifh certain particulars; 
for it is proper that you fhould accomplifh the bufinefs of difeourfe in an all¬ 
beautiful manner.—Do you know therefore, faid he, what is proper to each 
of the artifls ? And, in the firft place, do you know to whom it belongs to 
work in brafs ?—I know that this belongs to copper-!'niths.—Rut to whom 
does it belong to fafhion things from clay ?—To a potter. — And whofe bufi¬ 
nefs is it to cut throats, to excoriate, and cutting off final! pieces of flefh to 
boil and roaft them ?— It is the bufinefs of a co' k, faid I.—If then, faid he, 
a man does things which are proper, does he out a£t rightly ?— Efpecially fo. 
—But it is proper, as you fav, that a cook lhould cut and excoriate. Have 

you 
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you aflented to thefe things or not ?—I have aflented, I faid ; but pardon me.— 
It is evident, therefore, faid he, that if any one, cutting the throat of a cook 
and chopping him into fmall pieces, fhould boil and roaft him, he would do’ 
what is proper; and that if any one fhould work on a copper-fmith himfelf 
after the manner of braziers, and on a potter after the manner of potters, he 
alfo would do what is proper.—O Neptune, faid I, now you place a fummit * 
on your wifdom. Will it therefore ever be prefent with me, fo as to become 
familiar to me?—You will know it, Socrates, faid he, when it becomes 
familiar to you.—That is to fay, faid I, if you are willing that it fhould. 

But what ? faid he, Do you think you know the things pertaining to your- 
felf ?—Unlefs you fay any thing to the contrary. For it is neceffary to begin 
from you, but to end in Euthydemus here.—Whether therefore, laid he, do 
you think thefe things to be yours, over which you have dominion, and 
which you can ufe as you pleafe ? As, for inftance, with refpeft to oxen and 
fheep, do you think that fuch among thefe are yours as it is lawful for you 
to fell and give, and facrifice to whatever god you pleafe ? And that thofe of 
them over which you have not this power, are not yours ?—And I (for I 
knew that from thofe queftions fomething beautiful would emerge, and at 
the fame time being defirous to hear very quickly) faid, it is perfeftly lb: 
things of this kind are alone mine.—But what ? faid he. Do you not call 
thefe things animals, which poffefs a foul ?—Yes, I faid.—Do you acknow¬ 
ledge then, that thefe alone among animals are yours refpefting which you 
have the liberty of doing all thefe things which I have juft now mentioned ? 
—I acknowledge it.—And he paufing, very ironically, as if confidering fome¬ 
thing of great confequcnce. Tell me, faid he, Socrates, is Jupitei with you 
Patrius? —And I, fufpefling that the diftourfe would come to that place, in 
which it would end, fled with a certain ambiguous craftinefs, and now 
turned myfelf as if I had been caught in a net. And I faid. He is not, 
O Dionyfodorus.—You therefore are a miferable man ; nor are you ail 
Athenian, fince you have neither gods called Patrii, nor ihcred rights, 
nor any thing elfe beautiful and good.—Spare me, laid I, O Dionvfo- 
doius, predict better things^ and do not inftruft me with feverity. For 

* This was ufually faid when the la ft hand was put to any thing, or when that was added 
without which a bufmefs could not be fmtOitd. See Erafraus in Chiliad, p. c-o. 
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I have altars, and domeftic facred concerns, and fuch as belong to my 
country, and whatever other things of this kind are poflefled by the reft of 
the Athenians.—In the next place, faid he, is not Jupiter Patrius to the reft 
of the Athenians ?—That appellation, faid I, does not belong to any one of the 
Ionians, nor to fuch as are colonized from this city, nor to us. But Apollo 
is Patrius 1 , through the nativity of Ion. Jupiter, however, is not called by 
us Patrius, but Herceus 1 and Phratrius ; and Minerva alfo is called Phratria. 
—This is lufficient, faid Dionyfodorus ; for you have, as it feems, Apollo, 
Jupiter, and Minerva.—Entirely fo, faid I.—Will not thefe therefore, faid 
he, be your gods ?—My progenitors, faid I, and mafters.—They will be fo 
then to you, faid he. Or have you not confeffed that they are yours ?—I 
have confeffed it, faid I. For what can I do?—Are not therefore, faid he, 
thofe gods alfo animals ? For you have acknowledged that fuch things as 
have a foul are animals. Or have not thofe gods a foul ?—They have 3 , laid 
I.—Are they not therefore alfo animals ?—Animals, faid I.—But of animals, 
faid he, you have acknowledged thefe to be yours, which you can give and 
fell, and facrifice to any god you pleafe.—I have acknowledged it, faid I. 
For I do not recant, O Euthydemus.—Come then, faid he, tell me imme¬ 
diately, fince you acknowledge that Jupiter is yours and the other gods, are you 
therefore permitted to fell them, or give them, or to ule them in any other 
way you pleafe, in the lame manner as other animals ?—I therefore, O Crito, 
as if ftruck by what he faid, lay fpeechlefs ; but Ctelippus coming as it were 
to my affiftance, Pypax + ,OHerules, laid he, a beautiful difeourfe !—And 
then Dionyfodorus, Whether, faid he, is Hercules Pypax, or Pypax Hercu¬ 
les?—And Ctelippus, O Neptune, faid he, what weighty queftions ! I yield ; 
the men are unconquerable. 

* Some, fays the Greek fcholiad on Plato, p. 98. fay that the Greeks were indigenous, and that 
their pasents were the tarth and the fun who is the fame with Apollo. But others aflert that 
Apollo having connexion with Creufa, the daughter of Ere£lhcus, begot Ion, from whom the 
Athenians were at one time called Ionians, and that on this account they have Apollo Patrius. 

a The Athenians called houfes f^joj erke ; and hence Jupiter is with them Herceus, whom they 
eftablifh in theic for ihe fake of a guard. But Phratria is the third part of every tribe; and Mi¬ 
nerva Phratria is the infpeftive guardian of thefe. Schol. in Plat. p. 98. 

3 This pafl'igc, among numberlefs others that might be adduced, mud convince the mod carelefs 
reader that the gens of the antiems were not confidered by thofe that worshipped them to be 
nothing but docks and dones, as fome have dupidly pretended they were. 

4 The Greek Scholiadon Plato informs us, that this word exprefils both indignation and pr ife. 

Here 
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Here indeed, my dear Crito, there was not any one prefent, who did not 
in the higheft degree praile what was faid ; and the men were almoft ready 
to die with laughing, applauding, and exulting. For before this, the lovers 
alone of Euthydemus applauded every thing that was laid in a very beautiful 
manner ; but here, not far from the pillars in the Lyceum, they applauded the 
men, and were delighted with what they faid. As to myfelf, my feelings were 
fucb, that I was forced to acknowledge that I had never at any time feen men 
fo wife ; and being perfedlly enflaved by their wifdom, 1 applied myfelf to 
the praifing and palling encomiums on them ; and 1 faid,0 blelfed ye for your 
admirable genius, who have fo rapidly, and in a Ihort time, accomplilhed a 
thing of fuch magnitude ! Your arguments indeed, O Euthydemus and 
Dionyfodorus, contain many other beautiful things; but this is the moll: mag¬ 
nificent thing in them, that you pay no attention to the multitude of man¬ 
kind, nor to things venerable, and which appear to be of fome confequence, 
but only to thofe who are like yourlelves. For I well know, that very few 
men, and thofe fuch as are fimilar to you, delight in thefe arguments ; but 
others are fo ignorant of them, that I well know, they would be more alhamed 
to confute others with fuch like arguments, than to be themfelves con¬ 
futed. This too again is another popular and mild thing in your arguments, 
that when you fay there is nothing either beautiful, or good, or white, or any 
thing elfe of this kind, and, in Ihort, that one thing is not different from an¬ 
other, you in reality few up the mouths of men, as you alfo acknowledge that 
you do ; but that you not only few up the mouths of others, but appear alfo 
to few up your own, this is very polite, and removes that which is oppreffive 
in your arguments. The greatefl thing however is, that thefe arguments fub- 
fift in fuch a manner, and are fo artificially invented by you, that any one 
may learn them in a very Ihort time. This I have perceived, and I have no¬ 
ticed how rapidly, and indeed immediately, Ctefippus has been able to imi¬ 
tate you. This wifdom therefore of yours, with refped to its being rapidly 
imparted to another, is beautiful, but is not adapted to be difeufled before 
men. But if you will be perfuaded by me, be careful that you do not fpeak 
before many, left rapidly learning, they fhould not thank you for your iu- 
ftru&ion. But efpecially difeourfe together by yourfelves alone : if not, if 
you difeourfe before another, let it be before him alone, who gives you filver 
for what you fay. Thefe fame things too if you are wife you will alfo admo- 

2 y 2 nilh 
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nifh your difciples, viz. That they never difcourfe with any man, unleis with 
you and themfelves. For that which is rare, O Euthydemus, is honourable ; 
but water may he bought for a vile price, being the beft of things, -.s Pindar 
fays. But come, faid I, make Clinias and me partakers of your difcipline. 

Having faid thefe things, O Crito, and a few others, we departed. Confi- 
der therefore now, how you will accompany me to thefe men. For they fay 
that they are able to teach any one who is willing to give them money ; and 
that they do not exclude any genius or age. They likewife affert that which it 
is efpecially proper for you to hear, that an attention to gain does not hinder 
any one from eafily receiving their wifdom. 

Crito. And indeed, Socrates, I am dcfirous of hearing them, and would 
willingly learn fomething from them; though indeed I alfo appear to be 
among the number of thofe who do not referable Euthydemus, but thofe 
whom, as you faid, would more willingly be confuted by fuch like arguments^ 
than confute them. It feems however to me to be ridiculous to admonifh you, 
at the fame time I wifh to relate to you what I have heard. Do you not know, 
that among thofe that left you, a certain perfon came to me as I was walk¬ 
ing, a man who thought himfelf to be very wife, and one of thofe who are 
fkilful in forenfic harangues, and that he faid to me, O Crito, have you 
heard nothing of thefe wife men ?—By Jupiter, I have, not faid I. For I 
could not Hand before others, fo as to hear, on account of the crowd.— 
But, faid he, it was worth while to have heard them.—Why ? faid I.— 
Becaufe you would have heard men difeourfmg, who are the wifeft of 
all thofe who at prefent engage in fuch like arguments.—And I faid, What 
then do you think of their arguments ?—What elfe, faid he, than that they 
are fuch as you will always hear from fuch like triflers, who beftow vile 
attention on things of no worth. For thefe were his very words.—And 
I faid. But certainly philofophy is an elegant thing.—How, elegant, faid 
he, O bluffed man! It is indeed a thing of no worth. But if you had been 
prefent juft now, I think that you would have been very much afhamed on 
account of your affociate, who was fo abfurd as willingly to put himfelf in the 
power of men, who pay no attention to what they fay, but adhere to every 
word. And thefe men, as I juft now faid, are among the beft of thofe that 
exift at prefent. But indeed, Crito, faid he, both the thing itfelf, and the men 
who are converfant with it, are very vile and ridiculous.—But to me, Socra¬ 
tes, 
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tes, neither he appears rightly to blame the thing, nor any other who blames 
it. To be willing, however, to difcourfe with thefe men before many appears 
to me to be rightly blamed. 

Soc. O Crito, men of this kind are wonderful. But I do not yet know 
what I am about to fay. To what clafs of men did he belong who came to 
you, and blamed philofophy ? Was he among the number of thole who are 
lkilful in contending in courts ot juftice, a certain oratbr ; or was he one of 
thole who introduce men of this defcription, a compofer of the orations with 
which orators contend ? 

Crito. The leal! of all, by Jupiter, was he an orator; nor do I think that he 
ever went into a court of jullice; but they fay that he is knowing in the 
thing itfelf, by Jupiter, and likewife that he is lkilful, and that he coropofes 
lkilful orations. 

Soc. I now underfland : for I Tnyfelf was juft: now about to fpeak con¬ 
cerning thefe men. For thefe are they, O Crito, whom Prodicus fays exift 
in the confines of a philofopher and politician. But they think themfelves 
to be the wifeft of men ; and befides being fuch in their own o/iinion , they alfo 
entirely appear to be fo among the many. Hence, as they are celebrated by 
all men, no others are an impediment to them, than thofe who con- 
verfant with philofophy. They think therefore, if they can eftablilh an 
opinion, that philofopbers are of no worth, they lhall obtain the palm of 
wildom without contention in the opinion of all men. For they confider 
themfelves to be in reality mofl: wife; but think that their authority is 
leflened by the followers of Euthydemus, when they are intercepted in 
their private difcourfes. But they are very real'onably thought to be wile 
men : for moderately to poffefs philofophy, and moderately to engage in 
political concerns, is very convenient; fince this is to partake of both, as 
much as is requifite, and to enjoy the fruits of wifdom, fecure from dangers 
and contefts. 

Crito. What then ? Do they appear to you, O Socrates, to fay any thing 
of coufequence i 

Soc. They do not, indeed. 

Crito. But the difcourfe of the men poffelTes a certain gracefulnels. 

Soc. For it has in reality, O Crito, gracefulnefs rather than truth. For 
jt is not ealy to perfuade them, that men and all other things which fubfift 

between 
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between two certain things, and participate of both, viz. fuch particulars as 
confift from good and evil, become better than the one, and worfe than the 
other ; but that fuch things as confift from two goods, not tending to the 
fame, are worfe than both with refpeft to that for which each of the things 
is ufeful from which they are compofed; and that fuch things as are com- 
pofed from two evils, not tending to the fame, and which are in the middle, 
are alone better than "each of thofe things, a part of both of which they par¬ 
ticipate. If, therefore, philofophy and political a&ion are good, but each 
tends to that which is different, and thefe men, while they participate of both, 
are fituated in the middle, they fay nothing to the purpofe ; for they are viler 
than both. But if philofophy and political a£tion are both good and bad, thefe 
men are better than fome and worfe than others. And if both are bad, thus 
they will afl'ert fomething which is true, but by no means otherwife. I do 
not therefore think they will acknowledge, either that both thefe are bad, or 
that the one is bad, and the other good; but they in reality partaking 
of both, are inferior to both with refpe£t to the performing of either, with a 
view to which both the political fcience and philofophy are worthy of regard ; 
and though in reality they rank as the third, they endeavour to appear to be 
the firfh It is requifite, therefore, to pardon their defirc, and not to be 
indignant with them. We Ihould however confider them to be fuch as they 
are : for it is requifite to embrace every man who fays any thing which 
adheres to intellect, and who valiantly labours in endeavouring to do fo. 

Crito. And indeed, Socrates, I alfo (as I always fay to you) am dubious 
with refpect to the management of my own children. For the youngeft is 
yet but a little one ; but Critobulus is now an adult, and requires the affift- 
ance of fome one. I therefore, when I converfe with you, am led to think 
that it is madnels to be fo much concerned about other things for the fake 
of children, fuch as about marriage, that they may be born from the moft 
generous mother, and about riches, that they may become moft wealthy, and 
yet negleft their education. But when I look at any one of thofe who pro- 
fefs to inftruCt men, I am ftruck with aftomlhment; and, to tell you the 
truth, every one of them appears to me to be unlit for the purpofe ; fo that I 
cannot exhort the lad to philofophy. 

Soc. O, my dear Crito, do you not know that in every purfuit, the many 
are vile, and of no worth, and that the few are worthy of all regard ? For 

do 
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do not the gymnaftic art, the art of acqnirin money, rhetoric, and the art of 
commanding an army, appear to you to be beautiful ? 

Crjto. I'o me they certainly do, in every refpedt. 

Soc. What then ? In each of thefe do you not fee that the multitude are 
ridiculous with refpeft to the fevcral employments of thefe arts? 

Crito. Yes, by Jupiter ; andyoufpeak moft truly. 

Soc. Would you, therefore, on this account avoid all purfuits, and not 
fuffer your fon to engage in them ? 

Crito. This indeed, Socrates, would not be juft. 

Soc. You muft not, therefore, O Crito, do that which ought not to be 
done; but bidding farewell to thofe who ftudy philofophy, whether they are 
good or bad, explore the thing itfelf, well and properly ; and if it ftiould then 
appear to you to be a vile thing, difluade every man from it, and not your fons 
only; but if it fhould appear to you fuch as 1 think it is, confidently purfue 
and cultivate it, as it is faid, both you and your children. 


THE END OF THE EUTHYDEMUS. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE HIPPARCHUS. 


The defign of the Hipparchus is to fliow that all men naturally defire 
good, fince even thofe who wander from it through avarice, wander through 
a defire of obtaining it; but they err in coniequence of mifhiking good, 
which is a mean, for ultimate good. For good is two-fold, one being the end, 
the other l'ubfifting for the lake of the end. Hence the polTeflion of the 
former is called beatitude, and of the latter gain. Hence too, gain is the 
acquifition of that good, which contributes to the polTeflion of ultimate good. 
But that which does not contribute to this, is neither ufeful, nor is th e 
acquifition of it gain. The defire therefore of gain thus defined, and which 
is naturally inherent in all men, is laudable ; but the falfe opinion is to be 
reprobated, which, while it is ignorant of the truly ufeful and lucrative, 
dillorts to things adverfc the natural appetite of man. Plato latently teaches 
this, while he confutes the falfe definitions which are introduced in this 
Dialogue, concerning the defire of gain. But he employs this propofition, 
that all men defire good as manifeft, in order to conclude that all men natu¬ 
rally defire gain, and that this natural defire is laudable. And this is the 
conclufion which Socrates after a manner diredfly introduces by three modes 
of arguing, viz. by example, by induction, and by reafoning. But from the 
whole Dialogue we colled!, that all men defire good ; and this is its ultimate 
end. For its iirfl: end is to lhow that all men are defirous of gain, and that 
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this defire is not to be blamed when directed to gain according to its true 
definition. 

It appears from Lilian (Var. Hift. viii. 2 .) that it was dubious with fome 
of the antients, whether this Dialogue was in reality compofed by Plato. 
If I may be allowed to give my own opinion, I do not find any thing, either 
in its manner or matter, for which its authenticity deferves to be called in 
queftion. 


THE 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

SOCRATES and HIPPARCHUS. 


SOCRATES. 

What is the love, and who are the lovers of gain ? 

Hip. It appears to me that thofe are lovers of gain, who think it worth 
while to acquire wealth from things of no worth. 

Soc. Whether therefore do they appear to you to do this in confequence 
of knowing, or being ignorant that thefe are things of no worth? For if they 
do this through ignorance, you call the lovers of gain ftupid. 

Hip. But I do not call them ftupid, but perfeftly crafty and bafe ; men 
who are vanquifhed by gain, who know that the things from which they 
have the boldncfs to acquire wealth, are of no worth, and yet at the fame 
time, through their impudence, dare to love gain. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, call a character of the following kind a lover of 
gain? I mean, as if a hufbandman, planting a tree or herb, and knowing 
that it is of no worth, fhould neverthelefs think it worth while to enrich 
himfclf from the cultivation of fuch a plant ? Do you call fuch a one as this 
a lover of gain ? 

Hip. A lover of gain, Socrates, thinks he ought to enrich himfelf from 
every thing. 

Soc. Do not thus rafhly anfwer me, like a man who has been injured by 
lomeone; but, attending to what I fay, anfwer me as if I fhould again 
interrogate you from the beginning. Do you agree with me, that a lover of 

gain 
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gain knows the value of that thing whence he thinks it worth while to 
enrich bitnfelf ? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. Who then is he that has a knowledge of the worth of plants f and 
who like wife knows in what region, and at what time of the year it is 
worth while to plant them ? that we alfo may adopt fomething from thofe 
words of the wife, which lawyers employ for the lake of elegance. 

Hip. A hufbandman, I think. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, fay that the term, It is worth while to acquire 
wealth, is any thing elfe than to think that it is requitite to acquire wealth ? 

Hip. I fay it is this very thing. 

Soc. Do not therefore you, who are fo young, endeavour to deceive me, 
who am now an elderly man, by anfwcring, as )ou do at prelent, what you by 
no means think ; but anfwer me' truly, whether you think that the man who 
is a hufbandman, and who knows that it is not worth while to fet a certain 
plant, will yet expeft to he enriched by fuch a plant ? 

Hip. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. What then ? Will a jockey who know s that the food which he gives 
a horfe is of no worth, be ignorant that by lucli food he will dcflroy the 
horfe.? 

Hip. I do not think he will. 

Soc. He will not, therefore, think that from fuch aliment as this, which 
is of no worth, he fhall be enriched. 

Hip. He will not. 

Soc. What then ? Do you think that a pilot who furnifhes a fhip with a 
rudder and fails, which are of no value, can be ignorant that he fhall fultain an 
injury, be bimfelf in danger of perifhing, and both deflroy the fhip and all it 
contains ? 

Hip. I do not. 

Soc. He will not therefore think that he fhall be enriched by furniture of 
no value. 

Hip. He will not. 

Soc. Will the general of an army, likewife, when he knows that his 
fbldiers have arms which are of no value, think that he fhall acquire wealth, 
or that it is worth while to be enriched by thefe ? 

i Hip, 
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Hip. By no means. 

Soc. In like manner, if a piper pofTefles a pipe of no value, a lyrifl a lyre, 
an archer a bow, or in fhort if any other artift or (kilful perl'on poflefles 
inftruments, or any other apparatus of no value, will he think that he fhall 
be enriched by thefe ? 

Hip. It appears he will not. 

Soc. Who then do you call lovers of gain ? For they are certainly not 
thofe whom we have already mentioned, who expeft to be enriched from 
things which they know are of no value. And thus, O wonderful man, 
according to what you fay, no one is a lover of gain. 

Hip. But I, Socrates, wifh to fay, that thofe are lovers of gain, who, 
through infatiable avidity, tranfcendently afpire after things very fmall and 
trifling, and which are of no value, and this for the fake of gain. 

Soc. But certainly, O belt of men, they do not aft in this manner, know¬ 
ing that they are things of no worth; for we have granted that this is 
impoflible. 

Hip. So it appears to me. 

Soc. If, therefore, they do not aft in this manner knowingly, it is evident 
that their conduft mull be the effeft of ignorance ; the confequence of think¬ 
ing that things which are of no worth are highly valuable. 

Hip. It appears fo. 

Soc. Do the lovers of gain, love any thing elfe than gain ? 

Hip. Nothing elfe. 

Soc. But do you fay that gain is contrary to lofs ? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. Is it therefore good to any one to fuffer a lofs ? 

Hip. To no one. 

Soc. Is it then an evil ? 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. Are men, therefore, injured by lofs? 

Hip. They are injured. 

Soc. Is then lofs an evil ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. And is gain contrary to lofs ? 

Hip. Contrary. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Is gain therefore good ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, call thofe that love good, lovers of gain ? 

Hip. Soitfeems. 

Soc. You do not then, my friend, call the lovers of gain infane per'ons. 
But with refpedt to yourfelf, whether do you love that which is good, or do 
not love it ? 

Hip. I love it. 

Soc. Is there a certain good which you do not love, but a certain evil 
which you do ? 

Hip. By Jupiter, there is not. 

Soc. But you love all good things equally. 

Hip. Ido. 

Soc. Aik me, if 1 alfo do not. ‘ For I alfo lhall acknowledge to you, that I 
love things good. But befides I and you, do not all other men appear to you 
to love things good, and hate luch as are evil ? 

Hip. To me it appears (o. 

Soc. But have we not acknowledged that gain is good ? 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. After this manner, therefore, all lovers of gain appear; but according 
to that mode which we before mentioned, no one was a lover of gain. By 
employing which of thefe two, then, lhall we not err? 

Hip. If any one, Socrates, rightly apprehends what a lover of gain is, I 
think he will rightly confider him to be a character of this kind, who earneftly 
applies himfelf to the acquifition of wealth, and thinks it worth while to 
enrich himfelf from thofe things from which good men never dare to enrich 
themlelves. 

Soc. But do you not fee, O fweeteft of men, that we ju/i now acknow¬ 
ledged that to be enriched is to be benefited ? 

Hip. But what then ? 

Soc. Becaufe this alfo we previoufly admitted, that all men always afpired 
after things good. 

Hip. We did. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, good men with to poffefs every thing lucrative, 
fince every thing lucrative is good ? 

Hip 
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Hip. But they will not, Socrates, defire things lucrative, by which they 
may be injured. 

Soc. Do you fay that to be injured, is to fuffer a lofs, or that it is fotne- 
thing el.e ? 

Hip. I fay it is no other than to fuffer a lofs. 

Soc. Do men, therefore, fuffer a lofs through gain, or through lofs ? 

Hip. Through both. For they fuffer a lofs through lofs, and through 
bale gain. 

Soc. Does it therefore appear to you that any thibg ufeful and good is 
bafe? 

Hip. It does not. 

Soc. Did we not then, a little before this, acknowledge that gain is con¬ 
trary to lofs, which is an evil i 

Hip. We did. 

Soc. And that being contrary to evil, it is good ? 

Hip. We granted this. 

Soc. You fee therefore that you endeavour to deceive me, and that you 
defignedly affert the contrary to that which we juft uow granted. 

Hip. I do not, by Jupiter, Socrates: but, on the contrary, you deceive 
me j and I do not know how it is, but in your difcourfe you turn all things 
upwards and downwards. 

Soc. Good words, I befecch you. For indeed I fhould not ait well, if I 
were not perfuaded by a good and wife man. 

Hip. Who is he ? and to what purpofe is this ? 

Soc. My fellow citizen, and likewife yours, Hipparchus the foil of the 
Philaedonic Pififtratus, and the eldcft and wifeft of the fons of Pififtratus. 
This man, betides exhibiting many other llluftrious works of wifdom, was the 
firft that introduced into this land the writings of Homer, and compelled 
the rhapfodifts to recite them in the Panathenaia, alternately, and in order, 
juft as you know they do at prefent. He likewife brought back Anacreon, 
who was fent to Teium, in a fhip of fifty oars : and always had about him 
Simonides of Chius; perfuading him to retide with him, by great rewards 
and gifts. He did thefe things, wifhing to perfuade his citizens, that thus 
he might rule over tile beft of men; thinking, that it was not proper to 
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envy any man the pofleffion of wifdom, and this becaufe he himfelf was a 
worthy and good man. As, therefore, his fellow citizens were well edu¬ 
cated men, and admired him for his wifdom, he likewife endeavoured to 
inftrudt the hulbandmen, and in order to this, placed Hermae for them in 
the roads., in the middle of the city, and in each of the towns. Afterwards, 
from this wifdom of his, which he partly learned, and partly himfelf dif- 
covered, fcle&ing fuch things as he thought were the wifeft, he inferted 
them in an elegy, and inlcribed this work, ms POEMS, and specimens op 
wisdom. This he did, in the <1rfl place, that his oitizens might not admire 
t.iofe wile inferiptions in the temple of Delphi, “ Know thyfelf,” “ Nothing 
too much,” and the reft of this kind, but that they might think the words 
«f Hipparchus were to be .preferred for wifdom to thefe : and, in the next 
place, that by every where reading and receiving a tafte of his wifdom, they 
might come from the fields, and be inftru&ed in the other branches of 
learning. But there are two epigrams, one on the left hand part of each of the 
Hermae, in which, according to the infeription, Hermes fays, that the column 
Should ftand in -the middle of the city, and the people; and the other on the 
right hand part; which was thus inferibed: “This monument was raifed by 
Hipparchus—Perfift in paying .attention to juftice.” There are alfo many 
other beautiful inferiptions, on other Hermae; and the following is to be 
feen in the Stiriac road : “ This monument was raifed by Hipparchus—Do 
not deceive your friend.” I therefore, being your friend, dare not deceive 
you, and oppofe the mandate of fo great a man; after whole death, the 
Athenians were under tyrannic fubje&ion to his brother Hippias. And you 
Hiuft have heard from all old men, that there never was a tyranny in Athens 
till thefe three years paft, and that during every other time, the Athenians 
lived fomewhat nearly after the fame manner, as when Saturn reigned. 
But it is faid by more elegant men, that he did not die in the way which the 
multitude report, viz. through the ignominy of his fifter Canephoria; (for it is 
abfurd to fuppofe that this was the cafe;) but that Harmodius was beloved 
and inftrudted by Ariftogiton, who valued himfelf very highly on this account, 
and thought that Hipparchus would be his antagonift. But at that time it 
happened that Harmodius was the lover of a certain noble and beautiful 
youth, whole name I have heard, but do not at prefent remember. This 
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young man then at firft admired Harmodius and Ariftogiton, as wife men, 
but afterwards affociating with Hipparchus, he defpifed them ; and they being 
very much afflided with the difgrace, (lew Hipparchus. 

Hip. You appear, therefore, Socrates, either not to confider me as a 
friend ; or, if you do think me a friend, not to be perfuaded by Hipparchus :• 
for I do not know how to perfuade myfelf that you have not deceived me in¬ 
die preceding difcourfe.. 

Soc. But indeed, juft as in the game of chefs, Tam willing to retrad. 
whatever you pleafe, that you may not think I have deceived you; Whether 
therefore fhall I retrad this affertion for you, that all men defire good ? 

Hip. Not for me. 

Soc. Shall I retrad this then, that neither to fuftain alofs,nor a lofs itfelf, 
is an evil ? 

Hip. Not for me. 

Soc. Shall it be this then, that gain, and to acquire gain,, are contrary to 
lefs, and to fufFer a lofs ?: 

Hip. Nor this neither- 

Soc. Shall I retrad this affertion, that to acquire gain,, as being contrary- 
to evil, is good h 

Hip. You fhall not retrad any thing of this. 

Soc. It appears to you,, therefore,, as-it feems, that of gain- one part is 
good, and another part evil- 

Hip. To me it does appear fo. 

Soc. I will therefore retrad this for you. For let it be that one kind of. 
gain is good, and another kind evil: but gain itfelf is not more good than 
evil. For is it ?' 

Hip. Why do you aik me? 

Soc. I will tell you. Is there good, and is there likewile bad, food? 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. Is therefore one of them more food than the other ? or are both of 
them fimilarly food ? and does the one in no refped differ from the other, fo 
far as each is food, but fo far as one is good, and the other bad ? 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. And does it not likewife follow with refped to drink, and all 
ether things which participate of the good and the bad, that they differ in no 
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refpefl from each other, in that in which they are the fame? Juft as with 
refpeft to our own fpecies, one man is good, and another bad. 

Hip. Yes. 

Sac. But with refpefl to men, I think that one man is neither more norlefs 
a man than another, neither the good than the bad, nor the bad than the good. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. Mu ft we not therefore think in the fame manner refpedting gain, 
that both the good and the bad are limiiarly gain? 

Hip. It is neceflary. 

Soc. He, therefore, who poflefles good gain, is not in any refpecl more 
enriched than he who poflefles bad gain : for we have granted that neither 
of tbefe appears to be more gain than the other. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. For neither the more nor the lefs is prefent to either of thefe. 

Hip. It is not. 

Soc. But how can any one do, or fuffer, more or lefs with refpedt to a 
thing to which neither of thefe pertains ? 

Hip. It is impoflible. 

Soc. Since, therefore, both are fimilarly gain and lucrative, it is requifite 
that we Ihould ftill further confider this ; on what account you call both of 
them gain, and what it is that you dil'cover to be in both the fame. Juft as if 
you fhould alk me why I juft now called both good and bad food fimilarly 
food, I ftiould fav. It is becaufe each is a dry aliment of the body. And this you 
will alfo grant. Or will you not ? 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. And there will be the fame mode of anfwering refpe&ing drink, that 
we give this appellation to the moift aliment of the body, whether it is good 
or bad : and the reply in other things will be fimilar. Do you, therefore, 
endeavour to imitate me, by anfwering as follows. You fay with refpedt to 
good and bad gain, that each of them is gain. What fame thing is it then 
which, perceiving in thefe, you denominate gain ? But if you are not able 
to anfwer me this queftion, attend to what l am now going to fay. Do you 
then call every pofleflion which any one obtains gain, when he either 
(pends nothing, or receives niore than he Ipends ? 
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Hip. It appears to me that this fhould be called gain. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, thus denominate fuch things as-follow: If any 
one at a feaft fhould ipcnd nothing, but when fatiated fhould become 
difeafed ? 

Hip. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. But if he fhould obtain health from feafling, would he acquire gain, 
or fuffer a lofs ? 

Hip. He would acquire gain. 

Soc. This, therefore, is not gain, to acquire any kind of pofieflion 
whatever. 

Hip. It is not. 

Soc. Does it therefore follow that gain is not to be acquired from every 
kind of poffeffion, whether it be good or bad ? 

Hip. It appears fo. 

Soc. And does it likewife follow that lofs will not be fuftained from 
every thing, whether it be good or bad ? 

Hip. To me it appears fo. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, perceive how you again revolve to the fame 
thing ? For gain appears to be good, but lofs evil. 

Hip. I am dubious what to fay. 

Soc. And this not unjuflly. But Bill further, anfwer me this : If any 
one obtains more than he fpends, do you fay that this is gain ? 

Hip. I do, if his gain is not bafe, but he receives more than he fpends, 
either of gold or filver. 

Soc. And I (hall alfo afk you this : If any one, fpending half a pound of 
gold, fhould receive double this weight of filver, would he be a gainer, 
or a lofer ? 

Hip. A lofer, certainly, Socrates: for he would only receive half the 
value of what he fpent. 

Soc. But yet he would receive more. Or is not double more than half? 

Hip. But filver is not of the fame value as gold. 

Soc. It is requifite therefore, as it feems, to add value to gain : for in this 
cafe, though the filver is more than the gold, yet you fay it is not of equal 
value. 
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Hip. And very much fo: for thus it is. 

Soc. Value, therefore, is lucrative, whether it is fmall or great: but that 
which is without value is without gain,. 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. Do you fay that value is any other value than that which deferve* 
to be acquired ? 

Hip. 1 do not. 

Soc. But what do you call that.which deferves to be acquired? The 
ufelefs, or the ufeful. 

Hip. The ufeful, certainly. 

Soc. The ufeful, therefore, is good.. 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. Hence, O moft virile of all men, have we not a third or a fourth: 
time granted that the lucrative is good ? 

Hip. So it feems.. 

Soc. Do you remember, therefore,, whence this difcourfe of ours- 
originated ? 

Hip. I think I do. 

Soc. If you do not, I will remind you. It originated from your denying 
that good men would be willing to acquire every kind.of gain, but that, they 
would, with' to poffefs good, and not bale gain. 

Hip. It did originate from this. 

Soc. But did not our, difcourfe compel us to acknowledge, that all kinds 
of gain, both fmall and great, are good ? 

Hip. It did compel, Socrates, rather than perfuade me. 

Soc. But perhaps,,after this, it will alfo perfuade you. Now, however,, 
whether you are perfuaded, or in whatever manner you may be affe&cd, do, 
you agree with us, that all.gain is good, both fmall and great ? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. And do you agree with me, or. not, that all good men afpire after all- 
things that are good ? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. But you faid that bad men love gain of every kind, both fmall and. 
great. 
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Hir. I did fay fo, 

Soc. According to your aficrtion, therefore, all men will be lovers of gain, 
both good and bad men. 

Hip. It appears fo. 

Soc, No one, therefore, who blames the love of gain will blame rightly. 
Cnee he who does fo is himfelf alfo a lover of gain. 


THE END or THE HIPPARCHUS. 
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JL HE general fubjeft of this fhort Dialogue is fo evident, that It is no 
wonder all the copies agree in the entitling it “ Concerning Philofophy.” 
But in the naming it there is fome difference. For this is one of thole 
few Dialogues of Plato, which take not their names from any one of the 
fpeakers: the reafon of which in this is much the fame with that in The 
Banquet; it is becaufe the two fubordinate fpeakers are placed on an 
equal footing of importance in the Dialogue ; where we fee their chara£ters 
contrafted, one to the other. They are prefented to our view, at their firffc 
appearance, contending together for the honour of their refpedtive ftudies 
or ways of life, which are of quite oppofite kinds, and jealous of each other 
in the gaining of partifans or followers. It was neceffary, therefore, that the 
Dialogue fhould have fuch a name, as might comprife both thefe pcrfons. 
The name, ufually prefixed to the copies of it, and confirmed by Olympio- 
dorus, is fignifying all thofe perfons, mentioned in the beginning of 

the Dialogue, an account of whom is given in note 4. The other name, 
found in fome copies, and authorized by Diogenes Laertius and Proclus, is 
AniyxwM. We have given the preference to this latter ; which, we think, 
will appear to be the genuine name, and the former to be fpurious, from 
the following obfervations. I11 the firft place, the former name is too 
general, and * comprehends many other perfons prelent at the convcrfation, 

' Much the fame reafon with this our firft is afligned by Dr. Forfler in the notes to his edition, 
for the preference which he 1 alfo gives to this name of the Dialogue,—S. 
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w ho are mute, and merely auditors : whereas the latter peculiarly charac¬ 
terizes the two fubordijiatc fpeakers, exclufive of the re It of the company. 
Another reafon, which alone feems fufficient to prove the authenticitv of 
tile name we have cholen, is this, that the contention or rivalfliip between 
tb.el'e two, befides forming the mold entertaining part of the Introdu&ion, 
gives oecafion to the fubjeft of the Dialogue, and is the very foundation oil 
w hich the ftructure of it is built. Our laid reafon is, that where the Mail 
of Learning makes his firft appearance, he is 1 by Plato himlelf called Rival to 
the Man of Exercife ; a name, which could not properly be attributed to 
either, till they were both brought upon the Idage : however, it is foon after¬ 
wards repeated, and applied to the Man of Exercife ; which needed not to 
have been done, but for the fake of marking them the more fdrongly with 
this name, common to them both ; becaufe terms of reciprocal relation, as 
well as other correlatives, always fuppofe and imply one another. In other 
parts of the Dialogue they are denoted, each by his proper and peculiar 
epithets; s^'u^mg, ajtaSng- o-opwr^og, <so<pt >fThus much concerning the 
name of the Dialogue, the Introduction to it, and the general fubjeft which 
gives the title.—The particular fubjeff is the peculiar nature and eflence 
of true philofophy. That by which it is difdinguifhed from all thofe other 
kinds of knowledge, that falfely affumes its name, the fdudy of which has in 
all ages pretended to be, and been fet up for, the fdudy of wifdom, or philo¬ 
fophy. For the defign of this Dialogue is to fhow 3 , that the completely juft 
and good man, who is fuch upon the principles of fcience, is alone the w ife 
man or true philofopher. In order to this end, firft is dete&ed and expofed 
that appearance or fhow of wifdom, which confifts in polymathy 4 in gene- 

1 Pari of this third reafon is agreeable likewife to an obfervation of Menage in favour of the 
name Avrs^xarai. See Menagii Obfervat. in Laertium, p. 1 37 ■ S. 

a Befides Menage and Border, Stanley alfo and Fabricips approve of the name Am^orrai. 
It is probable, that the .wrong name owed its origin merely to an accidental omillion of the 
firft fyllablc in the right name, and prevailed with the after-copiers the more eafily, as they 
were fo much ufed id the work rfaorai in tranferibing other Dialogues of Plato ; and efpecially 
as it occurred in the very firft fentence of this.—S. 

‘ From confidering, as it feems, this defign of the Dialogue, the antients agree in referring it 
to the ethic kind.—S. 

* It was beautifully faid therefore, by Heraclitus, that “ polymath? does not teach intellect’' 
mortal i) no* ov c.cafxu. —T. 
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ral, or much learning and knowledge of various kinds. Next, are difproved 
and difallowed thofe prcteofioas, claimed by the mathematical fciences or by 
any of the liberal arts, which irt the Platonic difeipline do but fmooth and 
pave the way to true philofophy. The falfe fpecies being thus rejected, 
laftly is exhibited this wildom in her genuine form, as the knowledge of our- 
fclvcs ; the fcience of that divine principle in man, his mind ; the fcience of 
juftice and goodnels, therein included; and the fcience of government 
thence immediately derived.—This fhort bill of fare prefents to our 
readers all they arc to expedt in the following repaft ; fmall in quantity; 
but great in value, as being a juft f.tmple of thofe rich and plentiful enter¬ 
tainments provided for them by Plato in his longer Dialogues.—The 
outward form of this piece is purely narrative. But the converfation, 
recited in it, is peculiarly dramatic. For, befides the other excellencies of 
the drama, common to it with the left of Plato’s Dialogues, it has this 
Angular beauty, that the figures of the two Rivals are deferibed in as exact 
and lively a manner, as painting itfelf could draw them : a circumftance 
that well may recommend the feene to fome ingenious profcflbr of that art, 
to defign after and delineate.—The inward form or genius of the 
Dialogue correfponds to what has been before faid of the conduct of it: 
for it is partly difputative, of that fpecies where the adverfe party is confuted ; 
and partly, to do particular honour to an adverfary far fuperior to the 
fophifts, it is demenftrative, of that fpecies where the proof is by induc¬ 
tion.—S. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES, ‘MAN of LEARNING, MAN of EXERCISE, 
SCENE. - The SCHOOL of DIONYSIUS. 


SOCRATES. 

X WENT into the School of Dionyfuis 3 the grammarian; and I there 
faw the comelicft: and fineft of our young gentry, accompanied by fuch 

as 

1 Proclus, if that paflage, cited from him in note i, p. 376, be not corrupted, mu ft 
have fuppofed this Man of Learning to be Theodorus of Cyrcne, the mathematician. It mud be 
confefifed, that the character of Theodorus the Cyrenean, given us by Plato in his Thcaetetus, 
tallies well enough with that of the Man of Learning, or univerfal fcholar, in this Dialogue. 
But wc prefume, the note referred to makes it appear highly probable, at leaft, that the paflage 
there cited is grofsly corrupt; and that Proclus could not entertain any fuch fuppolition. We 
therefore embrace the opinion of Thrafyllus, who, as Diogenes Laertius informs us, pronounced 
him to be Democritus. To this opinion Laertius himfelf fubferibes, and Dr. Forfler feems to 
agree with them. The rcafons, by which it may be fupported, together with anfwers to fume 
©bje&ions, to which it may be liable, will be given in our notes to the Dialogue. —S. 

2 The narration is made in the perfon of Socrates : who is here feigned by Plato to relate to 
fome of his friends a certain converfation, in which he had been engaged; but how long before 
this narration is left undetermined.—Now we know, it is ufual and natural for all men to begin 
their relation of any thing pall, whether it confided of fa&s or words, with an account of the time 
when thofe fa&s happened or thole words were fpoken; unlefs the relation immediately fuceeeds the 
thing related —Accordingly Plato, in every one of his narrative Dialogues, points out the precife 
line of the converfation there related, except in this, and in The Lyfis: but the words, with 
which he begins The Lyfis, manifellly, we think, imply the time to have been the morning of 
ifrt fame day. The Rivals therefore, remaining a Jingle exception to the general rule, it feems 

neceflary 
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as courted their efteem and friendship 4 . Two of thefe youths happened at 
that time to be difputing: but what was the fubjecfc of their difpute I 

did 

ncceflary to fuppofe, that Plato in this Dialogue, agreeably to the ufagc of all men, dilated to 
them by nature and common fenfe, and agreeably to his ufual dramatic manner, intended to re- 
prefent Socrates, immediately on his quitting the fchool of Dionyfius, meeting with fotne of his 
friends, who happened not to have attended him thither, and relating to them a converfation, to 
which they had not been witnefles. For Socrates appears never to have ufed the didaftic 
manner, in the inftru&ing his difciples : but to have taught them his divine do6lrine in the more 
engaging way of familiar converfation. If then he be fuppofed to have made them this narra¬ 
tion in anfwer to thefe queftions of theirs,—Where have you been, and what have you been doing 
fince you left us?—the time, Juft now, is evidently implied in the very firft fentence. Or if 
he be fuppofed to have given them the recital from his own motion, as being yet warm from the 
difeourfe recited, and having his head dill full of the argument,—in this cafe, the abrupt manner 
of beginning, without me'ntion of the time, is more animated, and fhows the mind pregnant with 
the matter to be delivered.—Dacier, in his tranflation of this Dialogue, has here thruft in, with¬ 
out any warrant from the original, the words “ Vautre jour which give an air of coldnefs to 
the whole narration. But it mull be obferved, that he is every where more attentive to make 
his tranflation of Plato agreeable to modern readers, than to preferve thofe feemingly flight and 
trivial dramatic circumftances, which would have coft him the trouble of many a note to illuf- 
trate and explain.—S. 

3 Y(>ay.n%Tixou. Thus all the editions of Plato, and confequently thofe manufeript copies, from 
which the four firft were printed. But Dr. Forfter, in his late excellent edition of this and 
other Dialogues of Plato, prefers the reading of r^a/xuxriirrou, that is, teacher of the elements of 
grammar, which has the authority of only one manufeript to fupport it. It appears indeed, 
from the very paflage now before U3, that teaching the elements of grammar was the profefliorc 
of this Dionyfius ; and we team, from feveral antient writers, that he had taught Plato. But if it 
be true, what Olympiodorus fuppofes, and the fuppofition feems very natural and juft, that Plato 
introduces the mention of his mafter in this paflage, on purpofe to record his memory, and to 
give his name what place he could in his writings, it is probable that, in purfuance of the fame 
folieitude for his mafter’s honour, he would mention him in the molt refpe«$tful manner, and 
though Dionyfius was T^a/x/zaTto-Tvi, a grammar-fehoolniafter by profefiion, yet that his grateful 

fcholar would give him here the more honourable title of T^a^xTixo; -. It is further to be 

obferved, that Olympiodorus, when he calls him r^a/xy.arurrr.g, fpealcs of him hiftorically, and not 
citing the words of Plato in this paflage, as Dr. Windet in his notes on Olympiodorus, and Dr.. 
Forfler after him, crroncoufly feem to think.—S. 

4 There was a law or cuftom in Sparta, inflituted by Lycurgus, that young gentlemen, who had 1 
gone through the whole courfc of their ftudies, and were become perfect in the pra< 5 tice of thofe 
virtues they had learnt, fliould take under their own immediate eye the younger fort, who were 
then training up in the fame difeipline. The intention of which law was this j that the con¬ 
tinual prefence and example of thofe adepts might animate the learners, and fire them with emu¬ 
lation and an ardour to arrive at the fame excellence. To further this end, particular friendfliips 


were 
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did not perfectly apprehend. There was reafon however to fuppofe it 
related either to Anaxagoras or to Oenopides ' : for they appeared to be 

dcfcribing 

were highly encouraged, and grew into great fafliion, between two Inch perfons. They were 
contra6led in this manner: the elder choie out from among the youth one, whofe genius he 
thought fimilar to his own, and whom he had conceived the belt hopes of being able to improve ; 
attached himfelf to him, and accompanied him in all his (Indies, his performances in mufic, and 
his gymnicexercifcs, the two principal parts of a Spartan education; encouraging and applaud¬ 
ing him, endeavouring to acquire his confidence, and engage him to a reciprocal cfleem and 
fiiendfhip. In imitation of this cuftom amongft. the Spartans, Solon either introduced or autho¬ 
rized friendfhips of this kind among(l the Athenians; laying them under the fame rcflri&ions as in 
Sparta; and prohibiting (laves, though frequently employed as fchoolmaftcrs and pedagogues to 
their youth, from afpiring to be their private tutors, guides, and conftant companions, in this 
way of intimacy and fricndfiiip. This was all the caution deemed requifite, in tliofe antient and 
virtuous times, to preferve their youth fro‘111 the contagion of hafe fentiments and bad manners. 
But when afterwards the riches of Alia flowed into Athens, and thence into the reft of Greece, 
through the channels of trade and commerce ; and when luxury and effeminacy, which always 
come with the tide of riches, had corrupted the Grecians, and debauched their manners; friend- 
fhip, which only can fubfift amongft the virtuous, no longer flouriftied in its purity, but dege¬ 
nerated into a commerce of lewdnefs; entered into and managed, at firft, under the mafk of 
friend (hip, and thofe laudable motives before mentioned ; but at length, efpecially amongft the 
rich and great, carried on more openly, and with little or no difguife. Inftances in both ways we 
meet with frequently in Plato ; in the way of virtuous friendfhip, Socrates in particular, every where 
feeking out the heft difpofed amongft the vonth, attra&ing their regards and cultivating their 
efteem, with a view to communicate to them his wifdom, to avert them from the parlies of bad 
men, and to engage them on his own fide, the fide of virtue. The Man of Learning in this 
Dialogue is plainly enough, from his whole defeription, another inftance of like kind. Of 
which fort were the other perfons, mentioned in the paffage here before us, is uncertain : and 
examples of the vicious kinds in fume other Dialogues need not to be pointed out. Thefpeeeh of 
Alcihiades in The Banquet is too flagrant a proof, that the profligacy of that young nobleman was 
no very aflonifhing or Angular thing at Athens. When any other fuch paflages occur in Plato, 
it will be fuflieient to refer our readers to this note.—S. 

1 Prados, in giving a fliort hiflory of the rife and progrefs of geometry, refers to this place in 
the following words : Aux^ccyopjif b '>ro>.xwv tp-.^xTO xara ysui/xsTpiav, xxi OnoTriCrt; 6 Xicf, 

o rov 7©y fxYivicr.ou reTpayuujfxcv cupxu, xai ®eo$upct o Kuptvztcs, o*r/a veurtpoi uv rou A ■ ci% ■:ycpou‘ uv xoci o 
Tlxcrrui' ev Tci; ctsTcpzTrcuf f/x-.ru'-arim:',, uf it. t roif fxaO/i/xz<n eofsv (( Anaxagoras the Clazo- 

menian touched on many points in geometry ; as alfo did Oenopides the Chian, he who found 
out the fquaring of the Mcnifcus; and Theodoras the Cyrencan, fomewhat junior to Anaxa- 
gor.> ; who are recorded by Plato in The Rivals, as men of reputation for mathematical fcicnce.’ 
Prod. Comment, in Luclid. 1 . ii. p. 19. But we find no where in this Dialogue any mention 
j#ade of Thcodorus by name. It fhould feem, therefore, that Proclue imagined, one of the two 

namelefs 
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defcribingcircles; and by holding their hands in an inclining and oblique po¬ 
rtion, feemed to be reprefenting, not in play, but with much lcrioufnels, 
certain inclinations of the pole. Upon which, as I had leated myfelf next 
to an admirer of one of the young dilputants, I moved him with my elbow 
to turn his face to me, and then afked him what point it was which engaged 

namclefs Rivals, the Man of Learning, to be this very Thcodorus. But indeed the fentence, here 
cited from Proclus, appears to us erroneoufly copied by fome old tranferiber. For it is im¬ 
mediately followed by this other fentence ; cp’ oi$ l7nroKparn j o Xicc, o rev rou fxnvitntou rtrpayuvir/xvi 
n/puv, Mai Qeohpo; b K upnvaies, eyevovro nept yiupsrpiav empavtif. “ After whom Hippocrates the 
Chian, he who found out the fquaring of the Menifcus, and Theodorus the Cyrencan, became 
illuftrious for their (kill in geometry.** Now tbele two fenlences, taken together, evidently con¬ 
tain two egregious blunders; one is, that the [firft] difeovery of fquaring the Menifcus, is 
attributed to two different perfons; the other is, that one and the fame perfon, Theodoras, is 
introduced as po fieri or in point of time to himfelf. We have therefore no doubt but that the 
whole paffage in Proclus ought to be read as follows: A vaZayopas o K xafy/xeviog sroXAwv epn-^aro Kara 
ytupurpiav, mm OwTnhis b Xic$‘ uv mm b llXaruv ev toj$ avreparrais ef/.vn{MVEv<reu f u; tm rots /xa9t j- 
ftacri Jbfav XaScvruv. tp’ ois'lnTTOHparvis b Xioj, b rat rtu /xmruou reTpaywiafiat titpav, km Qsotfwpof b 
K vswMoSf ouya veurtpo; <uv reu A\ta%ayopov, eywoitro mtpi yeu/xerpiav empavetf. “ Anaxagoras the 
Clazoivenian touched on many points in geometry ; as alfo did Oenopides the Chian ; who are 
[both of them] recorded by Plato in The Rivals, as men of reputation for mathematical fcience. 
After w hom, Hippocrates the Chian, he who found out the fquaring of the Menifcus, and Theo¬ 
dorus the Cyrencan, who was fomewhat junior to Anaxagoras, became illuftrious for their (kill in 
geometry.” The miftake of the tranferiber of this paffage is eafy to be accounted for by fuch 
as are ufed to antient manuferipts, in the following manner. The tranferiber, we prefume, had 
no other perfon to read to him ; as thofe had, who copied books, for which there was always a 
great demand, fuch as Homer, for in (lance; in which cafe there was one reader to many feribes. 
But the writings of Proclus were the purchafe only of a few. The tranferiber, therefore, being 
alone, his eye muft have been often changing from his own writing to that which he wrote after. 
We fuppofc, that the words 'hnroKparris 6 Xio$ occurcd in the next line to, and immediately under, 
the words Om-nfas b X<oj. We fuppofe that the tranferiber having written fo far as OivoTi&f » 
Xios, and looking into his original, had his eye caught by 0 Xtot in the next line; from which 
words there he went on tranferibing, with the omiflion of a whole line: and that afterwards on a 
review finding his miftake, iranferibed in the margin the words omitted (a large margin being 
always left for fuch purpofes); and added a few words which followed, to point cut where the 
omifiion was made. But when this very tranfeript came afterwards to be copied, we fuppofe 
that the latter tranferiber inferted the marginal words into the body of his copy, iu a wrong place, 
after the words rov Avot£ayopcv. But the matter is put out of difpute by Simplicius, who, in his 
learned Commentary on Ariftotle’s Phyfics, fol. 12. has fhown us mathematically how to fqunre 
the Menifcus; the invention, as he exprcfsly tells us, of Hippocrates the Chinn, as a ftep to the 
difeovery of fquaring the Circle.—S. 

VCL. V, 3C 


thofe 
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thofe two youths fo earneftly in debate ; adding, It muft certainly be fome- 
thing of great importance, and a matter of fine l'peculation, that, on which 
they bellowed fo ferious an attention.—What call you great and fine 1 ? faid 
he. They arc 1 prating 3 about things up in the Iky, and trifle away their time 

in 

* The Greek is thus printed; 'O 3’ sure, IIoiov, e$>«, fxeya kx\ xa\ov : i( And he replied, What mean 

you, faid he, by great and fine?” If this reading be right, Dr. Forfler rightly fays, there is a 
pleonafm here in the words tint and But, perhaps, inflead of epv, we fhould read 

Grammarians, in explaining anticnt authors, love all opportunities of having recourfc to figures of 
fpeech; and verbal critics take as much delight in all occafions to amend the text. But as this 
makes only afmall part of the office we have undertaken, wc hope we are moderate in the execu¬ 
tion of it. We therefore contend not in this place, but leave it to the determination of our 
learned readers.—S. 

* In the Greek, xfotecxowi ntpi rwv /xcreupav. A$oM<rytiv is to talk idly and impertinently, and 

in the Phsedo is oppofed to <xtpi npovruievTuv \oyovs noma-Oat, “ the fpeaking about what concerns a 
man.” But by the multitude, by the men of bufinefs, and all other the enemies of philofophy, it 
was fpecially ufed to fignify thofe who held much converfation together on philofophical fubje&s. 
Thus Strepfiades in Ariftophanes at firft calls the houfe, where men addi&ed to fiich fludies ufed to 
aflemble, vo<puv tppomarnpiov, “ the confidering place of wife fouls and when afterwards he 

is made to change his mind, he calls it t»v oixtav t m a^oXirx^h “ the houfe of the philofophie 
praters.” The fenfe of this paffage is exprefled in The Phcedrus by one word, furettpo^tTxfiv. —S. 

3 Tltpt rov fxirtupuv. Ariftotle retrained the meaning of the word /xtrecopx to fignify the pheno¬ 
mena in the air or lower fky, with their influences on the water; and thofe only in the upper fky 
which feem mutable or tranfient, fuch as comets; or indiftinft, as the milky Way; exclufively of 
thofe which appear diftin& in their forms, and are conflant and invariable in their motions, 
called the heavenly bodies. But Plato by the word /xtrtupx always means principally, if not 
folelv, thefe laft, as the word commonly fignified. Thus in The Clouds of Arifiophanes, where 
Socrates is called one of the fxntupocrcipiinut, he is made to fay, Ae/>o&xtw, xai Tripurao-iru tc» 
h\iov y “ I walk in air, and contemplate the fun.” And prefenlly after, 

— - -Ow yap an iroTC 

E|e vpov opQuf ra /xertvpa TtpayfxxTc ay 
E< (xn r k . t. \» 

For the real nature of thefe things on high 
Ne’er had I found out rightly, if, 8cc.-- 

And near the end of the comedy, where Strcpfiade9, in mimicry, repeats the former of thifle twa 
pafiages, AipoQaxu, k. t. a. he adds, fpeaking to Socrates in feoff, 

Kai t>ij 0-fAuvtjf t<rxo7reur9 E tyiv etyxi y 

The dwellings of the moon too have yc fpy’d > 
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in philofophiziiig.—This anfwer of his feemed to me a rtrange one; and I 
faid, Young man, do you then think it mean and dilhonourable for a man 
to philofophize ? or for what other reafon do you fpeak fo harflily of what 
they are employed about?—On my putting this queflion to him, another 
perfon ', who happened to be a rival of his for the efteem of the youths T 

mentioned, 

ridiculing in this the doftrine of Anaxagoras and his followers, that the moon was inhabited, 
like the earth, which the poets called 

■-iSb; curpaXrff am. 

-the firm and ever-fix’d abode 

Of gods and mortals. 

* It will foon appear probable, that Socrates knew who this perfon was; for he tells us what kind 
of life he led ; which refembied rather that of a philofopher than that of a fophift. It is probable 
that he was a ftranger at Athens, and chofe to be concealed. It was polite, therefore, in Socrates 
to fupprefs the mention of his name. Had he been an Athenian, it would have been natural for 
Socrates to fpeak of him by name, as he was fpeaking to his fellow-citizens. And had he been 
a fophift, we could not fail to have been told his name, becaufe Socrates never fpared the fophifts. 
He appears then to have been fome foreign philofopher, whom Socrates had difeovered notwith- 
ftanding his affe&ed privacy. Now none of the philofophers of that age lived a life fo retired, or 
fo obfeure, as did Democritus. He fought not fame: fpeculative knowledge for its own fake 
feemed to be his only end. For he defpifed, not only the multitude, but all men. He concerned 
not himfelf with any human affairs; but laughed at all human purfuits, and even at all focial 
engagements. Quite oppofite in this refpedf was the chara&er of Socrates. For he always lived 
the mod focial life, in the midft of the mod populous city at that time in the known world. He 
converfed familiarly with all forts of men, with a Ample and condant view to make them better 
men in private life, and better citizens, whether as governors or as fubjeiXs. His peculiar philo- 
fophy was wholly of the pradlic kind. He was indeed the fird who invedigated the principles of 
morals and of politics, and thus railed them into fciences: whereas before his time political and 
even moral precepts lay unconnefted, loofe, and fcatlcred; and were confequenlly vague and 
uncertain. He fird difeovered them to be founded in the dable and eternal effenccof mind, and 
in the government of mind, by nature, over all things inferior to itfelf. Thus the philofophv of 
Socrates is like the ladder in the patriarch Jacob’s dream : his metaphyfics afeend gradually up 
to the fird caufe of things; from which depend, and from whence come down to earth, the 
fciences of ethics and of politics, to blefs mankind. Such being the fum of the Socratic 
doftrine; and the drift of this Dialogue in particular being to {how, that no other dcdlrine than 
this deferves the name of philofophy; none of the philofophers, fo called, was fo proper to be 
oppofed here to Socrates, as Democritus; not only for the reafons already given, but bccaufe alfo, 
like moll modern philofophers, he was merely a naluralift; making body the foie fubjedt of his 
philofophical refearches; attributing to body a natural and neccffary motion ; and in the nature 

3 c 2 of 
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mentioned,'and was therefore feated near us, having heard my queftions, 
with his anfwers to them, interpofed, and faid to me, It is unworthy of you, 
Socrates, to afk the opinion of this man, whether he thinks it mean and 
difhonourable to philofophize. Know you not him, that he has fpent all his 
time in wreftling,, cramming himfelf, and lleeping ? What other aufwer 
then can you expedt from him than this, that the ftudy of philofophy is 
dilhonourable and bafe.—Now the perfon, who thus fpake to me, ye are to 
undeiftand, employed his whole time in the improvement of his mind, and 
in the lfudy of the arts 1 and fciences; the other, whom he had vilified, 

of body feeking for the caufe of all things. There feems to be another propriety too in intro¬ 
ducing Democritus in this Dialogue, as attentive to the adronomical difpute between the two 
youths. For we have fome reafon to think, that he favoured the Pythagorean, or at lead the 
Semi-Tyehonic, fyftem of the world. His mafter in natural philofophy wc know was Leucippus: 
and by all writers of philofophic hiftory he is accounted of the fame fe£t, the Eleatic. Now 
Leucippus, as we are informed by Diogenes Laertius, held r»v y»v ox,u<;0a.i Trepi to ptvov hvou/xmv, 
“that the earth was carried wheeling round the middle.” If the middle here means a central body 
at fome didance from the earth, (and it is certain, that ox,ei<rOat every where elfe fignifics to ride, or 
to be carried aloft,) it follows, that Leucippus held the Pythagorean fydem of the world. But 
if it means only the axis of the earth’s motion, then the do&rinc of Leucippus is agreeable to 
that hypothefis, fince called the Scmi-Tychonic.—S. 

1 In the Greek, Tpxxnto&pevof. Mod of the interpreters agree in the general meaning of the 
word in this place, that it relates to wredling. But as they all differ in the manner how, we beg 
leave to differ from them all, and to fuppofe it means, u held by the neck,” as is ufual in the a£tion 
of wredling. The word, thus underdood, prefents to the imagination the mod ridiculous image, 
and is therefore the mod proper in a deferiplion intended to be ridiculous. Agreeably to this, 
Lucian, in leveral places of his Anacharfis, reprefents thefe wreftlersas throttling and half dran¬ 
gling each other. As to the red of the deferiplion, it agrees with the account, given us by Plutarch, 
of the life of the athletics, i/nva tb ttoXA u f xai 7r^n7fxovatf ev&Afpcecrt, kcu nmncrtcri Ttraypeiaii nat 
Y\7i%ia i ?, a v£gvtwv re xai &a$v*aTTcvTuv rv\v e£iv. <e By much deep and continual full feeding, by 
regulated motions, and dated times of red, improving and preferving in its improvement the 
habit of their bodies.” Plutarch, in his Life of Philopoemen.—The main of the deferiplion is 
jutlly applicable to the life of every man, wh» makes the exercife of his body in general his foie 
bufinefs, or is addicted to the violent exercife of it in anyone way. Galen, with this very deferip- 
tion apparently in .his mind, has improved and heightened the colouring of it, in a palfage 
6 itcd by Dr. Forder, to which vve refer our learned readers. —S. 

a In the Greek, i pour ihtjv. See Dr. Forfler’s note on this place, to which nothing needs to 
be here added, —S. 

fpent 
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fpent his in the care and improvement of his body by the gymnic ' exer- 
cifes. I therefore thought it proper to defifl: from putting my quef- 
tions to him, 1 this robuft body of a man ; feeing that he profeffed 
not to be well-pradifed in the arts of reafoning and difcourfing, but 
in feats only of activity and ftrength : and I chofe rather to interrogate and 
fift the other, who pretended to be the wifer man; 3 in hopes that, if 
it were polfible for me, I might receive from him fome improvement in 
knowledge. Addreffing myfelf therefore to him, I told him that I had pro- 
pofed my queftion before all who heard me ; 4 and if you think yourielf, 

laid 

1 Thefe exercifes were, running, leaping, catling of quoits, throwing of javelins, wrefllitig, and 
boxing: but wretliing was the principal. They were called yupiimoi, gymnic, becaufe they were 
all of them ufually, and wretliing was always, performed with the limbs and the upper part of the 
body quite naked. They were taught according to rules of art: mailers were appointed to teach 
them ; and fchools were built, and places fet 3part, proper for the exercife of them. Skill in 
them, particularly in wretliing, and the exercife according to art, was called yuixtairTi*n, the word 
here ufed by Plato.—S. 

* In all editions of the Greek we read, Tor tpepsm, a word jutily fufpefled by every' learned and 
careful reader not to have been written in this place by Plato. Dr. Fortier, in his edition of this 
Dialogue, propofes an emendation, made by a very ingenious and learned man, Mr. Mudge, 
formerly of Exeter College in Oxford ; it is Tor : in favour of which we heartily retign 

two former conje&ures of our own ;— one was rc:r Epa/Atvcir, in the fame fenfe, in which Plato 
had juft before faid oero; tciv Epy.yrutv : - the other was Tor Epa ^tsror, a word which we imagined 
might diftinguith this man’s regard for the youth from that of the other, the (xovnuop. We 
embrace Mr. Mudgc’s emendation the more readily, becaufe the defeription, given of the Man 
of Exercife in the word cppupuov, is well oppofed to the defeription of the Man of Learning, 
given us by Plato prefently afterwards.—S. 

3 One of the moll linking features in the charafler of Socrates was the ironical manner which 
he ufed in converting with the Tophi (Is, complimenting them on their pretended wifdom, and dif- 
fembling his own real knowledge. For before them he affedled ignorance even in thole fubjeiSs, 
which he had ftudied the molt and knew the bed of any man ; and was always atking them 
queftions on thofe very points, feemingly for the fake of information. By this condu£t he en¬ 
gaged them to expofe their own ignorance, and by that means undeceived their followers and ad¬ 
mirers, who by them were mifled and had their minds corrupted. But the fentence now before 
us, where Socrates is fpeaking, not to the Man of Learning himfelf, but of him to his own friends 
and difciples, we prefume, cannot be ironical: it is one of thofe many paflages in Plato, where 
appears another, equally ftrong, hut more amiable feature, in the chara&er of that wife and good 
man ; his nnafluming modefty, and truly polite regard to others, according to their rank or 
merit.—S. 

4 In the original here is a tranlition from the narrative or hitlorical Tty In to the dramatic or 

that 
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faid I, capable of giving me a better anfwer than that man, I repeat the 
fame queftioa to you. Whether you think it honourable, or not, to philoso¬ 
phize ?—About the time we had proceeded thus far in our converfation, the 
two youths, overhearing what we faid, became filent ; and breaking off 
the difpute between themfelves, gave their attention to us. Now, what 
were the lentiments of their profeffed friends and admirers on this occafion 
I know not; but, for my own part, I was ftruck with admiration at the 
fcene ; as I always am, when I fee fuch a difpofition in the young and 
handfome. One of them, however, the perfon to whom I bad propofed 
my queftion laft, feemed to me no lefs charmed with it than myfelf: not 
but that he anfwered with a free and open air, as if ambitious only of 
having the preference and the praife given to his own ftudies.—' Should I 
ever, Socrates, faid he, come to think meanly of philofophy, I fhould no 
longer deem myfelf a human being ; as I deem not any perfon, who enter¬ 
tains fuch a fentiment worthy of that charadter ;—hinting at his Rival, and 
raffing his voice, that he might be heard by the youths, of whofe efteem 
both of them were emulous.—You then, faid I, think highly of philofophy. 
—Moft highly, replied he.—But what ? faid I : do you fuppofe it poflible 
for a man to know the true dignity of any thing, to know whether it be 
bale or honourable, unlefs he firft knows what the nature of that thing is ?— 

that of dialogue. But as we ufe no fuch figure or mode of fpcech in our language, the tranflator 
has inferted the words, ** faid I,” to make his fentcnce good Engliftw—S. 

1 Thofe, called fophifts, were not only proud of this very title, which fignifies men who knew 
things wife, that is, things above the knowledge of the vulgar, but they alfo affe&ed to be thought 
and called aotpot, wife men. The Pythagoreans, after their matter, only aflumed the title of 
philofophers, lovers of wifdoni, or (ludents in it. Thus, in the beginning of this Dialogue, philo- 
fophizing means, applying the mind to the ttudy of wifdom. We are told by Laertius, that 
Democritus admired Pythagoras, and emulated the Pythagoreans. Now it is certain, that he 
was no follower of their do&rines, or way of teaching; it mutt be meant therefore of their 
manners, their modeftv, and their other virtues. We find our Man of Learning here pro felling 
nothing more than a high efteem for philofophy. The fentiment, here attributed to him, is the 
very fame with that of Democritus, in Stobxus, Serm. I. ’Avfyxuyroij a£notiiov f n^>-ov w 

ruiAotns iroiucOai fcoyov. “ It is a thing befitting human beings, to make more account of the foul, 
than of the body. For the foul, improved in the higheft degree, rectifies what is amifs in its 
tabernacle,” meaning the body ; “ whereas firength of this, without the exercife of rcafon, betters 
not a w hit the condition of the foul.” fi/xn ptiv yap reMuTsny rxr,ncs (Ao%dr;i 3 iv cfki' <r#r,vto? yap 
anu Xoy«r/uoi/ ov 3 ei> t i a/teim riQrui. —S. 
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I do not, anfwered he.—Know you then, faid T, what it is to philofo- 
phize ? --Perfeftly well, faid he.—What is it then? faid I.—What other 
tiling, anfwered he, than that defcribed by Solon 1 in thefe verfes, 

To various knowledge, I had gain’d before, 

I add each year variety of more; 

And thus old age increafes fiill my (lore. 

Agreeably to this is my opinion, faid he, that the man, who would philofo- 
phize, ought to be always, in his old age as well as in his youth, ftill adding 
to his flock of knowledge by fome new acquifition ; making ufe of life to 
learn as many things as poflible.—Now this account of his* feemed to me, 

at 

* at ei mWa. JiJourxojuEvo!. In thefe words is this celebrated verfe of Solon’s cited her* 

by Plato. And we have given a paraphrafe of it according to this reading, and anfwering the 
purpofe for which it is introduced. A more literal tranflation would be this : “ Old as I grow, 
I ftill learn many things.” But the verfe, as cited by other antient writers, is this. 

Am yYigaaxuy TrobXa (taQncrofAtvos. 
to be tranflated thus : 

Older and older every day T grow. 

Yet have to learn much more than yet I know. 

Or, if the word ixx^ffopievoi, in the future tenfe, has here the force of a verb defiderative or medita¬ 
tive, and fignifies rcfolved, or ready, or about to learn, it may then he thus tranflated : 

I ftill grow older ; yet I ftill afpire 

In many things more knowledge to acquire. 

The verfe, we fee, whichever he the true reading, and whichever the precife fenfe of it, is 
evidently in praife of polymathy; and confequently is agreeable to the mind and tafte of our 
Man of Learning: but the meaning of it, laft given, feems to he fo the nioft ; the fecond has 
indeed a greater appearance of modefty j and the firft perhaps favours too much of vanity and 
oftentation.—S. 

* For indeed at firft fight it looks very like to that, which Socrates in Xenophon gives of himfelf 
and his own fiudies, where he lays ; orou -nip Zwuvai ra Xtyoixwctnfapm, ov TrunoTe Jieautov xat 
(Vr uv xat [xavQavwv o ti t^una/xrw ayaOcv. Xen. in Soe. Apolog. u Ever ft nee I began to underftand 
the fubjeftsof difeourfe, I have never ceafed inquiring into and learning every good thing I was 
able.” But on nearer infpc&ion, the fame difference will he found between them, that appears 
in this Dialogue between philofophy, as defcribed at firft by the Man of Learning, and that which 
at the conclufion proves to he genuine philofophy, that knowledge which is eminently good and 

ufeful 
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at firft appearance, to have fome weight in it : but after reviewing it a 
JittJe within rhyfeif, I alked him, whether philofophy in his judgment con- 
fifted in multiplicity of knowledge.—That, replied he, is entirely my opinion. 
—And is it your opinion too, fuid I, that philofophy is only a becoming 
and an honourable ftudy ? or do you deem it alfo good and beneficial ?— 
Good and beneficial, replied he, in the higheft degree.—Docs this appear 
to you the peculiar property of philofophy ? or think you that other ftudies 
partake of the fame advantage ? For inflance, love of the gymnic exercifes, 
do you deem it not only honourable and becoming a man, but good for him 
all'o? or think you otherwife ?—To this queftion, he facetioufly replied,! 
have two anfwers to give. To this man here 1 would fay, It is neither: 
but to you, Socrates, I acknowledge it to be both, to be good for a man, 
as well as becoming him.—Then I alked him, whether in thefe exercifes 
he thought the undergoing much toil to be the fame thing with love cf 
exercife.—By all means, faid he ; juft as in philofophizing, I take 1 the 
acquifition of much knowledge to be the lame thing with philofophy.— 
■Do you think then, faid I, that the lovers of thofe exercifes have any other 
view than to acquire a good habit of body ?—-No other, replied he.—Is a 
good habit of body then, faid I, acquired by ufing much exercife, and under- 

ufeful to man, that which our elegant philofophic poet terms, the only fcicnce of mankind.—One 
cannot but wonder, that Wower, in his treatife de Polymathia, c. ii. § 7. could fo much mitlake 
Plato’s meaning, as to cite him aflerting in this very Dialogue that philofophy is polymathy. 
We cannot fuppofe Wower to have meant, that fuch an account of philofophy was given us 
fomewhere in this Dialogue, that is, by the Man of Learning: for to confirm what he tell us as 
the opinion of Plato himfelf, he immediately adds the following quotation, as out of Plato’s Re- 
public, r:ye noXv/AxOsi x<*i <pi\o<rcQov tuutov. Unhappily for his argument, the word in this lafl 
paflage is not nrohuy-aQa, but and means a love of that knowledge which by nature is fami¬ 

liar to the mind of man ; which is indeed the fame thing with the love of wifdoni, or philofophy. 
It is not at all furprifing, that Wower fhould elevate above meafure the charms of his own 
miftrefs ; for fuch fentiments infeparably attend the pallion of love : but to imagine that every other 
man muft fee her in the fame light, can proceed only from being in love to a degree of madnefs. 
Befides; men, who afpire to the fame of vaft erudition, are apt to read in too hafty and curfory 
a manner.—S. 

1 Tnv irohu jU rAuxv.—Agreeably to this, Clemens of Alexandria, citing a paflage out of Demo¬ 
critus, where this philofopher boafts of his much travelling through various countries, of the 
accurate refearches which he made in them all, of his long abode in Egypt, and of his fkill fupe- 
rior to that of all men every where in geometrical demon(1 rations, obferves, that the philofopher 
wrote thus, mi tv vrotopzbicx npnnefitvof, “ glorying in his polymathy.** Stromat. 1 . i. —S. 

going 
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going much toil and labour in it ?—Certainly, faid he : for how fhould a 
man, who labours little, or ufes little exercife, acquire a good habit of body. 
—Here I thought it mod advifable to call in to my afiiftance our cham¬ 
pion for the gymnaftic art, on account of his experience. I therefore 
faid to him, How can you fit (ilent, tny friend, and hear this man 
talk fir ftrangely ? Are you of opinion too, that a good habit of body 
is acquired through great toil, labour, and exercife, and not rather by 
means of fiuch as are moderate?—For my part, Socrates, faid he, I was 
thinking that I had an evident proof before my eyes, at this very time, to 
confirm the truth of that well-known faying, that moderate labour is bell 
for the body.—How fo ? faid I.—Do I not fee 1 him there, faid he, in want 
of deep and good nourifhment, 1 fcarce able to turn his head, and worn away 
to a fhadow with much ftudy and hard labour of the brain ?—At this farcafm, 
the youths, who heard him, were pleafed, and could not refrain from laugh¬ 
ing ; a circumftance which put our great ftudent a little out of counte¬ 
nance.—I then faid to him, Well; do you now agree with us, that a good 
habit of body is procured neither by much nor by little labour, but by that 
only which is moderate ? or will you difpute the point with us, one againft 
two ?—Againft him, replied he, I would enter the lifts with much piealure, 
well allured that I fhould be able tofupport my fide of the argument, 3 even 
though it were worfe and weaker than it is: for in fuch combats, he is a 
mere nothing. But againft you, Socrates, I would not choofe to contend for 


' This defeription of our Man of Learning, in his perfon and appearance, agrees exa&Iy with the 
defeription given of Democritus by Hippocrates, in that epillle of his cited before;—that he 
was uxg laxws vravu xxi XtirctaBKo;, “ extremely pale in his vifage and walled in his tlefh —that he 
found him with a book,” 0 iCxiov ivti r otv yovaroiv, “ which lay [open] on his knees;” trtpx 01 
rivet a/if Oiv rav ixtfoiv atira TOffCifxirm, “ and that other books lay by him, fome on each fide ;"— 
on fjtiv cumvat; tycap iv t yxiipmf, that “ by turns he wrote, poring over his writing with earneft 
attention ;” ovt 01 ■naixzoXv—tv tauru “ and by turns relied, pondering very much 

within himfelf.”—S. 

1 This nnift ever be the cafe of fuch a man as Democritus, who was always poring on his 
books, his experiments, and his diflTe&ions. From hence it was, and from extreme attention to 
his (Indies, that he did not at firll, as Laertius relates, know his own father, when lie came to 
vifit him.—S. 

3 Thefe athletic gentlemen were remarkable for their flownefs, heavinefs, and want of adroit- 
nefs, in all exerciles of the mind. Sec the third book of the Republic. S. 
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any kind of paradox : and therefore I admit, that 'not violent but moderate 
exercife procures men a good habit of body.—And how is it with refpeft 
to food ? faid I. Is it much or moderate, which contributes to the fame 
end r— a With refpeft to food alfo he acknowledged moderation to be 
beft. And thus I led him on through all other things which had relation 
to the body ; urging him to own, that it w as beft to be moderate in theufe 
of them all, and neither to exceed, nor to be deficient: and all this he granted 
me.—Well; and how is it with refpefl to the foul ? faid I. Is this bene¬ 
fited mod by a moderate or by an immoderate quantity of thofe things 
which it receives ? —By a moderate quantity, faid he.—Is not learning one 
of the things adminiftered to the foul ?—It was admitted.—Moll beneficial 
therefore to the foul is moderate learning, and not an immenfe heap.—He 
granted it.—Who now is the proper perfon for us to advife with concerning 
the body ; would we know, what kinds and degrees of exercife are moderate, 
and what is a moderate quantity of food ? Wemuft all three of us agree, 
that it is either a phyfician or 1 * 3 a maftcr of exercife. And concerning corn, 

what 

1 We underfland the following paflage of Xenophon, as having a view to the vehement lover* 
of bodily exercife, a character common amongft the young men of that age : to /xcr ow w7Tfpe<r0iom* 
v7Tff7rov £iv a7Tt$oxipz£t (fc. TaufXTr.Sj) to fo oca *j5eu; r foxtrot, raura ixxvcof sMIIVttv t'oxtfxxgt* 

Memorab. 1 i. c. ii. § 4.— S. 

a In the Greek, K^i t a cma utzoXoyti. In this fentenre the word ouoiuf, or ucavrus, or other 
word of like import, feems wanting, and mud be underflood. But we fufpe£t that, inflead of 
tx amt, we (liouid read tx f/tr tx. This eouceflion of ihe Man of Learning thus agrees exactly, 
and in the fame terms, with his two fubfequent conccflTions on the fame point. We have, how¬ 
ever. given ft*eh a turn to our tranflation of this fentence, as to adapt it to cither way of reading 
it.—See a paflage, parallel to this, in Ariflotle’s Nicomach. Ethics. 1 . ii. c. ii.—S. 

3 naicVfiCnv. This properly flgnifies the niafter, appointed to teach the youth their exercifes, 
and direct every motion to be ufed in them. But Plato here, and in other places, ufes the word 
to fignify a perfon whofe knowledge was of the fame kind with that of the yufAvacTm if, or gymnaftic 
phyfician ; to know the power of each particular exercife in the cure of each particular difeafe; and 
how much of it was to be ufed in each particular cafe; a feience, which has for many ages been 
too much negleftcd. Perhaps, from the time of Herodicus, (who as Plato tells us in his 3d book 
dc Republic^, rraiScr(i€v; uv tflu£s yy/xvacrunv txrfi*y,) for a few ages, the offices of -nc and 

yv-xuaern belonged to men verted in the fame kinds of knowledge; though in procefs of time they 
came to be very different, and were affigned to men of very different abilities. It is certain, that 
in the time of Galen, the “ the matter of the exereifes,” was fubordinate to the 

** thephvfician” who preferibed the proper exercife j and that he was under his direction. Such an 

alteration 
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what is a-moderate and due quantity for fowing, we unt/l a^rce, that the 
husbandman is the fitteft perl'on to be confulted. But concerning the foul, 
and the difcipline or learning to be there (own and planted, of whom ought 
we to inquire, what mcafure and what Share is to be accounted moderate ?— 
We were here all of us at a Stand. Upon which, in a jocular way, 1 faid» 
Since wc are at a lofs, ourfelves, what to anfwer, will you confent to aSk 
the opinion of thefe youths here on the point in queftion ? But perhaps we 
are above that; ‘ like the wooers of Penelope, of whom Homer fajs, that 

they 

alteration in the practice was very natural : for when any art is confiderably improved, and the 
principles of it come to be eftabliflied on fcience, the inferior branches of it, thofe which require 
manual operations, or any labour of the body, of courfe devolve to inferior perfons.—What con¬ 
firms our fuppofition is, that yEfchines the Socratic, Plato’s fellow-difciple, in his Dialogue irtpi 
experts, si tita,xrot> t attributes to the nxitorpiGai knowledge and judgment in the conftitution and 
habit of men’s bodies. The fame writer, in his Dialogue named Axiochus, mentions the vraitio- 
np&ai and yv/juxcnai together, as perfons equal in authority over the youth committed to their care 
and teaching. Neither Mercurialis nor Peter Faber cite tkefe laft-mentioned Dialogues: they 
feem indeed to have overlooked them, as being in their days numbered amongft the fuppofititious 
Dialogues of Plato ; for otherwife they would not fo haftily have concluded, nor fo raftily have 
afferted, that by Traitjr^Sns Plato means yvfivuffrvs* See the former of thefe writers in his treatife 
dc Arte Gymnaftica, lib. i. c. xii. and the latter, in Agonifticon, lib. ii. c. vi.- In the next age 
after that of Plato, very little alteration feems to have been made. For Ariftotle, in the begin¬ 
ning of the 4th book of his Politics, having mentioned this kind of general knowledge, the 
knowing what fort of excrcife is agreeable to each particular habit of body, attributes this know¬ 
ledge to the traitorgiGrit, as well as to the yv/xvaerms, which lad word we beg leave to read in that 
paffage, inftead of yu//,va<niKo ;; for we know of no mafter or teacher of the cxcrcifcs, or any fubor- 
dinate officer or minifterin the teaching them, who was ever called by the name of yi^etwnxof. 
The corruption of the text of Ariftotle in this paffage arofe perhaps from comparing it with 
another pa ft age in the fame work, at the end of the 3d chapter of the 8th book, where the arts 
yuixvao-riHr, kxi rraitorp& tx* are mentioned together; and where (by the way) the exafl diftin&ion 
is made between them, as they were praflifed at that time; and the latter, the art of the iraitarpiGw, 
is fliown to be inftrumental to the former, the art of the yu/M/ann, though knowledge of the 
fame kind ftill belonged to both.—S. 

1 Socrates fpeaks here jocofely, as if he thought the Man of Learning might poflibly be 
affronted, and piqued in point of honour, if the queftion were referred to the two youths, perfons 
who feemed fo much lefs able to anfwer it: in like manner as the wooers of Penelope pretended, 
that the offer of the feeming beggar to try his ftrength with them was an aflront to their fuperior 
rank. Monf. Ducier, in his note on this paffage, feems to infinuate, that Plato has given a turn 
to the paffage in Homer here alluded to, different from the intention of the poet. For he fays that 
Penelope’s wooers openly avowed their fear of the fuperior ftrength of the concealed Ulyffes, and 

3 d a their 
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they difdaincc! to fuffer any to draw the bow befuie themfelves.— ! When 
thev now feemed to be giving up the argument, in defpair of coming to a 
conclufion ; I bethought myfelf how to put the inquiry on another footing. 
And accordingly I propofed this queftion, What forts of learning, to the 
beft of our conje&ure, does it become a philofopher to acquire principally? 

(ince 

their apprehcnfions of his doing that to which they found themfelves unequal. Rut this criticifin 
of his (hows that lie entered not thoroughly into the fenfe either of Plato or of Homer in this 
place: for, in the lines to which he refers us, Homer fays, that when Ulyfles had offered to try his 
llrength in drawing the bow, they (his rivals) were beyond meafure offended, and ove rflowed with 
indignation and refentment; being afraid left Ulyfles ftiould fucceed in the attempt, if they 
permitted it; that is, they were at the fame time fecretly afraid of his fuccefs: for we are to 
Obferve, that Homer writes this as infpired by the Mufe, who was fuppofed not only cognifant of 
all the paft a&ions and fpeeches of thofe % who were the fubje&s of his poem, but alfo privy to the 
fecret motives of the a&ors, and to the minds of the fpeakers. But the avowed motives of Antinous 
and Eurymachus, in reje&ing the offer made by Ulyfles, were indignation at his preemption, and 
a fenfe of honour, not fuflering them to enter the lifts with an antagonift deemed fo much their 
inferior. In refufing therefore to admit of his propofal, they pleaded, not the danger they were 
jn of his prevailing, but the (hamc that would arife to them in cafe he ftiould happen to prevail. 
Thus, under the pretence of the fuperiority of their rank to his, they concealed the fenfe they had 
of their own deficience, and their opinion of his real fuperior excellence. Affe&ed haughtinefs and 
contcmptuoufnefs is the ufual mafk of confcious meannefs. In this light Plato faw the behaviour 
of Antinous and his aftiiming companions, deferibed in the twenly-firft book of the Odyfley ; and 
in that ftily jocofe manner, which he every where attributes to Socrates, he infinuates that his Man 
of Learning on the prefent occafion might naturally have his mind poflt fltd w ith the fame fentiments. 
When Socrates propofed a reference to the two youths, it ftiould feem, from what he immediately 
adds, that a futile of difdain appeared in the countenance of the profefled philofopher. Rut the 
likening his cafe to that of Penelope’s fuitors contains a hint that he was under fecret appre- 
henffons of having his ignorance expofed. The proper anfwer to the queftion of Socrates he knew' 
was obvious; but his very profeftion of philofophy would not admit him to fpeak it openly hirnfelf: 
he was confcious of not poflefling any fuch feienec as that of mind, and of not having ftudied any 
fuch art as that of medicine for the foul. Therefore, though Socrates at the end of their convcr- 
fation drive? him to ftiame, and expofes his ignorance in the nature and ends of philofophy, he 
endeavoured to conceal this ignorance as long as he could, and was unwilling to have the anfwer 
given by any. At the fame time it is fuggefled to our thoughts by Plato, that nothing more than 
common fenfe and a candid mind, chiefly to be found in youths of gooc^difpofnions, was requiflte 
to make that aufwcr;. and that fair reafoning, joined to thefe, was fuflicient to lead a man to true 
philofophy.—S. 

'This knot, or rather break, in the thread of the argument, forewarns us of new matter to be now 
brought upon the carpet. But there is, befidcs, n peculiar reafon for the paufe in this place; and 

therefore 
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f'nce we have already found, that it is not all forts, nor even many._To this 

my learned companion anfwcred, That the fineft forts of learning, and the 
mold becoming to the philofophic character, were thofe which give a man the 
liighdl reputation as a philoiopher : and this reputation, fa id he, that man 
would gain, who fhould appear convcrfant 1 in all the arts and feiences, at leaf!: 
in as many as pofliblc, cfpecially in thofe which are held in efteem the mold, 
and arc the mold deforcing of itthe man, who having ftudied thefe arts, 
as far as is requifite to a liberal education, hath acquired fo much knowledge 
in them, as depends on tatde and judgment, not on the mechanical exercife 
of any, or on the labour of the hands.—Do you mean in the lame wav, faid 
I, as it is in building? For in that affair, if you have occalion for artificers 
and artists, a bricklayer or a carpenter you may hire for five or fix minus 

therefore it has here a peculiar beauty. Tt feems to be contrived on purpofe to give every reader 
an opportunity of confulting his own mind, and of finding there the proper anfwcr to the laft 
queftion put by Socrates : it prepares him, therefore, for what is to follow, where he will fee his 
inward conjecture explicitly confirmed, and the conceptions of his own mind from the precedent 
part of the argument produced to light, in a plain and full defeription of what is juttly to be called 
the fludy of wifdotn or philofophy.—S. 

1 Dr. Forfter very juftly obferves that the chara&cr which the Man of Learning here gives of a 
philofopher cxa&ly agrees with the chara&er of Democritus himfelf, as given us by Diogenes 
Laertius j that, befidcs his being a great naturalifl and rnoralifi, hefules his being veiled in 
mathematical learning, and in all the popular erudition, he had a thorough experience in the arts, 
Trtpi Tiyjiav ircijxv tiytu tu.7rfi:iav. If the right reading of this (cntencc in Laertius be, as we fufpeft, 
txgx. or Kac-Z:', inftead of Trxvav, the agreement with the words of Plato in this place is (till more 
cxa£t. However, though Laertius in this pafiage plainly ufes the word in the philofophical 

and proper fenfe, to fignifv arts as difiin£t from feiences; yet Plato, in the patfage to which this 
annotation belongs, feems to include in the word t tyveev all the particular feiences: and it it be fo, 
then the whole account which Laertius gives of the knowledge of Democritus, anfwers in every 
part to the philofophic chara&ei, as here drawn by our Man of Learning. It is certain, that every 
particular fcience has fome art immediately derived from it, and particularly dependent on it. In 
mathematics, the art of numbering and computing depends on the fcience of arithmetic; the art 
of meafuring on the fcience of geometry ; the art of imific on the fcience of the fame name ; and 
lli art of calculating eclipfes, &c. on the fcience of aflronomv. In the. arts and feiences of higher 
order it is the fame : the art of government thus immediately depends on the fcience of mankind » 
the art of leading a good and happy life, on the knowledge of ourfclves; and the art of rcafoning, 
on the fcience of mind. We the rather produce thefe latter infiances, for that they have a near 
relation to, and ferve to illufirate, the lafl part of this Dialogue.—S. 

3 Lcfs than twenty pounds of our money. For the attic y.va was equal to 3I. 4s. 7d. 
Emtlifh.—S. 
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but an architect will coft you above ten tlioufand drachmas fo few of thefe 
are to be found in all Greece. Do you mean to didinguirti in feme fuch 
way as this ?—He admitted fuch to be his meaning.—On this, I alked him, 
if it was not impoflible for one man to be a perfect mailer of any two arts, 
much more to attain a mafterfhip in any confidcrable number, efpeciallv of 
fuch as are great and excellent.—Do not imagine, Socrates, faid he, that I 
mean, it is requiiite for a philolophcr to have fo thorough a knowledge of any 
art, as the man who makes it his profefiion ; but to be able, as becomes a 
gentleman of a liberal education, to underfland what the artift fays, when 
he is fpeaking of his work, better than any of the byftandcrs ; and to iu- 
terpofe judicioufly his own advice about the workmanfhip : fo as always to 
appear, in every converfation relating to the arts, and in criticifing on every 
performance of the artifts, to have a liner tulle, and more knowledge, than 
any other perfon prefent.—Then I, for I was not yet quite certain what he 
meant, faid to him thus ; Do I conceive rightly, w lint kind of man you call 
a pbilofopher? You feem to me to have deferibed fuch a man, as the 
* generalcombatants are in the Olympic games, compared with the racers 3 or 

1 Equal to 342!. 18s. 4tl. The tax was worth 100 fyaxi ««. Plato therefore, in this place, 
might have faid one hundred niinas inftead of ten thmifand drachmas : but he chofe to exprefs 
the fiim according to its value in the fmallcr coin, to give it at firl't light the greater appearance: 
as the French choofe to compute by litres rather than by pounds llcrling.—Architect feems here 
to mean no other artift than the mailer-builder.—S, 

2 The.-particular combatants in tbefe games were fuch as had devoted themfelvcs wholly to 
one particular fort of exercife, and therefore had attained to excel in it beyond all other men. 
The general combatants were fuch as had divided their studies, and had been exercifed in them ail, 
and confcqucntly could not be fuppofcJ equal in any one to thole who had made it their peculiar 
ftudy. They engaged in all the combats at thefe games, but contended only with fuch as them- 
felves. They were called TrivraSxcJi, the term here uled by Plato, Combatants in the live Exercifcs, 
becaufe the iixth, that is, boxing, or lighting with fills, was not introduced till the 23d Olympic, 
having been thought till then too mean and ignoble. And after it was introduced, the general 
combatants {till retained the name of imraSti«. All the learning on this fubjeft has been col¬ 
lected by Peter Faber in his Agoniftica. But an Englifl) reader, curious to be further informed, 
may find full fatisfatSlion in an excellent diflertation, written by Mr. Weft, 

a By an unaccountable error, all the editions of Plato read here vrEATaerxf. But according to a 
mod certain emendation of Mr. Le Clerc’s, with which Dr. Forller is highly plcafcd, we ought 
to read naXaicrx;. Which reading we have not fcrupled to follow in our traatllation , as Dacier 
Jtas had the judgment to do in his.—S. 
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the wreftlers. For in each kind of competition, thofe univerfalifts fall ftiort 
of the rcfpeclive excellencies of the particular profelTors, and are but the 
next beft men to them in their own way, but at the fame time are fuperior 
to the profeffors of the other kind, and eafily get the better of thefe, whole 
excellence lies only in the other way. Such a degree of (kill as this, you 
may perhaps mean, that the ftudy of philol'ophy begets in thofe who are ad- 
didled to it; a degree, by which they fail of fupreme excellence in know¬ 
ledge of the arts, but attaining an excellence which is next to the fupreme, 
they excel all men except the artifls : fo that he, who has ftudied philofo- 
phy, is, in every employment or bufinefs of life, a fecond-rate man, and 
below the pitch of perfediion. Some fuel) man, I think, as this you point 
out to us for a philofopher.—You feem, Socrates, replied he, to have a juft 
conception of what belongs to a philofopher, in likening him to 1 a general 
combatant in the public games. For he is abfolutely fuch a man, as not to 
be a (lave to any thing ; nor has he ftudied any branch of knowledge fo accu¬ 
rately and minutely, as, through entire attention to that one, to be deficient 
in all the reft, like vulgar artifts, and the profeftors of one only fcience ; 
but he has beftowed a competent mealure of application on them all.—After 
he had made me this anfwer, I, defirous he fhould explain himfelf more fully 
and clearly, afked him, whether he thought the good, in any way of life, to be- 
ufeful men, or ufelcfs.—Ufeful, without doubt, Socrates, laid he.—If then the 
good are ufeful, arc not the bad ufelefs ?—He agreed.—Well then, faid I ; do 

1 The whole pafTjge of Laertius, referred to in note I to p 319, and alfo in note toperfons of the 
Dialogue, is this, as amended ;— wvrtp oi Avt epa7rai TlxxTavog tiai, <$v\7i ©pxvuMof, ourog xv ci» i napa- 
yivo/jtv.oi aviMv/Ao;, tuv 7rtf>i Otvomdriv xxi AvccZayopav sTai'Cog, o( [in(lead of irtpog, as it is printed] ty r»j 
■jTfcg TuMpctTw bfjuXia 3 i xteyofAtvo; Trspi Qibcvopias [here we omit the w] Qr.atv, ug niVTaCha eoixtv o tyiho- 
a-oQot' xai w ig oiMtOuf tv <pt\a<ro<pnz ntvrafaog To, yap <f>vcnna wxnro [as If. Cafaubon rightly reads 
from Suidas] xat rx nfa xa f aXXa xxi ra lAaGn/xarixot., xat rcug tyxvxUoug loycug, km mtpt r txvotv Tracer 
[indead of rtoL<jav\ t i%ev tpirtipiuv. D. Laert. 1 . ix. §. 37. “If the Rivals be a dialogue of Plato's,, 
fays Thrafyllus, the anonymous perfon there introduced, as the friend of thofe who were de¬ 
puting about Oenopides and Anaxagoras, mud be this Democritus ; who in the converfation he 
had with Socrates concerning philofophy, there related, fays, that a philofopher is like a general 
combatant in the games. And he himfelf was in fatt a general combatant in philofophy. For 
he had cultivated phyfics, and ethics; moreover, mathematics, and all the common learn¬ 
ing of thofe times : and in all the arts he was experienced.”—S- 
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you take philofophers to be ufeful men, or not?—He acknowledged they were 
uieful : and not only fo, laid he, but I account them the mod ufeful of all 
men.—Come now, laid I ; let us examine whether this be true. How can 
they be even of any ufe at all, thele fecond-rate men ? For it is plain, that 
your philofopher is inferior in every art or fcience to the man who is a perfect 
mailer of it.—This he acknowledged.—Well; luppofe now, faid I, that you 
yourielf, or any friend of yours, for whom you have a great regard, fhould 
happen to fall lick, I afk you, whether, with a view to the recovery of health, 
you would fend for that fecond-rate man, the philofopher; or whether you 
would lend for a phylician.—For both of them, faid he.—I alkyou not that, 
faid 1 ; but which of the two you would fend for in the firft place, or in 
preference to the other.—No man, faid he, would doubt, in fuch a cafe, 
to give the preference to the phylician.—And how in the cafe of a Form at 
fea, faid I ? to whom rather would you ehool’e to intruft yourielf and your 
concerns; to a pilot, or to a philofopher ?—To a pilot, faid he, I for my 
part.—And thus it is in every other affair, faid 1 ; fo long as a man, profefling 
fkill in it, is to be found, a philofopher is of no ufe.—Thus it appears, faid 
he.—A philofopher therefore, faid 1, we have difeovered to be a man entirely 
ufelefs ; fince it is clear, that in every affair of life, men, who profefs (kill 
therein, are to be found. And wc agreed before, that the good in any way 
were the uieful men, and the bad were the ufelefs.— Fie was forced to own 
it.— But now, faid I, that we have carried our reafoning to this length, may 
I go on with my quellions ? or would it not be rather impolite and rude to 
pufh the point further?—Aik any queflions that you pleale, faid he.—Nay, 
laid I; I defire nothing clfe, than to recapitulate what has been already 
faid. The prefent Hate of the argument then is this : We acknowledged, 
that philofophy was an honourable ftudy, and profeffed to be philofophers 
ourlelves : we acknow ledged that philofophers were, in their way, good as 
well as honourable ; that the good, in any way, were ufeful men, and the 
bad ufelel-. O.i the other hand, we ackn .wledged ihat philofophers were 
ufelefs, whenever we could find good workmen and men of fkill of every 
kind ; and that good workmen of every kind, profeffors of the feveral 
fciences, and p.radtifers of the feveral arts, were always to be found, for 
was not all this granted ?—It was, faid he.—We grant therefore, agreeably 
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to thofe our own concefiions, that, if philofophy be, what you fay it is, 
knowledge in the arts and fciences, the fpending our time in phiiofophizing 
is then a bad and ufelefs way of life, and philofophers are ufelcls men, and 
good for nothing. But what, my friend, if their cafe be otherwife ? what, 
if the philofophic life confift not in ftudying the arts ; nor 1 in bufying a 
man’s felf about a multitude of experiments, and continually poring over 
them ; nor in acquiring a multiplicity of knowledge ; but in fomething elfe? 
For I thought, that fuch employments were accounted difhonourable and 
bafe, and that thofe who followed them were called, by w r ay of reproach, 
dirty mechanics and bellows-blowers *. Whether my fufpicions are juft or 

■ no\uirpxyiumvnx. Concerning this kind of sroXi/srfay/nsei/rn, our learned readers may confult 
Wower de Polymathifl, cap. ii. §. 3. or Suidaa in voce Ao-aXnirmJoTij;. Democritus not only took 
the pains to elide 61 the bodies of animals, in order to inveftigate the animal oeconomy, but alfo ex- 
prefled the juices of every plant and herb he met with, to make experiments of their feveral virtues. 
Omnium herb arum fuccos Democritus exprejfit, fays Petronius; et ne lapidum virgultorumque 
vis laleret, xtatem inter experimenta confumpfit. We have fome inftances of his knowledge of 
this kind recorded in Pliny’s Natural Hiftory.—S. 

* In the greek, Bamwrovs. By this name were called all artifts, who operated by means of fire - 
but properly (peaking, they were fuch only as ufed furnaces in their operations. For fo Hefy- 
chius,— Bavainria, rrxax t txm & a rrvpoj, uveites dr « ntqi racf xx/xtrovs. In ufing this word, Plato 
feems to allude to the metallurgic and the chymical experiments of Democritus. Concerning this 
very fa£t indeed, whether Democritus made any fuch experiments, or not, much controverfy 
has arifen, particularly between Olaus Borrichius and Conringius, in contending, the firft of 
them for the high antiquity of chvmiftry, the other for the novel invention of that ufeful art. 
Each of them perhaps has pufhed his point further than the truth will bear him our. The treatife 
which Democritus wrote min ns Xitov, was certainly not concerning the philofopher’s hone, as 
Borrichius and the alchymifls pretend ; but concerning the magnet, or loadflone, which, perhaps, 
for its peculiar and celebrated virtues, was by the antients eminently ftyled theJhpie. Yet we do not 
fee how it can with reafnn be denied, that the great man in queftion was philofophns per ignem ; 
becaufe he could not, but through fttfion by fire, have done what antient writers agree he did, 
coverted common Hones into precious; nor could he well have found out the virtues of herbs and 
plants without the help of chymical experiments. However, we would not lay too much flrefs on 
the interpretation of the word Bxsawna, given by Hcfychius, though it agrees with the etymology. 
It feems too confined. The word, as ufed by many of the antients, particularly by Ariftotle in 
the 8th book of his Politics, and by Plutarch in many places, feems to comprife all thofe arts 
we call mechanical: Plato’s argumentation requires that we fhould underllaud it to be ufed here 
with the lame latitude; and this larger meaning bed confirms the fuppofition, that our Man of 
Learning and Knowledge in this Dialogue was Democritus. To exprefs therefore the whole mean¬ 
ing of Plato in this place, we have ufed in our tranflation both thofe terms of contempt, which 
may anfwer to the full fenfe of the word fat/mms- —S. 
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not, will,evidently appear, if you but anfwer ' to the following queftions_ 

What 1 men are thole who underhand how to give proper chaftilement to 

vicious 


’ We are now come to the third and laft part of the Dialogue. In the two former we have feeja 
what philofophy, truly fo called, is not; in this latter, Plato will fhow us what it is; for which 
he here briefly prepares his readers, by informing them, that Socrates will now open a new fccne, 
and begin a new feries of queftions.—S. 

1 Plato lays the foundation of true philofophy in the knowledge of ourfelves, that is, of our own 
fouls. He begins with the inferior part of the foul; the feat of the paflions and animal affeflions. 
Thefe he characterizes, as is ufual with him, under the allegorical names of brute animals, horfe 
and dog; to which foon afterwards he adds that of ox. The horfe is a propci emblem of the 
love of glory; becaufe of all brute animals the horfe is the only one which appears to be de¬ 
lighted with foie trappings, to be oflentatious, to be emulous of glory, and fond of proving bis fupe- 
riority over bis rivals. No lefs properly docs tbe dog reprefeat the paflion of anger; becaufe of 
all animals he is th.e mod fob}e& to it, has it roufed in him on the flighted occafions, entertains 
H the longed, and is .the mod vindictive. And the ox is the fitted reprefentalive of fcnfuality, 
becaufe that animal, when not employed by man in laborious offices, is always either eating or 
chewing the cud, that is, eating over again wjbat he had eat before : as fenfual meD, after they 
have feaded, are apt to fead it over again in reflection; as well as before they feafl, to daft in 
imagination. Plato makes a diitin&ion at the fame time between the good, and the bad 
or vicious, amongft thefe animals. Of the latter fort are the perverfe and refraftory; horfe*, 
that are alrnod unmanageable by their riders; dogs, that hardly can be broken, or made to 
obey their mader’s will; oxen, that are ftubborn, that refufe to quit the flail, and to labour. 
Thefe are the emblems of bad men; whofe paflions, fuch as correfpond to the tempera of 
thofe feveral animals, are immoderate or inordinate, and not to be governed, or reflrained 
within /heir due bounds, without much difficulty. Good horfes, dogs, and oxen, he calls 
thofe, whofe natural temper is gentle, and pliant, and eafily made obedient. And by fuch he 
fignifies to us men naturally good, that is, men, whofe brutal paflions of each kind arc by nature 
moderate, and eafily obey the government of reafon, that fuperior part of the foul, whofe whole 
office and government he delineates or (ketches out in the following manner.—If any of our 
paflions are wild and irregular, if our horfe, for infiance, would throw off and trample on his 
rider, if our dog barks at bis aiafier or his matter's friends, or if our ox knows not bis owner and 
his feeder, they are to be chadded and reduced to order. If our paflions are all tame and gentle, it 
is the bufinefs of reafon to employ them in her own fervice, to apply them each to its proper ufe, 
and thus to make them highly beneficial to the whole man. But neither of thefe offices can be 
well performed, unlefs it be known what is moderate and regular in the paflions, and what 
the contrary ; that is, unlefs die boundaries between good and evil be well fettled, fo that the 
one may be dittinguifhed from the other. The making this diftinftion, therefore, is the inward 
operation of knowledge in the mind; as the application of it to praCfice, in the difeharge of thofe 
office?, is an exertion of the mind's power over the inferior man. The former is the theory of 
moral*; the latter is praCtic virtue. This properly is art > that, fcicnce. But Plato in this place 
a tiles 
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vicious hoffes ? arA they thofe very men who can give a horfe alt the improve¬ 
ment he is capable of; or are they a different fort of men ?—The very fame 
men, he anfwered.—And thofe, faid I, who are able to improve the ufeful qua¬ 
lities of a dog, do not the fame men know how properly to chaftile dogs 
Which are vicious 'They do, faid he.—By one and the fame art then, faid I, 
are thofe animals improved and properly chaftifed.—I agree, faid he.—Well ; 
but, faid I, is it alfo the fame art, through which a man diftinguifttes 
amongft thofe animals the good from the vicious ? or is this an art different 

from that, through which they receive improvement and due correction ?_ 

It is ftill, faid he, the fame art.—Will you admit then, faid I, that this holds 
true with regard to the human fpecies in like manner ; that the art, what¬ 
ever it be, by which men are made to excel in virtue, is the fame art with 
that through which bad men are properly chaftifed, and the fame alfo with 
that though which the .good and the bad are known and diftinguithed 
one fort from the other ?—By all means, faid he.— 1 Now the art, which 

ufes the ftrm art to exprefs both ; as he frequently does elfewhere, when he means any art which 
is founded on fcience, and without fcience cannot be exercifed. For this note thus much 
fuffices.—S. 

* Plato proceeds in the next place to the knowledge of mankind ; that is, to the knowledge of 
the fame paflions and affections in the fouls of other men that we feel in our own. Be (hows 
it to be confequSntly one and the fame kind of knowledge with the knowledge of ourfelves, 
differing only in the object, of it; as it is applied either to many men, or to a Angle one j for of 
men every one is a man. He therefore, who thoroughly knows himfelfj who knows what is 
right and good in his own foul, and what is there wrong and evil, nluft know at the fame time' 
all men in general, mud know what is good and what is evil in the whole human nature: and 
he who thus knows others, mud alfo thus know himfelf. The fubjeft of all this knowledge id 
the fuperior part of the foul of man, mind and reafon : the object is itfelf, and alfo that part 
which is inferior, with the paflions and animal affe£tions there dated. The knowledge of it¬ 
felf implies the knowledge of its power over the inferior part. Now as no man can help follffiv- 
ino- known good, nor can help avoiding known evil; the true knowledge of good and evil muft 
be attended with an exercifc of that power over the inferior part, improving what is there found 
right and good, and rectifying what is wrong and evil. And fince all men partake of the fame 
nature, the fame knowledge, through which a man manages himfelf rightly, betters what in 
himfelf is good, and corrects what in himfelf is evil, muft qualify him as well to difpenfe 
juftice to other men, to encourage the good and to correct the bad. Now this is the office of 
the judge and of the mayiftrate ; and the fcience, which enables him to execute his office well 
is the judicial fcience, which is no other than the fcience of juftice. It follows, therefore, 
that the wife and good man, he who is matter of this fcience, and employs it in the 
proper management of himfelf, is qualified for the office of a judge and of a magiftrate.—S. 

j E 2 gives 
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gives this power and this knowledge with refpeft to one man, has it the 
fame efficacy with refpeft to many men ? And the art of thus managing 
and judging of many, has it the fame abilities with refpeff to one ?—Cer¬ 
tainly, faid he.—Is it fo in the cafe of horfes too, faid I, and in all other cafes 
after the fame manner ?—Beyond a doubt, faid he.—Now what fcience, 
faid I, is that, through which proper chaftifement is given to the licen¬ 
tious and the lawlefs in civil Rates ? Is it not the judicial fcience, that 
of judges and other magiftrates ?—It is, faid he.—Is the fcience of juffice, 
laid I, any other than this fcience ?—No other, anfwered he.—And is 
it not through the fame fcience that the good and the bad are both known ?— 
He replied, it was through the fame fcience.—And the fcience, faid I, 
through which one man is known, will give equal fkill to know many 
men.—True, faid he.—And whoever, faid I, through want of this fcience, 
hath not the fkill to know many, will be equally deficient in the knowledge 
of one.—Right, laid he.—If a horfe therefore, faid I, as being but a horfe, 
be incapable of knowing and diidinguifhing between good and bad horfes, 
muft he not be ignorant of which fort he himfelf is ?—Certainly, faid he. 
—And if an ox, faid I, being but an ox, knows not how to diftinguiffi and 
judge of good and bad oxen, is it poffible that he can know of which fort he 
is himfelf?—Certainly not, faid he.—And is not the fame thing certain, 
faid I, with refpedl to the ignorance of dogs ?—It is, faid he..—And how is 
it in the cafe of men ? faid I. When a man knows not who are the good 
men and who the bad, is he not at the fame time ignorant of himfelf, and 
unable to tell whether he is good or bad, in as much as he alfo is a man ?— 
He allowed it to be true.—Now to be ignorant of onefelf, faid I, is it 1 to be 
found of mind, or to be infane?—To be infane, he replied.—To know onefelf 
therefore, faid I, is to be found of mind.—I agree, laid he.—This then, 

faid 

1 Tufportv, v ta euppouit. No words have more puzzled us, in the translating of Plato 
than the words cuppovtiv, auppu v, and puppocuvn. The difficulty arifes from this,—that in dif¬ 
ferent places they are ufed in different fenfes; and we could find no words in tire Englifh 
language anfwering to them every where. At length, therefore, we found ourfelves obliged, it 
we would everywhere exprefs their precife meaning, to ufe different words in different places. 
Our labours, however, on this point have enabled us to give a kind of hiflory of thofe words, and 
of the feveral alterations they have undergone in their meaning. Homer, the mod antient 
Greek writer extant, by the word cuppwivy evidently means prudence, or diferetion. Sec his 

Odyfley, 
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faid T, fhould feem to be the precept contained in the * Delphic inscription; 
it is to exercife wifdom and juftice.—It Should feem fo, replied he.—And 
through the fame Science we know how to correct others duly and rightly.— 

True, 

Odyfley, book xxiii. ver. 30. from which we conclude, that the true etymology of the word is from 
mo a. iv, a found mind. To which agrees this of Porphyry, —non yap atafppomvn (rao^>po<rv\m ti ?, 
Apud Stobaeum, Serm. 19.—In the time of Homer, and for a long time after, the doCtrine of 
morals was far from being improved to fuch a degree of perfection as to become a fcience. It 
was delivered in loofe and unconnected precepts, agreeing to the experience of wife men, without 
any known principles for their foundation. The firft, who attempted to raife it into a fcience, 
and to treat of it with order and method, were the Pythagoreans. Thefe philofophers, having confi- 
dered that the foul of man was the fubjeCt of virtue and of vice, confidered next the constitution and 
(economy of this fouls they faw it diftinguifhable into two parts, the rational and the irrational, and 
the irrational part again into irafciblc and concupifcible. Now as every thing in nature has a pecu¬ 
liar virtue of its own belonging to it, the defeCt of which is its imperfeClion, and the contrary 
quality its vice, the Pythagoreans made their primary diftin&ion of the virtues of man, according 
to their didinCtion of the parts of his foul. The virtue of the rational part they termed ppovn<ns, 
prudence \ the virtue of the irafeible part,, avfceta, fortitude; that of the concupifcible, trutyoaum, 
temperance ; and the virtue of the whole foul, or the habit produced therein by the harmony of 
all its parts, they called $uuuovmn 9i juflice ,—Thus far did thefe philofophers advance in the fcience 
of morals; deducing all the other, the particular virtues, which are exercifed but occafionally, 
from thefe four, which in every good man are in conftant praClice: but they afeended no higher. 
It was left for a Socrates and a Plato to put a head to this beautiful body of moral philofopby, to 
trace all the virtues up to one principle, and thus reprefeni them to our view united. Yet thus 
only can. the doCtrine of morals be properly termed a fcience. This principle is mind j for 
mind, being meafure itsfelf, and being alfo the governor of all things, contains the meafures 
of reCtitude in all things, and governs all things aright and for the beft. The principle of 
virtue therefore being mind, on the foundnefs of mind is all fincere and uncorrupt virtue 
eftablilhcd; for the foundnefs of every thing depends on the foundnefs of its principle. And 
thus alfo, as morals are founded on mind, and as no true fcience of any thing, according to Plato, 
can be without the fcience of its principle, the fcience of morals either is the fame thing with 
the fcience of mind, or is immediately thereon dependent. Accordingly, Plato, in the Char- 
mides, ufes the word <rappo<rim in its original fignification, as it means foundnefs of mind. 
In the fame fenfe is the word <ru<ppoauvr\ ufed by Xenophon, in Anonw/x. 1 . i. c. i. § 16 where* 
it is oppofed to peon a. See Dr. Simpfon’s annotation to that paflage. So it is again ufed by 
Plato, and oppofed to//«v<«, in his firft book de Republica, p. 16. ed. Cantab. Moll commonly, 
however, Plato ufed this word in the Pythagorean fenfe, to fignify one of the four cardinal 
virtues: in which fenfe it is ufed by Ariflotle in all his moral treatifes. Yet even in this parti¬ 
cular fenfe, the peculiar relation which it has to prudence, the proper virtue of the rational part of 
the foul, is well obferved by the very learned author of Hermes, in his notes (for his they are) to» 
ArUlotle’s treatife, itepi Apvrm not » K aniuv } lately publilhed by Mr. Fawconer, p. il 6. Zeno like- 
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True, faid he.—Now that, through which we have this knowledge, is 
the fcience of juflice ; and that, through which a man has the knowledge of 
himfelf, and of other men, is foundnefs of mind, or wifdom.—It appears fo 
to] be, faid he.—The fcience therefore of juft-ice, faid I, and the fcicncd 
belonging to every found mind, wifdom, are one and the fame fcience.—It 
appears, faid he, to be fo proved.— 3 Again, faid I, by the fame means 
arc civil ftates well governed ; that is, when the doers of injuflice are duly 

punifhcd. 

wife, who followed the fame diflinftion of the cardinal virtues, defined every one of them by 
fcience of one kind or other; as appears from Stobeeus, Eclog. I. ii. p. 167. And one fcience, 
the fcience of mind, includes them all.—S. 

* The infcription here meant, is that mod antient one, in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
rND©I 2 EATTON, Know thvsklf. This was generally fuppofcd to be the dictate or 
refponfe of the Pythian oracle to the queflion afkcd of it;—What was man’s greateft good. See 
Ale nag. Annotat. in Laertium, p. 22 and 23, and Dr. Simpfon’s note on Xenophon’s Memorab. 
1 . iv, c. ii. §. 24. In what fenfe Plato underftood this truly divine precept, is evident from his- 
brief definition of it in this fentence, as explained by the preceding argumentation. From which 
it appears, that by the knowledge of one’s felf he means the knowledge of the whole foul, or the 
knowledge of what is good and what is evil. For the fupcrior part of the foul contains in itfelf the 
feeds of all moral good ; the inferior, the feeds of all moral evil. Bot the fubjeft of all this 
knowledge, of both kinds, is only the fuperior part of the foul, the rational. For, as the Stoics 
well exprefs themfelves on this point, no other faculty in man contemplates and knows itfelf, 
befides the faculty of reafon. This alone alfo knows and judges of all other things, whether' 
without or within the foul: for in itfelf it hath the rule and ftandard of right, according to which 
it judges, and diftinguifhes between right and wrong; approving the one, which is agreeable to 
its own nature, and difappraving the other, which is difagreeable and contrary to it. Truly and 
properly fpeaking, mind itfelf is rule and meafurc, being the meafure and the rule of all things. 
The fcience of mind, therefore, which is wifdom, is the fcience of right and wrong, gives the dif. 
cernmcnt of good and evil in ourfelves, and enables us at the fame time to ditlinguifh rightly 
between good and bad men; and thus is it the fcience of juftice, and the judicial fcience, belong¬ 
ing to the magiftrate and to the judge. After what has been faid, we prefume it needlefs to make 
any apology, or to give any further reafon for tranflating o-upfxxm’i in this place wifdom .—But 
concerning this wifdom, or knowledge of felf, fee more at large in Plato’s Firft Alcibiades, where 
it makes the principal fubjeCt.—S. 

* From the fcience of ethics, and that of law, truly fo called, (for, in a philofophical fenfe, right 
Only is law, law eternal and divine,) Plato makes a fiiort and eafy (lep to theTcience of politics 
and the art of government. The art of government is founded on knowledge of the different 
tempers and humours, minds and characters of men. For none can have the (kill to manage 
<hem, but thofe who know them, and who know by what methods to lead the good and gentle 
ie obedience, and to prevent the difobedience of the perverfe and evil. This knowledge of man¬ 
kind 
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puniflied—Right, faid he. — The fame fcience therefore, faid I, is the fcience 
of politics.—He aflented.—And when a civil Rate is thus well governed by 
one man, is not that man called ' either a tyrant 2 , or a king ?—He is, faid 

h«, 

kind fuppofes the knowledge of who are the good and who the evil; which fuppofes alfo th* 
knowledge of what is good and what is evil; the fame, which is the knowledge of ourfelves.—S. 

1 In the Greek, rupavvos re xai 0zcri*evt, tranflated literally, “both a tyrant and a king.” But 
Plato does not mean, that tyrant and king are fynonimous terms: fo far from that is his meaning 
that in his Dialogue called IIoXm#oj, “The Politician,” he fays, that “a tyrant and a king are 
avoiMmccroi, mod unlike one to the other:” and in his 9th book de Republic^, that “ the bed of 
all governments is the kingly, and that the word of all is the tyrannic.” What he means by a 
king, and what by a tyrant, will be explained in the very next note. But in this they agree, that 
government by a king and government by a tyrant are both of them governments by one man r 
which is the whole of his meaning in the place now before us. However, to prevent his mean¬ 
ing from being mifunderftood, -we have taken the liberty of ufing the conjunctions disjunctive in 
tranflating this fentence. Monf. Dacier, as well here as in what follows, has entirely omitted the 
words tyrant and tyrannic, through exceffivc caution we imagine: but for fuch caution in 
England we have no occafion. A king of England, while the Ensjifh conffitutign lads, and 
the fundamental laws of Englifh government fubfid, can never be fufpeCted of being, what it is 
impofiible for him to be, a tyrant.—S. 

* The word in the original here is rvpam<:. The meaning of which word, as it is always ufed 
by Plato, and fully explained by Aridotle in Politic. 1 . iii. anfwers to our idea of an arbitrary 
monarch, governing his people, not according to edablifhed laws, but according to his own 
will and pleafure; whether fuch his will and* pleafure be agreeable to natural law, to judice 
and equity, or not. On the other hand, by the word 0 *<t»Xev$, o^ king, was underdood a 
perfon who made the laws edablifhed in his country, whether written or cudomary, the 
rules of his government. The regal office was to put thefe laws into execution, and to adtei- 
nider the government; which, properly fpeaking, was a government of the laws. Such were 
the mod antient kings in Greece, where kingly government at fird univerfally prevailed, long 
before any laws were written for the rule of conduct both to prince and people. And, whatever 
fome men pretend concerning the high antiquity of arbitrary or defpotic governments; or others 
fancy concerning governments originally veded in the people; the mod antient records of hidory 
in all nations prove, that kingly government took place the fird every where upon earth. It is 
natural to fuppofe that general cudoms in all countries were founded originally on reafon, one 
univerfal reafon adapting itfelf to the genius of each country, that is, to the peculiar filuation and 
other relative circumdanccsof each, and to the peculiar temper of the inhabitants naturally thence 
anting: fo that, although in fome indances, what was reafonable and right to pra<ftife in one 
country was unrcafonable and wrong in another, yet one univerfal reafon, the natural law of all 
men, was the dictator and legiflator to them all. And, whereas all true authority is founded in 
the opinion of fuperior wifdom, it is natural alfo to fuppofe, that in the infancy of every date, the 
little multitude fhould lookup to a perfon deemed the wifeft amongft them ;that they fliould hear* 

attend 
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he.—Does he not thus govern, faid I, through the kingly art, or the tyrannic ? 
'—-He does, faid he.—Thefe arts therefore, faid I, the kingly and the 

tyrannic, 

attend to, and obey him, as the belt confervator and guardian of their unwritten laws or general 
cuftoms, acknowledged by them all to be right. It is further, as natural to fuppofe that thefe petty 
princes, having eftablifhed their authority with the people by wifdom and good government, 
fhould derive a particular regard in that people towards their families; and that their Ions, trained 
up in obedience to the laws, and being prefumed to have learnt, from the examples and private 
inftru&ions of their fathers, the art of government, fhould eafily, by the tacit confent of all the 
.people, fuecced to their fathers in their authority and dignity; unlefs they were apparently unfit, 
through nonage, known want of underftanding or of prudence, or other incapacity for govern¬ 
ment. The firft regal families, being thus for many generations well fettled in the throne or feat 
of royalty, claimed a kind of legal right, the right of cuftom, to their kingly thrones : and in that 
claim the people acquiefced for the fake of peace and order. And thus arofe hereditary kingdoms. 
In procefs of time, as the people incrcafed in number, and many private perfons increafed in 
riches, and in power thence arifmg, neither the rich nor the poor were any longer to be governed 
by the mere authority of one man : the multitude grew (editions, and the powerful grew factious. 
It became neceflary to rule by force and compulfion, if the regal eftablifhment was ftill to be pre¬ 
served- The perfon of the king was to be defended by a guard, and the people were to be kept 
in awe and obedience by a Handing army. Then was the king pofTcflcd of power to change the 
laws and cuftoms of his country at his own pleafure, and to make all his people fubmifiive to his 
will. Such was the origin and rife of tyranny, the natural degeneracy of kingly government in 
a great and powerful kingdom. Now it is well known that unlimited power in man is every 
moment liable to be abufed. To wife men indeed right reafon is law; and in the government 
of themfelves and of others they follow the dictates of wifdom. But men unwife arc in the prin¬ 
cipal part of their conduct, in that which is the mod important to themfelves and others, governed 
by their'paflions : and the evil confequenccs of human paflions under no reftraint, either from 
within the foul or from without, are infinite. Few men, therefore, being wife, what evil is not to 
be expelled from tyrants, that is, arbitrary monarchs ? In faCt, the tyrants of old were, mod of 
them, guilty of numberlcfs and flagrant a£ts of injuftice, in open violation of the antient un¬ 
written laws. But things could not remain long in this fituation, wherever common fenfe 
remained in men, a fenfe of their natural and juft rights. Among fuch people then were found 
patriots, men of true fortitude, defpifing all danger in the public canfe; and thefe undertook to 
free their country from fo infupportable a yoke. Their undertakings were fuccefsful. The 
tyrants and their families were either expelled or murdered. New civil eftablifhments were 
formed; but not on the antient plan: that was the work of nature; and began naturally in the 
infant ftate of civil focieties. Government was now to be the work of art and reafon. And what 
proved very favourable to this work, was the cultivation of true philofophy about the fame time, 
and the great advances confequently made in moral and political fcience. Accordingly it is to 
be obferved, to the honour of philofophy, that wherever this favourable conjuncture happened not, 
jn all countries whither philofophy never travelled, when the people could no longer bear their 

tyrants, 
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tyrannic, are the fame with that art and fcience juft before mentioned.—. 
So they appear, faid he.—Well, faid I, and when a family 1 is in like manner 
well governed by one man, what is this man called ? Either the fteward 1 
of the houfehold, or elfe the mafter 3 of the family ; is he not?—He is, faid 

tyrants, they only changed them for others; the tyranny fill continued. For wifdom was 
wanting to frame good conllitutions of government : fo that, if ever they had the fpivit to emerge 
from flavery, and rife to freedom, immediately they funk again. But wherever true philofopher s 
were found, they undertook on fuch occafions the office of legiflators. New laws were made, 
written and promulged, obligatory alike to all. By thefe laws was thepower of princes and of 
magiftrates limited and afeertained ; and by their known fandtions the general obedience of the 
people was fecured. And thus were legal governments firft eftabliffied, of different forms in 
different countries, monarchies, ariftocracies, democracies, or mixed governments, as bed fuited 
the numbers and the genius of each people. The antient kingly governments, however, (till 
remained in fome places in the time of Plato; and the few tyran.s, fubfifting amongft a people 
enlightened by philofophy, now ruled with fome degree of equity and mildnefs, through fear of 
their intelligent fubjefts, ready to be fuccoured and protected, on occafion, by their free and 
therefore brave neighbours. This (hort hiftory of civil governments, from their beginning down 
to the age when Plato lived, we thought neccffary to (how the ditlinflion then made between the 
kingly and the tyrannic; giving an account of the rife of each ; of the former built upon autho¬ 
rity and elteem, and by them alone fupported; of the latter, acquired often by falfe pretences, 
and intriguing praftices at home, and fometimes by conquefts from abroad made in war; but always 
maintained by military force. A tyrant, therefore, according to the foregoing explanation of the 
word, may, as well as a king, be a wife and good governor, if he has wifdom and the fcience 
ofjuftice; though the ways and means, by which he governs, muff he very different from thofe 
of a king.—S. 

1 We are now arrived at the fcience of (economics. This indeed in the order of things pre¬ 
cedes the fcience of politics. For a civil Hate is compofed of many families; and arifes from the 
agreement of their minds, in perceiving the neceffity of civil or kingly government for their com¬ 
mon good. But Plato here fpeaks of it the laft, probably for this reafon, that the government 
of a family is 0 <x<nxix>i te hxi Tvpavnxv, partly authoritative and kingly, partly compulfive and 
tyrannical: the paternal part of it is kingly; and thus a king is as the father of all his people, 
and governs them as through paternal authority and filial awe : the defpotic part is tyrannical; 
and thus a tyrant is the lord and mafler of the whole people, ruling them by compullion, as a 
mailer rules his (laves, and fuch were all domeftic fervants in the age and country of Plato.— S. 

Oixoxnc;. It was ufual in antient times, as well as it is in modern, for princes, and other rich 
and great men, who kept a multitude of domeliics, to depute the care and management of them 
all, and the difpenfation ofjuftice among them, to one man, whom they called ottmo/us, and we 
call major-domo, maitre d’hote], or, in the Englifli term we choofe to make ufe of in an Engliffi 
tranflation, fteward of the houfehold.—S. 

J AfrrroT r.;, that is, the lord and mafter himfelf, governing in his own right, with authority 
and power undcrivcd.—S. 

vol. v. 3 f he. 
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he.—Whether is it the fcience of juftice now, faid I, which enables this 
man alfo to govern well his family ? or is it any other art or fcience ?—The 
fcience of juftice only, laid he.—The fame kind of perfon, it feems then, faid 
I, is a king, a tyrant, a politician* a fteward of a houfehold, a lord and 
mailer of a family, a man of wifdom, and a juft and good man. And one 
and the fame art is the kingly, the tyrannic, the political, the defpotic, and 
the economical, the fame with the fcience of juftice, and the fame with 
wifdom.— So, faid he, it appears.—Well then, faid I: is it a fhame for a 
philofopher not to underftand what the phyfician fays, when fpeaking of 
his patient’s malady; nor to be able to give a judicious opinion, himfelf, 
upon the cafe ? and fo with regard to other artifts and their arts, is it 
a fhame for him to be ignorant ? and yet, when a magiftrate, or a king, 
or any of the others, juft now ewumerated, is fpeaking of the affairs 
or functions of his office, is it not fhameful in a philofopher not to under¬ 
ftand perfectly what any of thefe perfons fay, nor to be able to give good 
counfel himfelf in fuch cafes ?—How, Socrates, faid he, can it be other- 
wife than fhameful to him, to have nothing pertinent to fay on fubje&s 
fo important ?—Are we of opinion then, faid I, that in thefe cafes it becomes 
a philofopher to be like a general combatant, a fecond-rate man, to come next 
behind all who have thefe offices, and to be ufelefs, fo long as any fuch are 
to be found? or do we hold quite the contrary, that he ought, in the firft 
place, not to commit the management of his domeftic affairs to another 
man, nor to come next behind fome other in his own houfe; but that he 
ought himfelf to be the ruler, corrector, and impartial judge, if he would 
, have right order and good government at home ?—This he granted me.— 
And befides this, faid I, if his friends fhould fubmit their differences to his 
arbitration, or if the ftate fhould refer to his judgment the decifion of any 
controverted point, is it not a fhame that he fhould appear in fuch cafes 

* IIoMTnjof. This word, as ufcd by Plato, and the other antient writers on politioe, is of a very 
large and extenfive import, including all thofe ftatefmen or politicians in ariftocracies and demo¬ 
cracies, who were, either for life, or for a certain time, inverted with the whole or a part of kingly 
authority, and the power thereto belonging: and fuch are here particularly meant by Plat®. 
Agreeably to this paffage, he tells us in his Politicus, that the fcience of a politician differs only 
in name from the kingly fcience. For the proof of which pofition we refer our readers to that 
Dialogue, where the nature of the kingly office is fo admirably well elucidated and explained.—S. 

to 
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to be but a fecond or a third rate man, and not to have the lead ?—1 muft 
own myfelf of that opinion, faid he —Philofophizitig, therefore, my friend, 
is a thing quite different, we find, from the acquiring a multiplicity of various 
knowledge, or the being bufied in the circle of arts and fciences.—When [ 
had faid this, the Man of Learning, afhamed of what he had before afferted, 
was filent: the man without learning faid, I had made it a clear cafe : and 
the reft of our audience gave their alfent and approbation. 

1 It equally follows from the foregoing reafoning, that a king ought himfelf, in the firft place, 
truly to philofophize: in the next place, that he ought to choofe a true philofopher, iffucb a man 
can be found, to be of his council: and laftly, it follows that a true philofopher, when duty to his 
prince or to his country, or other good occafion, fent to him from above, calls him forth to light, 
and places him in his proper fphere of aftion, muft always be found adequate to any part of the 
kingly office, Thefe conclufions may feem to favour a little of what is called philofophic arrogance; 
and for this very reafon perhaps it is, that Plato has declined the making them, efpecially as 
from the mouth of his great matter, a man fo remarkable for his rare modefty.—S. 
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1 HIS piece of Plato, though entitled a Dialogue, confifts chiefly of an 
Oration, to which the Dialogue was intended to ferve only for an introdu&ion 
or vehicle ; and is accordingly very fhort. The fubjeft of this Oration is 
the commemoration of all thofe Athenians, who, from the beginning of the 
commonwealth to the time of Plato, had died in the fervice of their country ; 
a fubjefl that takes in fo confiderable a portion of the hiftory of Athens, that 
I rather choofe to refer the reader to thofe authors who have treated at 
large of the tranfaftions of that ftate, than to fet down the feveral events 
here alluded to in notes, which would foon fwell to a bulk much larger 
than the Oration itfelf. It may not, however, be improper to premife a 
Ihort account of the cuftom, which gave birth to this and many other 
orations, fpoken by fome of the greateft orators of Athens ; as fuch an ac¬ 
count may tend to put the reader into a proper fituation of mind to judge 
of the beauties of this famous panegyric, by leading him as it were to Athens, 
and making him one of the audience. Take it, therefore, in the words of 
Thucydides, thus tranflated. 

“ In the fame winter (namely, in the firft year of the Peloponnefian war) 
the Athenians, in obedience to the laws of their country, performed, at the 
public expcnfe, the obfequies of thofe citizens who firft loft their lives in 

1 This latroduftion is ext rafted from the Argument of Mr. Weft to this Dialogue, by whom 
alfo it was tranflated into Englifb. I have adopted hisverfion of it wherever I found it to be 
fufficiently faithful, and given my own tranflation where it was otherwife.——T. 

this 
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this war : the mann'er of which is as follows. Three days before that 
appointed for the funeral, they eredt a pavilion, underneath which they lay 
out the bones of the deceafed, allowing to their refpe&ive friends and 
relations the liberty of bringing whatever they judge proper to add, by way 
of (hawing their particular concern or regard for thofe who belonged to 
them. On the day of the interment there are brought in waoo-ons for 
hearfes) fo many chefts (or coffins) made of cyprefs, one for every tribe, in 
which are put the bones of the deceafed, each man according to his tribe. 
Befides thefe there is an empty bier, properly covered in honour of thofe 
whofe bodies could not be found and brought away in order for their 
interment. In the funeral proceflion, whofoever is difpofed, whether he 
be q citizen or foreigner, has leave to march, together with the female 
kindred of the deceafed, who affift at the fepulchre, making great lamenta¬ 
tions. After this they depofite the bones in the public coemetery, which is 
fituated in the moft beautiful fuburbof the city ; and here they have always 
been accuftomed to bury all who fall in battle, thofe only excepted who 
were (lain at Marathon, to whom, as to men of diftingilhed and uncommon 
virtue, they performed their obloquies in the very place where they loft 
their lives. As loon as the remains are buried in the ground, fome Athe¬ 
nian, eminent as Well for his wifdom as his dignity, is appointed by the 
ftate to pronounce a fuitable oration in honour of the dead : after which 
the whole company depart. This is the manner in which the Athenians 
perform the funerals of thofe who are (lain in battle, and this cuftom they 
conftantly obferve in every war, as often as the cafe happens, in conformity 
to a law enafted for that purpofe.” 

From this account, and fome other particulars mentioned in the enfuing 
Oration, it is evident that thefe public funerals were performed with great 
pomp and folemnity by the whole body of the Athenian people; to whom 
therefore, confidered upon this occafion under two heads, namely, as citizens 
of Athens and as relations and friends of the deceafed, the orator was in 
reafon obliged to accommodate his difeourfe : which from hence he was 
under a neceffity of dividing likewife into two heads. Under the firft he 
was to apply himfelf to the citizens of Athens in general; under the fecond, 
to the parents, children, and kindred of the deceafed in particular, for the 
topics proper to be infilled upon under thefe two heads, he was left at liberty 

to 
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to felefl fuch as he judged raoft fuitable to the occafion on which he was to 
fpeak. The occafion was folemn and mournful. Confolatories, therefore, 
were to be adminiftered as well to the public as to individuals, wlio were 
there come together to perform the laft offices to their fellow-citizens and 
relations. To the public, no topic of confolation could be fo effcdlual as 
that which, by fetting before them the' glory and advantages accruing 
to the commonwealth from the actions of thofe brave citizens who had 
loft their lives in the fervice of their country, tended t6 call off their atten¬ 
tion from the calamity which they were then aftembled to commemorate. 
And this topic was very naturally fuggefted to the orator by the many- 
public monuments credted in honour of thofe who had fallen in battle, and 
fcattered up and down the place where he was to pronounce his oration. 
Plato accordingly made choice of this topic ; and hath dwelt upon it with 
equal judgment and eloquence through the greater part of the following 
panegyric. 

The remaining part of this firft divifion contains an artful and noble 
panegyric in honour of the ftate and people of Athens ; which evidently 
proves, what indeed will appear to any one who attentively examines the 
Grecian hiftory, that the Athenians were unqueftionably the firft and greateft 
people of Greece. 

The fecond part, in which the orator addrefles himfelf to the relations of 
the deceafed, is as beautiful a piece of oratory as is to be met with in all 
antiquity. I fhall not here foreftall the reader’s judgment or pleafure, 
by pointing out the particular paflages worthy of admiration. They are fo 
ftriking that he cannot fail taking notice of them; and the more they fur- 
prife, the more they will pleafe. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE* 
SOCRATES a No MENEXENUS* 


SOCRATES. 

From the Forum, Menexenus ? Or whence come you ? 

Men. From the Forum, Socrates, and from the Senate-houfe. 

Sac. What particular bufinefs called you to the Senate-houfe ? Is it that 
you think yourfelf, O wonderful young man, arrived at the fummit of learning 
and philofophy, and as being every way fufficiently qualified, you are pur* 
pofing to turn yourfelf to affairs of greater importance; and that we may 
never want a fupply of magiftrates out of your family, you yourfelf are 
thinking, young as you are, of governing us old fellows. 

Men. Indeed, Socrates, I fhould moft readily entertain fuch an ambition, 
encouraged by your permiflion and advice; but otherwife, I would by no 
means think of it- The oecafion of my going to the Senate-houfe to-day was 
the having heard that they intended to make choice of the orator who is to 
fpeak the funeral oration in praife of the dead. For you know they are now- 
preparing to celebrate their obfequies. 

Soe. Entirety fo. But whom have they chofen ? 

Men. No one as yet- They have deferred that confideration till to¬ 
morrow : hut I think, that either Dion or Archinus will be appointed- 

Soc. Sure, Menexenus, it muft needs be a fine thing for a man to die in 
battle ; for be he ever fo poor and inconfiderable, he will have the good 
fortune at leaf!: to be buried with fplendour and magnificence, and to have 
his praifes fet forth by wife and ingenious men l not in crude and extempo¬ 
rary 
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rary panegyrics, but in dilcourfes well confidered and prepared for a long 
time before. And indeed fo magnificent, fo copious, and even exuberant 
upon every topic, and fo beautifully variegated with fine names and words 
are the panegyrics which our orators give us upon thefe occafions, that they 
as it were bewitch our fouls; and what with the encomiums which they 
fo plentifully pour out upon the city, upon thofe who have at any time died 
in battle, upon the whole feries of our anceltors, even to the remote!! ages, 
and what with thofe which they bellow upon the audience, I myfelf, Mene- 
xenus, have often been very generoufly difpofed ; and, liftening to their pane¬ 
gyrics, have for the time been charmed into an opinion that I was grown 
greater, more noble, and more illultrious, and have fancied that not only I 
myfelf appeared more confiderable in the eyes of thofe llrangers, who at any 
time accompanied me upon thofe occafions, but that they alfo were affected 
in the fame manner, and perfuaded by the orator to look upon me and 
Athens with more admiration than before. And this veneration of myfelf 
has often remained upon me for more than three days. Nay, with lb 
powerful a charm has the difeourfe and even the voice of the fpeaker funk 
into my ears, that for four or five days I have fcarcely been able to recollect 
myfelf, or perceive in what part of the earth I was ; but imagined myfelf 
fometimes an inhabitant of the Fortunate Iflands. So dexterous are our 
orators! 

Men. You are always, Socrates, rallying the orators. However, lam 
afraid the perfon they lhallnow appoint will not perform his part very well; 
for, as he will be chofen on a fudden, he will be obliged to ipeak without 
any preparation. 

Soc. How fo, my good friend ? Each of thefe has orations ready prepared, 
Befides, it is no difficult matter to fpeak extempore upon fuch topics. For if 
it were requifite to celebrate the praifes of the Athenians, in an affembly of 
Peloponnefians, or of the Peloponnefians in an affembly of Athenians, a man 
mull be an excellent orator indeed to gain the aflent and approbation of his 
auditory. But when a man is to perform before an audience, whofe praifes 
are the fubject of his difeourfe, it feems to be no great affair to make a good 
fpeech. 

Men. Is that your opinion, Socrates ? 

Soc. It is, by Jupiter. 
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Men. Do you think that you (hould be able to make a Ipeech if it were 
requifite, and the fenate fhould appoint you ? 

Soc. If 1 fhould, 0 Mcnexcnus, it would not be wonderful, confidering I 
have been inllrgcled by a miflrefs, who is by no means contemptible in 
rhetoric, but who has made many good orators, one in particular who ex¬ 
celled all the Greeks, Pericles, the fon of Xanthippus. 

Men. Who is fhe ? I fuppofe you mean Afpafia *. 

Soc. I mean her, and Connus, the fon of Metrobius, alfo. For thefe 

two 

’*'Afpa(ia, the lady to whom Socrates gives the honour of the enfuing Oration, as well as of that 
fpoken formerly by Pericles on the like occafion, was born at Miletus, and was indeed in great favour 
with Pericles, as may be feen in Plutarch. What is here faid of her having in (trusted Pericles, and 
many other good orators befides Socrates, in rhetoric, whether ftri&ly true or not, (hows at lead that 
Ihe had as great a reputation for wit as for beauty. But it appears from this paflage that rhetoric, 
which is the art of compofition, was not, in the opinion of the Athenians, alone fufficient to make a 
complete orator: miific, which, as far as it relates to oratory, and whenever it^is put in contra- 
diftin&ion to rhetoric (as in this paflage) can only mean an harmonious pronunciation, ora 
melodious modulation of the voice; mufic, I fay, in the fenfe now mentioned, was like wife deemed 
a fcience necefiary to be learnt by all who intended to fpeak in public. And hence I am con¬ 
firmed in an opinion, which I have entertained many years, and in which I find I am not Angle, 
viz. that accents were originally mufical notes fet over words to direct the feveral tones and in¬ 
flections of the voice requifite to give the whole fentence its proper harmony and cadence. The 
names of the Greek accents, o|vf, @apv f, acute , grave , and circumflex , fpeak their 

mufical origin, and correfpond exactly to three terms made ufe of in our modern mufic, namely, 
Jharpy flat, and a grave , called the turn , confiding, like the circumflex , of a Jbarp and a flat note. 
I fhall not here enter into the queftion concerning the antiquity of accents, which many learned 
men take to be of modern invention; though if they were ufed for mufical marks, as I am per- 
fuaded they were, they were probably as antient as the application of that fcience, from whence 
they were borrowed to form a right pronunciation and harmonious cadence, which was as antient 
at lead as the time of Plato. It is no wonder, however, that many old manuferipts and inferip- 
tions are found without accents : as they were intended folely for the indru&ion of thofe who were 
defirous of reading and fpeaking properly, they were in all likelihood made ufe of only by mailers 
of mufic in the leflfons which they gave their fcholars upon pronunciation. Neither is it fur- 
prifing that the antient Greeks fhould defeend to fuch minute niceties in forming their orators, 
when it is confidered that oratory, from its great ufe and importance in their public aflemblies, 
was in the liigheft efteem among them, and carried by them to its utmoft perfe6tion. 

From what has been faid I am induced to beg leave toobferve, that from not undemanding, or 
not attending to the original and right ufe of accents in the Greek, however tranfmitted down to 
thefe times, has arifen one of the grofleft perverfions and abufes that ignorance or barbarifm itfelf 
could poflibly have introduced into any Janguage; and that is, reading by accent, as it is called, and 
pra&lfed in moft of the fchools (Eton excepted), and in the univerfities of this kingdom, not to 
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two are my matters : he in muiic, Ihe in rhetoric. That a man thus edu¬ 
cated fliould be a ikilful fpeaker is nothing wonderful, fmce, even one who 
has been worfe educated than I have, and who has indeed learnt mufic from 
Lamprius, but rhetoric from Antiphon the Rhamnufian I fay, it is not 
impolfible even for fuch a one to gain the good opinion of the Athenians 
when he makes their praifes the theme of his oration. 

Men. And what would you have to fay were you to fpeak ? 

Soc. From myfelf perhaps nothing. But yefterday I heard Afpafia 
pronounce a funeral oration concerning thefe very perfons; for ihe had 
heard what you tell me, that the Athenians were going to choofe an orator 
for the occafion : upon which ihe immediately ran over to me fuch things as 
it would be proper to fay ; and what ihe had formerly made ufe of, when 

fay ofall Europe. For by this method of reading, in which no regard is paid to the long or fliort 
vowels or diphthongs, the natural quantity of the words is overturned; and the poets, who never 
wrote, and indeed are never read, and can never be read by accent, mud be fuppofed to have 
meafured the language by a rule different from that followed by the writers and fpeakers in profe, 
that is, all the reft of their countrymen; which indeed is an abfurdity too great to be fuppofed; 
and therefore I imagine it will not be pretended that the antient Greeks fpoke by accent. If this 
therefore be an abfurdity too great to be charged Upon the antient Greeks, why fhould it be 
impofed upon thofe who now fludy that language, and who, by this method, are obliged, when 
they read poetry, to neglect the accent, and when they read profe to difregard the quantity; which 
is to make two languages of one ? Much more might be faid againft this prepofterous ufage of 
accents, which feems to me to have arifen at firft from the ignorance and idlenefs of fchool-maftcrs, 
who not knowing the true quantity of the words, .and not caring to acquaint themfelve8 with it, 
took the fliort and eafy way of direfling themfelves and their fcholars by thofe marks which they 
faw placed over certain fyllables. Thefe they took for their guides in reading profe, though in 
poetry, as has been faid, they were neceflitated to obferve a different mle, viz. the meafure of the 
verfe where known, as that of hexameters, iambics, anapEefts, &c.; but in the great variety of 
meafnres made ufe of by Pindar, and the dramatic writers, they were ftill at a Iofs, and therefore 
in reading thofe odes, were obliged to have recoiufe to accents, to the utter fubverfion of all quantity 
and harmony. If it fliould be thought worth the while to correct this illiterate abufe in our fchools 
and femiuaries of learning, it may be proper either to print fuch books as are put into the hands 
of young beginners without accents, or to fubftitute in their ftead fuch marks as may ferve to fliow 
the quantity of the feveral fyllables: to which end I would recommend to all future compilers of 
lexicons and grammars, to mark, after the example of manyJLatin lexicographers, the quantities of 
all the fyllables: many of which are reducible to general rules, and others may be difeovered 
and afeertained by carefully comparing the correfpondent meafures of the ftrophe, antiftrophe, 
epode, &c. in the Greek ode.—W. 
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lhe compofed the funeral oration fpoken by Pericles; out of the fcraps of 
which the patched up this difcourfe. 

Men. Can you remember what the faid ? 

Soc. Elfe I fhould be unjuft ; for I learnt it from her, and there wanted 
but little of my being beaten for forgetfulnefs. 

Men. Why then do you not repeat it ? 

Soc. My miftrefs may be offended, if I make her difcourfes public. 

Men. By no means, Socrates: however, ipeak and oblige me; whether you 
are willing to fpeak what Afpafia faid, or any thing elfe, it is of no confe- 
quence if you will but fpeak. 

Soc. But you will perhaps laugh at me, if I, being an elderly man, fhould 
appear to you ftill to jeft. 

i Men. Not at all, Socrates: fpeak, I entreat you, by all means. 

Soc. Well, I find I muft gratify you, though you fhould even order me to 
fall a dancing. Befides, we are alone. Attend then. She began her oration, 
I think, with mentioning the deceafed in the following manner: 

Whatever was requifite to be done for thefe brave men, has been performed 
on our part. They have received their dues, and are now proceeding on 
their fated journey, difmified with thefe public honours, paid them as well by 
the whole flate as by their own families and friends. But to make thefe 
honours complete, fomething remains to be faid ; which not only the laws 
require to be rendered to them, but reafon alfo. For an eloquent and well- 
fpoken' oration impreffes on the mind of the audience a lading admiration 
of great and virtuous aftions. But the prefent occafion demands an oration 
of a particular kind ; an oration that may at one and the fame time do juflice 
to the dead ; benevolently admonifh the living; excite the children and 
brethren of the deceafed to an imitation of their virtues; and adminifter 
comfort to the fathers and the mothers, and whoever of their remoter ancef- 
tors are yet alive. Where then fhall we find fuch an oration as this ? Or 
whence fhall we rightly begin the praifes of thofe brave men, who when 
living made their friends happy by their virtues, and by their deaths procured 
the fafety of thofe who furvive. 

As they were naturally good, it is in my opinion neceflary to begin their 
panegyric with an account of their original: for that they were virtuous was 

owing 
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owing to their being defcended from virtuous anceftors. Let us then cele¬ 
brate, in the firft place, their noble birth ; in the fecond, their nurture and 
education; and afterwards, by exhibiting their aftions to view, make it ap¬ 
pear that thefe alfo were virtuous, and fucb as correfponded to all thofe ad¬ 
vantages, Firft, then, as to the nobility of their defcent: they are fprung from 
a race of anceftors, not adventitious, nottranfplanted from 1 know not where* 
but natives of the fail, dwelling and living really and properly in their own 
country; nurfed, not like other nations, by a ftep-mother, but a parent, 
the very land which they inhabited, in which they now lie buried ; the foil 
which bred, which nurfed them, and which, as her own, has again received 
them into her bofom. It is moft juft, therefore,to bellow fome encomiums, 
in the iirft place, on this mother; for thus the nobility of thefe her chil¬ 
dren will at the fame time be adorned. This country, indeed, deferves 
to be celebrated by all mankind, not only by us, and that upon many ac¬ 
counts ; but principally becaufe (he is dear to divinity, of which the ftrife 
of the gods, who contended for her, and the decifion that followed there¬ 
upon, is a clear evidence. And how is it poffible that it Ihould not be juft 
for all men to celebrate that which the gods have praifed ? Another topic 
of deferved praife is this, that at the very time when the earth bred and 
produced animals of all kinds, both wild and tame, this country of ours pre¬ 
served her purity; was unprolific of favage beafts; and among all animals 
chofe to produce man only, who furpafles the reft in underftandiag, and 
who alone legally cultivates juftice and the gods. As a great argument in 
confirmation of what I here advance, that this earth is the genuine parent 
of our forefathers, I muft obferve that every thing that brings forth is pro¬ 
vided with nouriftvment adapted to what it has produced ; and that a woman 
is proved to be really and in fa£l a mother, from her being fupplied with 
native fountains of nourilhment for the fuftenance of the child. In like 
manner our country and mother affords a fufiicient argument of her having 
procreated men ; for (he alone at that time and firft produced the grain of 
wheat and barley, the proper and the beft food of man ; as being in 
rC alitv the parent of this fpecies of animals; and to her thefe proofs apply 
more ftrongly than to a woman. For the earth did not in breeding and 
producing imitate woman, but woman imitated earth : neither did (he 
envioufly withhold thefe her fruits,, but diftrihuted them to others. For her 
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offspring, in the next place, fhe produced the olive, the fupport of toil; and 
after fhe had thus nourifhed and reared them up to manhood, fhe introduced 
to them gods for their governors and inihudors, whofe names it is 
unneceflary to mention in this place. We all know who furnifhed us 
with the neceffaries and fecurities of life ; who inllru&ed us in the arts 
requifite for our daily fupport; who gave us and who taught us 
the ufe of arms for the defence of our country. Our anceftors, thus born, 
and thus brought up, framed a polity of which it may not be improper to 
fpeak a few words. For a polity is the nurfe of men ; a good one of vir¬ 
tuous men, a bad one of wicked men. That thofe who went before us, 
therefore, were educated under a good polity, it is neceffary to fhow ; for 
indeed it was owing to this that both they and their defendants, the 
fathers of the deceafed, became virtuous. The polity then was, as it now 
is, an ariftrocracy. Under this form of government we ftill live, and 
for the mod part have done fo from that time to this. Let others call it a 
democracy, or by what name they pleafe : it is in truth an ariftrocracy ac¬ 
companied with renown. We have always had magiftrates inverted with 
kingly power, fome of whom were hereditary, others elective : but the 
people were generally the mod powerful; and they always bellowed the 
authority and power of the ftate upon thofe whom they judged mod worthy. 
No man was excluded for the meamiefs, the obfeurity, or the poverty of 
his family ; nor advanced for the contrary qualifications of his anceftors, 
as is pra&ifed in other cities. Their choice was confined by one boundary. 
Whoever was efteemed to be wife and good, he had the authority, and he 
the power. The caufe of this our polity was the equality of our original. 
For other llates are compofed of men of every country, and of different 
extradions; whence their governments are unequal, tyrannies, or oligarchies; 
in which one part of the people confider the other as their flaves, and thofe 
who are confidered as flaves look upon the other part as their mailers. But 
we, who are all brethren, born of one mother, do not think it fit that we fhould 
be the flaves or the lords of one another. On the contrary, the natural equality 
of our births compelled us to feek after a legal equality in our government; 
and forbade us to yield fubjedlion to any thing, except to the opinion of virtue 
and wifdom. Hence it came to pafs that all our anceftors, the fathers of 
the deceafed, and they themfelves, being thus excellently born, thus nur¬ 
tured 
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tured in all liberty, exhibited to all men many and beautiful deeds, both 
privately and publicly, thinking it their duty as well to protedT Grecians 
againlt Grecians, as to maintain the general liberty of Greece againft 
the Barbarians. How they repelled the invafions of Eumolpus, of the 
Amazons, and of other enemies before them, and in what manner they 
defended the Argives againft the Thebans, and the Heracleide againft the 
Argives, the time will not permit me fully to relate : befides, their virtues 
having been finely celebrated by the poets in their melodious fongs, they have 
been made public to all men ; fo that we Ihould but difgrace ourfelves in 
attempting the fame fubjed in fimple prole. Tor thefe reafons, therefore, 
I think proper to pats over thefe matters. Juftice has been done to their 
merits. But I think ttiyfelf obliged to recall the memory of thofe exploits 
which, worthy as they were, the poets have not thought worthy of theiv 
notice, and which are now almoft buried in oblivion? that by letting forth 
the praifes of the great men who performed them* I may woo the poets to 
admit them into their fongs and verfes. The chief of thefe are the actions of 
our forefathers, the progeny of this foil, who held the hands of thofe lords 
of Afia, the Perfians, when they attempted to enflave Europe ; whofe virtue* 
therefore, in the firft place deferves to be commemorated and to be praifed. 
To praife them as they deferve, we ought to take a view of it in that period 
of time, when all Afia was in fubjedion to the third king of the Perfian 
race. The firft of thefe wis Cyrus, who by his own great abilities freed 
his countrymen the tertians, enflaved the Medes his mafters, and brought 
under his dominion the reft of Afia, as far as Egypt. His fon fubdued Egypt, 
and as much of Lybia as was accelfible, by his arms. Darius, the third 
king, extended the limits of his empire by his land forces as far as Scythia, 
and by his fleets made himfelf mafter of the fea and of the iflands ; fo that 
no one durft oppofe him. The very opinions of all mankind leem to have 
been fubdued : fo many, fo powerful, and fo warlike were the nations which 
the government of the Perfians involved. This Darius accufing us and the 
Eretrians of an attempt upon Sardis, made that a pretence for fending an 
army of five hundred thoufand men on board his (hips and tranfports, 
and a fleet of three hundred fail, over which he appointed Datis to be 
general, ordering him, under the forfeiture of his head, to bring back the 
Eretrians and Athenians captive. Datis failing to Eretria, againft a nation 
vot. v. 3 h which 
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which of all the Greeks had at that time the greatcft reputation for valour, 
and was moreover very numerous, fubdued them in three days ; and that 
none of them might efcape, he took this method of fearching the whole 
ifland. Caufing his troops to march to the utmoft limits of the Eretrians, 
and extend themfelves from fea to fea, he ordered them to join their hands, 
and fweep the country, that he might be able to affure the king that not a 
man had efcaped him. With the like defign he paffed from Eretria to 
Marathon, imagining he had nothing to do but to place the fame inevitable 
yoke upon the neck of the Athenians, and carry them off as he had done 
the Eretrians. During thefe tranfaclions, part of which were acconiplifhed 
and part attempted, no nation of the Greeks came to the affiftance either 
of the Eretrians or the Athenians, except the Lacedaemonians, and they did 
not join us till the day after the battle. The reft, ftruck with terror, and 
preferring their prefent fafety, kept quiet at home. By this a judgment 
may be formed of the bravery of thofe men who received the attack of the 
Barbarians at Marathon, chaftifed the arrogance of all Alia, and were the 
firft who eredted trophies for their vidiory over a barbarous enemy ; by their 
example inftrudting others that the power of Perfia was not invincible, and 
that wealth and numbers muft yield to virtue. I call thefe men, therefore, 
not only the fathers of our bodies, but alfo of our liberty, and of the liberty 
of all Europe. For the Grecians, furveying this day’s work, were taught 
by their Marathonian mafters to hazard new battles in the defence of 
their country. Upon thefe, therefore, ought we in reafon to beftow the 
firft palm, and give the fecond to them who afterwards fought and con¬ 
quered in the fea-fights of Salamis and Artemifium. He who would difculs 
the feveral adtions of thefe brave men, enumerate the many difficulties they 
had to encounter both by fea and land, and tell how they furmounted them, 
would have much to fay. But I fhall only mention what appears to me 
to be the greateft exploit after that of Marathon : for by that victory the 
Greeks bad been only taught, that upon land it was poflible for a fmall 
number of Grecians to overcome a multitude of Barbarians ; but that at fea 
they were able to effedt the fame thing was not yet evident. The Perfians 
had the reputation of being invincible at fea, by the fuperiority of their 
numbers, their riches, their naval (kill, and ftrength. Now what is molt 
praife-worthy in thofe brave men, who fignalized themfelves at fea, is, that 
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they did thereby, as it were, loofen thofe bands of terror, what had held the 
Grecians fo faft bound, and caufed them no longer to ftand in awe of 
numbers, whether of (hips or men. From thefe two a&ions, this of Salamis, 
and that of Marathon, all Greece was inftrudled and accuftomed not to be 
afraid of the Barbarians, either by land or (ea. The third great exploit for 
the deliverance of Greece, as well in order as in degree, is the aftion of 
Plataea ; in the glory of which the Lacediemonians and Athenians had an 
equal part. This great, this arduous enterprife was achieved, I fay, by 
thefe two nations ; and for this their merit are they now celebrated by us, 
and will be by our pofterity to the lateft times. After this, many Bates of 
Greece dill fided with the Barbarian, and the king himfelf was reported to 
have a defign of invading Greece once more. It would then be highly unjuft 
not to take notice of thofe alfo, who completed the work of their forefathers, 
aiid put the finifhing hand to our deliverance, by fcouring and expelling 
from the fea every thing that had tire name of Barbarian. Thefe were they, 
who were engaged in the naval fight at Eurymedon, in the expeditions to 
Cyrus, to Egypt, and many other places. Thefe ought we therefore, to 
commemorate, and to acknowledge our obligations to them, for having 
taught th e great Hug to fear ; to attend to his own fafety, and not to be plot¬ 
ting the overthrow of Greece. This war againft the Barbarians did our 
commonwealth, with her own forces only, draw out to the very dregs, for 
her own fecurity, and that of her allies. Peace being made, and the city 
honoured, there came upon her that which ufually falls on each that are 
fuccefsful, firft emulation, and from emulation envy, which drew this city, 
though unwilling, into a war againft the Grecians: upon the breaking out 
of which war the Athenians fought a battle with the Lacedaemonians at 
Tanagra, for the liberties of Boeotia. Though the iffue of this battle was 
doubtful, yet the following action proved decifive : for fome of the allies of the 
Boeotians having deferted thofe, to whofe aftiftance they came, our countrymen 
having on the third day after obtained a viftory, we recovered to a fenfe of 
their duty thofe who, without reafon, had fallen oft from it. Thefe brave 
men having fought againft Grecians for the liberties of Grecians, and delivered 
thofe whofe caufe they had undertaken to defend, were the firft, after the Perfian 
war, upon whom the commonwealth conferred the honour of being buried in 
this public ccemetery. After this the war became more general; all Greece 
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attacked us at once, and ravaged our country, ill requiting the 1 favours they 
had received from this city. But. the Athenians, having defeated their 
enemies in a fea-fight, and taken prifoners in the ifland of SphaCteria their 
leaders the Lacedaemonians, when it was in their power to have put them 
to death, fpared their lives, forgave them, and made peace with them; 
thinking, that although in a war againfl: Barbarians nothing lefs than their 
utter ruin Ihould be aimed at, yet that in a wan between Grecians and 
Grecians the conteft Ihould be carried on as far as victory indeed, but that 
the common iuterefl of Greece ought not to be facrificedto any particular 
refentment. Are not thefe brave men, therefore, worthy to be praifed^ 
who were engaged in that, war, and who now lie buried here ? They who 
made it appear, if indeed it was a queftion, whether in the firft Perfian war 
another nation was not at leaf! equal to the Athenians: they, 1 fay, who 
made it appear that fuch a queftion was entirely groundlefs. Thefe men 
made the fuperiority of the Athenians fufficiently evident, by. being victo¬ 
rious in that war, in which all Greece took part againfl: them, and van- 
quifliing in battle, with the forces of Athens only, thofe who had fet them- 
felves up for the chiefs of Greece, though they could pretend to no more 
than an equal fhare with the Athenians in their vi&ories gained over the 
Barbarians. After the peace, arofe a third dreadful and unexpected war, 
in which many brave men fell, who here lie buried. Some of thefe ereCted 
many trophies in Sicily ; to which country they had failed in order to proted: 
the Ledntines in their liberties, whom we were by oath bound to aflift. But 
before they could arrive, the paflage being long, the Leontines were re¬ 
duced to extremities, and difabled from yielding them any aififlan.ee ; for 
which reafon they gave over the attempt, and were unfortunate; though it 
muft be owned, their enemies, thofe againfl whom they came to fight, 
behaved with fuch virtue and moderation, that they deferved far greater 
praife than feme who were only confederates in that war. Others figna- 
lized themfelves in the Hellefpont, by taking all the flfips of the enemy in one 
day, and by feveral other victories. I called this a dreadful and unexpected 
war, becaufe feme of the ftates of Greece carried their enmity to this city 
fe> far, as to prefume to fend an embafly to the king of Perfia, their and our 
raoft inveterate enemy, to invite, upon their own particular views, that bar¬ 
barian into Greece, whom, for the common cauife, they had formerly joined 
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with us to>drivc out of Europe ; thus uniting in a league againft Athens all 
(he Greeks and Barbarians. tJpon which occafion the ftrength and valour of 
this ftate became moft confpicuous. For our enemies conlidering Athens 
as already vanqniihed, and having feized fome of our /hips at Mitylene, thefo 
gallant men (for fo they eonfefledly were) whom we now commemorate,, 
went to their relief with fixty fail, and boarding the enemy’s fhips, gained a 
vidfory. over them, and delivered their own allies, but met with a lot un~ 
worthy, of their valour; for their bodies were not, as they ought to have 
been, taken up out of the fea, but had their burial there. And furely they 
deferve to be remembered ever with praife and honour. For by their valour 
we became victorious, not in that engagement only, but throughout the 
whole war; and through their bravery was it that our city gained the 
reputation, of being invincible, though attacked by the united forces of all- 
mankind. Neither has this reputation been falfified in fad. For we' 
were conquered^ not by- our enemies, but by our own diflenlions. As to- 
them, we remain invincible even to this day; But we have vanquilhed, 
have fubdued ourfelves. After- thefe tranfadions a calm enfuing, and a 
peace between us and all other nations, a civil war broke out, which was 
carried ' on in fuoh a manner, that if, by the decrees of fate, diflenlions mull 
neceflarily arife, a man would pray that his country might be fo and no 
otherwife diftempered. For how benevolently and familiarly did the people 
of the Piraeus, and thofe of the city, mingle with each other ! And with 
how much moderation did they lay afide their hoftility againft thofe of 
Eleufts, contrary- to the expeditions of all Greece T All- which is to be 
afcribed to no other caufe than their real conlanguinity, which imparts firm 
friendlhip not in words but in deeds. We ought not, therefore, to pals over 
in filence even thofe, who in this war were llain on either fide, but as far as 
in us lies endeavour to reconcile them to each other; praying and facrificing 
upon thefe occafion-s to thofe powers who have the command and diredtion 
over them, in as much as we ourfelves are reconciled. For they did not 
attack each other out of hatred and malice, but from the malignity of their 
fortune. Of this we ourfelves are living evidences ; who, being of the fame 
common original with them, have forgiven each other, both what we did 
and what we fuffered.- After this the city had reft, and enjoyed a profound 
peace, eafily pardoning the Barbarians, who having-been ill enough treated 
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by this date, returned it but as they ought. But the was indignant with the 
Greeks, when (he called to mind the benefits they had received, and the re¬ 
tribution they made, by uniting with the Barbarians, depriving us of our (hips, 
to which they formerly owed their own deliverance, and pulling down our 
walls, in return for our having faved theirs from ruin. The city then- 
having taken the refolution not to give for the future any affidance to the 
Greeks, whether opprefied by Grecians or Barbarians, remained quiet: upon 
which the Lacedaemonians, imagining that Athens, the patronefs of liberty, 
was fallen, and that now was the time for them to purfue their proper 
bufinefs, the enflaving of others, fet immediately about it. I need not 
enlarge upon what followed. Thofe tranfadions are neither of an antientr 
date, nor perplexed by the variety of adors. We all know in what- 
a confternation the chief (fates of Greece, the Argives, the Boeotians, thei 
Corinthians, applied to this city for fuccour; and what was the mod divine 
of all, that the king of Perfia himfelf was reduced to fuch a drait, as to have- 
no hopes of (afety from any other quarter than from this very city, whofe 
deftrudion he had fo eagerly purfued. And, indeed, if Athens can be judly 
accufed of any thing, it is of having been always too compaflionate, too much* 
inclined to heal the wounds of the fallen. For at this very time (he was not 
able to perfevere, and to keep to her refolution, of not aflidiug thofe in the: 
prefervation of their liberties, who had malicioufly and defigncdly injured her. 
She yielded, (he affided them, and by that afliftance refeued them from 
llavery,' and gave them their liberty, till they (hould think lit to enflave 
themfclves again. She had not indeed the alTuranc# to ad fo prepoderous a 
part as to fend the king of Perfia any fuccours ; (he bore too great a reverence 
to the trophies of Marathon, of Salamis, and Plataea : yet, by conniving at the 
aflidance given him by fugitives, and fuch as voluntarily entered into his 
ferviqe, (he was confelfedly the caufe of his prefervation. At this time (he 
repaired her fortifications and her fleets, and prepared again for war ; find¬ 
ing herfelf under the neceflity of entering into one with the Lacedaemonians 
for the protedion of the Parians. The king of Perfia, on his part, as he 
faw the Lacedemonians had given over all thoughts of carrying on a war by 
lea, took umbrage at the Athenians, and refolving to break the peace, de¬ 
manded thofe Grecian dates which were upon the continent of Afia to be 
delivered up to him (thofe very dates which the Lacedaemonians had for¬ 
merly 
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merly confented to give up) as the condition of his continuing his amity 
with us and our allies. This demand he did not imagine would be complied 
with, and he made it only that he might, upon its being rejedted, have a fair 
pretence for breaking the treaty. But he was miftaken as to feme of his 
allies; for the Corinthians, the Argives, and the Boeotians, determined to 
comply with his demand, and even entered into a treaty with, him, which 
they confirmed by oath, to give up the Greeks upon the continent of Af», 
provided he would furnifh them with money. But we, and we alone, had 
not the affurance to abandon thofe Bates, much lefs to fwear to fuch a 
treaty. That the city of Athens is fo generous, free, and firm, that file is fo 
found, and as it were by nature fo averfe to the Barbarian, muff be afcribed 
to her being wholly Greek, and unmingled with Barbarians. For none of 
your foreign heroes, Pelops, Cadmus, AEgyptus, Danaus, and many others, 
who, though living under Grecian laws, were Barbarians by extraction ; none 
of thcfe, I fay, are of the number of our citizens. We are genuine Greeks, 
«o half-barbarians. Hence proceeds the genuine and unadulterated enmity of 
Athens to all Barbarians. Wherefore we were once more left alone, for 
refuting to do an adlion fo infamous, and lb impious as that of delivering up 
Grecians into the h.,nds of Perfians. But being reftored to what we had been 
deprived of in the former war, by the affiftance of divinity, w.e profecuted 
this with more fuccefs. For, becoming once again matters of a fleet, hav¬ 
ing rebuilt our walls, and recovered our colonies, we were foon freed from, 
a war, from which our enemies were very glad to be liberated. In this 
war we loft indeed many gallant men, fome at Corinth, by the difedvantage 
of their fituation, others at Lechasum by treachery. Nor were they lefs 
gallant, who faved the king of Perfia, and drove the Lacedaemonians out of 
the feas. Thefe are the men I would recall to your remembrance, and in: 
honouring and praifing fuch as thefe it becomes, all of you to join. 

Such were the exploits of thofe brave men who here lie buried ; fuch 
were the exploits of thofe others alfo who, though unhappily deprived of 
burial, died like them in the fervice of their country exploits many and 
great indeed, as has been related : but more and, ftill. greater yet remain un¬ 
told ; to enumerate all which many whole- days and nights would fcarce 
fuffice. It is the duty, therefore, of all and of every particular man to bear 
thefe things in mind,, and as in battle to exhort the children of fuch fathers 
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not to quit the rank, in which their anceftors have placed them, by a bafe 
and cowardly retreat. Accordingly, I myfelf, O ye foils of virtuous men, do 
now exhort you, and as long as I (hall remain among you will never ceafe 
reminding and exhorting you, to ufe your utmoft endeavours to become the 
bed of men. Hut upon this occafion it is my duty to tell you what your 
fathers, when they were going to expofe their lives for their country, com¬ 
manded us to fay to thofe whom they left behind, in cafe any accident (hould 
befall themfelves. I will repeat to you what I heard from their own mouths, 
and what, if I may judge from thedifcourfe they then held, they would now 
gladly fay to you themfelves, were it in their power. Imagine, therefore, 
you hear them fpeaking what I (hall now relate. Thefe were their words : 
O children ! that ye are the Ions of virtuous fathers is evident from our pre- 
fent circumftances. For having it in our option to live with difhonour, we 
have generoufly made it our choice to die, rather than bring ourfelves and 
our pofterity into difgrace, and refleft infamy back upon our parents and 
forefathers ; perfuaded as we were, that the life of one who dilhonours his 
family is not worth living, and that fuch a man can have no friend either 
here upon earth among mankind, or among the gods hereafter in the realms 
beneath. It behoves you, therefore, to bear thefe our words in remembrance, 
to the end that all your undertakings may be accompanied with virtue; 
alluring yourfelves that without virtue every acquifition, every purfuit, is bafe 
and infamous. For wealth can add no fplendour to an unmanly mind. The 
riches of fuch an one are for others, not for himfelf. Neither are beauty, and 
ftrength of body, when joined with bafenefs and cowardice, to be deemed 
ornamental, but di(graceful: fince if they make a man more confpicious, 
they at the fame time make the bafenefs of his foul confpicuous alfo. 
Science too, when feparated from juftice and the reft of the virtues, is not 
wifdom but cunning. Wherefore, in the firft place, and in the laft, and 
throughout the whole courfe of your lives, it is incumbent upon you to 
labour with all your faculties to iurpafs us and your progenitors in glory. 
Otherwife be aflured that, in this conteft of virtue, if we remain viftorious, 
the victory will cover us with confufion, which, on the contrary, if obtained 
by you, will make us happy. The mod effeftual way for you tofurpafs us, 
and obtain this victory, is fo to order your conduft, as neither to abufe nor 
ivafte the glory left you by your anceftors. For can any thing be more ignomi¬ 
nious 
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nious for a man, who would be thought fomething, than to receive honour, 
not from his own merit, but from the reputation of his forefathers. Here¬ 
ditary honour is indeed a beautiful and magnificent treafury. But to enjoy 
a treafury of riches and honours, and, for want of a proper fupply of wealth 
and glory of your own, not to be able to tranfmit it to your pofterity, is 
infamous and unmanly. If you endeavour after thefe things, you will be 
welcome to us and we to you, whenever your refpedlive fates (hall conduct 
you to us in the world below : but if you difregard them and become pro¬ 
fligate, not one of us (hall be willing to receive you. Thus much be fpoken 
to our children : but to our fathers and mothers, if any of them (hould fur- 
vive us, and it (hould be thought neceflary to adminifter comfort to them, 
fay, that it is their duty patiently to bear misfortunes, whenever they 
happen, and not give thenvfelves up to grief: otherwife they will never 
be without forrow ; for the ordinary occurrences of life will afford fufficient 
matter for affliction. They (hould feek to heal and mitigate their troubles 
in the remembrance, that as to the mod: confiderable point the gods have 
heard their prayers. For they did not pray that their children might be im¬ 
mortal,. but virtuous and renowned. And this, the greateft of all bleffings, 
they have obtained. It is not eafy for mortal man to have every thing 
happen according to his wilhes in this life. Befides, by bearing their mif- 
fortunes with refolution and fortitude, they will gain the opinion of being 
the genuine parents of magnanimous children, and of being themfelves men 
of courage and magnanimity ; whereas by finking under their forrows, they 
will raife a fufpicion of their not being our fathers, or thofe who (hall 
praife us will be thought to have fpoken falfely ; neither of which things 
ought to come to pafs. They themfelves rather (hould bear chief tefti- 
mony to our praife, (bowing by their aftions that they are indeed met* 
and the fathers of men. The old proverb, “Not too much of any thing,” 
(eems to be well faid, and in fad it is fo. For he who has within himfelf 
all that is neceflary to happinefs, or nearly fo, and who does not fo depend' 
upon other men, as to have himfelf and his affairs in a perpetual fluctuation, 
according to their good or ill conduCl, he, I fay, is bed provided for this 
life; he is moderate, he is prudent, he is brave ; and he, upon all occafions, 
whether he obtains or lofes an eftate or children, will pay the greateft regard 
to this proverb: for placing all his conhdence in himfelf, he will neither be 
VOL. V. tOO 
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too much elevated with joy, nor depreffed with forrow. Such men we Ihould 
think worthy to be our fathers; fuch we wifti them to be, and fuch we 
affirm they are; fuch likewife are we now proved to be, by neither murmur¬ 
ing nor trembling at death, though we were to meet it this inftant. And 
this lame ftate of mind do we recommend to our fathers and our mothers; 
entreating them to make ule of fuch fentiments as thefe through the remain¬ 
ing part of their lives ; and to be perfuaded that they will do us the greateft 
pleafure by not weeping and lamenting for us ; that if the dead have any 
knowledge of what paffes among the living, their affiifting themfelves, and 
bearing their misfortunes heavily, will be very unacceptable to us; whereas, 
on the contrary, by bearing their afflictions lightly, and with moderation, 
they will be moft pleafing to us. Our lives and aft ions are now going to 
have an end ; but fuch an end as among men is deemed moft glorious, and 
which therefore ought rather to be graced with honour than fullied with 
lamentations. By taking care of our wives and children; by educating the 
latter, and turning themfelves and their minds wholly to fuch-like employ¬ 
ments, they will the more readily forget their misfortunes, and lead a life 
more exemplary, more agreeable to reafon, and more acceptable to us. Let 
this fuffice to be fpoken on our part to our relations and friends. To the 
commonwealth we recommend the care of our parents and children ; befeech- 
ing her to give thefe an honourable education, and to cherifh thofe in their 
old age, in a manner worthy of them : but we are fenfible that without this 
recomrrfendation, all proper care will be taken of both.” 

Thefe things, O ye children, and ye parents of the deceafed, have they 
given me in charge to fay to you on their part; and I have moft willingly, 
and to the beft of my power, executed their commands. On my own part 
and for their fakes I befeech you, ye fons! to imitate your fathers: you fathers, 
to take comfort for the lofs of thefe your Ions ; afluring yourfelves, that 
both in our public and private capacities, we will take care of you, and cheriffi 
your old age, as the refpeftive duties and relations of every one of us 
may require. You yourfelves well know what provifions the common¬ 
wealth has made; that by exprefs laws {he has ordered care to be taken of 
the children and parents of thofe who die in battle; and has given it in- 
charge to the chief magiftrate, to take them, above all others, into his par¬ 
ticular proteftion; that the latter may be guarded from all injuries, and the 
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former not be fenfible of their orphan flat*, nor feel the wAnt of a father; 
whofe place the commonwealth fupplies, by afllfting in the care of theif 
education while they are children, and when they are grown up to manhood, 
difmifling them to their feveral vocations with an honourable prefent of a 
complete luit of armoor. And this ihe does, not only With a view of inti¬ 
mating to them, and reminding them of the occupations of their fathers, by 
preferring them With thofe implements of valour which their fathers had fo 
glorioufly employed; but alfb that being arrived to the full ftrength, and 
furnilhed with the armour of a man, when they firfl go to take poffeffiotl of 
their houfehold gods, they may fet out with a good omen. Moreover, fhe 
fails not from time to time to pay thefe ailniverfary honours to the deceafed; 
raking upon her to perform in general, with regard to them, whatever is due 
to each from their refpe£live relations ; and to complete all, by exhibiting 
games of different kinds, equeftrian and gymnaftic, mufical and poetical, fhe 
efFeftually fupplies the office of Tons and heirs to fathers ; of fathers to fons ; 
and that of guardians and protestors to their parents and kindred : difcharg- 
ing at all times all and every part of the duties that belong to all. JLearn, 
therefore, by refle&ing upon thefe things, to bear your affliftions with more 
patience ; for by fb doing you will a£t the moil friendly part as well to the 
dead as to the living, and be better able to give and receive comfort, to 
cherifh and aflift each other. And now, having jointly paid the tribute of 
your forrow 1 the deceafed, as the law dire&s, you may all depart. 

This, Me ;xenus, is the fpeech* of Afpafia the Milefian. 

' This Or;’ 1 ',on, which Plato (either from undervaluing his own performance, or with a view 
of abating the too great efteem which the Athenians entertained for their orators, whom he 
rallies very finely in the beginning of the dialogue) hath here given to Afpafia the Milefian, was 
however held in fuch eftimation at Athens, that, as Tully informs us, it was ordered to be repeated 
every year, on the day appointed for the commemoration of thofe who had been (lain in battles 
a plain evidence of the preference which the Athenians gave to this Oration of Plato before all 
others fpoken on the fame occafion, though fome of them wereeompofed by their greateft orators, 
as Pericles, Lyfias, Hyperides, and Demoflhcnes. Thofe of Hyperides and Demofthenes are not 
now extant. That aferibed to Pericles by Thucydides, and preferved in his Hiftory, was moft 
probably written by that hiftorian. Lyfias’s Oration is yet remaining. We have therefore but 
one genuine oration of any of thefe orators, upon this fubjeQ, with which we can compare this 
Oration of Plato; to whom I (hall not fcruple to give the advantage upon the comparifon. For 
the reft, we have the decifion of the Athenians, who were acquainted with all the others, in 
favour of Plato; and in their judgment, I think, we may fafely acquiefce.—W. 
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Men. By Jupiter, Socrates, you fay that Afpafia is blefled, if being a 
woman (he can make fuch fpeeches as thefe. 

Soc. If you doubt it, come along with me, and you (hall hear her herfelf. 

Men. I have often been in her company, and know what (he is. 

Soc. Well then, do you not admire her, and are you not obliged to her 
for this Oration ? 

Men. I am greatly obliged, Socrates, either to her or to him, whoever 
was the author of it, but more particularly to you, who have repeated it 
to me. 

Soc. Very well: but remember not to fpeak of it, that I may hereafter 
be at liberty to communicate to you fome more of her fine political difcourfes. 

Men. You may depend upon my not betraying you. Do you only relate 
them. 

Soc. I will not fail. 


THE END OF THE MENEXENVI. 
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SOCRATES amo CLITOPHO. 


SOCRATES. 

A. CERTAIN perfon lately informed me that Clitopho, the fon of Arifto- 
nymus, converfing with Lyfias, blamed the purfuits of Socrates, but praifed 
Immoderately the converfation of Thrafymachus. 

Cli. Whoever he was, Socrates, he has not accurately related to you my 
difeourfe with Lyfias about you. For in fome things I did not praife you, 
but in others I did. But fince you evidently blame me, though you pretend 
to care nothing about this report, I will mofl willingly relate to you my 
converfation with Lyfias, efpecially fince we happen to be alone, that you 
may fee I am not fo ill difpofed towards you as you might be induced to 
fuppofe. For now perhaps you have not rightly heard, and on that account 
are more exafperated with me than is proper. But if you will permit me 
to fpeak freely, I (hall moft cheerfully relate the affair to you. * 

Soc. But it would be fhameful, when you are willing to benefit me, that 
I fhould not fuffer you. For it is evident that when I know in what 

1 In this Dialogue, Clitopho, the fon of Ariftonymus, being afleed by Socrates why he preferred 
Thrafymachus, anfwers, that though he had often heard excellent exhortations to virtue from 
Socrates, yet hitherto he had not been able to perceive in what virtue itfelf confided, and in what 
manner he diould happily proceed in the dudy it. Hence, he adds, if Socrates either is ignorant 
of this, or is unwilling to teach it him, he may with great propriety betake himfelf to Thrafymachus, 
Or to any other, for the fake of obtaining this knowledge. As the anfwer of Socrates to this com¬ 
plaint is not added, there is every reafon to believe that this Dialogue is imperfeA. 
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refpedt I am better and worfe, 1 (hall purfue fome things, and avoid others, 
to the utmoft of my power. 

Cli. Hear then. For when I am with you, Socrates, I am often afto- 
nifhed on hearing you difcourfe, and you appear to me, compared with other 
men, to fpeak mod beautifully, when reproving men, you exclaim like a 
god from a tragic machine, “Whither are you borne along? Of this you 
are ignorant, and your condudt is in no refpedl becoming. For all your 
attention is employed in the acquifition of wealth; but you negledt the 
children to whom you are to leave it, and are not at all anxious that they may 
know how to ufe it juftly; nor that they may acquire this knowledge, do 
you procure for them teachers of juftice, if juftice can be taught, and who 
may fufficiently exercife them in it, if it is to be obtained by meditation and 
exercife. Nor yet, prior to this, do you thus cultivate your own minds : but 
perceiving that you and your children have fufficiently learnt grammar, 
mufic, and gymnaftic (which you confider as the perfedl difcipline of virtue), 
though afterwards you are no lefs depraved with refpedt to riches than 
before, yet you do not defpife the prefent mode of education, nor inquire 
after thofe who might liberate you from this unfkilful and inelegant con¬ 
dition of life. Though through this confufionand indolence, and not through 
the difcordant motion of the foot to the lyre, brother rifes againft brother, 
and city againft city, immoderately and unharmonioufty ; and warring on 
each other, both do and fufFer all that is lawlefs and dire. But you fay, 
that thofe who arc unjuft, are unjuft voluntarily, and not through want of 
difcipline, nor through ignorance ; and again,, you dare to affert that injuftice 
is bafe, and odious to divinity. How then can any one voluntarily choofe 
this which is fo great an evil. It is chofen by him, you fay, who is van- 
quifhed by pleafure. Is not this therefore involuntary, fince to vanquifh 
is voluntary ? So that reafon perfectly convinces us, that to adt unjuftly 
is involuntary. Every man, therefore, privately, and all cities publicly, 
ought to pay more attention to juftice than at prefent.” 

When therefore,. Socrates, 1 hear you perpetually afferting thefe things, 
1 am very much delighted, and praife you in a wonderful, manner. This is 
likewife the cafe with me, when you fay as follows: That thofe who culti¬ 
vate their bodies, but negled their foul, pay attention to that which is natu¬ 
rally in a ftate of fubje&ion, but negledt that which governs. Likewife, 
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when you ’aflert that it is better for him who does not know how to ufe a 
thing to difmifs the eonfideration of its utility. And that for him who does 
not know how to ufe his eyes, ears, and his whole body, it is better neither 
to hear, nor fee, nor to ufe his body in any refped, than to ufe it. In a 
fimilar manner too, with refped to art. For it is evident, as you fay, that 
he who does not know how to ufe his own lyre, will not know how to ufe 
that of his neighbour. Nor will he who is ignorant of the ufe of any other 
inftrument or pofieflion belonging to another, know how to ufe that which 
belongs to himfelf. And, in the laft place, you beautifully add, that for him 
who does not know how to ufe his foul, it is better to be at reft with refped 
to his foul, and not to live, than to live and ad from himfelf. But if there 
is any necelfity for fuch a one to live, that it is better for him to lead the 
life of a flave, than of one free born. This however is to deliver the helm 
of the dianoetic part as of a (hip to another, who has learnt how to govern 
men ; viz. who has learnt what you, Socrates, have often called the poli¬ 
tical fcience ; and which is likewife judicial and juftice. To thefe, and 
many other all-beautiful lentcnces, in which you aflert that virtue 1 can be 
taught, and that a man ought above all things to pay attention to himfelf, I 
have never at any time been adverfe, nor do I think that I ever (hall 
be. For I think that thefe aflertions are moft exhortatory and ufeful, and 
vehemently excite us, as if we were afleep. I have attended, therefore, as 
one who is to hear what follows, and I have alkeJ, not you, in the firft place, 
Socrates, but your equals in age, thofe who have the fame defires with you, 
or your companions, or in whatever manner it may be proper to call thofe 
that are thus difpoled towards you. For among thefe I have firft of all afked 
thofe that are moft efteemed by you, what will be the difeourfe after this, 
and propofing to them to difpute after your manner, I have faid to them, 
O beft of men, how are we to receive the prefent exhortation of Socrates to 
virtue ? Are we to receive it as nothing more than an exhortation, and not 
apply it to pradice ? But this will be our employment through the whole of 
life, to exhort thofe who are not yet incited. Or is it requifite, after this, 
that we fhould afk Socrates and each other, fince we confefs this con- 
dud fhould be adopted, what is next to be done ? How ought we ta 

See the Mcno, for the manner in which this is to be underflood. 
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begin refpedting the diicipline of juftice ? For juft as if fome one fhould 
exhort us to pay attention to the body, who like boys do not in any refpedt 
perceive that the care of the body is gymnaftic and medicinal, and fhould 
afterwards reproach us by faying, that we paid every attention to wheat 
and barley, and fuch other things as we labour to obtain for the fake of the 
body, but that we fearch afteir no art nor device, by which the body may be 
rendered in the beft condition, though there is fuch an art,—Ihould any one 
thus reproach us, might not we afk him, Do you fay there are fuch arts as 
thefe ? perhaps he would fay that there are, and that thefe are the gymnaftic 
and medicinal arts. After the fame manner, let fome one now inform us 
what that art is which we confider as convcrfant with the virtue of the 
foul. But he who appears to be moft robuft in anfwering fuch quef* 
tions as thefe, will fay, This art which you have heard Socrates mention, 
is no other than juftice. To this I reply, You fhould not only tell mo 
the name of the art, but thus explain the art itfclf. Medicine is faid to be a 
certain art. But by this, two things are effected : for phyficians are always 
formed by phyficians; and health is produced by medicine. But one of thefe 
is no longer art, but the work of the medical art teaching and acquired ; 
and this work we denominate health. After a fimilar manner, two things 
are effedted by the teiftonic art, viz. an edifice, and the tedlonic art, one of 
which is a work, and the other a document. Thus too, with refpedt to 
juftice, one of its effects is to make men juft, in the fame manner as 
each of the above-mentioned arts makes artifts ; but what fhall we fay the 
other is, which a juft man is able to accomplifh for us ? One perfon will, 
I think, anfwer us, that it is the profitable; another, that it is the 
becoming; another, that it is the ufeful; and another, that it is the 
convenient. But I in anfwering to this have objefted, that thefe very 
names are to be found in each of the arts, viz. to adt rightly, conveniently, 
profitably, and the like. But that to which all thefe tend, is the peculiarity 
of each art. Thus, in the tedlonic art, the right, the beautiful, and the 
becoming, tend to this, that wooden furniture may be aptly made, which 
is not art, but the work of art. .Iti like manner, let fome one anfwer me, 
fefpedliug the work of juftice. Laftly, one of your affociates, Socrates, 
who appeared to fpeak moft elegantly, anfwered me that the peculiar work 
of juftice is this, which is not effedled by any other fcience,viz. to produce 
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friendfhip in cities. But he being again interrogated, replied, that friend- 
Ihip was a thing good, and by no means evil: and being afked refpedling 
the friendlhips of boys and wild beafts, as we denominate the attachments of 
thefe, he would not admit that fuch attachments Ihould be called friendlhips* 
becaufe they more frequently happen to-be noxious than good. He iikewife 
faid, that they were falfely called friendlhips, but that real and true friend* 
lhip was moll clearly concord. But being aiked whether he called concord 
agreement in opinion, or fcience, he defpifed the former, becaufe there is a 
ncceflity that there Ihould be many and noxious agreements in opinion 
among men; but he had granted that friendlhip was a thing perfectly good, 
and the work of juftice. So that he faid, concord was the lame with fcience, 
and not with opinion. But when we were at this part of our difcourfe, thole 
■who'were prefent, doubting the truth of thefe alfertions, called to him, 
and faid, that the difcourfe revolved to what was at firft advanced. They 
Iikewife affirmed that the medicinal art is a certain concord> that this is the 
cafe with all the other arts; and that they are able to declare what the 
fubjedt is with which they are converfenr. But with refpedl to that which 
is called by you juftice, or concoid, we know not whither it tends, and it 
is not manifeft what is' its work. 

Concerning thefe things, Socrates, I have at length aiked you ; and you 
tell me that the work of juftice is to injure our enemies, and benefit our 
friends. But afterwards it appeared to you, that the juft man will never 
injure any one, but will adl to the advantage of every one in all things. 
Thefe things have been the fubjedl of difcuffion, not once, nor twice only ; 
but having affiduoufly attended you, Socrates, for a long time, I became at 
length weary ; thinking, indeed, that you, in the moft excellent maimer of all 
men, exhorted to the ftudy of virtue, but that one of thefe two things mull 
take place, either that you are able to effedl thus much alone, but nothing 
further, which may happen to be the cafe refpedting any other art ; as for 
inftance, he who is not a pilot may endeavour to praife the pilot’s art, as a 
thing moft worthy the attention of mankind ; and in a fimilar manner with 
refpeft to the other arts. This may perhaps apply to you concerning juftice, 
viz. that you have not a greater knowledge than others of its nature, becaufe 
you praife it in a beautiful manner. However, I do not think that this is the 
cafe. But as I faid, one of thefe two things muft take place, either that you 
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do not know what juftice is, or that you are unwilling to impart this knowledge 
to me. On this account, I think I (hall betake mylelf to Thrafymachus, and 
wherever elfe I am able, in order that I may be liberated from my doubts. 
Not indeed, that I (hould apply to any one elfe, if you were willing to finifh 
your exhortatory dilcourfes to me. I mean, if, as you have exhorted me to 
that care of the body which belongs to gymnaftic, and which it is not proper 
to negleft, you would unfold to me, after an exhortation of this kind, what 
the nature is of my body, and what the attention which it requires. Let 
this be done at prefent. Take it for granted, that Clitopho acknowledges it 
to be ridiculous, to pay attention to other things, and in the mean time 
negledt the foul, for the fake of which we labour in other things; and 
fuppofe me to admit every thing elfe which is cowfequent to this, aud which 
we have now difcufled. I requefl you not to afl in any refpedl otherwife, 
that I may not be obliged hereafter, as at prefent, partly to praife and partly 
to blame you before Lyfias aud others. For I fay, Socrates, that you arc 
ineftimably valuable to the man who is not yet exhorted; bpt that to him 
who has been exhorted, you are nearly an impediment; ftnee you prevent 
him from becoming happy, by arriving at the end of virtue. 
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l HE general fubjeft, fays Mr. Sydenham, of this Dialogue, is Poetry; 
but various titles arc found prefixed to the copies of it, affigned probably by 
the antients. Some ftyle it a Dialogue “ concerning the Iliad : ” while 
others, aiming to open the . ''je£t more fully and diftindtly, entitle it, “ Of 
the Interpretation of the Poet; and others again, with intention to exprels 
the defign or fcope of it in th title, have invented this, “ Concerning the 
Mark or Characterise of a P t.” But none of thefe titles, or inferiptions, 
will be found adequate or proper. The * firft is too partial and deficient. 
For the Dialogue, now before us, concerns the Odyffey as much as the Iliad, 
and many other poets no lefs than Homer. As to the next title, the Inter¬ 
pretation or Expofition of the Poets, is but an occafional or acceflory fubjeft, 
introduced only for the fake of fome other, which is the principal. The lalt 
title is erroneous, and miftakes the main drift and end of this Dialogue, 

' “ Concerning the Iliad.” This however appears to be the mod antient, being the only one 
found in Laertius j and the others being too precife and particular to be of an earlier date. For 
the titles of all the profaic works of the antients, whether dialogues, diflertations, or methodical 
treatifes, written before the age of Plutarch, were as general and as concife as poflible, exprefling 
the fubjeft ufually in one word. The title that we have ebofen appears not indeed in any of the 
copies of this Dialogue; hut perhaps may be fupported by the authority of Clemens of Alexandria, 
a writer little later than Laertius. For citing a paflage out of the Io, he has thefe words, ntp: p*tt 
sremrnoir flxaruv— ypetp ft. Stromal. 1. vi. near the end. Though it mull be owned not abfi lutely 
clear, whether he means it as the known title of the Dialogue, or as the fubjeft only of the paflage 
there quoted.—S. 


which 
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which is by no means fo flight or unimportant, as merely to fhow that 
enthuflafln 1 , or the poetic fury, is the charaderiftic of a true poet; but 
makes a part of the grand defign of Plato in all his writings, that is, the 
teaching true wifdom : in order to which, every kind of wifdom, falfely fo 
called, commonly taught in the age when he lived, was to be unlearnt. The 
teachers, or leaders of popular opinion among the Grecians of thofe days, 
were the fophifts, the rhetoricians, and the poets; or rather, inftead of thele 
la ft, their ignorant and falfe interpreters. Men of liberal education were 
milled principally by the firft of thefe : the fecond fort were the feducers of 
the populace, to whofe paflions the force of rhetoric chiefly is applied in 
commonwealths: but the minds of people 1 of all ranks received a bad 

impreflion 

’ Yet only in this light was the Io confidered by Ficious, as appears from his Commentary on 
this Dialogue. And his reprefentations of it have been blindly followed by all who have fince his 
time written concerning it, as Janus Cornarius in his feventh Eclogue, Serranus in his Argument 
of the Io, and Francifcus Patrilius in his Differtalion de Ordine Dialogorum.. Nor mud we 
conceal from our readers the oppofite opinion of a very ingenious friend, who fuppofes Plato to 
have no other view in this Dialogue, than to cxpofe Io to ridicule, and to convince him of his own 
ignorance. Whatever, therefore, is faid, on the fubjeft of cnlhnfiafm in poetry, appears to him 
wholly ironical, 3nd Socrates to be abfolutely in jeft, throughout the Dialogue. To this conjecture 
we (hall only fay, in the words of Horace, which a reader of Plato ought always to have in mind, 

- - Ridentem dicert Venn 

Qjiid velat —— ? 

What hinders, but that ferious truth be fpoke 
In humour gay, with pleafantry and joke f 

As to the other opinion, that which rs generally received, we contend not that it has no founda¬ 
tion, nor even at all difpute the truth of it; but deny only the importance of that truth to the 
Io For though the immediate and diredt end of Plato, in this Dialogue, was to prove that the 
wifdom, which appears in the writings of the elder poets, efpecially in thofe of Homer, was not 
owing to fcience : yet another thing, which he had obliquely in his view, was the intimating to 
his readers, to what caufe pofitively it was owing that fo many profound truths were contained in 
thofe antient poems. The caufe afligned by the philofopher is fome univerfal and divine prin¬ 
ciple, operating in various ways : partly afting only occafionally, in which refpedl he terms it, 
agreeably to the language of thofe days, the itifpiration of the ntufe; and partly with a continual 
and conltant energy, being a divine genius, hut limited, and confined to certain Subjects, operating 
differently in different perfons; though in Homer, mod of all men, exerting its full force, and the 
mod according to its ow n nature, that is, univerfal and divine —S. 

* As foon as boys had been taught letters, they were introduced to the reading of the poets; 
their minds were charged with the memory of fliorter poems, and of many paffages from the 
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impreflion from thofe of the laft-mentioned kind. To prevent the ill influ¬ 
ence of thefe, is the immediate defign of the Io; and the way which the 
philofopher takes to leflen the credit of their poems is not by calling in 
queflion the infpiration of the poet, or the divinity of the Mufe. Far from 
attempting this, he eftablilhes the received hypothefis, for the foundation of 
his argument againfl: the authority of their dodtrine : inferring, from their 
inability to write without the impulfe of the Mufe, that they had no real 
knowledge of what they taught: whereas the principles of fcience, as he tells 
us in the Philebus, defcend into the mind of man immediately from heaven ; 
or, as he exprefles it in the Epinomis, from God himfelf, without the inter¬ 
vention of any lower divinity. The true philofopher, therefore, who 
attends to this higher infpiration, he alone pofleffing that divinefl: fcience, 
the fcience of thofe principles, is able to teach in a fcientific way. But 
Plato, of all the polite writers among the antients the moil polite, makes 
not his attack upon the poets themfelves diredlly : for, as the difaffe£fed to 
any government, fo long as they retain their refpedt for it, ftrike at the 
fovereigns only in the perfons of their miniflers ; in the fame refpe&ful 
manner does the courtly Plato feem to fpare thofe facred perfons, the anointed 
of the Mufes, making free with the rhapfodifts only, their interpreters. This 
he does in the perfon of Io, one of that number, who profeffed to interpret 
the fenfe of Homer; proving out of his own mouth, that he had no true 
knowledge of thofe matters, which he pretended to explain ; and infinuating 
at the fame time, that the poet no lefs wanted true knowledge in thofe very 
things, though the fubjedts of his own poem. For every thing that he fays 
of the rhapfodifls and of rhapfody, holds equally true of poets ' and of poetry. 

The 

longer; and they had inafters appointed to explain, criticife, and comment upon what they had 
learnt. From the poets confequently did the youth imbibe principles of manners, and general 
opinions of things: their odes were as commonly fung as ballads among us; and their verfes 
were cited, not only to grace converfation, but even to add weight to grave difeourfes. Juftly 
therefore does Ariftides the orator call them aoivowj rav Exx»vwv rpoQias nai 3i5a<r«axcj>?, * ( the common 
tutors and teachers of all Greece.” Ariftid. tom. iii. p. 22 . ed. Canter.—S- 

'This appears to have been fo underftood by the poets themfelves of thofe days. For what other 
provocation Socrates could have given them than by fome fuch talk as Plato in this Dialogue puts 
into his month is not eafy to conceive. The enemies that Socrates had made himfelf by his free- 
VOt» V. 3 i dojn 
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The purfuit of this argument naturally leads to a twofold inquiry: one head 
or article of which regards the fciences, the other concerns the arts. By this 
partition does Plato divide his Io; throwing, however, here, as he does every 
where elfe, a graceful veil over his art of compofition, and the method with 
which he frames his dialogues ; in order to give them the appearance'of 
familiarity and eafe, fo becoming that kind of writing : in the fame manner 
as he always takes care to conceal their fcope or defign ; that, opening itfelf 
unexpectedly at laft, it may {trike the mind with greater efficacy. Upon 
the article of fcience, Plato reprefents the poets writing through the 
infpiration of the Mufes, of all things, whether human or divine; of morals j 
politics, and military affairs; of hiftory, and antiquities; of meteorology, 
and aftronomy; in fine, of the whole univerfe ; yet without any intimate 
acquaintance with the nature of thofe things, and without having had any 
other than a fuperficial view. Under the other article, that of art, Plato 
{hows that the poets defcribe, and in defcription imitate, the operations and 
performances of many of the arts, though in the principles of thofe arts 
uninftrutfted and ignorant; as having {kill in one art only, that, through 
which they fo defcribe and imitate, the art of poetry : while every other 
artift hath {kill in fome one other, his own proper, art; and to the true 
philofopher, as he tells us in his Dialogue called the Politician, belongs the 
knowledge of that art, in which are comprehended the principles of all the 
reft. Hence it follows, that of fuch poetical fubjeds as have any relation to 
the arts* whether military or peaceful, whether impcratorial, liberal, or 

dom of fpeech, as we are informed by himfelf in his Apology, reported to us by Plato, were of 
three forts ; the politicians, the rhetoricians, and the poets. That the former fort refented his 
expofing their conceited ignorance, and vain pretentions to political fcience, is told us by Laertius, 
h. ii. and is indeed abundantlv evident from Plato’s Mono. That Socrates treated the rhetoricians 
in the fame manner, will appear very fufriciently in the Gorgias. is it not then highly probable, 
that the refentment of the poets was railed againil him by the fame means; and that they well 
undertiood his attack upon the rhapfodills, a fet of men too inconftdcrable for any part of his prin¬ 
cipal notice to he intended againil thcmfelves ? We (hould add to this argument the authority of 
Athenseus, were it of. any weight in what regards Plato. For he gives this as oneintlance of 
Plato’s envious and malignant fpirit, which his own malignity againil the divine philofopher 
attributes to him, that in his lo he vilifies and abufes the poets. See Athen. Dcipnofoph. 1 . xi. 
p. 506.—S. 
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mechanical, the knowing in each art are refpedtively the only proper judges. 
Such is the defign, and fuch the order of this Dialogue. As to its kind, it 
is numbered by the antients among the peiraftic: but according to the 
fcheme propofed in our lynopfis, the outward form or character of it is purely 
dramatic : and the genius of it is feen in this, that the argumentation is only 
probable; and in this, alfo, that the conclufion leaves the rhapfodift Io per¬ 
plexed and filenced, bringing off Socrates in modeft triumph over the em- 
barralfment of his half yielding adverfary *. 

1 See what has been already obferved concerning the Io, in the note at the beginning of the 
tenth book of the Republic, in which we have given, from Proclus, a copioui and admirable 
account of the different fpecies of poetry, and the nature of poetic fury.—T. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

SOCRATES and 10. 

SCENE'. - ATHENS. 


SOCRATES. 


Joy be with Io*. Whence come 
from home, from Ephefus ? 


you now ? 


what; do you come dire&ly 
Io. 


1 The fcene, though not precifely marked out to us by Plato, evidently lies within the city; 
and fome circumdances make it probable to be the public (ireets; where Socrates, in palling along, 
cafually met with Io. Not to infill on that of Io’s recent arrival at Athens, nor on that other of 
the feeming hallc of Socrates, expreflfed in his poflponing Io’s impertinent harangue, and his endea¬ 
vouring to draw the converfation into a narrow compafs, circumftances perhaps ambiguous: one 
more decifive is the redaction of the number of perfons compofing the Dialogue to thofe two. 
For whenever Plato lays his fcene in fome public place, frequented for the fake of company, ex- 
ercife, or amufement; many perfons are made parties, or witnefTes at lead, to the converfation ; 
and this out of regard to probability ; becaufe a convcrfation-party, confiding of more than two 
perfons, may naturally be fuppofed the mod frequent in places, where few ol the aflembly could 
fail of meeting with many of their acquaintance. Another circumdance, contributing to deter¬ 
mine where the fcene lies, is the brevity of this Dialogue. For Plato, to his other dramatic 
excellencies, in which he well might be a pattern to all dramatic poets, adds this alfo, to adjud th* 
length of the converfation to the place where it Is held : a piece of decorum little regarded even 
by the bed of our modern writers for the dage. Accordingly, the longed converfations, related 
or feigned by Plato, we may obferve to be carried on always in fome private houfe, or during a 
long walk into the country ; unlefs fome peculiar circumdance permits the difconrfc to be pro- 
trailed in a place otherwife improper. For the fame reafon of propriety, the exchange, where 
much talk would be inconvenient; or the dreet, where people converfc only as they pafs along 
.together, and fometimes, removed a little from the throng, danding dill a while, is generally 
made the fcene of the fhorted dialogues. And in purfuance of the fame rule, thofe of middling 
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Io. 3 Not fo, Socrates, I allure you; but from Epidaurus 4 , from the feafts 
of ^Efculapius 5 . 

Soc. The people of Epidaurus, I think, upon this occafion, propofe a trial 
of (kill among the rhapfodifts 6 , in honour of the god. Do they not r 
Io. They do; and a trial of lkill in every other branch of the Mufe’s 
art ? 

Soc. 

length have for their fcenc fomc public room, a gymnaftic or a literary fchool, for inftance, in 
which were feats fixed all round, for any of the aflfembly to fit and talk ; but in a place of this 
kind the converfation mu ft be abridged, becaufe liable to interruption ; befides that decency, and 
a regard to the prefence of the whole afiembly, regulate the bounds of private converfation in thofc 
detached and feparate parties, into which ufually a large company divides ilfelf j appointing it to 
be confined within moderate compafs. As this note regards all the dialogues of Plato, the length 
of it, we hope, wants no apology.—S. 

* To wi(h joy, was the ufual faluation of the antient Greeks, when they met or parted : as 
ours is, to hope or with health j an exprefiion of our courtefy, derived to us from the old 
Homans.—S. 

3 As much as to fay, <e It is not fo bad with me neither, as to be obliged ever to be at home.” 
Plato makes him exprefs himfelf in this manner, partly to fliew the roving life of the rhapfo- 
difts, inconfiftent with the attainment of any real fcience ; but chiefly to open the character of 
Io, who prided himfelf with being at the head of his profeftion, and eonfequently in having much 
bufinefs abroad. The very firft queftion therefore of Socrates, who knew him well, is onpwrpofe 
to draw from him fuch an anfwer : as the queflions that follow next are intended to put him 
upon boafting of his great performances. Nothing in the writings of Plato, not the minuted 
eircumftance, is idle or infignificant. It would be endlefs to point out this in every inftance* 
Scarce a line but would demand a comment of this fort. The fpecimen, however, here given, 
may fuffice to (how, with what attention fo perfect a mafter of good writing ought to be read ; 
and with fuch a degree of attention, as is due, the intelligent reader will of himfelf difeern, in 
ordinary cafes, the particular defign of every eircumftance, and alfo what relation it bears to the 
general defign of the whole Dialogue.—S. 

4 In this city was a temple of yEfeulapius, much celebrated for his immediate prefence. An 
annual feftival was here likewil'c held in honour to that god.—S. 

s Ek twv AfxteTneiav. Ficiuus feems to think, this means the worfliippers of ^Efculapius. 
Bembolranflates it “ da Ftgliuuli di Vj'culapto” an appellation given only to phyficians. Seranus 
interprets it in the fame fenfc that we do, and that this is the true one, appears from Jul. Pollux, 
Onamaft. i. i.c. 13.—S. 

<• Thcfe were a fet of people, whole profeftion fomewhat rcfembled that of our drolling players. 
For they travelled from one populous city to another, wherever the Greek was the vulgar language, 
rchearfing, a&ing, and expounding the works of their antient poets, principally thofe of Homer. 
They reforted to the feafts and banquets of private perfons, where fuch rehearfals made part of the 
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Soc. Well ; you, I prefuir.c, were one of the competitors : What fuccefs 
had you ? 

Io. We came off, O Socrates, with the chief prize. 

Soc. You fay well: now then let us prepare to win the conqueft in the 
Panathemea 1 . 

lo. That w - e (hall 'accomplilh too, if fortune favdhr us. 

Soc. Often have 1 envied you rhapfodifts, Io, the great advantages of 

entertainment; and in the public theatres performed before the multitude. Efpecially they failed 
not their attendance at the general affemblies of the people from all parts of Greece; nor at the 
religious feftivals, celebrated by any particular ftate. For on thefe folemn occafions it was ufua\ 
to have prizes propofed lo be contended for, not only in all the manly exercifes fathionable in thofe 
days, but in the liberal arts alfo; of which even the populace among the Grecians, then th e 
politeft people in the world, were nolefs fond. The principal of thefe was poetry : (fee the feco 
of Mr. Harris’s three Treaiifes :) and poets themfelves often contended for the prize of excellence 
in this art. But poets were rare in that age. Their places therefore on thefe occafions were fup- 
plied by the rhapfodifts; who vied one with another for excellence in reciting. Whoever defires 
a more particular account of the rhapfodifts, fo often mentioned in this Dialogue, than can be given 
within the compafsof thefe notes, may confult the commentary of Euftatius upon Homer, with 
the notes of the learned Salvini, v. i. p. 15, Sec. as alfo a treatife of H. Stephens de Rhapfodis.—S. 

1 This was a feftival kept at Athens yearly in honour of Minerva, who was believed by the 
Athenians to be the divine proteftrefs of their city. Every fifth year it was celebrated with more 
feftivity and pomp than ordinary; and was then called the Great Panathcnaea, to diftinguifh i t 
from thofe held in the intermediate years, termed accordingly the Lefs. We learn from Plato, in 
his Hipparchus, from whence ASlian almoft tranlcribes it in his Various Hid. 1 . viii. c. 2. that 
there was a daw at Athens, appointing the works of Homer to be recited by the rhapfodifts during 
the folemnization of this feftival: in order, fays Tfocrates in his Panegyrical Oration, to raife in 
ihc Athenians an emulation of the virtues there celebrated. From a paftage in the Oration of 
Lycurgus the Orator it appears, that this law regarded only the Panathennea. On this very folemn 
oecafion it is highly probable, that To was come to Athens on purpofc to (how his abilities, and 
contend for the prize of vi6torv. We cannot help obferving by the way, that many writers, 
mtient as well as modern, exprefs themfelves as if they imagined the Greater and the Lefs Pan- 
athenaea to be two different feftivals: fee in particular Caftellan. de Feft. Grsec. p.206,7. 
whereas it is clear from the words of Lycurgus, that there was but one feftival of that name, 
though held in a more fplendid manner every fifth year. As they nearly concern the fubje&now 
before us, we prefent them to the learned reader at full length : ovru yap u 7 it\aQov If/.uv ei Trctrtpt^ 
rTrov^a-iov uvai woomiv (fc. tov Ofxypov) uare vo/*ov tOsuro, *a6’ ixaarw xtyratr^piia ruv YlavaOwatuv, 
t u-)vov ruv axxwv xovnruv pz-J/ufoirQizi ra. tx u. P. 223. of Dr. Taylor’s edition. <( Your anceftors had 
fo high an opinion of the excellence of Homer, as to make a law, that in every fifth year of the 
Panathenaea his poems, and his only, fhould be recited by the rhapfodifts.”—S. 
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your profeflion. For to be always well drefled", and to make the handfomeft 
appearance poflible, as becomes a man, no doubt, who {peaks in public; to 
be converlant, be (ides, in the works of many excellent poets, efpecially in 
thole of Homer, the belt and moft divine of them all'; and to learn, not 
merely his verfes, but his meaning, as it is neceflary you ihould ; theft are 
advantages highly to be envied. For a man could never be a good rhapfbdift 
unlefs he underftood what he recited: becaufe it is the bufinefs of a 
rhapfodift to explain to his audience the fenfe and meaning of the poet; but 
this it is impoflible to perform well, without a * knowledge of thofe things, 
concerning which the poet writes. Now all this certainly merits a high 
degree of admiration. 

Io. You are in the right, Socrates. And the learning this I have made 
my principal bufinefs. It has given me indeed more trouble than any other 
branch of my profeflion. I prefume therefore there is now no man living, 

1 The rhapfodifts often ufed to recite in a theatrical manner, not only with proper geftures, 
but in a garb alfo fuitable to their fubjefl: and when they thus afited the Odyffey of Homer, 
were drefled in a purple-coloured robe, itowpyu, to reprefent the wanderings of Ulyfies by fea: 
but when they a&ed the Iliad, they wore one of a fcarlet colour, to fignify the bloody battles de- 
fcribed in that poem. Upon their heads they bore a crown of gold ; and held in their hands a 
wand made of the laurel-tree, which was fuppofed to have the virtue of heightening poetic raptures; 
being, we may prefume, found to have, like the laurel with us, though a different kind of tree, 
fomewhat of an intoxicating quality. See Euftathius on Homer’s Iliad, b. i. and the fcholiaft on 
Hcfiod’s Theogony, v. go. This little piece of information, we imagine, will not be difagreeable 
to our readers: although in this paflage, we mud own, the common drefs of the rhapfodifts, 
when off the flagc, feems rather to be intended ; and the finery of Io, at that very time of his 
meeting with Socrates, refentbling probably that of our itinerant quack-do£tors, to be here 
ridiculed.—S. 

* This whole fpeech of Socrates is ironical. For Xenophon, in whofc writings Socrates is a 
graver charaflcr, with a lefs mixture of humour than in thofe of Plato, introduceth his great 
matter exprefsly declaring, that no fort of people in the world were fillier, tiMHiurtpoi, than the 
rhapofodills: and Maximus Tyrius calls them a race of men utterly void of underftanding, ro rm 
7 em; to avonToraror. Diff. xxiii. We are to obferve however, that notwithflandingthis, and 
our companion of their manners and way of life with thofe of mountebanks and drolling players, 
vet they held a much higher rank in common edimation, equal to that of the mod judicious 
actors in the theatres ot our metropolis, or the mod ingenious profcflbrs of any of the polite arts: 
were tit company for perfons even of the firtt rank, and guefts not unbecoming their tables. We 
are not therefore to he fnrprifed at feeing Socrates fo highly compliment Io, and treat him wit 
lb much outward rcl'pcA, as he docs through the whole Dialogue.—S. 

wlu 
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who diHerts upon Homer fo well as myfelf: nay, that none of thofe * cele¬ 
brated perfons, * Metrodorus of Lampficus, 3 Stefimbrotus the Thafian, 
Glauco 4 , nor anv other, whether antient or modern, was ever able to fhow 
in the verfes of that poet fo many and fo fine 5 fentiments as I can do. 

Soc. 

1 The perfons here mentioned were not rhapfodids, but critics, or as they were afterwards 
called grammarians; to whofe profeffion antiently belonged the interpreting or explaining of their 
elder poets. See Dion. Chryf. Orat. liii. p. 553-—S. 

1 We are told by Diog. Laertius, in his life of Anaxagoras, that this Metrodorus was the firft 
who applied himfelf to compofe a work exprcfsly concerning the phifiology of Homer; meaning 
without doubt, as appears from Tatian, Aoy. npoi 'Exxw, that he explained Homer’s theology 
from the various operations and phenomena of nature : and further, that he was intimate with 
Anaxagoras, and improved the moral explications of Homer, which had been given by ihat philo- 
fopher. If all this be true, Metrodorus muft have been a great philofophcr himfelf. For to have 
done this to the- fatisfaclion of fuch a man as Anaxagoras, the mailer of Socrates, required 
certainly no mean degree of knowledge in the nature of man and of the univerfe. What is 
more probable is, that Metrodorus having been inftru&ed by Anaxagoras in this knowledge, 
applied it to the giving a rational account of Homer’s mythology, which was underdo >d and 
received in a literal fenfe by the vulgar. The book which he coni poled on this fubjeft, as we 
learn from Tatian, was entitled nepi 'O /xrpou, (( Concerning Homer.”—S. 

3 Stefimbrotus is mentioned with honour by Socrates himfelf in Xenophon’s Sympolium, as 
a mafter in explaining Homer: and his abilities of this kind are there fet in contrail with the 
ignorance of the rhapfodids. As to the time when he lived, we learn from Plutarch, in his Life 
of Cimon, that he was cxs&ly of the fame age with that general. The work, for which he 
feems here to be celebrated* was entitled rrspi Travaeus 'O/xnpov, “ Concerning the poetry of 
Homer,” as appears, we think, from Tatian, § 48.—S. 

■* We cannot find this Glauco mentioned by any of the antients, unlefs he be the fame perfon 
cited as a grammarian, under the name of Glauco of Tarfus, by an old Greek fcholiad upon 
Homer in the Medicean library, never publiflicd. See the pafiage to which we refer, in Luc* 
Holden, de Vita et Scriptis Porphyrii, c. vii. But he appears, we think, from the fpecimen of his 
criitcifms there given, to have been a grammarian of a muc h later age : we are inclined, therefore, 
to fufpeet a mifnomer in this place, and in dead of T havmv would chooic to read T\xjho;, if any 
manufeript favoured us; believing that the perfon here mentioned is Glaucus of Rhcgium, who 
dvHirifhcd about this time, and wrote a treatife vnpi noirnav, as we are informed by Plutarch, t. ii. 
ed. Par. p. 833. C. or as the title of it is elfewhere by the fame author given us more at large, ntpi 
tuv acxxiuv vrciriTuv te xai (xowtihuv, t. ii. 1132. L. Sec Jonfius de Scriptor. Hid. Philof. 1 . ii. c. 

§ 4. But certainly much midaken is J. Alb. Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. 1 . ii. c. 23. n. 37. in ftippofing 
the Glauco, here mentioned, to have been a rhapfodid. That very learned and worthy man was 
ufed to read too haftily; and did not therefore duly obferve amongll what company Glauco is here 
introduced.—S. 

s We learn from Plato, in this Dialogue, that the rhapfodids not only recited the poems of Homer* 
but profefltd to intrepret hem too. For the multitude every where* having heard that profound 
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Soc. I am glad, Io, to hear you fav fo: for I am perfuaded you will not be 
fo ill-natured as to rcfufe the exhibiting before me your abilities in this way. 

lo. My illuftrations of Homer are indeed, Socrates, well worth your 
attention. For they are fuch as, I think, entitle me to receive from the 
admirers 1 of that poet the * crown of gold. 

Soc. I lhall find an opportunity of hearing you defcant on this fubjeft 
fome other time. For the prefent, I defire only to be informed of this ; 
whether you are fo great a matter in explaining Homer alone, or whether 
you fhine no lefs in illuttrating 3 Hefiod and Archilochus. 

Io. 


fecrcts of wifdom lay concealed there, thought there was no reafon why they (hould not be made 
as wife as their betters; and were eager to have thofe hidden my Aeries opened and revealed to 
them. The philofophers, and thofe who had fludied under them, knew the bulk of the people to 
be incapable of apprehending thofe things rightly; or of receiving any real benefit from fuch 
revelation; which they confidercd confcquently *s a profanation of the truth. The Athenians, 
therefore, being in a (late of democracy, encouraged the rhapfodifls to undertake the unfolding to 
them that fecret wifdom, reported to be wrapped up in the fables and allegories of Homer. The 
rhapfodifls accordingly indulged their curiofity; collecting, as well as they were able, every 
meaning which had been attributed to that poet by grammarians, critics, or philofophers. Thus 
the people became perplexed with a multiplicity of different opinions, infufed into them by men 
who had never fludied the nature of things. See alfo Mr. Pope's firft or introduftory note on 
Homer’s Iliad.—S. 

1 *T 7 ro 'Ofwpibav. This word in its original fenfe fignified only thofe who were fuppofed to be 
defeended from Ilomer, or from fome of his kindred, and were the fathers or founders of that 
rhapfodical way of life before deferibed. The title was afterwards extended to all their fuccef- 
fors in that profeffion. See the fcholiaft on Pindar’s fecond Nemaean Ode; and Athenxus, p. 620. 
H. Stephens feems to think thefe rhapfodifls of Homer to be the perfons chiefly intended in this 
paflage. If fo, it ought to be tranflated, or rather paraphrafed, thus; “ For all the interpreters of 
that poet ought, I think, to yield me the preference and the prize, confenting to crown me with 
the golden crown.” But believing the word capable of being extended to that larger meaning 
given it by the old tranflators, we have ventured to follow them in it, as being a more rational 
one; the other fenfe making the arrogance of Io too extravagant and abfurd.—S. 

* This means not the crown, before mentioned, to have been worn by the rhapfodifls at the 
time of their rehearfal: for fo his boaft would amount to no more than the pronouncing himfelf 
worthy of his profeffion; a fpeech too little arrogant for the chara&er of Io: but it means the 
prize, bellowed on the mo ft excellent performer on this occafion. For that this was a crown of 
gold, may be feen in Mcurflus’s Panathenaca, c. xxv.—S. 

3 1 hefe two poets arc tingled out from the rcfl of the poetic tribe, becaufe their poetry, next 
to that of Homer, was the 1110ft frequently recited by the rhapfodifls. This is fairly deduelblc 
from the words of Chamielion, cited by Athenxus. Not only, fays he, were the poems of Homer 
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Io. By no means: for I own roy powers confined to the llluftrating 
Homer. To execute this well, is merit enough, I think, for one man. 

Soc. But in the writings of Homer and of Hefiod are there no paflages in 
which their fentiments and thoughts agree ? 

Io. There are, I believe, many paflages of that kind. 

Soc. In thefe cafes now, are you better able to explain the words of 
Homer, than thofe of Hefiod ? 

Io. Equally well to be fure, Socrates, I can explain the words of both, 
where they agree. 

Soc. But how is it with you, where, in writing on the fame fubjedt, they 
differ ? For inftance, Homer and Hefiod both write of things that relate to 
divination. 

Io. True. 

Soc. Well now; the paflages in either of thefe poets, relating to di¬ 
vination ; not only where he agrees with the other, but where he differs 
from him : who, think you, is capable of intrepreting with moll fkill and 
judgment, yourfelf, or fome able diviner ? 

Io. An able diviner, I mull own. 

Soc. But fuppofe you were a diviner, and were able to interpret rightly the 
fimilar places in both ; would your abilities, do you imagine, fail you, when 
you came to interpret the places in either of them, where he differed from 
the other ? 

Io. I fhould certainly in that cafe have equal fkill to explain both of them. 

Soc. How comes it to pafs then, that you interpret Homer in fo mafterly 

fling by the rhaplodids, but thofe of Ilefiod too, and of Archilochus; and further, (that is, fome- 
times,) the verfes of Mimnermus, and of Phochylides. Ou /xwcv tx 'Opir.pov, a>\x y.xi rx 'Haxfov Kai 
Apx^X ot> * eTI ^ > Mxwvr^ury xxi OwavAiIoy. Deipnofoph, I. xv. p. 620. The fir ft of thefe two, 
Hefiod, is well known ; and as he comes neared to Homer in point of time, of all the 
poets, any of whofe works are yet remaining entire ; fo is he confefTedly the next to him in point 
of merit, among thofe who wrote in heroic meafure. Archilochus was the fird who compofed 
poems of the Iambic kind, in which he is faid to have been fuperior to all, who came after him. 
(See Athenaeus’s introdufilion to his Deipnofoph.) Upon which account Paterculus joins him 
with Homer; mentioning thefe two poets, as the only indances of fuch as advanced thofe arts, 
which they invented themlclvcs, to the utmod pitch of perfection. Dion Chryfodom goes beyond 
this in the praifes of Archilochus, putting him in the fame rank with Homer, as a Poet; Suo yap 
dlTstv yt yo\ ra;v f| ax avro; rcy aiaivr;, cij ovSsra rwv xJO.xv ZupGxteiv a|iov, O [xypou rr xxi Apx^X ou Ps 
x. r, x. Dion Orat. xxiii. p. 397. “ In all the courfe of time there have been but two poets, 
with whom no other is worthy ofcomparifon, Homer and Archilochus.”—S. 
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a manner, yet not Hefiod, or any other of the poets ? Are the fubje&s of 
Homer’s writings any thing different from the fubje&s of other poems, taken 
all together ? Are they not, in the firft place, war and military affairs; then, 
the fpeeches and mutual difcourfe of all forts of men, the good as well as the" 
bad, whether they be private perfons or public ; the converfe alfo of the gods 
one with another, and their intercourfe with men ; the celeftial bodies, with 
the various phenomena of the iky and air; the ftate of fouls departed, with 
the affairs of that lower world ; the generation of the gods, with the defcent 
and race of the heroes? Are not thefe the 1 fubjedb of Homer’s poetry ? 

Io. They are, Socrates, thefe very things. 

Soc. Well; and do not the reft of the Poets write of thefe very things ? 

Io. They do, Socrates: but their poetry upon thefe fubje&s is nothing 
like the poetry of Homer. 

Soc. What then, is it worfe ? 

Io. Much worfe. 

Soe. The poetry of Homer, you fay then, is better and more excellent 
than that of other poets. 

Io. Better indeed it is, and much more excellent, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Suppofe now, my friend Io, out offeveral perfons, all in their turns 
haranguing before an audience upon the nature of numbers, fome one made 
a better fpeech than the reft; might not one of the auditors be capable of 
finding out that better fpeaker, and of giving him the preference due- 
to him ? 

Io. There might be fuch a one. 

Soc. Would not the fame auditor, think you, be a judge of what was 
fold by the worfe fpeakers ? or mull he be a different perfon, who was a 
proper judge of thefe ? 

Io. The fame perfon, certainly. 

Soc. And would not a good arithmetician be fuch a perfon, thus equally 
able in both refpedts ? 

1 As, in deleribing the Ihicld of Achilles, Homer has prefented us with a view of human life, and 
of the wholo univeri'e, in epitome; fo Plato here finely funis up, in the concifeft manner poflible, 
thofe very things, as the fubje&s of the Iliad and the Odyffey ; giving ns to behold in them a 
pifture of all human affairs, whether in peace or war; of all nature, whether vifible or in vifible ; 
of the divine caufes of things ; of the heroic virtues among men, and the greatnefs of families 
! n antient days from thence arifing. S. 
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Io. Without doubt. 

Soc. To put another cafe to you : fuppofe among many perfons, feverally 
differting upon food, what forts of it were wholefome, there Ihould be one 
who fpoke better than the reft ; would it belong, fay you, to one of the 
hearers todiftinguilh accurately the better fpeaker, while it was neceflary to 
look amongft the reft of the audience for a fit judge of the meaner fpeakers ? 
or would the fpeeches of them all be examined judicioufly, and their different 
merits and demerits be eftimated juftly by the fame perfon ? 

Io. By the fame perfon, beyond all doubt. 

Soc. Of what charadtermuft this perfon be, who is thus qualified ? What 
do you call him ? 

Io. A phyfician. 

Soc. And do not you agree with me, that this holds true univerfally ; 
and that in every cafe, where feveral men made difcourfes upon the fame 
fubjedV, the nature both of the good and of the bad difcourfes would be 
dilcerned by the lame perlon ? For if a man was no proper judge of the 
defedts in the meaner performance, is it not evident that he would be in¬ 
capable of comprehending the beauties of the more excellent ? 

Io. You are in the right. 

Soc. It belongs to the fame perfon, therefore, to criticife with true judg¬ 
ment upon all of them. 

Io. No doubt. 

Soc. Did not you fay that Homer, and the reft of the poets, for tnftance, 
Hefiod and Archilochus, write concerning the lame things, though not in 
the fame manner ? the compofitions of the one being excellent, you fay, while 
thofe of the others are comparatively mean. 

Io. I faid nothing more than what is true. 

Soc. If hen you can diftinguilh and know the compofitions which excel, 
muft not you neceftarily know thofe which fall Ihort of that excellence ? 

Io. I own it appears probable, from your argument. 

Soc. It follows therefore, my good friend, that in affirming Io to be equally 
capable of explaining Homer and every other poet, we Ihould not mils the 
truth : fince he acknowledges one and the fame perfon to be an able judge of 
all fucb as write concerning the fame tilings ; admitting at the fame time 
the fubjedts of almoft all poetical writings to be the lame. 

Io. What can poflibly be then the reafon, Socrates, that whenever I am 
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prefent at an harangue upon any other poet, I pay not the leaf! regard to it; 
nor am able to contribute to the entertainment, or to advance any thing 
upon the fubjeft in my turn, worth the regard of others ; but grow down¬ 
right dull, and fall afleep : yet that as foon as any mention is made of 
Homer, immediately I am roufed, am all attention, and with great facility- 
find enough to fay upon this fubjedl ? 

Soc. It is not in the lead difficult, my friend to guefs the reafon.. For 
to every man it muft be evident, that you are not capable of explaining 
Homer on the 1 principles of art, or from real fcience. For if yo-ur 
ability was of this kind, depending upon your knowledge of any art, you 
would be as well able to explain every other poet: fince the whole, of what 
they all write, is poetry ; is it not ? 

Io. It is. 

Soc. Well now ; when a man comprehends any other art, the whole of 
it, is not his way of confidering and criticifing all the * profeffors of that 
art, one and the fame ? and does not his judgment in every cafe depend on 
the fame principles ? Would you have me explain myfelf upon this point, 
Io ? do you defire to know the meaning of my queftion ? 

Io. By all means, Socrates. For I take great pleafure in hearing you 
wife men talk. 

Soc. I fhould be glad, Io, could that appellation be juffiy applied to me ; 
but you are the wife men, you rhapfodifls and the 3 players, together with the 
poets, whole verfes you recite to us. For my part, I fpeak nothing but the 

fimple 

1 The Italian tranflator has flrangely omitted this latter part of the fentence, though very 
material to the fenfe. 

* In the Greek we read “ irtpi a-Tratru* ruv rtyjav.” But if Socrates does indeed, as he under¬ 
takes to do, explain the meaning of this fentence in what follows, his own explanation requires 
us to read “ erpfi anarruv ruv Tfx.i-rwv, or rather rr^vixar, this being the word always ufed by Plato 
to lignifv ariifis. The argument however would bear the reading with lefs alteration, “ iri^i 
h.Ttxam TU!> Tixvotvmv,’’ that is, all the performances in that art. Either way we are thus freed from 
the ncceffity, which Ficinuswas under, from his retaining the common reading, toinfert many 
words of his own, in order to preferve the juftnefs of the reafoning, and make this paffage agree¬ 
able to the fequel — S. 

a Plato in other places befidethis, as hereafter in this Dialogue, in the 3d book of the Republic, 
and in the 3d book of the Laws, joins together the arts of rhapfody and of idling plays, as being 

arts 
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fimple truth, as it becomes a mere private man to do. For the queftion, 
which I juft now afked you, fee how mean a matter it concerns, how com¬ 
mon, and within the compafs of every man’s reach to know, that which I 
called 1 one and the lame way of criticifmg, when a man comprehends the 
whole of any art. To give an 1 inftance of fuch comprehenfive Ikill; 
painting is an art, to be comprehended as one kind of (kill, whole and entire; 
is it not ? 

lo. It is. 

Soc. Is there not a difference, in degree of merit, between the feveral 
profeffors of that art, whether you confider the ancients or the moderns ? 

lo. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Now then, do you know any man who is an able critic in the 

arts of near affinity. That affinity between them was greater than one would be apt to imagine* 
and appears in a flrong light from what Euftathius fays of the rhapfodifls, that " frequently they 
ul'ed to a& in a manner fomewhat dramatic/’ Hence in the feaft of Bacchus, principally cele¬ 
brated with dramatic entertainments, the rhapfodifls had antientJy a fhare : and one of the feflival 
days was called sopm ruv Ste Athenseus, I. v. p. 275. Hefychius therefore with great 

propriety explains the word rhapfodifls, by this defeription uTroxpnai ittup, aCtors of epic 

poems.—S. 

1 Socrates here, in the way of irony, after his ufual manner, infinuates feme very important 
do&rines of his philofopliy, leading us up even to the higheft. For, obferving that all the art* 
depend on certain uniform and liable principles, he would have us infer, in the firfl place, that 
every art, properly fo called, or as it is diftinguifhed from fcience on the one hand, on live 
other from mere habit and experience, is built on fcience ; and that no perfon can be juflly 
called an artifl, or a mailer of the art which he profefles, unlefs he has learnt the epiflemonic 
or feiential principles of it : in the next place, that fcience is a thing liable, uniform, and 
general j guiding the judgment with unerring certainty, to know the rc&itude and the pravity 
of every particular, cognifable from the rules of any art depending thus on science: further, 
that every fcience hath certain principles, peculiar to it, uniform and indcntical: and lafily, 
that all the fciences arc branches of fcience general, arifing from one root, which in like 
manner is uniform, and always the fame.—S. 

1 Aaficopw ra xoyw. Serranus very abfurdly tranflates it thus, “adhibitA ratione comprehend ere. 
'Ticinus imperfectly thus e\cmpli causa, ” followed by the Italian, “ come per efempto” So alfo 
Cornarius, “ veibi causd” True it is, that; ape ru Xoyu, frequently fignifies take an injlance , 
But in this place, a afavv refers to the word A *Cri, comprehend, in the preceding fenteiKe; 
and xoyu is oppofed to an adlual comprehending of any art. Thus, to omit many palTagcs in 
Plato’s Republic ; in the third book of his Laws, A oyu t»s> 7 roMv is oppofed to the aClual 

founding of a city : and again in his Theaetctus, lx /xyi crr.^ufAiv at/rov; ru xoyu is in oppofition to an 
aClual fettling, or fixing. Euripides with the fame meaning oppofes A oyu to tpyy in this verfe 
of his Cylops, Tturai itv, u, avpri Aoyw Vaivnf fxovov .—S. 
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works of 1 Polygnotus, the fon of Aglaophon; and can (how, with great 
judgment, which of his pieces he executed well, and whvch with lefs 
fuccefs; yet in the works of other painters hath no critical (kill; and 
whenever their performances are brought upon the carpet to be examined 
and criticifed, grows dull and falls afleep, or is unable to contribute his 
quota to the converfation : but as foon as occafion calls him to declare his 
judgment about Polygnotus, or any other particular painter whatever, im¬ 
mediately is roufed, is all attention, and finds enough to (ay upon this 
fubje£t ? Know you any fuch man ? 

lo. Really I do not. 

Soc. Well now; in the ftatuary’s art how is it ? Did you ever fee any 
man, who upon the works of * Daedalus, the fon of Metion, or Epeius, fon 
to Panopeus, or Theodorus the Samian, or any other (ingle (latuary, was able 
to difplay great judgment in (howing the excellent performances of fo 
great a mafter ; yet with regard to the works of other (latuaries, was 
at a lofs, grew dull, and fell adeep, becaufe he had nothing to fay ? 

Io. I confefs 1 never faw fuch a man neither. 

Soc. Nor is it otherwife, 1 imagine, with regard to 3 mufic, whether 

we 

1 This excellent artift was, in the days of Socrates, the Homer of the painters ; and is here 
for this reafon finglcd out from the reft of his profeflion, as the moft proper for the comparifon; 
which was intended to (how, that the fame circumftance attended both the arts, of poetry and 
painting; this, that true critical (kill, to judge of the performances of the beft artift, 
inferred equal judgment with regard to all of inferior clafs. Polygnotus was the firft painter, 
who gave an accurate and lively expreffion of the manners and paffions, by proper attitudes, 
and every variety of countenance. He diftinguiftied himfelf alfo by giving his portraits what 
we call a handfome likeuefs : and, befi : s many other improvements which he made to his art, 
invented the way of (bowing the (kin uirough a tranfparent drapery. See Ariftotle’s Politics, 
b. viii. e. 5. and his Poetics, c. 3. and 6 . Pliny’s Nat. Hi ft. b. xxxv. c. 9. and ^Elian’s Var* 
Hift. b. iv. c. 3.—S. 

2 Plato here has purpofely chofen for his inftances three ftatuaries, famous for their ex¬ 
cellence in three very different ways, to make his reafoning more juft and lefs liable to 
exception; when he is proving, by induction, the famenefs of the art of criticifing upon all 
the poets, however different in their kinds. Dsedalus then was particularly admirable for his 
wonderful automatons, or felf-moving machines, mentioned by Plato in his Meno. Epeius 
is well known to the readers of Homer’s OdylTey, and Virgil’s JEneid, for that vaft work of 
his, the Trojan horfe, of a fize fo flupendous. And the excellence of Theodorus confided 
in the extreme minutenefs and fublility of his works. See Pliny’s Nat. Hift. b. xxxiv. c. 8.—S; 

3 la this word the undents comprehended all thofe arts, which have any relation to the mufes* 

Every 
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■we conlider 1 wind-inftruments, or thole of the ftriiig-kind ; and thefe 
laft, whether alone, or 1 accompanied by the voice ; fo likewife in rbapfo- 
dical recitals; you never, I prefume, faw a man, who was a great mafler 


Every fpccies of poetry, known at that time, is included in what follows. For AvXwig includes 
dilhyrambic poety and fatire. Y^iQxping, joined with avXwrig, implies comedy and tragedy; 
bccaufe in thefe the avxtg and the xiOapx were the inftruments principally ufed : thus Maximus 
Tyrius ; auX^ixara , yi xiO^gur/zara, w ei rig axxv tv Aiovucrou pGucra rfayixn rtf xai xupuob »«». Diflcrt. vii. 

means all Lyric poetry, or that, which the mufician fung to his own inftrument, the 
k<0ce pay or the xu^a. And 'i’ctfyhz comprehends all poems, ufually recited, whether com- 
pofed in heroic, elegiac, or other meafure. We fee here then, in what arts were thofe 
ayuv'.g, or trials of (kill, before mentioned, propofed at the feafts of AEfculapius. True it is, 
that Plato, in different parts of his writings, ufeth the word mufic in different fenfes. In 
fomc places he means by it not only all harmony, whether inflrumental or vocal, but all 
rhythm, whether in found or in motion; The following remarkable inflance of this occurs 
in his Firft Alcibiades: XflK. Eor* ttowtov, rig n texw* *i( to xtfaptCeiv, xai ro afrtiv, xai to tpiGatm* 
opQug, <rvva.7rct<ra rig xxhtirai ; oi/ww duvarat citeiv; AAK. Ou EHFC. Ax\* otie vrei^a. ring at 

$tai % uv fj rexvri ; AAK. Tag Mouvac, u "Zuxpx reg y Mytigg SDK. Eywys. opa IV t iva an* auroiv t7ruvufiiav 
r rt^vn exit ; AAK. Mounxw pci ticxeig Xeytiv. X&lK. Atyu yap. In other places, he confines 
it to melody alone. Thus, for inflance, in his Gorgias, mufic is defined to be an art converfant 
wefi rvv rav puxuv vroiwv. Sometimes he enlarges it, fo as to take in profaic eloquence; and 
foinetimes fo widely, as to comprehend all the liberal arts. There are paffages where it is 
made to fignify virtue; and a few, in which it is applied to the fublimer parts of philofophy. 
Thefe laft metaphorical ufes of the word ate fufficicntly accounted for by Plato himfclf on 
proper occafions: the reft xvefhall take notice of, and vindicate, in their due places. But 
in the fentence now before us, that enumeration of the fpecies of mufic fixes the meaning of the 
word, and limits it to the common acceptation. That M ouaixtj has the fame meaning in the 
beginning of this Dialogue, where we have tranflated it, “ the Mule's art,” is plain from 
the nature of the fubjett in that place. For every thing elfc, comprehended in the larger fenfes 
of the word, would there be foreign to the purpofe; as being, if we except medicine, nothing 
to AEfculapius.—S. 

* The Greek is oo3e ev avxntrti yr, cvfa ev xidufitrti. AuXog is known to be a general term for all wind- 
inftruments. E vi'nvso/ztva $fyxva, to [mv avfi7rav, auxoi xai cuftyyeg, fays Jul. Pollux, Onomaftic. 1 . iv. 
c. 9. And hecaufe the K ifapx flood at the head of all ft ringed inftruments, it is fometimes taken for 
them all. Accordingly Maxinuis Tyrius exprefles all inflrumental mufic by thefe two kinds, 
avXyffMzra xai x^a^afiara. DifTert. xxxii. See likewife Ariftotle's Poetics, ch. i. and Plato’s 
LefTer Hippias, p. 375. cd. Steph. But thefe two being wholly diftindt, the one from the 
other, we are not to imagine that ever they were either confounded together, and ufed pro- 
mifcuoufly, the one for the other ; or that both of them were fometimes fignified by the word 
auXcg 3 as a common term for all inftruments of* either kind. Wc make this obfervation, to 
prevent the young fcholar from being milled by flcfychius, who explains the word Av?o* 
thus, HiOafpn <rvpy%: for which egregious miftake his late learned editor has but lamely apo¬ 
logized.—S. 
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in critiftng on 3 Olympus, or on Thamyris, or on Orpheus, or on Phemius the 
rhapfodift of Ithaca ; but as to Iothc Ephefian, was at a lofs what to fay about 
him, and unable to give any account of Io’s good or bad performances. 

Io. I have nothing to oppofe to what you fay upon this point, Socrates: 
but of this I am confcious to myfelf, that upon Homer I diflert the beft 
of all men, and do it with great eafe. Nor is this my own opinion only; for 
all people agree, that my diftertations of this kind are excellent. But 
if the fubjedl be any other of the poets, it is quite otherwife with me. 
Confider then what may be the meaning of this. 

Soc. I do confider, Io ; and proceed to fhow you how it appears to me. 
That you are able to difcourfe well concerning Homer is not owing to any 
art of which you are matter; nor do you explain or illuftrate him, as I faid 
before, upon the principles or from the rules of art; but from a divine power, 
ailing upon you, and impelling you : a power refembling that which a£fcs 
in the ftone, called by Euripides the magnet, but known commonly by 
the name of 4 the loadftone. For this ftone does not only attract iron rings, 

but 

* The Greek here is : which word Euftathius, in his commentary on the Iliad, b. ii. 

v. 600. by a ftrange blunder, confounds with and makes them both to have the fame 

meaning.—S. 

3 Thefe four pcrfoqs feveraliy excelled in the four arts juft before mentioned, each of them 

in one, according to the order in which they are there ranked. For we leam from Plutarch xegt 
ftovriioi?, and from Maximus Tyrius, Di(T. xxiv. that Olympus’s inftrument was the Avho?. How 
excellent a mailer he was of mufic we are told by Plato in his Minos, and by Ariftotle in 
his Politics, b. viii. c. 5. who both agree, that the mufical airs of his compofing were moft 
divine, and excited enthufiaftic raptures in every audience. Thamyris is celebrated by Homer 
himfelf, who calls him xtIliad. I. ii. v. 600. Agreeably to which we are informed by 
Pliny, that Thamyris was the flrft who played on the cithara, without accompanying it with his 
voice. Hift. Nat. 1 . vii. c. 56. The fame of Orpheus is well known : and among many paf- 
fages in the writings of the antients, to prove that he was KiQapuhs, or fung and played on his 
inftrument together, this of Ovid is moft exprefs, “ Talia dicentem, nervofque ad v-erba mo - 
veniem” Metamorph. I. x. v. 40—and this other in I. xi. v. 4. “ Orpbea percujfu 

Jociantem carmina nervis” And as to.Phemius, that he recited (or fung in recitalivo) poems of 
the epic kind, touching his lyre at the fame time, appears from Homer’s Odyfley, b. i. v. 153, 
See. and b. xvii. v. 262.—S. 

4 The Greek word here is rtf&ttXna, which Bembo tranflatds di Hercole. But we are taught by 
Hefychius, that this name was given to the loadftone ft(/m the city Heraclea iu Lydia, where 
probably they were found in greater number than elfewhere. Accordingly, the fame ftone was alfo 
called A»0c{ Ai/$i#o*, the Lydian Jlone , The fame Hefychius, however, fays, that Plato is miftaken 
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Ljt impart to thofe rings the power of doing that very thing which itfelf 
does, enabling them to attradt other rings of iron; So that fofnetimes may be 
feen a very long feries of iron rings; depending, as in a chain, one from an¬ 
other. Bat from that ftone, at the head of them, is derived the virtue 
which operates in them all. In the fame hrtafincr, the Mufe, infpiring, 
moves men herfelf through her divine impulfe. From thefe men, thus in- 
fpired, others ', catching the facred power, form a chain of divine enthufiafts. 
For the beft epic poets, and all fuch as excel in the compofing any kind of 
verfes to be recited, frame not thofe their admirable poems from the rules 

in fuppofmg the magnet to be the fame with this ftone, referring, undoubtedly, to the paffage 
now before us. But it is Hefychius who is miftaken, not Plato. For that the fjMyntrtt of the 
antients was the fame with our magnet, appears from thefe words of Alexander Aphrodifienfis, 
an earlier writer than Hefychius, ptayvmu exxet y.ovov rou athfov. Com. in Ariftot. Problem, fol. i. 
and from thefe of Cicero long before, Mag?ietcm lapidem—qui ferrum ad Je alliciat el allmbat. 
Cic. de Divinat. lib. i. Yet Hefychius is fo fond of his miftake, as to repeat it in three dif¬ 
ferent places; admitting the yi^xxmix to attraft iron, but denying that quality to the fxayvnns. 
See Hefych. in vocibus, vgakteia, kQo; Auhtos, and naywris, Ados Avhxo; indeed frequently 
among the ancients fignified the touchftone : but fo did fometimes ixxyvon;. Witnefs the follow¬ 
ing paflage of Euripides himfelf, rut fyoruv Yvupxi ikottuv, [o<T] ume ftzywTis See alfo Theo- 
phraftus nepi Xidcov, The truth feems to be, that the names of thefe two Clones, the touchftone 
and the loadftone, were not well diftinguifhed, but vulgarly confouhded, in the days of Plato. 
This accounts for that uncertainty and doubtfulnels with which Plato here mentions the name of 
this ftone; which in any other light would appear unneceflary and infipid. This, perhaps, alfo 
\vas the reafon why no particular name of that ftone was mentioned by Ariflotlc, fpiaking of it 
in this paflage, eoike fo tat ©aXnj, uv cnrofjivyixoveuoi/ffi, xmrum n tbv tyxw v7rs?.a/xCtxvstVj cisrcf roe 

sv e<p >1 lux™ tX etv > ® T< rev orityov xml. Ariftot. de Animft, lib. i. cap. 2. 

* The contagion of this kind of enthufiafm is thus beautifully painted by a fine critic, u'ho 
himfelf felt all the force of it: IIoXXoi yap aXXoTfia Ssotpopot/vTat irveitfientf rov av\ov rponov, ov teat tuv 
'Y luhav *.oyos ex tf y reivofo 7t\vtoia^ovoav y v.bcc pnyfix tan ywj ccvcnrveov, us Qa<ftv y ax/tcov evQtov auroC rv, tat 
lyKV/jtovx ms datpiovtou Ka8i<rrafJLtvny duva/AivSy irx^avnKct xt* 7 ' smmotav’ ovruq onto rtt( tuv apxatuv 

fAtyahoQvtas, vs roc; tuv frhowruv tuetvouf ^vyjxs, a,ro ls f xv cr cac»«v, airoppoton rives ^ffovrai, v<p' uv 
jwnrvfefuvoj xcu 01 Xiav tyotSacrTiHoi ru srepuv (rwevGcoaiaai peyeCei. t( Many are poflefled and actuated 
”bv a divine fpirit, derived to them through others : in the fame manner as it is reported of the 
Delphian prieftefs, that when flic approaches the facred tripod, where a chafm in the earth, they 
'fay, refpires feme vapour, which fills her with enthufiafm, fhe is immediately by that more than 
human power made pregnant; and is there upon the fpot delivered of oracles, fuch as the parti¬ 
cular nature of the infpirarion generates. So, from the great genius redding in the antients, 
through them, as through fome facred opening, certain effluxes, i(Tiling forth, pafs into the fouls 
of their admirers : by which many, who of themfelves but little feel the force of Phcebus, fwell 
with the expanfive virtue of thofe great and exalted fpirits.” Longin. de Sublim. § 11.— S. 
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ef r art; but poflelTed by the Mufe, they write from diviije inspiration. Nor 
is it otherwife with the beft lyric poets, and all other fine writers of verfes 
to be fung. For as the priefts of 1 Cybele perform not their dances, while 
they have the free ufe of their intellect ; fo thefe melody poets pen thofe 
beautiful fongs of theirs only when they are out of their fober minds. But 
as foon as they proceed to give voice and motion to thofe fongs, adding to 
their words the harmony of mufic and the meafure of dance, they are im¬ 
mediately tranfported ; and, poflefled by fome divine power, are like the 
priefleffes of 3 Bacchus, who, full of the god, no longer draw water, but 

honey 

1 In the Greek it is on* t* r txw. Bembo’s translation of which, non con arte, excludes arti 
from having any (hare in the belt poetical compoGtions. But Plato’s words admit of art, as an 
attendant upon the Mufe j though they make not her art, but her infpiratiop, to be the miftrefs 
and leading caufe of all which is excellent in poetry. Serranus happily paraphrafes it, non artis 
aufpiciis. The following paffage in the l’htedrus puls the meaning of Plato, with regard to this- 
point, out of difpute. O; av ami fianas Mcwrwv eti Trooirixas Svgaf atpmrnoa, steiAei; if otqa t* 
rixvoi ixaiut orolorrc ttroutvoo, aTEXxs anro f te, *ai i noivoi; noro ref toe fiaivofj.tniv i t ou ffutyfovouvros wpcmaQjt. 
“ Whoever went, with a mind fober and uninfpired, to the gates of the Mufes; and made his ap¬ 
plication to them, in order to be taught their art; perfuaded, that the learning that was alone 
fuffieient to qualify him for writing poetrynever attained to any perfe&ion as a poet; and his 
poetry, as being that, of a man cool and fober, is now obliterated 1 all, having been darkened by 
the fplcndour of that of the infpired.”—S. 

3 The rites of Cybele and of Bacchus, beyond thofe of any other deities, were performed in a 
fpirit of enthofiafm : which exerted itfelf in extraordinary agitations of body. Accordingly, thefe 
two religious rites are fung of together, as equally cnthuliaftical, by the chorus between the firfi 
and fecund a&s in the Baccbte of Euripides.—S. 

3 The following account of enthufiafm, and the caufes of divine mania, extracted from the 
third fe£tion of Jamblichus de Mylt., as it admirably illuftrates this part of the lo, will, I doubt 
not, be gratefully received by every Platonic reader: 

Enthufiafm is falfely believed to be an agitation of the dianoetic part in conjunfiion with 
demoniacal infpiration ; for the infpiration is from the gods. But neither is it (imply an eeftafy, 
but a rcduSion and reftitution of the foul to a more excellent nature; lince inordinate motion and 
eeftafy indicate a regrefiion to that which is worfe. Further (fill,.the advocate for eeflafy adduces 
that which happens to thofe that energize enlhufiaftically, but does not teach us the leading caufe, 
which is this, that the infpired are wholly po(Te(Ted by a divine power; which poffeffion is after¬ 
wards followed by echafy. No one, therefore, can juflly apprehend, that enthufiafm depends on 
the foul, or any one of its powers, or on intellect, or energies, or corporeal infirmity, or that it 
cannot he produced without this. For the work of divine afllalion is not human, nor does it de¬ 
rive all its authority from human parts and energies; but thefe have the relation of (objects, and 
divinity ufes them as inftruraents. Hence he aceomplidtes the whole bufinefs of prophecy 
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1 honey and milk out of the fprings and fountains ; though unable to do any 
thing like it when they are fober. And in fafl: there pafles in the fouls of 
thefe poets that very thing which they pretend to do. For they allure us, 
that out of certain gardens and flowery vales belonging to the Mufes, from 

fountains 

through himfelf, unmingled with and liberated from other tilings, and neither the foul nor body 
moving, energizes by himfelf. Hence too, prophecies, when they are conduced in this manner, 
are unattended with falfthood. But when the foul has been previoufly difturbed, or is moved 
during the infpiration, or is confounded by the body, and diflurbs the divine harmonv, then the 
prophecies become confufed and fallacious, and the cnlhufiafm is no longer true or genuine. 

With refpeft to the caufes of divine mania, they are as follow : Illuminations proceeding from 
the gods; fpirits imparted by them; and an all-perfeift dominion from them, which compre¬ 
hends all that we poffcfs, and entirely exterminates our proper obfeqttiency and motion. It alfo 
produces words which are not underftood by thofe that utter them, but are delivered, as it is faid, 
with an infane mouth; the poffeffed befng wholly fobfervient and obedient to the energy alone 
of the mfpiring deity : fuch, in Qiort, is enthufiafm, and from fuch like caufes docs it derive its 
perfeftion. 

Again, with refpeft to its proper caufes, it mull not be faid, that it arifes from this, that nature 
leads every thing to its like : for the enthufiaftic energy is not the work of nature. Nor is it pro¬ 
duced becaufe the temperature of the air, and of that which furrounds us, caufes a difference of 
craiis In the body of the enthufiaftic. For the works of the gods are not changed by corporeal 
powers or temperaments. Nor is it that the infpiration of the gods accords with paflions and 
generated natures. For the gift to men of the proper energy of the gods is more excellent than all 
generation. But becaufe the power of the Corybantes is of a guardian nature, and adapted to 
facred myfteries, and becaufe that of Sabazius pertains to the purification of fouls, and adiffolution 
of antient anger, on this account the infpirations of thefe divinities are in every refpeft different. 

In fhort, the fpirits which from the divinities excite and agitate men with divine fury, expel 
all jiuman and phyfica! motion, nor are their operations to be compared with our accuftomed 
energies; but it is requifite to refer them to the gods, as their primary caufes. 

Thus we fee that Jamblichus very properly fufpends enthufiafm and divination from the divini¬ 
ties, and aferibes all the varieties of thefe to the different chara&crillic properties of the gods, as 
to their proper fource.—T. 

> This place receives great light from the two following paffages in Euripides : 

"Oiraif St \sukou TTUfiarof rroflef wayw, 

Axfoicn SaxtuMun Siatutffai xdom, 

VakOMTOi terpovs Ily^OV* EX St XKTVIVWV 

Qupvwv yXviuiai ;uxito$ ivra^ov poor* Bacch. v. Joy. 

'Pei h vaXaxri ctfIov, 

Tii c' 1 ctviv, (u St ntwtar 

Nixtmi. Bacch. v. 14a. 

The 
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fountains flowing there with honey, gathering the ' fweetnels of their {bugs, 
they bring it to us, like the bees; and in the feme manner withal, flying. 
Nor do they tell us any untruth. For a poet is a thing light and volatile, 
and 2 fecred; nor is he able to write poetry, till the Mule entering into him, 
he is tranfported out of himfelf, and has ho longer the command of his in¬ 
tellect. But fo long as a man continues in the pofTeflion of intellect,, he is 

The fir ft of thefe is in one of the dialogue feenes of the tragedy, and part of a narration; in Eng- 
lilh thus, 

Some, longing for the milder milky draught. 

Green herbs or bladed grafs of the bled: ground 
Cropp'd with light finger; and to them, behold. 

Out gu fil’d the milky liquid: trickling down 
To others, from their ivy-twined wands 
Dropp’d the fweet honey.— 

The other is fung in chorus by the Bacche them&lves ; which we have therefore thus para- 
phrafed, 

Streams of milk along the plain 
Gently flow in many a vein: 

Flows fweet neflar, fuch as bee 
Sips from flow’r and flow’ring tree: 

Flow the richer purple rills ; 

Bacchus’ felf their current fills. 

From hence are to be explained the fabulous relations in Anton. Liberal. Met. lib. x. and .Than. 
V. H. lib. iii. c. 4*. There is likewife a paflage, cited by Ariftides the orator, from jEfchines, 
one of the difciples of Socrates, fo much like this of Plato, that the reader may, perhaps, have 
pleafure in comparing them together. Ai e«8eoi yeravrai, ofltv c< axxoi e« rav fftarm 

evil vtiug ivvarrai vfptutjQai, tniivui hex i koci yaTsx apvovrai. Ariftid, Orat, vol. iii. p.34. ■ Canter. 

“ The prieftefles of Bacchus, when they are become full of the god, extradl honey and milk from 
thofe wells, out of which no common perfon is able fo much as to draw water.”—S. 

1 The Greek is only tx jueXs, and is by the old tranflators rendered (imply carmina, and i verji. 
We are in doubt whether the true reading is not to ps\ i: for the preceding word is iftmtam, and 
the metaphor the fame with this of Horace, Ego apis matin# more modoque, Grata carpentis thj/ma, 
&c. If this alteration be not admitted, an allufion, however, to the word/aEXi is certainly meant, 
in the fimilarity of found, which bears to it. And there is then a neceflity, befides, for in- 
ferting the word jwexi immediately afterwards, as Ficinus does in his tranflation; which is making 
a ftill greater change in the text of the original.—S. 

* Bees were by the antients held facred, becatife fabled to have yielded their honey for a nouriih- 
ment to the Cretan Jupiter in his infancy ; (fee Virgil’s fourth Georgic, v. 150 ) and poets, bc- 
caufe fuppofed to be under the influence of the Mufe.—S. 
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■unable to Ang either odes or oracles ; to write any kind: of poetry, or utter 
any fort of prophecy. Hence it is, that the poets fay indeed many fine things, 
whatever their fubjeft be; juft as you do concerning Homer: but each is 
alone able to accomplifh this through a divine deftiny, on that fubjedt to 
which he is impelled by the Mufe; this poet in 1 * dithyrambic; that in 
panegyric; one in chorus longs, another in epic verfe, another in iambic. In 
the other kinds every one of them is mean, and makes no figure: and this, 
becaufe they write not what is taught them by art, but what is fuggefted to- 
them by fome divine power, on whofe influence they depend. For if it was 
their knowledge of the art which enabled them to write good poems upon 
one fubjeft, they would be able to write poems equally good upon, all 
other fubjedts. But for this reafbn it is, that the god, depriving them of 
the ufe of their intelledl, employs them as his minifters, his 1 oracle fingers,, 
and divine 3 prophets that when we hear them, we may know, 4 it is not 
thefe men who deliver things fo excellent; thefe, to whom intelledl 4 is not 
prefent; but the god himfelf fpeaking, and througli thefe men publifhing 

1 The ufual accuracy of Plato appears ftrongly in this paflTage. For the five fpecies of poetry, 
here enumerated, were the mod of any full of enthufiafm, of the vis poelica, and the or magna 
forums ; and appear ranked in their proper degrees of. excellence in thofe refpefts; beginning 
with that, which was deemed, and indeed by its eflfefts proved, to be the mod highly raptu¬ 
rous.—S. 

■ 3 Near the feat of the oracle were certain poets employed, as the oracular rofponfe was de¬ 
livered, to put it into metre. And bccanfe, in order to execute their office well, they ought to 
enter into the fenfe and fpirit of thofe refpoufes, they were pioufly prefumed to be themfelves 
infpired by the oracle.—S. 

a Plato in other places callelh the poets by this name; particularly in the fecond book of bis 
Republic, where his words arc, oi Sews rraibti sroimou, turn w^opsTaf ruv Seov ytvo/etvoi, poets, born- 
tie children of the gods, and made afterward their prophets. And in the Second Alcibiades he 
calls Homer, by way of eminence, Seeov reecCmr-, the prophet of the gods. —S. 

* Thus Tully, who profe'.fedly imitated Plato; Deus inclufus corpore bumanojam , non Caffan 
dra, loquitur.. Cic. de Divinat., lib. i.—S. 

4 The foul, when refigning heifelf to the infpiring influence of divinity, in confe^uencc of 
energizing divinely, is no longer governed by intelleft; and it may therefore be faid, that in tel - 
left is then no longer prefent to her nature. Mr. Sydenham, from not having penetrated the depths 
of antient theology, has unhappily given, by his tranflation, an air of ridicule to this paflage; and 
I am forry to add, that this is not the only inflance in which he has done the fame, both in this 
and other dialogues. The original is sw; >oi srefurriv, The tranflation of Mr. Sydenham, who 
are divefled of common Jcnfe. —T.. 
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his mind to us. The greateft proof of that which I advance, is Tynnichus 
the Chalcidian ; who never compofed any other poem, worth the mention 
er remembrance, befide that * Ptean, which every body fings, of almofl all 
* odes the moll excellent, and as he himfelf tells us, 

3 Wholly a prefeat from the Mufe’s hands. 

Some new invention of their own. 

For in him does the god feem to give us a convincing evidence, fo as to 
leave no room for doubt, that thofe beautiful poems are not human, nor the 
compofitions of men ; but divine, and the work of gods : and that poets are 
only interpreters of the 4 gods, infpired and pofiefied, each of them by that 
particular deity who correfponds to the peculiar nature of the poet. This, 
the better to demonllrate to us, did the god purpofely choofe out a poet of 
the meaneft kind, through whom to ling a melody of the noblelt. Do not 
you think, Io, that I fay what is true ? 

Io. Indeed I do: for I 5 feel as it were in my very foul, ( .5ocrates, the 
truth of what you fay. To me too fuch poets, as write finely, appear in 

their 

* This was an ode or hymn in honour of Apollo, fo called from one of the names or titles of 
that god : in the fame manner, as the word Ditbyrambic is derived from one of the 

names of Bacchus.—S. 

% MeMiy. In ptM are included all poems, made to be fung; as itrn, in the larger fenfe of that 
word, comprehends all thofe made for recital.—S. 

3 The Greek is are^vuf il^xct ti /«> near. This is a verfe in the Alcmanian meafure. Whence 
it appears, that this incomparable ode of Tynnichus, unhappily loft, was of the lyric kind, and 
in the meafure ufcd by Aleman, approaching the neareft of any to the heroic. It is evident, that 
Plato, in citing this verfe, as applicable to his prcfent purpofe, alludes to the other fenfe of the 
word arf^var, in which it fignifies inartificially , or without art. It was impoflible to preferve this 
double meaning in our language, tinlefs the word (imply may be thought tolerably expreflive of it. 
Cornarius renders it in Latin , fine arte: but the reft of the tranflators, as if it were a word of no 
force or even meaning at all, have entirely omitted it in their tranflations. It is probable, however, 
that they were milled by the falfe pointing itvAldus’s edition, which refers the word anxnis to 
the preceding fontence.—S. 

4 Hence probably was this title given,to Orpheus, facer, inlerprefque deorum, by Horace, Epift. 
ad Pifon. v. 391.—S. 

5 The words in the original are very ftrong and ftgnificant, ait re rns touch my foul. 

Whoever is well vorfed in Plato’s way of writing, and is no ftranger to the Socratic way of think¬ 
ing, will eafily imagine, that Plato intends here to hint to us, by what means poetry operates fo 

-ftrongly 
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their writings to be 1 Interpreters of the gods, in proportion to the kind and 
degree of thofe divine powers, allotted feverally to each poet. 

Soc. Now you rhapfodifts interpret in like manner the writings of the 
poets. Do you not? 

Io. So far you ftill fay what is true. 

Soc. Do you not then become the interpreters of interpreters? 

Io. Very true. 

Soc. Mind now, Io, and tell me this; and think not to conceal any part 
of the truth, in anfwering to what I am going to alk. At thofe times, when 
you perform your rehearfals in the beft manner, and (trike your audience 
with uncommon- force and efficacy; when you fing, for inftance, of Ulyffes, 
haftening to the entrance of his houfe, appearing in his own proper perfon 
to the wooers of his queen, and pouring out his arrows clofe before him, 
ready for fpreading round him inftant death ; or reprefent Achilles rufhing 
upon He£tor ; or when you rehearfe, in a different flrain, any of the melan¬ 
choly mournful circumftances attending Andromache, or Hecuba, or Priam ; 
at fuch times whether have you the free ufe of your intelleft ? or are you not 
rather 1 in a ftate of mental alienation ? Does not your foul, in an ecftafy, 
imagine herfelf prefent to thofe very things and adtions which you relate ? 
as if you had been hurried away by fome divine power to Ithaca, or Troy, or 
wherever elfe be laid the fcene of adtion. 

Io. How clear and convincing a proof, Socrates, of your argument is this 
which you have produced ! For, without concealing any thing, I fhall own 
the truth. When I am reciting any thing pitiable or mournful, my eyes 

ftrongly upon the foul; that is, by touching fome inward firing the mod ready to vibrate; 
awakening thofe fentiments, and ftirring up thofe paflions, to which the foul ismod prompt: in- 
iinuating at the fame time, that by means of the like aptitude and natural correfpondcncc, truth 
touches the mind. Thus Io, in the prefent fituation of his foul, reminded of his own paft feelings, 
and made fenfible to what caufe they were owing, exemplifies and illuftrates the truth of that doc* 
trine juft before laid down by Socrates.—S. 

1 In this fenfe it is, that the poets are a little before ftyled the minifters of the gods, as ferving 
them in the conveying their mind and will to mortals. In the fame fenfe the rhapfodifts are 
called, in the fecond book of the Republic, 9roi»Twv farnfcraij the mimjlers of the poets, —S. 

2 Agreeably to this, Cicero introduced! his brother Quintus, obferving of him, and of ^Efop 
the orator, tantum ardorem vultuum atque mutuum , ut cum vis qua dam abjlraxijje h fenfu mentis 
•Videtctur. Cic- de Divinat. lib. i.—S. 

are 
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are filled with tears ; when any thing dreadful or horrible is the fubje£l, my 
hairs ftand ere£t, and my heart beats quick, through terror and affright. 

Soc. What fhall we fay then, Io? that a man has, at that time, the free ufe 
of his intellect, when, clad in a fplendid garb, with a crown of gold upon his 
head, amidft a feaft, or at a feft'ival, he falls into tears, without having loft 
any part of his finery, or of the entertainment? or when he is affrighted and 
terrified, {landing in the midft of twenty thoufand men, all well-difpofed 
and friendly to him, none offering to ftrip him of his ornajnents, or do him 
the leaf): injury ? 

Io. To confefs the truth, Socrates, he is not, by Jupiter, entirely in the 
poffeflion of intellect. 

Soc. Do you know that you produce this very fame effedl upon many of 
your auditors ? 

Io. I am, indeed, fully fenfible of it. For at every ftriking paflage I 
look down from my 1 pulpit round me, and fee the people fuitably affe&ed 
by it: now weeping, then looking as if horror feized them; fuch emotion and 
fuch aftonifhment are fpread through all. And it is my bufinefs to obferve 
them with ftrid attention, that if I fee I have fet them a weeping, I may 
be ready to receive their money, and to laugh; but if I find them laughing, 
that I may prepare myfelf for a forrowful exit, difappointed of my ex- 
pefted gain. 

Soc. Know you not then, that this audience of yours is like the laft 
of thofe rings, which one to another, as I faid, impart their power, derived 
from that magnet at the top ? The middle ring are - you the rhapfodift, 

1 This was a place, railed on high above the area, like thofe two oppofite gallery boxes in our 
magnificent theatre at Oxford ; from whence orators, rhapfodifts, and other declaimers, harangued 
the people.—S. 

1 Learned men are divided in their opinions concerning Io the rhapfodift, whether he is the 
fame perfon or not with Io the Chian, a confiderable poet, who flourifhed in the fame age. 
fee Jonfiusde Scriptor. Hift. Philof. 1 . ii. c. 13. n. 4. andBentleii Epill. ad Millium, p. 50, &c. 
In the great want of good reafoning on either fide of tbequeftion, it may be worth observing, 
that in this paflage, as alfo in page 32, Io is contradiftinguifhed from the poets. A negative 
argument loo may be of fome weight, from the filence of Plato upon this point. Indeed it is 
ft range, had Io been a poet, and had won the prize of tragedy, which was the cafe of Io the 
Chian, that Plato fhould have made him take none of thofe many opportunities to glory in it, 
which offered thcmfclves in this converfation.—S. 

vol. v. 3 o and 
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and fo too Is the player: the firlt ring being the poet himfelf. By means 
of all thefe does the god draw, wherever it pleafes him, the fouls of men, 
fufpended each on other through attraftive virtue. In the feme manner 
too, as from that magnet, is formed a chain of many rows, where 
r chorus-singers and dancers, maflers and 2 under-mailers, hang, like the 
collateral rings, attradted and held together fide ways, all depending from- 
the Mufe. But upon one Mule one of the poets, upon a different Mufe an¬ 
other is fui'pended ; 3 polfefi'ed we call him, that is held fall ; becaufe he is- 
fall held by the Mufe. From thefe firlf rings, the * poets hang their fol¬ 
lowers and admirers; feme from one, others from another ; infpired by them, 
and faftened on them, by means of the enthuliaflic fpirit iffuing from- 

1 Or rather chorus-fingers dancing; n.-ra: •] for they were not different perfons: the 
dance being nothing elfe than a meafured motion, accompanied with certain gettures of body, 
adapted to the tune, (which they called the harmony,) 3S that was to the words of the chorus- 
fong, fung by the fame perfons who performed the dance.—S. 

* The hindmoft rows of the chorus fang an under part, and had peculiar matters of their 
own to teach it them, who were therefore called under-matters. At the head of each row was 
placed the matter of it, to give the mu Ileal key, and to lead the dance to his proper row. The 
principal teacher of the whole choir, w ho alfo headed the whole, was called Xo r -»r/oj. See Jul. 
bollux, Onomafiic. 1 . iv. c. 15.—S. 

3 This pafiage in all the editions of Plato is read thus; ovepx&ptv Js avro xazt xtrat. to it trn 
•xztaz'Kr&w txtTut yap. W hich* being nonfenfe, is thus nonfenfically rendered into Latin by. 
Ficinus ; “ Vocamus autem id nos occupari , (altered by Grymtus into mente cap;.) quod quidem 
illi proximum ejl: tenetur enim.” And by Cornarius thus ; 44 Hoc verv corripitur nominamus,. 
quod conjimiie ejl: baret enim” In the rteps of thefe tranflators Bcmbo thought it fjfett here to 
tread, as being wholly in the dark himfelf. For he thus tranflates it; e cto chiamamQ net VeJJ'er 
prejo, il cbe ejimile: and then quite omits the tx :T * 1 yap. Serranus, divining, as it feems, the 
true fenfe of the parage, (for the words thow it not,) avoids the finking into nonfenfe; but 
Gobbles along very lamely. The emendation of the pointing, with omiflion only of the word 
■>5c, would make the pafiage plain and clear, thus read, ovcfxa^an c- avTo xaz'x'Tai, to ten, 
•xaix'KXr.aio-i r^srai. But there is another way of amending this pafiage, that is, by a repetition 
of the word ixrrai.: and this way we prefer, and follow in our trunfiation, readingit thus ; o.^c^a- 
os ci'jto KctTt%ETai' to ?e tm, oraganlro-icv txtrai' fX ETaM I he omifiioti of a word, where 

the fame word immediately follows, is a common fault in manuferipts—S. 

-♦ The w rong pointing of this pafiage in the Greek has occafioned Serranus to tranfiate it, as 
if it deferibed the poets depending, that is, receiving their infpiration, one from another. But 
though this fact be true, it is not the primary intention of Plato in this place to deferibe it. To 
prevent the fame miltake in the readers of any future edition of the original, this fentetjee ought 
to he printed with a comma after the word zoir, tw, as well as with one before it. Ficinus how¬ 
ever and the reft tranfiate it rightly.—S. 

them ; 
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them; fome to Orpheus, others to Mufaeus ; but the moft numerous fort 
is of fuch, as arc poffeffed by Homer, and held faft by him. Of this 
number, Io, are you, infpired as you are, and enthufiaftieally pofteffl'J by 
Homer. Hence it is, that when the verfes of any other poet are fung or 
recited, you grow dull and fall afleep, for want of fomething to fay : but 
that, as foon as you hear a ftrain of that poet poured forth, immediately 
you are roufed, your foul recovers her fpriglnlinefs, and much to fav pre- 
lbnts itfelf to your mind : becaule, when you harangue upon Homer, 
you do it not from art or feience, but from enthuiiafin, of that particular 
kind which has poffeffed you by divine allotment. Jnil as thole, who 
join in the rites of Cybele, have an acute perception of fuch mulic only 
as appertains to that deity by whom they are poffeffed ; and are not want¬ 
ing either in words or go ft u res, adapted to a melody of that kind; but have 
no regard to any other mufic, nor any feeling of its power. In the fame 
manner y ou, Io, when any mention is made of Homer, feel a readinets 
and a facility of fpeaking ; yet with regard to other poets find yourfelf 
wanting. That therefore which your queftion demands, whence you have 
within you fuch an ample fund of difeourfe, upon everything relating to 
Homer ; whilft it is quite otberwife with you, when the fubjed: brought 
upon the carpet is any other of the port- : the caule is this, that not 
fcience, but enthufiafm, not art, but a divine deftiny, has made you fo 
mighty a panegyrift on Homer. 

Io. You fpeak well, Socrates, I own. But I fhould wonder if, with 
all your fine talk, you could perfuade me to think myfelf poffeffed, and 
infane, when I make mv panegyrics on Homer. Nor would you, as I 
imagine, think fo yourfelf, were you but to hear from me a differtation 
upon that poet. 

Soc. And willing am I indeed to hear you ; but not till you have 
anfwered me this queftion in the firft place, 1 which of his fubje&s does 

Homer 


1 The Greek of this paffage in all the editions runs thus; iv "O/xr co; xiyv, Tffi rivof i-j My c;; Cor- 
natius, ill his Erlogte, very dogmatically alters the laft word of this queftion into Myti;. Afterwards 
H. Stephens, into whofc hands had fallen a copy of Plato with conjectural emendations in 
Ficious’s own hand-w riting on the margin, tell us in his notes, that the fame alteration was 
there propofed by Ficinus. This, if admitted, will give a different turn, not only to this queftion, 

302 hut 
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Homer handle beft ? for certainly you will not fay, that he excels in all 
things. 

I'o. Be aflured, Socrates, there is nothing in which he excels not. 

Soc. You certainly do not mean to include thofe things of which 
Homer writes, and of which you are ignorant. 

Io. And what tilings may thofe be which Homer writes of, and which 
I am ignorant of? 

Soc. Does not Homer frequently, and copioufly too, treat of the arts ; 
for inftance, the art of 1 chariot-driving ? If I can remember the verfes, 
I will repeat them to you. 

lo. I will recite them rather to you, for I well remember them. 

Soc. Recite me then what Neftor fays to his fon Antilochus, where 
he gives him a caution about the turning, in that chariot-race celebrated 
in honour of Patroclus. 

Io. His words are thefe : 


There to the left inclining, eafy turn 
The light-built chariot; mindful then to urge 
With pungent whip, and animating voice, 

The right-hand eourfer, and with hand remifs 
The reins to yield him 3 hard upon the goal, 

Mean time, his partner bearing ; till the wheel 
Skimming the ftony lines of that old mark, 

1 Doubt if its nave with point proje&ing touch 
TIT extreme!! margin : bat of thofe rough ftones 
Th* encounter rude be careful to decline. 

Soc. 


but to To’s anfwer, and to the obfervation of Socrates thence arifing r but the philofopher's drift, 
in afking the queftion, and the lories of the argument, will be very little affe&ed by it. For the. 
bufinefs is to fhow, that neither poets write, nor rhapfodifts interpret, when their fubje6t happens 
to be fome point belonging to any one of the arts, from their real (kill in fuch art. The only differ¬ 
ence is, that in the common reading, the poets are concerned immediately ; and according to the 
propofed alteration, the queftion is pointed at the rhapfodifts, and reaches the poets but in con- 
fequence. I11 either way, however, as the argument proceeds, the direct proof equally lies 
again ft the rhapfodifts. Now in fuch a cafe as this, we believe it tube an eftablifhed rule of 
found criticifm to forbear altering the text.—S. 

1 What this art was in antient times, and in what high cflimation it was held, fuch of our 
readers, as are not convcrfant in the writings of the antients, may find in the entertaining notes 
to Mr. Pope’s Homer. —S. 

4 It is great pity, that Mr. Pope, in his elegant verfion of Homer, has dropt this ftrong 
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Soc. Enough. Now in thefe verfes, Io whether Homer gives a right 
account of what ought to be done upon the occafion or not, who mud be 
the ableft judge, a phyfician, or a charioteer ? 

Io. A charioteer, undoubtedly. 

Soc. Whether is he thus able, from his having fkill in his art, or by 
fome other means ? 

Io. From his fkill in his art only, and no other way. 

Soc. * Has not thus every one of the arts an ability, given it by God 
himfelf, to judge of certain performances ? for the fame things, in which 
we have good judgment from our fkill in the art of piloting, by no means 
fhall we be able to judge of well from any fkill in the art of medicine. 

Io. By no means, undoubtedly. 

Soc. Nor the fame things, in which our fkill in the art of medicine has 
given us good judgment would the greateft fkill in the art of building 
qualify us to judge of equally well. 

Io. Certainly not. 

Soc. 2 Does it not then hold true alike in all the arts, that of whatever 
things we are good judges by means of our being poffelfed of one art, we 
can never judge well of thofe very things from our (kill in any other art t 
But before you anfwer to this queftion, anfwer me to this other: Do not 
you admit a diverftty between the arts, and call this fome one art, and 
that fome other ? 

Io. I admit fuch a diverfity. 

Soc. Do not you diftinguifh every art in the fame way that I do, inferring 

poetical flrokc; by which not wily the wheel is animated, but the exquifite nicety of turning the 
goal, in keeping clofe to the edge of it, without touching, is deferrbed by one word in the finet? 
manner poflible. This mi (take happened to him, from his mifunderftanding the word 
1 ox<r<reTai to mean, doubling the goalj in which fenfe this part of the defer ip t ion- would be flat, 
lifclcfs, and profaic, altogether unworthy Homer. Ilad Mr. Pope thought fit to confult Euftathius, 
he would have fet him right. The verfes here cited are in the 23d book of the Iliad ; where the 
word ay, in the fifth line, is evidently the right reading,, inftead of /*«, which we meet with in 
the copies of Plato.—S. 

1 In the Greek, as it is printed, this is made an abfolute aflertion of Socrates, contrary to his 
ufual manner of converting, and to the genius of (his Dialogue in particular, where Socrates is 
Trprefented as proving the ignorance of Io out ol his own mouth.—S. 

2 This fentence in the original is likewife printed as if it was (poken pofitively; and is fi» 
tranflated by Bembo : whereas immediately afterwards Socrates himfelf calls it a queftion.—S. 

a diverfit/ 
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adiverfity between them from the diverfity of their fubje&s ? When one ail 
is attended with knowledge of one fort of things, another art by knowledge 
in things of a different nature, do you not from hence conclude, as Ido, that 
this accordingly is one art, and that another ? 

lo. I do. 

Soc. For if, in any two arts, there was the knowledge of the fame 
things in both, why fhould we make a diftin&ion, and call this fome one art, 
and that fome other different, when both of them were attended by Ikill in 
the fame fort of things ? as I know, for inftance, thefe fingers of mine to be 
five in number ; and you know it as well as I. Now were I to afk you, 
whether it was by the fame art that we know this one and the fame thing, 
by the art of arithmetic, you as well as T, or each of us by a feveral art; you 
would certainly anfvvcr, it was by the fame art. 

Io. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. The queftion then, which I was about afking you before, anfwer me 
now; whether in all the arts, you think it alike neceffary that the fame 
things fhould be judged of by the fame art; and that a different art mud not 
pretend to judge of thofe very things ; but that if in reality it be a different 
art, different things miift of courfe fall under its cognizance? 

Io. I do think fo, Socrates. 

Soc. No man therefore will be able to judge well of any thing faid, 
or done, relating to any one of the arts in which he has no ikill. 

Io. You fay right. 

Soc. In thofe verfes then, which you repeated, can you beft tell whether 
Homer gives a right account of things or not; or is a charioteer the pro- 
pereft judge of this ? 

Io. A charioteer. 

Soc. And that for this reafon, becaufe you are a rhapfodifl and not a cha¬ 
rioteer. 

Io. True. 

Soc. And becaufe the art of a rhapfodifl is different from that of a 
charioteer. 

Io. Right. 

Soc. If then it be a different art, it is attended by Ikill in a different fort 
of things. 

Io. Very right. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Well then; when Homer relates how Hecamede, a damfel of 
NefW’s, mingled a potion for machaon to drink, after he had been wounded, 
giving us this defcription of it ; 

Into rough Pramnian carefully {he fcrapes. 

With brazen fcraper, acrid-taftcd cheefe, 

Made of thin milk drawn from fallacious goat 
And fets betide the life-reviving bowl 

1 Strong Cumulating onion.- 

To form a true judgment in this cafe, whether Homer be in the right or 
not, docs it belong to the art of medicine, or to that of rhapfody ? 

Io. To the art of medicine. 

Soc. Well; and what, where Homer fays thus ; 

Steep down to the low bottom of the main 
Then plung’d the goddefs ; ruftiing, like the lead,. 

Pendant from horn of meadow-ranging bull. 

Which falls impetuous, to devouring fifti 

2 Bearing the deathful mifehief.— —— 

Whether fhall we fay it belongs to the art of fifhing, or to that of rhapfody, 
to judge hcA whether this defcription be right or wrong ? 

Io. To the art of fifhing, Socrates, without doubt. 

1 This latter circumdancc is mentioned by Homer at fome didance from the former, eight 
Tines intervening. Plato brings them together, fele&ing them out from the other particulars of 
that defcription, as the two moft fingular and remarkable, the molt blamed by the phyficians, and 
ridiculed by the wits of thofe davs. But in the 3d book of his Republic, he anfwers all their cri- 
ticifms and cavils himfelf, in a juft defence of the great poet, and of fuch a method of treating 
wounded perfons, in the more fimple, lefs luxuriant, and healthier ages. The verfes of Homer, 
here cited, are to be found in the eleventh book of the Iliad.—S. 

: Had we been to hare tranflated this paflage inimediately*from Homer, we (hould have made 
the la(t line thus : “ Bearing their fates dednuTive”—the Greek word being xrpa in the copies 
of Homer, indead of which we read 7rnu.ee in thofe of Plato. Upon this oecafion, we beg leave, 
once for all, toadvertife our readers, that in many paflages of Homer, as cited by Plato, there arc 
variations, and thole iometimes material, from the received reading of the text of that poet 5 
and that this was one of the reafons on which we grounded our undertaking to tranflate ill thofe 
paffages afrefh ; when Mr. Pope’s verfion, fo excellent upon the whole, might otherwife have well 
excufed us from that trouble. The paflage of Homer, now before us, occurs in the la ft book of 
the Iliad.—S. 

£oc. 
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Soc. Confider now, fuppofe yourfelf had taken the part of queftioner, and 
were to fay to me thus ; Since then, Socrates, you have found what paffagcs 
in Homer it belongs to 1 each of thofe arts before mentioned, feverally to 
difcern and criticifc with good judgment ; come, had me out, upon the fubjeft 
of divination, what pafTages it is the bufinefs of a diviner critically to exa¬ 
mine, and to tell us whether the poetical account be right or wrong : 
confider, how eafilv I fliould be able to give you a fatisfadlory and a proper 
atifwer. For Homer has many paflages relating to this fubjedl in his Odylfey, 
particularly one, where Theoclymcnus the diviner, 1 one of the race of 
Melampus, addreffes the wooers of Penelope iti this manner ; 

Mark’d out by Heav’n for great events * What ill 
Is this attends yc ! what fad omens point 
Prefageful! round ye fome dark vapour fpreada 
Hisduiky wings; head, face, and lower limbs 
In (hades involving : thick through burden’d air 
Roll hollow founds lamenting : dropping tears 
Stain of each mourning ttatue the wet cheeks: 

Crowded the porch, and crowded is the hall 
With fpeSrcs; down to Pluto’s (hadowy reign 
Ghofts feem they gliding : the fun’s cheery light 
Is loft from heaven : a gloom foreboding falls, 

O’erhanging all things, fadd’ning every heart- 

On the fame fubjedt he writes in many places of his Iliad ; as, for inftance, 
where he delcribes that fight, which happened under the Grecian fortifications. 
For he there gives us this relation of it; 

While eager they prepar’d to pafs the moat, 

And force th’ intrenchments ; o’er them came a bird 

» It is obfcrvable, that Plato her# takes his four indances from four different forts of arts; the 
firft from one of the arts military ; the fecond from one of the liberal arts; the third from one of 
the mechanical kind ; and the fourth from one of thofe arts relating to religion. His ends in 
thus multiplying and varying his inttances are thefe ; one is, to (how the univerfality of Homer’s 
genius; and another is, to make it appear the more plainly, what a variety of arts the poet muft 
have been matter of, had he wrote, not from a divine genius, but from real (kill humanly ac¬ 
quired. With the fame view’ he in (lances again a little further in the arts impcratorial, liberal, 
fervile, and mechan'ca!.—S. 

* See the OdyfTey of Homer, b. xv. v. 225, &c. But the fine deferiptive fpeech following is 
taken out of the twentieth book of that poet.—S. 
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Tow’ring, an eagle, from the 1 left of heaven, 

Their enterprife forbidding: on lie came, 

And in his talons bore a dragon, huge, 

Enormous, glifl/ning horrid with red feales. 

Still livkl the ferpent; and though clofe with death 
He drove, and gafp'd, and panted ; yet his rage 
And venom he forgot not; for half round 
Wreathing the pliant joints of his high creft, 

With backward ftroke he pierc’d his griping foe : 

His bread he pierc’d, where clofe beneath the neck 
Soft to the droke it yielded. Stung with fniart, 

Loofen’d his gripe the foe, and to the ground 
Down dropp’d him. Mid the martial throng the bead 
Fell: while the bleeding bird with clangor (brill 
Strain’d onward his weak flight, where bore the winds. 

Thefe paflages, and others of the fame kind, iliall I fay, it belongs to the 
diviner to confider, and to criticife ? 

lo. So will you fay what is true, Socrates. 

Soc. You fpeak truth yourfelf, Io, in this. Come on then, and tell me, 
as I have fclefted out for you certain paflages from the OdylTey, and from the 
Iliad, appertaining fome of them to the diviner, fome to the phyfician, and 
others to the fifherman; in return, do you pick out for me (finceyouare 
better verfed in Homer than I am) fuch paflages, Io, as appertain to the rhap- 
fodift, and relate to the rhapfodical art: fuch as it becomes the rhapfodift to 
examine and to criticife, with a judgment and Ikill fuperior to that of other 
men. 

Io. The whole of Homer I affirm it to be, Socrates. 

• This circumflance is very important. For upon the principles of augury, one kind of divina¬ 
tion, had the flight of the eagle over their heads been, on the contrary, from the right fide of the 
heavens, that is, from the eatt, making toward the left, or weft, it had been a prefage of good 
(ucccfs. Yetis this circumflance carelefsly omitted by Mr. Pope. Now the pafl'age being cited 
by Plato, exprefsly, as an inftance to fliow that Homer treats of the art of divination, we could not, 
without an aljfurditv, pafs over that part of it, which is the mod material with regard to the fcope 
of our author in this place. And as this often is the cafe, that where Plato cites Homer for fome 
particular purpofe, Mr. Pope’s verfion happens there to be defective, we found ourfelves obliged, 
for this further rcafon, to attempt felting thofe paflages in their proper light by a new tranfia- 
tion. This is cited from the Tfiproavxra, or twelfth book of the lliaJ.—S. 

VOL. V. 3 P Soc. 
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Soc. You denied it, Io, but juft now, to be the whole of Homer. ' What, 
are you fo forgetful ? It ill becomes, however, a man, who is a rhapfodift, to 
be forgetful. 

Io. But what is it now that I have forgot ? 

Soc. Do you not remember, that you affirmed the art of rhapfody to be 
an art different from that of chariot-driving ? 

Io. I do remember it. 

Soc. Did not you allow too, that being a different art, it was accompanied 
by fkill and judgment in a different fort of things ? 

Io. I did allow it. 

Soc. The art of rhapfody therefore, according to your own account, is not 
accompanied by (kill and judgment in things of every fort: nor will the 
rhapfodift know all things. 

Io. With an exception, perhaps, Socrates, of fuch fort of things. 

Soc. By fuch fort of things, which you are pleafed to except, you mean 
fuch things as belong to nearly all the other arts. But, fmce the rhapfodift 
knows not all things, pray what are thofe things which he does know ? 

Io. He knows, I prefume, what is proper for a man to {peak, and what 
for a woman ; what for a {lave, and what for a freeman ; what for thofe 
who are under government or command, and what for the ’governor and 
the commander. 

Soc. For the commander, do you mean who has the command of a fhip 
at fea, amidft a tempeft, what is proper for him to fpeak, that the rhapfodift 
will know better than the mafter of a {hip ? 

Io. Not fo ; for this indeed the mafter of a (hip will know beft. 

Soc. For the governor then, who has the government of the fick, what is 
proper for fuch a one to fpeak, will the rhapfodift know better than the 
phyfician ? 

Io. Not this neither. 

Soc. But that which is proper for a Have, you fay. 

Io. I do. 

1 The Greek here is erroneoufly printed in all the editions, thus i (inftead off) nrvxwyuw h j 
accordingly, Cornarius tranflates it, “ Avt ita oblivto/us es This error of the prefs, we hope, 
will be corrected in the next edition of Plato.—S, 

Soc. 
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Soc. For inflance now, a flave, whofe office it is to keep the cattle, what 
is proper for him to fpeak, when the herd grows wild and madding, in order 
to pacify and tame them; do you fay the rhapfodifl will know this better 
than the cow-keeper ? 

Io. No, to be fure. 

Soc. That, however, which is proper for a woman to fpeak; for a woman- 
weaver now, fuppofe, relating to the fabric of cloth. 

Io. No, no. 

Soc. But he will know what is proper for a man to /peak, who has the 
command of an army, in order to animate his men. 

Io. You have it; fuch fort of things the rhapfodifl will know. 

Soc. What is the art of rhapfody then the art of commanding armies ? 

Io. Truly I 1 2 fhould know what fpeech is proper for the commander of 
an army. 

Soc. Becaufe you have, perhaps, the art of generalfhip, Io. For fuppofe 
you were (killed in the arts of horfemanfhip and of mulic, both of them, 
you would be a good judge of what horfes were well-managed, and would 
be able to diflinguifh them from fuch as were managed ill. Now, in that 
cafe, were I to afk you this queflion, by which of your arts, Io, do you know 
the well-managed horfes ? do you know them through your (kill in horfe¬ 
manfhip, or through your (kill in mufic ? what anfwer would you make 
me ? 

Io. Through my fkill in horfemanfhip, I fhould anfwer. 

Soc. Again; when you diflinguifhed rightly the good performers in 
mufic, would not you own, that you diflinguifhed them by your being (killed 
in mufic ; and not fay it was owing to your fkill in horfemanfhip ? 

Io. Certainly. 

Soc. But now that you undcrfland what belongs to the 1 command of 

1 Ill the printed editions of the Greek we here read ymi* yow ip' ryw, whereas certainly we 
ought to read y.owv ycuv av (or clfe <Zp) eyu. —S. 

2 This refers to an aflertion of h/s a little before. It feems necelTary, therefore, in this place 
to read trrpet w(as the fenfe alfo requires), and not a-rpanuriHa, military affairs , as it is printed, 
and accordingly trauflated by Cornarius and Serranus. Ficinus, however, Grynseus, and Bembo, 
agree with us.—S. 
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armies, whether do you underftand this by means of your (kill in the art of 
generaKhip, or as you are an excellent rhapfodift ? 

Io. There appears to me no difference. 

Soc. What mean you by no difference ? Do yon mean, that the art of 
rhapfody and the art of generaKhip are one and the fame art ! or do you ad¬ 
mit them to be two different arts ? 

Io. I think they are one art only. 

Soc. Whoever then happens to be a good rhapfodift, the fame man muft 
alfo be a good general'. 

Io. By all means, Socrates. 

Soc. 1 * And whoever happens to be a good general, muft he be a good 
rhapfodift too ? 

Io. This, I think, does not hold true. 

Soc. 2 But that other confequence, you think, will hold true, that who¬ 
ever is a good rhapfodift is alfo a good general. 

Io. Beyond all doubt. 

Soc. Now are not you the moft excellent of all the Grecian rhapfodifts? 

Io. Certainly fo, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you alfo then, Io, excel the reft of the Grecians in knowing how 
to command armies ? 

Io. 3 Be affined, Socrates, that Ido; fori have acquired that knowledge 
from the works of Homer. 

Soc. In the name of the gods then, Io, what can be the meaning that, 
excellent as you are above the reft of the Grecians, both as a general and as 
a rhapfodift, you choofe to make your appearance only in this latter charac¬ 
ter ; and travel about all over Greece, reciting and expounding, but take not 
the command of the Grecian armies ? Is it becaufe you think the Grecians 

1 We choofe, here, lo tread in the Heps of Ficinus, deviating from the printed original, where 
the fentence is not interrogative, bat affirmative.—S. 

a By a ftrange perverfenefs in the editors or printers of the Gteek teat, this fentence is changed 
into a queflion ; by which means the humorous turn of it is half loft.— S. 

3 The words of Plato are ru u 2 i. This was an arrogant expreflion, frequent in the mouths of 
the fophifts. See Plato’s Sympolium. In the fame fpirit he here very properly attributes it to Io. 
Yet Benibo renders it thus in Italian, Tu il fai beru; following the letife, or rather nonfenfe, 
given it by Cornarius and Serranos,—S. 

are 
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are in great need of a rhapfod'ft, or of a man to repeat verfes to them with a 
golden crown upon his head, but have no occafionat all for a general ? 

Io. The city, which I belong to, Socrates, is under the government of 
yours, and her forces are commanded by the Athenians: therefore £he is in 
no want of a general. And as to your city, or that of the Lacedaemonians, 
neither of you would appoint me her general, becaufe you have, both of you, 
a high opinion of your own fufficiency. 

Soc. What, my friend Io, do you not know Apollodorus of Cyzicum ? 

Io. Which .Apollodorus ? 

Soc. Him, whom the Athenians have often appointed to the command of 
their armies, though a foreigner. Then there is, befides, Phanofthenes the 
Andrian, and 1 Heraclides of Clazomena:; upon whom the city, notwith- 
ftanding that they are foreigners, yet becaufe they have 2 approved them* 
felves confiderable and worthy men, confers the chief command of her army, 
with other polls of power and government. And will not the city then be¬ 
llow her honours on Io the Ephefian, and appoint him her general, fliould 

he 

1 This genera! is mentioned by iElian in his Various Hiflories, b. xiv. c. 5. together with 
Apollodorus of Cyzicum, and both of them with high commendations; but in fuch a manner, 
it mufi be owned, as to induce a fufpicion, that he had all his knowledge of them from this paf- 
fage of the Io —S. 

* Plato feems to take this opportunity of exprefling the efleem he had for thefe three com¬ 
manders; under whom, it is probable, that Socrates had ferved his country in fome of thofe 
compaigns which he had made with fo much glory. See Plato’s Banquet. This whole paffage* 
however, is underftood in a very different fenfe by Athenseus, b. xi. p.5-6 who takes this praife 
to be ironical: in confequcnce of which miftake he beflows ill language on Plato, for having 
here, as he pretends, vilified thefe commanders, and thrown a reflexion upon the city for pro¬ 
moting them. According to the f.ippofition, therefore, of,Athenaeus, they arc introduced here, 
on purpofe to depreciate them, and put them on a level with an ignorant rhapfodill. A lirange 
interpretation ! by which is weakened, if not entirely deftroyed, as well the force of the argument 
here it fed by Socrates, as of that rid.culc, with which he all along treats Io. For by fetting him 
in eomparifon w itb commanders of real merit only, could Socrates, confidently with his own, 
rcafoninff, invalidate the account given by Io, why he was not promoted, in that he was a 
foreigner. Since the argument would he very inconelufivc, if this were fuppofed the meaning: 
“ Y( n fee how the city choofes to prefer a pack of fellows, who have no merit, and are foreigners 
as well as yourfelf; if you then are ttuly an expert and able general, though a foreigner, you may 
reafouablv expert a {hare in fo injudicious a promotion.” And as to the irony, Socrates is thus 

made 
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he appear a man valuable, and worthy that regard? What, are not 1 you 
Ephelians originally of Athens ? and then, befides, does Ephefus yield the 
preference to any city in point of greatnefs ? But the queftion is about your 
own cbara&er, Io; What lhall we think of you ? For if you fpeak truth, 
when you fay that you are able to difplay the excellencies of Homer through 
your (kill in any art or fcience, yoti are a man who does not a£t fairly. For 
after you had profefled to know many fine things, from which you could illuf- 
trate the works of Homer, and had undertaken to give me a fpecimen of that 
knowledge of yours, you deceive and difappoint me: whilft you are fo far 
from doing as you promifed, and giving me fuch a fpecimen, that you will 
not fo much as inform me what thole things are in which you have fo pro¬ 
found a (kill; and this, notwithftauding I have long prefled you to tell me: 
but abfolutely become, like Proteus, all various and multiform, changing 
backwards and forwards, till at la ft you efcape me, by ftarting up a general; 
for fear, I fuppofe, you fliould be driven to difcover how deep your wifdom 
is in the works of Homer. If then you really are an artift, and when you 
had promifed to give me a fpecimen of your art and knowledge in Homer, 
wilfully dilappoint me ; you aft, as 1 juft now faid, unfairly. If indeed you 

made to go out of his way, and lake off the ridicule from Io, whilft he turns it upon others. But 
the reafoning is juft, and the ridicule on Io continued ftrong, upon the contrary fuppofition, ex- 
preffcd in other words thus : “ Your being a foreigner can he no bar to vottr preferment; let not 
that deter you from fo laudable an ambition : you fee what regard the city pays to men of great 
abilities, though born in other countries. Let the fuccefs, therefore, of Apollodorus and the reft 
encourage you to offer yourfelf a candidate : for you on other accounts have (fill fairer pretentious.” 
Were the point, now in debate, a matter to be decided by authority, to that of Athcnseus we 
might oppofe that of AJiian, who commends the compliment, made by Plato in this paffage, not 
only to the three foreign generals, but to the city of Athens at the fame time, for giving her firft 
honours to fuperior virtue, wherever found, without regard to birth-place or to popular favour. 
See Avlian. Var. Hill. lib. xiv. c. 3.—S. 

1 Socrates, having now fulTiciertly derided the perfonal arrogance and ignorance of Io, before 
he quits him, bellows an ironical farcafm or two upon the general vanity of io’s countrymen; 
who, while they were funk in Aiiatic luxury and effeminacy, valued thcmfclves highly, in the 
•firft place, upon their defeent from the Athenians, fo illuftrions for wifdom and valour, and next 
on account of their opulence and magnificence; civcuniftanees, in truth, redounding only to their 
fhame ; vet the ufual topics of boaft, thefe two, high defeent and outward greatnefs, whether ill 
nations or private perfons, degenerated from their anceftors, and void of thofe virtues which laifcd 
them to that greatnefs.—S. 
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are not an artift, but an enthufiaft, one of thole who from divine allotment 
are infpired by Homer ; and thus, without any real knowledge, are able to 
utter abundance of fine words about the writings of that poet, agreeably to the 
opinion which I had of you before ; in this cafe you are not guilty of any un¬ 
fair dealing. Choofe then, whether of thefe two opinions you would have 
me entertain of you; whether this, that you are a man, who adls unfairly ; 
or this other, that you are a man under the influence of fome divinity. 

Io. Great is the difference, O Socrates: it is certainly much the better 
thing to be deemed under divine influence. 

Soc. This better thing then, Io, is with you, to be deemed by us, in your 
encomiums upon Homer, an enthufiaft, and not an artift. 


THE END OF THE IO, 
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THE CRATYLUS. 


The enfuing Dialogue, which difputes whether names have been afligned 
to things from nature or pofition, and whether fome at leaf! are not derived 
from a more divine origin than that of human invention, has been highly 
cenfured by modem critics for its etymologies, which they contend are for 
the moil part falfe. This cenfure originated from not perceiving that the in¬ 
tention of Plato in this Dialogue is to inveftigate names philofophically, and 
not grammatically, and that he defpifes the matter, but is efpecially atten¬ 
tive to the form of names ; though this was obvious to the philologift Sel- 
den, as may be feen in his treatife on the Syrian gods:—and in the next 
place, Plato mingles, in his inveftigation, the feriouswith the jocofe: fo that 
in the firft part of the Dialogue, when he invefligates the names of the gods, 
he is perfe&ly in earneft, as is highly proper on fuch an occafion ; and in the 
middle part he facetioufly ridicules the followers of Heraclitus, who confi- 
dered all things as perpetually flowing, without admitting any periods of re- 
pofe. Hence, in order to explode this opinion, which is erroneous in the 
extreme, when extended to intelligible as well as fenfible natures, he proves 
that, by an abufe of etymologies, all names may be fhown to have been efta- 
blifhed, as belonging to things borne along, flowing, and in continual gene¬ 
ration. 

With refpett to the fubjefl matter of this logical Dialogue, which is the in¬ 
vention, and as it were generation of names, it is neceflary to obferve, that 
there were two opinions of the antients on this particular; one of Heraclitus 
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and his followers, among whom Cratylus held a confiderable rank ; the other 
of certain Parmenidaeans, among whom Hermogohcs was no ignoble advo¬ 
cate. Of the former of thefe, Cratylus, it is reported that Plato was an au¬ 
ditor ; and he is faid to have been under the tuition of the latter in theologi¬ 
cal concerns. And the Heraclitics indeed afierted that names confift-from 
nature alone, and that the content of men contributes nothing to their for¬ 
mation or invention. But the Parmenid*ans affirmed, that names were not 
the productions of nature, but received their conformation from the arbi¬ 
trary decifion of men, by whom they were afligned and impofed upon things. 
The more early Academics or difciples of Plato embraced the opinion of the 
Heraclitics ; and the more early Peripatetics that of Iiermogenes : while in 
the mean time each feft endeavoured to bring over its leader to the doftrine 
which it embraced; though, as we (hall now (hew from Ammonias', the 
fentiments of Plato and Ariffotle on this fubjeft differed only in words, and 
not in reality. 

In order therefore to be convinced of this, it is neceflary to obferve, that 
the dogma of thofe who confidered names as confiding from nature, and not 
from the will of men, received a two-fold diftribution. Hence one part, as 
the Heraclitics, were of opinion that names were natural, becaufe they are 
the productions and works of nature. For (fay they) proper and peculiar 
names are prepared and afligned from the nature of things, nootherwife than 
proper or fecret fenfes are attributed from the fame caufe to every thing. For 
that which is vifible is judged to be different from that which is tangible, be¬ 
caufe it is perceived by a different fenfe. But names are fimilar to natural re- 
femblances; i. e. to fuch as are beheld in mirrors, or in water, and not to fuch 
as are the productions of art. And indeed thofe are to be confidered as deno¬ 
minating things, who produce true and folid names of this kind ; but thofe 
who aft in a different manner, do not properly denominate, but only emit a 
found or voice. But it is the bufinefs of a prudent, learned, and truly philo- 
fophic man, always to inveftigate names, which are peculiarly conftituted 
and afligned to each particular from the nature of things ; juft as it is the 
province of one who pofTeffes an acute fight, to know and judge rightly the 
proper fimilitudes of every vifible objeCt. 


J In Ariftot. <ie Interpretation!. 
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But the other clafis of thofe who defended this opinion, afferted that names 
confift from nature, bccaufe they correfpond to the nature of the deno¬ 
minated particulars. For (fay they) names ought to be illuftrious and figni- 
ficant, that they may exprefs things with perfpicuity and precifion. As if 
(for inftance) any one fhould be born with a difpofition admirably adapted 
to imperial command, fitch a one may with great propriety be called Agefi- 
laus or Archidamus. And that on this account fuch names are natural, be- 
caufe they fignificantly accord with the things which fuch names impiy. 
For the perfon juft adduced may be elegantly called Archidamus, becaufe he 
is able to rule over the people; and Agefilaus, becaufe he is the leader of the 
people. They add befides, that names are indeed ftmilar to images; but to 
thofe only which do not confift from nature, but which are the offspring of 
human art, fuch as piftures and ftatues, in which ive evidently perceive that 
various linlilitudes of refemblances correfpond to the various exemplars of 
things; and that thefe render more, but thofe lefs exprefs effigies of things, 
according as the flcill of the artificer, by employing the dexterity of art, is able 
to falhion them in a more or lefs convenient manner. But the truth of this 
(fay they) may be clearly evinced from hence, that we often inVeftigate the 
natures of things by an analysis of names; and, after a procefs of this kind, de- 
monftratc that names are aftigned adapted to the things which they exprefs. 

In like manner, the dogma of thofe who aferibed names to the confent of 
men received a two-fold divifion. And one part indeed defended fuch a 
pofition of names, as the Parmenidaean Hermogenes in the prefent Dialogue, 
viz. that names might be formed according to every one’s arbitrary deter¬ 
mination, though this ffiould take place without any rational caufe: fo that 
if a man (hould call any thing by juft whatever name he pleafed, the name 
in this cafe would be proper, and accommodated to the things denominated. 
But the other part, fuch as the more antient Peripatetics, afferted that names 
ought not to be formed and aftigned by men ralhly, according to the opinion 
of Hermogenes, but with deliberation and defign. And that the artificer of 
names ought to be a perfon endued with univerlal fcience, in order that he 
may be able to fabricate proper and becoming names for all the variety of 
things. Hence they aflert that names confift from the determinations of 
men, and not from nature, becaufe they are the inventions of the reafonitig 
fijul, and are properly accommodated from hence to things themfelves. For 

thofe 
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thofe antient founders of names did not rafhly and without defign denomi¬ 
nate marfheaof the female genus, but rivers of the male (not to mention the 
various tribes of animals), but they charadlerized the former by the feminine 
genus, becaufe, like the foul, they are certain receptacles; and called the 
latter by a mafculine appellation, on account of their entering into and 
mingling themfelves with the former. In like manner they afligned the 
mafculine genus to intelle£t, and marked foul with a feminine appellation ; 
becaufe intellect diffufes its light upon foul, which, in coufequence of receiv¬ 
ing it from thence in her rnmofl penetralia, is moll truly faid to be filled 
and illuminated by intellect. They likewife very properly employed an 
equal analogy in the fun and moon, on account of the abundant emanation 
of light from the former, and the reception of the prolific rays by the latter. 
But with refpeft to the neuter and common genus, as they judged that thefe 
were eonftituted and compofed frpm the mixture or feparation of the mat 
culine and feminine genus, hence they fignificantly afligned them to certain 
things in a congruous proportion of nature. 

Hence it appears that Ariflotle and the Peripatetics differ only in words 
from Plato and the Academics: fince the latter aflert that names confifl! 
from nature, becaufe they fignify particulars in a manner accommodated to 
the nature of things ; but the former contend that names are the offspring of 
human invention, becaufe they have been fagacioufly afligned by a moft fkil- 
ful architedl as it were of fpeaking, and this according to the exigency of 
nature. But the prefent Dialogue fufficiently proves that this is a true in¬ 
terpretation of Plato’s opinion on this interefting fubjefl; fince Socrates here 
eftablifhes bimfelf as a medium between Hermogenes and Cratylus, and re¬ 
markably reprehends each by a multitude of very conclufive realous. For he 
plainly demonflrates that names cannot alone confifl from the arbitrary de¬ 
termination of men, as Hermogenes feemed to aflert, on account of the uni- 
verfal genera of things, and immutable and eternal natures to which a liable 
and right reafon of names may be well afcribed, both becaufe they are per¬ 
petual and conflant, and known to all men from the beginning, and becaufe 
they are allotted a nature definite and immovable. And again, he fhows that 
neither can names confifl from nature in the manner which the Heraclitics 
endeavour to fupport, on account of the gliding and fluxible nature of in¬ 
dividuals. 
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dividuals, to which names can neither be conveniently afflgned nor well 
adapted for any confiderable period of time. 

But that the reader may fee the progreflion of names from their fources, 
which are the gods, let him attend to the following beautiful paffage from 
Proclus on the Theology of Plato'. “ The firft, moil principal, and truly 
divine names mull be confidered as eftablilhed in the gods themfelves. But 
thole of the fecond order, and which are the refemblances of theie, fubfifting 
in an intelle&ual manner, mull be laid to be of a demoniacal condition. 
And thofe in the third rank, emanating indeed from truth, but fafhioned 
logically, and receiving the lalt reprefentation of divine concerns, make their 
appearance from fcientific men, who at one time energize according to a 
divine afflatus, and at another time intelle&ually, generating images in mo¬ 
tion of the inward fpedacles of their fouls. For as the demiurgic intellefl 
ellablilhes about matter reprefentations of the fir ft forms fubfifting in his 
eflence, temporal refemblances of things eternal, divifible of fuch as are in- 
divifible, and produces as it were lhadowy images of true beings; in the 
lame manner, as it appears to me, the fcience which we polfels, falhioning 
an intelledlual produdion, fabricates refemblances both of other things and 
of the gods themfelves. Hence it affimilates through compofuion that which 
in the gods is incompofite; that which is fimple in them through variety, 
and that which is united through multitude. And thus forming names, it 
manifefts images of divine concerns, according to their laft fubfiftence : for 
it generates each name as if it was a ftatue of the gods. And as the Theur- 
gic art, through certain lymbols, calls forth the unenvying goodnefs of the 
gods, into an illumination of the artificial ftatues ; in the fame manner, the 
intelledual fcience of divine concerns, through compofitions and divifions of 
founds, exhibits the occult eftence of the gods. With great propriety there¬ 
fore does Socrates in the Philebus affert—that he proceeds with the greateft 
dread in that which refpeds the names of the gods, on account of the caution 
which Ihould be employed in the'r inveftigation. For it is neceflary to 
venerate the laft refounding echoes as it were of the gods; and in confluence 
of this reverence to eftablilh them in their firft exemplars 

T hus 

’ Lib. i. cap. 49. 

* Agreeably to this, likewife, Proclus, in the fourth book of his Commentary on the Parmeni¬ 
des, which is juftly called by Damafcius, vrrt?aiftn/ta tZwtWS, 0 trenfctndtnt cxfcfition, obfervea 
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Thus far the truly divine Proclus; from which admirable pafiage the 
Platonic reader will find all his doubts on this intricate fubjedt fully folved, 
if he only bellows on it that attention which it fo well deferves. I only add, 
that every ingenuous mind may be convinced, from the etymologies of divine 
hames in this Dialogue, that the latter Platonifls were not perverters of 
their mailer’s theology, as is ignorantly aflerted by verbal critics and modern 
theologifts. This, indeed, will be fo apparent from the enfuing notes, that 
no greater proof can be defired of the dreadful mental darknefs in which 
luch men are involved, notwithflanding the great acumen of the former, 
and the much-boafled but delufive light of the latter. 

a9 follows: iroXXai ra^tif tieri xai tajv ofo/xar»», uarrtp 2»i xxti tmv yywarwv* xai ra /uv auruv Of ta Xtytrai 9 
it wv oi xarairttrrtpoi Stot rov<; vrpo auroov ovo/xa^oun‘ ra 3 t ayytXixa, ii uv ei ayytXoi taurovt rtxat r»o; Beovf* 
ra Je iaifxovia, t a it avOpw) nva. xat roc pitv tern pvru xai tfMv, ra it appvira. xai oX®f uaittp v/xai o K paruXof 
*vaiiiaerxti, xai rrpo rovrov n irapaions, xai ytuerti, xat ovoftaaia iiaQopos tart.—i. e . i( There are 
many orders of names, as well as of cognitions; and fome of thefe are called divine, through 
which fubordinate gods denominate fuch as are prior to them : but others are angelic, through 
which angels denominate themfelves and the gods ; and others are daemoniacal, and others again 
human. And fome are effable by us, but others are ineffable. And univerfally, as the Cratylua 
informs us, and prior to this, the divine tradition (i» r. theZoroaftrian oracles), there is a difference 
in nomination as well as in knowledge.” 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
HERMOGENES, CRATYLUS, SOCRATES. 


HERMOGENES. 

A.RE you willing, then, that we Ihould communicate this difcourfe to So¬ 
crates ? 

Crat. If you think proper. 

Herm. Cratylus here, Socrates, fays, that there is a re&itude of name na¬ 
turally fubfiftingin everything ; and that this is not a name which certain 
perfons pronounce from cuftom, while they articulate a portion of their 
voice ; but that there is a certain re&itude of names which is naturally the 
fame both among Greeks and Barbarians. I alk him, therefore, whether 
Cratylus is his true name, or not. He confeffes it is. I then inquire of 
him, what is the appellation belonging to Socrates ? He replies, Socrates. 
In all other particulars, therefore, I fay, is not that the name by which we 
call each ? Yet, fays he, your name is not Hermogenes, though all men Ihould 
agree in calling you fo. And upon my eagerly defiring to know the mean¬ 
ing of what he fays, he does not declare any thing, but ufes difiimulation 
towards me, feigning as if he was thinking about fomething on this fub- 
je£t, which if he fhould be willing to relate clearly, he would oblige me to 
agree with him in opinion, and to fay the fame as he does. If, therefore, 
you can by any means conje£hire this divination of Cratylus, I Ihall very 
gladly hear you ; or rather, if it is agreeable to you, I ihould much more 
gladly hear your opinion concerning the re&itude of names. 

vol. v. 3 R Soc. 
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Soc. O Hermogenes, foil of Hipponicus, according to the antient proverb, 
beautiful things are difficult to be underftood ; and the ditcipline relpedting 
names is no fmall affair. If, therefore, I had heard that demonftraticn of l’ro- 
dicus, valued at fifty drachmas, which inftrudled the hearer in this very parti- 
lar, as he himfelf fays, nothing would binder but that you might immediately 
know the truth refpecting the rectitude of names: but I never have 
heard it; and am acquainted with nothing more than the circumftance 
about the drachmas. Hence I am unacquainted with the truth re- 
fpe&ing thefe particulars ; but am neverthelels prepared to inveftigate this 
affair, along with you and Cratylus. But as to his telling you, that your 
name is not in reality Hermogenes, I fufpeft that in this he derides you : 
for he thinks, perhaps, that you are covetous of wealth, and at the fame 
time have not obtained your defire. ' But, as I juft now laid, the knowledge 
of thefe matters is difficult. However, placing the arguments in common, it 
is proper to confider, whether the truth is on your fide, or on that of 
Cratylus. 

Herm. But indeed, Socrates, though 1 have frequently difputed with Cra¬ 
tylus and many others, yet I cannot perfuade myfelf, that there is any other 
redlitude of nomination, than what cuftom and mutual confcnt have eftab- 
liffied. For to me it appears, that the name which any one affigns to a thing, 
is a proper name ; and that, if he ffiould even change it for another, this name 
will be no lefs right than the firft; juft as we are accuftomed to change the 
names of our fervants. Fcrl am of opinion, that no name is naturally inhe¬ 
rent in any thing, but fubfifts only from the law and habit of thole by whom 
it is inftituted and called. But, if the cafe is otherwife, I am prepared both to 
learn and hear, not only from Cratylu', but from any other perl'on 
whatever. 

Soc. Perhaps, Hermogenes, you fay fomething to the purpofe. Let 
us confider therefore. Is that by which any one calls any thing, the name 
of that thing ? 

Herm. To me it appears fo. 

Soc. And this, whether a private perfon calls it, or a city ? 

Herm. I think lo. 

Soc. What, then, if I ffiould call any thing in fuch a manner, as to deno¬ 
minate that au horfe which we now call a man, and that a man which we 
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now call a horfe ; would not the name man remain the fame publicly, but 
the name horfe privately ; and again, privately the name man, and publicly the 
name horfe ? Would you'not fpeak in this manner ? 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. Tell me, then, do you call it any thing to fpeak true and falfe ? 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. Therefore, one thing will be a true fentence, but another a falfe 
one. Will it not ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will not that fentence, then, which fpeaks of things as they are, be a 
true fentence ; but that which fpeaks of them different from what they are, a 
falfe one? 

Hehm. Certainly. 

Soc. Is not this, therefore, to fpeak of things which are, and which are 
not, by difeourfe. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But with refpe&toa fentence which is true, is the whole true, but 
the parts of it not true ? 

Herm. The parts, alfo, are no otherwife than true. 

Soc. But whether are the large parts true, and the fmall ones not: or, are 
all the parts true ? 

Herm. I think that all the parts are true. 

Soc. Is there any part of what you fay, fmaller than a name? 

Herm. There is not. But this is the fmalleft of all. 

Soc. And does not this name belong to a true fentence? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And this, you fay, is true. 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. But is not the part of a falfe fentence falfe? 

Herm. I fay it is. 

Soc. It is permitted us, therefore, to call a name true and falfe, fince 
we can ca'l a fentence fo. .. 

Herm. How (houldit not be fo? 

Soc. Is that, therefore, which each perfon fays the name of a thing is, the 
name of that thing? 
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Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Will there be as many names belonging to a thing, aS any perion 
afligns it ; and at that time when he afligns them ? 

Herm. I have no other re&itude of name, Socrates, than this; that I may 
call a thing by one name, which I afiign to it, and you by another, which 
you think proper to attribute to it. And after this manner, I fee that 
in cities, the fame things are afligned proper names, both among the Greeks 
with other Greeks, and among the Greeks with the Barbarians. 

Soc. Let us fee, Hermogenes, whether things appear to you to fubfift in 
fuch a manner, with refpe& to the peculiar efience of each, as they did to 
Protagoras, who faid that man was the meafure of all things ; fo that things 
are, with refpedl to me, fuch as they appear to me; and that they are fuch 
to you, as they appear to you : or do fome of thefe appear to you to poffels 
a certain liability of effence ? 

Herm. Sometimes, Socrates, through doubting, 1 have been led to this, 
w’hich Protagoras aflerts ; but yet this does not perfedtly appear to me to be 
the cafe. 

Soc. But what, was you never led to conclude that there is no fuch thing 
as a man perfedtly evil ? 

Herm. Never, by Jupiter ! But I have often been difpofed to think, that 
there are fome men profoundly wicked, and that the number of thefe is 
great. 

Soc. But have you never yet feen men perfeftly good ? 

Herm. Very few, indeed. 

Soc. You have feen fuch then ? 

Herm. I have. 

Soc. How, then, do you eftablifh this? Is it thus: That thofe who are 
completely good, are completely prudent; and that the completely bad, are 
completely imprudent ? 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. If, therefore, Protagoras fpeaks the truth, and this is the truth itlelf, 
for every thing to be fuch as it appears to every one, can fome of us be pru¬ 
dent, and fome of us imprudent ? 

Herm. By no means. 

Soc. And this, as I think, appears perfedlly evident to you, that, fince 

there 
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there is fuch a thiug as prudence and imprudence, Protagoras does not en¬ 
tirety ip ak the truth; for one perfon will not in reality be more prudent 
than another, if that which appears to every one, is to every one true. 

He RM. It is fo. 

Soc. But neither do I think you will agree with Euthydemus, that all 
things fubfift together with all, in a fimilar mai.'ner, and always; for thus 
things would not be good, and others evil, if virtue and vice were always^, 
and in a fimilar manner, inherent in all things. 

Herm You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. If, therefore, neither all things fubfift together limilarly and always 
with all things, nor each thing is what it appears to each perfon, it is evident 
that there are certain things which poffefs a liability of effence, and this not 
from us, nor in confequence of being drawn upwards and downwards by us r 
through the power of imagination, but which fubfift from themfelves, accord^ 
ing to the efTence which naturally belongs to them. 

Herm. This appears to me, Socrates, to be the cafe. 

Soc. Will, therefore, the things themfelves naturally fubfift in this man¬ 
ner, but their adlions not fo ? or are their adtions, in like manner, one certain 
fpecies of things ? 

Herm. They are perfedlly fo. 

Soc. Atlions therefore, alfo, are performed according to the nature which 
they poffefs, and not according to our opinion. As, for inftance, if we 
fhould attempt to cut any thing, {hall we fay that each particular can be di¬ 
vided juft as we pleafe, and with what we pleale ? or rather, {hall we not fay, 
that if we ddire to cut any thing according to its natural capacity of receiving 
fedlion, and likewife with that inftrument which is natural for the purpofe, 
we fliall divide properly,, cftedl fomething fatisfadlory, and a<5l rightly ? But 
that if we do this contrary to nature, we (hall wander from the purpofe, and 
perform nothing ? 

H erm. To me it appears fo. 

Soc. If therefore we fhould attempt to burn any thing, we ought not to 
burn it according to every opinion, but according to that which is right; and 
this is no other, than after that manner in which anv thing is naturally 
adapted to burn and be burnt, and with. thofe materals which are proper 
on the occafron. 

Herm. It is fo. 
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Soc. Mart we. not, therefore, proceed with other things' after the fame 
manner ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is not to fpeak, therefore, one particular operation ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, does he fpeak rightly, who fpeaks juft as he 
thinks fit; or he, who fpeaks in fuch a manner as the nature of things requires 
him to fpeak, and themfelves to be fpoken of; and who thinks, that if he 
fpeaks of a thing with that which is accommodated to its nature, he fhall ef- 
fe£t fomething by fpeaking ; but that, if he afls otberwife, he fliall wander 
from the truth, and accomplilh nothing to the purpote ? 

Herm. It appears to me, it will be juft as you fay. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, the nomination of a thing, a certain part of fpeak¬ 
ing ? For thofe who denominate things, deliver after a manner fen. 
tences. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is not the nomination of things, therefore, a certain adlion, fince to 
fpeak is a certain a&ion about things ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But it has appeared that a&ions do not fubfift with refpeift to us, 
but that they have a certain proper nature of their own. 

Herm. It has fo. 

Soc. It follows, therefore, that we muft give names to things, in fuch a 
manner as their nature requires us to denominate, and them to be denomi¬ 
nated, and by fuch means as are proper, and not juft as we plcafe, if we 
mean to affent to what we have before aflerted. And thus we fliall a<ft 
and nominate in a latisfa<ftory manner, but not by a contrary mode of 
c uiduft. 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. Come then, anlwer me. Muft we not fay, that a thing which ought 
to be cut, ought to be cut with fomething ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And that the thread, which ought to be feparated in weaving, ought 
to be feparated with fomething ? And that the thing which ought t<5 be per¬ 
forated, ought to perforated with fomething ? 
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Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And likewife that the thing which ought to be named, ought to 
be named with fomething? 

Herm. It ought. 

Soc. But with what are the threads feparated in weaving? 

Herm. With the Ihuttle. 

Soc. And what is that with which a thing is denominated ? 

Herm. A name. 

Soc. You fpeak well. And hence a name is a certain organ. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, I (hould inquire what fort of an inftrument a Ihuttle 
is, would you not anfwer, that it is an inftrument with which we feparate 
the threads in weaving ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But what do we perform in weaving ? Do we not feparate the woof 
and the threads, which are confufed together ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Would you not anfwer in the fame manner concerning perforating^, 
and other particulars ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Can you in like manner declare concerning a name, what it is which 
we perform, whilft we denominate any thing with a name which is a certain 
inftrument ? 

Herm. I cannot. 

Soc. Do we teach one another any thing, and diftinguifli things accord¬ 
ing to their mode of fubfiftence ? 

Herm. Entirely f . 

Soc. A name, therefore, is an inftrument endued with a power of teach, 
ing, and diftinguiftiing the efleuce of a thing, in the lame manner as a (hat 
tie with refpeft to the web. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But is not the Ihuttle textorial ? 

Herm. How ftiouid it not ? 

Soc. The weaver therefore ufes the Ihuttle in a proper manner, lo far as 
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concerns the art of weaving ; but he who teaches employs a name beautifully, 
according to the proper method of teaching. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Through whofe operation is it that the weaver a&s properly when 
he ufes the (huttle? 

Herm. The carpenter’s. 

Soc. But is every one a carpenter, or he only who pofieffes art ? 

Herm. He who pofleffes art. 

Soc. And whole work does the piercer properly ufe, when he ufcs the 
auger ? 

IIerm. The blackfmith’s. 

Soc. Is every one therefore a blackfmith, or he only who pofleffes art? 

Herm. He who pofleffes art. 

Soc. But whofe work does the teacher ufe when he employs a name ? 

IIerm. I cannot tell. 

Soc. Nor can you tell who delivered to us us the names which we ufe ? 

Herm. I cannot. 

Soc. Does it not appear to you that the law delivered thefe ? 

Herm. It does. 

Soc. He who teaches, therefore, ules the work of the legiflator when he 
tiles a name. 

• Herm. It appeas fo to me. 

Soc. But does every man appear to you to be a legiflator, or he only who 
poffeffes art ? 

Herm. He who poffeffes art. 

Soc. It is not the province, therefore, of every man, O Ilermogenes, to 
eftablilha name, but of a certain artificer of names; and this, as it appears, is 
a legiflator, who is the moll rare of artificers among men. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. But come, conlider, what it is which the legiflator beholds, when he 
eftablilhes names; and make your furvey from the inftances above ad¬ 
duced. What is it which the carpenter looks to, when he makes a fhuttle ? 
Is it not to fome fuch thing as is naturally adapted to the purpofes of 
weaving ? 
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Herm. Entirely (o. 

Soc. But if the (huttle fhould break during its fabrication, do you think 
the carpenter would make another, taking pattern by the broken one ? or ra¬ 
ther would he not look to that form, agreeably to which he endeavoured to 
make the broken (huttle ? 

Herm. It appears to me that he would look to this in his fabrication. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, mod juftly call this form, the (huttle itfelf ? 

IIerm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. When, therefore, it is requifite to make (huttles, adapted for the pur- 
pofe of weaving a (lender garment, or one of a clofer texture, or of thread or 
wool, or of any other kind whatever, it is neceflary that all of them (hould 
poffefs the form of the (huttle ; but that each (hould be applied to the work to 
which it is naturally accommodated, in the mod: becoming manner. 

IIerm. Certainly. 

Soc. And the fame reafoning takes place with refpedt to other inftruments- 
For an inftrument mud be found out which is naturally adapted to the nature 
of each particular, and a fubftance mud be adigned to it, from which the arti¬ 
ficer will not produce juft what he pleafes, but that which is natural to the in- 
drument with which he operates. For it is necedary to know, as it appears* 
that an auger ought to be compofed of iron, in order to operate in each parti¬ 
cular naturally. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And that a (huttle fhould for this purpofe be made of wood. 

Herm. It is fo. 

Soc. For every duittie, as it appears, is naturally adapted to every fpecies 
of weaving ; and other things in a fimilar manner. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. It is nccelfary, therefore, excellent man, that the legidator (hould 
know how to place a name naturally, with refped to founds and fyllables ; and 
that, looking towards that particular of which this is the name, he (hould frame 
and cftablilh all names, if he is dedrous of becoming the proper founder of 
names. But if the founder of names does not compofe every name from the 
fame fyllables, we ought to take notice, that neither does every blackfmith 
ufe the fame iron, when he fabricates the fame inftrument for the fake of the 
lame thing; but that the inftrument is properly compofed, fo long as they 
fabricate it according to the fame idea, though from different forts of 
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iron, whether it is made here, or among the Barbarians’. , Is not this the 
cafe ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will you not therefore be of opinion, that as long as a founder of 
names, both here and among the Barbarians, affigns a form of name accom¬ 
modated to each, in any kind of fyllables, that while this is the cafe, the 
founder of names here will not be worfe than the founder in any other 
place ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Who therefore is likely to know whether a convenient form of the 
fhuttle is fituated in every kind of wood ? Does this belong to the artificer 
of the fhuttle, or to the weaver by whom it is ufed ? 

Herm. It is probable, Socrates, that he is more likely to know this, by 
whom the fhuttle is ufed. 

Soc, Who is it, then, that ufes the work of the fabricator of the lyre f 
Is it not he who knows how to inftrudt the artificer of it in the beft manner, 
and who is able to judge whether it is properly made or not ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But who is this ? 

Herm. The lyrift. 

Soc. And who is it that ufes the work of the fhipwright ? 

Herm. The pilot. 

Soc. And who is he that knows whether the work of the founder of 
names is beautiful, or not ; and who is able to judge concerning it when 
finifhed, both here and among the Barbarians ? Muft it not be the perfoa 
who ufes this work ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And is not this perfon, one who knows how to interrogate? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And likewife to anfwer ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But would you call him, who knows how to interrogate and anfwer 
any thing elfe, than one who is lkiiled in dialedlic ? 

Herm. I fhould not. 

Soc. It is the bufinefs, therefore, of the fhipwright to make a rudder, 
according to the directions of the pilot, if he means to produce a good rudder. 

Herm. 
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Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. And the legiflator, as it feems, ought, in the eftablifhing of names, 
to confult a man fkilled in dialedic, if he means to found them in a beautiful 
manner. 

Herm. He ought. 

Soc. It appears, therefore, O Hermogenes, that the impofition of names 
is no defpicable affair, as you think it is, nor the bufinefs of depraved men, 
or of any that may occur. And Cratylus fpeaks truly, when he fays that 
names belong to things from nature, and that every one is not the artificer 
of names, but he alone who looks to that name which is naturally accommo¬ 
dated to any thing, and who is able to infert this form of a name in letters 
and fyllables. 

Herm. I have nothing proper to urge, Socrates, in contradidion of what 
you fay. And, perhaps, it is not eafy to be thus fuddenly perfuaded. But I 
think that I fhould be more eafily perfuaded by you, if you could fhow me 
what that is which you call a certain reditude of name according to nature. 

Soc. As to myfelf, O bleffed Hermogenes, I fay nothing; but I even 
almoft forget what I faid a fhort time fince, that I had no knowledge in this 
affair, but that I would inveftigate it in conjunction with you. But now, in 
confequence of our mutual furvey, thus much appears to us, in addition to 
our former convidion, that a name poffefles fome natural reditude; and 
that evtfry man does not know how to accommodate names to things, in a 
becoming manner. Is not this the cafe ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. After this, therefore, it is neceflary to inquire, what the reditude of 
name is, if you defire to know this. 

Herm. But I do defire to know it. 

Soc. Confider then. 

Herm. But in what manner is it proper to confider? 

Soc. The mod proper mode of inquiry, my friend, mufl be obtained from 
thofc endued with fcience, offering them money for this purpofe, and loading 
them with thanks : and thefe are the fophifts, through whom your brother 
Callias, in confequence of having given them a great quantity of money, 
appears to be a wife man. But, fince you have no authority in paternal 
matters, it is proper to fupplicate your brother, and entreat him to fhow you 
that reditude about things of this kind, which he has learned fr*m Protagoras. 
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Hehm. But this requeft of mine, Socrates, would be abfurd, if, notwith- 
ftanding my entirely rejedling the truth of Protagoras, I (hould be pleafed 
with affertions rel'ulting from this truth, as things of any worth. 

Soc. But if this does not pleafe you, it is proper to derive our informatiou 
from Homer, and the other poets. 

Herm. And what does Homer fay, Socrates, concerning namesjand where? 

Soc. Every where. But thofe are the greateft and mod beautiful paflages, 
in which he diftinguifhes between the names which are aligned to the fame 
thi ngs by men, and thofe which are employed by the gods. Or do you not 
think that he fpeaks fomething in thefe, great and wonderful, concerning the 
redfitude of names ? For it is evident that the gods call things according to 
that redtitude which names naturally poffefs. Or do vou not think fo? 

H erm. I well know, that if the gods denominate any thing, they properly 
denominate it. But what are the paffages you fpeak of? 

Soc. Do you not know, that fpeaking of the Trojan river, which con? 
tefted in a lingular manner with Vulcan, he fays, 

Xanthus its name with thofe of heav’nly birth. 

But call’d Scamander by the fons of earth 1 ? 

Herm. 1 do. 

Soc. But what then, do you not think that this is fomething venerable, 
to know in what refpedl it is more proper to call that river Xanthus, than 
Scamander? Likewife, if you are fo difpoled, take notice that he fays 1 , the 
fame bird is called Chalcis by the gods, but Cymindis by men. And do you 
think this is a defpicable piece of learning, to know how much more proper it 
is to call the fame bird Chalcis than Cymindis, or Myrines than Batica ; and 
fo in many other inflances, which may be found both in this poet and others ? 
But thefe things are, perhaps, beyond the ability of you and me to difcover. 
But the names Scamandrius and Aftyanax may, as it appears to me, be com¬ 
prehended by human fagacity; and it may eafily be feen, what kind of 
redtitude there is in thefe names, which, according to Homer, were given to 
the foil of Hedtor. For you doubtlefs know the verles in which thefe names 
are contained. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Which therefore of thefe names do you think Homer confidcred as 
more properly adapted to the boy, Aftyanax or Scamandrius ? 

; Iliad xx. v. 74. * Iliad xiv. v. 291. 
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Herm. I cannot tell. 

Soc. Rut confider the affair in this manner : if any one fhould afk yoir, 
w hich you thought would denominate things in the moll proper manner, the 
more w ife or the more unwife? 

Herm. It is manifeft that I fhould anfwer,. the more wife. 

Soc. Which therefore appears to you to be the more wife in cities, the 
women or the men, that I may fpealc of the whole genus ? 

Herm. The men. 

Soc. Do you not therefore know that, according to Homer, the fon of 
Hedtor was called by the men of Troy, Aftyanax, but by the women, Sca* 
maudrius ? 

Herm. It appears that it was fo. 

Soc. Do you not think that Homer confidered the Trojan men as wifer 
than the Trojan women ? 

Herm. I think he did. 

Soc. He therefore thought that the name Aftyanax was more proper for 
the boy than Scamandrius. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soe. But let us confider the reafon which he affigns for this denomi¬ 
nation : for, fays he, 

Aftyanax the Trojans call’d the boy. 

From his great father, the defence of Troy-'. 

On this account, as it appears, it is proper to call the fon of the faviour of 
his country Aftyanax, that is, the king of that city, which, as Homer fays, 
his father prelerved. 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. But why is this appellation, more proper than that of Scamandrius ? 
for I confels I am ignorant of the reafon of this. Do you underftand it ? 

Herm. By Jupiter, I do not. 

Soc. But, excellent man, Homer al'fo gave to Hedtor his name. 

Herm. But why ? 

Soc. Becaufe it appears to me that this name is fomething fimilar to 
Aftyanax, and that thefe names were confidered by the Greeks as having the 


’ Iliad vi. v. 403.- 
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fame meaning; for king and Hedtor nearly fignify the fatne, fince both thefe 
names are royal. For whoever is a king, is alfo doubtlefs a HeElor ; fince fuch 
a one evidently rules over , /t ojfejfes, and has , that of which he is the king. Or 
do I appear to you to fay nothing to the purpofe, but deceive myfelf, in 
thinking, as through certain veftiges, to touch upon the opinion of Homer 
refpefling the redlitude of names ? 

Herm. By no means, by Jupiter, but perhaps you in fotne degree appre¬ 
hend his meaning. 

Soc. For it is juft, as it appears to me, to call the offspring of a lion, a 
lion, and the offspring of a horte, a horfe. I do not fay, that this ought to 
be the cafe when fomething monftrous is produced from a horfe, and which 
is different from a horfe; but only when the offspring is a natural produdlion. 
For if the natural progeny of an ox fhould generate a horfe, the offspring 
ought not to be called a calf, but a colt. [And if a horfe, contrary to 
nature, fhould generate a calf, the offspring ought not to be called a colt, but 
a calf 1 .] And again, if from a man an offspring not human fhould be pro¬ 
duced, the progeny, I think, ought not to be called a man. And the fame 
reafoning muft take place refpedling trees, and all other producing natures. 
Or does it not appear fo to you ? 

Herm. It does. 

Soc. You fpeak well: for take care that I do not fraudulently deceive 
you. For the fame reafon, therefore, the offspring of a king ought to be 
called a king. But it is of no confequence, though the fame thing fhould be 

x A great part of this fentence within the crotchets is omitted in the Greek text of all the printed 
editions of Plato ; and a great part likewifeof the preceding fentence is wanting: though Ficinus, 
as is evident from his verfion, found the whole complete in the manufeript, from which he made 
his tranflation. In the Greek, there is nothing more than, tav poo( snyovov yuan iirvof napa q>u<rn 
runi /uorx ov > ov wt'Ov jtXurrov, axxa fxca^op. Jnftead of which we ought to read, sav poof utyovov ipuirn 
tiriroi rvtri ou fiotrxov xAxtio*, 7raXor, ttau tap iTTTrof irapoc $u<rtv te*>j pmex 0 ** ov *u*ov xxwrrcv, axxcx 

fio<rxov. But though, without this emendation, the paflage is perfeft nonfenfe, yet this has not 
been difeovered bv any of the verbalifts; a plain proof this, that they never read this Dialogue 
with a view to underftand it. Or perhaps, they confidered an emendation of this kind beneath 
their notice; for doubtlefs it is not to be compared with the remarks with which their works 
abound. Such as, for inftance, the following obfervation in Fifcher’s edition of this Dialogue, 
p. 2. in which we are informed that inflead of imav, “ the Bafil edition has airrur, and this not 
badly:*’ “Aid. Baf. i. 2. auruv, non male.” And this author’s edition is replete with remarks 
no lefs curious, acute, and important. 
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expreffed in different fyllables, or a letter fhould be added or taken away, as 
long as the effeuce of the thing poffeffes dominion, and manifefts itfelf in 
the name. 

Herm. What is this which you fay > 

Soc. Nothing complex. But, as you well know, we pronounce the name* 
of the elements, but not the elements themfelves, four alone excepted, viz. 
s & u, and o & w: and adding other letters, as well to the other vowels as to 
the non-vowels, we form names, which we afterwards enunciate. But, as 
long as we infert the apparent power of the element, it is proper to call the 
name that which is manifefled to us by the element. As is evident, for inftance, 
in the letter : for here you fee that the addition of the >!, and the t, and 
the «, does not hinder the nature of that element from being evinced by 
the whole name, agreeably to the intention of its founder ; fo well did he 
know how to give names to letters. 

Herm. You appear to me to fpeak the truth. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, the fame reafoning take place refpefling a 
king? For a king will be produced from a king, good from good, and beauty 
from beauty ; and in the fame manner with relation to every thing elfe, 
from every genus a progeny of the fame kind will be produced, unlefs fome- 
thing monftrous is generated ; and will be called by the fame name. But it 
is poffible to vary thefe names in fuch a manner by fyllables, that, to igno¬ 
rant men, the very fame appellations will appear to be different from each 
other. Juft as the medicines of phyficians, when varied with colours or 
fmells, appear to us to be different, though they are ftill the fame ; but to 
the phyfician, as one who confiders the power of the medicines, they appear 
to be the fame, nor is he at all aftonifhed by the additions. In like manner,, 
perhaps, he who is (killed in names fpeculates their power, and is not afto¬ 
nifhed, if at any time a letter fhould be added, or changed, or taken away; or 
that in other all-various letters, the fame power of name fhould be found. As 
in the names Aftyanax and Hedlor, which we have juft fpoken of, they do not 
poffefs any thing of the fame letters, except the /, and yet, at the fame time,, 
they fignify the fame thing. So likewife with refpedl to the name 
or a ruler of a city, what communication has it in letters with the two pre¬ 
ceding names ? and yet it has the fame fignification. And there are many 
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other words which fignify nothing elfe than a king; many which (ignify 
nothing elfe than the leader of an army, as nsyif, wnoT^iios ; and 

likewite many which imply a profeffor of medicine, as wrfoxAiif and eatemj£ytjo;. 
And perhaps many other may be found, difagreeing indeed in fyllables, and 
letters, but in power vocally emitting the fame figni/ication. Does this appear 
to you to be the cafe, or not ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And that to things which fubfift according to nature, the fame names 
Ihould be afiigned ? 

Herm. Perfectly fo. 

Soc. But that, as often as generations take place contrary to nature, and 
by this means produce things in the form of monfters, as when from a good and 
pious man an impious man is generated, then the offspring ought not to be 
called by the name of his producer; juft as we (aid before, that if a horl'e 
fliould generate the progeny of an ox, the offspring ought not to be called a 
horfe, but an ox ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. When an impious man, therefore, is generated from one who is 
pious, the name of the genus to which he belongs muft be afligned him. 

Herm. It muft fo. 

Soc. Such a fon, therefore, ought not to be called either one who is a 
friend to divinity, or mindful of divinity, or any thing of this kind : but he 
Ihould be called by that which fignifies the contrary of all this, if names 
ought to poffefs any thing of reditude. 

Herm. This ought to be the cafe more than any thing, Socrates. 

Soc. Juft, Hermogenes, as the name Oreftes appear:, to be properly in¬ 
vented; whether a certain fortune affigned him this name, or fome poet, 
evincing by this appellation his ruftic nature, correfpondent to an inhabitant 
of mountains. 

Herm. So it appears, Socrates. 

Soc. It appears alfo, that the name of his father fubfifts according to 
nature. 

Herm. It does fo. 

Soc. For it feems that Agamemnon was one who confidered that he 
ought to labour and patiently endure hardlhips, and obtain the end of his 
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defigns through virtue. But his-flay before Troy, with fo great an army, 
’evinces his patient endurance. That this man, therefore, was wonderful 
with refpedt to perfeverance, is denoted by the name Agamemnon. Perhaps 
alfo Atreus is a proper denomination : for his (laughter of Chryfippus, and 
the cruelty which he exercifed towards Thyeftes, evince that he was per¬ 
nicious and noxious. His furname, therefore, buffers a fmall degree of decli¬ 
nation, and conceals its meaning; fo that the nature of the man is not 
evident to every one ; but to thofe who are Ikilful in names, the fignification 
of Atreus is diffidently manifeft. For his name properly fubfifts throvighout, 
according to the intrepid, inexorable, and noxious. It appears alfo to me, 
that the name given to Pelops was very properly affigned : for this name 
fignifi.es one who fees things near at hand, and that he is worthy of fuch a 
denomination. 

Herm. But how ? 

Soc. Becaufe it is reported of this man, that in the (laughter of Myrtihis, 
he neither provided for any thing, nor could perceive afar off how great a 
calamity his whole race would be fubjedt to from this circumftance ; but he 
only regarded that which was juft before him, and which then fubfifted, that 
is, what waSTrsXaj, or near-, and this when he defired, by all poflible means, 
to receive Hippodamia in marriage. So that his name was derived from 
•jrsAaf near, and efi;fight. Every one alfo muft think that the name given to 
Tantalus was properly and naturally affigned him, if what is related concerning 
him is true. 

Herm. But what is that relation? 

Soc. That, while he was yet living, many unfortunate and dire circum- 
ftances happened to him, and at laft the whole of his country was fubverted; 
and that, when he was dead, a done was fufpended over his head in Hades, 
thefe particulars, as it appears correfponding with his name in a wonderful 
and artlefs manner: for it is juft as if any one (hould be willing to call him 
TatoraTSf, i. e. mofi mifieralle, but, at the fame time, defirous to conceal this 
circumftance, (hould call him Tantalus inftead of Talantatus. And it feems 
that the fortune of rumour caufed him to receive this appellation. But it 
appears that the name of him who was called his father, is compofed in an 
all-beautiful manner, though it is by no means eafy to be underftood: for in 
reality the name of Jupiter is, as it were, a fentence; but .dividing it into 
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two parts, fofne of us ufe one part, and fome another, for fome call him 
fym, and fome 3«*. And thefe parts colle&ed into one, evince the nature of 
the god ; which, as we have faid, a name ought to effedt: For there is no 
one who is more the caufe of living , both to us and every thing elfe, than he 
who is the ruler and king of all things 1 . It happens, therefore, that this 
god is rightly denominated, through whom life is prefent with all living 
beings; but the name, though one, is diftributed, as I have faid, into two 
parts, viz. into ha and bym. But he who fiiddenly hears that this god is the 
1’on of Saturn, may perhaps think it a reproachful aflertion : for it is rational 
to believe that Jupiter is the offspring of a certain great dianoetic power; 
for, when Saturn is called xojo;, it does not fignify a boy, but the purity and 
incorruptible nature of his intelledt 2 . But, according to report, Saturn i* 

1 It is evident from hence, that Jupiter, according to Plato, is the demiurgus, or artificer of th* 
univerfe; for no one can be more the caufe of living to all things, than he by whom the world 
was produced. But if this be the cafe, the artificer of the world is not, as we have before obferved 
according to the Platonic theology, the firft caufe : for there are other gods fuperior to Jupiter, 
whofe names Plato, as we (hall (hortly fee, etymologizes agreeably to the Orphic theology- 
Indeed, his etymology of Jupiter is evidently derived from the following Orphic verfes, which 
ire cited by Joannes Diac. Allegor. ad Hefiodi Theog. p. 278. 

Ett iv TTavTuv apw Zfv$. Zru? yetp 1 }uxt, 

Zaat r* eymrurtv km Zw avrov uateovcri, 

Kai A 1a t’ »)J, on tin ha toi/tov air am a TiTuxrau 
Ei? di TraTrip cinos Ttavrmv, B»fuv 'it fyoruv ri. 

j. e . ts Jupiter is the principle of all things. For Jupiter is the caufe of the generation of animals r 
and they call him Zjiv, and Ai a alfo, beenufe all things were fabricated through him; and he ifr 
the one father of all things, of hearts and men.’* Here too you may obferve that he is called 
fabricator and father, which are the very epithets given to the demiurgus of the world by Plato 
in the Timaeus. In fbort, Jupiter, the artificer of the world, fubfills at the extremity of that 
order of gods which is called votpos, ivtelletlual , as is copioufly and beautifully proved by Proclus, 
in Plat. Thco). lib. v. And he is likewife celebrated by the Chaldaic theology, as we are in¬ 
formed by Damafcius and Pfellus under two names, h; vntMwa, twice beyoml. 

2 Saturn, therefore, according to Plato, is pure intellect , viz. the firlt intellectual intellect: for 
the intellects of all the gods are pure in the mort tranfeendent degree; and therefore purity here 
muft be charaCteriftic of fupremacy. Hence Saturn fubfirts at the funamit of the intellectual 
order of gods, from whence he is received into all the fubfequent divine orders, and into every part 
of the world. But from this definition of Saturn we may fee the extreme beauty of that divine 
fable, in which he is faid to devour his children : for this fignifies nothing more than the nature 
of an intellectual god, fince every intellect returns into itfelf: and confequeiuly its offspring, which, 
are intellectual conceptions, are, as it were, abforbed in itfelf. 
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the fon of Heaven : and fight diretted to things above is called by this name,' 
ov(xytt» l , from beholding things lituated on high. From whence, O Hernao- 
genes, thofe who difcourfe on fublime affairs, fay that a pure intellect is pre- 
fent with him, and that he is very properly denominated Heaven. Indeed, 
if I did but remember the genealogy of the gods, according to Hefiod, and 
the yet fuperior progenitors of thefe which he fpeaks of, I fhould not defifl 
from fhowing you the reftitude of their appellations, until I had made trial 
of this wifdom, whether it produces any thing of confequence, or not; and 
whether thofe explanations which I have juft now fo fuddenly delivered, 
though I know not from whence, are defedive or true. 

Herm. Indeed, Socrates, you really appear to me to pour forth oracles on. 
a fudden, like thofe who are agitated by fome infpiring god. 

Soc, And I think indeed, O Hcrmogenes, that this wifdom happened to 
me through the means of Euthyphro, the fon of Pantius : for I was with 
him in the morning, and liftened to him with great attention. It feems 
therefore, that, being divinely infpired, he has not only filled my ears with 
divine wifdom, but that he has alfo arrefted my very foul. It appears there¬ 
fore to me, that we ought to ad in fuch a manner as to make ufe of this 
wifdom to-day, and contemplate what yet remains concerning the reditude 
of names. But to-morrow, if it is agreeable to you, we will lay it afide, 
and purify ourfelves from it, finding out for this purpofe one who is fkilled 
in expiating things of this kind, whether he is fome one of the priefls, or the 
fophifts. 

1 Heaven, which is here chara&erized by fight, is the heaven which Plato fo much celebrates 
in the Phaedrus, and compofes that order of gods which is called by the Chaldean oracles vouto* 
hxi voepoi, i. e. intelligible , and at the fame time intelleftual . This will be evident from confidering 
that Plato, in what follows, admits with Hefiod, that there are gods fuperior to heaven, fuch at 
night, chaos, &cc: But as fight correfponds to intelligence, and this is the fame with that which 
is both intelligible and intellectual, and as Saturn is the fummit of the intelle&ual order, it is 
evident that heaven mud compofe the middle order of gods characterized by intelligence, and that 
the order above this mud be entirely intelligible. In confequence of all this, what mud we think, 
of their fyltem, who fuppofe Heaven, Saturn, and Jupiter, and indeed all the gods of the antients, 
to have been nothing more than dead men deified, notwithftanding the above etymologies, and 
the exprefs tefiimony of Plato to the contrary in the Timaeus, who reprefents the. demiurgus 
commanding the fubordinatc gods, after he had produced them, to fabricate men and other 
animals? For my own part, I know not which to admire mod, the ignorance, the impudence, 
or the impiety of fuch aflertions. All that can be faid is, that fuch opinions are truly barbaric*^ 
modern and Galilcean* 
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Herm. I afleu^to this ; for I fhall hear, with great pleafure, what remains 
of the difcuffion concerning names. 

Soc. It is neceffary to ad in this manner. From whence then are you 
willing we fhould begin our fpeculation, fince we have infiftcd upon a certain 
formula of operation ; that we may know whether names themfelves will 
teftify for us, that they were not entirely fabricated from chance, but con¬ 
tain a certain re&itude of conftrudtion l The names, therefore, of heroes 
and men may perhaps deceive us: for many of thefe fubfift according to the 
filenames of their anceftors, and fometimes have no correfpondence with the 
perfons, as we obferved in the beginning of this deputation. But many are 
added, as tokens of renown, fuch as the projperous , the faviour, the friend of 
divinity , and a variety of others of this kind. It appears to me, therefore, 
that we ought to negledt the difcuffion of thefe : but it is probable that we 
fhall particularly find names properly fabricated, about eternal and natural 
beings ; for it is mod becoming to ftudy the pofition of names in thefe. But, 
perhaps, fome of thefe arc eftablifhed by a power more divine than that of men. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak excellently well. 

Soc. Will it not therefore be juft, to begin from the gods, confidering the 
yeafon why they are properly denominated gods ! 

Herm. It wilj be proper. 

Soc. 1 therefore conjecture as follows':—It appears to me that the moft 
antient of the Greeks, or the firft inhabitants of Greece, contidered thofe only 
as gods, which are efteemed fuch at prefent by many of the Barbarians; I 
mean, the fun and the moon, the earth, the ftars, and the heavens. As they 
therefore perceived all thefe running round in a perpetual courfe, from this 
nature of running they called them gods ; but afterwards, underftanding that 
there were others befides thefe, they called all of them by the lame name. 
Has what I fay any fimilitude to truth, or not ? 

Herm. It poffefles a perfedt fimilitude. 

Soc. What then fhall we confider after this ? 

Herm. It is evident that we ought to fpeculate concerning daemons, 
heroes, and men. 

Soc. Concerning daemons ? And truly, Hermogenes, this is the proper 
method of proceeding. What then are we to underftand by the name 
daemon ? (See whether I fay any thing to the purpofe. 
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Herm. Only relate what it is. 

Soc. Do you not know who thofe dasmons are wh»h Hefiod fpeaks off 
Herm. I do not. 

Soc. And are you ignorant that he fays, the golden race of men was firft 
generated 1 ? 

Herm. This I know. 

Soc. He (ays, therefore, concerning this, “ that after this race was con¬ 
cealed by Fate, it produced dasmons * denominated holy, terreftrial, good, 
expellers of evil, and guardians of mortal men.” 

Herm. But what then f 

Soc. 

1 The different ages of men which are celebrated by Hefiod,* in his Works and Days, are not to 
be tmderftand literally, as if they once really fubfifted, but only as fignifying, in beautiful poetical 
images, the mutations of human lives from virtue to vice, and from vice to virtue. For earth was 
never peopled with men either wholly virtuous or vicious; fince the good and the bad have always 
fubfifted together on its furface, and always will fubfift. However, in confequence of the different 
circulations of the heavens, there are periods of fertility and fterility, not only with refpeCt to men 
but likewife to brutes and plants. Hence places naturally adapted to the nurture of the philofc- 
phical genius, fuch as Athens and Egypt, will, in periods produ&ive of a fertility of fouls, fuch 
as was formerly the cafe, abound with divine men: .but in periods fuch as the prefent 9 in which 
there is every where a dreadful fterility of fouls, through the general prevalence of a certain mod 
irrational and gigantic impiety, axoyicrroj not i yiyavnx» avotrtoupyta, as Proclqs elegantly calls the 
eftabliftied religion of his time, in Plat. Polit. p. 369—at fuch periods as thefe, Athens and 
Egypt will no longer be the feminaries of divine fouls, but will be filled with degraded and bar¬ 
barous inhabitants. And fuch, according to the arcana of antient philofopy, is the reafon of the- 
prefent general degradation of mankind. Not that formerly there were no fuch characters as now 
abound, for this would be abfurd, fince mankind always have been, and always will be, upon 
earth, a mixture of good and bad, in which the latter will predominate; but that during the fertile 
circulations of the heavens, in confequencc of their being a greater number of men than when a 
contrary circulation takes place, men will abound who adorn human nature, and who indeed 
defeend for the benevolent purpofe of leading back apoftate fouls to the principles from which 
they fell. As the different ages therefore of Hefiod fignify nothing more than the different lives 
which each individual of the human fpecies pafies through, hence an intellectual life 14implied 
by the golden age. For fuch a life is pure, and free fron forrow and palfion; and of this 
impaffivity gold is an image, through its never being fubjeCt to rult or putrefaction. Such a life, 
too, is with great propriety faid to be under Saturn, becaufe Saturn, as we have a little before 
obferved, is pure intellect. But for a larger account of this interefting particular, and of the 
allegorical meaning'of the different ages celebrated by Hefiod, fee Proclus upon Hefiod, p. 39, &c. 

1 By daemons, here, mud not be underftood thofe who are eflentially fuch, and perpetually 
fubfift as mediums between gods and men, but thofe only who are fuch uara qj according 
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Soc. I think, indeed, that he calls it a golden race, not as naturally 
compofed from, gold,*but as being beautiful and good: but 1 infer this, from 
his denominating our race an iron one. 

Herm. You (peak the truth. 

Soc. Do you not therefore think, that if any one of the prefent times 
fhould appear to be good, Hefiod would fay he belonged to the golden race ? 

Herm. It is probable he would. 

Soc. But are the good any other than fuch as are prudent ? 

Herm. They are the prudent. 

Soc. On this account therefore, as it appears to me, more than any other 
he calls them daemons, becaufe they were prudent and learned (te/Mnv). 
And, in our antient tongue, this very name is to be found. Hence both he, 
and many other poets, fpeak in a becoming manner, when they fay that a 
good man after death will receive a mighty deftiny and renown, and will 
become a deemon, according to the furname of prudence. I therefore affert 
the fame, that every good man is learned and Jkllful ; that he is demoniacal, 
both while living and when dead; and that he is properly denominated a 
demon. 

Herm. And I alfo, Socrates, feem to myfelf to agree with you perfectly 
in this particular. But what does the name hero 1 fignify ? 

Soc. 

it> habitude ; or, in other words,' the fouls of truly worthy men, after their departure from the 
prefent life: for fuch, till they defeend again upon earth, are the benevolent guardians of man¬ 
kind, in conjutiQion with thofe who are efientially daemons. 

' 1 Heroes form the lafl order of fouls which are the perpetual attendants of the gods, and are 

characterized by a venerable and elevated magnanimity; ami as they are wholly of an anagogic 
nature, they are the progeny of love, through whom they revolve about the firft beauty in har¬ 
monic meafures, and with ineffable delight. Men likewife, who in the prefent life knew the 
particular deity from whom they dcfccmled, and who lived in a manner conformable to the idiom 
of their prefiding and parent divinity, were called by the antients, fans of the gods, demigods, and 
heroes : i. e. they were ejjenlially men, but according to habitude, Ku.ru heroes. But fueh 

Its thefe were divided into two claffcs; into thofe who lived according to intellect aid, and thofe 
who lived according to practical virtue: and the firft fort were faid to have a god for their father, 
and a woman for their-mother; but the fecond fort, a goddefs for their mother and a man for their 
father. Not that this was literally the cafe; but nothing more was meant by fuch an aflertion, 
than that thofe who lived according to an intdlc&ua! Iife,defceudcd from a deity of the male order, 
whofe illuminations they copioufly participated ; and that thofe who lived according to prafiical 
virtue, defcended from a female divinity, fuch a fpecics of life being more imbecile and pafiive 

than 
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Sor. This is by no meahs difficult to tinderftand ; for this name is verj^ 
little different from its original, evincing that its generation is derived from 
love. 

Herm. How is this? 

Soc. Do you not know that heroes are demigods ? 

Hbrm. What then ? 

Soc. All of them were doubtlefs generated either from the love of a god 
towards a mortal maid, or from the love of a man towards a goddefs. If, 
therefore, you confider this matter according to the antient Attic tongue, 
you will more clearly underftand the truth of this derivation : for it will be 
evident to you that the word hero is derived from love, with a trifling- 
mutation for the fake of the name : or you may fay, that this name is deduced 
from their being wife and rhetoricians, fagacious and lkilled in dialectic, and 
fufficiently ready in interrogating; for etpiv is the fame as to fpeak. Hence, 
as we juft now faid in the Attic tongue, thofe who are called heroes will 
prove to be certain rhetoricians, interrogators, and lovers : fo that the genus 
of rhetoricians and fophifts is, in confequence of this, an heroic tribe. This, 
indeed, is not difficult to uuderftand ; but rather this refpeifting men is 
obfcure, 1 mean, why they were called mSpuvu, men. Can you tell the 
reafon ? 

IIerm. From whence, my worthy friend, ffiould I be able ? And, indeed, 
if l was by any means capable of making this difcovery, I (hould not exert 
myfelf for this purpofe, becaufe I think you will more eafiLy difcover it thaa 
I fhal!. 


Ilian the former. But (he mafculine gonitis in the gods, implies the caufc of liable power, being, 
identity, and converfion; and the feminine, that which generates from itfelf all-various pro- 
greffions, divifions, meafures of life, and prolific powers. I only add, that as the names of the- 
gods were not only attributed by the antients to ejjintial daemons arid heroes, but to men who- 
were fticlt according to habitude, on account of their fimilitude to a divine nature; we may from, 
hence perceive the true origin of that molt flupid and dire of all modern opinions, that the god» 
of the antients were nothing but dead men, ignorantly deified by the objects of their adoration. 
Such an opinion indeed, exclufive of its other pernicious qualities, is fo great an outrage to the 
common fenfe of the antients, that it would be difgraceful even to mention the names of 
authors. For, 

O'er filch as thefe, a rafe of namclefs things y 
Oblivion fcornful fpreads hec dnlky wings. 

Soc 
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Soc. You appear to me to rely on the infpiration of Euthyphro. 

Herm. Evidently fo. 

Soc. And your confidence is proper : for I now fecm to myfelf to under- 
ftand in a knowing and.an elegant manner; and I am afraid, if I do not 
take care, that I (hall become to-day wifer than I ought. But confider what 
I fay. For this, in the firft place, ought to be underftood concerning names, 
that we often add letters, and often take them away, while we compofe 
names juft as we pleafe ; and, befides this, often change the acute fyllables. 
As when we (ay A« <pi\es, a friend to Jove: for, in order that this name may 
■become inftead of a verb to us, we take away the other imoc, and, inftead of 
an acute middle fyllable, we pronounce a grave one. But, on the contrary, 
.in others we infert letters, and others again we enunciate with a graver 
accent. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth.' 

Soc. This, therefore, as it appears to me, takes place in the name man: 
for a noun is generated from a verb, one letter, *, being taken away, and 
the end of the word becoming more grave. 

Herm. How do you mean? 

Soc. Thus. This name man fignifies that other animals, endued with 
fight, neither confider, nor reafon, nor contemplate ; but man both fees, and 
at the fame time contemplates and reafons upon that which he fees. Hence 
man alone, of all animals, is rightly denominated av9f.unos, viz. contemplating 
vuJiat he beholds *. But what (hall we inveftigate after this ? Shall it be that, 
the inquiry into which will be very pleafing to me ? 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. It appears then to me, that we ought, in the next place, to invefti¬ 
gate concerning foul and body ; for we call the compofition of foul and body, 
man. 

Herm. Without doubt. 

Soc. Let us, then, endeavour to divide thefe in the fame manner as the 
former fubjefts of our fpeculation. Will you not therefore fay, that we 
Ihould firft of all confider the reditude of this name foul, and afterwards of 
the name body ? 

1 For every thing receives its definition from its lyparxis, or fummit, which in man is m- 
UlUSual reafon-, and this is entirely of a contemplative nature. 

Herm. 
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Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. That I may fpeak, then, what appears to me on a fudden, I think 
that thofe who afligned this name foul , underftood fome fuch thing as this, 
that whenever this nature is prefent with the body, it is the caufe of its life, 
extending to, and refrigerating it with, the power of refpiration ; but that 
when the refrigerating power ceafes, the body at the fame time is diffolved 
and perithes: and from hence, as it appears to me, they called it foul 
But, if you pleafe, Bop a little ; for 1 feem to myfelf to perceive fomething 
more capable of producing perfuafion than this, among the followers of 
Euthyphro: for, as it appears to me, they would defpife this etymology, and 
confider it as abfurd. But confider whether the following explanation will 
pleafe you. 

Herm. Only fay what it is. 

Soc. What other nature, except the foul, do you think gives life to thd 
whole body, contains, carries, and enables it to walk about ? 

Herm. No other. 

Soc. But what, do you not believe in the do&rine of Anaxagoras, that 
intellect and foul diftribute into order, and contain the nature of every thing 
elfe ? 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. It will be highly proper, therefore, to denominate that power which 
carries and contains nature, Qvreyjtr. but it may more elegantly be called 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And this latter appellation appears to me to be more agreeable to art 
than the former. 

Herm. For it certainly is fo. 

Soc. But it would truly appear to be ridiculous, if it was named accord¬ 
ing to its compofition. 

Herm. But what fhall we next confider after this? 

Soc. Shall wc fpeak concerning body ? 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. But this name appears to me to deviate in a certain fmall degree 
from its original: for, according to fome, it is the ftpulchre of the foul, 
which they confider as buried at prefent; and becaufe whatever the foul 

v ol. v * 3 v fignifies, 
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fignifies, it fignifies by the body; fo that on this account it is properly called 
trrijia, a fepulchre. And indeed the followers of Orpheus appear to me to have 
eftablifhed this name, principally becaufe the foul fuffers in body the punifli- 
ment of its guilt, and is furrounded with this enclofure that it may preferve 
the image of a prifon They are of opinion, therefore, that the body 
Ihould retain this appellation, o-u/jm, till the foul has abfolved the puniihment 
which is her due, and that no other letter ought to be added to the name. 

* With this doArine, that the body is the fepulchre of the foul, and that the foul fuffers the 
punifliment of her guilt in body, as in a prifon, Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans perfectly agree. 
Thus Heraclitus, fpeaking of unembodied fouls: Zufxiv tov txsivuv Sxvarov, rt(k$Hxpiev it tov txeituv 
C iov, i. e. “We live their death, and we die their life.** And Empedocles, blaming generation 
beautifully fays of her: 

Ex (ivf yap £aov e-riOei vexpa, ttfo a/xeiGov. 

“ The fpecies changing with dedru&ion dread. 

She makes the living pafs into the dead .” 

And again, lamenting his connexion with this corporeal world, he pathetically exclaims: 

K.A avaa rt xxi xaxvcra, ttiuv aauvnfttac xupov. 

“ For this I weep, for this indulge my woe, 

That e'er my foul fuch novel realms fhould know.” 

Thus too the celebrated Pythagorean Philolaus, in the following remarkable paflage in the Doric 
dialed, preferved by Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromat. lib. iii. p. 403 : Mapruptorrai tit xai <n 
vraXaiot Stotoyoi re xai /uavTtij, iia rivets re/xupias, a fax* T ? cru/xari <ruvt(euXTai , xai xaQairep tv tru/xetn 
rovro TtOanraiy i.e. “ The antient theologids and priefts alfo tedify that the foul is united with 
body for the fake of differing punifhment; and that it is buried in body, as in a fepulchre.” 
And laftly, Pythagoras himfelf confirms the above doCtrine, when he beautifully obferves, accord¬ 
ing to Clemens in the fame book : &avxro( t<nv oxocra eyspOevres optofxtv oxoaa tie evtiovrts uttvos , i. e. 
“ Whatever we fee when awake is death, and when afleep a dream.” Hence, as 1 have fliown 
in my Treatife on the Eleufinian Myderies, theantients by Hades fignified nothing more than the 
profound union of the foul with the prefent body; and confequently, that till the foul feparated 
herfelf by philofophy from fuch a ruinous conjunction, {he fubfided in Hades even in the prefent 
life; her punifhment hereafter being nothing more than a continuation of her date upon earth, 
and a tranfmigration, as it were, from fleep to fleep, and from dream to dream : and this, too, 
was occultly fignified by the {hows of the letter myfleries. Indeed, any one, whofe intellectual 
eye is not perfectly buried in the gloom of fenfe, mufl be convinced of this from the pafTages 
already adduced. And if this be the cafe, as it mod afluredly is, how barbarous and irrational is 
the doCtrine, which afierts that the foul fhall fubfid hereafter in a date of blifs, connected with the 
prefent body. 
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Herm. But it appears to me, Socrates, that enough has been faid con¬ 
cerning thefe particulars. But do you think we can fpeak about the names 
of the gods, in the fame manner as we confidered the name of Jupiter, and 
determine the redtitude of their denominations ? 

Soc. By Jupiter, Hermogenes, if we are endued with intellect, we (hall 
confefs that the mod beautiful mode of conduct, on this occafion, is to ac¬ 
knowledge that we know nothing either concerning the gods, or the names 
by which they denominate themfelves 1 : for it is evident that they call 
themfelves by true appellations. But the fecond mode of rediitude confifts, 
I think, in calling the gods by thofe names which the law ordains us to in¬ 
voke them by in prayer, whatever the names may be which they rejoice to 
hear; and that we thould adt thus, as knowing nothing more than this.: for 
the method of invocation which the law appoints appears to me to be 
beautifully eftabliftied. If you are willing, therefore, let us enter on thi$ 
/peculation, previoufly, as it were, declaring to the gods that we (peculate 
nothing concerning their divinities, as we do not think ourfelves equal to 
fuch an undertaking; but that we diredl our attention to the opinion enter¬ 
tained by thofe men who firft fabricated their names: for this will be the 
means of avoiding their indignation. 

IIerm. You appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak modeftly : let us therefore 
adt in this manner. 

Soc. Ought we not, therefore, to begin from Vefta, according to law ? 

IIerm. It is juft that we fttould. 

' A modern reader will doubtlifs imagine, from this paffage, that Plato denied in reality the 
poffibility of knowing any thing concerning divine natures, and particularly if he (ho'uld recol¬ 
lect the celebrated faying of Socrates, “ This one thing I know, that I know nothing.” But 
as Proclus beautifully obferves, in his book on Providence, Socrates, by fuch an aflertion, meant 
to infmuate nothing more than the middle kind of condition of human knowledge, which fublids 
between intellect and fenfe; the former pofl'efling a total knowledge of things, becaufe it imme¬ 
diately knows the clfence of things, and the reality of being; and the latter neither totally know ¬ 
ing truth, becaufe it is ignorant of clfence, nor even the nature of fenfible things, a knowledge 
ot which is feigned to have a fubfiftence. So that the Oracle might well call Socrates the wifeft 
of men, becaufe he knew himfelf to be not truly wife. But who, except a wife man, can poflefs 
fuch a knowledge? For a fool is ignorant that he is ignorant; and no one can truly know the 
imperfeftion of human knowledge, but he who has arrived at the furnmit of human wifdom. And 
after this manner the prefent aflertion of Plato mult be under-Hood. 
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Soc. What then fhall we fay is to be under flood by this name ? 

Herm. By Jupiter, I do not think it is eafy to difcover this. 

Soc. It appears, indeed, excellent Hermogenes, that thofe who firfl efla- 
blifhed names were no defpicable perfons, but men who invefligated fublime 
concerns, and were employed in continual meditation and fludy. 

Herm. But what then ? 

Soc. It feems to me that the pofition of names was owing to fome fuch 
men as thefe. And, indeed, if any one confiders foreign names, he will not 
lefs difcover the meaning of each. As with refpeft to this which we call 
e vmx, ejfence, there are fbme who call it £<risi, and others again ewics. In the 
firfl place, therefore, it is rational to call the effence of things 'E<m«, accord¬ 
ing to one of thefe names, wm : and becaufe we denominate that which par¬ 
ticipates of effence 'Eo-tk*, ejfence, Vefla may, in confequence of this, be pro¬ 
perly called 'Eff-Tia 1 : for our anceflors were accuflomed to call ova-ice, effence, 
vna. Befides, if any one confiders the bufinefs of facrifice, he will be led to 
think that this was the opinion of thofe by whom facrifices were ordained. 
For it was proper, that thofe who denominated the effence of all things 'Ecmes 
(Vefla), fhould facrifice to Vefta, before all the gods. But thofe who called 
tjfence uo-ia, thefe nearly, according to the opinion of Heraclitus, confidered 
all things as perpetually flowing, and that nothing had any permanent fub- 
fiflence. The caufe, therefore, and leader of things, with them, is im~ 
fiulfe : and hence they very properly denominated this impelling caufe una. 
And thus much concerning the opinion of thofe who may be confidered as. 
knowing nothing. But, after Vefla, it is jufl to fjpeculate concerning Rhea 

* The goddefs Vefta has a manifeft agreement with tjfen-ccy becaufe {he preferves the beings 
of things in a ftate of purity, and contains the fummits of the wholes from which the univerfe 
confifts. For being is the moft antient of •'all things, after the firft caufe, who is truly fuper- 
eftential; and Earth, which, among mundane divinities, is Vefta, is faid by Plato, in the Tiraxus, 
to be the moft antient of ah the gods in the heavens. This goddefs firft fubfifts among the 
liberated avroxurct, gods, of whom we have already given an account in our notes on the Phaedrus, 
and from thence affords to the mundane gods an unpolluted eftablifhment in themfclves. Hence 
J every thing which is (table, immutable, and which always fubfifts in the fame manner, defeends 
to all mundane natures from this fuperceleftial Vefla. So that, from the ftable illuminations 
which fhe perpetually imparts, the poles themfelves, and the axis about which the fpheres re* 
tolve, obtain and preferve their immoveable pofition; and the earth itfelf ftably abides in th* 
middle. 
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and Saturn, though we have dilcufied the name of Saturn already. But, 
perhaps, I fay nothing to the purpofe. 

Herm. Why fo, Socrates? 

Soc. O excellent man, I perceive a certain hive of wifdom. 

Herm. But of what kind is it ? 

Soc. It is almoft ridiculous to mention it; and yet I think it is capable of 
producing a certain probability. 

IIerm. What probability is this? 

Soc. I feem to myfelf to behold Heraclitus formerly afferting fomethlng 
wifely concerning Saturn and Rhea, and which Homer himfelf alfo afferts* 

IIerm. Explain your meaning. 

Soc. Heraclitus then fays, that all things fubfifl in a yielding condition, 
and that nothing abides ; and affimilating things to the flowing of a river, he 
fays, that you cannot merge yourfelf twice in the fame ftream. 

IIerm. He does fo. 

Soc. Does he, therefore, appear to you to conceive differently from He¬ 
raclitus, who places Rhea and Saturn among the progenitors of the other 
gods ? And do you think that Heraclitus afligned both of them by chance, 
the names of ifreams of water? As, therefore, Homer 1 calls Ocean the ge¬ 
neration of the gods, and Tethys their mother, fo I think the fame is afferted. 
by Iltfiod. Like wife Orpheus fays. 

In beauteous-flowing marriage firft combin'd 
Ocean, who mingling with his After Tethys join’d 2 - 

Behold* 

1 Iliad ix. 

1 Ocean, according to Pr 6 ckis, in Tim. lib. iv. is the caufe, ter all fecondary natures, of all 
motion, whether intellc&ual, pfychical (4-vx 1 **) or natural. But Tethys is the caufe of all the 
diftin£lion and reparation of the dreams proceeding from the Ocean; conferring on each its pro¬ 
per purity, in the exercifc of its natural motion. Ocean therefore may with great propriety be 
called the generation of the gods, as it is the caufe of their progreflions into the univerfc, from their 
occult fubfiftcnce in the intelligible order. But it is neceflTary to. obferve, that this mutual com¬ 
munication of energies among the gods was called by antient theologifts 707/05, a J'acred mar - 
rlage ; concerning which Proelus, in the fecond book of his MS. Commentary on the Parmenides, 
admirably remarks as follows : T avmv $e tjjv xoivuviav, ttote fitv tv tcjj ru<rrotx,ois cpuai $eo <5 (ai SroXoyoi/ 
XM.Ka^ouai yauov llpots xai At 05, O vfotvov xai T>i5, K povou xai P eaC iron ruv xaraceirrtpuv rrpos ra xptirru, 
nai xaAot/cn yay.ov AioiXai Av/xYiTfOii' more 3e xai tpirraMv ruv xpurruvuv rrpof ra v^tifxtvu, xai teyouci Aicf xat 
K'^jiC yapov, ruv Ctuv aXAai fitv ncriv at 7 rpo$ ra cv7rai^(a K0im/icti } oiMaL $e at npc$ ra irpo auruv' 

aAXai 
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Behold, therefore, how all thefe confent with each other in their do&rine, 
and how they all tend towards the opinion of Heraclitus! 

IIerm. You feem to me, Socrates, to fay fomething to the purpofe, but I 
do not underftand what the name Tethys implies. 

Soc. But this nearly implies the lame, and lignifies that it is the occult name 
of a fountain ; for leaping forth, and /training through, reprefent the image 
of a fountain. But from both thefe names the name Tethys is compofed. 

Herm. This, Socrates, is an elegant explanation. 

Soc. What then lhall we next confider ? Jupiter we have already lpokea 
of. 

IIerm. Certainly. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, fpeak of his brothers, Neptune and Pluto, and that 
other name by which Pluto is called. 

IIerm. By all means. 

Soc. He, therefore, who firft called Neptune irturulm, appears to me to 
have given him this name from the nature of the tea, retraining his courfe 
when he walks, and not permitting him to proceed any further, as if it be- 

axrxi 3 e ai orpo; t a /Mra ravra ■ Kcu hi mv Exaim is iJio-ntra xenavotiv xai /oTaynv arro r uv flea, m rot riJtj 
tbv roiavrm jiaorloxnv: i. e. “ Theologifts at one time confidered this communion of the gods, in 
divinities coordinate with each other; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Juno, of 
Heaven and Earth, of Saturn and Rhea. But at another time they confidered it as fubfifting between 
fubordinate and fuperior divinities; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Ceres. But 
at another time, on the contrary, they beheld it as fubfifting between fuperior and fubordinate di¬ 
vinities; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter aDd Proferpine. For, in the gods there 
is one kind of communion, between fuch as are of a coordinate nature; another, between the 
fubordinate and fupreme; and another again, between the fupreme and fubordinate. And it i3 
neceffary to underftand the idiom of each, and to transfer a conjunction of this kind from the gods, 
to the communion of ideas with each other.” And in lib. i. in Tim. p. :6, he obferves : Kcu rt 
rttv aurrv (fupple Slav) trtpcif, nroxaurci Seov '.tXno.Ji trtttv/vuirSoti, raCoif otv rx ruv ftutmituu royuv, KOti rant 
tv aoro.-puroi! toyopmu* Ir<w fw uv : i. e. “ And that the fame goddefs is conjoined with other gods, or 
the fame god with many goddefles, may be collected from the mjjlic dijeourfes, and thofe marriages 
which are called, in /be vixjlerus, hatred Marriages?' Tbits far the divine Proclus ; from the firft: 
of which admirable pafteges the reader mav perceive how adultery and rapes are to be underftood, 
when applied to the gods ; and that they mean nothing more than a communication of divine ener¬ 
gies, either between a fuperior and fubordinate, or a fubordinate and ill per ml" divinity. For none, 
but a perfon of the moft fimple underftanding, would ever fuppofe that the antient theological 
pods believed there was any fuch thing as marriage or adultery among the gods, according to the 
literal meaning of the words. 
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came a bond to his feet. He, therefore, denominated the ralei of this power 
■noa-iiSuiv, as rnnha-fim ona, viz. having a fettered fo t'. The » perhaps was 
added for the fake of elegance. But, perhaps, this was not the meaning of 
its founder, but two aa were originally placed inftead of »; fignifying that 
this god knows a multitude of things. And, perhaps, likewife he was de¬ 
nominated o-fiwv, i. e. /baking, from <r./£iv, to flake, to which and J were 
added. But Pluto was lo called from the donation of irXnrro j, wealth, be- 
caufe riches are dug out of the bowels of the earth. But by the appellation 
the multiude appear to me to conceive the fame as «£<Sss, i. e. obfcure 
and dark ; and that, being terrified at this name, they call him Pluto. 

Herm. But what is your opinion, Socrates, about this affair? 

Soc. It appears to me, that men have abundantly erred concerning the 
power of this god, and that they are afraid of him without occafion; for 
their fear arif'es from hence ; becaufe, when any one of us dies, he abides for 
ever in Hades; and becaufe the foul departs to this god, diverted of the body. 
But both the empire of this god, and his name, and every other particular 
refpefting him, appear to me to tend to one and the fame thing. 

Herm. But how ? 

Soc. I w ill tell you how this affair appears to me. Anfwer me, there¬ 
fore, Which of thefe is the ftronger bond to an animal, fo as to caufe its 
detention, neceffity, or defire ? 

Herm. Defire, Socrates, is by far the mod prevalent. 

Soc. Do you not think that many would fly from Hades, unlefs it held 
thole who dwell there by the ftrongeft bond ? . 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. It binds them, therefore, as it appears, by a certain defire; fince it 
binds them with the greateft bond, and not with neceffity. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. Are there not, therefore, many defires ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. It binds them, therefore, with the greateft of all defires, if it binds 
them with the greateft of bonds. 

5 Sec the Additional Notes on this Dialogue. 

Herm. 
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Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Is there then any greater defire, than that which is produced when 
any one, by affociating with another, thinks that, through his means, he 
fhall become a better man ? 

IIerm. By Jupiter, Socrates, there is not any. 

Soc. On this account, Hermogenes, we fflould fay, that no one is willing 
to return from thence hither, not even the Syrens themfelves; but that both 
they, and all others, are enchanted by the beautiful difcourfes of Pluto. 
And hence it follows that this god is a perfect fophift; that he greatly 
benefits thofe who dwell with him ; and that he poffelfes fuch great affluence 
as enables him to tupply us with thofe mighty advantages which we enjoy ; 
and from hence he is called Pluto. But does he not alfo appear to you to be 
a philofopher, and one endued with excellent prudence and defign, from his 
being unwilling toaffociate with men inverted with bodies, but then only ad¬ 
mits them to familiar converfe with him, when their fouls are purified from 
all the evils and defi'res which fubfift about the body ? for this divinity con- 
fidered, that he fflould be able to detain fouls, if he bound them with the de¬ 
li re belong!sig to virtue ; but that, while they poffefs the confternation and fu¬ 
rious infanity of body, even his father Saturn would not be able to detain them 
with him, in thofe bonds with which he is laid to be bound. 

Herm. You fcem, Socrates, tofpeak fomething to the purpofe. 

Soc. We ought then, O Hermogenes, by no means to denominate 
from cx&i, dark and invifible, but much rather from a knowledge of all beau¬ 
tiful things 1 : and from hence this god was called by the fabricator of names 

j;. 

Herm. 

* The firft fubfiftence of Plato, as well as that of Neptune, is among the fupermrmdane gods^ 
and in the demiurgic triad, of which he is the extremity. But his firft: allotment and diftribution 
is according to the whole univerfe; in which diftribntion he perpetually adminifters the divifions 
of all mundane forms, and converts all things to himfelf. But his fccond diftribution is into the 
parts of the univerfe; and in this he governs the fublunary region, and perfects intelle&ually the 
terreftrial world. His third pfogfelTion rs into that which is generated ; and in this he adminifters, 
by his providence, the earth, and all which it contains, end is on this account called terreftrial Ju¬ 
piter. But his fourth diftribution is into places under the earth, which, together with the various 
ftreams of water which they contain, Tartarus, and the places in which fouls are judged, are fub- 
je£t to his providential command. Hence fouls, which after generation are purified and puniflied, 
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Herm. Be it fo. But what fhall we fay concerning the names Ceres, 
Juno, Apollo, Minerva, Vulcan, Mars, and thole of the other gods ? 

Soc. It appears that Ceres was fo called from the donation of aliment, 
being, as it were, hlouia prrp, or a Left owing mother 1 . But Juno, from being 
lovely , on account of the love which Jupiter is faid to have entertained for 
her 2 . Perhaps alfo the founder of this name, fpeculating things on high, 
denominated the air fa ; and, for the fake of concealment, placed the begin¬ 
ning at the end. And this you will be convinced of, if you frequently pro¬ 
nounce the name of Juno. With refpedl to the names ipspfiQonra, or I'ro- 
ferpine, and Apollo, many are terrified at them, through unlkilfuluefs as it 
appears in the re&itude of names. And indeed, changing the firft of thefe 
names, they confider qnpretpovri; and this appears to them as lomething terrible 
and dire. But the other name, tps^qM-na, fignifies that this goddefs is wite : 
for that which is able to touch upon, handle, and purfue things which are 
borne along, will be wifdom. This goddefs therefore may, with great 
propriety, be named tpipmaipa, or fomething of this kind, on account of her 
wifdom, and contaft of that which is borne along 3 : and hence the wife ai$w, 

or 

and either wander under the earth for a thoufand years, or again return to their principle, are faid 
to live under Pluto. And laftly, his fifth diftribution is into the weftern centre of the univerfe, 
(nice the weft is allied to earth, on account of its being noCturnal, and the eaufe of obfeurity and 
darknefs. Hence, from the preceding account of Pluto, fince he bounds the fupermundane de¬ 
miurgic triad, and is therefore intelle&ual, the reafon is obvious why Plato characterizes him 
according to a knowledge of all beautiful things ; for the beautiful firft fubfifts in intellect. 

1 See the Additional Notes on this Dialogue for an account of this goddefs. 

2 Juno, fo far as (he is filled with the whole of Venus, contains in herfelf a power of illuminat¬ 
ing: all intellectual life with the fplendour of beauty. And hence, from her intimate communion 
with that goddefs, (he is very properly characterized by Plato as lovely. But her agreement with 
Venus isfufficiently evident, from her being celebrated as the goddefs who prefides over marriage ; 
which employment was likcwifc aferiln d by the antients to Venus. 

3 Proferpine firft fubfifts in the middle of the vivific fupermundane triad, which confifts of 
Diana, Proferpine, and Minerva. Hence, confidered according to her fupermundane eftablifhment, 
(lie lubfifts together with Jupiter, and in conjunction with him produces Bacchus, the artificer 
of divifible natures. But confidered according to her mundane fubfiftence, fhe is faid (on ac¬ 
count of her proceftion to the laft of things) lo hcravilhed by Pluto, and to animate the extremi¬ 
ties of the univerfe, thefe being fuhjcct to the empire of Pluto. iC But Proferpine (fays Proclus, in 
Plat. Theol. p. 371) is conjoined paternally with Jupiter prior Jto the world, and with Pluto in the 
world, according to the beneficent will of her father. And ftte is at one time faid to have been 
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or Pluto, afl'ociates with her, becaufe of thefe chara&erlftics of her nature. 
But men of the prefent times negle£t this name, valuing good pronunciation 
more than truth ; and on this account they call her (pipfc'PixTTa . In like man¬ 
ner with refpedt to Apollo, many, as I faid before, are terrified at this name 
of the god, as if it fignified fomething dire. Or are you ignorant that this is 
the cafe ? 

Herm. I am not; and you fpeak the truth. 

Soc. But this name, as it appears to me, is beautifully eftablifhed, with 
refpebl to the power of the god. 

Herm. But how ? 

Soc. I will endeavour to tell you what appears to me in this affair : for 
there is no other one name which can more harmonize with the four powers 
of this god, becaufe it touches upon them all, and evinces, in a certain refped, 
his harmonic,prophetic, medicinal, and arrow-dartingJkill 

Herm. 

jnceftuoufty violated by Jupiter, and at another to have been ravidied by Pluto, that firft and laft 
fabrications may participate of vivific procreation.” According to the fame author too, in the 
fame admirable work, p. 373, the epithet of wifdom afligned to this goddefs by Plato, in the pre¬ 
fent place, evinces her agreement with Minerva : and this correfpondence is likewife fitown by her 
contact of things in progreflion : fince nothing but wifdom can arrefl; their flowing nature, and 
fuhjedf it to order and bound. But her name being terrible and dire to the multitude, is a fym- 
bol of the power which flic contains, exempt from the univerfality of things, and which, on this 
account, is to the many unappareut and unknown. 

1 For an accurate and beautiful account of thefe four powers of the fun, and his nature in gene¬ 
ral, let the Platonic reader attend to the following obfervations, extracted from Proc!us,on Plato’s 
theology, and on the Tinueus; and from the emperor Julian’s oration to this glorious luminary 
of the world. To a truly modern reader, indeed, it will doubtlefs appear abfurd in the extreme, 
to call the fun a god; for fuch regard only his vilible orb, which is nothing more than the vehicle 
(deified as much as is poflibie to body) of an intellectual and divine nature. One thould 
think, however, that reafoning from analogy might convince even acarclefs obferver, that a body 
fo tranfcendently glorious and beneficent, mult be fomething fuperior to a mere inanimate mnfs 
of matter. For if fuch vile bodies, as are daily feen moving on the ftirface of the earth, arc en¬ 
dued with life (bodies vvhofe utility to the univerfe is fo comparatively final!), what ought we to 
think of the body of the fun ! Surely, that its life is infinitely fuperior, not only to that of brutes, 
but even to that of man : for unlefs we allow, that as body is to body, fo is foul to foul, we de-- 
flroy all the order of things, and muft fuppofe that the artificer of the world afted umvifelv, and 
even abfnrdly, in its fabrication. And from hence the reader may perceive how ncceflarily im¬ 
piety is connected with unbelief in antient theology. But to begin with our account of the 
powers and properties of this mighty ruler, of the world: 


The 
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Herm. Tell me, then; for you fcemto me to fpcak of this name, as 
fomething prodigious. 

Soc. 

The fontal fun fulfills in Jupiter, the perfe£l artificer of the world, who produced the hypoftafis 
of the fun from his own eilcnce. Through the folar fountain contained in his offence, the dcmi- 
urgus generates folar powers in the principles of the univerfe, and a triad of folar gods, through 
which all things are unfolded into light, and are perfected and replenifhed with intellectual goods ; 
through the firft of ihtfe folar monads participating unpolluted light and intelligible harmony ; but 
from the other two, efficacious power, vigour, and demiurgic perfection. The fun fubfifis in the 
mod beautiful proportion to the good : for as the fplcndour proceeding from the good is the light 
of intelligible natures; fo that proceeding from Apollo is the light of the intellectual world ; and 
that which emanates from the apparent fun is the light of the fenfible world. And both the fun 
and Apollo are analogous to the good ; but fenfible light and intellectual truth are analogous to 
fuperefTenlial light. But though Apollo and the fun fubfitt in wonderful union with each other, 
yet they likewife inherit a proper diftinftion and diverfity of nature. Hence, by poets infpired by 
Phoebus, the different generative eaufcs of the two are celebrated, and the fountains are diftin- 
guifhed from which their hypoftafis is derived. At the fame time they are defcr.bed as clofelv united 
with each other, and are celebrated with each other’s mutual appellations : for the fun vehe¬ 
mently rejoices to be celebrated as Apollo; and Apollo, when he is invoked as the fun, benig- 
nantly imparts the fplendid light of truth. It is the illuftrious property of Apollo to Collect mul¬ 
titude into one, to comprehend number in one, and from one to produce many natures; to con¬ 
volve in himfclf, through intellectual fimpiicity, all the variety of fecondary natures; and, through 
one hyparxis, to colleCt into one, multiform efiences and powers. This god, through a fimpiicity 
exempt from multitude, imparts to fecondary natures prophetic truth ; for that w hich is Ample is 
the fame with that which is true: but through his liberated effence he imparts a purifying, un¬ 
polluted, and preferving power ; and his emiffion of arrows is the fymbol of his deftroying every 
thing inordinate, wandering, and immoderate in the world. But his revolution is the fvmbol of 
the harmonic motion of the univerfe, collecting all things into union and confent. And thefe four 
powers of the god may be accommodated to the three folar monads, which he contains. The firft 
monad *, therefore, of this god is enunciative of truth, and of the intellectual light which fubfifis 
occultly in the gods. The fecond f is deftructive of every thing wandering and confufed : 
but the third I caufcs all things to fubfift in fymmetry and familiarity with each other, through 
harmonic reafons. And the unpolluted and mod pure caufe, which he comprehends in himfclf, 
obtains the principality, illuminating all things with perfection and power, according to natnre, 
and banifliingevery thing contrary to thefe. 

Hence, of the folar triad, the firft monad unfolds intellectual light, enunciates it to all fecondary 
natures, fills all things with univerfa! truth, and converts them to the intellect of the gods; which 
employment is aferibed to the prophetic power of Apollo, who produces into light the truth con¬ 
tained in divine natures,and perfects that which is unknown in the fecondary orders of things. But 

* i. e. Mercury. f Venus. J Apollo. 
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Soc. This name then is well harmonized as to its compofition, as be¬ 
longing to an harmonical god : for, in the fir ft place, do not purgations and 

purifi- 

the fecond and third monads are the caufes of efficacious vigour, demiurgic cffe&ion in the uni¬ 
verfe, and perfect energy, according to which thefe monads adorn every fenfible nature, and exter¬ 
minate every thing indefinite and inordinate in the world. 

And one monad is analogous to mufical fabrication, and to the harmonic providence of natures 
which are moved. But the fecond is analogous to that which is deftrudlivc of all confufion, and 
of that perturbation which is contrary to form, and the orderly dilpofition of the univerfe. But the 
third monad, which fupplics all things with an abundant communion of beauty, and extends true 
beatitude to all things, bounds the folar principles, and guards its triple progrefiion. In a fimi- 
lar manner, likewife, it illuminates progreffions with a perfect and intelle&ual meafure of a biefled 
life, by thofe purifying and pasonian powers of the king Apollo, which obtain an analogous princi¬ 
pality in the fun.—The fun is allotted a fupermundane order in the world, an unbegotten fupre- 
macy among generated forms, and an intelfe&ual dignity among fenfible natures. Hence he has a 
two-fold progreffion, one in conjutnSlion with other mundane gods, but the other exempt from them, 
fupernatural and unknown. For the demiurgus, according to Plato in the Tinneus, enkindled in 
the folar fphere a light unlike the fplendour of the other planets, producing it from his'own ef- 
fence, extending to mundane natures, as it were from certain fecret rccefles, afymbol of intellectual 
eflences, and exhibiting to the univerfe the arc anenature of the fupermundane gods. Hence, when 
the fun firlt arofe, he afionifhed the mundane gods, all of whom were defirous of dancing round 
him, and being replenilhed with his light. The fun, too, governs the two-fold coordinations of 
the world, which coordinations arc denominated hands, by thofe who are (killed in divine con¬ 
cerns, becaufe they are effe&ive, motive, and demiurgic of the univerfe. But they are confidered 
as two-fold; one the right hand, but the other the left. 

As the fun, by his corporeal heat, draws all corporeal natures upwards from the earth, railing 
them, and caufing them to vegetate by his admirable warmth ; fo by a fecret, incorporeal, and 
divine nature refident in his rays, he much more attracts and elevates fortunate fouls to his divi¬ 
nity. He was called by the Chaldeans, the feveii-raycd god : and light, ol which he is the foun- 
t.tin, is nothing more than the finccre energy of an intellect perfectly pure, illuminating in its pro¬ 
per habitation the middle region of the heavens : and from this exalted lituation feattcring its 
light, it fills all the celeftial orbs with powerful vigour, and illuminates the univerfe with divine 
and incorruptible light. 

The fun is faid to be the progeny of Hyperion and Thea; fignifying by this that he is the legi¬ 
timate progeny of the fupereminent god, and that he is of a nature truly divine. This god compre¬ 
hends, in limited meafures, the regions of generation, and confers perpetuity on its nature. Hence^ 
exciting a nature of this kind with a fure and meafured motion, he raifes and invigorates it as he 
approaches, and diminifiles and defiroys it as he recedes: or raiher, he vivifies it by his progrefs, 
moving, and pouring into generation the rivers of life. The fun is the unifying medium of the ap¬ 
parent and mundane gods, and of the intelligible gods who furrounil the good. So far as ttye fun 
contains in himfelf the principles of the moll beautiful intellectual temperament, he becomes Apollo, 

the 
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purifications, both according to medicine and prophecy, and likewife the ope¬ 
rations of pharmacy, and the luftrations, wafhings and fprinklings employed 

by 

the leader of theMufes ; hut fo far as he accomplices the elegant order of the whole of life, he 
generates Efculapius in the world, whom at the fame time he comprehended in himfeif prior to the 
w’orld : and he generates Bacchus, through his containing the caufe of a partial eflence and divi- 
fible energy. The fun, too, is the caufc of that better condition of being belonging to angels,, 
dsemons, heroes, and partial divine fouls, who perpetually abide in the reafon of their exemplar 
and idea, without merging themfelvcs in thedarknefs of body. As the fun quadruply divides the- 
three worlds, viz. the empyrean, the aethereal, and the material, on account of the communion of 
the zodiac with each; fo he attain divides the zodiac into twelve powers of gods, and each of thefe into 
three others : fo that thirty-fix are produced in the whole. Hence a triple benefit of the Graces 
is conferred on us from thofe circles, which the god, quadruply dividing, produces, through this 
divifion, a quadripartite beauty and elegance of feafons and times. Monimus and Azizus, viz. 
Mercury and Mars, arc the attendants of the fun, in conjunction with whom they diffiife a variety 
of goods on the earth. The fun loofens fouls from the bands of a corporeal nature, reduces them 
to the kindred dTenceof divinity, and affigns them the fubtle and firm texture of divine fplendour* 
as a vehicle in which they may fafely defeend to the realms of generation. And lafly, the fun 
heing fu perm undane, emits the fountains of light; for, among fupcrvnundanc natures, there is a 
folar world, and total light: and this light is a monad prior to the empyrean, aethereal, and mate¬ 
rial worlds. 

I only add, that it appears, from the laft chapter of the 4th book of Proclus on Plato's Theo¬ 
logy, that the celebrated feven worlds of the Chaldeans are to be diflributed as follows : One em¬ 
pyrean ; three {ethereal, fituated above the inerratic fphere; and three material, confiding, 
of the inerratic fphere, the feven planets, and the fublucary region. For, after obferving, 
that of the comprehending triad of gods, one is fiery or empyrean, another {ethereal, and 
another material, he inquires why the gods called Teletarchs, or fources of initiation, are 
diflributed together with the comprehending gods? To which he replies, “ Becaufe the 
fir'd, on account of his pofl’efling the extremities, governs, like a charioteer, the wing of fire. 
But the fecond, comprehending the beginning, middle and end, perfects eether, u hich is itfelf triple. 
And the third, comprehending, according to one union, a round, right-lined and mixed figure, 
perfifls unfiguretl and formlcfs matter: by a round figure, forming that, which is inerratic, and 
the firfi matter : but by a mixed figure, that which is erratic, and the fecond matter; for there 
(that is, among the planets) circumvolution fublifts : and by a right-lined figure, a nature under 
the moon, and ultimate matter.’' From thispaflage, it is evident that both Patricius and Stan¬ 
ley were mifiaken, in conceiving the meaning of the account given by Pfcllus (in his fummarv ex¬ 
pedition of the Adrian Dogmata) of thefe feven worlds; which, when properly underflood, per_ 
fcCllv concfponds with that of Proclus, as the following citation evinces : Eirra & fact wcftouf 
ccjAXT-.itoi/s. E/xTit/pcv iva Hat 7 ipuT 0 V. nat rpas jU-fl’ avco'j aiQtptots : vkutx rptt ; rt-atoir, to airXavte y 
to irbxvx'fAtw, nat to u 7 io fft'.mvv. “ They aflcit that there are feven corporeal worlds; one empy¬ 
rean,. 
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by the divining art, all tend to this one point, viz. the rendering man pure, 
■both in body and foul ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will not then the purifying god, who wadies and frees us from evils 
of this kind, be Apollo ? 

Herm. Perfectly fo. 

Soc. According, therefore, to the folutions and waftiings which he affords, 
as being the phyfician of fuch-like things, he will be properly called cnrohvuv 
or the liberator ; but according to his prophetic power and truth, he may 
be mod: properly called °nt Xoj, or fimple, as he is denominated by the 
Theffalians ; fince fimplicity is the lame with truth : for all the Theflalians 
call this god the fimple. But, on account of his perpetually prevailing might 
in the jaculation of arrows, he may be called ad that is, perpetually- 

darting. But with refpedl to his harmonic power, it is proper to take no¬ 
tice, that a often fignifies the fame as together, as in the words auhstfios, 
a follower, and aunts, a wife. So likewife in the name of this god, 7 and 
%t>Kr,<ns fignify the revolution fublifting together with, and about the heavens, 
which they denominate the pole ; and the harmony fubfifting in fong, which 
they rail fymphony. Becaufe all thefe, according to the affertions of thofe who 
are {killed in mufic and aftronomy, revolve together with a certain harmony. 
But this god prefides over harmony, opmoKuv, i. e. converting all thefe to¬ 
gether, both among gods and men. As, therefore, we call c^cuKsolos, and 
amounts, i. e. going together, and lying together, aute'jQos and aunts, 
changing o into «, fo likewife we denominate Apollo as inferting at 

the fame time another A; becaufe otherwife it would have been fynonimous 
with a difficult name. And this many of the prefent time fufpefling, through 
not rightly perceiving the pow er of this name, they are terrified at it, as if it 
fignified a certain corruption. But in reality this name, as we juft now ob- 

rean, and the firft ; after this, three arthereal worlds; and laft of all, three material, the inerratic 
fphere, the planetary fyflem, and the fublunary region.” But Patriciusand Stanley conceived the 
paflfage, as if the three aethercal and three material worlds were diftributed by the Atfyrians into 
the incrratic fphere, the planets, and the fublunary world. It is likewife worthy of obfervation, 
that the Aflyrians, as we are informed by Julian in his Hymn to the Sun, confidered that luminary 
as moving beyond the inerratic fphere, in the middle of thefe feven worlds j fo that the fun, in 
canfequence of this dogma, mull revolve in the lad of the xthereal worlds. 
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ferved, is fo compoled, that it touches upon all the powers of the god, viz. 
his funplicity, perpetual jaculation, purifying, and joint-revolving nature.—- 
But the name of the Mules, and univerfally that of Mulir, was derived, as it 
feems, from /zcwfei, to inquire, and from inveftigation and philofophy. But 
Xijtw, i. e. Latona, was derived from the mildnefs of this goddefs, becaufe Ihe is 
viz. willing to comply with the requefts of her fuppliants. Perhaps, 
too, they denominate her as a llranger ; for many call herX))9w : and this name. 
Xrfiu they feem to have affigned her, becaufe her manners are not rough, but 
gentle and mild. But «fr‘pf, i. e. Diana, appears to fignifv integrity and rao- 
defty, through herdefire of virginity. Perhaps alfothe founder of her name 
fo called her, as being Ikilful in virtue*. And it is not likewife improbable, 
that, from her hating the copulation of man and woman, or through fome 
cue, or all of thefe, the inftitutor of her name thus denominated the goddefs, 
Herm. But what will you fay concerning Dionyfius and Venus ? 

Soc. You inquire about great things, O fon of Hipponicus. But the 
mode of nomination, belonging to thefe divinities, is both lerious and jocofe, 
Aik therefore others about the ferious mode ; but nothing hinders us from 
relating the jocofe : for thefe deities are lovers of jelling and fport. Diony- 
fms, therefore, is the giver of wine, and may be jocofely called l^onwo s . But 
cI ks, wine, may be molt jultly denominated enw;, becaufe it is accuitomed to 
deprive thole of intellect who pofleffed it before 1 . But, with.refpedl.to Venus, 

it 

* We have before obferved, that Diana firfl fobfifts in the fupermundanevivific triad : and her 
being characterized according to virtue, in this place, evidently (bows her agreement with. 
Minerva, the third monad of that triad, who is the firlt producing cattfe of all virtues. This 
goddefs, according to her mundane fuhfiHence, is, as is well known, the divinity of the moon ; 
from whence, fays Proclus (in Plat. Polit. p. 353), flit benignantly leads into light the reafons 
of nature, and is on this account called Pbofpcr, or light-bearer. He adds, that the moon was 
called by the Thracians, Bemlis. 

3 Dionyfius, or Bacchus, is the deity of the mundane intellect, and the monad of the Titans, 
or ultimate fabricators of things. This deity is fair!, in divine fables, to have been torn in pieces by 
the Titans, becaufe the mundane foul, which participates of this divinity, and is on this account in¬ 
tellectual, is participated by ihcTitans, an'd through them diftributed into every partof the univerfe. 
But the following beautiful account of this deity by Olympiodorus, jn his MS. Commentary on 
the Pbardo, will, 1 doubt not, be highly acceptable to the Plalonic'Vader: Irraicertnai 11 to. 
i abzov ulct sr rr yr r i<r:t,.fto;ccs ?£ TiToci’wr 0 Aicvuecj. Kar’ nrenKiy ci rr. H.«;, cun n cii; rptyoj 

TrS.0! 
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it is not proper to contradict Heliod, but to allow that Ihe was called cttyt&r .?, 
tlirough her generation from foam 

Herm. But, Socrates, as you are an Athenian, you ought not to negleCt the 
inveftigation of Minerva, Vulcan, and Mars. 

Soc. For Inch a negledl is, indeed, by no means becoming. 

Herm. Certainly not. 

„ Sto< ttai wpoiou' iw Kai mmX“ l tr T V ^' an •ianr’W aun * a ‘ f“yopa rev Aw to wpemm rm Itorspur 
xal yevtertas aXM»s ifofo; nrnv i Aicwwof, iion xxi far? xm teXo/ths- joint a‘v yap E fepo<, tertiir, xai r* ym- 
otui, TEMiETui Je Jioti n-g« may o turns ttoeei. *« ErsfiTn* texevthv Je EEfbuTiavTixoiTspc! yac/xeia, i{ JhXoi o Trap 
Opmpet UponT-os, iiavnuo! ytyoms Tttfi tot teXeetot. text the rpayeitav, xai the nu/xubiav avutrial fan tu Aioeiwoi. 
nv WEE Kuputii ay vraiynev meat rev Cwv' rev Je rpaymuyei via ra Train, next the tiXei/the. ovu apex xaXoit 01 xoj- 
fMHOi rots rpayixois tyxanevcnv, us /eh SioEiwnaxorf tvenv, Myovrts on ovitv Tai/Ta TTfO, rev Ai«ev 7 oe. ntpamt 
it rouroif o Ztvi, rev Htpavmv bnXovvres the tmtrrpefm. r«. fxp mi r a am mvovutva. tmerpifti eke cturovs 
rrpoi tavTQv, i.e. “ The form of that which is univcrfal is plucked off', tom in pieces, and fealtered 
into generation and Dionyfius is the monad of the titans. But his laceration is laid to take place 
through ihe flratagoms of Juno, becaufe this goddefsis the infpefitive guardian of motion and pro- 
grettion : and, on this account, in the Iliad (lie perpetually routes and excites Jupiter to providential 
energies about fecondary concerns. And, in another rcfpi £t, Dionyfius is the inlpedtive guardian 
ot generation, bccaufe he prefules over life and death: for he is the guardian of life, becaufe of 
generation; but of death, becaufe wine produces an cnthuliaftic energy. nd we become more 
enthufiallic at the period of difiblutimi, as Proclus evinces agreeably to Homer; for he became 
prophetic at the time of his death. They likewife affert, that tragedy and comedy are.referred to 
Dionyfius ; comedy, indeed, as being the play or jeft of life ; but tragedy, on account of the 
pafiions and death, which it reprefents. Comedians, therefore, do not properly denominate 
tragedians, as if they were not Dionyfiacal, aflerting at the fame time that nothing tragical belongs 
to Dionyfius. But Jupiter hurled his thunder at the Titans; the thunder fignifying a conver- 
fion on high : for fire naturally afeends. And hence Jupiter by this means converts the Titan3 
to himfclf.”—Thus far the excellent Olympiodorus; from which admirable parthgc the reader 
may fee the rcafon of Plato’s aliening, that the mode of nomination belonging to Ibis divinity is 
both ftrious and jotefe. 

1 As Venus III It fubfifis in the anagogic triad of the fuper-mundane gods, her production from 
the foam of the genitals of heaven may occultly fignify her proceeding into apparent fuhlifience 
from that order of gods, which we have before mentioned, and which is ceded nnrot xxt votpes, in¬ 
telligible, and at the fame time inleli, final ; and likewife from the prolific and Iplendid power of this 
order, which the foam feeretly implies. The nomination, too, of Venus, may be faid to he ferrous, 
confidered according to her lupermundane fubfiflenee; and (lit; may he faid to be a looter of jejiing 
and Jporl, confidered according to her mundane elhiblifiiment; for to all fenfible natures (lie 
communicates an exuberant energy, and eminently contains in herfelf the caufe of the gladncfs, 
and, as it were, mirth of all mundane concerns, through the illuminations of beauty which (lie 
perpetual!) pours into every part of the cmiverfe. 
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Soc. One of the names of Minerva, therefore, it is by no means difficult 
to explain. 

Herm. Which do you mean ? 

Soc. Do we not call her Pallas ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. This name, therefore, we mud confider as derived from leaping in 
armour ; and in fo doing, we (hall, as it appears to me, think properly : for 
to elevate onefelf, or fomething elfe, either from the earth or in the hands*, 
is denominated by us to vibrate and be vibrated, and to dance and be made to 
dance. 

Herm, Entirely fo. 

Soc. The goddefs, therefore, is on this account called Pallas. 

Herm. And very properly fo. But how will you explain her other 
name ? 

Soc. Do you mean that of Athena ? 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. This name, my friend, is of greater moment; for the antients ap¬ 
pear to have confidered Athena in the lame manner as thole of the prefent 
day, who are (killed in the interpretation of Homer : for many of thefe ex¬ 
plain the poet as lignifying, by Athena, intellect and the dianoetic power. 
And he who inftituted names leems to have underftood fome fuchthing as this- 
about the goddefs, or rather fomething yet greater, expreffing, by this means, 
the intelligence of the goddefs, as if he had laid that (he is Smori, or deific in¬ 
telligence, employing after a foreign mode a inftead of ?, and taking away / and 
<r. Though perhaps this was not the cafe, but he called her Stownt, as under- 
ftanding divine concerns in a manner fuperior to all others. Nor will it be 
foreign from the purpofe to fay that he was willing to call her as being 
intelligence in manners 1 . But either the original founder of this name, or 
certain perfons who came after him, by producing it into fomething which 
they thought more beautiful, denominated her Athena. 

Herm. 

' This whole account of Minerva is perfeftly agreeable to the molt myllic theology concerning 
this goddefs, as will be evident from the following observations. In the firft place, one of her 
names, Pallas, lignifying to vibrate and dance, evidently alludes to her agreement with the 
Curetes, of the progrelTions of which order (he is the monad, or proximately exempt producing 
caufe. For the Curetes, as is well known, are reprefented as dancing in armour; the armour 
being a fymbol of guardian power, through which, fays Proclut, the Curetes contain the wholes 
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HerM, But what will you fay concerning Vulcan? 

Soc. Do you inquire concerning the noble arbiter of light ? 

Hlrm. So it appears. 

Soc* 

of the univerfe, guard them fo as to be exempt from fecondary natures, and defend them 
eftabliflicd in themfelves; but the dancing, fignifying their perpetually prcferving the whole 
progreflions of a divine life according to one divine bound, and Curtaining them exempt from the 
incurfions of matter. But the firrt fubfiltence of Minerva, confidered as the fummit, or, as it 
were, flower of the Curetes, is in the intellectual order of gods, of which Jupiter, the artificer of 
the world, is the extremity : and, in this order, (he is celebrated as the divinely pure heptad. 
But as Proclus, in Tim. p. 51 and 52, beautifully unfolds the nature of this goddefs, and this in 
perfect agreement with the prefent account of Plato, I (hall prefent the following tranflation of it 
to the reader. 

“In the father and demiurgus of the world many orders of unical gods appear; fuch as 
guardian, demiurgic, anagogic, connective, and perfective of works. But the one pure and 
untamed deity of the firft intellectual unities in the demiurgus, according to which he abides in 
an uninclining and immutable ftate, through which all things proceeding from him participate of 
immutable power, and by which he underftands all things, and has a fubfiltence feparate and 
folitary from wholes;—this divinity all theologilts have denominated Minerva: for flie was, 
indeed, produced from the fummit of her father, and abiding in him, becomes a feparate and 
immaterial demiurgic intelligence. Hence Socrates, in the Cratylus, celebrates her as $eovo>», or 
deific intelligence . But this goddefs, when confidered as elevating all things, in conjunction with 
other divinities, to one demiurgus, and ordering and difpofing the univerfe together with her 
father;—according to the former of thefe employments, (he is called the philofophic goddefs; 
but, according to the latter, philopolcmic, or a lover of contention. For, confidered as unifieally 
connecting all paternal wifdom, (he is philofophic; but, confidered as uniformly adniiniftcring 
all contrariety, flic is very properly called philopolcmic. Hence Orpheus, fpeaking concerning 
her generation, fays “ that Jupiter produced her from his head, fliining with armour fimilar to a 
brazen flower.” But, fince it is requifite that (he fliould proceed into the fecond and third orders, 
hence in the Coric order (that is, among' the firlt Curetes) (lie appears according to the 
unpolluted heptad ; hut flie generates from herfelf every virtue and all anagogic powers, and 
illuminates fecondary natures with intellect and an unpolluted life: and hence flic is called *cp 
T/HToytvrf, or a virgin born from the bead of Jupiter. But (he is allotted this virgin-like and pure 
nature from her Minerval idiom. Add too, that (he appears among the liberated gods with intel¬ 
lectual and demiurgic light, uniting the lunar order, and caufing it to be pure with refpeCt to 
generation. Befides this, flie appears both in the heavens and in the fublunary region, and every 
where extends this her two-fold power; or, rather, (lie dillributes a caufe to both, according to the 
united benefit which (he imparts. For fomctimes the feverity of her nature is intellectual, and 
her feparate wifdom pure and nnmixed with refpeCt to fecondary natures; and the one idiom of 
her Minerval providence extends to the lowed orders: for where there is a fimilitude among 
partial fouls to her divinity, (lie imparts an admirable wifdom and exhibits an invincible (Irength. 

But 
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Soc. This divinity, therefore, being <p»mos, luminous, and attra&ing to 
himielf », is called iffaurrof, or the arbiter of light r . 

Herm. It appears fo, unlefs you think it requires fome other expla¬ 
nation. 

Soc. But, that it may not appear otherwife to me, inquire concerning 
Mars. 

Herm. I inquire then. 

Soc. If you pleafe, then, the name of Mars (hall be derived from to aopev 
mafculine , and to avfyiov bold. But if you are willing that he fhould be called 
Mars, from his hard and inconvertible nature 1 , the whole of which is 
denominated appaTor, this alfo will perfedtly agree with the properties of the 
warlike god. 

But why fhould I fpeak concerning her Curetic, demoniacal, or divine orders, together with fuch 
as are mundane, liberated, and ruling ? For all things receive the two-fold idioms of this goddefs as 
from a fountain. And lafily, this goddefs extends to fouls, Olympian and anagogic benefits, 
exterminates gigantic and generation-producing phantafins, excites in us pure and unperverted 
conceptions concerning all the gods, and dififufes a divine light from the recedes of her nature 
1 Light, according to Proclus, and I think according to truth, is an immaterial body, viz. a body 
confiding of matter fo refined, that, when compared with terrene matter, it may be juftly called 
immaterial: and Vulcan is the artificer of every thing fenfible and coiporeal. Hence this deity, 
when confidered as the fabricator of light, may with great propriety be called the arbiter of light. 
'For, fince he is the producing caufe of all body, and light is the firft and moft exalted body, the 
definition of his nature ought to take place from the moft illuftrious of Ins works, v But this deity 
firft fubfifls in the demiurgic triad of the liberated gods, and from thence proceeds to the extre¬ 
mity of things. He is fabled to be lame, beeaufe (fays Proclus, in Tim. p. 44) he is the arti¬ 
ficer of things laft in the progreflions of being, for fuch are bodies ; and becaufe thefe are unable 
to proceed into any other order. He is likewife faid to have been hurled from heaven to earth, 
becaufc he extends his fabrication through the whole of a fenfible eflence. And is reprefented 
'as fabricating from brafs, becaufc he is the artificer of refilling folids. Hence he prepares for the 
gods their apparent receptacles, fills all his fabrications with corporeal life, and adorns and com¬ 
prehends the refilling and fluggifh nature of matter with the fupervening irradiations of forms; 
but, in order to accomplifti this, he requires the afiiftance of Venus, who illuminates all things 
with harmony and union. 

a The chara&er of bard and refijling , which is here given to Mars, is fymbolical of his nature, 
which (fays Proclus, in Plat. Repub. p. 388) perpetually feparates and nourifhes, and conftantly 
excites the contrarieties of the univerfe, that the world may exift perfect and entire from all its 
parts. But this deity requires the afiiftance of Venus, that he may infert order and harmony into 
thinsrs contrary and difeordant. He firft fubfifls in the defenjive triad of the liberated gods, and 
froni thciicc proceeds into different parts of the world. 
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Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Let us therefore difmifs our inveftigations concerning the names of 
the gods, as I am afraid to difcourte about them. But urge me to any thing 
clfe you pleafe, that you may fee the quality of the horfes of Euthyphro. 

Herm. I will content to what you fay, if you will only foffer me to afk 
you concerning Hermes; for Cratylus fays that I am not Hermogenes. Let 
us endeavour, then, to behold the meaning of the name Hermes, that we 
may know whether he fays any thing to the purpofe. 

Soc. This name feems to pertain to difcourfe, and to imply that this god 
is an interpreter and a mefienger, one who fteals, and is fraudulent in 
difcourfe, and who meddles with merchandife 1 : and the whole of this 
fubfifts about the power of difcourfe. As, therefore, we laid before, rosips.v is 
the ufe of fpeech : and of this Homer frequently fays, i. e. he 

deliberated about it. This name, therefore, is compofed both from to fpeak 
and to deliberate ; juft, as if the inftitutor of the name had authoritatively 
addrefled us as follows : “ It is juft, O men, that you fhould call that divinity, 
who makes fpeech the object of his care and deliberation, EspspuK." But we 
of the prefent times, thinking to give elegance to the name, denominate 
him 'Ep/iijf, Hermes. But Iris* likewife is fo called, from t» upsn, to fpeak , 
becaufe fhe is a mefienger. 

Herm. By Jupiter, then, Cratylus appears to me to have fpoken well, in 
denying that I am Hermogenes; becaufe I am by no means an excellent 
artift of difcourfe. 

Soc. It is likewife probable, my friend, that Pan 3 is the bipartite fon of 
Hermes. 

Herm. But why ? 

Soc. You know that fpeech fignifies the all ; that it circulates and 
rolls perpetually; and that it is two*fold, true and falte. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, that which is true in fpeech, fmootb and divine, 

> For an account of Hermes, fee the Additional Notes to the Firft Alcihiades, vol i. 

* “ Iris,” fays Proclus in his MS Commentary on the Parmenides, book v. “ is an archangelic 
deity, the peculiarity of whofe eflence is to conduit fecondary natures to their proper principle, 
according to the demiurgic intelleit, and efpecially to lead them up to Juno, the ruler of all the 
mundane divinities of a feminine charafleriftic.” 

> See the laft note on the Phsdrus, in vol. iji. 
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•and dwelling on high in the gods ; but that which is falfe, a downward 
inhabitant, dwelling in the multitude of mankind, and, bdides this, rough 
and tragic ? For in fpeech of this kind, the greater part of fables, and the 
fallities about a tragic life, fubfift. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. With great propriety, therefore, he who indicates every thing, and 
perpetually rolls, is wav awo/of, the biform fon of Hermes ; who in his upper 
parts is fmooth, but in his lower parts rough and goat-formed: and Pan is 
either fpeech, or the brother of fpeech, fmce he is the fon of Hermes. But 
it is by no means wonderful that brother fhould be fimllar to brother. 
However, as I juft now faid, O blefled man 1 let us leave thefe iuvefti- 
gations of the gods. 

Herm. Gods of this kind, if you pleafe, Socrates, we will omit; but 
what fhould hinder you from difcufling the names of fuch divinities as the 
fun and moon, ftars and earth, aether and air, fire and water, the feafons and 
the year ? 

Soc. You affign mean arduous talk; yet at the lame time, if it will 
oblige you, I am willing to comply. 

Herm. It will fo, indeed. 

Soc. What therefore do you wilh we fhould firft inveftigate ? Or lhall 
we, agreeably to the order in which you mentioned thefe, begin with the 
fun ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. It feems, then, that this would become more manifeft, if any one 
fhould ufe the Doric appellation : for the Dorians call the fun He 

will therefore be aKto;, from his collecting men into one, when he rifes ; and 
likewife, from his always revolving about the earth. To which we may 
add, that this name belongs to him, becaufe he varies, in his circulation, 
the productions of the earth. But to oronu) ia», and cuoketr, have one and the 
fame meaning. 

Herm. But what will you fay of o-sAipii, or the moon? 

Soc. This name feems to prels upon Anaxagoras. 

Herm. Why? 

Soc. Becaufe it feems to manifeft fomething of a more antlent date, 

which 
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which he lately revived, when he faid that the moon derives her tight from 
the fun. 

Herm. But how ? 

Soc. X&Mi is the fame with <f uis, light, 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But this light about the moon is perpetually viov and evm, new and old, 
if what the Anaxagorics fay is true : for, perpetually revolving in a circle, 
it perpetually renews this light; but the light of the former month becomes 
old. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But many call the moon nXccvctias. 

Herm. They do fo. 

Soc. But, becaufe it perpetually poBefles new and old fplendour, it may 
be more juBly called aiKasmoa^a. ■ but is now conciiely denominated <rthumia. 

Herm. This name, Socrates, is dithyrambic. But what will you lay of 
month and the Bars ? 

Soc. or month, may be properly fo called, from fmowQai, to be dimi- 

niJJied ; but the Bars appear to derive their appellation from ao-Tpa-rii, cor- 
rufeation. But wxi. ar. /i is denominated from unices a.Mtn^'pu, i. e. converting 
to itfelf the fight ; but now, for the fake of elegance, it is called aa-Tfcmrt. 

IIerm. But what is your opinion concerning fire and water. 

Soc. I am in doubt with re'pett to fire; and it appears, that either the 
Mufie of Euthvphro deferts me, or that this word is moft extremely difficult 
to explain. Behold then the artifice which I employ, in all fuch things as 
caule me to doubt. 

Herm. What is it ? 

Soc. I will tell you. Anfwcr me, therefore: Do you know on what 
account 7rw, Jire, is fo called ? 

Herm. By Jupiter, I do not. 

Soc. Bet coufi .’cr v, bat I iufpe£t concerning it: for 1 think that the 
Greeks, t fpeci.hlv fuch as dwelt under the dominion of the Barbarians, 
receii ed many of their names from the Barbarians. 

Herm. But what then ? 

Soc. If any one, therefore, Ihould invefligate the propriety of tliefc 

names 
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names according to the Greek tongue, and not according to that language 
to which the name belongs, he would certainly be involved in doubt. 

IIerm. It is likely he would, 

Soc. Confider then, whether this name, ctj, is not of Barbaric origin : 
for it is by no means eafy to adapt this to the Greek tongue; and it is 
manifeft that the Phrygians thus denominate fire, with a certain trifling 
deviation ; as likewife that water , dogs , and many other names, are 

indebted to them for their origin. 

Hcrm. They are l'o. 

Soc. It is not proper, therefore, to ufe violence with thefe words, fince 
no one can fay any thing to the purpol'e about them. On this account, 
therefore, I lhall reject the explanation of -k o^fire, and JSaj water. But air, O 
Hermogenes, is lo called, becaufe it elevates things from the earth; or 
becaufe it always flows; or becaufe, from its flowing, fpirit is produced : for 
the poets call Ipirits winds. Perhaps, therefore, it is called «>){, as if 

implying a flowing fpirit, or a flowing blajl of wind. But I confider aether 
as deriving its appellation from always running in a flowing progrejjion, about■ 
the air\ and on this account it may be called But yi, or earth, will 

more plainly fignify its meaning, if any one denominates it yam. For yam 
may be properly called yemiTeipa, the producer, as Homer fays; for he calls 
ytyaarn, yr/ivrpSai, or that which is produced m iifelf. 

IIerm. Let it be fo. 

Soc. What then remains for us to inveftigate after this ? 

Herm. The hours, Socrates, and the year. 

Soc. But w!«i, that is, the hours, mud be pronounced in the Attic tongue, 
as that which is more antient, if you with to know the probable meaning 
of this word. For they arc dpxi, on account of their bounding the winter and 
fummer, as likewile winds and proper occafions fubfervieut to the fruits of 
the earth. And hence, becaufe they bound, 6ufyvrui, they are moft juftly called 
doxt. But mxvTcs and ncs, the year, appear to be one and the fame : for that 
which, at Bated periods, educes into light the productions of the earth, and 
explores them in itfelf, is the year. And as in the foregoing part of our 
difeourte we gave a two-fold dillribution to the name of Jupiter, and aflerted 
that he was by fome called and by others ; lb likewife, with refpect 
to the year, it is called by fome Slavics, becaufe it explores in itself; but 
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nog, becaufe it explores. But the entire rea(bn of its denomination is becaufe 
it explores things in itfelf; lb that two names are generated, ammo; and nog, 
from one reafon. 

Herm. But now, Socrates, you have certainly proceeded to a great length. 

Soc. I feem, indeed, to have purfued wifdom to a confiderable diftatice. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Perhaps you will urge me dill further. 

Herm. But after this fpecies of inquiry, i would mod gladly contemplate 
the redlitude of thofe beautiful names concerning virtue, fuch as pru¬ 

dence, avvstng confcioufnefs, Swawmwj equity, and all the reft of this kind. 

Soc. You raife up, my friend, no defpicable genus of names. But how¬ 
ever, lince I have put on the lion’s (kin, I ought not to fly through fear, but 
to inveftigate prudence and intelligence, confideration and fcience, and all 
the other beautiful names which' you fpeak of. 

Herm. We ought by no means to detift till this is accomplilhed. 

Soc. And indeed, by the dog, I feem to myfelf not to prophefy badly, 
about what I underfland at prefent, that thofe antient men who eftabliftied 
names, experienced that which happens to many wile men of the prefent 
times; for, by their intenfe inveftigation concerning the manner in which 
things fubfift, they became giddy, far beyond the reft of mankind, and after¬ 
wards, things themfelves appeared to them to dagger and fluctuate. They did 
not however confider their inward giddinefs as the caufe of this opinion, but 
the outward natural flu&uation of things ; for they imagined that nothing 
was liable and firm, but that all things flowed and were continually hurried 
along, and were full of all-various agitation and generation. I fpeak this, 
as what I conceive refpefting the names which we have juft now mentioned. 

Herm. How is this, Socrates ? 

Soc. Perhaps you have not perceived that thefe names were eftablifhed as 
belonging to things borne along, flowing, and in continual generation. 

Herm. I do not entirely perceive this. 

Soc. And, in the firft place, the firft name which we mentioned entirely 
pertains to fomething of this kind. 

Herm. Which is that? 

Soc. Prudence, or (ppenjeny: for it is the intelligence of local motion and 
•fluxion. It may alio imply the advantage of local motion; fo that it is 

plainly 
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plainly converfent with agitation. But if you will, yv*>y>i, or ccnJiJeration, 
perfe&Iy fignifies the infpeftion and agitation of begetting : for to lupav is the 
fame as to to f/ieculale. Again, torpis, or intelligence , if you pleafe, 

is tou vsov e<ri{, or the defre of that which is new: but that things are new, 
fignifies that they perpetually fubfift in becoming to be. Hence, that the foul 
defires things of this kind, is indicated by him who eftablilhed this namewsnf : 
for it was not at flirt called mYfri;, but two j j ought to be fubftituted inftead 
of ?, fo as to produce »foar<<. But temperance fignifies the l'afety of that 
prudence which we have juft now confidered : and fcience, indeed, implies 
that the foul does not difdain to follow things hurried along with local 
motion; and that (he neither leaves them behind, nor goes before them. 
On which, account, by inferring i, it ought to be called niTTn^nc- But cm <n$ 
appears to be, as it were, a fyllogifm. And when wmvai is faid to take place, 
the fame things happens in every refpeft, as when any one is faid 'inia-TcxsOiu, 
to know : for avvtimi afierts that the foul follows along with things in their 
progreffions; but wifdom fignifies the touching upon local motion. This, 
however, is more obfcure and foreign from us. But it is neceflary to re¬ 
collect from the poets, that when they wilh to exprefs any thing which 
accedes on a fudden, they fay «rv5>f, it rujhed forth : and the name of a cer¬ 
tain illuftrious Lacedemonian was Xov;, i. e. one who rufies forward ; for 
thus the Lacedatmonians denominate a fwift imfiulfe. Wildom, therefore, 
fignifies the contadt of this local motion, as if things were continually agi¬ 
tated and hurried along. But »» dyaOoy, the good ., fignifies that which excites 
admiration, in the nature of every thing : for, fince all things fubfift in con¬ 
tinual progreffion, in fome fwiftnefs, and in others flownel's, prevails. Every 
thing, therefore, is not fwift, but there is fomething in every thing which is 
admirable. Hence the name ta-yula/ is the feme with n iyaurrcn, the admirable. 
But, with refpeCi to the name equity, we may eafily conjeClure that it is 
derived from the intelligence of that which is juft : but the fignification of 
the jufi itfelj, is difficult to determine: for it appears that the multitude 
agree thus far "to what we have laid, but that what follows is a fubjeCt of 
doubt. For, indeed, fuch as think that the univerfe fubfifts in progrertion, 
confider the greateft part of it to be of fuch a nature that it does nothing 
elfe than yield to impulfion ; that, on this account, fomething pervades 
through every thing, from which all generated natures are produced; and 
von. v. 3 z that 
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that this pervading nature is the fwifteft and moft attenuated of all things: 
for it would not be able to pafs through every thing, unlefs it was the moft 
attenuated, fo that nothing can flop its progreffion ; and the fwifteft, fo that 
it may ufe other things as if in an abiding condition with refpedl to itfelf. 
Becaufe, therefore, it governs all other things Smiov, i. e. by pervading through 
them, it is properly called Snwat>v, receiving the power of the « for the fake 
of elegant enunciation. And thus far the multitude agree with us, concern¬ 
ing the meaning of « Souuov, the juft. But 1, O Hermogenes, as being 
affiduous in my inquiries about this affair, have inveftigated all thefe par¬ 
ticulars, and have difeovered in the awrcpfijras, or facred myfteries, that the juft 
is the fame with caufe. For that through which a thing is generated, is the 
caufe of that thing: and a certain perfon faid, that it was on this account 
properly denominated to lixatw. But, notwithftauding this information, 1 do not 
the lefs ceafe to inquire, O beft of men, what the juft is, if it is the fame 
with caufe. I feem, therefore, now to inquire further than is becoming, and 
to pafs, as it is faid, beyond the trench ; for they will fay that I have fuf- 
ficiently interrogated and heard, and will endeavour, through being defirous 
to fatisfy me, to give different folutions of the difficulty, and will no longer 
harmonize in their opinions. For a certain perfon fays that the fun is the 
juft , becaufe the fun alone, by his pervading and heating power, governs all 
things. But when, rejoicing in this information, I related it to another 
perfon, as if I had heard fomething beautiful and excellent, he laughed 
at me when I told it him, and alked me if I thought that there was no 
longer any thing juft in men after fun-fet ? Upon my inquiring, there¬ 
fore, what the juft was, according to him, he faid it was fire. But this 
is by no means eafy to underftand. But another perfon laid, it was not 
lire, but the heat which fubfifted in fire. Another again faid, that all thefe 
opinions were ridiculous, but that the juft was that intellect which Anaxa¬ 
goras fpeaks of; for he faid that this was an unreftrained governor, and that 
it was mingled with nothing, but that it adorned all things, pervading through 
all things. But in thefe explanations, my friend, 1 find myfelf expofed to 
greater doubts than before I endeavoured to learn what juftice is. But, that 
we may return to that for the fake of which we entered on this deputation, 
this name appears to be attributed to equity, for the reafons which we have 
affigned. 


Herm. 
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Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to have heard thefe particulars fome- 
where, and not to have fabricated them yourfelf. 

Soc. But what do you fay refpedting my other explanations ? 

Herm. That this is not.entirely the cafe with them. 

Soc. Attentively hear then ; for perhaps I may deceive you in what 
remains, by fpeaking as if I had not heard.—What then remains for us 
after equity? I think we have not yet difcufled fortitude: for injuflice 
is evidently a real hindcrance to the pervading power; but fortitude 
fignifies that it derived its appellation from contention, or battle. But 
contention in a thing, if it flows, is nothing elfe than a contrary fluxion. 
If any one, therefore, takes away the } from this name ctfix fortitude , the 
name which remains, will interpret its employment. Hence it is evi¬ 
dent that a fluxion, contrary to every fluxion, is not fortitude, but that only 
which flows contrary to the jufi-, for otherwife fortitude would not be laud¬ 
able. In like manner TO CtpptVy that is, the male nature, and man, are 
derived from a fimilar origin, that is, from cau port, or a flowing ujiwards. 
But the name woman appears to me to imply begetting ; and the name for 
the female nature feems to be fo called from the pap or breafl:. But the pap 
or breaft, O llermogenes, feems to derive its appellation from caufing to 
germinate and fhoot forth, like things which are irrigated. 

Herm. It appears fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But the word da'Aknv, toflourifli, appears to me to reprefent the increafe 
of youth, becaufe it takes place fwiftlyand fuddenly: and this is imitated by 
the founder of the name, who compofed it from Ssiv to run, and aSai to 
leap. But do you not perceive that lam borne, as it were, beyond my courfe, 
fince I have met with words plain and eafy ? But many things yet remain, 
which appear to be worthy of inveftigatiftn. 

Herm. You Apeak the truth. 

Soc. And one of thefe is, that we Ihould confider the meaning of the 
word art. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Does not the word then, flgnify or the habit of intellect, 

raking away for this purpofe t, and inferting » between *and and between 
i and ii ? 

Herm. And this in a very far-fetched manner, Socrates. 

Soc. But do you not know, blefled man ! that fuch names as were Arfl 

3 z 2 eftablifhed 
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eftablifhed, are now overwhelmed through the ftudious of tragic difcourfe; 
who, for the fake of elegant enunciation, add and take away letters ; and who 
entirely pervert them, partly through ornament, and partly through time ? 
For in the word lurrvjrTpu, a mirror , does not the addition of the fa appear to 
youabfurd? But fuch alterations as thefe are, I think, made by thole who 
care nothing for truth, but are folicitous about the elegant conformation of 
the mouth : fo that thefe men, having added many things to the firft names, 
at length rendered it impoffible for any one to apprehend the meaning of a 
name ; as in the name Sphynx, which they call <rp /yy£ inftead of <rf>r/g, and 
fo in many others. 

HeRM. This is indeed the cafe, Socrates. 

Soc. Indeed, if it ftiould be allowed for every one to add to, and take away 
from names, juft as he pleafed, this would certainly be a great licence ; and 
any one might adapt every name to every thing. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. The truth indeed. But I think that you who are a wHe prefident, 
ought to preferve and guard the moderate and the probable. 

IIerm. 1 wilh I could. 

Soc. And I alfo, O Hermogenes, wifh the fame in conjunction with you. 
But you fhould not, O demoniacal man, demand a difcuflion very exaCl, left 
you perfectly exhauft my force : for 1 fhall afcend to the fummit of what I 
have laid, when, after art, I have confidered artifice or fkill. For ptryj& ij, or 
artifice, feems to me to figuify the completion of a thing in a very high de¬ 
gree. It is compofed therefore from fopc'f, length, and omta, to finifti a thing 
completely. But, as I juft now faid, it is proper to afcend to the furnmit of 
our difcourfe, and to inquire the fignification of the names virtue and vice.— 
One of thefe, therefore, I have not yet difcovered j but the other"appears to 
me to be manifeft, for it harmonizes with all that has been faid before r for, 
in confequence of every thing fubfifting in progrelfion, whatever pit lies on 
badly will be depravity ; but this, when it l'ubfifts in the foul, badly acceding 
to her concerns, then moft eminently poffeties the appellation of the whole of 
depravity. But it appears to me, that the faulty mode of progreffion is mani¬ 
feft in timidity, which we have not yet difcuffed ; though it is proper to confider 
it, after fortitude. And we likewife feem to have omitted many other names, 
! Timidity therefore (ignifies, that the bond of the foul is Jlrong; for the word 

vehement 
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vehement implies a certain Arength. And hence the moll vehement amf 
greateft bond of the foul, will be timidity : juA as want is an evil ; and every 
thing as it appears, which is an impediment to parting on and progreffion.— 
PaJJing on badly , therefore, feems, to evince a detention and hindrance of 
progreffion : and when the foul is thus affected, (lie then becomes full of evil. 
But if the name vice is applicable to fuch things as thefe, the contrary of this 
will be virtue ; fignifying, in the firft place, facility of progrelfign ; and, in 
the next place, that the flowing of a good foul ought to be perpetually loof- 
ened and free. And hence, that which always flows uureftrained and with¬ 
out imceditvent, may, as it appears, very properly receive this denomination, 
attpptnn. Perhaps alfo, fome one may call it alpenj, becaufe this habit is the 
mod eligible of all. Perhaps, too, you will fay that I feign ; but I aflert, that 
if the preceding name vice is properly eftablifhed, the lame may be faid of 
the name virtue. 

Herm. But what is the meaning of n> nav.it, evil, through which you ex¬ 
plained many things in the word depravity ? 

Soc. It appears to me, by Jupiter, to imply fomething prodigious, and 
difficult to collect. I introduce therefore to this alfo the artifice mentioned 
above. 

Herm. What is that? 

Soc. To aflert that rhis name is fomething Barbaric, 

Herm. And, in fo doing, you appear to me to fpeak properly. But, if yon 
think fit, we will omit thefe, and endeavour to confider the rectitude of com- 
pofition in the names, the beautiful, and the bafe. 

Soc. The bafe, then, feems to me to evince its fignification plainly, and to 
correfpond with the preceding explanations : for he who eflablifhed. names 
appears to me, throughout, to have reviled that which hinders and detains the 
flowing of things ; and that he now affigned the name ^W^ojS'cw to that which 
always detains a flowing progreffion. But, at prefent, they call it colledlively 
deryjm. 

Herm. But what will you fay concerning the beautiful f 

Soc. This is more difficult to underftand, though they fay that the » in. 
this word, is produced only for the fake of harmony and length, 

Herm. But how ? 


Soc, 
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Soc. It appears that this appellation is the furname of the dianoetic energy. 

Herm. How do you prove this ? 

Soc. What do you think is the caufe of the denomination of every thing ? 
Is it not that which eflablilhes names ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will not this caufe, then, be the dianoetic conception, either of gods, 
or men, or of both ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. To call things therefore, and the beautiful , are the fame with diano¬ 
etic energy. 

Herm- It appears fo. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, the operations of intellect and the dianoetic power 
laudable ; but fuch things as are not the refult of their energies blameable? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. That which belongs to medicine, therefore, produces medical works ; 
and that which belongs to the carpenter’s art, carpentry works : or what is 
your opinion on the fubjed ? 

Herm. The fame as yours. 

Soc. Does not therefore the beautiful produce things beautiful ? 

Herm. I is neceffary that it Ihould. 

Soc. But this as we have faid, is dianoetic energy. 

Herm. Entiiely fo. 

Soc. To mkKov, therefore, or the beautiful ', will be properly the furname 
of prudence , which produces fuch things as, in confequence of acknowledging 
to be beautiful, we are delighted with. 

Herm. It appears to be fo. 

Soc. What then remains for us to inveftigate, of fuch like names ? 

Herm. Whatever belongs to the good and the beautiful ; fuch as the names 
fgnifying things conducive, ufeful , profitable , lucrative, and the contraries of 
thefe. 

Soc. You may find then what n or the conducive is, froth our fore¬ 

going fpeculations ; for it appears to be a certain brother of fcience. For it 
evinces nothing elfe than the local motion of the foul, in conjundion with 
things ; and that things refulting from hence Ihould be called and 

evfipcpt, i. e. conducive, from <rup?rtfu<pip<r()aL, or being borne along in conjundion. 

Herm. 
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Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. But the name lucrative (xsfateov) is derived from xsfc, gain. And if 
any one inferts a 7 inftead of a 3 in this name, it will manifefl its meaning : 
for it will thus, after another manner, become the name for good ; fince he 
who afligncd it this name intended to exprefs that power which it pofielfes, 
of becoming mingled with, and pervading through all things, and thus, by 
placing i inftead of 7 , he pronounced it xspSo;. 

Herm. But what will you fay concerning Aw/tjAow', or the ufeful ? 

Soc. It appears, O Hermogenes ! that this name was not eftablilhed 
according to the meaning in which it is employed by inn-keepers, becaufe it 
frees from expenfe ; but becaufe it is the fwifteft of being, and, in con- 
fequence of this, does not fuffer things to Hand ftill, nor lation, by receiving 
an end of being borne along, to flop, and reft from its progreflion : but, on 
the contrary, it always departs from lation, as long as any end remains to be 
obtained, and renders it unceafing and immortal. And, on this account, it 
appears to me AtwwAcw was called the good ; for that which dijfolves the end of 
lation was called AwwAow. But u 4 >;Aip. 0) ., or the profitable, is a foreign name i 
and Ilomer himfelf often ufes r? opsAAf a. But this is the furname of increafing 
and making. 

Herm. But what fhall we fay refpediing the contraries of thefe? 

Soc. There is no occafion, as it appears to me, to evolve fuch as are the 
negations of thefe. 

H erm. But what are they ? 

Soc. The non-conducive, ufelefs, unprofitable, and the ?ion lucrative. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. But may we not inquire concerning Gtuz&piv and the noxious 

and pernicious. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And to SXaSifoy, indeed, or the noxious, fays that it is £a rate to y. pvy. But 
6 A« 7 rTov fignifies that which wifiies to bind ; and tunstv, to bind, is the fame.as hh : 
but this it blames in every refpe£t. He, therefore, who wifhes aorra* pew, L e. 
to bind that which flows, will be moft properly called GcvPuunspouy; but it 
appears to me, that, for the fake of elegance, it was denominated SxaSspcv. 

Herm. A variety of names, Socrates, prefents itfelf for your confidera- 
tion ; and you juft now appeared to me to have founded a prelude on your 

pipe* 
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pipe, as it were, of the melody belonging to Minerva, while yon pronounced 
this name 

Soc. I am not, Hermogeues, the caufe oF this, but he who founded the 
name. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth; but what will you fay about &[wJSsc, /be 
pernicious ? 

Soc. I will tell you, Hermogenes, the meaning of this word ; and do you 
behold how truly I fhall explain it, by aflTerting that men, through adding and 
taking away letters, very much vary the meaning of names, fo that lome- 
times a very fmall alteration caufes a word to imply the very contrary of what 
it did before. As, for inftance, in the word so W, the becoming : for I un- 
derftood, and called to mind juft now, in conlequence of what 1 am about to 
lay to you, that this beautiful word is new to us, and induces us to enun¬ 
ciate to Saw and contrary to their meaning, and by this means to ob- 

fcure their fignification : but the antient name evinces the fenfe of both thefe 
words. 

Herm. How is this i 

Soc. I will tell you. You know that ouranceftors very frequently ufed 
the, and J, and that this was not lefs the cafe with fuch women as particu¬ 
larly preferved the antient tongue. But now, inftead of the 7 they per- 
verfeiy ufe either 7 or 7 , and £ inftead of f, as being more magnificent. 

Herm. But how ? 

Soc. Juft as, for inftance, the moft anti^it men called day and 
fome of them ; but thofe of the prefent times ipy*. 

Herm. This is indeed the cafe. 

Soc. You know, therefore, that this antient name only manifefts the con¬ 
ceptions of its founder ; for, becaufe light emerges from darknefs, and Ihines 
upon men rejoicing in and defiring its beams, they called day i 

Herm. It appears fo 

Soc. But as it is now celebrated in tragical performances, you can by no 
means underftand what means ; though fome are of opinion that day is 
called niii/xc, becaufe it renders things placid and gentle. 

Herm. So it appears to me. 

Soc. And you likewife know that the antients called fyyov, a beam, 
Si'oyoi'. 


Herm- 
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IIerm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And {vyw, indeed, manifefts nothing: but that which fubfifts for the 
lake of bringing two things together, fo that they may be bound, is very, 
jultly named Svoyw. But it is now called fryw ; and this is the cafe with a 
great variety of other particulars. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. Hence then, the word 3rov, when it is thus pronounced, fignifies the 
contrary to all the names which belong to the good. For this name being a 
fpecies of the good, appears to be a bond and impediment of local motion ; 
as being the brother of (3Athe noxious. 

Herm. And indeed, Socrates, it appears to be very much fo. 

Soc. But this will not be the cafe if you ufe the antient name, which it is 
much more probable was properly founded than the prelcnt name. But you 
will agree with thofe antient good men, if you fubftitutelfor t; for 3 kv, and not 
3 sat, will fignify that good which is celebrated by the inftitutor of names. 
And thus the founder of names will not contradift himfelf, but the names Jaw, 
utpsXifMv, AvomAw, aAror, ayosfc, <rv^p>v,ai7rop<w,or proceeding with facility , will all 
of them appear to have the fame meaning : for he meant to fignify and cele¬ 
brate, by different names, that which adorns and pervades through every part 
of the univerfe ; and to reprobate that which detains and binds. And indeed, 
in the name if, according to the antient tongue, you fubflituteyfor £ it 

will appear to you that this name was compofed from Soovr/ tdiov, or binding 
that which is in progredion, and was called 

Herm. But what will you fay concerning plcafure, pain, defire, and fuch 
like names ? 

Soc. They do not appear to me to be very difficult, Ilermogenes : for 
pleafure feems to be an adtion tending towards emolument, and on this ac¬ 
count to have derived its appellation; but the J was added, that it might be 
called rJSswi, in Acad of ijfont. But pain feems to have derived its appellation 
from the diffolution of the body, which the body experiences in this paffion : 
and the name forrow was fo called from impeding the motion of progreffion : 
but the name i. e. torment, appears to me to be foreign, and to ba 

io called from «Aya»j, troublejome. Olun;, i. e. anxiety, was denominated 
from the ingreis of pain. 

He rm, It appears fo. 

VOL. V. 
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Soc. But a%6tj$u>v, grief, clearly fignifies that it is a name affimilated to the 
llownefs of lation : for is a burthen, and ioy, any thing in progreffion. 
Joy feems to have received its appellation from the diffufion and eafy progref- 
lion of the flowing of the foul; but delight, was derived from npyyos, the 
pleafant. But nnprm was fo called, from being affimilated to the breathing of 
delight through the foul ; it was therefore juftly called Iprtov, i. e. infpiring ; 
but in the courfe of time,it came to be denominated Ttpevm. But, with refpeft 
to twppxrwij, or hilarity, there is no occafion to explain the why of its denomi¬ 
nation ; for it is obvious to every one, that it was fo called from ju and 
cvpjpip<r8<xi, that is, from the foul’s being well borne along in conjunction with 
things. Hence it ought, in juftice, to be denominated cvpeputr^ ; but, notwith- 
ftanding this, we call it eixpfxnmi. But neither is it difficult to dilcover the 
meaning of sriSv/jja, deft re : for it eviuces a power proceeding to Svpof, anger. 
But Svpo;, anger, derives its appellation from Swsuc, and iflrius, raging and ar¬ 
dour. And again, amatory dejire, was fo called from pa, or ajlowing 
which vehemently attracts the foul; for becaufe it flows excited, and defiring the 
fiojfjfion of things, it ftrongly allures the foul through the incitement of its 
flowing. And hence, from the whole of this power, it is called But 

jrcAf, dejire, was fo. called, from fignifying that it is not converfant with pre- 
fent amatorial defire, and its efBuxive llreams, likerp^rf, but with that which 
is elfewhere fituated, and is abfent. But, sf us, love, received its appellation 
from implying that it flows inwardly from an external fource ; and that thia 
flowing is not the property of him by whom it is pofleffed, but that it is ad¬ 
ventitious through the eyes. And hence love was called by our anceftors. 
expos, from ecpei'j, to flow inwardly. But at prefent it is called ffwf, through the 
iufertion of H inftead o f j. But what fhall we confider after this? 

Hebm. What opinion, and fuch-like names, appear to you tofignify. 

Soc. Opinion, was denominated from thepurfuing which the foul em¬ 
ploys in her progreflive inveftigations concerning the nature of things, or 
elfe from the darting of an arrow ; and this laft appears to be the mod likely 
derivation. Hence opinion , harmonizes with for it fignifies the 

orris, or iogrefs of the foul, in confidering the oiw, or quality of a thing. Juft 
as gsvfy, counfel or deliberation, is fo called from hurling forth: 

and GivtecrQai, to be willing, fignifies so tpsrSeu, to deflre, and (IcuXivecrtlixi, to con- 
full. For all thefe following So^i, opinion, appear to be certain refem- 

blances 
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blances of £oA», hurling forth ; juft as the contrary of this or a want 

of counfel, appears to be a misfortune, as neither hurling forth, nor obtaining 
that which it wifties for, about which it deliberates, and which is the objedb 
of its defire. 

IIerm. You feeiti to tne, Socrates, to have introduced thefe particulars 
with great denfity of conception ; let us therefore now, if it is pleafingto di- 
vinity, end the difcuflion. Yet I fhould wilh you to explain the meaning of 
tucejity, which is confequent to what we have already unfolded, and that 
which is voluntary. 

Soc. To 'movinoi', therefore, or the voluntary , fignifies that which yields 
and does not refill, but as I . may fay etxov toj iovti, yields to that which 
is in progrejfton ; and thus evinces that this name fubfifts according to 
SouAjktis, the will. But to avayttoiiot and a»Tm i/to>, i. e. the nccejfaiy and the 
reffing, fince they are contrary to the will, rrluft fubfift about guilt and igno¬ 
rance. But they are affimilated to a progreffion through a valley ; becaufe, on 
account of their being palled through with difficulty, and their rough and 
denle nature, like a place thick-planted with trees, they impede progreffion. 
And hence, perhaps, neccjftty was denominated from an affimilation to a pro- 
grejjion through a valley. But as long as our ftrength remains we ought not 
to defert it; do not therefore defift, but ftill interrogate me. 

Herm. I alk you then about things the greateft and moft beautiful, viz. 
truth, falfehood, and being ; and why name, which is the fubjedt of our prefent 
difputation, was fo called ? 

Soc. What therefore do you call j«aie<r8ai? 

IIerm. I call it Ij.mv, to inquire. 

Soc. It appears then that this word ovcfut, a name, was compofed from that 
difcourfe which afierts that tv, being, is that about which name inquires. But 
this will be more evident to you, in that which we call otofs.au tov, or capable of 
being named ; for in this it clearly appears that name is an inquiry about being. 
With refpedl to «Aij fact, truth , this name feems to have been mingled, as well 
as many others; for this name appears to have received its compofition from 
the divine lation of being, and therefore implies that it is 9;ia «Atj, a divine 
wandering. But ii\i&o;,fafebood, fignifies the contrary to lation. For here 
again the inftitutor of names blames that which detains and compels any 
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thing to reft. This name, however, is aflimilated to thofe who are afleep; 
but the addition of the £ conceals its meaning. But or, being , and ov<n* t 
ejfence, harmonize with truth, by receiving the addition of an I; for then 
they will fignify »v, or that which is in progreffion. And again, to « », or 
non-being, is by fome denominated owe ion; that is, not proceeding. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to have difeufted thefe particulars in 
a very ftrenuous manner. But if any one {hould afk you, what rectitude of 
nomination there is in the words tm,proceeding, pto t, plowing, and Sow, binding , 
would you be able to anfvver him or not? 

Soc. 1 (hould perfectly fo. And fometbing’juft now occurred to me, by the 
mentioning of which 1 may appear to fay fomething to the purpofe. 

Herm. What is it ? 

Soc. That, if we are ignorant of any thing, we (hould fay, it is of Barbaric 
origin : for, perhaps, this is really the cafe with fome names; and others 
are, perhaps, infcrutable on account of their antiquity. For, through names 
being every where wrefted from their proper conftiudlion, it will be by no 
means wonderful, if the antient tongue, when compared with the prefent, 
is in no refpedf different from a Barbaric language. 

Herm. And, indeed, you fay nothing foreign from the purpofe. 

Soc. I fay that, indeed, which is probable; but yet the conteft does not 
appear to me to admit of an excufe. Let us, however, endeavour to con- 
fider this affair, and make our inquiry, as follows; If any one (hould always 
inveftigate thofe words through which a name derives its fubfiftence, and 
at'ain thofe words through which words are enunciated, and (hould do this 
without ceafing, would not he who anfwers fuch a one at length fail in his 
replies ? 

Herm. It appear fo to me. 

Soc. When, therefore, will he who fails to anfwer, juftly fail ? Will ft 
not be when he arrives at thofe names which are, as it were, the elements 
both of other dilcourfes and names? For thefe, if they have an elementary 
fubfiftence, can no longer be juftly faid to be compofed from other names. 
Juft as we faid above, that to ayaGor was compofed from ayaaroi, admirable , 
and 3-oos, fwift. But 3oo?, we may perhaps lav, is compofed from other 
■words, and thefe laft again from others: but if we ever apprehend that which 
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is no longer compofed from other names, we may juftly fay, that we have 
at length arrived at an element; and that we ought no longer to refer this 
to other names. 

Herm. You feem to me to fpeak properly. 

Soc. Are not the names, then, which are the fubjeft of your prefent 
inquiry, elements ? And is it not neceffary that the reftitude of their for¬ 
mation fhould be confidered in a manner different from that of others ? 

IIerm. It is probable. 

Soc. It is probable certainly, Hermogenes. All the former names, there¬ 
fore, mull be reduced to thefe : and if this be the cafe, as it appears to me 
it is, confider again along with me, left I ftiould aft like one delirious, while 
I am explaining what the reftitude of the firft names ought to be. 

Herm. Only do but fpeak; and I will endeavour to the utmoft of my 
ability to fpcculate in conjunftion with you. 

Soc. I think then you will agree with me in this, that there is one certain 
reftitude of every name, as well of that which is firft as of that which is laft i 
and that none of thefe differ from one another, fofar as they are names. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But the reftitude of thofe names which we have juft now difcufied, 
confifts in evincing the quality of every thing. 

Herm. How ftiould it be otherwife ? 

Soc. This property, then, ought no lefs to belong to prior than pofterior 
names, if they have the proper rcquifites of names. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But pofterior names, as it appears, produce this through fuch as are 
prior. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. Be it fo then. But after what manner can firft names, which have 
no others preceding them, be able, as much as poffible, to unfold to us the 
nature of things, if they have the properties of names ? But anfwer me this 
queftion: If we had neither voice nor tongue, and yet wiftted to manifeft things, 
to one another, fhould we not, like thole who are at prefent mute, endeavoui 
to fignify our meaning by the hands, head, and other parts of the body? 

Herm. How could it be otherwife, Socrates ? 

Soc. I think, therefore, that if we wiftied to fignify that which is upwards 

and 
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and light, we {hould raife our hands towards the heavens, imitating the 
nature of the thing itfelf; but that if we wifhed to indicate things down¬ 
wards and heavy, we fhould point with our hands to the earth. And again, 
if we were defirous of lignifying a running horfe, or any other animal, you 
know, that we {hould fafhion the geftures and figures of our bodies, as near 
as poflible, to a fimilitude of thefe things. 

Herm. It appears to me, that it would neceffurily be as you fav. 

Soc. In this manner then, I think, the manifelfations of the body would 
take place; the body imitating, as it feems, that which it wifhes to render 
apparent. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But fince we wifh to manifeft a thing by our voice, tongue, and 
mouth, will not a manifeftation of every thing then take place through thefe, 
when an imitation of any thing fubfifts through thefe ? 

Herm. It appears to me, that it mull: be necefTarily fo. 

Soc. A name then, as it feems, is an imitation of voice, by which every 
one who imitates any thing, imitates and nominates through voice. 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, my friend, I do not think that I have yet fpoken in 
a becoming manner. 

Herm. Why ? 

Soc. Becaufe we muft be compelled to confefs, that thofe who imitate 
(heep and cocks, and other animals,. give names to the things which they 
imitate. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. But do you think this is becoming ? 

Herm. I do not. But what imitation, Socrates, will a name be ? 

Soc. In the firft place, as it appears to me, it will not be fuch an intima¬ 
tion as that which takes place through mufic, although this imitation (hould 
be effe&ed by the voice: nor, in the next place, though we {hould imitate 
the fame things as mufic imitates, yet we {hould not appear to me to deno¬ 
minate things. But I reafon thus: Is there not a certain voice, figure, and 
colour, in many things ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. It appears, therefore, that though any one Ihould imitate thele, yet 

the 
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the denominating art would not be converfant with thefe imitations: for 
thefe are partly mufical, and partly the effedls of painting. Is not this the 
cafe ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But what will you fay to this ? Do you not think that there is an 
eflence belonging to every thing, as well as colour, and fuch things as we 
juft now mentioned ? And, in the firft place, is there not an eflence belong¬ 
ing to colour, and voice, and to every thing elfe, which is conlidered as de- 
ferving the appellation of being ? 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. But what then ? If any one is able to imitate the eflence of every 
thing, by letters and fyllables, muft he not evince what every thing is ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And how would you denominate him who is able to do this ? For, 
with refpe£t to the former characters, one you called mufical, and the other 
converfant with painting. But how will you call this character ? 

Herm. This perfon, Socrates, appears to me to be that inftitutor of 
names which we formerly fought after. 

Soc. If this then is true, as it appears to be, let us confider about 
thofe names which are the fubjeCts of your inquiry, i. e. p on,jlo r Juing, tevai, ta 
go, axemst habitude, whether, in the letters and fyllables from which they 
are compofed, they really imitate eflence, or not. 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. Come then, let us fee whether thefe alone belong to the firft names, 
or many others befides thefe. 

Herm. I think that this is the cafe with many others befides thefe. 

Soc. And your opinion is probable. But what will the mode of divifion 
be, from whence the imitator will begin to imitate? Since then the imita¬ 
tion of eflence fubfifts through letters and fyllables, will it not be moft pro¬ 
per to diftribute in the firft place the elements? juft as thofe who are con- 
vcrlant with rhythms, in the firft place, diftribute the powers of the elements, 
and afterwards of the fyllables; and thus at length begin to fpeculate the 
rhythms themfelves, but never till this is accompliihed. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. In like manner, therefore, ought not we firft of all to divide the 

vowels. 
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Vowels, and afterwards the reft according to fpecies, both mutes and femi- 
vovvels ? For this is the language of thofe who are Ikilled in thefe matters. 
And again, ought we not after this to divide fuch as are capable of being 
lounded indeed, vet are not lemivowcls, and confider the different fpecies of 
vowels, with reference to one another.? And after we have properly dif- 
tributcd all thefe, it is again requifite to impofe names, and to confider, if 
there are certain things into which both thefe may be referred as elements ; 
and from which both thefe may be known ; and whether fpecies are con¬ 
tained in them after the fame manner as in the elements. But all thefe par¬ 
ticulars being contemplated in a becoming manner, it is proper to know how 
to introduce each according to fimilitude; whether one ought to be introduced 
to one, or many mingled together : juft as painters, when they wifh to pro-' 
duce a refemblauce, fometimes only introduce a purple colour, and fotne- 
times any other paint: and fometimes again they mingle many colours toge¬ 
ther, as when they make preparations for the purpofe of producing the like- 
nefs of a man, or any thing elfe of this kind ; and this in fuch a manner, I 
think, as to give to every image the colours which it requires. In the fame 
manner we fhould accommodate the elements of words to things, and one 
to one, wherever it appears to be neceffary, and fhould fabricate fymbols, 
which they call fyllables. And again, combining thefe fyllables together, 
from which nouns and verbs are compol’ed, we fhould again from thefe 
nouns and verbs compofe fomething beautiful and entire; that what the- 
animal deferibed by the painter’s art was in the above inftance, dilcourfe 
mav be in this; whether conftrufted by the onomaftic, or rhetorical, or any 
other art. Or rather this ought not to be our employment, fince we have 
already furpafled the bounds of our difeourfe ; for, if this is the proper mode 
of compofition, it was adopted by the antieats. But if we mean to fpecu- 
late artificially, it is proper that, diflinguifhing all thefe, we fhould confider 
whether or not firft and laft names are eftablifhed in a proper manner; for 
to conned! them without adopting fuch a method would be erroneous, my 
dear Hermogencs, and improper. 

Hekm. Perhaps f'o, indeed, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. What then ? Do you believe that you can divide them in this man¬ 
ner ? for I cannot. 
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Herm. There is much greater reafon, then, that I (hould not be able to do 
this. 

Soc. Let us give up the attempt then : or are you willing that we fhould 
undertake it to the beft of our ability, though we are able to know but very 
little concerning fuch particulars ? But as we faid before refpe&ing the 
gods, that, knowing nothing of the truth belonging to their names, we might 
conjecture the dogmas of men concerning them ; fo now, with regard to the 
prefent fubjeft, wc may proceed in its inveftigation, declaring that, if thefe 
particulars have been properly diftributed, either by us or by any other, they 
ought, doubtlefs, to have been fo divided. Now, therefore, as it is faid, it is 
requifite that we fhould treat concerning them in the beft manner we are 
able. Or, what is you opinion on the fubiedt ? 

Herm. Perfectly agreeable to what you fay. 

Soc. It is ridiculous, I think, Hermogenes, that things fhould become 
manifeft through imitation produced by letters and fyllables: and yet it is 
neceffary; for we have not any thing better than this, by means of which 
we may judge concerning the truth of the firft names; unlefs, perhaps, as 
the compofers of tragedies, when they are involved in any difficulty, fly to 
their machinery, introducing the gods, in order to free them from their em- 
barraffment; fo we fhall be liberated from our perplexity, by aflerting that 
the gods eftabliffied the firft names, and that on this account they are pro¬ 
perly inftituted. Will not fuch an aflertion be our ftrongeft defence ? or 
that which declares we received them from certain Barbarians ? For the 
Barbarians are more antieut than us. Or fhall we fay that, through anti¬ 
quity, it is impoffible to perceive their meaning, as is the calc with Barbaric 
names ? But all thefe folutions will only be fo many plunderings, and very 
elegant evafions of thofe who are not willing to render a proper reafon con¬ 
cerning the right impofition of the firft names; though, indeed, he who is 
ignorant of the proper cftabliffiment of firft names cannot poffibly know 
fuch as are pofterior; for the evidence of the latter rrmft necelfarily be de¬ 
rived from the former; and with thefe he is perfectly unacquainted. But it 
is evident, that he who profefles a (kill in pofterior names ought to be able 
to explain fuch as are firft, in the moft eminent and pure manner, or, if 
this is not the cafe, to be well convinced that he trifles in his explanation of 
pofterior names. Or does it appear otherwife to you ? 
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Herm. No otherwise, Socrates. 

Soc. My conceptions then, about the fir ft names, appear to me very in- 
fblent and ridiculous. If you are willing, therefore, I will communicate 
them to you ; and do you, in your turn, if you have any thing better to offer,, 
impart it to me.. 

Herm. I will do fo; but fpeak confidently. 

Soc. In the firft place, then, } appears to me to be as it were the organ 
<jf all motion, though we have not yet explained why motion is called xman. 
But it is evident that it implies lems, going ; for j was not formerly ufed, but «- 
But its origin is from ttieiv, to go, which is a foreign name, and fignifies igyau, 
If, therefore, any one could find out its antient name, when transferred to 
our tongue, it might be very properly called teo-is. But now from the foreign, 
name xiew, and the change of the together with the interpofition of the 
it is called xowis. It ought, however, to be called xjei nan, or nms. But 
orao-is, or abiding , is the negation of ier«i, to go ; and for the fake of orna¬ 
ment is called araan. The element, therefore, }, as I laid, appeared to the- 
inftitutor of names to be a beautiful inftrument of motion, for the purpofe- 
pf expreffing a fimilitude to lation ; and hence he every where employed ifa 
for this purpofe. And in the firft place, the words pei, and pot, that is, to 
flow, and flowing , imitate lation, or local motion, by this letter; and this re-, 
femblance is found, in the next place, in the words rpopoi and t i. e.. 
trembling, and rough ; alfo, in words of this kind, xpavuv, to Jlrike ; Spauuv, to 
■wound-, tpvxeiv, to draw ; 6pvrneir, to break ; r.tpfxa.Ti&iv, to cut into jmall pieces-y. 
and pefj.€ttv, to roll round. For all thefe very much reprefent motion through, 
the p. Not to mention that the tongue, in pronouncing this letter, is de¬ 
tained for the leaft fpace of time poffible, and is agitated in the moft eminent, 
degree; and on this account it appears to me that this letter was employed 
in thefe words. But the inftitutor of names ufed the 7 for the purpofe of 
indicating all attenuated natures, and which eminently penetrate through all: 
things. And hence this is imitated by the words teeai ahd naSai, to go, and 
to proceed, through the ; ; juft as through p, J, 7, and t, becaufe thefe letters 
are more inflated, the author of names indicated all fuch things as -Iv^-poy, 
the cold-, £for, the fervid ; auobai, to be Jltaken ; and univerfally aeiaixov, cosiv 
cu/fton. And when he wifhed to imitate any thing very much inflated, he 
every where, for the moft part, appear* to have introduced fuch-like letters. 

But 
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But he teems to have thought that the power of compreffing f and f, and the 
tongue’s a&ion in adhering, were ufeful for the purpofe of imitating the 
words Siapsoi, a bond, and orao-is, abiding. And becaufe the tongue remarki 
ably Aides in pronouncing *, the inAitutor of names perceiving this, and 
employing this letter in an aflimilative way, he eAablilhed the names Aeia, 
fmooth ; ohioBcureir, to Jlip; hnrapor, unlluous ; -x.ohh.uSii, liquid ; and all other 
fuch-like words. But in confequence of the tongue Aiding through he 
employed the power of the y, and thus imitated yh'ayjov, the Jlippery ; yhvx.ii, 
the fweet-, and yhciuSa, the vifcous. Perceiving likewife that the lbund of 
the > was inward, he denominated to eAr, the inward, and tsc si/t?s, things 
inward, that he might aflimilate works to letters. But he affigned d to 
y.fyah.ov, the great, and s;to poixos, length, becaufe thefe letters are great. But 
in the couArudtion of onpoyyvhov, round, which requires the letter he 
mingled ; abundantly. And in the fame manner the legiAator appears to 
have accommodated other letters and fyllables to every thing which exiAs, 
fabricating a fignature and name ; and from tbefe, in an aflimilative manner, 
to have compoled the other fpecies of names. This, Hermogenes, appears 
to me to be the rectitude of names, unlefs Cratylus here afferts any thing 
elfe. 

Herm. And, indeed, Socrates, Cratylus often finds me fufficient employ¬ 
ment, as I faid in the beginning, while he declares that there is a rc&itude 
of names, but does not clearly inform me what it is; fo that I cannot tell 
whether he is willingly or unwillingly thus obfeure in his aflertions. Now, 
therefore, Cratylus, fpeak before Socrates, and declare whether you are 
pleafed with what Socrates has faid refpefting names, or whether you have 
any thing to fay on the fubjecl more excellent; and if you have, difclofe it, 
that either you may learn from Socrates, or that you may teach both of us. 

Crat. But what, Hermogenes! Does it appear to you to be an eafy mat¬ 
ter to perceive and teach any thing fo fuddenly, and much more that which 
feems to be the greateA, among things which are the greateA ? 

Herm. To me, by Jupiter, it does not; but that aflertion of Ilefiod 1 ap¬ 
pears to me very beautiful, “ that it is worth while to add a little to a little.” 
If, therefore, you are able to accomplifli any thing, though but trifling, do 
not be weary, but extend your beneficence both to Socrates and me. 

* Opera et Dies, lib, i. 
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Soc. And, indeed, Cratylus, I do not confidently vindicate any thing 
which 1 have above afferted ; but I have confidered with Hermogenes what 
appeared to me to be the truth: fo that on thi* account fpeak boldly, if you 
have any thing better to offer, as I am ready to receive it. Nor fhall I be 
furprifed if you produce lomething more beautiful on this fubjeft ; for you 
appear to me to have employed yourfelf in fpeculations of this kind, and to 
have been inltrufted in them by others. If, therefore, you (hall affert any 
thing more excellent, you may fet me down as one of your difciples about 
the reflitude of names. 

Crat. But, indeed, Socrates, as you fay, I have made this the fubjefl of 
my meditations, and perhaps 1 (hall bring you over to be one of my dif¬ 
ciples : and yet I am afraid that the very contrary of all this will take place : 
for, in a certain refpeft, I ought to fay to you what Achilles faid to Ajax 1 
upon the occafion of his embaffy ; but he thus fpeaks: “ O Jove-born Tela- 
monian Ajax, prince of the people, you have fpoken all things agreeably to 
my opinion.” In like manner you, O Socrates, appear to have prophefied 
in conformity to my conceptions, whether you were infpired by Euthyphro, 
or whether fome mufe, who was latently inherent in you before, has now 
agitated you by her infpiring influence. 

Soc. O worthy Cratylus, I myfelf have fome time fince wondered at my 
wifdom, and could not believe in its reality ; and hence I think it is proper 
to examine what I have faid : for to be deceived by onefelf is the moll dan¬ 
gerous of all things; for fince the deceiver is not for the lead moment of 
time ablent, but is always prefent, how can it be otherwife than a dreadful 
circumllance ? But it is neceffary, as it feems, to turn ourfelves frequently 
to the confideration of what we have before faid, and to endeavour, accord¬ 
ing to the poet*, “ to look at the fame time both before and behind.” And 
let us at prefent take a view of what we faid. We laid then, that redlitude 
of name was that which pointed out the quality of a thing. Shall we fay 
that this definition is fufficient for the purpofe ? 

Crat. To me, Socrates, it appears to be very much fix 

Soc. Names, then, are employed in dilcourfe for the fake of teaching ^ 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

1 Iliad ix. ver. 640. a Iliad i. ver. 341; and Iliad iii. ver. 109. 
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Soc. Shall we not therefore fay, that this is an art, and that it has arti¬ 
ficers ? 

Crat. Perfeftly fo. 

Soc. But who are they ? 

Crat. Thofe legiflators, or authors of names, which you fpofce of at 
firft. 

Soc. Shall we then fay, that this art fubfifts in men, like other arts, or 
not ? But what I mean is this: Are not feme painters more excellent than 
others ? 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will not fuch as are more excellent produce more beautiful works,, 
i. e. the reprefentations of animals; but fuch as are inferior, the contrary? 
And will not this alfo be the cafe with builders, that fome will fabricate 
more beautiful, and others more deformed houfes ? 

Crat. It will. 

Soc. And with refpefl to legiflators, will not fome produce works more 
beautiful than others ? 

Crat. It does not appear to me that they will. 

Soc. It does not therefore appear to you, that fome laws are better, and 
others worfe ? 

Crat. It certainly does not. 

Soc. One name, therefore, does not feem to you to be better afligned than, 
another ? 

Crat. It does not. 

Soc. All names, therefore, are properly eftablifhed ? 

Crat. Such indeed as are names. 

Soc. But what then fhall we fay to this name of Hermogenes, which we 
fpoke of before? Shall we fay that this name was not rightly afligned him,, 
unlefs fomething yevetretos, of the generation of Mercury, belongs to him ? 
Or that it was, indeed, afligned him, but improperly ? 

Crat. It does not feem to me, Socrates, to have been afligned him in 
reality, but only in appearance ; and I think that it is the name of fome other 
perfon, who is endued with a nature correfpondent to the name. 

Soc. Will not he then be deceived, who fays that he is Hermogenes? 

for 
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for he will no longer be the perfon whom he calk Hermogenes, if he is not 

Hermogeues. 

Crat. What is this which you fay ? 

Soc. Is the efficacy of your aflertion founded in the opinion, that it is 
■impoffible to fpeak any thing which is falfe? for this has been faid, my dear 
Cratylus, by many formerly, and is the opinion of many at prefent. 

C«at. How is it poffible, Socrates, that, when any one l'peaks about any 
thing, he ffiould fpeak about that which is not ? Or is not to fpeak of non- 
being, to fpeak of things which are falfe ? 

Soc. This difcourfe, my friend, is more elegant titan my condition and 
age require. But at the fame time inform me, whether it appears to you 
impoffible to difcourfe about that which is falfe, but poffible to pronounce 
it ? 

Crat. It appears to me impoffible even to pronounce it. 

Soc. And are you of opinion likewife, that it is impoffible to denominate 
it ? As if, for inflance, any one, on meeting you, fhould in an hofpitable 
manner take you .by the hand, and fay, I am glad to fee you, O Athenian 
gueft, Hermogenes, fon of Smicrion, would he not fome way or other, by 
means of voice, exprefs thefe words ? And would it not be this Hermo¬ 
genes, and not you, whom he thus denominated, or elfe no one? 

Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that he would enunciate thefe words 
in vain. 

Soc. Let it be lo. But whether would he who pronounced thele words, 
pronounce that which is true or falfe ? Or would fome of thefe words be 
true, and fome falfe ? for this laft fuppolition will be fufficient. 

Crat. I ffiould fay, that he founded thefe words, moving himfelf in vain, 
juft as if any one ffiould move brafs by ftriking on it. 

Soc. Come then, fee, Cratylus, whether we agree in any refpedh Do 
you not lay that a name is one .thing, and that of which it is the name an¬ 
other ? 

Crat. I do. 

Soc. And do you not acknowledge, that a name is a certain imitation of a 

thing ? 

Crat. I acknowledge this the moft of all things. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And will you not therefore confefs that pictures are in a different 
manner imitations of certain things? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. But come, for perhaps 1 do not underftand fufficiently what you 
fay, through you perhaps fpeak properly. Can we diftribute and introduce 
both thefe imitations, viz. the pictures and the names, to the things of which 
they are imitations ? Or is this impoflible ? 

Crat. It is prflible. 

Soc. But confider this in the firft place. Can auy one attribute the image 
of a man to a man, and that of a woman to a woman; and fo in other 
things? 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And is it poflible, on the contrary, to attribute the image of a man 
to a woman, and that of a woman to a man ? 

Crat. This alfo is poflible. 

Soc. Are both thefe diftributions therefore proper; or only one of them?' 

Crat. Only one of them. 

Soc. And this I think muft be that which attributes to each, the peculiar 
and the fimilar ? 

Crat. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. Left therefore you and I, who are friends, fhould fall into verbal 
contention, take notice of what I fay; for I, my friend, call fuch a diftribu- 
tion in both imitations (i. e. in the piftures and names) right; and in names 
not only right, but true : but I call the other attribution and introdu&ion of 
the difllmilar, not right; and when it takes place in names, falfe. 

Crat. But confider, Socrares, whether it may not indeed happen in 
paintings, that an improper diftribution may take place, but not in names ; 
but that thefe muft always be necefiarily right. 

Soc. What do you fay ? What does this differ from that ? May not fbme 
one, on meeting a man, fay to him. This is your picture, and fhew him 
perhaps by chance his proper image, or by chance the image of a woman 2 
But I mean by flowing , placing it before his eyes. 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But what, may he not again, meeting with the fame perfon, fay to 
him, This is your name ? for a name is an imitation, as well as a painting. 

But 
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But my meaning is this: May he not therefore fay, This is your name ? 
And after this, may he not prefent to his fenfe of hearing, perhaps, an imi¬ 
tation of what he is, and which aflerts that he is a man; and perhaps an 
imitation of a female of the human fpecies, and which aflerts that he is a 
woman ? Does it not appear to you, that this may be fome time or other 
poffible ? 

Crat. I am willing to allow you, Socrates, that this may be fo. 

Soc. You do well, my friend, if the thing fubfifts in this maimer; for 
neither is it proper at prefent to conteft much about it. If, therefore, there 
is a diftribution of this kind in names, we muft confefs that one of thefe 
wilhes to call a thing according to truth, but the other falfely. And if this 
is the cafe, and it is poffible to diftribute names erroneoufly, and not to at¬ 
tribute things adapted to each, it will alfo be poffible to err in words. And 
if words and names may be thus eftabliffied, this muft likewife neceflarily 
be the cafe with fentences; for fentences are, I think, the compofition of 
thefe. Or what is your opinion, Cratylus ? 

Crat. The fame as yours; for you appear to me to fpeak beautifully. 

Soc. If, therefore, we affimilate firft names to letters, the lame things 
will take place as in pictures, in which it is poffible to attribute all conve¬ 
nient colours and figures ; and again, not to attribute all, but to leave fome 
and add others, and this according to the more and the lefs. Will not this 
be the cafe ? 

Crat. It will. 

Soc. lie then who attributes every thing proper, will produce beautiful 
letters and images; but he who adds or takes away, will indeed produce 
letters and images, but fuch as arc defe&ive ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. But will not he who imitates the eflence of things through lyllables 
and letters, according to the fame reafoning, produce a beautiful image, 
when he attributes every thing in a convenient manner? And this beauti¬ 
ful image is a name. But if any one fails in the leaft circumftance, or 
fometimes makes an addition, does it not follow that he will, indeed, pro¬ 
duce an image, but not a beautiful one ? And fo that fome of the names 
will be beautifully fabricated, and others badly ? 

Crat. Perhaps fo. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Perhaps therefore the one will be a good, and the other a bad arti¬ 
ficer of names ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. But was not the name which we affigned to this character that of 
legiflator ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. Perhaps therefore, by Jupiter, as in other arts, one legiflator will be 
good and another bad, if we only agree in what has been before afiferted ? 

Crat. It will be fo. But do you perceive, Socrates, that when we attri¬ 
bute the letters « and g, and each of the elements to names, according to 
the grammatical art, if we take away, add, or change any thing, a name in¬ 
deed is defcribed for us, yet not properly; or rather, it is by no means de¬ 
ferred, but becomes immediately fomething elfe, if it fuffers any thing of 
this kind i 

Soc. Let us thus confider this affair, Cratylus, left we fhould not con¬ 
template it in a becoming manner. 

Crat. But how ? 

Soc. Perhaps fuch things as ought neceflarily either to be compofed or 
not from a certain number, are fubjeft to the property which you fpeak of; 
as ten things, or if you will any other number, if you take away or add any 
thing, immediately become fome other number. But perhaps there is not 
the fame reditude of any certain quality and of every image, but a contrary 
one: for neither is it necellary to attribute to an image every thing belong¬ 
ing to that which it reprelents, in order to its becoming an image. But 
confider if I fay any thing to the purpofe. Would then thefe be two things, 
I mean Cratylus and the image of Cratylus, if any one of the gods fhould 
not only affimilate your colour and figure, after the manner of painters, but 
fhould produce all fuch inward parts as you contain, and attribute the fame 
foftnefs and heat, the fame motion, foul, and wifdom, as you poflefs ; and, 
in one word, fhould fafhion every thing elfe fimilar to the parts which you 
contain; whether in confequence of fuch a compofition would one of thefe 
be Cratylus, and the other the image of Cratylus, or would there be two 
Cratylufes ? 

Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that there would be two. 
vol. v. 4 c Soc. 
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Soc. Do you fee then, my friend, that it is neceffary to feek after another 
reflitude of an image than that which we juft now fpoke of; and that it 
does not neceffarily follow, that if any thing is taken away or added, it will 
no longer be an image ? Or do you not perceive how much images want, 
in order to poffefs the fame things as their paradigms ? 

Crat. I do. 

Soc. Thofe particulars therefore of which names are names, would be¬ 
come ridiculous through names, if they were in every refpe£t aflimilated to 
them : for all things would become double; and the difference between a 
thing and its name could no longer be afcertained. 

Chat. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. You may therefore, generous man, confidently own that fome names 
are properly compofed, and others not fo; nor will you be obliged to attri¬ 
bute every letter to a name, that it may be perfeftly fuch as that of which 
it is the name : but you will fometimes fuffer a letter which is not conve¬ 
nient to be introduced; and if a letter, you will likewife permit an un- 
adaptd name in a difcourfe ; and if a name, you will fuffer a fentence un¬ 
adapted to things to be introduced in a difcourfe ; and will at the fame time 
acknowledge, that a thing may neverthelefs be denominated and fpoken of, 
as long as the name or fentence contains the effigies of the thing which is 
the fubjefl of difcourfe; juft as in the names of the elements, which, if you 
remember, I and Hermogenes juft now difcuffed. 

Crat. I do remember. 

Soc. It is well, therefore ; for when this effigies is inherent, though every 
thing properly adapted may not be prelent, yet the reprefentation may be 
faid to fubfift as it ought. But let us now, bleffed man ! ceafe our difputa- 
tion, that we may not be expofed to danger, like thofe who travel late by 
night in .rEgina ; and that we may not, in a fimilar manner, appear to have 
arrived at the truth of things later than is becoming. Or at leaft feek after 
fome other re&itude of name, and do not confefs that a manifeftation pro¬ 
duced by letters and fyllables is the name of a thing: for, if you admit both 
thefe affertions, you cannot be confiftent with yourfelf. 

Crat. But you appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak in a very becoming 
manner, and'I lay down the pofition which you mention. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Since therefore we thus far agree, let us confider what remains. We 
fay then, that in order to the beautiful pofition of a name, it ought to poffefs 
convenient letters ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. But it is proper that it Ihould contain fuch as are fimilar to things ? 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Such then as are beautifully compofed will be compofed in this man¬ 
ner. But if any name is not rightly compofed, it will perhaps, for the mod: 
part, confift of convenient and fimilar letters, fince it is an image ; but it will 
poffefs fomething unadapted, through which it is neither beautiful, nor 
beautifully eftablifhed. Shall we fpeak in this manner, or otherwife ? 

Crat. There is no fuch occafion, I think, Socrates, of contefting; though 
it does not pleafe me to fay, that a name has a fubfiftence, and yet is not 
beautifully compofed. 

Soc. Is this alfo unpleafing to you, that a name is the manifeftation of a 
thing ? 

Crat. It is not. 

Soc. But do you think it is not beautifully faid, that fome names are 
compofed from fuch as are firft, and that others are themfelves firft names ? 

Crat. I think, it is well faid. 

Soc. But if firft names ought to be manifeftations of certain things, can 
you mention any better method of accomplifhing this, than their being to 
formed as to become, in the moft eminent degree, fuch as the things which 
they render manifeft ? Or does the method which Hermogenes and many 
others fpeak of, pleafe you better, that names are fignatures, that they mani- 
feft byTignatures, and that they are prefcient of things ? And, befides this, that 
reditude of name fubfifts by compaft; and that it is of no confequence whe¬ 
ther any one compofes them as they are at prefent compofed, or the contrary; 
calling, for inftance, that which is confidered at prefent as fmall 7, great, 
and «, 7? Which of thefe modes is moft agreeable to you ? 

Crat. It is wholly and univerfally, Socrates, better to evince by fimilitudc 
that which any one wifties to evince, than by any other method. 

Soc. You fpeak well. If, therefore, a name is fimilar to a thing, is it not 
neceffary that the elements from which firft names are compofed fhould be 
naturally fimilar to things themfelves ? But my meaning is this : Could any 
one produce a pidure, which we have juft now faid is the fimilitude of fome 
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particular thing, uulefs the colours from which the picture is compofed were 
naturally fimilar to the things which the art of painting imitates r Is it not 
otherwife impoffible ? 

Crat. Impoffible. 

Soc. In a fimilar manner, therefore, names can never become fimilar to 
any thing, unlefs the things from which names are compofed poflefs, in the 
firfl: place, fome fimilitude to the particulars of which names are the imitations. 
But the component parts of names are elements. 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. You therefore now participate of the difcourfe which Hermogenes a 
little before received. Tell me, then, whether we appear to you to have de¬ 
termined in a becoming manner, or not, that the letter f is fimilar to local 
motion, to motion in general, and to hardnefs ? 

Crat. In a becoming mannef, in my opinion. 

Soc. But the letter a to the fmooth and foft, and other things which we 
mentioned ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. Do you know therefore that the fame word, i. e. hardnefs , is called 
by us ffxAapoTus, but by the Eretrienfians <ncA»pmg ? 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do both the ~ f and the • appear fimilar to the 
fame thing ; and does the termination of the f manifeft the fame thing to 
them, as the termination of the a to us : or is nothing manifefted by letters 
different from ours ? 

Crat. The word evinces its meaning by both letters. 

Soc. Is this accompliftied, fo far as £ and » are fimilars, or fo far as they 
are not ? 

Crat. So far as they are fimilars. 

Soc. Are they, therefore, in every refpeft, fimilars ? 

Crat. Perhaps they are fo, for the purpofe of manifefting lation. 

Soc. But why does not the infertion of i fignify the contrary of hard¬ 
nefs ? 

Crat. Perhaps, Socrates, it is not properly inferted, juft as in the names 
which you lately difcuffed with Hermogenes, taking away and adding letters 
where it was requifite. And you then appeared to me to a£t properly. And 
now, perhaps, e ought to be inferted inftead of a. 

Soc. 
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Soc. You fpeak well. Do we, therefore, according to our prefent man¬ 
ner of fpeaking, mutually underftand nothing when any one pronounces the 
word (ncAnpov ? And do you not underftand what I now fay ? 

Crat. Ido, my friend, through cuftom. 

Soc. But when you fay through cuftom, what elfe do you think you imply 
by this word, except com[iu5l7 Or do you call cuftom any thing elfe than 
this, that when 1 pronounce this word, and underftand by it hardnefs, you 
alfo know that this is what I underftand. Is not this what you mean i 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. If, then, you know this, when I pronounce it, fomething becomes ma- 
nifeft to you through me, 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. But what I underftand, I enunciate from that which is diffimilar ? 
fince A is diffimilar to the o-jcAji/joths, which you pronounce. But if this is the 
cafe, what elfe can be the confequence, but that you accuftom yourfelf to this, 
and that you derive redtitude of name through compact; fince both fimilar 
and diffimilar letters manifeft the fame thing to you, through cuftom and 
compact ? But if cuftom is very far from being compadl, it will no longer be 
proper to fay that iimilitude is a manifeftation, but this ought to be aflerled 
of cuftom : for this, as it appears, manifefts both from the fimilar and the diffi¬ 
milar. Since then, Cratylus, we allow the truth of tliefe things (for I con- 
fider your filence as a fignal of affent), it is neceftary that compact and cuf¬ 
tom ftiould contribute to the manifeftation of what we underftand and enun¬ 
ciate. For if, O beft of men ! you are willing tp pafs on to the confider- 
ation of number, from whence do you think you can be able to attribute 
fimilar names to each number, if you do not permit your confent and com¬ 
paft to poflefs fome authority about the rectitude of names ? The opinion, 
indeed, pleafes me, which aflerts that names ihould be as much as poffible 
fimilar to things. But yet I am afraid, left perhaps, as Hermogenes laid, the 
attraction of this iimilitude ftiould be very precarious, and we ihould be 
obliged, in this troublefome affair, to make uie of compadl, in order to ob¬ 
tain rectitude of names : fince, perhaps, we fhail then fpeak as much as pof¬ 
fible in the mod beautiful manner, when our fpeech is compofed either en¬ 
tirely, or tor the moft part, from fimilars, that is, from things convenient; but 
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in the moft bale manner, when the contrary takes place. But ftill further 
inform me, what power names poflefs with refpedt to us, and what beautiful 
effedl we muft aflert they are able to produce. 

Crat. Names, Socrates, appear to me to teach, and that it is Amply true, 
that he who knows names, knows alfo things. 

Soc. Perhaps, Cratylus, your meaning is this : that when any one knows 
the quality of a name (and it is of the fame quality as a thing), he then alfo 
knows a thing, Alice it is Amilar to a name. But there is one art of all things 
which are Amilar to one another; and in confequence of this you appear to 
me to affert, that he who knows names, knows alio things. 

Crat. You fpeak moft truly. 

Soc. But come, let us fee what this mode of teaching things is, which you 
now fpeak of, and whether there is any other method, this at the fame time 
being the beft; or whether there is no other than this. Which do you think 
is the cafe ? 

Crat. That there is no other method than this, but that this is the only 
one, and the beft. 

Soc. But whether do you think that the invention of things is the fame as 
the invention of names, and the fame as the difcovery of thofe things, of which 
names are at prefent AgniAcant ? Or do you think that it is neceffary to fcek 
and And according to another method, and that -this fhould be learned ? 

Crat. I think that we ought, above all things, to feek after and difcover 
thefe things according to this method. 

Soc. But let us conAder, Cratylus, if any one, while Peeking after things, 
follows after names, fpeculating the quality of each, do you perceive that 
there is no fmall danger of his being deceived ? 

Crat. How ? 

Soc. Becaufe, evidently, he who Arft eftablilhed names fafhioued them 
fuch as he thought things themfelves were. Is it not fo ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. If, therefore, he did not think rightly, but fafhioned them agreeable 
to his conceptions, what muft we think of thofe who were perfuaded 
to follow him? Can it be any thing elfe, than that they muft be de¬ 
ceived ? 


Crat. 
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Crat. But this is not the cafe, Socrates : but it is neceflary that he who 
compofed names muft have known how to compofe them ; for otherwile, 
as I have before obferved, names would never have exifted. But you may 
derive the greateft conviflion, that the inventor of names did not wander 
from the truth, by confidering that, if he had conceived erroneoufly, all 
things would not have thus correfponded with his conceptions. Or, did you 
not perceive this, when you were faying that all names were compofed ac¬ 
cording to the fame conceptions, and tended to the fame thing ? 

Soc. But this apology, my worthy Cratylus, is of no weight: for if the 
founder of names was deceived in the firft inftance, but compelled other 
things to this his firft conception, and obliged them to harmonize with it; juft 
as in diagrams, in which fometimes a very trifling and unapparent error tak¬ 
ing place, all the remaining parts, which are very numerous, confent notwith- 
ftanding with each other : if this be the cafe, every one ought in the begin¬ 
ning of a thing to employ much difcuffion and diligent conftderation, in order 
that he may know whether the principle is properly eftablifhed, or not; for 
this being fufficiently examined, what remains will appear confequent to the 
principle. And yet I fhould wonder if names harmonized with each other. 
For let us again confider what we difcufled before ; in the courfe of which 
we aborted, that, in confequence of every thing proceeding, hurrying along , and 
Jlowing, names fignified to us ejfence. Does this appear to you to be the cafe, 
or not ? 

Crat. Very much fo, and that they properly fignify this. 

Soc. Let us confider, then, repeating fome of thefe. In the firft place, 
then, this name marv\pr\, fcience, is dubious, and feems rather to fignify that 
it flops (ixTijiriv) our foul at certain things, than that it is borne along with 
them; and hence it is more proper to call its beginning as now, than by the 
ejeflion of c, mo-rip)}, and to infert an i inftead of «. In the next place, 
to fi&sxiov, the firm, is fo called, becaufe it is the imitation of a certain bafts 
and abiding , but not of lation. Again, hropia, hijlory , fignifies that it flops 
the flowing of things ; and m <rro», the credible, implies that which produces 
lierfetl fiability. Likewife pojpj, or memory, entirely indicates a quiet 
abiding in the foul, and not local motion. And, if you will, a^na, 
guilt, and i rvjtipopx, calamity, when thefe names are attentively confidered, 
appear to be the fame with ruvsa-i;, intelligence , and sor/imjp, fcience, and 
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all the other names belonging to things of an excellent nature. But Bill 
further, and a.v.ohocna, that is, ignorance and intemperance, will appear 

to be fimilar to thefe: for ignorance will figmfy the progreflion of one pro¬ 
ceeding in conjunction with divinity ; but intemperance will appear to be a 
perfect purfuit of things. And thus, thofe names which we consider as 
belonging to the bafefl of things, will appear to be moft fimilar to the names 
of the moft beautiful things. And 1 think that any one may difcover many 
others of this kind, if he applies himfelf to the invefligation ; from which he 
may be led to think, that the inflitutor of names did not indicate things 
proceeding and borne along, but fuch as ftably abide. 

Crat. And yet you fee, Socrates, that he fignified many things according 
to the conception of agitation and flowing. 

Soc. What then fhall we do, Cratylus ? Shall we number names like 
fuffrages? And does their reCtit'ude confift in the fame thing being fignified 
by the moft names ? 

Crat. This is by no means proper. 

Soc. Certainly not, my friend. But, omitting thefe particulars, let us 
confider whether you will agree with us in this, or not. Have we not 
already acknowledged, that thofe who inftituted names in the feveral cities, 
both of Greeks and Barbarians, were legiflators, and that the art, which is 
capable of accomplifhing this, is legiflative ? 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Tell me now, then, whether thofe who founded the firft names 
knew the things to which they afligned names, or w’ere ignorant of them ? 

Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that they were acquainted with them. 

Soc. F'or, friend Cratylus, they could not accomplifh this, while ignorant 
of things. 

Crat. It does not appear to me that they could. 

Soc. Let us then return again from whence we have digrefled: for you 
lately laid, if you recoiled!, that he u'ho cftablifhed names mull have pre- 
viouflv known the things to which he afligned names. Are you, therefore, 
of this opinion at prelent, or not? 

Crat. I am. 

Soc. Will you fay, that he who eftablilhed firft: names, eftabliflied them 
in confequence of poffefling knowledge ? 


Crat. 



Crat. Yes. 

Soc. From what names, then, did he either learn or find out things, fince 
firft names were not yet eftablifhed ? But have we not faid, that it is im- 
pofiible to learn and find out things any other way, than by learning or 
finding out ourfelves the quality: of names ? 

Crat. You appear to me, Socrates, to fay fomething to the purpofe. 

Soc. After what manner then, lhall we fay that they poffefling know¬ 
ledge eftablilhed names ? Shall we fay, that founders of names exifted 
prior to the eftablilhment of names, and that they then poffefled a knowledge 
of names, fince it is impoffibl'e to learn things otherwife than by names ? 

Crat. I think, Socrates, that the opinion about thefe particulars is moft 
true, which afferts that a power greater than the human affigned the firft 
names to things; in confequence of which they muft of neceflity be rightly 
eftablilhed. 

Soc. Do you think that he who eftablilhed names, whether be was a 
certain daemon, or a god, would eftablilh things contrary to himfelf? Or do 
we appear to you, to have juft now faid nothing to the purpofe ? 

Crat. But the other fort of thele were not names. 

Soc. Which fort do you mean, beft of men ! thofe which lead to per¬ 
manency, or thofe which lead to lation ? For, as we juft now faid, this 
cannot be determined by their multitude. 

Crat. Your obfervation is indeed juft, Socrates. 

Soc. Since names then conteft with each other, and, as well thefe as thofe, 
affert that they are fimilar to the truth, how lhall we be able to determine in 
this affair? Or where (hall we turn ourfelves? For we cannot have recourfe 
to other names different from thefe; for there are no others. But it is 
evident that certain other things, befides names, muft be fought after, which 
may (how us, without names, which of thefe are true ; pointing out tor this 
purpofe the truth of things. 

Crat. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. It is poffible, therefore, Cratvlus, as it feems, to learn things without 
names, if what we have juft now afferted is true. 

Crat. It appears fo. 

Soc. Through what elfe, then, do you expert to learn things? Can it be 
vol. v. 4 d through 
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through any thing elfe than that which is proper and moft juft, and through 
their communion with each other, if they are in any refped mutually allied, 
and efpecially through themfelves ? For that which is different, and foreign 
from thefe, will lignify fomething elfe, and not thefe. 

Crat. You appear to me to fpeak the truth. 

Soc. But tell me, by Jupiter, have we not often confeffed that names, 
which are properly eftablifhed, are fimilar to the things of which they are 
the names, and are indeed the images of things ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. If then it is poflible, in the moft eminent degree, to learn things 
through names, and likewife through themfelves, which will be the moft 
excellent and the cleareft difcipline ? Will it be poffible to obtain this know¬ 
ledge from an image, if it fhould be beautifully aflimilated, and to perceive 
the truth, of which this is the image ? Or rather, fhall we be able from 
truth to obtain truth itfelf, and its image, if the image is but properly fabri¬ 
cated ? 

Crat. It appears to me, that this muft neceffarily be obtained from truth. 

Soc. After what manner, therefore, it is neceffary to learn, or to find out 
things, is perhaps a degree of knowledge beyond what you and I are able to 
obtain. It will be fufficient, therefore, to acknowledge this, that things are 
not to be learned from names, but are much rather to he learned and 
difcovered from themfelves. 

Crat. It appears fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But ftill further, let us confider, left this multitude of names tending 
to the fame thing fhould deceive us, if, in reality, thofe by whom they were 
eftablifhed confidered all things as proceeding and flowing; for they appear 
to me to have held this opinion. But fhould this be the cafe, their opinion 
is however erroneous : for thefe men having fallen, as it were, into a certain 
vortex, are themfelves confounded, and would willingly, by dragging us 
along, hurl us into the fame whirlpool. For conlider, O wonderful 
Cratylus ! that which I often dream about, whether or not we fhould fay 
that there is any fuch thing as the beautiful itfelf, and the good, and fo of 
every thing elfe. 

Crat, It appears to me, Socrates, that there is. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Let us therefore confuler this affair, not as if a certain countenance, 
or any thing of this kind, is beautiful; for all thefe appear to flow : but wc 
alk, whether the beautiful itfelf does not always remain fuch as it is ? 

Crat. It is neceffary that it (hould. 

Soc. Can it therefore be properly denominated, if it is always fccretly 
flying away ? And can it, in the firft place, be faid that it is, and, in the next 
place, that it is of fuch a particular nature? Or is it not neceffary, in this 
cafe, that, while we are Ipeaking about it, it (hould immediately become 
fomethiug elfe, fecretly withdraw itfelf, nor be any longer fuch as it was ? 

Crat. It is neceffary. 

Soc. How, then, can that be any thing, which never fubfifts in a fimilar 
manner? For if, at any time, it Ihould fubfiff in a fimilar manner, in that 
time in which it is thus fimilarly effeded, it is evident that it would 
fuffer no mutation : but, if it always fubfifts in a fimilar manner, and is the 
fame, how can it fuffer mutation, or be moved, fince it never departs from 
its idea ? 

Crat. By no means. 

Soc. But neither can it be known by any one ; for, as foon as that which 
is endued with knowledge accedes to it, it becomes fomethiug different and 
various, fo that it cannot be known what quality it polfeffes, or how it fub¬ 
fifts : for no knowledge can know that which it knows, when the objed of 
its knowledge has no manner of fubfiftence. 

Crat. It is as you fay. 

Soc. But neither, Cratylus, can there be any fuch thing as knowledge, 
if all things glide away, and nothing abides. For if knowledge itfelf does 
not fall from a fubfiftence, as knowledge, knowledge will perpetually abide, 
and will be always knowledge: but if the form itfelf of knowledge glides 
away, it will at the fame time glide into fomethiug different from the form 
of knowledge, and will no longer be knowledge ; but if it always glides away, 
it will always be fomethiug different from knowledge: and from hence it 
follows that neither knowledge, nor the objed of knowledge, will have any 
fubfiftence. But if that which knows always is, then that which is known 
will always have a fubfiftence, together with the beautiful, the good, and 
every thing elfe which we are now fpeaking of; and none of thefe, as it 
appears to me, will be fimilar either to that which flows, or is borne along. 

4 d 2 But 
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But whether things of this kind fubfift in this manner, or whether as the 
followers of Heraclitus and many others affert, it is by no means eafy to per¬ 
ceive : nor is it very much the province of a man endued with inteileft, to 
give himfelf up, and bis own foul, to the ftudy of names, believing in their 
reality, and confiding in their author, as one endued with knowledge : and 
thus, in confequence of poffeffing no found knowledge, either concerning the 
founder of names, or things themfelves, confidering all things as flowing 
like earthen veffels, and viewing them fimilar to men difeafed with a rheum, 
as if every thing fubfifted according to flowing and diflillation. Perhaps, 
therefore, Cratylus, this may be the cafe, and perhaps not. Hence it is 
proper to confider this affair in a very ftrenuous and diligent manner, fince 
it is by no means eafy to apprehend the truth : for as yet you are but a young 
man, and in the vigour of your age ; and if you fhould difcover any thing in 
the courfe of your inquiries, you ought to communicate it to me. 

Crat. I fhall aft in this manner. And I very well know, Socrates, that I 
am not at prefent without confideration ; but, in confequence of fpeculating 
this affair, the truth feems to me to be much more on your fide, than on that 
of Heraclitus. 

Soc. Afterwards therefore, my friend, when you come hither again, in- 
ffru& me : but now, agreeably to your determination, proceed to the field ; 
and Hermogenes, here, will attend you. • 

Crat. Be it fo, Socrates: and do you alfo endeavour to think upon thefe 
things. 


THE END OF THE CRATYLUS. 
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EPISTLE I * 


DION lo DIONTSIUS- — ’Profperily. 

W HILE I refided fo long With you, and managed the affairs of your 
kingdom with fuch fidelity, that you might be benefited beyond others, I fuf- 
tained grievous calumnies. For I know you are convinced, that nothing in¬ 
human was ever perpetrated with my confent. And of the truth of this, all 
thofe are my witnefles, who governed in conjunction with you; many of 
whom, through ftrenuous endeavours, I liberated from no trifling calamities. 
And when you poffcffed the foie authority, I often preferved your city ; but at 
length I was difmiffed by you, and ordered to fet fail, in a more ignominious 
manner than it becomes you to expel a mendicant; and this, after I had fo> 
long refided with you. As to what remains, therefore, I (hall confult re- 
fpe&ing myfelf in a more inhuman manner. But you being fo great a tyrant* 
will govern alone. As to the fplendid gold, which you gave for my difmiflion* 
I return it you by Bacchius, the bearer of this Epiftle : for it was neither fuf-, 
ficient for a viaticum, nor ufeful for the reft: of life. It would likewife pro-' 
cure great difgrace to you as the giver, and not much lefs to me as the re¬ 
ceiver. But it evidently makes no difference to you, either to give or re¬ 
ceive as much gold as this ; and on its being returned to you, you may make 
the fame prefent to fome other of your affociates, as you made to me. For 
you have paid fufficient attention to me. And now that fentence of Euri- 


* This and the fifth Epiftle appear to have been written by Dion, the celebrated but unfortunate 
difciplc of Plato, though the Aldine edition aferibes them to Plato. 
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pities feafonably occurs to my remembrance, “ That when affairs happen to 
be different from what they are at prcient, you will pray for fuch a man to 
be prefent with you.” Hut I wifh to remind you, that the greater part of 
other tragic poets, when they introduce a tyrant dying through the machina¬ 
tions of fome one, make him vociferate as follows : “ Miferable that I am, I 
perifh deftitute of friends.” But ho one reprefents a tyrant perilhing through 
the want of gold. The following poetical fentences, likewife, will not be dis¬ 
approved by the intelligent : “ Not Splendid gold, in this miferable life of 
mortals moll rare, not diamonds, nor tables of filver, which are highly va¬ 
lued by men, are fo glittering to the fight; nor yet fertile, weighty acres of 
wide extended land, as the unanimous conceptions of good men.” Farewell, 
and know thus much of us who are far dillant, that you may condudl yourfelf 
better towards others. 


EPISTLE 



EPISTLE IE 


PLATO to DIONYSIUS—Prof ferity. 

X HAVE heard from Archidemus, that you think refpe&ing yourfelf, that not 
only I, but my familiars, Dion alone excepted, ought neither to do you any in¬ 
jury, nor fpeak ill of you. But this aflertion, that Dion is to be excepted 
fignifies that I do not rule over my familiars. For if I had dominion, as well 
over others, as you and Dion, I think great good would be the refult, both to all 
you and the reft of the Greeks. But now I am great, in rendering myfelf obe¬ 
dient to the diftates of my reafon. I fpeak in this manner, becaufe Crati- 
ftolus and Polyxenus have not given you any genuine information : for they 
report, that one of thefe fhould fay, he had heard among the Olympians that 
many of my alfociates reviled you. Perhaps he heard more accutely than I did. 
But it is proper, as it appears to me, that, whenever any thing of this kind 
refpe&ing my aflociates is mentioned to you, to write to me refpe&ing the 
affair : for I fhall neither be afraid nor afhamed to fpeak the truth. But 
to you and me things are thus mutually circumftanced. Nor are we un¬ 
known to any one of the Greeks, as 1 may fay, nor is our converfation 
paffed over in filence ; nor fhould it be concealed from you, that neither will 
it be paffed over in filence by pofteritv : for thofe by whom it is received are 
fuch, that they are neither few nor obfeure. Butwhy do 1 thus fpeak ? I will 
now tell you, affuming an elevated exordium. 

Wifdom and mighty power naturally tend to the fame : and thefe two 
always purfue, feek, and unite with each other. In the next place, men arc 
delighted with thefe, whether they make them the fubjedl of their private 
converfations, or hear them celebrated in poetical compofitions. Thus thole 
who difeourfe about lliero, and Paufanias the Lacedaemonian, rejoice to 
mention the familiarity of Simonides with thefe men, and to relate what he 
vox., v. 4 E did 
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did and faid to them. In like manner they are accuftomed to celebrate Pe- 
riander the Corinthian in conjunction with Thales the Mileiian ; Pericles and 
Anaxagoras,Croefus and Solon, as powerful with wife men, and Cyrus as a pow¬ 
erful man. Poets too, in imitation of this, bring together Creon and Tirefias; 
Polydus and Minos; Agamemnon and Neftor; Ulyfles and Palamedes : and, 
as it appears to me, for the feme reafon, the fir ft men joined Prometheus with 
Jupiter. But of thefe, they reprefent feme as difcordant, and others as friendly 
with each other; and again, feme as at one time friendly, and at another 
difcordant-; a;id they celebrate as well their mutual agreements as their 
difienfions. But 1 mention all thefe particulars, becaufe I am willing to 
evince that men will not be filent refpedting ns when we are dead ; fo that we 
ought not to neglefl the opinion of mankind. For it is neceflary, as it feems, 
that we Ihould pay attention to futurity ; lince it comes to pafs, through a 
certain nature, that the moft illiberal of mankind are not at all concerned 
about the opinion of pofterity: but the moft worthy men do every thing that 
they may be juftly celebrated hereafter. And this I confider as an argu¬ 
ment that the dead have a certain perception of what is tranfedled here. For 
the moft excellent fouls prophcly that this will be the cafe; but this is not 
aflerted by the moft depraved. And the prophecies of divine men are more 
powerful than of thofe-that are not divine. I alfe think, that if it were per¬ 
mitted thofe deceafed perfons, of whom I have fpoken above, to corred their 
conventions, they would very earneftly endeavour that better things might be 
faid of them than at prefent. This, therefore, it is yet permitted us to fay, 
through the favour of divinity, that if we have done any thing unbecoming 
during our former acquaintance with you, either in word or deed, we may 
corred it; that a true opinion may be entertained of us by pofterity refped- 
ing philofophy ; viz. a better opinion if we are worthy, and the contrary if 
we are depraved. And indeed, if we pay attention to this, we cannot do any 
thing more pious, nor is any thing more impious than the negled of it. 
But how this ought to take place, and what the juftice is which it contains, I 
will tell you. 

When I came into Sicily, I bad the reputation of excelling very much in 
philofophy. I was alfo willing on my arrival among the Syracufians to have 
you a witnefs of my renown, that philofophy might alfo be honoured for me 

by 
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by the multitude. But my willies were not crowned with fuccefs. I do not 
however ailign as the caufe of this, that which is affigned by many, but I at¬ 
tribute it to your not entirely believing in me. But you were willing to 
difmifs me and call others, and to inquire into the nature of my bufinefs-, by 
this as it feems diftrufting me. And thofe that fpoke loudly of thefe things 
were many, and who likewife affirmed that you indeed defpifed me, and feri- 
oufly applied yourfelf to other things. Such indeed were the reports at that 
time. 

Now hear however what after thele things it is juft to do, that I may reply 
to vour queftion, how you and I ought mutually to conduft ourfelves. If 
then you entirely defpife philofophy, you muft bid farewell to it. But if you 
have either heard from another, or have yourfelf difcovered things more ex¬ 
cellent than thofe you have received from me, then honour thefe. But if 
our doflrines pleafe you, then you ought highly to honour me. Now, there¬ 
fore, as from the beginning, do you lead and I will follow. For being ho¬ 
noured by, I will honour you; but not being honoured, I will remain filent. 
Further ftill, if you honour me, and in doing this take the lead, you will ap¬ 
pear to honour philofophy : and this will procure you that which you ardently 
defire, the reputation of being confidered by the multitude as a philofopher. 
But if I ftiould honour you, without being honoured by you, I fliould feem to 
admire and purfue wealth : and we know that this is confidered asdilgraceful 
by all men. In fhort, if you honour me, an ornament to both of us will 
enfue ; but if I honour you, difgrace to both of us will be the confequence. 
And thus mhch for thefe particulars. 

But the little fphere ' is not properly made : and this Archidemus will Ihow 
you on his arrival. It is likewife requifite to render apparent to him the par¬ 
ticulars refpefling that which is far more honourable and divine than this, 
and about which you interrogate me through him. For you fay, according to 
his report, that I have not fufficiently demonftrated to you the particulars re- 
fpe&ing the firft nature. I muft fpeak to you therefore in enigmas, that in 
cafe the letter Ihould be intercepted either by land or fea,he who reads it may 
not underftand this part of its contents ; All things are fituated. about the 


* Wbat this little fphere was is uncertain. Perhaps it was a kind of orrery. 
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king 1 of all things ; and all things fubjtfl for his fake , and he is the caufe of all 
beautiful things . But fecond things arc fituated about that which is fecond ; 

and 

1 The following observations, cxtra&ed from the fecond book of Proclus on the Theology of 
Plato, form an excellent comment on the prefent paflage, which is no lefs deeply myftical than 
truly admirable: 

Plato here evidently neither connumerates the ineffable principle of things with the other prin¬ 
ciples pofterior to him, nor does he coarrangc it, as the leader of a triad, with the fecond and 
third powers. For in a triadic divifion, the firft monad is the leader of the firft orders, and which 
are coordinate with itfelf: but the fecond is the leader of fecond orders; and the third of thofe 
that are third. And if fome one lhould apprehend that the firft principle is the leader of all things, 
fo as to comprehend at once both fecond and third allotments, yet the caufe which fubfifis ac¬ 
cording to comprehenfion, is different from that which fimilarly pervades to all things. And all 
things indeed arc fubje& to the king of all things, according to one reafon and one order: but to 
the firft of the triad, things firft are fubje&ed according to the fame order; and it is nectflary 
that things fecond and third fhouid be fubfervient according to their communion with the remain¬ 
ing kings. Is it not evident, therefore, that what is here faid in a remarkable manner celebrates 
the exempt nature of the firft caufe, and his uncoordination with the other kingdoms of the 
gods? For Plato fays, that the king of all fimilarly reigns over all things, that all things fubfift 
about him, and that both offence and energy are prefent with all things for his fake. 

Obfervc too, that Plato calls the firft god king, but he docs not think proper to give this appel¬ 
lation to the reft. He likewise calls him the king not only of things firft, as the fecond of things 
fecond, and the third of things third, but as the caufe at once of all being and of all beauty. 
Hence the higheft god precedes the other caufes in an exempt and uniform manner, and is nei¬ 
ther celebrated by Plato as coordinated with them, nor as the leader of a triad. 

But when Plato a little after fays, “ This your inquiry concerning the caufe of all beautiful 
things is as of a nature endued with a certain quality ” he clearly indicates that neither language 
nor knowledge is adapted to that which is firft : for, as being unknown, it cannot be appre¬ 
hended by intelligence, and as being uncircumfcribed, it cannot be explained by words. But 
whatever you fay of it, you will fay, as of a certain thing; and you will fpeak indeed a! out it, 
but vou will not fpeak it. For fpeaking of the things of which it is the caufe, we are unable to 
fay, or to apprehend, through intelligence, what it is. 

Here, therefore, the addition of quality and the bufy energy of the foul remove it from the 
goodnefs which is exempt from all things, by the redundancy of its conceptions about it. This 
likewise draws the foul down to kindred, connate, and multiform intclligibles, and prevents her 
from receiving that which is characterized by unity, and is occult in the participation of the good. 
And it is not only proper that the human foul fiiould be purified from things coordinate with 
itfelf in the union and communion with that which is firft, and that for this purpofe it ftiould 
leave all the multitude of itfelf behind, and, exciting its own hvparxis, approach with clofed eyes, 
as it is faid, to the king of all things, and participate of his light as much as this is lawful for it 
to accomplifh; but iniduCf abb, which is prior to us, and all divine natures, by their higheft 
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and fuch as are third in gradation about that which is third. The human foul 
therefore extends itfelf in order to learn the quality of thefe things, and looks to 

fuch 

unions, fupereflential torches *, and firft byparxes, are united to that which is firft, and always 
participate of its exuberant fulnefs; and this not fo far as they arc that which they are, but fo 
far as they are exempt from things allied to themfelves, and converge to the one principle of all. 
For the caufe of ail difleminated in all things impreflions of his own all-perfe& tranfcendency> 
and through thefe cftablifhes all things about himfelf, and being exempt from wholes, is ineffably 
prefent to all things. Every thing, therefore, entering into the ineffable of its own nature, find*, 
there the fymbol of the father of all. All things too naturally venerate him, and are united to 
him, through an appropriate myftic impreflion, diverting themfelves of their own nature, and 
haftening to become his impreflion alone, and to participate him alone, through the defire of hi* 
unknown nature, and of the fountain of good. Hence, when they have run upwards as far as 
to this caufe, they become tranquil, and are liberated from the parturitions and the defire which 
all things naturally poffefs of goodnefs unknown, ineffable, i in participate, and tranfcendenlly 
full. But that what is here faid is concerning the firft god, and that Plato, in thefe conceptions, 
leaves him uncoordinated with and exempt from the other caufes, has been, I think, fufficiently 
evinced. 

Let us then in the next place confider each of the dogmas, and adapt them to oar conceptions 
concerning caufe, that from thefe we may comprehend, by a rcafoning procefs, the fcope of the 
whole of Plato’s theology. Let then one truth concerning the firft principle be efpccially that 
which celebrates his ineffable, fimple, and all-tranfccnding nature; which eftablifties all? 
things about him, but do.:s not a (fort that he generates or produces any thing, or that he pre- 
fubfifts as the end of things pofterior to himfelf. For fuch a form of words neither adds any 
thins to the unknown, who i9 exempt from all things, nor multiplies him who is eftabliftieil 
above all union, nor refers the habitude and communion of things fecondary to him who is per¬ 
fectly imparticipable. Nor in fhort does it announce that it teaches any thing about him, or con¬ 
cerning his nature, but about the fecund and third natures which fubfift after him. 

Such then being this indication of the firft god, and fuch the manner in which it venerates 
the ineffable, the fecond to this is that w hich converts all the detires of things to him,, and cele¬ 
brates him as the objeft of defire to and common end of all things, according to one caufe which 
precedes all other caufes. For the laft of things fubfifts only for the fake of fomething elfe, but 
the firft is that only for the fake of which all other things fubfift : and all the natures that fub¬ 
fift between participate of thefe two idioms. Hence they genuinely adhere to the natures which 
furpafs them, as objeds of defire, but impart the perfection of defires to fubordinate beings. 

The third fpeeulation of the principle of things is far inferior to the preceding, confidcring 
him as giving lubfiftenee to all beautiful things. For to celebrate him as the fupplier of good,, 
and as end preceding the two orders of things, is not very remote from the narration which fa vs, 
that all caufes arc pofterior to him, and derive their fubfillence from him, as well thofe which are 

* yvsf'.vaoi: w/fcoi?. Proclus thus iJen>m : njtes the fuferefl'.n;ial n:ii irs coufoimably to what is faid of them by Plato in ihe 
ith buoA of the Republic ■, lor i.c th.ic cjr.iidurt them as analogous to light. 
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fuck particulars as are allied to ttfelf none of which are fujficient for the pur- 
pofe. But about the ting himfelf and the natures of which I have fpokcn, there 

is 

paternal, and the fources of good, as thofe that arc the fuppliers of prolific powers. But to afcribf 
to him a producing and generative caufe, is ftill more remote from the all-perfed union of the 
firft. For as it cannot be known or difeufled by language, by fecondary natures, it mull not be 
faid that it is the caufe, or that it is generative of beings, but we fhould celebrate in filencc thij 
ineffable nature, and this perfectly cau(clefs caufe which is prior to all caufes. If, however, as we 
endeavour to aferibe to him tbe good and tbe one, we in like manner attribute to him caufe , and that 
which is final or paternal, we mud pardon the parturition of the foul about this ineffable prin¬ 
ciple, afpiring to perceive him with the eye of iutel!e£t, and to fpeak about him; but, at the fame 
time, the exempt tranfcendency of tbe one which is immenfe muff be confidercd as furpafting an 
indication of this kind. 

From thefe things, therefore, we may receive the facred conceptions of Plato, and an order 
adapted to thing^themfelves. And we hiay fay that the firft part of this fentence fufficiently in¬ 
dicates the fimplicity, tranfeendency, and in fliort the uncoordination with all things of the king 
of all. For the afi'ertion that all things fubfift about him, unfolds the hyparxis of things fecond, 
but leaves that which is beyond all things without any connexion with things pofterior to it. But 
*he fecond part celebrates the king of all things as prearranged in the order of end. For that which 
is the higheft oi all caufes, is immediately conjoined with that which is prior to caufe; but of thia 
kmd is the final caufe, and thit for the lake of which all things fubfift. This, therefore, is pofterior 
to the other, and is woven together with the order of things, and the progreflion of the Platonic 
doctrine. 

Again, the third part afferts him to be produ&ive of all beautiful things, and thus adds to him 
a fpecies of caufe inferior to the final. Whence alfo Plotinus, I think, does not hefitate to call the 
firft god the fountain of the beautiful. It is neceflary therefore to attribute that which is beft to the 
heft of all things, that he may be the caufe of all, and in reality prior to caufe. But this is the good. 
This too, which is an admirable circumftance,may be feen in tbe wordsof Plato, that the firftof thefe 
three divinedogmas,neither prefumes to fay any thing about tbegood, and this ineffable nature, nor 
does it permit us to refer any fpecies of caufe to it. But the fecond dogma leaves indeed tbe good 
ineffable, as it is fit it fhould, but, from the habitude of things pofterior to it, enables us to colleffc 
the final caufe : for it does not refufe to call it that for the fake of which all things fubfift. Bu^ 
when it afierts that all things are for the fake of the gooei, it excites in us the conception of the 
communion and coordination of that which is the obje&of defire with the defiring natures. And 
the third dogma evinces that the good is the caufe of all beautiful things. But this is to fay fome- 
thing concerning it, and to add to the fimplicity of the firft caufe, and not to abide in tile concep¬ 
tion of the end, but to conjoin with it the producing principle of things fecond. And it appears 
to me that Plato here indicates the natures which are proximately unfolded into light after the firft. 
For it is not poftible to fay any thing concerning it except at one time being impelled to this from, 
all things, and at another from the beft of things : for it is the c aufe of hyparxis to all things, is firft 
participated by the beft of things, and unfolds its owu feparate union through the idiom of thefe. 
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is nothing of this kind: but the foul //teaks of that which is poflerior to this. 
Indeed, 0 fon of Dionyfus and Doris, this your inquiry concerning the caufe of 
ell beautiful 1 things, is as of a nature endued with a certain quality. Or 
rather it is a parturition ref pelting this ingenerated in the foul ; from which be 
who is not liberated will never in reality acquire truth. 

You have laid, that you thought of mentioning this to me, in the garden, 
when we were fdated under the laurel trees, and that it was your invention. 
But I have faid, that if this appears to you to fubfift in this manner, you 
have freed me from a long difcuffion. Nor fhall we ever find any other 
inventor; but about this I fhall be very bufily employed. Perhaps however 
you have heard this from fome one, or perhaps you have been impelled to 
advance thus far by a divine allotment. You have not however apprehended 
what a liability the demonftrations of this thing poflfefs; but you fpring 
forward at different times in a different manner, about that which is the 
objedl of phantaly, while in the mean time the thing of which we are now 
fpeaking is not any thing of this kind. Nor is this the cafe with you alone: 
but be well allured that no one, when he firft hears me, is in the beginning 
otherwife affedted. And one indeed, finding more difficulty, and another 
lefs, they are fcarcely at length liberated from parturition. But nearly all 
of them labour not a little. As this therefore has been, and is the cafe, in 
my opinion, we have nearly found that about which you inquire in your 
letters, 1 mean, how we ought to be affedled towards each other. For after 
you have difcuffed thefe particulars, with the affiftance of other perfons, and 

We aferibe to it therefore the one and the good t from the donation from it which pervades to aiV 
things. For of thofe thing* of which all participate, we fay there is no other caufe than that 
which is eftablifhed prior to all thefe. But the about which (to xe^i o), the through which (to Ji ov), 
the from which (to *<p* oi). particularly fubfift in the intelligible gods : and from thefe they are af- 
eribed to the firft god. For whence can we fuppofe the unical gods derive their idioms, except 
from that which is prior to them ? To this funimit of intelligibles therefore the term about is 
adapted, becaufe all the divine orders occultly proceed about this fummit which is arranged prior 
to them. But the term through which pertains to the middle order of intelligibles : for all things 
fubfift for the fake of eternity and an hyparxis perfc&ly entire. And the term from which is 
adapted to the extremity of intelligibles: for this firft produces all things, and adorns them uq£- 
formly. 

1 In all the editions of Plato that I have feen, xaxwv is here erroneoufly printed inftcad of ttotxuv. 
I fay erroneoufly, becaufe not only the authority ofProclus but the fenfe ot the paflage proves it to 
he To. 
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have compared them with the opinions of others, 'and confidered them by 
themfelves, then, if your inquiry has been properly conducted, you will 
accord both with them and us. How then is it poflible that thefe things, 
and all of which we have fpoken, fhould not take place ? 

You have, therefore, acted rightly in now fending Archidemus to us.- 
And after he has returned to you and has related my opinion, other doubts 
will perhaps rife in your mind. If, therefore, you confine properly, you 
will fend Archidemus to me again. But he, as if laden with merchandife, 
will again return to you. And if you do this, twice or thrice, and fuffici- 
ently examine the things which I (hall fend, I (lioiild wonder if you are 
not much better difpofed with refpedt to the particulars you are in doubt of 
than at prefent. You fhould, therefore, boldly a£t in this manner: for 
neither you, nor Archidemus, can engage in any merchandife more becom¬ 
ing or more acceptable to divinity than this. Be careful, however, that thefe 
things do not fall among men void of difeipline : for , as it appears to me, 
there are fcarcely any particulars which will appear more ridiculous to the 
multitude than thefe ; nor again, any which will appear more wonderful and 
enthufiaflic to thofe that are well born. But when often repeated and con¬ 
tinually heard, and this for many years, they are fcarcely at length, with great 
labour, purified like gold. 

But hear the wonderful circumftance which takes place in this affair: 
for there are many men who have heard thefe things, w ho are able to 
learn and able to remember, wdto are fagacious in examining and judging, 
who are now advanced in y ears, and who have heard thefe things for not 
lefs than thirty years; thefe men now fay, that things which formerly 
appeared to them to be mod incredible, now appear to them to be moft 
credible and perfpieuous. And things which were formerly confidered by 
them as mod credible, now appear to them to be the very contrary. Look¬ 
ing therefore to this, be careful left you repent of what you have now 
unworthily uttered. But the grafted means of defence in this cafe, 
confifts not in writing, but learning : for things which are written cannot 
be kept from the public view. On this account, I have never at any time 
written anything about theie particulars. Nor is there any book ptofcftedly 
compofed by Plato, nor will there be. But what has now been faid, is to be 
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afcribeil 1 to Socrates, who was a worthy chara&er, even while a young man. 
Farewell, and be perfuaded by me ; and when you have often read this Epiftlc, 
commit it to the flames. And thus much for thefe particulars. 

With refped to Polyxenus, you wonder that I do not fend him to you. 
But I fay the fame at prefent as I have formerly faid concerning Lycopbron, 
and the others that are with you, viz. that, both naturally and from the 
method of your difcourfe, you very much excel them in the art of fpeaking. 
Nor is any one of them willingly confuted as fome fuppofe, but unwillingly. 
And you appear indeed to have ufed and beflowed gifts upon them fufficiently 
well. Many other things may be faid about thefe particulars, as well as 
about others of the fame kind. But if you ufe Philiftion, do not fpare him. 
And if you can, employ Speufippus, and difmifs him. Speufippus indeed 
Bands in need of your aftiftance. But Philiftion promifed me that he would 
very willingly come to Athens, if you would difmifs him. You will likewife 
do well to difmifs him who belongs to the flone quarries. But the requeft is 
trifling, both refpeding his domeftics, and Egefippus the foil of Arifton : for 
in one of your letters to me you fay, that if any one either injures him, or 
his domeBics, and you perceive it, you will not fuffer a continuance of the 
injury. Befides, it is worth while to fpeak the truth refpe&ing Lyficlides: 
for he alone, of thofe who came from Sicily to Athens, has made no alter¬ 
ation refpefting our intimacy with each other, but continually fpeaks of our 
paft condud as laudable and good. 

' Plato means nothing more by this, than that what has been above faid is conformable to the 
do&rine of Socrates. 
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PLATO to DIONYSIUS—.Health. 

YoU inquire, by your letter, whether it is better in falutations to ufe the 
word health, or rather to write, as I am accultomed to do in letters to my 
friends, firofperity. For you, as thofe who were then prefent relate, 
flattering the god who is worfhipped at Delphi, call him by this very 
appellation. And as they fay, you write hail, and yet preferve the 
voluptuous life of a tyrant. But I addrefs neither man nor divinity 
with this falutation. Not divinity, becaufe in fo doing I Ihould place him 
in an order contrary to his nature ; as he is far removed from pleafure and 
pain. Nor man, becaufe pleafure often produces detriment and pain, and 
generates in the foul, indocility, oblivion, ftupidity, and infolencc. And 
thus much refpedting falutation, which, after you have read, you may take 
as vou pleafe. 

But not a few report, that you laid to certain ambafladors who were with 
you, that you intended to reeltablilh the Grecian cities in Sicily, to re&ify 
the government of the Syracufians, and give them a kingdom inftead of a 
tyranny. You afiert, however, that though you very much defired, yet 
being impeded by me, you had not then an opportunity to put thefe 
intentions in execution ; that I now teach Dion to do the very fame things 
himfelf; and that, according to your conceptions of things, we lhall fubvert 
your government. You indeed know whether you derive any advantage 
from luch aflertions; but you certainly injure me by fpeaking contrary to 
the truth : for I am become fufficiently odious both to the mercenary 
foldiers and the Syracufian vulgar, through Philiilides and many others, on 
account of my refidence in the acropolis. For then thole that dwelt out of 
the tower blamed me as the author of every crime, and afferted that you did 
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every thing through my perfuafions. However, you mod clearly know, 
that of my own accord I meddled very little with politics, and that this was 
only at firft, when I thought I might in fome degree be beneficial, while 
with a fufficient degree of earneflnefs I was compofing my books of Haws; 
to which you, or fome other perfon, have made additions contrary to my 
Intention. For I hear that, afterwards, fome of you a&ed in a fraudulent 
manner with refpeCt to thefe writings : and thefe things indeed are 
manifeft to thofe that are able to diftinguifh the nature of my difpolition. 
But, as I juft now laid, I do not ftand in need of calumny from the 
Syracufians, and certain others whom you may have perfuaded by thefe 
affections ; but I am much more in want of an apology againft the former 
calumny, than that which has now arilen after it, as being greater and 
more vehement. 

Againft thefe two calumnies, therefore, it is neceffary I fhould make 
a two-fold apology. In the firft place afferting, that I very properly avoided 
engaging with you in political affairs: and in the fecond place, that 
my advice was not that which you fay it was, and that I did not impede you, 
when you defigned to reeftablifh the Grecian cities. Hear then, in the firft 
place, the particulars of my firft apology. I came to Syracule, in confequence 
of being called by you and Dion, who was already approved of by me, 
and who had formerly been my gueft. He likewife had arrived at that 
period of life which we call a middle age, and in which thofe that are endued 
with the fmallcft degree of intelled, will apply themlelves to fuch affairs as 
were then the fubjedl: of your deliberations.. But you were very young, and 
very ignorant of thofe particulars in which you ought to have been (killed; 
and you were likewife perfectly unknown to me. After this, fome man, 
or god, or a certain fortune in conjunction with you, expelled Dion, 
and you were left alone. Do you think therefore, that at that time I 
had any communion with you in political affairs ; perceiving as I did, that a 
prudent coutifellor was baniftied by ^you, and that an imprudent perlbn 
was left, with a multitude of bafe men ; fo that he did not govern in reality, 
but while he thought he had dominion, he was governed by men of this 
defeription ? In thefe circumftances, what ought to have done ? Does it 
not neceffarily follow, that I ought to have done what I did do r I mean, to 
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bid farewell to politics, in order to avoid the calumnies of the malevolent, 
and to endeavour that you and Dion, who were far feparated from, and 
difcordant with each other, might become in the liigheft degree mutual 
friends. You are my witnefs, that I never at any time remitted my 
endeavours to accomplifh this. At the fame time, we could fcarcely agree 
that I Ihould return home, and that when the war was finilhed, in which you 
were then engaged, I and Dion Ihould come to Syracufe; and that 
you would call us. Thefe were the tranfadlions which happened when 
I firft came among the Syracufians, and on my returning home with 
fafety. 

After this, peace being made, you called me, not, however, according to 
the agreement, but you wrote to me that I Ihould come alone, and that you 
would fend for Dion afterwards. On this account I did not come, which 
difpleafed Dion, who thought it would be better to comply with your 
requeft. On the following year a three-banked galley and letters came from 
you, and in thefe epiftles you lay, that if 1 will come, the affairs of 
Dion Ihall be fettled according to my mind ; but that if I did not come, the 
very contrary Ihould take place. I am alhamed to fay how many letters then 
came, both from you, and others through you, from Italy and Sicily, to me, 
and to fuch as were my kindred and familiars ; all of them exhorting and 
requelfing me to comply by all means with your entreaties. It appeared, 
therefore, to all thefe, beginning from Dion, that I ought to fet fail, and not 
behave effeminately, though I excufed myfelf on account of my age, and 
mentioned my doubts that you would not be fufficient to refill my calumni¬ 
ators, and thofe who wifhed to fow dififenfion between us. For I then law, 
and now fee, with refpedt to the great and furpalfing poffeffions both of 
private perfons and monarchs, that in proportion to their magnitude, they 
nourilh calumniators, and thofe that devife noxious pleafures; a greater evil 
than which neither wealth, nor the power of any other prerogative can 
produce. However, bidding farewell to all thefe confiderations, I deter¬ 
mined to come, that my friends might not accufe me of ruining, through my 
negligence, the affairs of Dion, when they might have been fafe. 

You well know all that happened on my arrival. For 1 indeed thought, 
according to the compaft made by you in your letters, that you would in the 
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firft place recall Dion, and reftore him to his former familiarity with you. 
If, as I perfiiaded you, you had done fo at that time, perhaps, as my opinion 
prophefics, things would have been better for you, and the Syracufians, and the 
other Greeks. Afterwards, I thought that the property of Dion ought to be 
reftored, and that it ought not to be given to thofe among whom you thought 
proper it fhould be divided. Befides this, I thought that the ufual fum of money 
fhould be fent to him every year, and that it ought rather to be increafed than 
diminifhed on account of my being prefent. But as none of thefe things took 
place, I determined to depart. After this, however, youperfuaded me to ftay for 
a year, affirming that you would reftore all the property ofDion,fo that one half 
would be fent toCorinth,and that theother half fhould be left for his foil. I could 
relate many other things which you promifed to do, but have not performed ; 
but I omit them, on account of their multitude : for as you fold all the pof- 
feffions of Dion without his confent, though you affirmed you would not un- 
lefs he confented to it, you have placed a moft glorious colophon, O wonder¬ 
ful man, on all your promifes. For you devifed a thing neither beautiful nor 
elegant, nor juft, nor advantageous; I mean, you attempted to frighten me,, 
as being ignorant of the tranfadions at that time, that I might ceafe entreating, 
you to fend money to Dion. For when you banifhed Heraclides, which did 
not appear juft either to the Syracufians, or to me, and I, together withTbeo- 
dotus and Euribius, requefted you to pardon him, making uie of this as a fuffi- 
cient pretext, you faid that it had been for fome time part evident to you, that 
I was not at all concerned about you, but only for Dion, and his friends and 
kindred. And now, asTheodotes and Heraclides are calumniated as being the 
familiars of Dion, you aflert that I endeavour, by every poffible device, that 
they may not fuffer punifhment. And thus much for the political tranfac- 
tions of you and me. And if you have feen any thing elfe difeordant in me 
with refped to you, think it is reafonable that all this fhould have happened, 
and do not wonder that it has : for I fhould defervedly appear to be depraved to 
a man endued with any portion of intelled, if, perfuaded by the magnitude of 
your authority, I fhould betray my antient friend and gueft when ading evilly 
through you, and yet, as I may fay, being in no refped a worfe charader 
than you are ; and if I fhould prefer you though ading unjuftly, and fhould do 
every thing whi.h you enjoin for the fake of accumulating wealth. For if 
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there had been any change in my conduit, no other caule than this would 
have been affigned of fuch mutation. And thus much for this; you being 
the occalion of the deceitful frieudfhip and difagreement between you and 
me. 

But my difcourfe now nearly brings me in connection to die fecond part of 
my apology. Attend therefore diligently, and confider whether I appear to 
you to affert that which is falfe, and not the truth : for I fay, that when Archi- 
demus and Ariftocritus were with you in the garden, about twenty days be¬ 
fore I returned home from Syracufe, you reproached me with the very lame 
thing as at prefent; I mean, that I was more concerned for Heraclides, and 
every other perlbn, than for you. You likewife interrogated me before them, 
whether I remembered, on my firft coming to Syracufe, that I advifcd you to 
reeftablilh the Grecian cities. But I acknowledged that I did remember : 
and, even now, it appears to me that it were bed to do fo. I muft likewile re¬ 
late, O Dionyfius, what was laid after this: for I alked you, whether I Ihould 
advife you to do this alone, or fometbing elfe befides this. But you anfwered 
mein an angry and infolent manner; and on this account the injurious reply 
which you then made me is now become a true vifion inftead of a dream. 
But you alked me, in a very undiiguifed manner, and laughing at the fame 
time if I remember, whether I exhorted you as one properly inftruiled to 
do all thefe things or not. I replied, that you very properly reminded me. 
You then alked me whether I exhorted you as one learned in geometry, or 
how ? But after thi I did not lay what 1 might have faid, fearing left, for 
the fake of a trifling word, the navigation which I expected ftiould be con- 
trailed, inftead of being ample. That, therefore, for the fake of which all 
this has been faid by me, is as follows : 1 am unwilling to be calumniated by 
you, as having hindered you from reeftablilhing the Grecian cities, which 
were fubverted by the Barbarians, and aflifting the Syracufians, by giving 
them a kingdom inftead of a tvranny. For you cannot falfely affert any 
thing of me, which lefs becomes me than this. 

Indeed, if there appeared to be any fufficient judgment of this a flair, I 
could adduce other arguments, ftill clearer than thefe, to prove that I ex¬ 
horted you to do thefe things, but that you were unwilling to do them ; 
for it is by no means difficult to Ihow, in a perfpicuous manner, that by thus 
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aSing you would have done the beft for yourfelf, the Syracufians, and all 
Sicily. If, therefore, yon deny that you faid thefe things, when at the fame 
time you did fay them, this is fufficient to condemn you. But if you acknow¬ 
ledge that you did, think after this, that Stefichorus was a wife man, and 
imitating his recantation 1 , betake yourfelf from a falfe aflertion to one that 
is true. 

* See the Phsedrus of Plato, where the circuital! ance here alluded to is cited at length. 
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EPISTLE IV. 


PLATO to DION of SYRACUSE—Pro/ferilj. 

X THINK that my alacrity with refpert to cafual actions is apparent at all 
times, and that I very ferioufly apply myfclf toaccompliflithem, not more for 
the fake of any thing elfe, than emulation in things beautiful. For I confident 
as juft, that thofe who are in reality worthy men, and whoadt in this manner, 
fhould obtain that renown which is their due. At prefent, therefore, through 
the favour of divinity, things fubfift in a proper manner : but with refpert to 
future events there is the greateft conteft. For to excel in fortitude, fwiftnefs* 
and ftrength, may appear a thing poffible to be accomplilhed by others ; but to 
excel in truth, juftice, magnificence, and graceful conduit refperting all thefe, 
pertains to thofe, beyond all others, who afpire after the honour attendant on 
fuch things as thefe. Now, therefore, what I fay is manifeft. But at the fame 
time, we ought to remind ourfelves, that it is proper, as you well know, that 
we fhould differ more from other men than other men from boys. Hence it 
is evident that we ought to become fuch characters as we affert ourfelves to 
be; efpecially fmce, through the favour of divinity, we may fay that this 
will be eafy for us to accomplilh : for others, in order to effert this, muft 
neceflarily wander through many places. But the ftate of your affairs is 
fuch, that this muft be accomplilhed by you in one particular part of the 
earth; and in this part the eves of all men are efpecially turned towards 
you. As you are therefore beheld by all men, prepare yourfelf to exhibit to 
the world a fpecimen of the ancient Lycurgus and Cyrus, or any other, who 
appears to have furpaffed in the moral and political virtues ; efpecially fince 
many, and indeed nearly all, men fay, there is great reafon to expert that, 
when Dionyfius is taken away, things will be in a ruinous ftate, through the 
emulation of you, Heraclides, Theodotus, and other illuftrious perfons. 
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If, therefore, this (hould happen to be the cafe, which we mu ft hope will 
not, do you apply a remedy, that affairs may be brought to the beft condition. 
It will perhaps feem to you ridiculous that I dhould mention thefe things, be- 
caufe you are not ignorant of them : but 1 fee that in the theatres the com¬ 
batants are incited by boys, and not by their friends, though it might be fup- 
pofed that thefe would be induced earneftly to exhort them, through benevo¬ 
lence. Now therefore do you begin the conteft, and inform me by a letter 
if you require my aftiftance. Affairs here are juft: as when you were with 
us. Inform me, likewife, what you have done, or what you are now doing : 
for though we hear many things, we know nothing; and now letters from 
Theodotus and Heraclides are come to Lacedaemon and aEgina. But we, as 
I have faid, though we hear many things about thefe particulars, yet we know 
nothing with certainty. Think likewife, that you appear to certain perfons 
to be lefs affable than is proper. Do not therefore forget, that the power of 
adding arifes from pleading mankind, but that morofenefs occalions a defec¬ 
tion ofaffociates. May profperity attend you. 
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EPISTLE V. 


DION to PERDICCAS. 

I HAVE perfuaded Euphrasus, as you requeft me in your letter, tq pay 
conftant attention to your affairs. But it is juit, hofpitablp, and holy, that 
I fhpuld both advife you refpefting other things, and how you ought to ufo 
Euphrams. I ought, however, moftly to advife you in that of which you are 
flow indigent through your age, and the fcarcity of youthful monitors. For 
there is a particular found from the feveral polities, juft as if it were emitted 
from certain animals, one from a democracy, another from an oligarchy, 
and another again from a monarchy. Many affert that they underftand 
thefo voices, but, except a few, they are very far from underftanding them. 
Whichever of thefe polities therefore emits a proper {bund, both towards 
the gods, and towards men, and produces a&ions correfpondent to its 
found, that polity always flourifties and is preferved. But when it imitates 
another found, it is corrupted. For this Euphraeus will be ufeful to you 
in no fmall degree, though he will likewife poflefs fortitude in other things. 
for I hope that he will difcover the reafons of a monarchy, not lefs than 
your affociates. If you employ him therefore for this purpofe, you will both 
derive advantage to yourfelf, and greatly benefit him. 

But if any one, hearing thefe things, lhould fay, Plato profefted to know 
what is advantageous to a democracy, but though he had an opportunity, in 
his own city, of fpeaking to the people, and giving them the beft advice, 
yet he never was known to rifo and addrefs them ; to this it may be 
anfwered, that Plato came late to his country, and that he became ac¬ 
quainted with the people when they were advanced in years, and after they 
had been accuftomed by thofo prior to him to do many things contrary to 
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his advice : for he would moft willingly have confulted for its good, as for 
that of his father, if he had not thought he fhould have expofed himfelf to 
needlefs danger. But I think that the fame thing will take place with re* 
fpe£t to his advice to me : for if we ihould appear to be incurable, he will 
bid a long farewell to us, and will abftain from advifing either me or mine. 
May £ou be profpcrous. 
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EPISTLE VL 


PLATO to HERMTAS, ERASTUS, and CORISCUS—Profperitj. 

It appears to me, that fome one of the gods has benevolently and abun¬ 
dantly procured for you good fortune, if you only receive it in a becoming 
manner : for you dwell near to, and are able to benefit each other in the 
greateft degree. And to Hermias I fay, that neither a multitude of horfes, 
nor any other warlike apparatus, nor even an abundance of gold, pofleffes 
greater power, than friends that are liable, and endued with found man¬ 
ners. But to Eraftus and Corifcus I fay, though I am an old man, that be- 
fides this beautiful wifdom of ideas, that wifdom is requifite which pofteffes 
a guardian and defenfive power againft the bafe and unjufl : for they are 
unfkilled in fraud, through living fora long time with us, who are orderly, and 
not vicious men. On this account I have faid, that they {land in need of thefe 
two kinds of w'ifdom, left they fhould be compelled to negledt true wifdom, 
and fhould pay more attention than is proper to human and neceflary wif¬ 
dom. But Hermias appears to me to have received this power from a na¬ 
ture which is not yet connate, and from art through experience. What 
then do I fay ? To you, Hermias, I, as being more (killed in the manners and 
difpofition of Eraftus and Corifcus than you are, affert, indicate, and teftify, 
that you will not eafily find men whofe manners deferve greater confidence 
than thefe your neighbours. I advife you, therefore, to cultivate an ac¬ 
quaintance with thefe men as much as poffible. And again, I advife you, 
Eraftus and Corifcus, to cultivate in return an acquaintance with Hermias, 
and endeavour, by mutual offices of kiudnefs, to be united in the bonds of 
friendlhip. 

But 
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But if any one of you (hall appear to diflolve this union (for human af¬ 
fairs are not altogether ftable), fend hither to me aud mine an epiftle con¬ 
taining an accufation of the delinquent. For I think that the reafons which 
ouranfwer to this letter will contain, uulefs there has been fome great caufe 
for this diffolution, will again bind you in your former friendlhip and union, 
more than any incantation. Indeed, if all we and you philofophize as much 
as we are able, and as far as is permitted to each of us, the things which 
have now been oracularly delivered will poflefs their proper authority. But 
if we do not a£t in this manner, I will not relate the confequences: for I 
predict a good omen to you, and I lay, that if divinity pleafes, you will per¬ 
form all thefe good aftions. But it is requifite that this Epiftle Ihould be 
read by you three together; or at leaft by two of you in common, as often 
as poftible ; and that you ftiould ufe it by compatft, and an eftablilhed law ; 
at the fame time taking an oath, with an earneftnefs by no means inelegant, 
and with difcipline, the After of this earneftnefs, and fwearing by that god, 
who is the leader' of all things prefent and future, and by the father and 
lord of this leader and caufe : whom, if we truly philofophize, we lhall 
all clearly know, in as great a degree as is poftible to happy men. 

* By that god who is the leader of all things, Plato means Jupiter the artificer of the univerfc j 
and by the father and lord of this leader, the ineffable principle of things. 
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PLATO td the Kin Art A anA AJfeiaies of DION—Profpiriljt. 

YOU write to me, that it is requifite to think that your fentiments- about 
politics are the feme as thofe of Dion ; and that I fhould be exhorted to join- 
with you as much- as portable, both in word and deed. Indeed, if you have, 
the feme opinion and defire with him, I fball certainly join with you; but if 
you have not, it will be requifite to deliberate frequently on the fubjeft. 
But his. thoughts and defire were not fuch as you conjecture. I, however* 
as knowing them, can, clearly relate what they were. 

When I firft came to Syracufe, I was nearly forty years old, and the age 
of Dion was then the feme as that of Hipparinus is at prefent. He has 
likewife always perfevered in the opinion which he then entertained ; I mean, 
that the Syracufians ought to be free, and that they fhould be governed by 
the beft laws. So that it is by no means wonderful, if fome god has caufed 
Dion to accord with him in opinion refpeerting a polity. But the manner 
in which this was effedled, is a thing which deferves to be heard both by 
yoxtng and old. I will, however, endeavour to relate the affair to you from 
the beginning: for at prefent it will be opportune. 

When I was a young man I was affedled in the fame manner as the 
many. For I determined, as foon as I became my own mailer, to betake 
myfelf immediately to the common affairs of the city. In the mean time, 
the following political circurofiances happened to me: The polity which 
exifled at that time being reviled by many, a change took place. Then one 
and fifty men being chofen as governors, eleven of them prefided in the city, 
and ten in the Piraeus ; and each of thefe directed the affairs in the city. 
But the remaining thirty were inverted with fupreme authority. Some of 
thefe being my familiars, were well known to me, and immediately called 
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oil me to attend to politics, as a thing proper for me to ftudy. But the 
manner in which I was affe&ed was not at all wonderful, on account of 
my youth : for I thought that they ought to govern the city fo as to bring 
It from an unjuft life to juft manners. And in confequence of this, I very 
diligently attended to their condudt. But I perceived that thefe men, in a 
fliort time, evinced that the former polity was golden in comparifon with 
theirs : for, betides acting unjuftly in other refpedls, they fent Socrates, 
who was my friend, and older than I am, and who, I am not athamed to 
fay, was the moft juft of any one then exifting; they fent him, I fay, toge¬ 
ther with certain others, in .order to bring back one of the citizens by force, 
that he might be punifhed with death. They likewife endeavoured to make 
Socrates join with them in the management of affairs, whether he was will¬ 
ing or not. He refufed however to comply, and determined to eXpofe him- 
feIf to every danger, rather than be a partaker of their impious deeds. All 
which when I perceived, together with other fimilar particulars of no fmall 
importance, I was indignant, and withdrew myfelf from the evil men of that 
time. 

Not long after this, the thirty tyrants were cut off, and the whole of the 
then exifting polity was fubverted. Again, therefore, I was incited, though 
in a more moderate degree, to engage in common and political affairs. But 
many circumftances then took place, at which any one might be indignant, 
owing to the difordered ftate of affairs at that time. Nor was it wonderful, 
that in fuch mutations certain enemies fhould be puniflied in a more fevere 
manner, although thofe that returned were very equitable. However, 
through a certain fortune, it happened, that our affociate Socrates was 
brought into a court of juftice, and was accufed of the greateft impiety, and 
which pertained to Socrates the leaft of all men. For fome led him along 
as an impious perfon, but others gave fentence againft him, and condemned 
him to death, who at that very time was unwilling, to partake of the unholy 
deed refpe&ing the removal of one of his exiled friends. On perceiving 
thefe things therefore, together with the men who had the management of 
political affairs, and their laws and manners, the more I confidered them as 
I advanced in years, by fo much the more difficult did the right adminiftra- 
tion of political concerns appear to me: for this cannot be accomjilijhed 
•without friends and faithful affocia((s. But at that time, it was not eafy to 
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find thefe : for our city was then no longer governed according to our fa¬ 
thers manners and purfuits; and it was not poffible to obey fuch as were 
new, with any degree of eafe, in confequence of the written laws and the 
manners being corrupted. 

This likewife was wonderful in the affair, that I, who at firft was ardentlv 
delirous of engaging in political concerns, when I beheld the difordered ftate 
of things, was at length giddy with the view. However, I did not withdraw 
my attention from them, but determined to fee whether fomething better 
might not take place refpedfing thefe very things, and the whole polity, and 
always to wait a fit opportunity of afting. At laft I perceived that all 
the cities exifting at prefent were badly governed. For as to what relates 
to laws, they are nearly in an incurable flate, without the affiftance of fome 
wonderful apparatus in conjunction with fortune. I am therefore com¬ 
pelled to fay, prailing genuine ph'ilofophy, that through this we are enabled to 
perceive fuch political concerns as are juft, and all the affairs of private in¬ 
dividuals. Hence, the human race will not be liberated from evils, till either 
the genus of thofe that philofophize with rellitude and truth obtains the govern¬ 
ment of political affairs, or thofe that govern in cities, from a certain divine 
allotment, truly philofophize. With this conception, I firft came to Italy 
and Sicily. But on my arriving thither, I was by no means pleafed with 
the life which is called happy; a life full of the Italian and Syracufian 
tables, and which confifts in repletion twice a day, in never lying alone by 
night, and fuch other particulars as follow a life of this kind: for from 
thefe manners, no man under the heavens would ever become wife, if he is 
nourifhed in them from his youth, however admirable his natural difpofition 
may be : nor will fuch a one ever become temperate. And the fame thing 
may be faid refpedting the other virtues. But no city can acquiefce in its 
laws, while the citizens are of opinion, that it is proper to confumeall their 
pofieflions in fuperfluous coft; and that, negle&ing every thing elfe, they 
fhould give themfelves up to feafting and venereal delight. For it is necef- 
fary that fuch cities as thefe fhould never ceafe changing into tyrannies, 
oligarchies, and democracies, and that the powerful among them fhould not 
even endure the name of a juft and equitable polity. With thefe, and the 
above-mentioned conceptions, I came to Syracufe: perhaps through the 
interference of fortune. It appeared indeed, that the adminiftration of the 
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prefent affairs refpefting Dion and the Syracufians, was deviled by feme one 
of the natures more excellent 1 than mankind. And I am afraid, that you, on 
confulting me a fecond lime, will be lefs perfuaded by me than before. How¬ 
ever, I affirm that the beginning of all the tranfatftions was my journey to 
Sicily. For I affociated with Dion who was then a young man; and in my 
difeourfe, explained to him, and advifed him to do, fuch things as appeared 
to me to be beft for mankind; not knowing that certain perfons were then 
fecretly contriving a diffolution of the tyranny. For Dion being very docile, 
both with refpecl to other things, and what was then (aid by me, he fo 
acutely apprehended, and readily embraced my dodlrines, that he furpaffed all 
the young men with whom I was ever acquainted. He was likewife deter¬ 
mined to pafs the remainder of his life in a manner fuperior to many of the 
Italians and Sicilians, viz. in purfuing virtue, rather than pleafure and 
luxury. Hence he was hated by thofe, who lived conformably to tyrannic 
inftitutes, even till the death of Dionyfius. 

After this he perceived that the very fame conception, which he had 
framed through the affiftance of right reafon, did not fubfift in him alone, but 
in certain other perlons, though they were not numerous, among whom he 
thought was Dionyfius the younger. He likewife hoped that if this were 
the cafe, both his own life, and that of the other Syracufians, would be 
tranfcendently more bleffed. On this account he thought that I ought by 
all means to come with the utmoft celerity to Syracufe, that I might affift 
them in their undertakings; remembering how eafily, by my converfation, 
he was inflamed with the defire of leading the moft beautiful and beft life. 
If he could but enkindle this defire in Dionyfius, as he was attempting to 
do, he was in hopes that a happy and true life, without (laughter and death, 
and the evils which exift at prefent, would flourilh through every part of 
Syracufe. 

Dion rightly conceiving that this would be the cafe, perfuaded Dionyfius 
to fend for me, and himl'elf requefted that 1 would by all means come with 
the utmoft celeritv, before certain other perfons, affociating with Dionyfius, 
turned him to a life different from that which is beft. But it is neccffary to 
relate more fully what he faid. Why, fays he, ftiould we expert a fitter 

1 Viz. by foir.e one of thofe who are eflentially daemons or heroe*. 
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opportunity than that which now prefents itfelf to us through a certain 
divine fortune ? He likewife mentioned the empire of Italy and Sicily, the 
power of Dionyfius in this empire, and his vehement defire after philofophy 
and erudition. He informed me how much inclined his own kindred and 
familiars were to the dodrines and mode of life which I inculcated, and that 
he himfelf was moll: fufjicient to incite Dionyfius to embrace them. He 
added, that in cpnfequeqce of this, if at any time, there was now every 
reafon to hope that thefe perfipns would become philofophers and rulers of 
mighty cities. With thefe therefore, and many other fuch reafons, did he 
urge me to comply with his requeft. But I was fearful of the event; as the 
defires of young men are hally, and are often borne along in a diredlion con¬ 
trary to themfelves. 

However, I knew that the dilpofition of Dion was naturally grave, and 
that his age was fuffkfieptly mature. Hence, while I was confidering and 
doubting whether I Ihould go and comply with his requeft, or not, it at the 
feme time occurgd to me that 1 ought to go ; and that if ever any one thought 
of attempting to give perfedion to Jaws and a polity, now was the time to 
make the attempt. For I confidered, that jf I could only perfuade one per-, 
fon, I fhoujd fufficiently produce every good. With this conception and 
this confidence, and not from the motives which fome have thought, I left 
my home; feeling at the fame time in myfelf the greateft ftiame left I 
Ihould ever appear to myfelf to be nothing more than a man of words, and 
Ihould never voluntarily accomplifh any thing in deeds. I was likewife; 
fearful, left the hofpitality and friendfhip of Dion Ihould be expofed to no 
fmall daugers; who, if he Ihould fall into any calamity, or be banilhed by 
Pionyfius, and his other enemies, would fly to us, and thus addrefs us; “1 
come to you, O Plato, an exile, but am neither indigent of horfes nor 
foldiers to oppofe my enemies, but I am in want of words and perfuafion, 
by which I know you are efpecially able to convert young men to probity 
and juflice, and unite them in friendftnp and fellowlhip with each other; 
through a defied of which on your part I have now left Syracufe, and have 
betaken myfelf hither. As to what relates to myfelf indeed, this will bring 
you lefs difgrace : but 88 to philofophy, which, you always praife, and which 
you fay is difhonoured by other men, is it not now betrayed by you together 
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with me? If, indeed, we had been inhabitants of Megara, you would have 
come to my affiftance when I had called you, or I fhould have confidered you 
as the moft depraved of all men. But now, excufing yourfelf through the 
leugth of the journey, and the magnitude of the voyage and the labour, you 
think you fhall avoid infamy, though this is far from being the cafe.” 

If Dion had thus addrcifed me, I fhould certainly have been at a lofs for a 
becoming anfwer. I, therefore, came to Syracufe, with reafon and jufticc, 
leaving my own purfuits, which were not unbecoming, under a tyranny, which 
was neither adapted to my difcourfes nor myfelf. But when I came thither 
-1 liberated myfelf, and thus preferved the allotment of hofpitable Jupiter, 
and of a philofopher, unblameable. This allotment indeed would have 
been difgraceful, if, being in any refpeft effeminate and timid, I had been a 
partaker of vicious fhame. On my arrival then (for there is no occafion 
to be prolix) I found all tbings about Dionyfius full of fedition, and calum¬ 
nies refpedting the tyranny of Dion. I defended Dion, therefore, to the 
utmofl of my power, but I was able to effect but little. For, on the fourth 
month nearly after my arrival, Dionyfius accufed Dion of endeavouring to 
obtain the tyrantty by flratagem, and difgracefully lent him into exile in a 
final! fhip; After this all of us that were the friends of Dion were fearful 
left Dionyfius fhould aGCufe and punilh any one of us as cooperating with 
Dion in his ftratagem. It was likewife reported in Syracufe, that I was put 
to death by Dionyfius, as being the caufe of every thing that then happened. 
But he perceiving that we were all thus affefted, and dreading left fomething 
of greater confequence fhould arife from our fear, received all of us bene¬ 
volently, confoled me, defired me to confide in him, and requefted that I 
would by all means ftay ; as he would derive no advantage from my flight, 
but from my continuing at Syracufe. On this account, he pretended to 
requeft me very much to ftay. However, we know that the requefts of 
tyrants are mingled with neceffity. 

Contriving, therefore, to prevent my-departure, he obliged me to refide in 
the acropolis, whence no failor could lead me away, not becaufe he would 
be hindered by Dionyfius, but becaufe he could not accomplifh this without: 
his orders. Nor was there any merchant, or provincial magrftrate, who, on 
feeing me leaving the country, would not immediately have brought me 
back again to Dionyfius; efpecially fince the report at that time was con- 
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trary to that which was circulated before ; for now it was laid that Dionyfius 
again received Plato with wonderful kindnefs. And indeed this was the 
cafe: for it is necefiary to fpeak the truth. He behaved therefore to me 
with increasing kindnefs every day, and was delighted with my manners and 
habits. But he wiShed me to praife him more, and to consider him as my 
friend in a far greater degree than Dion : and this he Strove to accomplish 
in a wonderful manner. However, he negle&ed the moft beautiful means 
of effeCliug his purpofe, if it could have been effected, I meau affociating 
and becoming familiar with me, by hearing and learning difcourfes on phi- 
lofophy. But this he was fearful of doing, left, as was afferted by my calum¬ 
niators, he Should be impeded in his defigns, and Dion Should have the entire 
management of affairs. However, I endured every thing, perfervering in 
the opinion which I entertained when I Sirft came to Syracufe, and trying if 
by any poffible means Dionyfius could be brought to a defire of a philofophic 
life. But he rendered my endeavours ineffectual by his opposition. And 
fuch are the particulars of my firft voyage to Sicily. 

However, in confequence of the earneft folicitations of Dionyfius, I made 
a fecond voyage to Sicily. But on what account I came thither, and what 
I did there, I may reafonably and juftly relate to you, when I advife you 
how it is proper to aCt in the preSent State of affairs. I fay I may relate this 
to you, for the fake of thofe who aSk why I came a fecond time to Sicily. 
I fpeak in this manner, that fuperfluous things may not be preferred by me 
to fuch as are important. 

I think, indeed, that he who gives his advice to a fick man, and one wh® 
ufes bad diet, Should perfuade him in the firft place to change his mode of 
living; and if the difeafed perfon is willing to comply with him in this, that 
he Should then perfuade him to other things; but if he is unwilling to com¬ 
ply, then I Should think that his adviler, if he abandons him, a&s like a 
man and r. phyfician, but if he ftill continues with him, that he aCts like 
one effeminate and deftitute of art. I affert the fame thing likewiSe of a 
city, whether it has one governor, or many. For if the polity proceeds in a 
right way, it is the province of a man, endued with intellect, to give it ufeful 
advice ; but if the very contrary of this happens to be. the cafe, and the 
people do not by any means with to tread in the veftiges of an upright polity, 
but proclaim to their advifer that he mult relinquish his concern about the 
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polity, and not difturb it, for if he does he fhall fuffer death ; and at the 
lame time exhort him to be fubfervient to their wills and defires, and thus 
advife them how they may always procure pleafures with celerity and eafe ; 
when this is the cafe, I fhould confider him who endures to give fuch advice, 
as effeminate, but him who does not endure it, as a man. 

In confequence of this conception, when any one confults me about one 
of the greatefl concerns of his life, fuch as about the acquifition of riches, or 
the attention pertaining to the body or foul, if he appears to me to live daily- 
in an orderly manner, or is willing to be perfuaded when I give him my ad¬ 
vice, then I readily join with him in confutation, nor do I defifl: till the 
affair is brought to a conclufion. But if either he does not at all confult 
me, or, if he does, obvioufly neglefts to follow my advice, in this cafe I 
Ihould not of my own accord give advice to fuch a one, nor would I be 
compelled to give it, even if he were my fon. But 1 would voluntarily give 
advice to a flave, and, if he were unwilling, force him to follow it. I fhould 
not however think it holy to force my father, unlefs he was void of under- 
ftanding through difeafe. 

Again, if thofe that confult me live according to an eftablifhed mode 
which is pleafing to themfelves, but not to me, I would not hate them, be- 
caufe I had admonifhed them in vain, nor yet flattering be fubfervient to 
them, and afford them thofe means of gratifying their defires, which, if I 
were to embrace, 1 fhould not wifh to live. With the fame conceptions 
refpefting his country, a prudent man ought to live, expofing its errors, if 
it appears to him not to be well governed, when this can be done, without 
fpeaking in vain, or lofmg his life. But he fhould never by violence effeft 
a change in the government of his country, when it cannot he brought to 
the belt condition, without the expulfion and daughter of the citizens, but 
in this cafe, leading a quiet life, he fhould pray for the good both of himfelf 
and the city. 

In the very fame manner I advife you to aft. And I advifed Dionyfius to 
live daily in fuch a manner with Dion, that he might both have the maftery 
over himfelf, and acquire faithful friends and aflociates, that the fame thing 
might not befall him which happened to his father. For his father having 
obtained the polfeflion of and feellablidled many and great cities in Sicily, 
which had been fubverted by the Barbarians, could not eftablifh in the poli¬ 
tics 
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tics of thefe faithful men, neither from his own aflbciates, nor from among 
ft rangers, nor from his younger brothers, whom he himfelf had educated. 
Nor yet could he find men worthy to be trufted, either among the private 
perfons whom he had made governors, or the poor, whom he had made 
very rich. But among thefe he could not procure one faithful affociate, 
either by perfuading or teaching, or the benefits which he conferred. But 
he was Icven times worfe than Darius, who neither confiding iu his brothers, 
nor in thofe that were educated by him, but alone aflbciating with himfelf 
in the government of his kingdom a Mede and captive eunuch, he divided 
feven parts of his dominions between them, each of which was larger than 
all Sicily, and found them to be faithful adherents, and neither infidious to 
him, nor to each other. He likewife gave an example how a good legiflator 
and king ought to a£t. For he eftabliffied laws by which the Perfian govern¬ 
ment is preferved even at prefent. To which we may add, that the Athe¬ 
nians, after they had taken pofleflion of many Grecian cities, which they 
had not founded themfelves, and which had been fubverted by the Barbarians, 
preferved their empire over them for feventy years, in confequence of pro¬ 
curing: to themfelves friends in each of the cities. 

But Dionyfius having colle&ed all Sicily into one city, and through his 
wifdom confiding in no one, was with difficulty laved. For he was deftitute 
of friends, and men in whom he could confide, than which there can be no 
greater fign of vice, as on. the contrary the poffeffion of thefe is the greateft 
proof of virtue. I therefore and Dion advifcd Dionyfius to procure himfelf 
friends from his affociates, and fuch as were his equals in age, and who 
unanimoufly cultivated virtue, fince, through the fituation of his father’s 
affairs, he neither cultivated learning, nor had proper affociates. But we 
particularly advifed him to accord with himfelf. For we aflTerted that he 
was in a wonderful manner deficient in this refpedl, not indeed in perfpi- 
cuous terms (for this was not fafe), but in an obfcure manner, contending 
in our difcourfe, that when this is the cafe, every man will become the 
fuviour both of himfelf and thofe whom he governs ; but that when he does 
not accord with himfelf, he will caufe the very contrary of this to take 
place. If therefore, as we faid, he was confiftent with himfelf, and acquired 
prudence and temperance, and if afterwards he reftored the defolated cities 
of Sicily, and bound them together with fuch laws and polities, that they 
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might be friendly both to him and to each other, in refilling the incurfions 
of the Barbarians, then he would not only double, but in reality multiply his 
paternal kingdom. For thus the Carthaginians would much more readily 
become fubjeCl to his power, than they were to that of Gelon; nor would 
he on the contrary, like his father, be compelled to pay a tribute to the Bar¬ 
barians. 

This was the fubllance of what we faid, and the advice which we gave to 
Dionyfius, at the very time when it was reported in many places that we 
were forming llratagems againll him. Indeed, the men who raifed thefe 
reports prevailed over Dionyfius, expelled Dion, and threw us into fear. 
But, in Ihort, Dion,' departing from Peloponnefus and Athens, admonifhed 
Dionyfius in reality. When therefore Dion had liberated and twice reltored 
the city to its inhabitants, the Syracufians were then affe&ed in the fame 
manner towards him, as Dionyfius had been before. For Dionyfius had 
endeavoured to educate Dion fo as that he might become a king worthy of 
his kingdom, and be his affociate through the whole of life. But thofe that 
calumniated Dion, reported that he endeavoured to gain the tyranny by 
flratagem, and did every thing at that time, that the mind of Dionyfius, 
which was allured by difcipline, might negled the affairs of government, 
and commit them entirely to Dion, who, by fraudulent ufurpation, would 
expel Dionyfius from the empire. 

Thefe things being then reported a fecond time among the Syracufians, 
vanquifhed by a very abfijrd and bafe victory thofe who were the caufes of 
the victory. But it improper that the particulars of this affair fhould be 
heard by you, who now call upon me to fettle the prefent affairs. I there¬ 
fore being an Athenian, the affociate of Dion, and one who joined with him 
in oppofing the tyrant, that he might make peace inftead of war, was van¬ 
quifhed in oppofing the calumniators. But Dionyfius, by loading me with 
honours and riches, endeavoured to perfuade me to flay with him, and to 
make me his friend, that I might ferve as a witnefs that he had pot unde- 
fervedly expelled Dion. However, he was entirely difappointed in his ex¬ 
pectations. But Dion afterwards returning home, brought with him two- 
Athenian brothers, who had not become his friends from pbilofophy, but 
from that cafual ally elation of mofl friends, which arifes from performing 
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the rites of hofpitality, and from being mutually initiated in {acred myfteries. 
From thefe caufes, and from offering to attend Dion in his return to Syra- 
cufe, he had contra&ed a friendfhip with them. But thefe men, on their 
coming to Sicily, when they underftood that Dion was calumniated as en¬ 
deavouring by ftratagem to obtain the tyranny, by thofe very men whom he 
had liberated, not only betrayed their affociate and gueft, but becoming as 
it were perpetrators of murder with their own hands, they affifted the mur¬ 
derers with arms. However, I {hall neither pafs by in filence, nor relate 
the particulars of this bafe and unholy deed : for it has been elegantly re¬ 
lated by many others, and will be again in fome future period of time. 

But 1 will wipe away the infamy with which the Athenians are branded. 
For 1 fay, that he was an Athenian, who could never be induced either by 
riches or honours to betray the city. For he was not made a friend through 
illiberal benevolence, but through the communion of liberal difcipline; in 
which alone, he who is endued with intelleft ought to confide, rather than 
in the alliance of fouls and bodies. Thefe men, therefore, are not of con- 
fequence fufficient to bring difgrace on the city for killing Dion : for they 
were men of no renown. But I have faid thus much for the fake of giving 
advice to the friends and kindred of Dion. 

I give you likew'ife the fame advice as before, and addrefs you in the fame 
words the third time, viz. that you {hould neither fubjedl Sicily, nor, in my 
opinion, any other city, to defpotic men, but to the law's ; for this is neither 
better for the governors nor the governed, nor for their children, nor their 
children’s children, but the experiment is perfe£tl^$pernicious. But little 
and illiberal fouls delight to feize gain of this kind, underftanding nothing 
of things juft and good, human and divine, whether pertaining totheprefent 
time, or to futurity. Of the truth of thefe things, I endeavoured firft to 
perfuade Dion, and afterwards Dionyfius, and now', in the third place, you. 
Be perfuaded therefore by me, for the fake of Jupiter the third faviour. 

In the next place, look to Dionyfius and Dion, the former of whom, not 
following my advice, now lives in an unbecoming manner ; but the latter, 
who adted conformably to my perfuafions, died beautifully. For he who 
afpires after the moft excellent things, both for himfelf and his country, will 
endure whatever may befall him in an upright and beautiful manner : for no 
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one of us 13 naturally immortal ’, nor if this ihould happen to be the cafe with 
anyone of us, would he on that account become happy, as it appears he would 
to the multitude. For in things inanimate, there is nothing either of good 
or ill which deferves to be regarded : but good or ill happens to every foul, 
eithcrduring its union with, or feparation from, body. But it is always pro¬ 
per thus to believe inantient and facred diicouries, which inform us that the 
foul is immortal, that it has judges of its conduct, and that it fullers the great- 
eft punifhments when it is liberated from the body. On this account it is re- 
quifite to think that it is a lelfer evil to fuffer than to do the greateft injuries. 
This, indeed, the man who is a lover of wealth, and who is poor in foul does 
not hear, and if he did hear, he would deride it, in confequence of thinking 
that he ought impudently to feize on all fides, like a wild beaft, whatever he 
can eat or drink, and whatever can contribute to venereal delight, which is 
a thing fervile and ungrateful, and is not properly denominated pleafure. 
Such a one being blind, does not perceive that he can never fatisfy infatiable 
defire, nor fee what a mighty evil is unholy conduct, nor what the particulars 
are with which it is always attended in conjundlion with every unjuft deed. 
For he who aits unjuftly, muft neceffarily attradl to himfelf impiety, both 
while he rolls on the earth, and when he aceomplifties under the earth a 
journey, perfedly and in every refpecl dilhonourable and miferable. 

When I faid thefe, and other things of the like kind to Dion, I perfuaded 
him of their truth. But I was moftjuftly enraged with his murderers, in the 
fame manner nearly as with Dionyfms : for both of them injured me, and all 
the reft, as I may fay, in the higheft degree. For they deftroyed a man who 
was willing to ufe juftice : but Dionyfius, who did not by any means 
wifti to ufe juftice, through the whole of his government, obtained the 
greateft power. If, however, under his government, philofophy and power 
had been united in reality, they would have prefented to all men, both Greeks 
and Barbarians, a true and fufficiently luminous opinion, that neither any 
city nor any man can ever he happy, unlefs they pais through life with pru¬ 
dence 1 , and in fubjedion to juftice; whether they poffefs thefe in themfelves, 
or are properly educated and inftruded in the manners of holy governors. 

The condud, therefore, of Dionyfius in thefe things was noxious : but other 

1 Viz. the union of the foul with this terrene body is not an immortal union. 

* Sec the General Introduction prefixed to this work for the accurate meaning of this word. 
vol. v. 41 things 
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things in which I was injured are fmall when compared to thefe. But he 
who flew Dion, did not know that he had done the fame thing as Dionyfius. 
For I clearly know, as far as it is poffible for one man to fpeak confidently of 
another, that if Dion had retained his government, he would never havet 
changed it into any other form than that which he firftgave to hisowncoun-, 
try, Syracufe, when he delivered it from flavery, caufed it to aflume a joyful 
and fplendid appearance, and eftablilhed it in liberty. After this, he would 
have adorned the citizens, by every poffible contrivance, with fuch laws as 
are adapted to them, and are the mod excellent. And befides thefe things, 
he would have diligently endeavoured to make all Sicily inhabited, and free 
from the Barbarians, by expelling fome and fubjefling others, more eafily than 
this was done hy Hiero. But if thefe things had taken place, through a man 
juft, brave, temperate, and who was a philofopher, the fame opinion of virtue 
would have been produced among the multitude, as would have ftourilhecj 
among all men, if Dionyfius had followed my advice. But now either fome 
daemon, or fome pernicious character, replete with iniquity and impiety, and, 
what is of the greateft confequence, with the audacity of ignorance, in 
which all evils are rooted, and from which they germinate and afterwards 
produce the moil bitter fruit,—this daemon, or this dire perfon, has a fecond 
time fubverted and deftroyed every thing. However, for the fake of augury, 
we now ominate good things the third time. 

I advife therefore you, my friends, to imitate Dion, and acquire that patri¬ 
otic benevolence which he poflefled, and that temperate mode of living which 
he adopted. But you have dearly heard from me, what are the aufpices by 
which you fhould endeavour to accomplilh his wi(h : and if there is any one 
among you, who is unable to live in a Doric manner, according to paternal 
inftitutes, but follows the Sicilian mode of living, and that which was 
adopted by the murderers of Dion, neither call on him to join with you, nor 
believe that he will ever be fincere and faithful in any undertaking. But you 
lhould exhort the reft to reeftablilb the whole of Sicily, and introduce both in 
Sicily and all Peloponnefus equitable laws, without dreading the Athenians t 
for men are to he found there who furpafs all others in virtue, and who hate 
the audacity of thofe that flaughter their guefts. 

But if thefe things lhould take place afterwards, and the many and all va¬ 
rious feditions and difcords which fpringjip daily urge us to immediate 
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exertion ; in this Cafe, every man who, through a divine fortune, partakes, 
though in a fmall degree, of right opinion, ought to know, that there will be 
no end to the evils refulting from fedition, till thofe who vanquifh in battle 
refrain from flaughtering and banifhing their fellow-citizens., and from the re¬ 
membrance of injuries, and giving refpite to their defire of vengeance, become 
reconciled to their enemies ; and till obtaining the empire over themfelves, 
they eflablifh common laws, which no lefs pertain to themfelves, than to thofe 
they have vanquilhed, at the fame time compelling them to ufe thefe laws. But 
they Ihould compel them by a two-fold neceflity, viz. of fear and lhame. By 
the neceftity of fear, evincing their power ; in confequence of being fuperior to 
them : but by the n'«ceflity of fhame, through their appearing to furpafs them, 
both in vanquilhing pleafures, and in fubjedtion to the laws. For there is no 
other way by which a city labouring under fedition can find a period to its 
evils. But fcditions, enmities, hatred, perfidy, will always arife in cities, 
which are thus affedfed towards themfelves. Thofe, therefore, that have the 
greatefl power in cities, if they defire the welfare of their country, Ihould 
choofe among themfelves, in preference to others, fuch men as they have 
heard to be the moft excellent charadters : and, in the firft place, they Ihould 
choofe old men, who poflefs children, wives, and eftates, together with fuch of 
their progenitors as are moft worthy and renowned, and poflefs fufEcientpro- 
perty. But ten thoufand and fifty inhabitants will be fufficient for a city of 
this kind. Thefe Ihould be lent from their places of abode with prayers and 
the greateft honours : but after they are called from home, they Ihould be 
bound by an oath, and exhorted to eftablilh laws, that they may not attribute 
more to the vidtors than the vanquilhed, but impart the equal and that 
which is common to the whole city. All things, however, confift in the 
eftablifhment of laws. For when the vidtore are more willing to be fubjedk t® 
the laws than thofe that are vanquilhed, all things will be well, and full of 
felicity, and every evil will be exiled. But if this is not the cafe, there is no 
occafion to call me, or any other, to join with him in the adminiftration of 
affairs, who is not perfuaded by the precepts I have now enjoined. For 
thefe are the fillers of the things which 1 and Dion very wifely attempted 
to accomplilh among the Syraculians, They were, however, fecond at¬ 
tempts : for the firft were thofe common goods, which we attempted to 
effeia in conjundtion w,ith Dionyfius. But a certain fortune fuperior to man- 
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kind fruftrated our attempt. Do you therefore now endeavour to accom- 
plifti thefe things more profperoufiy, through a good deftiny, and a certain 
divine fortune. And thus much concerning my advice and epiftlc, and my 
firft vifit to Dionyfius. 

But my fecond voyage to Sicily was both becoming and proper, of which 
he may now hear an account who is fo inclined. For the firft time of my 
refidence in Sicily paffed away as I have already faid, before I could advife 
the kindred and afTociates of Dion ; but after this I perfuaded Dionyfius, to 
the utmoft of my power, to fuffer me to depart: but we mutually agreed, 
that when a peace took place (for there was then a war in Sicily), Dionyfius 
ftiould recall Dion and me, as foon as his government was more fecurely 
eftablilhed. He likewife thought it proper that Dion fhould underftand that I 
was not then banifhed by him, but was to return to him at a certain time. 
And 1 agreed to thefe conditions.' 

A peace therefore taking place, Dionyfius fent for me, but required that 
Dion ftiould abfent himfelf, for another year : bu the requested me by all means 
to come. Dion therefore exhorted and entreated me to let fail; for it was very 
much reported from Sicily, that Dionyfius was again wonderfully inflamed with 
a defire of philofophy : and on this account Dion earneftly requefted me to fet 
fail for Sicily. But I, though I knew that many fuch things happened to young 
men refpe£ting philofophy, at the fame time thought it more fafe not to 
comply with the requeft of Dionyfius and Dion. I therefore aufwered both 
of them, that I was an old man, and that nothing which was done at prefent 
was according to the agreement. But it feems that after this Archytas 1 had 
betaken himfelf to Dionyfius : for, before I fet fail from Sicily, I had made 
Archytas, and certain other Tarentines, the guefts and friends of Dionyfius. 
There were likewife certain others among the Syracufians who were the 
auditors of Dion, and among thefe lome wh were full of depraved dodtrines 
refpe&ing philofophy, and who appeared to me to endeavour to difcourfe with 
Dionyfius about things of this kind, as if Dionyfius had heard all fuch parti¬ 
culars as were the fubjedl of my thoughts. But he was not naturally unapt 
with refpedt to learning, and was ambitious in a wonderful degree. Perhaps, 
therefore, he was plealed with the difcourfe of thefe meii; and he was ma- 
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nifeftly alhamed that he heard nothing from me when I went to fee him. 
Hence he was at the fame time inflamed with a defire of hearing me more 
clearly, and Simulated by ambition. But on what account he did not hear 
me difcourle, when Ifirft came to Sicily, I have related above. 

After therefore I had returned home lafe, and refilled to comply with his 
fecond invitation, Dionyfius appeared to be perfe&ly ambitious, and through 
his dcfire of renown to be afraid left I ftiould feem to certain perfons to de- 
fpife him, and that my diflike of his difpofition, habits, and mode of living, had 
induced me to refute complying with his requeft. But it is juft that I thould 
fpeak the truth, and endure with equanimity, if any one on hearing the paft 
tranfattions thould defpife my philofophy, and think that the tyrant was en¬ 
dued with intellefl : for Dionyfius fent tome, the third time, a three-ranked 
galley, for the fake of procuring me an eaty paflage. He fent alfo Archi- 
demus, whom he thought I moft efteemed of all the familiars of Archytas 
that were then in his dominions, together with other illuftrious perfons in 
Sicily. But all thefe announced to us the fame thing, viz. that Dionyfius was 
wonderfully given to philofophy. Befides this, he lent me a long epiftle, 
knowing how I was affedtcd towards Dion, and that Dion was defirous I 
thould fet fail and come to Syracufe. The letter, therefore, was compofed 
with a view to all thefe particulars, and the beginning of it was as follows : 

Dionyfius to Plato : after which followed fuch things as areufual, andhefaid 
nothing after this, except that complying with his requeft 1 Ihould now come 
to Sicily. He then proceeded : “ In the firft plac* the particulars- refpedfing 
Dion (hall be accomplilhed according to your wilh ; but I know you wilh for 
moderate meafures, and that I would accede to them. However, unlefs you 
come, your defires refpe&ing Dion will not be gratified, nor yet refpedting 
other things pertaining toyourfelf.” This is what he wrote. But the other 
parts of his letter were prolix, and foreign to the purpole. Other letters like- 
wife came to me from Archytas, and other Tarentines, praifing the philofo- 
phic difpofition of Dionyfius, and adding, that unlefs I now came their friend- 
fhip with Dionyfius, which had been effefted through me, and which was of 
no final 1 confequence with refpe£t to political affairs, would be entirely de- 
ftroyed. 

As therefore, at that time, I was thus incited to comply with the requeft of 
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Dionyfius, fome drawing me from Sicily and Italy, and others at Athens im¬ 
pelling me, as it were, by their prayers ; and again reafon proclaiming, that 
1 ought not to betray Dion, together with theguefts and others belonging to 
Tarentum :—when I likewife considered, that it was nothing wonderful, if a 
young man who was formerly unwilling to hear refpeCting things of great 
moment Should become docile, and be inflamed with a defire of the bcft life, and 
that it was proper to prove clearly, in what manner he was affeCted, and not by 
any means betray him, nor become myfelf the caufe of a difgrace fo truly great, 
if the cafe with refpeCt to Dionyfius was in reality fuch as it was reported to 
be;—fcreened by this reafoning as with a veil, I commenced my journey, fear¬ 
ing many things, and prophefying as it feems not altogether well. I came 
therefore to Sicily the third time under the protection of the faviour Jupiter. 
And this voyage I actually accomplifhed, being again fortunately faved. But 
for thefe things I return thanks to Dionyfius, after divinity ; becaufe when 
many were willing to flay me, he prevented them, and conducted himfelf 
with fome degree of moderation in my affairs. 

When therefore I came to Sicily, I thought it was proper, in the firft 
place, to try whether Dionyfius was in reality enkindled by philofophy as by 
a fire, or whether the report concerning him at Athens was entirely vain. 
But there is a certain method of making an experiment about things of this 
kind, by no means ignoble, but truly adapted to tyrants, and efpecially to 
thofe that are full of depraved doCtrines, which, as foon as I arrived, I per¬ 
ceived was very much tta cafe with Dionyfius. But to fuch as thefe, it is 
requifite to Show that philofophy is a thing of the greateff: confequence, and 
that it it only to be obtained by great Study and mighty labour. For he 
who hears that this is the cafe, if he is truly a lover of wifdom, and is 
adapted to and worthy of its aequifition, being a divine perfon, will think 
that he hears of an admirable way, that he ought immediately to betake 
•himfelf to this path,, and make it the great bufinefs of his life. After this, 
he will not ceafe exciting both himfelf, and the leader of this wav, till he 
-either obtains the consummation of his wilhes, or receives a power by which 
he may be able to conduCt himfelf without a guide. 

Such a one, therefore, will fo live, that all his actions may accord with 
•thefe conceptions. But before alt things he will be perpetually intent on 
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philofophy, and will daily procure for himfelf fuch nutriment, as may efpe- 
cially render him docile, of a good memory, and able to reafon; living 
foberly, and hating intoxication. 

But thofe that are not lovers of wifdom in reality, but are coloured over with 
opinions, like thofe whofe bodies are burnt by the fun, when they perceive 
what a multitude of difciplines, what mighty labour, and what temperate food 
are requifite, to the acquifition of philofophy, fuch as thefe, thinking that phi¬ 
lofophy is a thing difficult and impoffible for them to obtain, cannot be brought 
to make it the objeCt of their purfuit. But fome of thefe perfuade themfelves, 
that they have fufficiently heard the whole of philofophy, and that they require 
nothing further. This mode of experiment is perfpicuous and moft fafe, when, 
employed upon the effeminate, and fuch as are incapable of enduring labour t 
for thus they can never accufe him who points out to them the arduoufnefs 
of the undertaking, but muft blame themfelves as unable to engage in all 
that is requifite to the acquifition of philofophy. 

This method of examination I employed upon Dionyfius ; but I neither 
enumerated all the requifites, nor did Dionyfius require that I ftiould. For 
there were many things, and thofe of the greateff confequence, in which he 
pretended to be fufficiently knowing, through the depraved do&rines which 
he had heard from others. But I am informed that he afterwards wrote 
about the things which he then heard, as if the compofition was the refult of 
his own art, when at the fame time it contained nothing of his own. How¬ 
ever, I am entirely ignorant as to the truth of this report. But I know that 
certain others have written about the fame things, though without under- 
ftanding what they wrote. 

Thus much however I lhall fay refpeCiing all thofe who either have 
written, or lhall write, affirming that they know thofe things which are the 
objeCts of my ftudy, (whether they have heard them from me or from others, 
or whether they have difcovcred them themfelves,) that they have not heard 
any thing about thefe particulars conformable to my opinion : for I never 
have written, nor ever lhall write, about them. For a thing of this kind * 
cannot be expreffed by words like other difciplines, but by long familiarity, 
and living in conjunction with the thing itfelf, a light as it were leaping from 

’ Plato here means by a thing of this hind, true being, the proper obje£t of intelleQ. 
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a fire will on a fuel Jen be enkindled in the foul, and there itfelf nourifh itfelf. 
Indeed, thus much I know, that things which have been written or faid by me, 
have been faid in the beft manner ; and 1 do not feel the fmalieft degree of 
pain from things being afcribed to me that are badly written. 

But if it appeared to me that the particulars of which I am fpeaking 
could be fufficiently communicated to the multitude by writing or fpeech, 
what could we accomplilh more beautiful in life than to impart a mighty 
benefit to mankind, and lead an intelligible nature into light, fo as to be 
c/bvious to all men ? I think, however, that an attempt of this kind would only 
be beneficial to a few, who from fome lmall veftiges previoufly demonftrated 
are themfelves able to difeover thefe abftrule particulars. But with refpeft 
to the reft of mankind, fome it will fill with a contempt by no means elegant, 
and others with a lofty and arrogant hope, that they fhould now learn certain 
excellent things. 1 intend, therefore, to fpcak further about thefe particulars: 
for thus perhaps 1 fhall fay lomething clearer refpefling them than I have yet 
faid. For there is a certain true difeourfe which is adverfe to him, who dares 
to write about things of this kind, and which has often been delivered by me 
before, and as it feems muft be delivered by me at prefent. 

There are three things belonging to each of thofe particulars through 
which fcietice is necelfarily produced. But the fourth is fcience itfelf. And 
it is requifite to eftablifh as the fifth that which is known and true. One of 
thefe is the name of a thing ; the fecond its definition ; the third the refem- 
blance ; the fourth fcience. Now take each of thefe, defiring to learn what 
we have lately afferted, and think as follows concerning them all. A circle is 
called lomething, whofe name we have juft expreffed. After this follows its 
definition, compofed from nouns and verbs. For that which every where is 
equally diftant from the extremes to the middle, is the definition of that 
which we fignify by the name of a round, and a circumference, and a circle. 
But the third is the circle which may be painted, or blotted out, which may 
be made by a wheel, or deftroyed. None of which affe&ions, the circle 
itfelf, which each of thefe refpe&s, fuffers, as being of a different nature. 
But the fourth is fcience and intellect, and true opinion about thefe. And 
the whole of this again muft be eftablilhed as one thing which neither l’ub- 
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fills in voice, nor in corporeal figures, but is inherent in foul'. It is there¬ 
fore manifell, that this fourth is different from the nature itfelf 1 of the 
circle, and again different from the three we have previoufly mentioned- 
But among the number of thefe, intelledt, by its relation and fimilitude, 
proximately adheres to the fifth, while the reft are more remote from 
its nature. The fame may likevvife be affirmed of a ftraight and crooked 
figure, of colour, and of the good, the beautiful, and the juft. And again 
of every body, whether fafhioned by the hand, or the work of nature, 
whether fire or water, and the reft of this kind ; likewife of every animal, 
and the manners of fouls ; and of all adlions and paffions. For unlefs among 
thefe fome one after a manner receives that fourth, he will never perfectly 
participate the fcience about the fifth. For, in addition to what has been 
faid, thefe four no lefs endeavour to evince about every thing the quality 
which it poffefles; but likewife its being, through the imbecility of reafons. 
On this account, no one endued with intelledl will ever dare to conlider as 
equally immutable, things which are the objedls of intelledlual vilion, and 
fuch as have a fubfiftence in corporeal figures. 

But again, it is requifite to attend to what we have juft now' faid. Every 
circle, which by the hands of men is either painted, or fafhioned by a wheel, 
is plainly contrary to our fifth : for it every w'here participates of the right 
line. But we muft affirm that the circle itfelf has neither more nor lefs of 
any thing whatever; that is, it pofieffes in itfelf nothing of a contrary 
nature. Befides, none of thefe is endued with any liability of name : for 
nothing hinders our applying the appellation of ftraight to that w-hich we 
now denominate round, and calling the ftraight by the denomination of 
the round; nor will there be any lefs ftubility in thefe, when their names are 
changed into the contrary. The fame reafoning is likewife true of defini¬ 
tion, fince it is compofed from nouns and verbs which poffefs no liability. 
And in a variety of ways it may be proved, that no one of thefe four is 
certain and firm. But the greateft thing of all, as I juft before obferved, is 

x Viz. in the dianoetie part of the foal: for the forms, or eflential reafons fubfifting in this 
part, arc the objeCts of fcience. 

2 For the circle itfelf is an intelltBual form , and is not to be apprehended by the difeurfive 
energies of the dianoetic part, but by the Ample projections of intellect. 
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this, that fince there are two things, eflence and quality, when the foul feeks- 
to know not the quality of a thing, but what it is, unlefs it firft inveftigates 
each of thefe four, and fufficiently difcufles them by a reafoning procefs 
and fenfible infpcflion, and this continually through every thing which is 
afferted and fhown, it will be filled, as I may lay, with all poffible ambiguity 
and obfcurity. 

In fuch things therefore, as through a depraved education we are not accus¬ 
tomed to inveftigate the truth, but are contented with an image exhibited 
to our view, we do not become ridiculous to each other, when being inter¬ 
rogated, we are able to difeufs and argue about thofe four. But in luch 
particulars as we are compelled to feparate that fifth from other things, and 
evince its nature, he who wifhes tofubvert what we have evinced, vanquifhes, 
and caufes him who explains this fifth, either by fpeech, or writing, or 
anfwers, to appear to the multitude of his hearers entirely ignorant of the 
things about which he attempts either to write or fpeak; men fometime3 
being ignorant, that it is not the foul of the writer or fpeaker that is con¬ 
futed, but the nature of each of the above-mentioned four particulars, when 
it is badly affefled. But the proceffion through all thefe, and the tranfition to 
each upwards and downwards, fcarcely at length produces the fcience of that 
which naturally fubfifts in an excellent condition, in the foul of one naturally 
well affefled. But when any one is naturally ill affe&ed, as is the cafe with 
the habit of foul poffeffed by the multitude, who are badly difpofed, with 
refped to learning, and whofe manners are depraved, not even Lynceus him- 
felf can enable fuch as thefe to fee. But in one word, neither docility nor 
memory will confer on any one the power of perceiving things of this kind, 
who is not allied to them : for they are not inherent from the firft in foreign 
habits. So that thofe who are not naturally adapted and allied to what is 
juft, and other things that are beautiful, though they may be docile, and of 
a good memory with rcfpefl to other particulars; and again, thofe that are 
allied to the juft and beautiful, but are indocile and of a bad memory, will 
never learn, as far as it is poffible to learn, the truth pertaining to virtue and 
vice. For it is necefiary to learn this, and at the fame time the falfehood 
and truth of the whole of effence, with all poffible exercife, and a great 
length of time, as I faid in the beginning. But after agitating together the 
feveral names and reafons, and fenfible perceptions of thefe things, confuting 
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in a benevolent manner, and employing queftions and anfwers without envy, 
then ftriving as much as is poflible to human power, prudence and intellect 
about each of thefe will fcarcely at length Thine forth. 

On this account, every worthy man will be very far from writing* about 
things truly worthy, as he will thus fubjed himfelf to envy and ambiguity. 
•But, in one word, it is requifite to know from thefe things, that when any 
one fees the writings of another, whether of a legiflator on the laws, or on 
certain other fubjeds, he will fee that thefe are not fuch writings as are con- 
fidered by him to be the moft worthy of all others, if he is himfelf a 
worthy charader: but the objects of his purfuit are fituated in a moft 
beautiful region. And if he fhould find in writings fuch things as truly 
deferve the higheft regard, it might then be faid, that not the gods indeed, 
but men deftroy the intelleds of men. And thus muqfi for this fable and 
digreffion, which he who acutely follows will well underftand. 

Whether therefore Dionyfius has written any thing about the higheft and 
firft natures, or any other perfon inferior or fuperior to him, according to my 
decifion, he has neither heard nor learnt any thing found refpeding thele 
natures ; for otherwife he would have venerated them in the fame manner 
as I do, and would not have dared to hurl them into incongruity and 
indecency. For he could not write about them, for the fake of recalling 
them to his memory; as there is no occafion to fear that any one will ever 
forget them, when they are once comprehended by the foul: for they lie in 
the fhorteft fpace of all things. But, perhaps he did this for the fake of bafe 
ambition, either aflerting that thefe dodrines were his own, or as partaking 
of difeipline of which he was unworthy to partake, loving the renown 
which arifes from fuch participation. 

Perhaps, however, we may allow that Dionyfius has written about thefe 
things, if what he has aflerted was produced by one converfation. But, O Ju¬ 
piter, fays the Theban, how was it produced ! For I difeuffed thefe things with 
him as I have faid, and only once ; but never afterwards. In the next place, 
he who is anxious to find out the caufe of what then happened refpeding thele 
things, ought to know why we did not difeufs them a fecond and a third 
time, and often : whether it was that Dionyfius, having only heard them 

• Viz. he will be unwilling to write pcrfpicuoufly about th^moft Cublime truths, uultfs the age 
in which he lives renders it neceflary To to do, in order to preferve them to poflerity. 
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once, thought that he knew them, and knew them fufficiently, or that he 
difcovered them himfelf, or had formerly learnt them from others. Or was 
it that he thought the things that were faid were trifling ? Or did a certain 
third thing happen to be the cafe, viz. that they were in reality too great for 
him, who was folicitous to lead a life of prudence and virtue ? For if it is 
faid that he confidered the things about which he wrote as trifling, this will 
be oppofed by many witnefies who aflfert the contrary, and who are much 
better judges about things of this kind than Dionyfius. But if he invented 
them, or learnt them, and they deferve to be made fubfervient to the difcipline 
of a liberal foul, is it not wonderful that he fhould fo readily defpife the leader 
and mailer of thefe things J 

But how he defpifed him I will now relate. Not long after this he would 
not permit the procurators of Dion to fend that portion of his wealth to Pe- 
lopontrefus, which fome time before he had fuffered him to polfefs and enjoy, 
as if he had entirely forgotten the letter which he wrote to me. For he 
aflerted that this property did not belong to Dion, but to Dion’s fon, who, as 
he was his own grandfon, was according to law underr his protection. And 
fuch were the tranfa&ions of that time. 

From hence, however, we may accurately fee how Dionyfius was afFefled 
towards philofophy; and it is lawful for me to be indignant whether I am 
willing or not: for it was then fummer, and the time for Ihips to fail. But 
it feemed that I ought not to be more offended with Dionyfius than myl'elf, 
and with thofe w'ho compelled me to come the third time to the flrait about 
Scylla, and 

“ Dire Charybdis meafure o’er again’.” 

I was therefore forced to tell Dionyfius, that it was impolfible for me to flay 
with him while Dion was ufed fo ignominioufly. But he confoled me, 
and requefted me to flay ; thinking it would not be well for him that I Ihould 
be fo fwift a meflenger of fuch tranfa&ions as thefe : and when he could not 
perfuade me, he faid he would prepare my difmiflion. However, being en¬ 
raged, I was determined to depart in a fleet of Ihips, thinking that I ought to 
fuffer every thing, if he Ihould attempt to flop me ; as 1 was manifellly in¬ 
jured, though I had done no injury. But when he found that I could not by any 

* Odyff. lib. xii. v. 438. 
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means be induced to flay, he devifed the following mean to retard my depar. 
ture. O11 the day after thefe things had taken place, he thus plautibly addrefled 
me : Dion, fays he, and the affairs of Dion, about which we have often 
difagreed, fhall be entirely removed from you and me ; for on your account 
I will a£t as follows towards Dion. I think it fit that he fhall take up his re- 
fidence in Peloponnefus, not as an exile, but as one who may come hither, 
when it fhall fcem good to him, to me, and to you who are his friend. This 
fhall take place, if he forms no flratagems againft me; and you, your fami¬ 
liars, and the familiars of Dion, that are here, fhall be bound for his fulfil¬ 
ling this agreement. But the money which he may receive fhall be depofited 
n Peloponnelus and Athens, with thofe you fhall think fit : Dion too fhall 
enjoy the benefit of this money, but fhall not be authorized to take 
it away without your confent; for I fhould not very much believe that 
juftice would be done to me, if he had the entire poffeflion of this 
wealth, which is not inconliderable. But I have greater confidence in you 
and your familiars. See, therefore, whether thefe things are agreeable to 
you, and flay for the fake of them this year, at the expiration of which you 
fhall receive this money and depart. I well know, indeed, that Dion will be 
greatly indebted to you for adting in this manner on his account. 

When 1 heard thefe things, I was perfectly indignant, but at the fame time 
I laid that I would confider the affair, and give him my opinion on the follow¬ 
ing day. This was our compadt at that time. I therefore confulted w'ithmyfelf 
after this, but in a very confufed manner ; but the following confideration 
firft prefented itfelf to me, as the leader of my confultation : What if Diony- 
fius intends to do nothing of what he promifes to do, but on my departure 
both he and many others fhould write in a plaufible manner to Dion, what he 
has now (aid to me, that he indeed was willing, but that I was unwilling he 
fhould adt in this manner, and that I entirely negledted his concerns ; and be- 
fides this, if Dionyfius, being unwilling I fhould depart, fhould give no orders 
to any pilot, but fhould eafily fignify to all men, that he did not confent to my 
fetting fail, what failor would be willing to take me on board, from the pala cc 
of Dionyfius ? Fot, in addition to other evils, I dwelt in the garden which fur- 
rounded the palace ; from whence the porter would not be willing to difmifs 
me, without an order from Dionyfius. But if I flay another year, I can in- 
deed fend an account of thefe tranfadtions to Dion, and acquaint him with 
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my fituation and condufh And if indeed Dionyfius fliould do any thing of 
what he promites to do, my conduit will be not entirely ridiculous : for 
perhaps the property of Dion, when rightly eftimated, does not amount to 
lefs than a hundred talents 1 . But if the iffue of affairs fhould be fuch as it is 
likely to be, 1 fhall be at a Jot's how to adh At the fame time, it is perhaps 
necelfary that 1 fhould flay a year longer, and endeavour in reality to fruftrate 
the machinations of Dionyfius. 

Thus thinking with mylelf, I told Dionyfius, on the following day, that I 
thought it belt to flay ; but I laid he ought not to confider me as pofll-fling 
abfolute authority over Dion. I added, that he fhould write to Dion in con- 
jundlion with me, acquainting him with the compadt we had made, and aik- 
ing him whether he was fatisfied with tbefe things, and with me, and whether 
he wifhed for any thing further. Laflly, that he fhould write to him as foon 
as poffible, and fhould not make any innovation in his affairs. This is what 
was faid, and thefe are nearly the things in which we agreed. 

But after this the fhips failed, and therefore it was no longer poffible for me 
to depart. Dionyfius, therefore, as if recolledling fomething he had omitted, 
faid that the half of Dion’s property ought to remain with his foil, and that 
the other half fhould be lent to Dion. This property, he faid, he would fell, 
and when he had fold it, deliver one half to me to be lent to Dion, and keep 
the other half for his fon ; for he added, it will be mofl juft to adt in this 
manner. I therefore, being ftruck with what he faid, thought it would be 
entirely ridiculous to fay any thing further. At the lame time, however, I 
obferved to him, that we ought to wait for an anfwer from Dion, and again 
fend him an account of thefe particulars. But Dionyfius, after this, in a very 
juvenile manner, lold the whole of Dion’s property to whom and for what 
he pleafed, without making any mention of it whatever to me : and again I in 
like manner faid nothing to him refpedting the affairs of Dion ; for 1 thought 
1 fhould be able to do nothing further in them. And thus far 1 gave affift- 
ance both to philofophy and my friends. 

But after this, I and Dionyfius'fo lived together, that I like a bird was 
always looking out, and longing to flyaway, blithe was Reviling after what 
manner he might prevent my flight, and gave up no part of the property of 


1 i. e. upwards of 13,300!. 
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Dion. At the fame time, however, we were (aid to be fociable through the 
whole of Sicily. But at that period, Dionyfius endeavoured to diminifh the 
pay of the mercenaries, contrary to the cuilom of his father; and the fol- 
d}ers being enraged, aflcmbled in a body, and declared this (hould not take 
place. Dionyfius therefore endeavoured to force them to fubmiflion, and 
for this purpofe (hut the gates of the acropolis : but the foldiers immediately 
marched to the walls, vociferating a certain barbarous and warlike paeon ; at 
which Dionyfius being terrified, granted the foldiers all they defired, and 
thofe that carried crefcent (hields more than their ufual pay. But a report was 
rapidly fpread that Heraclides was the caufe of this difturbance ; upon hearing 
which, Heraclides immediately difappeared. Dionyfius therefore endea¬ 
voured to take him ; but not being able to difcover his place of retreat, 
he ordered Theodotes to attend him in the gardens, in which at that time I 
happened to be walking. Other parts, therefore, of their difcourfe I neither 
known or heard; but what Theodotes faid to Dionyfius before me I both know 
and remember. For he faid, Plato, I am perfuading Dionyfius, that if I 
were able to bring Heraclides hither, he would anfwer to the crimes which 
are now laid to his charge : and if it does not appear fit to Dionyfius that he 
(hould dwell in Sicily, yet I think it is proper that, receiving his wife and fon, 
he (hould be permitted to fet fail for Peloponnefus, and there refide, not in¬ 
juring Dionyfius in any refpedt, and enjoying his own property. I have 
therefore, prior to this, fent, and (hall again fend for him. But whether he 
complies with my firft or fecond citation, I think it proper that he (hould re¬ 
ceive no injury, cither here or in the fuburbs, but that he (hall be (ent out of 
the kingdom, till Dionyfius (hall think fit to recall him ; and I requeft Dio¬ 
nyfius to accede to thefe terms. Do you accede or not ? fays he, fpeaking to 
Dionyfius. lie anfwered, I do accede ; nor (hall he fuffer any thing worfe 
than what has now been mentioned, though he (hould make his appear¬ 
ance in your houfe. 

However, on the evening of the following day, Eurybius and Theodotes 
came to me in great hafte and wonderfully alarmed : and Theodotes faid to 
me, Plato, was you not a wituels yefterday to the compact which Dionyfius 
made with me and you refpe&ing Heraclides ? To which 1 replied. Un¬ 
doubtedly I was. But now, fays he, the foldiers with crefcent (hields are 
running every where in order to take Heraclides, and there is reafon to fear 

that 
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that he is concealed at no great diftance. Attend us therefore to Dionyfius 
with every poflible artifice. In confequence of this, we followed and came 
to him; and they indeed ftood filent and weeping; but I faid, Thefe men, 
'Dionyfius, are afraid left you fhould make fome alteration refpefting Hera- 
clides, contrary to your compact vefterday : for it appears to me that he 
is evidently at no great diftance from hence. But Dionyfius on hearing this 
was violently enraged, and his countenance exhibited all various colours, 
fuch as anger produces : but Theodotes falling at his feet, and taking his hand, 
wept, and fuppliantly implored him not to do any fuch thing. Then I, re¬ 
luming the dilcourfe, confoled him and faid. Take courage, Theodotes, for 
Dionyfius dares not to a£l contrary to the compad which he made yefterday. 
But he looking at me, and in a very tyrannic manner. With you, fays he, 
I made no compad, neither great nor fmall. To which I replied, By the- 
gods, you promifed me, that you would not do the very things, which this 
man now requefts you not to do. Having thus laid, I turned from him and left 
the place. 

After this Dionyfius endeavoured to find Heraclides : however, Theodotes 
fent meffengers to him, and exhorted him to fly. But Dionyfius fent Tifias 
and the foldiers with the crefcent Ihields, and ordered them to purfue him. 
Heraclides, however, as it is laid, efcaped their purfuit, and in the fmall 
part of a day fled into the dominions of the Carthaginians. But now, from 
the enmity towards me which this occafioned, Dionyfius appeared to have a 
pretext for doing that which, for along time, he had been attempting to ac- 
complilh by ftratagem, I mean, withholding the property of Dion. And in 
the firft place he fent me from the acropolis, pretending it was requifite that 
the women fhould perform a facrifice, which lafts for ten days, in the gardens 
in which I refided. He therefore ordered me at that time to take up mv re- 
fidence, out of the acropolis, w ith Archidemus : but when I was there, Theo¬ 
dotes fending for me, was indignant at many of the then tranfuftions, and 
complained of Dionyfius. But Dionyfius hearing that I had been with Theo¬ 
dotes, made this another pretext of enmity towards me, fimilar to the for¬ 
mer, and fent a certain perfon to aik me, whether I had really been with 
Theodotes at his requeft. To which I readily replied, I had. The meftenger 
therefore faid, Dionyfius ordered me to tell you, that you by no means do 
well, in always preferring to him Dion and the friends of Dion. This is 

what 
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what was laid ; and after this Dionyfius never again fent for me to his pa¬ 
lace, as it was now clear that I was the friend of Theodotes and Heraclides, 
and an enemy to him ; and he no longer confidered me as well affeiled to¬ 
wards him, becaufe the property of Dion was entirely confumed. 

After this I dwelt out of the acropolis among the mercenary lbldiers : but 
as well others as certain Athenian citizens, who ailed as lervants to 
Dionyfius, came to me and informed me that I was calumniated by the fol- 
diers. And belides this, certain perfons threatened to kill me, if they could 
apprehend me. 1 deviled therefore the following means of prefervation : I 
fent to Archytas, and other friends at Tarentum, and informed them of my 
fituation : but they, under the pretext of a certain embaffy from the city, fent 
Lamifcus, who was one of my friends, with a galley of thirty ranks ; and he, 
on his arrival, informed Dionyfius that I wilhed to depart, and defired him by 
all means to grant my requelt. To this Dionyfius alfented, and difmilTed me 
with a pafiport. However, I neither alked for the money belonging to Dion, 
nor did any one give it me. 

But when I came to Peloponnefus to the Olympic games, I there met with 
Dion, who was beholding the celebration of them, and informed him of the 
pall; tranla&ions ; but he, calling Jupiter to witnefs, immediately declared 
to me, and my domeftics and friends, that he would prepare to punilh Dio¬ 
nyfius, both on account of his deceiving me, while I was his guell (for thus 
he faid and thought), and expelling and banifhing him unjultly. On hearing 
this, I perfuaded him to call his friends if he were willing. But I faid, as to 
myfelf, fince you have forced me after a manner, together with others, 
to become the companion and gueft of Dionyfius, and a partaker with 
him of facred rites, he will doubtlefs think that I ought to conduit myfelf 
as an equitable medium between both parties, efpecially fince, when I was 
accufed by many of forming ftratagems in conjunilion with you again!! him 
and his tyranny, he did not put me to death, though he was not prevented 
from doing fo by fear. To this I added, that my age rendered me unfit to 
engage in the concerns of war; and that I Ihould ail as a mediator between 
them, if at any time their friendlhip would require the afliltance of a concili¬ 
ator. But I informed them, that as long as they were averfe to each other, 
they mull call others to their affillance. I faid thefe things, in confequence 
of hating my wandering and adverfe fortune about Sicily. 

vor.. v. 4 l However, 
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However, as they were not perfuaded by the arguments which I adduced, 
they have been the caufes of all the evils that exift at prefent. Indeed, if 
Dionyfius had given to Dion the property which was his due, or if he had 
been perfectly reconciled to him, we may fay, as far as the condition of human 
affairs permits us to judge, that nothing adverfe would have happened : for I 
could eafily have kept Dion from hoftile meafures, both by my will and power. 
But now, being impelled againft each other, they fill all things with evils; 
though indeed Dion had the fame wifh, which I fhould fay both I and every 
other moderate perfon ought to have, refpe&ing his own power, and that of 
his friends, and refpeCting his own city, I mean the wifh to benefit when in 
authority, and when in the greateft power to impart the greateft benefits. But 
this will not be effected by him who endeavours to enrich himfelf and his 
friends, who forms ftratagemsagainft the city, and being poor collects together 
confpirators, and having no dominion over himfelf is through timidity van- 
quifhed by pleafure : who befides this flays thofe that are wealthy, calling- 
them enemies, feizes their wealth, and at the fame time proclaims to his 
adjutants and affociates, that no one ought to accufe him, as he is poor. 
After the fame manner, he who benefits his city will be honoured by if, in 
confequence of diftributing by decrees the property of a few among the many;- 
And this will likewife be the cafe, when any one governing a great city, and ati 
the fame time many lefler cities, unjuftly diftributes to his own city the 
wealth of the leffer. For after this manner, neither Dion, nor any other 
perfon, would ever voluntarily take upon them an authority, which wouldi 
always be pernicious to himfelf and pofterity ; but he will endeavour to 
eftablifh fuch a polity, and fuch laws, as are the mold juft, and the beft, and 
which can be affeCted by the feweft deaths and banifhments. 

This conduct indeed was now adopted by Dion, who preferred fuffering 
things impious to the commiflion of them ; but who, at the fame time that he 
was cautious left he fhould fuffer them, fell, after he had arrived at the fummit 
of advantage over his enemies. Nor did he in this fuffer any thing wonderful; 
for the foul of a pious man will never be wholly deceived refpe&ing things 
impious, temperate, and prudent. But neither perhaps is it wonderful, if the 
fame thing has happened to him as to a good pilot, from whom the future 
ftorm is not eutircly concealed, but who may be ignorant of a fudden tempeft, 
which is of an unexpected magnitude, and by which he may be violently 
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overwhelmed. After the dame manner, through the feweft circumftances, was 
Dion deceived: for he was not entirely ignorant that his enemies were bad 
men, though he was unacquainted with the profundity of their ignorance, 
and of the reft of their depravity and voracity. Through being deceived in 
this he fell, and by his fall involved Sicily in infinite grief. What therefore 
J advife you to do, after the prefent relation of thefe particulars, I have 
already nearly mentioned. But it appeared to me neceflary to (how on what 
account I came a fecond time to Sicily, through the abfurdity and irration¬ 
ality with which this circumftance feems to be attended. If, therefore, what 
has been now faid (hall appear to any one to be reafoflable, and if he (hould 
think that I had a fufficient pretext for undertaking this voyage, the contents 
of this F.piftle will alfo be fufficient. 
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PLATO to tbe Kindred and Familiars of LION—Proff tritj . 

As I perceive that affairs are in a very profperous condition, I will endea¬ 
vour, as far as I am able, to fend you a true account of them. But I hope 
I fhall not only, in the firft place, give you falutary advice, but, in the 
fecond place, all thofe that are in Syracufe; and, in the third place, your 
enemies and adverfaries, except fome one of them fhall have been guilty of 
an impious deed. For thele things are incurable, and can never be expiated. 
But confider what I now fay. 

The tyranny being diffolved, all Sicily is at flrife about thefe very things. 
And fome wifh to reflore again the former government, but others to bring 
the tyranny entirely to an end, while in the mean time the feveral plans 
about things of this kind appear to the multitude to be right, fo long as they 
tend to injure their enemies, and benefit their friends, in the higheft degree. 
It is however by no means eafy for him who inflidts many evils on others 
not to fuffer many himfelf. Nor is it neceflary, in order to fee this clearly, 
to fearch for examples at a great diflance, fince the circumftances which 
have now taken place about Sicily are fufficient for this purpofe: for 
fome attempt to injure, and others to take vengeance on the injurers. But 
you are fufficiently acquainted with thefe particulars, to be able to teach 
them to others. In thefe things, therefore, there is nearly no difficulty. 
But what is advantageous to all enemies and friends, or what is the lead 
noxious to both, this it is neither eafy to perceive, nor, when feen, toaccom- 
plifh. Indeed this confultation and inquiry appears to refemble prayer. 
Let it therefore be in every refpedt a certain prayer. For it is requifte to 
begin every thing from the. gods, both in /peaking and under/anding. But 
when brought to a conclufion, it will fignify to us the following diicourfe. 

From the time that the war began to the end of it, one alliance nearly 
ruled over both you and your enemies ; an alliance which your fathers once 
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eftablifhed, in confequence of being involved in the greateft difficulties, at that 
time when the Sicily of the Greeks was expol'ed to the extreme danger of 
becoming the prey of Barbarians, through being entirely fubverted by the 
Carthaginians. For then they chofe Dionyfius, as being a young man, and 
flrenuous in fuch warlike affairs as were properly adapted to him. Bui 
they gave him as an ailvifer Ilipparinus, who was his fenior: and for the 
fafety of Sicily, inverting thefe two with abfolute power, they denominated 
them, as they fay, tyrants. And whether any one is willing to think that a 
divine fortune and a god, or the virtue of the governors, or both, together with 
the citizen* of that time, were the caufe of the fafety of Sicily, let this be juft 
as he pleafes. Safety, however, to the men of that time, was thus obtained. 
As therefore they conduded themfelves in this manner, it is juft that thofe 
who were faved fhould return them thanks. But if the tyranny afterwards 
improperly ufed any gift of the city, for this it has partly been accufed, and 
partly has fuffered punifliment. Certain puniftiments, therefore, have neceft. 
farilv been properly inflicted on them for their condudt. For if you could 
either avoid them, without great danger and labour, or they could eafiiy 
recover the antient government, we fhould not advife you to do fuch things 
as we (hall perfuade you to do hereafter. But now it is proper that both of 
you fhould underftand and call to mind, how often you have been in hope of 
obtaining your defire, and have thought that but little was wanting to the 
accomplifhment of all things according to your intention. However, this 
little that was wanting became every where the caufe of great and infinite 
evils, and has not yet arrived at any end. But the antient evils always adhere 
together, and though the end prefents itfelf to the view, yet a new begin¬ 
ning continually fprings forth. The whole too of the tyrannic and popular 
genus appears to have perifhed under this circle. But if that which it feems 
reafonable to exped, though of an execrable nature, fhould take place, all 
Sicily nearly will become deftitute of the Greek tongue, in confequence of 
being transferred to a certain Phoenician or Opic 1 dynafty and power. AU 
the Greeks, therefore, with all poffible diligence and earneftnefs, ought to 
bring a remedy for thefe things. If indeed any one can give better advife 
than that which I fhall give, he may with the greateft reditude be called a 
lover of Greece. 

* The Opici were the antient inhabitants of Campania. 
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But I will now endeavour, with all poflible freedom of fpeech, and making 
ufe of a certain common and juft mode of difcourfe, to evince to you what 
appears to me to be the truth. I (hall however for this purpofe fpeak in the 
chara&er of an arbitrator, and according to my antient cuftom give advice 
both to him who tyrannizes and him who is fubjeft to tyranny. And now, 
in the firft place, 1 advife every tyrant to fly from the appellation, and the 
thing itfelf, and change his tyranny, if poflible, into a kingdom. But it is 
poflible, as the wife and good Lycurgus evinced in reality : for he, when he 
faw that the race of his kindred in Argos and Meftcne had arrived from the 
power of kings to that of tyrants, and that they were deftroying both them- 
felves and the city,—he, 1 fay, fearing both for his country and race, applied a 
remedy, by introducing the government of elderly men, and the divifion of 
the Ephori, as the means of preferving the royal government. And it is 
owing to this that it has been preferved for fo many generations with glory; 
fmee here law became the proper king of men, and men did not tyrannize 
over the laws. To effedt this indeed my prefent difcourfe perfuadcs all 
men, exhorting thofe that afpire after tyranny to turn and fly, with an un¬ 
wearied celerity, from the felicity of hungry and ftupid men, and endeavour 
to transfer themfelves to a royal form of government, become fubfervient to 
royal laws, and thus obtain the greateft honours with the confent both of 
men and the laws. 

But I advife thofe that purfue free manners, and avoid a fervile yoke as an 
evil, to be cautious left, through an infatiable avidity of a certain unfeafonable 
liberty, they fall into the difeafe of their anceftors, who, through an unmea- 
fured love of freedom, fuffered all the evils of extreme anarchy. For thofe 
. that governed in Sicily before Dionyfius and Ilipparinus, lived as they 
thought happily, bccaufe they lived luxurioufly, and governed even governors 
themfelves. They likewife diffolved the authority of the twelve military 
chiefs prior to Dionyfius, and judged no one according to law, that they 
might not be fubjefl to any one who governed either with juftice or law. But 
they were in every refpedt entirely free, and on this account they became 
fubjeft to tyrannic governments. For both flavery and freedom when they 
are tranfeendent, are attended with every evil. But when they fubfift accord¬ 
ing to meafure, they are attended with every good. And the fervice of 
dhinity is attended with meafure, but that of men is without meafure. 
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Divinity too is the law to temperate men, but pleafure to the intem¬ 
perate. 

Since thefe things, therefore, naturally fubfift in this manner, I exhort 
that the advice which I give to the friends of Dion be given to all the 
Syracufians, as the common advice of Dion and myfelf. But I will unfold 
what he while living and able faid. Though perhaps fome one may inquire 
what the advice of Dion has to do with the prefent affairs. Hear:—“ O 
Syracufians, receive before all things fuch laws as appear to you to be neither 
conducive to gain, nor the gratification of your defires; but as there are 
three things, viz. foul, body, and riches, it is requifite that the care of the 
foul fihould rank in the firft place; that of the body in the fecond place, 
fituated under the care belonging to the foul; and, in the third place, the 
honour pertaining to riches, as in a date of fervitude to both body and foul. 
The divine inftitution cffedling thefe things, will be a law rightly eftablilhed 
for you, and rendering thofe by whom it is ufed truly happy. But the dif- 
courfe which calls the rich happy, is itfelf miferable and ftupid, is the difcourfe 
of women and children, and renders thofe that are perfuaded by it like 
itfelf. Indeed, that thefe things to which I exhort you are true, you will 
know in reality, if you have tailed of what has now been faid by me re- 
fpedting laws. But a mod true examination appears to have taken place 
refpedling all things. However, fuch laws being received, fince Sicily is in 
danger, and you neither fufficiently vanquiih, nor are remarkably vanquilhed, 
it will perhaps be juft and advantageous to all of you to purfue the middle 
path, a-s well for thofe of you that avoid the feveritv of government, as for 
thofe of you that defire its reftoration. For your anceftors formerly, which 
is a thing of the greateft conlequence, prelerved the Greeks from the Bar¬ 
barians ; lo that it is now lawful to difcourfe concerning the prefent polity. 
For if at that time the Greeks had peri/hed, we could neither have difcourfed 
in any rel'pedl concerning them, nor would any hope whatever have re¬ 
mained. Now therefore to fome let there be liberty in conjunction with a 
royal government; but to others in fubjedlion to it; the laws at the fame 
time having dominion not only over the other citizens, but over kings them- 
felves, whenever they are found to adt contrary to law. But in all thefe 
affairs, eftablifh kings in conjunction with the gods, with a mind found and 
free from guile. 

And, 
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And, in the firft place, eftablifh my fon ' on a two-fold account, viz. for 
my fake, andfor the fake of my father. For he at that time freed the city 
from the Barbarians: but I freed it twice from tyrants, as you yourfelves 
can teftify. But, in the fecond place, make him a king, who has the fame 
name * with my father, I mean the fon of Dionyfius : and this do for the 
lake of the affifbince which he now affords, and on account of his pious 
manners ; for though he is the fon of a tyrant, yet he has voluntarily libe¬ 
rated the city ; and has thus procured for himfelf and his race ev'eV-living 
honour, inftead of the tranfient and unjuft renown of a tyranny. In the 
third place, it is proper to invite willingly to the kingdom of the Syra- 
cufians, the city alfo being willing, Dionyfius the fon 1 of Dionyfius, who is 
now the general of the enemy’s army, if he affents to the kingly form of 
government, fearing the changes of fortune, commiferating his country, and 
paying due reverence to temples and fepulchres ; left through a love of 
contention he fhould involve all things in ruin, and thus gratify the Barba¬ 
rians by the deftrudtion of his country. 

Thefe three kings, therefore, whether you give or deprive them of a 
Lacedaemonian power, you fhould by common coufent eftablifh after the 
manner which I have before mentioned to you, and which now again hear. 
If the offspring of Dionyfius and Hipparinus are willing, for the fafety of 
Sicily, that the prefent calamities fhould ceafe, and are thus defirous to pro¬ 
cure honours for themfelves and their race, both for the future and prefent 
time, on this condition, as I have before laid, call them to the government, 
inverting with the power of making a reconciliation, fuch ambaffadors as 
they fhall think fit for the purpofe, whether they are chofen from among 
yourfelves, or from other cities, or from both ; and befides this, as many as 
they fhall choofe to allow. 

Thefe, in the firft place, fhould eftablifh laws and a polity, in which it will 
be requifitc that the kings fhould be lords of the facred, and fuch other 
concerns as ought to be entrufted to the benefadlors of their country. 
Guardians of the laws too fhould be created, thirty-five in number, and 

1 Dion, who is here fuppofed to be fpeaking, means his fon Hipparinus. 

* Viz. Hipparinus, the fon of Hipparinus. 

s Viz. the fon of the fecond Dionyfius. 

thefe. 
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thcfe, together with the people and fenate, fhould be the governors of war 
and peace. There (hould likewife be different courts of juftice : and tlie 
thirty-five guardians of the laws fhould be the judges of death and banilhment. 
And befides thefe, judges fhould be chofen from thofe that aflcd lalf in the 
capacity of governors ; fo that one who appears to be the bell and the moil 
juff fhould be chofen from each government. Thefe too, on the follow¬ 
ing year, muff judge fuch of the citizens as deferve death, or imprifonment, 
or exile. But the king fhall not be permitted to be a judge of thefe decifions, 
as being a pried - , and confequently purified from murder, bonds, and exile. 
While living, I conceived that thefe things fhould take place, and 1 think fo 
at prefent. And then indeed, in conjun&ion with you, 1 fhould have van- 
quiflied my enemies, if foreigners and the furies had not prevented me from 
efiedfing wdiat I intended to effcCt. 

In the next place, if the event of things had anfwered my expectations, I 
fhould have caufed the reft of Sicily to be inhabited, after having expelled 
the Barbarians from the places which they now occupy, fuch of them how¬ 
ever being excepted as fought for the common liberty againft the tyranny. 
I fhould likewife have reftored the former inhabitants of Grecian places to 
their antient and paternal abodes. I therefore advife and call upon all of you 
to conceive and aCt in the very fame manner at prefent: and let him who is 
unwilling to do fo, be confidered in common as an enemy. But neither are 
thefe things fuch as it is impoffible to accomplifh : for he who judges thofe 
things to be impoffible, which fubfift in the fouls of two perfons, and which 
from reafoning will readily be found to be the beft of things, is by no means 
wife. But by the two, I mean the foul of Hipparinus the fon of Dionyfius, 
and the foul of my foil. For I think if thefe two agree, the other Syracu- 
fians, and all thofe who are lovers of their country, will likewife be unani¬ 
mous. But paying due honours, and praying to all the gods, and to thofe 
other natures whom it is proper to reverence in conjunction with the gods, 
and befides this perfuading and inciting both your friends and enemies, 
benignantly, and in every poffible ivay, do not defift, till by what we have 
now laid, urging you in the fame manner as divine dreams urge thofe that . 
are awake, you obtain clear evidence and profperous fortune in perfection.” 
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EPISTLE IX. 


PLATO to ARCHYTAS tbt Tarentini—Profptrity . 

THE familiars of Arcbippus and Philonides came to us, bringing with 
them the letter which .you gave them, and relating the Bate of your 
affairs. Such things therefore as pertain to the city, they accomplifhed with¬ 
out difficulty ; for they were not in every refpeft laborious. But as to what 
relates to yourfelf, they faid that you are indignant becaufe you cannot be 
freed from an attention to public concerns. That it is indeed the mod 
pleafant thing in life, for a man to attend to his own affairs, efpecially if he 
choofes to act in the fame manner as you do, is nearly obvious to every one; but 
you ought alfo to confider this, that each of us is not born for himfelf alone ; 
but that our country claims one part of our birth, our parents another part, 
and our friends the remaining part. Much too muff be given to the occafions 
which occupy our life. As your country, therefore, calls upon you to attend 
to public affairs, it would perhaps be abfurd not to obey its call: for at the 
fume time too, it happens that a place is left for depraved men, who apply 
themfelves to politics, not from the beft motives. But of thefe things 
enough. 

At prefent we take care of Eehecrates ', and fhall do fo in future ; and this 
for your fake, and that of his father Phrynion, and for the fake of the young 
man himfelf. 

1 This is the perfon to whom the 1 aft difcourfe of Socrates was related by Phsdo. See the 
Dialogue of that uatne. 
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EPISTLE X. 


PLATO to ARISTODORUS — Proff»r\ty. 

I HEAR that you are now in the mod eminent degree the aflbciate of Dion, 
and that you are at all times mod wife with refpeft to thofe manners that are 
fubfervient to philofophy. For I fay that firmnefs, faith, and integrity, con- 
ditute true philofophy. But I think that other wifdom and ikill, which tend 
to other things, when denominated elegant fubtilties, will be rightly named. 
But now farewell; and continue to abide in the manners in which you now 
abide. 
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PLATO to LAODAMAS—Priority. 

We have before written to you, that your coming to Athens is of great 
confequence with refped to all you fay. But as you declare you cannot 
come, if either I (houJd be able to come, or Socrates, as you mention in your 
letter, this will be the fecond plan to be adopted. Socrates however, at pre- 
fent, labours under the infirmity of the ftrangury ; and it would be dif- 
graceful for me to go thither, if the particulars, for the fake of which you in¬ 
cite me to make this journey, are not accomplifhed : but I have not much 
hope that they will be accomplilhed. However, to difcufs every particular 
would require a long epiftle. And at the fame time my body, through age, 
is not able to bear the fatigue of wandering, and to encounter all thole dan¬ 
gers with which the land and lea are furrounded ; efpecially at the prelen t 
time, when travelling is full of danger. But I give you as advice, that which 
Heliod, through me as the relator, fays, “ that to opine is vile, but to under- 
Hand is difficult.” For if there are any who think that a city can be well 
eHablifhed by the mere promulgation of laws, without fome one endued with 
authority presiding in the city, and attending to the condud of its inhabitants, 
in order that both (laves and the free born may be temperate and brave,— 
thofe who entertain this opinion do not think rightly. 

But again, if there are men among you who deferve this authority, 
let them obtain it. But if there is occafion for fome one to inftrud 
them, I think that neither he who can teach, nor thofe who are capable of 
being inftruded, are with you. All that remains, therefore, is to pray to 
the gods: for cities, prior to the prefent time, have been nearly conftituted 
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in this manner. And after they have been well peopled, through the inter¬ 
vention of great concerns, which have taken place through war and other 
tranfaftions, then at fuch like feafons an illuflrious and good man has ob¬ 
tained a mighty, power. But prior to this, it is proper and neceffary to beftow 
great attention on thefe things. Confider what I fay, and do not aft impru¬ 
dently, in conl'equence of thinking that fomething ought to be done with ex¬ 
pedition. May profperity attend you. 
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EPISTLE XII. 


PLATO to ARCHTTAS the Tare mine — Profperity. 

It is wonderful with what pleafure we received the commentaries which 
came from you,and how very much we were delighted with the genius of their 
author. To us indeed, he appeared to be a man worthy of his antient proge- 
nitors. For thofe men are {aid “to have been ten thoufand in number ; and 
according to the fable, they were the befl of all thofe Trojans that were 
excited by Laomedon. 

With re(pe£t to the commentaries by me, about which you write, they are 
not yet finifhed. However, fuch as they are, I have fent them to you. With 
refpecf to guardianfhip, we both accord in our fentiments, fo that in this par¬ 
ticular there is no need of exhortation*. 

* There is another epiftle after this which is aferibed to Plato, but which I have not tranflated, 
liecaufe it is obvioufly fpurious. That it is fo, will be at once evident to the intelligent reader from 
ihe following fentence in it, nj{ pt* criroufrata; sirirohif $eo(Stoi form viz. “ The word 
god is the beginning of a ferious epiftle, the word gods of one that is not fo/' Very properly there¬ 
fore in all the early editions of Plato is the reader admonifhed that this epiftle is fpurious by the word 
fo$n/£Tai; and it is lingular that Fabricius fhould doubt whether it might not be genuine, becaufc 
Diogenes Laertius enumerates thirteen epiftles of Plato, and this with the preceding makes thir¬ 
teen. For of tlie thirteen which are extant, two, as the reader will perceive, are written by Dion. 
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Tii E fcope of the Cratylus* is to exhibit in things laft the prolific energy o? fouls, 
and the aflimilative power, which, eifentially receiving, they evince through the 
re&itude of names. But fince the partial energy of fouls frequently fails of its proper 
ends, juft in the fame manner as a partial nature, hence names indefinite, and which 
are cafually circulated, naturally take place, and all of them are not the offspring of 
intellectual fcience, nor do they all regard an alliance with things themfelves. Again, the 
Cratylus is logical and dialeftical, not, however, according to the mere dialectic methods 
of the Peripatetics, but according to the fcientific t dialectic of the great Plato, which 
is only adapted to thofe whofe dianoetic power is perfedtly purified, who have been in- 
ftru£ted from their youth in difeiplines, have purified the juvenile condition of their 
manners through the virtues; and, in fhort, have genuinely philofophized. This dia¬ 
lectic alfo is the defenfive enclofure of difeiplines, leads us up to the good, the one 

* The extracts with which the reader is here presented, comprehend nearly the whole of the Scholia of 
Proclus on the Cratylus. They may be justly called an incomparable treasury of theological information,, 
since they are replete with the most mystic wisdom, and many of the most abstruse dogmas of antient 
theology are here most satisfactorily and perspicuously unfolded. To him also who is desirous of penetrat¬ 
ing the depths of Grecian mythology, they will be inestimable; and genuine elucidations of many parts of 
Homer, of the Hymns of Orpheus, and of the Theogony of Hesiod, can alone be obtained from these Scholia. 
And in addition to all this, these Scholia are no less rare than valuable, since a copy of them is not to be 
found either in the university of Oxford or Cambridge, or in the British Museum, or in any of the universi¬ 
ties of Scotland or Ireland j and it is seldom to be met with in the universities on the continent. My copy 
i» a transcript of the manuscript now in the possession of Mr. Heber, ol Brazen-nose college, Oxford. 

t For an account of this dialectic,, see the Parmenides, and particularly the introduction to it. 
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caufe of all things, and was imparted to men through Prometheus, together with a moft 
fplendid fire* from the gods. For the analytics of the Peripatetics, and demonftration, 
which is the fummit of this, may be comprehended by all who are not entirely involved 
in mental darknefs, and who have not drank abundantly of the water of oblivion. 

Again,, intellect is the producer (erfo&Afttf) of dialectic, from the whole of itfelf 
generating the whole of it; according to the progreflion of all things from the one, giv¬ 
ing fubfiftence to the divifive method; but according to the collective comprehenfion of 
every thing in one idiom, to the definitive method j and according to the prefence of 
forms with each other, though which each is what it is, and participates of other forms, 
the demonftrative method; and generating the analytic method, according to the con- 
verfior» of all things to the one, and their proper principles. 

Again, according to Ariflotle, there is one rhetoric, and one dialectic, which are 
able to perfuade or confute on both fides; but Plato fays it is better to give a two-fold 
diftribution to each. For one fpecies of rhetoric is flattery and without art, which 
he reprobates in the Gorgias; but the other is the fcience of things good and juft, 
which he celebrates in the Phxdrus. And again, he difmiffes the dialectic of Ariftode 
as contentious, but embraces the dialectic, which furveys the principles of things, as a 
part of philofophy. 

The prefent dialogue makes us to be fcicntifically knowing in the reflitude of names; 
and it is neceffary that he who intends to be ikilled in dialedtic fhould begin from this 
theory. 

As Plato, in the Parmenides, delivers the whole of dialectic, but not merely fo, but 
together with the theory of beings, fo now he delivers the rectitude of names, together 
with the fcience of things. 

Plato now w ilhes to deliver the principles of things and of dialectic, fince he delivers 
names in conjunction with the things of which they are names. 

Why is it that Plato fays, that by defpifing names we ihall become, in old age, more 
rich in prudence, and yet now makes the inveftigation of them the leading cbjeft ? May 
we not fay, that he confiders them, not fo far as they are appellations, but fo far as they 
are images of things ? For the definitive art is triple; fince either beginning from the 
higheft genus, it proceeds through all the media, to the laft differences, which the 


See the notes oa the Philebus. 
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Elean gucft does*, when defining a fophifl and politician; or receiving the genus 
which is near and known, it proceeds through the following differences, fuch as in this 
inilance, man is an animal pedeflrian, biped, and the like; or it ufes name alone, fuch 
as the becoming is beautiful, and foul is (pi* noxv owux, and the like. For if he who at 
firft e.lablifhed names poffeffed fcience, he who ufes an eftablilhed name muff neceffarily 
fell upon definition. Hence Plato now makes the inveftigation about fuch like names 
his principal defign, and through thefe as media is extended to things theinfelves. This 
inquiry alfo contributes to demonllration. Thus, in the Phmdrus, Plato endeavours to 
(how, that the divining art is better than that pertaining to augury, from the name. It 
likewile contributes to analyfis. Thus, in the Phtedrus, Plato calls the love which is 
participated by mortals fly ing, but that which is imparticipable and divine winged, through 
the effcnce and the energy of the god confpiring into one; and thus he appears to afeend 
and analyze. Frequently alfo, this is neceffary to divifion. Thus Socrates Ihows, by 
divifion, that the pleafant is one thing, and the good another, becaufe the names alfo are 
two. 

Thatf the perfons of the dialogue are Cratylus the Heraclitean, of whom Plato was an 
auditor, who faid that all names are from nature, and that fuch as are not from 
nature are not names, juft as we fay, that he who falfely denominates things fays nothing; 
and Hermogenes, the Socratic, who on the contrary faid that there was no name from 
nature, but that ail names are from pofition ; and the third is Socrates, who diftinguilh- 
ing fays, that fome names are from nature, and others from pofition; fuch as are thofe 
which are cafually made. For the names which belong to things perpetual, rather par¬ 
ticipate of a fubfiftence from nature, but thofe W'hich belong to things corruptible, rather 
partake of the cafual. For he who calls his fon AthanafiusJ, manifefls the confufion 
of names about things of this kind. 

Further fall, fince names have both form and matter, according to form they rather 
participate of a fubfiftence from nature, but according to matter of a fubfiftence from 
pofition. And Socrates indeed, addreffmg himfelf to Hermogenes, feparates name? 
firmly eftablilhed in the gods, fuch as juqun?, and the like, from thofe which fubftft in 

• In the Sophista and Politicus. 

+ Almost all the paragraphs of these Scholia begin with the word ;r», that. 

♦ That is. Immortal. 
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fouls, fuch as Sxtiucc. But, addreffing himfelf to Cratylus, he admits, indeed, the 
relation of names to things, but (hows that there is much of the cafual in names, and 
at the fame time that all things are not moved. 

That the heavens, which partake more of motion, have alfo permanency after a cer¬ 
tain manner, as in the poles, and things of this kind. But the earth, which partakes 
more of permanency, has alfo motion through its internal change. 

That names which fubfift from nature partake alfo of a fubfiftence from pofition, and 
thofe which fubfift from pofition partake of a fubfiftence from nature. 

That Cratylus being fcientific, and employing the greateft brevity of diction, which 
was the peculiarity of the Heraclitics, in confequence of enunciations not being able to 
keep pace with the flowing nature of things, appears to anfwer, through the whole of 
the dialogue, from the feweft fyllables and words. Hence the mod imitative Plato, in 
the very beginning, reprefents him as faying (Zoutet, But Hermogenes being doxaftic, 
and venerating the opinions of the many, conformably to his doftrine, that names fub¬ 
fift from pofition, fays, u trot Soxst, &c. For loxw'S frequently belongs to things ineli¬ 
gible, and alfo to fuch as are eligible, juft as will is of things good alone. 

That the whole Apolloniacal feries is fufpended from the government of Jupiter. 

That Pythagoras and Epicurus were of the opinion of Cratylus ; but Democritus and 
Ariftotle of Hermogenes. Pythagoras therefore being afkcd what was the wifeft of 
things, faid it was number; and being afked what was the next in wifdom faid, he who 
gave names to things. But by number, he obfcurely fignified the intelligible order, 
which comprehends the multitude of intellectual forms: for there that which is the 
firft and properly number* fubfifts after the fupereffential one. This likewife fupplies 
the meafures of effence to all beings, in which alfo true wifdom, and knowledge which 
is of itfelf, and which is converted to and perfects itfelf, fubfift. And as there the in¬ 
telligible, intellect, and intelligence are the fame, fo there alfo number and wifdom are 
the fame. But by the founder of names, he obfcurely fignified the foul, which indeed 
fubfifts from intellect, and is not things themfelves like the firft intellect, but poffeffes 
the images, and eftential tranfitive reafons of them, as ftatues of beings. Being 
therefore is imparted to all things from intellect, which knows itfelf and is replete with 

* That is, number according to cruse, which subsists at the extremity of the intelligib'c order. For num¬ 
ber, according to hyparxis, subsists at the summit of the intelligible, and at the same time intellectual order. 
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wifdom; but that they are denominated is from foul, which imitates intellect. Pytha¬ 
goras therefore faid, that it was not the bufinefs of any cafual perfon to fabricate names, 
but of one looking to intelleft and the nature of things. Names therefore are from na¬ 
ture. 

But Democritus, who faid that names fubfift from pofition, inferred this from four 
arguments : Firft, From famenefs of appellation ; for different things are called by the 
fame name. Names therefore are not from nature. 2d, From the variety of names, 
for if different names are adapted to one and the fame thing, they are alfo adapted to 
each other, which is impoffible. 3d, From the change of names : for why was Arifto- 
cles called Plato, but Turtamus Theophraftus. 4-th, If names are from nature, but 
yet from a defeft of fimilars, why do we fay (Pponiv from ippovrpi;, but from Smatoa-vrq 
(ovx a m rmvi-jop'ifjn') we do not derive a word which alludes to this ? Names therefore 
are cafual and not from nature. But he calls the firft argument orohvoypcos, (i. e. 
having a manifoldfignification ); the fecond, uroppot to;, (i. e. equivalent, or equiponderant'); 
and the fourth, iwnyarof, (i. e. namclejs'). In anfwer to the firft of thefe arguments, fome 
fay, that it is nothing wonderful, if one name fhadows forth many things, as epus, love, 
both from pupil, Jlrength, and from mspcv, a wing, manifefts different things. In anfwer 
to the fecond, it is faid, nothing hinders that different names, in a different refpett, may 
manifeft the fame thing. Thus, for inftance, in the words tnerops and man, the fame 
thing may be called by the former of thefe words, according to the poffeffion of a dis¬ 
tributed life, and by the latter according to amOpiv a ottuttsv, conftdering what he has Jeen. 
In anfwer to the third, it is faid, that this very thing fignifies that names are by nature, 
viz. that we transfer thofe that are not properly eftablifhed, and which are contrary to- 
nature, to a pofition according to nature. And in anfwer to the fourth, that it is nothing 
wonderful, if names which were eftablifhed at firft fhould fail through a great length of 
time. 

That a fubfiftence according to nature is four-fold. For it is either as the effences- 
of plants and animals, as well the wholes as the parts; or it is as the energies and 
powers of thefe, fuch as the levity and heat of fire; or it is as fhadows and appearances 
in mirrors; or as artificial images are affunilated to their archetypes. Epicurus there¬ 
fore thought that names had a fubfiftence from nature according to the firft fignifica- 
lion, as works precedaneous by nature, fuch as voice and fight. And as to fee and to 
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hear are according to nature, fo alfo to denominate; fo that a name is from nature, as 
being the work of nature. But Craty-lus was of this opinion according to the fecond 
fignification; and hence he fays that the peculiarity of every thing is a name, as being 
appropriately afligned by the founders of names, artificially and fcientifically. For 
Epicurus faid, that the founders of names did not eftablilh them fcientifically, but in 
effefting this were moved phyfically, like thofe that fnore, howl, roar, and figh. But 
Socrates faid, that names are from nature, according to the fourth fignification, as 
being the progeny of fcientific conceptions, and not of phyfical appetite (orexis), but 
■of the foul energizing according to imagination, and at the fame time eftablilhing names 
from the firfl:, as much as poflible, appropriately to things. He likewife faid, that, ac- 
-cording to form, all names are the fame, have one power, and arc from nature. For, 
according to form, they are fimilar to things, but differ from each other according to 
.matter. 

That the name Cratylus appears to have been afligned ira-cc too Tnpt*[oeTri<rai aiming 
nun rj^mXuTov doyyonuiv, from firmly obtaining the dogmas of Heraclitus, and that on this 
account he defpifed flowing things, as not properly having a fubfiftence. But the name 
Socrates is nectfot too trunt^a sivat tcu xgancvg tijj from being the Jai'icur of theflrength 

of his foul , that is of his reafon, and from not being drawn down under the fenfes. 

That things eternal receive their denomination from powers or energies, but things 
■generated from ufe and communion. 

That he who wilhes to imitate any thing, ought to be fcientifically knowing in two 
things, viz. the archetype, and demiurgic art. 

That the Heraclitics are accufcd as arrogant, as dififemblers, and as defpifers, by 
Theodorus in the Theaitetus, and now by Hermogenes. It mull be obferved, however, 
that thefe two are not philofophers; for the former was a geometrician, and the latter 
a youth. And a true philofopher has not leifure to confume his time in things of this 
4dnd. 

That Socrates did not think that the fpeculation about the reiditude of names was to 
•be defpifed, but according to the proverb he confidered fine things to be difficult. 

That inveltigation is imparted to fouls from Maia the mother of Hermes; but inven¬ 
tion is from the Hermaic feries. For the more total genera of the gods energize prior to, 
•together wkh, and pofterior to, fuch r,s are more partial. Hence we fee that inveftigation 
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is imperfect, and is as matter previoufly prepared, from the donation of more elevated 
caufos to their participants, fuch as form fupervening from things inferior. 

That fophifts rejoice in indicative aflfertions, but philofophers in fuch as are dialectic. 
And again, the fophilts, as framers of images, aflume the perfon of one (hilled in dia- 
leflic j and thus their contentious moleftation is produced. 

That of the Ilermaic gift, fome things are intellectual and firft goods; but others 
are fecondary, and perfe&ive of the dianoetic power; and others rank in the third de¬ 
gree, purify the irrational nature, and in a particular manner meafure the phantaftic 
motions. Others again give fubiiftence to the reafons of nature ; and others are the 
fuppliers of externally proceeding powers, and of gain. For thefe are the lad and the 
material gifts of the god, which, as aftrologers fay, the god imparts in ignoble difpofi- 
tions ( a$;ijois W3ers<riv). 

That it very little belongs to a philofopher, fays Plato, to fpeak about particulars; for 
it is his bufinefs to afcend to the fpeculation of wholes, and things common. 

The reafoning of Herrnogenes is as follows: If there is a tranfpofition of names, 
names are from pofition, and are the fymbols of things. But the firft is true, and 
therefore the fecond. But the reafoning of Proclus is this: If names are fymbols of 
things, and are from pofition, we have no longer any occafion for the tranfpofition of 
names. The firft is true, and therefore the fecond. The followers of Hermogenes 
therefore fpeak erroneoufly; for they look to particulars only, and not alfo to things 
eternal. For the names of things eternal are divine and venerable, as being facred to 
the gods, whofe powers and energies they cxprefs. Thefe Socrates, in the Philebus, 
venerates, and fays, that his caution about them is attended with the greateft dread. 

That the truth of an enundative fentence (rov onrtfmuvTixov }.oym), means one thing 
with Ariftotle, and another with Plato in the prefent place, in which he fays, that 
names effentially predicated (yjxO uvtx teyopnm) are true. For that of Ariftotle fpea'.s of 
tlie compofition and divifion of that which is predicated, and has for its fubjedt both 
the falfe and the true. But the great Plato knew how to ufe the fignificant of truth 
and falfehood in a fourfold refpedt. For he ufes it either according to the hyparxes 
th’emfelves of things, as w hen he fays that real beings truly are, but that unreal beings 
have a falfe fubfiftence. Or he ufes it according to the paffions which are cunlequent 
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to preceding motions, as when Socrates, in the Philebus, divides pleafure into the tree 
and falfe. Or according to knowledge, as when he defines falfe opinions according to 
the true. Or according to the inftruments of the gnoftic life, as, for inftance, affertions, 
names, and elements. For in thefe the true and the falfe are feen, according to their 
adaptation and fymphony with things. Rhetoricians alfo have a certain form of diction 
which they call truth. 

That Antifthcnes faid, that nothing could be contradidled; for according to him 
every affertion is true. For he who fpeaks fays fomething. He who fays fomelhing, 
fpeaks of that w hich has a being. And he who fpeaks of that which has a being, fpeaks 
the truth. In anfwer to this we muft fay, that there is alfo that which is falfe, and that 
nothing hinders but that the man who fpeaks of being may fpeak falfcly. For he who 
fpeaks, fpeaks about fomething, and does not fpeak fomething. 

That bad are more known by good men, than the virtue of good men is by the bad. 
For vice is blind; and in the firft place is ignorant of itfelf, and in the next place of 
others. 

That the dogma of Protagoras is different from that of Euthydemus. For the former 
fays, that though the fubjeft has no exiftence, yet it appears to beholders to poffefs a 
particular quality, through the commixture of the agent and patient. But the dogma 
of Euthydemus makes every thing to be all things, and afferts that all things arc at the 
feme time always true. As he that fays, that a piece of wood is white and black, fmall 
and great, moift and dry, and likewife, that all the negations of thefe are true. Hence 
beginning from different principles, thofe fophifts end in the fame thing. 

That the pow'er of the firft infinity imparts from itfelf progrefiion to all things what¬ 
ever which are capable of fubfiftencc ; but bound , limits and circumfcribes every thing, 
and eftabliihes it in its proper boundaries. Thus in numbers form pervades to all things 
from the monad and bound; but the never-failing according to progreffion from the 
prolific duad ; fo that every being has a certain nature, bound, idiom, and proper order, 
through the firft bound. There is therefore contradiction in words, which definitely 
exhibits the falfe and the true. 

That the word kmitip, to afJ, is afferted of thofe only who energize according to 
the dianoetic pow'er, but the word urnitv, to do, is afferted of thofe who energize in a 
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different manner from this. ASlions therefore and makings have their proper boundaries, 
inftruments, and times; nor does any cafual thing do or aft any cafual thing. 

That fpeech is under aftion, may be fhown from the following divifion: Every 
energy of the foul is either effefted without body, and this energy is phantafy, opinion, 
inHligencc; dr it is effefted with body, and this is two-fold. For it is either unattended 
with free will, and this is fenfe and involuntary motion, or it is attended with free will, 
and this is aftion, under which is difeourfe. 

That Plato coarranges Minerva, Vulcan, and Mars, through that which is common 
with refpeft to warlike concerns; through Minerva poffeffing a kindred art with each 
of the others; through each of the others being the lover of Venus; and Ixcaui'e each 
was produced from Juno and Jupiter. 

That the foul of the world imparts life to altermotive natures: for to thefe it is the 
fountain and principle of motion, as Plato fays in the Phtedrus and in the Laws. But 
the demiurgus imparts life limply to all things, life, divine, intelleftual, pfychical, and 
that which is divifible about bodies. 

If names, according to Ariftotle *, are from pofition, and are fymbols of things and 
conceptions, it is neceffary that the fentences compofed from them, being enunciative 
from pofition, fliould not be faid, from this very circumftance, to be affimilated to com- 
polite conceptions, nor that they are of themfelves the recipients of truth or falfehood. 
But indeed enunciative fentences (ot cmofyomcvjn 'hoyA), poffeffing effentially the fpeaking 
falfely or truly, do not poffefs this from pofition. Names therefore are not from pofi¬ 
tion. 

If every one who gives a name performs a certain aftion, but he who performs a cer¬ 
tain aftion, performs it through an inftrument; hence he who gives a name, fince he 
gives it through an inftrument, ufes a name as an inftrument. But of inftruments 
fome are from nature, as the hand and foot; others from pofition, as a bridle and a 
name. And of thefe artificial inftruments, fome effeft fomething which is fubfervient 
to fubfiftence, as an ax; but others effeft that which contributes to fignifying and 
teaching. A name therefore is a thing of this kind: for it is an inftrument which 
tenches and unfolds into light the effence of things; the teaching being affumed from 
him who ufes the inftrument, but the unfolding into light from the paradigm. But a 
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name requires, as an inftrument, him who ufes it, but as an image it requires a refer¬ 
ence to its paradigm. So that it is evident from thefe things, that a name is not a 
fymbol, nor the work of any cafual pofition, but is allied to things, and adapted to 
them by nature. For every inilrument is coordinated to a proper work, and cannot 
be adapted to any thing elfe than to that for which it was made. A name therefore, 
as being an inilrument, has a certain connate power, and which coharmonizes with the 
things fignified. As likewife, it is that which teaches, it poffeffes an order which un¬ 
folds conceptions into light; and as giving diltin&ion to eifence, it produces in us a 
knowledge of things. 

Again, a name is not the effect of phyfical inftruments : for every name, fo far as 
a name, is fignificant of fomethimg ; fince voice is not the fame with name. Phyfical 
inftruments therefore, fuch as the tongue, the arteries, and the lungs, give perfection to 
voice; and though thefe cooperate id producing a name, through matter, yet the con¬ 
ception of the founder of names, efpecically gives completion to it, which conception 
coharmonizes, in a becoming manner, matter to form and paradigm. But he who diC- 
courfes, ufes a name when eftablilhed: for every inilrument has both one who ufes 
it, and one who makes it. Every thing too which is ufed has a producing caufe; and 
every thing having a producing caufe, is minillrant to fomething with refpect to energy. 

A name is faid to be from nature, both as an effect, and as an inilrument; for it be¬ 
comes by its formation an image of things, and announces them through conceptions a$ 
media. Very properly therefore is a name faid to be a doElrinaL inftrument , ofryam 
SiSamcoeXixcv ; but Ihortly after it is called the effeti of the legiflator. And this is for the 
fake of him who difeourfes : for it is both an end and good to unfold things. Hence 
Socrates fays, it is rather an inftrument, confidering it according to its more excellent 
fubfiftence. Hence too this inftrument is a medium between the teacher and the 
learner. 

That a lhuttle and an augur are paradigms adapted to a name. For a name feparates 
things from each other, and enters into the learner, through the depth of his concep. 
tions. 

That as Sccrates, in the Gorgias, demonftrates to Callicles, who divides that which 
is juft by law, oppofitely to that which is juft by nature, that law and nature in that 
which is juft concur with each other, ia like manner it is neceffary to conceive that 
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names fubfifl both from law and nature; not however from cafual law, but from that 
which is eternal, and which confifts according to eternal reafons. A name therefore, 
through its producing caufe, which is fcientific, is both from law and pofition; but 
through its paradigmatic caufe is from nature. 

But if this be the cafe, how does Socrates afterwards fhow to Cratylus, that it is not 
only neceffary to call that a nam which is rightly framed, but that alfo which is 
erroneoufly eftablifhcd. In anfwer to this, we mufl fay, that law is contemplative of 
that which is univerfal. Such names therefore as are given to things perpetual, are 
founded by law. But fince there are alfo names of things corruptible, it is by no 
means wounderful if law, which regards univerfal, has not dominion over thefe, and 
that there fliould be much of the cafual in them, as in the names Amlrofms, Athanaftus, 
Polycbrotiius *, and the like. But what the art is which produces names we will con- 
cifely relate ; for not every thing in it is a fpecies of the legiflative art. That there is 
then in the foul an affimilative power is evident; for painting and things of this kind 
are fufpended from this power, which aflimilates fubordinate to fuperior natures, and 
things which fubfifl in compofition to fuch as are more Ample. And again, according 
to the fame power, the foul is able to affimilate herfelf to natures fuperior to her own 
effence, viz. to gods, angels, and daemons. She alfo, through the fame power, aflimi¬ 
lates to herfelf things fubordinate to her own nature; and alfo aflimilates them to things 
fuperior to herfelf. Hence fhe fabricates flatues of gods and daemons. But wifhing to 
give fubfillence after a manner to immaterial fimilitudes of things, and which are alone 
the progeny of the rational effence, employing from herfelf the cooperation of phantafy 
adapted to fpeech (Aoerncijc (fomumi*;), fhe produces the effence of names. And as the 
teleftic art, through certain fymbols, and arcane fignatures, aflimilates flatues of the gods, 
and makes them adapted to the reception of divine illuminations, fo the legiflative art, 
according to the fame affimilative power, gives fubfillence to names, the flatues of 
things; through fuch and fuch founds fhadowing forth the nature of things, ahd having 
given fubfillence to them, delivers them to the ufe of mankind. Hence the legiflator 
is faid to be the lord of the generation of names. And as it is not holy to behave in a 
diforderly manner towards the flatues of the gods, fo neither is it becoming to err 

* The first and second o f these words signify im mortal; the third, having an extended durati m, 
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about names. For a legiflative intellect is the artificer of thefe, inferting in them images 
of paradigms ; and it is proper to venerate them, through their alliance to the gods. 

It alfo appears to me that Plato eltablifhes the legiflator analogous to the demuirgus 
of the univerfe: for he it is, according to the Timasus, who eflablifhes the laws of fate, 
and who governs all things conformably to law. According to Plato too, he is the 
firft fabricator of names: for as we learn from the Timceus, he denominated one of the 
circulations of the univerfe Jayne, and the other different. If therefore the legiflator is 
analogous to the demiurgus, mull he not neceffarily be the lord of the pofition of 
names ? Hence in this Dialogue Plato calls the legiflator, demiurgus, and the moll rare 
of demiurgi. Thus alfo Socrates, in the Phaedrus, fays, that the name was given 
by Jupiter. Of names therefore, fome are the progeny of the gods, extending alfo as 
far as to the foul; but others are the offspring of partial fouls, who are able to frame 
them through intellect: and fcience; and others again fubfift through the middle genera. 
For fome meeting with daemons and angels, have been taught by them names better 
adapted to things than fuch as men have eflablifhed. It is requifite likewife to know 
the differences of names arifing from their producing caufes, and to refer all of them to 
the one demiurgus, a divinity of an intellectual chara&eriftic. Whence alfo a name has 
two-fold powers, the one, that which teaches conceptions, and is the caufe of com¬ 
munion ; but the other, that which gives di/linCtion to offence; fince the demuirgus 
likewife poffeffcs two-fold powers, the one productive of famenefs, the other of diffe¬ 
rence. 

That the affimilative energy of the demiurgic intellect is two-fold ; the one, that ac¬ 
cording to which he gives fubfiflence to the whole world, looking to an intelligible 
paradigm ; the other, that according to which he promulgates names adapted to things; 
concerning which Timseus briefly indicates, but theurgifls teach more clearly, and ora¬ 
cles * from the gods themfelves: “ There is a venerable name with a fleeplefs revolu¬ 
tion, leaping into the worlds through the rapid reproofs of the father.” And another 
oracle fays, “ The paternal intellect difleminated fymbols through the world.” Thus 
therefore the legiflator alfo, looking to the whole world, delivers the ntoft excellent 
polity, and impofes names aflhnilated to things. 

' See my collection of these Oracles in the third volume of the Monthly Magazine, 
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That of things artificial there are no definite caufes and paradigms, becaufe the 
effects of fuch caufes and paradigms are effences, and proper meafures, have a reference 
to the univerfe, and proceed through nature. But every thing artificial is unelfential, 
and is all-varioufly changed in accommodation to our ufes and circumftances, and is 
feparated from things which have a natural fubfiftence. If, however, fome one Ihould 
call the producing and prolific powers of the gods, which proceed into the univerfe, 
demiurgic, intelledtual, generative, and perfective arts, we (hall not reject a nomination 
of this kind; fince we alfo find theologifts indicating through thefe divine productions. 
Hence they call the Cyclops the caufes of all artificial production, who alfo taught Ju¬ 
piter, Minerva, and Vulcan. But they celebrate Minerva as prefiding over other arts, 
and particularly that of weaving, and Vulcan as the infpective guardian of another art. 
According to Orpheus, however, the weaving art originates from Minerva, but proceeds 
into the vivific feries of Proferpine : for this goddefs and all her choir, abiding on high, 
are faid to weave the order of life, which is participated by all the mundane gods. For 
the one demiurgus excites all the junior demiurgi to weave together the mortal with the 
immortal form of life *. But the order of life thus woven ends in the gods who prefide 
over generation, among whom is the Homeric Circe, who weaves all the life in the four 
elements, and at the fame time with her fong harmonizes the fubluiiary realms. Circe 
therefore is ranked by theologifts among thefe weaving powers. Her Ihuttle too, as 
they fay, is golden, by this indicating her eflence to be intellectual and pure, immaterial 
and unmingled with generation, and that her employment confifts in feparating things 
liable from fuch as are in motion, according to divine diverfity. If therefore, as I have 
faid, foihe one recurring to thefe analogies, calls the powers of the gods the caufes of 
thefe arts, but their effects the illuminations of thefe powers pervading through the 
whole world, he will fpeak with rectitude. For it is neceffary not only to fufpend. from, 
Minerva the weaving art which is with us, but prior to this, that which energizes through 
nature, and councils generated with eternal, mortal with immortal, corporeal with in¬ 
corporeal, and fenfible with intellectual natures. In like manner we rnuft furvey the- 
w hole of the tectonic, and each of the other arts, as firft fubfifting in nature. So that the- 
Ihuttle will every where have an analogous fubfiftence, feparating the genera which con- 
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ftitute beings, that, together with the connexion of them, divifion may remain, and 
genuinely prefcrve their hyparxis. Hence the artifts that are with us aft under pre- 
fiding and infpeCting gods. They do not however in confequence of this contemplate 
intelligibles; for they do not operate looking to thefe, but to the forms which are with 
themfelves, and the reafons of things ardficial which they contain ; and this by either 
inventing thefe, or receiving them from others. For the firft artificer of a fhuttle con¬ 
ceived in his own mind what kind of a thing a fhuttle ought to be, looking to its ufe, 
and being led by this, produced in himfelf that form of a (buttle according to which 
others are made. But others learning from him, have acquired a knowledge of the 
form, and conformably to it make the refemblance of the fhuttle. 

And here we may fee how thefe things are imitations of the demiurgic art, and of 
intellectual forms: for thefe forms being always cftablilhed according to invariable per¬ 
manency, things corruprible in the world are preferred, and are again renovated 
through their liable famenefs. And the corrupdon indeed is derived from matter, but 
the (table famenefs from an eternal form. Juft as in the (buttles which are here, the 
corruption is from the matter, but the regeneration from the reafon or productive prin¬ 
ciple in the artift. What the (huttle, therefore, is to the artificer by whom it is made, 
that are names to the legiilator, and all mundane natures to the demiurgus. Hence as 
forms have a three-fold fubfiftence, viz. intellectual, fciendfic, doxaftic; all fenfible 
natures are derived from intellectual, names from fciendfic, and (huttles from doxaftic 
forms. 

That the fabrication of the univerfe is two-fold: for the one gives fubfiftence to 
reafons which extend to all things, and to forms which have an invariable fubfiftence, 
and fuftain no mutation; but the other inferts divifible differences in generated natures. 
Thus, for inftance, the human form pervades fupernally from the one and whole in¬ 
tellectual fahi ication, through the ftars as media. Hence this form has a perpetual fub¬ 
fiftence, as originating from an immovable caufe. But fince men differ from each other 
in magnitude and colour, and things of this kind, thefe differences arife from the fecondary 
fabrication of the junior gods, and are converfant with much mutability, through being 
the production of moveable caufes. This however takes place, in order that the variety 
of things may fi.b'',ft, and that the perpetual generation of particulars may be multiplied. 
For diferent celeftial periods give completion to, and at different times generate different 
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filings, and produce one connection from all things which contributes to the comple¬ 
tion of the univerfe. 

That the fhuttle* is an image of the feparating power of the gods, both of thofe that 
prefide over wholes, and thofe that prefide over parts; for its operation in woofs repre- 
fents the energy of this power, and exhibits a fymbol of the order of the feparating 
gods. Hence when theologifts fpeak of ihuttles as belonging to thefe gods, they do 
not fpea'. of the idea of a (buttle, but only fymbolically ufe the name. For why do 
they rather fpeak of the fhuttle, and not of fomething elfe ? And is it not abfurd that 
fcience fliould dually ufe names, and thefe when applied to the gods? But they 
appear to me to cTume things of this kind according to analogy. For what a fhuttle is 
in the weaving art, that reparation is in the fabrication of forms. But analogy is not the 
habitude of idea to an image, nor is it from pofition alone. Thus Platof calls certain, 
powers of the foul horfes; neither thus denominating them cafually, nor meaning that 
thefe powers are the ideas of fenfible horfes, but merely employing analogy. Hence initia¬ 
te',-s into the r.iyftcries through an alliance of this kind, caufwg Jenfibles to fympathize with 
the gods, ufe thefe inftrur,tents as fignatures of divine powers ; the Jhuttle as afignature of 
feparating , a cup of vhific, a feeptre of ruling, and a key of guardian power . And thus 
they denominate other powers of the gods, ufing analogy in a fimilar manner.. 

That as things are to each other, fo alfo are their names analogpufly to each other, 
according to honour and power. Hence the names of the gods are honourable and 
venerable, and worthy of the greatefl fear to the wife. On this account they fay it is 
not proper that the Greeks fhould ufe the F.gyptian, Scythian, or Perfian names of the 
gods, but fuch as are Grecian. For the gods who prefide over climates rejoice when 
they are denominated in the dialeCts of their proper regions. 

If he who ufes an inflrument is better than him who fabricates it as being more 
architectonic, how does a partial foul ufe the irrational nature, and the fhelly body, 
which were fabricated by the junior gods? Or does not the foul alfo contribute to the 
fabrication of thefe 2 And do not the junior gods ufe thefe as inftruments 2 And it is 
neceffary to confider thefe with reference to each other; the whole fabrication, as they 
fay, to the ufe of the whole, but the divifible to the divifible. 


* See p. 4Q5- 


t See the Fhoedrus* 
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If he who is (killed in dialectic ufes the work of the legiflator as a more excellent 
charafler, but the judge as one fubordinate, it appears to be abfurd. May we not fay 
that the one ufes it as an inftrument, the other as a principle ? for a partial foul ufcs a 
daemon as a governor and an infpechive guardian, but the body as an inftrument. For 
in the paradigms of thefe, the father of Jupiter is Saturn, but the daughter is Jultice. 
Hence the legiflator is analogous to the demiurgus Jupiter, inferring the laws of fate in 
fouls, and promulgating names to the whole circulations. But he who is (killed in 
■dialectic, is analogous to the Saturnian monad. For the mighty Saturn fupernally im¬ 
parted the principles of intelligence to the demiurgus, and preGdes over the whole 
fabrication of the univerfe. Whence alfo Jupiter in Orpheus calls him a daemon : 

Op6ou s’ w/aETep? yinr\'J etnhiXETe 3a:/roy. 
i. c. O illustrious daemon, direct our offspring. 

And Saturn it feems poffefles with himfelf the higheft caufes of things co'Fcted and 
feparated; through the celeftial feflions* producing into parts the intellcdual whole- 
nefs, and becoming the caufe of generative progreflions and multiplications, and, in 
fhort, being the leader of the Titannic race, from which the divifion of things originates. 
Through abforptions too, he again collects his own progeny, unites them to himfelf, 
and refolves them into his own uniform and impartible caufe; fince alfo the demiurgus 
Jupiter receives proximately from him the truth of things, and primarily underftands 
the ideas which he contains: for Night alfo delivers oracles to Jupiter. But the 
father Saturn proximately imparts to him all the meafures of the whole fabrication of 
things. 

That with refpedf to intellect, the cfiential contains in ilfclf the whole true knowledge 
of things at once in energy ; but the intellect of the philofopher not being effcntial, but 
an illumination, and, in fliort, an image of intelleft, underftands divifibly, and fome- 
times only touches on the truth. 

That there are five habits of men with refpefit to knowledge, viz. two-fold ignorance, 
iimple ignorance, defire, invelligation, invention. 

* i. e. Through the sections of that order of gods which is denominated intelligible and at the same 
time intellectual. 
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That he who has a fcientific knowledge of the methods of invention interprets to the 
learner, imitating the leading Hermes. 

That Socrates is analogous to intellect; but Hermogenes to irrational opinion, afpiring 
after good j and Cratylus is analogous to the corporeal and material phantafy, on which 
account he is deceived by the fophifts as a Have. But opinion and the phantafy are nearly 
filters, as being neighbours (wy/J Sujoi)* 

Why does Plato ejeft from his Republic the poets about Homer, as imitators, but 
now* introduces them as divine leaders of the reftitude of names ? May we not fay, 
that there the variety of imitation is unadapted to Ample and unperverted manners; but 
that here and every where he admires and embraces their divinely-infpired conceptions ? 
Since however the prefent difcourfe is about divine names, it is necelfary to fpeak a little 
concerning them. And in the firft place, let us fpeak concerning the names which are 
occultly eftablilhed in the gods themfelves; fince fome of the antients laid that thefe origi¬ 
nated from the more excellent general, but that the gods are eftablilhed beyond a fignifi- 
cationofthis kind; but others admitted that names are in the gods themfelves, and in 
thofe gods that are allotted the higheft order. 

The gods therefore polfefs an hyparxis uniform and ineffable, a power generative of 
wholes, and an intellett perfect and full of conceptions; and they give fubfiftence to all 
things according to this triad. Hence it is neceffary that the participations of thofe divini¬ 
ties who are of a more elevated order, and who are arranged nearer to the good, Ihould pro¬ 
ceed triadically through all things to which they give fubfiftence. It is alfo neceffary that 
among thefe, thofe participations Ihould be more ineffable, which are defined according 
to the hyparxes of the firft gods; but that thofe Ihould be more apparent, and more 
divided, which are illuminated according to the intellect of exempt caufes; and that thofe 
participations which are between thefe, Ihould be fuch as are the effluxions of prolific 
powers. For the fathers of wholes giving fubfiftence to all things, have diffeminated in 
all things veftiges, and imprellions, of their own triadic hypoftafis; fince nature alfo in- 
ferts in bodies an exciting principle ( 'aaxrfta ) derived from her proper idiom, through 
which Hie moves bodies, and governs them as by a rudder. And the demiurgus has 
eftablilhed in the univerfe an image of his own monadic tranfcendency, through which 
* See p. 500, f Viz. angels, daemons, and heroes. 
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he governs the world, holding a rudder, as Plato fays, like a pilot. It is proper to 
think' therefore, that thefe rudders, and this helm of the univerfe, in which the dei- 
miurgus being feated orderly difpofes the world, are nothing elfe than a fymbol of the 
whole fabrication of things, to us indeed difficult of comprehenfion, but to the gods 
themfelves known and manifeft. And why is it requifite to fpeak concerning thefe 
things, fince, of the ineffable caufe of all, who is beyond intelligibles, there is an im¬ 
preffion in every being, and even as far as to the laft of things, through which all 
things are fufpended from him, fome more remotely, and others more near, according 
to the cleamefs and obfcurity of the impreffion which they contain ? This it is which 
moves all things to the defire of good, and imparts to beings this inextinguilhable love. 
And this impreffion is indeed unknown: for it pervades as far as to things which are 
incapable of knowledge. It is alfo more excellent than life; for it is prefent with 
things inanimate; and has not an intellefiual power; fince it lies in things deftitute of 
intellectual energy. As nature therefore, the demiurgic monad, and the father himfelf 
who is exempt from all things, have diffeminated in things polterior, impreffions of their 
refpeftive idioms, and through thefe convert all things to themfelves, in like manner all 
the gods impart to their progeny fymbols of their caufe. and through thefe eflablifh all 
things in themfelves. The impreffions therefore of the hyparxis of the higher order of 
gods, which are diffeminated in fecondary natures, are ineffable and unknown, and their 
efficacious and motive energy furpaffes all intelligence. And of this kind are the charac¬ 
ters of light, through which the gods unfold themfelves to their progeny; thefe cha- 
radlers fubfifting unically in the gods themfelves, but fhining forth to the view in the 
genera more excellent than man, and prefenting themfelves to us divifibly, and accom¬ 
panied with form. Hence the gods* exhort “ To underftand the forerunning form 
of light.” For fubfifting on high without form, it becomes inverted with form through 
its progrefiion; and there being eftablifhed occultly and uniformly, it becomes apparent 
to us through motion, from the gods themfelves; poffeffing indeed an efficacious energy, 
through a divine caufe, but becoming figured, through the effence by which it is re¬ 
ceived. 

• Again, the impreffions which aje illuminated from powers, are in a certain refpecl 
* Proclus here alludes to one of the Chaktam oracles. 
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media between things ineffable and effable, and pervade through all the middle genera. 
For it is not poffible for the primary gifts of the gods to arrive to us, without the more 
excellent genera (i. e. angels, daemons, and heroes,) previoufly participating the illumi¬ 
nations which thence proceed. But thefe illuminations fubfifling appropriately in each 
of their participants, and coordinately in all things, unfold the powers that give them 
fubfiftence. Of this kind are the fymbols of the gods, which are indeed uniform in 
the more elevated orders, but multiform in thofe that are fubordinate; and which the 
theurgic art imitating exhibits through inarticulate evocations (aS/offywT m £xtywripreuf'). 

The impreffions which rank as the third in order, which pervade from intelleftual 
offences to all idioms, and proceed as far as to us, are divine names, through which the 
gods are invoked, and by which they are celebrated, being unfolded into light by the 
gods themfelves, and reverting to them, and producing to human knowledge as much 
of the gods as is apparent. For through thefe we are able to fignify fomething to each 
other, and to converfe with ourfelves about the gods. Different nations however par¬ 
ticipate differently of thefe, as, for inftanCe, the Egyptians, according to their native 
tongue, receiving names of this kind from the gods ; but the Chaldaeans and Indians 
in a different manner, according to their proper tongue ; and in a fimilar manner the 
Greeks, according to their dialefl. Though a certain divinity therefore may be called by 
the Greeks Briareus, but differently by the Chaldaeans, we mull: neverthelefs admit, 
that each of thefe names is the progeny of the gods, and that it fignifies the fame 
effence. But if feme names are more and others lefs efficacious, it is not wonderful; 
ftnce of things which are known to us, fuch as are demoniacal and angelic are more 
efficacious; and, in fhort, of things denominated, the names of fuch as are nearer are 
more perfect than the names of thofe that are more remote. 

Not every genus of the gods however can be denominated: for Parmenides evinces 
that the god who is beyond all things is ineffable. “ For,” fays he, “ he can neither be 
denominated, nor fpoken of.” And of the intelligible gods, the firft genera, which are 
conjoined with the one itjelf, and are called occult, have much of the unknown and in¬ 
effable. For that which is perfectly apparent and effable, cannot be conjoined with the 
perfedtly ineffable, but it is requifite that the progreffion of intelligibles (hould be termi¬ 
nated* in this order; in which there is the firft effable, and that which is called by 


• The first efftble subsists in the god Fbanes, or the extremity of the intelligible order. 
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proper names. For the firfl forms are there, and the intellectual nature of intelligibles 
there fhines forth to the view. But all the natures prior to this being filent and occult, 
are only known by intelligence *. Hence the whole of the tcleftic art energizing theur- 
gically afeends as far as to this order. Orpheus alfo fays, that this is firfl called by a name 
by the other gods: for the light proceeding from it is known to and denominated by 
the intellectual orders. But he thus fpeaks, 

M tiny arrt^jxot tp'gonu kXvtov ovts 'Pcevrjx, 

Xl^tsiroyom xateov vmtoc ftotn^ov ohvfmm. 

i. e. “ Metis bearing the feed of the gods, whom the gods about lofty Olympus call 
the illuftrious Phanes Protogonus.” In the gods however nomination is united with 
intellectual conception, and both are^ prefent with them through the participation of the 
light which the mighty Phanes emits to all things. But in our foul thefe two are 
divided from each other ; and intellectual conception is one thing, and name another: 
and the one has the order of an image, but the other of a paradigm. In the middle 
genera there is indeed a feparation, but there is alfo a union of the intellective and ono- 
maftic energy. The tranfportive name (tianrof9f/jm mo pa) of lynxes t (i yyuuv), which is 
faid to fuftain all the fountains, appears to me to fignify a thing of this kind, Such alfo 
is the appellation tdetarcbic (to TsXsTagxixov), which fome one of the gods J fays, “ leaps 
into the worlds, through the radid reproof of the father,” w/n »; tAgnmso xpou-nmilios 
•jr«Tf3f snortiv. For all thefe things are occultly with the gods, but are unfolded accord¬ 
ing to fecond and third progrellions, and to men that are allied to the gods. 

There is therefore a certain abiding name in the gods, through which the fubordinate 
invoke the fuperior, as Orpheus fays of Phanes, or through which the fuperior denomi¬ 
nate the fubordinate, as Jupiter, in Plato, gives names to the unapparent periods of 
fouls §. For fathers define the energies of their offspring, and the offspring know their 

* See this explained in the notes on the Parmenides. 

t The lynx, Syvoches, and Teletarchce of the Chaldseans, compose that divine order, which is called by 
the Platonists intelligible, and at the same time intellectual. This order is celebrated by Plato in the Phatdrus 
under the names of the supercelestial place , Heaven, and the sulcelestial arch . 

J This is one of the Chaldsean oracles. 

| See the Timaus, 
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producing caufes, through the intellectual impreffions which they bear. Such then are 
the firlt names which are unfolded from the gods, and which through the middle genera 
end in the rational effence. 

There are however other names of a fecond and third rank; and thefe are fuch as 
partial fouls have produced, at one time energizing enthufiaflicaily about the gods, and 
at another time energizing according to fcience ; either conjoining their own intelligence 
with divine light, and thence deriving perfection; or committing the fabrication of 
names to the rational power. For thus artifts, fuch as geometricians, phyficians, and 
rhetoricians, give names to the things the idioms of which they underhand. Thus too 
poets infpircd by Phoebus (tuv wivitu* oi QoiGoAtiirroi) afcribe many names to the gods, 
and to human names give a divifion oppofite to thefe ; receiving the former from en- 
thufiaftic energy, and the latter from fenfe and opinion; concerning which Socrates 
now fays Homer indicates, referring fome names to the gods, and others to men. 

That the names which are alligned to things by the gods are fmooth, well-founding, 
and of fewer fyllables, than thofe which are affigned by men, as, for inltance, Xanthus* 
than Scamander, Chalcis than Cymindis, and Myrine than Batieia. And it feems that 
the frit of thefe names manifefts how the gods comprehend and denominate according 
to a definite caufe the whole of a flowing eflfence; but the fecond, how the gods bound 
in intelleftual meafures a life converfant with generation ; and the third, how they 
divide and permit in a feparate manner a life feparate from generation. And with re- 
fpeCt to Xanthus, Ariftotle relates, that the Ikin of the cattle that drank out of it was 
yellower than before; and on this account perhaps the gods, who both produce and 
know the caufes of all things, thus denominate it. But the apparent caufe of its appel¬ 
lation perhaps was this, that its water paffes through a drain made by the hand ( 'on hot 
itm; <rKoctpY t i S/f£%fT<w to v Jwf ccvtov) ; and thus by men of fuperficial concep¬ 

tions was called Scamander. Chalds, perhaps, was fo called from the (hrill and cano¬ 
rous, like fharp founding brnfs; for thus certainly the Chaldaeans call it, having heard 
this name from the gods. But Cymindis is from the leaping of the bird (7raja nj* 
oTtipoirja rm cpeoti~) ; and Myrine, from the foul allotted that place from the gods. 
Laltly, Batieia perhaps was thus called, through the plant which abounds in it. In 
thefe too, we have the three-fold differences of divine and human knowledge; the effi- 


• See p. 300. 
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cacious and paflive, in Xanthus and Scaniandcr; the logical and phyfical, in Myrine 
and Batieia; and the enharmonic and unharmonic, in Chalcis and Cymindis. 

That if the nature of the gods is unfigured, uncoloured, and unapparent, the dialec¬ 
tic work is npt in them, but a thing of this kind is converfant with things that fubfift in 
thefe inferior realms and about generation. 

That of the gods, forne are incorporeal, but others ufe bodies, and thefe fuch as are 
fpherical: for the fpherical figure is peculiarly adapted to things which are converted to 
themfelvcs. But of deemons forne are good and divine, and have fpheric vehicles; and 
others are material, and their vehicles are reftilinear. 

With refpect to our prayers, they are heard both by gods and daemons, not exter¬ 
nally ; but both thefe comprehend in themfelves caufally our deliberative tendency to 
things in our power, and have a caufal knowledge of our energies. 

That there are Pans * with the feet of goats, fuch as was that which appeared to the 
courier Philippides, as he was palling over the mountain Parthcnion ; and alfo Minerval 
fouls ufing various forms, and proximately ruling above men ; fuch as was the Minerva 
which appeared to Ulyffes and Telemachus. But Panic and Minerval daemons, and 
much more the gods themfelves, are exempt from all fuch variety. 

That it is not becaufe daemons are allotted certain forms, that the men who are under 
their guardian protection are allotted, both in common and peculiarly, different charac- 
teriltic properties, as, for inftance, the Scythians properties different from the .(Ethi¬ 
opians, and one individual from another. But daemons that prefide over men compre¬ 
hend all the variety of manners in fimplicity, the mutation of figures in famenefs, and 
the difference of motions in liable power. 

That the names delivered by theologifls by which the gods call things, are from the 
gods, and not from daemons only. For the things performed in the myjieries , are per¬ 
formed to the gods themfelves, and not to the daemonsJufpendedfrom them. 

That the gods fignify things to men, not requiring for this purpofe corporeal organs, 
but fafhioning the air according to their will: for the air being far more plaflic than wax, 
receives the impreffions of divine intelligence; which proceeds indeed from the gods with- 

* After essential heroes, there is an order of souls who proximately govern the affairs of men, and are 
Axmoiiiacal xara rryj-rn, according to /latitude, or alliance, but not essentially. Of this kind are the 
nymphs that sympathize with water, and the Pans now mentioned by Proclus. 
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out motion, but arrives to us through found and mutation. For thus we fay, that oracles 
are given by the gods, they not fpeaking, but ufing us as inftruments, and filling the 
auditory fenfe with appropriate knowledge, without percuffion and without contaft. 
For they affociate with each other through intellectual conceptions, and know what 
pertains to each other intellectively, but not fenfibly. 

That, as Homer fays, the fun fees and hears all things, and the apparent gods have 
both a vifive and auditory fenfe, but not externally : for they contain in themfelves, 
prior to wholes, the roots and the caufes of all things. 

That knowledge does not dcfcend from on high without a medium, but through 
certain media. For, as in Homer*, the knowledge of the converfation between Jupiter 
and the Sun, defcended to Ulyfles through the archangelic Hermes and Calypfo as 
media, fo Ilelenus the prophet perceived the will of Apollo and Minerva, not indeed 
of the divinites who {land at the head of the Apolloniacal and Minerval feries, but of 
thofe powers of this feries that were proximate to him, and of a daemoniacal charac- 
teriftic. 

That with refpect to the names Aftyanaxf and Heftor, the philofopher, looking to 
the form and the thing fignified, calls them fimilar; but grammarians, directing their 
attention to the matter and the fyllables, will fay that they are diilimilar. 

That it is necefifary the founder of names (hould eftablilh names looking to the forms 
of the things denominated. But this will become evident to him who looks to the 
univerfe. For as there are many pfychical defcents to this terreftrial abode, and different 
fouls are diffeminated according to different allotments, and engaged in different lives, 
and fince among thefe fome choofe lives correfponding to thofe of their prefiding and 
leading gods; hence fouls of this kind efpccially appear to venerate the names of their 
leaders. My meaning is this : fouls that proceed from the Minerval feries, and preferve 
unchanged the form of life adapted to this order, at the fame time exhibit themfelves by 
an energy and appellation correfponding to the idiom of the goddefs. But fouls that 
defcend indeed from this order, and yet choofe a life by no means adapted to it, employ 
likewife foreign and cafual names. Hence, as it appears to me, Bacchufes, Efculapiufes, 
Mercuries, and Herculefes, having the fame names with their prefiding gods, have pro- 


* See the twelfth bock of the Odyssey. 
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ceeded into thefe terrellrial places, accompanied with the infpiring influence of the gods, 
neither changing the form of the life, nor the appellation of their proper loaders. They 
fay then, that Hercules, who was called Alddes by his mortal parents, was called 
Hercules by the Pythian deity, through his alliance to the Herculean order and divinity. 
For deity gives an appropriate name to man, looking to his whole feries and life, which 
he produces into energy. 

That it is requifite to confider the names of things borne along in generation, either 
by looking to all caufes, as well fuch as are total, as thofe that are partial, as well thofe 
that are remote, as thofe that are proximate to generated natures; as, for inftance, horle 
confidered as a whole, and that which is proximate and corruptible; or it is neceflary 
to confider them looking only to more excellent and perfect natures, which poflefs in¬ 
variable rectitude, and which entirely rule over matter; and of this kind are univerfals. 
For when an ox is generated from an horfe, the partial nature is fubdued, and on this 
account a horfe is not generated; but whole nature vanquifiies, and on this account an 
ox is generated. For whence is the form of the ox derived, unlefs nature Amply con¬ 
fidered fubdues. Hence Plato does not now Amply call things of this kind, rsfam, but 
as it were rifarst, as not being entirely contrary to nature. 

That he who intends to etymologize ought to know, in the ftrft place, the differences 
of dialects; and, in the fecond place, the ufe of the poets. In the third place, he mufl 
diftinguifh Ample from compofite names. In the fourth place, he muft unfold names in 
a manner accommodated to things themfelves. In the fifth place, it is neceflary that he 
fhould obferve the different ufe of names. In the Axth place, he ought to know the 
properties of words, fuch as apocopies, fyncopies, ellipfes, pleonafms, and the like. In 
the feventh place, he ought to know the idioms of the elements; for from thefe, as 
extremes, the rectitude of names and their alliance to things is demonftrated. In 
the eighth place, it is neceflary that he fhould diftinguifh ambiguities, and fuch names 
as are homonymous; for the truth of names is retained through thefe. Further ft ill, 
it is neceflary to know names which deviate from their origin. And fuch is the critical 
knowledge which he who etymologizes ought to poflefs. 

That Socrates now appropriately introduces the words SfopAov* and pyupiQiw, i. e. dear 


* See ]). 504. 
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to divinity, and mindful of divinity; for the alliance of fouls to divinity is effected 
through the love of a divine nature, and the recolledtion of the hyparxis of deity ; and 
to fouls of this kind only does it belong to have paternal and intclleftual names. But 
names, which are the offspring of generation, belong to thofe who embrace an indefi¬ 
nite and material life. 

That names being two-fold, one kind belonging to things perpetual, which are efta- 
blifhed according to fcience, and another to things corruptible, and which are the fub- 
jefls of doubt, it is not likely that fathers fhould have given their fons inaufpicious. 
names, fuch as Oreftes, Atreus, Tantalus, nor is it probable that they foreknew what 
would be the life of their children in future : for the phyfiognomic act is attended with 
great obfcurity, and efpecially when exercifed on thofe that are juft bom. Of all 
thefe doubts, therefore, Socrates delivers to us moll clear rules of folution : for men are 
unacquainted with the unapparent periods of fouls, and the appetites which 

they poffeffed prior to generation, in which nearly the whole of aftions is compre¬ 
hended. Hence they are not judges of the reftitude of names coordinate to every form 
of life. Cods therefore and daemons, who caufatly comprehend the powers and energies 
of fouls, clearly know how to impofe names adapted to the refpe&ive lives of fouls. 
And as they diftributc every other allotment to them according to their defert, fo alfo 
their names. But fince we every where confider fortune as the caufe of the coordina¬ 
tion of things which appear to be difordered, here alfo this is to be confidered as the 
moll proper principle. For fathers, looking to memory or hope, or fomething of this 
kind, give names to their children; but fortune gives them names after another man¬ 
ner, through a fymphony with their lives. Agamemnon therefore called his fon Oreftes, 
not through rufticity of manners, but through impulfe (S« rt p o^r) and facility of mo¬ 
tion (Eex/wjtnav), to ofwuv from rujhing , or rather from feeing (cpxv) in him fuch-like 

marks or tokens of nature ; or from wifhing that he might become a character of this 
kind. Fortune, however, after another manner, and more truly, allotted him this 
name: for it unfolds his whole life. Hence Socrates, from this caufe, thinks fit to 
etymologize his name, but not from a mere human caufe ; for he faw that this accord¬ 
ed better with the thing. Much more therefore is fortune productive of the proximate 
caufe of the rectitude of names; and when this proximate caufe errs, nothing hinders 
the whole caufe, which belongs to fortune, from acting rightly ; fince the fame thing 
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takes place in nature. For when a partial nature a<fts rightly, whole nature much more 
afts with reftitude; but when a partial nature wanders from the mark, whole nature is 
neverthelefs able to aft with re&itude. Nor let any one think that this fortune is an 
irrational and indefinite caufe : for its work looks to intellect. And a divine, or demo¬ 
niacal power, leaves nothing deftitute of its proper fuperintendence, but directs all, 
and the very lad of our energies, to a good purpofe, and to the order of the univerfe. 
For we are fupernally moved from more excellent caufes, who are able, from our 
effence, as if from the (tern of a (hip, to pilot all our concerns. Plato therefore intro¬ 
duces this as one caufe of the right pofition of names; but he confiders as another caufe 
poets a ding under the influence of divine infpiration, looking to the accidental actions 
of men, and through thefe as it were fagacioufly analyzing and difcovering their pro¬ 
per names. What then hinders but that poets, looking to the bold deed of Oreftes 
towards his mother, may have called him Oreftes, as ogio-j, mountainous, and favage 
(uyptoy}, and without fruit (ocya^rev), as having cut off the principle of his proper 
generation ; and that they (hould have delivered this name to the Greeks ? 

That Plato, in etymologizing, always firft indicates by itfelf the thing fignified; and 
afterwards that which is aflimilated to the thing, and which fubfifts as a veftige of it in 
the fyllabies of the name. Thus in the name of Oreftes* he firft fays, that it fignifies 
the Javage and the rujiic (to Sngiu&e, mu to cxygiov), and afterwards he adds, to opiov, the 
mountainous, which fubfifts in the fyllabies. And in the name of Agamemnon, having 
firft faid that it fignifies to labour and endure, he adds, he was therefore a good man, 
lux Tt/v e ni/juvriv. And this he does in all the other names. 

That Plato, in his etymologies, defpifing the matter, but being efpecially attentive to 
the form of names, fays that the name Agamemnont was compofed from the admira¬ 
ble Qrca^a. to aycarrot), and not from the too much (ou oratw to uyui). But grammarians, 
as paying attention moftly to the matter, and not feeing the form of life, very properly 
etymologize this name from the contrary. 

That Plato indicates that our very being is in foul, and not in body, by looking to 
names from pfychical idioms, and not from fuch as are corporeal. 

That the divine Plato in what is here faid affifts us with refpect to our morals, fince 

. • See p. 504. t See p. 505. 
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he delivers to us Oreftes, Agamemnon, and Atreus, as men vehement, irrafcible, and 
avengers. But fincc the firft of thefe finned againft his mother, and the laft towards his 
children, hence they are very properly blamed. But Agamemnon is called by him 
admirable and praife-worthy, becaufe he exerted his vehemence on the naturally hoftile 
race of the Barbarians. 

That the particulars relpecting Pclops teach us, firft, to defpife appearances, and to 
look to the whole periods of fouls; and to be remifs with refpect to human affairs, but 
ftrenuous with refpect to virtue and tilings divine. And, in the fecond place, they teach 
us that children partake of the punifhment belonging to the crimes of their anceftors. 
For fouls, through their coordination * with the unjuft, become partakers of injuftice; 
their bodies alfo confift from bafe feed; and their external concerns receive their beginning 
from crimes. Socrates in the Phsedrus fays, that the teleftic art is able to purify thefe, 
liberating them from their prefent evils through the worfhip of divinity. 

That the narration concerning Tantalus t obfeurely ftgnifies a foul elevated through 
com mplation to the intelligible (for the intelligible is the nutriment of the gods); but 
falling ram the intelligible place to earth, and communicating his intelleftual life which 
remai recently perfected (vfoTfXtj) with the multitude of the irrational nature. Hence 
he is laid to be the fon of Jupiter. For every recently-perfected foul falls from the 
co a t of Jupiter into generation; and on this account, Jupiter is the father of gods and 
men. Such a foul too, being enfolded with the evils which are here, and affociating 
with images inftead of realities, is faid to fuffer punifhment in Hades; having much of 
the terreftrial, ftony, and material fufpended from its nature, through which its intel- 
ledtual part is buried. It is likewife in want of all divine fruits, poffeffing the mere 
imaginations of them, and falling from the true and clear apprehenfton of them. 

That the allotment of a certain name to a certain life is the work of the foul, but the 
general adoption of this name is from Fame. For Fame, according to Homer, is the 
angel of Jupiter. 

That Socrates from divine names, which are flatues of the gods, recurs analytically to 

* The souls of such children, therefore, as are punished for the crimes of their parents, are, from their 
coordination, naturally allied to the disposition of their parents? and through this alliance become just 
objects of punishment. 

t See p. 505. 
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the powers and energies of the gods: for he leaves their e(fences, as being ineffable and 
unknown, to be alone furveyed by the flower of intellect* * * § . 

That Jupiter is not Jaid to be, but is the father of thofe who genuinely preferve the 
proper form of life, fuch as Hercules and the Diofcuri; but of thofe who are never at 
any time able to convert themfelves, to a divine nature, he never is nor is Jaid to be the 
father. Such therefore as having been partakers of a certain energy above human 
nature, have again fallen into the Jen of diffimtlitudej, and for honour among men have 
embraced error towards the gods,—of thefe Jupiter is Jaid to be the father. 

That the paternal caufe originates fupemally from the intelligible and occult gods ; 
for there the firfl fathers of wholes fubfift; but it proceeds through all the intellectual 
gods into the demiurgic order. For Timaeus celebrates this order, as at the fame time 
fabricative and paternal; fince he calls Jupiter the demiurgus and father. The fathers 
however who are fuperior to the one fabrication are called gods of gods, but the demi- 
urgus is the father of gods and men. Further ftill, Jupiter is faid to be peculiarly the 
father of fome, as of Hercules, who immutably preferve a Jovian and ruling life during 
their converfe with the realms of, generation. Jupiter therefore is triply father, of gods, 
partial fouls, and of fouls that embrace an intellefiual and Jovian life. The intellectual 
order of the gods, therefore, is fupernally bounded by the king J of the total divine genera, 
and who has a paternal tranfcendency with refpect to all the intellectual gods. This 
king, according to Orpheus, is called by the blefled immortals that dwell on lofty 
Olyinpius, Phanes Protogonus. But this order proceeds through the three Nights, 
and the celeflial orders into the Titannic or Saturnian feries, where it firfl: feparates itfelf 
from the fathers, and changes the kingdom of the Synoches §, for a diftributive goverment 
of wholes, and unfolds every demiurgic genus of the gods, from all the above-mentioned 
ruling and royal caufes, but proximately from Saturn the leader of the Titannic orders. 
Prior however to other fabricators (liipuoupyoi) it unfolds Jupiter, who is allotted the 
unical ftrength of the whole demuirgic feries, and who produces and gives fubfiftence to 

* That is, by the summit, or one of our nature, through which \ve become united with divinity. 

t Plato, in the Politicus, thus calls the realms of generation, i. e. the whole ol a visible nature. 

X That is, intelligible intellect, the extremity of the intelligible order. 

§ That is, the divinities who compose the middle of that order of gods, which is denominated intelligible 
and at the same time intellectual. 

all 
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all unapparent and apparent natures. And he is indeed intellectual according to the 
order in which he ranks, but he produces the fpecies and the genera of beings into the 
order of fenfibles. He is likewife filled with the gods above himfelf, but imparts from 
himfelf a progrdlion into being to all mundane natures- Hence Orpheus* reprefents him 
fabricating every celeftial race, making the fun and moon, and the other (tarry gods, 
together with the fublunary elements, and diverfifying the latter with forms, which 
before had a difordered fubfiftence. He likewife reprefents him prefiding over the gods 
who are diftributed about the whole world, and who are fufpended from him; and in 
the character of a legiflator affigning diftributions of providence in the univerfe, according 
to defert, to all the mundane gods. Homer too, following Orpheus, celebrates him as 
the common father of gods and men, as leader and king, and as the fupreme of rulers* 
He alfo fays that all the multitude of mundane gods is collected about him, abides in and 
is pcrfeftedby him. For all the mundane gods are converted to Jupifer through Themis* 

Zevg St xeAiiws Sscvg, uyoyr t v Ss y.a\E<rcrai 

-cS’ apu vamt 

'bomi'rao'U XfAtwrf Awj vrpoj it=«r6cw 

i. e. “ But Jupiter orders Themis to call the gods to council; and (lie directing her courfe 
every where, commands them to go to the houfe of Jupiterf.” All of them therefore are 
excited according to the one will of Jupiter, and become srSov J, within Jupiter, as the 
poet fays. Jupiter too, again feparatcs them within himfelf, according to two coordina¬ 
tions, and excites them to providental energies about fecondary natures; he at the fame 
time, as fimasus fays, abiding after his accuftomed manner, 

fig tytzTO xpcvtSrjg yroXepxv d otTuaxrvov syEiyx § ‘ 
i. e. “Thus fpoke Saturnian Jupiter, and excited inevitable war.” Jupiter however is 

* As what is here said from Orpheus concerning Jupiter is very remarkable, and is no where else to be 
found, I give the original for live sake of the learned reader. Aio xou Opptus Syumpyouvra per uvryv rr,v 
7r2crxv ytvc(xv ■jrapzSilujirt, xat sjAjcv ‘roiovrra. xai <reA,jyi;v, xa( rous txXX&yj atrruiws Usovs' Jijp.iovp- 
y-YYYa. ft ra nroy-EXryrpy <noiyi:a,, xai Siaxpivovra roig eiS-.t'iv araxrw; lyjivra. irpiTspov' mipxp S Epcrxyrx 
Sttjjv nepi oAsv :i p .. , sip xnyy a i /r l prr l ij.e>ag, y.xi Sia9srixo9eTOvyrx rrxvi roij s/xctTpaoir &ecu xar a£iax 
f.Aj iijzg njs sy riy vx-n rpv/otx;. 

t Iliad, xx. v. 4. 1 See the 14th line. 5 Ibid - v - 32 - 
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feparate and exempt from all mundane natures; whence alfo the mod total and leading 
of the other gods, though they appear to have in a certain refpeft equal authority with 
Jupiter, through a progreffion from the fame caufes, yet call him father. . For both 
Neptune and Juno celebrate him by this appellation. And though Juno fpeaks to him 
as one who is of the fame order, 

KaJi yap tyo 3so; fiju- yswj 5s juoi a&a/ cdev trot 
Ka/'ptE TTfscrSiwr)))' tsxsto xgiv:; ayxoAopojT/j*" 

i. e. “ For l alfo am a divinity, and Saturn of inflefled council endowed me with the 
greatefl dignity, when he begat me.” And though Neptune fays, 

Tpstf yap t’ex xgovov f/ptav aS&tp'oi, cv; texe Ps/>;, 

Zsuf xar ty», Tf/tarof Vcingoitriv am<r<ruv\- 

i. e. “ For we are three brothers from Saturn, whom Rhea bore, Jupiter and I, and the 
third is Pluto, who governs the infernal realms.” Yet Jupiter is called father by both 
thefe divinities; and this becaufe he comprehends in himfelf the one and impartible 
caufe of all fabrication ; is prior to the Saturnian triad {; conneftedly contains the three 
fathers; and comprehends on all ftdes the vivification of Juno. Hence, at the fame time 
that this goddefs gives animation to the univerfe, he alfo together with other gods gives 
fubfiftence to fouls. Very properly therefore do we fay that the demiurgus in the 
Timasus is the mighty Jupiter. For he it is who produces mundane intellects and fouls, 
who adorns all bodies with figures and numbers, and inferts in them one union, and an 
indilfoluble friendfhip and bond. For Night alfo in Orpheus advifes Jupiter to employ 
things of this kind in the fabrication of the univerfe, 

Aurap stnjv Jstrpwy xparspor Trffi wain Tarurtnij’ 

i, e. But when your power around the whole has spread 
A strong coercive bond. .— 

The proximate bond indeed of mundane natures, is that which fubfills through analogy ; 

* Iliad, iv. 5S. + Iliad, xv. v. 1 $7. 

1 For the Saturnian triad belongs to that order of gods which is called supermundane, and which im¬ 
mediately subsists after tire intellectual order; so that the Jupiter who ranks at the summit of this triad 
is different from and inferior to the demiurgus. 


but 
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but the more perfect bond is derived from intellect and foul. Hence Timteus calls the 
communion of the elements through analogy, and the indiffoluble union from life, a 
bond : for he fays animals were generated bound with animated bonds. But a more 
venerable bond than thefe fubfifts from the demiurgic will. “ For my will,” fays Jupiter 
in the Timceus, “ is a greater and more principle bond,” &c. 

Firmly adhering, therefore, to this conception refpecting the mighty Jupiter, viz. that 
he is the demiurgus and father of the univerfe, that he is an all-perfeft imparticipable* in¬ 
tellect, and that he fills all things both with other goods, and with life, let us furvey 
how from names Socrates unfolds the myftic truth concerning this divinity. Timteus 
then fays that it is difficult to know the effence of the demiurgus, and Socrates now fays, 
that it is not eafy to underhand his name, which manifefts his power and energy. 

That our foul knows partibly, the impartible nature of the energy of the gods, and 
that which is charaflerized by unity in this energy, in a multiplied manner: and this 
efpecially takes place about the demiurgus, who expands intelleftual forms, and calls 
forth intelligible caufes, and evolves them to the fabrication of the univerfe. For Par¬ 
menides characterizes him by famenefs and difference. According to Homer two tubs 
are placed near him; and the moft myftic tradition, and the oracles of the gods, fay 
that the duad is feated with him. For thus they Ipeak: “ He poffeffes both; con¬ 
taining intelligibles in intellect, but introducing fenfe to the worlds.” Thefe oracles 
likewife call him twice beyond , and twice there (Sis ;orsx.uva, xai Sis sx.fi), and, in fhort, 
they celebrate him through the duad. For the demiurgus comprehends in himfelf 
unitedly every thing prolific f, and which gives fubfiftence to mundane natures. Very 
properly therefore is his name two-fold, of which Sm manifefts the eau/e through wbich t 
and this is paternal goodnefs; but fyim fignifies vilification, the firft caufes of which in 
the univerfe the demiurgus unically comprehends. The former, too, is a fymbol of the. 
Saturnian and paternal ferics; but the latter of the vivific and maternal Rhea. So far 
likewife as Jupiter receives the whole of Saturn, he gives fubfiftence to a triple effence, 
the impartible, the partible, and that which fubfifts between thefe; but according 
to the Rhea which he contains in himfelf, he fcatters, as from a fountain, intel¬ 
lectual, pfychical, and corporeal life. But by his demiurgic powers and energies, he- 

* That is, he is not an intellect consubsistent with soul., 
t And the duad, considered as a divine form or idea, is the sourse of fecundity. 
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gives a formal fubfiftence to thefe and feparates them from forms of a prior order, and 
from each other. He is alfo the ruler and king of all things; and is exempt from 
the three deraiurgi. For they, as Socrates fays in the Gorgias, divide the kingdom 
of their father; but Jupiter,' the demiurgus, at once without divifion reigns over the 
three, and unically governs them. 

He is therefore the caufe of the paternal triad, and' of all fabrication; but he con* 
nedtedly contains the three demiurgi. And he is a king indeed, as being coordinated 
with the fathers; but a ruler, as being proximately eflablilhed above the demiurgic 
triad, and comprehending the uniform caufe of it. Plato, therefore, by confidering his 
name in two ways, evinces that images receive partibly the unical caufes of paradigms, 
and that this is adapted to him who eftablifhes the intelle&ual duad in himfelf. For he 
gives fubfiftence to two-fold orders, the ceieftial and the fuperceleftial; whence alfo the 
theologift Orpheus fays, that his feeptre confifts of four and twenty meafures, as ruling 
over a two-fold twelve *. 

That the foul of the world gives life to altermotive natures ; for to thefe it becomes 
the fountain and principle of motion, as Plato fays in the Phiedrus and Laws. But the 
demiurgus Amply imparts to all things life divine, intellectual, pfychical, and that which 
is divifible about bodies. No one however (hould think that the gods in their genera¬ 
tions of fecondary natures are diminiftied ; or that they fuftain a divifion of their pro¬ 
per effence in giving fubfiftence to things fubordinate ; or that they expofe their progeny 
to the view, externally to themfelves in the fame manner as the caufes of mortal offspring. 
Nor, in fhort, muft we fuppofe that they generate with motion or mutation, but that, 
abiding in themfelves, they produce by their very cffence pofterior natures, comprehend 
-on all fides their progeny, and fupernally perfect the productions and energies of their 
offspring. Nor again, when it is faid that gods are the fons of more total gods, muft it 
be fuppofed that they are disjoined from more antient caufes, and are cut off from a 
union with them ; or that they receive the idiom of their hyparxis through motion, and 
an indefinitenefs converting itfelf to bound. For there is nothing irrational and without 

* The twelve gods who first subsist : n the Liberated or supcrcelestial order, nod who are do ided info four 
triads, are Jupiter, \rpuinc, Vulcan; Vesta, Minerva, Marsj Ceres, Juno, J)iana; and Mercury, Venn 
Apollo. The first of these triad., isjhbritative ; the second, chfcnsive-, the third, virific-, and the touitli, 
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meafure, in the natures fuperior to us. But we mutt conceive that their progreffions 
are effected through fimilitude; and that there is one communion of effence, and an 
indivifible continuity of powers and energies between the fons of gods and their fathers) 
all thofe gods that rank in the fecond order being eftablifhed in fuch as are more antient; 
and the more antient imparting much of perfection, vigour, and efficacious production to 
the fubordinate. And after this manner we mull underfland that Jupiter is faid to be 
the fon of Saturn. For Jupiter being the demiurgic intellect, proceeds from another 
intellect, fuperior and more uniform, which increafes indeed its proper intelleCtions, but 
converts the multitude of them to union; and multiplies its intellectual powers, but 
elevates their all-various evolutions to impartible famenefs. Jupiter, therefore, proxi- 
mately eflablifhing a communion with this divinity, and being filled from him with total 
intellectual good, is very properly faid to be the fon of Saturn, both in hymns and invo¬ 
cations, as unfolding into light that which is occult, expanding that which is contracted, 
and dividing that which is impartible in the Saturnian monad; and as emitting a fecond 
more partial kingdom, inftead of that which Is more total, a demiurgic inftead of a 
paternal dominion, and an empire which proceeds every where inftead of that which 
ftably abides in itfelf. 

Why does Socrates apprehend the name of king Saturn* to be uSpurrixiv, infolent, and 
looking to what does he affert this ? We reply, that according to the poets fatiety (yopoc) is 
the caufe of infolence ; for they thus denominate immoderation and repletion; and they 
fay that Satiety brought forth Infolence (vSpty <p<x<riv titcrst xopof). He, therefore, who 
looks without attention to the name of Saturn, will confider it as fignifying infolence. 
For to him who fuddenly hears it, it manifefts fatiety and repletion. Why, therefore, 
fince a name of this kind is expreffive of infolence, do we not pafs it over in filence, 
as not being aufpicious and adapted to the gods ? May we not fay that the royal feriesf 

of 

* See p. 506. 

t This royal series consists of Phenes, Night, Heaven, Saturn, Jupiter, Bacchus. “ Antient theolcgists," 
says 8yrianus (in his Commentary on the 14th book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics), "assert that Night and 
Heaven reigned, and prior to these the mighty father of Night and Heaven, who distributed the world to gods 
and mortals, and who first possessed royal authority, the illustrions Ericapseus: 

Totes saws JiFvttjtoi Stott, Stoirottrt Jo uoepot 
Oit irytoros flaciXm xifutforo; r.fikpxan>s. 
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of the gods, beginning from Phanes, and ending in Bacchus, and producing the fame 
fceptre fupemally, as far as to the laft kingdom; Saturn being allotted the fourth royal 
order, appears, according to the fabulous pretext, differently from the other kings, to 
have received the fceptre infolently from Heaven, and to have given it to Jupiter? For 
Night receives the fceptre from Phanes; Heaven derives from Night the dominion over 
wholes; and Bacchus, who is the laft king of the gods, receives the kingdom from 
Jupiter. For the father (Jupiter) eftablilhes him in the royal throne, puts into his 
hand the fceptre, and makes him the king of all the mundane gods. “ Hear me, ye 
gods, I place over you a king.” 

KXuts 3soi Tor 5’ vp.jj.iy (Icuriteu 

fays Jupiter to the junior gods. But Saturn alone, perfectly deprives Heaven of the 
kingdom, and concedes dominion to Jupiter, cutting and being cut off as the fable fays.) 
Plato, therefore, feeing this fucceffion, which in Saturn is called by theologifts injolent 
(ySf.KrTijo!'), thought it worth while to mention the appearance of infolence in the name; 
that from this he might evince the name is adapted to the god, and that it bears an 
image of the infolence which is afcribed to him in fables. At the fame time he teaches 
lis to refer mythical devices to the truth concerning the gods, and the apparent abfur- 
dity which they contain, to fdentific conceptions. 

That the great, when afcribed to the gods, muft ndt be confidered as belonging to 

Night succeeded Ericapaius, in the hands of whom she has a septre : 

2x£WT/50Jt tV IV yipt*t7TCU0U. 

To Night, Heaven succeeded, who first reigned over the gods after mother Night: 

Of vrparof fScuriXeut $tuv fxtra /xrrepa vuxrct. 

Chaos transceHds the habitude of sovereign dominion r and, with respect to Jupiter,'the Orades given to him 
by Night manifestly call him not the first, but the fifth immortal king of the gods : 

; Afavarrov {2a<riXta Stuv wf/xWTev ym< tOm. 

According to these theologists, therefore, that principle which is most eminently the first, is the one or /A* 
good , after which, according to Pythagoras, are those two principles ./Ether and Chaos, which are superior to 
the possession of sovereign dominion. In the next place succeed the first and occult genera of the gods, in 
which first shines forth the father and kiDg of all wholes, and whom, on this account, they call Phanes." 
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interval, but a* fubfifting intellectually, and according to the power of caufe, but not 
according to partible tranfcedency. But why docs Plato now call Saturn hcemia, the 
dianoetic part of the foul ? May we not fay, that it is becaufe he looks to the multitude 
of intelkaual conceptions in him, the orders of intelligibles, and the evolution of forms 
which he contains; fmce alfo in the Timaus he reprefents the demiurgic intellect as 
reafoning, and making the world, dianoetically energizing ; and this in confequence of 
looking to his partible and divided intellections, according to which he fabricates not 
only wholes but parts ? When Saturn however is called intellect, Jupiter has the order 
of the dianoetic part: and when again, Saturn is called the dianoetic part, we muft fay 
that he is fo called according to analogy with reference to a certain other intellect of a. 
higher order. Whether therefore you are willing to fpeak of intelligible and occult 
intellect, or of that which unfolds into light { 'mu;), or of that which con- 
neCtcdly contains (owtxT.xoi ywf), or of that which imparts perfection* (niter loopyo! wuf), 
Saturn will be as the dianoetic part to all thefe : for he produces united intelleCtion 
into multitude, and fills himfelf wholly with excited intelligibles. Whence alfo he is faid 
to be the leader of the Titannic race, and the fourceof all-various reparation and diverfify- 
ing power. And perhaps Plato here primarily delivers two-fold interpretations of the name 
of the Titans, which Jamblichus and Amelius afterwards adopted. For the one inter¬ 
prets this name from the Titans extending their powers to all things; but the other from 
feme thing injeilile (napt no m ctnoyn), becaufe the divifion and reparation of wholes into 
parts receives [its beginning from the Titans. Socrates, therefore, now indicates both 
thefe interpretations, by afierting of the king of the Titans, that he is a certain great 
dianoetic -power. For the term great is a fymbol of power pervading to all things; but 
the term a certain , of power proceeding to the mod partial natures. 

That the name Saturn is now triply analyzed, of which the firft afferting this god to be 
the plenitude of intellectual good, and to be the fatiety of a divine intellect, from its 
conveying an image of the fatiety and repletion which are reprobated by the many, is 
ejeCted as infolent. The fecond alfo, which exhibits the imperfeCt and the puerile, is m 

* Of these intellects, tt e fust is Phane«, the second Heaven, the third Earth, and the fourth the Sub- 
celestial Arch, which is celebrated in the Phaedrus, viz. vrjs yyijmz o favrj, ewpavrofiKOS vovs o tivpxyos, 
ev.sxri)csf >-.v; r, ytj, rf/scv.ssys; It yjtj rj t-V ovpavios at pi;. 
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like manner rejected. But the third, which celebrates this god as full of purity, and as 
the leader of undefiled intelligence, and an undeviating life, is approved. For king 
Saturn is intellect, and the fupplier of all intellectual life; but he is an intellect exempt 
from coordination with fenfibles, immaterial and feparate, and converted to himfelf 
He likewife converts his progeny, and after producing them into light, again em- 
bofoms and firmly eftablilhcs them in himfelf. For the demiurgus of the univerfe 
though he is a divine intellect, yet he orderly arranges fenfibles, and provides for fub- 
ordinate natures. But the mighty Saturn is effentialized in feparate intelleCtion, and 
which tranfcend wholes. “ For the fire which is beyond the firft,” fays the Oracle, “ does 
not incline its power downwards.” But the demiurgus is fufpended and proceeds from 
Saturn, being himfelf an intellect fubfifting about an immaterial intellect, energizing 
about it as the intelligible, and producing that which is occult in it, into the apparent. 
For the maker of the world is an intellect of intellect. And it appears to me, that as 
Safim is the fummit of thofe gods that are properly called intellectual, he is intellect 
as with reference to the intelligible genus of gods. For all the intellectual adhere to 
the intelligible genus of gods, and are conjoined with them through intelleCtions. “ Ye 
who underftand the fupermundane paternal profundity,” fays the Hymn to them. 
But Saturn is intelligible, with reference to all the intellectual gods. Purity , therefore, 
indicates this impartible and imparticipable tranfcendency of Saturn. For the not coming 
into contaCt with matter, the impartible, and an exemption from habitude, are fignified by 
purity. Such indeed is the tranfcendency of this god with refpeCt to all coordination with 
things fubordinate, and fuch his undefiled union with the intelligible, that he does not 
require a Curetic guard, like Rhea, Jupiter, and Proferpine. For all thefe, through 
their progreffions into fecondary natures, require the immutable defence of the Curetes. 
But Saturn being firmly eflablilhed in himfelf, and haftily withdrawing himfelf from all 
fubordinate natures, is eflablilhed above the guardianfhip of the Curetes. He contains 
however the caufe of thefe uniformly in himfelf: for this purity, and the undefiled 
which he pofTefTes, give fubfiftence to all the progreffions of the Curetes. Hence, in the 
Oracles, he is faid to comprehend the firft fountain of the Amilicti, and to ride on all 
the others. “ The intellect of the father riding on attenuated rulers, they become re¬ 
fulgent with the furrows of inflexible and implacable fire.” 

Nouj 
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NoUf jrosTjof uftouois moyjMjkews idunrip-iv 
Amujutreov anocmTowiv n^tfiJuxTOt/ wofoj o\mis. 

He is therefore pure intellect, as giving fubfiilence to the undefiled order, and as being 
the leader of the whole intellectual feries. 

A -jtov yap :-y.pppspy.ovo"v ajunXocTe/ re vs^xvmi, 

Km 7 rp)<rTfjeo5t)%oi xoXnoi •nujjjpsyyios ctXxiif 
Ilartwyivov; 'Exurtif, km wrtguixos mips undos, 

HSs XqUUMon TTVSVpUC 7T oTyUV OFVpWV STTSKSIVU. 

1. e. “ From him leap forth the implacable thunders, and the prefter-capacious bofoms 
of the all-fplendid ftrength of the father-begotten Hecate, together with the environed 
flower of fire, and the ftrong fpirit which is beyond the fiery poles.” 

For he convolves all the hebdomad of the fountains *, and gives fubfiilence to it, 
from his unical and intelligible fummit. For he is, as the Oracle fays, u[u<nv>At».os, 
uncut into fragments, uniform, and undiftributed, and connectedly contains all the 
fountains, converting and uniting all of them to himfelf, and being feparate from all 
things with immaculate purity. Hence he is Mpnvs, as an immaterial and pure intel¬ 
lect, and as eltablilhing himfelf in the paternal filence. He is alfo celebrated as the 
father of fathers. Saturn therefore is a father, and intelligible, as with reference to the 
intellectual gods. 

That every intellect either abides, and is then intelligible, as being better than mo¬ 
tion ; or it is moved, and is then intellectual; or it is both, and is then intelligible, 
and at the fame time intellectual. The firft of thefe is Phanes; the fecond, which is 
alone moved, is Saturn; and the third, which is both moved and permanent, is 
Heaven. 

That Saturn, from his impartible, unical, paternal, and beneficent fubfiilence in the 
intellectual orders, has been confidered by fome as the fame with the one caufe of all 
things. He is however only analogous to this caufe, juft as Orpheus calls the firft caufe 
Time (xfwcs), nearly homonymoufly with Saturn (xpovos). But the oracles of the gods 

* That is, of the whole intellectual order, which consiits of Saturn, Rhea, Jupiter, the three Curetes, 
and the separating monad Ocean. 
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characterize this deity by the epithet of the cnce (tu an of ); calling him once beyond 
(«ra£ otrmsna). For the once is allied to the one. 

That Heaven*, the father of Saturn, is an intellect, underllanding himfelf indeed, 
but united to the firlt intelligibles; in which he is alfo firmly eftablifhed; and conneCt- 
edly contains all the intellectual orders, by abiding in intelligible union. This god too 
is conneSive, juft as Saturn is of z Separating idiom; and on this account he is father. 
For connecting precede feparating caufes; and the intelligible and at the fame time in¬ 
tellectual, fuch as are intellectual only. Whence alfo Heaven being the Synocheys 
(trwo-yjvi) of wholes, according to one union, gives fubfiftence to the Titannic feries, 
and prior to this, to other orders of the gods; fome of which abide only in him, which 
he retains in himfelf, but others both abide and proceed, which he is faid to have 
concealed, after they were unfolded into light. And after all thefe, he gives fubfift¬ 
ence to thofe divine orders, which proceed into the univerfe, and are feparated from 
their father. For he produces two-fold monads, and triads, and hebdomads, equal in 
number to the monads. Thefe things however will be inveftigated more fully elfe- 
where. But this deity is denominated according to the fimilitude of the apparent Hea¬ 
ven. For each of them comprefies and connects all the multitude which it contains, 
and caufes the fympathy and connection of the whole world to be one. For connection is 
fecond to unifying power, and proceeds from it. In the Phasdrus therefore Plato de¬ 
livers to us the production of all fecondary natures by Heaven, and lhows us how this 
divinity leads upwards and convolves all things to the intelligible. He likewife teaches 
us what its fummit is, what the profundity of its whole order, and what the boundary 
of the whole of its progreflion. Here therefore, invefligating the truth of things from 
names, he declares its energy with refpeCt to things more elevated and fimple, and 
which are arranged nearer to the one. He alfo clearly appears here to confider the order 
of Heaven as intelligible, and at the fame time intellectual. For if it fees things on 
high, it energizes intellectually, and there is prior to it the intelligible genus of gods, 
to which looking it is intellectual; juft as it is intelligible to the natures which proceed 
from it. What then are the things on high which it beholds ? Is it not evident that 
they are the fuperceleltial place, an effence without colour, without figure, and without 


See p. 507. 
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the touch, and all the intelligible extent ? An extent comprehending, as Plato would 
fay, intelligible animals, the one caufe of all eternal natures, and the occult principles 
of thefe; but as the followers of Orpheus would fay, bounded by JEther upwards, and by 
Phanes downward. For all between thefe two gives completion to the intelligible 
order. But Plato now calls this both Angularly and plurally; fince all things are 
there united, and at the fame time each is feparated peculiarly ; and this according to 
the highcfl union and reparation. 

With refpefl: to the term /jursupohjiyoi, i. e. thoje -who difccurfe on fuhlime affairs *, 
we mud now confider it in a manner adapted to thofe who choofe an anagogic life, who 
live intellettuallv, and who do not gravitate to earth, but fublimely tend to a theoretic 
life. For that which is called Earth there, maternally gives fubfiftence to fuch things 
as Heaven, which is coordinate to that Earth, produces paternally. And he who ener¬ 
gizes there, may be properly called or, one -who difcourfes about things on 

high. Heaven therefore being of a connective nature, is expanded above the Saturnian 
orders, and all the in! octual feries ; and produces from himfelf all the Titannic race; 
and prior to this, the perfective and defenfive orders; and, in fhort, is the leader of 
every good to the intellectual gods. Plato therefore having celebrated Saturn for his 
intelligence, which is without habitude to mundane natures, and for his life which is 
converted to his own exalted place of furvcy, now celebrates Heaven for another more 
perfect energy: for to be conjoined to more elevated natures, is a greater good than to 
be converted to onefelf. Let no one, however, think that, on this account, the above- 
mentioned energies are diilributed in the gods; as, for inftance, that there is providence 
alone in Jupiter, a converfion alone to himfelf in Saturn, and an elevation alone to the 
intelligible in Heaven. For Jupiter no othenvife provides for mundane natures than by 
looking to the intelligible; fince, as Plato fays in the Timxus, intelleft underftanding 
ideas in animal itfelf, thought it requifite that as many, and fuch as it there perceived, 
fhould be contained in the univerfe; but, as Orpheusf fays, with a divinely infpired 
mouth, “ J upiter fwallows his progenitor Phanes, embofoms all his powers, and becomes 

* See p. 507. 

t 0 QpQwi evQso <tto[axti Xtytt, km xaTX7Tiv:i tov irpoyovov avrou tcf Qai>ma s xai lyxcxn i^erxt 
7ra<rat avTou ra$ fovaxstf 0 xa 1 ytvsrat yrana voe% wj, osu%if rjy eksivo? von twj. 
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all things intellectually which Phanes is intelligibly.” Saturn alfo imparts to Jupiter the 
principles of fabrication, and of providential attention to fenfibles, and underftanding 
himfelf, he becomes united to firft intelligibles, and is filled with the goods which are 
thence derived. Hence alfo the thcologifl: (Orpheus) fays, “ that he was nurfed by 
Night If therefore the intelligible is nutriment, Saturn is replete not only with the 
intelligibles coordinated with him, but alfo with the highelt and occult intelleCtions. 
Heaven himfelf alfo fills all fecondary natures with his proper goods, but guards all 
things by his own mod vigorous powers; and the father fupernally committed to him 
the connecting and guarding the caufes of eternal animal. But he intellectually per- 
ceives himfelf, and is converted to the intelligibles which he contains; and this his in. 
telligence, Plato, in the Phaedrus, calls circulation. For as that which is moved in a 
circle is moved about its own centre, fo Heaven energizes about its own intelligible, 
according to intellectual circulation. But all the gods fubfilting in all, and each pof- 
fefling all energizes, one tranfeends more in this, and another in a different energy, 
and each is particularly characterized according to that in which it tranfeends. Thus 
Jupiter is characterized by providence, and hence his name is now thus analyzed; but 
Saturn, by a converfion to himfelf, whence alfo he is inflected counjel , «yxvAoj«ir/{; and 
Heaven by habitude to things more excellent, from which alfo he receives his appella¬ 
tion. For his giving fubfiftence to a pure and the Saturnian intellect, reprefents his 
energy to the other part. But as there are many powers in Heaven, fuch as the con¬ 
nective, guardian, and convertive, you will find that this name is appropriately adapted 
to all thefe. For the connective is fignified through bounding the intellectual gods; 
fince the connective bounds the multitude which he contains. The power which guards 
wholes fubfifts through the termination and fecurity of an intellectual offence. And 
the convertive power fubfifts through converting, feeing, and intellectually energizing 
natures, to things on high. But all thefe are adapted to Heaven. For there is no fear 
that the gods will be diflipated, and that on this account they require connective 
caufes, or that they will fuftain mutation, and that on this account they (land in need 
of the faving aid of guardian caufes; but now Socrates at once manifeits all the powers 
of Heaven, through convertive energy. For this is to behold things on high, to be con- 

* uai Tfrpw0«i fnnt aimv c SioAoysf ima Tnl vvXTCi* “ m iranuv ?! xjowv vi/( trqzfcv dJ* mna\~ 
U>-” 
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verted to them, and through this to be connected and defended. And it appears to 
me that Heaven poffeffcs this idiom according to analogy to the intelligible eternity, and 
the intelligible wholenels. For Tima;us particularly characterizes eternity by this, viz. 
by abiding in the one prior to it, and by being eftablilhed in the fummit of intelligibles; 
and Socrates fays, that Heaven furveys things on high, viz. the fuperceleftial place, 
and fuch things as are comprehended in the god-nourifhed ftlence of the fathers (mu «n 
Ti; StoSf s/jLjJMn tnyy r uv Tcan^m). As therefore Parmenides fignifies each of 

thefe orders through wbolene/s, the one through intelligible, and the other through in¬ 
tellectual wholenefs; in like manner both Timteus and Socrates charadterize them by 
a converfton to more excellent natures. But the converfton as well as the wholenefs is 
different. For that of eternity is intelligible, on which account Timseus does not fay 
that it looks to its intelligible, but only that it ftably abides. But the converfton of 
Heaven is intellectual, and on this account Socrates fays, that it fees things on high, 
and through this converts, guards, and connefts all things pofterior to itfelf. Whence 
alfo, in the Phaedrus, it is faid, by the circulation of itfelf, to lead all things to the fuper¬ 
celeftial place, and the fummit of the firft intelligibles. 

That there being three fathers and kings of which Socrates here makes mention, 
Saturn alone appears to have received the government from his father, and to have 
tranfmitted it to Jupiter by violence. Mythologifts therefore celebrate the fedlions of 
Heaven and Saturn. But the caufe of this is, that Heaven is of the connective, Saturn 
of the Titannic, and Jupiter of the demiurgic order. Again, the Titannic genus re¬ 
joices in reparations and differences, progreflions and multiplications of powers. Saturn 
therefore, as a dividing god, feparates his kingdom from that of Heaven; but as a pure 
intelleft, he is exempt from a fabricative energy proceeding into matter. Hence alfo 
the demiurgic genus is again feparated from him. Sedtion therefore is on both fides of 
him. For fo far as he is a Titan, he is cut off from the connective caufes, but fo far 
as he does not give himfelf to material fabrication, he is cut off from the demiurgus 
Jupiter. 

That with refpect to the fuperceleftial place, to which Heaven extends his intellectual 
life, forne characterize it by ineffable fymbols; but others, after giving it a name, cele. 
brate it as unknown, neither being able to fpeak of its form or figure. And proceed- 
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ing fomewhat higher than this, they have been able to manifeft the boundary * of the 
intelligible gods by name alone. But the natures which are beyond this, they lignify 
through analogy alone, thefe natures being ineffable and incomprehcnfible. Since 
that god who clofes the paternal order, is faid by the wife to be the only deity among the 
intelligible gods, that is denominated: and theurgy afcends as far as to this order. Since 
therefore the natures prior to Heaven, are allotted fuch a tranfcendency of uniform 
fubfiftence, that fome of them are faid to be effable, and at the fame time ineffable; 
known, and at the fame time unknown, through their alliance to the one, Socrates very 
properly reftrains the difcourfe about them, in confequence of names not being able to 
reprefent their hyparxes; and, in fhort, becaufe it requires a certain wonderful employ¬ 
ment, to feparate the effable and ineffable, of their hyparxis and power. He accufes 
therefore his memory, not as dilbelieving in the fables, which affert, that there are cer¬ 
tain more antient caufes beyond Heaven, nor as not thinking it worth while to mention 
them. For in the Phxdrus he himfelf celebrates the fuperceleltial place. But he fays 
this, becaufe the firft of beings cannot become known by the exercife of memory, and 
through phantafy, or opinion, or the dianoetic part. For we are alone naturally adapted 
to be conjoined to them, with the flower of intelleft and the hyparxis of our effence ; 
and through thefe we receive the fenfation of their unknown nature. Socrates there¬ 
fore fays, that what in them is exempt, both from our gnoftic and rccolleflive life, is 
the caufe of our inability to give them a name ; for they are not naturally adapted to be 
known through names. Theologiffs likewife would not remotely fignify them, and 
through the analogy of things apparent to them, if they could be named, and appre¬ 
hended by knowledge. 

That Homer t does not afcend beyond the Saturnian order, but evincing that Saturn 
is the proximate caufe of the demiurgus, he calls Jupiter, who is the demiurgus, the 
fon of Saturn. He alfo calls the divinities coordinate with him, Juno, Neptune, and 
Mars; and he denominates Jupiter the father of men and gods. But he does not in- 

* That is Phanes, intelligible intellect, or in the language of Plato, avrotu'tv, annual itself. 

t Homer however appears to have ascended as far as to the goddess Right, or the summit of the intel¬ 
ligible and at tire same time intellectual order. See the extracts from Damascius, in the additional notes 
to the Parmenides. 
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troduce Saturn, as either energizing, or faying any thing, but as truly ayyjjXc^rius, in 
conference of being converted to himfelf. 

That Orpheus greatly availed himfelf of the license of fables, and manifeffs every 
thing prior to Heaven by names, as far as to the firft: caufe. He alfo denominates the 
ineffable, who tranfeends the intelligible unities. Time ; whether becaufe Time prefub. 
fifts as the caufe of all generation, or becaufe, as delivering the generation of true 
beings, he thus denominates the ineffable, that he may indicate tire order of true beings, 
and the tranfccndency of the more total to the more partial; that a fubfiftence accord¬ 
ing to Time may be the fame with a fubfiftence according to caufe ; in the fame man¬ 
ner as generation with an arranged progreffion. But Heiiod venerates many of the di¬ 
vine natures in fdencc, and does not, in fhort, name the firft. For that what is poftc- 
rior to the firft proceeds from fomething clfe, is evident from the verfe, 

“ Chaos of all things was the firft produced.” 

For it is perfectly impoffible that it could be produced without a caufe; but he does 
not fay what that is which gave fubfiftence to Chaos. He is filent indeed with refpect 
to both the fathers * of intelligibles, the exempt, and the coordinate ; for they are per¬ 
fectly ineffable. And with refpect to the two coordinations, the natures which are co¬ 
ordinate with the one, he paffes by in filence, but thofe alone which are coordinate 
with the indefinite duad, he unfolds through genealogy. And on this account Plato 
now thinks Hefiod deferves to be mentioned, for paffmg by the natures prior to Heaven, 
as being ineffable. For this alfo is indicated concerning them by the Oracles, which 
likewife add, “ they poffefs myftic filence,” my’ syj nwrra. And Socrates himfelf, in 
the Phxdrus, calls the intellectual perception of them, [cv>im; and iiem-mx, in which 
nearly the whole bufinejs is ineffable and unknown. 

That, as a difeourfe concerning the gods is triple, viz. phantaftic, like that of 
Euthyphrof, who irrationally imagined battles and ftratagems among the gods; fcientific, 
like that of Socrates; and doxaftic, which fubfifts between thefe, and which, from the 
opinion of the founder of names, fcientifically rifes to the effence of the gods;—hence 
Socrates, perceiving that the conceptions of the multitude about the gods were equally 

• That is to say, thejirst cause, and hound, which is called by Orpheus, /Ether. 

t For the character of Euthvphro, sec the dialogue w hich bears his name. See also p. .50“ of the Cratvlus 
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depraved with thofe of Euthyphro, defcends from a fcientific energy to inferior concerns, 
but at the fame time elevates thofe who are detained by phantafy to a middle habit of 
apprehenfion concerning the gods. Hence, he afcribes the caufe of this defcent in fpe- 
culation to Euthyphro; not confidering him as the leader of this knowledge, but as one 
who, through the phantaftically prodigious nature of his difcourfe, excites to the fcientific 
inveftigation of truth. 

That every where, the extremities of a prior, are conjoined with the fummits of a 
fecondary order. Thus, for inltance, our mailer Hermes (o' S-mrortis r/wtfv ep/oif), being 
an archangelic monad, is celebrated as a god. But Plato calls the whole extent between 
gods and men, daemons; and they indeed are daemons by nature. Thofe daemons 
however that are now* mentioned, together with the demigods heroes, are not dcemons 
and heroes by nature, for they do not always follow the gods; but they are only fo 
from habitude, being fouls who naturally deliver themfelves to generation, fuch as was 
the great Hercules, and others of the like kind. But the peculiarity of heroic fouls is 
magnitude of operation, the elevated and the magnificent; and fuch heroes it is necef- 
fary to honour, and to perform funeral rites to their memory, conformably to the ex¬ 
hortation of the Athenian gueft. This heroic genus of fouls therefore does not always 
follow the gods, but is undefiled and more intelle&ual than other fouls. And it de¬ 
fcends indeed for the benefit of the life of men, as partaking of a deftiny inclining 
downwards ; but it has much of an elevated nature, and which is properly liberated 
from matter. Hence fouls of this kind are eafily led back to the intelligible world, in 
which they live for many periods ; while, on the contrary, the more irrational kind of 
fouls are either never led back, or this is accomplilhed with great difficulty, or continues 
for a very inconfiderable period of time. 

That each of the gods isperfectly exempt from fecondary natures, and the firrt, and 
more total of datmons arc likewife cftabliffied above a habitude of this kind. They em¬ 
ploy however terreftrial and partial fpirits i in the generations of foinc of the human race; 

not 

* See p. 508. 

+ Some of these spirits, according to Porphyry, arc subject to the power of evil daemons, as is evid-nt 
from the following passage, preserved by Augustin : 

" Sunt spiritus terreni minimi loco terreno quodam malorum daemonutn jxrtcstati subjecti. Ab his sa- 

pientes llebraeoriun-* * (vid. August.) sicut audivisti divina Apollonis oracula quae soperius 

dicta 
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not phyfically mingling with mortals, but moving nature, perfefting its power, expand, 
ing the path of generation, and removing all impediments. Fables therefore, through 
the fimilitude of appellation, conceal the things themfelves. For fpirits of this kind are 
fimilarly denominated with the gods, the leading caufes of their feries. Hence they 
fay, either that gods have connexion with women, or men with goddefTes. But if they 
were willing to fpeak plainly and clearly, they would fay that Venus, Mars, Thetis, and' 
the other divinities, produce their relpe&ive feries, beginning from on high, as far as to the 
laft of things; each of which feries comprehends in itfelf many effences differing from 
each other; fuch as the angelical, demoniacal, heroical, nymphical, and the like. The 
lowest powers therefore of thefe orders, have much communion with the human race; 

dicta sunt. Ab his ergo Hebrcei daemonibus pessimis et minoribus spiritibus vetabant religiosos, et ipsis va- 
care prohibcbant: venerari autem magis caelestes deos, amplius autem venerari deum patrem. Hoc autem 
et dii praecipiunt, et in superioribus ostendimus, queniadmodum animadvertcre ad deum monent, et ilium 
colere ubique imperant. Verum indocti et impiae nature, quibus vere fatum non concessit a diis dona ob- 
tinue, neque habere Jovis immortalis notioncm, non audientes deos et divinos viros; deos quidem omnes 
recusaverunt, prohibitos autem daemones non solum nullis odiis insequi, sed etiam revereri delegerunt. 
Deum autem simulantes se colere, ea sola per qin* deus adoiatur, non agunt. Nam deus quidem utpote 
omnium pater nullius indiget: sed nobis est bene, cum eum per justitiam et castitatem, aliasque virtutes 
adoramus, ipsam vitam precem ad ipsum facientes, per imitationem et inquisitionem de ipso. Inquisitio 
enim purgat, imitatio deificat affectionem ad ipsum operando.” Porphyr. ap. August, de Civit. Dei. lib. xix. 
cap. 23. 

i. e. “ There are terrene spirits of die lowest order, who in a certain terrene place are subject to the 

power of evil daemons. From these were the wise men of the Hebrews-* * (see Augustin), as 

you have heard the divine oracles of Apollo above mentioned assert. From these worst of daemons therefore 
and lesser spirits of the Hebrew, the Oracles forbid the religious, and prohibit from paying attention to 
them i but exhort them rather to venerate the celestial gods, and still more the father of the gods. And 
we have above shown how the gods admonish us to look to divinity, and every where command us to wor¬ 
ship him. But the unlearned, and impious natures, to whom Fate has not granted truly to obtain gifts from 
the gods, and to have a knowledge of the immortal Jupiter,—these not attending to die gods and divine 
men, reject indeed all the gods, and are so far from hating prohibited daemons, diat they even choose to 
reverence them. But pretending that they worship god, they do not perform those things through which 
alone god is adored. For god indeed, as being the father of all things, is not in want of any thing; but it 
is well widi us, when we adore him through justice and continence, and the other virtues, making our 
life a prayer to him, through the imitation and investigation of him. For investigation purifies, but imitation 
deifies the affection by energizing about divinity.** 
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for the extremities of firft, are connafcent with the fummits of fecondary natures. And 
they contribute to our other natural operations, and to the production of our fpccies. 
On this account, it frequently is feen that from the mixture of thefe powers with men 
heroes are generated, who appear to poffefs a certain prerogative above human nature. 
But not only a demoniacal genus of this kind, phyfically fympathizes with men, but a 
different genus fympathizes with other animals, as Nymphs with trees, others with foun¬ 
tains, and others with flags, or ferpents. 

But how is it that at one time the gods are faid to have connexion with mortal females, 
and at another time mortal females with the gods. We reply that the communion of 
gods with goddeffes gives fubfiftence to gods, or daemons eternally; but heroic fouls 
having a two-fold form of life, viz. doxajlic and diemoetic, the former of which is called 
by Plato in the Timseus the circle of difference, and the latter, the circle of famenefs, and 
which are characterized by the properties of male and female hence thefe fouls at one 
time exhibit a deiform power, by energizing according to the mafculuie prerogative of 
their nature, or the circle of famenefs, and at another time according to their feminine 
prerogative, or the circle of difference ; yet fo, as that according to both thefe energies 
they aft with reftitude, and without merging themfelves in the darknefs of body. They 
likewife know die natures prior to their own, and exercife a providential care over in¬ 
ferior concerns, without at the fame time having that propenftty to fuch concerns which 
is found in the bulk of mankind. But the fouls which aft erroneoufly according to the 
energies of both thefe circles, or which, in other words, neither exhibit accurate fpeci- 
mens of praftical or intclleftual virtue—thefe differ in no refpeft from gregarious fouls, 
or the herd of mankind, with whom the circle of famenefs is fettered, and the circle of 
difference fuflains all.various fraftures and diflortions. 

As it is iinpoffible, therefore, that thefe heroic fouls can aft with equal vigour and 
perfection, according to both thefe circles at once, fince this is the province of natures 
more divine than the human, it is ncceffary that they Ihould fomedmes defeend and 
energize principally according to their doxaftic part, and fometimes according to their 
more intelleftual part. Hence, one of thefe circles mull energize naturally, and the 
other be hindered from its proper energy. On this account heroes are called demigods 
(r,jjuS$oi), as having only one of their circles illuminated by the gods. Such of thefe 
therefore as have the circle of famenefs unfettered, as are excited to an intelleftual life, 

and 
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and are moved about it according to a deific energy,—thefe are faid to have a god for 
their father, and a mortal for their mother, through a defe£t with refpect to the doxaftic 
form of life. But fuch, on the contrary, as energize without impediment according to 
the circle of difference, who aft with becoming rectitude in pradtical affairs, and at the 
fame time entbufiajlically, or, in other words, under the infpiring influence of divinity,— 
thefe are faid to have a mortal for their father, and a goddefs for their mother. In 
fhort, reftitude of energy in each of thefe circles is to be afcribed to a divine caufe *. 
Hence, when the circle of famenefs has dominion, the divine caufe of illumination is faid 
to be mafculine and paternal; but when the circle of difference predominates, it is faid 
to be maternal. Hence too, Achilles in Homer afts with reftitude in praftical affairs, and 
at the feme time exhibits fpccimens of magnificent, vehement, and divinely-infpired energy, 
as being the fon of a goddefs. And fuch is his attachment to pradtical virtue, that even, 
when in Hades, he defires a union with body, that he may aflift his father. While, on 
the contrary, Minos and Rhadamanthus, who were heroes illuminated by Jupiter, raifed 
themfelves from generation to true being, and meddled with mortal concerns no further 
than abfolute neceffity required. 

That heroes are very properly denominated from Love, fince Love is a great daemon f: 
and from the cooperation of daemons, heroes are produced. To which we may add 
that Love originated from Plenty as the more excellent caufe, and from Poverty as the 
recipient and the worfe caufe ; and heroes are aualogoufly produced from different 
genera. 

That according to Plato to y.oy-J/oy fignifics both the elegant and the appropriate (tots 
xopj/or xjx ; orxj/ov); and again it fignifies the perjuaftvc and the deceitful (to viloam xmi 
K7r«T))Xoy) : but to xsxopejeuitanr fignifies ^Sjuyx,aw)/« m. 

That as in the univerfe angels purify fouls, freeing them from the ftains produced by 
generation, and elevating them to the gods; and as certain material daemons alfo purify 
by chaftifing fouls looking to matter, tearing them on thorns, as in the Republic they 
are reprefented doing to Aridxus;—fo indeed the minifters of facred rites, angelically 


* Let it however be carefully observed, that this divine cause illuminates, invigorates, and excites these 
circles in the most unrestrained and impassive manner, without destroying freedom of energy in the circle* 
tlicmselves, or causing any partial affection, sympathy or tendency in illuminating deity, 
t See the speech of Diotima in the Banquet* 
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remove from us every thing which impedes our perception of more excellent nature ; 
but fophifts, through exertifing us demoniacally by arguments on both fides, cut oft' 
the injury which we fultain from falfe opinion; not doing this that they may benefit 
through doubting thofe who are confuted, but for the fake of a life phantaftic, and con- 
verfant with the imitation of opinion. For fophifts affume the charaQer of thofe that 
are truly fcientific and (killed in dialedtic. And in like manner the laft of daemons 
afflift fouls, not that they may make them lovers of real being, but becaufe they are 
allotted a nature defenfive of material and image-producing bofoms, but punifhing the 
fouls that fall into that place. 

That many daemons have thought fit to unfold the nature of the gods, and have alfo 
delivered names adapted to the gods. Thus*, too, the gods themfelves not only un¬ 
folded the intelligible and intellectual orders to the theurgifts under the reign of 
Marcus Antoninus, but alfo delivered names of the divine orders declarative of their 
chara&eriftic properties, by which theurgifts invoking the gods in the worlhip adapted 
to them, were favourably heard by the divinities. Many daemons alfo, in appearing 
to men of a more fortunate'deftiny, have unfolded to them names connafcent with things 
themfelves, through -which they have rendered the truth about beings more con- 
fpicuous. 

That of names fome belong to perpetual, and others to corruptible things. And of 
thofe which belong to things perpetual, fome are devifed by men, but others by more 
divine caufes. And of thofe which are the produdtion of more divine caufes than men, 
fome are eftablifhed by the gods themfelves, but others by daemons. And of thofe 
which are devifed by men, fome are the offspring of fcience, but others arc effe&ed 
without fcience. Again, of names which belong to things corruptible, fome are pro¬ 
duced according to, but others without art; and of thofe produced without art, and the 
dianoetic energy, fome fubfift according to an unknown divine caufe, fuch for inftance 

* O vrto xai rots en M APKOT ytvo^evets Stovpyois, w $eoi ug voyrag xai voepag rageif ex<pocivovteg, cvcy.acrx 
rcyy beicvy Siaxoo-fxcuv e^ayys\u^a rr t g toreros aurwv nrapci$e$usxa.<riv t oig xaXovvreg txeivoi tcug Stovg tv raig 
irpfxrY/XOva-ciif Sspocrreiaig ryg Trap' avrwv evrjxoictg srvy^avov. This is a very remarkable passage, from which 
the antiquity of the greater part of the Chaldaean Oracles that are hoav extant may be ascertained. See my 
collection of those Oracles, in the Supplement to the 3d volume of the Monthly Magazine. 

as 
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as the name Oreftes; but others without fuch a caufe. And of thofe without a caufe, fome 
fubfift according to hope, others according to memory, and others according to neither 
of thefe. But of thofe which are denominated according to art, l'ome fubfift according 
to things prefent, others according to things part, and others according to things future. 
Thus according to things prefent Ariftocles was called Plato; but according to things 
paft Anlilochus was denominated Philopater, through having encountered danger for the 
fake of his father. And names fubfift according to things future, as when fome one fore¬ 
knowing through thill in aftrology that his fon will become renowned, calls him Pericles. 
There is alfo a kind of names mixed from fortune and art, and which through this is two¬ 
fold. One divifion of this takes place, when fome one knows the power of a name, but 
is ignorant of the nature of the thing of which it is the name. Thus Xanthippus knew 
that the name Pericles fignifies renown, but he did not know that his fon Pericles would 
be moft renowned, and therefore did not in confequence of this knowledge thus name him. 
On the contrary, another divifion of this happens, when fome one is ignorant of the power 
of the name, but knows the effence of the thing, as in the inftance of him who denomi¬ 
nated Thefeus, Hercules: for he knew that Thefeus refembled Hercules, but he was 
ignorant* that the name Hercules was alone adapted to Hercules, in confequence of Juno 
becoming the caufe to him of fo many labours, and of the renown which he afterwards 
acquired through thofe labours. 

That with refpeft to the intellections of the foul, fome abide in wholes, and com¬ 
prehend thefe; but others alone energize on more partial genera; and others are buiily 
employed about the divine conceptions of eternal individuals. Thofe who contemplate 
the Saturnian and defenfive feries are the paradigm of the fil'd of thefe; thofe whofe 
conceptions are employed about fuperceleftial natures, and him t who there drives his 
winged chariot, are the paradigm of the fecond ; and thofe who diligently obferve and 
judge of the effects proceeding into generation from the fun and moon, of the third. 

That it is the peculiarity of the ftrange inhabitants of Greece of the prefent time, 

* Hyvcei os To vycr.x},^; ovoij.x, oti Toi ycctxteWf, fast TO Tr y v ycc cv u.\ t a y-yscjzi jutjou T:*v 

TOToyrctiy uywvujv, xai rov face tmv ccyxKcv OTTecov ?c/.fcOyr. 

t Viz. Jupiter. See the I'hctdms. 
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neither to confider the fun nor moon as gods*, nor to worfliip the other celeftials, 
though they are our faviours and guides, leading upwards immortal, and fabricating 
and giving fubfiftence to mortal fouls. 1 Jhould Jay however that tboje who have the 
hardincjs to entertain Juch an audacious and abjurd opinion concerning the celejiial gods, 
belong tofouls who are haflening to Tartarus , and to that which is mcft dark and difordered 
in the univerfe Let theje however remain where they are ranked by Juflice. 

That the name God} is rationally afcribeJ not only to the apparent, but alfo to the 
fuperceletlial, inteileftual, and intelligible caufes. For Socrates in the Republic fpeaks 
of JwiftneJs itfelf and llownefs itfelf in intelligible numbers; on which account alfo 
the liberated rulers of wholes,- who are fuperceleftial, are celebrated in the Phaedrus 
as driving winged chariots. And theologifts fay that prior to thefe the intellectual gods 
ride in chariots of this kind; that Heaven itfelf, which connectedly comprehends the 
intelleftuai gods, poffeffes its intelligence in circulation ; and that the intelligible caufes 
prior to this, though thefe are ineffable, have a rapid motion , and unattended with 
time. For the Oracles § alfo call thefe Jwift, and fay that :t proceeding from the father 
they run to him.” But Orpheus thus fpeaks about the occult order of the gods: 

“ Unwearied, in a boundlefs orb it moves.” 

This name may alfo be interpreted after another manner; fince it manifells the pro¬ 
ducing and fabricative caufes of all things: for Burnt and B>i <ru are affumed for to irouai. 

* This also has been the peculiarity of what are called the civilized nations of the earth for upwards of a 
thousand years! 

t av eyur/c <pair t v sis ctvrov rov raprasov, xai rev a<phyyetT7aroy ro-j veevtos, xai araxrorarov 

sr’er/ou.sycWf rijv roiavrrjv rO.aav, xai rrjj vapaXoyoy raurrjv oiY f <riv it cos rovs oipaviovs vvoSpaa-jvoasvwv 
Usovs' aXA’ 0 vToi u.sv serrev+av oirov vspirayhr^av wo ttjs Pixtjs. Proclus in saying this will doubtless 
appear in the light of a most uncharitable bigot, to most readers. It must however be observed that the 
doctrine of eternal punishment has no place in the Pagan creed; and that, according to the same creed, 
divinity benevolently punishes the offending soul, in order to purify it from guilt. 

} See page 508. 

$ ©c as yap avras xai ra Xoyia xaX «• xai xpoiowas euro rov varpos r tv o.vror. By the Oracles, 
Proclus means the Chaldaean. 
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That there is nothing dcbilc, nothing inefficacious in the gods, but all things there are 
energies and lives, fervid, and eternally energizing. Of the genera, therefore, pofterior 
to the gods, and which are indeed their perpetual attendants, but produce in con¬ 
junction with them mundane fabrications from on high, as far as to the laft of things,— 
of thefe genera fome unfold generation into light; others are tranfporters of union •, 
others of power; and others call forth the knowledge of the gods and an intelb&ual 
eftcnce. But of thefe, fome arc called angelic, by thofe that arc flailed in divine 
concerns, in confequence of being eftablifhed according to the hvparxis itfelf of the 
gods, and making that which is uniform in their nature contmenfurate with things of 
a fecondary rank. Hence the angelic tribe is lonifm m, as unfolding into light the 
occult goodtiejs of the gods. Others among thefe are called by theologifts demo¬ 
niacal, as binding the middle of all things, and as diftributing divine power, and pro¬ 
ducing it as far as to the laft of things: for Saicoct is to But this genus 

pofteffes abundance of power, and is multifarious, as giving fubfiftence to thofe laff: 
demons who are material, who draw down fouls, and proceed to the moll partial and 
material form of energy. Others again are denominated by them heroic, who lead 
human fouls on high through love, and who are the fuppliers of an intellectual life, of 
magnitude of operation, and magnitude of wifdom. In fhort, they are allotted a con- 
vertive order and providence, and an alliance to a divine intellect, to which they alfo 
convert fecondary natures. Hence they are allotted this appellation as being able to 
raife and extend fouls to the gods (w; aug-ty xjxi oawawuv raj ;tti 3tm( Iwctptm'). 

Thefe triple genera pofterior to, are indeed always fufpended from the gods, but they 
are divided from each other. And fome of them are effentially intelleflual; others are 
eflentialized in rational fouls; and others fubfift in irrational and phantaflic lives. It is 
alfo evident, that fuch of them as are in tell eft ual, are allotted a prudence tranfeending 
that of human nature, and which is eternally conjoined with the objects of their intellec¬ 
tion. But fuch of them as are rational, energize difeurfively according to prudence : and 
the irrational kind are deftitute of prudence j for they dwell in matter, and the darkeft 
parts of the univerfe. They alfo bind fouls to (hadow-producing bofoms (xai avihi raj 
4 tot; s/5«Ao7TOio/f xoXttot;), and ftrangle fuch as are brought into that region, until 
they have fullered the punifhment which is their due. Thefe three genera, therefore, 
which are more excellent than us, Socrates now calls deemons. But if he difpleafes the 

4 T 2 material 
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material tribe of dxmons by this etymology, you mull not wonder. For the etymology 
is tranfeendent, and perhaps to is napa to Sana, as rejoicing in divifion. 

That the hyparxis of the more excellent genera being triple, viz. intelleftual, logical, 
phantaftic, the golden* age is analogous to the intelle&ual genus. For gold, as theo- 
logifts fay is referred to the firft of the worlds, the empyrean f and intellectual. But the 
filver age is analogous to the rational genus : for filvcr is referred to the middle and 
ethereal world. And the brazen age is analogous to the irrational and phantaftic genus. 
For the phantafy is a figured, but not a pure intelledt; juft as brafs appears to have the 
colour of gold, but poffefles much of the terreftrial and refilling, and a great alliance 
with things folid and fenfible. Hence this age is analogous to the folid and brazen 
heaven, or, In other words, to the fenfible world, the proximate demiurgusj of which is 
reprefented as fabricating it from brafs. But the fourth and heroic genus, is fubordi- 
nate to fome of thofe natures who belong to the above-mentioned three genera, but is 
fuperior to others. For the heroic genus touches upon aftion, and a providental atten¬ 
tion to fecondary natures, and is inferior to a life which is void of habitude. But it 
poffefles magnitude of operation, and exhibits the magnificence of its proper virtue. 
And the fifth and very paffive human age, is that which is allimilatcd to much-laboured 
and black iron, through the material and dark condition of its life. It alfo exhibits 
erroneous aftior.s, and fuch as are diftorted and irrational. 

That Plato now fpeculates § about dxmons and heroes, not thofe which fubfift accord¬ 
ing to habitude, but thofe which are beyond oureffence. He recurs however, through 
analogy, from thofe which fubfift according to habitude, to thofe of a more elevated 
order. But he paffes by the material genus of dxmons. 

That in the antient tongue dxmons were called damor.s, is evident from a being then 
ufed inftead of at jj. 

♦ Seep. 510. 

f According to the C haldaeans there arc. seven world;, one empyrean nod the first; after this tin re ' [he¬ 
re n I ; and then three material worlds, which consist of the inerratic sphere, the seven planetary spheres, and 
the sublunary region. This last is called by them the hater of life, containing likewise iu itself matter, which 
they call a profundity. 

J Viz. Vulcan. 

$ Sec p. .510. 

II On ra sr tjj apzua pon Tans L.gtaz,, h want, htyta&cu, onXct an to «, asm thj afi sxfosTO. 
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That fyllables and letters appear to have the relation of effence in names, but acute 
and grave accents are certain powers of names. 

That the intellect in us is Dionyfiacal, and is the true image of Bacchus. He there¬ 
fore who aQs erroneoufly with refpeft to it, and Titannically divulfes its impartible na¬ 
ture through manifold falfehood, certainly fins againfl Bacchus himfelf, and more than 
thofe who fin againfl: the external ftatues of the god, becaufe intellect is more than any 
thing elfe allied to the gods. 

That we arc more able to underftand the more total genera of the gods, than fuch 
as are more partial. For in the leading and ruling gods, we can obtain a clearer 
knowledge of that which is total in their fubfiftence, and extends to all things, than in 
the liberated order of gods. And we more eafily learn that the mighty Jupiter is the 
fupplier of life to all things, and that he is the detniurgus, than we learn the nature of 
that Jupiter who imparts life to things celeftial alone. And that there is one whole de- 
miurgus is evident to all; but that there are three demiurgi more partial than this, it is 
difficult to underftand. 

That each of the gods, fo far as he knows himfelf, and all the other divine genera, 
and participates of all things, and is bounded according to his proper hyparxis, fo far 
he gives fubfiftence to divine names which are to us unknown and ineffable ; fince all 
intellectual and divine natures fubfift in us pfychically. But if conceptions do not fub- 
fift in the foul coordinately to intelleft, but after the manner of an image, and in fub- 
jrciion, much more muft the foul become perfectly giddy in energizing intellectually 
about the gods. For it can only receive conceptions about the effence and the nomina¬ 
tion of divinity, after the manner of an image (-ixowjtwf). 

That as he who fuppiies all mundane light from himfelf is called the fun, fo the 
divinity who fuppiies truth from himfelf is called Apollo. 

That according to the analogous of effences and knowledges in the gods, angels, 
dajrnons, and fouls, the mutation alfo of divine names fubfifts. For the more fubordi- 
nate natures of daemons, or heroes, or fouls, do not call the gods and theinfelves in a 
fuperior and more intellectual manner, as angels do. “ Youths celebrate Vefta as the 
ohlcft of the gods,” 

riffo-SuT«ri;r Jr 3suv arn® xsA«5;,tr«T; xocp. 

For in prayers they are called upon to celebrate Vefta * before the other gods. 

* See p. 515. 
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That Saturn, in conjunction with Rhea, produced Vela and Juno, who are coordi¬ 
nate to the demiurgic caufes. For Vefta imparts from herfelf to the gods an uninclin¬ 
ing permanency, and feat in themfelves, and an indiffoluble effence. But Juno imparts 
progreffion, and a multiplication into things feconiary. She is alfo the vivifying foun¬ 
tain of wholes, and the mother of prolific powers; and on this account ihe is 
faid to have proceeded together with Jupiter the demiurgus; and through this commu¬ 
nion Ihe generates maternally, fuch things as Jupiter generates paternally. But Veda 
abides in herfelf, poffefling an undefiled virginity, and being the caufe of famenefs to 
all things. Kach of thefe divinities however, together with her own proper perfection, 
poffeffes, according to participation, the power of the other. Hence, fome fay that 
Vella is denominated from effence (ocvo it; stciu.;), looking to her proper hyparxis. 
But others looking to her vivific and motive power, which Ihe derives from Juno, fay 
that Ihe is thus denominated, u; unrtu; ova-av amav, as being the caufe of impulfi on. For 
all divine natures are in all, and particularly fuch as are coordinate with each other, 
participate of, and fubfilt in each other. Each therefore of the demiurgic and vivific 
orders, participates the form by which it is characterized, from Vella. The orbs of the 
planets likewife poffefs the famenefs of their revolutions from her; and the poles and 
centres are always allotted from her their reft. 

That Vefta does not manifell effence, but the abiding and firm eftablilhment of 
effence in itfelf; and hence this goddefs proceeds into light after the mighty Saturn. 
For the divinities prior to Saturn have not a fubfiftence in themfelves and in another*, 
but this originates from Saturn. And a fubfiftence in Jelf is the idiom of Vefta, but in 
another of Juno. 

That the theology of Hefiod from the monad Rhea produces, according to things 
which are more excellent in the coordination, Vefta; but, according to thofe which are 
fubordinate, Juno; and according to thofe which fubfilt between, Ceres. But according 
to Orpheus, Ceres is in a certain refpecl the fame with the whole of vivification, and 
in a certain refpeft is not the fame. For on high Ihe is Rhea, but below, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Jupiter, fhe is Ceres: for here the things begotten are fimilar to the begetters, 
and are nearly the fame. 


See this explained in the notes on the Parmenides. 
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That we ought to receive with caution what is now * faid concerning effluxions and 
motions. For Socrates does not defcend to the material flowing of Heraclitus; for this 
is fallcf, and unworthy the dianoctic conceptions of Plato. But fmce it is lawful to in¬ 
terpret things divine analogoufly, through appropriate images, Socrates very properly 
aflimilates fontal and Saturnian deities to ilreams; in fo doing jelling, and at the fame 
time a£ting ferioufly, becaufe good is always derived, as it were, in dreams from on 
high, to things below. Hence, according to the image of rivers, after the fontal deities, 
who eternally devolve ftreams of good, the deities, who fubfift as principles, are cele¬ 
brated. For after the fountain of a river, the place where it begins to flow is furveyed. 

That thole divinities who are peculiarly denominated total intellectual gods, of whom 
the great Saturn is the father, are properly called fontal. For “ from him leap forth 
the implacable thunders,” fays the Oracle concerning Saturn. But concerning the 
vivific fountain Rhea, from which all life, divine, intellectual, pfychical, and mundane, 
is generated, the Chaldtcan Oracles thus fpeak: 

Pe/ij not WEftvy ay.cx^uv nrr/ri ts fCJjTS. 

TJanoiy yag ort>WTti Iwujuis y.oXirouriy aip^acrms 

Ai^ajjisyyi, y turpi ttn near rp>%uov<rm. 

i. e. “ Rhea§ is the fountain and river of the bleffed intelle£tual gods. For firft re¬ 
ceiving the powers of all things in her ineffable bofoms, ihe pours running generation 
into every thing.” 

For this divinity gives fubfiftcnce to the infinite diffufion of all life, and to all never- 
failing powers. She likewife moves all things according to the meafures of divine 
motions, and converts them to herfelf; effabli/hing all things in herfelf, as being coor¬ 
dinate to Saturn. Rhea therefore is fo called from caufing a perpetual influx of good, 
and through being the caufe of divine facility , fince the life of the gods is attended with 
etfe (Scot (tta 

* See p. 517 . 

t Ttat is to say, it is false to assert of intellectual and divine natures, that they are in a perpetual flux ; 
for they are eternally stable themselves, and are sources of stability to other things. 

§ Gesnrr, misled by Patricias, has inserted these lines among the Orphic fragments, in his edition of the 
works of Orpheus. 
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That Ocean * is the caufe to all the gods of acute and vigorous energy, and bound; 
the reparations of the fil'd, middle, and lad orders ; converting himfelf to himfclf, and 
to his proper principles, through fwiftnefs of intellefl:, but moving all tilings from him- 
felf, to energies accommodated to their natures ; perfecting their powers, and caufmg 
them to have a never-failing fubfiftence. But Tethys imparts permanency to the na¬ 
tures which are moved by Ocean, and (lability to the beings which are excited by him 
to the generation of fecondary natures. She is alfo the fource of purity of offence to 
thofe beings who perpetually defire to produce all things: as fuRaining every thing in 
the divine effences which, as it were, leap forth and predates. For each of firfl caufts, 
though it imparts to fecondary nattlres a participation of good, yet, at the fame time, 
retains with itfelf that which is undefiled, unmingled, and pure from participation. 
Thus, for inftance, inteiledl is filled with life, being, and intelligence, with which alfo it 
fills foul; but eftablifliing in itfelf tha’t which in each of thefe is genuine and exempt, it 
alfo illuminates from itfelf to beings of a fubordinate rank, inferior meafures of thefe 
goods. And vigour of energy indeed is prefent with more antient natures, through 
Ocean ; but the leaping forth and percolating through Tethys. For every thing which 
is imparted from fuperior to fubordinate natures, whether it be effence, life, or intelli¬ 
gence, is percolated. And fuch of thofe as are primary, are eftablilhed in themfelves ; 
but fuch as are more imperfeft, are transferred to things of a fubjeft order. Juft as 
with refpect to dreams of water, fuch of them as are nearer their fource are purer, but 
the more remote are more turbid. Both Ocean and Tethys therefore are fontal gods, 
according to their firft fubfiftence. Hence Socrates now calls them the fathers of 
dreams. But they alfo proceed into other orders of gods, exhibiting the fame powers 
among the gods who rank as principles or rulers, among thofe of a liberated, and thofe 
of a celeftial charadleriftic; and appropriately in each of thefe. Timscus however cele¬ 
brates their fublunary orders, calling them fathers of Saturn and Rhea, but the progeny 
of Heaven and Earth. But their laft procefiions are their divifible allotments about the 
earth; both thofe which are apparent on its furface, and thofe which, under the earth, 
feparatc the kingdom of Hailes from the dominion of Neptune. 


* S-r p. -5J7- 
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That Saturn is conjoined both to Rhea and Jupiter, but to the former as father to 
prolific power, and to the latter, as father to intelligible * intelleS. 

That Ocean is faid to have married Tethys, and Jupiter Juno, and the like, as efta- 
blifhing a communion with her, conformably to the generation of fubordinate natures. 
For an according coarrangement of the gods, and a connafcent cooperation in their 
produftions, is called by theologifts marriage. 

That Tethys is denominated from leaping forth and ft raining or cleanfing , being as it 
were Diatethys, and by taking away the fil'd two fyallables, Tethys f. 

That Saturn is the monad of the Titannic order of the gods, but Jupiter of the 
demiurgic. This laft divinity however is two-fold, the one exempt and coordinated 
with Saturn, being a fontal god, and, in fhort, ranking with the intelie&ual fathers, 
and convolving the extremity of them; but the other being connumerated with the 
fons of Saturn, and allotted a Saturnian fummit and dominion in this triad; concerning 
which alfo the Homeric Neptune fays, 

Tpf/f JOXf t’|X KfWOtl U[UV OV ; TcXfPEitjJ. 

As brother gods we three from Saturn came. 

And Rhea bore us. 

And the firft Jupiter indeed, as being the demiurgus of .wholes, is the king of things 
firft, middle, and laft, concerning whom Socrates also had juft faid, that he is the 
ruler and king of all things; mid life and falvation are imparted to all things through 
him. But the ruling Jupiter, who ranks as a principle, and who is coordinate with the 
three fons of Saturn, governs the third part of the whole of things, according to 
that of Homer 

T {.r/ftec Ss Tana $si*rr«< §. 

A triple diftribution all things own. 


He is alfo the fummit of the three, has the fame name with the fontal Jupiter, is 


» Proclus here means that there is the same analogy between Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter, as in the intel¬ 
ligible triad, between father, power, and intellect. 

t On coyofiatrrai tj T rfj; irz-fz ro Jiwrro/ avov xost rjwjtsrw, ojw xxi araisijrej nov irpto- 

rm JutrcraAAaCajy Trfii’s. 

1 Iliad sv. ver, 187. 6 Ibid. 180. 
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united to him, and is ihonadically called Jupiter. But the fecond is called, dyadically, 
marine Jupiter and Neptune. And the third is triadically denominated, terreflrial 
Jupiter, Pluto and Hades. The ftrft of thefe alfo preferves, fabricates, and vivifies 
fummits, but the fecond, things of a fecond rank, and the third thofe of a third 
order. Hence this laft is faid to have ravifhed Proferpine, that together with her 
he might animate the extremities of the univerfe. 

That the Titannic order dividing itfelf from the connefting order of Heaven, but 
having alfo fomething in itfelf abiding, and connafcent with that order, Saturn is the 
leader of the reparation, and on this account he both arms others againil his father, 
ind receives the fcythe * from his mother, through which he divides his own king¬ 
dom from that of Heaven. But Ocean is coordinated with thofe that abide t in the 
manners of the father, and guards the middle of the two orders ; fo far as a Titan being 
connumerated with the gods that fubfift with Saturn; but fo far as rejoicing in a co¬ 
ordination with Heaven conjoining himfelf with the Synoches. For it is fit that he who 
bounds the firll and fecond orders, lhould be arranged in the middle of the natures 
that are bounded. But every where this god is allotted a power of this kind, and 
feparates the genera of thfe gods, the Titannic from the conne&ing (run owcyjxuv'), 
and the vivific from the demiurgic. Whence alfo antient rumour calls Ocean the 
god who feparates the apparent part of Heaven from the unapparent; and on this 

* Sec the Theogony of Hesiod, v. 176 , See. 

f Prochis here aliases to the following Orphic verses cited hy him in his Commentary 00 the Timjrus, 
lib. v. p. 2T0. 

Erf ouv r’uxramf fitv, m /Myttpciffiy tfup.vtv 
Op/taivuv TroTtqufft voov Tfctnoi, >je iraTtpcc 
Ov yvuern rt Cinf, xpt aTu<r6*\a imCntrairo 
2i/v xpevi>, aXXojj ahtyois, ci ns7n6o>TO 
Mvrpi ptXrt, » rovg yi Xiwwv, fxtHi fv?bv turiXff 
ce pitm rfutpc; ev 

2.xv£o(AEvcf 7vt (AYirpij xaciyvr.Toiai 3i pux^ov. 

j, e. " But Ocean remained within the ample house, considering how he .should act, whether he should' 
deprive his father of his strength, and basely injure him, together with Saturn .and the rest of his 
brethren, who were obedient to their dear mother j or, whether leaving these, he should stay quietly at 
heme. After much deliberation, he remained quietly at home, being angry with his inether, but more so 
■with his brothers.” 
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account poets fay, that the fun and the other ftars rife from the ocean. What is now 
faid, therefore, by Plato, comprehends all the Titannic order through thefe two con- 
junctions; this order abiding and at the fame time proceeding. And through the 
Saturnian order indeed, it comprehends every thing feparated from the fathers; but 
through that of Ocean, every thing conjoined with the connecting gods. Or, if you 
had rather fo fpeak, through the Saturnian order, he comprehends every maternal 
caufe, but through the other, every thing fubfervient to the paternal caufe. For 
the female is the caufe of progrefiion and reparation, but the male of union and liable 
permanency. 

That of the demiurgic triad* which divides the whole world, and diftributes the indi- 
vifible, one, and whole fabrication of the firft Jupiter, the fummit, and which has the 
relation of father, is Jupiter, who through union with the whole demiurgic intellect, 

having the fame appellation with it, is for this reafon not mentioned here by Plato. 

But Neptune f is allotted the middle, and that which binds together both the extremes; 
being filled indeed from the effence of Jupiter, but filling Pluto. For of the whole of 
this triad, Jupiter indeed is the father, but Neptune the power, and Pluto the intellect. 
And all indeed are in all; but each receives a different character of fubfiflence. 
Thus Jupiter fubfifts according to king ; but Neptune according to power, and Pluto 
according to intellect. And though all thefe divinities are the caufes of the life of all 
things, yet one is fo ejfcntially, another vitally, and another intellectually. Whence 
alfo the theologift Orpheus fays, that the extremes fabricate in conjunction with 
Proferpine things firft and laft ; the middle being coarranged with generative caufe 
from his own allotment, without Proferpine. Hence violence is faid to have been 

offered to Proferpine by Jupiter; but flie is faid to have been ravijhed by Pluto 

($10 xou <ptx<ri tijv xopjy vtto pev tov $10{ \mo $! tou orfavnoyoc ocpna^eoSou). But 

the middle is faid to be the caufe of motion to all things. Hence alfo, he is called 
earth-Jhaker, as being the origin of motion. And among thofe who are allotted the 
kingdom of Saturn, the middle allotment, and the agile fea (ij f vxir/itos SakxaTroi) 
are afligned to him. According to every divifion, therefore, the fummits are 

* That is, of the first triad of the supermundane, which subsists 'immediately after the intellectual 
order. 


t See p. 51S. 
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Jovian, the middles belong to Neptune, and the extremes to Pluto. And, if you 
look to the centres, fuch as the eaft, that of mid-heaven, and the weft ; if alfo you di¬ 
vide the whole world, as for inftance into the inerratic, planetary, and fublunary fphercs; 
or again, if you divide that which is generated into the fiery, terreftrial, and that 
which fubfifts between ; or the'earth into its fummits, middle and hollow, and fub- 
terranean parts, this triad every where diftributes the firft, middle, and laft differences 
of things fabricated in demiurgic boundaries. 

That the name Neptune is now triply analyzed. For Neptune is the trident- 
bearer, and the Tritons and Amphitrite are the familiars of this god. And the 
firft analyzation of his name is from the allotment over which he prefides, and from 
fouls coming into generation, in whom the circle of famenefs is fettered; fince the 
fea is analogous to generation. But the fecond is from communion with the firft: 

A/.?m 7rfOT£{cj yiyovn, kui zAnitjJii *. 

But Jove was bom the firft, and more he knew. 

For a Jupiter of this kind, is the proximate intelligible of Neptune. But the third 
analyfis of his name, is from his energy in externals. For he is motive of nature, 
and vivific of things laft. He is alfo the guardian of the earth, and excites it to 
generations. 

That Neptune is an intelle&ual demiurgic god, who receives fouls defeending into 
generation ; but Hades is an intellectual demiurgic god, who frees fouls from gene¬ 
ration. For as our whole period receives a triple divifion, into a life prior to gene¬ 
ration, which is Jovian, into a life in generation which is Neptunian, and into a life 
poftcrior to generation which is Plutonian; Pluto, who is characterized by intellect, 
very properly converts ends to beginnings, effefting a circle without a beginning, 
and without an end, not only in fouls, but alfo in every fabrication of bodies, and, 
in Ihort, of all periods;—which circle alfo he perpetually convolves. Thus, for 
inftance, he converts the ends to the beginnings of the fouls of the ftars, and the 
convolutions of fouls about generation, and the like. And hence Jupiter is the guar¬ 
dian of the life of fouls prior to generation. 


* Horn. Iliad. 
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That fome badly analyze the name of Pluto into wealth from the earth, through 
fruits and metals ; but Hades into the invifible, dark, and dreadful. Thefe Socrates 
now reprobates*, bringing the two names to the fame fignification; referring the 
name of Pluto, as intelleft, to the wealth of prudence, but that of Hades to an 
intellect knowing all things. For this god is a fophift, who purifying fouls after 
death, frees them from generation. For Hades is not, as fome improperly explain it, 
evil: for neither is death evil; though Hades to fome appears to be attended with 
peturbations (jporahu ;); but it is invifible, and better than the apparent; fuch as is 
every thing intelligible. Intellcft, therefore, in every triad of beings, convolves itfelf 
to being, and the paternal caufe, imitating in its energy the circle. 

That men who are lovers of body, badly refer to themfelves the pafiions of the 
animated nature, and on this account confider death to be dreadful, as being the 
caufe of corruption. The truth however is, that it is much better for man to die, 
and live in Hades a life according to nature, fince a life in conjunction with body is 
contrary to nature, and is an impediment to intellectual energy. Hence it is neceffary 
to diveft ourfelves of the flelhly garments with which we are clothed, as Ulyffes did 
his ragged veftments, and no longer like a wretched mendicant, together with the 
indigence of body, put on our rags. For as the Chaldaean oracle fays, “ Things 
divine cannot be obtained by thofe whofe intellectual eye is direfted to body; but 
thofe only can arrive at the poffeifion of them, who, ftript of their garments, haften to 
the fummit.” 

That Plato contemplates defire f, according to each part of the foul. For the 
irafcible part afpires after honour or viftory, and the rational after virtue. In like 
manner he wilhes to furvey confidence, good hope, pleafure, and the contraries of 
thefe, about each part of the foul. 

That with the love and will of the gods, the neceffity which is with them concurs, 
againft which no god contends. 

That the divine Plato knew that there are three kinds of Sirens J : the celeftial, which 
is under the government of Jupiter; that which is product he of generation (ysiar/owfyw), 
and is under the government of Neptune; and that which is cathartic, and is under the 
government of Pluto. It is common to all thefe, to incline a'l things through an 

* Seep. 518. t Ibid. 519 . I IbiJ. 520. 
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harmonic motion to their ruling gods. Hence, when the foul is in the Heavens, the 
Sirens are defirous of uniting it to the divine life which flourilhes there. But it is 
proper that fouls living in generation Ihould fail beyond them, like the Homeric UlylTes, 
that they may not be allured by generation, of which the fea is an image. And when' 
fouls are in Hades, the Sirens are defirous of uniting them through intellectual con¬ 
ceptions to Pluto. So that Plato knew that in the kingdom of Hades there are gods, 
daemons, and fouls, who dance as it were round Pluto, allured by the Sirens that dwell 
there. 

That Plato knew how to attribute the name fophijl * to a venerable thing: for he 
thus denominates him who is able to convert other things to himfelf, fuch as Jupiter; 
Hades, and Love. 

That not all fouls, after being liberated from the body, are thought worthy to affociate 
with Pluto, but fuch only as are of fuperior worth : for thofe that are more corporeal 
are liberated from vice, by certain cathartic dlemons or angels, Iaborioufly, and accom¬ 
panied with pain. 

That the demiurgic Jupiter, and who is alfo the ruler of all the demiurgi, wishing to 
fufpend all the feries of fabricators from the Titannic feries, is very properly faid to bind 
Saturn, as being converted to this divinity, and depending from him; and as furveying 
the length and breadth of the Saturnian place of furvey (a-tf/anni), and eltablifhing in a 
Jovian manner Saturn in himfelf. Jupiter therefore binds Saturn in himfelf firmly and 
ftably; and Jupiter is in a ftmilar manner bound in Saturn. 

That the afcent of the foul is two-fold f ; the one according to an elevation to true 
being, and a purification from things connafcent with generation, which the bonds of 
Pluto afford after death; but the other according to the foul having now arrived at the 
intelligible, through the purification of Hades, and revolving according to the life and 
tranfition of intellections which are there, and which the bonds of Saturn effefl 
through a conjunction with Jupiter. For the foul, placing as it were a veftige of 
her feet in the intelligible, paffes through the extent of intelligibles which is there, and 

* Seep.520. 

t That is, the ascent of the soul may either be considered as taking place -while she is ascending to true 
being, or as that superior energy which she exerts after she lias ascended. 
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furvcys thofe bleffed fpeQades, as Socrates teaches us in the Phaedrus. And this is a 
pofterior afcent, greater and more perfefl: than the former. Not only the bonds of Hades 
therefore are incapable of holding and elevating to the dominion of Jupiter, fouls that 
are aftonilhed about body, but neither can the bonds of Saturn effeft this, though thefe 
as being of the father are evidently ftronger. 

That Neptune when compared with Jupiter is faid to know many things ; but Hades 
compared with fouls to whom he imparts knowledge is faid to know all things j though 
Neptune is more total than Hades. 

That as it is necelfary to analyze Pluto, not only into the obvious wealth from the 
earth, but alfo into the wealth of wifdom, fo likewife Ceres mull be analyzed not only 
into corporeal nutriment; but, beginning from the gods themfelves, it is requiiite to con¬ 
ceive her to be the fupplier of aliment, firft to the gods themfelves, afterwards to the 
natures pofterior to the gods; and, in the laft place, that the feries of this beneficent 
energy extends as far as to corporeal nutriment. For the charafteriftic of love fhines 
•forth firft of all in the gods; and this is the cafe with the medicinal and prophetic 
•powers of Apollo, and with thofe of every other divinity. But nutriment, when con- 
fidered with reference to the gods, is the communication of intelleftual plenitude from 
more exaked natures to thofe of an inferior rank. Gods therefore are nourilhed, when 
they view with the eye of intellect gods prior to themfelves; and when they are per- 
fefted and view intelligible beauties, fuch as juftice itfelf, temperance itfelf, and the like, 
as it is laid in the Phaxlrus. 

That the defign of the great Plato, in the Cratylus, is not to celebrate the firft, middle, 
and laft orders of the jgods, but only tbofe idioms which are apparent in their 

names. 

That, according to Orpheus, Ceres is the fame with Rhea: for Orpheus fays, that 
fubfifting on high in unproceeding union with Saturn, fhe is Rhea, but that by emitting 
and generating Jupiter, Ihe is Ceres. For thus he fpeaks, 

Pf/i )v to wfiy covtray, ani S/oj entero /i)!Ti?|> 

Feyms *. 

i. e: The goddefs who was Rbea, when fhe bore 
Jove, became Ceres. 

* This Orphic fragment is not to be found In Gesncr’s collection of the Orphic remains. 

But 
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But Hefiod fays that Ceres is the daughter of Rhea. It is however evident, that thefe 
theologifts harmonize: for whether this goddefs proceeds from union with Saturn to a 
Secondary order, or whether fhe is the firft progeny of Rhea, fhe is ftill the fame. Ceres 
..therefore thus fubfifting, and receiving the moil antient and ruling order from the whole 
vivific Rhea (tijj oXtiS {uioyevcv K&q), and comprehending the middle centres of whole vi vi¬ 
bration (rijs oXrjq fu.oyaicef, (he fills all fupermundane natures with the rivers of all 
jp erfefl life, pouring upon all things vitally, indivifibly, and uniformly. 

Prior however to all this, (he unfolds to us the demiurgic intellect (Jupiter), and im¬ 
parts to him the power of vivifying wholes: for, as Saturn fupplies her from on high 
with tlie caufe of being; ib Ceres from on high, and from her own prolific boforas, 
pours forth verification to the demiurgus. But poffeffing herfelf the middle of all vivific 
<leity, (he governs the whole fountains which fhe contains, and comprehends the one 
bond of the firft and lalt powers of life. She ftably convolves too, and contains all 
fecondary fountains. But fhe leads forth the uniform caufes of prior natures to the 
generation of others. This goddefs too comprehends Vejia and Juno: in her right 
hand parts Juno, who pours forth the whole order of fouls; but in her left hand parts 
Vella, who leads forth all the light of virtue. Hence, Ceres is with great propriety 
called by Plato *, mother, and at the fame time the fupplier of aliment: for, fo far as fhe 
comprehends in herfelf the caufe of Juno, fhe is a mother-, but as containing Vefta in 
her effence, fhe is the fupplier of aliment. But the paradigm of this goddefs is Night: 
for immortal Night is called the nurfe of the gods. Night however is the caufe of aliment 
intelligibly f: for that which is intelligible is, according to the Oracle J, the aliment of 
the inteliefluaJ orders of gods. But Ceres firft of all feparates the two kinds of 
aliment in the gods, as Orpheus fays: 

Mtyrono yceo irpooroXovq, oat apipmcXciv;, xcti ewaSauf 
Myraro S’ oysSfeo'tjj)', xxi i/niQfm nxiotps cef^or 
S’ uyXuu spyce niXianraut fp&ysSicr §. 

* See page 521. 

t Because Night subsists at tlie summit of the intelligible and at the same time tntellectual order, and is 
wholly absorbed in the intelligible. 

{ That is, according to one of the Chaldaean Oracles. 

4 These verses likewise are not in Gesner's collection. 
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i. e. She cares for pow’rs miniftrant, whether they 
Or gods precede, or follow, or furround: 

Amlrofui, and tenacious nellar red, 

Are too the object- of her bounteous care. 

Lad to the bee her providence extends, 

Who gathers honey with refounding hum. 

Ceres, therefore, our fovereign miftrefe (tunroim) not only generates life, but that which 
gives perfeftion to life; and this from fupemal natures to fuch as are laft : for virtue is 
the perfeltion of fouls. Hence mothers, who are connected with the circulations of rime, 
firing forth their offspring in imitation of this two-fold and eternal generation of Ceres. 
For, at the fame time that they fend forth their young into the light, they extend to 
them milk naturally produced as their food. 

That the conjunction of the demiurgic intellect with the vivific caufes is triple: for it 
is conjoined with the fountains prior to itfelf; is prefent with its kindred coordinate 
natures; and coenergizes with the orders pofterior to itfelf. For it is prefent with the 
mother prior to itfelf, convertively ixm;) ; with Proferpine pofterior to itfelf, 

providentially (iroomryirMi ); and with Juno coordinate to itfelf with an amatory energy 
f'ceo-p-ioeg). Hence Jupiter is faid to be enamoured of Juno, 

fig trio mv spapuxi * 1 — — 

As now I love thee —— 

And this love indeed is legal, but the other two appear to be illegal. This goddefs, 
therefore, produces from herfelf, in conjunction with the demiuagus and father, all the 
genera of fouls, the fupermundane and mundane, the celeftial and fublunary, the divine, 
angelic, daemoniacal, and partial. After a certain manner too, flie is divided from the 
demiurgus, but in a certain refpeft die is united to him: for Jupiter is faid, in the 
Philebus, to contain a royal intelledt and a royal foul. Eor he contains uniformly the 
paternal and maternal caufe of the world; and the fountain of fouls is faid to be in 
Jupiter; juft as again the intelligence of Jupiter is faid to be iirft participated by Juno. 
For no other divinity, fays Jupiter in Homer, knows my mind prior to Juno. Through 

* Iliad, xiv. ver. 329. 
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this ineffable union, therefore, of thefe divinities, the world participates of intelleflual 
fouls. They alfo give fubfiftence to intellefts who are carried in fouls, and who together 
with them give completion to the whole fabrication of things. 

That the feries of our fovereign millrefs Juno* beginning from on high pervades to the 
laft of things; and her allotment in the fublunary region is the air. For air is a fymbol 
of foul, according to which alfo foul is called a fifirit (nmv^a ); juft as fire is an image 
of intellect, but water of nature, by which the world is nourilhed (r« m<rfwrptpm> 
and through which all nutriment and increafe are produced. But earth is the image of 
body, through its grofs and material nature. Hence Homer, obfcurely fignifying this, 
reprefents Juno fufpended with two anvils under her feet: for the air is allotted two 
heavy elements beneath itfeif. For 

H Tucv V aHofiuntx /3omrt; trotviet r\p 

Ifcfcjyrt we’ otctccvoio pas - 1 

i. e. “ Fair-eyed venerable Juno fent the fun to the dreams of the ocean,”—is from the 
fame conception: for he calk the thick cloud produced by Juno, the fetting of the fun. 
The affertion likewife that the end of this name will be conjoined with the beginning, if 
any one frequently repeats the name of the goddefs, evinces the converfion of rational 
fouls to her which proceed from her; and that voice is ftruck air. On this account 
alfo the voice of rational animals is efpecially dedicated to this goddefs, who made the 
horfe of Achilles to become vocal. But Socrates now delivers thefe three vivific monads 
in a confequent order; viz. Ceres, Juno, Profcrpine; calling the iirft the mother, the 
l'ccond the filter, and the third the daughter of the demiurgus. All of them however 
are partakers of the whole of fabrication; the firft in an exempt manner and intellec¬ 
tually ; the fccond in a fontal manner and at the fame time in a way adapted to a prin¬ 
ciple (afx/xoif); and the third in a manner adapted to a principle and leader 

YMi rryipomUAii). 

Of thefe goddefLs the laft is allotted triple powers, and impartibly and uniformly com¬ 
prehends three monads of gods. But fire is called Core {y.ep) through the purity of her 
effence, and her undefiled tranfcendency in her generations. She alfo poffeffes a firft, 
middle, and laft empire. And according to her fummit indeed Hie is called Diana by 


* Sec p. 521. 


| Hind, xviii. ver. 240. 
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Orpheus; but according to her middle, Proferpine; and according to the extremity of 
the order, Minerva. Likewife, according to an hyparxis tranfeending the other powers 
of this triple vivific order, the dominion of Hecate is eftabliflied ; but according to a 
middle power, and which is generative of wholes, that of Soul; and according to intel¬ 
lectual converfion, that of Virtue *. Core, therefore, fubfifting on high, and among the 
fupermundane gods, uniformly extends this triple order of divinities ; and together with 
Jupiter generates Bacchus, who impartibly prefides over partible fabrication. But 
beneath, in conjunction with Pluto, ihe is particularly beheld according to the middle 
idiom: for it is this which, proceeding every where, imparts vivification to the laft of 
things. Hence fhe is called Proferpine, becaufe Ihe efpecially affociates with Pluto, and 
together with him orderly diftributes the extremities of the univerfe? And according to 
her extremities indeed Ihe is faid to be a virgin, and to remain undefiled; but accord¬ 
ing to her middle, to be conjoined with Hades, and to beget the Furies in the fub- 
terranean regions. She therefore is alfo called Core, but after another manner than the 
fupermundane and ruling Core. For the one is the connective unity of the three 
vivific principles; but the other is the middle of them, in herfelf polfelfing the idioms of 
the extremes. Hence in the Proferpine conjoined with Pluto you will find the idioms of 
Hecate and Minerva; but thefe extremes fubfilt in her occultly, while the idiom of the 
middle fhines forth, and that which is chara&eriftic of ruling foul, which in the fuper. 
m'undane Core was of a ruling f nature, but here fubfifts according to a mundane idiom- 

That a lover of piety to the gods ought eameftly to embrace the reftitude of di¬ 
vine names, left, like thofe who err concerning Proferpine and Apollo, being ignorant 
of the analyfis of names, he Ihould be fubjeCt to the fame reproof from Socrates. 

That Proferpine is denominated either through judging of forms and feparating them 
from each other, thus obfeurely fignifying the ablation of flaughter (lix to %p miv t<x sidri kui 
'XwpiQtv ccWq'h(A , v J us 7cv (form rtjv ocvtxipsa'iv or through feparating fouls per¬ 

fectly from bodies, through a converfion to things on high, which is the molt fortu- 

* Proclns says this conformably to the theology of the Chaldaeans: for he Informs us in his 6th book on 
the Theology of Plato, p. 372, that, according to that theology, the first monad of the vivific triad is Hecate, 
the second Sou/, and the third Virtue. 

f That i*, of a supermundane nature; for the ruling are the supermundane gods. 
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Bate (laughter and death, to fuch as are worthy of it ( 'y Sue to yjjifiPnv t*j 
TfWoo; ex rwv cuparum Im tj?£ TTfof TK «>ai eirtirrpoptii, oorsp arTff nin%EirTosTOf (foroj Savscroj 
tmj a^iovjjsmi tcutcu). But the name fapparca, Pberepbatta, according to a contaft 
with generation, is adapted to Proferpine; but according to wifdom and counfel, to 
Minerva. At the fame time however all the appellations by which (he is diftinguifhed 
are adapted to the perfection of foul. On this account alfo (he is called Proferpine, 
and not by the names of the extremes; fince that which was ravilhed by Pluto is this 
middle; the extremes at the fame time being firmly eftabliflied in themfelves, accord¬ 
ing to which Core is faid to remain a virgin. 

That very rationally after Proferpine, Plato* now analyzes Apollo: for there is a 
great communion between the Cone and the Apolloniacal feries; fince the former is 
the unity of the middle triad of rulers (i. e. of the fupermundane gods), and emits from 
herfelf vivific powers; but the latter converts.the folar principles to one union: and 
the folar principles are allotted a fubfiftence immediately after the vivific. Hence, ac¬ 
cording to Orpheus, when Ceres delivered up the government of Proferpine, (lie thus 
admoniilied her: 

Away SaXECor Xevos ncrct.uSax, 

Tt^ncti ayXosa t ew« mr.ipKsys^onrx vpoo'Mrcii]. 

That is. 

But next Apollo’s florid bed afeend 5 

For thus the god fam’d offspring (hall beget. 

Refulgent with the beams of glowing fire. 

B*t how could this be the cafe, unlefs there was a confiderable degree of communion 
between thefe divinities ? 

It is neccffary, however, to know thus much concerning Apollo, that, according to 
the firft and moll natural conception, his name fignifies the caufe of union, and that 
power which collects multitude into one; and this mode of fpeculation concerning his 
name harmonizes with all the orders of the god. But Socrates alone confiders his 
more partial powers : for the multitude of the powers of Apollo are not to be 

* See p. 522. 

t These verses are not in Gesner's collection of the Orphic fragments. 
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comprehended, nor defcribed by us. For when will man, who is merely rational, bo 
ablo to comprehend not only all the idioms of Apollo, but all tliofe of any other 
god? Theologifts indeed deliver to us a great multitude of Apolloniacal idioms; but 
Socrates now only mentions four of them. For the world is as it were a decad, being 
filled from all productive principles, receiving all things into itlelf, and being converted 
to the proper principle of the decad, of which the tetrad proximately contains the 

caufe, but in an exempt manner, the monad. And the former without reparation and 

* 

occultly, but the latter with reparation ; juft as Apollo proximately unites the multitude 
of mundane natures, but the demiurgic intellect exemptly. Why then does Socrates- 
ufe an order of this kind ? For, beginning from the medicinal power of the god, and 
proceeding through his prophetic and arrow-darting powers, he ends in his harmonic 
power. We reply, that all the energies of this god are in all the orders of beings, 
beginning from on high and proceeding as far as to the laft of things; but different 
energies appear to have more or lefs dominion in different orders. Thus, for in* 
fiance, the medicinal power of Apollo is moft apparent in the fubUpary region; for 

There daughter, rage, and countlefs ills befide, 

Difeafe, decay, and rottenuefs refide*. 

And as thefe are moved in an inordinate manner, they require to be reftored from a 
condition contrary, into one agreeable to nature, and from incommenfuration and rna. 
rdfold divifion, into fymmetry and union. 

But the prophetic energy of the god is moft apparent in the heavens ; for there his 
enunciative power fhines forth, unfolding intelligible good to eeleftial natures, and on 
this account he revolves together with the fun, with whom he participates the fame in¬ 
tellect in common; fmee the fun alfo illuminates whatever the heavens contain, and 
extends a unifying power to all their parts. But his arrow-darting energy moftly pre¬ 
vails among the liberated ]■ gods; for there, ruling over the wholes which the univerfe 

* These lines arc from Empedocles, and in the original are as follow : 

Fslas koto; ts porsj te n2i eXr.ws rffsist *wp»v, 

Aerarrai e i rcvei,«ai Ord-ri;, ya re presra. 

’ ’ - an. i .n- of this order of gods, see the notes on tire Parmenides.. 
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contains, lie excites their motions by his rays, which are always alfimilated to arrows, 
extirpates every thing inordinate, and fills all things with demiurgic gifts. And though 
be has a feparate and exempt fubfiftencei he reaches all things by his energies. 

Again, his harmonic power is more predominant in the ruling fupermundane order ; 
for it is this divinity who, harmonizing the univerfc, ellablilbes about himfelf according 
to one union the choir of the Mufes, and produces by this mean, as a certain theur- 
gist says, “ the harmony <f exulting light.” Apollo therefore, as we have Ihown, is hanncricy 
and this is likewife the cafe with the other Anoilos * which are contained in the earth 
and the other fpheres ; but this power appears in fome places more, and in ethers lefs. 
Thefe powers too fubfilt in the god himfelf in an united manner, and exempt from other 
natures, but in thofe attendants of the gods who are fuperior to us, divifibly, and ac¬ 
cording to participation ; for there is a great multitude of medicinal, prophetic, harmo¬ 
nic, and arrow-darting angels, daemons, and heroes, fufpended from Apollo, who dit 
.tribute in a partial manner the uniform powers of the god. 

Cut it is neceffary to^confider each of thefe powers according to one definite chamc* 
teriftic ; as, for inftance, his harmonic power, according to its binding together feparated 
multitude ; his prophetic power, according to the enunicative ; his arrow-darting power, 
according to its being fubvertive of an inordinate nature ; and his medicinal power, ac¬ 
cording to its perfective energy. We fhould likewife fpeculate thefe charafteriftics dif¬ 
ferently in gods, angels, daemons, heroes, men, animals, and plants; for the powers 
of the gods extend from on high to the lafi: of things, and at the fame time appear in an 
accommodated manner in each; and the teleflic (i. e. myftic) art endeavours through 
fympathy to conjoin thefe ultimate participants with the gods. But in all thefe orders 
we mull carefully obferve, that this god is the caufe of union to multiplied natures : for 
his medicinal power, which takes away the multiform nature of difeafe, imparts uniform 
health ; fir.ee health is fymmetry and a fublillence according to nature, but that which is 
contrary to nature is multifarious. Thus too, his prophetic power, which unfolds the 
fimplicity of truth, takes away the variety of that which is falfe ; but his arrow-darling 
power, which exterminates every thing furious and wild, but prepares that which is or- 


* See the Introduction to the Timoeus. 
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derly and gentle to exercife dominion, vindicates to itfelf unity, and exterminates a dis¬ 
ordered nature tending to multitude; and his mufical power, through rhythm and harmony, 
places a bond, friendlhip, and union in wholes, and i'ubdues the contraries to thefe. 

And all thefe powers indeed fubfift primarily, in an exempt manner, and un iformly 
in Jupiter the demiurgus of wholes, but fecondarily and feparately in Apollo. Hence. 
Apollo is not the fame with the demiurgic intelleft ; for this comprehends thefe powers 
totally and paternally, but Apollo with fubje&ion, imitating his father; fince all the 
energies and powers of fecondary gods are comprehended in the demiurgus according 
tocaufe. And the demuirgus fabricates and adorns theuniverfe according to all thefe 
powers, and in a collected manner; but the other deities which proceed from him co¬ 
operate with their lather according to different powers. 

That purification being feen not only in the medicinal, but alfo in the prophetic art, 
evinces, that the cathartic power of Apollo comprehends the two powers : for it illuf- 
trates tire world with the glittering fplendors of light, and purifies all material immode¬ 
ration by Ptconian energies; which phyficians and prophets among us imitating, the for¬ 
mer purify bodies, and the latter through fulphureous pieparations render themfelves and 
their affociates pure. For, as Timoeus fays, the gods purify the univerfe, either by 
fire or water ; and prophets alfo in this refpett imitate the gods. In the moll facred c £ 
the myfteries too, purifications are employed prior to initiation into them, in order to take 
away every thing foreign from the propofed facred myftery. We may likewife add, that 
the referring multiform purifications to the one cathartic power of the gods is adapted 
to him. For Apollo every where unites and elevates multitude to the one, and uniformly 
comprehends all the modes of purification, purifying all heaven, generation, and all 
mundane lives, and feparnting partial fouls from the groffnefs of matter. Hence the 
theurgift, who is the leader of the myfteries of this god, begins from purifications and 
fprinkiings : 

At neg Shy 7TftoT0[g irotug 71 vpog tpyce xvGtpvcev, 

, Kv/xuri pxvsoSw 7rayspui 

i. e. “ The prieft in the fu ll place governing the works of fire, mull fprinkle with the 
cold water of the loud-founding fea,” as the Oracle fays concerning him. But the 
afterlion that the ged prelides o.er fimplicity according to knowledge, and unfolds 

truth 
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truth into light, prefents him to our view as analogous to the good, which Socrates 
celebrates in the Republic ; in which place he calls the fun the progeny of the good, and 
fays that the former is analogous to the latter. Apollo therefore being the fource of 
union, and this to the mundane gods, is arranged analogous to the good ; and through 
truth, he unfolds to us his fimilitude to it, if it be lawful fo to fpeak. For the Jhnplt 
is a manifeltation of the one, and the truth which fubfifts according to knowledge 
is a luminous reprefeivtation of fupereflential truth, which firft proceeds from list 
good. But the perpetually prevailing might of the god in the jactitation cf arrows, evinces 
Jus dominion, which vanquishes every thing in the world. For on high, from the 
fuperceleftial order, he fcatters the rivers of Jupiter, and pours his rays on the whole 
world : for his arrows obfeurely fignify his rays. Again, the affertion that he preftdeg 
over mufic, reprefents to us that this god is the caufe of all harmony, both unappa- 
rent and apparent, through his ruling fupermundane powers, according to which he 
generates, together with Mnemofyne and Jupiter, the Mufes. But he orderly difpofes 
every thing fenfible by his demiurgic powers, which the fens of theurgijls denominate 
hands ; fince the energy of the harmony of founds is fufpended from the motion of the 
hands. He likewife orderly difpofes fouls and bodies through harmonic reafons, uling 
their different powers as if they were founds; and he moves all things harmonioufly 
and rhythmically by his demiurgic motions. The whole of this celeflial order too, and 
motion, exhibit the harmonious work of the god; on which account alfo partial fouls 
are no otherwife perfb&ed than through an harmonic fimilittide to the univerfe, and 
abandoning the diflonance arifmg from generation; for then they obtain the mod excel- 
ler t life, which is propofed to them by the god. 

From difeourfing about king Apollo, Plato proceeds to the Mufes*, and the name 
of mufic: for Apollo is celebrated asMufagetes; and he indeed is a monad with 
refpeft to the harmony in the world, but the choir of the Mufes is the monad of all the 
number of the hennead (i. e. nine). From both likewife the whole world is bound in 
indiffoluble bonds, and is one and all-pcifeft, through the communications of thefe 
divinities; poffefling the former through the Apolloniacal monad, but its all-perfect fub- 
fiftence through the number of the Mufes. For the number nine, which is generated 
from the firft perfect number (that is 3), is, through fimilitude and Cunenefs, accom- 


See p. 02?. 
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modated to the multiform caufes of die mundane order and harmony ; all tliefe crafts 
at the fame time being collected into one fummit for the purpofe of producing one 
confummate perfeftion. For the Mufes generate the variety of reafons with which the 
world is replete; but Apollo comprehends in union all the multitude of tliefe. And 
the Mufcs give fubfiitence to the harmony of foul; but Apollo is the leader of intellec¬ 
tual and impartible harmony. The Mufes diftribute the phenomena according to har- 
monical reafons; but Apollo comprehends unapparent and feparate harmony. And 
though both give fubfiftence to the fame things, yet the Mufes effect this according to 
number, but Apollo according to union. And the Mufes indeed diftribute the unity of 
Apollo; but Apollo unities harmonic multitude, which he alfo converts and compre¬ 
hends. For the multitude of the Mufes proceeds from the effence of Mujagetes, which is 
both feparate, and fubfifts according to the nature of the one; and their number evolves 
the one and primary caufe of the harmony of the univerfe. 

That fuch being the etymology of the name of the Mufes, fince Plato calls philofophy 
the greateft mufic, as caufing our pfychical powers to be moved harmonioufly, in fym- 
phony with real beings, and in conformity to the orderly motions of the celeftial orbs; 
and fince the inveftigation of our own effence and that of the univerfe leads us to this 
harmony, through a converfion to ourfelves and more excellent natures,—hence alfo we 
denominate the Mufes from inveftigation. For Mufagetes himfelf unfolds truth to fouls 
according to one intelleftual fimplicity; but the Mufes perfeft our various energies, 
elevating them to an intellectual unity. For inveftigations have the relation of matter, 
with reference to the end from invention; juft as multitude with refpeft to the one , and 
variety with refpeft to fimplicity. We know, therefore, that the Mufes impart to fouls 
the inveftigation of truth, to bodies the multitude of powers, and that they are every 
■where the fources of the variety of harmonies. 

That Latona* is a vivific fountain comprehended in Ceres: and hence, according to 
the Grecian rites, (he is wor(hipped as the fame with Ceres, thefe rites evincing by this 
the union of the goddeffes. But this goddefs emits the whole of vivific light, illuminating 
the intellcftual effcnces of the gods, and the orders of fouls ; and laftly, the illuminates 

* Sec p. 527. 
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the whole fenfibie heaven, generating mundane light, and eflabli filing the caufe of this 
light in her offspring, Apollo and Diana; and caufes all things to glitter with intellectual 
and vivific light. She imparts likewife to fouls the confummation of virtue, and an illu¬ 
mination which leads them back to the intelleftual port of their father (Jupiter), haftily 
withdrawing them from the winding paths* of matter, the entanglements of vice, and 
the roughnefs of the paffage over the fea of generation. It appears to me indeed that 
theologifls, confidering this, denominated her Atjra, Latona, on account of her extending 
to fouls JmoothneJs of manners, a voluntary life, and divine gentlenefs and eafe. For to 
fuch as raife themfelves to her divinity, fhe imparts an ineffable energy, a blamelcfs life, 
gentlenefs of manners, ferenity, and intellettual tranquillity. Whether, therefore, fhe is 
called Leto, from a voluntary life ; for Aw fignifies pcvXcuai, I am willing ; or from to 
A iiov, the fmootb-, her name will perfectly evince, through both thefe, the powers which 
fne poffeffes. For the compelled energies of the foul take place through material 
roughnefs; and the obliquity of a life in generation diminiflies the foul’s voluntary life. 
But an afeent to the gods imparts a fmooth and gentle, inflead of a hard and rough, 
and a voluntary, inflead of a compelled life. 

Why then is it neceffary to call, as fome do, Latona matter, as capable of being eafily 
turned, and fubfifling as an exprefs refemblance of all forms, like a mirror receiving the 
reprefentations of all things; and to fay that (lie is the caufe of oblivion to thofe that 
look into her ? Why is it neceffary to call Apollo harmony, as fubfifling from Latona 
and Jupiter ? For thus the god would be infeparable from matter, and not the caufe of 
the harmony in the univerfe. It is better, therefore, to fay, that Latona is not the recep¬ 
tacle of Apollo, but that fhe is the mother and fountain of all vivific light, which 
preferves all things by heat: but that Apollo, who is a feparate divinity, is the fupplier 
of all harmonic life, and of all thofe mundane reafons by which the univerfe is indiffo- 
lubly bound. But you may fay that Socrates derives her name from Lttbe, becaufefhe 
peculiarly caufes in fouls an oblivion of evils, and of the roughnefs and florms in genera¬ 
tion ; of which, while the foul retains the memory, fhe cannot poffibly eflablifh herfelf in 
intelligibles: for memory, fays Plotinus, leads to the object of memory. And as Mne- 
mofyne excites the memory of intelligibles, fo Latona imparts an oblivion of material 
concerns. 


* Of these wim'ing pathi the DeJalean labyrinth is an image. 
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That of our fovereign miftrefs Diana*, Plato delivers three idioms; the undefiled, 
the mundane, and the anagogic. And through the firfh of thefe indeed the geddels is 
faid to be a lover of virginity; but through the fecond, according to which flte is per¬ 
fective of works (rstermpyos), (lie is faid to be the infpeCtive guardian of virtue ; and 
through the third (he is faid to hate the impulfes arifing from generation. Of thefe 
three likewife, the firit is efpecially adapted to the progreffion of the goddefs, according 
to which (lie is allotted an hyparxis in the vivific triad of the fupermundane gods; 
whether we call this deity Hecatic, as theurgifts fay, or Diana with Orpheus. For 
there being cftablifhed, (lie is filled with undefiled powers from the gods called Ami- 
licti f. But (lie looks to the fountain of virtue, and embraces its virginity. For the 
virginity which is there does not proceed forth, as the Oracle fays, but abiding gives 
fubfiftencc to Diana, and to fupermundane virtue, and is exempt from all communion, 
conjunction, and progreffion, according to generation. Hence Core alio, according to 
(he Diana and Minerva which (he contains, is faid to remain a virgin; but according to 
the prolific power of Proferpine, lhe is faid to proceed forth, and to be conjoined with 
the third demiurgus, and to bring forth, as Orpheus fays, “ nine azure-eyed, flower- 
producing daughters,” 

E vvecx Suyay'ha.w.WKiba.i avSstnov^ycvs' 

fince the Diana and the Minerva which (he contains preferve their virginity always the 
fame. For the former of thefe is characterized according to her (lability, but the latter 
according to her convertive energy. But that which is generative is allotted in. 
her a middle order. They fay too, that (he afpires after virginity, fince the 
form of her is comprehended in the vivific fountain, and (he underftands fontal 
virtue, gives fubfiftencc to fupermundane and anagogic virtue, and defpifes 
all material fexual connexion, though (he infpeCts the fruits arifing from it. 
She appears alfo to be averfe to the generations and progreffions of things, but 
to introduce perfections to them. And (he gives perfection indeed to fouls through 
a life according to virtue; but to mortal animals (he imparts a reftitution to form. But 
that there is a great union between Diana, the mundane Hecate, and Core, is evident 
to thofe that are in the lead degree converfant with the writings of Orpheus; from 

t That is, the Corybantcs. 


' See paje 527, 
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which it appears that Latona is comprehended in Ceres, and together with Jupiter gives 
fubfiftence to Core, and the mundane Hecate. To which we may aifo add that 
Orpheus * calls Diana Hecate. So that it is nothing wonderful, if we (hould elfewhere 
call the Diana contained in Core, Hecate. 

That Plato coarranges the mundane Bacchus f with the mundane Venus, in confe- 
quence of her love of Bacchus, and her faihioning, as an image of him, Adonis much 
honoured in Cilicia and Cyprus. And it is evident that a love of this kind in Venus, 
which is thus beneficent and providential, mull be confidered as exerted by a fuperior to 
an inferior divinity. 

That the young man appears to inquire about our fovereign mailer Bacchus, as if it 
were about things of fmall importance, and on this account he is filenced \ by Socrates. 
And he does not indeed hear concerning the occult, but only the tail and mundane 
progreflions of the gods. Thefe indeed the wife man venerates, though, as he fays, they 
are fports, through thefe gods being lovers of fport. For, as he fays of the terminations 
of the other gods, that they are terrible, and that they avenge and puniih, and thus give 
perfeftion to fouls; as, for inflance, that Juftice follows Jupiter, the avenger of the 
divine law, and that this divinity is benevolent to thofe whofc maimers are orderly, and. 
who live according to intelledl, but that ihe is baneful to thofe who mingle their life 
with infolence and ignorance, until flic has entirely fubverted them, their houfes, and 
cities;—in like manner, he venerates the terminations of Bacchus and Venus, which 
produce fiveetnefs of fetfation ; every where purifying our conceptions con¬ 

cerning the gods, and preparing us to underftand that all things look to the beft end, 
whatever it may be. For, becaufe the terminations of thefe divinities ilrengthen the in¬ 
firmity of the mortal nature, and recall corporeal moleftation, on this account the gods, 
the caufes of thefe things, are (piXmai-yiLon;, lovers offport. Hence, of flatues, they 
make fome of them laughing and dancing, and exhibiting relaxation, but others auftere, 
aftonifhing, and terrible to the view, analogoufly to the mundane allotments of the 
gods. 

* H£’ a.px txalr, rxiSos [Leky xvh kwrrovtra 
A^rous givkoxx^m xoptj TporsZijiraT okipv'w. 

t See p. 52 /. 

« Tills 15 implied by Socmtci telling him that he inquires about great things. 
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T hat tbeologifts frequently call Bacchus wine, from the lafl of his gifts, as, for in- 
ftauce, Orpheus, 

Oimv vranx pO-n xcirpui Ace?;, nut pot ssisiks. 

i. e. “ Take all the members of wine (that are diftributed) in the world, and bring them 
to me.” 

Buf if the god is thus denominated, certainly his firft and middle energies will be 
thus called, as well as his Iaft ; fo that Socrates, now looking to this, calls the god 
i&imrcs, beginning from wine, which, as we have faid, manifefts all the powers of the 
god. Thus alfo in the Phsedrus, Socrates calls love in common great , both that which 
is divine, and that which is a lover of body. By this epithet wine therefore, we mult 
underhand that the idiom of a partial intellect is in common prefented to our view. 
For the word otmrv, filch as, is nothing elfe than intelle&ual form feparated from a total 
intelleft, and in confequence of this becoming participated, particular and alone. For 
an all-perfeft intellect is all things, and energizes according to all things with invariable 
famcnefs; but a partial and participated intelleft is indeed all things, but this accord¬ 
ing to one form, fuch as a folar, lunar, or mercurial form. This therefore, the idiom 
of which is to be feparated from the reft, wine indicates, fignifying an intellect fuch as, 
and particular (a-iipaivw rov 0iov nui rem vow). Since therefore every partial fabrication is 
fufpended from the Dionyfiacal monad, which diftributes participated mundane iutellefts 
from total intellect *, many fouls from one foul, and all fenfible forms from their proper 
totalities; on this account theologifts call both this god and all his fabrications wine: 
for all thefe are the progeny of intellett ; and fome things participate of the partial dif- 
tr.bution of intclleft in a more diftant, but others in a nearer degree. J'/ine therefore 
energizes in things analogous to its fubfiftence in them : in body, indeed, after the 
manner of an image, according to a falfe opinion and imagination ; but in intellectual 
natures, according to an intellectual energy and fabrication; fince, in the laceration of 
Bacchus by the Titans, the heart of the god is faid to have alone remained undiftributed, 
i. e. the indivifible efence cf intellect. Ort rov htrnorr^ r\pxv Aicmcrov, 01 Ssot.oyci iroKhcou;, 

• With respect to intellect, it is necessary to inform the reader, that one kind is imparticipable and total, 
such as all intellects unconnected with soul; but another particijxtblc indeed, but essentially so, such as the 
mundane intellect, and the intellects of all the mundane gods and beneficent daemons; but a third is parti- 
capable, and subsists as a halit ; and to this class our intellects belong. 

r.xt 
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Kai otito TWV nXtvraiuv osvtcv Suguv earn xosAownv.—O trus us n^rou oraruv euro fyXumxos t uv 

TDU &£0V IvVOtpLtUV. flow-p YMl £V <f>«lSf£0 10V jOCyaV CpUTU X01VUS Xt'/tl, TOV Tf CW, KOtl TOV 
<(t}wupMT 0 V. O ovv oivos 0 U 10 S xotvus t^aKoovpuvoc, tvjv !hanr t Ta 10V pt'y/M vov ir«i>i<rtti<nv r,p/.n. 
To yag oiow, ovk aAXo 11 ttruv r, to Sorgrptevov cmo tov cAov, xai pttTtyopitvcv r\lt] votppcv tiles, v.«i 
oiov, uai piovov yrvopLWV. O pitv yapp irantXtis tovs ttcovtot’ (lege tcuvtut ) am itcei ev-ppytt v.aza 
vos.no. uctoovtus. O h /ifjocoj xat ptiTi%cfi!vos iroanoo pttv, a70.a v.aff tv tilts, oiov to r,Xiay.cv, y 

to mXvrJiaxcv, i; 10 tppiaiv.ov. Eortilvi tci.vv ij pj.tf>ttrTri lijpi.iov^ymirourx t>K StcKiriooxtps (^ir,Toa 
pjjovalos, liaipovva tovs pitv po&txiovs tv iu xotrpiu vooo s otiro rev cXcv vov, iocs It tt.Mw.s 4 / v% a (, 
cmo tvis piitxs, too 5’ til.i r« aizrOvja ttoovt a uico tuv otxtiuv cXortpruv, ha tcvto xou covtcv tov Stev 
civov Trposipyxacrty ci frioAayw, aviov it, xai mxvra roe hppuovpy/ipoaToo <mtov. Uoora yap 
tyyovco tov vov. K«< T a potv iroppoortpov, too l’ tyyvrtpcv pitityfl ir,s potptvTys tov vov 

A vocXoyus civ tv t us cvtriv o oivos syyivcpwos tvtpyti. Fv pitv tu irupiuTi uluXixu;, xenon 
ci.jTOV, xai I JtavToariav Ev Ss Tots vo'fots To xooza VcW tvtpytiv, vmi Ispeiovpytiv. Etrti 

vvcoi tv t>] liazrorapa^ti tuv t travuv peon/ y xotphu altaiptTcs pcsivca Xtynou' tcvtkttiv if 
ecpsfis Tov VoV ovorioc . 

That from fportive conceptions about the gods it is poflible for thofe to energize cn- 
theafticaliy, or according to a divinely infpired energy, who apply themfelves to things in 
a more intellectual manner. Thus, for inftance, according to the material conceptions 
of the multitude, Venus derives her origin from foam; and foam correfponds to feed. 
Hence according to them the pleafure arifing from this in coition is Venus. Who, 
however, is fo ftupid *, as not to furvey primary and eternal natures, prior to fuch as 
are laft and corruptible ? I will therefore unfold the divine conception refpe&ing 
Venus. 

They fay then that the firfl Venus was produced from two-fold caufes, the one as that 
through which f, cooperating with her progrellion, as calling forth the prolific power of 
the father, and imparting it to the intellectual orders; but Heaven as the maker and 
caufe unfolding the goddefs into light, from his own generative abundance. I' or whence 
could that which congregates different genera, according to one defire of beauty, receive 

* A countless multitude we may say, O Pioclus, of the present day are thus stupid ; and few, very few 
indeed, have entertained a different opinion for upwards of a thousand years. 

t This cause is Saturn, who according to the fable cut off the genital parts of Heaven. See the Thcogony 
of Hesiod, 

it* 
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its fubfiftcnce except from the Jynocbical power of Heaven ? From the foam therefore of 
his own prolific parts thrown into the fea, Heaven produced this goddefs, as Orpheus 
fays. But the fecond Venus Jupiter produces from his own generative powers, in con* 
junftion with Dione: and this goddefs likewife proceeds from foam, after the fame man. 
ner with the more ancient Venus, as Orpheus evinces. Thefe goddeffes therefore differ 
from each other, according to the caufes of their production, their orders, and their 
powers. For fhe that proceeds from the genitals of Heaven is fupermundane, leads 
upwards to intelligible beauty, is the fupplier of an unpolluted life, and feparates from 
generation. But the Venus that proceeds from Dione governs all the coordinations in 
the edeftial world and the earth, binds them to each other, and perfefts their generative 
progrefiions, through a kindred conjunction. Thefe divinities too are united with each 
other through a fimilitude of fubfiftcnce: for they both proceed from generative powers; 
cnc from that of the conncftedly containing power of Heaven, and the other from 
Jupiter the demiurgus. But the fea fignifies an expanded and circumfcribed life; its 
profundity, the univerfally extended progreflion of fuch a life; and its foam, the greateft 
purity of nature, that which is full of prolific light and power, and that which fwims 
upon all life, and is as it were its higheft (lower. 

That theologifts efpecially celebrate two powers of our fovereign miftrefs Minerva *, 
the defenfive and th e perfeftive, the former preferving the order of wholes undefiled, and 
unvanquiflied by matter, and the other filling all things with intelleftual light, and convert¬ 
ing them to their caufe; on which account I’lato alfo in the Timaeus analogoufiy celebrates 
Minerva as philopolemic, and pkilojophic. But three orders of this goddefs are delivered 
by theologifts; the one fontal and intelleftual, according to which fire eftablilhes herfelf 
in her father Jupiter, and fubfifts in unproceeding union with him; but the fecond 
ranks among the fupermundane gods, according to which (he is prefent with Core, and 
bounds and converts all the progreflion of that goddefs to herfelf. And the third is 
liberated, according to which die perfefts and guards the whole world, and circularly 
inverts it with her powers, as with a veil; binding together all the mundane fummits, 
and giving fubfiftcnce to all the allotments in the Heavens, and to thofe which proceed 
into the fab!unary region. Now therefore Socrates celebrates her guardian power, 
through the name of Pallas-, but her perfetthe power through that of Minerva. She 


* See p. 439. 
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is the caufe therefore of orderly and meafured motion, which ihe iirfl: imparts to the 
Curetic order, and afterwards to the other gods. For Minerva, according to this 
power, is the leader of the Curetes, as Orpheus fays, whence alfo, as well as thofe divinities, 
ihe is adorned with empyrean arms, through which fhe repreffes alldiforder, preferves the 
demiurgic feries immovable, and unfolds dancing through rhythmical motion. She alfo 
guards reafon as it proceeds from in tel led ; through this power vanquiffiing matter. For 
the vifible region, fays Timasus, is mingled from intelled and neceffity, the latter being 
obedient to the former, and all material caufes being in (abjection to the will of the 
father. It is this goddefs therefore who arranges neceffity under the productions of 
intelleft, raifes the univerfe to the participation of Jupiter, excites and eftabliftes it in 
the port of its father, and eternally guards and defends it. Hence, if the univerfe is faid 
.to be indiffoluble, it is this goddefs who fupplies its permanency; and if it moves in 
meafured motion, through the whole of lime, according to one reafon and order, fhe is 
the fource of this fupply. She watchfully furveys therefore all the fabrication of her 
father, and connects and converts it to him; and vanquilhes all material indefmitenefs. 
Hence fhe is called ViElory and Health ; the former becaufe Ihe caufes intelleft to rule 
over neceffity, and form over matter; and the latter, becaufe Ihe preferves the univerfe 
perpetually whole, perfeft, exempt from age, and free from difeafe. It is the property 
therefore of this goddefs to elevate and diftribute, and through an intellectual dance, as 
it were, to connect, eftablilh, and defend inferior natures in fuch as are more divine*. 

* Tltese admirable Scholia on the Cratylus end here; being unfortunately, like most both of tie published 
and unpublished writings of Proclus, incomplete. These very Scholia too appear to be nothing more than 
extracts from a copious commentary ofProdus which is lost. 


THE END. 


Frisited by R. Wilks,Chancerj-lawc. 



